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showing  the  scope  of  Its  Inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  cominission  to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  l^slation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  l^slation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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Industrial  Coumission, 

December  5,  1901. 
To  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress: 

1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  a  report  on  the  subject  of  Transportation  prepai"ed  in 
pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  18,  1898. 

This  is  the  second  report  of  the  Commission  on  this  subject,  the 
first  constituting  Volume  IV  of  the  Commission's  reports.  The  present 
Tolumfe  includes  testimony  taken  since  May  1,  1900,  together  with  a 
review  and  digest  thereof,  and  special  reports  on  railway  legislation 
and  on  the  taxation  of  transportation  corporations. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  this 
subject  will  be  submitted  in  its  Final  Report. 
Respectfully, 

Albert  Clabke, 

Chairman. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 

The  following  review  covers  only  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is 
printed  in  the  present  volume,  which  has  been  taken  since  May,  1900.  This  testi- 
mony should  be  read  in  connection  with  that  of  earlier  witnesses  which  was  published 
in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  transportation  questions, 
Volume  IV.  On  many  subjects  the  evidence  in  the  former  volume  was  much  fuller 
than  that  in  the  present  volume.  It  has  been  the  aim  in  the  selection  of  the  witnesses 
whose  testimony  is  herewith  published  to  cover  subjects  which  were  less  fully  inves- 
tigated previously.  A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  bearing  on  transportation 
questions  is  also  given  in  several  other  reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  The 
subject  of  railway  labor  is  exhaustively  discussed  in  a  special  report  printed  in  Volume 
XVII.  The  taxation  of  transportation  companies  is  covered  quite  completely  in  the 
special  report  on  the  taxation  of  corporations,  printed  in  Volume  XI.  AU^^ed  dis- 
criminations by  the  railroads  in  bvor  of  industrial  combinations  are  discussed  more 
or  leas  extensively  in  the  testimony  on  trusts  and  combinations,  Volume  I  and 
Volume  XIII.  In  the  agricultural  testimony.  Volume  X,  there  are  a  number  of 
important  statements  r^arding  the  system  of  grain  elevators  and  their  relations  to 
the  railroad  companies.  Other  less  extensive  statements  as  to  transportation  ques- 
tions will  be  found,  by  reference  to  the  digests  and  indexes,  in  nearly  all  of  the 
volumes  published  by  the  commission. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  RAILWAYS  AND  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST. 

Mr.  Schiff,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Mr.  Woodlock,  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  several  other  witnesses'  refer  to  the  tendency  recently  mani- 
fested toward  the  establishment  of  great  consolidated  railroad  systems  and  toward 
community  of  interest  between  railroads  hitherto  competing.  These  witnesses  gen- 
erally assert  that  the  primary  motive  in  forming  these  combinations  has  been  to 
prevent  excessive  competition,  and  they  attribute  the  movement  more  or  lees 
directly  to  the  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  prohibiting  pooling  and 
agreements,  and  thus  forcing  the  railroads  to  compete,  often  to  the  extent  of  cutting 
rates  below  the  line  of  profit.  The  method  by  which  community  of  interest  is 
established  is  said  to  be  largely  by  purchase  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shares  of 
one  railroad  by  another  railroad  or  by  its  largest  owners,  while  consolidations  are 
frequently  brought  about  by  lease  or  by  outright  purchase  of  one  road  by  another. 

Mr.  Schiff,  in  particular,  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward  community  of  interest 
does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  further  movement  toward  absolute  combination  of 
railroads  and  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  companies  into  the  larger  ones.  He  says 
that  it  certainly  does  not  indicate  a  tendency  toward  a  general  combination  through- 
out the  country;  that,  for  example,  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  have  a  territory  naturally 
distinct  from  that  of  the  transcontinental  lines  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  that  there 
apparently  is  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  secure  control  of  the  Western  lines.  This 
witness  and  others  allude  to  the  recent  purchase  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  of 
substantial  control  over  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Stubbe,  third  vice-president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  explains  that  the  motive  for  this  movement  is  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific,  which  latter  road  is  owned  by 


1  Woodlock,  p.  4C2;  Schlfl,  pp.  770, 771;  Rtpley,  pp.  289,291,294;  Greene,  p.  478;  Stubbs,  pp.  757,  764. 
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the  Southern  Pacific.  The  movement  toward  a  consolidation  of  the  railroada  in  Col- 
orado is  alao  referred  to,  aa  well  as  the  struggle  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  to  secure  control  of  the  Burlington  during  the  spring  of  1901. 

Mr.  Stubhe,  Mr.  SchiflE,  and  several  others,'  mostly  representing  railroad  com- 
panies, but  including  some  shippers  and  independent  witnesses  as  well,  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  consolidation  of  smaller  railroads  into  great  unified  systems 
will  prove  generally  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  will,  in  their  judgment,  make 
possible  important  economies  in  operation,  will  &cilitate  the  prompt  handling  of 
freight  and  passengers,  and  will  tend  to  improve  the  physical  character  of  the  prop- 
erties. .  All  these  advantages,  it  is  asserted,  have  already  been  observed  as  the  result 
of  consolidations  recently  effected.  Many  of  these  witnesses  think,  also,  that  the 
establishment  of  community  of  interest  and  harmonious  relations  between  roads 
hitherto  competing  is  likewise  advantageous  to  the  general  public.  It  does  away 
with  the  extreme  competition  which  has  often  led  railroads  to  transact  business  at  a 
loss— a  practice  which  these  witnesses  believe  can  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public — 
and  especially  it  removes  the  temptation  to  make  personal  discriminations,  which 
accompanies  extreme  competition  and  to  some  degree  also  the  temptation  to  discrim- 
inate between  localities.  Several  witnesses  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  railroads,  by  combination,  to  establish  excessive  rates.  There  will 
always  be  the  competition  of  sections  of  the  coimtry  and  of  different  countries  with 
one  another  for  the  marketing  of  products,  and  the  competition  of  water  carriers  still 
exerts  a  powerful  efiect.  Public  opinion  is  also  a  strong  influence  in  controlling 
rates.  A  representative  of  a  San  Francisco  board  of  trade  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  establishment  of  through  routes  from  ocean  to  ocean  will  prove  advantageous  to 
California  by  doing  away  with  the  motive  of  the  railroads,  as  at  present  operated,  to 
build  up  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  at  the  expense  of  that  State.' 

Two  or  three  witnesses,  however,  notably  Professors  Ripley,'  Adams,*  and  Parsons, 
think  that  the  tendency  toward  railroad  consolidation  and  community  of  interest, 
while  perhaps  in  some  senses  advantageous  is  likely  to  result  in  increased  charges 
because  of  the  absence  of  competition,  and  that,  therefore,  additional  control  should  • 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  railroad  rates.  Professor 
Parsons  especially  lays  stress  on  the  public  danger  of  placing  such  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  thinks,  accordingly,  that  Government  ownership  is  desirable.* 
One  representative  of  the  railroads  thinks  that  there  will  ultimately  be,  and  should 
be,  several  great  systems  in  each  section,  working  in  some  d^ree  of  harmony,  but 
still  competing.  He  thinks  entire  cessation  of  competition  would  be  bad  for  the 
railroads,  aa  well  as  the  people.* 

POOLING. 

The  subject  of  pooling  appeared  to  be  of  less  interest  to  railroad  men  and  others  in 
1901  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  earlier,  when  the  Industrial  Commission  first  took 
testimony  r^arding  it.  The  tendency  toward  community  of  interest  is  said  by  several 
witnesses  to  have  made  pooling  leas  an  object  to  be  sought  by  the  railroads.  Two  or 
three  representatives  of  the  railroads,  however,  think  that  the  legalization  of  pooling, 
and  especially  of  agreements  as  to  rates,  is  still  desirable,'  and  two  representatives  of 
chambers  of  <!ommerce,  as  well  as  the  secretarj'  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission, 
agree  in  this  point,  though  they  would  favor  proper  regulation  of  rates  if  pooling  were 
permitted.     Professor  Ripley  also  thinks  that  pooling  and  rate  agreements  might  be 


iStubbs,  pp.  757,  7M;  Greene,  pp.  484-187;  Thomas,  p.  NW;  McLeod,  p.  671;  Rice,  p.  742;  Marlcham, 
.  434;  C.  F.  Adams,  p.  829;  Jackson,  p.  847;  McGovem,  pp.  682,  683;  Limgley,  p.  874. 
"  Wheeler,  p,  747.  '  Page  149. 

»  Pages  281,  289,  294.  •  McGovem,  p.  682. 

4  Page  886.  7  Thomas,  p.  668;  Qriswold,  p.  516. 
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de  imble  in  order  to  make  rates  more  steady  and  more  free  from  discriminations,  but 
that  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  certainly  be  necessary 
if  pooling  were  permitted.' 

It  is  stated  by  one  witness,  representing  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  that  there  is 
believed  to  be  an  arrangement  among  the  railroads  at  that  point  for  the  pooling  of 
cotton  business.  The  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  thinks  also 
that  there  is  a  "gentlemen's  agreement"  among  transcontinental  roads  for  the  fixing 
of  rates,  which  is  very  effective,  although  it  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  violate  the  inter- 
state-commerce act.'  A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  says  also 
that  the  transcontinental  railroads  hold  conferences  as  to  rates,  while  Mr.  McGovem, 
of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  says  that  the  rates  in  the  South  are  made 
chiefly  by  agreement  among  the  railroads  in  the  several  tra£5c  associations,  although 
no  road  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  rates  established.' 

CAPITALIZATION  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

Professor  Ripley  and  Professor  Parsons  aasert  that  American  railroads  are  in  many 
instances  largely  overcapitalized.  While  some  roads,  especially  prior  to  recent  con- 
solidations, have  kept  their  capital  down  to  the  basis  of  actual  investment  or  even 
lees  in  the  case  of  a  few  lines  which  had  been  largely  improved  out  of  earning,  in 
many  other  cases  the  capital  has  been  repeatedlj'  swelled  without  corresponding 
increase  in  the  plant  investment.  The  recent  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  railroad  from  130,000,000  to  nearly  $100,000,000  is  instanced  as 
an  illustration.  It  is  held  by  Professor  Parsons  that  the  constant  motive  of  privately 
owned  railways  is  to  conceal  their  true  earnings  by  increasing  capitalization,  and  he 
considers  this  one  argument  in  favor  of  government  ownership.* 

Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  several  witnesses 
representing  railroad  companies  deny  that  American  railways  in  general  are  over- 
capitalized. They  compare  the  capitalization  of  American  railroads,  which  is  said  to 
average  about  $61,000  per  mile,  with  that  of  the  British  railroads,  which  averages 
from  1220,000  to  $240,000  per  mile.  It  is  asserted  that  the  British  railroads  syste- 
matically add  to  capital  every  possible  expenditure  for  improvement,  however  slight. 
These  witnesses  say  also  that  the  increase  in  capitalization  of  American  roads  haa  in 
many  cases  been  justified  by  the  improvement  of  the  roads  out  of  earnings.  Some 
of  them  are  also  inclined  to  maintain  that  earning  capacity  is  the  proper  basia  of 
capitalization.  Those  who  take  this  position  add  that  the  fall  in  the  prevailing  rate 
of  interest  has  made  it  possible  to  issue  larger  amounts  of  bonds  on  a  given  earning 
capacity  than  before,  and  that  the  issue  of  stocks  is  a  comparatively  unimportant 
matter,  because  they  do  not  create  a  fixed  charge.  Mr.  Woodlock,  however,  admits 
that  there  have  been  instances  of  the  abuse  of  capitalization  in  recent  years;  he 
refers  particularly  to  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  and  apparently 
thinks  also  that  the  Chicago  and  Alton  is  now  overcapitalized.  This  witness,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  r^ulation 
of  capitalization  by  the  Government  would  be  perhaps  desirable  as  a  protection  to 
investors.  Professor  Ripley  speaks  especially  with  approval  of  the  Massachusetts 
law  which  requires  that  stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  and  street  railroads  shall  be 
issued  only  on  the  basis  of  actual  investment  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
railroad  commission.  He  asserts  that  this  provision  has  greatly  increased  the  power 
of  the  railroad  commission  as  regards  rates  and  other  matters,  since  the  railroad 
companies  have  frequently  to  come  to  it  for  privil^es.    The  chairman  of  the  Massa- 

>  Bipley,  pp.  280,  291,  284;  TeisberK,  p.  272;  AndcraoD,  pp.  639,  642;  Wheeler,  pp.  748,  749. 
iDavant,  p.  7;  Wheeler,  p.  749. 
*Stnt)tM,  p.  764;  McaoTem,  p.  654. 

«  Bipley,  pp.  291,  292,  806,  Pamns,  pp.  154, 155.  See  also  oa  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  Woodlock,  p. 
4H;  Schtfl,  pp.  775,  776. 
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chusetts  commiseion  also  expresses  approval  of  the  reenlte  of  this  regalation  of  the 
issue  of  securities.  He  says  that  securities  may  be  isBued  for  certain  specified  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  board,  with  expert  assistance,  carefully  considers  how  much  cap- 
ital may  be  required  for  construction  or  other  given  objects.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  the  Minnesota  law  regulating  the  issue  of  securities  by  railroads  in  the  same  way 
as  in  Massachusetts.' 

Some  of  these  witnesses  discuss  also  somewhat  the  proper  basis  for  capitalization. 
Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmi8sion,  is  disposed  to 
bold  that  actual  investment  should  be  the  basis.  He  describes  the  detailed  investi- 
gations of  a  special  commission  in  Michigan  regarding  the  actual  value  and  cost  of 
reproduction  of  railroads,  and  declares  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions, not  merely  as  a  basis  for  taxation,  but  as  a  basis  for  estimating  proper  rates. 
It  is  impossible,  he  says,  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  rates  iinless  we  know  how 
much  return  they  secure  to  the  railroads  on  their  actual  investment,  rather  than  upon 
a  capitalization  which  may  be  inflated.  This  witness  thinks  that  the  United  States 
Grovemment  should  undertake  careful  valuations  of  railroad  property  for  these  rea- 
sons.* Mr.  Woodlock  and  two  or  three  other  witnesses,  however,  are  inclined  to  think 
that  earning  capacity  is  in  general  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  amount  of  capital  can  not  greatly  affect  rates,  because  competition  of  other  roads 
and  many  other  mfluences  of  an  independent  character  enter  into  rates.'  They 
especially  insist  that  cost  of  reproduction  is  not  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization. 
Mr.  Schiff  declares  that  the  amount  of  securities  issued  is  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
that  railroads  must  adapt  themselves  to  the  value  of  one  another  in  competition,  and 
that  investors  soon  learn  their  real  values.* 

Reorganization  and  its  effect  on  capilaiizalion. — ^The  effects  of  recent  railway  reorgani- 
zations are  discussed  by  several  witnesses.  It  is  stated  that  many  railways  have  long 
been  burdened  with  large  bond  issues  at  high  rates  of  interest  The  same  influences 
which  depress  general  business  conditions  aSect  railroads  severely,  and  often  make 
them  unable  to  pay  interest,  whereupon  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  The 
depression  following  1893  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country.  In  case  of  bankruptcy,  according  to  Mr.  Greene,  some 
of  the  large  security  holders  usually  constitute  themselves  a  committee  of  reorganiza- 
tion. The  endeavor  is  to  simplify  the  finances  of  the  railroad,  to  cut  off  such  branches 
or  leased  roads  as  may  not  be  profitable,  but  to  hold  the  system  together  as  far  as 
possible,  and  in  particular  to  reduce  fixed  charges.  Witnesses  generally  agree  that 
recent  reorganizations  have  not  usually  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  total  capitaliza- 
tion of  railroads,  but  that  they  have  either  lowered  the  absolute  amount  of  bonds  by 
issuing  stocks  in  their  stead,  or  by  securing  lower  rates  of  interest,  have  reduced  the 
fixed  charges.  In  some  instances,  it  is  admitted,  little  restriction  has  been  placed 
upon  the  issue  of  stocks  in  reorganization,  but  several  witnesses  hold  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  amount  of  stock,  which  has  no  imperative  claim  on  earnings,  has 
little  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  railroads  or  upon  the  general  public'  Reference 
is  made  especially  to  the  reorganizations  of  the  Erie,  Reading,  and  other  roads. 

One  witness,  Mr.  Rice,  thinks  that  a  mistake  is  often  made  in  appointing  the  presi- 
dent of  a  bankrupt  railway  as  receiver.  If  his  bad  management  has  caused  bank- 
ruptcy, the  mere  fact  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  system  does  not  justify  leaving  him 
in  charge  of  it.* 

1  Thomas,  pp.  551, 669;  ScbiS,  pp.  772-776:  Woodlock,  pp.  458,  45»-4fi2;  Ripley,  pp.  292,  293;  Teiiberg, 
p.  366;  Jackson,  p.  843. 

•  Adams,  pp.  381  B. 

•Thomas,  p.  661;  Woodlock,  pp.  466-<68:  Talcott,  p.  635. 
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»  Greene,  pp.  487,  488:  Ripley,  pp.  291, 297, 298, 804;  Rice,  p.  740;  Talcott,  p.  636.  See  also  as  to  anthra- 
cite coal-roads,  post,  p.  zzxiii. 
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FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  AND  RATES. 


Di»cns*ion  of  reasoruMeness  of  existing  rales. — Several  witnesses  representing  railroad 
companies  assert  that  railroad  rates  in  the  United  States  have  in  general  steadily  and 
rapidly  decreased,  and  that  they  are  much  lower  than  in  most  European  countries. 
Comparisons  are  made  as  to  the  grain  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  which  show 
that  the  all-rail  rate  in  1868  was  42.6  cents  per  bushel,  and  that  in  1899  it  had  fallen 
to  10.23  cents  a  bushel,  while  the  lake-and-rail  rates  had  fallen  in  fully  as  great  pro- 
portion, and  stood  in  1899  at  6.63  cents.  Mr.  Markham  presents  a  table  showing  that 
the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  hauling  freight  in  the  United  Slates  are  only 
97  cents,  while  in  Prussia  the  average  rates  are  1.32  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  in 
other  Europen  countries  they  are  still  higher.  As  indicated  in  another  connection, 
figures  presented  by  advocates  of  Government  ownership  show  also  that  the  average 
freight  rates  in  the  United  States  are  lower  than  in  European  countries;  but  it  ia 
argued  that  the  wide  difierences  in  conditions  make  fair  comparisons  impossible, 
and  that  the  longer  hauls  in  the  United  States  especially  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation.' 

Inereate  of  rates  in  1900. — Several  witnesses  allude  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1900,  and  some  of  them  assert  that  the  existing  rates,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  and  Western  sections  of  the  country,  are  excessively  high.  Mr. 
Langley,  a  representative  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,'  states  that 
these  advances  in  1900  were  nearly  all  made  by  the  process  of  changing  commodities 
from  lower  classes  to  higher  classes,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  abandonment  of 
commodity  rates,  lower  than  the  lowest  class  rates,  which  had  formerly  existed,  or 
by  rusing  the  commodity  rates.  This  witness  declares  that  out  of  about  3,000  items 
in  the  Official  classification,  818  were  advanced  in  January,  1900,  and  that  the  aver- 
age increase  in  rates  on  these  articles  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  as  the  result 
of  these  changes,  was  36.5  per  cent.  The  Western  classification  committee  about  the 
same  time  advanced  the  classification — that  is,  practically  advanced  the  rates^of 
240  items,  the  average  increase  on  them  from  Chicago  to  Missouri  River  points  being 
47.4  per  cent.  In  February,  1900,  continues  Mr.  Langley,  the  Southern  classification 
was  revised,  about  two-thirds  of  the  articles  being  advanced  in  class,  with  an  increase 
ot  rates  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Langley  and  two  or  three  others  hold  that  these  advances  in  freight  rates  were 
unnecesBary  and  unjustifiable;  that  the  earnings  of  the  railroads  during  1899  were 
much  larger  than  they  had  been  for  many  years  previous,  and  rendered  them  fair 
profits;  the  increased  tonnage  growing  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country 
suflJciently  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  railroad  companies  without  advances  in 
rates.  Mr.  Langley  complains  especially  of  the  employment  of  the  method  of 
advancing  rates  by  means  of  changes  in  the  classification.  He  says  that  this  practice 
is  confusing;  that  many  shippers  do  not  understand  the  manner  in  which  rates  have 
been  advanced,  and  that  it  results  in  great  inequalities.  The  action  of  the  railroads 
in  transferring  goods  from  one  class  to  another  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  instead  of 
making  approximately  the  same  increase  in  rates  for  all  commodities,  certain  classes 
have  been  discriminated  against.  Manufactured  articles  in  particular  were  generally 
advanced  by  the  classification  changes  in  1900,  while  raw  products  and  heavier  com- 
modities were  left  unchanged  or  advanced  to  a  less  degree.  Another  witness,  who 
consumes  large  quantities  of  coke  in  Michigan,  asserts  that  the  advance  in  the  rate 
on  coke  from  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1900  was  no  less  than  55  cents  per  ton. 
He  gives  also  illustrations  of  advances  in  the  rates  on  alkali  products  manufactured 
by  bis  company,  and  complains  particularly  of  the  excessive  rates  from  Michigan  to 
various  Southern  cities.    It  appears,  for  example,  that  it  costs  $195  to  haul  a  carload 

>  Ttaomas,  p.  660;  Hukham,  p.  430.    See  also  post,  p.  xxxTii.  <  Pages  860-877. 
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of  bicarbonate  of  soda  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  Atlanta,  716  miles,  as  compared 
with  only  $48  to  New  York,  700  miles.  This  witness  also  asserts  that  the  freight 
rates  in  Western  territory  are  very  high  on  the  products  of  his  company,  as  well  as 
on  other  products.  He  believes  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  in 
these  leaa  highly  developed  sections  to  reduce  freight  rates  generally,  with  a  view  to 
building  up  manufactures  and  other  industries,  and  thus  ultimately  increasing  their 
traffic  and  profit.' 

Mr.  McGovem,  of  the  Southern  clasaiflcation  committee,  admits  that  there  were 
numerous  increases  in  rates  in  the  Southern  territory  by  means  of  classification 
changes  during  the  year  1900,  although  he  asserts  that  the  rates  on  various  other 
articles  were  reduced.  He  says  that  prior  to  1900  the  classification  of  freight  in  the 
Southern  territory  was  not  made  by  one  unified  organization,  and  that  there  were 
many  inconsistencies  and  many  instances  where  classifications  were  unduly  low^. 
The  establishment  of  one  classification  committee  for  the  entire  Southern  territory 
made  possible  a  general  revision  and  the  adju.'<tment  of  inequalities.  The  fact  that 
prices  throughout  the  country  had  risen  greatly,  and  especially  that  the  prices  of 
articles  used  by  the  railroads  themselves  had  so  increased  as  to  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  operation,  seema  to  this  witness  to  justify  fully  such  increases  of  rates  as  were 
actually  made. 

Mr.  McGovem  asserts  further  that  most  of  the  numerous  changes  which  were  made 
and  against  which  there  are  complaints  were  only  technically  advances.  Prior  to 
this  time  there  had  been  two  columns  of  rates,  one  for  goods  carried  at  the  risk  of  the 
carrier  under  ordinary  common-law  rules,  and  one  for  goods  carried  at  the  owner's 
risk  by  a  bill  of  lading  exempting  the  carrier  from  liability  except  for  certain  faults 
of  its  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  99  per  cent  of  the  business  in  the  South- 
em  territory,  as  elsewhere,  had  been  carried  on  bills  of  lading  under  the  limited 
liability  or  owner* s-risk  system.  The  lower  rates  for  owner's  risk,  which  apparently 
had  not  before  been  applied  even  where  such  limited  bills  of  lading  were  used,  were 
entirely  abolished.  About  1,700  articles  which  had  been  in  the  carrier* s-risk  column 
only  were  made  subject  to  owner's  risk,  bearing  the  same  rates  as  before.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  rule  was  passed  providing  that  if  the  carrier  assumed  the  risk  the 
rate  should  be  30  per  cent  higher.  By  later  action  the  carrier's-risk  rates  were 
reduced,  being  made  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  published  rates.  Mr.  McGovem 
holds  that  this  was  only  technically  an  advance,  because  in  practice  the  higher  rates 
had  formerly  been  actually  applied  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  This 
witness  says  further  that  a  later  change  in  classification  advanced  the  rates  on  400  or 
500  commodities  and  reduced  them  on  about  100.  The  changes  in  many  cases  were 
on  unimportant  articles  and  the  rates  on  many  large  classes  of  traffic  are  the  same  as 
before  1900. 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses  from  the  South,  including  a  representative  of  the 
shippers  of  Memphis,  were  inclined  also  to  justify  tlie  advance  in  Southern  freight 
rates  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  also  because  the  Southern  railroads  have  never 
in  the  past  been  profitably  operated.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  establishment  of  cot- 
ton factories  in  the  South  has  reduced  the  amount  of  railroad  transportation  by 
substituting  the  less  bulky  cotton  goods  for  cotton  itself,  and  that  for  this  reason 
rates  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  before.' 

A  representative  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  declares  that  transcontinental 
freight  rates  have  not  been  advanced  recently,  but  have  steadily  decreased  since 
1891.  He  asserts  also  tliat  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  California 
fruit  shippers  regarding  excessive  charges,  though  they  had  complained  somewhat 
r^arding  the  charges  for  refrigeration  on  the  part  of  the  private  car  companies.' 

One  witness  also  states  that  while  numerous  advances  were  made  in  the  official 

>  Bacon,  pp.  74,  77, 80.  >8tabbg,  pp.  766,  787. 
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clas^flcation  in  1900,  an  order  was  soon  afterwards  issued  which  reduced  by  10  or  20 
per  cent  the  rates  on  many  of  the  articles  which  had  been  advanced. ' 

Influence*  affecting  freight  rate*  and  poliqf  of  railroads  regarding  them. — Several  wit- 
neeses  representing  the  railroad  companies  assert  that  neither  is  it  the  policy  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  advance  freight  rates  to  an  unreasonable  figure,  nor  would  it 
be  practicable  for  them  to  do  eo,  because  of  the  competition  of  other  railroads  and  of 
water  carriers  (see  below,  p.  xxi),  and  especially  because  of  the  competition  of  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  and  of  different  countries.  This  position  is  especially 
afBrmed  in  connection  with  discussion  as  to  the  possible  eSect  of  the  establishment 
of  community  of  interest  between  previously  competing  railroads.  It  is  held  that  it 
must  always  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  companies  to  build  up  the  country 
throv^h  which  they  operate,  and  that  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  make  rates  which 
will  enable  the  industries  of  that  country  to  compete  with  those  of  other  sections  and 
of  other  countries  in  the  world  markets.  The  railroad  manager  who  undertakes  to 
put  rates  at  an  exorbitant  figure  because  he  has  an  apparent  monopoly  would  soon 
dry  up  the  source  of  his  bunness.  At  the  same  time  these  witnesses  hold  that  exees- 
nve  competition  and  "  rate  wars"  between  railroads  are  undesirable,  that  it  is  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  railroads  should  fail  to  earn  reasonable  profits,  and 
that  rate  wars  lead  to  discriminations  between  places  and  between  individuals.' 

The  competition  of  Canadian  railroadt. — Two  or  three  witnesses  allude  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  Canadian  railroads  as  an  important  factor  in  the  fixing  of  freight  rates 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  often  demanded 
the  right  to  chaige  somewhat  lower  rates  in  hauling  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
United  States  through  Canadian  territory  to  another  part  of  the  United  States  than 
those  made  by  the  roads  of  this  country  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  the  greater 
distance  and  inconvenience  of  transportation  through  Canada.  It  appears  that  for- 
merly there  was  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  allowed  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Com- 
pany on  transcontinental  shipments.  The  roads  in  the  United  States,  it  is  alleged, 
frequently  cut  rates  secretly  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  advantage  of  this  difieren- 
tial.  Finally,  after  a  prolonged  rate  war,  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  forced  to  abandon 
its  claim  to  a  differential,  and  its  business  with  San  Francisco  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  importance  of  Canadian  transportation  to  the  prosperity  of  Boston  is 
especially  mentioned  by  one  or  two  witnesses.' 

Freight  elauificaiion. — Several  witnesses  describe  the  system  of  freight  classifica- 
tion, Mr.  McGrovem,  chairman  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  entering 
into  the  subject  with  especial  fullness.  There  are  three  general  classifications  in  the 
country — the  Eastern  or  Official  classification,  the  Southern,  and  the  Western.  Each 
is  adopted  by  a  classification  committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  each  impor- 
tant railroad  company.  In  earlier  days  each  railroad  made  its  own  classification  of 
freight.  Later  on  various  traffic  associations  made  classifications,  and  only  more 
recently  were  the  present  wide-reaching  systems  adopted.  The  Southern  classifica- 
tion committee  had  its  origin  only  in  1899.  By  the  system  of  freight  classification 
oommodities  are  grouped  into  from  five  to  nine  classes,  and  the  rates  made  by  each 
railroAd  for  articles  in  one  class  are  the  same.  In  determining  the  class  an  article 
shall  take,  consideration  is  given  as  to  its  value  and  ability  to  pay  the  rate,  and,  though 
apparently  to  a  lees  degree,  as  to  weight,  bulk,  and  cost  of  transportation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  classes,  there  are  many  heavy  commodities,  such  as  usually  move 
in  carload  lots,  which  are  given  special  rates,  known  as  commodity  rates.  The  rail- 
roads hold  that  these  articles  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  regular  class  rates  even  of  the 
lowest  class.    F^h  railroad  determines  largely  its  own  commodity  rates,  the  difler- 

>  Orfswold,  p.  618;  ct.  Horkham,  p.  4S5. 
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ences  in  the  character  of  goods  transported  by  difierent  railways  making  it  desirable, 
so  it  is  stated,  that  these  commodity  rates  should  vary  on  the  different  lines.  Mr. 
McGovem  declares  that  commodity  rates  can  not  be  considered  personal  discrimina- 
tions since  all  shippers  on  a  given  railroad  receive  the  same  rates.  Nor  are  they  an 
injustice  as  between  different  classes  of  shippers.  Just  as  the  prices  of  some  classes  of 
commodities  must  be  relatively  lower  than  those  of  other  classes  in  order  to  meet 
competition,  so,  says  this  witness,  the  railroads  must  put  down  the  rates  on  certain 
important  commodities  in  order  that  they  may  handle  them  at  all.  Even  these 
reduced  rates  make  a  profit  to  the  railroad  companies.* 

It  is  admitted  by  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  that  the  power  to  put  a 
commodity  in  a  given  class  is  part  of  the  power  to  make  rates,  even  although  the 
rates  upon  a  given  class  may  be  fixed  at  different  figures  by  the  various  railroads. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  complaints  of  shippers  regarding  the 
advance  in  freight  rates  in  1900  by  means  of  classification  changes. 

Two  or  three  witnesses  representing  shippers  favor  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
national  classification  of  freight,  subject  to  some  modifications  in  detail,  on  the 
different  railways,  by  means  of  commodity  rates.  They  assert  that  the  present 
threefold  system  of  freight  classification  is  very  confusing  to  shippers,  especially 
where  goods  pass  from  the  territory  of  one  classification  to  that  of  another.  They 
hold  also  that  the  inequality  between  rates  in  different  sections,  resulting  from  the 
placing  of  commodities  in  different  classes,  is  in  many  instances  an  injustice.  It  is 
suggested  that  an  association  composed  of  business  men  and  railroad  men,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should  be  formed  to 
establish  such  a  uniform  classification.' 

Representatives  of  railroad  companies  in  some  instances  think  that  greater  unifomi- 
ity  of  classification  would  be  desirable,  but  all  who  testified  before  the  commission 
hold  that  the  establishment  of  a  single  national  classification  is  impracticable.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  there  may  be  a  very  large  traffic  in  a  commodity  which 
in  other  sections  is  of  much  less  importance  to  the  transportation  lines.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  asserted,  a  difference  in  the  classification  is  imperative.  It  is 
argued,  especially,  that  if  a  uniform  classification  should  be  attempted  the  number 
of  special  commodity  rates  made  by  the  separate  railroad  companies  would  neces- 
sarily be  greatly  increased,  so  that  there  would  really  be  no  simplification  as  com- 
pared with  present  methods.  These  witnesses  state  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
movement  toward  harmony  between  the  railroads  in  matters  of  classification  and 
that  as  the  country  develops  there  may  be  further  movement  in  the  same  direction; 
bat  they  believe  that  any  compulsory  introduction  of  uniform  classification  would 
be  entirely  inadvisable.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  matter  is  of  less  importance 
than  is  often  supposed,  because  each  railroad  company  can  make  its  own  rates,  what- 
ever the  classification  inay  be.' 

The  suggestion  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  itself  fix  the 
classification  of  freight  is  especially  opposed  by  railroad  witnesses  on  the  ground  that 
the  commission  is  incompetent  to  handle  such  a  difficult  and  complex  undertaking.* 

Export  and  import  rates. — Several  witnesses  allude  to  the  practice  of  the  railroad 
companies  in  making  lower  rates  on  goods  destined  to  foreign  countries  by  ocean 
routes,  and  on  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries  to  interior  points,  than  are  made 
on  the  same  class  of  goods  for  the  same  haul  when  they  come  from  or  are  destined 
to  domestic  points.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  upheld  the  making 
of  low  import  rates  under  certain  conditions  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  meeting 
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the  competition  of  water  transportation  direct  from  foreign  countries.  Witneflses  rep- 
resenting the  railroad  companies  defend  the  practice  chiefly  on  this  ground.  They  also 
Justify  low  export  rates  on  the  ground  that  thereby  the  markets  for  American  products 
are  extended.  It  is  asserted  that  unless  special  export  rates  for  American  grain  were 
made,  it  could  not  be  sold  in  Europe  in  competition  with  grain  from  India,  Argen- 
tina, and  other  sources.  While  the  railroad  companies  could  not  afford  to  haul  all 
of  the  traffic  at  the  same  rates  which  are  sometimes  made  for  export  and  import 
commodities  it  is  asserted  that  these  low  rates  do  not  involve  an  absolute  loss.  The 
amount  of  traffic  of  a  railroad  can  be  increased  without  increasing  the  fixed  charges, 
and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  ordinary  operating  expenses  do  not  vary  much 
with  the  amount  of  traffic  handled.  If  the  railroad  companies  can  cover  by  their 
rates  the  actual  additional  cost  of  operation  necessitated  by  hauling  these  goods,  with 
a  moderate  profit,  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  take  the  traffic,  and  ultimately  the  result 
may  even  be  a  reduction  of  the  domestic  rates.  It  is  also  asserted  that  ordinarily  no 
city  or  community  is  injured  by  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  it  through  export  and 
import  rates,  since  the  traffic  would  not  be  hauled  at  all  unless  such  low  rates  were 
made.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  preceding  volume  on  transportation  for  a 
discussion  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shippers  of  flour  as  to  the  effect  of  export  grain 
rates  on  their  business.* 

Carload  rata. — It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  make  lower  rates  on  goods 
carried  in  carload  lots  than  those  shipped  in  smaller  quantities,  the  difference  in 
some  instances  being  greater  than  the  mere  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  would 
justify.  The  merchants  of  New  York'  compliun  of  the  discrimination  between  car- 
loads and  part  carload  rates,  especially  in  the  Southern  territory.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association '  asserts  that  the  changes  in  the  Southern 
classification  in  1900  increased  the  number  of  carload  ratings,  and  increased  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  part  carload  rates.  He  holds  that  this  makes  it  in  many 
cases  almost  impossible  for  Northern  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  ship  directly 
in  moderate  quantities  to  retail  dealers  in  the  South,  and  gives  an  unfair  advantage 
to  the  jobbers  in  the  Southern  trade  centers,  who  can  bring  in  goods  at  the  low  car- 
load rates  and  distribute  them  to  the  smaller  towns  in  less  quantities. 

In  reply  to  this  it  is  stated  by  the  representative  of  the  Southern  classification 
committee*  that  the  Southern  classification  makes  fewer  carload  ratings  than  the 
official  and  Western  classifications,  and  that  the  Southern  railroads  have  not  espe- 
cially attempted  to  build  up  the  interior  points  by  carload  differentials  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Northern  cities. 

The  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  shippers  and  merchants  in  different  sections  of 
the  country  as  to  railroad  rates  often  differ  greatly  is  evidenced  by  the  attitude  of  the 
Pacific  coast  jobbers,  which  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  New  York  mer- 
chants, in  that  the  Western  merchants  insist  that  they  should  be  allowed  sufficient 
carload  differentials  to  permit  them  to  control  to  a  considerable  extent  the  jobbing 
trade  of  the  Pacific  coast.    This  matter  is  alluded  to  in  another  connection.' 

Subsidiary  freight  and  traffic  organizationa — Private  cart. — It  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  several  witnesses  that  the  system  of  fast  freight  lines  is  becoming  a  less 
important  feature  of  the  transportation  business  than  it  was  formerly.  In  many 
instances  in  the  earlier  days  cars  were  owned  by  separate  corporations,  which  oper- 
ated over  several  railway  systems  and  which  aimed  especially  to  facilitate  through 
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shipments.  At  present  it  ia  stated  that  most  of  the  so-called  fast  freight  lines  are 
merely  cooperative  arrangements  between  the  railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
conveniently  handling  through  freight  and  of  establishing  trade  names  in  the  solicit- 
ing of  bosinees.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated*  that  private  shippers  in  very  many  instances  own 
cars,  especially  those  of  a  peculiai:  character,  such  as  refrigerator  cars,  for  handling 
their  own  goods,  while  in  other  instances  there  are  important  corporations  whose  sole 
business  is  the  operation  of  such  special  classes  of  cars.  The  railroad  companies  pay 
rental  for  the  use  of  these  private  cars.  The  shippers  of  California  fruit,  in  particu- 
lar, are  disposed  to  complain  of  the  high  charges  made  by  refrigerator  companies 
and  to  favor  the  operation  of  refrigerator  cars  by  the  railroad  companies  directly. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  however,  doubts  whether  this  change 
would  prove  as  advantageous,  either  to  shippers  or  to  the  railroad  companies.* 

Railway  dearing  houses. — Mr.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  Central  Railway  clearing 
house,  Buffalo,  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  methods  of  accounting  by  that 
organization,  which  has  charge  of  the  division  of  revenue  as  regards  through  freight 
on  practically  all  lines  passing  through  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  system 
secures  great  economy  and  accuracy  in  the  adjustment  of  balances  between  the  dif- 
ferent railroad  companies,  and  also  facilitates  the  keeping  of  revenue  and  operation 
accounts  by  the  separate  railway  systems.  For  a  further  description  of  the  methods 
employed  reference  should  be  made  to  the  digest  or  the  original  testimony.* 

DISCRIMINATIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  PERSONS. 

Professor  Ripley,  Professor  Parsons,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade, 
and  two  or  three  other  witnesses'  assert  that  the  practice  of  granting  personal  dis- 
criminations of  various  kinds  in  favor  of  certain  shippers  still  exists  in  many  cases, 
although  they  admit  that  the  evil  is  less  serious  than  formerly.  Professor  Parsons 
considers  the  practice  of  granting  discriminations  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership,  and  asserts  that  it  does  not  exist  in  countries  where  the 
government  operates  the  railroads.  This  witness  alludes  especially  to  the  recent 
investigation  by  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  regarding  discriminations  on 
the  roads  in  that  State,  particularly  in  local  traffic  not  subject  to  the  interstate- 
commerce  law.  He  asserts  that  it  was  shown  that  secret  rebates  and  reductions  in 
rates  ranging  from  10  to  73  per  cent  had  been  made,  and  that  the  practice  was  almost 
universal.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  evidence  as  to  discriminations  in  favor  of 
the  Stantlard  Oil  Company  by  underbilling  of  cars,  by  fixing  rates  from  points  where 
that  company  has  refineries  lower  than  those  from  the  refineries  of  independent 
competitors  at  other  points,  and  in  other  ways. 

Professor  Ripley  declares  that  rates  on  through  shipments  from  New  England  to 
the  West  were  being  cut  very  heavily  during  1900  and  1901,  in  part  because  of  the 
tendency  toward  the  accumulation  of  empty  cars  at  the  seaboard.  Mr.  Wilson 
asserts  that  railway  discriminations  are  much  more  common  than  the  public  believes. 
A  representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  says  that  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  formerly  cat  rates  secretly,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  over- 
come the  differential  of  10  per  cent  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  had  forced  the  rail- 
roads to  allow.  He  says  that  the  San  Francisco  merchants  agreed  not  to  ship  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  that  rate  cutting  then  ceased.  An  ofiicer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  thinks  that  the  railroads  east  of  the  Missouri  River  may  have  cut 
rates  in  some  cases  on  account  of  this  differential. 
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Several  witnesses  assert  that  discrimination  by  railroads  is  the  greatest  of  all  possi- 
ble evils  to  8bipp>er8,  and  that  it  makes  less  difierence  whether  the  rates  are  high  or 
low  than  it  does  whether  they  are  uniform  or  otherwise.  The  enormous  power  of 
railroads  over  the  prosperity  of  individual  businesBes  is  emphasized.  It  is  also 
declared  that  discriminations  are  nearly  always  in  favor  of  large  shippers,  of  the 
strong  against  the  weak,  and  that  trusts  and  combinations  have  been  especially 
fostered  by  them. 

The  methods  of  discrimination  are  referred  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses  above  named 
and  also  by  two  or  three  representatives  of  railroads.  It  is  stated  that  secret  rebates 
are  still  made,  sometimes  by  methods  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect.  Sometimes 
the  discrimination  is  by  an  underclassification  of  freight  or  by  underbilling.  In 
certain  instances  shippers  deceive  the  railroads  regarding  the  classification  of  goods, 
and  railway  officers  assert  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  this  practice,  although 
inspectors  are  maintained  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  McGovem,  a  representative  of  the 
railroads,  holds  that  railroads  seldom  connive  in  underclassification  or  underbilling 
of  goods.  It  is  also  asserted  that  railroads  sometimes  agree  to  pay  cartage  in  order 
to  secure  traffic  of  particular  shippers.' 

Mr.  Langley  asserts  that  the  recent  advances  made  in  the  various  railroad  classifi- 
cations do  not  apply,  in  general,  to  articles  made  by  great  combinations,  but  affect 
those  produced  especially  by  smaller  establishments.' 

Several  railway  officers  and  others  maintain  that  the  granting  of  discriminations  has 
been  very  greatly  reduced,  especially  within  the  past  year  or  two,  when  the  prosperity 
of  the  railroads,  as  well  as  the  Agreements  and  community  of  interest  which  have  been 
established  between  them,  have  tended  to  minimize  the  practice.  These  officers 
in  several  cases  admit  by  contrast  with  present  conditions  that  discriminations  have 
hitherto  often  existed,  even  in  the  face  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  fact 
that  a  number  of  railroad  men  urge  the  advantages  of  the  consolidation  of  railroads, 
community  of  interest,  and  pooling,  especially  on  the  ground  that  such  establish- 
ment of  harmony  will  do  away  with  the  secret  discriminations  which  result  from 
excessive  competition  for  traffic,  is  also,  of  course,  an  admission  of  the  existence  of 
the  practioe.  A  representative  of  the  IMttsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares, 
however,  that  that  body  ibandoned  its  transportation  board,  which  had  aimed 
especially  to  prevent  discrimination,  because  there  were  no  complaints.' 

DISCRIMINATIOX  BETWEEN  PLACES— LONG  AND  SHORT  HAUL  BATES. 

Generally. — Professor  Ripley,  Professor  Parsons,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Board  of  Trade,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses,  criticise  the  practice  of  the  railroads 
in  making  discriminations  between  places,  and  particularly  in  making  unduly  low 
rates  for  larger  towns  where  competition  between  carriers  is  active,  while  maintain- 
ing excessively  high  rates  for  intermediate  places  which  are  not  subject  t>  competi- 
tion.* It  is  declared  by  the  witnesses  above  named,  and  incidentally  by  some  others, 
that  the  railroads  very  generally  make  the  rates  to  competitive  points  much  lower 
than  those  to  intermediate  points.  The  interstate-commerce  act  prohibits  railroads 
from  charging  more  for  a  shorter  haul  over  the  same  track  than  is  charged  for  a 
longer  haul,  unless  the  circumstances  be  dissimilar.  Water  competition  has  been 
held  by  the  courts  to  constitute  a  difference  in  conditions  justifying  a  lower  rate  for 
the  longer  haul.  It  is  stated  by  several  witnesses  that  the  railroads  in  many  cases, 
more  particularly  in  the  South,  make  these  lower  rates  for  the  longer  haul  to  points 
where  there  is  no  water  competition,  but  only  where  there  is  competition  between 
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different  railroads.  It  is  asserted  further  that  the  railroads  thus  possess  an  enormous 
power  over  the  prosperity  of  communities,  and  especially  that  they  attempt  con- 
stantly to  build  up  the  larger  towns  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  undue 
aggregation  of  people  in  the  cities  is  considered  by  some  of  these  witnesses  as  an  evil 
in  itself.  One  witness  aiigues  that  under  Grovemment  ownership  of  railroads  the 
motive  to  make  such  discriminations  between  places  disappears.  Others,  in  alluding 
not  only  to  the  discriminations  in  favor  of  larger  towns,  but  to  those  between  certain 
cities  and  sections  themselves,  declare  that  the  railroads  assume  an  unjustifiable 
d^ree  of  paternalism,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  deprive  cities  and  sections  of  their 
natural  advantages  of  location  and  resources  by  making  rates  which  put  other  less 
favorably  situated  places  on  an  equality.' 

Southern  banng-poinl  sysUm. — Mr.  Wilson  in  particular  discusses  the  long  and 
short  haul  discriminations  in  the  Southern  States.  The  railroads,  he  asserts,  have 
adopted  almost  universally  what  is  known  as  the  basing-point  system,  giving  lower 
rates  to  certain  competitive  centers  than  to  smaller  noncompetitive  points,  even  those 
nearer  the  point  of  origin  of  the  traffic.  In  theory  these  basing  points  have  been 
established  by  water  competition,  but  in  practice  unduly  favorable  rates  are  given  to 
many  towns  where  there  is  no  water  competition,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
smaller  places.  Mr.  McGovern,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee;  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  two  or  three  other  railway  officers'  admit 
the  existence  of  this  practice  in  the  South,  and  admit  that  basing-point  rates  have 
been  extended  to  places  where  there  is  no  water  competition.  They  assert  that  rail- 
roads reaching  towns  not  subject  to  water  competition  have  insisted  on  the  right  to 
establish  rates  which  will  enable  those  towns  to  do  business  with  others  having  water 
competition.  As  railroads  have  been  constructed  and  towns  have  grown  up,  these 
favorable  rates  have  been  extended  from  one  to  another  with  a  view  to  creating  job- 
bing centers  from  which  the  surrounding  territory  may  be  supplied.  Mr.  McGovem 
insists  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  require  the  railroads  to  grant  as  low  rates  to  smaller 
places  as  they  are  forced  to  make  to  these  competitive  points.  Mr.  Markham  pre- 
sents the  same  argument,  but  lays  a  special  stress  on  the  influence  of  coastwise  and 
river  transportation  in  the  forcing  of  the  establishment  of  low  rates  to  trade  centers. 
He  says  that  although  in  some  instances  no  boats  are  operated  on  rivers  reaching 
these  centers,  the  mere  possibility  of  establishing  such  means  of  transportation  forces 
the  railroads  to  make  low  rates.  This  witne-sa  especially  maintains  that  the  interme- 
diate communities  are  not  harmed  by  the  granting  of  low  rates  to  competitive  points. 
The  railroad  could  not  get  the  through  traffic  at  all  unless  it  made  such  rates,  so  that 
it  can  not  be  said  that  the  traffic  is  diverted  from  the  small  towns.  The  through 
business  may  not  contribute  to  the  fixed  charges  of  the  railroad,  or  may  contribute 
proportionally  less  than  the  lo<'al  business,  but  it  does  leave  a  profit  after  paying  the 
added  expense  of  transportation  which  it  actually  causes,  and  by  means  of  this  profit 
the  railroads  are  even  enabled  to  reduce  rates  to  the  intermediate  points  below  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  be. 

Alleged  dhicrimuialion  agairttl  Middle  West  in  rate*  to  SotUhem  Slates. — Mr.  Wilson, 
a  representative  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  asserts  that  the  railroads  leading 
from  the  North  to  the  Southern  States  have  discriminated  against  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  Middle  Western  cities  in  making  rates.  He  says  that  formerly  Cin- 
cinnati did  a  very  large  business  in  the  distribution  of  goods  through  the  South,  but 
that  when  more  railroads  were  built  competition  became  active  until  an  agreement 
was  reached  in  1879  between  the  railroads  from  the  Eastern  cities  and  those  from  the 
Western  cities  as  regards  the  Southern  traffic.  By  this  agreement  the  Eastern  roads 
were  to  maintain  low  rates  on  manufactured  articles  which  would  favor  the  cities  of 
the  Kaiftem  seaboard,  while  the  roads  leading  South  from  the  Ohio  River  were  to  be 
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REVIEW   OF   EVIDENCE.  XVII 

given  control  of  the  traffic  in  grain,  packing-house  products,  and  similar  articles. 
Since  1879  manufacturing  busiuees  has  moved  westward,  and  these  Western  cities 
now  demand — bat,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson,  demand  in  vain — conceesiona  in  rates 
which  will  enable  them  to  compete  fairly  with  the  Eastern  cities  in  the  Southern 
markets.  The  witness  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  wide  difference  of  rates  from 
the  Eastern  and  Western  cities  to  the  South.  Thus,  while  the  distance  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Atlanta  is  only  54  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the 
rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  are  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates,  and  still 
greater  differences  exist  to  some  other  points.  A  suit  brought  by  the  Western  ship- 
pers before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  a  view  to  securing  more 
iavorable  rates,  is  still  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Wilson  says  further  that  there  is  some  conflict  between  the  interests  of  some  of  the 
Western  cities,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  especially  acting  together,  while  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis  seem  indifierent  to  this  movement.  The  witness  also  holds  that  St 
Louis  has  been  favored  in  rates  on  agricultural  products  to  the  South,  as  compared 
with  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  hope  of  Cincinnati  people  that  the  lease  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railroad,  a  road  which  was  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  facilitate  its 
Southern  trade,  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  Southern  Railway,  will  do  away  with  the  motive  on  the  part  of 
the  Southern  Kail  way  to  discriminate  in&vorof  the  Eastern  points  which  it  reaches.' 

To  these  complaints  regarding  discriminations  against  Cincinnati  it  is  replied  by 
Mr.  Goillaadeu,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  that  the  volume  of  trade 
from  these  Western  cities  to  the  South  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  Eastern 
railroads  feel  that  the  rates  made  by  the  Western  lines  are  even  more  favorable  than 
thoee  from  the  Eastern  cities.  It  is  also  held  that  the  competition  of  coastwise 
steamship  lines  largely  determines  the  rates  made  by  the  Eastern  railroads.' 

Alleged  discriminaiioru  againgt  Pacific  coast  cities. — In  the  spring  of  1901  a  case  was 
being  heard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  freight  rates 
from  interior  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast  The  jobbers  of  St  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
other  Middle  West  cities  were  undertaking  to  secure  an  order  from  the  commission 
directing  that  the  rates  from  those  cities  to  the  Pacific  coast  should  be  lower  than 
those  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  is 
shorter.  They  also  demanded  that  the  considerable  differentials,  which  had  been 
made  by  all  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  except  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern,  in  favor  of  carload  lots  as  against  smaller  shipments,  should  be  reduced  in 
order  that  the  Middle  West  jobbers  might  more  readily  ship  goods  directly  to  retailers 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  third  demand  was  that  the  rates  on  certain  similar  classes 
of  articles,  which  have  hitherto  been  difierent,  should  be  made  the  same  in  order 
that  several  classes  might  be  shipped  in  a  single  package  at  a  rate  lower  than  that 
previously  charged  on  the  highest  rated  article  in  the  package,  a  change  which 
would  also  facilitate  small  direct  shipments  to  coast  towns.  These  demands  were 
opposed  by  the  San  Francisco  merchants,  particularly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers' 
Ass<K-iation,  and  also  by  several  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  Pacific  coast  jobbers,  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  representing 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  were  heard  before  the  Industrial  CommisBion,  but  no 
t  -Mtimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  side  of  the  case  was  taken.  Mr.  Langley, 
of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  testifies  briefly  on  the  same  subject,  agree- 
ing in  the  position  taken  by  the  two  other  witnesses.  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Stubbs 
maintain  that,  although  the  distance  from  the  Middle  Western  cities  to  the  Pacific 
(■oast  is  considerably  less  than  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  low  cost 
of  water  transportation  justifies  a  low  rail  rate  from  seaboard  to  seaboard  to  meet 
water  competition.  It  ia  held  that  the  rates  from  the  Middle  Western  cities  to  the 
Picific  coast  ought  to  be  even  higher  than  those  from  the  seaboard.     At  present 
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they  are  usually  the  same.  To  make  the  intermediate  rates  lower  than  those  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  to  deprive  New  York  and  San  Francisco  alike  of 
their  natural  advantages  of  location  growing  out  of  the  cheapness  of  water  transpor- 
tation. These  witnesses  further  assert  that  the  practice  of  making  differential  rates 
in  favor  of  carload  shipments  to  jobbing  centers  is  common  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  jobbing  centers  of  each  section  should  in 
this  way  be  given  the  advantage  of  their  natural  location. 

Both  of  these  witnesses  maintain  that  there  is  stronger  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  sea  carriers  at  San  Francisco  now  than  there  has  been  for  some  time  before.  They 
allude  especially  to  the  establishment  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Line, 
which  makes  regular  voyages  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  carries  freight 
at  very  low  rates,  and  with  promptness  and  regularity. 

These  witnesses  further  argue  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate  commerce  act  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  other  authorities,  as  well  as  by  shippere  generally,  has  been  such  as  to 
justify  the  making  of  lower  rates  for  longer  distances  where  water  competition 
exists.  The  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  are  lower  than  those  to 
interior  points  in  California  and  adjacent  States,  the  local  rate  back  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  interior  towns  being  added  to  the  through  rate.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
same  principle  should  apply  both  ways,  and  that  interior  cities  in  the  East  should 
pay  as  high  or  higher  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  those  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard." 

Alleged  discriminatian  against  Denver. — Mr.  Griffith,  a  representative  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  alludes  to  the  case  of  Kindel  r.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  is  also  discussed  more  fully  in  the  first  report  of  this  com- 
mission on  transportation.'  This  witness  states  that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  that  case  was  that  the  railroads  might  not  charge  more  from 
Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  from  the  Missouri  River  and  more  eastern  points, 
and  it  was  believed  at  the  time  of  liis  testimony  (May,  1901)  that  the  changed  rates 
would  very  soon  be  put  in  force  by  the  railroad  companies.  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  railroads  had  had  no  desire  to  make  the 
rates  from  Denver  so  high,  but  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not 
recognize  railroad  competition  as  a  justification  for  making  the  rate  for  the  longer 
distance  less  than  that  for  the  shorter  distance,  while  the  railroads  were  not  willing ' 
to  admit  that  Denver  was  affected  by  sea  competition  from  the  Eastern  seaboard 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  than  other  mountain 
points.  To  reduce  the  rates  from  Denver,  without  the  justification  of  sea  competi- 
tion, would  have  meant  a  reduction  of  rates  from  other  points  in  the  West  also.' 

The  representative  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  states  also  that  manu&c- 
turers  in  Colorado  complain  that  the  rates  on  raw  materials  from  the  East  are  unduly 
high  as  compared  with  those  on  manufactured  products,  so  that  they  are  placed  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  most  vigorous  complaint,  however,  comes  from  the  Denver  job- 
bers. This  witness  presents  figures  showing  that  the  rates  from  Denver  to  common 
points  in  Montana,  Utah,  and  other  neighboring  States  are  nearly  as  high  as  the 
rates  from  Missouri  River  points  to  those  States,  while  the  rate  from  Missouri  River 
points  to  Denver  is  also  nearly  as  high  as  the  rate  from  Missouri  River  to  these  more 
distant  common  points.  Denver  jobbers  are  therefore  at  a  great  disadvantage,  since 
the  rate  from  the  East  to  Denver,  plus  the  rate  from  Denver  to  these  common  points, 
is  very  much  higher  than  the  direct  rate  from  the  cities  on  the  Missouri  River  and 
farther  east.  This  witness  thinks  that  a  new  base  line  for  making  of  rates  should  be 
established  for  Denver  and  cities  parallel  with  it,  so  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
opportunity  for  becoming  distributing  centers.* 
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MigceUaneous  digcriminatiom  between  placet.^ — Several  witnesses  also  discuss  other 
alleged  discriminatioDS  between  particular  places.  Keference  should  be  made  to 
the  digest,  pages  cvil-cxx,  for  a  fuller  summary  of  this  testimony.  The  principal 
alleged  discriminations  which  are  discussed  are  those  in  favor  of  Savannah  as  against 
Atlanta,  in  favor  of  Birmingham  as  against  Atlanta,  and  in  favor  of  Norfolk  on 
through  traffic  over  the  Southern  Railway  through  Aaheville  as  against  Charleston 
on  traffic  throi^h  the  same  city.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  differeatiala  estab- 
lished by  the  trunk  lines  as  between  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities.  This  subject  is, 
however,  more  fully  discussed  in  the  previous  report  of  the  Industrial  Commiasion 
on  transportation.*  The  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  freight  bureau  thinks  that 
the  Southern  railroads  make  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  cotton  mills  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  in  favor  of  those  in  Massachusetts  and  the  North. 
The  freight  rate  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  cotton  mills  in  New  England  was  stated 
to  be  based  on  a  rate  of  55^  cents  to  Boston,  while  the  rate  to  Carolina  mill  points 
was  stated  at  59  cents.  The  rates  from  Memphis  to  Liverpool  are  sometimes  lower 
than  tboee  to  Carolina  points.  This  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  railroads 
should  be  forced  to  reduce  their  rates  to  the  Southern  mills  unduly,  but  thinks  that 
there  should  he  some  change.'  Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
says  that  the  rates  made  by  the  railroad  companies  on  cotton  from  Southern  centers 
to  the  seaports  for  export  shipment  are  practically  determined  by  the  ocean  rates, 
the  port  which  secures  the  lowest  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool  fixing  the  rail  rate  to  all 
the  ports.* 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

Powen  of  Jntentate  Commerce  Commitgion. — Several  witnesses,  especially  represent- 
ing  shippers,  but  including  two  or  three  railroad  officers,  the  railroad  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  one  or  two  others,  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  comparatively  little  power  at  present  to  regulate  railroad  rates.  They 
are  inclined  to  hold  that  the  commission  has  exercised  a  somewhat  beneficial 
influence  through  public  opinion  and  the  publicity  which  it  has  given  to  railroad 
questions.  Two  or  three  railroad  officers  especially  declare  that  the  commission  has 
accomplished  all  that  Congress  expected  it  to  accomplish,  or  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
country  that  it  should  accomplish.  Several  other  witnesses,  however,  believe  that 
the  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  increased  in  various  directions,  and  assert 
that  it  is  now  not  able  to  correct  numerous  abuses  which  exist,  especially  discrimi- 
nations in  rates  as  between  different  localities.  Mr.  Jackson  sees  no  reason  why  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  not  have  all  the  powers  which  the  Maasa- ' 
cboaetts  Railroad  Commiasion  possesses  as  regards  State  railroads.* 

The  more  general  thought  of  shippers  and  disinterested  witnesses  is  that,  while  the 
commission  should  not  be  permitted  to  prescribe  all  rates  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  involved,  it  should  have  the  power  to  revise 
rates,  either  directly  when  tariffs  are  submitted  by  the  railroads,  or  on  complaint, 
and  to  put  its  decisions  into  immediate  effect,  pending  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  The 
long  delays  resulting  from  the  present  system  of  appeals  to  the  courts  are  held  to 
work  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  shippers,  who  are  compelled  to  continue  for 
months  or  years  paying  the  rates  against  which  complaint  is  made.  These  witnesses 
believe  that  the  burden  of  appeal  should  rest  upon  the  railroads  rather  than  upon 
shippers.* 
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XX  INDUSTEIAL   COMMISSION: — TRANSPOBTATION. 

Several  representatives  of  railroad  companies,  together  with  one  or  two  other  wit- 
nesses, vigorously  oppose  the  idea,  proposed  in  some  quarters,  of  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates  generally,  asserting  that  the  commission 
has  not  the  necessary  expert  knowledge,  especially  in  view  of  the  wide  difference  in 
conditions  and  localities.  They  hold  that  the  railroads  have  many  most  difficult 
elements  to  consider,  but  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to  make  reasonable  rates  and 
to  build  up  the  country  which  they  reach.  It  is  asserted  also  that  to  give  the  com- 
mission general  power  of  revision  amounts  to  giving  power  to  fix  all  rates.  These 
witnesses,  moreover,  oppose  the  suggestion  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
should  be  enforced  pending  appeal,  declaring  that  there  is  much  less  possibility  of 
recovering  damages  against  shippers  because  of  losses  from  unduly  low  rates,  if  the 
judgment  of  the  courts  is  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  railroad,  than  there  is  of  recovery 
against  the  railroad  if  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  shippers.  They  hold  that  such  an 
important  power  as  that  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  a  rate  ought  not  to  be  left  to  any 
authority  less  final  or  less  conservative  than  the  Supreme  Court.' 

Inspection  of  <uxount». — Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,'  thinks  that  that  commission  ought  to  be  empowered  to  require  uni- 
formity in  the  financial  accounts,  as  well  as  in  the  operating  accounts,  of  railroads, 
and  to  inspect  their  books  directly.  There  will  be  some  objection,  on  the  groimd 
that  the  secrets  of  the  railroad  might  be  ascertained,  but  the  last  convention  of  State 
railroad  commissioners  approved  the  proposition,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  State 
and  national  commissions  to  have  such  supervision  of  railroad  accounts  if  they  would 
properly  perform  the  duties  of  regulation  imposed  upon  them.  Mr.  Greene,  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York,  believes  that  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  of  railroad 
accounts  is  desirable,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  better,  instead  of  having  direct  inspec- 
tion by  Government  officers,  to  require  the  examination  and  auditing  of  accounts  by 
expert  private  auditors,  under  bond,  only  the  results  of  whose  investigations  should 
be  made  known.*  Mr.  Rice,  who  was  connected  with  an  investigation  of  the  Head- 
ing Railroad  Company  several  years  ago,  holds  that  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  accounts  of  railroads,  though  correct  on  their  face,  may  be  deceptive  to  investors 
and  stockholders.  Railroads  which  have  other  companies  subordinate  to  them  are 
especially  able,  if  they  wish,  to  make  the  accounts  misleading.  This  witness, 
therefore,  believes  in  inspection  of  railroad  accounts  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.* 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses,  however,  do  not  favor  an  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  railroads.  Mr. 
SchiS,  a  banker,  especially  declares  that  railroad  corporations  seldom  deceive  the 
public  in  regard  to  their  true  earnings  and  the  state  of  their  finances.' 

StaU  railroad  commistiont. — Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad 
commissioners,  says  that  this  board  has  general  supervision  over  both  railroads  and 
street  railroads  within  the  State.  It  has  absolute  control  in  reference  to  questions 
of  grade  crossings  and  all  safety  appliances.  It  has  control  over  the  issue  of  securi- 
ties, and  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  issued  only  for  actual  value.  It  has  also 
power  to  pass  on  the  construction  of  new  railroads.  The  board  does  not  audit  the 
books  of  the  railroad  companies,  but  requires  detailed  reports.  Its  powers  regard- 
ing passenger  and  freight  rates  are  nominally  only  advisory,  but  in  practice  the 
recommendations  of  the  board  are  nearly  always  carried  out  by  the  railroads, 
especially  through  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  while  in  a  few  instances  the  board 
has  appealed  to  the  legislature,  which  has  usually  passed  laws  sustaining  its  position.' 
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Iteference  is  also  made  to  the  powers  of  the  Minnesota  railroad  commission. 
The  secretary  of  this  commission  says  that  the  law  permits  it  to  fix  rates  within 
the  State.  Formerly  it  could  act  only  on  complaint,  but  by  an  act  of  1897  it  can 
proceed  on  its  own  motion.  Under  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  it  is  held  that  the  orders  of  the  commission  are  subject  to  review  by  the 
courts.  The  commission  has  recently  made  an  order  r^arding  the  rates  on  hard 
coal  from  Dnluth  to  New  Ulm,  from  which  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  this  appeal  was  still  pending  at  the  time  of  the  witness' 
testimony.  This  commission  also  has  power  regarding  the  inspection  of  grain  and 
the  regulation  of  elevators.' 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Oenertd  importance  and  infiiunce. — ^Two  or  three  witnesses  point  out  the  great  impor- 
tance of  coastwise,  lake,  and  river  transportation,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  influence 
on  railway  rates.  Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway,  declares  that  rail- 
way rates  throughout  the  country  are  influenced  by  the  transportation  on  the  oceans 
and  the  Gulf,  on  the  Mississippi  and  other  large  rivers,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
tendency  in  all  cases  being  to  bring  down  rates  even  between  points  far  removed 
from  actual  water  routes.*  The  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg 
maintains  that  transportation  by  water  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  injury  to  rail- 
roads, but  that  the  two  classes  of  transportation  are  complementary  to  one  another, 
water  carriers  being  especially  adapted  to  the  heavy  commodities  which  require  less 
rapidity  of  transportation.  The  general  development  of  industry  which  water  trans- 
portation makes  possible  is  a  benefit  to  the  railways.'  The  influence  of  water  transpor- 
tation in  causing  the  reduction  of  rates  for  long  hauls  by  the  railroads,  as  compared 
vith  the  short  hauls,  is  especially  discussed  in  another  place.     (See  pp.  zv-xvii.) 

OoaMtuiM  trantpoiiatUm. — Mr.  Guillaudeu,  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  Mr.  Hayne,  solicitor  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Company,  two  of  the  leading  Atlantic  coastwise  steamship  lines,  give  testimony 
regarding  the  conditions  of  coastwise  transportation,  and  representatives  of  railroads, 
particularly  in  the  South,  also  discuss  this  subject.*  These  witnesses  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  various  railroads  operating  from  the  Atlantic  coast  cities,  particularly 
those  south  of  Baltimore,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  financially  interested  in  the 
coastwise  steamship  lines.  Nearly  all  of  the  steamship  lines  are  either  owned 
altogether  by  the  railroads  or  are  to  a  certain  extent  controlled  by  them.  Never- 
theless it  is  asserted  by  most  of  these  witnesses  that  there  is  a  very  material  degree  of 
competition  still  existing  between  the  Atlantic  water  lines  and  the  rail  lines,  and 
that  the  water  lines  largely  determine  the  rail  rates  as  r^ards  certain  commodities 
in  certain  territory.  Mr.  Langley,  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  however,  hold  that  the  relations  of 
the  water  and  rail  lines  are  so  close  that  there  is  practically  no  competition  as  r^ards 
rates.' 

The  steamship  companies  are  in  most  instances  members  of  the  various  traffic 
associations  of  the  Southern  States,  and  thus  have  an  influence  in  determining  the 
general  bads  of  freight  rates.  Differentials  are  r^^larly  allowed  in  favor  of  the 
coastwise  lines,  on  the  ground  that  the  transportation  is  slower  and  more  subject  to 
risk  and  that  goods  most  be  rehandled  in  many  cases  before  reaching  their  destina- 
tion. Through  rates  are  made  by  the  steamship  lines  in  connection  with  railroads, 
the  division  of  receipts  being  usually  on  the  principle  that  water  lines  shall  receive 
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aa  much  for  carrying  freight  2  miles  as  the  rail  lines  receive  for  carrying  it  1  mile,  on 
account  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  water  carriage.  Witnesses  especially  assert  that 
there  are  some  classes  of  traffic,  especially  in  very  bulky  goods,  which  belong  nat- 
urally to  the  steamship  lines,  while  there  are  other  classes  of  traffic,  especially  in 
perishable  commodities,  from  which  they  are  largely  excluded.  It  is  also  stated 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  coastwise  steamers  to  adopt  the 
same  classification  for  freight,  based  on  value  largely,  as  the  railroads,  although 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  water  transportation  which  make  departures  from  the 
ordinary  methods  of  classification  necessary.  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  says  that  in  transportation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  by 
water  the  basis  is  largely  that  of  space  occupied,  the  result  being  that  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  rates  on  different  classes  of  goods  as  proportioned  to  their  value, 
and  that  transcontinental  nil  lines  are  forced  to  make  commodity  rates  on  a  some- 
what similar  basis  in  order  to  meet  water  competition.' 

American  mtrchant  marine  and  thiji  gubsidiet. — Mr.  Howes,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  has  also  been  largely  interested  in  ocean  transportation, 
makes  an  argument  against  the  proposed  policy  of  granting  subsidies  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  American  ocean  steamships.'  He  traces  the  history  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  The  decline,  which  was  brought 
about  in  the  first  place  by  the  civil  war,  continued  on  account  of  the  early  ezpen- 
siveness  of  constructing  iron  vessels  in  this  country.  The  witness  believes  that  at 
present,  by  virtue  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  iron  In  this  coun- 
try, American  shipyards  can  build  most  classes  of  vessels  nearly,  if  not  quite,  aa 
cheaply  as  foreign  shipyards.  He  charges  especially  that  American  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  have  sold  plates  and  other  materials  for  vessels  to  English  shipbuild- 
eiB  at  much  lower  rates  than  they  make  to  American  shipbuilders.  He  also  holds 
that  American  shipyards  are  relatively  better  able  to  compete  with  those  abroad  in 
the  construction  of  high-class  vessels,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  labor  is  required' 
than  in  the  construction  of  tramp  steamers  and  other  less  expensive  vessels,  where 
the  raw  material  is  the  chief  cost.  Mr.  Howes  lays  great  emphasis  on  the  superior 
economy  of  American  lalx)r,  despite  the  higher  rates  of  wages. 

Finally,  this  witness  asserts  that  the  policy  of  ship  subsidies,  as  practiced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  early  days,  was  by  no  means  successful,  and  that  no  European 
country  except  France  makes  any  attempt  to  subsidize  freight  steamers.  In  England 
the  subsidies  are  altogether  in  favor  of  fast  passenger  and  mail  steamers.  France 
has  undertaken  to  subsidize  vessels,  but  her  merchant  marine  is  declining  relatively 
to  that  of  other  countries.  Mr.  Howes  thinks  it  especially  desirable  that  Americans 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  vessels  abroad  and  operate  them  under  the  American 
flag;  and  he  points  to  the  great  development  of  the  Norw^iian  shipping  trade,  much 
of  which  is  carried  in  vessels  bought  abroad,  as  showing  the  possibilities  of  this 
practice. 

Representatives  of  the  coastwise  steamship  lines  seem  to  doubt  whether  the  grant- 
ing of  ship  subsidies  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  them.*  A  representative  of  the 
Mississippi  River  transportation  interests  at  New  Orleans  also  is  disposed  to  doubt 
the  desirability  of  ship  subsidies.  The  secretary  of  the  Pittsbuig  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, however,  expresses  himself  aa  strongly  in  their  favor.* 

The  Nuxiragtuin  Canal. — Two  or  three  witnesses  declare  incidentally  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  Nioaraguan  Canal  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country.'  A 
representative  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade  argues  especially  that  the  canal 
will  be  advantageous  to  California  by  permitting  cheaper  transportation  of  its  prod- 
ucts to  Europe  and  to  Eastern  markets.     He  thinks  that  this  advantage  will  ofbet 
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the  fact  that  Eastern  dties  will  be  btx>cight  into  more  direct  relation  with  the  Orient, 
and  will  thus  tend  to  deprive  San  Franciuco  of  acme  of  the  trade  which  it  now  enjoys. 
Mr.  Stubbe,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  however,  believes  that  the  injury  from 
this  latter  cause  to  California's  interests  will  more  than  offset  any  advantages  that 
can  come  to  the  State  from  the  construction  of  the  canal.' 

Orieiital  trade. — Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  Orient.  He  refers 
especially  to  the  recent  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  transportation  between  San 
Francisco  and  Asiatic  ports.  He  says  that  the  trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands, 
aside  from  that  in  army  stores,  is  as  yet  comparatively  unimportant,  but  thinks  that 
■8  Boon  as  the  islands  are  completely  pacified  there  will  prota.bIy  be  a  great  develop- 
ment in  commerce  there.' 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVEB  TRANSPORTATION. 

Atnotmi  of  traffic — DifficuUiet  encountered. — Mr.  Bryant,  a  representative  of  the 
Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange  of  New  Orleans,  and  Mr.  Markham,  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  give  somewhat  extended  testimony  regard- 
ing Mississippi  River  commerce  and  its  effect  on  rail  transportation.'  These  wit- 
nesses agrae  in  stating  that  the  amount  of  transportation  by  the  river  has  decreased 
during  the  past  20  years  as  compared  with  rail  transportation.  Mr.  Bryant  asserts 
that  there  has  been  some  absolute  increase  since  1890;  the  census  of  that  year 
showed  6,401,000  tons  of  freight  carried  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  while  sta- 
tiatics  compiled  by  the  witness  in  1900  show  7,693,000  tons  carried.  Mr.  Markham 
presents  figures  showing  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  forwarded  from  St.  Louis  in  1880 
was  1,037,000  tons,  while  in  1900  it  was  only  245,000  tons.  Both  these  witnesses 
point  out,  however,  that  the  statistics  of  Mississippi  commerce  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, there  being  no  definite  authority  for  collecting  them  and  no  systematic  methods 
of  keeping  records  on  the  part  of  the  vessels. 

The  decline  of  trafiSc  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  great  improvements  in  rail  transportation.  Mr.  Bryant  asserts  also  that  the 
rulroads  have  discriminated  in  their  rates  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  river 
traffic,  charing  extremely  low  rates  between  points  on  the  railroad  which  are  reached 
by  the  river,  while  making  up  the  loss  thus  occasioned  by  high  rates  on  intermediate 
traffic.  Mr.  Markham,  on  the  other  hand,  while  affirming  the  necessity  of  meeting 
river  rates  in  rail  transportation,  holds  that  the  influence  of  the  river  in  lowering 
ntee  extends,  though  to  a  somewhat  lower  degree  than  in  the  case  of  points  actually 
reached  by  the  river,  to  practically  all  territory  for  a  long  distance  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Bryant  says  also  that  the  decline  in  river  traffic  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
'  shortness  of  the  navigable  season,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  denudation  of  the  forests 
and  by  theconfining  of  the  river  between  strong  levees;  and  that  moreover  the  improve- 
ments of  the  river  have  not  been  effective  in  preventing  danger  to  navigation,  while 
especially  the  bridges  over  the  river  are,  in  many  instances,  a  great  hindrance. .  Both 
these  witnesses  point  out  that  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  with  foreign  countries,  by  way 
of  the  river  and  the  ocean,  is  considerably  hampered  by  the  insufficient  depth  of  water 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Fads  system  of  jetties  and  improvements 
deepened  the  channel  to  26  feet,  but  vessels  drawing  30  feet  or  more  would  come  to 
New  Orleans  if  practicable,  and  these  larger  vessels  could  carry  freight  more  cheaply 
than  those  which  now  enter  the  river.  Mr.  Bryant  refers  especially  to  the  difficulty 
al  navigating  the  Ohio  River,  and  says  that  the  large  coal  traffic  coming  down  the 
river  is  carried  only  during  very  short  periods.  Two  other  witnesses  speak  of  the 
system  of  dams,  which  is  being  established  with  a  view  to  equalizing  the  flow  of 
water  in  this  river.' 
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Bffed  of  river  competiiUm  on  rates. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  freight  rates  on  the 
Mississippi  River  are  much  lower  than  the  railway  rates,  in  part  because  of  the  slow- 
ness and  risks  of  river  transportation.  He  asserts  also  that  when  the  river  is  low,  so 
that  transportation  is  more  difficult,  the  rail  rates  are  raised.  Mr.  Markham  says 
that  the  river  competition  practically  fixes  the  rates  for  railroads  between  all  the 
important  river  points.  Moreover,  according  to  this  witness,  the  influence  of  Missis- 
sippi River  traffic  affects  rail  rates  from  and  to  points  far  distant  from  the  river. 
Chicago,  for  example,  insists  upon  having  rail  rates  to  Soatbem  points  which  will 
enable  it  to  compete  with  St.  Louis  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  while  other  smaller 
towns  insist  that  the  railroads  reaching  them  shall  make  rates  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  Chicago.  A  similar  chain  of  influence  extends  through  the  South  and 
secures  to  points  far  distant  from  the  river  a  reduction  of  rates.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  another  light  in  connection  with  the  long  and  short  haul  discriminations 
in  the  Southern  States.' 

THE  ANTHRACITE-COAL  SITUATION. 

During  1900  and  1901  there  were  movements  among  aome  of  the  railroads  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  anthracite-coal  traffic  toward  the  establishment  of  a  community  of 
interest.  A  subcommission  of  the  Indus>trial  Commission  took  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  officers  of  the  railroads  and  of  coal  operators  in  New  York  during  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  and  two  or  three  other  witnesses  were  afterwards  heard  before  the  com- 
mission at  Washington.  See  also  testimony  on  this  subject  in  the  Mining  Volume. 
(Vol.  XII,  Digest.) 

Relation  of  railroads  to  anthraeiie-coal  industry.  — The  railroads  reaching  the  anthracite- 
coal  fields  are  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
he  Erie,  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
oa.  produced  is  transported  by  these  railroads  to  New  York  and  other  tide-water 
points,  apparently  not  more  than  19  or  20  per  cent  being  used  in  Western  and 
Southern  markets.' 

Each  of  the  railroads  named  controls  one  or  more  coal-producing  companies.  In 
the  case  of  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  several  of  the  other  railroads,  these 
coal  companies  are,  according  to  the  witnesses  representing  these  interests,  virtually 
identical  with  the  railroads,  being  organized  separately  chiefly  because  of  the  l^;al 
restrictions  which  prevent  railroads  from  operating  coal  mines.  The  accounts  of 
these  railroad  coal  companies  are,  however,  kept  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the 
railroads,  and  they  pay  the  regular  freight  rates  to  the  railroads.  The  coal  compa- 
nies controlled  by  the  railroads  also  buy  large  quantities  of  coal  from  so-called  "indi- 
vidual," or  smaller,  operators.* 

The  proportion  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  railroad  companies  has  apparently  been 
until  recenUy  about  two-thirds,  the  output  of  individual  operators  being  variously 
stated  by  witnesses  at  from  30  to  34  per  cent.  Re<-ent  purchases,  by  the  railroads,  of 
the  mines  of  independent  operators  have  reduced  this  percentage  materially.  The 
secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association  says  that  at  present  the  out- 
put belonging  to  independent  producers  is  probably  about  29  per  cent,*  but  other  wit- 
nesses put  it  at  a  lower  proportion.  It  appears  also  that  these  railroad  coal  companies 
hold  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  undeveloped  or  reserve  coal  lands,  so  that 
in  the  future,  as  present  mines  are  exhausted,  their  control  of  the  actual  output  will 
presumably  be  greater.    It  is  maintained  that  the  reason  why  the  railroads  bought 
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up  coal  landR  was  the  desire  to  make  their  transportation  busineas  permanent.  Tlie 
operations  of  individual  concerns  with  small  capital  were  likely  to  be  irregular,  while 
traffic  might  be  diverted  from  one  railroad  to  another  so  long  as  the  mines  were  inde- 
pendently owned.'  The  proportion  of  coal  produced  by  independent  operators  and 
by  the  railroad  companies,  respectively,  varies  considerably  in  the  case  of  the  differ- 
ent railroads.  On  the  Reading,  for  example,  only  about  1 ,000,000  tons  out  of  8,000,000 
or  9,000,000  tons  hauled  yearly  is  produced  by  independent  operators.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  independent  operators  is  largest  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Bailroad, 
which  in  1900  mined  only  2,922,000  tons  out  of  7,675,000  tons  carried.* 

EiUMithment  of  community  of  interest. — It  appears  probable  from  the  statements  of 
witnesses  summarized  below  that  the  practice  has  long  prevailed  among  the  anthra- 
cite-coal railroads  of  acting  more  or  less  in  harmony  as  regards  the  division  of  the 
traffic  and  the  fixing  of  prices  of  coal.  Apparently  it  was  partly  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  effective  agreements  and  thorough  harmony  in  the  past 
that  the  recent  movement  toward  community  of  interest  or  ownership  has  taken 
place.  Witnesses  representing  financial  interests,  independent  operators,  and  ofifi- 
eers  of  the  railroads  concerned  all  agree  that  there  has  been  established  a  certain 
degree  of  community  of  interest,  affecting  more  especially  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, Jersey  Central,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  Erie  railroads. 
These  railroads  carried  in  1900  about  72J  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  ship- 
ments. The  precise  nature  of  the  combination  is  not  made  clear,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  purchase  or  interchange  of  stocks  by  a  few 
large  capitalists,  which  gives  them  a  powerful  influence  in  the  management  of  all  the 
roads  name'l.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  have  been  especially  instrumental  in  this  move- 
ment. Various  men  are  directors  in  several  of  the  railroads  at  the  same  time.  The 
object  is  admitted  to  be  to  bring  about  a  consideration  of  the  mutual  interests  of  the 
roads.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  absolute  combination  or  consolidation  between 
these  railroads,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Reading  Company  has  recently  bought 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  the  Erie  con- 
trols the  Susquehanna  and  Western  and  the  Erie  and  "Western,  minor  roads  not 
reaching  to  tide  water.* 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  witnesses  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
other  leading  coal  roads  besides  those  last  named  are  being  brought  under  the  com- 
munity of  interest.  It  is  suggestetl  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  control  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  or  that  it  is  already  more  or  less  in  harmony. 
One  witness  thinks  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  also  is  in  general  sympathy  with 
the  combination,  although  others  assert  that  there  is  no  comn)unity  of  ownership. 
The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  is  quite  generally  considered  to  be 
independent,  and  it  has  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  tonnage.*  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Co.  produce  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  output.  This  company  controls  a  rail- 
road of  its  own  and  ships  its  coal  in  its  own  trains  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
to  tide  water.  Mr.  Steams,  president  of  the  company,  holds  that  it  is  entirely 
independent.' 

It  is  maintained  by  several  witnesses  that  the  leading  anthracite  coal  roads  are  not 
merely  tending  to  come  together  under  a  community  of  interest,  but  are  attempting 
to  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  production  of  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  that  about 
3  years  ago  the  independent  operators,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  lower  cost  of  trans- 
portation, proposed  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  tide  water.    Some  of  the  roads, 

■  Haddock,  pp.  eai.  622, 531:  Steanu,  pp.  679, 680. 687, 688;  Saward,  pp.  608, 609;  Greene,  p.  468;  Harria, 
p.  eOD;  Childa.  p.  608. 

'HcLeod,  p.  663,  Banls,  p.  800. 

■Woodlock,  pp.  4SI-4S6;  Haddock,  p.  626;  Steanu,  pp.  688,  689;  Walter,  pp.  646, 646;  Harria,  pp.  698, 
M);  HcLeod,  p.  671;  Sawaid,  p.  613. 

^Woodlock.  pp.  461-466;  Hanis,  pp.  698,  699,  608;  Childs,  pp.  602, 604. 

•Steanu,  p.  589. 
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through  ihe  Temple  Iron  Company,  bought  up  many  of  the  mines  which  had  pledged 
tonnage  to  this  railroad  and  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  Afterwards 
another  road  was  planned  by  the  operators  following  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
to  Kingston.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  independent 
producers  of  coal,  which  itself  owned  a  local  railroad,  known  as  the  Erie  and 
Wyoming  Valley,  was  a  prominent  factor  in  this  enterprise.  The  Erie  Railroad  has 
recently  bought  up  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and  its  affiliated  railroad,  paying 
therefor  $32,000,000.  This  purchase  blocketl  the  construction  of  the  proposed  line  to 
Kingston.  The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  also  recently  bought  up  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  coal  production.  The  manager  of  this  railroad  says  that  it 
was  forced  to  do  this  in  order  to  assure  the  permanence  of  its  tonnage.  It  merely 
followed  the  example  of  other  leading  railroads.  It  is,  however,  stated,  even  by  one 
or  two  independent  operators,  that  the  operators  who  sold  out  were  not  forced  to  do 
80  by  discrimination  or  otherwise,  but  that,  being  offered  a  high  price,  they  preferred 
to  sell  rather  than  to  run  the  risks  of  independent  business.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
by  these  witnesses  and  others  that  the  motive  of  the  railroad  companies  was  to  pre- 
vent a  diversion  of  their  tonnage  as  well  as  to  check  the  disturbing  influence  of 
independent  operators  in  the  sale  of  coal.' 

Belation  of  railroads  to  independent  operators — Percentage  contracts  and  freight  rates. — 
It  appears  that  a  very  laige  proportion  of  the  indei^endent  anthracite  operators  have 
for  several  years  past  sold  their  coal  under  contracts  to  the  subsidiary  coal  companies 
of  the  railroads,  receiving  therefor  a  certain  percentage  of  the  tide-water  prices.  The 
proportion  of  the  operators  who  accepted  the  system  differs  on  different  railroads, 
but  on  the  average,  according  to  statements  of  witnesses,  much  more  than  half  dis- 
pose of  their  coal  in  this  way. 

Under  the  contracts  in  force  up  to  the  spring  of  1901,  in  the  case  of  the  domestic 
sizes  and  larger  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  the  operator  received  60  per  cent  of  the  tide- 
water prices,  while  the  railroad  coal  company  received  40  per  cent,  out  of  which  to 
pay  the  freight  to  the  railroad  and  to  cover  the  selling  expenses.  In  the  case  of  the 
smaller  sorts  of  coal,  where  the  price  is  much  lower,  the  percentage  received  by  the 
operators  was  less.  Several  witnesses,  mostly  representing  railroad  companies 
assert  that  the  operators  are  generally  well  satisfied  with  this  system,  especially 
because  of  the  saving  in  selling  expenses  and  responsibility,  and  that  it  was  consid- 
ered a  concession  to  them  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  as  compared  with  the  existing 
freight  rates.* 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  in  1901,  a  new  con- 
tract was  being  proposed  by  which  the  operators  should  receive  65  per  cent  of  the 
tide-water  price  of  the  larger  sizes  of  coal.  It  is  stated  that  the  motive  of  the  rail- 
roads in  making  this  concession  was  to  prevent  the  operators  from  constructing  an 
independent  railroad,  and  also  to  secure  more  effective  control  of  the  business,  espe- 
cially by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  new  contracts,  at  least  in  most  instances,  provide 
that  the  entire  future  output  of  the  operators  shall  be  sold  to  the  railroad  coal  com- 
panies.' 

In  April,  1901,  this  new  contract  had  not  yet  been  put  into  force,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  was  that  a  large  majority  of  the  operators  would  agree  to 
it.  The  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads,  stated  that  the  operators  were  generally  well  satisfied 
with  the  proposed  terms.    One  or  two  witnesses  thought  that  the  railroad  companies 


s  Woodlock,  pp.  4M-45S;  Haddock,  pp.  621,  522;  Stearns,  pp.  588,  589:  Harris),  pp.  GM,  601:  Thomas, 
pp.  552,  553;  McLeod,  pp.  672,  573;  Chlld»,  pp.  479,  480. 

'Saward,  p.  509;  Steams,  pp.  S77-580;  Childs,  pp.  49t'>-498;  McLeod,  pp.  562,  563;  Fleming,  p.  536; 
•  Walter,  p.  533;  Haddock,  p.  522;  Woodlock,  p.  454. 

'The  form  of  contract  submitted  by  officeis  of  two  of  the  railroad  companies  contains  a  provision 
that  tlie  operator  shall  sell  all  coal  hereafter  mined  from  mines  now  open,  or  hereafter  to  be  opened, 
on  the  land  covered  by  the  contract. 
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were  insisting  that  practically  all  the  operaton;  should  adopt  these  contracts  hefore 
putting  them  into  force,  but  a  railway  president  Htates  that  this  is  not  a  condition  of 
the  contract,  although  the  railroads  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  signatures  of 
a  majority  of  the  operators.' 

One  witness  thinks  that  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent  of  the  operators  will,  when 
this  arrangement  is  perfected,  be  really  independent  or  have  any  influence  in  com- 
petition in  the  coal  market.' 

Freiglit  rate*  on  anihraciie  coal. — Various  witnesses  allude  to  complaints  that  the 
rates  of  freight  to  tide  water  are  excessive.  Some  witnesses  point  out  that  most  of 
fhe  operators  now  ship  under  the  percentage  contriict,  so  that  the  question  as  to  the 
freight  mtee  on  ordinary  shipments  becomes  to  them  of  less  importance.  An 
advance  in  prices  benefits  the  shippers  as  well  as  the  railroads.  At  the  same  time 
the  percentage  of  the  tide-water  price  received  by  the  railroad  company  may  be 
considered  as  its  freight  rate,  and  that  the  amount  thus  received  may  be  discussed 
as  to  its  reasonabless  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  freight  rates.  The  few  represent- 
atives of  independent  shippers  who  appeared  before  the  commission  made  little 
complaint  of  excessive  rates.  The  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation stated  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  whatever,  though 
be  refused  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  oom- 
pliunt.  Reference  was  also  made  by  the  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  and  other 
witnesses  to  the  suit  brought  by  that  company  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
in  1899,  in  which  excessive  freight  rates  were  charged.  It  is  stated  that  the  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  in  &vor  of  the  complainants,  but  that 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  courts,  and  {hat  the  delay  was  so  great  that  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Co.  were  forced  to  forestall  matters  by  constructing  a  railroad  connecting  their  mines 
with  several  tide-water  railroads,  so  that  they  were  able  to  demand  concessions.' 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  very  consider- 
ably higher  than  those  on  bituminous  coal.  The  precise  rate  from  the  coal  fields  to 
tide-water  varies  somewhat  upon  the  different  railroads,  while  the  rate  per  ton  per 
mile  naturally  difiers  according  to  the  distance  to  tide  water.  Moreover,  as  regards 
the  operators  who  ship  under  the  percentage  contract,  the  rate  fluctuates  continually 
with  the  tide-water  prices.  The  freight  rates  are  variously  stated  by  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  railroads  as  from  11.30  to  (1.75  per  ton  to  tide  water.  Under  the  40 
per  cent  contract  the  rate  paid  by  the  operater,  including  selling  expenses  on  coal, 
wonid  be  $1.60  per  ton  when  coal  sells  at  $4,  which  was  about  the  price  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1901.  This  price,  however,  is  somewhat  above  the  average  in  recent 
years.  The  distance  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  tide  water  varies  from  about  145 
(D.,  L.  &  W.)  to  214  miles  (N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  W.).  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  would 
thus  range  from  6  to  10  mills. 

Several  witnesses  contrsist  these  rates  with  those  on  bituminous  coal,  which  have 
at  various  times  been  as  low  as  2}  or  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  which  are  always 
very  mach  lower  than  the  rates  on  anthracite.  Representatives  of  the  railroads, 
however,  and  several  other  witnesses,  including  one  independent  operator,  justify 
the  higher  rates  on  anthracite  coal  on  the  ground  that  most  anthracite  has  to  be 
hauled  over  the  mowitains,  while' bituminous  coal  in  many  cases  takes  its  origin  at 
the  tope  of  the  grades,  and  especially  on  the  ground  that  bituminous  coal  is  all  of 
one  kind  and  can  be  promptly  unloaded  from  the  cars,  while  the  different  classes 
and  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  have  to  be  kept  separate.* 

'CUIds,  pp.  496-607;  Thomas,  p.  649;  Bteanu,  pp.  677-680;  Walter,  p.  546;  Fleming,  pp.  687,  542; 
Hatth,  p.  <nO. 

>Hwldock,'pp.  681,SS2. 

*8awacd,  p.  S09;  Steams,  pp.  576-678,  EM;  McLeod,  p.  573;  Flemlnjr,  p.  542. 

*neining,  pp.  586,  689,  540;  Baward,  p.  609;  Steanu,  p.  679;  ChlldB,  pp.  496, 497;  UcLeod,  p.  666;  Har^ 
Hi,  p.  COO;  Woodlock,  pp.  468,  464. 
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One  independent  operator  complains  especially  that  the  operators  who  sell  coal 
to  the  railroads  imder  the  percentage  contract  really  get  better  rates  than  those  who 
ship  on  their  own  account  and  pay  the  published  freight  rates.  He  urges  especially 
that  the  actual  freight  rate  under  the  contract  system  is  considerably  less  than  the 
40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  because  that  percentage  includes  selling  expenses 
and  risks.  Operators  who  ship  for  themselves  and  bear  selling  expenses,  ought, 
this  witness  maintains,  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  by  having  a  freight  rate  some- 
what less  than  this  percentage.* 

AUeged  discriminntion  against  independent  operaton. — Except  for  the  complaint  just 
indicated  there  is  no  charge  on  the  part  of  the  independent  operators,  so  far  as  they 
appeared  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against 
them  as  compared  with  the  coal  companies  operated  by  the  railroads  themselves. 
Officers  of  the  railroads  assert  emphatically  that  the  coal  companies  connected  with 
the  railroads  pay  the  full  tariff  rates  on  coal.  One  witness,  however,  points  out  that 
it  is  claimed  that  the  railroads  allow  their  coal  companies  to  work  with  little  profit, 
or  even  at  a  loss,  while  making  up  by  charging  high  freight  rates,  a  practice  which 
amounts  practically  to  taking  the  money  from  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  another. 
While  this  matter  was  not  discussed  especially  by  witnesses  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  in  fact  excessive,  whether  under  published 
tariffs  or  under  the  percentage  contracts,  it  amounts  to  a  burden  upon  the  independ- 
ent operators,  which  is  not  felt  by  the  coal  companies  that  are  virtually  identical 
with  the  railroads.' 

Allusion  was  also  made  by  various  witnesses  to  the  complaint  sometimes  made  by 
independent  operators  that  they  are  not  furnished  suflScient  cars,  and  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  regard  as  compared  with  the  coal  com- 
panies operated  by  the  railroads.  This  complaint  connects  itself  closely  with  the 
discussion  as  to  the  restriction  of  output  of  anthracite  coal.  (See  below.)  In  the 
case  of  the  operators  who  sell  imder  the  percentage  contract,  the  railroads  are  given 
the  right  to  determine  how  much  coal  each  operator  sliall  ship.  The  railroads  agree 
to  allot  the  tonnage  which  can  be  handled  equitably  between  the  different  producers, 
the  contract  particularly  providing  that  the  railroads  shall  not  discriminate  in  favor 
of  their  own  mines.  Representatives  of  the  nulroad  companies  assert  most  emphat- 
ically that  there  never  has  been  any  discrimination  in  this  allotment,  but  that  the 
independent  operators  have,  if  anything,  been  allowed  to  produce  more  than  their 
normal  share  of  the  coal  for  which  there  is  d«!mand.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  railroads  to  buy  all  the  coal  which  could  be  produced  by  the  mines  work- 
ing at  full  capacity,  because  of  the  limited  demand. 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  especially  that  on  that 
road  an  expert  is  employed  to  visit  the  various  mines  and  ascertain  accurately  their 
productive  capacity,  and  that  on  this  basis  the  amount  of  coal  which  is  demanded 
is  apportioned.  This  witness  asserts  that  any  operator  is  at  liberty  to  increase  his 
productive  capacity,  and  that  on  showing  evidence  of  ability  to  produce  more  coal, 
relatively  to  other  mines,  he  will  be  given  a  larger  allotment.  Two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, representing  the  independent  operators,  likewise  state  that  they  have  no 
complaint  of  discrimination  in  the  supply  of  cars.' 

One  independent  operator,  Mr.  Haddock,  while  making  no  chai^ge  of  discrimina- 
tion against  independent  operators  in  the  apportionment  of  output,  asserts  that  he 
has  refused  to  accept  the  percentage  contract  arrangement  which  gives  the  railroad 
companies  the  right  to  allot  the  production,  and  has  insisted  upon  receiving  a 
BuflScient  supply  of  cars.     By  threats  of  suits  for  damages  he  has  been  able  to  secure 

»  Haddock,  pp.  623,  532,  834. 
'Steams,  pp.  580,  682,  688;  Harris,  pp.  600,  601. 

'Haddock,  p.  624;  Steams,  p.  586;  Hairls,  pp.  600,  601;  Walter,  p.  645;  Chllds,  p.  604;  Saward,  p.  609; 
Fleming,  pp.  636,  537. 
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cara,  and  now  practically  produces  as  much  coal  as  he  sees  fit.     He  is  not  willing  to 
have  his  whole  production  limited  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  railroad  officers. ' 

Regtridion  of  output  and  allotment  of  tonnage. — It  seems  to  be  quite  generally  admit- 
ted that  there  ia  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  anthracite-coal  roads  to  keep  the  out- 
put of  coal  within  the  limits  of  profitable  demand,  and  that  there  is  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  consultation  and  agreement  between  them  regarding  the  proportion  of 
tonnage  which  each  shall  handle.  In  explanation  of  this  practice  it  is  asserted  by 
various  witneeees,  including  some  independent  operators  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  railroads,  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  very  consid- 
erably in  ezoeas  of  the  consumption  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  anthracite 
mines  could  produce  at  least  60,000,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  although  one  witness 
at  leai-t  ia  disposed  to  question  whether  this  could  be  done,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  executing  a  considerable  amount  of  so-called  dead  work  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
production.  The  actual  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  has  never  yet  exceeded 
about  47,000,000  tons  in  a  year.  It  is  urged  especially,  as  indicating  the  necessity  for 
some  limitation  of  production,  that  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal,  most  of  which 
is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  is  extremely  unequal  as  between  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months  there  is  very  little  consumption 
of  anthracite.  During  the  fall  and  winter,  when  the  consumption  actually  takes 
place  for  the  most  part,  the  demand  fully  equals,  if  not  exceeds,  the  capacity  of  the 
mines  to  produce  contemporaneously.  In  order  to  render  themselves  able  to  supply 
the  demand  daring  these  active  months  operators  are  continually  tempted  to 
increase  the  extent  of  their  workings.  If,  then,  it  is  asserted,  the  operators  should 
endeavor  to  produce  to  the  full  limit  of  this  extended  capacity  throughout  the  year 
there  would  be  such  an  overproduction  as  greatly  to  depress  prices  and  practically 
to  min  the  producers. 

It  is  further  asserted  by  nearly  all  witnesses  testifying  on  this  subject  that  anthra- 
cite coal  can  not  be  very  successfully  stored.  It  would  greatly  increase  the  cost  to 
produce  at  a  uniform  rate  throughout  the  year  and  to  store  the  output  of  the  spring 
and  summer  months  until  the  fall  demand.  Not  only,  it  is  said,  would  this  involve 
rehandling  and  the  construction  of  storage  places,  but  the  quality  of  the  coal,  espe- 
cially its  brightness,  deteriorates  when  it  is  stored  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
For  these  reasons  operators  do  not  ordinarily  run  their  mines  at  full  capacity  except 
dnring  the  fidl  and  winter  months.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  the 
mines  have  operated  during  a  year  has  never  exceeded  236,  and  in  many  years  the 
average  number  has  been  much  less.' 

One  or  two  witnesses,  especially  Mr.  Haddock,  an  independent  operator,  under- 
stand that  the  railroad  companies  have  virtually  an  agreement  among  themselves  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  toimage  of  anthracite  coal  which  each  shall  handle,  and 
that  by  virtue  of  this  allotment  they  practically  restrict  the  output  and  prevent  any 
strong  competition.  Representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  deny  that  there  is 
at  present  any  agreement  as  to  tonnage,  although  it  is  admitted  by  two  or  three  of 
them  that  there  was  such  an  agreement  in  1896,  which  was  afterwards  abandoned. 
Nevertheless  these  railroad  officers  admit  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  proportion  of  coal  handled  by  each  road  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and 
they  also  admit  that  each  rood  tries  to  conform  in  a  general  way  to  the  proportion 
which  it  has  hitherto  carried.  They  assert  that  any  railroad  might,  without  viola 
tion  of  agreement  or  of  faith,  increase  its  aggregate  tonnage  and  endeavor  to  encroach 
on  the  traffic  of  its  competitors.  To  do  this,  however,  would  be  to  precipitate  a  gen- 
eral competitive  war,  a  general  oversupply  in  the  market,  and  a  reduction  in  prices, 
which  would  not  make  it  a  profitable  measure. 


<  Ha4ldock,  pp.  G24-627. 

'Sawud,  pp.  511,  512;  Btearns,  p.  £87;  Chllds,  pp.  499,  SOO;  Harris,  p.  e02;  ThomaB,  pp.  665,  556; 
MeUod,  p.  566;  Fleming,  p.  6S8. 
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The  present  division  of  output,  it  is  asserted,  has  been  the  result  of  many  years  of 
experience  and  of  conflict.  Further  conflicts  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  but,  apparently,  at  present,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
recent  movement  toward  community  of  interest,  there  is  less  disposition  tlian'has 
been  manifested  hitherto  toward  encroachment  by  any  nulroad  upon  the  business  of 
the  others.  One  or  two  witnesses  point  out  also  that  some  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies have  certain  territory  naturally  tributary  to  them,  or  produce  to  a  certain  extent 
a  particular  class  of  coal  for  which  there  is  an  especiai  demand.  The  frequent  uae 
of  such  phrases  as  "  proper  share "  and  "normal  tonnage"  as  applied  to  rulroads 
seems  to  show  a  recognition  by  nearly  all  of  their  officers  that  it  is  not  to  the  inter- 
est of  any  road  to  compete  too  vigorously  or  to  endeavor  to  produce  coal  to  the 
maximum  of  its  capacity.  One  witness,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that 
there  is  some  consultation  among  the  railroads  regarding  the  output  and  prices,  and 
other  witnesses,  as  is  pointed  out  below,  admit  also  that  there  is  some  consultation 
as  regards  prices,  which  presumably  involves  likewise  a  discussion  of  output.  Ref- 
erence is  also  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  in  the  past  worked 
less  in  harmony  in  this  regard  than  most  of  the  other  railroads.' 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  hauled  by  the 

reepectiYe  rulroads  during  the  year  1900.* 

Percent. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 21 

Lehigh  Valley 15,66 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 12.57 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey .................. . .  11.48 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 11.32 

Erie  Railroad 11.61 

Delaware  and  Hudson 9.55 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 4.26 

Ontario  and  Western 2.86 

Prices  and  their  relation  to  the  alleged  combination. — There  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  among  witnesses  that  the  anthracite  railroads  act  more  or  less  in  harmony 
as  regards  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  evidence,  however,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  hannony  goes,  or  as  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  movement  toward 
community  of  interest  upon  agreements  as  to  prices  or  upon  prices  themseives. 

No  witness  affirms  that  there  is  any  formal  and  definite  agreement  among  the 
railroads  or  the  railroad  coal  companies  as  regards  prices.  One  or  two  assert  that 
there  have  been  in  the  past  attempts  to  establish  such  agreements,  but  that  they 
have  broken  down.  Independent  operators  and  others,  notably  Mr.  Saward,  of  the 
Coal  Trade  Journal,  believe,  however,  that  there  are  informal  consultations  and 
understandings  at  the  present  time,  including  possibly  meetings  from  time  to  time 
of  sales  agents.  It  is  maintained  by  these  witnesses  that  the  prices  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent companies  are  practically  the  same  for  given  markets  and  grades  of  coal,  anil 
that  changes  are  made  very  nearly  simultaneously.  Mr.  Saward  suggests  that  the 
railroad  coal  companies  may  communicate  with  each  other  by  telephone,  and  that 
these  informal  understandings  are  better  than  written  agreements,  because  there  is 
no  record  or  publicity. 

Representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  admit  that  the  prices  made  by  all  of  the 
roads  are  very  nearly  similar,  although  they  specifically  deny  that  there  is  any 
binding  agreement  on  the  subject.  Two  or  three  of  them  state  that  there  are 
occasionally  informal  consultations  between  sales  agents,  such  as  are  necessary  in 
every  business.     The  president  of  the  Reading  Company  says — and  his  statement  is 

>  Haddock,  pp.  R2$,  527,  632;   Sawaid,  pp.  514,  515;  Stearns,  pp.  578-.583,  680;  Harris,  pp.  «)1-60S: 
HcLeod,  pp.  564-567;  Thomas,  pp.  548,  550,  554:  Walter,  pp.  5i3,  545,  547;  Cbilds,  p.  SOO. 
iMcLeod,  p.  671. 
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corroborated  by  two  or  three  other  witnesses — that  that  company  regularly  issues  a 
cimilar  of  prices,  which  has  a  considerable  influence  in  determining  the  prices  of 
other  companies.  At  the  same  time  this  witness  asserts  that  it  is  entirely  voluntary 
with  the  others  to  make  these  prices  or  not,  and  that  they  do  not  always  follow  them.' 
The  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  largest  independent  coal  operators,  stated 
that  the  average  prices  received  by  that  company  for  the  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite 
ooal  at  tide  water  from  1891  to  1900  were  as  follows: 

Average  prices  of  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  coaL 


isoa 

18S91 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1896. 

1894. 

1898. 

1892. 

1891. 

ts.i«i 

•3.49 

«3.S89 

«S.716 

«8.S1« 

»8.237 

13.635 

(3.967 

«3.81 

CS.799 

These  prices  are  presumably  notlar  from  the  average  received  by  other  prodaoera 
during  this  period.  Witnesses  do  not  discuss,  however,  particularly,  the  movement 
of  prices  during  these  years  in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  com- 
Unation  among  the  railroads,  nor  is  there  any  very  definite  evidence  as  to  the 
comparison  of  prices  during  the  past  decade  with  those  of  earlier  years.  It  is 
asKTted  qnite  generally  that  the  cost  of  mining  baa  increased,  but  that  the  cost  of 
tiansportation  and  freight  rates  have  fallen  somewhat. 

Much  discussion  was  given  as  to  the  movements  of  prices  of  anthracite  coal  during 
the  past  year,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity of  interest  between  certain  of  the  railroads,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  the  strike 
of  anthracite  miners  in  September  and  October,  1900.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  prices  for  prepared  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  received  by  Coxe  Brothers 
&  Co.  for  each  month  during  1900: 

1900. 

Jannary $3,744 

February 3.566 

March 3.616 

April 3.466 

May 3.677 

Jane 3.551 

July 3.707 

Aognst 3.654 

September 3.896 

October 4.103 

November 4.14 

December 4.243 

It  will  be  seen  that  prices  advanced  from  $3,465  in  April  to  $4,243  in  December, 
or  an  increase  of  78  cents  per  ton.  It  is  stated  by  various  witnesses  that  the  prices 
in  the  fall  and  winter  are  always  considerably  higher  than  in  the  spring,  on  account 
of  the  great  difference  in  the  demand  at  the  respective  seasons.  Figures  submitted 
by  months  by  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  show  advances  of  from  30  cents  to  66  cents  as 
between  the  spring  and  fall  in  most  years  since  1891.  The  advance  in  1900,  how- 
ever, is  greater  than  in  any  other  year  for  which  these  figures  were  submitted. 

Several  witnesses  state  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  February,  1901,  was  from 
SO  to  30  cents  higher  than  it  had  been  at  the  corresponding  time  a  year  before.  The 
nsoal  spring  redaction  in  prices  was  made  in  April,  1901,  after  which  the  price  of 
itove  and  chestnut  coal,  as  announced  in  the  circulars  of  the  railroad  companies, 

■Saward,  pp.  612,  513,  617:  Haddock,  pp.  626,  629;  SteamB,  p.  582;  Hairig,  pp.  589,  603,  604;  McLeod, 
fL  572:  Childa,  pp.  49B.  606;  Tbomas,  p.  554;  Fleming,  pp.  638,  639. 
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seems  to  have  been  $4  per  ton,  and  the  price  for  broken  coal,  the  largest  size,  $3.50 
per  ton.  Virtually  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  holding  that  this  advance  in  prices 
during  1900  and  1901  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  coal,  caused 
by  the  prolonged  strike  of  the  fall  of  1900,  rather  than  to  the  combination  among  the 
railroads.  The  strike  left  the  country  very  much  depleted  of  coal,  and  all  through 
the  winter  the  mines  were  working  at  their  full  capacity.' 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  seems  to  think  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  combination  would  have  the  power  to  advance  prices,  not  being  limited  by 
the  competition  of  other  producers  of  anthracite  coal,  but  he,  like  the  representatives 
of  the  railroads,  doubts  .whether  it  would  be  wise  policy  for  the  combination  to 
attempt  to  maintain  excessive  prices.  Various  other  witnesses,  including  especially 
the  representatives  of  the  railroads,  assert  that  there  is  a  very  close  limit  to  the  price 
of  anthracite  coal  through  the  competition  of  other  fuels,  and  that  the  producers, 
however  strongly  they  may  be  combined,  would  not  find  it  to  their  interests  to  advance 
prices  beyond  the  present  rates.  It  is  asserted  that  anthracite  coal  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  luxury.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  anthracite  coal  is  used  for  household 
purposes,  and  if  the  price  is  very  high  it  can  be  replaced  in  many  of  its  uses.  Bitu- 
minous coal  is  l>eing  more  and  more  used,  so  these  witnesses  state,  for  producing  gas, 
steam,  and  hot-water  heat,  and  other  forms  of  heating  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite  coal,  ranging  from  pea  coal  down,  which  are  neces- 
sarily produced  in  conne<;tion  with  the  breaking  of  coal  for  domestic  purposes,  can 
be  used  only  for  steam  purposiee,  and  there  they  meet  very  directly  the  competition 
of  bituminous  coal.  It  is  asserted  that  because  of  this  competition  the  price  received 
for  these  smaller  sizes  of  coal  is  le.s8  than  the  cost  of  production,  so  that  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  larger  sizes  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  profit  on  the  entire  output.  These  smaller  sizes  are  from  25  to  36  per  cent  of 
the  total  product.  Formerly  they  were  largely  thrown  away,  but  the  old  culm  piles 
are  now  being  worked  over  and  sold.  Several  witnesses  maintain  that  the  prices  of 
anthracite  coal  in  the  spring  of  1901,  although  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for 
earlier  years,  were  no  more  than  reasonable,  and  that  because  of  the  limited  nature 
of  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  a  reduction  in  the  price  would  not  sufficiently 
increase  consumption  to  make  it  profitable  for  the  coal  producers.' 

Several  witnesses  assert  that  it  will  be  possible  through  combination  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  producing  and  transporting  coal  so  as  to  permit  of  a  lowering  of  the  price  to 
consumers,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  producers  and  the  railroad  companies  a 
greater  profit  than  in  the  past.  The  officers  of  some  of  the  railroads  express  the  belief 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  railroads  should  act  in  harmony,  and 
the  same  opinion  is  held  by  two  or  three  other  witnesses,  notably  Mr.  Greene,  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, is  especially  emphatic  in  the  assertion  that  only  great  corporations  with  large 
capital  can  economically  produce  anthracite  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  that  if  the  railroads  act  in  harmony  it  will  in  many  cases  reduce  the  cost  of 
transportation  by  permitting  the  supply  of  particular  markets  from  the  nearest  and 
most  accessible  mines.  It  is  also  urged  that  where  each  railroad  company  feels  that 
it  must  produce  and  tran.'^port  as  much  coal  as  possible  it  is  tempted  to  operate 
mines  which  are  not  so  economical  as  tho.se  controlled  by  some  other  railroads. 

The  greate.>it  sax-ing,  it  is  asserted,  could  be  effettted  by  the  elimination  of  middle- 
men in  the  sale  of  coal  to  the  consumer.  The.railroad  companies  could  establish 
large  depots  in  immediate  connection  with  their  tracks  from  which  coal  could  be 


>  steams,  pp.  489-191:  Saward,  pp.  510,  511,  516:  Fleming,  p.  541:  Chllds.  p.  499;  Walter,  pp.  643,  54S; 
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delivered  directly  to  carts  hauling  it  to  the  consumer.  Mr.  McLeod  believes  that  a 
saving  from  50  to  76  cents  per  ton  might  be  effected  in  this  latter  way  alone,  while 
Mr.  Greene  thiuks  that  the  various  economies  which  might  result  from  a  complete 
consolidation  of  the  railroads  would  amount  to  $1  per  ton.  These  various  witnesses 
think  accordingly  that  a  more  complete  combination  than  that  which  at  present 
exists  ia  desirable  for  the  public  interest.' 

Oapilaluation  of  reserve  coal  lands. — There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  on 
the  part  of  witnesses  as  to  the  effect  upon  prices  of  the  large  investments  made  by 
the  Beading  and  other  railroad  companies  in  coal  lands  in  advance  of  actual  produc- 
tion. The  Beading  CJompany  has  the  largest  supply  of  coal  lands,  most  of  which  were 
bought  up  during  the  seventies.  At  that  time  it  invested,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  one  witness,  about  $76,000,000  in  these  lands.  Other  companies  have  also 
made  large  investments.  It  is  stated  that  the  motive  for  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  was  to  insure  permanency  in  their  transportation.  One  or  two  wit- 
nesBes,  including  especially  Mr.  Haddock,  think  that  the  interest  on  these  invest- 
ments of  the  railroads  has  added  to  some  extent  to  the  price  of  coal.  Reference  is 
made  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  purchases  by  the  railroad  companies  have 
been  at  very  high  prices.  The  Erie  issued  $32,000,000  of  bonds  to  buy  up  the  Penn- 
sylvania Goal  Company,  and  the  annual  interest  of  $1,280,000  is  equal  to  60  or  60  cents 
per  ton  on  the  annual  output  of  these  lands.  If  the  Beading  lands  had  cost  propor- 
tionately as  much  they  would  have  represented  an  investment  of  $126,000,000.  Most 
witnesses,  however,  especially  those  representing  railroad  companies,  do  not  think  that 
the  interest  on  these  investments  in  coal  lands  adds  materially  to  prices.  They  state 
that  the  attempt  to  carry  them  has  lead  to  repeated  bankruptcies  in  the  case  of  the 
Beading  road  and  that  many  other  railroads  have  large  amounts  of  stocks  which  earn 
no  dividends.  The  stocks  of  four  of  the  leading  roads  earning  no  dividends  were 
stated  by  one  witness  as  amounting  to  $382,000,000.  The  railroads  holding  these  large 
investments  have  been  forced  to  sell  cocl,  it  is  argued,  in  competition  with  other 
producers  not  having  similar  burdens.  The  various  reorganizations  of  the  Beading 
have  reduced  its  fixed  charges,  although  the  president  of  the  company  admits  that 
its  bonds  still  represent,  in  part,  investments  in  coal  lands.' 

It  is  admitted  by  two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  that  the  capitalization  of  several  of 
the  anthracite  roads  is  excessive,  but  they  hold  that  the  excess  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
stocks  receiving  no  dividends.  In  various  recent  reorganizations,  such  as  that  of  the 
Erie  and  the  Beadis^,  there  has  been  no  reduction  of  capitalization,  but  the  fixed 
chaiges  have  been  reduced,  bonds  being  either  issued  at  lower  interest  or  converted 
into  stocks.* 

I>aration  of  coal  supply  and  cost  of  mining. — Witnesses  difier  as  to  the  amount  of 
anthracite  cool  still  remaining  in  the  ground.  Estimates  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
supply  at  present  rates  of  production  range  from  80  to  200  years.  The  mines  in  the 
Wyomir^  field,  which  were  the  most  accessible,  are  being  rapidly  worked  out,  and 
the  great  reserve  is  in  the  Southern  or  Schuylkill  field,  where  the  Beading  Company 
has  very  large  coal  holdings.  In  this  field  the  coal  lies  deeper  and  in  thinner  seams, 
and  it  is  much  more  expensive  to  mine.  The  late  president  of  the  Beading  Company 
says  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  has  not  developed  its  lands  more  rapidly  is 
because  the  cost  of  mining  was  so  much  trreater  that  coal  could  not  be  produced 
profitably  in  competition  with  other  fields.  In  the  future  the  more  difficult  mines 
will  have  to  be  worked,  and  the  Beading's  lands  will  become  more  valuable. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  anthracite  supply, 

<  Walter,  p.  644;  HcLeod,  pp.  568,  M8, 676;  aieene,  pp.  408-03;  Thomaa,  p.  666;  Harris,  p.  S99:  Wood- 
lock,  p.  452. 
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witnesses  agree  in  holding  that  the  cost  of  mining  has  advanced  in  the  past  and  will 
steadily  advance  in  the  future.  The  improvements  in  methods  of  mining  and  han- 
dling coal  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  added  difScultiee  arising  from  the  neoeeaity  of 
raining  deeper  and  less  satisfactory  seams.  The  price  of  coal  will  necessarily  advance 
hereafter,  it  ia  maintained,  if  it  is  to  be  mined  profitably  at  all,  although  the  advance 
will  be  slow.  One  prominent  witness  doubts  whether  the  output  of  the  anthracite 
mines  will  ever  be  much  greater  in  a  year  than  at  present 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  more  easily  worked  veins  have  already  been  exhausted, 
and  that  mines  now  are  deeper  and  in  many  cases  are  working  much  thinner  veins 
of  coal.  For  these  reasons  there  is  greater  expense  in  lifting  coal,  in  pumping 
water,  in  sinking  shafts,  and  in  various  other  directions.  The  cost  of  establishing  a 
working  colliery  plant  is  said  to  have  risen  greatly,  the  cost  in  some  cases  at  present 
being  no  less  than  $1,000,000.  As  to  the  average  cost  of  mining  at  present,  no  defi- 
nite statements  were  made,  several  witnesses  asserting  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  costs,  and  particularly  that  there  are  very  great  differences  as  between 
different  mines.  Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that 
be  estimates  the  cost  at  the  mine  at  $1.59  per  ton,  while  by  paying  interest  on  the 
value  of  coal  lands  the  cost  is  brought  up  to  $1.90  per  ton.  The  average  freight  rate 
he  estimates  at  $1.50  per  ton  to  tide  water.  The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  20 
years  has  been  $3.48.' 

T)ie  anthracite  coal  ttrike  of  1900. — Mr.  Steams,  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  explains 
the  nature  of  the  demands  of  the  miners  in  the  strike  of  1900.  About  1876  there  was 
an  agreement  between  the  operators  and  the  miners,  by  which  wages  were  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  price  of  coal  at  tide  water.  The  basis  was  at  the  price  of  $5  per  ton. 
For  every  advance  or  decline  of  10  cents,  wages  were  to  rise  or  fall  1  per  cent  The 
price  of  coal  fell  so  greatly  that  the  operators  made  concessions,  treating  the  freight 
rate  from  the  coal  mines  to  tide  water  as  equaling  $2.60,  the  rate  prevailing  in  1875, 
instead  of  the  actually  much  lower  figure.  The  miners,  however,  demanded,  in  1900, 
that  the  entire  sliding-scale  system  be  abandonee^  and  that  wages  be  raised  10  per 
cent  above  the  existing  rates,  while  the  price  of  powder  should  be  reduced  to  $1.50. 
These  demands  were  finally  granted  by  the  employers. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  do  not  discuss  the  strike  in  any  detail.  Several  officers  of 
railroads  and  operators  think  that  the  demands  were,  on  the  whole,  just,  but  others 
hold  that  they  were  excessive,  and  that  the  producers  can  not  permanently  recoup 
themselves  for  the  advance  in  wages  by  additions  to  price.  It  is  quite  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  the  shortage  of  coal,  caused  by  the  suspension  of  work  in 
the  busy  season,  permitted  the  advance  of  price  sufficiently  for  the  time  being 
to  benefit  the  railroads  and  the  operators.  One  or  two  witnesses  complain  of  the 
agitators  who  came  from  outside  the  r^on  and  induced  the  miners  to  join  the 
labor  organization  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  to  enter  the  strike. 
Mr.  Steams  asserts  that  the  men  of  his  mines  were  satisfied,  but  that  they  were 
assaulted  and  intimidated  until  the  mines  had  to  clobe.  There  is  some  discussion 
among  witnesses  as  to  the  desirability  of  arbitration  in  the  case  of  such  a  dispute 
as  this.' 

>  McLeod,  pp.  665, 570,  571;  Greene,  p.  475;  Fleming,  p.  540;  Thomas,  p.  655;  Stearna,  pp.  684,  694, 
595;  Walter,  pp.  544,  547;  Sawart,  pp.  511,  516;  Harrto,  pp.  606,  607. 

>  Steams,  pp.  593,  594;  Thomas,  p.  557;  Haddock,  pp.  527,  528, 538;  Walter,  p.  646;  Sawaid,  pp.  619, 
620;  Fleming,  p.  542;  McLeod,  pp.  574-576;  Harris,  p.  611. 
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TICKET  BROKERAGE. 


Mr.  Ldndenberger,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ticket  Brokers'  Aaeociation,  gave  very  extended  testimony  before  the  Industrial 
Commiasion  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokerage.  Practically  no  testimony  from  the 
railroad  standpoint  is  presented  in  this  volume,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
diacDSBioD  of  the  subject  in  the  earlier  yolume. 

General  noltcre  of  bunness. — Mr.  Lindenberger  states  that  it  is  the  bosineBS  of  ticket 
brokers  to  buy  passenger  tickets  from  railways  and  from  passengers,  and  to  sell  them 
to  travelers  below  the  published  tariff  rates.  The  business  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  there  are  difierences  in  rates  per  mile  on  different  kinds  of  tickets,  and  for  dif- 
ferent distances.  Through  tickets  are  sold  at  reduced  rates  as  compared  with  local 
tickets,  and  brokers  handle  unused  coupons  for  parts  of  through  journeys.  The 
retnm  coupons  of  excursion  and  special  return  tickets  are  also  bought  and  sold. 
One  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  business  has  been  the  handling  of  mileage  books. 
Brokers  would  buy  mileage  books  from  the  railroads  and  allow  passengers  to  use 
parts  of  them.  Many  of  these  books  are  good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  even  where 
printed  regulations  nominally  restrict  them  to  the  purchaser  or  his  fomily.  At 
present,  especially  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  country,  mileage  books 
interchangeable  upon  numerous  railroads  have  been  introduced,  and  these  are  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  used  only  by  the  actual  purchaser,  who  gets  a  rebate  on 
showing  that  he  has  oaed  up  the  mileage.  This  arrangement  prevents  dealing  in 
these  books  by  ticket  brokers. 

This  witness  states  that  brokers  correspond  with  one  another,  supplying  sheets 
showing  what  tickets  they  have  available,  so  that  a  broker  in  one  city  can  make  a 
through  rate  by  using  a  ticket  which  he  has  to  a  given  point,  and  arranging  with  a 
broker  there  to  supply  a  ticket  to  the  destination.  By  such  practices  ticket  brokers, 
through  their  superior  knowledge  of  rates  made  throughout  the  country,  often  suc- 
ceed in  giving  passengers  information  as  to  low  rates  which  they  would  not  other 
wise  be  able  to  take  advantage  of. 

Ticket  brokers  are  able,  according  to  this  witness,  to  save  money  to  passengers 
selling  their  tickets  and  to  those  buying  as  well.  The  claim  that  railroads  redeem 
tlie  nnnsed  parts  of  their  tickets  at  the  full  value  is  only  partly  true.  A  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  costs  |17,  while  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  $8,  and 
from  Bufialo  to  Chicago  $12.  The  railroad  will  pay  the  passenger  |9  for  the  coupon 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  while  the  broker  would  give  him  $10,  and  sell  it  for  $11. 
The  retnm  coupons  on  excursion  tickets  sold  for  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  have  no 
redemption  value. 

Support  of  ticket  brokerage  by  raUroads. — Mr.  Lindenberger  asserts  further  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  ticket  brokers  is  carried  on  with  the  support  and 
connivance  of  the  railroads.  This  was  especially  true  before  about  1896;  since  then 
ndlroads  are  so  in  harmony  and  maintain  rates  so  strictly  that  they  are  less  tempted 
to  secure  the  services  of  brokers.  The  motive  of  railroads  in  this  practice  is  to  get 
competitive  bosiness,  and  that  is  perfectly  legitimate.  Through  the  brokers  they 
can  cat  rates  secietiy,  or  even  without  cutting  rates  they  can  sell  more  tickets  because 
of  the  employment  of  such  agents.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  brokers  could 
carry  on  business  profitably  without  some  such  support  from  the  railroads. 

Leffitimacy  of  brokerage  bueinets. — Mr.  Lindenberger  asserts  emphatically  that  the 
bunnesB  of  ticket  brokerage  is  entirely  legitimate.  If  a  railroad  makes  a  reduced 
rate  for  any  class  of  tickets,  it  ought  to  make  no  difference  to  it  who  uses  the  ticket  or 
any  part  of  it.  The  supreme  court  of  New  York  has  held  that  this  was  a  normal  bnsi- 
neas,  and  that  if  a  railroad  company  undertook  to  carry  the  holder  of  a  ticket  from 
one  place  to  another  for  a  given  rate,  it  cost  no  more  to  carry  one  person  than  another. 
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Mr.  Lindenber:ger  denies  the  weight  of  the  duirges  that  brokers  aell  foiged  and  fraud- 
ulent tickets  and  tickets  with  altered  dates,  and  that  they  resort  to  other  illegitimate 
piaetioee,  such  as  persuading  oondactors  not  to  cancel  tickets,  but  to  sell  them.  He 
asserts  tiiat  instances  of  fraud  are  extremely  rare,  if  they  occur  at  aU.  The  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  which  includes  335  members,  has  in  its  constitution  a 
declaration  that  no  member  shall  engage  in  any  practice  which  shall  bring  discredit 
upon  the  profession.  Unless  by  specific  contract  with  the  passenger  in  writing,  mem- 
bers must  guarantee  to  passengers  that  their  tickets  will  be  honored.  Mr.  Linden- 
berger  asserts  that  no  member  of  the  association  has  ever  been  arrested  for  fraud  or 
charged  with  it,  and  that  even  railroad  officers  will  certify  to  the  high  character  of 
these  brokers.  He  adds  that  the  charges  brought  against  ticket  brokers  by  railroads 
are  not  usually  speciflc,  and  seldom  mention  names. 

This  witness  denies  also  that  there  is  any  general  public  antipathy  to  the  business 
of  ticket  brokerage.  He  asserts  that  the  petitions,  and  the  leeolntions  of  commer- 
cial bodies,  brought  to  bear  by  railroad  companies  in  advocating  legislation,  are 
secured  by  great  pressure  and  are  not  typical.  The  railroad  companies  themBelvee 
recognize  that  antiscalping  laws  are  not  popular  with  the  masses.  The  agitation  in 
favor  of  antiscalping  laws  has  been  most  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  recent  years  before  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures,  but  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  only  ten  States  to  pass  these  laws.  In  New  York  and  Texas  the 
laws  have  been  declared  unconstitutional,  and  in  the  other  States  they  are  dead 
letters.  The  witness  asserts  that  newspapers  which  attack  ticket  brokers  are  directly 
inspired  by  the  railroads,  many  of  their  articles  being  in  almost  identical  form,  and 
that  many  other  leading  papers  have  defended  the  brokers.  Labor  organizations 
also  are  almost  uniformly  in  bivor  of  permitting  brokerage.  The  witness  would  be 
willing  that  the  Government  should  reqmre  a  license  for  ticket  brokers,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  any  reasonable  regulations,  but  he  does  not  think  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  practice  is  justifiable  or  constitutional. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the  National  Public  Ownership  League,  presented 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  an  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  the  Government 
ownership  of  public  utilities  in  general,  and  with  especial  reference  to  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, and  telephones.'  The  general  arguments  which  he  brings  forward  apply, 
in  his  opinion,  with  somewhat  varying  d^reee  of  emphasis,  to  all  these  classes  of 
public  utilitiee,  as  well  as  to  gas  and  dectric  lighting  plants,  street  railways,  and 
other  similar  enterprises  in  cities.  Officers  of  railroads  give  little  testimony  on  this 
subject,  apparently  considering  Grovemment  ownership  of  railways  not  a  live  question 
at  present.  The  discussion  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  municipal  monopolies  in 
particular  in  which  several  other  witnesses  take  part  is  summarized  below. 

General  prindplei  and  scope  of  Oovemment  ovmership. — Professor  Parsons  holds  that 
the  relative  merits  of  public  and  private  ownership  of  railways  and  other  utilities 
must  be  judged  not  merely  by  rates  and  costs  of  operation,  nor  by  financial  results, 
but  by  the  general  effect  on  civilization,  government,  and  progress.  He  says  that 
under  private  ownership  material  interests  alone  are  considered,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  owners  of  the  utilities  are  the  first  aim,  often  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
public.  Not  merely  do  excessive  rates  result  from  this  aim,  but  there  are  many 
other  evils,  such  as  discriminations  between  individuals  and  places  in  the  charges 
and  quality  of  service,  overcapitalization  and  stock  speculation,  ill  treatment  of 
abor,  disregard  of  public  safety,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  under  Government  owners 
ship,  according  to  this  witness,  the  aim  in  the  operation  of  public  utilitiee  should  be 
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to  aerve  the  intereete  of  the  whole  people  and  not  to  make  money,  and  in  ooontries 
where  that  ayBtem  is  most  highly  developed  the  reealta  have  shown  that  this  aim  is 
actoally  constantly  operative  in  the  management. 

RaU»  and  eotU  of  operation  under  Qovemment  and  primUe  serviee. — Professor  Faraons 
aaserta  that  the  general  principle  of  rate-making  under  private  ownerehip  of  natoial 
monopolies  is  to  fix  the  charges  at  the  point  that  will  secure  the  maximum  profit, 
which  is  not  usually  the  point  either  of  lowest  cost  of  operation  or  of  maximum  use  of 
the  service.  Public  ownership  seeks  a  lower  rate  level  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
txmk  to  the  lowest  possible  point  by  increasing  the  service,  the  endeavor  being  to  render 
the  maximum  service  at  the  lowest  cost  of  profitable  operation.  The  witness  points  oat 
numerous  instances  in  which  governments  have  taken  over  the  operation  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  other  enterprises,  and  have  immediately  reduced  the  charges  greatly 
as  compared  with  those  formerly  prevailing.  He  also  compares  the  average  rates 
for  h^nling  a  ton  of  freight  a  mile  in  the  United  States  and  leading  European  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  the  average  rates  per  passenger  mile.  These  figures  show  the  rates 
on  passenger  traffic  in  Europe  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  less  than  in  the  United 
Btates,  bat  American  rates  on  freight  traffic  from  40  to  70  per  cent  lower  per  ton- 
mile  than  in  the  European  countries  named. 

It  10  held,  however,  that  the  comparison  as  to  freight  rates  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  mnch  longer  haul  of  each  ton  of  freight  in  the  United  States,  more  than  double 
the  average  hanl  in  most  of  the  other  countries.  Terminal  charges,  being  an  impor- 
tant element  of  cost,  are  proportionately  lees  per  ton  per  mile  in  the  case  of  the 
limger  hanl.  Tbe  witness  declares  also  that  proper  comparisons  as  to  charges  are 
entirely  impractical  because  of  the  extremely  wide  difierenoe  in  conditions  of  coat 
as  between  different  countries.  Even  if  it  be  shown  that  the  service  is  more  efficient 
and  cheaper  in  the  United  States,  this  would  be  laigely  due  to  the  superior  ability 
of  American  workingmen  and  business  managers,  a  superiority  which  shows  itself 
aamoch  in  contrast  with  private  enterprises  abroad  as  with  public  enterprises.  The 
only  &ur  comparisons  are  within  a  single  country,  and  the  &ct  that  countries  which 
have  gone  to  public  ownership  are  all  uniformly  satisfied  with  it  and  tend  con- 
stantly to  extend  ite  scope  shows  that  it  is  the  best  system.  Professor  Parsons  holds 
also  that  there  are  numerous  and  important  economies  attached  to  unified  man- 
agement by  government  and  to  coordination  between  different  forms  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  believes  that  by  the  savings  secured  in  this  manner,  and  by  avoiding  the 
payment  of  interest  on  overcapitalized  securities,  the  United  States  could  save 
1600,000,000  yearly  to  the  people  by  public  management  of  railroads. 

PuiHe  omienhip  in  relation  to  poUtia. — Professor  Parsons  believes  farther  that 
instead  of  increasing  the  danger  of  political  corruption  Government  ownership  of 
public  utilities  tends  to  reduce  it  He  declares  that  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
quasi  public  corporations,  such  as  railroads,  are  essentially  sovereign  powers.  Their 
charges,  not  being  subject  to  competition,  in  many  instances  are  virtually  taxes. 
Their  ability  to  influence  the  prosperity  of  individuals  and  communities,  to  qualify 
the  effects  of  a  protective  tarifi  by  excessively  low  import  rates,  ete.,  shows  the 
neoeasity  of  public  r^:ulation.  Moreover,  at  present  the  corporations  operating  these 
public  ntilitiee  are  constantly  tending  to  corrupt  legislative  bodies  and  public  officers, 
national,  State^  and  municipal,  in  order  to  secure  franchisee  and  other  advantages. 
Finally,  the  tendency  of  private  ownership  of  railroads  and  other  similar  enterprises 
is  to  build  up  great  private  fortunes,  thereby  introducing  a  d^;ree  of  industrial 
ineqoality  which  is  inconsistent  with  democracy  in  political  methods  and  in  education. 

This  witness  does  not  fear  greatly  the  political  dangers  arising  from  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  civil  servants  through  an  extension  of  Government  ownership.  He 
would  ftpply  strict  methods  of  examination  for  entrance  into  service  and  for  pro- 
motion. While  he  would  favor  the  granting  of  very  bivorable  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  Government  servants,  he  does  not  think  that  this  would  conctitute  the 
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unjust  establishment  of  a  favored  office  class.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  office- 
holders would  be  a  laiy^e  enough  proportion  of  the  population  to  exercise  a  dangerous 
political  influence  at  the  polls,  nor  that  their  own  liberty  would  be  abridged  through 
the  influence  of  party  leaders  and  superior  offloers.  He  points  to  New  Zealand,  the 
English  cities,  and  other  governments  which  have  greatly  extended  government 
ownership,  as  showing  the  possibility  of  minimizing  or  eliminating  these  evils. 

DetirabiUty  of  gradual  movement  toward  Oovernment  ownership. — In  spite  of  his  atgu- 
ments  as  to  the  benefits  of  Grovemment  ownership.  Professor  Parsons  does  not  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  ripe  as  yet  for  public  ownership  of  railroads.  We  need  to 
become  mote  thoroughly  democratic  in  government,  to  secure  for  the  people  more 
genuine  control  over  public  affairs  before  greatly  increasing  Government  ownership. 
It  would,  however,  be  desirable  at  an  early  day,  if  not  immediately,  to  acquire  the 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  monicipalities  should  move  steadily  toward  the  pablic 
ownership  of  municipal  utilities.  The  witness  believes  that  there  is  a  very  rapid 
growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  ownership,  and  asserts  that  in  this  as  in  other 
countries  the  actual  extent  of  public  functions  is  steadily  increasing.  In  his  judg- 
ment the  best  way  for  the  Government  to  acquire  the  telegraph  or  the  railroads 
would  be  to  begin  by  buying  up  or  constructing  a  part  of  the  system,  and  then  gradu- 
ally to  extend  the  scope  of  the  public  ownership.  He  would  favor  paying  to  the 
owners  of  the  present  plants  the  full  value  of  their  plants  as  indicated  by  the  market 
prices  of  securities,  even  although  in  many  instances  the  enterprises  are  greatly 
overcapitalized. 

The  qoestion  as  to  Uie  proper  basis  of  charges  for  the  service  of  public  utilities  is  also 
discussed  by  this  witness.  He  asserts  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  universal  economic 
principle  that  the  charges  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs.  It  may  be  that  the 
great  extension  of  the  use  of  the  service  would  be  of  sufficient  general  advantage  in 
promoting  intelligence,  civilization,  and  happiness  as  to  justify  the  reduction  of 
charges  below  cost  while  making  up  the  deficit  through  taxation.  The  movement 
of  Government  service  in  the  past  has  been  steadily  toward  doing  away  with  the 
principle  of  payment  by  the  individual  as  regards  services  which  are  most  essential 
to  the  general  wel&ue.  The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  in  general  at  the  present 
time  the  charges  for  the  ordinary  so-called  public  utilities — ^railroads,  street  railways, 
lighting  plants,  telegraphs,  etc. — should,  tmder  Government  management,  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  operation,  and  that  these  plants  might  even  be  required  to 
contribute  taxes  toward  the  general  public  administration,  as  they  have  done  under 
private  ownership. 

TELEGRAPH  BUSINESS. 

Professor  Parsons'  and  Messrs.  Randall*  and  Roberts,'  the  latter  two  representing 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Ck>mmission 
as  advocates  of  Government  ownership  of  tel^raphs,  while  Mr.  Hitchcock  urges  the 
adoption  of  the  same  system,  especially  in  connection  with  the  use  of  improved 
methods  of  automatic  operation,  such  as  the  system  invented  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Delany. 
Mr.  Clark,*  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  Mr. 
Chandler,*  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  gave  testimony  on  the  same 
subject 

Alleged  excessive  capitalization  and  charges. — It  is  admitted  that  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  practically  all  carried  on  by  the  two  companies  just  named,  and 
that  they  work  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  one  another.  While  they  have  no 
definite  understanding  or  agreement  fixing  rates,  there  is  an  understanding  that 
secret  reductions  in  rates  shall  not  be  made;  and  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  first 
established,  in  1888,  certain  specially  low  rates  which  had  previously  prevailed  were 
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•iMitdoned.  Representatives  of  the  companies  aaeert  that  in  most  more  important 
places  there  ia,  in  a  sense,  competition  between  them.  A  table  sabmitted  by  Mr. 
CSark,  however,  shows  that  average  receipts  per  message  have  not  been  reduced  once 
1888.  Mr.  Chandler  believes  that  onifled  ownership  of  the  entire  system  would  be 
pr^rable  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  bat  that  the  public  opposition  to 
moiK^ioly  would  not  make  it  good  policy. 

The  advocates  of  Grovemment  ownership  assert  that  the  charges  of  the  telegraph 
companies  are  extortionate  as  compared  with  the  rates  in  European  countries  and  as 
compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  operation.  It  is  charged  especially  that  the  Western 
Unioa  Telegraph  Company  is  enormously  overcapitalized.  Its  present  capitaliza- 
ticm,  inclnding  stocks  of  minor  companies  which  it  has  guaranteed,  is  $135,000,000. 
These  witnesses  point  ont  that  from  time  to  time  since  18&8  very  large  stock  dividends 
have  been  declared  by  the  company,  and  they  hold  that  at  the  time  of  the  various 
consolidations  with  other  companies  the  stocks  have  been  increased  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  new  property  taken  in.  They  maintain  that  the 
growth  of  the  system  has  been  almost  wholly  paid  for  oat  of  earnings,  while  at  the 
suae  time  ample  dividends  on  inflated  capitalization  have  been  earned.  It  is 
MK  iImI  that  at  the  unayimnm  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Company  could  be 
duplicated  for  $30,000,000.  In  Ohio,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the 
•flBesnnent  of  the  company's  lines,  it  took  the  matter  into  court  and  claimed  that 
the  avenge  cost  per  mile  of  poles  in  that  State,  with  all  the  wires,  including  stations 
and  equipment,  was  only  f  103,  which  would  make  the  190,000  or  200,000  miles  owned 
by  the  company  worth  about  $20,000,000.  One  witness  also  quotes  figures  from  the 
reporta  of  the  Western  Union  Company  showing  the  cost  of  constructing  of  the  total 
amoonto  of  line  added  in  certain  recent  years  to  have  been  less  than  f  100  per  mile 
of  poles  and  |60  per  mile  of  wire.  He  also  refers  to  statements  of  telegraph  experts 
to  oomewhat  similar  effect 

Mr.  Clark  denies  emphatically  that  the  Western  Union  Company  is  overcapital- 
ised. He  says  that  the  capitalization  of  the  company  amounts  to  $645  per  mile  of 
polea  and  $130  per  mile  of  wire.  He  asserts  that  to  say  that  lines  could  be  repro- 
dooed  for  $120  or  $130  per  mile  is  preposterous.  '  On  many  lines  there  are  very  many, 
sometimes  as  many  as  200  wires,  which  greatly  increase  the  cost,  while  terminsds 
and  underground  construction  in  cities  are  very  expensive  and  must  be  included. 
At  the  some  time  the  witness  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  average  cost 
of  oonstnicting  a  mUe  of  poles  with  one  wire  because  of  the  great  difference  in  local 
conditions.  The  company  has  spent  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  in  renewals  and 
recoostmctions  since  1866.  Mr.  Clark  also  compares  the  capitalization  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines  with  those  in  Great  Britain,  showing  that  the  capital  outlay  of  the  British 
Government  is  about  twice  as  great  per  mile  as  that  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany. On  this  point,  however.  Professor  Parsons  remarks  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment when  it  bought  out  the  lines  from  private  companies  paid  four  times  as  much 
48  they  were  worth. 

The  rates  for  commercial  telegrams  in  the  United  States  are  all  based  on  the  mes- 
sage of  ten  words,  the  address  and  signature  being  sent  free.  The  rates  between 
Mew  York  and  Philadelphia  and  a  few  other  near  and  important  centers  are  20  cents 
for  » ten-word  message,  with  1  cent  for  additional  words.  From  New  York  to  adja- 
cent States,  within  New  England,  and  within  many  of  the  more  densely  populated 
States,  the  rate  is  25  cents,  with  2  cents  for  extra  words.  From  this,  rates  range  up 
to  $1.07,  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  average  receipts  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  for  messages  of  all  lengths  and  covering  all  different  distances,  during  1900 
were  S0.8  cents. 

The  rate  per  word  for  messages  in  Great  Britiun,  from  any  point  to  any  point, 
regardless  of  distance,  is  stated  to  be  1  cent,  the  minimum  charge  being  12  cents, 
and  the  avenge  receipts  for  messages  of  all  lengths  actually  sent  being  15}  cents. 
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The  rate  in  France  is  1  cent  per  word,  minimum  charge  10  cents,  and  average 
receipts  for  all  messagee  15J  cents.  In  Germany  the  ordinary  rate  per  word  is  IJ 
cents,  and  the  minimum  charge  12  cents.  The  rates  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
are  very  much  lower  still,  while  those  in  Austria  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
Fiance. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  practically  the  same  statements  as  to  actual  rates  as  witnesses  who 
tavor  government  ownership.  He  claims,  however,  that  by  sending  the  address 
and  signature  free  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  handles  on  the  average 
21  words  for  a  10-word  message,  and  that  the  rate  for  an  equal  number  of  words  in 
ESuropean  countries,  where  every  word  is  charged  for,  would  be  usually  about  21 
cents,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  including  distances  as  great  as  can 
possibly  be  reached  within  many  of  the  European  countries,  the  rate  is  25  cents.  He 
asserts  especially  that  the  average  distances  to  which  messages  are  transmitted  in 
these  foreign  countries,  with  their  dense  population,  are  much  less  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  distance  is  an  important  factor  in  estimating  cost,  especially 
because  of  the  interest  on  the  lines.  On  this  latter  point  Professor  Parsons  asserts 
that  the  interest  can  not  greatly  affect  charges,  on  the  basis  even  of  the  high  capital- 
ization of  the  Western  Union  Company.  He  also  declares  that  the  proper  basis  of 
comparison  is  not  the  cost  of  sending  a  possible  21  words  on  a  10-word  rate — ^though 
he  quotes  earlier  statements  of  tel^raph  officers  to  show  that  the  average  number  of 
words  sent  in  the  United  States  is  considerably  less — ^but  the  number  of  words  actu- 
ally sent  per  message.  The  average  number  for  all  messages  in  Gr^t  Britain  is  only 
15.  The  actual  average  receipts  for  all  messages,  he  says,  are  at  least  twice  as  great 
in  the  United  States  as  in  most  European  countries. 

Mr.  Clark  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Government's  telegraph 
has  been  operated  at  a  deficit  constantly,  the  aggregate  deficit  since  1870  being  nearly 
$40,000,000.  This  deficit  he  attributes  to  the  unduly  low  rates,  and  especially  to  the 
attempt  to  reach  small  and  inaccessible  places  where  business  does  not  pay.  To  this 
it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  division  of 
expense  between  the  British  poet-office  and  telegraph  departments;  that  the  deficit 
is  largely  explained  by  the  excessive  price  paid  for  the  lines  bought  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment, entailing  a  heavy  interest  charge;  and  finally  that  the  British  Government  has 
added  each  year  to  the  operating  expenses  the  cost  of  extensions  and  improvements, 
which  are  represented,  in  the  case  of  the  American  companies,  by  new  capital.  If 
these  expenses  for  construction  be  omitted,  according  to  this  witness,  the  total  British 
deficit  is  very  small,  and  in  many  years  there  has  been  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clark  also  compares  rates  from  various  European  capitals  and  leading  dtiee  to 
leading  cities  in  other  countries  and  shows  that  they  are  much  higher  than  rates  for 
certain  corresponding  distances  in  the  United  States.  Other  witnesses,  however, 
declare  that  comparisons  of  international  rates,  where  messagee  must  pass  over 
the  lines  of  different  countries,  are  not  fair,  but  that  only  internal  rates  should  be 
compared  with  internal  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark  declares  finally  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  reduce  rates  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  due  regard  to  earning 
a  reasonable  profit.  He  points  out  very  great  reductions  in  rates,  especially  to  more 
distant  points,  since  1866,  attributing  this  reduction  especially  to  the  consolidation  of 
previously  separate  lines.  A  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark  shows  the  average  tolls 
received  per  message  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  since  1868.  These 
figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  from  ordinary 
messages  by  the  total  number  of  ordinary  messages,  so  that  the  average  includes 
messages  of  all  lengths  sent  for  all  distances.  The  average  tolls  received  in  1868  were 
$1,047  per  message.  By  1875  the  average  had  fallen  to  54  cents  and  by  1880  to  38.4 
cents.    The  average  receipts  in  1885  were  32.1  cents;  in  1887,  30.4  cents.    The  receipts 
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rode  in  IMO  to  32.4  cents.  Since  1895,  when  the  average  receipts  were  30.7  cents, 
there  has  been  practically  no  change  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Clark  declares  that  while  further  reduction  in  rates  would  doubtless  increase 
business,  it  would  not  be  profitable,  because  the  wires  are  already  being  used  at 
their  full  capacity.  It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker  was  led  to  believe  that  a  uniform  25-cent  rate  throughout  the  country 
would  be  largely  profitable  to  the  tel^raph  companies  and  that  a  10-cent  rate  would 
be  possible  under  Grovemment  ownership  by  operation  in  connection  with  the 
postal  system.  One  witness  also  asserts  that  the  manager  of  the  former  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Tel^raph  Company  said  that  it  operated  at  a  profit  while  chai^ng  only 
10  cents  for  ntany  shorter  distances  and  15  cents  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

General  arffument  for  GovemmaU  oumenhip. — ^The  advocates  of  Gtovemment  owner- 
ship, Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Professor  Parsons,  base  their  argument  chiefly 
upon  the  possibility  of  reducing  rates  if  the  Government  should  take  over  the  service 
and  consider  the  interests  of  the  public  rather  than  the  earning  of  dividends  on  an 
excessive  capitalization.  They  maintain  that  it  is  the  constitutional  right,  and  even 
duty,  of  the  Government  to  control  the  means  of  communication  by  telegraph  as  well 
as  by  the  mails.  They  assert  especially  that  there  would  be  great  economy  from 
combiniiig  the  telegraph  with  the  post-o£Bce,  since  the  offices  could  be  in  the  same 
buildings  and,  in  many  cases,  the  same  employees  could  carry  on  both  classes  of 
service.  It  is  held  that  the  success  of  the  Government  in  administering  the  postal 
system  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  ability  to  manage  the  tel^raph,  and  that  the 
experience  of  leading  countries  the  world  over,  nearly  all  of  which  have  brought 
the  telegraph  under  (jk>vemment  operation,  is  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  that 
system  here. 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Tel^raph  Company,  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Government  could  probably  operate  the  telegraph  successfully,  and  that  this  would 
be  especially  true  if  it  were  able  to  secure  an  efficient  civil  service.  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  other  hand,  believes  that  Government  operation  would  result,  as  it  has  in  Great 
Britain,  in  a  deficit,  and  that  the  service  would  be  unsatisfiictory.  He  asserts  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  post-office  and  the  tel^raph.  The  post- 
office  authorities  make  use  of  private  means  of  transportation,  so  that  little  capital  is 
involved,  while  the  extension  of  the  tel^raph  involves  a  large  capital  investment. 
This  witness  holds  that  there  would  be  little  economy  from  combination  of  the  post- 
office  and  the  telegraph,  since  in  most  small  places  the  postmasters  would  not  be 
skilled  operators.  There  would  be  a  constant  temptation  under  local  pressure  to 
extend  lines  to  places  where  they  would  not  be  profitable,  while  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  civil  service  would  lead  to  abuses. 

Witnessee  who  favor  Government  ownership  assert  that  most  of  the  Postmasters- 
General  since  1844  have  favored  the  postal  telegraph. 

AUeged  diaeriminatumf  and  other  abuses. — The  advocates  of  Government  ownership 
farther  maintain  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  alibied  news  monopoly  possessed  by  the  Associated  Press.  It  is  chaiged  that 
the  telegraph  company  serves  the  papers  of  the  Associated  Press  at  very  much  lower 
rates  than  it  ser\'e8  individual  papers  or  small  groups  of  papers  on  a  circuit,  and  that 
no  newspaper  can  secure  the  services  of  the  Associated  Preaa  without  the  consent  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  city  or  town  which  are  already  members  of  the  association,  so 
that  virtually  a  monopoly  is  maintained  which  reduces  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  and  thus  injures  the  public  and  especially  the  printing  craft.  Mr.  Randall 
and  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  Typographical  Union  especially  insist  on  this  point. 

Replying  to  these  charges,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Company 
asserta  that  newspaper  rates  are  of  different  classes  in  consideration  of  the  time  and 
character  of  the  service  and  especially  of  the  number  of  papers  in  a  circuit  and  the 
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(liatances.  He  aaaerts  that  every  newspaper  or  aaeociation  of  newspapers  has  the 
same  privileges  as  others  under  similar  conditions.  If  there  be  any  monopoly  in 
the  handling  of  news,  it  is  the  &iult  of  the  Ajssociated  Press  itself  and  not  of  the 
telegraph  company. 

Witnesses  also  complain  that  the  telegraph  company  discriminates  in  the  handling 
of  messages,  bivoring  especially  the  brokerage  business  and  in  some  cases  the  news- 
paper business.  Instances  of  long  delay  in  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  private 
messages  are  presented.  It  is  replied  by  the  officers  of  the  telegraph  companies  that 
there  is  no  precedence  given  to  any  claas  of  business  except  Government  business, 
but  that  many  brokers  and  others  have  leased  wires  over  which  the  telegraph  com- 
panies have  no  control. 

The  advocates  of  Grovemment  ownership  further  maintain  that  the  system  of  grant- 
ing franks  to  public  officers  is  a  serious  abuse,  tending  to  influence  the  action  of  such 
officers  in  r^;ard  to  the  telegraph  business.  They  also  assert  that  there  are  personal 
discriminations  in  giving  telegraph  franks  to  private  individuals.  Mr.  Chandler 
admits  that  franks  are  given  to  many  public  men  in  the  national,  state,  and  local 
governments,  and  that  be  would  be  glad  to  see  the  system  done  away  with.  Mr. 
Clark  asserts  that  these  franks  to  public  officers  are  granted  merely  as  a  matter  of 
personal  courtesy  and  do  not  represent  any  quid  pro  qua. 

It  is  also  argued  by  advocates  of  Government  ownership  that  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  tends  to  suppress  progress  in  the  telegraph  business  by  refusing 
to  make  use  of  new  inventions  in  many  instances,  and  by  practically  preventing, 
through  its  monopoly,  the  introduction  of  such  improvements  by  others.  Reference 
is  made  espedally  to  the  systems  of  machine  tel^raphy  which  have  recently  been 
invented,  and  which  transmit  messages  at  extremely  high  speed.  To  these  chaig^ 
the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Company  replies  that  the  company  has 
steadily  improved  its  service,  and  that  it  makes  use  of  all  inventions  which  are  really 
advantageous  and  profitable. 

Labor  oondiiions  in  the  telegraph  businest. — ^Mr.  Clark  holds  that  the  higher  cost  of 
labor  in  the  United  States  materially  increases  the  cost  of  handling  the  telegraph 
business  in  this  country  as  compared  with  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advocates  of  Government  ownership  maintain  that  the  Western  Union  Company 
pays  extremely  low  wages  and  treats  its  employees  very  badly  in  every  way.  They 
assert  especially  that  many  women  are  employed,  and  that,  because  of  the  oversupply 
of  female  labor,  the  company  pays  them  very  much  lower  rates  than  are  paid  to  men 
for  the  same  service.  It  is  said,  further,  that  a  very  general  strike  of  telegraph  opera- 
tors in  1883  was  caused  by  the  low  wages,  but  that  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  that 
wages  have  since  remained  unchanged.  These  witnesses  further  assert  that  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  strongly  opposed  to  labor  organizations;  that 
after  the  strikes  of  1870  and  1883  it  required  its  employees  to  take  oath  that  they 
were  not  members  of  such  organizations,  and  that  practically  the  same  attitude  is 
maintained  at  present. 

Mr.  Clark  declines  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  his  company  toward  labor  organiza- 
tions, but  says  that  the  company  is  always  ready  to  deal  with  its  employees  directly, 
and  he  supposes  that  they  are  satisfied.  He  says  that  wages  were  not  reduced  during 
hard  times,  and  have  varied  little  since  1883.  He  holds  that  women  are  paid  as 
much  as  men  where  they  do  the  same  work,  but  that  they  can  not  usually  do  as 
heavy  work  as  the  men.  Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Company,  says  that  the  aver- 
age salaries  of  operators  of  that  company  are  about  $60,  and  that  wages  have  changed 
little  in  fifteen  years.  He  says  that  a  first-class  operator  in  Great  Britain  receives 
about  |66  per  month,  but  that  he  begins  at  very  low  rates  and  that  the  increase  is 
slow. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM.* 


ProfesBor  Panons,  in  hia  general  argument  in  fiivor  of  government  ownerabip  of 
natural  monopolies,  refers  to  the  telephone  system,  holding  that  all  the  alignments 
which  i^ply  in  fovor  of  Grovemment  ownership  of  telegraphs  apply  to  the  telephone 
as  well.  This  witness  believes  that  the  trunk  lines  of  telephones  should  be  operated 
by  national  governments,  while  the  local  systems  could,  perhaps,  be  most  con- 
veniently operated  by  the  munidpalitiea.  The  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  submitted  an  affidavit  to  the 
commisBion,  tracing  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  tel^raph  and  discussing 
somewhat  the  question  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  existing  rates.  The  general  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company,  Mr.  Bethell,  presents  an  elaborate  dis- 
cosaon  of  telephone  rates  and  the  character  and  amount  of  service  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries. 

It  appeara  from  the  testimony  that  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel^^raph  Com- 
pany has  now  practically  absorbed  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  having  exchanged 
two  siuu'es  of  its  own  stock  for  each  ahare  of  the  stock  of  the  Bell  Company.  The 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is  popularly  known  as  the  Long  Dis- 
tance Company,  and  prior  to  the  amalgamation  with  the  Bell  Company  its  business 
was  apparently  confined  chiefly  to  trunk-line  service.  The  capital  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  on  July  1, 1901,  consisted  of  $94,237,500  of  Stock 
and  $15,000,000  of  collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds.  The  receipts  of  the  company  in 
1900  were  $9,534,499,  of  which  $3,846,821  was  from  the  dividends  of  subordinate 
companies,  $2,427,037  from  the  rental  of  instruments  (royalties  chiefly),  and 
$3,027,171  from  telephone  traffic,  the  latter  item  apparently  representing  practically 
the  receipts  from  the  long-distance  business.  The  company  paid  in  1900  a  dividend 
of  $4,078,601  and  carried  $1,407,456  to  reserves  and  surplus.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  entire  expenditure  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel^raph  Company  and  of 
the  various  licensees  operating  under  it  for  the  construction  of  plants  has  been 
$168,474,517. 

Professor  Parsons  asserts  that  the  telephone  rates  in  the  United  States  are  very 
generally  excessive,  especially  where  the  system  ia  controlled  by  the  American  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Company  and  its  subordinate  companies.  He  states  that  the 
rates  in  New  York  City  range  from  $90  to  $240  per  year  for  the  use  of  the  telephone, 
while  in  Berlin  the  unlimited  rate  is  only  $36  (lately  advanced  to  $45).  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  rates  ranging  from  $36  to  $135  (1898),  while  the  average  rate  in 
Stockholm,  a  city  of  about  the  same  size,  ia  $20.  The  average  rate  in  Paris  is  stated 
by  this  witness  to  be  $78  (500  francs) ,  while  Mr.  Bethell  says  that  the  Paris  rate  ia 
abont  to  be  reduced  to  300  francs.  Professor  Parsons  alao  says  that  an  independent 
telephone  company  in  Boston  and  adjacent  territory  is  operating  at  about  half  the 
rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Company;  that  a  small  cooperative  company  in  Grand 
Bapids,  Wis.,  with  300  aubscribers,  charges  only  $1  per  month  for  residence  service 
and  $2.25  per  month  for  business  service,  while  paying  large  dividends  to  the  sub- 
ecribers,  who  are  also  the  shareholders,  and  that  other  independent  companies  are 
making  low  rates. 

'This  witness  holds  that  from  $8  to  $15  per  year  is  a  fair  chai^  for  telephone  service 
in  a  small  town.  It  is  recognized  that  in  larger  citiesahigher  rate  is  necessary,  although 
be  believes  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  telephone  companies  to 
reduce  their  charges  with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  increased  service,  since  up 
to  a  certain  limit  the  amount  of  service  can  be  increased  without  requiring  addi- 
tknial  apparatus  and  operators.  He  declares  further  that  one  reason  for  the  excessi  ve 
charges  of  the  telephone  companies  is  that  they  are  greatly  overcapitalized.  The 
Bell  company  which  operates  in  Boston  and  other  Massachusetts  cities  has  a  capital 
ci  more  than  $300  for  the  line  of  each  subscriber,  whereas  the  independent  company 
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above  referred  to  has  an  equally  good  Bystem  at  a  capital  coet  of  less  than  $100  per 
subecriber's  line.  With  regard  to  long-distance  service  this  witness  states  that  the 
rates  in  Europe  are  much  less  than  in  the  United  States.  While  it  costs  $1.25  for 
a  flTe-minutes'  conversation  between  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  for  a  correspond- 
ing distance  in  England  the  charge  would  be  48  cents,  and  in  France  30  cents;  and 
corresponding  differences  exist  for  longer  distances. 

The  representatives  of  the  telephone  interests  present  evidence  in  defense  of  the 
reasonableness  of  American  telephone  charges.  It  is  stated  that  the  long-distance 
rates  are  usually  on  the  basis  of  three-fifths  of  1  cent  per  mile  for  a  conversation  of  3 
minutes.  In  the  local  exchanges  the  system  of  message  rates  is  gradually  supplant- 
ing that  of  unlimited  rental  rates,  and  these  witnesses  hold  that  it  is  much  fairer  to 
subscribers  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  minimum  amount  per  year,  with  an  added 
charge  for  each  message  above  a  certain  number,  rather  than  that  all  subscribers 
should  pay  the  same  rates.  Message  rates  are  considered  especially  desirable  in  large 
cities.  It  is  asserted  also  that  the  constant  changes  in  telephone  methods  necessitate 
numerous  reconstructions  and  other  expenditures.  In  large  cities,  especially,  the 
growth  of  the  business  makes  frequent  modifications  in  the  plants  essential  to  the 
successful  operation,  while  at  the  same  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers 
increases  the  running  expenses  in  much  more  than  equal  proportion.  In  New  York 
City,  for  example,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  numerous  branch  exchanges  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  trunk  lines,  and  the  process  of  connecting  one  subscriber 
with  another  becomes  highly  complicated,  requiring  an  elaborate  plant  and  a  large 
amount  of  labor. 

Witnesses  representing  the  telephone  companies  also  hold  that  comparisons  with 
European  countries  are  likely  to  be  misleading.  They  assert  that  the  lower  wages 
and  lower  costs  of  material  in  European  countries  must  be  taken  into  account;  and 
they  hold  furthermore  that  in  none  of  the  European  systems  is  the  service  equal  in 
quality  with  that  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bethell  declares  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  message-rate  system  in  New  York  the  average  cost  of  telephones  to  subscribers 
bae  been  reduced,  and  now  amounts  to  only  about  $85  a  year,  although  the  unlimited 
rate  for  business  telephones  is  still  $240.  This  average  rate  of  $85,  according  to  this 
witness,  is  the  proper  rate  to  be  compared  with  the  European  charges  which  are 
nearly  all  on  the  unlimited  system.  It  is  replied  to  this,  however,  that  the  average 
is  obtained  by  counting  each  separate  telephone  on  the  many  small  private  branch 
exchanges,  which  have  usually  only  a  single  line,  while  European  figures  ordinarUy 
relate  to  the  separate  line  service. 

Mr.  Bethell  enters  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  system  in  each  European  coun- 
try, stating  the  rates  and  the  nature  of  the  service.  He  asserts  that  in  no  European 
country  has  the  telephone  service  been  extended  as  widely  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  attributes  this  fact  largely  to  the  government  ownership  of  the  European 
systems.  There  are  20  American  cities  with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more,  and 
in  these,  on  an  average,  there  are  21  telephones  for  each  1,000  people.  In  Europe 
there  are  44  cities  of  corresponding  size  averaging  only  13  telephones  per  1,000 
people.  The  development  of  the  telephone  in  many  of  the  European  countries  is 
confined  almost  altogether  to  the  capital  and  a  few  of  the  largest  cities.  To  this 
argument  it  is  replied,  however,  that  the  most  favorable  examples  have  been  chosen 
for  comparison,  and  figures  as  to  other  American  cities  are  given  which  compare  less 
favorably  with  those  abroad.  Great  Britain  is  the  only  European  country  in  which 
private  operation  of  the  telephone  exists,  and  Mr.  Bethell  asserte  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  so  interfered  with  the  operation  of  the  private  company  in  many  ways  that 
its  BU(rce»8  can  not  be  properly  compared  with  that  of  other  systems.  The  London 
.  .te  charged  by  the  private  company  for  a  business  service  is  $100  flat,  and  the  resi- 
dence rate  is  $60.  It  appears  that  the  British  Government  is  on  the  pomt  of  open- 
ing a  public  exchange  in  London,  and  has  authorized  municipalities  to  establish 
their  own  plants.    Glasgow  is  about  to  install  a  municipal  telephone  system. 
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MUNICIPAL  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

Prof.  Parsons,'  in  connection  with  his  general  argument  in  favor  of  Grovemment 
owneiBhip  of  railroads  and  other  public  utilities,  especially  advocated  the  municipal 
ownership  of  gas,  electric-lighting,  and  street-railway  systems  and  similar  public 
utilities.  Prof.  Bemis*  also  presented  arguments  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
before  the  commission,  while  Mr.  A.  D.  Adams,'  a  dvil  engineer  of  Boston,  under- 
took to  show  that  the  municipal  electric  plants  in  Maaaachusetts  have  worked  more 
satisfactorily  than  private  plants.  Mr.  Foote,*  editor  of  Public  Policy,  is  inclined 
to  oppose  municipal  ownership,  but  to  favor  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  private 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  complete  publicity  and  uniformity  of  accounts. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  public  ownership,  as  stated  by  the  witnesses  above  named, 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  such  municipal  public  utilities  as  street  railways, 
gas  and  electric  light,  and  water  supply  are  natural  monopolies,  and  that  they  fur- 
nish snch  necessary  service  as  to  make  them  essentially  public  in  character.  Efforts 
to  maintain  competition  in  furnishing  these  services,  it  is  held,  have  failed  in  almost 
every  city,  and  they  are  now  supplied  by  great  consolidated  corporations.  There  is 
even  a  tendency,  these  witnesses  assert,  for  single  corporations  to  get  control  of 
different  classes  of  utilities  in  the  same  city,  while  in  other  cases  a  single  corpo- 
ration controls  plants  of  the  same  class  in  many  different  cities.  It  is  argued  that 
ander  these  circumstances  there  must  either  be  thoroughly  effective  regulation  of 
the  private  corporations  operating  these  utilities,  or  public  ownerahip. 

In  support  of  these  assertions  these  witnesses  maintain  that  the  capitalization 
and  charges  of  private  corporations  furnishing  these  services  are  usually  excessive; 
that  there  is  little  or  no  connection  between  the  capitalization  and  the  actual 
cost  of  constructing  plants,  capitalization  being  baaed  upon  the  power  to  earn 
dividends  at  ezoeeeive  charges.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  statistics  show  that 
the  capitalization  of  street  railways  in  Massachusetts,  where  careful  restrictions  exist 
to  prevent  the  watering  of  stock,  is  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  lees  than  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  On  this  subject,  however,  Mr.  Foote  says  that  there  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  costs  of  construction  in  different  places,  so  that  comparisons 
are  apt  to  be  somewhat  misleading.  Professor  Bemis  declares  also  that  a  capital- 
ization of  $3  or  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  of  gas  is  considered  ample  to 
cover  the  real  value  of  plants,  but  that  the  average  capitalization  of  gas  companies 
in  large  cities  in  the  United  States  is  about  $9  per  1,000  feet. 

As  r^ards  prices,  it  is  asserted  that  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  show  that  the  average  operating  cost  of  manufacturing  gas  is  only  46  cents 
per  1,000  feet,  while  if  taxes,  depreciation,  and  interest  be  added,  on  the  basis  of 
Intimate  capitalization,  the  cost  will  be  brought  up  to  86  cents,  whereas  the  average 
price  charged  by  the  large  gas  companies  is  $1.14.  Witnesses  also  maintain  that  the 
cost  of  electric  lighting  by  municipal  plants  is  much  lower  in  most  instances  than 
the  charges  made  by  privately  owned  plants.  Statistical  comparisons  covering  the 
municipal  plants  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Allegheny  and  other  cities  are  submitted 
to  prove  this  statement.  An  elaborate  comparison  between  municipal  and  private 
plants  in  Massachusetts  is  made  by  Mr.  Adams.  He  declares  that,  if  the  municipal 
plants  be  credited  for  electric  light  furnished  for  public  purposes  at  the  average 
rates  paid  for  public  lighting  to  private  companies  in  Massachusetts  towns  of  corre- 
sponding population,  it  will  be  found  that  the  municipal  plants  make  earnings,  after 
providing  for  depreciation  and  all  operating  expenses,  equal  to  12.7  per  cent  of  the 
actual  investment.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  State  (with  a  few  minor  exceptions)  hav- 
ing private  plants,  the  earnings  amount  to  only  10.2  per  cent  of  the  capitaUzation, 
and  this  witness  believes  that,  because  of  the  r^:ulations  of  the  Massachusetts  laws, 
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the  capitalization  of  these  plants  repreaenta  actual  investment.  Private  plants  in  cities 
of  smaller  population,  more  nearly  corresponding  to  those  having  municipal  plants, 
show  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  earnings  to  capitalization.  Mr.  Adams  believes 
that  these  statistics  indicate  greater  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  municipal  plants 
than  of  private  plants.  He  also  shows  that  the  actual  cost  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lights  per  lamp  hour  in  public  plants  is  very  much  lower  in  most  instances  than  the 
charges  of  private  plants  in  cities  of  the  same  size.  These  figures  are  based  on  a 
careful  calculation  of  interest  and  depreciation. 

It  ia  also  stated  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  development  in  municipal  ownership 
and  that  it  has  proved  highly  satisfactory,  charges  being  reduced  greatly  and  the 
operation  being  in  many  cases  thoroughly  economical. 

Mr.  Foote  criticises  all  such  comparisons  as  those  above  set  forth,  on  the  ground 
that  the  accounts  of  corporations  and  municipalities'  are  kept  in  such  varying  &8h- 
ions  as  to  make  the  results  very  uncertain.  He  asserts  that  municipal  plants  fre- 
quently foil  to  take  proper  account  of  depreciation  and  other  expenses,  and  that  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  taxes  which  must  be  paid  by  private  plants. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  witnesses  that  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  has 
advanced  much  further  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  They  assert 
that  the  results  in  that  country  have  been  usually  very  satisfactory;  that  there  is 
almost  entire  freedom  from  corruption  and  extravagance  in  the  operation  of  munici- 
pal plants;  that  the  conditions  of  labor  have  been  improved,  and  that  the  charges 
have  been  reduced.  The  fact  that  monopolies  can  borrow  at  lower  rates  of  interest 
than  private  corporations  enables  them  to  introduce  improvements  even  more  rap- 
idly than  private  corporations.  The  low  fares  on  the  street  railways  of  Glasgow  are 
especially  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  advantages  of  municipal  ownership. 

Mr.  Foote  declares  that  the  one  object  to  be  gained  in  the  management  of  public 
utilities  is  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people.  He  would  favor  public  operation  pre- 
cisely to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  more  economical  to  consumers 
than  operation  by  private  corporations.  He  does  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  the  same  loyal  and  energetic  effort  on  the  part  of  public  officers 
and  employees  as  is  displayed  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  private  corporations. 
He  holds  in  general  that  the  motive  of  private  profit  makes  a  corporation  more 
efficient  in  its  management  than  a  public  body,  and  that,  if  a  proper  system  of  regu- 
lation based  on  thorough  publicity  of  accounts  of  private  corporations  should  be 
introduced,  the  interests  of  the  public  could  be  properly  safeguarded,  allowing  the 
corporation  a  reasonable  profit  on  its  actual  investment.  Before  public  operation  is 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  opinion  of  this  witness,  a  system  of  uniform  and 
public  accounting,  both  on  the  part  of  private  corporations  and  of  municipalities, 
should  be  introduced,  on  the  basis  of  which  accurate  comparisons  as  to  costs  of  con- 
struction and  operation  will  be  possible.  If  then  it  shall  become  manifest  that 
private  corporations  can  not  be  effectively  regulated  and  that  public  operation  will, 
therefore,  be  more  economical,  this  witness  would  favor  municipal  ownership. 

Mr.  Foote,  for  other  reasons  as  well,  lays  great  stress  on  the  desirability  of  uniform 
accountingand  of  supervision  and  examination  of  accounts  by  public  authorities,  both 
in  the  case  of  private  corporations  engaged  in  quasi-public  service  and  in  the  case  of 
all  of  the  grades  of  public  administration  itself.  Such  a  system,  he  declares,  would 
prevent  many  frauds  and  abuses  and  would  permit  of  accurate  comparison  between 
the  results  accomplished  by  different  institutions.  This  witness  holds,  and  the  others 
testifying  on  the  subject  agree,  that  the  essentially  public  nature  of  such  enterprises 
as  street  railways,  electric,  gas,  and  water  plants  gives  to  the  people  the  right  to 
demand  the  most  thorough  publicity  from  private  corporations  controlling  them. 
The  experience  of  Wyoming,  which  has  established  a  State  examiner  with  power  to 
inspect  the  accounts  of  all  public  bodies  and  institutions  of  Massachusetts  in  regula- 
ting gas,  electric,  and  street-railway  corporations  by  means  of  commissions  which 
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require  nniform  reports  and  which  h&ve  a  considerable  d^ree  of  authority  over  the 
isBue  of  securities  and  over  the  charges,^  as  well  as  that  of  Ekigland,  are  referred  to 
as  showing  the  advantages  of  this  system. 

Profeeaor  Bemis,  in  particular,  thinks  that  the  steps  toward  municipal  operation 
should  be  taken  gradually  and  with  caution.  The  desirability  of  bettering  the  polit- 
ical conditions  in  cities,  and  the  necessity  of  great  improvements  in  the  civil  service, 
are  emphasized.  Two  or  three  witnesses  are  inclined  to  hold,  however,  that  the 
greater  reeponaibility  placed  upon  municipal  govemmenta  will  in  itself  tend  to  improve 
them.  They  assert  that  at  present  no  little  corruption  in  city  government  results 
from  the  interference  of  private  corporations  seeking  franchisee  or  privileges,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  politicians  often  exercise  a  demoralizing  influence  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  employees  of  private  corporations  performing  these  services,  and  otherwise 
interfere  with  their  successful  and  economical  operation.  Were  these  public  utilities 
operated  by  the  municipality,  continues  the  ai-gument,  the  citizens  would  feel  the 
greater  importance  to  their  own  welfare  of  good  government,  and  would  insist  on 
improvements  in  political  methods,  and  particularly  in  the  civil  service. 

Street-railway  development. — Hon.  ■Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  who  was 
recently  chairman  of  a  commission  in  Massachusetts  of  street-railway  systems, 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  so  greatly  changed  the 
nature  of  street-railway  traffic  as  to  demand  entirely  different  l^slation  and  meth- 
ods  of  granting  franchises,  and  diSerent  methods  of  operating  railroads  from  those 
which  have  existed  in  the  past.  Electric  roads  will  more  and  more  operate  between 
diSerent  cities  and  through  rural  districts;  they  will  use  larger  and  faster  cars  and 
must  therefore  be  usually  built  on  private  rights  of  way  and  not  on  the  highways  as 
at  present;  they  will  tend  more  and  more  also  to  carry  freight  traffic.  Franchises 
most  therefore  be  granted  by  State  authorities  in  many  instances.  The  witness 
thinks  that  probably  indefinite  franchises,  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by 
proper  authorities,  will  produce  less  friction  than  those  which  expire  at  definite 
times.  He  also  states  that  European  street  railways  are  far  behind  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  whatever  progress  they  make  is  in  the  way  of  copying  Ameri- 
can methods.  He  attributes  this  in  part  to  the  undue  restriction  upon  the  private 
companies  imposed  by  municipal  authorities.* 

RAILWAY  LABOR. 

The  subject  of  railway  labor  is  discusKd  almost  exclusively,  so  far  as  the  present 
Tolome  is  concerned,  by  Mr.  Fuller,'  the  legislative  representative  of  the  brotherhoods 
of  railway  employees.  For  statements  of  railway  officers  as  to  labor  conditions  ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  Volume  IV  of  the  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
(Transportation). 

QmdUions  of  entering  employment — Slacklitting. — Mr.  Fuller  states  that  some  of  the 
niks  of  the  railways  as  to  the  terms  of  entering  employment  are  very  unjust.  In 
some  cases,  despite  legislation  prohibiting  it,  the  railways  discriminate  against  labor 
oijtanications.  They  frequently  require  severe  physical  examinations,  and  reject 
applicants  for  minor  defects  often  caused  by  injuries  received  in  faithful  service. 
The  witness  espedally  complains  that  the  practice  of  blacklisting  still  exists,  although 
perhaps  dighUy  reduced  in  extent  by  legislation.  After  the  great  strikes  of  1884 
many  employees  were  blacklisted.  At  present,  according  to  this  witness,  it  is  the 
practioe  of  the  railroads,  before  engaging  a  man,  to  write  to  his  former  employers  as 
to  his  record,  giving  him  in  the  meantime,  perhaps,  a  probationary  employment. 
Bailway  officers,  he  asserts,  often  pursue  their  former  employees  vindictively  purely 
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on  personal  grounds.  Mr.  Poller  thinks  that  legislation  should  be  enacted  prohibit- 
ing railroad  companies  from  furnishing  any  record  of  an  employee  to  another  com- 
pany, whether  by  private  letter  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  believes  that  railroad  ofiScers  often  treat  their  employees  unjustly 
in  the  matter  of  discipline  and  discharge,  and  that  legiBlation  should  provide  that 
employees  be  permitted  to  see  and  hear  evidence  against  them,  and  that  specific 
reasona  in  writing  should  be  given  for  their  discharge.' 

Relationt  of  employers  and  employee*.' — Mr.  Fuller  states  that  the  more  skilled  rail- 
way employees  are  organized  in  strong  brotherhoods,  some  of  which  include  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  on  many  railroads.  By  means  of  these  brotherhoods  much 
better  conditions  of  labor  have  been  obtained.  The  less  strongly  organized  employees, 
like  the  telegraphers,  have  lower  wages  and  worse  conditions.  Railroad  com- 
panies usually  deal  with  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  regarding  wages  and  other 
conditions  of  labor,  and  often  enter  into  joint  written  agreements.  These  organiza- 
tions have  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  strikes  and  to  make  their  conduct  more 
peaceful.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  judiciary  has  often  been  unjust  in  the  treat- 
ment of  railway  employees  in  connection  with  etrikes,  and  that  unfoir  advantage  is 
taken  by  the  nulroads  of  the  fact  that  they  transport  the  mails. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,'  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  testified  before  the 
commisfflon  in  April,  1900,  regarding  alleged  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  Company  against  organized  labor.  He  stated  that  this  company 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  had  refused  to  deal  with 
their  officers.  The  employees  of  the  railroad  have  not  generally  been  organized, 
though  a  few  have  secretly  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Shortly  before  the  witness's  testimony,  he  declares,  a  number  of  these  members  were 
discharged  by  the  railroad,  and  also  a  number  of  men  who  were  about  to  form  a  new 
lodge  at  Shamokin.  The  officers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  refused  to  discuss  with 
the  men  the  reason  for  their  discharge.  They  also  stated  to  the  Industrial  Ck>mmi8- 
sion  that  they  bad  no  affidavits  to  present  on  this  subject. 

Employer^  liaMity. — Mr.  Fuller  asserts  that  the  common-law  doctrine  regarding 
employers'  liability,  as  interpreted  by  the  American  courts,  is  particularly  unjust 
to  railway  employees.  In  a  few  States  legislation  has  been  enacted  which  extends 
the  liability  of  railroads  somewhat,  particularly  providing  that  certain  classes  of 
employees  shall  not  be  considered  fellow-servants  in  the  determination  of  liability. 
The  witness  believes  that  these  laws  do  not  go  far  enough.  The  common-law  doctrine, 
which  exempted  the  employer  from  liability  for  injuries  caused  by  the  acts  of  fellow- 
servants,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  become  absolutely  unjust  under  present 
conditiona  where  the  employee  knows  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  hundreds  and 
often  thousands  of  fellow-employees,  many  of  whom,  especially  on  railways,  are 
engaged  in  entirely  different  branches  of  the  service  from  himself.  The  witness 
cites  numerous  decisions  of  the  courts,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  holding  various 
classes  of  employees  to  be  fellow-servants  rather  than  vice-principals  of  the  employer. 
He  believes  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  between  passengers  and  employees 
as  r^ards  the  liability  of  railroads  for  injuries.  The  laws  and  court  decisions  m 
different  States  are  exceedingly  conflicting  and  unintelligible,  and  Mr.  Fuller  holds, 
therefore,  that  Congress  should  enact  legislation  greatly  extending  the  liability 
of  interstate  railways  for  injuries.' 

Railway  relief  association*. — Mr.  Fuller  makes  an  elalx)rate  attack  upon  the  system 
of  relief  departments  maintained  by  several  railroads,  notably  the  Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Reading,  and  the  Plant  System.  These  departments  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  large  part  by  the  payments  of  employees,  deducted  from  their 
salaries  by  the  companies.  They  pay  benefits  in  case  of  injury  or  death  from  accident. 
The  witness  asserts  that  while  membership  in  these  organizations  is  claimed  by  rail- 
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way  officers  to  be  volantaiy,  it  is,  in  iad,  practically  compulsory.  The  forms  of 
application  for  employment  on  two  of  the  railroads,  submitted  in  evidence  by  the 
witness,  make  membership  in  the  reUef  department  a  condition  of  entering  employ- 
ment, while  replies  from  numerous  lodges  of  railway  employees  on  these  railroads 
assert  that  those  who  were  in  service  at  the  time  the  system  was  started  were  put 
under  presBore  to  become  members.  Similar  replies  from  organizations  on  the  rail- 
roads, which  do  not  absolutely  require  membership  in  the  relief  department  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  assert  that  the  applicant  is  virtually  given  to  understand 
by  the  oral  remarks  of  officers  that  he  must  join  the  department.  The  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  however,  asserts  that  membership  in  the 
relief  department  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  is  entirely  voluntary.' 

Mr.  Foller  especially  complains  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  railroads  to  require,  as  they 
invariably  do,  that  the  employee  who  accepts  compensation  for  injury  from  the  relief 
department  must  sign  a  contract  to  exempt  the  railroad  company  from  all  other  legal 
liability  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries.  He  asserts  that  the  one  motive  of  Om 
rvlroad  company  in  establishing  these  departments  is  to  save  money  by  freeing  them- 
selves from  damage  suits.  The  employees,  he  says,  pay  at  least  five-sixths  of  the 
cost  of  insurance,  and  sometimes  all  of  it^  and  it  is  unjust,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  required  to  release  the  railroad  company  from  financial  liability.  In  support  of 
his  statement  regarding  the  cost  of  insurance  in  these  departments  the  witness  com- 
pares in  detail  the  rates  charged  by  the  Plant  System  for  insurance  in  its  relief  depart- 
ment with  those  charged  by  an  old  line  accident  insurance  company  and  those  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  These  comparisons  tend  to  show  that  the 
Plant  System  charges  much  more  for  equal  benefits  than  either  of  the  organizations 
compared. 

Mr.  Fuller  farther  asserts  that  the  system  of  relief  departments  is  strongly  opposed 
by  railroad  employees,  and  particularly  by  the  oiganized  brotherhoods.  The 
employees  feel  that  the  system  is  not  only  unjust  in  the  particulars  already  men- 
tioned, but  that  it  tends  to  prevent  membership  in  the  brotherhoods,  since  the 
employees  can  not  afford  to  carry  two  policies  of  insurance,  while  some  of  the  brother- 
hoods require  that  members  shall  take  insurance.  Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
employee  who  has  contributed  to  a  reUef  department,  and  who  will  lose  the  benefit 
of  insurance  if  he  leaves  employment,  is  more  dependent  upon  the  railroad  company 
and  less  able  to  push  demands  for  better  conditions. 

In  support  of  his  argument  on  this  subject  the  witness  submits  many  resolutions 
from  railroad  organizations  and  extracts  from  their  journals,  tc^ther  with  a  tabula- 
tion of  replies  from  the  local  lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trainmen  along 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries  cover- 
ing many  of  the  above  points.* 

CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

Ooean  and  eotutwiae  trcmiportation.* — In  the  preceding  volume  on  transportation 
(vol.  iv,  pp.  685  f  f)  the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  ocean  sailors'  organi- 
zation, the  International  Seamen's  Union,  is  given.  In  the  present  volume  a  small 
amount  of  testimony  is  given  by  another  officer  of  the  same  organization,  Mr.  Penje, 
while  representatives  of  the  two  leading  coastwise  steamship  companies — ^Mr.  Hayne, 
of  the  Merchants  aud  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  and  Mr.  Guillaudeu,  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company — testify  particularly  with  reference  to  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  their  employment.  These  two  witnesses  assert  that  the  conditions 
in  the  coastwise  trade  are  generally  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  transoceanic  traffic, 
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and  that  moat  of  the  conditions  which  the  Seamen's  Union  deeirea  to  have  required 
by  legislation  are  already  equaled  or  excelled  by  the  conditions  on  these  vessels. 
The  men  are  employed  under  written  contract,  which  is  read  over  to  them  when 
they  sign  it,  and  coastwise  vessels  find  little  difficulty  in  securing  help.  The  sailors 
are  engaged  by  the  month,  but  may  leave  at  any  port  immediately  after  the  ship 
lands.  The  shipping  articles  contain  a  provision  to  protect  the  sailors  against  unfair 
results  from  too  strict  enforcement  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  These 
witnesses  also  assert  that  sailors  have  ample  remedy  in  the  courts  for  any  violation 
of  contract  or  abuses. 

The  wages  of  common  sailors  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  stated  by  these  officers  to 
be  usually  $26,  those  of  firemen  $40,  and  of  coal  passers  |30.  The  representative  of 
the  Seamen's  Union  also  says  that  wages  are  about  $25  for  seamen  as  compared  with 
$20  in  England.  Under  th'e  law  of  the  United  States,  only  American  citizens  may  be 
employed  as  officers,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  lower  grades  of  employees  on  vessels  are 
usually  foreigners,  especially  Scandinavians,  and  that  the  sea  life  has  less  attractions 
for  Americans  than  formerly. 

One  witness  suggests  the  desirability  of  amending  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
regards  larceny  committed  on  vessels.' 

The  representatives  of  these  coastwise  luiee  state  that  the  work  of  loading  and 
unloading  the  vessels  is  done  wholly  by  stevedores  and  not  by  men  employed  on  the 
vessel.  In  the  South  most  of  the  stevedores  are  negroes.  Wages  in  Norfolk  and 
other  more  Southern  ports  are  about  15  cents  per  hour,  and  in  Boston  and  most 
Northern  ports  20  centa  per  hour,  although  in  New  York  the  Old  Dominion  Ck>m- 
pany  pays  25  cents  per  hour. 

Labor  on  vetselg  on  the  Great  Lakes. — ^Mr.  Penje,  the  secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's 
Union,'  asserts  that  the  members  of  that  oiganization,  about  3,000  in  number,  are 
chiefly  employed  on  schooners,  the  organization  having  little  control  over  the 
employees  on  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  schooners  the  members  are 
mostly  all  officers  and  skilled  seamen.  According  to  this  witness  most  of  the  work 
on  these  vessels,  and  even  on  steamers,  is  done  by  deck  hands,  who  are  far  from  being 
skilled  laborers,  and  who  are  more  and  more  replacing  the  old  skilled  seamen.  The 
conditions  of  labor  on  the  lakes  are  so  bad  that  competent  men  have  sought  other 
occupations.  The  deck  hands  are  largely  men  who  can  find  no  other  employment, 
and  who  remain  on  the  vessels  only  as  long  as  they  are  forced  to,  often  quitting  at 
the  first  port  they  touch.  This  witness  asserts,  further,  that  the  wages  of  seamen 
under  this  competition  of  deck  hands  have  declined.  Ten  years  ago  they  sometimes 
reached  $4.50  per  day  toward  the  end  of  the  navigation  season,  but  in  1900  they 
began  at  $1.50  and  ended  at  $2.76  per  day,  the  average  income  for  the  season  being 
about  only  $300.  The  wages  of  deck  hands  have  increased  from  about  $16  to  $20  per 
month.  The  hours  of  labor  are  stated  to  be  excessive,  both  for  seamen  and  deck 
hands.  It  is  said  that  men  often  have  to  work  24  hours  at  miscellaneous  labor  and 
afterwards  6  hours  at  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Penje  complains,  further,  that  the  quarters  of  sailors  and  deck  hands  are  too 
crowded,  especially  on  the  older  vessels,  and  that  in  practically  all  cases  they  are  so 
dirty  and  ill  kept  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  human  occupation.  The  food  is  also  said 
to  t*  very  poor.  The  contracts  call  ordinarily  for  a  cost  of  7  cents  per  meal,  and  the 
supply  is  insufficient  if  the  vessel  is  detained  beyond  schedule  time.  This  witness 
also  asserts  that  both  sailing  and  steam  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  very  generally  insuf- 
ficiently manned,  and  that  smaller  vessels  are  recklessly  overloaded,  these  practices 
resulting  in  great  danger  to  employees  and  to  passengers  when  they  are  carried. 

Longshore  work  on  the  Great  Lakes.* — The  conditions  of  labor  on  the  docks  of  the 
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Great  lakes  aeem  to  be  very  much  more  satJs&ctory  than  tboee  on  vessels.  Mr. 
Barter,  the  secretary  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association,  which  has 
its  strength  chiefly  along  the  Great  Lakes,  declares  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  longshoremen  there  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  attributes  it  almost  wholly  to  the  development  of  that  organization.  The 
association  has  about  20,000  or  25,000  members  on  the  lakes,  while  there  probably 
are  not  more  than  about  1,500  nonunion  men  engaged  in  longshore  work.  This 
witness  thinks  that  wages  have  risen  50  per  cent  since  the  organization  was 
formed — in  1892.  It  has  won  the  respect  of  the  dock  managers,  and  is  more  and 
more  replacing  the  old  system  of  contract  work  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels  by 
a  system  onder  which  the  local  unions  undertake  to  do  the  work  cooperatively. 
Under  the  old  system  the  boaa  stevedore  or  contractor  was  often  a  saloon  keeper, 
who  expected  the  men  to  spend  much  of  their  wages  on  liquor.  Wages  were 
extremely  low,  and  there  were  many  serious  abuses.  At  present  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  has  an  annual  agreement  with  the  managers  of  the  ore 
and  coal  docks  on  Lake  Erie,  providing  for  uniform  rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  directly  by  the  onion.  This  agree- 
ment also  provides  for  the  arbitration  of  disputes. 

The  wages  of  longshoremen  are  stated  to  range  from  30  to  60  cents  per  hour,  the 
work  of  coDise  heang  confined  chiefly  though  not  wholly  to  the  navigation  season. 
Under  the  agreements  with  dock  managers  the  hours  of  labor  are  usually  limited 
to  12.  The  secretary  of  the  Longshoremen's  Association  maintains  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  has  greatly  improved  under  the  influence  of  the  or^ganization. 
Formerly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness,  and  physical  contests  between  gangs 
under  different  boss  stevedores  were  frequent.  The  union  now  has  strict  rules  against 
the  use  of  intoxicants  during  work,  and  the  men  enforce  these  rules  vigorously;  while 
the  recognition  of  the  union  and  its  scale  of  wages  has  done  away  with  the  broils 
which  foimerly  occorred. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EVIDENCE. 

A  oonsideTable  amount  of  evidence  regarding  other  than  transportation  matters  is 
submitted  by  various  witnesses  in  this  volume.  For  a  summary  of  their  evidence 
regarding  most  of  these  minor  topics,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  digest,  pages 
ccLxxrz-cxxzxzvii.  A  few  of  the  more  important  subjects  may  be  briefly  discussed 
here. 

OapiiaKtation  and  promotion  of  corporatUms. — ^Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of 
New  Tork;  Mr.  Rice,  a  promoter  of  corporations,  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses 
discuss  this  subject  somewhat  fully.'  Mr.  Greene  asserts  that  earning  power  is  in 
general  a  proper  basis  for  capitalization,  and  that  there  is  a  "good  will"  in  connec- 
tion with  every  prosperous  business  which  makes  it  worth  more  than  the  mere  tan- 
gible value  of  the  plant  and  property.  Tangible  value  may  properly  be  represented 
by  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  and  the  remaining  certain  or  possible  earning  capacity 
by  common  stock.  At  the  same  time  this  witness  thinks  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  a 
corporation,  because  of  tmusually  high  earning  capacity,  to  water  its  stock.  It 
would  be  more  desirable  that  it  should  simply  increase  dividends.  Mr.  Rice 
thinks  that  the  amount  of  capitalization  of  a  corporation,  so  long  as  it  is  in  stocks,  is 
unimportant,  since  the  market  will  discover  its  real  value.  Overcapitalization  in 
bonds,  however,  leads  to  bonkrupteies. 

These  witnesses  also  discuss  the  subject  of  publicity  in  r^ard  to  the  organization 
and  promotion  of  corporations.  They  think  that  some  legal  regulation  would  be 
perhaps  desirable,  but  assert  that  business  men  themselves  are  taking  more  and  more 
pains  to  protect  themselves  in  their  investments  in  corporations.    These  witnesses 
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scarcely  think  it  necessary  that  the  reports  of  corporations  at  their  inauguration 
should  show  separately  the  costs  of  promotion,  which  must  necessarily  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  conditions. 

Blr.  Rice  refers  especially  to  the  exploitation  of  patents,  with  which  he  has  been 
intimately  connected.  He  says  the  capitalization  of  a  company  based  on  an  unde- 
veloped patent  must  necessarily  be  fixed  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated  profits. 
The  preferred  stock  should  be  issued  to  obtain  cash  for  actual  development,  and  the 
common  stock  should  represent  the  estimated  value  of  the  patent  as  such.  The  wit- 
ness thinks  that  the  granting  of  patent  monopolies  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  public. 
He  alludes  especially  to  the  experiences  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company 
regarding  patents. 

PiMidty  of  eorporationt  and  protection  of  Hockhdtderi. — ^The  witnesses '  just  referred 
to  discuss  also  the  desirability  of  requiring  greater  publicity  of  the  affairs  of  large 
corporations  generally.  They  are  all  inclined  to  agree  that  some  added  l^al 
requirements  as  regards  publicity,  both  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  corpora- 
tions and  from  year  to  year  thereafter,  would  be  desirable,  although  they  do  not 
favor  making  public  too  much  information,  especially  r^arding  corporations  engaged 
in  competitive  busineas.  Mr.  Greene,  in  particular,  thinks  that  in  many  cases  the 
best  way  to  protect  the  public  would  be  by  requiring  the  examination  of  corporations 
by  expert  auditors,  who  should  make  only  the  general  results  of  their  examinations 
public.  This  witness  also  discusses  in  some  detail  the  precise  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion which  might  properly  be  set  forth  in  public  reports. 

Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Woodlock  (of  the  Wall  Street  Journal)  likewise  discuss  the 
rights  of  stockholders  in  corporations.'  They  assert  that  in  general  the  rights  of 
stockholders,  even  those  of  minority  stockholders,  are  relatively  well  protected  by 
existing  laws  and  court  decisions.  They  see  no  reason  why  a  bona  fide  stockholder 
should  not  at  all  times  be  permitted  to  see  lists  of  all  the  stockholders;  but  they 
assert  that  stockholders  should  not  have  the  right  to  demand  access  to  all  of  the 
financial  accounts  of  corporations,  because  this  would  give  competitors  and  enemies 
of  corporations  the  opportunity,  by  buying  and  becoming  holders  of  a  small  amount 
of  stock,  to  get  information  regarding  their  affairs. 

Export  prices. — ^Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Howes  (of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce) 
think  that  the  practice  of  American  manufacturers  in  selling  goods  abroad  at  lower 
prices  than  at  home,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus,  is  entirely  justifiable,  and  that 
the  same  practice  is  followed  by  manufacturers  in  all  countries.' 

Reciprocity  with  Canada. — Mr.  Howes  *  presents  a  somewhat  extended  argument  in 
favor  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  He  declares  that  Canada  is  even  now  the 
very  best  customer  for  the  products  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  two  countries 
are  naturally  almost  an  economic  unit  He  maintains,  however,  that  because  of  the 
existence  of  tariff  barriers  against  the  sending  of  Canadian  goods  into  the  United 
States,  Canada  not  only  retaliates  with  other  protective  duties,  but  is  in  general- dis- 
posed to  carry  on  trade  with  England  and  other  countries  as  much  as  possible  in 
preference  to  the  United  States,  and  that  a  greatly  increased  trade  with  this  country 
would  result  from  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  duties.  Mr.  Howes  thinks  that  free 
entrance  of  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
New  England  and  the  Pacific  coast  States,  while  our  Middle  States  could  export  large 
amounts  of  coal  to  Canada.  The  lumber  interests  are  those  which  are  the  most 
strongly  opposed  to  letting  down  the  tariff  barriers,  but  this  witness  thinks  that  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  New  England  especially  if  she  could  get  free  lumber 
from  Canada. 

Grain  elevaiors  and  inepection. — The  subject  of  grain  elevators  and  the  alleged 


>  Qreene,  pp.  492, 479-492;  Woodlock,  p.  466;  Rico,  p.  736.    «  Greene,  pp.  484,  4S7,  494;  Howes,  p.  716. 

>  Oreene,  pp.  477, 478;  Woodlock,  pp.  466, 467.  <  Pa«e8  713-718. 
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monopoly  in  some  of  the  Weetem  States  waB  diacosaed  with  considerable  faUnen  in 
Ute  first  report  of  this  commission  on  transportation.  (See  Vol.  IV,  pp.  77-88  of 
Digest.) 

In  the  present  volmne  Mr.  Teisberg,  of  the  Minnesota  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
CanunisBion,  enters  somewhat  into  the  subject  He  does  not  think  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  n&tare  of  a  combination  of  elevators  in  Minnesota,  or  an  agreement 
to  fix  the  prices  of  grain.  He  says  that  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  that  State,  giving 
any  person  the  right  to  take  land  on  a  railroad  right-of-way  by  condemnation  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  bnilding  an  elevator,  many  independent  elevators  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  that  moreover  farmers  can  often  load  their  grain  directly  into  the  cars. 
This  witness  also  discusses  the  system  of  grain  inspection  under  the  Minnesota  law, 
as  well  as  the  practice  of  mixing  different  grades  of  grain.' 

I  Fag«8  367-871,372. 
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X.  UAXI.WAT  FINANCES  QENXRAIXT. 

(See  also  IntptcUon  of  accounts,  p.  clxx.) 

A.  CJapltallzatlon  of  rallroadi  (see  also  CapUalization  of  corporations,  p. 
ccxxzii). — 1.  Are  American  railways  overoapiializedf — Professor  Ripley  says  that  in 
some  roads  the  capitalization  is  greatly  swollen  and  in  some  roads  it  does  not  rep- 
resent more  than  actual  investment  In  some  roads  capitalization  covers  not  onlv  the 
first  cost,  but  all  improvements  in  the  road.  In  others  it  does  not.  The  old  Chicago 
and  Alton,  for  instance,  was  so  conservatively  financed  that  the  capitalization  rep- 
resented only  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  The  relation  between  the 
capitalization  of  a  road  and  the  value  of  its  property  should  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
determination  of  what  rates  are  reasonable.  A  road  is  not  always  entitled  to  earn  a 
living  interest  in  dividends  upon  its  capitalization,  because  a  part  of  that  capitaliza- 
tion may  be  fictitious.     (291,292,306.) 

Profeaaor  Ripley  says  that  while  the  selling  of  bonds  at  a  low  figure  to  persons  who 
carry  through  a  deal  and  the  reselling  of  these  bonds  at  a  high  figure  is  not  techni- 
cally stock  watering,  yet  it  has  the  same  effect.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  Chicago 
and  Alton.  Its  volume  of  securities  was  increased  from  about  $42,000,000  to  some- 
thing like  $120,000,000,  a  large  part  of  the  increajse  going  in  profits  to- the  persons 
who  nad  the  deal  in  charge.     (304. ) 

Professor  Pabsons  asserts  that  the  tendency  of  the  great  railway  corporations  is  to 
build  up  capitalization  all  the  time,  adding  together  the  cost  of  the  original  plant 
and  the  cost  of  all  improvements,  reconstructions^  etc.,  until,  even  with  honest  book- 
keeping and  without  any  stock  watering,  the  capitalization  comes  to  be  2  or  3  times 
the  worth  of  the  plant,  and  the  face  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  these  corpora- 
tions is  very  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  plant  or  what  it  could  be  duplicated  for. 
In  all  the  corporations  there  is  more  or  less  watered  stock. 

The  system  of  watering  railway  stocks  originated  with  Vanderbilt  when  he  con- 
solidated the  various  rauway  properties  now  constituting  the  New  York  Central 
svstem  and  increased  the  capitalization  from  $54,000,000,  which  was  a  little  more 
uian  the  actual  cost  of  the  roads,  up  to  $103,000,000. 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the  country  is  a  little  over  $60,000  a  mile, 
while  the  cost  of  reproduction  would  be  under  $30,000  a  mile.  The  cost  of  repro- 
duction of  a  plant  is  a  fair  test  of  what  it  should  be  capitalized  at.  There  is  a  total 
difference  of  policy  under  governmental  ownership,  where  there  is  no  water  or 
inflation,  but  exactly  the  opposite  policy  of  reducing  the  capitalization  from  year  to 
year.  Chieof  the  reasons  given  by  the  Swiss  FederaTCouncil  for  going  over  to  public 
ownership  was  that  they  were  surrounded  by  countries  that  were  aiming  to  reduce 
rates  to  the  least  possible  figures,  and  that  the  Swiss  roads  would  pile  up  the  capitali- 
zation so  high  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  compete.     (154-156. ) 

Mr.  TsisBERG,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commiasion  of  Minne- 
sota, states  that  a  district  court  in  his  State  found  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
Great  Northern  road,  some  1.386  miles,  in  Minnesota  would  be  an  average  of  $32,000 
per  mile.  About  one-third  of  this  amount  was  the  cost  of  the  terminals.  The  supreme 
court  found  this  to  be  exorbitant     (366.) 

Mr.  ScHiFP,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers,  does  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  excessive  capitalization.  The  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  one  trans- 
portation company  adapts  itself  to  that  of  another  company  which  may  have  an 
entirelv  difierent  capitalization.  The  market  value  of  competing  lines  adapts  itself 
to  a  reutive  level,  whatever  the  capitalization.  In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
aecnrities  of  one  road  by  another  there  is  not  necessarily  any  danger  that  the  pur- 
chase may  be  made  at  a  high  figure,  which  may  afterwards  be  carried  in  the  capi- 
talization of  the  two  roads.  That  would  depend  upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  rail- 
tomi  managen.    During  the  past  year  or  two  acquiaitiona  of  this  sort  have  been  made 
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on  much  lower  fifrures  than  now  exist  The  worth  of  a  stock  is  its  earning  power. 
Every  other  value  given  is  speculative.  If  a  road  overissues  stock  on  presumptive 
earnings  or  extensions  or  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  the  water  in  the  issue  is 
nearly  always  practically  eliminated  by  the  rating  which  the  market  puts  on  the  stock 
itself.  Very  few  companies  or  boards  of  directors  can  increase  their  capital  stock 
without  a  vote  of  the  stockholders,  and  any  unjust  increase  would  necessarily  be 
done  by  the  owners  of  the  property  themselves.  Every  intelligent  shareholder  now- 
adays acts  independently,  and  if  anything  is  proposed  Dy  the  larger  shareholders  that 
is  not  approvea  by  the  smaller  ones  they  make  themselves  very  readily  and  very  for- 
cibly heard. 

As  a  general  proposition  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  offhand  whether  it  would  be 
a  proper  proceeding  for  two  roads,  each  of  which  had  a  fair  capitalization,  to  com- 
bine and  double  the  total  capitalization  of  the  two  roads  in  the  new  line.    ( 772-776. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  asserts  that  the  capitalization  of  Amer- 
ican railroads  is  low  as  compared  with  tliat  of  English  roads.  Some  of  the  English 
roads  have  a  capital  of  $350,000  per  mile.  There  is  a  cry  against  the  Erie  Railroad 
because  it  has  a  bonded  debt  of  $70,000  per  mile,  but  the  property  could  not  be  repro- 
duced for  the  amount  of  that  debt  with  a  very  large  sum  in  addition.  The  witness 
doubts  much  the  correctness  of  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  building  railroads,  while 
the  value  of  terminals  is  a  very  important  factor.  Besides  its  bonds,  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, according  to  Mr.  Thomas,  has  $43,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock,  $16,000,000  of 
second  preferred  stock,  and  $100,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  Erie  has  been 
through  several  buikruptcies,  which  have  reduced  the  rates  of  interest  and  fixed 
charges.  The  witness  does  not  assert  that  the  stock  has  been  reduced  b}^  reorgani- 
zations, but  says  that  the  amount  of  stock  makes  no  difference  if  no  dividend!  are 
paid  upon  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think  either  that  heavy  capitalization  of  a  railroad  tends  to 
increase  the  speculation  in  its  securities.  The  contrary  is  probably  the  case. 
(551, 559.) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  believe  that 
American  railroaids  generally  are  overcapitalized.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  combined  average  only  $61,000  per  mile  of  road.  This  is  an  increase 
of  about  $8,000  above  the  figure  15  years  ago.  In  some  instances,  however, 
recent  reorganizations  of  railroads  have  increas^  securities  unduly.  This  was  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  Richmond  Terminal,  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  and  the 
Chicago  and  Alton.  Various  junior  securities  have  been  issued  which  could  not  be 
expected  to  get  any  dividends.  Thus  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  in  most  of  his  reorganiza- 
tions, estimated  the  minimum  earning  capacity  and  based  the  fixed  charges,  going  to 
bonds  and  preferred  stocks,  on  that,  but  as  regards  securities  dependent  upon  future 
prospects  people  could  pretty  much  help  themselves.     (456. ) 

Mr.  Woodlock  says  that  the  capitalization  of  British  railroads  is  between  $220,000 
and$240,000,  permile,ascompared  with$61,000permileforAmericanroad8.  When 
British  roads  were  being  built,  from  1840  to  1850,  land  was  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  is  here,  and  more  than  it  is  worth  in  England  now.  Moreover,  the  English 
roads  have  capitalized  every  amount,  however  small,  which  has  gone  into  improving 
the  lines.  Mr.  Woodlock  seems  to  imply  that  the  policy  was  intentionally  to  increase 
capitalization  as  much  as  possible.  The  best  English  roads  pay  from  5  to  7^  per 
cent  dividends  on  this  high  capitalization.     (461.) 

2.  Proper  bam  of  capitalization  (see  also  under  Toiotwm,  p.  clxxxiz)  . — Mr,  Taloott, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the  question  of  the 
proper  basis  for  capitalizing  a  railroad  is  the  hardest  problem  that  was  ever  pro- 
pounded to  him.  He  does  not  see  how  the  physical  value  of  the  property  can  prop- 
erly be  disregarded,  and  yet  the  public  and  the  financiers  appreciate  a  property  only 
for  what  it  will  earn.  Tne  value  of  a  property  and  the  value  of  a  franchise  are  two 
different  things;  but  Mr.  Talcott  thinks,  apparently,  that  both -should  be  considered 
in  fixing  a  value  or  in  fixing  a  capitalization.     (635. ) 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  believe  that  overcapitalization  has  anv  effect  on  earnings 
or  rates.  Earning  capacity  is  the  final  test  of  capitalization  iteeff.  All  other  influ- 
ences tend  to  favor  overcapitalization,  but  earning  capacity  tends  to  keep  it  down. 
Rates  of  transportation  are  governed  by  conditions  into  which  capitalization  does  not 
enter  at  all. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  in  estimating  a  reasonable  rate  the  original  cost  of  the  road  should  be 
considered.  It  is  fairer  to  consider  as  a  basis  the  cost  of  duplication,  including  not 
merely  the  physical  plant,  but  the  terminals,  the  acquisition  of  business,  and  every- 
thing which  makes  an  operating  railroad.  The  cost  of  duplication  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  original  cost.    Railroads  have  naturally  become  very  valuable  because 
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of  the  growth  of  popolation,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  railToad,  and  which  has  iacreased  especially  the  value  of  land  for  right  of  way 
and  for  terminals.  Moreover,  large  amounte  of  money  have  been  diverted  trom  earn- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  the  railroads,  and  often  no  account  has  been  made  of 
this  fact  in  the  capital  investment. 

Mr.  W  oodlock  believes,  in  fact,  that  the  existing  capitalization  of  railroads  in  general 
represents  no  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  roads.  The  cost  of  a  road  includes 
many  matters  not  strictly  of  construction.  For  example,  there  is  the  discount  on 
bonds  in  many  cases,  which  must  be  tonsidered  a  part  of  the  cost.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  contracts  for  construction  are  given  to  construction  companies,  often  com- 
posed of  officers  of  the  road,  at  very  high  figures.  But  after  the  whole  road  is  laid  it 
IS  not  finished.     Money  must  be  spent  on  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Woodlock  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads 
as  compared  with  modem  industrial  combinations  is,  in  general,  exceedingly  con- 
servative. In  some  instances  railroads  have  been  capitalizea  at  an  absurdly  low  rate. 
(466-458.) 

3.  Stock  dimdend*. — ^Mr.  Schiff  testified  that  as  a  general  proposition  he  does  not 
b^eve  stock  dividends  are  advisable,  but  there  may  be  exceptions  if  the  stock 
dividend  represents  cash  value  or  earnings  actually  retained  in  the  course  of  years 
from  the  shareholdeis.    He  says: 

"  For  instance,  if  I  own  tonday  a  line  of  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  want 
to  build  a  branch,  say,  from  Albany  to  Saratc^,  and  if,  instead  of  issuing  new  cap- 
ital, I  take  my  earnings,  or  the  earnings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company,  to  build 
that  new  roaa  with,  I  should  be  justified,  after  that  road  is  oompletedj  in  returning 
to  the  shareholders  their  money  which  has  been  used  for  new  capital  m  the  form  of 
new  shares."     (774.) 

4.  Depreciation  in  value  of  property. — Professor  Riplkt  says  that,  in  computing  the 
valne  of  the  tan^ble  property  of  railroads  in  Michigan,  consideration  is  taken  of 
depreciation  in  value  over  first  cost.  In  addition  to  figuring  out  the  cost  of  duplica- 
tion, the  worth  of  the  road  for  scrap  is  also  estimated.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  the 
steel  rails  nsed  by  the  railroads  is  estimated,  how  much  those  rails  are  worth  as  scrap, 
and  how  long  is  their  normal  life.  If  the  normal  life  of  the  rail  would  be  twenty -five 
years,  the  assumption  is  made  that  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  rails  and  tne  scrap  disappears  in  each  year.  Then  if  the  road  has  been  built  for 
three  years,  three  twenty-fifths  of  this  difference  in  value  should  rightly  be  deducted 
in  order  to  determine  how  much  the  road  is  worth  at  the  present  tune.     (306. ) 

6.  SeUermmts  of  railroads. — Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  line,  says  that  the  cost  of  additional  facilities  for  handling  business  is  charged 
by  some  Southern  roads  to  operating  expenses,  ^^erally  with  a  note  that  the  amount 
has  gone  for  betterment,  ana  by  ouier  roads,  if  the  improvement  is  of  any  magni- 
tude, to  the  construction  accoimt.  New  equipment  is  generally  paid  for  out  of  earn- 
ings, because  the  usual  way  to  buy  it  is  on  the  car-trust  plan,  making  payments 
monthly  or  (]uarterly.     (636.) 

6.  Cbpitotuotion  of  the  Chicaao  and  Atton  RaUroad. — ^Mr.  WooDixxre  sxjeaks  especially 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Eaitoad  as  an  illustration  of  modem  methods  of  railroad 
financing.  For  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  until  very  recently,  the  road  did  not 
increase  its  capitalization  nor  extend  its  lines.  It  paid  dividenas  of  7  or  8  per  cent 
on  its  common  stock  regularly.  Its  net  earnings  were  about  (2,900,000  per  year. 
The  road  had  $22,000,000  of  stock  and  $8,000,000  of  bonds.  The  interest  on  the 
bonds  and  rentals  required  $1,100,000  yearly,  leaving  $1,800,000  for  dividends.  Mr. 
Harriman  finally  bought  out  the  road,  paying  $175  per  share  for  common  stock  and 
$200  per  share  for  preferred  stock,  the  entire  stock  costing  him  more  than  $40,000,000. 
He  knew  that  a  finit  charge  on  the  net  earning  capacity  of  $1,800,000  could  be  floated 
at  3i  per  cent  interest  or  less.  Accordingly  he  issued  more  stock  and  bonds,  so  that 
the  present  capitalization  is  $64,000,000  of  bonds,  partly  3  per  cent  and  partly  3i  per 
cent,  and  $40,000,000  of  stock.  Mr.  Woodlock  contends  that  the  road  is  perfectly 
able  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock.  Mr.  Harriman 
made,  of  course,  a  very  considerable  profit.  He  bought  it  on  practically  a  5  per  cent 
Ixisis.  It  is  believed  that  the  syndicate  which  bought  up  the  road  made  a  profit  of 
16  or  18  per  cent,  but  there  were  other  profits  not  going  directly  to  the  syndicate. 
The  railroad  has  meanwhile  increased  its  length  by  buymg  up  a  short  line,  increas- 
ing the  mileage  from  847  miles  to  900. 

Mr.  Woodlock  contends  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  is  scarcely 
excessive,  as  regards  its  effect  on  rates,  for  the  reason  that,  though  there  is  plenty  of 
money  available  for  profitable  enterprises,  no  one  proposes  to  build  another  road 
from  Chiowo  to  St.  Louis.  Another  road  could  not  nuake  lower  rates  than  those 
existing.     There  was  a  project  to  boild  a  short  line,  known  as  the  St.  Louis  and 
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Northern,  ap  to  Chica^.  The  other  railroads  did  not  want  another  Chicago  line; 
there  was  no  need  for  it  They  simply  bought  it  up,  and  the  Alton  now  owns  this 
line.  Nevertheless  the  witness  thinks  that  those  who  bay  Alton  common  stock  at 
40  are  likely  to  get  left.     (458-460.) 

Mr.  ScHiFF  declares  that  the  recent  financing  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  by 
his  firm  was  simply  a  readjustment  and  not  a  reorganization.  The  old  organization 
had  become  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to  expand  the  possibilities  of  the  rend, 
and  the  stockholders  decided  they  would  readjust  the  finances  of  the  company. 
His  firm  were  laive  stockholders.  The  charges  for  dividends  and  interest  in  the 
new  oor^ration  do  not  vary  5  per  cent  from  the  charges  and  dividends  of  the  old 
corporation.  He  is  not  aware  that  the  capitalization  was  increased  from  about 
$30,000,000  to  something  over  $100,000,000^  including  stock  and  bonds.  He  remem- 
bers very  clearly  that  under  the  old  financmg  the  charges  for  dividends  and  interest 
were  something  like  $2,600,000  and  under  the  new  scheme  they  were  only  something 
like  $2,700,000,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  about  $10,000,000  new  money  had 
gone  into  the  road.  The  amounts  of  stock  and  bonds  were  increased,  but  the  divi- 
dends, which  for  30  years  had  been  7  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  4  per  cent.  There 
is  no  more  temptation  to  increase  dividends  from  4  to  6  per  cent  than  would  have 
existed  before  n  it  had  increased  the  old  dividend  from  7  to  10  per  cent  and  it  would 
not  necessarily  excite  public  comment  anv  more  to  do  so.     (775,  776. ) 

7.  lihumcijig  of  the  Kaemag  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gvlf  Railroad. — Mr.  Woodlock 
speaks  eepecimly  of  the  financing  of  this  road.  It  was  started  by  Mr.  Stilwell,  who 
amied  to  ouild  a  line  directly  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  establishing 
a  deep-water  port  on  Sabine  Lake,  with  a  ship  canal  from  the  Gulf  to  the  lake.  He 
rtused  the  money  for  the  road  mainly  in  Amsterdam.  The  terms  of  the  mortgage 
permitted  the  issue  of  bonds  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  mile,  both  for  main  track  and 
lor  yard  and  terminal  tracks.  Whenever  the  road  found  itself  in  need  of  money 
it  would  lay  five  or  six  tracks  alongside  the  main  track,  call  it  a  yard  and  get  $25,000 
per  mile  of  bonds.  Ninety  or  100  miles  of  such  unnecessary  yard  track  were  laid. 
These  bonds  were  mostly  sold  at  from  65  to  70  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  common  stock  was  thrown  in  as  a  bonus.  It  was  obvious  that  the  prop- 
erty could  not  bear  such  heavy  capitalization  and  it  finally  went  into  bankruptcy 
and  has  been  reorganized.     (461,  462.) 

8.  Effect  of  high  capiudizatum,  on  price  of  stocks. — Mr.  Woodlock  points  out  that 
stock  bearing  a  low  mterest  sells  at  a  relatively  higher  price  than  one  bearing  high 
interest.  If  a  6  per  cent  income  is  divided  between  a  4  per  cent  stock  and  a  2  per 
cent  stock,  the  two  can  be  sold  for  much  more  than  a  6  per  cent  stock,  because  there 
are  always  "prospects."    (400.) 

B.  Regulation  of  capitalization. — 1.  Oenerally. — While  Mr.  Woodlock 
does  not  ^lieve  that  overcapitalization  is  likely  to  have  any  special  effect  upon  the 
public  as  regards  rates,  he  does  believe  that  it  may  injuriously  affect  speculators  and 
mvestors.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  very  d.ifficult  to  protect  them.  The  in- 
vestor refuses  to  be  protect«i;  "He  wants  to  gamble."  Mr.  Woodlock  seems  to 
hold  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  Federal  legislation,  effectively  enforced, 
restricting  capitalization  of  railroads  closely  to  actual  investment  The  Massachu- 
setts l^mation  on  this  subject  and  the  English  legislation  are  both  good  and  should 
be  either  enacted  in  a  general  way  by  Congress  or  woven  into  the  interstate-com- 
merce law.     (460-462.) 

Notwithstanding  his  statements  that  American  railways  are  not  usually^  greatly 
overcapitalized,  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  legislation  should  restrict  excessive  issues  of 
securities  by  railroads.  This  would  be  advantageous  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the 
public,  certainly  much  more  advantageous  than  regulation  of  charges  and  other  inter- 
ference. Corporations  should  be  controlled  chiefly  through  their  financial  machinery. 
The  witness  would  approve  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  this  direction.     (551,  559,  560. ) 

2.  Massachusetts  law. — Professor  Ripley  says  that,  the  corporation  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  so  strict  that  no  railroad  in  Massachusetts  can  issue  a  dollar's  worth  of 
stocks  or  bonds,  can  lease  another  road,  can  build  another  spur  of  side  track  or  do 
anything  of  that  kind  without  getting  the  prior  approval  of  the  railroad  commission. 
The  result  is  that  the  roads  feel  that  unless  they  accede  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  railroad  commissioners  in  matters  of  rates  it  will  happen  that,  when  they  wish  to 
carry  through  some  financial  operation,  the  railroad  commiseion  may  withhold  its 
consent.  The  railroad  commission  is  not  empowered  to  determine  rates,  though  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Housatonic  Railroad  refused  or  n^lected  to  comply  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission  for  the  reduction  of  rat^  at  certain  ixjints,  the  commis- 
sion reported  the  facts  to  the  ^neral  court,  which  was  then  in  session,  and  the  gen- 
eral court  immediately  authorized  the  railroad  commisaion  to  fix  rates  on  that  road. 
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Under  ordinary  conditions  the  power  poesessed  hy  the  railroad  commission  which 
enables  it  to  pass  upon  all  financial  operations  is  sufficient  for  making  the  nulroada 
acquiesce  in  such  suggestions  as  are  made.  Such  power  in  the  hands  ot  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  over  interstate  roads  would  give  to  it  the  hold  over  those  roads 
which  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission  now  has  over  Massachusetts  roads.  The 
Massachusetts  corporation  laws  also  operate  to  prevent  stock  watering  and  to  hold 
down  capitalization.  The  law  specifically  gays  that  no  corporation  shall  issue  stock 
except  to  the  amount  of  actual  investment  in  tangible,  physical  plant,  and  Massachu- 
Betts  corporations  do  not  incorporate  for  anywhere  near  the  aggr^ate  amount  of  per 
value  of  stock  and  bonds  per  mile  which  is  customary  in  other  puis  of  the  country. 
(292,  293.) 

Mr.  F.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commission- 
era,  says  that  the  policy  of  the  board  in  respect  to  capitalization  is  one  of  restriction. 
Its  theory  is  that  it  is  right  that  the  people  who  furnish  the  income  to  the  stock- 
holders in  the  wav  of  rates  should  pay  profits  only  upon  actual  expenditure.  The 
statute  describes  the  purposes,  in  a  general  way,  for  which  stock  and  bonds  may  be 
issued.  Then  the  board  has  to  decide  whether  the  particular  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany fairly  fall  within  the  general  puiposes  as  described  by  the  statute.  Next  it 
decides  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  lairly  required  for  that  purpose.  If  a  street 
railway  desires  to  ecjuip  its  road  the  board  has  a  skilled  expert  to  determine  what  the 
bir  coet  of  such  equipment  would  be;  if  a  road  is  to  be  built,  the  board  has  an  expert 
engineer  examine  into  the  cost  of  construction;  if  real  estate  is  to  be  bought,  the 
board  determines  the  fair  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  property. 

There  is  a  statutory  distinction  and  there  are  distinctions  in  practice  between  bonds 
and  stock  in  fixing  the  amount  of  capitalization.  The  bonds  must  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  capital  stock,  and,  in  practice,  the  board  never  allows  bonds  to  be  issued  until  the 
enterprise  has  reached  the  stage  of  completion.  Before  approving  an  issue  of  mort- 
gage tx>nds  the  board  examines  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  railway  or  iailrc»d, 
determines  the  value  of  the  property,  and  sees  that  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  capital  and  indebtedness.  In  determining  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty the  board  does  not  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  terminals.     (843,  844.) 

Mr.  Jackson  says  also  that  stock  and  scrip  dividends  are  prohibited  by  statute  in 
Massachusetts.     (844. ) 

3.  Minnetota  law. — Mr.  Tkisbero,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehoose 
Commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  an  act  was  passed  in  his  State  in  1887,  requiring 
that  all  stock  issued  by  new  railroad  companies  should  be  fully  paid,  and  that  no 
increase  of  stock  shoulcl  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
OommisBion.  Since  that  time  the  witness  believes  that  3  applications  for  permission 
to  increase  capital  stock  have  been  made.  All  have  been  granted,  after  full  hearing. 
The  regulation  of  stock  issues  does  not  apply  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  whim 
holds  a  charter  dating  from  1856,  nor  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  It  apphee  only  to  a 
few  roads  incorporated  under  the  general  incorporation  law.    (365.) 

4.  Smting  funds. — Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the  only  difficulty  he  sees  in  the  proposal 
to  require  roads  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  their  bonds  is  that  the  status 
of  those  sinking  funds  would  be  highly  complicated  if  the  roads  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  before  the  final  burden  of  the  securities  was  paid  off.    (306.) 

C  Bankruptcy  and  reorganization  of  rallroadi.— 1.  Effect  on  capitaUr 
tation, — Mr.  Gbkbne,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  the  same  causes 
which  make  hard  times  in  manufacturing  business  make  hard  times  for  the  railroads, 
80  that  bankruptcy  and  reorganizations  are  more  or  less  periodical,  depending  on  the 
flnctnations  in  ousiness. 

It  is  not  always  true  that  railroads  with  heavy  capitalization  are  most  subject  to 
bankmptcy.  It  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  corporation  and  the  nature  of  its 
bonneae.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  reorganizations  of  recent  years  have  usually 
resnlted  in  cutting  down  the  t^igregate  volume  of  the  securities  ot  the  railroad  com- 
panies. They  have  generally  reduced  the  bonded  indebtedness,  or  in  any  case,  on 
account  of  the  lower  rate  of  interest,  reduced  the  fixed  charges  upon  bonded  debt 
In  not  a  few  instances  the  stocks  have  been  increased.  Often  preferred  stocks  have 
been  created,  sometimes  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  former  bonds.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  recent  railway  consolidations  to  enable  the  companies  to  earn  some  interest 
on  these  preferred  stocks,  which,  while  they  have  no  legal  claim  upon  the  earnings, 
have  a  moral  claim.  Nevertheless  an  increase  of  securities  of  this  kind  is  a  less 
serious  burden  upon  the  corporation  than  an  increase  of  bonds.  The  bonds  must  be 
within  a  reasonable  limit  or  bankruptcy  will  some  time  occur. 

The  usoal  way  in  which  reorganization  is  effected  is  by  a  meeting  of  persons  who 
either  own  or  control  a  large  portion  of  the  bonds.  They  often  act  in  connection  with 
a  friendly  receiver  of  ihe  railroad.    They  study  the  sitoation  to  find  out  what  the  rood 
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can  do,  and  how  its  earning  capacity  can  be  increased,  and  ascertain  where  money  can 
be  obtained.  They  have  to  decide  what  bonds  can  be  scaled  down  and  what  exchanged 
for  preferred  stocks.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  these  committees,  while  appar- 
ently self-constituted,  are  able  to  endanger  the  interests  of  minority  stockholders. 
The  courts  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  protect  the  minority.  They  have  felt  that 
the  first  consideration  was  to  preserve  the  public  service  of  the  railroad.  For  this 
reason  they  have  tried  to  keep  the  various  railroad  systems  together  in  the  case  of 
reorganization,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  become  broken  up  into  separate  roads, 
with  varying  classes  of  obligations  and  securities.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  courts 
during  tKe  receivership  and  in  connection  with  reorganization  movements.  The  man- 
agers of  railroads  often  take  pains  to  have  receivers  appointed  who  are  not  hostile  to 
their  interests.  There  may  be  abuses  by  receivers,  out  to  the  honor  of  the  courts 
there  has  been  little  complaint  on  that  score.  It  is  true  that  in  deciding,  in  connec- 
tion with  reorganization,  whether  some  lines  shall  be  dropped  or  others  retained,  the 
interests  of  members  of  the  reorganization  committee  in  the  separate  lines  may  be  a 
bctor,  but  generally  the  real  interests  of  the  entire  system  are  considered.  Some 
branches  are  merely  suckers  instead  of  feeders,  and  these  are  generally  cut  off.  If 
the  minority  feel  themselves  injured  by  these  processes,  they  have  recourse  readily 
to  the  courts.     (487,488.) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  most  of  the  reorganizations  which  have  been  had, 
although  intended  to  cut  down  capitalization,  have  had  exactly  the  reverse  effect. 
While  the  road  comes  out  of  the  reorganization  with  a  lessening  of  its  fixed  charges, 
the  aggregate  par  value  of  stock  and  bonds  is,  however,  almost  always  greater  than  it 
was  l^fore.  The  Atchison  road,  which  has  been  reorganized  three  times  since  1889, 
has,  after  each  reorganization,  had  a  greater  capitalization.  The  reason  for  this 
increase  in  capitalization  seems  to  be  that  persons  who  are  represented  by  all  of  the 
eight  or  ten  different  securities  resting  on  a  given  line  are  not  willing  to  accept  in 
place  of  their  securities  others  of  a  lower  par  value  than  those  which  they  formerly 
possessed.  The  result  is  that  many  people  are  satisfied  to  get  a  large  amount  of 
stock  in  par  value  which  does  not  sell  for  much  on  the  exchange,  nither  th*a  get  a 
few  shares  of  something  which  perhaps  will  sell  higher.  They  afl  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  organization  by  a  certain  amount  of  stock  whicn  they  hope  will  go  up 
toward  par  later. 

Beotganization  is  generally  intended  to  wipe  out  the  complexity  which  results 
from  a  large  number  of  different  classes  of  securities.  In  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  reorganization,  perhaps  two  or  a  single  class  of  securities  applied  over  the 
whole  line.  By  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  classes  of  securities,  the  problem  of 
determining  how  much  capitalization  a  road  has  and  what  the  relation  of  its  capi- 
talization is  to  its  earnings  is  greatly  simplified.  In  most  cases  reorganization  has 
resulted  in  a  considerable  cutting  down  of  fixed  charges.  Financiers  are  enabled  to 
issue  new  classes  of  bonds  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  etc.  The  roads  can  refund 
practically  for  3}  per  cent  or  even  3t  per  cent  where  formerly  they  had  to  pay  on 
those  fixed  charges  6  or  even  7  per  cent     (291,  29/,  298. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  also  that  a  great  many  ol  the  roads  in  this  country  are  reducing 
their  bond  issues  and  substituting  stock,  for  the  reason  that  dividends  on  stock  need 
not  of  necessity  be  paid  in  times  of  depression,  while  bond  chaises  must  be  met 
r^^larly  or  else  there  is  bankruptcy  or  receivership.  The  diflBcuIty  in  such  substi- 
tution is  that  it  is  only  an  exceedingly  strong  road  that  can  issue  stock.     (304. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  there  has  been  a  great 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  the  bonded  deljts.  The  general  basis  has  oeen 
reduced  from  about  7  per  cent  in  1890  to  4  per  cent  in  1901.  The  bonds  of  the  New 
York  Central  now  bear  7  per  cent,  but  could  be  refunded  at  3J  per  cent.     (486. ) 

2.  Effect  of  recent  reorganizaiiom  on  phygital  character  of  roads. — Mr.  Rice,  banker, 
believes  that  the  financial  condition  of  American  railroads  is  very  much  better  now 
than  it  was  in  1893.  Through  the  various  reoi^ganizations  which  followed  the  buik- 
ruptcies  of  that  and  the  following  years  an  enormous  amount  of  cash  has  been  put 
into  the  railroads.  Thus  the  Southern  Railroad  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small 
lines,  which  were  very  poorly  constructed.  Large  assessments  were  levied  on  the 
stockholders,  and  the  combined  road  has  improved  greatly  in  physical  conditions. 
The  same  is  true  of  roads  in  other  sections,  while  15  years  ago  the  English  rail- 
roads were  superior  to  ours  in  their  phvsical  conditions,  the  opposite  is  true  at 
present.     (740.) 

3.  Receiverships. — Mr.  Rick  says  that  he  secured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Con- 
gress several  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  receiverships.  It  has  l>een  the  practice  when- 
ever the  president  oi  a  railroad  had  bad  luck  to  put  it  into  bankruptcy  and  appoint 
him  receiver,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  most  familiar  with  the  road.  The  witness 
thinks  that  if  the  familiarity  of  the  president  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the  road  it  would 
be  better  to  have  some  one  else  act  as  receiver.    (741.) 
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Hr.  Taixxxtt,  aasiatant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  thinks  that  the 
principal  cause  of  the  receiverships,  which  were  so  numerous  several  years  a^,  was 
that  the  managers  in  their  anxiety  to  build  up  big  systems  bought  properties  and 
paid  more  for  them  than  they  were  worth.  In  the  case  of  the  Richmona  Terminal, 
for  instanoe,  an  exceedinglv  valuable  stock  was  diluted  by  adding  weak  properties 
to  it  until  its  back  was  broken.  This  company  was  not  actually  insolvent  when  it 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  It  was  not  in  default  even  on  a  note.  Bate- 
cnttuig  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure  of  this  company,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  though  there  have  been  many  cases  of  failure  due  to  reckless 
competition.     (636. ) 

D.  Speculation  In  rall^ray  and  other  secnrltles.— Mr.  Woodlock, 
railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ebcchange  are  purchases  of  stocks  on  marein. 
By  this  system,  if  a  man  has  (1,000  to  invest,  he  can  buy  100  shares,  par  value  flO.uOO. 
He  geta  whatever  profit  there  is  from  an  advance,  and  is  liable  for  the  loss  if  the 
sharee  s»  down. 

Ifr.  Woodlock  does  not  believe  that  speculation  in  stocks  has  any  permanent  eSect 
on  their  value  at  aU.  The  re&l  earning  capacity  determines  the  prices  of  stocks  in 
the  long  run.  Temporary  fluctuations,  even  of  considerable  amount,  may  take  place 
without  any  real  change  in  perm<uient  value.  This  may  be  due  to  sympathy  with 
other  stocks  or  to  the  necessity  which  compels  some  large  holder  to  sell  out  rapidly. 
Thus,  even  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern,  which  is  on  a  splendid  financial  oasis, 
there  have  been  fluctuations  of  as  much  as  20  points  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Woodlock  asserts  further  that  the  stock  exchanges  have  very  strict  require- 
ments as  regards  stocks  which  are  formally  listed.  The  companies  nave  to  furnish 
much  information  at  the  outset,  and  make  periodical  reports.  There  are  some  com- 
panies, such  as  the  American  Sugar  Reflnii^  Company,  which  are  not  willing  to  fur- 
nish UM  information  rec^uired  for  listing.  The  stock  exchange  allows  some  of  these, 
known  as  ^iff1wt<»d  securities,  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  but  with 
the  understanding  that  greater  risk  is  involved.  Unlisted  securities  are  mostly 
"industrials."  The  witness  believes  that,  if  possible,  legislation  requiring  the  fur- 
nishing of  adequate  information  regarding  corporations  should  be  enacted.  (466, 
466.) 

SUei  gambUmg. — ^Professor  Fabsons  states  that  one  of  the  evils  of  overcapitalization 
in  private  monopolies  is  that  it  creates  a  mania  for  speculation  and  stock  gambling 
in  New  York  and  other  cities,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  and  also  detrimental  in  its  effect  on  young  men  especially.  If  these  indus- 
tries were  controlled  by  the  public  the  opportunities  for  stock  gambling  would  be 
done  away  with.    (155, 156. ) 

Mr.  Gkkknb,  of  the  Audit  C!ompany_  of  New  York,  asserts  that  the  trade  on  the 
New  York  .Stock  Exchange  is  all  legitimate.  No  member  is  allowed  to  resort  to 
bucket-shop  practices — simply  betti^  on  the  market,  without  actual  buying  and 
selling.    (483.) 

WaU  Ureet  and  banking  houtet. — ^Mr.  Scbiff  testifies  that  "Wall  street"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used  means  the  stock  exchange,  which  is  something 
entirely  different  from  the  bsuiking  business.  Large  banking  houses  have  only  to  do 
with  Wall  street  in  so  far  as  it  represents  a  market  for  securities.  Speculation  is  aa 
entirely  different  thing.  The  enormous  rise  in  values  which  has  lately  taken  place 
(1901)  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the  result  of  market  speculation.  "People  went 
insane  and  went  into  what  is  popularly  termed  Wall  street  and  bought  on  margins, 
and  naturally  something  bad  to  occur,  as  it  always  does,  to  bring  down  these  unrea- 
sonably inflated  prices,  and  it  did  occur." 

American  wealth  and  prosperity  will  keep  prices  to  their  natural  level.  Legitimate 
capital  and  property  can  never  be  used  to  build  up  a  level  of  prices  which  is  not 
justified.  Tne  American  banker  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  speculator,  but  merely 
saved  the  Intimate  owners  of  securities  from  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  them  at 
any  price.     (776.) 

Northern  PacMc  RaXttoad  comet. — ^Mr.  Rice  says  that  he  understands  that  an  injnnc 
tion  was  issued  to  compel  the  holders  of  the  stock  of  tlie  Northern  Pacific  to  settle 
with  the  short  sellers  on  a  basis  of  (160  per  share,  on  the  ground  that  where  there  is 
a  physical  impossibility  of  performing  the  contract  it  can  not  be  enforced.     (742.) 

E.  American  securities  beld  In  Europe.— Mr.  Scbiff  testifies  that 
nobody  can  estimate  correctly  the  proportion  of  American  securities  held  in  Europe, 
bat  be  believes  the  amount  is  exceedingly  small  and  the  greatest  protection  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  the  great  strength  of  the  country,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Europe  nolds  so  few  of  oar  railroad  securities.    (776. ) 
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F.  Recent  Increaaed  eamlnsa  of  railroadi.  (See  also,  in  relation  to 
rates,  p.  uczrr). — ^Mr.  Greknb,  of  the  Audit  Company,  of  New  York,  saya  that  there 
ifl  a  very  pvaX  increase  in  the  earnings  of  railroads  in  the  last  few  years  as  compared 
with  their  earnings  during  the  period  of  depreeraon,  and  even  before  1893.  This 
increase  is  due,  first,  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  greater  amount 
of  trade  shipped,  and,  second,  to  the  improvra  methods  of  the  railroads.  They  have 
been  forced  to  learn  how  to  do  business  better — for  example,  to  increase  train  loads 
in  a  way  that  was  thought  impossible  10  years  ago.  The  lower  rates  of  interest  on 
bonds  will  also  leave  more  for  the  stockholders  than  formerly.    (4S6.) 

Mr.  Nicholson,  manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  teetiflee  that  there 
has  been  a  general  increase  month  by  month  in  the  railway  business  of  the  country 
for  the  last  year,  1900-1901.  The  maintenance  of  rates  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  have  brought  this  about.     (727.) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  some  of  the  roads  at  the  present  time  are  paying  a  low 
rate  of  dividends  because  they  are  turning  a  large  amount  of  surplus  earnings  back 
into  the  property  in  straightening  curves,  putting  up  new  stations,  and  developing 
terminals.     (304.) 

EcoTurmy  of  operatum. — ^Mr.  Nichouon  testifies  that  the  railroads  are  attempting 
to  increase  the  service  of  each  car.  One  way  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  demurrage 
cbai^  being  applied  to  stations  holding  cars.  The  clearing-house  system  contributes 
to  this  end,  Uie  cars  being  moved  quicker.    (728. ) 

Southern  railroads—phyiical  amditUm. — ^Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  railroads  in  the  Southern  States  have  greatly 
improved  in  recent  years  in  every  respect,  as  to  track,  weight  of  rails,  capacity  of 
engines  and  cars,  and  equipment  generally.    They  are  improving  every  year.    (636.) 

n.  coirsoija>ATioK.   comnrNrrT  07  iktssest.   poouno. 

A.  The  moTement  toivard  oonsolldatlon  and  oonunnnlty  of 
Interest. — 1.  Oenerally. — Mr.  Woodlock  declares  that  community  of  ownership  and 
railway  consolidations  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  restrictions  upon  lees  formal 
agreements  and  combinations  between  railroads.  The  movement  ^oes  back  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law,  prohibiting  pooling.  One  by  one  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
have  made  impossible  the  other  forms  of  organization  which  took  the  place  of  pool- 
ing, the  trans-Missouri  decision  taking  away  the  last  method  possible.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntington  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  develop  the  community-of-ownership 
principte.  It  has  always  been  the  case  that  seven  or  eight  group  of  bankers  were 
in  a  position  to  control  75  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  tne  country.  They 
have  8imply_  come  together  in  an  informal  manner.  Thus  the  Vanderbilts  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  agreed  as  rQ;arda  their  respective  systems  to  "keep 
everything  quiet,"  and  cease  excessive  competition,  rate  cutting,  discriminations,  etc. 
This  is  at  least  what  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  In  any  case  the  trunk-line  situ- 
ation has  become  quiet,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  soft-coal  situation.  In  other 
cases  it  has  seemed  to  the  railroads  necessary  to  secure  actual  control  one  of  the  other, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific.    (462. ) 

Mr.  ScHiFP,  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  testifies  that  his  firm  has  had  leading  interests  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  to  some  extent  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  He 
says  the  community-of-interest  idea  arose  in  the  desire  of  the  railroads  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  demoralization  and  depression  in  the  values  of  their  proper- 
ties, which  was  brought  about  by  antipoolmg  l^islation.  The  cutting  of  rates 
brought  about  by  competition  demoralized  the  railroad  interests  and  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  shippers.  This  competition  resulted  in  a  gradual  coming  together  of  the 
railroad  interests  and  induced  them  to  buy  into  one  another's  properties — that  is,  the 
competing  lines  bought  stock,  directly  or  through  large  stockholders,  in  the  other  com- 
peting roads.  This  process  has  been  going  on  on  a  laige  scale,  and  while  not  yet 
completed  it  will  naturally  bring  about  some  protection  to  the  properties  and  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  laboring  man  and  will  give  security  to  the  shipper,  as  well  as  be 
beneficial  to  the  owner  of  railroad  property.  The  final  result  will  Dea  "community 
of  interest  between  railroads,  shippers,  ana  labor."     (39.) 

Nothing  like  general  consolidation  of  railroad  properties  is  intended  by  this  pro- 
ceeding. There  will  not  necessarily  be  an  absorption  by  one  company  of  anotner. 
The  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  strug- 
gle for  the  transfer  of  control  from  one  party  to  another.  Ordinarily  these  processes 
have  been  accomplished  by  direct  acquisitions  of  stocks,  by  the  railroads  or  large 
owners,  but  not  necessarily  of  controlling  interests  in  the  stock.    The  object  sought 
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18  not  higher  rates,  bat  uniform,  eqnal,  steady  rates,  and  when  the  general  public 
undeietauds  the  situation  there  will  oe  no  fear  as  to  the  result  and  no  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  wisdom  of  it.  The  community-of-interest  idea  can  not  be  applied  to 
all  the  railroad  property  in  the  country.  All  liiat  can  be  expected  for  the  present  is 
to  bring  certain  great  competing  systems  into  harmonious  action.  The  trunk  lines 
and  the  transcontinental  hues  are  likely  to  be  embraced.     ^70-771.) 

2.  PodUng  asnd  anuolidation.- — Mr.  Grkjenb,  of  the  Audit  Company,  of  New  York, 
says  that  people  interested  in  railroads  are  rather  glad  that  the  law  authorizing  pool- 
ing did  not  pass,  because,  beii^  prohibited  from  pooling,  the  railroads  have  Deen 
forced  into  consolidation  with  its  attendant  advantages.  The  pool  keeps  the  meth- 
ods of  busineas  of  the  separate  roads  essentially  unchanged.  It  merely  sustains 
prices.    CJonsolidation  permits  economies  in  operation.     (473. ) 

Mr.  WooDLocK  declares  that  even  if  a  law  were  passed  allowing  Jth&  railroads  to 
form  pools  they  probably  would  not  do  so.  The  community-of-ownership  method 
has  been  found  the  safest  solution  of  the  problem  of  railroad  competition.  None  of 
the  former  associations  were  of  any  great  value.  There  were  disputes  and  rate  cut- 
ting half  the  time.  Now  the  same  people  happen  to  be  directors  of  many  of  the 
railroads,  and  if  one  road  makes  special  rates  or  discriminations  it  can  be  reached  at 
once  by  men  who  control  otiier  rcwds.     (463. ) 

3.  GorUrol  of  Inienlate  Commerce  Qmamggion  as  creeled  by  consolidaiion  of  railroads. — 
Mr.  Greenk,  of  the  Audit  Company,  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  movement  toward 
the  consolidation  of  railroads  may  make  necessary  additional  control  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  It  may  be  that  the  present  tendency  will  finally  lead 
to  just  the  condition  which  t^e  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nas  been  seeking. 
(473.) 

Professor  Aoams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
probably  the  present  tendency  toward  contractual  consolidation  is  in  part  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  roads  to  jxx>l.  If  that  is  true  Government  control  over  these  great 
consolioations  is  just  as  important  as  increased  control  would  have  been  if  Congress 
bad  legalized  pools.     (386.) 

4.  Combinatum  of  trimk  lines  and  tramscontinental  lines. — ^Mr.  Sceiff  says  that  he 
does  not  know  of  any  financial  interests  trying  to  control  any  two  of  the  great  trans- 
continental lines  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  He  says  the  great  railway  systems  of 
the  country  are  divided  into  two  divisions — the  lines  to  and  those  beyond  the  Mis- 
siseippi  or  Mtmimii  Bme.  East  of  that  division  line  are  the  great  trunk  lines  and 
west  of  it  are  the  transcontinental  lines.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  trunk  lines 
have  any  desire  whatever  to  extend  their  lines  and  thus  control  the  transcontinental 
lin««,  or  to  construct  additional  lines  west  There  Lb  always  a  limit  to  the  freight 
business  which  one  system  can  handle,  and  traffic  questions  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  country  are  diserent.  The  heads  of  the  trunk-line  systems  on  one  hand  and 
the  transcontmental  systems  on  the  other  are  very  wisely  desirous  of  keeping  apart 
Any  of  the  transcontinental  lines  would  prefer  to  nave  every  trunk  line  come  to  it  on 
equal  terms  and  use  its  facilities  of  transportation.     (772.) 

The  witness  has  seen  a  statement  in  the  paper  that  the  remaining  160,000,000 
of  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  Road  out  of  the  $100,000,000  authorize  were  to  be 
assumed  to  secure  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Northern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific 
interests,  but  preferred  not  to  make  any  statement  with  respect  tnereto,  saying  that 
it  was  a  leading  question.     (776. ) 

5.  BMviaycanaolidaiUms  and  agreements  in  CoUirado. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing 
the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  he  understands  from  newspaper  reporte 
that  the  Colorado  Southern  Railroad  has  acquired  a  half  interest  in  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land, and  also  in  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  which  runs  from  the  Colorado  line  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  acquired  control  of  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande,  and  a  half  interest  in  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  and  that  it  is  trying 
to  get  control  of  the  Colorado  Southern.  There  is  also  a  report  that  the  Union  Pacific 
is  trying  to  control  the  Colorado  Southern.  The  witness  does  not  know  what  the 
effect  6i  such  consolidation  would  be  upon  rates,  although  they  would  certainly 
reduce  competition.     ( 856. ) 

Mr.  GsiFrrrH  thinloi  that  the  fact  that  the  6  railroads  reaching  Denver  from  the 
east  have  all  midntained  the  same  rates  firmly  would  indicate  that  they  must  have 
some  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  rates.     (866. ) 

6.  OomiAiatUm  of  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Padfic,  and  Central  Paeific. — ^Mr.  Woodlock 
says  that  tibe  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Companv  has  recently  substantially  bought  con- 
trol of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  will  be  possible,  however,  for  the  two  systems  again  to 
separate,  and  it  may  not  be  unlikely.  The  Union  Pacific  was  originally  designed  as 
a  oontinnous  line  with  the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden,  and  the  ownership  of  the 
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Central  Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific  forced  the  Union  Pacific  into  the  combina- 
tion. The  Southern  Pacific  may  now  sell  to  the  Union  Pacific  the  stocks  and  bonds 
of  the  Central  Pacific,  in  which  case  the  occasion  for  the  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific  will  largely  have  disappeared.     (462. ) 

Mr.  SrnBBa,  third  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  this 
company  is  a  Kentucky  corporation,  which  has  authority  to  own  and  operate  rail- 
roads and  do  sundry  other  things  which  railroad  companies  ordinarily  can  not  do. 
It  controls  by  ownership  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  stocks  a  number  of  separate  rail- 
roads which  make  up  What  are  known  as  the  Atlantic  system  and  the  Pacific  system 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines.  Originally  the  Atlantic  system  included  all  lines  east 
of  £1  Paso,  the  Pacific  system  all  west,  including  the  lines  as  far  as  Portland,  and  the 
Central  Pacific  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Ogden.  The  laws  of  Texas  forbade  the 
leasing  of  Texas  roads,  which  necessitated  the  separate  operation  of  the  Texas  lines, 
80  that  nominally  the  Atlantic  system  now  lies  east  of  the  Texas  State  line.    (757.) 

Mr.  Stdbbs  asserts  that  from  the  first  construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroads  they  worked  in  entire  harmony,  being  under  common  control, 
though  not  under  strictly  common  ownership.  Since  about  1885  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  has  held  a  lease  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Quite  recently  there  has  been  fur- 
ther combination,  amounting  to  a  merger  of  interests,  concerning  which  this  witness 
is  not  familiar. 

Mr.  Stubbs  denies  that  there  has  been  any  tendency  to  divert  traffic  from  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  to  the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
owns  other  lines  to  the  east,  and  thereby  would  get  a  longer  haul  than  over  the 
Central  Pacific  west  of  Ogden.  He  says  that  the  Central  Pacific  connects  at  Ogden 
with  the  Union  Pacific,  and  through  this  and  the  Rio  Grande  Western  with  the 
Burlington,  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  numerous  other 
railroads.  All  of  these  more  eastern  railroads  have  well-equipped  soUciting  agencies 
in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  solicit  business  going  over  the  Cental  Pacific 
lines.  The  Southern  Pacific  has  also  a  soliciting  a^ncy,  which  tries  to  get  freight 
for  the  southern  route,  and  this  practice  on  its  part  is  the  only  foundation  for  a  com- 
plaint that  there  has  been  a  discrimination  against  the  Central  Pacific  which  tended 
to  decrease  the  value  of  the  Government's  securities  based  on  that  rate.  The  witness 
supposes  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  the  legal  power  to  direct  the  route  which 
freight  shall  take,  but  it  has  not  exercised  that  power  except  in  the  case  of  oran^, 
where  it  was  done  in  order  to  break  up  a  system  of  rebates  by  Eastern  connecting 
lines.    (767,  764.) 

7.  Penntiylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads. — Mr.  Schiff  testifies  that  he  is 
very  certain  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not  own  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  He  is  quite  certain  that  only  the  smallest  percentage  of 
the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  ana  Ohio  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  system.  Any  company  owning  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  of 
another  company  can  not  be  said  to  have  a  controlling  interest  in  the  latter  company. 
He  does  not  Know  bow  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  has  been  reached.     (771,  772.) 

8.  Northern  Pacific  stock  flurry. — Mr.  Schiff  testified  in  May,  1901,  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  Has  been  any  contest  in  respect  of  the  Nortnem  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  stocks.  There  may  have  been  some  Wall  street  speculation.  He  explained 
the  phenomenal  rise  in  Northern  Pacific  stock  on  the  ground  that  somebody  uid  sold 
something  he  did  not  have,  and  could  not  get  it  when  he  wanted  it.  He  never  listens 
to  rumors,  and  knows  nothing  about  Wall  street  gambling.     (772.) 

9.  Large  and  small  railroads  in  the  Southern  Stales. — Mr.  Dunlap,  who  is  the  receiver 
of  the  Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern  Railway,  a  line  65  miles  long,  and  the 
general  manager  of  the  Tallulah  Falls  Railway,  20  miles  long,  declares  his  belief  that 
short  railroads  such  as  these  can  no  longer  operate  profitebly,  and  that  they  will 
more  and  more  tend  to  become  absorbed  in  laiige  systems.  One  of  the  two  roads 
named  is  insolvent  and  the  other  makes  no  money.  The  large  systems  are  at  present 
(1900)  all  prosperous.  The  Georgia  railroad  commission  fixes  the  same  maximum 
limit  of  rates  for  the  short  lines  in  sparsely  settled  territory  as  for  the  trunk  systems, 
and  the  short  lines  can  not  afford  to  carry  on  business  at  these  low  rates.  Neverthe- 
less a  special  arrangement  is  made  by  the  commission  in  favor  of  the  Tallulah  Falls 
road  because  it  is  so  short  and  poor.  On  the  Grainesville  roaA,  however,  the  rates  are 
the  same  as  the  local  rates  on  tne  Southern  Railway.     (1,2.) 

B.  Effects  of  consolidation  and  conunnnlty  of  Interest  on  rates 
and  the  public. — 1.  Oenerally. — Mr.  Gskenk  believes  that  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads will  result  in  great  economies,  and  therefore  ultimately  in  lower  rates  to  the 
public.  Even  community  of  interest  without  absolute  combination  efiects  some 
economies,  though  to  what  extent  it  will  have  that  result  in  the  future  is  a  matter  of 
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gueeawork.  As  yet  there  is  little  absolute  common  ownership  among  railroads,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  case  of  industrial  combinations.  By  common  ownership  of  railroads 
it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  expensive  ticket  offices  of  competing  lines  in  the 
cities  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  and  officers  in  various  ways.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  serious  results  will  perhaps  be  the  displacement  of  railroad  officers. 

Mr.  Greene  feels  confident  that  the  reduction  in  expenses  through  consolidation  wUl 
ultimately  lead  to  reduction  of  rates.  There  is  a  constant  demand  for  low  export 
rates  and  special  rates  on  the  part  of  large  industries.  Such  low  rates  are  necessary 
in  order  that  the  bu^ness  can  be  carried  at  all.  When  low  rates  are  made  for  these 
special  reasons,  other  persons  observing  the  fact  will  demand  lower  rates  and  ulti- 
mately will  succeed  in  ^ttin^  them.  Anything  that  will  enable  a  railroad  to  do 
business  more  cheaply  will  ultimately  benefit  the  public.  All  the  conditions  in  this 
country  tend  to  enforce  lower  railroad  rates.  Accoidingly,  although  the  reason  for 
railroad  combinations  is  selfish,  the  hope  of  profits  being  the  main  lever  in  this  as  in 
all  business  movements,  it  is  a  step  m  progress  for  the  entire  community.  Mr. 
Greene  believes  that  the  movement  tbwara  consolidation  will  go  still  further.  (484, 
486,487.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  believes  that  by  consolidation  great  economies 
can  be  secured,  and  that  chaiiges  are  sure  to  be  lessened  wherever  econcouies  are  intro- 
duced. The  Erie  Bailroad  was  formerly  made  of  three  separate  corporations.  .  By 
combination  the  expense  of  maintaining  two  sets  of  officers  and  oiKanizations  has 
been  eliminated,  and  the  public  has  benefited  by  the  saving.     (559.) 

Mr.  McGovKBN,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  says  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  toward  the  consolidation  of  railroads  and  he  can  not  foresee  what 
the  final  outcome  will  be.  He  does  not  favor  consolidation  bevond  a  limited  extent, 
bat  thinks  there  should  be  several  large  systems,  with  healthy  competition.  lie 
believes  there  will  be  eventually  5  or  6  separate  systems  in  the  South,  which 
may  all  work  in  tiarmony  to  the  extent  that  the  separate  owners  of  the  properties 
may  aftree  amoi^  thefflselves  and  in  a  general  way  maintain  rates.  The  Georgia 
Central  and  the  Southern  Railway  are  competing  systems,  and  will  be  so  until  they 
are  actually  taken  under  one  management  and  have  the  same  traffic  officials.  Con- 
solidation without  competition  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  roads,  as  well  as  for 
everybody  else.  It  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
to  be  under  one  management.  Competition  brings  about  a  fair  relative  adjustment, 
which  the  carriers  beueve  is  to  the  mterest  of  the  patrons  and  of  the  roads  tiiem- 
aelvea  Rebates  and  such  like  discriminations,  however,  would  be  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  consolidation  and  might  be  wiped  out  entirely.     (682, 683.) 

Hon.  CHABL.BS  FsAMas  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  railroad  consolidation  is  a 
thing  which  should  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  results  in  its  own  way,,  with  as  little 
hampering  as  possible.  It  is  found  that  the  lai)^  corporation,  while  its  political 
power  is  undoubtedly  great,  has  proportionately  mcreased  responsibility,  and  it  is 
lar  easier  to  handle  it.  It  saves  better  and  more  satisfactory  service  than  a  number 
of  small  corporations.     ( 82$. ) 

Mr.  McLeod,  in  connection  with  his  views  r^jarding  the  deeirabiUty  of  commu- 
nity of  interests  among  the  anthracite  coal  roaos,  declares  his  belief  that  the  com- 
munity of  interest  principle  in  general  is  an  advantageous  one.  Whatever  will  make 
railroad  rates  reasonable  and  stable  will  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Such  combinations  can  not  tax  the  people,  not  only  because  of  competition,  but  because 
of  public  opinion.  "  You  can't  get  any  combination  of  capital  that  is  big  enough  in 
this  connti7  to  rob  the  people."     (571. ) 

Mr.  ScHipp  declares  that  the  law  oi  competition  will  be  preserved.  Capital  is 
becoming  so  strong  and  so  eaoly  obtained  mat  the  moment  compensation  for  an^ 
service  is  demanded  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  at  which  it  can  be  produced  competi- 
tion will  set  in.  He  doubts  if  any  additional  transcontinental  lines  will  be  built,  but 
believes  that  if  a  consolidation  of  those  lines  of  road  should  be  effected  it  would 
resolt,  perhaps,  in  bringing  about  the  construction  of  another  line.     (777.) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK  believes  that  railway  consolidations  and  community  of  interest 
will  certainly  tend  to  prevent  disturbuice  of  rates.  Rates  are  already  more  stable 
than  they  have  been  for  30  years.  The  witness  thinks,  further,  that  the  new  com- 
binations will  not  raise  rates.  It  will  be  to  their  interest  to  economize  in  manage- 
ment and  to  keep  rates  stable  rather  than  high.     (463.) 

Mr.  Laxguct,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  commu- 
nity of  interest  plan  ma^  eventually  be  of  some  benefit  to  New  York  in  eliminating 
the  differential  which  exists  in  favor  of  the  Southern  seaboard  cities.  The  merchants 
of  New  York  have  never  objected  to  a  direct  increase  in  rates.  They  are  particularly 
interested  in  having  each  merchant  or  each  shipper  secure  the  same  rate,  so  that  no 
<H)e  shall  have  any  advantage  over  the  other.    The  difference  in  the  rate  of  freight 
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practically  has  the  effect  of  giving  one  man  such  an  advantage  in  biuineaa  as  to  drive 
out  a  competitor  who  does  not  secure  the  same  rate.  The  community  of  interest  will 
perhaps  abolish  these  practices  of  differentials  and  discriminations,  because  t^ere  will 
be  no  longer  any  reason  to  put  oat  these  inducements  or  to  indulge  in  secret  practices. 
The  community  of  interest  is  likely  to  deprive  the  people  of  Uie  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  shipments  by  water.  Every  merchandise  line  on  the  lakes  is  ownni  by  the 
railroads;  the  same  with  the  Erie  Canal.     (874.) 

Professor  Paksons  states  that  in  this  country  there  have  been  about  6,000  railway 
corporations,  but  that  by  consolidation  the  number  has  been  neduced  to  2,037.  Only 
about  863  are  independent  operating  companies,  the  others  being  subsidiary  compar 
nies  leased  or  controlled.  These  figures  show  a  tremendous  movement  toward  con- 
centration and  coordination  even  under  private  ownershii).  Coordination  naturally 
would  result  in  the  very  greatest  economy  if  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  coun. 
try  could  be  run  under  one  harmonious  plan  and  in  full  coordination  with  the  tele, 
graph,  telephone,  and  postal  service.  It  would  get  rid  of  tumecessar^  stations* 
accounting  offices,  etc.  However,  to  bring  about  consolidation  under  pnvate  own' 
ership  would  result  in  establishing  so  colossal  a  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  thai 
it  would  be  more  dan^rous  than  the  present  system,  and  the  only  way  to  get  the 
benefits  of  consolidation  is  through  public  ownership.     ( 149. ) 

Mr.  Rice,  banker,  believes  that  l^islation  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  railroads, 
or  the  lease  of  control  of  one  railrc^  by  another,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  Con- 
solidations such  as  that  which  has  resulted  in  the  Southern  Railwav  have  improved 
the  service  and  benefited  the  public.  It  will  not  be  possible  for  all  the  railroads  of 
the  country  to  go  imder  a  single  control.  There  are  too  many  people  who  have 
other  interests.  The  difficulty  of  consolidation  has  recently  tieen  shown  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  secure  the  Burlington.  The  witness  does  not 
know,  however,  but  that  there  may  be  some  limit  to  the  wise  combination  of 
railroads.     (742.) 

Mr.  Gribwold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, does  not  think  that  the  influence  of  competition  on  the  traffic  lines  centering 
at  New  York  would  be  eliminated  even  if  their  competition  with  each  other  were 
destroyed  by  consolidation  and  community  of  interest.  The  roads  could  not  even 
then  raise  rates  arbitrarily  unless  they  wanted  to  go  out  of  business  or  to  shut  out 
certain  classes  of  business.  Though  there  were  no  other  lines  running  to  New  York, 
there  would  be  other  lines  running  to  other  markets.  Any  arlytrary  raising  of  rates 
would  turn  a  very  large  amount  of  profitable  business  over  to  those  other  markets 
and  other  lines.  Mr.  Griswold  does  not  think  that  the  plea  for  consolidation  has 
been  that  rates  have  been  reduced  below  the  proper  paying  point  so  much  as  that 
the  established  rates  have  not  been  maintained,  and  that  consolidation  would  increase 
economy  of  management     (624,  625.) 

2.  J^ect  of  oongolidaHon  an  eapiialiiation. — Mr.  Rics  alludes  to  the  fact  that  certain 
recent  nulroad  consolidations,  such  as  the  absorption  of  the  Chicago,  Burlingtoa 
and  Quincy  and  that  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  resulted  in  the  exchan^ 
of  stocks  of  the  roads  absorbed  for  bonds  of  the  absorbing  road.  He  believes  that  it 
is  always  a  mistake  to  convert  stock  into  bonds,  thereby  creating  a  fixed  charge,  in 
the  inability  to  pay  which  the  corporation  must  go  into  bankruptcy.     (740.) 

Professor  Biplby  says  that  in  many  cases  where  one  road  has  leased  another  the 
controlling  road  pays  dividends  both  on  its  own  capitalization  and  on  the  stock  and 
bonds  of  tne  leasied  road,  though  the  arrangement  entwed  into  depends  entirely  on 
the  terms  of  the  lease.    (297.) 

3.  IWeciof  consolidalUm  of  Southern  railvxiyt. — Mr.  W11.8ON,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Trade,  believes  that  if  the  Eastern  and  Western  roads  leading  into  the  South  should 
be  consolidated  the  rates  would  perhaps  be  adjusted  more  satisfactorily.  There 
would  be  no  excuse  to  offer  on  the  ground  of  competition.  Cincinnati  sixers  now 
because  the  Southern  Railway  is  controlled  by  interests  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  Eastern  territory  for  their  income.  A  consolidation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  with  the  Louisville  and  NashvUle  would  not  injure  Cincinnati. 
(694.) 

4.  Sff'ecl  of  a  eommuniiy  of  irUerat  or  of  a  contolidaiUm  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
ivayt. — Mr.  Mabkham  Bt»t^  that  if  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines  should  become  prac- 
tically operated  under  one  policy  and  community  of  interest,  or  by  a  consolidation, 
it  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  the  course  of  business.  The  trouble  with 
the  catting  of  rates  to-day  is  not  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  railways  so 
much  as  it  is  in  exterminating  business  men  of  all  kinds  excepting  the  large  enter- 
prises that  get  better  rates  than  the  small  individuals.  With  a  community  of  inter- 
est or  a  consolidation,  the  first  thing  that  would  be  done  would  be  to  give  to  every 
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one  equal  ratee.  The  benefit  to  the  railroads  would  come  from  the  fact  that  they 
would  not  be  obUged  to  make  the  reductions  because  of  the  action  of  unscrupulous 
lines  which  can  not  ^t  businesB  in  any  other  way.  If  there  were  a  community  of 
interest  it  would  be  mipossible  for  any  railroad  to  withstand  the  reasonable  or  legiti- 
mate demands  of  any  town  or  community  served  by  it;  the  interests  of  the  railr^ds 
and  the  communities  are  mutual.     (432.) 

5.  Effect  ofeontoUdatum  of  trarueonUnental  railroads. — Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Fran- 
ciaco  Eioard  of  Trade,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  ocean-to-ooean  rail- 
roads would  be  agood  thmg  for  the  Pacific  coast  For  this  reason  he  is  inclined  to  approve 
the  combination  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  under  the  Vanderbilt 
interests,  which  at  the  same  time  control  the  Chicago  and  Xorthwestem  and  Eastern 
trunk  lines,  ^ving  them  a  through  route.  He  does  not  know  that  the  combination 
of  the  Cireat  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
wiU  particularly  help  the  coast.  It  merely  extends  somewhat  the  t^minal  points  in 
the  East  of  these  railroads.  If,  however,  as  will  probably  be  the  next  step,  these  rail- 
roads acqoire  the  Erie  or  some  other  trunk  line,  securing  an  ocean-to-ocean  system, 
advantage  to  the  coast  will  probably  result.  This  advantage  of  transcontinental  lines 
would  come  from  the  fact  that  the  railroads  would  no.  longer  have  the  motive  of 
bnildingup  the  Middle  West  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  on  the  Eastern  seaboard 
and  of  HUi  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  cities.  At  present  the  railroads  seek,  by 
mftVinyr  lower  rates  from  Chicago  and  other  inland  cities  than  prevail  even  from  New 
York,  in  the  face  of  sea  competition,  to  build  up  those  cities  and  secure  tra£3c  at  the 
points  of  origin  of  the  railroads.  With  lines  extended  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there 
would  be  no  object  in  this  policy  but  the  railroads  would  get  the  hauls  as  readily 
directly  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  could  then  say  that  each  city  must  stand  on 
its  own  natural  position,  and  would  not  try  to  rob  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  cities 
of  the  advantage  which  water  transportation  gives  them.     (747.) 

Mr.  Srcras,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Comi»ny,  does  not  think  that  the  recent  com- 
munity of  interests  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads  ought 
to  have  any  efiect  on  their  rates  or  operation.  He  does  not  even  think  that  if  a  com- 
bination were  made  between  these  two  roads  and  the  Northern  Pacific  these  three  lines 
would bein  a  position  tocontrol  ratesaside  from  seacompetition.  There  would  still  be 
the  competition  of  the  Santa  F6,  Great  Northern  and  other  roads,  and  no  rate  could  be 
enforced  which  was  not  agreeable  to  all  of  the  lines.  Mr.  Stubbs,  however,  believes 
that  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interests  between  railnxids  in  the  Western 
States  or  in  any  other  given  section  is  the  only  effectual  way  in  which  unjust  discrim- 
inations and  constant  nuctoations  in  rates  can  be  prevented,  and  that  such  a  control 
over  rates  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  public.  He  does  not  think  that  a  combi- 
nation of  this  sort  could  or  would  increase  freight  rates.  The  companies  operating 
thenulroads  are  endeavoring  to  promote  every  industry  and  every  class  of  commerce 
in  order  that  their  toimage  may  be  as  great  as  possible,  and  they  can  not  resist  the 
inflaenoes  tending  to  keep  down  or  to  reduce  rates.    (765. ) 

6.  I^ed  of  New  England  contolidationg. — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  the  New  York 
Central  Bailway  has  acquired,  by  lease,  the  Boston  and  A11:»ny  Bailroad,  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railway  has  leased  the  fltehburg  road,  both  of  which  are  large 
grain-carrying  roads,  and  ne  thinks  that  the  effect  will  be  beneficial  to  Boston  as  an 
export  center.  The  splendid  terminal  facilities  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Company 
at  Boston  have  been  acquired  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  they  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  leasee  company.     (702.) 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners,  states  that  the  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central 
and  of  the  Fitchborg  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  has  generally  been  considered  to  be 
to  the  public  advantage.  The  result  of  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the 
New  York  Central  hiu  been  an  advantage  to  the  extent  that  under  the  statute  pre- 
liminary stops  have  been  taken  to  issue  stocks  and  put  in  more  capital  for  terminals. 
The  tenns  <m  the  lease  prescribed  by  the  legislature  required  the  road  to  do  that. 
The  operation  of  the  road  and  its  maintenance  is  just  as  rally  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  State  board  as  before,  and  the  State's  right  to  purchase  the  road  is  still 
retained. 

In  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  the  Massachusetts  Central  Bailroad  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  the  board  was  asked  to  fix  the  purchase  price  which  the  Boston  and 
Maine  ought  to  pay.  In  doin^  this,  it  considered  the  value  and  history  of  the  prop- 
erty. There  had  been  a  practical  agreement  between  the  owners  of  the  preferred 
stock  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  board  did  not  disturb  that  agreement.  It 
fixed  the  price  of  the  common  stock  at  21  after  having  looked  into  the  stractuial 
vttae  of  toe  lailKoad,  its  actual  cost,  and  the  cost  of  duplication.     (847. ) 
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C.  Minnesota  law  as  to  railroad  consolidation.— Mr.  Tbisbkso,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commiBBion  of  Miimeeota,  sava  that  Minne- 
sota has  had  a  law  since  1887  forbiddini;  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competing 
railroads.  At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  about  1896,  a 
scheme  was  on  foot  for  tJie  securing  of  a  maiority  of  its  stock  by  the  Great  Northern. 
Suit  was  brought  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law  forbidding  such  a  consolidation,  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  law.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the 
Northern  Pacific  absorbed  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Bailroad  Company,  owning  a 
short  line  between  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  The  railroad  commission  instituted  pro- 
ceedings to  prevent  that  consolidation,  but  the  Northern  Pacific  entered  into  an 
agreement  providing  that  for  all  time  the  St  Paul  and  Duluth  should  be  considered 
a  separate  entity  in  any  case  that  might  arise  between  the  State  and  the  company, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed  without  prejudice.  It  might  at  any  time  be  reopened. 
(364,  365.) 

D.  Pooling  and  agreements. — 1.  Ditcutsixm  of  policy. — Prof essorRrputv  says 
that  pooling  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  makm^  rates  higher,  but  that  the 
rates  would  be  steady.  The  existence  in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Southern  States  of 
what  is  practically  a  pool  makes  the  freight  rates  into  and  out  of  those  Southern  States 
considerably  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  New  England  where  competition  still  pre- 
vails. The  amalgamation  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  road  and  the  Fitchburg  road  nas 
resulted  in  making  rates  appreciably  higher  for  a  number  of  places  which  formerly 
had  the  benefit  of  low  competitive  rates.  The  experience  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  is  a 
case  in  point.  Peterboro  was  a  competitive  point  at  the  junction  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Fitchburg  roads.  So  much  lower  were  the  Peterboro  rates  before  the 
amalgamation  of  the  roads  that  all  the  goods  for  the  stores  in  Jaffreyg  a  town  6  miles 
from  Peterboro  and  served  bv  one  road,  were  hauled  a  number  of  milee  by  horse  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  tne  competitive  rates  of  Peterboro.  Since  that  territory 
has  ceased  to  be  competitive,  freight  is  no  longer  hauled  by  horse,  because  the  Peter- 
boro rate  and  the  Jaffrey  rate  are  just  the  same.  Mr.  Ripley  lays  emphasis  on  the 
fact,  however,  that  though  the  ratMi  under  pooling  would  be  somewhat  higher,  they 
would  certainly  be  steadier.  Pooling  would  make  a  fixed  rate  which  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  public  could  rely  upon  and  which  they  could  feel  was  paid  by  everybody. 

Pooling  is  likely  to  result  in  the  offering  of  poorer  facilities  in  the  territory  to  which  it 
applies.  The  people  are  often  obliged  to  be  content  with  slower  trains,  with  fewer 
trams,  and  witn  many  other  inconveniences.  That  is  the  situation  in  the  territory 
now  reached  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Fitchburg.  In  the  territory,  however, 
which  is  reached  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Ea^m  road,  the  train  service  to 
almost  all  competing  points  has  been  largely  increased  and  the  comfort  of  the  public  is 
vastly  greater  since  the  amalgamation  of  the  roads  than  was  tiie  case  many  years  ago. 

Any  proposition  to  l^alize  pooling  should  have  inextricably  bound  up  with  it  some 
increase  of  regulative  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  the  giving  to 
railroads,  in  conjunction  with  the  right  to  pool,  absolute  control  over  the  rates  would 
place  the  public  still  more  in  the  power  of  the  roads  than  they  are  to-day.  Pooling  is 
being  practically  accomplished  to-day  by  the  financial  consolidation  of  roads,  and  this 
makes  it  still  more  imperative  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
given  power  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates.     (289,  291,  294. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  the  railroads  have  no  power  to  make  agreements.  The  witness 
holds  that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  agreements  just  like  other  commercial 
bodies.  He  believes  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  has  increased  the  number  of 
railroad  consolidations.  There  is  no  effort  being  made  now  to  secure  legislation  per- 
mitting pooling,  but  power  to  make  legal  agreements  ought  to  be  conferred  upon 
them.  Such  agreements  could  be  very  properly  made  subject  to  the  approval  of 
some  governmental  commission,  and  should  not  oe  permitted  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
public.    (668.) 

Mr.  Tbisbbbg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Min- 
nesota, says  that  the  Minnesota  law  forbids  pooling  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inter- 
state-commerce act.  The  State  commission,  about  1889,  unanimously  declared  itself 
opposed  to  any  change  of  the  pooling  clause.  Mr.  Teisber^  believes,  however,  that 
if  the  question  were  now  presented  to  them  the  commission  would  be  in  favor  of 
legalizing  pooling.  If  consolidations  by  a  community  of  interests  come  on  there  will 
soon  be  no  necessity  for  pooling.     (372. ) 

Mr.  Andekson,  secretary  of  ttie  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsbniig^  thinks  that 
pooling  agreements  should  be  legalized  under  the  requirement  of  publicity  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  is  afraid  that  the  forbid- 
ding of  pooling  will  force  the  railroads  into  bankruptcy.  He  also  thinks  it  a  cause 
of  we  tendency  toward  consolidation.     (639,  642.) 
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Mr.  Gribwold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Hail- 
load,  thinks  that  the  best  plan  to  stop  rate  cutting  and  unfair  competition  among 
railroada  would  be  a  physical  division  ot  the  business.  He  doubts,  however,  whether 
that  is  poeaible,  and  would  consider  the  alternative  to  be  pooling  and  dividing  the 
earnings.  Control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  by  the  interests  that  control 
the  Pennsylvania  would  have  the  same  effect  bo  far  as  their  i&tes  are  concerned. 
(615.) 

Mr.  Wheelek,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  l^alization  of 
pooling,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  be 
aesii&ble  in  order  to  do  away  with  secret  rebates  and  discriminations.  It  is  greatlpr 
to  the  interest  of  shippers  that  they  should  know  that  they  stand  on  the  same  basis 
as  thor  oompetitOTS.  The  witness  believes  that  such  poolm^  agreements  should  be 
made  enforceable  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  courts,  but 
that  whatever  iffireements  were  made  E^ould  be  entirely  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  rat^  and  other  conditions. 
(748,749.) 

Mr.  Wheeler  thinks  that  railway  consolidations  do  not  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  legalized  pooling.  They  affect  the  matter  only  to  the  extent  that  any  agreement 
is  more  apt  to  t>e  maintained  if  there  are  fewer  parties  to  it.     (748. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  declares  himself  opposed  to  pooling. 
(82.) 

2.  Southern  Railway  and  SUamthip  AsaocUuion. — Mr.  Talcott  says  that  the  South- 
em  Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  commissioner, 
was  composed  of  the  Southern  rail  lines  and  the  steamship  lines  between  the  north- 
em  and  the  southern  Atlantic  ports.  It  did  not  take  in  the  Gulf  ports.  Its  purpose 
was  to  prevent  fluctuation  in  rates  and  rate  cutting.  When  it  was  first  organized  its 
plan  was  to  give  foil  atithority  over  rates  to  the  commissioner.  Later  it  was  found 
that  some  better  guaranty  was  needed,  and  a  pool  was  resorted  to.  The  commis- 
aoner  made  allotments  ot  business  to  each  line,  and  if  his  allotments  were  not  satis- 
factory there  was  an  appeal  to  a  r^ular  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the 
association.  Business  was  divided  on  a  tonnage  basis.^  Lines  which  carried  an  excess 
received  a  very  small  compensation.  It  was  made  small  to  give  no  inducement  to 
set  an  excess.  When  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  forbidding  pooling,  the 
form  of  the  association  was  necessarily  modified.  The  method  of  operation  then 
adopted  was  to  have  copies  of  all  manifests  on  competitive  business  sent  to  the  com- 
missioner. In  his  office  a  record  of  the  businees  done  by  each  line  was  kept,  and  his 
reports  showed  to  the  executive  committee  just  how  business  was  divided.  The 
working  of  the  association  under  the  pool  system  had  been  very  successful  and  satis- 
factory. Soon  after  pooling  was  prohibited  rates  began  to  be  disturbed,  and  disturbed 
conditions  continued  at  least  as  long  as  Mr.  Talcott  had  direct  knowledge  of  the 
matter — a  period  of  some  two  yean.     (626, 627.) 

5.  Pooling  on  cotton  hudneu  from  llemph.it. — Mr.  Davant,  commissioner  of  the  Mem- 
phis Freight  Bureau,  understands  that  there  is  an  arrangement  among  the  railroads  at 
that  point  for  a  physical  division  of  the  cotton  traffic.  If  a  railroad  receives  consign- 
mente  greater  than  its  share  under  the  pool  it  turns  over  the  excess  of  goods  to  some 
other  raod.  The  witness  believes  that  shippers  are  not  able  to  insist  that  their  goods 
sbaU  go  over  a  given  road.  He  believes  tnat  this  system  of  pooling  works  to  the 
detriment  of  shippers,  although  the  fact  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  by  this  plan 
rates  are  made  stable  and  eoual  to  all  shippers.     (7. ) 

4.  Existing  transcontinenial  rate  ameementa. — ^Mr.  Wekblbb  says  that  there  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Transcontinental  Freight  Boreau,  including  all  roads  which  operate 
from  Chicago  and  Missouri  River  i>oint8  to  the  Pacific  coast.  This  bureau  has  an 
office  in  San  Francisco,  to  which  shippers  apply  for  remedies  in  the  transcontinental 
rates.  The  rates  are  maintained  under  this  arrangement  by  a  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" only.  In  order  to  get  around  the  decision  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  wnich 
was  directed  against  tiie  agreements  resardin^  rates,  the  rules  and  tariffs  stipulate 
that  each  company  has  the  power  to  change  its  own  rates  and  reflations  without 
oonsolting  others.  Thus  the  roads  can  prove  that  there  is  no  combination,  but  they 
are  hound  in  honor  and  the  effect  is  practically  the  same.  If,  however,  a  road  should 
show  itself  without  honor  there  would  be  no  way  to  enforce  the  agreement.     (749.) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  transcontinental  roads 
make  practically  the  same  commodity  rates  m  competition  with  water  carriers.  They 
are  miude  by  conference.     (764.) 

6.  Southern  rate-^making  organizationg. — Mr.  McGovbbn  testifies  that  in  the  territory 
of  the  Southern  Classification  there  are  rate-making  associations,  composed  of  rail- 
roads whidi  are  members  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  generally.  The 
Soatbeostem  and  MisBiBBippi  Valley  Assodation  takes  the  territory  bounded  by  a 
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line  drawn  from  Cincumati  down  the  Ohio  and  Miseissippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  a 
line  drawn  from  Cincinnati  down  through  Middleaboro,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham, 
and  Montgomery  to  Pensacola,  Fla.  The  Soatheastem  Freight  Aa^iation  takes  in 
the  territory  east  of  that,  ^ing  as  far  as  Gainesville,  Athens,  and  Augusta,  Gia. ,  and 
Charleston,  S.  C.  The  territory  east  of  that  is  known  as  the  territory  of  the  Associated 
Bailwaya  of  Vir^^nia  and  the  CaroUnas.  These  three  associations  make  the  rates  on 
all  the  competitive  trafSc  in  their  respective  territory.  Their  organization  is  some- 
what aimilu-  to  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  any  transportation  line  which 
deeirea  to  do  so  being  permitted  to  join.  Together  with  the  Claasiflcation  Committee 
these  associations  constitute  the  rate-making  power. 

No  articles  of  association  can  deprive  any  line  of  its  right  to  make  its  own  rates. 
That  was  decided  in  the  trans-Missouri  decision.  These  associations  are  not  pools. 
(664.) 

m.  I'REIOET  TRAFFIC  AKD  SATES  QENEBAIiIiT. 

A.  Gxlatlng  flrelglit  rates — Recent  moveinents. — 1.  JReaionableness  oj 
American  freight  rateg.  (See  also  under  Qovemment  ovmership,  p.  cxcviii,  and,  as  to 
difierences  between  through  and  local  rates,  p.  cvff ). — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  freight  rates  are  very  much  lower  now  than  twenty  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  Erie  road  got  from  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  At 
present  the  average  rate  is  5.59.  Local  rates  have  also  been  reduced,  though  not  in 
quite  the  same  proportion  as  through  rates.  There  is  more  competition  in  the  case 
of  local  rates.     (560. ) 

Mr.  Mahkhaji,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  says  that  railway  rates  have  been 
constantly  on  the  decUne  for  many  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reduction  in  grain  rates  fropi  Chicago  to  New  York 
smce  1868: 


Lake  and 
canal. 

Lake  and 
rail. 

All  rail. 

1868 

(X».perbu. 
22.79 
9.15 
5.9S 

6.66 

Cts.pcrbu. 
29 
11.4 
11 
6. 63 

CU.peibu. 
42.6 

1878 

17.7 

1888 

14  5 

1899 

/          11.13 
\          10.23 

Mr.  Markham  also  submits  a  table  showing  the  reduction  in  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities  since  1882,  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half.  He  also  compares  rates  in  the  United  States  in  1802  with  those  in  European 
countries  as  follows:    (430. ) 


ForpBA- 
sengers 
permUe. 

For  freight 

per  ton 

per  mile. 

United  Btatea 

CenU. 
2.U 
2.99 
3.06 
8.86 
2.26 

CmU. 
0.97 

Pnuila 

1.82 

Aoitrla 

1.56 

France 

1.69 

})e]^u2n .       ... 

1  39 

2.  IncreoK  in  freight  rates  and  dasnfication  changes,  1900. — Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan 
Alkali  Company,  objects  strongly  to  the  increase  in  freight  rates  made  by  the  railroads 
in  January,  1900.  He  declares  that  this  increase  was  an  outrage  on  both  manufacturers 
and  consumers,  and  that  consumers  ultimately  have  to  bear  the  burden.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  he  states  that  the  rate  on  coke  to  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  has  been  increased  55  cents  per  ton  above  the  rate  in  1899.  This  amounts  to 
an  added  expense  to  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company  of  $55  per  day,  or  $20,075  per 
year.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  rates  on  coal  will  be  increasea.  The  rates  on 
the  various  alkali  products  of  the  company  have  also  been  raised.  When  the  com- 
pany protested  to  the  traffic  association  in  New  York  City,  January  22,  1900,  the 
chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  the  chairman  of  the  OflBcial  Traffic 
Association  made  entirely  different  answers  as  to  the  reason  of  the  increase,  ancl 
neither  touched  a  point  in  the  protest.    The  vear  1892  was  considered  a  very  proa- 
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perous  one  among  the  railroads.  Business  depression  followed,  but  the  railroads  did 
not  reduce  their  rates  to  protect  the  manufacturers.  The  rates  of  1892  should  be 
high  enough  now,  but  tixey  have  been  raised  at  the  beginning  of  1900.  The  railroads 
in  1898  earned  enormous  dividends,  while  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the 
gross  earnings  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  $59,927,186.  The  raUroads 
defend  their  action  on  the  ground  that  they  want  a  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  but  the  witness  Mlieves  that  their  increased  business  as  a  result  of  their 
prosperity  would  have  been  sufficient  to  earn  them  ample  profit.  Prosperity  is  not 
stimulated  by  the  raising  of  freight  rates  but  by  increasing  the  volume  of  business. 
The  further  aignment  of  the  railroads  that  the  cost  of  materials  has  advanced,  is  off- 
set by  the  welf  known  fact  that  by  hauling  heavier  loads  and  in  other  ways  tne  cost 
of  operation  has  been  decreased. 

The  witness  anticipates  that  there  will  be  nltimately  a  great  railroad  trust  He 
refers  especially  to  the  alleged  combination  of  the  eastern  trunk  railroads,  and  its 
effect  upon  raiee  and  profits.  He  quotes  an  article  from  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser  of  March  12, 1900,  to  the  effect  that  the  increased  profits  on  the  haulina 
of  coal  alone  by  Eastern  lines,  as  the  result  of  advanced  rates  already  announced  an4 
others  to  be  made  on  April  1,  1900,  will  be  no  less  than  $16,000,000,  and  that  the 
increased  rates  on  other  products  will  make  a  total  of  added  profits  of  fully  $31,000,000. 
The  average  advance  on  coal  was  estimated  to  be  15  cents  per  ton,  on  other  bulky 
freight  10  cents  per  ton  and  on  manufactures  and  merchandise  25  cents  per  ton. 
This  increased  profit  of  $31,000,000  will  be  equal  to  more  than  3  per  cent  on  the 
capital  of  the  9  leading  Eastern  trunk  lines.     (74-77, 84. ) 

Mr.  Lanoley,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  on  January  I, 
1900,  the  OflScial  Classification  Committee  made  wholesale  advances  in  their  classifi- 
cation without  notice  to  shippers.  Eight  hundred  and  eighteen  items  out  of  3,000  in 
the  merchandise  list  were  advanced  in  class.  Taking  the  scale  of  rates  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  as  a  basis,  these  advances  represented  an  average  increase  in  the  freight  rate 
of  35.5  per  cent.  The  Western  Classification  Committee  on  January  25^  1900,  advanced 
the  rates  on  240  of  the  items  in  their  list.  Using  the  Chicago-Missouri  river  rates  as  a 
basis,  the  advance  was  47.4  per  cent.  The  Southern  Classification  Committee  on 
February  1,  1900,  advanced  1,977  articles  out  of  a  possible  2,600.  It  has  9  different 
classes  of  rates.  Thirty-two  articles  were  advanced  from  second  to  first  class;  38  from 
third  to  second  class;  69  from  fourth  to  third  class;  36  from  fifth  to  fourth  class;  10 
from  sixth  to  fourth  class,  and  46  from  sixth  to  fifth  class.  There  are  instances  in 
which  advances  were  made  from  fourth  to  first  class,  and  from  third  to  first  class. 
The  classes  which  were  among  the  lowest  are  beginning  to  disappear  from  the  classi- 
fication list.  There  were  109  of  the  lower  classes  and  commodity  rates  in  the  classi- 
fication which  governed  prior  to  February  1,  1900,  but  in  the  new  classification  only 
58  were  left.  &i  addition  to  these  advances  there  were  75  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion made  by  widening  the  difference  between  the  carload  rate  and  less  than  carload 
rate.  The  advance  in  rates  resulting  therefrom  ranged  from  80  per  dent  to  60  per 
cent.  The  railroads  did  not  seem  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  merchants 
bad  made  contracts  ahead  based  on  existing  rates,  and  the  result  of  the  advance  in 
classification  which  was  only  an  indirect  method  of  advancing  rates  entailed  a  great 
loss  upon  the  merchants. 

The  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  called  to  the  matter  in 
December,  1900^  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  certainty  as  to  whether  that  com- 
mission had  jurisdiction  over  classification  matters,  and  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  Attomev-General,  who  concluded  that  there  was  no  ^und  for  interference  by 
him.  The  snippers  then  appealed  directly  to  the  classification  committees  for  a  change 
of  the  daaeiflcation  back  to  the  old  basis,  and  in  some  instances  their  appeals  were 
granted.  The  Ofiicial  Classification  Committee  modified  some  of  the  advances,  but 
did  not  go  bock  to  the  original  basis.  The  witness  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  the 
law  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  powerless  to  remeay  the  evil  complained 
of.  He  thinks  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Attomey-Genenu  as  being  a  violation 
of  the  antitrust  law,  but  that  officer  did  not  seem  to  take  that  view  of  the  case. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  railroad  companies  and  the  classification  committees 
for  advancing  the  rates  were  that  the  prices  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  were  going 
np  throughout  the  country  and  the  railroad  rates  should  also  go  up.  The  witness 
aays  that  he  examined  into  the  earnings  of  railways  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
fonnd  that  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  advance  in  the  freight  classifica- 
tion the  earnings  of  the  Southern  roads  were  Sn  per  cent  higher  than  tney  had  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  he  thinks  that  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  net 
earnings  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  roads.  The  witness  does  not  tliink  that  there 
would  nave  been  any  more  complaint  made  if  the  rates  had  been  advanced  directiy 
instead  of  indirectly  by  an  advance  in  classification.    (860-861,  862,  869,  877.) 
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Chan^  in  freight  clagtificaium. — Mr.  Langley  testifies  that  there  is  great  discrimi- 
nation in  the  ' '  manipulation, "  as  be  terms  it,  of  the  freight  classification.  He  thinks 
this  discrimination  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  South,  and  believes  that  the  less  inter- 
ference and  the  fewer  obstacles  that  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  development  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  the  country.  There  would  have  been  very  little  complaint  if  the 
railroads  had  advanced  the  scale  of  rates  themselves.  There  was  a  time,  he  says, 
when  the  merchants  were  inclined  to  complain  of  freight  rates,  but  in  later  years 
they  have  reached  a  conclusion  that  the  rates  of  freight  are  not  so  material  as  their 
universal  application.  The  changes  in  classification  nave  induced  ^reat  coniusion 
and  inequality.  People  sometimes  think  that  the  railroads,  while  desiring  to  increase 
their  revenues  do  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  advancing  the  rates  direcily, 
and  resort  to  tne  roundabout  method  of  having  them  advanced  by  the  action  of  the 
classification  committees  in  changing  the  classiflcation.  The  metnod  of  making  the 
changes  by  the  classiflcation  committee  has  this  farther  advantage,  that  few  mer- 
chants, comparatively  speaking,  are  familiar  with  transportation  methods  or  with 
the  effect  that  the  classification  has  upon  the  freight  rate.  Out  of  the  changes  in 
classification  of  2,600  items  in  the  Southern  territorv  at  least  one-third  would  remain 
advanced,  because  the  merchants  would  abandon  all  hope  of  ever  securing  a  return 
to  the  original  basis.     (865.  ^ 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  there  was  a  considerable  change  in  the  Official  classification  a  little 
time  ago,  but  afterwards  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  whose  clarification  was 
changed  were  embodied  in  a  supplement  allowing  a  15  or  20  per  cent  reduction  from 
the  {^vanced  classification.  Mr.  Griswold  is  not  aware  that  the  changes  in  the 
classification  were  such  as  to  be  relatively  injurious  to  small  shippers  and  favorable 
to  large  concerns.     (618,  610. ) 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  states  that  in  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Official  classification  the  advance  in  freight  rates  was  chiefly  because  of  an  advance  in 
price  of  a  great  many  of  the  commodities  which  bad  been  carried  at  special  commod 
ity  rates  tefore  because  they  could  not  bear  higher  rates,  but  at  the  same  time  reduc 
tions  were  made  on  other  ^oods.  The  Illinois  Central  uses  the  Southern  classifica 
tion,  also  the  Western  classification,  the  two  being  different.     (436.) 

3.  Frdqlii  rales  in  the  South — Recent  increate. — Mr.  Bacon  complains  also  of  the  fact 
that  freight  rates  to  Southern  seaboard  cities  on  alkali  products  are  higher  than  ocean 
freight  rates  from  England,  so  that  the  domestic  product  is  practically  excluded  from 
a  r^on  within  a  considerable  distance  from  these  seaports.  The  rate  from  Wyan- 
dotte to  Atlanta  is  36  cents  per  hundred  on  soda  ash,  64  cents  on  caustic  soda,  and 
65  cents  on  bicarbonate  of  soda,  while  English  products  can  be  delivered  there  by 
way  of  Savannah  at  a  much  lower  rate.  The  rate  from  Wyandotte  to  New  Orleans 
on  all  these  articles  is  33  cents,  while  the  ocean  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  to  New 
Orleans  is  10.7  cents.  At  one  time  there  was  a  rate  of  89  cents  per  ton  on  soda  ash 
from  Liverpool  to  Newjwrt  News.     (74,  80.) 

Mr.  Bacon  complains  especially  or  the  excessive  fright  rates  on  the  products  of 
that  company  in  the  Southern  territory,  and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
classification  of  these  products  under  the  Southern  classification  from  that  under  the 
OfQcial  classification  in  the  North.  He  presents  the  following  table  showing  the  rela- 
tive charges  per  carload  and  train  load  on  bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda)  and 
caustic  soda  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  leading  Eastern  and  Southern  points,  together 
with  the  distances: 


To- 

Hllea. 

Frodact. 

Railroad 
charges, 
carload. 

Railroad 

charges, 

train  of  30 

can. 

Rateper 
pounds. 

BoMon 

760 

•m 

656 
698 
774 
578 
716 
1,000 
700 

Aflh.  bioavbonate  and  oanitic 

t67.00 
48.00 
42.00 
8».00 
49.50 
147.00 
195.00 
99.00 
69.00 

$1,710 
1,440 
1,260 
1,170 
1,485 
4,410 
5,850 
2,970 
2,070 

Onto. 
19 

New  York 

do 

16 

FUladelphia 

do 

14 

do 

18 

Richmond 

do 

16i 

Oiattanooga 

Atlanta 

49 

do 

65 

83 

Jlo 

23 

Commenting  on  these  flgaree,  the  witness  declares  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  system  of  classilcation  by  which  the  charge  for  hauling  a  carload  to  Atlanta, 
716  miles,  is  $196,  as  compared  with  |48  to  New  York,  700  miles;  and  by  which  a 
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train  load  of  30  cars  is  hauled  to  Philadelphia,  666  miles,  for  $1,260,  while  to  Chatta- 
nooga, 578  miles,  the  cliaree  woTdd  be  $4,410. 

The  freight  rates  generally  through  the  South,  Mr.  Bacon  declares,  are  exoeaaiYe, 
and  this  rMults  in  material  injury  to  the  prosperity  of  that  section.  Under  reasonable 
freight  rates  the  South  would  be  the  home  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  j^ianta  in  the 
wond.  There  is  no  manufacture  of  glass  or  of  soap  in  the  South  of  any  importance, 
and  no  market  for  alkali  products.  The  result  is  that  nothing  is  done  to  establish  a 
demand  for  those  products  and  to  favor  manufacturing  by  the  establishment  of  reason- 
able  freight  rates.  Under  low  rates  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  these  and  other 
articles  would  start  up,  and  in  the  long  run  the  railroads  would  profit  by  the  increase 
in  their  business.     (73,  75,  79,  80.) 

Mr.  McGovBBM  says  that  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Classification 
Association  the  claasiflcation  feature  of  rate  making  was  handled  by  the  several 
traffic  associations  in  that  territory.  There  was  a  single  classification  for  the  southern 
territory,  but  it  was  made  piecemeal  instead  of  by  one  general  association  as  at 
present  The  new  committee  made  a  thorough  and  systematic  revision  of  the  entire 
classification.  Under  the  old  plan  additions  and  changes  were  made  fa?om  time  to 
time  withont  proper  regard  for  the  effect  upon  other  analogous  articles,  with  the 
result  that  the  classification  abounded  in  conflicting  ratings  and  incon8i8tencie& 
The  new  committee  be«an  with  the  iron  and  steel  list  and  the  changes  which  it 
adopted  were  publishea  in  Southern  Classification  No.  26,  which  went  into  efiect 
February  1,  1900.  This  revision  of  the  iron  and  steel  list  contained  advances  in  a 
good  many  ratings.  One  reason  why  the  iron  and  steel  rates  were  raised  was 
because  the  railroads  in  their  eouipment  and  otherwise  had  to  use  iron  and  steel, 
and  a  higher  price  made  a  higner  rate.  The  roads  can  not  afford  to  reduce  all 
their  rates  to  the  basis  of  the  commodity  rates:  it  would  make  them  bankrupt.  A 
revised  classification  which  embraced  everything  excepting  iron  and  steel,  and 
which  madesnbstantial  modifications,  waspromnl^ited  in  Classification  No.  27,  which 
went  into  effect  June  1,  1900.  Classification  matters  have  been  given  the  fullest 
consideration  and  the  advances  made  in  the  classification  have  not  been  the  result 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  principal  lines  to  put  up  the  rates  to  the  sbippinf 
pablic.  These  revisions  came  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  trade  conditions,  wnich 
justified  Bubstantial  advances  in  many  of  the  rating.  There  had  been  marked 
mcreasee  in  the  prices  of  many  important  commodities,  especially  those  entering 
most  largely  into  the  cost  of  operation  of  transportation  lines.  Some  of  the  lines  in 
the  southern  territory  actually  showed  a  reduced  net  revenue  durinK  certain  periods 
as  against  an  increased  gross  revenue  during  the  same  periods,  whim  is  attributable 
to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  used  in  operation.  The  revision  of  the  classifica- 
tion, however,  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  mcreasing  rates,  but  was  chiefly  to  sim- 
plify^ and  harmonize  matters.  Many  of  the  existing  ratings  had  been  unreasonably 
tow  in  themselves,  and  by  comparison  with  the  ratings  on  the  same  articles  in  the 
other  two  classifications  of  the  United  States.     (665,  656.) 

Oarritnf  risk  and  oumer't  ritk  rata. — Mr.  McGovem  says  that  the  first  important 
change  that  was  made  by  the  committee  in  classification  26  was  the  abandonment 
of  what  was  known  as  the  double-column  rating,  and  substituting  therefor  the  single- 
column  plan.  In  the  old  classification  up  to  No.  25  two  ratings  were  shown  opposite 
many  of^the  articles,  one  in  the  "carriers'-risk"  column,  for  cases  where  the  car- 
rier assumed  the  common-law  liability,  and  the  other  in  the  "released"  column, 
for  cases  where  goods  were  carried  at  the  owner's  risk  or  limited  liability,  the  first 
column  rating  being  higher  than  the  second.  There  was  nothing  approaching  uni- 
formity in  the  differences  between  the  two  columns.  It  was  found  that  in  some 
instances  the  carriers'-risk  rate  was  only  14  per  cent  higher,  and  in  some  instances 
280  per  cent  higher  than  the  owner's-risk  rate.  Some  1,700  articles  had  been  shown 
by  tne  previous  classiflcation  in  the  carriers'-risk  column  only — that  is,  only  a  single 
rate  was  published.  As  a  matter  of  iact,  according  to  Mr.  McGovem,  the  goods  of 
this  character  which  were  actoaUy  shipped  were  m  99  cases  ont  of  100  shipped  on 
the  ordinary  bill  of  lading  of  the  ndlioads,  which  is  a  limited-liability  bill,  so  that 
the  shipper  did  not  actually  avail  himself  of  the  carriers'-risk  privilege.  Bv  the  new 
clasdflcfVtion  the  rates  remained  the  same,  but  it  was  provideid  that  they  should  be 
on  the  limited-liability  basis,  and  that  if  the  shipper  insisted  on  the  common-law 
lialnlity,  he  should  pay  a  30  per  cent  hi^jher  rate.  This  system  of  uniform  bills  of 
lading  and  single-column  classification  is  in  line  with  the  practice  of  the  trunk-line 
roads  and  others  in  the  Official  territory.  Technically  it  may  be  said  that  there  was 
an  advance  of  rates  becaose  the  diipper  would  have  to  pay  30  per  cent  more  if  he  got 
tiie  nnlimited  liability  of  the  carrier  which  he  might  have  insisted  on  before,  but  in 
practice  he  did  not  insist  on  it  before  in  most  cases;  and  for  99  per  cent  of  the  goods 
the  latoa  and  the  bills  of  lading  were  precisely  the  same  after  the  change  as  before. 
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Mr.  McQovem  aaya  that  this  change  wae  nuBimderBtood  by  many  people  and  was 
made  the  basis  o!  a  general  complaint  that  the  lates  on  1,700  artacles  has  been 
advanced. 

The  first  change  in  Classification  No.  27,  as  compared  with  Classification  No.  26, 
was  as  to  Rule  1,  which  was  a  little  more  favorable  to  the  shipper,  in  that  there  was 
a  reduction  from  30  to  20  per  cent  additional  in  the  carrier* s-risk  rate  as  comiMtred 
with  the  owner' s-risk  rate.  For  13  years  the  lines  in  the  OflBcial  classification  terri- 
torv  have  used  a  uniform  bill  of  lading,  which  has  been  published  as  a  part  of  the 
Omdal  classiflcation.  This  matter  of  uniformity  in  the  bill  of  lading  was  early  taken 
up  by  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  which  after  much  consideration  evolved 
a  bill  of  lading  which  was  finally  adopted  and  approved  by  the  various  individual 
lines,  and  went  into  effect  June  1,  1900.  (A  copy  of  this  bill  of  lading  was  furnished 
the  commission.)  Practically  the  only  difference  between  the  carrier's  risk  and  the 
limited  liability  is  that  under  the  earner's  risk,  if  the  goods  are  lost  or  destroyed,  the 
owner  can  recover  the  loss  occurring  except  from  one  of  the  four  exemptions  eetab- 
lidied  by  the  common  law,  viz,  an  act  of  God,  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  shipper, 
inherent  defect  in  the  article,  or  inherent  vices  in  an  animaL  The  bill  of  lading  in 
addition  to  these  limitations  releases  the  carrier  from  further  risk  by  reason  of  fire, 
chafing,  leakage,  and  all  those  damages  incident  to  ordinary  transportation  which  are 
not  the  fault  of  the  carrier  and  are  due  to  its  net^^ence. 

'rhe  only  consideration  that  was  ^ven  the  Official  and  Western  classiflcations  in 
the  revisions  of  the  Southern  classification  was  simply  to  compare  them,  article  for 
article,  as  the  work  of  revision  proceeded.  As  to  the  liability  question,  however, 
the  revision  resulted  in  making  the  Southern  classification  the  same  as  the  Official 
classiflcation. 

There  have  been  no  cases  in  court  to  test  the  validity  of  the  two  forms  of  contract 
Not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  freight  carried  consists  of  hazardous  risks.    ( 65&-661. ) 

Conges  and  advanceg  bif  last  cUunfication  revitum. — Mr.  McGovem  says  further  that 
the  advances  in  the  descriptions  and  ratings  as  shown  in  Southern  Classification  No. 
27  do  not  exceed  400  or  500  as  compared  with  Classification  No.  20,  and  there  were 
about  100  reductions.  Many  of  the  advances  were  made  on  unimportant  articles 
of  shipment.  Consistency  and  universality  were  aimed  at  in  the  revisions.  All 
druggists'  articles  in  boxes  were  made  first  class;  small  grocery  artidee  in  boxes  were 
as  a  rule  made  second  claas,  as  were  also  ordinary  hardware,  iron,  and  steel  articles 
in  boxes.  Ctoe  reason  for  this  was  to  prevent  the  underbilling  of  drugs.  Groceries, 
and  hardware,  which  practice  has  grown  up,  and  is  on  the  increase  in  the  Southern 
territory.  The  principal  articles  lued  on  the  farm  and  many  other  very  important 
products  were  not  advanced  in  ratings.  It  is  a  general  experience  that  when  reduc- 
tions are  made  it  is  believed  that  it  increases  the  buoness  of  the  roads.  The  occasion 
of  the  advance  in  tbe  classification  of  cotton  goods  was  brought^  about  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  days  the  classiflcation  was  arranged  so  as  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
protection  to  the  early  cotton  manufacturers  in  the  South,  and  even  to-day  it  is  so 
arranged.    When  the  classification  is  advanced  the  rates  are  always  advanced. 

Mr.  McGrovem  concludes  by  saying  that  the  making  of  a  freight  tariff  or  a  freight 
classiflcation  is  not  an  exact  science.  The  change  of  commercial  conditions  in  the 
increase  of  lo<»l  industries^  new  discoveries  in  science,  competition  between  carriers 
and  markets,  will  necessarily  effect  changes  in  freight  classification  and  freight  rates 
trom  time  to  time.  £ver  since  Classification  No.  27  went  into  efiect  some  modifica- 
tions have  been  made,  and  other  modifications  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  as 
circumstances  may  dictate.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers  to  make  their 
rates  exorbitant  or  so  high  as  to  unduly  limit  or  restrict  the  free  movement  of  traffic 
over  their  various  lines.     (661-662,  668-672.) 

Mr.  DuNULP,  an  officer  of  two  small  Greorgia  railroads,  testified  in  1900  that  there 
bad  recentiy  been  a  general  increase  in  freignt  rates  on  the  through  Southern  lines. 
He  was  inclined  to  justify  this  increase,  despite  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  all 
the  business  they  can  carry  and  are  even  short  of  cars,  because  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  of  the  fact  that  the  Southern  railroads  have  only  recently 
been  able  to  make  any  profits  at  all.  Most  of  them  haveinst  got  out  of  bajikruptcy, 
and  tmtil  recently  their  stocks  have  been  of  no  value.  While  the  Greorgia  Bailioad 
Commission  limits  tiie  fr^ht  rates,  the  rates  actually  existing  hitiierto  were  much 
lower  within  the  limits. 

Another  reason  why  an  increase  of  freight  rates  seems  to  the  witness  justifiable  is 
that  the  railroads  have  hitherto  helped  the  establishment  of  cotton  factories  in  the 
South  by  making  low  rates  on  machinery  and  materials  and  in  other  ways.  The 
restdt  is  that  now,  the  fiictories  being  established,  railroads  have  no  cotton  to  haul 
to  the  seaports,  and  the  amount  of  Ireight  which  they  get  in  the  shape  of  cotton 
goods  is  much  less  than  what  they  formerly  hauled.  As  an  illustration  of  the  unduly 
low  rates  which  had  prevailed  on  cotton  goods,  Mr.  Dunlap  instances  a  shipment  of 
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1,200  bales  of  cotton  cloth  from  Monroe,  on  the  Grainesville,  Jefieraon  and  Southern 
Railroad,  to  Shanghai,  China.  The  rate  waa  only  $1  per  hundred,  93  cents  of  which 
was  for  rail  freight  to  San  Francisco.  The  rate  from  Monroe  to  Atlanta  was  only  6 
cents,  and  that  for  the  10  miles  over  which  the  goods  were  hauled  on  the  witnees's 
road  only  3  cents.  While  this  local  rate  of  3  cents  was  apparently  higher  for  the 
distance  than  the  other  railroads  received  for  their  longer  hauls,  it  was  yet  unduly 
low,  in  view  of  terminal  charges,  etc.  On  shipments  to  New  York  the  witness's  road 
gets  6  cents  per  hundred  for  the  same  distance,  while  it  formerly  received  12  cents 
per  hundred  for  hauling  raw  cotton  the  same  distance.     (2-4.) 

Mr.  Da V ANT,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  and  Shippers'  Organi- 
zation, thinks  that  the  increase  in  freight  rates  over  the  Southern  roads  in  1900  was 
at  least  partly  justifiable.  The  Southern  railroads  have  seldom  earned  any  dividends 
on  tiieir  stocks,  and  the  witness  supposes  it  to  be  reasonable  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  (6. ) 

4.  Local  rates  on  eotUm — Memphis. — Mr.  Davant  says  there  has  been  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  local  rates  on  cotton  from  neighboring  points  to  Memphis  doruw  the 
past  five  years.  The  Tennessee  Bailroad  Commission  nas  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fixing  of  rates,  but  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  is  constantly  making  efforts  to  secure 
more  satisfactorjr  local  and  through  rates.  Some  of  the  local  rates  it  considers  fair, 
bat  othera  are  still  too  high.     (7. ) 

5.  Reduction  of  freighl  charges — MmnesoUi,. — ^Mr.  Tkibbkbo,  secretary  of  the  State 
Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  gives  several  instances  of  the 
reduction  of  freight  charges  on  grain  within  that  State.  From  Alexandria  to  Minne- 
apolis, 133  miles,  the  rate  was  21  cents  ^r  hundred  pounds  in  1880, 19  cents  in  1885, 
and  12  cents  in  1887.  Since  that  date  it  has  not  changed.  From  St.  Vincent,  380 
miles,  the  rate  was  36  cents  in  1880,  and  21  cents  in  1887,  and  is  now  16  cents.  Mr. 
Teisbera  thinks  that  these  reductions  have  been  partly  caused  by  the  operation  of  the 
railroad  law,  the  rulings  of  the  commission,  and  the  moral  effect  of  those  rulings,  but 
that  the  more  economical  methods  of  transportation,  such  as  the  increase  of  the  size 
of  cars  and  engines,  are  the  chief  cause.  He  considers  that  competition  has  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it.     (364. ) 

6.  Western  freight  rates. — Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  says  that 
We6t«m  freight  rates  on  the  products  of  this  company  are  so  high  that  practicallv 
none  are  shipped  into  that  territory.  There  is  a  rate  of  68  cents  per  hundi^  pounds 
to  San  Francisco,  this  low  rate  being  due  to  the  competition  of  the  foreign  product 
with  ocean  transportation.  The  witness  has  no  complaint  to  make  regardmg  dis- 
crimination between  long  and  short  hauls  ordinarily,  excepting  the  low  rates  where 
there  is  water  competition.  But  he  believes  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  tiie 
ndlroads  and  the  West  generally  to  reduce  freight  rates  in  that  section  so  as  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  industries.     (80, 86. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  asserts  that  the  rates  for  transporta- 
tion from  the  Pacific  coast  have  very  considerably  decreased  since  1891,  and  he  knows 
of  no  single  instance  in  which  they  have  increased.     (765.) 

7.  Freight  rates  on  alkali  products. — Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Alkali  Company,  complains  of  the  excessive  freight  rat^  chained  upon  its  producte  as 
compared  with  other  articles.  The  various  articles  are  all  shipped  in  compact  form, 
in  large  bags  or  barrels;  they  are  all  heavy  and  thev  are  clean  and  convenient  to 
handle.  There  is  not  so  much  leakage  from  the  packages  as  there  would  be  from 
flour  barrels.  A  barrel  of  flour  weighs  212  pounds,  and  a  15-ton  car  would  contain 
143  barrels.  A  barrel  of  dense  soda  ash  weighs  570  pounds;  of  light  ash,  300  pounds; 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  420  pounds;  of  cement,  400  pounds;  l£at  is,  a  16-ton  car 
would  contain  from  62  to  100  oarrels  of  these  respective  products.  Notwithstanding 
the  fovoiable  character  of  the  alkali  products  for  shipment,  the  railroads  charge  a 
rate  very  much  in  excess  of  that  on  flour  and  similar  l»rrel  products.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  rates  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  various  Eastern  and  South- 
em  points  (1900): 
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Mr.  Bacon  recognizes  that  the  foct  that  flonr  is  a  staple  article,  shipped  in  large 
quantities,  justifies  a  lower  rate  than  on  alkali  products,  but  he  consiaers  the  differ- 
ence shown  in  this  table  excessive.  The  lailrc^ds  chaive  $1.09  for  taking  a  barrel  of 
heavy  ash  from  Wyandotte  to  Boston  in  car  lots,  while  a  barrel  of  flour  is  hauled 
the  same  distance  for  37  cents.     (72,  73,  81.) 

8.  TraruportaiUm  of  Calif omia  fruit. — Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Fadflc  Company, 
does  not  think  that  there,  is  any  complaint  or  any  basis  for  complaint  on  the  piart  of 
freight  shippers  in  California  against  excessive  cnarges  by  the  railroad  companies  for 
transportation.  The  fact  that  the  shipments  of  citrus  friiits  to  the  E^ast  have  grown 
from  nothing  to  20,000  carloads  a  year  shows  that  there  can  be  no  basis  for  complaint 
Shippers  do  complain  of  the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  determining  the  routes  and 
in  not  operating  refrigerator  caiB  themselves.  They  also  contend  against  the  demand 
of  the  railroads  that  they  should  load  13  tons  to  the  car  instead  of  10  tons,  on  the 
ground  that  this  does  not  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  rail- 
roads are  satisfied  that  this  is  not  true,  because  for  the  most  part  40-foot  cars  are 
used  for  13-ton  shipments  as  against  36-foot  cars  for  the  12-tbn  shipments.  The 
railroads  found  that  the  size  and  weight  of  boxes  had  been  increased  so  that  practi- 
cally 13  tons  were  being  carried  for  the  rate  on  12  tons.     (767. ) 

9.  Coal  rata — PkUad^phia  and  Baltimore. — Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Western  Marvland  Railroad,  says  that  the  rate  from  the  Cumoer- 
land  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields  to  Baltimore  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ia  $1.45, 
without  distinction  as  to  distance.  There  is  a  territorv  beyond  that  section  from 
which  the  rates  are  higher.  They  are  also  higher  from  tne  gas-coal  field.  The  rates 
to  Philadelphia  are  the  same  as  to  Baltimore.  This  is  doubtless  because  the  rate  from 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  to  Philadelphia  is  the  same  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rate 
to  Baltimore,  and  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  chai^ged  a  bieher  rate  to  Philadelphia 
the  Pennsylvania  road  would  haul  all  the  coal  there.     (619,  620.) 

10.  Freight  ratet  on  paper. — Mr.  Gbiswold,  general  freight  ana  passenger  agent  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  thinks  that  the  Southern  lines  make  sucn  low  rates 
to  Western  points  on  paper  in  carloads  that  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mid- 
land lines  have  to  make  low  rates  to  put  their  shippers  on  an  equal  footing  wiw 
those  in  New  England.     (619. ) 

11.  Freight  rates  to  Denver. — Mr.  Gbiffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  sava  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  freight  rates  on  firstrclass 
commodities  from  the  East  to  Denver  during  the  past  two  years,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware.    (856.) 

B.  Policy  regarding  ratea — Competition  and  other  Inflnencea.— 
(See  also  Wai^r  tranxporlation,  p.  clxxiv.) — 1.  General  effect  of  competitive  f<rrces. — (See 
also  under  Consolidation,  p.  lxviii.) — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
declares  that  the  greatest  danger  to  tne  public  is  not  m>m  high  railroad  rates  but  from 
unrestricted  competition  resulting  in  discriminating  rates,  or  in  rates  which  are  too  low 
to  give  a  profit  to  the  railroad.  At  present  rates  are  more  stable  and  uniform  than 
they  have  been  before,  and  there  is  aieeling  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  railroads 
as  well  as  a  disposition  to  maintain  fair  ratea.  This  country  has  shown  itself  able  to 
transport  freight  more  cheaply  than  any  other.  The  new  opportunities  and  wealth 
of  the  country  have  been  stimulated  in  every  possible  manner.  While  competition 
may  have  some  effect  in  developing  transportation  lines  and  lowering  rates,  and  while 
some  competition  is  undesirable,  the  paralleling  of  railroads  results  in  economic 
waste.  It  may  be  a  question  whether,  if  there  were  no  direct  competition  between 
railroads,  freight  rates  would  be  reduced,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  the 
competition  of  different  sections  of  the  country  and  of  different  countries  of  the 
world  would  keep  rates  down.  America  is  competing  with  the  world.  The  price 
at  which  grain  shall  be  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  fixed  by  the  markets 
of  England,  and  the  Contment,  where  there  is  competition  of  the  grain  from 
Argentina,  India,  Russia,  and  many  other  countries.  The  railroad  manager  who 
undertakes  to  keep  up  rates  because  he  has  an  apparent  monopoly  would  soon  ruin 
his  business,  drying  up  the  entire  sources  of  supply,  and  putting  his  territory  at  such 
a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  manufacturers  and 
producers  could  not  exist.  It  does  not  even  pay  to  put  up  rates  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation  in  Wall  street;  there  are  easier  methods  by  which  to  make  profits  there. 
In  the  experience  of  the  witness  he  has  never  known  an  appeal  by  a  majority  of 
manufacturers  or  of  communities,  regarding  their  inability  to  meet  competition  of 
other  sections,  to  be  brought  to  railroad  managers  without  met^ting  a  prompt  response. 

Mr.  Thomas  also  alludes  to  the  competition  of  Canadian  railroads  as  a  bctor  in 
checking  the  charges  of  American  railroads,  even  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf.  (561, 
552,  664.) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  banker,  declares  that  transportation  rates  in  general  will  adapt  them- 
selves by  a  natural  law  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest    Ifother  investments  aver- 
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age  a  retam  of  4  per  cent,  railroad  capital  actually  apent  can  not  be  made  to  return 
more  than  4  per  cent,  no  matter  what  is  done.     (774. ) 

2.  Oompetitum  between  raUr<xid» — Hate  wan. — 'Professor  Ripley  says  that  where 
there  ia  not  competition  there  ia  not  that  incentive,  which  becomes  a  matter  of  self- 
pieeervation,  to  add  the  very  latest  and  very  best  improvements,  which  must  prevail 
where  competitive  conditions  exist.  Boacb  which  are  subject  to  competition  know 
perfectly  weU  that  if  they  do  not  give  quick  trains  and  good  service  traffic  will  go  by 
the  other  Ihies. 

At  competitive  points  on  roads  there  is  frequently  a  secret  rate  in  force  which  is 
much  lower  than  the  published  rate.     (294,285,296.) 

Mr.  Tbibbkko,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of 
Minnesota,  thinks  that  so  &r  as  community  of  interest  in  ownership  may  prevent 
rate  wars  it  is  a  good  thing.  His  observation  is  that  rate  wars  help  only  laige  ship- 
pers who  do  not  need  the  nelp  of  the  raUroads.  The  small  shipper  is  generally  not 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  rates.     (366. ) 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Sieaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  rate 
wars  have  been  lees  frequent  in  the  southern  territory  than  in  the  northern.     (627.) 

3.  Diglarux  at  an  element  in  freight  rates. — Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
tbe  Seaboard  Air  Line^  says  tnat  there  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  among  railroads  that 
char^  per  ton  per  mile  should  be  higher  for  short  hauls  than  for  long.  He  has  had 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  definite  rule,  as  an  engineer  and  a  mathematician, 
by  which  charges  may  be  proportioned  to  distance.  He  has  found  that  the  scale 
wnich  seems  to  fit  best  the  actual  conditions  of  tariffs  makes  rates  increase  as  the 

Svaie  root  of  the  distance;  that  is,  the  charge  is  double  for  four  times  the  haul. 
r.  l^cott  has  made  use  of  this  itile,  not  only  for  the  fixing  of  rates,  but  for  the 
division  of  charges,  and  the  rule  has  been  approved  for  both  purposes,  both  by 
practical  railroad  men,  by  courts,  and  by  State  authorities.     (630,  631. ) 

4.  Competition  of  Oanadiain  raUwayt. — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
says  that  the  Canadian  railroads  are  important  factors  m  making  rates  on  all  American 
roads  even  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans.  The  exporter  of  grain  or  other  commodities 
does  not  care  whether  his  shipments  go  by  way  of  Montreal,  New  York,  Newport 
News,  or  Gralveston.  If  the  rate  made  by  Montreal  is  lowered,  it  must  be  met  by  the 
roads  to  all  these  other  points  or  they  must  forego  the  businese.  The  shipment  of 
goods  by  water  is  also  a  great  factor  in  keeping  down  rates.     (552. ) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  to  ship  goods  in  bond 
over  Canadian  roads  would  be  of  great  damage  to  New  Eneland  shippers.     (299.) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  Canadian  roads  are  allowed  oy  the  American  roads  a 
differential,  in  order,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  not  to  bring  to  an  issue  the  question  whether 
those  roods  are  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  i.  e.,  rather  than  fight  the 
matter  out,  the  American  roads  have  allowed  and  do  allow  the  Canadian  roads  to 
duurge  less  for  the  same  haul  than  the  roads  allow  themselves  in  United  States 
territory.     (298. ) 

5.  Aavaniage»  of  Boston  by  reason  of  Canadian  railway  connections. — ^Mr.  Howes  testi- 
fies that  Boston's  railroad  connection  with  the  West  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  and 
its  branches  has  been  quite  an  advantage.  The  financial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  American  trunk  lines  terminatea  at  the  Hudson  River,  and  their  influences 
were  detrimental  to  Boston  shipping.  Tbe  Canadian  roads  were  interested  in  hav- 
ing shipments  sent  to  Boston,  and  by  reason  of  this  competition  tbe  American  trunk 
lines  gave  Boston  a  consideration  which  they  otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

In  the  summer  time  grain  that  arrives  at  Montreal  can  be  shipped  thence  to  Liver- 
pool by  steamer  just  as  cheaply  as  from  Boston.  The  freezing  of^the  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  winter  causes  a  great  deal  of  the  Canadian  shipments  to  be  sent  through  Boston. 
The  tendency  for  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  somewhat  against  this  Canadian  trade. 
A  spirit  of  antagonism  has  grown  up  in  Canada  to  a  certain  extent,  due  partly  to  the 
beli^  ^lat  trade  relations  tetween  the  two  countries  are  not  what  thev  ought  to  be, 
and  out  of  this  belief  has  grown  a  political  feeling  which  has  necessarily  had  consid- 
eiable  influence  on  the  Cuiadian  iWific  road.  The  effect  has  been  to  lead  Canadian 
shippers  to  use  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  St  Johns^  New  Bmnswick.  The  Grand 
Tnmk  Railway  has  also  developed  its  terminal  facilities  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  this 
has  injured  Boston  trade  to  a  certain  extent  In  going  to  Portland,  the  Grand  Trunk 
carries  its  freight  entirelv  over  its  own  line.     (701-702. ) 

6.  Canadian  Pacific  dfffereniiaU.—iAT.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
says  that  the  American  tnuisoontinental  roads  have  fought  the  demand  of  the  Cana- 
dian Fttcific  that  it  be  allowed  differential  rates  on  account  of  the  longer  time  of 
transportation  and  otlier  disabilities  of  the  rood,  and  that  this  differential,  which  was 
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a  very  distarbing  element  in  the  past,  no  longer  exista.  The  matter  was  finally  sab- 
mitted  to  arbitration,  and  the  Ajnerican  roads  won.  The  witneas  aaaerte  that  the 
tranacontinental  lines  vest  of  the  Missouri  River  did  not  cut  rates  secretly  to  meet 
this  Canadian  differential,  but  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  complained  continaally  that 
the  rates  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  particularly  east  of  Chicago,  were  cut  so 
that  while  the  Canadian  road  nominally  had  a  differential  it  really  was  not  ^ven 
any  advantage.  The  witneas  supposes  it  is  true  that  there  were  sporadic  instances  of 
rate  cutting,  though  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  know  r^arding  eastern  lines.     (763. ) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  the  through  export  rate  from  this  country  to  China  is 
to-day  as  low  on  American  roads  as  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  though  this  is  contrary 
to  agreement.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  allowed,  by  agreement  of  the  American  roads, 
to  charge  a  lower  rate  than  is  charged  by  the  othei  transcontinental  roads,  but  in 
practice  to-day,  by  reason  of  the  rate  war  which  has  been  on  for  some  months,  ship- 
ments are  going  to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
at  less  than  the  rate  that  was  to  be  allowed  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  rates  from 
one  point  to  another  are  determined  primarily  by  competition  with  water  carriage, 
and  the  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  uniform. 
North  of  the,  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  shipments  to  any  place  east  of  the 
Pacific  can  be  made  for  the  same  rate.  Eastern  manufacturing  towns,  therefore, 
have  an  equal  advantage  with  manufacturing  towns  farther  west. 

Mr.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  for  making  rates  as  are  the  transcontinental  lines  of 
the  United  States,  because  the  Interstato  Commerce  Commission  has  no  control  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  road,  except  where  its  lines  run  into  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  road  from  jjiving  a  portion  of  the  revenue  which 
accrue  on  the  (^naoian  lines  to  shippers.  Tne  Canadian  Pacific  does  not  have  any 
line  into  Chicago,  and  traffic  from  the  Illinois  Central  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  would 
be  taken  over  the  Wabash  or  the  Michigan  Central.     (442. ) 

7.  Baxing-point  system  (see  also  as  to  Southern  Staieii,  p.  cvu). — ProfeeeorRlPLET  pre- 
sents a  diagram  which  is  published  by  the  chief  inspector  of  the  joint  rate  and  inspec- 
tion bureau  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  at  Chicago.  The  diagram  presented  is  pub- 
lished by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  agents,  and  shows  the  distribution  of^the 
percentage  rates  on  the  Chicago  and  New  York  basis.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  always  represented  by  100.  In  parts  of  the  territory  represented  bv 
this  diagram,  shipments  from  any  ^int  pay  96  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York 
rate,  whatever  that  may  be.  Within  other  parts  of  the  territory  it  is  95  per  cent  of 
the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  or  65,  80,  or  110  per  cent,  ete.     (301.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are  the  basis  of  all  rates  in 
trunk-line  territory.  All  other  rates  are  fixed  percentages  of  them.  For  instance, 
the  rate  to  Cincinnati  is  87  j)er  cent  and  that  to  St.  Louis  116  per  cent.  The  class 
rates  have  not  been  changed  in  many  years.     (625.) 

C.  Claaslllcatlonof  frelglit. — 1.  Description  and  general  effjscts  of  syglem. — Pro- 
fessor RiPLBY  says  that  there  are  at  present  some  5  classifications  of  freight,  the 
principal  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Official  Classification,  covers  all  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi — that  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association;  another  covers  the  far 
Western  States  and  is  known  as  the  Western  Classification;  another  covers  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Ohio  and  is  known  as  the  Southern  Classification;  and  then  several 
of  the  States,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  prescribe  by  law  what  the  classification  of  the 
freight  on  their  roads  shall  be. 

By  classification  is  meant  the  separation  of  goods  into  groups  according  to  the  rates 
which  are  to  be  paid.  A  reduction  of  the  general  schedule  of  rates  may  be  entirely 
offset  by  changes  made  in  classification  of  goods;  that  is,  goods  which  formerly  went 
second  class  may  be  moved  up  into  the  first  class,  ete.  Tne  absence  of  uniform  clas- 
sification throughout  the  country  gives  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  the  assessment  of 
charges  and  in  the  comparison  of  the  movement  of  rates.  Groods  which  may  be 
reported  second  class  at  the  point  of  shipment  may  be  first  class  at  the  point  of  deliv- 
ery. _  Uniformity  of  classification  would  have  great  advantages,  but  the  difficulty  of 
securing  it  would  be  considerable.  A  commodity  which  in  one  part  of  the  country 
is  an  ordinary  product  of  the  soil,  and  which  must  therefore  be  given  a  low  classi- 
fication, becomes  a  luxury  at  a  point  distant  from  the  place  of  production,  and  would 
consequently  be  given  a  high  classification.  Oranges  are  worth  comparatively  little 
by  the  box  in  California,  but  transported  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  of  much  greater  value.  This  increase  in  value  makes  it  possible  to 
move  them  up  in  the  scale  of  classification  and  to  chai^  considerably  more  for  trans- 
porting them.    The  (question  of  uniform  classification  involves  an  agreement  between 
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all  the  ndlroads  and  the  introduction  of  a  sort  of  system  of  reciprocity  through  the 
racognition  of  the  fact  that  what  a  road  would  lose  on  certain  kinds  of  traffic  through 
uniform  claaeification  it  would  gain  on  others.  Some  progreas  has  been  made  towud 
nniformity  in  classification.  A  great  number  of  arbitrary  classifications  which  for- 
merly existed  have  been  removM,  and  highly  complex  conditions,  which  grew  out 
of  them  and  put  the  shipper  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad  by  making  it  imposmble  to 
figure  out  in  advance  what  rates  would  be,  have  been  replaced  by  the  comparatively 
ample  situation  to-day  of  five  or  six  principal  claasifications.     (302,  303. ) 

Mr.  P.  J.  McGrovBRN,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Claasiflcation  Committee,  defines 
the  three  classification  districts  or  territories  in  respect  of  freight  movement,  viz: 
^  1.  The  territory  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
■ppi  River  and  Chicago,  which  is  covered  by  the  Official  Classification. 

Z.  The  territory  Ijring  west  of  Chicago  and  the  MiasisBippi  River,  which  is  covered 
by  the  Western  Classification.  • 

3.  The  territory  lying  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
Masippi  River,  and  is  covered  by  the  Southern  Classification. 

In  all  three  territoriea,  various  exceptions  to  the  classification  are  in  force,  in  the 
shave  of  commodity  tarilb  or  what  are  termed  classification  exception  sheete. 

Thb  classification  is  nsnallv  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  general  rules  which 

givem  in  the  application  ot  the  rates;  (2)  the  aeecriptions  of  the  articles,  setting 
rth  the  names  of  the  article,  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  packed,  etc,  and  (3)  the 
latingB  themselves,  showing  what  class  each  particular  article  is  to  take.     (662. ) 

Mr.  McGovem  says  further:  "The  making  of  freight  classifications  is  the  TnaUng 
of  rates.  *  •  *  Two  factors  enter  into  the  final  determination  of  a  rate:  First,  the 
rate  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  classification  of  frei^t  to  which  that  rate  applies." 

The  cost  of  transacting  the  business  has  very  little  to  do  in  forming  the  claasifica- 
tion.  An  article  is  considered  with  reference  to  its  weight,  its  specific  gravity,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  its  value,  no  doubt  with  respect  to  its  relation  to  the  trade  of 
the  country  where  it  is  produced.  Several  lettera  accompany  Mr.  McGrovem's  testi- 
mony, showing  the  method  by  which  the  dasrification  committee  takes  up  and  con- 
riders  the  change  of  classification.  This  method  shows  that  a  change  of  classification 
is  always  considered  by  the  committee,  and  cases  are  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  presented  for  consideration.  Referring  to  an  application  by  the  Armour 
Company,  of  Kansas  Citv,  for  a  change  in  the  claaeification  of  butterine,  he  said  that 
the  proposition  advanced  by  the  company  to  have  this  listed  in  a  lower  class  should 
not  be  entertained,  merely  because  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  the  company  to 
furnish  their  own  ice  in  the  transportation  of  it  in  small  lots.     (668-672. ) 

Mr.  Lakolkt  says  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  each 
individual  railway  line  made  its  own  freight  clasBification.  He  ttiinks  there  were  138 
claasifications.  After  that  law  went  into  efiect  it  was  found  that  in  applying  these 
classifications  to  the  scale  of  rates  then  in  force  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  was 
violated.  The  roads  then  held  a  convention  and  attempted  to  adopt  a  uniform  classi- 
fication. That  was  found  to  be  inexpedient,  and  tiie  United  States  was  then  arbi- 
trarily divided  into  three  classification  divisions.  The  territory  from  New  York  to 
Chicajgo  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  is  known  ae  the  Official  or  Trunk  Line  terri- 
tory; east  of  the  Missiasippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  is  the  Southern  territory;  west  of 
Chicago  is  the  Western  territory.  Three  classification  committees,  one  for  each  ter- 
ritory, arranged  a  classification  of  freight  for  their  reroective  territories,  and  there 
was  Uttle  complaint  from  1887  up  to  January  1, 1900.    (860. ) 

Mr.  Langley  testifies  that  the  railroads  have  two  systems  of  making  rates.  One  of 
them  is  styled  the  "Commodity  rates,"  which  covers  tnuffic  that  moves  in  bulk — 
such  as  nain,  flour,  and  various  other  products.  In  Uie  effort  to  systematize  traffic 
in  miscellaneous  merchandise  the  railways  (under  the  Official  Classification)  have 
arranged  6  classes  of  freight  rates.  Under  these  6  classes  they  arrange  the  separate 
items,  some  3,000  in  number.     (861. ) 

Mr.  Griswou).  general  freight  and  passenger  anient  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  there  is  no  absolute  rule  for  the  division  of  territory  for  the  pnrpoeee 
of  claaaification,  but  the  Southern  territory  generally  takes  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion; the  territory  embracing  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  takes  the  Offidal 
Claaeification;  and  there  is  another  cfissification  in  the  trans-Mississippi  territory. 
There  are  considerable  difierences  between  the  Southern  and  the  Official  classifica- 
tlonfl.  Mr.  Griflwold  thinks  the  Southern  is  on  the  whole  the  higher  and  the  more 
OMnpilicated.  In  making  a  rate  from  Official  territory  into  Southern  the  Official 
Classification  governs  as  to  certain  Southern  territory  and  the  Southern  Classifica- 
tion as  to  other.     (617,  618.  623. ) 

Mr.  Griswold  says  that  many  of  the  roods — as,  for  instance,  l^is  own — are  not  rep- 
reerated  upon  any  classification  committee.    He,  however,  always  receives  notice 
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when  a  revision  is  proposed,  and  he  supposes  that  other  traffic  managers  do.  Ship- 
pen  also  are  free  to  make  suggestions,  and  do  make  them,  either  directly  or  throng 
nulroad  officers.    (618.) 

2.  Souihem  Ctom^ioatton.— Mr.  McGotbbn  states  that  the  Soothera  CSaesiflcation 
Cktimnittee  wsa  organized  April  15,  1899,  its  object  being  the  establishment  of  nni- 
form  freight  clasBincation  and  to  aid  in  executing  the  laws  affecting  commerce.  Its 
membeiaaip  is  composed  of  42  transportation  companies  operating  in  the  territorr 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  together  witn 
the  steamship  companies  engaged  in  coastwise  transportation  to  and  from  the  ports 
of  that  section.  Some  of  the  steamship  companies  are  more  or  less  affiliated  with 
some  of  the  railway  companies  in  the  association,  and  unless  their  officers  are  the 
same  as  of  the  railway  companies  they  are  nven  a  vote  in  the  association. 

The  articles  of  the  association  provide  for  a  subcommittee  of  15  members,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  necesearv  for  a  quorum,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  classifi- 
cation of  freight,  whether  submitted  by  the  chairman  or  by  shippers,  or  in  the  shape 
of  complaints  from  shippers,  and  to  recommend  to  the  full  committee.  If  tne 
recommendation  is  concurred  in  by  the  eeneral  committee,  the  chairman  publishes 
it  and  it  becomes  the  official  issue  of  all  the  members  of  the  association.  Tney  have 
a  general  notice  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  that  efiect.  If 
any_  Une  does  not  care  to  accept,  it  will  give  notice  to  the  committee  and  file  that 
notice  with  the  Interstate  ConMnerce  Commission.  The  committee  does  not  even 
undertake  to  enforce  the  application  of  the  classification  after  it  is  once  published. 
A  five-sixth  vote  is  necessary  to  establish  or  to  change  a  classification.  The  repre- 
sentatives composing  the  general  committee  are  the  traffic  managers,  traffic  officials, 
general  freight  agente,  etc. ,  of  the  various  transportation  comjianies  of  the  association. 

The  Soutnem  Classification  Committee,  continues  the  witness,  has  no  financial 
functions.  Its  expenses  are  divided  on  the  mileage  basis.  The  need  of  such  a  com- 
mittee had  been  recognized  for  many  years  prior  to  its  organization.  Similar  com- 
mittees had  been  in  existence  in  the  territory  and  in  the  Western  Classification 
territory  for  many  years,  and  their  value  had  been  demonstrated.  (652, 663, 654, 
656.) 

For  discussion  of  recent  changes  made  by  the  Soathem  Classification  Committee, 
and  of  their  effect  on  rates,  see  p.  lxxiv. 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the 
Southern  Classification  was,  in  ito  origin,  a  compromise  measure  between  all  the 
roads  in  that  territory,  and  replaced  their  individual  classificatiouB.  When  it  was 
adopted  some  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  base  it  on  the  Official  Classification,  which 
contained  only  4  classes.  It  was  found  that  these  would  not  fit  the  Southern  con- 
ditions. It  would  put  some  things  in  the  fourth  class  that  would  not  stand  fourth-class 
rates.  Lower  classes  bad  to  be  established.  An  increasing  number  of  commodi^ 
rates  have  also  been  introduced.  Moreover,  there  were  Stete  classifications  within 
the  limits  of  the  particular  States,  and  the  witness  thinks  many  of  these  are  still  in 
existence.     (632,633.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEu,  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  states  that 
that  company  does  not  get  the  same  amount  for  transporting  through  bright  from 
New  York  to  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  destined  for  the  West,  as  on  goods  destined  for 
the  Sonth.  The  distinction  is  brought  about  largely  by  the  different  classifications. 
The  Southern  Classification  runs  lower  than  the  Trunk  Line  Classification.  The 
Southern  rate  scale  ia  higher  because  of  the  vast  difierence  in  the  tonnage  moved  as 
between  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  East  and  the  South,  and  because  oi  the  greater 
number  of  competitors  of  all  kinds  in  the  Western  business.     (446. ) 

3.  Slate  classificalion  in  the  Southern  States. — Mr.  Lanoley  says  that  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion in  respect  to  Southern  territory  is  that  the  Southern  Classification  governs  on 
interstate  traffic  all  through  that  temtorv,  but  the  various  States,  through  the  State 
railroad  commissions,  do  not  reccmiize  that  classification  in  intrastate  traffic.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  a  merchant,  for  instance,  in  Mississippi  can  buy  his  supplies  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  the  Southern  Classification  and  distribute  in  his  State 
on  a  much  lower  basis  of  classification,  whereas  an  outside  merchant  shipping  to  the 
point  in  that  State  is  governed  solely  by  the  Southern  Classification,  whicn  is  about 
30  per  cent  higher  than  the  Mississippi  Classiflcation.    (863-864.) 

4.  CommodSy  rate*. — Mr.  Gribwold  says  that  a  commodity  rate  is  generally  a 
special  rate  made  on  such  articles  as  lumber,  coal,  and  pig  iron,  which  could  not  be 
moved  in  large  quantities  at  class  rates.  It  is  true,  however,  that  commodity  rates 
are  sometimes  named  on  other  kinds  of  goods  as  a  means  of  making  cuts.  There  are 
a  great  many  commodity  rates  in  existence,  but  far  less  than  some  years  ago.    (617. ) 

Mr.  McGrovKRN  testifies  that  commodity  rates  are  not  in  the  nature  of  discrimina- 
tions, but  are  supposed  to  be  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  shipper  and  of  the  carrier. 
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In  making  such  rates  the  classification  is  not  reduced  ail  over  the  classification  terri- 
tory. Usually  each  railroad  makes  its  own  commodity  rates.  They  are  established 
where  the  parttcalar  commodity  is  actually  shipped  meet  Any  person  engaged  in 
shipping  a  particular  article  or  line  of  goods  subject  to  such  a  rate  would  be  given 
the  reduced  rate.  There  is  no  discrimination.  The  practice  seems  fair  and  sensible 
and  is  a  pure  business  proposition.  Commodity  rates  stimulate  the  particular  busi- 
ness and  are  very  beneficial  to  a  community  starting  a  new  manufacturing  business, 
for  instance,  as  tliey  are  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  protection  to  those  interests. 
Commodity  rates  would.apply  to  all  alike  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  particular 
line  of  trade  in  the  territory.  One  idea  in  the  making  of  commodity  rates  was  to 
build  up  the  iron  business  of  the  South.  Lower  rates  were  made  on  northbound  pig 
iron  than  on  manufactured  iron  articles  coming  into  the  Southern  territory,  ^e 
practice  is  precisely  like  that  of  a  man  with  a  stock  of  goods  selling  some  of  them  at 
5  per  cent  profit,  some  at  10  per  cent,  and  others  at,  say,  from  40  to  60  per  cent  profit. 
Commodity  rates  are  remunerative  to  the  railroads  as  additional  business  for  increas- 
ing the  traiffic.  The  making  of  a  competitive  freieht  rate  is  subject  to  precisely  tibe 
same  conditions  as  the  price  of  the  thing  unshipped.  The  maker  and  the  carrier  join 
in  the  partnership  and  both  are  helped  and  nobodv  is  hurt  except  some  one  outside 
of  the  classification  territory  who  is  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business.  Such 
latee  are  osiully  applied  to  new  articles  of  manufacture.  The  cotton  rates  from  the 
Sonth  are  in  some  cases  higher  than  the  rates  on  the  factory  products.  These  are 
arranged  so  as  to  stimulate  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  South.  There  may  be  an 
element  of  ininstioe  in  this  to  the  cotton  grower,  bat  it  is  a  simple  bosinesB  propoeitioa. 
(674-676.)  r    1™ 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  when 
the  Southern  Classification  was  established  it  was  necessary  to  give  commodity  rates 
to  certain  Western  products  which  could  not  bear  the  class  rates.  From  time  to  time 
commodity  rates  were  claimed  for  many  other  things,  until  the  number,  which  had 
been  a  half  dozen  at  first,  was  too  large  to  be  covered  by  the  alphabet.  New  ones 
have  continued  to  be  introduced  since  Mr.  Talcott  was  actively  connected  with  the 
matter  10  years  ago.     (632,  633. ) 

Walem  commodihj  rates. — Mr.  Stuebs,  of  die  Southern  Pacific  Company,  believes 
that  the  Western  Classification  of  freight  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  compromise  between 
the  views  of  man^  different  railroads  and  shipping  interests  makes  possible.  If  each 
road  could  make  its  own  classification  there  would  be  many  changes.  There  never 
can  be  any  classification  which  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  special  commodity 
lates.  As  the  scope  of  a  general  classification  increases  the  number  of  such  special 
rates  mnst  also  increase.  The  Western  Classification  may  not  provide  a  satism^nr 
rate  for  some  commodity  which  is  of  great  importance  to  some  particular  road,  tboom 
of  minor  importance  to  the  other  tomb,  and  it  must  accordingly  make  a  commodity 
rate. 

Mr.  Stabba  aasertB  farther  that  practically  all  of  the  transcontinental  freight  is 
carried  on  commodity  tariffs  under  the  controlling  infiuence  of  sea  competition.  Sea 
carriers  actoallv  classify  freight  much  more  than  the  railroads.  They  take  freight 
on  the  basis  of  both  weight  and  measurement,  and  especially  where  the  rate  is  based 
on  measurement  its  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  commodity  varies  greatiy.  More- 
over, the  reqoirement  oi  insurance  on  sea  cargoes  acts  virtually  as  a  means  of  classi- 
tyinf  rates.  The  rates  therefore  are  difierent  for  almost  every  article,  and  the  rail 
earners  must  make  commodity  rates  to  correspond.  These  commoditv  rates  are 
made  by  the  transcontinental  carriers  in  conference  and  are  practically  the  same  on 
all  of  the  railroads  as  regards  transcontinental  baainees.     ( 763. ) 

6.  Changes  of  eUusifioalum. — Mr.  McGovkkn  says  that  when  changes  of  classification 
are  made^  10  aaytf  public  notice  La  case  of  an  advance  and  3  days'  notice  in  case 
of  redaction  is  always  given.  Classiflcations  must  change  very  many  times  to  meet 
commercial  conditions,  and  while  they  mav  interfere  with  contracts  theretofore  made 
between  merchants,  it  is  found  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  effort,  to  accom- 
modate all  the  changes  to  all  the  tiade  conditions.  Sometimes  a  notice  of  30  days 
is  given  of  any  contemplated  change.     (668. ) 

6.  Disaiminatum  by  means  of  dasKifieaiion. — Mr.  Lakgixy  testifies  that  by  the 
advance  in  the  claasifications  made  by  the  several  classification  committees  in  1900 
the  merchandise  traffic,  which  moves  in  smaller  volume  than  what  are  known  as 
oonunoditiee,  such  as  flour,  coal,  grain,  and  articles  of  a  similar  nature  that  move  in 
carloads,  is  forced  to  pay  a  higher  scale  of  rates,  and  thus  is  taxed  more  heavily  than 
the  commodity  traffic.  He  thinks  this  is  not  equitable,  because  if  the  railroads 
deaind  to  increase  their  revenue,  or  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  the  increase  of 
levenne,  the  increased  tarifi  should  be  levied  on  all  traffic  alike.    (870. ) 

The  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association  is  not  primarily  that  freight  rates  have 
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been  advanced,  but  that  they  have  been  uneqtially  advanced  in  a  way  that  adds 
buideos  to  the  small  man  and  the  small  shipper.  Under  this  indirect  method  of 
raiainfr  freight  rates  the  small  man  always  eats  the  woist  of  it-    He  believes  that  the 


claaaincation  for  the  country  at  luge  or  ibr  me  different  sections  of  the  oountrv  ought 
to  be  drawn  up  by  a  representative  bod^,  including  representation  of  the  shippers 
and  of  the  railroads,  ana  with  publicity  in  the  conferences.     (867. ) 

Mr.  McGovKBN  refers  especially  to  the  item  of  coffee,  which  was  Eidvanced  in  classi- 
fication by  the  Southern  Classincation  Committee,  and  says  that,  protests  having 
been  made,  the  roasted  coffee  was  reduced,  while  the  green  remained  m  the  advanced 
classiflcation.  The  result  of  this  was  to  benefit  the  raasted-ooffee  interests.  The 
witness  says  that  in  checking  over  the  official  classification  he  noticed  that  a  good 
many  of  the  items  that  were  under  the  control  of  the  industrial  combinations  or 
trusts  were  not  advanced  at  all.  These  changes  in  the  classification  whereby  the 
trust  articles  were  not  advanced  were  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  trust  interests. 
(865-866.) 

7.  (Xa»»^ieaiUm  inipeeton  (see  also  Underdaggifioaiion,  p.  cm). — Mr.  Laxolet  says 
that  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  classification  committees  have  arbitrary  power 
and  have  the  right  to  open  a  smpment  and  look  through  it  and  classify  it  in  accord- 
ance with  their  classification  rules.  He  thinks  that  many  times  they  are  bribed  by 
the  large  shipiiers,  but  sa^^s,  of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  prove  this,  and  believes 
also  that  sometimes  the  shippers  in  New  York  are  instructed  to  misclassify  freisht 
and  thereby  get  a  lower  rate.  He  does  not  know  definitely  of  any  case  of  venaUty 
on  the  part  of  any  inspector,  but  says  "it  is  one  of  these  things  that  everybody 
knows."  The  inspectors  are  employed  by  the  railroad  associations  in  each  respec- 
tive classification  territory.  It  is  generally  understood  among  merchants  that  tneir 
packages  of  goods  are  subject  to  be  opened  by  the  inspectors,  although  there  is  no 
oontrut  in  the  bill  of  lading  authorizmg  the  railroad  companies  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  practice,  but  it  is  not  general,  among  merchants  to  ship  in  a  lower 
classiflcation  than  the  goods  should  honestiy  go  into.  The  railroads  keep  records  of 
cases  in  misclassification,  and  the  inspectors  know  just  where  to  put  their  hands  on 
parties  who  are  given  to  that  sort  of  thing.  Section  10  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  however,  provides  a  penalty  for  misclassification,  but  says  nothing  about  inspec- 
tion. There  is  great  difficulty  in  correctiy  grouping  various  kinds  of  merchandise  or 
articles  in  a  way  that  will  correspond  with  the  classification  as  promulgated,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  hwxlware.  It  requires  a  man  quite  expert  and  the  packer  must 
have  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  to  analyze  the  claiasiflcation  and  comply  with  it  in 
a  good  many  instances.  The  inspectors  are  supposed  to  be  expert  in  classes  of  goods 
and  famiiliar  with  the  classification  and  the  grouping  of  various  articles  into  one 
shipment.    Their  actions  are  at  times  complained  of,  however.     (867-868.) 

8.  Factmg  of  goods — Minimum  weight,  etc. — Mr.  Langley  says  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
convenience  among  merchants  to  put  a  considerable  variety  of  goods  into  a  sinele 
packing  case  sometimes,  and  they  do  so  in  order  to  comply  with  the  rule  that  the 
classification  committees  have  established  that  no  single  package  or  small  lot  of 
freight  of  one  class  will  be  taken  at  less  than  100  pounds  at  nrst-class  rate,  and  in  no 
case  will  the  charge  for  a  single  consignment  be  less  than  25  cents.  He  thinks  it  would 
be  a  protection  to  the  merchants  ana  some  aid  to  the  inspectors  if  an  invoice  accom- 
panied the  bill  of  lading.  In  some  of  the  Southern  centers  there  are  jobbers  who  job 
m  a  number  of  different  commodities  at  the  same  time,  but  they  do  not  have  any 
special  advantage  over  Northern  jobbers  in  that  respect,  because  tne  railroads  have  a 
rule  as  follows,  viz: 

"Shipments  of  property  combined  into  packages  by  forwarding  agents  claiming  to 
act  as  snippers  will  only  be  taken  when  the  names  of  individuals  and  final  consignees, 
as  well  as  the  character  and  contents  of  each  package  are  declared  to  the  receiving 
agents,  and  such  property  will  be  waybilled  as  separate  consignments  and  freight 
charged  accordingly." 

The  local  jobber,  however,  may  have  a  slieht  advantage  over  the  New  York  jobber 
in  combining  into  packages  several  small  shipments,  not  violating  the  rule  that  no 
package  shall  contain  more  than  100  pounds,  because  the  New  York  shipper  dealing 
in  only  one  line  of  commodities  could  not  afford  to  ship  direcUy  to  the  small  country 
store.     (869.) 

Mr.  McGovERN  says  further  that  there  is  a  complaint  about  the  regulations  as  to 
the  style  of  package,  and  as  to  the  make-up  of  freight  in  different  classifications. 
The  Southern  classification  has  a  clause  to  this  effect,  viz: 

"Property  presented  to  carriers  packed  in  so-called  boxes  or  cases  made  from 
Btrawboud,  leather  board,  wood-pulp  fiber,  wire-split  wood,  and  other  analogous 
materials  included  in  wooden  frames,  will  be  chat:(^  10  per  cent  higheir  than  th« 
claaaification  provided  for  such  property  in  boxes  or  caaes." 
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The  reason  nven  by  the  roads  for  this  rule  is  that  the  railroad  loses  the  freight  on 
the  extra  weight  of  a  wooden  box,  and  to  equalize  matters  they  make  a  discnmina- 
tion  of  10  per  cent  on  all  freight  shipped  in  the  lighter  boxes.  In  hardware  there 
are  instances  in  which  they  diar^  a  higher  rate  for  goods  packed  in  boxes  than  in 
barrels.  Their  explanation  of  tins  is  that  the  shippers  will  put  hardware  in  boxes, 
and  if  it  is  a  high-class  hardware  they  will  call  it  low-class  hardware  and  thereby  get 
a  lower  rate  of  freight     (876-877.) 

9.  The  cotton  piece-goods  schedule. — ^Mr.  Lanoley  testifles  that  dry  goods  are  in  the 
first  class  in  all  three  of  the  classification  territories.  What  are  known  as  cotton  piece 
goods,  which  are  supposed  to  be  goods  made  exclusively  of  cotton,  are  in  a  lower  class. 
The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  endeavored  to  have  the  classification  of  cot" 
ton  piece  goods  simplified,  and  presented  an  argument  in  favor  of  it.  The  official 
classification  committee  simplified  it  by  advancing  it  from  the  third  to  an  intermedi- 
ate daas,  15  per  cent  less  than  the  second  claas.  The  Southern  schedule  of  cotton  piece 
goods  indudee  about  35  different  articles  made  wholly  of  cotton.  As  a  matter  oifact, 
most  of  these  terms  are  technical  trade  names.  ■  Into  these  35  terms  between  2,000 
and  3,000  different  styles  of  goods  made  of  cotton  are  endeavored  to  be  condensed. 
There  is  some  new  name  attached  to  some  product  of  cotton  every  year  to  make  it 
attractive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  to  dassify  snch  article.  When  a  shipment  is 
made,  altnoug^  it  may  be  cotton  _piece  goods  reallv,  the  inspectors  who  are  main- 
tained by  the  Bouthem  classification  committee  will  use  their  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  goods  in  that  shipment  should  be  included  under  these  35  terms.  If  it 
should  seem  to  the  inspector  that  these  goods  do  not  come  under  any  of  those  35 
terms,  the  shipment,  instead  of  going  forward  to  the  fifth  class,  would  be  advanced 
to  the  first  class.  The  witness  says  toat  if  there  is  a  shipment  of  cheviots  and  there 
is  room  in  the  box  in  which  they  are  packed  for  a  quantity  of  dry  goods  made  partly 
of  wool,  which  is  first  class,  the  inspector  will  raise  the  entire  shipment  up  to  first  class, 
even  tiioo^h  75  per  cent  of  it  was  cotton  piece  goods.  The  advance  m  the  freight 
rate  bv  this  process  would  be  contingent  upon  the  distance  transported,  being  less 
for  a  snort  distance  than  for  a  lon^r.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  after  a  classi- 
fication has  been  made  by  experts  m  the  business  it  should  be  disturbed.    ( 866, 867. ) 

10.  DrtifomtUy  in  classification  advocated. — ^Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Com- 
pany, complains  of  the  lack  of  uniformitv  under  the  Official  Classification  in  the 
Northern  States  and  the  Western  and  Southern  classifications.  The  various  products 
of  his  company — caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda — all  take  the  same 
classification  in  the  Northern  States,  but  as  soon  as  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  Biver  is 
croesed  these  products  each  come  nnder  a  different  class,  and  there  is  great  confusion. 
There  is  no  justice,  Mr.  Bacon  declares,  in  charging  a  rate  of  64  cents  on  caustic  soda 
from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  Atlanta,  when  the  rate  on  soda  ash  is  only  36  cents.  In 
the  Northern  States  these  products  all  fall  in  the  sixth  class,  while  in  the  Southern 
States  they  go  in  either  the  fourth  or  fifth  usually.  The  result  of  this  lack  of  uni- 
formity is  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  producers  to  calculate  as  to  what  the  freight 
rate  will  be  and  to  make  their  contracts  accordingly.  Goods  are  started  out  under 
one  classification  and  may  pass  through  one  or  two  others.  The  manufacturer  who 
has  a  rush  order  may  not  be  able  to  learn  for  a  week  what  the  rates  will  be.  He 
does  not  know  how  to  make  contracts,  being  unable  to  calculate  the  freight  rates; 
and  the  more  so  because  the  rates  under  each  classification  are  subject  to  change 
without  reasonable  notice.     (73,  74, 81, 82. ) 

Mr.  Baoon,  in  view  of  his  experience  as  to  the  disadvantages  of  lack  of  uniformity 
in  freight  ratin,  declares  that  there  should  be  a  uniform  clasmflcation  throughout  the 
country.  This  should  be  prepared  by  a  single  traffic  association,  and  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission.  As  a  more  definite 
method  of  adopting  such  a  classification,  the  witness  suggests  that  there  should  be  an 
organization  consi^ing  of  six  railroad  men  and  six  business  men.  The  railroad  men 
should  be  selected  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  should  represent  the  different  eeo 
tions  of  the  country.  The  business  men  should  be  appointed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  should  represent  the  six  leading  classifications  of  freight. 
The  witness  thinks  that  lawyers  would  not  be  required  on  the  board.  He  recognizes 
that  the  making  of  classifications  is  a  very  intricate  matter.  The  argument  made  by 
the  railroad  companies  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  several  traffic  associations  and 
sevenl  classiflcationB  is  that  railroad  officials  in  one  section  are  not  familiar  with  the 
conditions  in  other  sectionB.  But  a  body  organized  as  suggested  would  be  represent- 
ative  of  all  sections. 

This  body  shoold  fix  rates  to  take  effect  January  1,  and  to  remain  in  effect  without 
change  for  at  least  one  year.  The  witness  believes  that  it  would  be  practicable  to 
retain  rates  ihna  unchanged.    The  work  of  this  traffic  association  should  be  subject 
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to  the  superviaion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  that  body  by 
itself  would  doubtless  find  it  a  physical  impossibility  to  make  clasBiflcations  and 
establish  rates  for  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  inclined  to  think  also  that  freight  rates  upon  a  uniform  claasification 
should  be  uniform  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  same  oomminion  or 
association  which  determineeclassiflcation  should  fix  rates  and  keep  them  unchanged 
throughout  the  year.  It  mi^ht  possibly  be  necessary  to  make  some  differences  in 
rates  on  particular  commodities  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  witness 
believes  that  if  rail  rates  were  made  alike  in  all  sections,  everv  section  would  build 
up  rapidly,  manufactures  would  be  established  where  now  excluded  by  high  freight 
rates,  ana  the  railroads  would  soon  find  business  profitable  evervwhere. 

Mr.  Bacon  thinks  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  having  tne  classifications  and 
rates  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  leading  railroad  companies,  and  equalized 
and  adjusted  bv  such  an  association  as  he  suggests. 

The  witness  declares  further  that  he  has  seen  no  evidence  of  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads  themselves  to  establish  uniform  rates.  They  need  to  b« 
made  to  do  it;  moreover,  the  parties  in  interest  will  adjust  rates  for  their  own  advan- 
tage, while  the  Government  would  be  impartial  if  it  took  up  the  matter.  (74, 76, 
82-84.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  declares  that  the  freight  classifica- 
tions made  by  our  railroads  should  be  made  uniform  as  far  as  possible.  This  can 
not  be  done  absolutely  at  once,  but  a  uniform  base  classification  ought  to  be  put  into 
efiect,  with  such  flexibility  as  commercial  circumstances  require.  The  power  which 
establishes  classification  should  have  the  right  to  malce  modifications  upon  proper 
representations.  Cincinnati  lies  on  the  boundary  of  the  three  great  daarifications, 
very  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  shippers,  who  must  take  into  consideration 
all  the  time  into  what  classification  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped.  No  possible  benefit 
could  be  obtained  in  intrusting  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiaBion  with  any 
greater  power  over  classification  matters.     (698. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  thinks  that  a  uniform 
classification  is  not  altogether  impossible,  but  that  it  would  be  impracticable  and  that 
its  value  has  been  overestimatea.  The  attempt  to  bring  about  an  agreement  as 
between  the  existing  three  classification  systems  would  result  in  a  modification  of 
the  number  of  classes.  Cotton-factory  prodiucts,  for  example,  are  fiist  class  in  West- 
em  territory,  third  class  in  Official  territory,  and  fifth  claas  in  Southern  territory. 
Existing  freight  rates  should  not  be  violently  disturbed.  Neither  classiflcation  terri- 
tory would  m  willine  to  change  entirely  to  the  classification  in  any  other  territory, 
ana  a  new  class  would  probably  have  to  be  established  as  a  compromise.  It  is  proper 
that  cotton-factory  products  should  be  placed  in  different  classes  in  different  sections 
of  the  country.  In  Western  territory  cotton  products  are  consumed  only,  not  man- 
ufactured. Inhere,  is  no  question  of  encouraging  the  development  of  factories.  In 
the  Official  territory  cotton  goods  are  produced,  but  the  business  is  firmly  established. 
In  Southern  territory  cotton  mills  arejust  starting,  and  the  goods  were  put  in  a  low 
class  to  set  the  business  on  its  feet.  When  the  conditions  as  to  the  density  of  traffic 
become  similar  in  each  great  territory  the  system  of  classification  will  gradually  level 
itself  up  and  tend  to  tuumony. 

Mr.  McGovem  does  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  dassification 
would  materially  simplify  the  transportation  of  goods  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another.  It  is  true  that  in  crossing  the  boundaries  of  the  classiflcation  terri- 
tories the  basis  of  rates  is  changed  and  combination  rates  have  to  be  made.  In  many 
instances  there  are  definite  through  rates  based  on  one  of  the  claasiflcations  only, 
even  where  goods  pass  from  the  territory  of  one  claesificatian  to  that  of  another. 
(677,  678.) 

Mr.  Whrbler,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  tliat  no  freight 
classification  or  tariff  was  ever  constructed  which  was  wholly  consistent.  Shippers 
have  constantly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  railroads  to  inconslBtencies  and  to  tiy  to 
secure  their  correction. 

This  witness  believes  that  a  national  classification  of  freight  should  be  established, 
with,  however,  permission  to  the  railroads  in  particular  lo<^ities  to  make  su^iestions 
and  to  establish  commodity  rates.  It  is  justifiable  that  there  should  be  special  rates 
in  view  of  the  var3ang  conditions  in  different  secticHis.  The  tariffs  in  the  South  must 
take  into  account  the  transportation  of  cotton,  and  of  coal,  iron,  and  steel  from  the 
Alabama  district.  The  eastern  Official  Classiflcation  must  take  into  view  the  special 
classes  of  traffic  which  are  most  important  in  those  sections.  As  it  ia  under  the  three 
existing  classifications,  each  railroad  makes  many  special  commodity  rates  according 
to  conditions,  and  this  could  be  done  just  as  well  under  the  national  classification. 
As  particular  evidence  of  the  importance  of  commodity  tariffs,  the  witness  speaks  of 
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the  rates  on  transcontinental  traffic  which  are  practically  all,  he  asserts,  commodity 
latee  diSerinff  from  those  of  the  Western  claasiflcation.  "The  exceptions  are  the 
whole  thing."  The  railroads  are  forced  to  make  these  commodity  rates  in  order  to 
meet  sea  competition.    (749.) 

11.  ImpracbbiLity  ofumform  datsifieaiion. — Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, tbmks  that  the  present  system  of  three  classifications— the  Official,  the  South- 
em,  and  the  Western — goes  as  far  toward  uniformity  as  is  practicable.  Commodity 
rates  most  be  made  in  many  cases  even  under  the  present  classiflcations,  and  the  rail- 
roads have  had  to  make  considerable  concessions  in  order  to  agree  as  far  as  they  have. 
If  a  national  classification  were  attempted  the  number  of  concessions  would  be  mul- 
tiplied, and  often  the  result  would  be  an  injury  to  the  public  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
carrieiB.  An  increase  in  the  scope  of  classification  would  also  force  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  commodity  rates  which  would  practically  make  the  uniformity  of  no  sig- 
nificance. By  multiplying  the  differences  in  conditions  through  an  attempt  to  secure 
a  single  classification,  the  need  for  commodity  rates  would  evidently  be  increased. 
The  witness  thinks,  moreover,  that  a  uniform  classification  would  be  of  no  import- 
ance, because  claesiflcation  does  not  make  rates.  The  rates  could  be  made  to  differ, 
according  to  conditions,  whatever  the  classification.  The  whole  idea  of  uniform 
clasrification  is  a  snare  with  which  to  fool  the  public.     (766, 767.) 

Mr.  Taloott^  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  does  not  consider 
that  the  conditions  admit  of  a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  coimtry.  The 
interests  of  the  roads  in  a  region  where  a  particular  commodity  is  produced  will 
often  lead  them  to  give  it  a  much  lower  rate  than  roads  in  other  r^ons  could  afford 
to  ^ve  it  For  instance,  the  Florida  railroads  would  put  oranges  m  a  lower  classifi- 
cation than  they  would  jse  given  in  Virginia,  where  they  are  not  raised.  Again,  in 
the  South,  where  they  are  endeavoring  to  encourage  manufacturing,  commodity 
lates  are  made  for  manufactures  which  would  put  them  in  a  very  low  class,  though 
the  Official  Classification  puts  them  in  the  first  class.     (633.) 

Mr.  Gbiswou),  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail* 
road,  says  that  there  would  oe  very  great  advanta^  in  a  uniform  classification  of 
freignt  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  bring  it  about,  but  so  far  the  difficulty 
has  seemed  insurmountable.  The  Official  Classification  was  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  secure  uniformity.  Conditions  are  better  now  with  3  classifications  than  they  were 
some  years  ago  with  10  or  IS.  There  is  no  marked  tendency  toward  uniformity 
between  the  classifications  that  now  exist.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  different 
sections  require  different  classifications  on  account  of  the  volume  of  traffic  in  differ- 
ent commodities.  A  railroad  which  has  a  large  business  in  a  certain  article  can 
afioid  to  handle  it  cheaper  than  a  road  in  another  section  which  handles  only  a  little 
of  it     (617,619.) 

Mr.  GRracNK,  oi  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward 
oonsolidation  of  railroads  will  favor  increasing  uniformity  of  classification,  out  that 
the  difficulty  of  absolute  uniformity  is  great  on  account  of  the  difference  in  conditions 
in  different  sections.  Classification  is  only  another  method  of  fixing  rates.  Cotton 
goods,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  may  properly  be  carried  at  one  rate  from  New 
York  and  another  rate  from  Atlanta.     (485, 486.) 

Mr.  Lakqlky  says  that  uniform  classification  is  a  good  thing,  but  he  does  not 
beliere  it  practicable.  The  official  classification  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
scale  of  rates  based  on  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  as  follows,  viz:  First  class, 
75  cents;  second  claaa,  66  cents;  third  class,  50  cents;  fourth  class,  35  cents;  fifth  class, 
30  cents,  and  sixth  class,  25  cents. 

From  New  York  to  Atlanta,  which  is  practically  the  same  distance  as  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  the  first-class  rate  is  $1.14;  second  class,  98  cents;  third  class,  86 
cents;  fourth  dass,  73  cents;  fifth  class,  60  cents,  and  sixth  class,  49  cents. 

There  are  3  classes  of  rates  in  the  Southern  territory  higher  than  the  highest  class 
for  similar  service  in  the  official  territory.  The  Southern  territory^  has  always  had 
an  exceedingly  high  scale  of  freight  rates.  The  railway  facilities  in  the  South  are 
ixt  inferior  to  those  in  the  North.  Recently  there  has  been  a  great  improvement 
({eneraUy  throughout  the  South  in  railwi^Sj  but  that  section  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
yet  One  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  higher  n«ight  rates  in  the  South  is  that  the  return 
traffic  from  the  South  moving  Norm  is  quite  light,  except  in  the  case  of  cotton,  but 
still  a  great  part  of  the  cotton  crop  is  shipped  abroad  and  never  comes  North.     (864. ) 

12.  Fragnt  eUui^igal&an»  and  through  buling. — Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Central  Rail- 
wjr|r  Clearing  House,  testifies  that  the  difference  in  freight  classifications  in  force  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  involve  a  great  deal  of  lal^r  in  billing  the  goods.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  dearing-hoaae  traffic  is  on  the  Official  Classification.  The  question 
of  obviating  the  difficnlues  of  the  different  classifications  has  been  argued  by  the 
traffic  offlciilfl  between  the  East  and  the  West  for  many  years,  but  nothing  has  been 
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accomplished.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  where  a  laree  class  of  particular 
freight  is  moved  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  lower  clasBification  than  that 
pievailing  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Nicholson  says  that  there  are  man^  commodity  classes,  hut  that  this  does  not 
embarrass  the  clearing  house  in  the  making  of  decisions.     ( 726, 727. ) 

13.  doM^itxtfion  of  freight  by  IrUenUUe  Commerce  Commisdon. — Mr.  Gbibwou),  general 
freight  and  passenger  a^nt  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  thinks  that  to  nve 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  supervision  over  freight  classification  would' be 
to  give  supervision  over  the  work  of  experts  to  inexperienced  persons.  While  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  arrange  a  classification  so  as  to  f&YOT  certain 
interests,  he  does  not  think  it  likely  to  be  done  in  practice,  because  those  who  pre- 
pare the  classification  represent  so  many  different  interests.     (618. ) 

D.  Export  and  Import  rates. — 1.  OeneraUy. — Professor  Ripley  says  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  it  is  not  in  accord  with  puolic  policy 
that  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  should  be  less  for  the  entire  ham  than 
the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  local  consumer  at  Boston  or  some  intermediate  point 
The  Supreme  Court  of  tae  United  States,  however,  has  supported  the  practice  of  the 
railroads  in  making  low  export  and  import  rates,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  railroad  decided  that  the  railroad  was  justified  in  making  a  lower  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  on  goods  which  had  come  to  New  Orleans  from  Liv- 
erpool hy  water  thaji  it  made  upon  goods  shipped  from  New  Orleans  as  the  starting 
point.  The  grounds  of  the  decision  were  that  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  land  must  meet  the  competitive  rate  by  water,  and  that  the  rate  from  Liv- 
erpool to  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans  must  meet  the  straight  water  rate  from 
Liverpool  to  San  Francisco.  The  minimum  figure  in  either  case  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  competition.  In  one  particular  case  the  discrimination  against 
Kew  Orleans  was  from  50  to  200  per  cent.  In  another  case  the  domestic  rate  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  was  $2.88  per  hundredweight,  while  the  total  rate  on 
imported  goods  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  via  New  Orleans  was  $1.07  per  hun- 
dred, the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  getting  only  its  proportional  amount  of  that  $1.07. 
Tin  plate  was  also  carried  from  Swansea  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  New  York  and  to 
Chica^,  via  Pittsburg,  at  a  total  charge  less  than  the  published  rate  from  Pittsburg 
to  Chicago.  The  existence  of  low  export  rates  to  the  Pacific  on  cotton  goods  from 
New  England  manufacturers  to  the  Orient  is  essential  to  the  manufacturers  in  order 
to  keep  Utem  on  a  par  with  manufacturers  who  can  send  the  entire  way  by  water. 
Low  export  rates  coneem  the  consumer  in  this  country  and  low  import  rates  concern 
the  producer.     In  some  cases  the  low  import  rates  might  nullify  protective  duties. 

Export  and  import  rates  have  a  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  personal  discrimina- 
tion. A  shipper  trom  some  western  point  may  send  goods  on  an  export  through 
tnlL  and  consequently  at  a  lower  rate,  but  include  in  that  shipment  goods  destined 
for  local  delivery  in  New  York.  Goods  meant  for  New  York  would  oe  removed  at 
that  point.  The  shipper  would  be  getting  the  advantage  of  the  low  export  rates  on 
goods  intended  for  local  traffic  anoT  would  avoid  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Eastern 
Trunk  Line  Association  freight  committee,  which  provides  that  when  any  local  goods 
are  flipped  in  the  car  with  export  freight,  less  than  carload  rates  must  be  charged. 
(299,  301.) 

Mr.  Lanqlky,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  testifies  that  on  flour, 
from  "Minneapolis  to  Liverpool,  the  inland  rate  is  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  than  it  would  be  on  a  shipment  of  flour  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  New  York  and  consumed  there.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  Western 
mills,  all  the  mills  at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  West  Superior  are  consolidated.  His 
own  opinion,  however,  is  that  a  trust  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  is  imprac- 
ticable. The  witness  says  that  the  effect  of  making  excessively  low  rates  on  wheat 
shipped  abroad  works  in  favor  of  the  foreign  miller  as  against  the  home  miller. 

^ere  are  also  import  rates  from  foreign  ports  to  interior  American  points  lower 
than  from  our  own  trade  and  manufacturing  centers  to  those  points.  This  is  unjust, 
although  it  is  proper  to  favor  long  hauls  relatively.  It  would  seem  proper  that  the 
rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  shall  be  almost  as  cheap  as  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York.  The  inland  rate  has  a  greater  influence  over  the  through  rate  than  the 
sea  rate.  It  is  possible  that  jobbing  merchants  in  Chici^  can,  on  a  low  through 
import  rate,  reship  their  commodities  and  compete  in  territory  which  otherwise 
would  be  tributary  to  New  York.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  can  sell,  in 
territory  within  50  miles  of  New  York,  the  same  kind  of  goods  bought  in  the  same 
market  m  which  the  New  York  jobber  buys.  The  only  way  that  this  can  be  accounted 
for  is  that  that  firm  must  receive  some  advantage  in  the  matter  of  the  through  rate. 
(870-87L) 
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Mr.  Thokas,  of  the  Erie  Kailroad,  thinks  that  the  practice  of  making  rates  on 
exported  products  lower  than  those  on  products  used  at  home  is  justifiable  on  account 
of  the  neceadty  of  meeting  the  com{>etition  of  the  world  in  foreign  markets.  The 
practice  does  not  constitute  a  discrimination  against  domestic  producers.  Indeed,  it 
mcreases  the  volume  of  busineaa  of  the  railroads,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  make 
lower  rates  for  domestic  shipments.  In  the  case  of  the  low  rates  on  export  wheat,  the 
millers  get  lower  rates  on  flour  than  they  would  if  the  export  rates  were  not  low.  It 
certainly  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country  and  of  the  railroads  to  have  the  grain 
ground  here  if  jxjBsible.  Another  reason  for  making  the  rates  on  grain  lower  than 
those  on  flour  is  that  grain  is  much  more  cheaply  handled.  It  loads  and  unloads 
itself.  The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  even  if  the  loading  and  unloading  were 
done  by  the  shipper,  grain  products  would  and  should  bear  a  higher  rate  than  grain. 
(667.) 

Mr.  Greenx,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  the  practice  of  the 
railroads  in  making  lower  rates  on  goods  for  export  than  for  goods  used  in  this  coun- 
try is  part  of  the  same  policy^  which  frequenuy  leads  manufacturers  to  sell  goods 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  this  country.  Both  practices  are  jusliflable.  The 
enormous  energy  of  the  American  people  sometimes  leads  them  beyond  the  line  of 
]>nidence  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Only  an  exportation  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tion can  avert  hard  times.  Otherwise,  men  must  be  discharged  and  business  cut 
down.  Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  export  trade  in  its  relation  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  exports  low  freight  rates  and  low 
prices  on  goods  going  abroad  are  entirely  justifiable,  and  tend  to  benefit  the  entire 
business  of  the  country.  The  cheap  export  rates  on  tlie  railroads  are  a  powerful 
instrumentality  in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  (484, 
485,487.) 

2.  Etjxnrtt  and  freight  rates. — Mr.  Maskham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  the 
exports  per  annum  from  the  United  States  amount  to  over  2,000,000,000  pounds  of 
provisions,  500,000,000  bushels  of  breadstuffs,  and  7,000,000  bales  of  cotton;  that 
notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  these  products  is  raised  much  nearer  the  Gulf 

girts  than  the  Atlantic  ports,  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  find  an  outlet  via  the 
nlf  ports.  With  a  reduction  of  the  river  rate,  the  rates  on  the  Southern  railroads 
would  be  correspondingly  reduced,  and  that  reduction  would  necessarily  reduce  the 
rates  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  Unes.     (431.) 

3.  PUttburg  export  rate*. — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Pittsbuiv,  says  tinat  the  freight  rate  on  steel  rails  from  Pittsburg  to  Kew  York  at  the 
time  of  his  testimony  was  92.80  a  gross  ton,  and  that  rails  could  at  that  time  be 
shipped  from  Pittsburg  to  Liverpool  at  about  14.25  a  gross  ton.     (643.) 

4.  Import  freight  rates.  — Mr.  Grekne,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that 
goods  are  sometimes  shipped  from  foreign  countries  to  interior  points  in  the  United 
States  at  even  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  from  New  York  (Sty  to  those  interior 
points.  The  railroads  consider  such  a  policy  justifiable  on  account  of  competition 
and  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  traffic  at  all.  Thus  railroads  will  receive  goods 
from  Liverpool  and  carry  them  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  low  rates  in  order 
that  they  mav  get  the  business.  The  ettiical  question  as  to  the  justice  of  such  special 
rates  is  a  difficult  one,  but  the  witness  thinks  on  the  whole  that  they  tend  ultimately 
to  brii^  down  domestic  rates  as  well.     (486.) 

5.  Import  rates  an,  transconiirumtal  business. — ( See  also  Oanadian  Pacific  differentials, 
p.  ixzzi) . — Mr.  Stitbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  s^s  that  there  is  no  regular 
r^stem  of  making  import  rates  from  San  Francisco  and  Pacific  coast  points  to  the 
East  on  goods  coming  from  the  Orient.  "  It  is  a  go  as  you  please."  The  stetunsbips 
take  freight  at  whatever  rates  they  can  from  Asiatic  ports  to  American  cities,  and  the 
railroads  accept  their  agreed  proportion  of  the  total  rate  whatever  it  may  be.  There 
are  no jtnblished  tarifis  and  no  agreements  between  railroads  which  are  enforceable. 
The  witness  further  asserts  that  San  Francisco  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  it  is 
robbed  of  business  by  means  of  these  low,  through  import  rates.  It  is  true  that  rates 
from  oriental  ports  to  Chicago  and  New  York  through  San  Francisco  have  sometimes 
been  lower  than  rates  to  San  Francisco  itself.  But  the  import  business  of  the  country, 
except  for  the  Pacific  coast  States  themselves,  was  origiiially  centered  in  the  hands 
of  houses  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  it  is  hard  to  chuige  me  practice.  When  the 
immediate-transportation  act  was  passed,  which  allows  imi>ortea  goods  to  go  to  inte- 
rior points  under  bond  and  to  pay  duties  there,  many  interior  cities  began  vo  do  their 
own  import  business,  but  San  Francisco  of  course  gained  no  advantage  from  this  change. 

-As  a  matter  of  fact,  continues  Mr.  Stubbe,  the  controlling  factor  m  the  import  rates 
rat  Asiatic  commodities  is  water  transportation  by  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Isthmus  of 
noama,  and  Oape  Horn.  The  business  went  originally  entirely  by  these  routes,  and 
toe  railroads  weie  forced,  if  they  were  to  take  any  traffic  at  all,  to  meet  their  rates. 
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Naturally  the  import  rates  which  were  made  were  lower  than  the  rates  on  domestic 
duties,  while  the  steamera  from  the  Orient  to  San  Francisco  also  made  lower  rates  for 
goods  going  to  the  Eastern  cities  than  for  those  going  to  San  Francisco. 

The  witness  doubts  whether  there  is  much  profit  to  the  railroad  companies  in  the 
import  trafiBc  which  they  carry  at  these  low  rates.  He  adds,  however,  that  all  rail- 
roads are  forced  to  take  some  business  which  is  subject  to  strong  competition  at  rates 
which  are  not  compensatory  and  which  give  little  regard  to  the  total  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Under  these  circumstancee  the  carrier  does  not  consider  the  numerous  fixed 
charges,  which  do  not  vary  whatever  the  volume  of  business.  Moreover,  about  75  per 
cent  of  ordinary  operating  expenses  will  be  found  to  vary  but  little  as  the  volume  of 
business  fluctuates.  Accordingly  the  ^^oods  carried  at  very  low  rates  may  more  than 
cover  the  additional  cost  which  carrymg  them  necessitates.  The  witness  therefore 
does  sot  think  that  railroads  have  actually  carried  Asiatic  business  at  a  loss.  He  says, 
further,  that  he  does  not  suppose  that  the  Eastern  business  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
coming  from  Asiatic  ports  would  exceed  12,000  tons,  which  is  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  business.     ( 761 . } 

Mr.  Mabkham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  states  that  the  transcontinental  rates  on  silks, 
teas,  etc.,  is  controlled  considerably  by  rates  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
(4S.) 

JB.  Dlflftereiitfal  ratei  tirom  the  IV^est  to  the  Eastern  cities.— Mr. 

HowBB,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  the  exix)rt  rates  from  Chicago 
and  other  Western  points  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  are  the  same  as  those  via  New 
York,  but  that  the  local  eastbound  rates  on  sixth-class  trafiBc  are  2  cents  higher  to 
Boston  than  to  New  York,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  deter  the  building  up  of 
a  local  grain  business  at  Boston.  While  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
often  have  lar^  quantities  of  spot  wheat  which  can  be  shipped  to  any  foreign  port, 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  may  recjuire,  Boston  does  not  have  it.  The  contracts 
for  grtun  passing  through  Boston  to  Liverpool  are  made  at  Chicago  or  beyond,  and 
the  shipments  are  made  as  through  shipments,  thus  benefiting  Boston  very  Uttle. 
It  has  also  prevented  the  building  up  of  a  tramp-steamship  business  and  has  confined 
the  exports  from  Boston  largely  to  England.  Apart  from  this  differential,  the  wit- 
ness is  not  preiAred  to  say  that  Boston  suffers  any  from  the  freight  rates  from  the 
West.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  local  rates  from  Chicago  to  Boston 
should  be  any  higher  than  the  through  export  rates.  On  a  carload  of  40,000  pounds 
the  differential  would  be  $8.  The  witness  believes  the  rates  are  not  always  observed. 
The  statement  is  made  that  a  dealer  who  has  a  large  shipment  coming  from  Chicago 
can  get  a  rate  made  temporarily  for  that  particular  shipment  The  railroad  agent  at 
Chicago  will  write  a  letter  notiiying  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the 
railroad  has  changed  its  rate,  and  then,  6  minutes  afterwards,  write  another  letter 
stating  that  it  has  been  changed  back  to  the  old  rate.  Baltimore  has  a  difierential 
in  its  favor  on  shipments  from  the  West,  but  its  extensive  exports  are  believed  by 
Boston  people  to  grow  out  of  an  additional  cut  in  rates  to  that  city.     (701. ) 

Mr.  LANOLEYsays  that  New  York  has  suffered  much  fromthe  competition  of  other 
trade  centers,  many  of  which  have  railway  lines  that  are  interested  in  building  up 
those  centers.  New  York  has  been  discriminated  t^unst  for  20  years  in  the  scale 
of  rates  in  force  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Boston  is  in  the  same  position. 
Beginning  at  Boston  and  running  down  to  Newport  News,  there  is  in  existence  a  dif- 
ferential scale  of  rates  from  Chicago  of  about  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Baltimore 
gets  flour  from  Minneapolis  for  about  5  cents  a  barrel  less  than  New  York.  In  the 
opposite  direction  it  costs  New  York  more  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  shipment  of 
merchandise  than  it  costs  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  south.  This  whole  subject 
was  agreed  upon  between  the  railroads  about  20  years  ago.  The  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  at  the  instigation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia roads,  and  a  commission,  consisting  of  Allen  G.  Thurman,  ex-Senator  Washburn, 
and  Judgie  Cooley,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  merchants  of  New 
York  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  rates,  but  they  afterwards  concluded  that  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  forced  uxxjn  the  New  York  Central  in  order  to  protect  its  eam- 
ii^,  and  they  ceased  to  make  any  strenuous  complaint  about  it.  It  was  practically 
a  blackmailii^  scheme  forced  npou  the  New  York  Central  by  the  trunk  lines  forther 
sonth. 

In  the  export  business,  however,  Boston  takes  the  same  rate  as  New  York,  in  order 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  basis.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  special 
advantage  which  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  have  enjoyed  under  this  arrangement 
is  that  it  "  represents  the  price  of  peace  as  among  the  hnes  to  the  seaboard."  The 
only  remedy  the  witness  su^igests  would  be  for  the  New  York  Central  to  break  away 
from  the  aneement  and  insist  that  rates  to  and  from  the  seaboard  points  to  Chicago 
ahonld  be  the  same  for  all.    He  does  not  think  there  is  any  competition  between  the 
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tmnk  lines  ihat  would  benefit  New  York.  The  roads  that  are  parties  to  this  an«e- 
ment  in  reference  to  the  differentials  are  all  members  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  line 
Aaaociation,  which  also  embraces  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  roads.  The  decision  of  the  arbitration  committee  ma^  have  been  fust  at  tiie 
time,  but  it  was  never  intended  to  operate  perpetually,  and  since  the  estaDlishment 
in  the  Southern  ports  of  regular  lines  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the 
New  York  trade  has  been  greatly  lessened  on  direct  shipments.  It  is  clumed  that 
the  tenninal  charges  in  New  York  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  differential,  bat 
the  witness  does  not  know  much  about  that.  Likewise  the  transfer  charges  in  New 
York  and  Bnfialo  have  some  effect  in  diverting  busineea  to  the  Canadian  hues.  The 
general  rule  is  as  expressed  in  the  maxim,  that  "  commerce  follows  the  line  of  least 
iwistance."     (872-674.) 

Mr.  Gbiswou),  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
rood,  states  that  the  system  of  differentials  between  citiee  ^w  out  of  the  competi> 
tion  between  railroads,  and  was  first  arranged  by  compromise  and  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  lower  rates  to  the  shorter  lines;  as,  for  instance,  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Baltimore,  for  export  traffic,  than  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  because  the  distance 
is  lees.  Of  course  a  longer  route  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  must  necessarily  make 
the  eame  rate  as  the  shorter.  The  facilities  of  a  port  in  handling  export  traffic  are 
also  conaidered  in  arranging  differentials.  The  port  which  has  the  worst  fatnlitiee 
claims  the  lower  rate.    (612,  616,  616.) 

Mr.  Griswold  says  that  the  present  diserenoe  on  export  grain  from  Chicago  between 
New  York  on  the  one  hand  and  Baltimore  on  the  other  la  1}  cents  a  hundred.  All 
differentials  between  seaboard  points  are  absolute  differences  per  hundred,  and  not 
percentage  differences.     (614,  616. ) 

On  weetboimd  traffic  Baltimore  has  a  differential  as  compared  with  New  York 
which  on  merchandise  ranges  from  8  cents  (first  class)  to  3  cents  (sixth  class. )  Mr. 
Griswold  does  not  know  that  this  gives  Baltimore  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  products.  New  York  has  an  advantage  in  the  number  of  r^ulax  steam- 
ship lines,  and  also  in  the  number  of  tramp  steamers.  The  ocean  rates  might  be  so 
much  lower  than  thoee  to  Baltimore  as  to  offset  the  differential  on  the  railroads; 
sometimes  they  are;  generally,  however,  they  are  about  the  same.     (620.) 

Mr.  Griswold  thinks  that  the  giving  of  a  greater  differential  to  Newport  X^ews  than 
to  Baltimore  has  had  some  effect  upon  Baltmiore  traffic;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  because 
traffic  is  influenced  by  so  many  conditions.  When  the  grain  trade  drops  at  a  port 
everybody  thinks  that  something  has  happened  to  draw  business  away;  but  the  next 
year,  under  the  same  condition  oi  rates,  etc.,  the  business  may  come  back.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold thinks,  however,  that  if  the  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago  were  brought 
down  to  a  level  with  those  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  Baltimore  business  would 
be  considerably  injured.     (616,  623.) 

F.  Carload  rates  (see  also  as  to  Pacific  coast,  p.  czvi). — 1.  OeneraUy. — ^Mr. 
Lanolkv  ,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  in  making  the  classi- 
fication the  roads  have  adopted  what  are  known  as  the  carload  and  less  than  carload 
rates.  For  instance,  the  roads  will  make  a  rate  for  a  carload  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  so  low  that  the  Chicago  merchants  will  be  able  to  distribute  those  goods  from 
Chicago  to  a  point  manv  miles  east  towaid  New  York,  the  carload  rate  and  the  local 
rate  m>m  Chicago  east  being  less  than  the  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  the  inter- 
mediate point.  The  difference  between  the  carload  rate  and  the  leas  than  carload 
ntte  would  not  be  a  discrimination  if  there  was  any  fixed  rule  for  the  difference,  but 
the  daosification  committees  observed  no  fixed  rule.     (861,  863. ) 

2.  8o>iithem  CUtmficaiion. — Mr.  Lanouet  says  that  the  Southern  group  of  railways 
are  interested  in  building  tip  Southern  territory  to  the  exclusion  oi  merchuits  else- 
where, and  make  a  wide  difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates, 
80  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any  outside  merchant  to  make  any  sales  what- 
ever in  Soirthem  territory.  The  effect  is  to  exclude  the  foreign  jobber.  This  wit- 
ness complains  especially  of  the  numerous  increase  in  the  difference  between  carload 
and  part  carload  rates  in  the  South.  He  declares  that  the  railroads  exercise  a  power 
frequently  et^nivaloit  to  taxation.  Their  actions  are  purely  arbitrary  and  are  gov- 
erned by  their  own  consciences.  Arguments  may  be  presented  before  the  classiflca- 
tion  committeee,  but  there  is  no  power  which  can  be  invoked  to  compel  any  change 
in  the  dasaification.     (862.) 

Mr.  Mc^ovxKR  testifies  that  the  Southern  Classification  Committee  has  no  fixed 
rale  with  reference  to  whether  an  article  ought  to  take  a  carload  rating  or  whether 
it  oug^t  to  be  any  per  cent  lees  than  the  carload  rating.  No  effort  has  been  made 
to  increase  the  number  of  carload  ratings  or  to  widen  the  distance  between  the 
eaiload  and  leas  than  carload  rating.  The  practice  has  been  to  limit  the  number  of 
cnload  latinga  to  thoee  artidee  which  are  ordinarily  moved  in  carload  lots.    The 
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Sonthem  Claanficathw  haa  comparatively  a  smaller  number  of  carload  ratings  than 
ttie OfScial  and  Weetern  nmwinialiiiiiii  The  Southern  Glaarafication  Committee  has 
not  attempted  to  prevent  New  York  or  Chicago  or  anv  long-haul  market  from  doing 
bnsineaa  in  the  South  bv  increasing  the  number  tA  carload  ratings  so  as  to  build  up 
the  interior  Southern  Jobber,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.  The  Atlanto 
jobber  wants  as  low  a  carload  rating  as  he  can  get.  He  desires  that  the  carload  rate 
trom  New  York  to  Atlanta,  plus  the  less  than  carload  rate  from  Atlanta  to  any  small 
town  in  the  Atlanta  territory,  should  approximate  the  through  less-than-carload 
rate  from  New  York  to  that  town,  while  the  far-off  jobber  as  a  rule  wants  no  carload 
ratings  at  all.  This  is  the  issue  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association 
V.  The  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association.  All  rates  for  short  distances  are 
higher  per  mile  than  for  the  longer  distances.  It  is  possible  in  some  instances  (but 
there  is  no  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee 
to  that  end),  for  goods  to  be  shipped  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  and  resbipped  back 
160  to  200  miles  toward  New  YorK  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  be  sent  direct 
from  New  York  to  that  destination.  This  fact  shows  a  wide  difference  between  the 
carload  and  the  less  than  carload  rate.  The  witness  does  not  recall  any  instances  of 
this  kind  of  rate,  but  says  that  agricultural  implements  in  carload  lots  are  rated 
as  sixth  class,  subject  to  a  minimum  of  20,000  ponnds,  while  in  small  lots  some  of 
them  are  first  class  and  some  second  daaa;  so  that  a  car  could  be  shipped  to  Atlanta 
sixth  class  and  then  distributed  on  the  first  or  second-class  rate  out  and  the  distribu- 
tion  could  go  a  good  distance  before  the  through  first  or  second-class  rate  on  the 
part  carload  to  the  final  destination  from  New  York  would  be  equaled.  Questions 
of  this  kind  are  not  considered  by  the  Classification  Committee.  £ach  case  is  taken 
ap  on  its  own  merits,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  keep 
tiae  through  shipper  from  doing  business  in  the  Soutn  o.*  to  build  up  the  interior 
jobber,  or  vice  versa.  If  such  x>olicv  were  pursued  by  the  committee  it  would  stamp 
out  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Ola  Dominion  Steamship  Company  and  the  other 
coastwise  steamers,  all  of  whom  have  representatives  in  the  Southern  Classification 
Committee.  The  Southern  Classification  Committee  is  making  no  effort  to  get  into 
line  with  the  policy  of  the  Official  and  Western  classifications  on  this  point.  If  they 
are  getting  closer  together,  it  is  merely  a  coincidence.  The  witness  believes  that 
the  question  of  minimum  carload  rates  might  be  brought  closer  together  in  all  three 
classifications,  and  thinks  12,000  is  a  proper  minimum  carload  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.     (662, 663, 665.) 

Mr.  Mabkhau  states  that  the  rates  on  the  Illinois  Central  are  not  determined  by 
the  Southern  classification  committee,  and  it  has  rates  for  carload  lots  less  than  for 
part  carloads.  He  thinks  the  lines  within  100  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River  have 
carload  and  less  than  carload  rates.  Possibly  the  discrimination  is  greater  now 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  tmui  it  was  20  years  ago,  and  the  effect 
is  to  increase  the  carload  business,     (^l-) 

2.  Carload  rates  to  Denver. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  says  that  he  knows  of  no  carload  rates  which  are  granted  on  shoes  or  other 
high-class  commodities  in  shipments  to  Denver.  There  are  carload  rates  from  Chi- 
cago and  other  points  to  Montana  which  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Denver. 
The  witness  presumes  that  there  may  be  carload  rates  to  Denver  on  some  classes  of 
articles.    (856.) 

O.  Parallellnaf  of  railroads  and  Its  effect  on  rates.— Mr.  Thomas,  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  does  not  think  that  direct  competition  between  parallel  railroads 
is  an  advantage  to  the  public.  It  increases  the  expense  of  transactins  a  given  amount 
of  business.  Thus  the  Nickel  Plate  and  West  Shore  railroads  were  DuUt  parallel  to 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  New  York  Central,  which  were  abondantiy  able  to  trans- 
port all  the  traffic  at  the  least  possible  cost.  It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the 
mterests  of  the  country  to  have  the  money  invested  in  improvements  on  existing 
lines.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Either  of  these  roads  could  do  all  of  the  buainess  of  the  other  in  some  of  the 
territory.  Operation  could  be  conducted  more  cheaply  if  all  the  business  were  car- 
ried by  one  line.  The  witness  has  never  known  of  an  instance  where  the  cost  of 
transportation  has  been  reduced  without  benefit  ultimately  going  to  the  public. 
Legislation  directed  to  preventing  the  building  of  parallel  lines  would  be  more  desir- 
abfe  than  that  restricting  freight  rates.  Overcompetition  is  more  dangerous  than 
combination.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Thomas  thinks  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  a 
certain  degree  of  competition,  especially  between  the  trunk  lines  which  can  carry  the 
same  through  traffic,  but  which  do  not  parallel  one  another  locally.  There  will 
always  be  competition  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  If  one  road  fails  to  supply 
equally  satisfactory  passenger  facilities,  another  road  will  take  away  its  business. 

QrrutrucHon  of  new  railroadt  to  Pacific  coatl. — Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
CSompany,  asserts  that  the  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
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to  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  demanded  by  the  volume  of  traffic.  It  would  merely 
create  a  new  capital  for  the  commtinity  to  support.  He  believes  that  in  the  long 
run  the  pnblic  pas  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  construction  of  tumecessary  railroads, 
and  that  there  is  already  as  much  competition  among  transcontinental  roads  as  tbey 
can  poseibl^  stand,  none  of  them  except  the  Northern  Pacific  now  paying  dividends. 
The  proposition  to  extend  the  Union  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  southern  Cauf omia  may 
be  viewed  in  the  same  way,  and  the  witness  does  not  know  whether  it  will  be  even 
of  bffliefit  to  the  Union  Pacific.     (764,  765.) 

Mr.  Wkekler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  he  does  not  know 
authoritatively  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  to  extend  its 
system  to  the  Pacific  coast  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  well  for  a  section  of  the 
ooontry  to  have  as  many  railroads  as  possible,  but  the  witness  is  incUned  to  think 
that  the  building  of  new  roads  does  not  tend  to  lower  freight  rates,  but  merely 
makes  one  more  to  divide  the  receipts,  so  that  there  is  even  a  aisposition  to  increase 
the  rates  somewhat.     ( 747. ) 

Wettem  Man/land  Bailrodd. — ^Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  says  that  his  road  has  a  line  87  miles  long  between 
Baltimore  and  Hagerstown;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  one  of  104  miles,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  one  of  158  miles.  The  rates  on  all  three  lines  are  the  same,  and  the 
times  of  delivery  are  also  about  the  same.  Preference  in  shipment  dep^ds  upon 
■  the  location  of  the  shipper  and  the  receiver,  terminal  facilities,  etc  The  whole  Irasi- 
necB  of  the  section  oomd  be  bandied  by  one  road.  Each  road  reaches  o^er  points, 
however,  which  the  others  do  not  reach,  so  that  it  is  not  a  useless  paralleling.     (016, 

ess.) 

H.  SnlMldlarjr  trafllc  organlzatloiM— PrlTate  can,  etc.— 1.  FatA- 
freight  linet. — Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  testifies  that 
the  fast-freight  line  system  was  started  in  the  days  when  one  road  was  afraid  to  let 
its  cars  go  on  the  track  of  another,  and  freight  was  transferred  and  the  settlements 
madeon  the  revenue  thereof  at  junction  points.  To  obviate  the  delay  of  thismethod 
of  procedure,  various  fast-freight  lines  were  organized,  such  as  the  Blue  Line,  the 
Bea  Line,  the  White  Line,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  cars  to  go 
through  from  New  York  to  the  Western  cities.  A  special  waybill  was  gotten  np  to 
meet  the  accounting  requirements,  the  division  of  revenue  among  the  railroada  being 
shown  on  each  shipment,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  and  when  the  first  junction  point 
was  met  the  a^nt  of  the  other  road  paid  in  cash  to  the  agent  of  the  initial  road  the 
Tevenne  due  him,  and  billed  the  car  out,  and  so  on  to  its  destination.  The  fast-freight 
lines  were  usually  only  branch  departments  of  these  combined  railroads.  Tha  Aler- 
chants*  Dispateh  Line  is  a  corporation,  its  stock  being  owned  chiefly  by  the  New 
York  Central  interests.  There  are  15  or  more  fast-freight  lines  running  over  the 
New  York  Central.  Their  accounts,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  not  audited  by 
the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House.  The  rates  charged  the  fast-freight  lines  are 
the  same  as  the  rates  charged  to  others.  When  they  own  cars  tbey  are  paid  the  same 
mileage  as  other  persons.  The  system  of  division  of  earnings  between  the  different 
raibtwds  connected  with  the  line  is  on  the  basis  of  relative  mileage,  except  in  the 
case  of  short  lines,  w^here  constructive  mileage  is  allowed,  or  there  is  the  addition  of 
an  arbitrary  chai^  for  physical  disabilities  of  switehing  and  delivering. 

The  &8t-freight  lines,  continues  Mr.  Nicholson,  are  gradually  passing  out  of  use. 
Those  remaining  are  being  consolidated.  They  are  more  numerous  on  the  New  York 
Central  than  on  the  Pennsylvania  system.  The  Union  Freight  Line,  operating  over 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroaa,  is  not  a  corporation.  It  has  ite  own  soliciting  agents, 
however,  to  solicit  freight  in  the  name  of  the  line,  as  do  all  the  other  fastrfreight 
lines.  The  fast-freight  lines  are  looked  upon  by  the  traffic  officials  as  a  sort  of  trade- 
mark. Shippers  often  send  freight  over  a  particular  line  because  the^  have  had  good 
service  by  it  before.  In  the  country  west  of  Chicago  the  fast^freight  line  is  unknown. 
llie  costs  of  operating  a  fast-freight  line  are  from  2}  to  6  per  cent  of  the  freight 
receipts.  These  expenses  are  paid  by  the  roads  on  a  cooperative  basis,  each  hne 
paying  its  jiro  rats  amount  according  to  earnings.  From  a  traffic  standpoint,  the 
nul  ways  desire  the  fast-freight  lines  maintained;  from  an  accounting  standpoint,  they 
wish  them  abolished.  There  is  not  the  same  justification  for  them  as  formerly. 
They  are  regarded  as  merely  a  branch  of  their  companies.     (724, 725, 728, 731.) 

Mr.  Gbibwold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  fast-freight  lines  used  formerly  to  be  organizations  entirely  distinct 
from  the  railroads,  owned  largely  by  officers  of  the  lines  over  which  they  oi^rated, 
and  to  some  extent  by  outsideis.  Mr.  Griswold  does  not  know  of  such  a  case  now. 
The  fost-frdght  lines  that  now  exist  are  nothing  more  than  names,  by  which  the 
condnct  of  tmoogh  traffic  over  3  or  4  or  more  railroads  is  placed  for  convenience 
under  the  control  of  one  manager.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  through  schedules 
•ad  give  better  serrioe,  thus  enabling  the  lines  to  compete  more  efficiently  for  traffic. 
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The  power  to  make  rates  is  Bometimea  given  to  the  manager  of  the  line,  but  as  a  rule 
the  manager  can  not  make  a  rate  on  any  bnsineae  without  the  consent  of  the  road  on 
which  it  originates.  It  is  possible  for  a  manager  to  make  a  cut  rate  with  the  concur- 
rence of  some  one  line,  that  line  protecting  i&  cut,  without  the  other  roads  being 
parties  to  it.     (613,614.) 

Mr.  OuiixACDEu  states  that  the  business  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  Railway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  is  done  under  the  Kedmont 
Air  Line,  an  organization  with  a  trade-mark  and  with  agents  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  elsewhere  to  look  out  after  business.  The  organization  has  traveling  men  and 
is  kept  up  by  contributions  from  the  various  traiuportation  companies  for  which  it 
does  Dusmees.     ( 446. ) 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  there 
never  have  been  in  the  South  any  independent  fast-freight  lines  like  those  that  exist 
in  the  North.  The  lines  have  simply  been  made  up  by  combinations  among  the  rail- 
road companies,  each  patting  in  its  quota  of  cars  and  establishing  a  line  oiganization. 
(635.) 

2.  Sefriaerator  can. — ^Mr.  Stdbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  alludes  to  com- 
plaints of  Cahfomia  fruit  shippers  against  chai-ges  of  the  refrigerator  companies.  The 
charges  are  apparently  rather  high,  but  the  refrigerator  companies  Have  claimed 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  they  afforded  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  profit.  Mr.  Stubbs  thinks,  however,  that  some  reduction  will  soon  be 
made.  He  says  that  shippers  desire  that  railroad  companies  should  themselves  own 
these  cars,  but  that  this  la  doubtful,  since  the  movement  of  fruit  is  confined  to  a  com- 
paratively short  season,  and  a  company  which  owns  these  cars  can  put  them  into 
service  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and  other  lines  of  transportation,  as  a  railroad 
company  owning  them  could  not  do.  The  experience  of  the  witness  leads  him  to 
believe  that  it  is  more  economical  for  the  transcontinental  railroads  to  lease  these 
cars  from  companies  than  to  operate  them  directly.  He  declines  to  state  the  rate 
paid  by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  cars,  but  says  that  it  is  less  than  the  prevail- 
UiK  rates  on  the  Eastern  roads,  which  are  three-fourths  of  a  cent  or  1  cent  per  mile. 

Mr,  Stubbe  states  that  the  freight  rates  on  green  fruit  are  the  same  to  all  Eastern 
markets,  while  the  refrigerator  companies  necessarily  grade  their  charges  according  to 
distances,  especially  because  it  requires  more  ice  for  longer  distances.  The  railroad 
freightrate  on  fruitfrom  California  is$l. 25  per  100 pounds,  while  the  witness  supposes 
that  the  refrigerator  cliarges  vary  from  $50  to  $135  per  car  (of  10  to  13  tons. )     (769. ) 

Mr.  Wheelsb,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  formerly  the  E.  T. 
Earl  Company  operated  refrigerator  cars  in  the  California  fruit  business,  but  that  it 
recently  sold  out  to  Armour  &  Co. ,  who  now  operate  practically  all  of  the  refrigerator 
cars,  although  the  witness  thinks  that  the  Santa  F6  owns  a  few  cars  also.  Complaint 
has  been  toSAq  that  the  charges  for  the  use  of  these  cars  are  excessive,  but  the  wit- 
ness does  not  know  much  about  the  subject.  He  thinks,  from  conversation  with  rail- 
road men,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  railroads  will  own  and  control 
their  own  refrigerator  cars,  but  the  proposition  seems  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  friction 
with  the  private  lines.     ( 754. ) 

3.  PrivaU  cars  and  car  Inut*. — ^Mr.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  private  cars,  and  that  the  rental 
paid  for  them  by  the  railroads  runs  into  the  millions.  If  any  rolling  stock  is  lying 
idle  and  not  used,  it  is  not  usually  the  property  of  the  private  car  companies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  equipment  trust  obligation,  under  which  a  company  took  over  a 
car  and  used  it  as  its  property  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  paid  6  per  cent  on  its  value 
and  2  ^r  cent  for  annuity,  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  plan  is  like  buying  goods 
on  the  instalment  plan.  The  better  roads  are  either  owning  their  own  cars  or  renting 
from  outeide  parties  on  a  mileage  basis.    (386.) 

Mr,  Taloott,  aasistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  car 
trusts  are  very  general,  he  thinks,  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time.     (636.) 

4.  Ejrpress  companies. — Mr.  Talcott  says  that  when  he  had  to  do  with  express- 
company  contracts,  the  contracts  provided  that  railroads  should  give  the  express  com- 
panies the  available  space  for  transportation,  without  interfering  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  mails,  or  passengers  and  their  baggage.  The  railroad  determined  how  much 
space  should  be  made  available  for  express  and  how  little.  But  the  rates  were  made 
by  the  express  company,  and  the  earnings  were  divided  between  the  railroad  and 
the  express  company  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  express  company  received  a  larger 
proportion  on  the  through  competitive  business  than  on  the  local  business.     (635.^ 

Mr.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thinks  that 
express  companies  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scheme  of  reporting  as  the  rail- 
ways, and  also  that  the  private  companies  that  furnish  cars  to  railroads  and  receive 
a  rental  for  them  oaght  to  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce ComiuiaEdon,  at  least  so  far  a/;  reports  are  concerned.    (386.} 
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1.  Central  Railway  Clearing  Hoiue.—!.  Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  Hou»e.— 
Mr.  WiixiAM  Nicholson,  tnanaperof  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  Hou.«ie  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  testifies  that  the  cfearine-house  principle  was  made  applicable  to  the 
through-freight  traffic  accounting  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company,  its  leased  and  operated  lines,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Carstensen, 
the  comptroller  of  those  lines.  A  more  general  clearing  house  was  established  at 
Buffalo  on  April  1 ,  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  certain  details  of  through-freight 
accounts  for  the  allied  roads  terminatmgat  theNiagarafrontier.  Themembership  con- 
sisted of  the  New  York  and  Hudson  River  RailroaaCompany ,  the  West  Shore  Railroad, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Railway  Company,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
The  duties  of  this  clearing  house  were:  The  clearance  of  freight-revenue  balances 
accruing  between  thecleanns-house  roads,  on  all  interline,  joint  and  fast-freight  line 
traffic  passing  through  Buffalo  or  crossing  the  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock  and  Sus- 
pension Bridge;  the  complete  and  proper  revision  of  all  billing;  the  compiling  and 
nimishing  to  the  accountmg  departments  of  the  roads  all  statistics,  statements  of 
earnings,  etc. ;  the  checking  and  recording  of  all  joint  or  fast-freight  line  claims,  and 
the  keeping  of  complete  records  of  clearing-house  and  fast-freight  line  business.  All 
freight  asrents  of  companies  members  of  the  clearing  house  were  to  be  considered  as 
agents  of  the  clearing  house,  and  to  respect  orders  of  the  manager.  Clearing-house 
traffic,  other  than  fast-freight  line,  to  be  waybilled  exclusively  without  divisions  of 
earnings  on  a  special  clearing-house  waybill.  The  clearing  house  to  use,  whenever 
practicable,  the  standard  blanks  of  the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting 
Officers.     (719-720.) 

2.  fkope  of  Central  Jtailwau  Clearing  Houte. — Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroad  withdrew  from  the  Buffalo  Clearing  House  on  December  1, 
1899.  The  reason  for  withdrawal  was  that  it  had  a  weeklv  system  of  accounts. 
Another  reason  was  that  it  was  afraid  that  its  competitors  would  know  the  amount  of 
business  it  was  doing.  It  also  found  fault  with  the  methods  of  the  clearii^  house  and 
ot  the  executive  committee.  No  further  change  in  membership  occurred  until  May 
1, 1900,  when  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  and  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Railroad  were  admitted  to  membership.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  last-named  companies  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company 
did  not  have  termini  in  Buffalo,  the  executive  committee  changed  the  name  of  the 
association  to  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House.  The  association  has  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  one  representative  of  each  road. 

The  duties  of  the  clearing  house  have  been  largely  increased  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  present  it  accounts  for  revenue  on  the  following  traffic,  viz:  Interchanged 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore  Railroad, 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  Wallkill  Valley 
Railroad,  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  Railway,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  Kttsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road, passing  the  Niagara  frontier.  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railway-  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad. 
Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  on  the 
other  hand.  Between  the  BuSalo  and  Allegheny  Railroad,  Buffalo  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  New  York  (Antral  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore  Railroad, 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  Wallkill 
Valley  Railroad,  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway, 
and  all  Pacific  coast  roads  where  transcontinental  tariffs  apply. 

In  re8i>ect  of  transcontinental  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  points, 
the  clearing  house  also  acts  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  Company  in  the  matterof  accounts.  The  revenue  on  traffic  between 
transcontinental  tariff  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  those  within  clearing-house  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Niagara  River  via  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  is  also  taken  care 
of  in  the  clearing  house,  but  the  local  traffic  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany is  accounted  for  to  that  company  direct.     (720,  721. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Tnink  Line  Association  of  New  York  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  east-bound  traffic,  while  the  Central  Traffic  Association  of  Chicago  has 
rimilar  functions  with  respect  to  west^bound  traffic.  The  railway  clearing  house  has 
nothing  to  do  with  these  associations,  except  to  get  tariffs  and  instructions  to  check 
revenues  of  the  roads.     (725, 726. ) 

3.  Organization  of  clearing  house. — Mr.  Nicholson  says  that  there  are  220  employees 
of  the  association,  198  of  whom  are  clerks.    The  number  of  clerks  employed  on  the 
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actual  clearing-house  work  ia  168.  The  average  clerical  salary  is  $44.94.  An  itemiced 
statement  of  the  business  of  the  association  accompanies  Mr.  Kicholson's  testimony. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  is  handled  by  the  man- 
ager and  his  chief  clerk.  The  work  is  divided  into  II  departments,  each  in  charge 
of  a  hestd  clerk,  as  follows,  viz:  (1)  Accounting  department,  (2)  apportionment 
department,  (3)  statistical  department,  (4)  abstract  department^  (bj  revision  depart- 
ment, (6)  claim  department,  (7)  daily  earnings  department,  (8)  mailing  department, 
(9)  bindery,  (10)  stationery,  (11)  telegraph.     (721-723) 

A  partial  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business,  from  the  date  of  its  organization  to 
the  present,  can  be  gained  from  the  following  statistics  to  May  1,  1901: 

Revenue  of,  cleared  between  membership  roads $33, 997, 541. 91 

Total  number  of  tons  forwarded  and  received  from  stations  on  all 

r^ds,  divided  into  60  commodity  classes ._ 9,  626, 994 

Total  number  of  waybills  abstracted  for  trunk-line  commissioners  on 
traffic  moving  east  bound  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  showing  num- 
ber, date,  station  from  and  to,  weight  in  pounds,  extendSi  and 

footed 1,532,986 

(721-723.) 

4.  Method  and  advantages  of  raUway  accounting  by  the  clearing  house. — Mr.  NicHOi/- 
SON  testifies  that  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  clearing  house  practically  all  busi- 
ness interchanged  between  the  roads  was  settled  for  by  the  agents  at  junction  points. 
The  old  system  provided  that  each  individual  waybill  should  be  divided  and  settled 
between  the  roads.  Take,  for  example,  a  shipment  from  Boston  to  East  St  Louis. 
The  old  junction-settlement  plan  would  require  the  stopping  of  the  waybill  at  Albany, 
East  Bufialo,  and  Cleveland  for  junction  settlement  between  the  roads  handling  tne 
shipment.  With  the  clearing-house  plan,  the  waybill  would  be  reported  as  foi^ 
warded  by  the  agent  at  Boston  and  as  received  by  the  agent  at  East  St.  Louis,  direct 
to  the  clearing  house,  where  the  same  would  be  accounted  for  to  roads  in  intffl'eet  on 
the  basis  of  the  known  tari&  and  division  sheets.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the 
proper  officer  would  be  notified  by  it  of  the  condition  of  accounts  a&ecting  the  other 
roads  for  all  waybills  handled  in  that  month.     (721. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  declares  that  the  clearing  house  has  done  more  than  any  other  agency 
to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  net  charges.  It  does 
away  with  the  multiplied  settlements  of  the  railroads,  expedites  the  movements, 
minimizes  the  collection  of  overcharges,  simplifies  the  accounting,  and  concentrates 
the  preparation  of  statistica  and  other  Loformatiou  for  railroads  in  interest 

Its  methods  represent  the  most  pronounced  concentration  of  through  freight 
accounting.  The  clearing  house  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  if  made 
universal  would  be  a  very  great  benefit. 

The  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  has  long  since  passed  through  the  crucial 
period, of  its  existence  and  has  been  made  a  success  from  the  date  of  its  inception. 

The  system  of  the  clearing  house  is  used  as  one  railroad,  whether  there  be  4  or  5  of 
them  in  the  same  territory.  So  far  as  the  expense  of  the  clerical  force  is  con- 
cerned, the  clearing  house  is  an  economy  to  the  several  companies.  The  incorpora- 
tion of  the  passenger  accounting  into  the  clearing  house  has  been  talked  of,  but  the 
witness  does  not  see  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  it,  because  the  passenger 
business  is  all  prepaid,  while  94  per  cent  of  the  freight  is  collected  at  the  point  of 
destination.  The  clearing  house  merely  has  charge  of  accounts,  and  not  of  cars, 
except  as  they  may  affect  distinct  freight-line  accounts.     ( 721-724,  729-731. ) 

The  earnings  are  furnished  to  the  various  departments  every  day  and  some  statis- 
tics every  day  of  certain  classes  of  freight;  anything,  in  fact,  that  the  traffic  manager 
may  require.  The  earning  abiUty  of  every  single  part  of  the  road  is  thus  ma^e 
known.  He  does  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever  come  up  as  to  whether  the 
books  of  the  clearing  house  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  clearing  house  publishes  no  reports  of  any  kind.  Its  fibres  are 
incorporated  in  the  auditors'  books  of  the  various  companies,  and  are  published  by 
them. 

Mr.  Nicholson  says,  further,  that  the  clearing  house  has  no  financial  function,  all 
moneys  collected  by  the  agents  being  remitted  to  the  treasurers  of  the  respective 
roads  direct.  It  is  merely  a  branch  of  the  auditing  department  The  establishment 
of  the  clearing  house  has  had  the  effect  of  simplifying  the  work  of  auditing  at  the 
several  headquarters  of  the  road. 

The  witness  states  that  the  clearing-house  system  might  enable  each  road  in  inter- 
eet  to  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  business  done  by  its  competitors,  but  that  informa- 
tion is  never  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  competitive  roads.  The  accounts  of  each 
road  are  kept  to  themselves.  He  does  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  dif- 
ference in  principle  even  if  the  railway  systems  in  the  clearing  house  were  not  con- 
trolled by  the  same  interests.     (730. ) 
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Mr.  Nicholson  says,  further,  that  Commissioner  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  the  late  Greorge  R.  Blanchard,  trunk  line  commissioner, 
and  other  noted  railway  men  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  railway  clearing 
house.     He  quotes  from  a  prominent  railway  traffic  official: 

"It  is  our  exporience  that  no  arrangement  of  accounting  between  connecting  roads 
is  so  satisfactory  and  produces  such  good  results  as  that  of  through  billing  with  audit 
settlement.  The  work  of  the  clearing  house  in  that  connection  has  been  iparvelous." 
It  ia  "one  of  the  great  modem  improvements  for  the  settlement  of  interchange 
traffic."     (724.) 

5.  European  clearing  houset. — Mr.  Nicholson  testified  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any 
clearing  houses  in  Europe,  excepting  one  in  England  and  one  in  Ireland.  The 
clearing  house  of  England  is  very  lai^e,  and  requires  a  clerical  force  of  thousands. 
He  does  not  believe  a  universal  clearing  house  for  the  American  railways  could  be 
established,  because  of  the  immensity  of  the  business.     (728.) 

J.  Miscellaneous. — 1.  BaUimore  freight  annmiUee. — Mr.  Griswold,  general  paa- 
senger  agent  of  the  Western  .Maryland  Railroad,  states  that  the  Baltimore  Freight 
Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  transportation  lines  which  either  termi- 
nate at  Baltimore,  or  pass  through  there,  or  have  represcntction  there.  He  thinks 
each  important  railroad  and  steamboat  line  is  represented.  It  has  existed  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1898.  The  purpose  is  to  discuss  any  questions  that  may  be  brought  up  and 
to  secure  uniformity  of  practice.  It  meets  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  It  can  not 
make  a  decision  except  by  a  unanimous  vote.  If  any  representative  has  no  power  to 
act  on  a  given  question  without  referring  it  to  his  traffic  department,  he  must  state 
the  fact.  Sometimes  matters  are  held  over  until  a  vote  is  received  by  letter  from  a 
member  eo  situated,  or  until  a  subsequent  meeting.  The  committee  has  only  a  lim- 
ited authority  over  rates,  and  none  over  differentials.  Several  of  the  representatives 
must  obtain  authority  from  their  traffic  officials  before  consenting  to  any  action  on 
rates.  There  are  local  freight  committees  at  various  other  cities,  one  in  Boston  and, 
the  witness  thinks,  one  in  New  York.     (611,  612.) 

2.  Changes  m  freight  rates. — Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  com- 
plains of  the  fact  that  freight  rates  are  changed  at  the  pleasure  of-  the  railroads  at 
any  time,  thus  putting  uie  manufacturers  at  sea  in  making  their  contracts.  As  an 
illustration,  the  freight  rates  on  alkali  products  from  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  to  Richmond^ 
Va.,  were,  during  1899,  raised  from  13  cents  per  hundred  to  24  cents,  then  reduced 
to  16i  cents,  and  on  January  1,  1900,  reduced  to  13  cents,  while  on  January  23  the 
rate  was  again  increased  to  16J  cents.  The  witness  believes  that  rates  should  be 
fixed  by  a  central  authority  and  retained  for  a  year  unchanged.     (76. ) 

3.  Routivg  of  shipments  of  freight. — Mr.  SruBBSsays  that  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Santa  F6  railroads  have  recently  exercised  the  power  of  directing  the  route  over 
which  shipments  of  oranges  shall  go  after  leaving  their  roads.  This  was  necessary 
to  break  up  the  practice  of  the  shippers  in  demanding  rebates  from  the  various  rail- 
roads connecting  with  transcontinental  lines  as  a  consideration  for  sending  shipments 
overtbem.     (7W.) 

4.  Uniform  waybills. — Mr.  Nicholson. testified  that  a  movement  has  been  started 
for  uniform  waybills  and  uniform  freight  and  expense  bills  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  Association  of  Accounting  Officers  has  adopted  a  waybill,  which  is  used  by  160 
raiboads.     (728-729.) 

5.  Floating  cotton. — Mr.  Markham  states  that  "  floating  cotton  "  is  cotton  shipped 
from  a  town  where  there  is  no  compress  and  stopped  in  transit  at  a  town  where  tnere 
is  a  compress,  where  it  can  be  compressed,  classified,  and  afterwards  reloaded  for  its 
destination.  By  this  practice  cotton  purchasers  are  enabled  to  ship  full  carloads, 
which  is  an  advantage  to  the  producer  of  from  $1  to  $3  per  bale,  and  does  away 
with  the  middleman  at  great  cotton  centers,  such  as  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 
Formerly  the  cotton  factor  at  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  advanced  money  to  the  pro- 
ducer for  supplies  and  other  material  entering  into  the  production  of  the  crop.  Inter- 
est, commissions,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  handling  the  cotton  generally  resulted 
in  the  producer's  getting  very  little,  if  any,  profit.  The  practice  of  floating  cotton 
haw  done  away  with  this.  Very  little  cotton  is  bought  on  the  Illinois  Central  for 
Southern  mills,  but  where  it  is  it  is  bought  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  New  Eng- 
land mills.  The  eflec;t  of  this  system  will  gradually  take  cotton  away  from  the  larger 
centers,  as  the  planters  can  get  as  good  prices  now  at  the  small  stations.     (440. ) 

6.  Freifht  rates  and  coUonfaclories. — Mr.  Dunlap,  an  officer  of  two  small  railroads 
in  Georgia,  says  that  special  rates  on  cotton-factory  machinery  and  materials  have 
been  made  by  the  railroads  in  the  South  with  a  view  to  establishing  them.  On  the 
witness's  road  two  cotton  factories  have  tieen  built,  and  the  manufacturers  received 
a  two-thirdfl  rate  on  their  materials.  The  rate  on  machinery  from  New  York  has 
been  about  65  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  witness  thinks  it  was  desirable  to  thus  favor 
these  factories,  but  he  says  that  the  railroads  make  less  profit  in  hauling  the  manu- 
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factured  cotton  from  the  factories  than  they  formeriy  did  in  hauling  raw  cotton  to  the 
seaporte.     (3, 4. ) 

7.  Northern  and  Southern  tonnage  on  the  lUinoU  Central  rompared. — Mr.  Mareram 
states  that  the  tonnaee  on  the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  the  Illinois  Central 
is  very  nearly  eaual,  out  even  with  that  it  necessitates  a  large  number  of  empty  cars 
because  of  the  different  freight  movements  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
Southern  roads  operate,  aa  a  rule,  under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  North- 
em  roads,  because  they  do  not  have  an  equal  tonnage  per  mile,  and  therefore  do  not 
have  the  same  earnings  per  mile  of  road.     (44CM41.) 

Mr.  Markham  stat^  that  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central  from  Cairo  north  the 
ton  miles  to  the  miles  of  line  are  four  times  what  they  are  south.     (437.) 

rv.  SISCBTBCrN'ATIOirS  BETWEEir  FEBSONS. 

A.  Discussion  as  to  existence  and  extent  of  practice. — 1.  EriMenre 
and  evilt  of  practice  affirmed. — Professor  Ripley  says  that  personal  discriminations  in 
rates  are  common:  that  certain  shippers  are  obtaining  rates  which  are,  perhaps,  35  to 
40  per  cent  less  than  the  published  rates,  while  those  who  are  shipping  without  the 
large  volume  which  always  lends  inducement  to  cut  rates  are  paying  nearer  the  estal)- 
lished  rate.  Whenever  there  is  open  rate  cutting,  it  follows  almc«t  invariably  that 
that  leads  to  personal  discrimination.  The  competition  which  rate  cutting  pre- 
supposes leads  to  a  deeper  cut  for  the  large  shipper  or  for  the  person  who  is  shipping 
from  a  competitive  point,  whereas  the  rate  remains  more  nearly  at  the  established 
figure  where  the  shipment  is  made  from  a  local  station  or  is  made  by  a  person  who 
is  shipping  small  amounts.  Personal  discrimination  is  sometimes  made  tbrough  the 
subterfuges  of  "hold  overs,"  rebates,  underclassification,  and  underbilling. 

The  maintenance  of  rates  at  an  established  figure  is  a  very  important  matter  for 
business  men.  It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  to  the  manufacturer  what  freight 
rate  he  has  to  pay  as  it  does  to  have  freights  uniform  for  him  and  for  his  competi- 
tora  He  would  rather  pay  a  high  rate  and  have  it  uniform  than  get  a  low  rate  when 
a  competitor  possibly  gets  a  stilllower  one.     (287,  289.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  theoretically  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  cut  west-bound  rates  in 
the  fall,  when  much  grain  is  moved  East  and  many  empty  cars  are  going  West.  He 
does  not  think  that  this  is  important  in  practice.  Rate  cutting  is  more  due  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  solicitors  to  secure  business;  they  do  not  consider  much  the  fact  that 
cars  are  going  West  empty.     (622.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  from  his  investigations  he  believes  the  tendencjr  of 
private  monopolies  is  to  make  comparatively  high  rates  and  an  unjust,  partial, 
complex  tariff  instead  of  a  simple,  symmetrical,  harmonious,  well-adjusted  system 
to  develop  the  country,  as  would  a  system  of  rates  under  public  management.  Pri- 
vate monopoly  would  develop  the  country  only  so  far  as  that  development  would  be 
profitable  to  the  monopoly  itself.  The  rates  at  present  are  so  adjusted  as  to  benefit 
the  large  shipper  aa  against  the  small  one,  whereas  if  any  favor  should  he  shown  it 
should  be  shown  to  the  small  shipper.  The  true  policy  is  to  equalize  opportunities, 
making  rates  alike  to  all  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions.     (134,  135.) 

Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Min- 
nesota, says  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  commission  the  absolute  amount  of  freight 
charees,  within  reasonable  Dounds.  is  of  less  importance  than  uniformity  of  charges 
to  all  patrons  of  the  road.  So  far  as  business  within  the  State  is  concerned,  he 
believes  that  there  is  not  much  discrimination,  l>ecause  there  seems  to  lie  no  tempta- 
tion to  it.  On  business  between  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
competition,  and  it  is  likely  that  rebates  and  various  other  schemes  are  often  resorted 
to.    (366.) 

Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  large  shippers  generally  have  an  advanta^  over  smaller 
ones.  Railway  discriminations  have  destroyed  fortunes  and  have  driven  people  out 
of  business.  The  public  has  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  they  still  prevail.  They 
now  generally  take  the  form  of  combinations  of  heavy  shippers  who  have  cars  and 
equipment  oi  their  own,  and  the  rental  that  they  are  able  to  command  for  the  use 
of  those  cars  is  very  great.  This  has  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  business  the  firms 
who  do  not  own  cars.  Railway  discriminations  are  beyond  legislation.  Possibly 
consolidation  may  remove  them.  The  apathy  of  the  public  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  present  laws,  which  aire  ample  for  the  purpose.     (695-697. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  existence  of  personal  discrimination  is  a  power- 
ful argument  for  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  He  refers  to  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  of  1885,  which  treated  specifically  of  many  of  the  evils  of  the  railway 
systems  at  that  time.  He  quotes  from  that  report  extensively  and  also  from  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  who  appeared  before  that  committee,  aa  well  as  from  the  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  from  other  sources,  to  show  that  die- 
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criminatioiia  in  railway  ratee  in  thia  conntiy  have  existed  for  many  years  and  are  in 
existence  to-day.  The  effect  of  these  discnminationa  is  to  build  up  the  strong  at  the 
expense  of  the  treak.  Another  effect  is  to  build  up  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the 
ram  communitiee.  In  many  instances  individual  business  has  been  built  up  at  cer- 
tain points  which  have  been  favored,  while  many  other  people  less  favored  have 
been  driven  out.  These  reports  have  stated  that  the  puolisned  freight  rates  were 
paid  by  scarcely  any  shippers,  and  that  no  one  shipper  knew  of  the  rate  another 
was  receiving.  Professor  Parsons  declares  further  that  while  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  of  1887  has  been  passed  for  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  growing  out  of 
these  discriminations  it  has  been  found  ineffective;  that  criminal  prosecutions  have 
been  found  ineffective  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law.     (12&-128. ) 

Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  eays  that  the 
practice  of  granting  rebates  and  personal  discriminations  was  formerly  very  preva- 
lent in  the  West,  but  that  he  has  known  of  none  recently.  He  presumes  thuit  there 
has  been  an  ^reement  among  railroads  to  maintain  rates.     (865. ) 

Mr.  Markham,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  consoli- 
dation of  railroads  will  be  advantageous  in  doing  away  with  discriminations.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  bill  freight  openly  at  one  rate  to  one  indi- 
vidual and  at  another  rate  to  another  individual  at  the  same  point.  The  shippen 
did  not  make  any  objections,  because  the  party  who  received  the  lower  rate  shipped 
a  much  larger  volume.  Since  that  time  there  nas  been  a  radical  change  of  thought, 
and  a  correspondingly  radical  change  of  action.  The  traffic  managers  want  to  be 
&iir,  but  are  not  always  able  to  resist  propositions  which  appear  to  be  fair  from  a 
business  standpoint.     (432,  433. ) 

2.  Oeneral  denial  of  exigtmee  of  practice. — Mr.  Gkiswold,  general  freight  and  pas- 
sen^r  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bailroad,  says  that  rate  cutting  seems  to  b^ 
decidedly  less  prevalent  than  several  years  ago.  The  latest  instances  that  he  has 
known  of  were  near  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  and  in  these  cases  it  was  not  possible 
to  fix  it  in  connection  with  all-rail  lines.  The  reason  of  the  diminution  of  cutting, 
he  thinks,  is  the  cooperation  of  the  larger  lines  in  maintaining  rates  and  in  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  the  interstate-commerce  act.     (614.) 

Mr.  Griswold  thinks  that  the  influence  of  rate  cutting  on  traffic  is  less  than  is 
B  iinetimes  supposed.  He  thinks  that  variations  of  traffic  are  more  likely  to  be  due 
til  other  conditions.  For  instance,  a  steamship  line  at  one  port  may  make  a  spe- 
cially attractive  rate  in  order  to  fill  a  steamer.  The  railroad  agents  are  notified  ofit, 
and  the^  go  around  among  the  shippers  and  get  a  cai^go.  There  is  not  necessarily 
any  cuttmg  of  the  railroad  rates.     (616.) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  says  that  so  far 
as  he  knows  freight  rates-are  well  maintained  at  the  present  time.  There  is  business 
enough  for  all,  and  there  is  very  little  temptation  to  disturb  rates.     (627.) 

Mr.  Makxbam,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  says  there  is  but  little  of  what  are 
known  as  special-commodity  rates  (designed  to  favor  particular  shippers),  rebates,  etc., 
in  existence  at  this  time.  The  practice  was  in  vogue  before  the  interstate-commerce 
law  went  into  effect  of  giving  special  rates  from  large  jobbing  centers,  but  it  has 
practically  ceased.     (437-439.) 

Mr.  GcaLAunEC,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  says  that  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  power  to  insure  tne  maintenance  of  publish^  taiifi 
rates  it  would  not  benefit  the  steamship  lines.  Rates  in  the  Southern  territory  are 
particularly  well  maintained.    Secret  rates  and  so  on  are  almost  unknown.     (448. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  railways  have  made  an  organized  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  secret  rate  cutting,  and  seem  able  to  cope  with  the  difflcultjf.  The  community 
of  interest  of  railroads  is  the  greatest  factor  m  respect  to  maintaining  rates.     (728.) 

Mr.  Gkkbne,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  combinations  among 
railroads  will  reduce  the  evil  of  personal  discriminations  so  that  the  question  will  no 
longer  be  a  burning  one.  He  believes  also  that  the  jienalty  for  discriminations  should 
be  placed  upon  the  railroad  corporation  rather  than  its  officers  individually.     (487. ) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  the  pay- 
ment of  rebates  and  the  making  of  discriminations  is  nearly  a  dead  practice.  I^tes 
are  uniform  to  shippers  to  a  degree  greater  than  ever  before.     (464. ) 

Mr.  Andkbson.  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  says  that  some 
3  years  ago  the  cnamber,  believing  that  the  railroads  were  discriminating  against  the 
city,  oi^ganized  a  transportation  Doard  and  employed  one  of  the  most  competent 
men  they  could  get  to  take  charge  of  it.  That  burean  was  maintained  2  years, 
and  was  discontinued  as  a  department  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  simply  because 
nobody  could  be  found  who  nad  any  complaints  to  make  against  the  transportation 
interests.  Mr.  Anderson  knew  in  past  years  of  the  existence  of  discriminations,  and 
he  had  sappoeed  that  they  still  existed;  but  they  seem  to  have  disappeared.  (639, 
640.) 

Mr.  DcHLAP,  manager  of  two  small  railroads  in  Georgia,  does  not  think  that  there 
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are  any  diacriminationa  of  conseqnence  aa  between  different  ahippers  in  the  Southern 
States.     He  says  in  particular  tiiat  his  lines  do  not  cut  rates.     (2,  4. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  does  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
diacriminations  between  persona  in  the  shipment  of  alkali  producta.  His  own  com- 
pany gets  the  open  rate.  The  railroads  solicit  business,  but  never  offer  to  reduce  the 
rate,  and  the  witness  believea  that  hia  three  or  four  competitors  get  no  advantage  in 
rates.     (85.) 

3.  New  England. — William  Z.  Biplby,  professor  of  economics  in  the  Massachuaetta 
Institute  of  Technology,  says  that  rates  are  being  cut  in  New  England  anywhere 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  on  west-bound  traffic.  He  refers  to  a  case  where  a  large 
ahipper  ia  aending  firat-clasa  freight  from  Boston  to  Seattle  for  95  centa  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  the  published  rate  is  $1.25.  The  reaaon  for  the  extended  cutting  now 
going  on  ia  that  the  large  amount  of  exports  and  the  large  amount  of  traffic  going 
east  nave  turned  a  great  many  empty  cars  upon  the  aeaboard  and  there  is  great  com- 
petition among  the  roads  for  filhng  those  cars  to  the  west.  Ordinarily  Canadian 
roada  are  allowed  by  the  American  roads  a  differential  and  given  an  advantage  in 
freight  rates  to  Chicago  ranging  anywhere  from  10  centa  up  upon  a  hundred  pounds. 
American  trunk  linea  have  now  begun  to  cut  under  the  differential,  and  traffic  which 
for  a  great  many  years  has  been  going  over  the  Canadian  linea  is  now  being  diverted 
over  some  of  the  main  trunk  lines.  Thia  rate  cutting  ia  not  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
eastern  trunk  linea  to  cut  ratea.  It  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  situation.  The  far 
western  connections  of  these  linea  apparently  are  desiroua  of  securing  business  which 
shall  be  diverted  to  their  lines  by  the- eastern  trunk  lines,  and  they  notify  their  eaat- 
em  connections  that  any  business  diverted  to  them  will  be  taken  at  a  considerable 
cut.  The  eastern  trunk  lines,  therefore,  must  either  take  businesa  and  transfer  it  to 
their  western  connections  at  a  reduction  or  allow  it  to  go  over  some  other  competing 
trunk  line.  Some  roads  would  be  glad  to  do  away  wim  the  rate  cutting  and  would 
welcome  any  amendment  to  the  interatate-commerce  law  which  would  enable  them 
to  maintain  rates.     (286-290. ) 

Professor  Pahsons  refers  to  the  discriminations  prevailing  on  the  Boston  and 
Albany  road  previous  to  its  lease  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  also  subsequent  to 
that  time,  and  from  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commission,  which  was 
admittedly  made  by  some  officer  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  Company  (the 
railroad  commission  not  having  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  or  any  power  to  ascertain 
them),  it  appeared  that  the  reductions  made  in  recent  yeara  from  the  published 
freight  rates  were  in  many  instances  as  high  as  73  per  cent,  and  in  nearly  all  instances 
as  much  as  10  per  cent;  that  shippers  did  not  dare  to  complain,  even  when  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  Massachusetts  railway  commission,  because  of  the  fear  that  they  would 
receive  worse  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  company.  The  report  of  the  railroad 
commision  on  this  subject  is  quoted  in  full. 

Professor  Parsons  declares  that  in  his  opinion  the  discriminations  made  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  as  well  as  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
road,  were  sufficient  to  create  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  individual  shippers;  that  a 
monopoly  is  any  advantage  which  tends  to  shut  out  competition.  He  gives  many 
instances  of  particular  discriminations  in  freight  rates,  and  argues  that  in  every  one 
of  those  instances  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  discrimination  was  made  had  been 
given  a  sufficient  benefit  to  enable  him  to  build  up  a  business,  while  the  lesa  favored 
competitor  was  compelled  to  go  out  of  business.     (126-132. ) 

Professor  Parsons  refers  to  discriminations  by  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  the  Boston 
and  Albany,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  as  shown  by  recent 
investigations.  The  discriminations  practiced  by  these  several  roads  related  to  local 
traffic  only.  Those  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Cowles  to  be  even  worse  than  those  of  the  Boston  and  Albany.  The  discriminations 
were  not  always  a  matter  of  personal  favoritism,  but  were  very  often  forced  upon  the 
roads  by  the  large  shippers,  who  threatened  to  take  the  trade  to  another  road. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  purpose  of  discrimination  is  to  let  the  favored  persons 
realize  a  large  profit,  while  at  other  times  the  managers  of  the  roads  themselves 
share  in  the  profit,  aa  waa  originally  the  case  in  the  building  up  of  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly. 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  in  the  investigation  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  case  it 
had  been  found  tliat  discriminations  had  been  resorted  to  by  the  road  to  build  up 
manufactories  on  the  line  of  the  road  by  giving  special  ratea.  The  Massachusetts 
railroad  commission  in  1894  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  average  freight  rate  on  New 
England  roada  was  alx>ut  double  the  average  freight  rate  in  the  Middle  States  or  in 
the  Middle  West  and_  nearly  double  the  average  freight  rate  for  the  whole  United 
States,  and  the  commission  argued,  therefore,  that  the  result  of  these  personal  dia- 
criminations had  been  unfavorable  to  New  England  generally,  and  especially  to 
Boston.    The  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  by  the  New  York  Central  has  evea 
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a  greater  tendency  in  that  direction,  becanae  the  New  York  Central  is  interested  in 
the  building  up  of  New  York  CSty.     (132,  133. ) 

4.  Pacific  coast. — Mr.  Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  saya  that 
there  ia  no  occasion  for  making  rebates  during  a  rate  war,  but  that  when  the  war 
oeaaes  there  ia  a  tendency  to  grant  such  rebates  and  secret  discriminations.  The 
witness  does  not  believe  there  is  a  single  8hip{)er  on  the  Pacific  coast  who  has  not,  at 
one  time  or  another,  received  these  discriminating  rates.  At  the  same  time  the 
thinking  shippers  have  made  every  effort  to  prevent  them.  The  only  reason  why  a 
good  merchant  seeks  a  relxite  is  in  order  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  competitor 
whom  be  knows  gets  one. 

The  Pacific  coast  railroads  defended  their  pncUce  of  making  secret  rebates  formerly 
on  the  ground  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  make  rates 
10  per  cent  lower  than  those  on  the  direct  routes,  in  view  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
roundabout  line  and  of  the  necessity  of  transferring  goods  from  rail  to  water  in  order 
to  reach  San  Francisco.  The  American  railroads  held  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  was 
not  entitled  to  the  business  and  that  they  would  not  allow  it  to  get  the  business,  so 
that  the  rates  were  cut  secretly  in  order  to  overcome  this  10  per  cent  differential. 
The  hardware  merchants  of  San  Francisco  got  together  and  agreed,  solely  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  doing  awar  with  secret  rebates,  that  they  would  sacrifice  the  advantage 
of  this  10  per  cent  dirorential  and  not  ship  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  at  all.  The 
result  is  that  that  road  is  now  out  of  busmess  in  San  Francisco  territory,  which  no 
morebelongsto itthan VictoriaandVanoouverbelongtotheSouthemPacific.    (748.) 

Mr.  Stcbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  secret  discriminatioifii 
which  it  is  claimed  were  formerly  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Canadian  Pacific  differ- 
ential no  longer  have  any  motive  since  that  differential  has  been  abolished.  He  sup- 
poeee  that  there  may  have  been  some  rate  cutting  bythe  lines  east  of  the  Misasouri 
Kiver,  though  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  know.  Me  states  definitely  that  there  is 
now  no  rate  cutting  oy  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.     (762. ) 

5.  Standard  Oil  Company. — Professor  Pabsons  declares  that  advantages  in  rates  are 
given  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  railways  in  comparison  with  the  rates  given  to 
other  oil-refining  companies.  He  states  that  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Boston  the 
rate  on  oil  was  24  cents;  but  from  Cleveland — the  headquarters  of  wnat  was  known 
as  the  Western  refining  interests,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Standard  Oil  monopoly — 
to  any  other  point  in  hew  England  the  rate  was  the  Boston  rate  plus  the  local  rate 
from  Boston  to  the  point  of  shipment.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  had  enormous 
oil  tanks  near  Boston  and  shipped  its  oil  there  by  boat,  and  thus  was  able  to  drive 
the  Western  refining  interests  practically  out  of  the  New  Engkmd  field  by  reason  of 
the  railway  discrimmations. 

He  further  states  that  the  oil  tanks  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  ordi- 
narily weigh  from  35,000  to  50,000  pounds,  were  billed  through  by  the  New  England 
roods  at  24,000  pounds  and  were  paid  for  on  that  basis.  The  railways  attributed 
these  discrepancies  to  error;  but  it  was  very  significant  that  all  the  errors  were  in 
favor  of  the  trust  and  none  against  it.  This  witness  says,  further,  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  had  a  large  refinery  near  Chicago,  and  that  the  rate  on  oil  from  Chicago 
to  New  Orleans  was  made  25  per  cent  lower  than  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans, 
thus  driving  the  Cleveland  refiners  out  of  the  New  Orleans  field.     (126, 129.) 

B.  Hetliods  of  dlicrlmlnatlon. — 1.  &mera%.— Professor  Ripley  says  that 
rate  cutting  is  sometimes  done  by  means  of  the  subterfuge  of  a  "hold  over. ' '  Rates  are 
cat  and  the  explanation  made  that  the  road  has  a  long-time  contract  with  the  shipper 
to  whom  the  cut  rates  are  given.  Rate  cutting  is  sometimes  accomplished  through 
the  giving  of  rebates.  A  Western  road,  for  instance,  may  deposit  an  amount  of 
money  in  a  Boston  bank  to  the  credit  of  a  certain  New  England  freight  agent.  The 
agent  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  that  for  cash,  which  he  pays  out  in  rebates,  the 
shipper  of  course  payiuR  by  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the  established  rate,  that 
being  a  matter  of  record.  Again,  rate  cutting  may  be  done  through  the  underclaasi- 
fication  of  freight,  i.  e..  freight  is  classified  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  at  which  it 
should  be  clasaified.  Tne  process  of  underbilling  is  another  means  by  which  rates 
are  cut.  The  shipment  is  made  at  a  rate  for  a  lone  through  haul.  The  freight  is 
then  taken  off  at  an  intermediate  point  to  which  the  local  rate  would  be  considerably 
higher  than  its  proportion  of  a  through  rate. 

The  existence  of  rate  catting  is  very  widespread.  The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  do 
away  with  competition.     (286-290.) 

2.  MxtdattifitxUum  of  good* — Underbilling  (see,  also,  Clamifieatum  Ingpedors,  p. 
Lxxxvi). — Mr.  GniswoLD,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land Railroad,  says  that  the  agents  and  receiving  clerks  of  his  road  are  directed  to 
watch  doeely  ana  see  that  articles  shipped  conform  to  the  invoice  furnished  by  the 
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BhippeiB.  In  practice,  however,  the  road  is  largely  dependent  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  Miippers.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  without  examination  what  the  hidden  con- 
tents of  the  cases  are.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  an 
inspection  bnreau  at  Baltimore,  but  it  has  not  been  extended  to  the  other  lines  there. 
Mr.  Griswold  does  not  think  that  a  Government  inspection  would  be  superior  to  one 
estabUshed  by  the  railroads.     (623. ) 

Professor  Riplei  says  that  in  many  respects  the  roads  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ship- 
pers. A  shipper  may  underclassify  his  eoods  and  get  second  or  third  class  rates  on 
goods  which  ought  to  come  under  a  higher  classification.  The  shipping  agent  can 
never  be  sure  from  his  personal  knowledge  that  goods  are  properly  classified.    (288. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN,  of  the  Southern  classification  committee,  testifies  that  by  under- 
billing  is  meant  the  under  reporting  of  weight  or  false  description  of  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  rwiuced  rate,  and  he  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
things  with  which  the  transportation  companies  have  to  deal.  It  is  not  only  because 
companies  lose  revenue  by  underbilling,  out  it  prevents  the  honest  shipper  from 
doing  business  or  drives  him  into  the  same  unfair  practices  himself.  Several  examples 
were  given  of  the  unjust  practice  of  underbilling.  In  one  of  the  Southern  States  a 
large  jobbing  house  was  found  to  be  underbilling  to  the  extent  of  from  $11  to  $50  a 
day.  The  worst  feature  of  this  particular  case  was  that  in  the  same  city  another 
house  in  the  same  line  of  business  did  not  underbill,  and  lost  a  considerable  amount 
of  trade  because  of  its  honestv.  Whisky  and  vinegar  are  sometimes  billed  as  molas- 
ses, because  the  rates  on  molasses  are  lower  than  they  are  on  whisky  and  vinegar. 
There  seems  to  be  systematic  imderbilling  going  on  all  the  time.  Sometimes  a  large 
piece  of  machinery  is  taken  apart  and  its  component  parts  shipped  as  rough  castings 
merely  to  get  a  lower  freight  classification. 

Only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  underbilling  is  connived  at  by 
the  railroads.  In  many  cases  it  is  started  by  the  soliciting  agent  of  the  road,  per- 
haps, who  is  greedy  for  the  business  and  tells  the  shipper  how  he  can  avoid  the  classi- 
fications by  the  process  of  underbilling;  but  this  is  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
cases.    The  practice  seems  to  be  increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

The  classification  committee  has  no  machinery  by  which  it  can  protect  the  roads 
from  the  evils  of  underbilling,  but  the  traffic  associations  have  taken  measures  to  pre- 
vent it  whenever  they  can,  and  have  agents  whose  business  it  is  to  ferret  out  cases  of 
this  sort  Any  single  road  would  find  it  difficult  to  enforce  the  classification.  It 
should  be  from  a  general  or  joint  agency  of  all  the  roads  in  the  classification  territory. 
The  witness  does  not  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  be  of  any 
efiicient  service  in  preventing  underbilling.  The  railroads  are  perfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  themselves  on  this  question  if  they  want  to  do  so,  and  if  they  do  not 
the  commission  would  find  great  diflSculty  in  doing  it.     (672-674.) 

3.  Private  cars. — Mr,  McGovern  testifies  that  one  of  the  principal  ways  in  which 
discrimination  is  now  practiced  is  by  private  companies  owning  their  own  cars  and 
carrying  goods  at  lower  rates  than  the  railroad  companies  do.  This  is  often  done  by 
the  railroads  allowing  the  private  company  a  greater  rate  per  mile  for  wheelage  than 
is  pidd  others,  sometimes  as  much  as  1  cent  per  mile  per  car  being  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  car.     (674.) 

4.  Cartage. — Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  testifies  that 
what  is  known  as  cartage  in  railway  parlance  is  brought  about  by  a  line,  in  order  to 
secure  business,  agreeing  to  cart  goods  without  any  charge — in  other  words,  to  include 
cartage  in  the  rate.  The  Central  Railway  Clearing  House  would  not  know  anything 
about  the  existence  of  this  practice.  He  thinks  there  is  not  as  much  of  this  sort  of 
business  as  formerly,  because  the  bills  now  ordinarily  specify  a  certain  amount  for 
cartage.     (726.) 

5.  Shrinkage  of  through  rates.— r^r.  Nicholson  testifies  that  it  would  be  possible 
where  two  lines  are  interchanging  traffic  for  the  Eastern  trunk  line  to  accept  the 
regular  published  tariff  rate  and  at  the  same  time  enter  into  an  agreement  that  the 
Western  line  would  shrink  its  percentage  of  rate.  That  would  not  go  into  the  clear- 
ing house.  The  waybills  would  be  made  to  read  correctly,  and  any  shrinkage  would 
be  taken  care  of  in  some  other  way.  He  does  not  know  of  any  of  that  at  the  present 
time.     (726.) 

C.  Dlscrlminationt  a»  aflTected  by  Icf^islation.— Professor  Parsons  does 
not  believe  it  possible  to  remove  discriminations  by  legislation  of  a  regulative  char- 
acter, because  the  railWay  managers  could  give  preference  by  through  car  service, 
car  mileage  allowances,  elevator  commis.sions,  and  8ub.sidie«  of  various  kinds,  or  by 
a  private  arrangement  in  the  shape  of  direct  bribery  where  no  record  of  the  transac- 
tion is  kept.  Di-scriminations  can  not  possibly  be  wiped  out  so  long  as  the  roads  are 
in  private  hands,  and  the  only  way  to  do  away  with  them  is  to  remove  the  cause — 
antagonism  of  interest  between  the  managers  of  the  road  and  the  public  by  govern- 
mental ownership.    In  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  personal  di'scrimina- 
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tions  were  oitirely  abolished  after  the  roads  were  taken  over  b}r  the  government, 
and  in  not  one  of  the  30  countries  of  the  world  owning  and  operating  their  own  rail- 
roads have  any  complaints  ever  been  made  with  reference  to  personal  discrimination. 
(133,  134.) 

Mr.  McGovBRN  believes  there  is  adequate  l^slation  on  this  subject  at  present,  and 
possibly  it  would  be  better  if  the  penalty  were  made  less  severe.  The  penalty  now 
IS  fine  and  imprisonment.  If  the  imprisonment  feature  were  eliminated  it  might  be 
better,  as  it  is  difficult  to  ^et  a  railroad  agent  or  a  shipper  to  testify  against  another 
when  the  penalty  for  the  mfraction  of  the  law  is  imprisonment.  The  fine  should  be 
made  cumulative  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  violation  of  the  law  is  deliberate  and 
intentinual  and  has  been  followed  for  any  length  of  time.     (674. ) 

V.  BISOBIMINATION  BETWEEN  PliAOES. 

A.  CSeneral  principles — DUcuMlon  (see  also  Differentiai  rates,  p.  xcii). — 
1.  Pradice  <u  to  long  and  thort  hatiU. — Professor  Riplby  presents  a  diagram  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  practical  working  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the 
interstate  commerce  act,  which  permits  rates  for  a  longer  haul  to  be  lower  than 
those  for  a  shorter  haul  over  the  same  road  where  conditions  are  dissimilar.  Often 
over  a  long  stretch  of  noncompetitive  territory  situated  between  two  competitive 
points  rates  will  not  vary  at  all.  This  is  sometimes  true  of  a  stretch  of  200  or  800 
miles.  When  a  competitive  point  is  reached  rates  take  a  sudden  drop.  Beyond 
the  competitive  point,  in  a  noncompetitive  field,  the  rates  rise  suddenly,  and  all 
that  the  traffic  will  bear  in  the  way  of  rates  is  put  on  until  the  next  competitive 
point  is  reached.  Frequently  at  these  competitive  points  a  secret  rate,  less  than  the 
pablished  rate,  is  given.  The  result  is  that  these  competitive  points  have  a  great 
advantage  over  places  where  there  is  no  competition.     (296, 297.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  higher  charges  for  the  shorter  than  for  the  longer 
haol  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  on  account  of  water  competition.  He  does  not  know 
of  any  such  practices  in  any  territory  north  of  Virgima.  His  own  road  does  not 
charge  more  for  an  intermediate  than  for  a  terminal  point  in  any  case,  either  on 
interstate  or  intrastate  business.  He  wopld  not  consider  it  good  poucy.  It  is  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  people  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  an  inconvenience  to  the  railroad 
company  to  have  different  methods  of  making  rates  for  interstate  business  and  for 
intrastate  business  in  the  same  territory.  Moreover,  it  would  injure  the  road  in 
injuring  the  communities  served  by  it.  Whatever  harms  any  community  or  any 
set  uf  shippers  tends  to  Injure  the  road;  and  this  is  a  universal  principle.     (616. ) 

Mr.  Gnswoldj  however,  suspects  that  higher  charges  for  shorter  nauls  than  for 
longer  do  exist  in  some  cases  in  the  North,  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  he  does  not 
think  it  is  intentional.  In  meeting  certain  conditions  other  cases  are  sometimes 
overlooked  which  ought  to  have  been  met  at  the  same  time.     (626.) 

2.  Rtghtt  oflocalitieg. — Mr.  Whesleb,  especially  in  connection  wiui  his  discussion 
of  the  Pacific  coast  rate  situation,  points  out  that  the  railroads  have  enormous  power 
to  promote  one  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  another.  While  it  is  claimed 
that  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  snippers  are  the  same,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  interests  of  ship^rs  in  different  sections  are  often  opposed  to  one 
another  and  the  railroads  may  side  with  one  or  the  other.  This  witness  thinks  each 
section  or  city  should  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  its  own  advantage  of  situation.     ( 745. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  chamber  of  commerce,  declares  that  there  has  been 
too  much  paternalism  practiced  by  the  railroads.  The  railroads  have  no  right  to 
assume  paternal  functions  over  any  city,  locality,  or  individual.  This  policy  has 
benefited  the  Eastern  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  West.  Nevertheless  the  Northwest 
and  immediate  North  are  gaining  in  that  business  all  the  time  in  spite  of  the  discrim- 
inations in  favor  of  the  Northeast.    (695. ) 

3.  Poicer  of  railroads. — Professor  Riplby  says  that  the  railroad  has  the  life  and 
death  of  manu&cturers  in  its  hands.  He  remembers  hearing  of  an  attempt  which 
was  made  to  establish  a  paper  pulp  factory  at  Denver.  The  men  back  of  the  scheme 
were  notified  by  one  of  the  roads  that  if  they  established  a  pulp  mill  at  Denver 
which  would  prevent  large  shipments  of  freight  which  had  formerly  come  from 
Wisconsin,  the  road  would  kill  the  business  at  any  cost.  Whether  this  mill  was 
subsequently  established  or  not  Mr.  Ripley  does  not  know.  He  believes  that  the 
power  of  the  roads  is  equally  great  over  the  miner  of  coal  and  ore  and  Uie  producers 
of  other  commodities.    ( 287, 288. ) 

Mr.  McOovBKN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  declares  that  railway 
rates  have  less  to  do.  with  the  building  up  of  communities  than  people  generally 
imagine.  Of  course,  if  the  railroads  should  set  out  with  the  deliberate  intention  to 
kiU  one  town  with  freight  rates  and  to  build  up  another  by  a  sort  of  hothouse  proc- 
ess, they  might  be  able  to  do  it  as  a^inst  local  wealth  and  energy;  but  as  a  general 
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proposition  the  growth  of  towns  does  not  depend  very  lai^ly  upon  rates,  but  more 
upon  the  enterprise  and  push  of  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Many  instances  were  given 
and  comparisons  made  where  cities  having  better  railway  facilities  and  lower  rates 
had  not  grown  so  rapidly  as  cities  less  favorably  situated.     (686. ) 

4.  Dwcuation  as  to  jumfication  of  dwcrimination  hetioeen  small  and  large  town*. — Pro- 
fessor RiPLBT  says  that  the  question  involved  in  discrimination  as  to  locaUties  is 
whether  a  given  tonnage  shall  come  from  20  sources  or  whether  it  shall  come  from 
1,000  sources;  whether  there  shall  be  a  few  large  industries  or  a  great  number  of 
small  ones.  The  effect  of  local  discrimination  is  to  concentrate  business  and  popula- 
tion in  a  few  centers.  Business  enterprises  are  abandoned  in  a  place  discriminated 
Xinst,  not  because  it  has  become  more  expensive  to  manufacture  at  that  particular 
ce  than  formerly,  but  because  it  is  much  cheaper  to  carry  on  business  in  some 
other  place  on  account  of  the  better  railroad  facilities  offered.  It  is  at  places  in  favor 
of  which  railroad  discriminations  are  made  that  the  plants  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations  are  located.  The  doing  away  with  local  discriminations  would  lead 
to  a  much  more  widespread  distribution  of  industries  in  the  small  towns  of  the  coun- 
try with  less  of  the  aggregation  of  industries  in  particular  centers  which  get  the 
benefit  of  competitive  rates.     ( 295-299. ) 

Mr.  Mabkhah,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  states  that  the  statistics  given  (above,  p. 
Lxxiv)  in  respect  to  the  reduction  of  railway  rates  refer  almost  wholly  to  through  ratM, 
but  that  there  has  been  also  a  reduction  in  local  rates,  though  not  correspondingly 
so  great.  The  rates  on  cotton  have  been  revised  two  or  three  times  in  the  last  20 
years,  and  there  were  reductions  in  merchandise  in  the  Southern  States  as  well  as  in 
the  Northern  States  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central.  The  excessive  reduction  on 
through  rates  does  not  entail  a  burden  on  the  railroads,  because  if  the  roads  did  not 
take  this  competitive  business  at  the  low  rates  they  would  lose  so  much  revenue, 
which  would  have  to  be  made  up  on  the  traffic  from  noncompetitive  points.  If  we 
divide  the  whole  expense  of  the  railroad  up  into  three  parts,  the  roads  could  not 
control;  the  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  it  will  pay  "movement  expense." 
The  other  two-thirds  expense  goes  on  whether  that  business  is  taken  or  not,  and  any 
amount  in  excess  of  this  "  movement  expense"  that  can  be  obtained  is  just  so  much 
more  that  can  be  applied  toward  meeting  the  fixed  two-thirds  expense,  and  thereby 
enables  the  road  to  make  the  burden  that,  much  lighter  for  the  local  or  noncom- 
petitive traffic.  The  movement  of  this  competitive  freight  will  not  always  incur 
even  the  entire  expense  embraced  in  the  several  items  comprising  the  "movement 
expense;"  one-third  of  it  is  interest  on  stock  and  bonds;  another  one-third  the  fixed 
expense  of  the  maintenance  of  stations  and  station  grounds,  salaries  of  the  general 
officers  and  operatives,  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  whether  the  competitive  busi- 
ness is  taken  or  not,  these  two  items  being  denominated  "fixed  expense."  "Move- 
ment expense,"  making  up  the  other  third,  consists  of  the  wages  of  engineers,  fire- 
men, conductors,  brakemen,  repairs,  fuel,  oil,  waste,  water,  and  wear  and  tear  of 
rails  and  track.  As  competitive  traffic  is  offered  at  certain  specified  rates  made  by 
influences  which  the  railway  can  not  control,  the  "movement  expense"  of  such 
traffic  might  be  decreased  considerably,  so  that  the  entire  additional  expense  of  the 
movement  of  the  competitive  freight  would  in  many  cases  be  inappreciable.  This 
low  expense  may  be  covered  by  very  low  rates  without  injury  to  any  community  or 
locality,  and  yet  the  rates  which  the  railroad  must  charge  upon  other  traffic  would 
necessarily  be  higher  in  order  that  the  entire  cost  might  te  covered  and  the  property 
safely  and  successfully  operated. 

This  apparent  local  discrimination  helps  the  local  point  as  well  as  the  competitive 
point,  that  the  railroad  by  taking  the  goods  at  the  competitive  point  at  low  rates 
makes  a  little  profit,  which  is  just  that  much  added  to  its  receipts,  and  is  just  that 
much  advantage  to  the  local  points.  The  railroad  can  add  to  its  receipts  more  than 
to  its  expenses  by  taking  such  competitive  traffic. 

A  community  of  interest  in  some  way  might  prove  beneficial  in  preventing  the 
gradual  decrease  in  rates  at  competitive  points,  but  the  things  that  have  operated 
largely  to  reduce  those  rates  have  been  the  rivalry  of  towns  situated  on  different 
roads  and  the  necessities  of  commercial  communities.  Railroads  that  serve  particu- 
lar communities  or  trade  centers  can  not  resist  the  demand  for  putting  those  people 
oh  a  plane  where  they  will  be  enabled  to  do  business  and  build  up  the  railroads  as 
well  as  the  towns.  The  witness  does  not  think  there  is  any  community  of  interest 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  trade  centers.     (436-438. ) 

Mr.  Tamwtt,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  to 
charge  more  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul  is  a  discrimination,  though  he  will 
not  say  that  it  is  necessarily  an  unjust  discrimination.  When  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  making  of  rates  he  did  away  with  it  on  the  ground  that  the  additional  revenue 
which  might  be  got  by  such  discriminations  was  not  enough  to  justify  his  company  in 
subjecting  itself  to  constant  attacks  for  discrimination,  and  to  the  constant  necessity 
of  defeudmg  such  rates  as  just  and  reasonable.    He  regards  as  reasonable  the  clause 
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of  the  inteTBtate-commeroe  act  which  prohibits  (ordinarily)  a  higher  charge  for  a 
shorter  haul,  provided  it  does  not  ezclade  competition  by  forcing  a  reduction  of  rates 
to  intermediate  points  that  the  railroad  can  not  submit  to.  He  would  not  approve 
an  aljeolutely  ironclad  rule.  He  would  not  think  it  always  just  to  forbid  the  meeting 
of  competition,  even  if  it  does  make  a  discrimination  against  intermediate  points. 
'  But  an  elai^c  prohibition,  with  allowances  for  special  cases,  he  considers  justifiable. 
(630-432.) 

Mr.  Andkbson,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsbuiv,  does  not  think 
that  anjust  discruninations  between  places  can  long  be  maintained.  If  one  city  or 
dii!trict  is  especially  favored,  the  railroads  that  serve  other  districts  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  grant  them  the  same  concessions.     (638. ) 

It  is  true  that  compliunts  existed  up  to  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Anderson's  testimony 
of  discriminations  a^nst  Pittsbuiv  and  in  favor  of  Buffalo,  in  that  both  Pittsburg 
and  Bufialo,  as  terminal  points,  had  the  same  rate  from  the  West,  though  the  distance 
to  BnBalo  is  greater.  This  ^ve  Buffalo  an  advantage  over  Pittsburg  in  the  large  dis- 
tributing temtorj'  of  which  it  was  the  center,  and  also  in  shipments  to  New  York, 
since,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson,  goods  can  be  sent  to  New  York  cheaper  from 
Bufialo  than  from  Pittsburg.     (639,  640,  647. ) 

Mr.  Gribwold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, can  conceive  of  its  being  the  interest  of  a  road  to  build  ap  a  town,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  other  towns  on  its  line.  His  road  mi^ht  put  in  a  siding  to  encourage 
a  new  lactoi^,  or  might  make  a  special  rate  on  the  building  material  for  it.  It  would 
not  give  such  an  estaolishment  any  rates  on  its  product  which  similar  establishments 
on  the  Une  at  other  points  did  not  get;  that  would  be  direct  discrimination,  and  Mr. 
Griswold  does  not  know  of  any  such  practice. 

5.  Long  and  thori  haul  dause  tn  State  lau>t. — Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  thinks  that  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause 
has  been  generally  enforced  by  the  State  commissions  within  the  Southern  States'; 
not,  however,  in  Virginia.     (631.) 

Mr.  Teisbebo,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minne- 
sota, says  that  the  railroad  law  of  his  State  contains  a  long  and  short  haul  clause 
similar  to  that  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  State  railroad  and  warehouse 
oommisaion  has  an  authority  to  suspend  this  clause,  similar  to  that  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Two  apphcations  for  suspension  have  been  made,  and  both 
have  been  refused.     (365.) 

B.  liong  and  ihort  haul  dlMnrlmtnatlons  In  the  South— Basing- 
polnt  aystem. — 1.  Exigence  and  criticism  of  practice. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Board  of  Trade,  declares  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  has 
been  largely  depressed  by  ignoring  the  "long  ana  short  haul "  principle.  The  great 
trunk  systems  of  the  country  rarely  have  any  trouble  over  this  clause.  The  south- 
em  territory  is  where  this  difficulty  obtains,  and  it  all  centers  around  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  low  rates  to  meet  water  competition  at  certain  points,  and  that  to 
these  must  be  added  local  rates  back  to  the  interior.  The  interior  is  thus  checked 
by  high  rates.  Advantage  is  given  to  certain  towns,  whether  they  have  commercial 
merit  or  not,  that  merely  happen  to  be  situated  on  a  river,  creek,  or  canal.  This 
policy  has  been  very  injurious  to  the  South.  When  the  Ix)uisville  and  Nashville 
Railway  opened  business  after  the  war,  water  competition  was  effective  from  Cincin- 
nati and  Louisville  to  Nashville,  but  now  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  a  boat  loads 
with  freight  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville,  and  yet  the  rates  made  from  Cincinnati  to 
Nashville  are  based  on  old  river  competition.     (696-697. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  testified  that  the  "  basing-point  system  "  is  the  successor  of  the  "  long 
and  short  haul"  system  of  making  rates.  Banning  with  the  theory  that  rates 
most  be  reduced  where  there  is  competition  between  water  and  rail,  the  railways 
extend  that  principle  to  railway  crossings.  The  effects  are  evil  to  the  roads  and  to 
the  people,  often  preventing  the  establishment  of  industries  at  more  eligible  points 
npon  a  railroad  than  at  the  crossings.  The  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  has  done  away 
with  this  system,  with  the  result  that  industries  are  scattered  from  one  end  of  its 
line  to  the  other.  Southern  rradSj  especially  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  have 
operated  on  the  discriminating  principle  very  largely.  The  Cincinnati  Southern 
never  operated  on  it,  and  has  never  had  any  conflict  with  the  "long  and  short  haul" 
cian-ae.     (697.) 

Mr.  Da  VAST,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  an  organization  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  says  that  the  bureau  has  accomplished  a  good  deal  in 
securing  more  just  freight  rates  for  Memphis  and  its  vicinity.  The  bureau  does  not 
believe,  however,  that  discriminations  Isetween  long  and  short  hauls  should  be 
altogether  abolished.  It  favors  the  doing  away,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  discrimina- 
tions i^^DSt  North  and  South  (Carolina  mill  points  in  shipments  from  the  West  as 
compared  with  New  England  and  coast  points,  bat  in  shipments  from  New  York  and 
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the  East  to  St.  LoniB  smd  Memphis  it  finds  Memphis  at  a  disadvantage  because  the  rail- 
roads  claim  that  thev  can  not  reduce  the  through  rates  to  Memphis  without  reducing 
and  disorganizing  all  of  their  local  rates.  The  conditionsof  transportation  at  different 
points  are  so  different  that  it  is  hard  to  establish  any  just  rule  in  regard  to  long  and 
shorthauls.  The  witness  admits  that  discriminations  against  intermediate  towns  and 
in  favor  of  competitive  points  tend  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  factories  and 
industries  at  intermediate  points.  He  says  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  gain  in  busi- 
ness to  the  railroads  by  fostering  the  establishment  of  industries  at  intermediate 
points  would  equal  the  loas  of  business  at  the  competitive  points  by  maintaining 
nigher  rates  there.    (5,  8. ) 

Mr.  TA.I1C0TT,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the  lone 
and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  has  never  been  fully  observed 
in  the  Southern  States.  For  instance,  rates  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta  are  higher  than 
the  lates  from  Chicago  to  Savannah  or  Charleston,  though  the  freight  goes  through 
Atlanta  to  reach  those  points.  These  conditions  are  caused  by  actual  competition. 
Mr.  TaJcott  believes,  however,  that  all  the  roads  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  law. 
They  have  claimed  that  they  can  not  carry  it  out  in  every  respect.     (630, 632. ) 

Mr.  DuNLAP,  an  officer  of  the  Grainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern  Railroad  and  of 
the  Tallulah  Falls  Bailway,  both  short  lines,  says  that  the  business  of  those  lines  is 
mostly  local,  and  that  discriminations  between  long  and  short  hauls  are  of  little 
importance  upon  them.  There  are  three  or  four  common  points  where  these  roads 
have  competition,  and  the  rate  to  them  is  a  httle  lower  than  to  the  intermediate 
points.     (2.) 

2.  Oeneral  defense. — Mr.  McGovkrn,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  tes- 
tifies that  the  principal  difference  between  the  rate  system  in  the  South  and  in  the 
other  two  sections  of  the  country  is  that  in  the  South  there  are  lower  rates  to  what 
afe  called  Ixusing  or  competitive  points  than  to  the  small  local  stations.  These  rates 
were  first  established  in  competition  with  water  transportation,  and  the  basing-point 
system  grew  out  of  this  principle.  Afterwards  new  rail  lines  were  built  and  there 
was  competition  between  all-rail  carriers  and  between  markets  that  forced  the  rates 
down  to  large  towns  where  there  was  no  water  competition  at  all.  The  roads  have 
not  believed  that  they  ought  to  be  called  on  to  put  down  rates  equally  to  every  inter- 
mediate point  where  competition  does  not  exist.  The  only  difference  in  conditions 
as  between  Geoii^a  and  Ohio  is  that  in  Ohio  there  had  been  a  flat  fourth-section 
basis  before  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed.  In  the  South  competition 
exists  not  only  with  the  sensible  traffic  officials,  but  with  others  who  are  not  so  sensi- 
ble, but  who  are  still  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
roads.  Competition  is  anything  that  compels  the  carrier  to  reduce  a  rate,  and  one 
competing  road  would  be  as  much  affected  by  it  as  another.  There  is  not  so  much  of 
a  tendency  to  establish  basing  points  arbitrarily  in  the  South  as  there  formerly  was. 
They  were  established  and  are  maintained  by  reason  of  competition  and  competitive 
rates.     (67»-680.) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when  he 
was  directly  connected  with  rate  making  in  the  Southern  States  the  Msing-poiut  sys- 
tem, in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  now  used,  had  not  been  developed.  The 
system  on  Western  business  then  was  that  the  roads  north  of  the  Ohio  River  made 
uie  same  rate  from  any  given  point,  as  Chicago,  to  all  points  on  the  river,  and  the 
roads  south  of  the  river  made  the  same  rate  from  all  points  on  the  river  to  each  inte- 
rior point.  The  combination  of  these  two  rates  to  and  from  the  river  made  the 
through  rate.  As  far  as  practicable  the  most  important  distributing  points  were  given 
the  same  rate,  to  enable  them  to  develop  equally.  The  rates  to  other  points  were 
generally  made  by  adding  to  the  rates  to  these  distributing  points  the  local  tariff  of 
the  road  over  which  the  freight  went.  This  was  a  recognition  of  the  general  princi- 
ple which  is  used  in  the  present  basing-point  system.     (629, 630. ) 

Mr.  Markham  states  that  what  is  Known  as  the  "basing  point  system"  of  the 
Southern  States  is  simply  that  when  a  town  has  grown  to  any  importance,  so  as  to 
have  a  wholesale  business,  then  it  gets  rates  which  are  related  to  rates  that  are  made 
to  other  jobbing  centers.  The  system  would  start  from  a  point  like  Atlanta  or  New 
Orleans  and  gradually  extend  to  other  towns  that  were  of  sufficient  commercial  im- 
portance to  justify  the  receipt  of  as  good  rates  as  the  larger  cities.  The  rates  are  not 
always  the  same  to  the  different  points,  but  their  relations  to  each  other  are  such  as 
to  enable  each  place  to  trade  in  the  outlying  territory  that  might  be  claimed  as  trib- 
utary to  it.  The  determination  of  what  should  be  a  basing  point  is  somewhat  arbi- 
trary and  involves  an  infraction  of,  or  an  exemption  from,  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  The  rates  from  New  York  and  Chicago  to 
the  same  territory  are  related.  A  rate  from  one  place  could  not  be  changed  with- 
out a  demand  being  made  for  a  reduction  in  the  other  rate.  The  rates  were  very 
early  fixed  from  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  to  the  southern  tei^ 
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ritory  near  the  Missifiaippi,  and  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
ntee  bo  as  to  equalise  them  from  the  various  points.     (439. ) 

Mr.  Markham  states  farther  that  the  competition  of  the  rivers  made  the  rail  rates 
in  the  first  instance.  The  differentials  eetabliBhed  at  that  time  obtain  to  a  large 
extent  now.  Manjr  commercial  conditions  preyailii^  may  necessitate  changes 
of  iste.  In  a  meeting  of  the  traffic  managers  of  the  various  competing  railway 
lines  various  influences  arise,  and  it  often  requires  a  long  time  to  establish  certain 
fixed  differentials  between  the  various  shipping  places  and  a  common  trade  center, 
each  manager  being  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  trade  for  his  own  line  and 
threatening  to  maie  other  special  rates  if  not  given  equal  treatment.  The  de- 
fense set  up  by  the  Southern  railways  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  United  States  courts,  that  the  low  rates  granted  to  the  important  Southern 
dtiee  was  because  of  the  water  competition,  is  a  true  one.  It  may  have  been  true  in 
the  first  instance,  even  though  no  boats  were  plying  on  the  rivers  reaching  those 
cities,  because  if  the  railroads  were  to  put  up  the  rates  a  river  traffic  would  soon  be 
created.  The  railroads  would  protect  themselves  from  the  river  competition  as  they 
would  from  a  rival  railroad.  Even  when  water  competition  is  killed  by  such  low 
rates  the  railroads  seldom  advance  rates  afterwards.  They  could  not  easily  be  ad- 
vanced, because  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  adjusted  their  prices  and 
their  business  operations  to  them,  and  the  change  would  cause  a  general  disturbance 
of  the  fixed  conditions.  Moreover,  a  traffic  officer,  from  long  association  and  work- 
ing traffic  under  those  rates,  can  not  readily  disassociate  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
the  busineeB  is  properly  conducted,  and  that  any  other  rates  would  be  improper. 
(434-435.) 

Mr.  Markham  denies  the  charge  that  the  railroads  lose  money  by  hauling  freight 
at  very  low  rates  on  through  traffic  from  competitive  points  and  made  up  those 
loeeee  Dy  increasing  their  local  rates.  He  said  the  railroads  at  the  interior  points 
have  reasonable  rated  which  will  enable  those  towns  and  communities  to  do  busi- 
ness; that  the  railroads  find  the  situation  at  the  river  points  such  that  they  can  ^t 
tn^c  only  by  making  a  certain  very  low  rate;  that  while  that  rate  may  necessarily 
be  very  low,  only  a  fractional  part  of  what  it  is  at  interior  points,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  road  is  losing  money  on  that  traffic,  because  the  rate  will  ena- 
ble the  road  to  add  to  its  receipts  more  than  to  its  expenses.     (436-438.) 

Mr.  Markham  states  that  if  his  railroad  hauled  all  freight  at  an  average  rate  they 
would  get  joflt  as  much  money  as  they  do  now;  that  the  railroads  would  be  very  glad 
to  get  the  average  rate  for  a  car  of  merchandise.  The  rates  to  Southern  points  remote 
from  the  rivets  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  points  on  the  rivers,  because  the  roads 
could  not  be  successfully  operated,  particularly  the  Southern  roads,  if  all  rates  were 
reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  river  rates.     (435. ) 

3.  I^ect  of  competition  ofHUgissippi  River  (see  also  ^.  cucxxvil) . — ^Mr.  Wilson  testifies 
that  water  transportation  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivera  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  river  points  is  recognized  very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  trade  relations  at 
all  river  points — the  rates  are  lower  tlian  to  the  interior  points.  The  rates  to  Atlanta, 
for  instance,  are  much  higher  than  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  Selma, 
where  the  Cincinnati  rates  are  104  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate  as  against  55  per 
cent  of  the  distance,  is  excluded,  because  there  is  no  water  competition  by  way  of 
Mobile  from  New  York.     (689. ) 

Mr.  Markham  refers  particularly  to  the  rates  on  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Memphis  down,  and  compares  them  with  the  railroad  rates  in  the  same  territory, 
saying  that  the  rates  from  competitive  points  to  New  Orleans  are  much  lower  thiui 
from  noncompetitive  points,  both  by  rail  and  by  water.  A  railroad  rate  from  a 
point  near  the  river  would  be  the  river  rate  plus  tne  rate  from  the  river  to  the  inte- 
rior point  If  it  were  not  so  near  the  river  the  railroads  would  be  justified  in  charg- 
ing a  higher  rate.  The  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  showed 
that  17  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  of  ttie  United  States  was  south  of  the  Ohio 
aiMl  Potomac  rivers,  but  that  the  earnings  of  those  roads  were  only  12.5  per  cent 
and  their  dividends  only  6  per  cent  of  those  of  all  tlie  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
Reolying  to  a  question  as  to  whether  at  competitive  points  on  the  river  the  railroad 
an«i  not  the  steamboat  fixed  the  rate,  he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  eventually 
it  must  be  so.  While  the  steamboat  rate  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans 
is  17  cents  a  hundred,  farther  down,  where  there  was  no  competition,  the  rate 
m^bt  be  a?  much  as  20  cents.     (436-437. ) 

4.  Steamboats  on  the  gmall  rivers  of  the  South. — Mr.  Mabkham  states  that  he  does  not 
know  of  any  lines  of  steamboats  regularljrplj'ing  on  the  smaller  rivers  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  The  Tennessee  and  (Cumberland  have  boats  running,  and  the 
ArkansBs  and  Red  rivers  also,  and  the  witness  thinks  there  are  lines  running  from 
Mobile  up  the  Alabama  River  as  far  as  Montgomery.  He  has  also  seen  a  statement 
that  boats  are  mnning  ud  the  Tennessee  River  as  feu:  as  Chattanooga,  but  he  thinks 
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this  is  an  innovation.  The  atatement  made  in  the  public  press  that  by  shipping  bv 
water  from  Chattanooga  to  Paducah  there  was  a  saving  of  30  to  40  per  cent  on  through 
sliipments  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is  hardly  correct.  The  saving  would  not  be 
ttiat  much,  because  there  are  boats  up  to  Nashville,  and  the  rate  to  Chattano<»a 
would  be  the  Nashville  boat  rate,  plus  the  rate  from  Nashville'  to  Chattanooga,  which 
would  not  be  as  great  as  if  there  was  only  rail  competition  to  Chattanooga  all  the 
way.  Probably  only  in  some  special  commodities,  such  as  grain,  fiour,  and  other 
articles,  would  any  saving  be  effected.     (435, 439, 440. ) 

Mr.  Taloott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  some 
years  ago,  when  he  had  direct  knowledge  of  conditions,  there  were  regular  lines  of 
steamboats  on  some  of  the  smaller  Southern  rivers,  whose  competition  the  railroads 
had  to  recc»nize.  The  boats  on  the  Savannah  River  were  at  one  time  subsidized  by 
the  railroads  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  to  secure  the  main- 
tenance of  rates.     (628, 629.) 

5.  Montgomery  and  MobUe  raiet. — Mr.  McGovebn  says  that  the  rate  from  the  North 
to  Mobile  was  made  the  same  as  the  rate  to  New  Orleans,  which  was  first  fixed  by 
the  competition  of  the  river.  This  witness  scarcely  thinks  it  justifiable  to  make 
these  rates  ^e  same.  Now,  when  goods  come  down  from  the  North  the  direct  rate 
to  Montgomery  would  be,  in  some  mstances,  less  than  the  Mobile  rate  plus  the  local 
rate  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery.  Goods  under  such  circumstances  are  shipped 
through  to  Mobile  and  back.  The  reason  the  goods  are  not  stopped  at  Montgomery 
in  the  first  instance  is  that  it  was  found  that  tne  agents  were  gradually  hunting  for 
freight  combinations,  and  consequently  the  policy  was  adopted  to  put  the  Montgom- 
ery goods  into  the  Mobile  shipment  and  let  the  Montgomery  man  make  his  arrange- 
ments to  have  them  reabipped.     (681. ) 

C.  Alleged  discriminations  betureen  rates  from  East  and  West  to 
Soatliern  States. — 1.  Cincinnati:  Its  interest  in  Southern  trade. — Mr.  Edwabo  P. 
Wilson,  secretary  of  various  Ohio  commercial  organizations,  testifies  that  in  early 
days  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  principal  points  of  supply  and  distribution  to  the 
South,  the  goods  being  carried  on  st^imers  and  distributed  by  river  and  bayou 
throughout  the  South.  She  thus  gained  a  prestige  in  Southern  business,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  has  been  developing  that  business,  though  not  to  the 
extent  she  formerly  did.  The  construction  of  railway  lines  into  the  South  and  the 
improved  service  in  rail  transportation  have  given  better  facilities  to  rival  cities  than 
Cincinnati  now  possesses.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  the  first 
important  line  built  from  the  Ohio  River  into  the  South,  and  as  it  made  its  connec- 
tions through  Louisville,  that  city  was  brought  into  prominence  as  a  rival  distributing 
center  to  Cincinnati.     (687.) 

2.  Alleged  exclitgion  of  Western  manufacturers  from  Southern  trade. — Mr.  Wilsok  testi- 
fies that  about  1879  competition  oi  the  railroads  for  Southern  business  was  very  brisk, 
both  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities  and  from  Western  centers,  like  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St  Louis,  and  Louisville.  The  result  was  that  the  roads  made  an  agree- 
ment to  divide  the  business  and  maintain  rates,  and  to  give  to  the  Eastern  cities 
practical  control  of  the  trade  in  manufactured  articles,  which  had  their  origin  at  that 
time  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  to  give  to  the  roads  leading  south  from  the  Ohio 
River  the  trade  in  what  were  then  known  as  the  peculiar  products  of  the  West — 
packing-house  products,  grain  and  its  products — both  direct  and  indirect.  The  result 
of  this  was  to  make  rates  of  freight  from  the  Ohio  River  points  what  the  roads 
pleased  on  the  heavy  products  and  to  maintain  high  rates  on  the  miscellaneous  manu- 
factured products,  so  that  competition  could  not  be  had  with  the  Eastern  cities  on 
those  products.  Since  1879  conditions  have  changed,  manufactures  have  moved 
westward  and  the  West  demands  entrance  to  the  South  on  equal  terms  with  the  East 
for  manufactured  products.  This  has  been  denied  by  the  railroads,  but  certain 
spasmodic  instances  of  relief  have  teen  afforded.  Another  advantage  which  the 
Eastern  cities  secured  as  against  the  Western  cities  resulted  from  the  rates  made  by 
the  coastwise  steamers  from  the  North  to  the  Southern  seaports.  Owing  to  the  favor 
shown  the  Eastern  cities  in  respect  of  manufactured  articles  for  Southern  trade,  the 
Western  manufacturers  in  some  instances  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  warehouses  in  New  York  and  Boston,  from  which  their  manufactured 
products  may  be  distributed  to  the  South.     (687-688. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  specific  instances  of  railway  discriminations  against  Western 
cities  for  Southern  trade  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  cities.  Cincinnati  is  475  miles 
from  Atlanta  and  New  York  is  876  miles  from  Atlanta  by  rail.  While  the  distance 
from  Cincinnati  is  54  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta  are  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rates. 
In  one  of  the  lower  classes  the  Cincinnati  rat«  is  69  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate, 
but  that  is  on  one  of  the  itrticles  which  was  given  to  the  West  in  the  division  of  1879. 
The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  is  55  per  cent  of  the  distance  from 
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New  York  to  Meridian,  and  the  CSncinnati  rate  is  107  per  cent  of  the  New  York 
TEte.  A  Btatement  was  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1892 
wherein  these  and  other  discriminations  were  set  forth.  The  commission,  in  May, 
.  1894,  found  that  the  rates  from  the  Western  cities  to  the  South  were  too  high,  as 
compared  with  the  Eastern  rates,  and  ordered  them  reduced  about  40  per  cent. 
The  quertion,  however,  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  merits  of  it  were  not  considered,  the  case  being  ruled  out  on  the  ground  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  have  authority  to  establish  railway  rates. 

Mr.  Wilson  declares  that  cheap  water  transportation  from  the  Eastern  cities  to  the 
Southern  seaports  is  not  as  great  a  factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  rail 
rates  as  is  ordinarily  represented  by  the  Eastern  roads.  It  is  used  merely  as  an 
excuse  for  making  the  Eastern  rates  lower  than  the  Western  rates.  The  competition 
between  the  Eastern  coastwise  steamship  lines  and  the  railroads  is  much  less  than  it 
is  represented  to  be.     (688-«89. ) 

Mr.  Lanolbt,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  New  York  is 
not  holding  its  own  as  a  distributing  center  throughout  the  Middle  West  as  against 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  There  is  competition  as  between  New  York  and  the  Western 
dties  for  the  Southern  trade,  but  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  this  particular  New 
York  has  it  as  against  St.  iouis  and  Chicago.  This  is  due  to  another  agreement 
between  railway  lines,  dating  back  perhaps  30  yeare,  that  merchandise  should  enter 
the  South  from  the  East.  The  idea  was  to  exclude  the  Western  lines  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  business  that  moved  into  the  South.  The  agreement  exists  to-aay. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  rates  of  the  coastwise  steamers  had  anything  to 
do  in  regard  to  this  agreement,  and  says  that  he  does  not  think  that  any  cheap  water 
istes  exidt.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  competition  between  the  coastwise  lines  and  the 
railroeds.  The  Southern  classification  applies  to  the  steamship  lines  as  well  as  to  the 
railroads. 

It  is  jxiesible  to  deliver  goods  from  New  York  in  the  Southern  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  cheaper  than  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  even  though  the  Illinois  Central 
has  a  direct  line  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  The  lines  east  of  the 
MiSBJasippi  in  the  South  refuse  to  cooperate  or  prorate  with  the  lines  west  of  the 
Miaaissippi.  If  the  Illinois  Central  attempted  to  take  independent  action  in  respect 
of  freight  rates  into  the  South  it  would  precipitate  a  rate  war.     (874r-875. ) 

Mr.  Wilson  says  further  that  any  road  leading  into  the  South  has  the  power  to 
reduce  rates,  but  it  does  not  consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  upon  its  own  responsibility, 
because  it  fears  the  consequences  of  independent  action.  The  controlling  influence 
against  the  reduction  of  Western  rates  is  that  the  lines  from  the  Western  centers  dare 
not  grant  what  they  might  consider  to  be  their  own  interests,  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Eastern  lines.  The  effect  of  this  situation  is  to  prevent  substantial  justice 
by  any  of  the  roads  leading  into  the  South.  There  are  no  more  glaring  instances 
01  injustice  by  any  system  of  railroads  than  the  system  of  unjust  tariff  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  interior  South,  and  no  case  has  ever  been  presented  where  the  complaint 
has  been  more  clearlj  defined  and  supported,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  conspicuously 
ignored.  This  condition  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  a  few  dominating  interests 
govern  the  transportation  of  the  South,  and  are  close  together  in  their  determination 
to  protect  each  other  in  order  to  protect  themselves.  A  few  prominent  capitalists 
own  the  larger  portion  of  the  stock  in  all  of  the  transportation  organizations  that  do 
business  in  the  South,  and  they  have  agreed  practically  among  themselves  that  they 
will  not  hurt  each  other.  The  consolidation  of  these  interests  would  perhaps  M 
beneficial.  Even  if  the  specific  difficulties  are  not  removed,  the  conflict  of  interests 
will  be  minimized  in  the  near  future  by  combination.     (691-692.) 

Mr.  GciLLAUDEU,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Companv,  states  that  the  Eastern 
men  are  looking  with  great  alarm  on  the  increased  volume  of  trade  from  the  Western 
cities,  such  as  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  cities  roust  enjoy  better  rates  than  the  Eastern  cities  do.  He  says  that  it 
has  been  fully  20  years  since  there  was  any  general  movement  of  grain  and  other 
products  from  the  West  to  New  York  for  the  South.  In  the  meantime  Baltimore  and 
points  in  Virginia  were  having  as  low  rates  as  New  York  from  the  West,  if  not  lower. 
There  is  some  business  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  from  the  West  for  coast  points 
south  of  Hatteras,  but  the  great  volume  of  the  business  goes  direct  by  through  car 
movement  across  the  Ohio  River  and  is  distributed  all  through  the  Southern  States. 
The  manufactured  products  from  the  Western  cities  destined  for  the  South  consist 
largely  of  iron  articles,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  etc.  Perhaps  the  growth 
of  manofactores  in  the  Western  country  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  increase 
of  it0  volnme  of  Southern  trade,  but  it  is  to  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  decrease  of 
rates.  The  witness  is  not  in  close  enough  touch  with  the  rate  situation  to  say  whether 
the  rates  from  the  Western  cities  to  the  South  are  less  than  the  publiqhed  taxiSL 
(447,  448.} 
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Mr.  Talcott,  aaBiBtaiit  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road  was  opened  in  1874  it  adopted  for  its  rates  to  Rich- 
mond from  the  West  the  trunk  line  rates  to  Baltimore  which  it  found  in  force. 
Western  business  had  previously  gone  to  Baltimore  and  thence  to  the  South.  The_ 
new  competition  necessitated  a  readjustment.  Very  recently,  Mr.  Talcott  under-' 
stands,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  making  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Lynch- 
burg, and  perhaps  Petersburg,  gate  cities  from  the  West  The  Western  lines  agree  to 
make  the  rates  the  same  to  all  these  points,  notwithstanding  the  different  lengths  of 
haul.  The  Southern  lines  make  the  rates  to  interior  points  by  adding  either  agreed 
rates  or  locals.     (634. ) 

3.  Terriiorial  apporticmment  of  traffic  between  Eagtem  and  We^em  linet. — Mr.  WiiaoK 
testifies  that  a  circular  entitled  "Division  of  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River"  con- 
tains the  following  clause  relatii^  to  the  territorial  apportionment  ot  traffic  between 
the  Eastern  and  western  lines,  viz: 

"  (1)  Western  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  passing  between  points 
east  of  Buffalo-Pittsburg  zone  and  points  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn. , 
through  Birmingham,  Selma,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Pensacola,  Fla. 

"  (2)  Eastern  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  between  points  weatof 
Bufialo- Pittsburg  zone  and  points  on  or  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattuiooga,  Tenn., 
through  Athens,  Augusta,  and  Macon,  Gia.,  to  Liveoak,  Fla. :  Provided,  however,  That 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  may  participate  in  traffic  via  Kenova,  at  the  rates 
established  by  the  association  between  points  in  the  territory  on  and  east  of  its  line 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  and  on  and  south  of  the  line  of  the  Pitte- 
burg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  and  points  on  and  east  of  the  Chattanooga-Montgomery-Pensacola  line  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (1)." 

The  witness  does  not  know  whether  this  division  of  territorv  is  supported  by  any 
traffic  agreement,  but  said  it  corresponds  with  the  practice  at  t^e  present  time.  It  is 
a  practice  in  restraint  of  trade.     (690.) 

4.  Conflict  of  Western  interextt. — Mr.  WiisoN  testifies  that  in  the  presentation  of  the 
Western  case  "to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  acted 
together,  but  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be  so  closely  in  the  power  of  the 
local  roads  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  transaction.  The  fact  ia  constantly  asserted 
by  shippers  that  Louisville  h^  the  advantage  of  Cincinnati,  by  reason  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  but  it  has  never  been 
proven.  It  is  known  that  Nashville  is  in  receipt  of  a  great  many  favors  not  accorded 
to  any  other  inland  city.  Certain  trades  are  so  affected  by  it,  that  they  have  estab- 
lished their  warehouses  in  Nashville,  rather  than  fight  tne  situation.  The  reason 
given  for  these  favors  to  Nashville  is  that  it  should  receive  discriminations  on  account 
of  having  both  rail  and  water  connections,  but  the  water  transportation  to  Nashville 
is  at  present  quite  insignificant.  Navigation  is  attended  with  so  many  difficulties  and 
the  nver  is  so  low  nearly  all  the  time,  that  it  does  not  affect  transportation  at  all. 

(692.  y 

5.  Boies  from  51.  LouU  and  (Hncinnati  to  the  Southern  States  compared. — Mr.  Wuson 
testifies  that  there  has  been  very  serious  complaint  by  the  shippers  of  grain  from 
Cincinnati  against  the  policy  adopted  by  the  railroads  whereby  transportation  by 
way  of  Memphis  from  the  Western  grain  fields  is  made  through  St.  Louis,  and  not 
through  Cincinnati.  For  a  time  the  rate  applied  from  St.  Louia  to  Southern  territory 
on  business  coming  from  Kansas  in  competition  with  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and 
Birmingham  road  was  only  1  cent  higher  than  the  rate  from  Cincinnati,  and  the 
roads  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati  asked  7  cents  for  bringing  the  grain  from  St.  Louis 
to  Cincinnati.  The  roads  South  would  have  been  compelle<l  to  cut  their  rates  about 
5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  order  to  equalize  conditions.  This  they  refused  to  do, 
and  a  barrier  was  erected  agpnst  the  passage  of  any  grain  from  points  west  or  north 
of  Cincinnati  through  Cincinnati.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  the  consent  of  the 
roads  to  make  the  total  rates  between  any  two  points  the  same,  and  to  distribute 
among  themselves,  as  they  may  deem  equitable.  Each  community  competing  in  a 
common  market  is  entitled  to  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  its  natural  advantages.     (694-696. ) 

6.  Cincinnati  Southern  RaUroad. — Mr.  Wilson  says  that  owing  to  the  trade  of  Cin- 
cinnati being  diverted  by  lines  of  railway  from  other  Northern  points  to  the  South, 
Cincinnati  Kiund  it  necessary  to  construct  a  line  of  road  from  that  city  to  Chatta- 
nooga, which  was  considered  the  most  important  strategic  point  south  of  Cincinnati, 
for  distribution.  This  road  was  built  by  the  city  as  a  public  enterprise.  It  cost 
something  over  118,600,000.  Bonds  were  issued  for  this  amount  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  bonds  put  into  the  road.  The  city  has  been  carrying  those  bonds,  the  road  has 
been  paying  part  of  the  interest  and  the  city  the  rest^  so  that  the  road  has  cost  the 
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dty  now  about  136,000,000  in  caah.  Its  income  is  a  rental  of  $1,090,000  a  year.  The 
bonds  are  about  to  expire^  and  if  they  can  be  refunded  at  current  rates  of  interest  it 
will  result  in  the  city  having  an  annual  surplus.  This  road  is  leased  by  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroaa  Company,  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  which  hafi  been  operating  the  road 
for  about  20  years.  The  proposition  now  is  to  extend  that  lease  65  years,  and  it  is 
being  favorably  considered  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  interest.  The  impres- 
sion prevails  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  that  the  outcome  of  this  extension  will  be 
to  give  the  control  of  the  road  to  the  Southern  Railway,  and  this  the  people  desire. 
Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  tlie  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific 
Railway  is  held  by  the  Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company.  The  Southern 
Railway  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Southwestern  Investment  Security  Com- 
pany, and  through  that  instrumentality  it  has  a  dominant  influence  in  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company.  There  is  a  clause  in  the 
proposed  lease  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  road  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  Pacific  Company  that  "The  right  to  sublet  this  property  to  any  other  than 
the  Southern  Railway  is  denied."  The  city  of  Cincinnati  will  never  sell  the  road, 
at  least  not  within  the  terms  of  the  lease.  The  main  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to 
lease  the  property  upon  a  long  rental  and  give  the  city  an  income.  The  terms  of 
the  lease  will  be  based  on  the  earnings  of  the  road,  and  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the 
future  of  the  road  as  well  as  to  the  chy.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  present  lease  which 
provides  that  the  lessee  company  shall  not  discriminate  against  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  but  this  clause  is  indefinite,  and  as  there  is  no  pen- 
alty provided  to  secure  its  enforcement,  it  has  not  amounted  to  anything.  In 
renewing  or  extending  the  lease  the  Cincinnati  shippers  are  interested  in  having  a 
declaration  of  policy  that  will  protect  the  geographical  situation  and  rights  of  the 
road.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  road  having  been  leased  to  foreign  control,  its  pol- 
icy has  hitherto  practically  ignored  the  territorial  advantages  that  Cincinnati  claims 
she  should  have  through  its  construction.     (687,  692,  694.) 

D.  MiscellaneoaB  dl8criniination§  and  rate  a|4Ja8tinent«  In  the 
Sontll. — 1.  Atlanta  and  Savannah  rates. — Mr.  McGovekn  testified  that  there  are  4  or 
5  concerns  in  Atlanta  that  have  warehouses  located  at  Savannah  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  rates  to  Savannah  made  by  the  ocean  routes,  and  they  then 
reahip  the  goods  inland  from  Savannah.  If  it  should  come  to  pass  that  Atlanta 
would  commence  to  do  all  its  business  at  Savannah,  the  roads  would  have  to  decide 
what  they  would  do  about  it,  because  there  are  some  roads  that  haul  Atlanta  busi- 
ness that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  traffic  at  Savannah;  and  if  the  Savannah  busi- 
ness should  grow  to  a  sufficient  volume  it  would  force  a  reduction  to  Atlanta  and 
other  interior  points.  Referring  to  the  tin-plate  industry,  he  says  that  Mr.  Charles 
Conklin  got  his  commodity  rate  on  tin  plate  East  and  West  by  using  as  an  argument 
that  if  the  roads  did  not  give  him  a  commodity  lUte  to  Atlanta,  he  would  move  his 
works  to  Savannah  and  get  the  plate  there  by  water.  Mr.  McGovem  says  he  does 
not  think  the  roads  should  have  given  him  that  rate,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  He  ships  a  great  deal  besides  manufactures. 
(681,  682.) 

2.  BiTmingJiam  and  AtUmla  rales. — Mr.  McGovkrn  testified  that  Birmingham  and 
Atlanta  have  the  same  rates  from  the  East  because  they  have  always  been  in  the 
same  group.  From  the  west  the  rates  were  formerly  the  same  to  the  2  points,  but 
when  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  Road  was  built  from  Memphis  to 
Birmingham  the  rates  to  Birmingham  were  made  much  lower  than  to  Atlanta.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  attempted  to  keep  up  the  same  rates  from  Ohio 
River  points  to  the  2  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Atlanta,  but  was  not  able  to  do  so, 
and  about  1886  the  Birmingham  differential  was  fixed,  which  still  exists.  It  would 
not  benefit  Atlanta  to  build  an  additional  railroad  from  the  West,  and  would  not 
lower  her  rates  to  the  same  plane  as  those  of  Birminghtun.  Atlanta  has  not  sufiered 
from  freight  rates  and  has  all  the  railroads  she  needs.  It  is  the  business  of  the  rail- 
rc«d  to  fix  the  rates  to  fit  the  conditions  as  they  exist.     (680. ) 

3.  The  Charleston- Athevllle.-Norfolk  case. — Mr.  McGovekn  says  that  what  is  known 
as  the  Charleston- Asheville-Noriolk  case  arose  out  of  the  desire  of  Charleston  to  have 
the  same  rates  from  Chicago  through  Asheville,  as  Norfolk  has.  The  Southern  Rail- 
way ha«  a  line  through  Asheville  to  Norfolk,  and  the  rate  was  made  the  same  on  that 
line  to  Norfolk  as  on  the  direct  line,  although  it  was  much  more  roundabout.  Charles- 
ton is  very  much  nearer  Asheville  than  Norfolk  is,  but  the  Southern  road  would  not 
grant  the  rate  desired;  consequently  Charleston,  about  2  years  ago,  brought  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  bat  a  decision  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 
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Mr.  McOovem  says  the  reason  why  Cbarleeton  did  not  get  the  same  rates  as  ITor- 
folk  over  the  Asheville  line  was  that  the  Asheville  line  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  fixing  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Norfolk.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Norfolk 
was  fixed  by  the  trunk  lines  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  the  shortest  line  being 
the  governing  element.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Baltimore  rate,  which  is  a  little  below 
the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  rates.  The  Charleston  rate  is  likewise  fixed  bv  the 
tnmk  lines,  and  is  practically  the  Norfolk  rate  plus  the  water  rate  from  Norfolk  to 
Charleston.  Norfolk  is  considerably  nearer  Chicago  than  Charleston  is.  The  Ashe- 
ville line  does  not  handle  any  Western  business  of  any  consequence  bound  for  Nor- 
folk. There  may  be  a  little  money  to  the  Southern  road  on  Norfolk  business  from 
Chicago,  but  certainly  not  enough  to  make  it  a  factor  in  rate  making.     (683-686. ) 

4.  Saieg  through  Richmond. — Mr.  McGovebn  says  that  the  rates  from  the  West  to 
Richmond,  properly  speaking,  are  subject  to  the  official  classification  and  are  made 
the  same  as  from  Baltimore,  but  on  through  business  going  to  the  Carolinas  the  rates 
through  Richmond  are  made  on  a  proportional  basis  on  the  Southern  Classification. 
The  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond  is  62  cents,  but  the  proportional  'rate  on  busi- 
ness going  through  Richmond  to  the  Carolinas  is  only  32  cents  from  Cincinnati  to 
Richmond.     The  complaint  is  really  as  to  rates  rather  than  classification.     (677.) 

5.  Rata  on  cotton  to  Southern  and  to  New  England  aiid  European  mills. — Mr.  Davant, 
commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  testified  in  1900  that  the  freight  rates 
from  Memphis  to  Eastern  cotton  mills  were  based  on  a  rate  of  55j^  cents  per  hundred 
to  Boston  and  57^  cents  to  New  York,  while  the  rate  on  cotton  to  Carolina  mill  xxiinta 
was  59  cents.  Thus  cotton  going  from  Memphis  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  or  to  Greenville, 
8.  C,  would  pay  59  cents,  while  cotton  for  exporter  for  shipment  to  New  England, 
going  through  those  points  to  Norfolk,  300  or  400  miles  farther,  would  pay  42  cents. 
The  rates  to  Liverpool  from  Memphis  are  sometimes  lower  than  to  Carolina  points, 
although  the  rate  to  Liverpool  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Davant's  testimony  was  about  72 
cents. 

The  witness  contends  that  the  freight  rates  from  Memphis  should  be  the  same  to 
the  Carolina  mills  as  to  Norfolk  and  to  other  ports.  He  does  not  believe  that  freight 
rates  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  haul.  The  objection  of  the  rail- 
roads to  reducing  freignt  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills  is  that  it  would  ultimately  result 
in  a  reduction  of  local  rates  to  those  mills  from  near-by  points.  Cotton  rates  to  East- 
em  points,  under  severe  competition  between  the  different  railroads,  have  frequently 
been  reduced  below  a  paying  basis.  Under  these  conditions  the  witness  does  not  think 
it  just  that  the  railroadB  should  be  forced  to  carry  similar  low  rates  into  their  local 
territory,  from  which  they  have  to  get  the  principal  pwt  of  their  earnings.  The  rail- 
roads are  able  to  charge  higher  rates  to  the  local  mills  in  the  Carolinas,  because  there 
is  practically  no  competition  there.  The  rates  to  New  York  and  Boston  are  deter- 
mined by  the  water  competition  by  way  of  New  Orleans  or  of  Cincinnati.  Notwith- 
standing these  arguments  in  favor  of  discrimination,  the  witness  insists  that  there 
should  be  an  adjustment  more  to  the  advantage  of  Southern  mills.     (5-8. ) 

Mr.  Davant  says  that  the  rail  freights  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  New  York  and 
Boston  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  water  transix>rtation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
has  of  late  been  no  transportation  of  cotton  to  those  points  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Gulf,  but  tnere  would  be  if  the  rail  rates  from  Memphis  were  advanced. 
Some  cotton  is  transported  up  the  Mississippi  to  Cincinnati  and  thence  by  rail.  The 
water  rate  by  this  route  is  5  cents  lower  than  the  railroad  rate,  the  difference  being 
supposedly  due  to  the  high  costs  of  insuring  cotton  during  water  transportation.  The 
witness  thinks  that  a  certain  amount  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  Eastern  points  as 
compared  with  Carolina  mill  towns  is  necessary  because  of  water  competition  to  the 
more  distant  points.     (6-8.) 

Mr.  Markhah  states  that  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  to  Liverpool  by 
way  of  Boston  would  be  the  same  as  through  every  other  port  all  the  way  around  to 
New  Orleans.  The  rates  from  Memphis  to  all  ocean  and  Gulf  ports  are  fixed  figures. 
Each  port  reports  each  day  to  the  Memphis  Cotton  Committee  what  ocean  rates  they 
can  obtain  to  Liverpool.  Those  ocean  rates  are  added  to  those  fixed  rail  rates,  and 
the  port  which  has  the  lowest  rate  to  Liverpool  fixes  the  through  rate  by  all  ports. 
The  railroads  have  to  shrink  their  rail  proportion  down  to  a  figure  that  will  enable 
them  to  make  the  same  through  rate,  whereby  all  lines  may  get  a  share  of  the  traffic. 
(442.) 

6.  Galvegton  rates. — ^Mr.  Markham  states  that  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  Galves- 
ton and  New  Orleans  are  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  l>ouis,  plus  the  barge  line, 
and  from  Illinois  territory  to  New  Orleans  by  all  rail.     (441.) 

E.  Alleged  dl§ciiinlnaUon  against  Denver. — 1.  Complaint  of  Denver 
regarding  through  rates. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, says  that  there  are  6  railroads  coming  directly  to  Denver  from  the  East — 
the  Union  Pacific,  Burlington,  Missouri  Pacific,  Rock  Island,  and  Santa  Fe,  of  which 
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8  make  part  of  transcontmental  lines.  Denver  haa  also  a  rail-and-water  route  by 
way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  through  Fort  Worth. 

The  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  are  now  practically  the  same  as  those  from 
Chicago  and  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  They  were  formerly  higher,  the  more 
eastern  cities  being  given  lower  rates  on  the  ground  of  sea  competition  by  way  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  case  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Denver  Chamoer  of  Com- 
merce, known  as  Kindel  v.  Tne  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Mr.  Kindel, 
who  brought  suit,  was  a  manufacturer  of  bed  springs,  who  was  especially  anxious  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  Western  outlet.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that 
the  rates  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  should  not  exceed  those  from  Chicago  or 
more  eastern  cities.  The  witness  believed  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  in  May,  1901, 
that  the  railroads  were  about  to  put  the  modified  rates  into  effect. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  says  that  the  case  brought  several 
years  ago  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Denver  regarding  freight  rates  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  was  being  pushed  regarding  Pacific  coast  rates  at  the  time  of 
his  testimony  in  the  summer  of  1901.  The  Denver  case  came  directly  within  the 
lo^g  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  The  Denver  jobbers 
claimed  that  they  should  have  lower  rates  to  and  fromjpoints  in  California  than  pre- 
vail between  the  Missouri  River  points  and  California.  The  contention  of  the  railroads 
was  that  the  rates  from  the  Missouri  River  to  California  were  influenced  by  sea  com- 
petition from  New  York,  but  that  the  influenceof  this  sea  competition  did  not  extend 
tarther  west.  They  held  accordingly  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  Denver  a  rate 
as  much  lower  than  that  from  Missouri  River  points  as  the  proportionate  distance 
would  indicate.  The  railroads  held  that  to  give  Denver  the  same  rate  as  that  from  the 
Miseouri  River  would  be  a  fair  compromise,  and  the  Denver  shippers  accepted  tius 
offer. 

The  witness  says  further  that  the  high  rates  which  had  previously  prevailed  from 
Denver  had  not  been  approved  by  the  railroads  themselves,  but  that  they  had  main- 
tained them  because  they  did  not  wish  to  recognize  that  there  was  any  effect  of  sea 
competition  at  Denver,  or  because  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  not 
recognize  railroad  competition  as  a  factor  in  determining  differences  between  the  long 
and  short  haul  rates.  The  railroads  felt  that  if  the  rates  from  Denver  were  reduced 
then  the  rates  from  all  other  points  would  have  to  be  similarly  reduced,  so  that  the 
rates  were  held  up  to  protect  the  revenue  of  the  railroads.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  Denver  must  be  given  the  benefit  of 
sea  competitive  rates.     (760. ) 

Mr.  Griffith  says  further  that  Denver  manufacturers  also  complain  that  the  rates  on 
raw  materials  from  the  East  are  high  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, so  that  the  development  of  manufactures  in  Colorado  is  greatly  retarded,  borne 
manufacturers  have  heen  able  to  get  the  railroads  to  make  commodity  rates  on  raw 
materials,  which  have  relieved  them,  but  this  is  not  true  in  other  cases.  In  the  case  of 
iron  and  steel,  which  are  largely  produced  in  Colorado  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  the  manufacturers  who  use  these  products  as  raw  materials  claim  that 
the  high  freight  rates  from  the  East  act  as  a  protective  tariff  to  the  locad  industry,  bo 
that  the  manufacturers  get  no  advantage  in  low  prices  as  the  result  of  tlie  production 
of  iron  and  steel  in  the  State.  A  large  manufacturer  of  machinery  told  the  witness 
recently  that  he  boi^ght  a  considerable  amount  of  pig  iron  from  Pittsburg  iu  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  was  so  high.  The  witness  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  iron  and  steel  about 
as  cheaply  as  it  is  produced  in  Pittsburg,  although  the  cost  of  labor  and  general 
expenses  are  higher  in  Colorado.  The  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  practically  unlim- 
ited and  quite  convenient,  although  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  gets  most  of  its  iron 
ore  from  the  edge  of  Wyoming.  The  witness  presimies  that  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  many  more  ironworlcs  established.  Colorado  is  a  large  State,  with  many  resources 
and  few  people  to  develop  them,  so  the  available  capital  has  lately  gone  into  pre- 
cious metal  mining  and  other  enterprises  rather  than  into  coal,  iron,  and  steel  pro- 
duction.    (848-857.) 

2.  Alleged  discrimineUion  against  Denver  jobbers  in  distribution  of  goods. — ^Mr.  Grif- 
rrTH  presents  a  paper  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce  regarding  the  freight  rates  at  Denver,  and  the  witness  himself 
explains  the  subject  further  and  presents  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  modifica- 
tions  of  the  existing  basis.  It  is  asserted  by  these  gentlemen  that  Denver  has  never 
had  any  substantial  assistance  in  her  development  from  the  transportation  companies, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  constantly  handicapped  by  restrictions. 

The  particular  complaint  presented  by  Mr.  Griffith  is  in  behalf  of  the  jobbers  of 
Denver,  who  hold  that  they  have  never  enjoyed  a  basis  of  rates  for  the  distribution 
of  goods,  particolarly  to  common  points  in  Montana  and  Idaho  and  other  States 
adjoining  Colorado,  which  enabled  them  to  compete  with  Eastern  cities  and  Missouri 
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River  points  or  with  the  Pacific  terminal  points  as  reeards  the  distribution  of  prod- 
ucts from  California.  Denver  has  always  been  treated  as  a  way  station  in  the  mak- 
ing of  rates.  From  the  East  the  Missouri  River  is  substantially  the  basis  line.  Mis- 
souri River  and  other  Eastern  points  receive  through  rates  directly  to  common  points 
in  the  Mountain  States,  while  Denver  must  add  to  a  high  rate  from  the  Eastern  points 
other  high  local  rates.  The  rates  from  Denver  to  Utah,  Montana,  and  Idaho  are 
based  upon  the  Missouri  River  rates  and  are  usually  70  or  80  per  cent  of  those  rates, 
which  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  any  considerable  amount  of  business  to 
originate  at  Denver.  Bv  way  of  further  illustration  the  witness  states  that  the  rate 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  oy  rail  to  Denver  is  $2.72  per  100  pounds  on  flrst-class  goods. 
The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver  on  first-class  goods  is  $2.05,  and  the  rate  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  Mifisoun  River  points  is  practically  the  same.  EVom  Denver  to  common 
points  in  Montana  and  Idaho  the  freight  rate  is  $2  on  first-class  commodities.  The 
rates  from  the  Missouri  River  to  those  common  points  direct  is  !p2.50  per  100  pounds, 
which  is  very  much  less  than  the  combined  rate  from  the  river  to  Denver  and  from  Den- 
ver to  Idaho  and  Montana.  Mississippi  River  points  hav^e  a  carload  rate  on  first-class 
goods  to  Idaho  and  Montana  of  $2.90  per  100  pounds,  and  Chicago  has  a  carload  rate  of 
13.10.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  added  to  the  rate  of  these  common  points 
from  Denver,  is  $4.05,  there  being  no  carload  rates  allowed  to  Denver  on  most  goods. 
The  Chicago  jobber  thus  has  an  advantage  of  95  cents  on  the  cost  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Griffith  states  that  there  is  less  occasion  for  complaint  as  regards  the  rates 
from  Denver  to  New  Mexico.  An  arbitrary  blanket  rate  has  been  made  by  the  rail- 
roads on  the  condition  that  the  merchants  should  give  them  a  certain  amount  of 
tonnage.  These  rates  enable  the  Denver  merchants  to  compete  in  New  Mexico  ter- 
ritory. The  rates  from  Denver  to  Colorado  points  are  also  satisfactory,  and,  in  fact, 
the  jobbing  business  of  Denver  is  largely  confined  to  the  State  of  Colorado  alone. 
The  rates  in  some  instances  are  high,  but  the  Eastern  jobber  has  no  advantage,  since 
there  are  no  through  rates  from  the  Extern  States  lower  proportionately  than  thoee 
by  way  of  Denver. 

This  witness  states  also  that  practically  all  Eastern  cities  have  the  same  advantage 
over  Denver  in  the  matter  of  jobbing  business.  The  witness  tinderstands  that  goods 
coming  from  the  East  to  Chicago  takes  a  basis  of  67  cents  per  100  pounds  first-class  to 
Chicago;  the  Eastern  rate  to  St.  Louis  is  87  cents,  and  to  Missouri  River  jwints  $1.47. 
All  the  different  Missouri  River  points  get  the  same  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  make  the  same  rate  to  Western  points. 

The  Denver  merchants  maintain,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith,  that  they  are  entitled 
to  be  placed  on  an  equal  competitive  basis  with  regard  to  distributing  goods  to  com- 
mon points  in  the  Mountain  States.  The  present  base  line  on  which  the  Western 
distributive  rates  are  founded  is  the  Missouri  River.  A  new  base  line  should  be 
established,  running  north  and  south  through  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  Pueblo.  This  would  enable  all  the  cities  named  and  others  along  the  same  line 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  Eastern  points.  The  establishment  of  this  new  base 
would  also  prevent  rate  wars  and  discriminations,  .since  if  cuts  in  rates  were  made  to 
these  points  they  would  have  to  apply  to  farther  Western  points  as  well.  The  Den- 
ver merchahts  do  not  desire  that  the  rates  shall  be  lower  proportionately  to  and 
from  Denver  than  in  case  of  the  more  eastern  points,  but  they  do  desire  to  have 
proportionate  rates.  The  witness  recognizes  that  if  the  adoption  of  such  a  new 
basis  would  not  furnish  sufficient  tonnage  to  the  railroads  to  justify  the  change  in 
the  rate  they  could  not  be  expected  to  adopt  it,  but  he  a-sserts  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  country  can  be  developed  is  by  ceasing  to  discriminate  against  it.  It  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  that  the  country  which  they  enter  should  be  devel- 
oped in  its  manufacturing  and  distributing  business.     (848,  857) 

F.  Freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  sea  competition.— 1.  The 

case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commimon. — Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  Pacific 
Coast  Jobbers'  Association,  describes  the  case  being  prosecuted  in  1901  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  tlie  Pacific  coast  freight  rates. 
This  case  was  brought  by  the  jobbers  of  the  Middle  West,  through  the  St.  Louis 
Traffic  Bureau,  to  compel  the  railroads  to  put  them  in  a  more  favorable  position  as 
r^irds  traffic  to  the  coast. 

The  witness  states  that  the  transcontinental  railroads  found  themselves  at  the  out- 
set met  with  the  competition  of  sea  carriers  from  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  ports.  They  were  obliged  to  make  rates  to 
meet  that  competition,  with  allowance  for  the  less  favorable  conditions  of  sea  traffic. 
The  railroads  of  the  Middle  West  thereupon  insisted  that  they  should  apply  like 
sea-competitive  rates  between  Chicago  and  other  Middle  West  cities  and  the  coast. 
They  insisted  on  what  was  known  as  "postage-stamp  rates,"  making  the  chai^ges 
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from  all  Eastern  pointa  eqiul,  as  the  Government  does  in  carrying  letters.  Thejr 
made  tarifb  accordingly,  which  practically  confined  sea  competition  to  competition 
as  it  then  existed.  The  merchants  ol  San  Francisco,  in  1893,  in  order  to  break  the 
monopoly  then  maintained,  by  virtue  of  practical  combination  between  the  railroads 
and  the  steamship  companies,  established  a  new  steamship  line  to  run  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  liailroad  and  its  steamship  hne  on  the  Atlantic.  They  also  subsi- 
dized a  rival  line  of  clipper  ships  around  Cape  Horn.  The  result  was  violent  com- 
petition and  a  great  cuttmg  of  rates.  Rail  rates  were  generally  flattened  out,  and  little 
or  DO  difference  remained  between  carload  and  leas  than  carload  rates,  while  value 
of  goods  and  other  proper  elements  which  should  be  regarded  in  connection  with  sea 
competition  were  disr^arded.  This  rate  war  continued  during  1893  and  1894,  after 
which  the  new  steamship  line  was  abandoned  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Company 
lenewed  its  relations  witn  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company ) .  Rates  were  advanced,  but  carload  differentials 
formerly  existing  were  not  at  first  restored.  The  Middle  West  jobbers  had  been 
able,  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  these  special  carload  rates,  to  secure  an  abnor- 
mally lar^  share  of  the  business  of  distributing  goods  into  the  Pacific  coast  territory. 

For  this  reason  the  Pacific  Coast  Hardware  and  Metal  Afeociation,  an  organization 
of  jobbers,  made  a  protest  and  held  a  meeting  with  the  railroads  in  May,  1898,  at 
Milwaukee,  as  the  result  of  which  railroads  in  a  measure  restored  the  conditions 
existing  before  the  rate  war,  which  were  more  satisfactory  to  Pacific  coast  jobbers. 
The  Middle  West  jobbers  thereupon  in  tarn  protested  and  claimed  as  a  right  what 
had  been  granted  by  the  railroads  as  a  war  expedient.  Their  efforts  were  successful 
in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  railways,  which,  on  Maj;  1, 
1899,  reduced  the  carload  differentials,  and,  despite  the  complaints  of  the  Pacific 
coast  jobbers,  declined  to  recede  from  that  position.  The  railroads  running  directly 
to  California,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  tneir  northern  competitors,  and  continued 
the  operation  of  the  Milwaukee  tariff. 

Thereupon  the  Middle  West  jobbers  began  the  suit  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  transcontinental  railways.  They  demanded:  (1)  That  rates 
should  be  graded  according  to  distance,  so  that  a  lower  rate  should  exist  from  St. 
Louis  than  from  Chicago  and  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago  than  from  New  York;  (2) 
that  carload  differentials  should  be  materially  reduced;  (3)  that  "blanket"  descrip- 
tions should  be  adopted,  by  which  a  variety  of  articles  widely  diverse  in  value, 
density,  and  liabiUty  to  damage  might  be  packed  in  a  single  case  and  transported  at 
a  single  rate.     (744,  745. ) 

Mr.  IiAKOLEY,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  sa^rs  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  New  York  merchant  to  do  business  in  California  territory  in  competition  with 
&m  Frandsco.  On  business  destined  for  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  a 
claadfication  in  effect  which  is  peculiar  to  that  traffic.  It  is  made  in  a  different  way 
from  the  other  classifications.  It  is  made  by  grouping  and  naming  rates  to  cover 
groape  rather  than  items.  There  has  been  a  contention  by  the  commercial  bodies  of 
the  central  West,  particularly  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  that  the  scale  of  rates  and  also 
the  classification  in  effect  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  is  detrimental  to  their  inter- 
ests. Those  cities  claim  that  the  transcontinental  lines  are  using  the  difference 
between  the  carload  and  the  leas  than  carload  rates  to  exclude  them  from  the  Pacific 
coast  territory.  The  Pacific  roast  jobbers  maintain  that  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
have  no  right  to  do  business  in  that  territory,  and  there  is  now  a  case  before  the 
Intefstate  O^mmerce  Commission  that  involves  the  whole  question.  The  rate  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  the  same.  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  both  claim  that  because  they  are  nearer  San  Francisco  the  rate  to  San 
Francisco  should  be  relatively  less  than  it  is  from  New  York.  The  rate  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  however,  on  transcontinental  business  should  be  properly 
styled  a  "compelled  "  rate;  that  is,  a  rate  not  based  on  the  cost  of  service  or  the  dis- 
tance haaled,  out  forced  upon  the  roads  by  the  ocean  rate  from  New  York  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  seek  to  have  that  compelled 
rate  need  as  a  basis,  and  then  oblige  the  railroads  to  grade  the  rates  from  the  Eastern 
seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Denver  makes  practically  the  same  claim.  If  the 
principle  involved  in  the  compelled  rate  is  not  recognized  and  protected  and  this 
graded  system  oif  rates  is  introduced,  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  $1, 
if  gradea  westward,  would  soon  reach  a  point  beyond  Denver  where  there  would 
not  be  any  rate  at  all.  The  Chicago  merchant,  while  apparentl^^  able  to  compete 
with  the  New  York  merchant  for  the  California  trade,  has  against  him  the  rate 
that  he  had  to  pay  to  get  his  stock  from  the  East  to  Chicago.  On  import  goods, 
however,  he  can  compete  with  the  New  York  jobber  for  the  California  trade. 
(87&-876.) 
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Mr.  Stubbs,  third  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  also  discusses 
the  case  brought  by  the  snippers  of  the  Middle  West  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  regarding  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  says  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  recognizee  by  implication  that  a  substantial  difference  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  will  justify  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul  that  is  contained  within 
a  longer  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  itself.  Usually  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  defined  such  special  conditions,  justifying  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls, 
to  be  competition  by  foreign  carrieis  or  sea  carriers  not  under  the  control  of  the 
commission. 

San  Francisco  has  had  the  advantage  of  sea  competition  as  from  New  York  and 
from  all  pointa  in  the  East  within  reasonable  distance  of  New  York.  The  sea  car- 
riere  control  the  rates  so  that  the  railroads  on  such  trafflc  can  not  get  a  fully  com- 
pensatory rate,  that  is,  a  rate  which  contributes  ita  full  share  toward  all  the  expenses 
of  transportation  including  fixed  charges.  The  practice  of  the  railways  has  been  to 
meet  this  sea  competition  just  so  far  as  it  extended  and  no  farther.  Thus  the  rail 
rate  from  New  York  to  an  interior  town  in  California  would  be  higher  than  the  rate 
to  San  Francisco,  even  though  the  distance  should  be  less,  by  the  amount  of  the  local 
rate  from  San  Francisco  back  to  this  interior  point.  Thus  the  intermediate  pointa 
in  the  West  for  a  very  considerable  distance  baji  from  the  coast  have  thus  had  higher 
rates  than  the  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  merchants  in  the  East  generally  have  justified  this  practice.  The 
same  principle  should  apply  as  regards  shipments  from  Eastern  cities  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities  should  have  rates  to  San  Francisco  equal 
to  the  rate  from  New  York  plus  the  local  rate  from  those  cities  to  New  York,  whence 
sea  carriers  could  be  employed. 

On  accoimt  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  these  Eastern  interior  cities,  they 
have  been  unwilling  to  accept  this  principle,  and  are  bringing  suit  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  compel  the  railroads  to  make  rates  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  other  interior  cities  to  San  Francisco  lower  than  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  ground  that  the  distance  is  shorter.  All  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads  are  involved,  but  the  chief  burden  of  the  defense  rests  upon  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  because  it  is  the  most  important  and  because  it  operates 
a  through  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  has  no  line  from  Chicago,  co 
that  its  interests  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  railroads  originating  at  Chicago. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Conpany  holds  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  all  of  these  roadf  if 
the  principle  contended  for  by  the  shippers  in  this  suit  should  be  accepted,  because 
the  rates  from  all  intermediate  points  will  be  forced  down  to  the  level  of  the  non- 
compensatory rates  which  are  compelled  by  sea  competition. 

Mr.  Stubbs  declares  that  the  influence  of  sea  competition  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  California  affects  the  traffic  as  far  west  from  the  Atlantic  as  Kansas  City,  while 
goods  have  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco  by  way  of  New  York,  while  goods  have 
also  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.     (760.) 

2.  Carload  differentials. — Another  question  of  difference  in  the  suit  referred  to  is 
regarding  carload  rates  as  compared  with  rates  for  less  than  carload  quantities.  Mr. 
Stubbs  says  that  the  Pacific  railroads  have  made  an  adjustment  precisely  similar  to 
that  whicn  exists  in  practically  all  railroad  tariffs  throughout  the  country,  by  which 
the  rates  on  carloads  are  lower  than  those  on  smaller  quantities.  The  difference  is 
arbitrary,  but  wi'l  range  from  50  cents  to  perhaps  $1.50  per  100  pounds,  according  to 
the  basis  rate.  This  arrangement  enables  the  merchants  of  San  FranciHco,  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  other  jobbing  centers  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  import  goods  by  carloads 
and  distribute  them  back  to  smaller  towns  in  less  quantities.  The  merchants  of  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  large  jobbing  centers  in  the  Middle  West  are  trying  to  reach 
out  into  the  Pacific  coast  territory,- and  are  now  seeking  by  this  suit  to  compel  the 
modification  of  the  differentials  in  favor  of  carload  lots,  so  that  they  can  distribute 
their  goods  directly  to  the  consumers  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  expense  of  Pacific 
coast  jobbers. 

Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railroads  originally 
bad  the  same  carload  differentials  as  the  railn)ads  terminating  in  California,  and  that 
on  a  petition  of  the  jobbers  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  citie.'<  they  reduced  the 
differential  so  as  to  give  those  jobbers  an  advantage  in  distributinjr  goods  to  retailers 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  object  of  the  railroads  in  doing  so  wa-<  to  favor  the  jobbers 
at  their  eastern  terminals  because  of  the  relative  unimportance  of  the  jobbing  busi- 
ness at  their  western  terminals,  esiK'cially  as  compared  with  the  jobbing  business  of 
San  Francisco.  The  attitude  of  these  two  northern  roads  as  regards  the  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  one  of  indifference.  The  witness  does  not 
know  whether  they  would  accept  the  existing  carload  differentials  of  the  more  south- 
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em  roads  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  declare  them  jostifiable,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  power 
to  compel  them  to  make  these  same  differentials.    (760,  761. ) 

3.  Blcmket  detariptiotu. — ^A  third  feature  of  the  case  is  the  demand  that  various 
dasses  of  articles  which  now  take  different  rates  may  be  given  the  same  rates.  This 
is  particularly  demanded  as  regards  hardware.  Indieed  the  real  movers  ia  the  pres- 
ent suit  are  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  Hibbard,  Spencer 
A  Bartlett  Company,  of  Chica^,  two  of  the  largest  hardware  companies  in  the  world. 
They  wish,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  htunmeis,  hatchets,  shovels,  and  planes,  which 
may  now  be  assumed  to  have  different  rates  of  freight,  may  be  put  under  the  single 
rate.  At  present,  if  these  different  articles  were  packed  in  a  single  package,  it  would 
be  chaisea  for  at  the  rate  for  the  highest  rated  article.  Under  the  cnange  demanded 
the  package  would  all  go  at  one  rate,  lower  than  the  former  highest  rate,  the  object 
of  the  change  being  to  enable  shippers  to  send  assorted  pacl^ges  to  retwl  dealeta 
directly  at  low  rates.     (758,759.) 

4.  ArffUtnerU  of  Pacific  coastjobbert. — In  defense  of  the  position  of  the  Pacific  job- 
bers in  opposing  the  demand  of  the  Middle  West  jobbers  above  outlined,  Mr.  Wrekler 
declares  that  it  is  not  just  to  destroy  the  natural  geographical  advants^^es  which  any 
city  possesses — advantages  which  were  the  very  cause  of  its  foundation.  The  people 
who  pioneered  San  Francisco  did  not  go  there  especially  because  of  the  beauty  of  its 
locatioii  or  of  ito  fine  climate.  They  went  because  of  the  commercial  possimlities 
owing  to  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  had  cheap  water  communication  with  the  East- 
em  seaboard  and  is  the  natural  gateway  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  San  Francisco  jobbers  further  believe  that  sea-competitive  rates  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  should  be  confined  to  points  where  sea  competition  actually  exists. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  is  clear  in  not  permitting  railroads  to  make  a  lower  rate  for  a  longer  haul  from 
Chicago  and  inland  points  to  San  Francisco.  The  law  permits  the  waiver  of  the  lonjg 
and  bhort  haul  clause  where  circumstances  are  dissimilar.  The  dissimilarity  in  this 
case  probably  consists  in  the  &ict  that  New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities  have  water 
transportation  to  San  Francisco  which  inland  cities  do  not  have.  It  costs  comparar 
tively  little  to  build  ships,  and  the  sea  is  God's  natural  highway.  New  York  has 
this  sea  connection  with  San  Francisco.  There  is  no  such  water  competition  directly 
from  Chicago.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  however,  ignore  the  very  basis  of  the  low  rat^ 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  maintain  that  they  should  have  a  lower  rate 
than  New  York.  The  railroads  claim  that  the  rate  should  actually  be  higher  than 
from  New  York,  that  the  Middle  West  shipper  should  first  pay  the  rail  rate  to  New 
York,  and  then  take  advantage  of  the  sea  transportation.  The  railroads,  however, 
are  willing  to  compromise  by  making  the  rates  the  same  from  all  these  pomts. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  further  that  the  disadvantages  attending  water  transportation  are 
such  that  the  rates  by  rail  should  be  materially  higher  even  in  order  to  make  equal 
competition,  and  he  asserts  that  the  shippers  of  the  Middle  West  are  trying  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  i^ore  these  disadvantf^es  and  make  the  rates  bv  raU  unduly  low. 
In  shipping  by  sea  it  requires  at  least  four  months  longer  to  take  goods  b^  sailing  vessels 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  than  in  shipping  by  rail.  The  capital  invested  in 
the  goods  during  this  voya^  is  idle,  and  the  interest  must  be  considered.  Moreover, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  the  goods  will  arrive  by  sailing  vessels  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  purchaser  of  the  goods.  Again,  to  the  sea  rate  the  marine  insur- 
ance must  Be  added,  as  well  as  the  liability  to  damage.  All  these  disadvantages  it  is 
now  sought  to  ignore.     ( 745, 746. ) 

5.  Pacific  coast  rates  and  the  Denver  case. — Mr.  Wheeler  holds  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  its  decision  in  the  Denver  case  pointed  out  rightly  the 
inconsistency  of  the  principle  of  making  sea  compietitive  rates  as  r^ards  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  inland  cities.  IndeM,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  other 
cites  on  the  Missouri  River  are  put  by  the  railroads  on  an  equality  on  the  basis  of 
'be  sea  competitive  rates  from  New  York.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

the  Denver  case  held  that  the  railroads  might  not  justly  draw  the  line  at  the  Mis- 
iin  River,  but  must  give  Denver  and  even  &ilt  Lake  City  the  advantage  of  lower 
t(>f>.  The  rate  has  been  higher  from  these  places  to  San  Francisco  than  from 
J  icago,  St.  Louis,  or  New  York.  The  aim  of  tne  railroads  in  arranging  the  rates  in 
tbif  way  has  been  to  create  the  business  as  near  as  possible  to  their  eastern  termini, 
incn'asing  the  length  o'  the  haul.  It  is  also  the  aim  of  the  railroads  starting  from 
Chicago  and  Missouri  River  points  to  secure  lower  rates  from  those  points  than  prevail 
from  New  York  in  order  that  manufacturing  and  other  interests  may  be  built  up  at 
their  eastern  termini  and  that  their  business  may  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
business  of  seaboard  cities  which  have  natural  and  better  geographical  positions 
as  reg^irdfl  Pacific  coast  tratfic.    For  this  reason  the  witness  t.hinltH  that  the  Pacific 
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coast  would  benefit  by  the  eetablisbment  of  consolidated  lines  of  railways  operatini; 
all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  through  reeds  would  have  no  motive  to 
build  up  the  middle  cities,  such  as  exists  at  present,  but  could  haul  the  traffic  all  the 
way  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     (746, 747.  J 

6.  ExuHng  sea  transportaiion  routes  to  San  Francisco. — Mr.  Wheeleb  says  that  there 
is  not  at  present  apparently  any  tendency  for  the  sea-carrying  trade  of  San  Francisco 
to  come  under  the  domination  of  the  railroads.  There  formerly  was  such  a  tendency, 
which  caused  great  alarm  to  the  Pacific  coast  shippers.  Very  recently  a  new  line  of 
vessels  has  been  established  known  as  the  American-Hawiuian  line.  This  is  to 
operate  very  large  steam  vessels,  of  from  8,000  to  12,000  tons  register.  There  will 
be  a  sailing  each  month  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  From  San  Francisco  the  vessels  go  to  Honolulu  to  take  sugar  cargoes, 
whence  they  return  to  New  York.  The  great  advantage  of  these  vessels  over  the 
sailing  vessels  which  have  been  so  largely  used  is  the  certainty  as  to  the  time 
of  arrival.  They  expect  to  make  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
in  60  days,  and  they  are  fully  as  regular  as  the  rail  lines  in  the  delivery  of 
freight.  The  merchant  merely  has  to  figure  40  days  longer  and  he  can  make  his 
orders  accordingly.  In  the  case  of  sailing  vessels  there  was  no  certainty  whether  they 
would  arrive  in  4  months,  in  6  or  8  months,  or  even  longer.  The  merchant  might 
find  his  goods  arriving  aftier  the  season  for  them  had  passed. 

The  rates  established  by  this  new  line  of  steamers  are  scarcely  higher  than  the 
sail  rates  previously  prevailing.  They  run  from  40  cents  to  65  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  all-rail  rates  on  similar  classes  of  goods  range  from  60  cents  to  $3. 
The  rail  carriers  make  especially  low  rates  on  goods  which  are  carried  in  the  lower 
holds  of  vessels,  such  as  iron  and  steel  products  of  different  sorts.     (750.) 

Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  competition  of  sea  carriers  at  San  Francisco  ports  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  Panama  Railroad  run  three  or  four  steamers  each 
way  monthly  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  To  be  sure  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  is  interested  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line,  constituting  the  western 
end  of  this  Panama  system,  but  this  line  does  not  now  have  jwwer  to  fix  rates.  The 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  is  operating  vessels  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
tons  burden  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
These  steamships  have  a  large  capacity  and  relatively  small  coal  consumption,  and 
can  take  cargoes  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  very  cheaply.  They  are  taking  all 
classes  of  freight.  There  is  nothing  but  perishable  freight  that  can  not  go  around 
the  Horn,  and  even  perishable  freight  can  be  bandied  with  proi>er  appliances. 
(673.) 

VI.  TICKET  BBOKEBAGE—PASSENaES  BUSINESS. 

A.  Character  of  people  cnsaffed  In  brokerage  bntiness.— 1.  Gener- 
ally.— Mr.  LiNDENBERfiER  says  that  there  are  two  regularly  organized  a.ssociations  of 
ticket  brokers — the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  with  a  membership  of  336, 
and  the  (Juarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  with  a  membership  of  83.  Mr.  Lin- 
denberger  assumes  that  each  memlier  has  3  clerks,  on  an  avera^^  so  that  there 
are  1,800  or  2,000  persons  making  a  living  at  the  business  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  larger  cities  the  business  is  conducted  by  those  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
it;  in  smaller  places  it  is  done  largely  by  persons  in  other  lines  of  business,  very  fre- 
quently by  those  who  conduct  book  and  news  stands  in  hotels.  Many  members  of 
the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  have  been  engaged  exclusively  in  this 
business  for  from  10  to  30  years.  They  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
communities  and  of  the  railway  managers.  Mr.  Lindenberger  does  not  know  to 
whom  he  could  more  safely  refer  for  a  certificate  of  character  than  to  the  railway 
passenger  men  of  his  city,  though  many  of  them  are  bitter  antagonists  in  a  business 
way.    (320.) 

Not  a  broker  now  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  has  ever  l)een 
arrested  for  fraud  or  charged  with  it.  Members  have  been  expelle<l  for  doing  an 
illegitimate  business.     (355,  357.) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  states  further  that  education  in  a  ticket  brokers'  office  is  a  com- 
mon stepping-stone  to  employment  in  the  passenger  departments  of  railways.  He 
knows  several  prominent  railroad  men  in  high  positions  who  received  their  first  edu- 
cation in  the  ticket  business  behind  a  broker  s  counter.  A  man  there  becomes  famil- 
iar with  every  form  of  ticket  that  is  issued,  with  the  different  lines  of  road  in  the 
United  States,  with  connections,  etc.     (326,  350.) 

2.  American  Ticiel  Broken^  Asmdatum. — Mr.  Lindenberger  submits  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  Any  person 
of  good  moral  chara<!ter  who  possesses  the  necessary  ability  and  capital  is  eligible  to 
membeiship  upon  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  if,  m  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
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committee,  the  location  will  admit  of  his  admission.  A  member  may  hold  not  more 
than  two  memberships  in  any  one  city  and  not  more  than  five  in  the  association. 
A  membership  under  which  the  holder  has  conducted  business  for  not  less  than  6 
months  may  oe  sold  or  assigned  to  any  person  eligible  to  membership,  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive  committee.  In  every  city  where  there  are  three  or  more 
members,  the  members  must  organize  a  local  division  naving  for  its  objects  uniformity 
of  selling  rates  and  the  destruction  of  hostile  competition.  New  applicants  in  a  eity 
where  one  or  more  memberahips  are  operated  must  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  forty  times 
the  amount  of  the  prescribed  fee,  as  follows:  Class  A,  $1,000;  class  B,  $600;  class  C, 
$400:  class  D,  $200.  No  member  may  conduct  his  business  in  any  place  where  liquor 
is  sold,  nor  in  any  place  objected  to  by  the  executive  committee. 

All  association  rebate  orders,  when  properly  drawn  by  members  in  good  standing, 
must  be  honored  without  question.  Whenever  a  ticket  or  coupon  purchased  of  a 
member  by  a  passenger  is  not  accepted  for  passage,  through  no  neglect  of  the  passen- 
ger, and  the  passenger  is  obhged  to  pay  fare,  the  full  amount  of  fare  so  paid  must  be 
retomed  to  the  passenger.  Whenever  a  ticket  is  sold  without  recourse,  wholly  or  in 
part,  this  must  be  stated  in  writing  to  the  passenger  at  the  time  of  such  sale.  All 
disputes,  whether  between  members  or  between  patrons  and  members,  must  be 
referred  directly  to  the  executive  committee  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  from  whose 
decision  appeal  lies  to  the  annual  convention.  If  a  member  fails  to  make  good  any 
written  or  verbal  guaranty  to  a  passenger,  the  guaranty  must  be  made  good  by  the 
association,  when  so  decided  by  the  executive  committee,  and  the  amount  must  be 
charged  to  the  member.  Any  transaction  between  a  member  and  any  person  or  cor- 
poration whereby  the  system  of  ticket  brokerage  may  be  liable  to  injury  or  degradation 
18  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor;  bo  also  ia  the  buymg  of  employees',  complimentary, 
or  stock  passes.  The  punishment  for  a  misdemeanor  is  reprimand,  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $100,  suspension  (one  or  all),  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
committee.  If  the  offense  is  such  as  to  cause  pecuniary  damage  to  either  a  patron, 
corporation,  or  member,  the  executive  committee  may  also  require  such  restitution 
from  the  ofiender  as  they  may  deem  proper.  No  member  is  permitted  to  have  any 
transaction  relating  to  ticket  brokerage  with  a  broker  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
association,  nor  with  a  suspended  member.  A  member  who  joins  another  associa- 
tion of  ticket  brokers  is  to  oe  suspended  or  expelled,  at  the  discretion  of  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  association  maintains  a  committee  on  hostile  legislation,  consisting  of  one 
member  elected  annually  by  the  convention.  The  committeeman  receives  a  salary 
of  $2,500  a  year.  In  the  event  of  hostile  legislation  in  any  State,  the  members  in 
such  State,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation,  are  to 
pay  50  per  cent  of  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  association  is  to  pay  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  also  submits,  as  indicating  the  care  with  which  the  aa^ociation 
tries  to  exclude  improper  persons,  the  form  of  application  for  membership  and  the 
reference  blanks,  wnich  are  to  be  filled  by  3  members  of  the  association,  by  a  banker, 
and  by  2  merchants,  to  all  of  whom  the  applicant  for  membeiship  is  required  to 
refer.     (321-324.) 

B.  Metliodi  of  bnslneM. — 1.  Oeneral  natu.re  of  hmnest. — Mr.  Lindenberger, 
of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  says  that  the  business  of  ticket  brokers 
is  to  buy  passenger  tickets  from  the  agents  of  railways  and  from  passengers  and  to 
sell  them  to  travelers  below  the  published  tariff  rates.  (318.)  The  brokerage  business 
depends  on  the  existence  of  inequality  and  discrimination  in  the  passenger  business. 
If  the  roods  treated  the  public  with  exact  and  equal  justice,  there«woulQ  be  no  room 
for  ticket  brokers.  A  universal  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile  would  destroy  the  broker's 
business.     (355.) 

2.  Scalping  tickets. — Mr.  Limsekberoek  says  that  it  is  a  common  practice  for  a  ticket 
broker  to  buy  a  ticket  to  some  through  point  "which  is  perhaps  a  competitive  point, 
and  upon  which  very  likely  some  one  of  the  various  roads  in  this  line  are  anxious  for 
business  and  will  pay  a  commission,"  sell  the  ticket  to  a  passenger  to  an  intermediate 
point,  and  give  the  passenger  a  rebate  order  on  a  broker  at  that  place.  Passenger 
agents  sometimes  come  to  brokers  and  ask  them  to  send  business  over  their  road, 
onering,  for  instance,  to  extend  the  time  limits  on  any  ticket  that  may  expire.  Some- 
times tliey  pay  a  commission  and  sometimes  they  do  not.    (352.) 

3.  Fumimmg-rate  iiheeU. — Mr.  Lindbnberoer  says  that  a  common  method  of  ticket 
brokers  favorably  situated  for  securing  tickets  is  to  issue  fumishing-rate  sheets  to 
their  correspondents.  Suppose  a  passenger  asks  a  Washington  broker  for  a  rate 
to  Denver.  The  regular  fare  is  $48.  The  broker  may  have  a  ticket  to  Buffalo  or 
Cleveland  or  Pittsbuig  or  Chicago.  He  examines  his  rate  sheets  for  a  furnishing 
rate  from  a  broker  in  the  city  which  he  has  a  ticket  to.  The  customer  takes  the 
part-way  ticket  and  an  order  upon  the  correspondent  in  the  intermediate  city  for  a 
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ticket  to  finish  his  jonmey.  He  will  probably  save  $3  or  $5.  If  the  Washington 
broker  has  no  ticket,  and  if  the  furnishing  rate  is  low  enough,  he  may  be  able  to 
buy  a  regular  ticket  at  local  rates  to  the  intermediate  point  and  still  allow  the  customer 
a  saving  over  the  through  rate.     (320. ) 

4.  Mileage  books. — Mr.  Lindenberoer  says  that  ticket  brokers  deal  largely  in  mile- 
age books.  They  are  usually  bought  by  the  broker  direct  from  the  railroad  companies 
and  sold  to  ^trons  who  need  a  smallef  quantity  of  mileage  than  that  contained  in  a 
full  book.  If  the  customer  is  known  to  the  broker,  he  may  be  permitted  to  return 
the  book  by  mail.  Otherwise  he  pays  the  full  value  and  receives  a  rebate  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  ticket  broker  in  the  citv  he  is  bound  for.  In  the  New  England 
States  and  New  York  and  on  many  roads  m  other  parts  of  the  country  books  are 
good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  though  there  are  regulations  which  nominally 
restrict  the  use  of  them  to  the  purchaser  or  to  persons  connected  with  him  in  a 
family  or  business  way.  In  a  letter  written  by  tne  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  this  company's  books  are  spoken  of  as  good  in  the  hands  of 
the  holder,  though  the  ordinary  restrictions  are  printed  upon  them.  Ten  vears  ago 
Mr.  Lindenberger's  own  business  was  very  laiigely  in  mileag^  books.  Tney  were 
bought  almost  exclusively  from  the  railroaas  direct.  Indeed,  it  is  dangerous  to  buy 
them  otherwise.  He  has  known  a  dishonest  man  to  sell  his  mileage  book  to  a  broker, 
report  to  the  company  that  it  was  lost,  and  have  it  taken  up  on  the  train  and  returned 
to  him.     (318,364.) 

Mr.  Lindenbetger  says  that  in  several  parts  of  the  country  only  interchangeable 
mileage  books  are  now  sold.  In  the  territory  of  the  Central  Passenger  Association 
a  thousand-mile  book,  good  on  37  roads,  is  used.  The  passenger  pays  $30  for  the 
book,  and  when  he  has  used  all  of  the  1,000  miles  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $10  on 
returning  the  cover.  West  of  Chicago  there  is  a  book  called  the  Sebastian  book. 
When  the  passenger  buys  a  ticket  of  a  railroad  company  he  takes  a  receipt,  and  those 
receipts  are  filed  in  the  book.  When  he  gets  up  to,  say,  2,000  miles,  he  can  turn 
them  in  and  get  a  rebate.  In  Michigan  there  is  another  called  the  Northern  Mileage 
Book. 

Since  the  reduction  of  rates  can  be  got  on  these  books  only  when  the  cover  is 
turned  in  by  the  original  purchaser,  they  cau  not  be  bought  and  sold  by  brokers. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  traveling  man  has  not  $30  to  invest  in  a  book,  and  he 
gets  a  broker  to  ouy  a  book  and  carry  it  for  him,  charging  him  a  percentage.  Mr. 
Lindenberger  knows  of  brokers  who  carry  as  many  as  200  books  for  these  special 
customers.     (319,353.) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  when  each  road  sold  its  individual  mileage  books  trav- 
eling men  were  usually  allowed  3  cents  a  mile  for  their  fare  by  their  employers,  and 
they  were  able  to  buy  mileage  from  brokers  at  about  2J  cents.  The  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  w^  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  business.  Now,  in  the  territory  where  the 
interchangeable  mileage  books  are  issued,  the  houses  furnish  the  mileage  books. 
(352.) 

5.  Railroad  gpotterg  and  mileage  books. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  a  broker  some- 
times puts  out  a  mileage  book,  guaranteeing  it  to  the  purchaser,  as  brokers  always 
do,  and  the  purchaser  turns  out  to  be  a  railroad  spotter,  who  gives  up  the  ticket  to 
the  road  and  comes  back  with  a  receipt  to  show  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
conductor.  The  broker  has  to  refund  the  money.  Mr.  Lindenberger  quotes  a  news- 
paper article,  apparently  written  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  from  the  rail- 
roads, in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  "A  feature  of  this  testing  the  market, 
which  perhaps  is  not  generallj;  known  to  the  public  and  which  hits  the  brokers  the 
hardest,  is  the  lifting  of  the  mileage  tickets.  All  such  tickets  bought  up  on  the  mai^ 
ket  are  confiscated  by  the  two  passenger  associations,  and  in  a  year's  time  it  means 
an  immense  financial  loss  to  the  brokers,  who  are  just  so  much  out  of  pocket.  When 
very  severe  tests  of  the  market  are  being  made,  the  associations  oftentimes  get  out- 
siders, in  the  guise  of  traveling  men,  to  help,  and  in  this  manner  much  mileage  is 
securetl  from  the  scalpers  which  otherwise  they  would  not  let  go,  because  of  their 
fearof  the 'spotters.'^'     (334.) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  that  a  prominent  passenger  agent  in  Michigan,  desiring 
to  increase  travel  on  his  road,  put  large  quantities  of  mileage  books  in  the  hands  of 
brokers  and  guaranteed  them.  For  some  time  there  was  no  trouble;  "but  suddenly 
the  passenger  agent  change<l  his  mind  and  issued  orders  to  his  conducton<,  and  a 
great  many  of  these  books,  which  we  had  a  right  to  assume  had  been  bought  under 
that  understanding,  were  taken  up.  For  books  coating  $20  I  got  in  some  cases  no 
more  than  a  ride  of  100  miles — $2 — and  the  loss  to  me  was  $18.  There  was  no 
recourse  unless  we  went  into  court  and  published  the  circumstances,  and  that  does 
not  pay."    (340.) 
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6.  RaU^uiar  tieketg. — Mr.  Lindsnbksoeb  says  that  brokers  are  often  useful  to  the 
public  in  giving  the  benefit  of  rate-war  reductions  to  pereons  who  would  not  other- 
wise get  it.  Thus,  in  1898,  there  was  a  rate  war  for  eight  months  in  Canada.  Tickets 
were  sold  at  about  half  the  usual  rate,  but  outside  of  Canadian  territory  regular  tariff 
rates  were  charged.  Thus,  in  Windsor,  one  could  buy  a  ticket  to  Toronto  for  (3.30, 
but  across  the  river  in  Detroit  one  had  to  pay  $6.60.  The  brokers  of  Detroit  sent 
to  their  Western  correspondents,  givingthe  prices  at  wWch  they  would  supply,  on 
prepaid  orders,  tickets  to  Toronto  and  Eastern  points.  The  prices  were  usually  $1 
above  the  war  rate.  It  was  only  through  brokers  that  these  rates  could  be  obtained 
in  the  United  States.  The  agents  of  the  railroads  in  Detroit  were  absolutely  forbid- 
den to  give  customers  any  information  about  rates  acroBB  the  river.  Mr.  Linden- 
berger  mentions  other  similar  instances.     (319, 820. ) 

7.  Exewrgion  tickett. — Mr.  Lindsnbeboer  says  that  ticket  brokers  not  only  buy  the 
return  parts  of  excursion  tickets  from  travelers,  but  through  their  correspondents  in 
other  cities  they  are  often  able  to  handle  both  the  going  and  the  return  coupons. 
The  railroads  often  give  brokers  advance  information  of  these  excursions,  ana  the 
brokers  are  able  to  arrange  by  correspondence  to  handle  the  tickets.     (319.) 

C.  Relations  to  railroads. — 1.  Support  of  brokers  by  connivance  ofraiiroadg. — 
Mr.  LiMDENBEROER  says  that  the  growth  of  ticket  brokerage  to  the  immense  propor- 
tions it  assumed  from  about  1876  to  1896  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  direct  encour- 
agement and  support  of  the  railways.  Nearly  every  railroad  of  importance  employed 
brokers;  and  when  a  road  could  not  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  establisned 
offices,  new  offices  were  opened.  When  Mr.  Lindenberiger  became  a  ticket  broker 
19  years  ago,  he  started  with  the  regular  issues  of  three  lines  of  road,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  dealt  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  all  the  great  lines  that  looked  to 
Detroit  for  business.  The  purpose  of  the  railroads  in  using  brokers  was  to  get  com- 
petitive business  which  they  could  not  reach  otherwise.  New  lines  which  desired  a 
quick  introduction  to  the  public  would  place  tickets  with  brokers.  The  weaker  lines, 
railing  to  secure  a  living  share  of  the  passenger  traffic,  would  often  find  that  their 
only  means  of  escaping  the  receiver  was  to  call  in  their  help.  The  brokers,  with 
correspondents  all  over  the  country,  can  quickly  influence  a  large  passenger  traffic 
over  any  line  if  the  tickets  are  jput  low  enough.     (326. ) 

_Mr.  Undenberger  states  that  it  was  proved  some  years  ago  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  that  such  roads  as  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  had  dealt  through  brokers,  and  that  95  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the 
ticket  brokers  of  the  United  States  was  done  with  the  railroads  direct.  This  does 
not  mean  that  each  individual  broker  bought  almost  all  his  tickets  from  the  rail- 
roads. One  broker  at  a  starting  point  in  the  East,  New  York  or  Boston,  starts  a 
ticket  west,  and  it  may  travel  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  It  was  originally 
purchased  from  the  railroad  direct  by  the  broker,  and  it  is  used  from  point  to  point. 
The  dealings  of  the  brokers  with  the  roads  are  less  of  late  years,  "especially  m  the 
last  year,  when  the  traffic  associations  are  the  whole  thing."  Mr.  Lindenberger 
does  not  think  that  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage  could  be  carried  on,  at  least  to 
anything  like  its  former  extent,  without  the  dealings  directly  with  the  roads. 
"  Where  a  broker  would  have  perhaps  anywhere  from  thirty,  fifty,  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  stock,  he  would  necessarily  have  to  do  the  compara- 
tively small  business  that  is  done  through  tickets  that  passengers  don't  use  and 
throngh  excursion  tickets."  This  would  greatly  injure,  Mr.  Lindenberger  thinks, 
the  general  public.  The  brokers  would  either  be  driven  out  of  business  or  be  driven 
to  less  public  locations. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  it  'Arould  be  possible  to  exhibit  written  contracts  which 
have  been  made  Detween  ticket  brokers  and  railroad  officials  for  the  selling  of  cut- 
rate  tickets  in  bulk,  but  it  would  be  in  violation  of  a  business  agreement  and  he 
would  not  think  it  right.  Of  late  years  such  agreements  are  simply  a  matter  of 
honor  between  the  ticket  broker  and  the  railroad  men.  "For  instance,  a  ticket 
broker  may  write  to  a  general  passenger  agent  that  he  wants  something,  that  he  can 
do  him  some  good,  and  instead  of  getting  a  reply  by  mail  a  district  passenger  agent 
or  a  traveling  passenger  agent  comes  in  and  talks  the  matter  over  and  says,  'We  will 
do  so  and  so;'  and  that  contract  stands.  The  agent  will  say,  '  Buy  tickets  reading 
over  our  road,  report  to  us  the  forms  and  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  a 
check  will  follow.'  That  is  the  general  custom  of  doing  business,  and,  to  the  credit 
of  the  roads,  there  are  very  few  instances  on  record  where  the  contract  has  been 
▼ioUted  to  the  slightest  extent." 

This  witness  also  says  that  when  a  railroad  pays  a  commission  to  brokers  on  tickets 
sold  over  its  line  the  rate  is  usually  about  10  per  cent.  The  broker  usually  receives 
the  same  as  an  agent    (860-362.) 
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Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  that  the  acoeptanoe  of  commiBsionB  from  railroads  for 
selling  tickets  over  their  lines  is  not  an  unlawful  act;  but  if  the  railroads  have  made 
agreements  among  themselves  which  are  violated  by  the  payment  of  such  commia- 
sions,  those  agreements  are  themselves  unlawful,  as  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trede.     (355.) 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  farther  that  railroad  companies  when  they  are  in  an  agree- 
ment not  to  cut  rates  will  often  pay  a  commission  to  brokers,  stipulating  that  the 
rate  must  not  be  cut.  The  brokers  work  for  those  particular  lines  and  get  business 
for  them.  The  brokers  have  many  customers  who  are  friends  of  years'  standing,  and 
will  buy  of  them  rather  than  of  the  regular  agents  at  the  same  rate.  A  regulation 
that  all  tickets  must  be  sold  at  tariff  rates  will  not  destroy  the  brokers'  ofiSces.  But 
the  passenger  associations  now  say  how  many  outside  offices  a  railroad  may  have, 
and  if  an  antiscalping  law  were  passed,  and  men  could  not  sell  tickets  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  a  railroad  company,  the  passenger  associations  would  then  control  the 
business.     (357.  J 

2.  Kfed  on  railroad  tickets. — Mr.  Lindenberoer  says  that  in  the  latter  part  of  1898 
the  railroads  cut  oft  second-class  rates  generally  throughout  the  Southwest,  without 
making  any  corresponding  reduction  in  the  flrstKilass  rate.  The  effect  waa  that  while 
the  lowest  rate  between  New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  was 
$13.50,  the  lowest  rate  after  that  date  was  $19;  the  lowest  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Austin,  Tex.,  before  January  1,  1899,  was  $23.75;  after  that  date  $32.15.  He  thinks 
the  average  difference  was  40  per  cent.  Just  before  Mr.  Lindenberger  appeared 
before  the  commission  the  railroads  again  put  second-class  tickets  on  ^e,  reducing 
the  minimum  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  from  $23  to  $16.50,  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis  from  $18  to  $12.50,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Kansas  City  from 
$24.35  to  $15.50.  Reduced  party  tickets  to  various  Northern  points  were  also  offered. 
This  reduction  of  rates  is  attributed  to  the  competition  of  ticket  brokers  in  selling 
low-rate  tickets  by  roundabout  routes.     ^336. ) 

3.  Ticket  brokerage  and  railroad  competUion. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  there  is 
room  for  brokers  as  long  as  there  is  competition  between  railroads.  "The  broker 
thrives  best  when  trade  is  bad  and  when  rates  are  high.  When  people  are  making 
money  the  savings  effected  through  brokers  do  not  amount  to  so  much  to  them;  they 
are  not  so  anxious  to  buy.  When  the  railroads  are  doing  lots  of  business  they  do  not 
care  for  us.  But  when  the  railroad  companies  get  in  a  close  place  and  need  busines.H, 
they  get  out  and  look  for  it,  and  the  ticket  broker  is  in  a  position  to  give  it  to  them." 
(350.) 

D.  liegitlmacy  of  brokerage  buslneu. — 1.  AttUvde  of  brokers  toward 
fraud. — Mr.  Lindenberger,  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  submits  a 
copy  of  a  circular  issued  by  that  association  offering  a  reward  of  $500  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  any  member  of  the  association  who  is  ^ilty  of  forging  a  railway  ticket, 
or  who  has  changed  the  destination  of  a  ticket,  with  intent  to  defraud.  For  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  any  ticket  broker  not  a  member  of  the  association,  for  either 
of  these  acts,  the  association  offers  a  reward  of  $200.  In  a  circular  accompanying  the 
announcement  of  this  offer,  the  secretary  of  the  association  says  that  the  offer  is  made 
to  prove  that  the  slanderous  stories  put  in  circulation  by  certain  railway  ofhcials  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of  ticket  brokers  to  forge  and  alter  railway 
tickets  are  infamous  falsehoods.  The  circular  is  also  intended,  nowever,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  any  ticket  broker  who  may  be  tempted  to  dishonest  practices  that  the  associa- 
tion will  spare  neither  eneigy  nor  money  to  put  bun  out  of  the  calling  he  has  disgraced. 
(325.) 

This  witness  declares  that  the  value  of  fraudulent  tickets  that  the  railroads  carry 
passengers  on  for  which  they  receive  no  compensation,  is  very  small  indeed.  Most 
fraudulent  tickets  are  fraudulent  simply  by  extension  of  a  time  limit.  The  rail- 
roads have  actually  been  paid  for  carrying  the  passenger.  Of  course  that  is  no 
excuse  for  the  use  of  such  a  ticket  So  far  as  brokers  are  concerned,  ticket  frauds 
are  usually  discovered  through  them.  It  has  been  the  custom  with  railroad  com- 
panies, and  is  really  the  most  effective  way  of  detecting  frauds,  burglaries,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  they  learn  of  a  fraudulent  issue  of  tickets,  or  of  tickets  being  stolen,  to  notify 
a  broker  through  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  and  that  information  is 
sent  by  wire  or  by  the  first  mail  all  over  the  United  States.  Every  ticket  broker  is 
on  the  lookout  for  those  tickets.  The  fraud  can  not  continue  long.  It  would  be 
impossible  in  any  case,  however,  for  fraudulent  tickets  to  be  accepted  on  a  road  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  consent  of  the  auditing  department.  A  ticket  pre- 
sented on  a  train  is  turned  in  by  the  conductor  as  soon  as  he  finishes  his  trip,  and  by 
the  next  day  it  is  checked  up.  There  is  less  chance  of  fraudulent  tickets  being 
accepted  by  a  railroad  than  of  almost  any  kind  of  a  fraud  being  perpetrated  oa  a 
railroad,  or  a  bank,  or  any  other  corporation.     (359. ) 
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2.  Guarantee  of  tickets. — Mr.  Lini.bnbkrgkr,  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Asso- 
dation,  says  that,  by  the  costom  of  the  business  and  the  rales  of  the  association,  unless 
a  broker  has  the  passenger's  written  agreement  to  the  contrary  he  is  resjionBible  for 
the  ticket  that  he  sells.  The  acts  of  all  the  ticket  brokers  in  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association  are  guaranteed  to  the  public.  Though  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion provide  for  a  written  undertaking  by  a  passenger  to  assume  all  risk  of  the  good- 
ness of  a  ticket,  Mr.  Lindenberger  has  never  sold  a  ticket  on  such  terms.  He  has 
never  sold  a  ticket  which  he  was  not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  for.  If  he 
sells  a  passenger  a  ticket  for  $8,  the  regular  fare  being  $10,  and  the  ticket  is  refused, 
he  is  compelled  by  the  rules  of  the  association  to  make  the  passenger  good.  He  pays 
not  the  $8  that  he  received,  but  the  $10  which  the  passenger  had  to  pay.     (349, 350. ) 

3.  Buijing  ofpamet. — Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  the  buying  of  paaies  is  disrepu- 
table and  dishonorable;  he  never  bought  one,  nor  sold  one,  nor  permitted  one  to  be 
sold  in  his  office.  "While  railroad  companies  may  issue  passes  improperly,  for 
political  purposes  or  otherwise,  it  does  not  justify  brokers  in  handling  them.  We 
confine  our  operations  to  tickets  that  the  railroad  company  receives  it?  price  for." 
He  used  to  inform  the  railroad  when  a  pass  was  offered  to  him  for  sale,  but  now  he 
prefers  not  to  see  the  pass.  Very  sad  results  sometimes  come  from  the  revelation  of 
such  breaches  of  confidence  to  the  officers  who  have  issued  the  pasties.     (358.) 

4.  Fastenger  ticket* — Printed  eondiHon*  at  contracts. — Mr.  Lim>BNBERaER  does  not 
think  that  the  conditions  printed  by  railroads  upon  their  passenger  tickets  constitute 
contracts.  If  such  a  ticket  is  a  contract,  why  does  it  not  require  the  revenue  stamp 
which  the  law  compels  to  be  placed  on  every  business  contract?  On  almost  every 
ticket  there  is  a  statement  that  the  railroad  will  be  responsible  for  only  a  certain 
amount  of  baggage;  but  this  announcement  does  not  hold  in  law.     (355. ) 

The  witness  considers  that  the  railroads  do  a  wrong  in  requiring  any  person  to 
sign  a  name  on  a  ticket  or  a  mileage  book.  As  to  the  question  of  forgery  in  signing 
the  name  of  another  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Lindenberger  remembers  read- 
ing of  one  case  in  California  where  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  tried  to  punish 
a  man  for  signing  another  man's  name,  and  the  court  decided  that  the  original 
purchaser  in  selling  the  ticket  necessarily  gave  the  purchaser  authority  to  use  his 
name  in  that  connection.     (354. ) 

E.  Testimony  of  Hr.  Blamchard  on  ticket  brokerage. — Mr.  Linden- 
BERGEB  refers  in  detail  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George  R.  Blanchard  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  condemnation  of  ticket  brokerage.*  He  takes  up  Mr. 
Blanchard's  propositions  point  by  point. 

In  respect  to  Mr.  Blanchard's  statement,  that  ticket  brokerage  is  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  10  States,  Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  the  l^slatures  of  36  States  have 
refused  to  pass  such  laws;  that  in  2  of  the  10  States  the  highest  courts  have  declared 
the  laws  unconstitutional,  and  the  law  is  inoperative  in  the  8  States  where  it  existe. 
As  to  the  prohibition  of  ticket  brokerage  in  Canada,  Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that 
when  the  law  went  into  effect  there  were  only  3  brokers  in  the  Dominion,  so  that 
there  was  no  power  to  organize  resistance;  but  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  Canadian  roads  openly  paid  commissions  to  brokers  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  probable  they  are  doing  bo  to-day.  The  traffic  in  tickets  by  individual  pas- 
sengers and  by  hotel  clerks  is  common  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Lindenberger  never  heard 
of  a  prosecution  under  the  law. 

As  to  the  condemnation  of  ticket  brokerage  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, that  was  published  in  December,  1896,  and  though  the  commission  has  since 
made  three  annual  reports  and  has  treated  exhaustively  all  the  other  principal  sub- 
jects relating  to  transportation,  it  has  ignored  ticket  brokerage.  It  is  probable  that 
a  closer  acquaintance  "has  taught  them  the  error  of  their  earlier  judgment."  As  to 
Mr.  Blanchard's  statenieAt  that  the  best  moral  sense  of  the  commercial  world  is 
against  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage,  Mr.  Lindenberger  undertakes  to  show  how 
the  supposed  manifestations  of  this  moral  sense  have  been  obtained.  He  quotes  in 
full  a  circular  said  to  have  been  issued  on  December  10,  1897,  from  the  "Antiscalping 
bill  headquarters,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C."  It  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  all  possible  influence  to  bear  on  the  new  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  For  this  purpose  railroad  officers  are  asked  to 
open  colrespondence  "with  the  president  of  each  and  every  society,  organization, 
etc.,  requesting  reduced  rates  for  conventions  and  meetings,  with  a  view  that  you 
secure  the  aid  of  such  organizations  in  passing  favorable  resolutions,"  and  individual 
letters  to  Senators  and  Representatives.  The  circular  also  suggests  that  "it  may  be 
necessary  to  again  organize  throughout  the  country  for  an  a^ressive  campaign  in 
securing  petitions  in  every  town  along  the  lines  of  railways."     It  is  assumed  that  the 


1  Bee  Reports,  vol.  Iv,  pp.  666-e70. 
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local  agents  of  the  railroads  will  be  instructed  to  get  these  petitions,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  they  be  instructed  to  secure  at  the  head  of  each  petition  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  town.  The  circular  also  suggests  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed 
in  both  Houses  at  the  present  session,  it  will  protebly  be  almost  impossible  to  secure 
favorable  action  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  the  cessation  of  scalping  means  the  stoppage  of  many 
illegal  practices  which  create  unauthorized  discriminations  in  passenger  affairs.  Mr. 
Lindenberger's  reply  is  that  the  cessation  of  ticket  brokerage  means  the  destruction 
of  competition,  but  that  the  broker  in  some  d^ree  prevents  discrimination.  In  the 
offices  of  railways  discriminations  are  constantly  going  on.  Social  and  political  debts 
are  paid  by  passes  and  special-rate  tickets,  and  shippers  and  men  of  influence  are 
constantly  favored.  Holders  of  tickets  on  which  the  limits  have  expired  can  get  the 
time  extended  if  they  have  influence  enough.  The  ordinary  passenger  has  to  submit 
to  the  regular  rules,  except  for  the  relief  secured  through  ticket  brokers.  Mr. 
Blanchard  says  that  resold  tickets  cut  the  local  fares  and  produce  rates  not  author- 
ized by  the  railroads  and  prohibited  by  law.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies  that  the 
Induction  of  rates  is  an  advantage  to  the  public,  and  that  after  the  railroad  has 
received  its  price  for  transportation  it  is  not  injured  if  the  transportation  is  used  by 
one  person  rather  than  another. 

As  to  charges  of  stealing,  counterfeiting,  and  fraudulentlv  altering  tickets,  and  of 
false  representations  as  to  routes,  connections,  etc.,  made  by  brokers,  Mr.  Linden- 
berger replies  that  the  ticket  broker  is  often  better  qualified  and  is  more  disinterested 
in  giving  accurate  information  than  the  authorized  agents  of  rival  lines.  The  agent 
of  a  railroad  gives  information  only  about  his  own  road;  the  broker  is  equally  rwdy 
to  give  information  about  all.  As  to  stealing  and  forging,  everv  State  hao  laws  against 
these  crimes,  and  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  nas  a  standing  oner  of 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  them  in  connection  with 
railroad  tickets. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  scalpers  have  induced  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickets 
taken  up  in  order  that  they  might  be  resold.  Mr.  Lindenberger  declares  that 
in  an  experience  of  19  years  he  has  personally  known  of  but  3  or  4  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  he  has  reported  them  to  tne  railroads  interested.  Mr.  Blanchard  also 
accuses  the  brokers  oi  having  corrupted  clerks  and  ticket  distributors  in  some  rail- 
way general  offices  by  inducing  them  to  purloin  tickets.  Mr.  Lindenberger  says 
that  such  things  have  no  doubt  occurred,  but  no  evidence  that  they  are  common  has 
been  laid  before  l^slative  bodies  during  the  last  10  years. 

The  evidence  of  wrongdoing  on  the  ptui;  of  ticket  brokers  which  the  railroads  have 
used  to  create  public  feeling  against  them  is  of  no  tangible  value  whatever.  The 
witness  refers  particularly  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  ">Iuseum  of  Ticket  Scalping 
Iniquity,"  in  which  pictures  are  given  of  tickets  which  are  said  to  have  been  altered 
and  plugged.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  an  accusation  is  brought  against  a 
particular  person;  such  phrases  as  these  are  used:  "A  scalper  did  so  and  so;"  "this 
was  done  by  a  ticket  broker." 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  scalpers  cause  railroad  wars.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies 
that  the  rate  wars  of  Canada,  where  ticket  brokert«e  is  prohibited,  refute  the  state- 
ment. Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  cessation  of  scalping  would  not  lessen  public 
facilities,  "because  each  company  could  retain  the  services  of  an  experienced  scalper 
by  conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent."  Mr.  Lindenberger  suggests 
that  this  is  an  acknowledgment  that  experienced  scalpers  are  a  benefit  to  the  trav- 
eling public;  but  he  adds:  "If  the  broker  was  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  combine 
he  would  be  quickly  robbed  of  the  very  attributes  that  now  make  him  a  public 
convenience." 

Mr.  Blanchard  complains  that  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  do  not  reach  scalpers'  practices.  They  hold  only  the  railways  account- 
able. While  a  company  can  only  change  its  fares  Dy  3  days'  notice  as  to  reductions 
and  10  days'  notice  as  to  advances,  the  scalpers  can  change  them  either  way  daily 
or  hourly.  Mr.  Lindenberger  sees  no  objection  to  a  requirement  that  a  broker  file 
rates.  "  It  is  safe  to  say  that  should  this  be  required  the  law  would  be  equally  as 
well  obeyed  as  is  the  law  relating  to  interstate  commerce  by  the  average  railroad." 

Mr.  Blanchard  asserts  that  if  scalping  were  abolished  the  average  fares  paid  by 
passengers  would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its  continuance.  The  rail- 
road will  redeem  the  unused  coupons  of  through  tickets.  If  the  passenger  takes  the 
coupon  to  a  scalper  he  will  get  less  than  the  railroad  would  give.  If  the  pa8.><enger 
who  ultimately  buys  it  gains,  the  passenger  who  sells  loses.  Mr.  Lindenberger 
replies  that  Mr.  Blanchani  is  "misinformed."  He  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
redemption  of  tickets  with  detailed  figures.  The  first-class  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  is  $17;  the  cheapest  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  $8; 
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the  difference,  $9,  is  what  the  road  would  pve  in  the  redemption  of  the  coupon  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago.  The  lowest  first-class  fare  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  is  |12.  The 
broker  would  give  the  passenger  $10  for  his  coupon  and  sell  it  to  another  for  $11; 
each  of  the  passengers  would  save  a  dollar  and  the  broker  would  have  $1  for  his 
profit.  Mr.  Lindenberger  gives  several  other  similar  instances.  He  adds  that  a 
great  many  excursion  tickets  are  sold  for  the  fare  one  way  or  less;  the  return  coupons 
nave  no  redemption  value.  The  railroad  company  has  offered  to  give  the  transpor- 
tation for  the  money  received,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  on 
to  give  it,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  transportation  is  called  for  by  A 
or  by  B. 

Mr.  Blanchard  argues  that  i>assenger  ticket  brokerage  is  an  evil,  because,  in  bis 
judgment,  anyone  would  admit  that  a  similar  brokerage  business  in  freight  transporta- 
tion would  be  an  unjustifiable  evil.  Mr.  Lindenberger  replies  that  on  the  contrary 
the  interests  of  the  people  who  pay  freight  rates  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  there 
were  brokers  in  that  line.  "The  average  shipper  would  gladly  welcome  some 
method  of  evading  the  often  arbitrary  and  excessive  rates  extorted  from  freight 
shippers."    (330-341.) 

F.  Antlticket-brokerage  lairs. — 1.  Stale  Unog. — Agitation  by  raUroadB. — Mr. 
LrKDENBERGERdeclares  that  with  the  concentration  of  railway  interests  and  the  forming 
of  pools  and  tmffic  associations  a  svstem  of  persecution  against  ticket  brokers  has  been 
inaugurated  bv  the  railroads.  The  legislatures  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
been  repeatedly  solicited  to  pass  antiscalping  laws.  Such  laws  have  been  got  through 
in  only  10  States,  and  in  2  of  them — New  York  and  Texas — they  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  railroads  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  such  unjust 
laws  passed  in  the  other  37  legislatures  nor  in  Congress.  Efforts  nave  been  made  in 
Congress  to  this  end  for  a  dozen  years.     Four  years  ago,  for  the  first  time,  a  bill  was 

git  uirough  the  House,  but  it  failed  of  consideration  in  the  Senate.  The  same  thing 
appened  2  years  ago.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  Lindenberger  thinks,  that 
the  times  selected  for  passing  these  bills  in  Congress  were  directly  after  Congressional 
elections.  "The  bill  is  very  unpopular  with  the  people,  and  the  Congressman  who 
would  vote  for  it  stood  the  chance  of  losing  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  hie  con- 
stituents." In  support  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Lindenbei^^r  quotes  a  circular  said  to 
have  been  i8sn€»d  to  the  railroad  officers  by  the  committee  employed  to  uree  upon 
Congress  the  passage  of  the  antiscalping  bill  during  the  season  of  1897-98.  ( 32i6, 331. ) 
2.  AniuMxdping  Uiws  unconstUutUmal. — Mr.  Lindenbeeger  submits  the  text  of  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  November  22,  1898,  holding  that  the 
antiscalping  law  is  unconstitutional.  The  court  points  out  that  while  the  title  of 
the  act  refers  to  frauds  in  the  sale  of  passenger  tickets,  there  is  nothing  in  the  body 
of  the  statute  to  indicate  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  check  fraud.  The  court 
declares  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  passenger  tickets  is  a  perfectly  normal  and 
unobjectionable  business.  "I  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  a  sale  defrauds  a 
transportation  company.  If  a  transportation  company  sells  a  ticket  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  it  undertakes  to  carry  the  holder  from  one  place  to  the  other.  It 
costs  the  company  no  more  to  carry  one  person  than  it  does  the  other.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  defrauded  or  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the  transfer  of  such  a  ticket  by 
the  purchaser  to  another  person?"  The  statute  in  question  restricts  the  libertjr  of 
citizens  of  the  State  to  engage  in  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage.  It  is  a  violation 
of  the  State  constitution  and  void  unless  it  constitutes  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  But  this  can  not  be  maintained.  No  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  persons  of 
bad  character  from  the  business,  nor  are  the  public  authorities  given  the  right  to 
determine  by  examination  or  otherwise  the  character  of  the  persons  to  be  engaged 
in  it  The  transportation  companies  alone  are  invested  with  the  power  to  admit  to 
it  whomsoever  they  will.  Stringent  rules  may  doubtless  be  enacted  to  punish  those 
who  are  guilty  of  dishonest  practices  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  business;  but  to  cut 
up,  root  and  branch,  a  business  that  may  be  honestly  conducted  to  the  convenience 
of  the  public  and  the  profit  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  is  beyond  the  legislative 
power. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  says  that  Texas  is  the  only  other  State  whose  highest  court  has 
declared  the  antiscalping  law  unconstitutional.  Such  decisions  have  been  rendered 
in  the  lower  courts  oi  Illinois.  A  decision  to  the  contrary  effect  was  rendered  by  the 
Bupreme  court  of  Illinois,  but  under  circumstances  which  deprive  the  decision  of  the 
credence  which  ordinarily  attaches  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  a  State. 
A  subsequent  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  cited  in  full  by  Mr.  Lin- 
denberger. Bays:  "Our  supreme  court,  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  fictitious  case  pre- 
sented to  It,  based  upon  an  indictment  charging  an  infraction  of  the  statute  under 
consideration,  was  led  to  proclaim  its  constitutionality."  A  motion  was  afterwards 
made  in  the  supreme  court,  says  the  circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  to  expunge  the 
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opinion  from  the  record,  on  the  alleged  ^ond  that  the  court  was  imposed  upon  and 
faleely  induced  to  render  a  decision  sustwiing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  The 
co»irt  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3  refused  the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  who  made 
it  were  strangers  to  the  record;  but  "made  the  novel  and  significant  announcement 
that  the  judgment  of  aflirmance  in  the  Burdick  cases,  and  the  opinions  of  the  court 
in  deciding  them,  are  conclusive  only  as  between  the  parties  to  those  cases.  This 
announcement  was  made  knowingly,  and  there  can  be  no  mistaking  its  meaning  in 
view  of  the  record  made  in  the  case."     (341-349. ) 

3.  AttUtide  ofnewgpa^s  toward  anlUccUpiiig  bill. — Mr.  Linoembebgkr  says  that  the 
promoters  of  antiscalping  legislation  have  claimed  some  381  newspapers  as  opposed 
to  ticket  scalping.  Mr.  Lmdenberger  declares  that  if  only  381  out  of  the  vast 
number  of  newspapers  of  the  United  States  advocate  the  antiscalping  law,  it  does 
not  si)eak  well  for  the  proposition;  but,  he  adds,  the  articles  in  these  papers,  as 
shown  by  the  clipping  bureaus,  were  nearly  all  from  the  same  pen.  It  nas  often 
happened  that  the  same  article  would  appear  simultaneously  as  an  aiitorial  expression 
in  40  or  50  papers.  Mr.  Lindenberger  gives  a  series  of  quotations  from  various  papers 
on  the  ticket  orokers'  side  of  the  controversy.  The  Denver  Republican  is  quoted  as 
saying  of  the  railroads:  "They  have  done  all  the^  could  to  defeat  and  nullify  and 
overthrow  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  are  still  evading  and  defeating  its  pro- 
visions in  every  way  possible.  They  are  unwilling  to  allow  any  protection  to  be 
granted  to  the  public  and  still  demand  that  they  themselves  be  protected  from  the 
ticket  brokers  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  they  themselves  condemn." 
Another  paper  says:  "Have  railroad  companies  become  so  helpless  that  they  need 
to  call  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  burden  of  carrying  a  poor  man  for  the  same  price  they  have  con- 
tracted to  carry  a  rich  man.  Such  legislation,  though  generally  couched  in  language 
intended  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  its  true  intent,  is  but  an  effort  to  aid  rich  and 
powerful  corporations  to  reap  a  reward  at  the  expense  of  the  common  people."  Mr. 
Lindenberger  adds  a  long  list  of  jjapers  from  which,  he  says,  similar  expressions  may 
betaken.     (326-328.) 

4.  Attitude  of  labor  organizationt  toward  atUiscalpinq  bill. — Mr.  Lindenberger 
declares  that  almost  every  labor  organization  in  the  United  States,  except  the  rail- 
road organizations,  have  protested  against  the  antiscalping  bill.  He  quotes  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  American  Federation  of  l^abor,  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  by 
the  National  Building  Trades  Council.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
protested  against  antiscalping  I^slation  at  each  of  its  last  four  conventions.  Mr. 
lindenbereer  quotes  the  prewident  of  one  of  the  great  railway  organizations,  which 
had  passed  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  antiscalpinz  bill,  as  saying  to 
him:  "  When  I  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  that  ticket  is  mine,  and  I  have  got  a  right  to 
do  what  I  please  with  it."  Mr.  Lindenberger  is  confident  that  this  is  the  actual 
sentiment  of  every  individual  member,  even  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  who  has 

§iven  the  subject  any  thought,  whatever  the  resolutions  of  the  organizations  may 
eclare.     (328-330.) 

6.  Government  licenxe  of  ticket  brokerage. — Mr.  Lindenberger,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Ticket  Brokers,  declares  that  reputable  ticket  brokers,  and  especially 
members  of  his  association,  would  be  glad  to  have  ticket  sellers  liceiu'ed  by  the 
Government.  They  do  not  want  a  license  issued  by  the  railroad.s  and  subject  to 
their  rules.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  their  business  supervised  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  have  the  supervision  extended  over  all  sellers  of  tickets,  I'ailroads  as 
well  as  brokers.  If  a  man  violated  the  law  his  license  could  be  withdrawn,  and  his 
career  as  a  ticket  man  would  end.     (338. ) 

O.  nitcellaneoufl  evidence  as  to  passeni^er  traffic. — 1.  Passenger 
rates. — Mr.  Schiff,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers,  declares  that  passenger  rates  have 
been  changed  very  materially  in  recent  years,  and  have  gone  down  per  mile  just  about 
one-half.  The  State  of  New  York  in  the  charter  granted  to  the  New  York  Central 
ro«d  fixed  a  maximum  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile.  Naturally  the  tendency  of  the  rail- 
road is  to  maintain  the  rate  at  2  cents  as  long  as  it  can,  but  it  transports  passengers 
to-day  at  considerably  less  than  2  cents  a  mile.     (774,  775.) 

2.  Through  tickets,  checkino  of  baggage. — Mr.  Lindenberger  points  out  that  while  a 
limited  through  ticket  may  l)e  good  for  a  stop  at  certain  junction  points,  baggage  will 
only  be  checked  to  the  destination  of  the  ticket.  For  instance,  a  ticket  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  may  permit  the  holder  to  stop  off  in  Detroit;  but  he  can  not  get  his 
ba^KOge  there  unless  by  paying  an  excess  baggage  rate,  the  same  as  if  his  baggage 
hadi  been  carried  to  Chicago  and  brought  back.  Again,  from  Eastern  points  ticKets 
are  sold  to  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  same  price  as  to  either  point  direct.  A  passenger  with  baggage 
checked  to  San  Francisco  may  wish  to  discontinue  his  journey  ana  get  his  baggage 
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at  Lo8  ^iigelee.  "The  company  confiscates  the  ticket,  althoogh  they  may  not  have 
carried  the  baggage  or  the  passen^r  one  mile,  and  are  paid  their  proportion  of  the 
throoKh  rate  by  the  company  iaaiung  the  ticket. ' '     (337. ) 

3.  Second-class  tickets. — Mr.  Lindenberoeb  declares  that  eecond-class  and  first-claas 
passengers  have  exactly  the  same  accommodations  and  rights.  The  only  difference 
18  that  a  second-clasa  ticket  will  not  be  accepted  on  a  sleeping  car.  A  railroad  com- 
pany can  not  force  a  second-class  passenger  to  ride  in  a  smoker.  A  smoker  is  not 
second  class,     (p.  357.) 

4.  Immigrant  ticlets.—Mr.  Lindknbeboer  says  that  newly  arrived  immigrants  are 
able  to  get  cheaper  rates  than  American  citizens  can  get  for  exactly  the  same  service. 
The  businees  at  the  Atlantic  ports  is  so  controlled  ov  a  pool  that  no  person  other 
than  one  who  has  arrived  from  some  foreign  port  can  buy  an  immigrant  ticket.  His 
name  must  appear  on  the  manifest  of  some  steamship  company.  In  many  instances 
an  immigrant  rides  side  by  side  with  an  American  citizen  who  pays  $2  or  $3,  or  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  |5  more,  simply  because  the  railways,  in  a  pool  organization, 
control  all  the  immigrant  business.     {356J^ 

5.  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade, 
holds  that  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  offered  the  most  valuable  facilities 
that  have  been  famished  to  the  railroads  and  probably  the  most  equitable.  Its 
management  has  enabled  the  railroad  companies  to  afford  to  the  public  better  service 
than  conld  have  been  maintained  by  any  other  system.  The  merging  of  all  the 
other  palace  car  lines  into  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  simply  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  The  most  powerful  railroads  have  failed  to  furnish  an  equiva- 
lent service.    (696.) 

6.  Discrimination  agaimt  New  York — Passenger  traffic. — Mr.  Lanouby,  representing 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  testifies  that  that  association  has  been  in 
existence  for  4  years.  It  has  1,300  members,  and  is  composed  of  merchants, 
manufacturers,  bankers,  and  men  in  other  business  Interests.  The  direct  members 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25,  and  the  associate  members,  who  are  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States,  pay  nothing.  The  aim  of  the  association  is  to  foster  the  trade 
and  welfare  of  New  York.  The  main  reason  why  the  association  was  established 
was  because  of  the  advantages  given  to  certain  Western  cities  by  the  railways  over 
New  York.  As  an  instance,  may  be  taken  the  miming  of  excursion  trains.  A  cei^ 
tain  territory  lying  near  St.  Louis  is  considered  as  tributary  to  that  cit^  as  a  market. 
The  railways  intraiuced  excursion  rates  with  the  object  of  encouraging  merchants 
to  go  to  that  market.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  respect  of  other  Western  cities. 
The  result  was  that  those  Western  cities  became  possessed  of  a  trade  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  merchants  of  New  York.  New  York,  if  not  discriminated 
against,  will  be  able  to  hold  her  own  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  even 
as  against  the  Western  cities,  in  territory  which  would  naturally  be  considered  terri- 
torv  tributary  to  them.  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  association  were  to  have  the 
railroads  grant  to  New  York  the  same  privil^es  as  they  had  granted  to  the  Western 
cities  in  the  matter  of  rates.  The  New  York  merchants  do  not  ask  for  discriminat- 
ing rates.  All  they  want  is  to  be  put  on  a  relative  basis  of  equality.  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  are  likewise  competitors  of  New  York,  but  the  practice  of  having  excur- 
sion rates  to  those  cities  was  not  adopted  as  it  was  with  the  Western  cities.  The 
merchants  of  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  have  taken  action  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York.    (869-860. ) 

VH.  TEE  AJTCHBACITE  OOAIi  SITTTATXON'. 

A.  Relation  of  railroads  to  coal  Industry.  Alleged  eomnranlty 
of  interest. — 1.  DeieriptUm  of  anthracite  coal  roads. — Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal 
Vrade  Journal,  says  that  Uie  raimiad  companies  which  bring  anthracite  coal  to  tide 
water  are:  The  Pennsylvania,  running  to  Perth  Am  boy ;  the  Leh^h  Valley,  to  South 
Amboy;  the  Beading,  to  Port  Beading;  the  Jersey  Central,  to  Port  Johnston  and 
Elizatiethport;  the  I%laware  and  Lackawanna,  to  Hoboken;  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  and  the  Erie,  running  to  Weebawken.  New  roads  engaged  in  the  business 
are  the  Ontario  and  Western  and  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill.  The 
product  of  the  Lehigh  anthracite  district  naturally  goes  to  Perth  Amboy  and  Port 
Johnston;  that  of  the  Schuylkill  region  to  Port  Readmg,  and  that  of  the  northern  or 
Wyoming  district  to  Weehawken,  Hoboken,  and  during  the  summer  to  Newbuig. 
The  Reamng  handles  the  larger  ^rtion  of  the  harder  coals,  and  the  Lackawanna, 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  Erie  handle  most  of  the  free-burning  coals.    (5O80 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  about  half  of  the  total  freight  traffic  of  the  Lehigh  Vidley 
Railroad  is  in  coal.    The  hauling  of  general  merchandise  is  steadily  increasing, 
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eepecially  becaoae  of  the  growth  of  cities  and  towns  along  the  line  of  the  railroad. 
(546.) 

2.  Jielaiion  of  Beading  Company  to  mhordincUe  companies. — Mr.  Harris,  nntil  recently 
president  of  the  Heading  Company,  says  that  the  Reading  Company  owns  the  stock 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com{)any,  whicn  owns  a  large  body 
of  anthracite  lands  and  operates  mines;  also  the  stock  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railway  Company,  which  owns,  leases,  and  controls  railroads.  The  latter  com- 
pany is  the  successor  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  but  none 
of  the  securities  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  are  now  out- 
standing. The  Reading  Company  in  its  present  form  has  been  in  existence  since 
1896.  Its  chief  obli^tion  is  a  general  mortgage  secured  by  the  properties  of  the 
other  companies,  which  takes  up  the  old  mortgages  issued  by  these  companies.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Pniladelphia  and  Reading 
Railway  Company  have  laige  issues  of  securities,  but  these  are  held  by  the  new 
company.    (597.^ 

Mr.  Greene,  ot  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  the  Reading  Company 
is  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  with  special  powers,  enabling  it  to  hold  the  stock  of 
other  corporations.  The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prohibit  railroad  companies  from 
owning  mines.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  Company  were  therefore  separately  organized,  while  the 
Balding  Company,  under  a  chsiter  ^ving  it  special  powers,  owns  the  stock  of  both. 
Under  mis  authority,  also,  the  Reading  Company  has  bought  the  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey.     (471. ) 

3.  Selation  of  railroads  to  coal  compames. — Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  says  that  each  of  the  anthracite  coal  raUroads  owns  all  or  a  large  part  of 
the  stock  of  coal  mining  companies  which  are  thus  practically  departments  of  the 
railroads.  These  coal  companies  mine  coal  and  also  buy  coal  from  independent 
operators.  They  pay  fre^ht  to  the  railroad  companies  in  the  same  way  as  other 
shippers,  the  accounts  being  kept  separately  from  those  of  the  railroad.     (561. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  Read- 
ing Coal  and  Iron  Company  does  not  sell  its  coal  to  the  railroad  company,  as  many 
of  the  individual  operators  do,  but  that  it  sells  the  coal  itself  and  pays  the  railroad 
company  for  transportation  at  precisely  the  same  rates  as  are  charged  to  individual 
operators  who  ship  on  their  own  account.     (600. ) 

Mr.  Stkakns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. ,  says  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
railroad  companies  in  Pennsylvania  have  the  right  to  operate  coal  mines  directly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  own  the  stocks  of  mining  companies,  which  are 
thus  practically  entirely  controlled  by  the  railroads.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  acquired  most  of  its  coal  properties  from  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
and  other  rauroads  which  it  absorbed.  The  witness  believes  that  in  each  case  where 
railroads  control  coal  companies  the  coal  company  is  operated  separately  from  the 
railroad  company.  This  was  certainly  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvama  Railroad.  The 
Pennsylvania  owns  all  of  the  stock  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  and  controls 
the  Lykens  Valley  Company  and  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company.     (579.) 

Profit  on  transportation  and  on  mining. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  oi  New 
York,  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  companies  which  maintain  separate  coal 
companies  proper  principles  of  accounting  demand  that  the  business  should  be  kept 
entirely  separate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  anthracite  regions  to 
calculate  the  profits  of  the  railroads  and  the  coal  companies  accurately.  The  rail- 
road companies,  in  order  to  get  tonnage,  sometimes  operate  mines  at  a  disadvantage. 
Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  mine  and  to  know  the 
actual  operating  expense.  This  is  especially  true  because  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  work,  knoT^Ti  as  dead  work,  in  every  mine,  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  produced.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the  cost  of  this  dead 
work  should  be  charged  to  improvements  of  the  mine  or  to  operating  expenses  or 
divided  between  those  accounts.     (474. ) 

4.  Control  of  coal  lands  by  railways.  (See  also  Independent  operators,  p.  cxxvi. ) — 
Mr.  8a WARD  asserts  that  the  anthracite  coal  lands  are  now  to  a  very  large  extent  owned 
by  the  railroads  or  their  subsidiary  companies.  They  virtually  control  the  situation. 
The  reason  for  going  into  the  coal  business  was  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  trans- 
portation business.  At  first  many  individuals  produced  anthracite  cctal  in  very  small 
mines  and  with  small  capital.  These  mines  soon  gave  out  and  the  railroads  were  in 
danger  of  bankruptcy.  Therefore  in  order  to  secure  permanent  traffic  they  secured 
properties,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  made  developments  on  a  larger  scale.     (509. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  in  1900  out  of  47,000,000  tons  shipped  the  individual 
operators  mined  16,000,000  tons,  or  about  one-third,  and  the  railroad  mines  shipped 
the  test    On  the  Lehigh  Valley  there  is  a  much  htrgst  proportion  of  indindual 
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operators.  The  company  rained  in  1900  2,922,000  tons  out  of  7,675,000  touB  carried. 
The  Reading  mined  7,065,000  tons  out  of  9,674,000  tons.  The  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  mined  4,133,000  tons,  while  individual  operators  along  that  line  mined 
1,670,000  tons.  The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  mined  1,086,000  tons  and  the 
individual  operators  906,000  tons.     (563). 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  thinks  there  would  be  some 
opportunities  in  the  lower  anthracite  region,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsville,  for 
independent  operators  to  buy  up  coal  lands  and  start  into  iDuainesB.  Quite  an  amount 
of  land  has  recently  been  sold  m  this  district  In  the  Wyoming  district  the  railroads 
control  a  pretty  lai^  proportion  of  the  field,  though  there  are  occasional  sales. 
(503.) 

Mr.  Rice  thinks  that  anthracite  coal  lands  are  very  difficult  to  buy,  that  they  are 
largely  held  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  that  sales  are  chiefly  made  to  those 
companies.  It  is  relatively  expensive  to  mine  on  a  small  scale  and  few  people  care 
to  start  into  the  business.     (743. ) 

Control  of  future  coal  mtpply  by  conMnaiion. — Mr;  Stbasns,  president  of  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  Keadmg  Railroad  is  generally  considered  to  have  the 
largest  supply  of  coal.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
railroads  have  also  laige  reserve  supplies.  The  coal  land  which  is  owned  by  the 
Jersey  Central  is  all  quite  thoroughly  developed.  A  combination  of  the  Reading 
Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  other  roads  having  the  largest  reserves  will  give  these 
companies  a  very  strong  strategical  position  in  the  future  as  the  supply  becomes  more 
Umited.     (587.) 

5.  Community  of  interest  among  anthracite  coal  roods. — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  says  that  while  there  are  no  definite  figures  r^arding 
the  common  ownership  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  it  is  a  thoroughly  well-under- 
stood fact  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morean  represents  a  group  of  interests  that  are  dominant  in 
the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  JerseyK^ntral,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and 
Erie  railroads,  and  that  it  is  believed  that  these  interests  are  taking  steps  to  control 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  The  five  roads  first  named,  including  the  Susquehanna 
and  Western,  which  is  owned  b^-  the  Erie,  carried  in  1900  about  72}  i)er  cent  of  the 
anthracite  shipments.  It  is  believed  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  are  in  general  sympathy  with  the  combination,  and  if  these  be 
included  92}  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  is  accounted  for.  (Jf  the  remainder,  Coxe  Broth- 
ers, owning  tne  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  ^t  about  3}  per 
rent.  The  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad  is  a  free  lance,  but  practically  makes  the 
same  rates  and  prices  as  other  roads. 

Mr.  Woodlock  believes  that  there  is  already  a  sufficient  community  of  ownership 
to  assure  absolute  control  of  the  anthracite  coal  situation.  He  does  not  think  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  capitalists  to  bring  all  the  anthracite  coal  roads  under  one 
single  ownership  and  management,  nor  to  buy  up  all  of  the  anthracite  coal  produc- 
tion. Such  monopoly  would  be  injudicious,  specially  by  provoking  legislation.  It 
is  the  intention  rather  to  agree  upon  prices.  This  is  nothing  new,  since  agreements 
have  practically  been  made  since  1885.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  however, 
the  agreements  will  be  more  effective. 

Mr.  Woodlock  says,  further,  that  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Moigan  are  to  be  found 
in  the  directorates  of  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Erie  railroads.  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  has  very  large  capital,  and  besides  he  represents  various  prominent 
financial  interests  which  support  him  in  such  oi)erations  as  these  among  the  anthra- 
cite coal  roads.  Mr.  Morgan  is  also  interested  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  although  that  has  other  affiliations.     (451-455.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  ooal  ox)erator,  says  that  he  believes  the  common  reports 
regarding  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  among  the  anthracite  coal 
rt^s  to  be  well  founded.  He  understands  that  leading  stockholders  in  the  differ- 
ent companies  have  exchanged  Btock  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonize  the  interests. 
Probably  the  railroads  thus  brought  into  harmony  control  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  coal  tonnage.  The  statement  as  to  the  recent  establishment  of  this  com- 
munity of  interest  is  not  denied  by  the  parties  and  the  bankers  who  have  made  the 
arrangements.     (526. ) 

Mr.  Steabns,  president  of  the  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  he  understands  that 
railroads  controlling  practically  80  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  traffic  are  now  working 
in  harmony  under  a  community  of  interest.  All  the  railroads  are  working  together 
except  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  ana  Hudson. 
The  witness  knows  these  matters  chiefly  through  the  newspapers.  The  Delaware, 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  which  l^longs  to  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  is  in  no 
sense  a  "Morgan  road'."  There  is  a  newspaper  report  that  the  Ontario  and  Westr 
em  has  recently  been  brought  intf)  the  community  of  interest,  but  the  witness  does 
not  kaow  as  to  its  correctness.    (588,  589.) 
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Mr.  Walter  says  that  he  has  no  definite  information  as  to  the  tendency  toward 
community  of  interest,  at  least  as  regards  other  railroads  than  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
There  are  gentlemen  who  are  directors  of  other  railroads  and  also  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  Tne  purjxjse  is  not  to  establish  an  agreement  or  consolidation,  but  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  if  a  man  is  interested  in  several  properties  he  will  consider  the 
interests  of  each  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  the  others. 

This  witness  thinks  that  there  is  no  tendency  toward  absolute  consolidation  and 
control  of  the  anthracite  business.  The  business  is  so  complicated  and  each  com- 
pany has  such  different  problems  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  one  body  of  men  to 
manage  all  the  properties.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  traffic  of  the 
respective  railroads  is  in  anthracite  coal,  and  that  they  have  differing  interests  as 
regards  their  other  traffic,  makes  combination  more  difficult.  About  half  of  the 
total  traffic  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  in  general  merchandise,  the  remainder  being  in 
coal.     (545,646.) 

Mr.  Hasris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  says  that  the  Reading 
Company,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer^y,  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  are  working  in  substantial  harmony.  These  roads  represent  about  57  or  59 
per  cent  of  the  entire  transportation  of  anthracite  coal.  There  is  a  slight  degree  of 
harmony  between  these  and  the  other  leading  railroads.  Still  the  relations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  those  which  are  combined  is  essentially  that  of  an  ordinary 
business  competitor.  The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  is  one  of  the  more 
recently  constructed  roads,  and  haa  never  worked  particularly  in  harmony.  The 
Delaware  and  Hudson  is  also  quite  independent,  and  the  witness  knows  of  no  move- 
ment toward  bringing  it  into  community  of  interest.  The  Pennsvlvania  ships  about 
12  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal,  the' Delaware  and  Hudson  about  the  same,  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  about  4  per  cent,  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  who  are 
entirely  independent,  ship  about  4  per  cent.  The  witness  does  not  sp^k  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western.  He  says  there  is  undoubtedly  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  already  working  in  harmony  to  bring  the  others  into  the 
community  of  interest.     (598,  599,  608. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  he  knows  of  no  tendency  toward  actual  consolidation  of  the 
different  railroads.  The  tendency  toward  a  community  of  interests  is  evident  and 
understood  by  everyone.  The  witness  feels  confident  that  such  community  of  inter- 
eat  is  desirable  both  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  roads  and  of  other  railroads.  He 
declares  he  has  no  financial  interest  Involved,  but  that  he  believes  the  economies  of 
combination  will  result  in  benefit  to  the  public.  He  does  not  believe  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  those  concerned  in  the  movement  to  rob  the  public,  nor  could  they  do  so  if 
they  would.     (571.) 

Mr.  Saward,  editor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  denies  that  there  is  any  thoreugh- 
going  combination  among  the  anthracite  coal  roads.  It  is  true  that  theVanderbilts, 
Rockefellers,  and  other  great  capitalists  are  interested  as  shareholders  in  several  of 
the  different  coal-producing  and  coal-carTying  companies.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  are 
more  closely  united  than  the  other  roads.  The  Reading  has  recently  bought  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  control 
it.     (513.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  asserts  that  the  com- 
munity of  interest  between  anthracite  roads  does  not  .seem  to  nave  afiect<'d  the  com- 
petition in  the  business,  which  is  still  very  lively.  The  Ontario  and  Western  has 
not  entered  into  any  form  of  combination  or  community  of  ownership,  nor  haa  it 
been  approached  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  in.  The  witness  does  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  others,  who  are  interested  in  the  other  anthracite 
roads,  own  stock  in  his  own  road.  Mr.  Depew  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
but  the  witness  does  not  think  that  he  has  a  large  block  of  stock.  The  Ontario  ana 
Western  has  many  business  connections  with  the  New  York  Central,  and  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  some  representative  of  the  New  York  Central  on  its  directorate. 
(502, 504. ) 

Mr.  Rick  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  a  consolidation  of  the 
railroads  carrying  the  anthracite  traffic.  He  doubts  whether  the  consumer  ■would 
be  seriously  affected,  being  protected  by  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
the  operation  of  such  varying  interests  under  one  head  would  be  impracticable,  and 
the  witness  sees  no  advantage  in  it.     (738. ) 

Effect  of  combination  on  small  producers. — -Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., 
does  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  interest  between  the  rail- 
roads will  enable  them  to  drive  out  the  independent  operators.  If  the  attempt  were 
made  to  do  so  by  reducing  the  price  of  coal,  the  large  interests,  which  handle  the 
greater  volume  of  coal,  would  suffer  more  than  the  smaller  interests.     At  the  same 
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time  the  elimination  of  the  independent  operators  wonld  strengthen  the  eommuuity 
of  interest  and  would  save  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  the  railroads  in 
maintaining  a  firm  price.     ( 585, 589. ) 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  the  anthracite  field. — Mr.  McLeod  says  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  New  York  Central  Kailroad  as  a  corporation  has  any  interest  in 
the  anthracite  region  or  any  intention  of  building  a  railroad  there.  He  understands 
that  some  of  the  stockholders  are  interested  in  some  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads. 
(571.) 

Legal  diffieultiet  hindering  monopoly  of  anthracite  coal. — While  Mr.  Gueenb  believes 
that  absolute  consolidation  of  the  various  anthracite  mines  and  railroads  would  be 
desirable,  he  points  out  that  legislation  in  the  various  States,  and  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania, makes  such  consolidation  dii&cult.  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
especially  contains  provisions  directed  against  monopoly.  To  be  sure,  by  a  circuitous 
method  the  Beading  Company,  which  is  chartered  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  able 
to  control  railroads  and  mmes  at  the  same  time,  although  direct  operation  of  mines 
by  ra'lroad  companies  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania.     (469, 471.) 

Attempted  combination  of  189S. — Mr.  Chiuds,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad, 
says  that  Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  tried  to  lease  the  Jersey  Central  and 
Lehigh  Valley  in  1893,  in  order  to  efiect  a  combination  of  the  anthracite  roads. 
Then  he  branched  out  and  tried  to  control  the  New  York  and  New  England  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  roads,  but  this  was  too  much  of  an  undertaking,  so  that  whole 
scheme  biled.     (503. ) 

6.  Recent  purchases  of  anthracite  coal  lands  by  railroads. — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  owners  of 
the  leading  railway  companies  reaching  the  anthracite  coal  region  are  trying  to  buy 
up  a  large  part  of  the  few  remaining  coal  lands  in  the  hands  of  independent  opera- 
tors. The  Ontario  and  Western  bought  quite  a  block  of  land  from  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  about  600,000  tons  of  yearly  production  besides.  The 
£iie  Railroad  has  bbugnt  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Companv,  which  produces  about 
6  per  cent  ofthe  total  anthracite  tonnage.  Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  these 
purchases  were  due  to  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  independent  operators,  or  to  acquire 
absolute  monopoly^  but  rather  to  prevent  the  independent  operators  from  establish- 
ing a  competing  railroad,  which  would  take  away  from  the  present  railroads  a  large 
part  of  the  tonnage  of  individual  operators  which  they  now  carry.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company  had  just  taken  up  the  proposition  to  establish  a  new  coal  road, 
the  Delaware  Valley  and  Kingston. 

The  purchase  by  the  Erie  Railroad  was  conducted  through  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
^n,  who  first  bought  out  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  himself,  and  later  sold  it  to 
U»e  Erie.  The  syndicate,  headed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  believed  to  have  taken  its  com- 
miaeion  in  the  form  of  Erie  flrstpreferred  stock,  $5,000,000  of  which  was  issued  in 
connection  with  the  deal.  Mr.  Woodlock  thinks  that  the  price  paid  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  was  exceedingly  high.     (451-453. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  explains  the  occasion  for  the  recent  pur- 
chases of  coal  lajuds  by  the  railroad  comjmnies.  He  says  that  about  1898  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  reasonable  rates  for  trans- 
portation, projected  a  new  railroad  from  the  Lackawanna  region  to  tide  water, 
believing  that  the  saving  in  transportation  would  justify  the  expense.  This  road  was 
to  be  known  as  the  New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western.  Various  mine  operators 
had  pledged  tonnage  to  it.  The  Temple  Iron  Company,  which  the  witness  under- 
stands to  be  controlled  by  the  various  railroad  companies,  bought  up  most  of  the 
mines  which  had  pledged  this  tonnage,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Some  of  the  remaining  independent  operators  afterwards  planned  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  tide  water  (the  Delaware  and  Kingston),  following  the  bed  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  in  particular,  was 
cooperating  in  this  enterprise.  Very  recently  the  Erie  Railroad  has  bought  up  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  at  a  high  price,  and  the  construction  of  the  railroad  has 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  more  profitable  to  the  operators  to  sell  out  in  each  of  these  cases  at  the  big 
prices  offered,  freeing  themselves  from  the  risks  of  miningandof  business.     (521, 522. ) 

Mr.  &TKAitNB,  preeident  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  about  three  years  ago  the 
independent  operators  made  an  attempt  to  build  a  railroad  through  Scranton  to 
tide  water,  witn  a  view  to  securing  a  lower  rate  of  freight.  Later  an  attempt  was 
made  to  build  a  line  along  the  old  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canalto  Kingston.  Both 
of  these  roads  were  blocked  by  the  buying  up  of  mines  upon  which  they  would  have 
to  rely  for  tonnage.  The  Erie  bought  out  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  it 
is  the  general  assumption  that  this  was  designed  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  line 
to  Kingston,  which  would  especiallv  have  served  that  company.  The  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western  also  bought  but  neveral  collieries  which  would  have  been 
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shippers  over  the  proposed  road.  The  prices  i»id  by  the  railroads  for  these  minea 
were  high,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  making  a  profit  by  operating  them  and 
transporting  the  coal  produced.  The  price  paid  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 
was  about  $32,000,000.     (588,  589. ) 

Mr.  Habbis,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  there  was  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  railroads  over  the  proposed  extension  to  tide  water  of  the 
Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Bailroad,  which  could,  perhaps,  have  secured  7  per  cent 
of  the  tonnage.    (603.) 

Purchase  of  coal  irUerait  by  Erie  system. — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, says  that  substantially  all  the  capital  stock  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western  Railroad  is  owned  by  the  Erie,  which  has  exchanged  its  own  stocks  for  it. 
The  Erie  has  also  recently  bou^t  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  which  owned 
the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad,  extending  from  Hawley  to  Scranton,  and 
from  Hawley  to  Lackawaxen.  The  price  paid  was  $32,000,000  in  4  per  cent  bonds, 
and  $5,000,000  in  preferred  stock.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  had  a  capital- 
ization of  only  $5,000j000,  but  it  was  established  more  than  38  years  ago. 

The  motive  of  the  Erie  in  acquiring  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  to  guar- 
antee the  stability  of  its  transportation.  For  38  years  it  has  had  close  relations  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  but  the  Erie  iteelf  did  not  reach  into"  the  heart  of 
the  anthracite  region. 

Another  motive  of  the  Erie  in  making  this  purchase  was  because  it  has  felt  in  the 
past  that  it  did  not  always  get  a  fair  share  of  the  freight  rate  on  the  coal  which  it 
hauled.  Reaching  only  the  edge  of  the  coal  field  it  had  to  pay  large  sums  to  the 
Erie  &  Wyoming  Valley  and  other  roads  which  first  hauled  &e  coal.  Finally,  the 
Erie  desired  to  secure  a  permanent  coal  supply  for  its  own  use.  The  road  consumes 
360,000  tons  of  anthracite  yearly.     (552,  553. ) 

Mr.  McLbod  thinks  that  the  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  bv 
the  Erie  Railroad  was  a  wise  step  for  the  railroad.  It  secures  to  it  a  tonnage  which 
might  otherwise  have  gone  elsewhere.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  had  a  very 
large  amount  of  unmined  coal  which  the  Erie  will  now  transport.  The  price  paid 
was  high,  but  probably  the  property  was  worth  it,  because  anthracite  coal  gets  more 
valuable  as  the  supply  is  reduced. 

The  debt  incurred  by  the  Erie  in  this  purchase  will  be  paid  oft  by  a  sinking  fund, 
to  which  10  cents  for  each  ton  of  coal  mined  is  added.  The  witness  considers  this  a 
very  wise  arrangement.  Owners  of  coal  lands  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  must  do 
something  to  liquidate  the  debts  which  they  have  incurred  as  the  coal  is  exhausted. 
The  profits  of  the  Erie  on  its  coal  may  be  apparently  for  the  time  being  less  than 
those  of  less  conservative  companies  that  set  aside  no  sinking  fund.     (572, 573. ) 

Purchate  of  lands  by  Ontario  and  Western. — Mr.  Childs,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  says  that  when  it  began  business  in 
the  anthracite  region  in  1890  it  had  no  direct  control  of  mines.  It  desired  to  get 
control  of  large  mining  interesta  in  order  to  insure  profitable  transportation.  A 
branch  from  the  main  fine  had  been  built  to  Scranton,  54  miles,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
$2,500,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  millions  more  had  been  invested  in  branch  lines  and 
equipment.  Contracts  with  individual  operators,  running  only  a  few  years,  could 
not  DC  relied  upon  to  assure  business  to  the  railroad  and  earnmg  of  interest  on  its 
bonds.  In  some  earlier  instanees  loans  were  made  by  the  railroad  for  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  coal  properties,  on  condition  that  the  coal  be  shipped  over 
the  railroad  until  exhausted.  Within  the  last  2  years  the  railroad  has  absorbed, 
indirectly,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  producing  cajMicity  reached  by  it.  It  bought  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Elkhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  of  the  Scranton  Coal 
Company,  and  advanced  money  to  these  companies  to  buy  up  smaller  mines  owned  by 
individual  operators,  and  to  promote  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  mines. 
The  railroad  company;  under  its  charter,  could  not  proKibly  legally  mine  coal 
directly.  It  has  made  contracts  with  the  two  companies  named  to  secure  the  trans- 
portation of  all  the  coal  which  they  shall  hereafter  produce.  In  this  purchase  of 
the  control  of  coal  lands  the  Ontario  and  Western  is  merely  following  in  the  stejw 
of  the  other  anthracite  roads,  the  object  being  to  insure  a  permanent  transportation 
business.     (479,480.) 

Purchase  of  coal  lands  by  Reading  Company. — Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the 
Reading  Company,  says  that  that  company  has  not  made  any  effort  recently  to  buy 
up  independent  coal  operators.  Practically  all  of  the  Reading's  lands  were  bough't 
by  Mr.  Gowan  many  years  ago.  The  witness  does  not  think  there  have  been  any 
large  purchases  of  coal  lands  ^  the  Reading  during  the  past  8  years,  nor  does  he 
recall  any  purchase  made  by  Mr.  McLeod.     (604. ) 

7.  Purchase  of  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. — Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president 
of  the  Reading  Company,  states  that  the  Reading  Company  has  recently  bought  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  paying  for  it  at  the  rate 
of  $160  per  share.    This  price  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  recent  range  of  pricee  of 
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stocks  of  the  Jersey  Central,  but  a  good  many  years  aso  it  sold  as  high  as  $160.  The 
number  of  shares  bought  was  146,000,  costing  123,200,000,  and  bonds  of  the  ReadinjBf 
Company  were  issued  to  cover  this  amount.  In  a  certain  sense  the  aggregate  capi- 
talization of  the  two  companies  is  increased  by  this  transaction,  but  the  Central  was 
earning  a  dividend  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent  on  its  stocks,  and  at  that  rate  its  earning 
will  pay  the  interest  charges  on  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Reading  without  makingit 
a  burden  on  the  general  earnings  of  the  Reading.  The  purchase  practically  simply 
changes  the  personnel  of  the  ownership  of  the  stocks  of  the  Central. 

Mr.  Harris  disclaims  any  knowledge  as  to  the  motive  of  the  bankers  in  bringing 
about  this  control  of  the  Jersey  Central  by  the  Reading.  He  says  that  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  represent  the  owners  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Reading.  The  commis- 
sion chturged  for  the  transaction  in  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  was  not,  Mr.  Harris  believes,  more  than  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  com- 
mission. The  witness  believes  that  the  bankers  turned  over  the  shares  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  the  same  price  which  they  paid  for  them.  Of  course 
the  commission  had  to  be  provided  for  in  the  issue  of  securities. 

In  explanation  of  the  aavanti^es  of  this  combination  Mr.  Harris  points  out  that 
the  two  railroads  naturally  constitute  one  system.  All  business  of  the  Reading  com- 
ing from  the  South  or  Southwest  to  New  York  has  to  be  carried  over  the  Jersey 
Central  about  30  miles.  A  good  deal  of  bituminous  coal  is  hauled  by  the  Reading 
from  West  Virginia  to  Allentown,  and  from,  there  goes  90  miles  over  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral to  New  York.  Business  going  from  Philadelphia  over  the  Reading  to  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  is  carried  from  there  over  the  Central  to  Scranton. 

The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  plan  for  the  absorption  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
road  by  the  Beading.  He  does  not  know,  however,  what  bankers  and  large  stock- 
holders may  be  doing  in  the  purchase  of  stocks.  The  combination  of  the  Central 
and  the  Reading  is  not  Ukely  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  furnishes  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  the  Reading,  but  is  not  especially  its  competitor,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
there  any  combination  or  community  of  interest  between  them.     (599, 607-609, 610. ) 

Mr.  McLbod  says  that  in  1892  the  Reading  Railroad  leased  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  brought  suit  to  cancel  the  lease,  but  the  wit- 
ness thinks  no  decision  was  rendered,  the  suit  being  discontinued  after  the  ReadiQg 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  He  thinks  that  the  provision  of  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  which  restricted  the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  to  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  would  not  prevent  an  actual  purchase. 
He  understands  that  the  Reading  has  recently  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Coitral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  but  he  thinks  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  prevent  an 
absolute  combination  and  consolidation  of  the  two  roads.     (572. ) 

Mr.  Rice  says  that  the  recent  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral by  the  Reading  Company  is  the  third  time  that  the  Reading  has  acquired  con- 
trol of  that  company.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Reading  borrowed  money  on  the 
Jersey  Central  stock'  which  it  held,  and  was  net  able  to  retain  the  stock  when  the 
loans  were  called.  In  the  second  case  the  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central  was  dissolved 
by  the  New  Jersey  courts.  It  was  expected  in  1893,  when  the  Reading  secured  con- 
trol of  the  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley,  that  the  other  coal  roads  would  act  in 
harmony.  The  main  reason  why  the  combination  failed  was  that  it  did  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  reducing  prices  and  making  its  profits  through  economies. 
Instead  it  attempted  to  increase  prices,  and  could  not  sell  coal.     (737,  738. ) 

With  reference  to  the  high  price  paid  for  the  stock  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Grxene  says  that  while  the  price  was  above  the  average  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
holders  of  large  amounts  of  stock  are  frequently  unwilling  to  sell  at  market  prices. 
Moreover,  the  combination  between  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Reading  may 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  both  properties.  The  Central  owns  most  valuable  ter- 
minal fiicilities,  partly  now  unused,  on  the  Hudson  River.  If  these  are  sold  out  to 
another  company  which  can  make  use  of  them,  a  proper  payment  for  them  should 
be  made.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  profit  will  be  made  out  of  the  investment,  even 
tbongh  stocks  be  bought  at  high  pnces.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  actual  value 
of  one  of  the  anthracite  roads,  it  one  means  the  cost  of  reproduction.    It  is,  however, 

auestionable,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  whether  a  new  road  could  be  built  into 
tie  anthracite  coal  fields  for  less  than  the  capitalization  of  existing  roads.     (475.) 

B.  Relation  of  railroads  to  Independent  operators.—!.  Anthracite 
QxU  Operaton!  Auociation. — Mr.  Fleming,  secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Opera- 
tots'  Association,  says  that  this  association  consists  of  various  smaller  so-called  inde- 
pendent operatoiB  who  sometimes  own  mines  in  their  own  right  and  sometimes  lease 
them. 
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The  membera  of  the  association  produced  up  to  1901  about  34  per  cent  of  the  entire 
outeut.  Quite  a  number  of  them  nave  sold  out  recently  to  the  railroad  companies, 
and  the  i>re8ent  peroenta^  will  probably  be  about  29  or  291. 

The  object  of  me  organization  was  to  strengthen  the  small  operators  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  large  corporations.  It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the  association 
to  obtain  more  reasonable  rates  of  transportation.     (536). 

2.  Number  of  independent  operators  and  their  proportion  of  tonnage. — Mr.  Haddock, 
independent  coal  operator,  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  just  what  an 
independent  operator  is.  Strictly  speaking,  an  independent  operator  is  one  who 
mines  his  own  coal,  and  sends  it  to  the  marEet  and  sells  it  himself,  or  through  a  com- 
mission agent.  The  great  majoritv  of  the  smaller  operators  and  mining  companies, 
ordinarily  called  independent,  sell  their  coal  to  the  various  railroads  or  railroad 
coal  companies  under  contracts,  which  leave  them  by  no  means  independent. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  independent  operators  of  both  these  classes  represent 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  but  they  are  growing  fewer  each  year,  and 
the  figures  are  uncertain.  The  feeling  of  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  great 
railroads  is  that  the  freight  rate  is  open  to  attack  so  lone  as  there  are  really  independ- 
ent operators.  The  new  contracts  on  the  65  per  cent  dusAb  which  are  being  made 
bind  the  operators  to  the  railroad  for  the  entire  life  of  their  property.  In  Mr.. 
Haddock's  opinion,  so  many  will  sign  these  contracts  that  no  more  than  5  or  at 
the  outside  10  per  cent  of  the  production  will  remain  to  the  independent  operators 
who  conduct  their  own  shipments,  as  Mr.  Haddock  does  himself.  (521,  522,  531, 
532.) 

Mr.  Flbmino,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the  inde- 
pendent operator  is  defined  ordinarily  as  the  man  who  owns  mines,  irrespective  of 
the  way  in  which  he  sells  his  coal.  If  reference  be  made  to  independent  shippers 
and  sellers  there  will  probably  hereafter  be  comparatively  few;  most  operators  will 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  contract  with  the  railroad  companies  to  sell  the  coal  to 
them.  Mr.  Fleming  is  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  on  behalf  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators.     (542.) 

Mr.  Stbarnb,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  number  of  independent 
operators  in  the  anthracite  region  is  being  gradually  reduced  by  the  acquisition  of  their 
properties  by  the  railroad  companies  and  other  large  operators.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  independent  operators  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  witness  does  not  think  that  these  operators  have  been  forced  to  sell  out,  but 
believes  that  they  did  so  because  they  could  get  a  very  good  price.  He  thinks  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  them  by  the  railroads  in  any  way.  He  under- 
stimds  that  there  ere  some  lands  in  the  Schuylkill  r^on  which  are  now  on  the 
market,  although  it  is  true  that  the  really  desirable  coal  lands  are  about  all  now 
owned  by  those  which  are  really  operating  mines.  If  lands  could  be  obtained,  an 
independent  operator  could  start  into  business  on  as  favorable  terms  as  those  already 
in  the  business. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  a  larger  proportion  of  independent  operators  than 
any  other  of  the  railroads.     (579,  580,  588. ) 

Mr.  Saward  states  that  the  independent  coal  operators  probably  at  present  pro- 
duce but  a  small  fiction  of  the  total  output  of  anthracite  coal — not  more  than  20  per 
cent.  Of  this  proportion  by  far  the  greater  part  is  sold  directly  to  the  railway  com- 
panies at  the  mines  under  the  percentage  contract  arrangement.  Some  individual 
operators  still  sell  their  own  coal  through  commission  houses.  John  C.  Haddock  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  operators.     (508,  509. ) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  four  or  five  years  ago, 
when  he  was  connected  with  the  anthracite  coal  business,  the  independent  producers 
controlled  between  28  and  30  per  cent  of  the  tonnage.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
the  railroad  companies  tixe  independent  tonnage  was  a  very  lai;ge  proportion  of  the 
total  tonnage.     (468.) 

Mr.  Haddock  says  that  there  are  more  independent  coal  operators  in  the  northern 
anthracite  field  than  in  the  Schuylkill  field,  where  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
absorbs  most  of  the  territory.  In  the  Lehigh  field  there  have  been  many  changes  in 
ownership  recently.    (522.) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  out  of 
eight  or  nine  million  tons  shipped  by  the  Reading  Company,  perhaps  one  million 
tons  are  prodnced  by  indei)endent  operators.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  financial 
relation  between  these  operators  and  the  railroad.  In  a  few  peculiar  instances 
they  are  brought  together.  Thus  in  one  case  the  individual  operator  mines  partly 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  Reading,  and  the  Reading  mines  partly  on  hia  lauds  on 
accotmt  of  the  geological  conditions.    (600. ) 
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3.  Attitude  of  independent  ojjcratom. — Mr.  Thomas,  prwidwit  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
asserts  that  the  inclependent  operators,  including  those  who  ship  for  themselves, 
along  the  Erie  road  are  apparently  entirely  satisfied  with  conditions.  The  most 
amicable  relations  have  existed.  It  is,  to  be'  sure,  the  fashion  if  a  man  fails  in  busi- 
ness, in  this  as  in  other  industries,  to  charge  the  failure  to  the  railroad  company 
rather  than  to  lack  of  ability  or  application.  Mr.  Thomas  says,  further,  that  the 
profits  of  the  independent  operators  are  greater  than  those  of  the  railroads  propor- 
tionately. The  witness  has  Ttnown  individual  operators  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
carrying  dinner  pails,  and  who  now  live  at  the  W  aldorf- Astoria  and  run  automobiles. 
(549,556.) 

4.  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co. — Mr.  Steabns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the 
mines  of  that  company  are  located  in  the  Lehigh  anthracite  region.  The  company 
employs  about  3,500  men,  and  in  1900  shipped  1,032,577  tons  of  coal  of  its  own  pro- 
duction; its  total  production,  a  small  part  being  used  for  local  purposes,  amounting 
to  1,246,592  tons.  The  company  purchased  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee  529,021  tons,  which 
it  shipped,  making  the  total  shipments  1,561,698  tons.  Of  this  amount  1,071,357 
tons  were  sent  to  Perth  Amboy  and  149,209  tons  to  points  on  the  railroad  lines  east. 
The  company  shipped  to  Buffalo  for  lake  shipment  199,870  tons.  The  Coxe  com- 
pany produces  and  hauls  about  3J  per  cent  of  the  entire  output.     (576, 581. ) 

5.  Plymouth  Coal  Company. — Mr.  Haddock,  of  the  Plymouth  Coal  Company,  says 
that  when  running  at  mil  capacity  his  company  employs  from  1,000  to  1,100  men. 
It  Dsually  works  more  days  than  the  mines  controlled  by  the  railroad  companies, 
aiinply  because  Mr.  Haddock,  shipping  his  own  coal,  has  insisted  on  the  nght  to 
secure  cars,  and  to  be  free  from  dictation  as  to  output.     (533.) 

C  Percentage  contracts  and  freight  rates. — 1.  Percentaae  contracUmOi 
mdependenl  operators. — Mr.  Saward,  editor  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  says  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  coal  hauled  by  the  anthracite  roads  is  produced  by  tnose  roads 
themselves  or  their  subsidiary  companies.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  coal 
produced  by  independent  operators  is  brought  to  tide  water  under  a  contract  by 
which  the  railroad  company  receives  40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  and  the 
individual  operator  60  per  cent.  Operators  are  therefore  interested  in  keeping  the 
price  of  coal  nigh.     (5()9. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  for  several  years  the  great 
majority  of  the  independent  operators  have  sold  their  coal  to  coal  companies  affili- 
ated with  the  railroEuls.  The  operators  receive  60  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  prices 
and  the  railroad  company  receives  40  per  cent,  guaranteeing  the  sale  and  paying  all 
selling  expenses  as  well  as  transportati  n.  The  railroad  assumes  the  actual  title  to 
the  coal  at  the  breaker  and  the  operator  has  no  responsibility.  The  settlement  is 
made  with  the  independent  operators  monthly  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  received  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month.     (577-580. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Bailway,  says 
that  when  that  road  reached  the  coal  fields  in  1890,  it  made  contracts  with  individ- 
ual operatoiB  agreeing  to  carry  their  coal  to  tide  water,  and  to  receive  for  transporta- 
tion 40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  in  case  of  prepared  sizes.  The  actual  form  of 
the  contract  was  a  purchase  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  by  the  railroad.  At  first,  part  of 
the  terminal  charges  at  tide  water  were  paid  by  the  individual  operators,  but  after 
several  years  the  railroad  assumed  all  these  expenses^  paying  the  operator  60  per 
cent  of  the  average  tide-water  price,  free  from  all  commissions,  terminal  charges,  etc. 
Thus,  if  the  tide-water  price  should  be  $3,  the  price  to  the  operator  at  the  mine 
would  be  $1.80  net. 

Mr.  Childs  states  further  that  the  practice  of  the  other  railroads,  with  regard  to 
the  poTcbaae  of  coal  on  the  percentage  plan,  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Ontario  and  Western.  On  some  of  the  roads  part  of  the  inaividual  operators  ship  to 
tide  water  independently,  paying  the  freight  charges  and  selling  the  coal  directly. 
On  the  Ontario  and  Western,  however,  all  or  practically  all  operators  sell  to  the  rail- 
road at  the  mine.  On  shipments  west,  as  well  as  on  those  to  tide  water,  the  Ontario 
and  Western  usually  buys  the  coal  from  the  operators  on  a  percentage  system. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Childs's  testimony,  February,  1901,  a  revised  contract  with  the 
operators  was  under  consideration  by  the  Ontario  and  Western  and  other  railroads. 
Tnis  provided  for  the  payment  to  the  operators  of  65  per  cent  instead  of  60  per  cent 
of  the  tide-water  price  on  prepared  sizes  of  coal.     (496-498. ) 

Mr.  McLkod  says  that  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  present  system  of  per- 
centage contracts  with  indi^^dua!  operators  was  introduced  as  a  general  system. 
Prior  to  that  time  there  were  some  contracts  by  which  the  railroads  hauled  coal  to 
the  seaboard  and  sold  it,  allowing  the  operators  a  percentage  of  the  price.  There 
were  such  contracts  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  by  wbicn  the  operators  received  65  per 
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cent.  Mr.  McLeod  canceled  these  contracts  and  made  others  on  the  60  per  cent 
basis.  The  coal  by  this  arrangement  ia  Bold  by  the  producer  to  a  coal  company 
affiliated  with  the  railroad.  The  coal  company  sells  it  and  receives  its  40  per  cent  of 
the  price,  while  60  per  cent  goes  to  the  inmvidual  operator.  Out  of  the  40  per 
cent  the  coal  company  must  pay  freight  to  the  railroad  company  with  which  it  is 
afSliated. 

Mr.  McLeod  thinks  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the  new  contracts  on  the  65 
per  cent  basis  except  as  to  the  rate  allowed.  He  understands,  however,  that  the  new 
contracts  are  to  cover  all  the  coal  in  the  ground  of  the  operator  signing  the  contract 
The  contracts  made  by  Mr.  McLeod  ran  7  or  8  years.  They  were  considered  very 
generally  satisfactory.  "  (562,  563. ) 

Mr.  Fleming  says  that  many  years  ago  the  contracts  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  coal  operators  allowed  the  operators  only  40  or  45  per  cent  of  the 
tide-water  price  of  coal,  although  some  contracts  made  the  percentage  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  paid  to  labor.  After  that  for  a  time  the  rate  was  55  per  cent 
of  the  tide-water  price.  From  1892  to  1898  the  contracts  allowed  the  operators  60 
per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  while  the  present  contracts  which  are  being  made 
are  based  on  65  per  cent.     (536. ) 

Mr.  WAiiTKR  says  that  the  auxiliary  companies  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  buy 
part  of  the  coal  produced  by  independent  operators  on  the  percentage  basis.  The 
rate  paid  to  operators  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  February,  1901,  was  60  per  cent  of 
the  tide-water  price.  A  contract  on  the  basis  of  65  per  cent  was  then  under  discussion 
with  the  probaoility  that  it  would  be  adopted.    (M3. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  since  the  time  of  the  attempted 
combination  by  Mr.  McLeod,  in  1892,  the  railroads  have  offered  to  independent  oper- 
ators to  buy  and  transport  their  coal,  paying  60  per  cent  of  the  price  received  at  tide 
water  on  the  prepared  sizes.  This  was  considered  a  concession  at  the  time,  since 
individual  operators  were  protesting  vigorously  against  the  rates  that  were  being 
charged  for  transportation.  The  present  movement  for  an  increase  of  the  percentage 
to  65  has  grown  out  of  the  desire  of  the  railroad  companies  to  suppress  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  by  the  independents.     (522. ) 

Mr.  WooDLocK  says  that  the  railroads  have  had  contracts  with  the  independent 
coal  operators  by  which  the  rate  of  transportation  was  based  on  the  price  received 
for  coal  at  tide  water.  The  railroads  would  take  the  coal  to  market  and  give  the 
producer  60  per  cent  of  the  price  received  at  tide  water.  About  2  years  ago  the 
project  of  an  independent  railroad  from  the  anthracite  coal  region  began  to  be  pushed 
and  the  other  railroads  have  felt  themselves  forced  to  make  a  concession.  The  pro- 
posed new  contracts  give  the  operators  65  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  the  rail- 
roads accepting  35  per  cent  as  the  payment  for  freight.     (454. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  asserts  that  he  does 
not  know  whether  more  than  half  of  the  coal  produced  by  the  independent  opera- 
tors along  the  Reading  Railroad  is  sold  to  the  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  or 
not.  In  most  of  the  other  r^ons  more  than  half  of  the  operators  do  sell  to  the 
railroad  companies.     (600.^ 

2.  New  66  per  cent  contracts. — Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says 
that  most  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced  by  independent  operators  reached  by  that 
railroad  is  bought  by  the  railroad  through  a  subordinate  company,  on  the  percent- 
age contract  system.  At  present  (February,  1901),  the  operators  receive  60  per  cent 
of  the  tide-water  price.  The  Erie,  together  with  other  railroads,  was  at  that  time 
arranging  for  a  contract  allowing  the  operators  65  per  cent,  and  the  witness  had  no 
doubt  that  the  arrangement  would  be  completed.  It  was  not  a^  condition  of  the 
contract  that  all  the  operators  should  accept  it,  but  the  witness  thinks  that  the  rail- 
road is  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of  most  of  the  operators.  He  believes  the  opera- 
tors are  generally  well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Thomas  further  affirms  that  these  new  contracts  cover  the  entire  life  of  the 
property  of  the  various  operators;  that  is,  the  Erie  agrees  to  purchase  all  the  coal  in 
the  ground,  and  the  operator  to  sell  it  all.     (549. ) 

A  copy  of  the  form  of  the  proposed  65  per  cent  contract  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Childs.  It  contains  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  producer  or  seller  to  deliver  to  the 
railroad  company  all  the  coal  which  it  produces.  The  rSilroad  company  agrees  to 
take  as  much  coal  as  the  market  will  permit,  dividing  burly  the  demand  between 
the  various  collieries,  in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  with  no  preference  for  mines 
operated  by  itself.  The  division  of  tide-water  price  is  different  in  the  case  of  other 
classes  of  coal  than  in  the  case  of  the  larger  prepared  sizes.  The  main  clauses  of  this 
contract  are  as  follows  (496,  498,  506-^07): 
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* '  This  agreement,  made  and  executed  in  the  city  of  Philadelpfa  ia,  Pa. ,  this day 

of ,  nineteen  hundred ,  between  — '- r  (hereinafter  called  the 

seller),  party  of  the  first  part,  and ; (hereinafter  called  the  buyer), 

party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

"First.  The  seller  hereby  sells,  and  agrees  to  deliver  on  cars  at  breaker  to  the 
buyer,  all  the  anthracite  coal  hereafter  mined  from  any  of  its  mines  now  opened  and 
operated,  or  which  it  may  hereafter  open  and  operate  on  the  premises  intended  to 
be  covered  by  this  contract,  and  any  which  shall  be  reclaimed  from  culm  banks  on 
said  premises,  viz: 

"Snipments  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  called  for  by  the  buyer.  The  buyer 
to  give  on  the  25th  of  each  month,  notice  of  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable buyer  will  require  for  next  month,  and  arrange  to  take  the  coal  in  as  nearly 
equal  dail^  or  weekly  quantities  as  in  its  judgment  the  reouirements  of  the  market 
will  permit.  The  buyer  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  find  a  market  for  the  seller's  coal  so 
as  to  enable  the  seller's  collieries  to  be  worked  as  many  days  as  practieable,  with 
dne  regard  to  the  general  market  conditions,  and  to  give  orders  for  shipment  which 
will  enable  the  seller  to  work  its  collieries  as  many  days  in  each  year  as  otner  collieries 
work  similarily  situated. 

"The  huyer  agrees  that  it  will  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  its  own  mines,  or  any 
persons,  firms,  or  companies  with  which  it  has  contracts  to  buy  coal,  but  that  the 
quantity  to  be  orderea  monthly  shall  he  a  just  proportion  of  the  entire  quantity  of 
coal  agreed  to  be  purchased  by  the  buyer,  measuim  by  the  colliery  capacity  of  the 
respective  sellers.  It  being  imderstood  that  so  far  as  practicable  the  c^uantity  ordered 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  just  proportion  of  all  the  anthracite  coal  which  the  require- 
ments of  the  market  may  from  time  to  time  demand.  The  colliery  capacity  shall  be 
determined  as  of  the  1st  of  January  in  each  ^ear  by  the  parties  hereto,  ana,  on  their 
faUure  to  agree,  the  president  for  the  time  bemg  of  Giraru  Trust  (Company  shall  select 
a  suitable  expert  for  this  purpose.  Should  any  marked  change  take  place  affecting 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  coUiery,  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  may  call  for  a 
new  determination  of  the  colliery  capacity  as  of  the  beginning  of  any  qufuter  of  the 
calendar  year. 

"Second.  The  buyer  agrees  to  pay  and  the  seller  agrees  to  accept  the  following  prices 
for  said  cool,  when  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  standard  nereinafter  set  forth, 
and  delivered  f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  the  breaker: 

"For  all  sizes  above  pea  coal,  sixty-five  (66)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  free  on 
board  prices  of  said  sizes  received  at  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York,  between,Perth 
Amboy  and  Edgewater,  computed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

"For  pea  coal  fifty  (50)  per  centof  the  general  average  f.  o.'b.  price  for  pea  coal  at 
said  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  ia  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  (12.50)  per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the 
said  f.  o.  b.  price  above  two  dollars  and  fiftv  cents  ($2.50)  the  proportion  paid  the 
seller  shall  be  increased  one  ( 1 )  per  cent  until  the  percentage  paid  for  pea  coal  reaches 
sixty-five  (66)  per  cent. 

"For  buckwniat  coal  No.  1,  forty  (40)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price 
at  said  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  two  dollars  (J2.00) 
per  ton  or  lees,  and  for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b. 
price  the  proportionate  price  paid  the  seller  shall  be  increased  two  (2)  per  cent  until 
the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  reaches  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50),  after  wnicli  the  pro- 
portionate price  paid  the  seller  shall  advance  one  (1)  percent  for  each  ten  (10) 
cents  advance  in  the  f.  o.  b.  price  above  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50),  as  in  the 
case  of  pea  coal  above  mentioned.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  for  buckwheat  No.  1  coal  a  rate  higher  than  for  pea  coal. 

' '  For  all  sizes  smaller  than  buckwheat  No.  1  the  seller  shall  receive  twenty-five  ( 26) 
cents  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  at  breaker,  and  for  each  ten  (10)  cents  increase  in 
the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  above  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  ($1.30)  a  ton  at 
tide,  the  price  shall  be  increased  five  cents  per  ton;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
buyer  shall  have  the  option  to  decline  to  take  these  smaller  sizes  in  excess  of  the 
proportion  taken  from  the  buyer's  own  collieries  and  operations. 

•  «  •  »"'•  •  ♦ 

' '  Fifteenth.  If  by  reason  of  chan^  in  trade  or  colliery  conditions  the  seller  is  imable 
to  opetste  its  mines  without  financial  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and  the  buyer 
declines  to  modify  this  agreement,  the  seller  may  submit  the  questions  involved  to 
the  said  board  of  arbitration,  and,  if  the  board  decides  that  the  seller  can  not  operate 
its  mines  without  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and  if  the  buyer  and  seller  can 
not  agree  on  a  modification  of  this  contract,  then  this  contract  sbaU  cease  and 
determine. 
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' '  Sixteenth.  It  is  alao  nndenitood  and  agreed  (anything  herein  contained  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding)  that  if  at  any  time  or  times  the  average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  tide 
for  sizes  of  coal  larger  than  pea  coal  shall  be  less  than  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($3.60)  per  ton,  then  the  seller  may  at  its  option  temporarily  suspend  mining  and 
cease  all  deliveries  hereunder  until  the  said  average  price  shall  reach  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ($3.50)  per  ton;  provided,  however,  that  two  weeks'  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  stop  deUveries  shall  in  such  case  be  given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer;  and,  if 
any  question  arises  as  to  price  being  leee  than  $3.50,  it  shall  be  submitted' to  the  per- 
manent arbitration  board." 

Mr.  Stbabns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  testifying  in  April,  1901,  said  that 
he  understood  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  had  not  yet  gone  into  force.  He 
believes  that  the  contracts  were  drawn  up  by  a  conference  between  a  committee  of 
independent  operators  and  a  committee  representing  the  railroad  companies.  Their 
session  lasted  lor  several  weeks.  The  witness  understands  that  the  proposition  was 
offered  by  all  the  railroads  alike.  He  has  been  told  that  the  operators  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  have  signed  the  agreements,  but  that  none  of  those  on  the  other  lines 
had  signed  them  up  to  a  few  dava  before  his  testimony.  It  was  his  impression,  how- 
ever, that  the  contracts  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Steams  says  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  are  intended  to  cover  the  entire 
output  of  the  mines  of  the  independent  operators  in  the  future,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  those  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  earlier  60  per  cent  contracts 
mostly  ran  for  a  period  of  ^ears  and  have  for  the  moat  part  expired.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  new  contract  is  being  proposed  by  the  railroads  with  a  view  to  securing 
control  of  the  business  and  preventing  competition.  Mr.  Steams  understands  that 
the  65  per  cent  rate  of  the  new  contract  applies  only  to  the  prepared  sizes.  In  the 
case  of  pea  coal,  the  operators,  he  believes,  are  to  receive  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  sizes,  40  per  cent  of  the  prices.     (577^80. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  the  new  contract  proposed  by 
the  railroad  companies,  allowing  the  operators  65  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  of 
coal,  is  conditioned  upon  the  agreement  to  sell  all  of  the  coal  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  the  entire  lite  of  the  property.  The  railroad  companies  also  desire  a  large 
majority  of  the  operators  to  sijg;n  the  contracts  before  the  new  arrangement  is  put  into 
effect.  This  willpractically  tie  up  very  nearly  all  of  the  independent  operators.  (531, 
632.) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  the  new  contracts  on  the  65  per  cent  basis  which  are  being 
made  provide  that  the  entire  product  for  the  life  of  the  colUeriea  shall  be  sold  to 
railroads,  but  that  there  are  many  limitations  and  stipulations  in  connection  with 
this  provision.     (545. ) 

Mr.  FLEMiNa  declares  that  while  the  operators  would  like  to  get  a  larfi;er  proportion 
of  the  tide-water  prices  they  are  very  generally  satisfied  with  the  new  65  per  cent 
contract.  Out  of  the  35  per  cent  which  it  receives  the  railroad  company  must  not 
onlv  pay  freight,  but  also  the  selling  expenses. 

The  witness,  as  the  representative  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
is  not  authorized  to  make  any  complaint  whatever.  He  says  that  he  would  rather 
not  answer  the  question  whether  he  knows  of  any  cause  forcomplaint.     (537,  542). 

Mr.  Fleming  tninks  that  the  new  65  per  cent  contracts  are  in  some  cases  made  for 
the  entire  future  product  of  the  mines,  but  that  in  other  cases  they  are  for  shorter 
periods. 

The  witness  stated  further  that  imder  these  contracts  the  railroad  agrees  to  buy 
from  the  operator  "as  much  as  it  requires."  It  certainly  could  not  agree  to  take  an 
amount  which  it  could  not  dispose  of.  In  many  cases,  however,  companies  are 
allowed  to  sell  on  their  own  account  any  excess  above  the  amount  which  the  rail- 
road company  agrees  to  take  from  them.     (536,  537. ) 

Mr.  Fleming  &ited  in  February,  1901,  that  most  of  the  members  of  that  association 
were  signing  the  new  contracts  providing  for  the  65  per  cent  basis  on  tide-water 

? rices.  The  witness  says  no  doubt  that  the  new  arrangement  will  go  into  force, 
he  operators  find  it  much  more  advantageous  to  enter  into  these  contracts  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  having  offices  of  their  own,  or  branches  at  a  number  of  different 
places  for  disposing  of  the  coal,  which  involves  large  expense.     (537j . 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Beading  Company,  stated  in  April,  1901,  that  the 
new  65  per  cent  contracts  had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  yet  gone  into  effect,  but  that 
he  believed  the  individual  operators  were  generally  satisfied  with  them.  In  the 
Reading  territory  the  operators  have  not  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  contracts 
require  them  to  sell  their  entire  future  output  for  the  life  of  the  mines  to  the  railroad. 
(610.) 

3.  Freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal.  Comparuon  with  bituminous  coal. — Mr.  Fleming, 
secretary  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  the  majority  of  the 
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members  of  that  association  Bell  their  coal  to  the  railroad  companiee  under  percent- 
age contracts,  so  that  there  is  no  question  with  them  as  to  freight  rates.  On  the 
relatively  small  proportion  which  operators  ship  or  sell  on  their  own  account  they 
make  complaints  frequently. 

Mr.  Iteming  declares  himself  uuable  to  compare  the  charges  per  ton  per  mile  for 
hauling  anthracite  coal  with  those  for  baulii^  bituminous  coal.  Some  years  ago 
bituminous  coal  was  being  hauled  from  West  Virginia  to  tide  water  for  three  mills 
I>er  ton  per  mile,  but  that  was  exceptional.  It  was  really  a  losing  rate.  At  the  same 
time  the  average  rate  on  anthracite  was  about  nine  mills.  There  are  frequent  com- 
plaints as  to  the  disparity  in  the  rates  on  the  two  classes  of  coal,  but  there  is  good 
reason  why  soft  coal  should  be  carried  cheaper.  The  entire  proiduct  is  of  the  same 
grade  and  can  be  dumped  from  the  train  into  a  vessel.  Anthracite  is  in  different 
sizes  and  of  different  qmlities.  which  must  be  kept  apart.  This  coal  must  therefore 
be  put  in  storage  piles  or  held  in  cars  or  on  barges  subject  to  demurrage  charges. 
(536,539,540.) 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  says  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to 
|»y  much  attention  to  schedule  rates  of  transportation  on  anthracite  coal,  since  prac- 
tically all  coal  is  hauled  on  a  percentage  contract  by  which  the  railroad  receives  40 
per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  for  transportation.  When  coal  is  at  $4  the  railroad 
re9eive8  $1.60.  If  the  averagedistance  to  tide  waterfromth:anthracite  fields  isl60 
miles,  it  makes  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  thus  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  tide- water  ^rice.  The  rote  is  higher  than  on  soft  coal,  but  the 
two  are  entirely  different  in  their  nature  and  in  the  cost  of  transportation.     (509. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  Co.,  says  that  the  distances  from  the  anthra- 
cite mines  to  tide  water  vary  considerably.  The  difference  between  the  distance  of 
the  Lehigh  region  and  the  Wyoming  region  is  comparatively  slight.  From  the 
Schuylkill  region  the  coal  is  usually  shipped  to  Philadelphia. 

There  have  been  complaints  at  times  by  the  independent  operators  that  the  rates 
charged  for  transporting  coal  were  excessive,  esjjecially  as  compared  with  bitumi- 
nous coal.  The  witness  understands,  however,  that  bituminous  freight  rates  have 
recently  been  increased.  In  his  judgment  it  is  proper  that  the  rates  on  anthracite 
should  be  higher  than  those  on  bituminous  coal.  The  cost  of  transportation  in  itself 
is  perhaps  not  greater,  but  there  are  ^veral  different  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  which 
must  be  kept  separate,  necessitating  frequently  storage  in  cars  or  in  bins  or  vessels. 
Moreover,  the  cars  in  which  bituminous  coal  is  hauled  are  usually  returned  with 
some  load — iron  ore,  iron,  or  some  other  product.  In  the  case  of  anwracite  coal  the 
cars  usually  return  empty.     (679. ) 

^  Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  bituminous  coal  is  hauled  to 
tide  water  at  much  lower  rates  per  ton  per  mile  than  anthracite  coal,  but  he  thinks  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ask  the  railroad  men  the  reason  for  the  difference.     (530.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  that  road 
does  not  receive  nearly  as  much  as  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile  on  anthracite  coal,  nor 
does  he  think  any  road  ever  received  as  much  as  that.  The  average  receipts  per  ton 
by  the  Ontario  and  Western  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  were  $1,128  for  the 
distance  of  214  miles,  from  Scranton  to  Weehawken.  (During  the  summer  months 
vessels  are  loaded  at  Comwall-on-the-Hudson,  54  miles  nearer.)  The  charge  thus 
runs  from  6  to  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  relative  rate  is  higher  for  the  shorter 
routes,  of  which  the  shortest  is  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  145  miles. 
(496,  497.) 

Mr.  Childs  says  that  the  railroad  tariffs  in  effect  on  his  road  from  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  are:  To  Buffalo,  $2  per  ton;  Chicago,  $3.50;  St.  Louis,  $4;  tidewater,  $1.75. 
But  practically  all  the  coal  carried  by  this  road  is  on  the  percentage  basis.     (496.) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  the  average  freight  rate  to  tide  water  from  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  is  about  $1.60  per  ton.  He  knows  of  one  colliery  where  the  average  rate 
for  some  time  has  been  only  $1.36  per  ton,  amounting  to  7  mills '  per  ton  per  mile. 
(.56.5.)  .  '  ^  "  r-  »- 

Mr.  HarbiSj  until  recently  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  he  does 
not  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  to  put  up 
the  freight  rates  by  combination  among  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  freight 
rates  have  not  been  secretly  cut  much  in  recent  years.  They  have  been  gradually 
reduced  during  the  past  6  or  8  years.  A  few  jears  ago  the  general  rate  Irom  the 
mines  to  tide  water  was  about  $1.70  a  ton.  It  is  now  about  $1.30,  but  varies  greatly. 
(600.) 

4.  Rdatiee  freight  rate*  under  pereerUage  contract  and  under  tariffs. — Mr.  Haddock 
says  that  he  has  always  refusea  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  sale  of  his  coal  to  the 
railroad  companies  on  the  60  per  cent  basis.  He  has  preferred  to  remain  independ- 
ent.   Ue  does  not  want  to  liave  to  rely  on  other  persons  to  find  markets  for  him. 
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Another  reason  why  Mr.  Haddock  has  preferred  to  conduct  hie  own  shipments  is 
because  of  the  limitation  on  output  imposed  by  the  railroad  companies  under  the 
percentage  contract. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Haddock  asserts  that  it  would  have  been  more  economical  for  him 
to  enter  the  percentage  contract  than  to  insist  on  selling  his  own  coal  and  paying  the 
freight  rates.  The  railroad  companies  have  not  made  a  freijcht  rate  to  independent 
shippers  as  low  as  the  40  per  cent  of  tide-water  price  which  they  accept  in  the  case 
of  tne  contracts.  He  has  always  insisted  that  the  individual  operator  who  sells  his 
coal  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  mine  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  the 
operator  who  prefers  to  send  his  coal  to  tide  water,  and  that,  because  of  the  selling 
expenses,  which  the  latter  class  of  operators  must  incur,  thev  ought  to  have  a  freight 
rate  equal  to  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price.  In  the  case  of  the  new 
contracts,  giving  the  railroads  35  per  cent,  the  witness  thinks  that  the  absolutely 
independent  operator  ought  to  have  his  coal  transported  at  a  rate  equal  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  and  be  expects  to  be  able  to  fight  it  out  on  that  basis. 
(523,  532,  534). 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  at  the  present  time  (February,  1901) 
the  freight  "rates  on  anthracite  coal  to  tide  water  vary  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  per  ton, 
the  latter  rate  being  on  the  prepared  sizes  and  the  smaller  rate  on  the  pea  coal  and 
other  small  sizes.  These  rates  the  witness  states  are  about  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  tide-water  price  going  to  the  railroad  company  under  the  percentage 
contract  system  at  the  40  per  cent  rate. 

The  witiiess  does  not  think  that  the  independent  operators  who  ship  for  them- 
selves are  entitled  to  as  favorable  a  rate  as  that  proposed  by  the  new  contract  allow- 
ing the  railroad  company  only  35  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price.  These  new 
contracts  give  the  railroad  a  stability  of  business,  while  the  independent  operators 
may  ship  to-day  and  not  at  all  to-morrow.     (549,  550. ) 

6.  Profits  ^anthracite  coal  roads  in  rdation  to  rales. — Mr.  Woodlock,  railroad  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  the  anthracite  coal  roads  have  never  been 
very  profitable,  and  draws  therefrom  the  conclusion  that  they  have  not  kept  freight 
rates  nor  the  price  of  coal  unduly  high.  Some  of  these  roads  have  been  repeatedly 
in  bankruptcy.  Even  at  present,  in  very  prosperous  times,  most  of  them  are  mak- 
ing no  more  than  reamnable  dividends.  While  the  Jersey  Central  and  the  Reading 
are  doing  much  better  than  formerly,  their  increased  earnings  are  chiefly  due  to 
general  merchandise  traffic  and  not  to  coal  trafiic.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  and 
the  Lackawanna  have  always  made  good  profits,  but  their  capital  was  low  at  the 
start  There  is  a  distinct  prejudice  amoi^  investors  and  speculators  against  the 
securities  of  most  of  the  anthracite  roads.  It  is  felt  that  the  anthracite  coal  is  expen- 
sive to  mine  and  expensive  to  handle.  It  must  be  broken  up  and  screened  and 
sorted.    The  cars  having  different  kinds  of  coal  can  not  be  mixed. 

As  regards  the  freight  rates,  it  is  more  profitable,  Mr.  Woodlock  believes,  to 
handle  bituminous  cosu  at  2  or  2^^  mills  per  ton  per  mile  than  anthracite  coal  at  9 
mills  per  ton.  Most  of  the  anthracite  coal  has  to  be  hauled  over  the  mountains,. up 
steep  grades.  As  a  general  thing,  bituminous  coal  originates  at  the  top  of  the  grades, 
and  can  be  hauled  very  easily.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  Norfolk  and  Western  roads.     (453, 464.) 

6.  Methods  of  fijniig  anthraeile  freight  rates. — Mr.  McLbod,  former  president  of  the 
Reading  Railroad,  says  that  freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  on  other  merchandise.  The  freight  agents  get  together  and  discuss  rates. 
There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  recent  years.     (561.) 

7.  Cuse  of  Coxe  Brothers  r.  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  1889. — Mr.  Hasdock,  inde- 
pendent coal  operator,  refers  to  the  case  brought  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  difficulty  of  securing 
just  rates  on  anthracite  coal.  This  large  and  powerful  company  made  a  complaint 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1889  that  the  rates  to  tide  water  were 
excessive.  It  was  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  l>efore  the  decision  of  the  commission 
was  rendered,  which  was  in  favor  of  Coxe  Brothers.  Then  the  railroad  company 
took  an  appeal,  and  the  rate  prescribed  did  not  go  into  effect.  Meantime  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  were  without  their  required  relief,  and  were  forced  to  build  about  40 
miles  of  railroad,  connecting  their  projierties  with  various  other  railroads,  in  order  to 
compel  the  railroads  to  give  them  reasonable  rates  of  transportation.     (525,  535. ) 

Mr.  Stkarns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  Coxe  Brothers  built  the 
Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad,  as  he  understands,  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  all  of  their  mines  with  one  another  and  with  different  main  anthracite 
railroads  in  order  that  the  output  of  the  company  mi^ht  be  sent  over  whichever 
road  was  desired  and  that  the  nioHt  favorable  tenns  might  thus  be  secured.  The 
road  connects  with  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersev.  It  extends  from  Gum  Run  Junction, 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  Ilazleton,  l)rifton,  Beaver  Meadow,  and  Oneida. 
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At  preeent  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  ship  all  of  their  own  coal  to  tide  water  over  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  their  own  cars  and  trains.  The  company  has  a  traffic 
agreement  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  which  has  as  yet  several  years  to  run.  The  wit- 
ness is  in  doubt  whether  it  is  as  profitable  for  him  to  ship  coal  in  this  way  as  it  would 
be  tO'  sell  it  to  the  railroads  on  the  65  per  cent  baais.  He  says  that  he  not  only 
has  to  bear  selling  expenses,  but  that  the  plant  is  constantly  depreciating  and  that 
there  are  manv  other  expenses.  The  witness  does  riot  think  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 
ever  sold  coal  to  the  railroads  on  the  percentage  contract  system.  He  believes 
that  the  Coxe  Brothers  formerly  had  some  special  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company.  He  knows  of  no  other  firms  or  corjKorations  which  have 
reutions  to  the  railroads  similar  to  those  which  now  exist  in  the  case  of  Coxe 
Brothers. 

The  distance  from  the  iunction  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Rail- 
road with  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  Perth  Amboy  is  125  miles. 

The  westward  shipments  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  are  made  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  both  to  points  along  the  railroad  and  to  Buffalo,  from  which  latter  point 
coal  is  shipped  by  water.     (576-578,  590. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  does  not  think  that  the  independent  operators  during  the  time  when 
he  was  president  of  the  Reading  were  generally  dissatisfied  with  freight  rates  and 
conditions.  He  does  not  think  that  the  case  brought  by  Coxe  Brothers  against  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  indicated  a  general  attitude  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  One  individual  might  have  a  grievance  which  others  did  not  have.  (573. ) 
•  8.  Transp<rrt{Uicn  of  anthracite  to  New  England. — Mr.  McLeod  says  that  the  New 
England  States  take  11  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product.  It  is  carried  to  them 
largely  by  water.  The  rates  differ  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  supply  of 
vessels.  The  Reading  takes  most  of  its  coal  for  New  England  to  Philadelphia  wnence 
it  is  shipped  by  the  Delaware  River.  Other  companies  take  their  coal  to  New  York 
and  vicinity  for  shipment.  All-rail  rates  are  determined  by  the  same  influences  as 
other  all-rail  rates.     (561,  562. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  much  of  the  anthracite  coal 
consumed  in  New  England  goes  by  water.  The  Erie  ships  some  of  its  coal  for  New 
England  by  way  of  Fishkill  and  Newburg.  In  the  case  of  coal  hauled  by  rail  in 
this  way  the  chaige  from  the  anthracite  fields  to  the  destination  is  composed  of  two 
rates,  that  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  made  by  the  New  England  railroads.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  gets  a  much  larger  proportion  per  ton 
per  mile  than  the  road  west  of  the  Hudson  gets.  There  is  no  through  rate  with  an 
equal  proportion  per  mile  to  each  road.  The  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
New  Haven  road  practically  has  a  monopoly  of  certain  territory,  although  in  other 
places  it  is  subject  to  competition  from  other  railroads  and  from  water  transporter 
tion.  There  are  also  many  points  on  the  Boeton  and  Maine  and  other  New  England 
roads  where  transportation  of  coal  is  virtually  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
railroad.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think,  however,  that  there  is  usually  a  disposition 
to  exact  excessive  rates  on  account  of  such  monopoly.     (553.) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  nearly  all 
shipments  of  anthracite  coal  to  New  England,  both  by  his  railroad  and  by  other 
antnracite  roads,  are  made  by  water  from  the  terminals.  Most  anthracite  coal  is 
used  at  large  cities  near  the  coast.  Coal,  for  example,  is  shipped  to  Boston  by  water, 
and  from  there  short  distances  by  rail.  A  small  amount  of  coal  goes  over  the 
Poughkeepeie  bridge,  and  some  is  transferred  by  floats  from  New  Jersey  to  points  on 
the  Jfew  Haven  road,  from  which  it  goes  by  cars.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Childs 
does  not  fear  any  combination  of  railroads  attempting  to  control  the  anthracite  trade 
in  New  England.     (500,  601. ) 

Mr.  Stearks,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  ship  a 
considerable  amount  of  coal  to  New  England,  but  that  this  is  mostly  sold  free  on 
board  Perth  Amboy,  although  sometimes  it  is  sold  delivered  at  points  reached  by 
water.  Where  the  coal  has  to  be  hauled  by  rail  the  purchaser  must  take  care  of  the 
freight  rate.     (585.) 

9.  Lake  shipmenU  of  atUhracUe  axU. — Mr.  Stbabns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co- 
says  that  company  snipped  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  over  the  lakes  by  way  of 
Bufialo  in  1900.  Boats  are  chartered  from  different  owners.  The  freight  rates  on 
the  lakes  vary  greatly.  They  have  been  as  low  as  20  cents  per  ton  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  and  as  high  as  $1.25.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  htive  their  own  agents  in  Duluth, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  for  handling  their  coal.     (594. ) 

D.  Alleged   dlaciimtnatlon    ayaintt    independent   operators. — 

1.  Fraght  rates. — ^Mr.  Stbasns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  railroads 
chai^  the  coal  companies  which  are  connected  with  them  regular  tariff  rates  for 
hauling  coal.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  would  be  legal  for  them  to  charge  a 
lower  rate  or  not,  bat  believee  if  they  ahonld  do  so  independent  shippers  would  find 
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some  way  to  stop  it.    In  any  case  the  payment  of  freight  by  the  railroad  coal  com- 
panies to  the  railroads  ia  simply  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  patting  it  into 
another  and  it  does  not  matter  to  either  what  the  rate  is. 

The  witness  has  heard  statements  made  that  the  railroad  companies  operated  their 
coal  companies  at  a  loss,  but  made  up  by  the  profit  on  transportation.  From  his 
own  experience  the  witness  thinks  that  the  coal  companies  ought  to  make  a  small 
profit  on  mining.  In  his  judgment,  however,  an  independent  operator  who  could 
get  control  of  a  proper  body  of  coal  would  get  the  same  facilities  for  transporting  to 
the  markets  as  those  who  are  already  in  the  business.  He  has  never  heard  of  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  charges  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  60 
cente  a  ton  for  hauling  coal  to  tide  water,  while  charging  independent  ojjerators  $1.60. 
He  does  not  think  that  the  recent  combination  of  the  anthracite  roads  is  designed  to 
discriminate  t^inbt  independent  operators.     (500,  682,  588. ) 

2.  Discriminatixm  in  western  freight  ratet. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  the  Coxe  Bros. 
Company,  says  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  anthracite  region  to  the  west  are  pub- 
lished by  the  railroads  each  spring,  and  that  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  pay  the  re^gular  pub- 
lished rates.  The  witness  believes  that  all  operators  pay  the  regular  published  rates 
and  that  there  is  no  discrimination.  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  independ- 
ent operators  ship  their  coal  west  to  any  extent.  Most  of  those  shipping  east  snip  on 
the  percentage  contract  system.     (583. ) 

3.  Restriction  of  output  and  of*upply  of  cars  of  independent  operators. — (See  also  Per- 
centage contracts,  p.  cxxxvili;  Allotment  of  tonnage,  p.  cxLvii.^ — Mr.  Haddock,  inde- 
pendent coal  operator,  asserts  that  under  the  contracts  made  oy  individual  operators, 
by  which  thev  sell  coal  to  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  tide-water 
prices,  the  railroad  companies  determine  how  much  each  operator  may  ship.  The 
contracts  themselves  stipulate  that  the  railroad  companies  shall  determine  the  amount. 
This  is  done  more  or  less  arbitrarily  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad.     (524,  527. ) 

The  witness  has  preferred  to  ship  his  coal  independently,  because  he  could  then 
insist  upon  producmg  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  upon  demanding  an  adequate 
supply  of  cars.  In  1884  and  1885  the  railroads  did  not  supply  cars  sufficient  to 
enable  Mr.  Haddock  to  operate  27  days  in  3  months.  After  difficulties  lasting  for  a 
year  or  more  he  served  notice  on  the  railroad  company  that  if  it  failed  to  supply 
enough  cars  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  railroad  for  the  damages.  The  matter 
was  fought  out,  and  there  has  been  no  serious  difficulty  since.  The  absolutely 
independent  oj)erator  is  thus  likely  to  be  in  a  position  of  greater  advantage  than 
the  operators  who  make  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies,  although  the  wit- 
ness does  not  know  just  what  treatment  the  railroads  give  to  other  operators  who  are 
in  the  same  position  as  himself.  There  are  complaints  from  other  operators  of  a 
shortage  of  cars,  but  the  witness  does  not  know  how  just  they  are.  The  witness 
would  expect  to  have  to  restrict  his  output  if  he  went  mto  contracts  with  the  rail- 
road companies.  He  has  occasionally  sold  coal  to  the  companies,  and  they  were 
quite  willing  to  take  it  on  the  percentage  basis. 

Mr.  Haddock  is  disposed  to  admit  that  there  must  be  some  restriction  of  produc- 
tion because  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  anthracite  coal  ie  so  much  les.'i  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter,  and  that  coal  can  not  satisfactorily  be  stored.  But  the 
restriction  is  not  always  a  just  one.  Some  of  the  independent  operators  prefer  to 
have  a  voice  in  determining  their  own  production,  and  in  ascertaining  the  market 
requirements.  They  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  voice  in  the  matter,  "but  it  has 
been  at  quite  a  cost.''  Mr.  Haddock  does  not  explain  just  what  is  meant  by  this 
phrase,  saying  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  pressed  to  speak  on  the  subject,  or  to 
incriminate  aiiyone,  although  he  would  not  have  the  word  incriminate  unduly 
emphasized.     It  has  been  a  way  Ijeset  with  difficulties.     (524,526-627.) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  while  he  was  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  he  heard  plenty  of  complaints  from  independent 
operators  to  the  effect  that  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  cars,  but  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  supplied  cars  more  freely  to  the  independ- 
ent operators  than  to  its  own  subordinate  coal  companies.  The  witness  believes  that 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  railroads  try  to  distribute  cars  fairly.  There  are  times 
when  no  road  has  cars  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The  complaint  brought  by 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  in  1889  was  not'on  the'ground  of  discrimination  m  furnishing  cars, 
but  on  the  ground  of  excessive  freight  rates.     (686. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  emphatically  asserts  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  in  freight  rates  or  in  the  supply  of  cars  as  between  indi- 
vidual operators  and  the  coal  company  affiliated  with  theReadinfj  Company.  The 
coal  company  is  charge<l  precisely  the  same  freight  rates  a.s  the  individual  operators, 
and  this  nas  always  hcen  the  rule.  The  distribution  of  cars  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  careful  estimate  of  the  productive  capacity  of  each  colliery.  The  railroad  has  an 
officer  who  visits  the  collieries  and  finds  out  how  much  they  can  produce.  The 
aggregate  number  of  cars  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  relative  productive 
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capacity.  Any  private  operator  along  the  Heading  line  would  admit  that  the  appor- 
tionment has  been  equitable.  If  an  operator  increases  the  capacity  of  hie  colhery 
by  any  improvements,  the  railroad's  official  examines  the  improvements  and  changes 
the  allotment  accordingly.  Every  operator  is  perfectly  free  to  increase  his  capacity. 
(600,601.) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  about  60  per  cent  of  the  coal 
is  shipped  bv  independent  operators,  this  being  the  highest  percentage  on  any  of  the 
railroads.  Independent  operators  get  cars  even  more  freely  than  the  companies 
connected  with  the  railroads.  It  is  not  the  iwlicy  Df  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  try  to  get 
abeolnte  control  of  the  re^on.  There  is  no  resmction  upon  the  amount  of  coal  an 
operator  may  ship  except  m  so  far  as  he  voluntarily  agrees  to  it.  Of  course  every 
operator  thinks  he  ought  to  have  a  larger  share  of  the  business.  Since  the  whole 
r^on  can  produce  much  more  than  the  market  will  take,  the  general  interests  aT« 
conserved  by  a  reasonable  division.     (546. ) 

Mr.  Cbilds,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  asserts  that  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination in  furnishing  cars  or  allotting  tonnage  to  independent  operators.  On  the 
Ontario  and  Western  the  independent  operators  do  not  work  their  mines  any  fewer 
days  during  the  year  than  the  companies  connected  with  the  railroads.     (504.) 

Air.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  thinks  that  the  independent  operators 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of  discrimination  in  furnishing  cars.  There  is  always 
a  season  in  fall  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  for  all  producers  alike,  but  this  lasts 
only  a  short  time.     (509. ) 

Mr.  Flbmimo,  of  the  Anthracite  C!oal  Operator's  Association,  thinks  that  the  rail- 
roads are  perfectly  fair  in  fumishinc;  cars  to  independent  operators.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  give  the  independer  operators  preference  over  the  companies  con- 
trolled by  the  railroads,  since  the  number  of  days  worked  by  an  independent  oper- 
ator is  usually  greater  than  the  number  of  days  worked  by  the  railroad  mines.  As 
in  any  large  mdustry  there  are  times  when  cars  are  scarce.  The  Anthracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association  under  those  circumstances  brings  influence  to  bear,  but  the 
witness  is  not  sure  that  it  has  any  efiect.  The  situation  is  much  better  than  it  was 
two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Brooiis  complained  before  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
shortage  of  cars.    The  railroads  have  added  decidedly  to  their  equipment.  (636,537.) 

E.  Production  of  coal — Restriction  and  allotment  of  output. — 

1.  Production  and  congumption  of  coal. — Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal, 
asserts  that  there  is  constant  tendency  to  overproduction  of  anthracite  coal  and  that 
the  capacity  for  production  is  greater  than  the  demand.  During  December,  1900, 
andJanuarv,  1901,  themonthly  production  was  from 5,000,000 to 5,250,000  tons.  At 
that  time  the  demand  was  good,  so  that  there  was  possibly  prospect  for  the  taking 
of  60,000,000  tons  in  a  year,  but  ordinarily  the  market  will  not  take  that  amount.  The 
witness  thinks  that  there  is  practically  no  regulation  of  the  amount  of  production  at 
present,  but  that  it  would  oe  desirable  if  there  were,  in  keeping  the  trade  more 
steady.  Elsewhere,  however,  speaking  of  community  of  interest  between  the  coal 
roads,  he  implies  that  there  is  a  growing  degree  of  control  over  the  amount  of 
production.     (511,512.) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  the  demand  for  anthracite 
coal  varies  greatly  according  to  season.  The  amount  of  coal  which  the  market  will 
take  is  quite  definitely  limited. 

There  is  a  constant  temptation  to  operators  to  increase  their  productive  capacity. 
It  costs  so  much  to  store  anthracite  coal  that  producers  prefer  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  demand  in  the  winter  months  by  contemporaneous  production.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  this  demand  each  mine  wishes  to  extend  its  workings  so  that  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  becomes  much  in  excess  of  what  would  be  need^  if  the  mines  ran 
nniformly  through  the  year.  The  fact  that  certain  collieries  are  becoming  exhausted 
prevents  the  increase  in  productive  capacity  from  becoming  as  great  as  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.     (587. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  the  anthracite  mines  of  the  country 
are  capable  of  producing  60,000,000  tons  a  year,  but  that  the  country  will  consume 
only  about  46,000,000  tons.  The  fact  that  production  during  the  winter  of  1900-1901 
was  being  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  per  year  was  explained  altogether 
by  the  great  shortage  occasioned  by  the  closing  of  the  mines  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber on  account  of  the  strike.  The  anthracite  mines  have  never  been  able  to  work 
more  than  236  days  in  the  year.  If  more  coal  were  produced  it  would  have  to  be 
thrown  into  the  river.     (555, 556. ) 

Mr.  Chilss,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  coal  opera- 
tors necessarily  restrict  their  output  at  certain  times  because  of  the  lack  of  demand. 
On  his  railroad  it  has  happened  that  out  of  4,900  cars  used  more  than  3,000  were 
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loadecL  with  coal  for  which  there  seemed  little  demand.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  supply  of  cars  to  the  mines  must  be  restricted.  The  output  is  usually  in  excess 
of  the  market  from  about  February  to  May,  while  the  demand  is  often  in  excess  of 
the  output  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  mooted  question  whether  it  pays  to  store  anthracite 
coal.  The  cost  from  waste  and  handling  would  amount  to  about  40  or  50  cents  per 
ton.  The  quality  of  coal  also  deteriorates  during  storage.  Nevertheless,  the  Onta- 
rio and  Western  has  just  been  building  a  storage  plant  which  will  hold  from  120,000 
to  130,000  tons.     (499,  500. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  in  1895  the  out- 
put of  anthracite  coal  was  46,500,000  tons,  l^ough  this  may  have  been  exceeded 
since,  the  excess  has  been  slight.  The  demand  is  quite  limited,  and  any  increase  in 
output  would  very  considerably  affect  prices.     (602. ) 

2.  DintribiUion  of  anthracUe  amgumption. — Mr.  McLbod  says  that  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  consume  about  70  per  cent  of  the  product  of  anthracite 
cc»l;  the  New  England  States  take  11  per  cent,  the  West  about  12  per  cent,  the 
South  4  per  cent,  and  Canada  about  3  per  cent.  The  consumption  in  the  West  is 
increasing  with  considerable  rapidity,  chiefly  because  of  the  development  of  the 
country.    The  exportation  to  Canada  increases  comparatively  slowly.     (561, 562. ) 

Mr.  Saward  asserts  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced 
is  shipped  to  the  West  The  shipments  to  Buffalo  are  about  2,000,000  tons  per  year. 
The  prices  in  the  West  vary  between  summer  and  winter  about  50  cents  a  ton,  as  at 
Eastern  markets.  Colorado  produces  some  anthracite  coal,  about  90,000  tons  in  1900, 
but  the  area  is  small.  Occasionally  a  cargo  of  anthracite  coal  goes  by  vessel  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  Omaha  is  about  the  most  distant  Western  market  reached  by  rail. 
(516,519.) 

3.  Digcusrion  of  policy  of  restriction  of  production. — ^Mr.  McLeod  declares  that  the 
idea  that  the  price  of  cou  is  enhanced  by  a  restriction  of  the  output  is  a  great  buga- 
boo. There  is  no  restriction  when  the  coal  can  be  sold  at  a  profitable  price  at  all. 
The  demand  is  a  very  inelastic  one.  If  the  market  will  take  50,000,000  tons  of  coal 
at  a  fair  price,  scarcely  3,000,000  tons  more  could  be  given  away.  To  be  sure  more 
might  be  sold  if  the  price  were  $1.60  or  $2  cheaper  per  ton,  but  that  would  bankrupt 
all  producers  and  would  not  ultimately  benefit  consumers.     (565. ) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  implies  that  the  mines 
are  producing  at  practically  their  full  capacity.  The  output  m  1900  was  about 
47,000,000  tons.  More  could  not  be  produced  without  a  different  class  of  miners. 
The  miners  will  not  work  more  time.  Although  the  present  rate  of  production 
(January  and  February,  1901)  is  about  5,000,000  tons  per  month,  that  can  not  be 
kept  up.  In  order  to  produce  that  much  a  great  deal  of  dead  work  is  necessary. 
This  is  largely  done  during  the  summer  time,  when  the  market  requires  little  coal. 
Some  collieries  might  produce  more  than  they  do  by  pressing  hard,  but  it  would  not 
be  advisable;  hasty  mining  is  dan^rous. 

Mr.  Fleming  denies  that  there  la  any  agreement  among  the  railroads  or  operators 
to  restrict  prwluction.  There  are  times  when  the  market  simply  will  not  take  the 
coal  producied  and  when  it  can  not  be  stored.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  summer. 
(638.1 

4.  Fluctuations  in  demand  and  storage. — Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  says  that  there  are  certain  months  in  the  year  when  the  actual  con- 
sumers of  anthracite  coal  scarcely  buy  it  at  all.  The  average  consumer  waits  until 
the  cold  months.  Some  dealers  have  storage  places  and  the  producers  have  to  make 
special  rates  to  them  in  order  to  get  them  to  take  the  coal  and  store  it.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  practice,  and  for  the  practice  of  storage  by  the  producers  and  the  railroads 
themselves,  the  mines  could  not  be  operated  during  the  summer  at  all,  and  men  and 
investment  would  stand  idle.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  establish  storage  facilities.  Mr.  McLeod,  as  president  of  the  Reading,  built 
two  storage  bins  near  the  mines  which  could  hold  300,000  tons.  The  Reading  also 
had  a  large  depot  at  Port  Richmond,  and  others  along  the  New  England  coast.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  has  large  storing  places  at  Perth  Amboy.  In  the  absence  of  such 
methods  of  storage  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  collieries  to  mine  or  for  the  railroads 
to  transport  enough  coal  in  the  winter  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.     (665.) 

Mr.  Thomas  says  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  store  coal  in  order  that  the 
inequality  of  the  demand  during  the  year  may  be  equalized  somewhat.  It  is  very 
dfficult,  however,  to  store  coal  economically.  It  involves  rehandling,  waste,  and 
breakage,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration  in  the  appearance  of  the 
coal,  wnich  gets  dull  after  standing,  so  that  customers  will  not  pay  so  much  for  it. 
Another  difficulty  in  the  problem  of  storing  coal  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  large  stocks  constitutes  a  menace  to  tho  market  and  the  maintenance  of 
reasonable  prices.     (565,  556.) 
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6.  AUolment  of  tonnage  to  raUroadi  and  its  rdation  to  reitriction  of  output. — Hr.  Hai>- 
DOCE,  independent  coal  operator,  admita  that  there  must  be  Bome  restriction  of  the 
production  of  anthracite  coal,  particularly  because  the  summer  demand  is  so  light 
and  storage  is  difficult  or  impossible.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  restric- 
tions are  always  just.  He  understands  that  there  is  practically  an  a^«ement  between 
the  great  raUroad  companies  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  which  each 
shall  carry.  The  figures  of  the  allotments  are  published  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
annual  tonnage  of  each  railroad  remains  usually  fairly  constant  At  the  same  time 
there  are  wrangles  from  time  to  time  between  the  railroads  as  to  their  percentages. 
Many  years  ago  the  Reading  Company  handled  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  prod- 
uct. The  aggressiveness  of  its  competitors  gradually  forced  its  percentage  down  to 
the  present  figure,  20.7.  At  one  time  the  entire  trade  was  upset  for  several  months 
by  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Reading  should  receive  an  extra  1  per  cent  allotment. 
After  the  companies  have  decided  upon  their  proportions  they  allot  to  the  individual 
operators,  who  sell  to  them  under  contract,  the  percentages  which  each  shall  be 
allowed  to  produce.     (525,  527.) 

Mr.  McLixiD  submits  the  following  table  as  showing  the  present  allotment  or  dis- 
tribution of  the  anthracite  coal  tonnage  between  the  leading  railroad  companies. 
(671.) 

Percent. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading 21 

Lehigh  Valley 15.65 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 12.57 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 11.48 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 11.32 

Erie  Railroad 11.61 

Delaware  and  Hudson 9. 66 

Delaware,  Susqaehanoa and  Schuylkill 4.26 

Ontario  and  Western 2.86 

Mr.  Sawaxd,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  does  not  make  a  very  clear  statement  as 
to  the  method  of  allotting  the  tonnage,  but  implies  very  directly  that  there  is  an 
informal  agreement  between  the  leading  railroads  as  to  the  proportion  which  each 
shall  carry  of  the  total  output.  He  says  that  the  proportion  carried  by  each  road 
has  not  changed  much  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  He  refers  to  the  Reading 
road  as  being  "entitled  to  21  per  cent."  Afterwards  he  states  that  this  is  merely  the 
actual  proportion  carried;  "tnat  is  the  way  it  figures  out."  At  the  same  time  the 
road  could  produce  more;  it  has  the  necessary  colliery  capacity.  But  "why  should 
they  attempt  to  double  the  tonnage?  They  can't  sell  more  than  so  much  coal." 
The  witness  does  not  explain  why  one  road  might  not  increase  its  own  proportion 
although  the  total  should  not  be  increased,  but  asserts  that  it  is  not  done  because 
coal  can  not  be  sold  at  a  profit.  He  also  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
never  participated  in  a  proportionate  arrangement;  "it  has  been  a  free  lance  •  *  » 
ai^nst  the  rest  of  them. "  Nevertheless,  its  proportion  of  the  tonnage  has  remained 
fairly  constant,  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  per  cent.  These  statements,  in  connection 
with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Saward  regarding  agreements  as  to  prices,  seem  to  show 
clearly  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  informal  understanding  between  the  roads  as 
to  the  output     (514,  515.) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  denies  that  there  is  any 
definite  agreement  regsuding  the  respective  proportions  of  the  total  output  of  anthra- 
cite coal  which  shall  be  handled  by  each  railroad  company. 

The  reasons  why  the  various  railroads  do  not  change  the  proportion  of  their  output 
materially  are  beostuse  they  can  not  make  rapid  changes,  on  account  of  the  diflSculty 
and  expense  of  developing  new  collieries;  because  each  has  certain  territory  which 
it  can  supply  more  economically  and  naturally,  and  each  produces,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  particular  class  of  coal  for  which  there  is  an  especial  demand;  and  because, 
finally,  if  any  railroad  should  increase  its  output  greatly  it  would  disturb  the  market 
very  seriously.  The  present  division  of  output  nas  been  reached  after  many  years 
of  conflict.  The  proportions  have  not  been  greatly  changed  during  the  past  16 
years.  Whether  tne  railroads  have  been  working  in  reasonable  harmony  or  abso- 
lutely out  of  harmony,  it  has  made  little  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  coal 
which  each  handles.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  variation  of  any  company 
in  recent  years  has  been  more  than  2  per  cent.  As  the  result  of  this  experience  it  is 
recognized  by  the  Reading  and  other  roads  that  each  shall  not  exceed  its  percentaeg 
materially,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  business  of  the  others. 

It  is  sometimes  chaiged  that  the  Reading  Company  is  more  anxious  to  increase 
its  share  of  the  tonnage  than  the  other  railrc^s.    This  charge,  Mr.  Harris  declares. 
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is  not  well  founded.  While  this  company  has  more  undeveloped  land  than  other 
companiea,  it  could  not  develop  it  more  rapidly,  because  most  of  its  land  is  very 
expensive  to  work.  The  fact  that  the  Reading  is  chiefly  a  Philadelphia  corporation, 
while  the  other  companies  are  controlled  in  New  York,  perhaps  leads  them  to 
complain  against  it.  The  output  of  the  Reading  now  is  about  the  same  proportion- 
ately as  it  haa  been  for  20  years.  In  the  very  early  days  the  Reading  carried  half  of 
the  product,  but  at  that  time  it  had  almost  the  only  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
East.  Other  roads  have  been  built,  and  the  product  handled  by  the  Reading  has 
not  increased  as  rapidly  as  that  handled  by  tne  others.  The  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  opened  no  new  fields,  but  8imply_  bought  collieries  which  had  been 
shipping  over  other  railroads,  so  that  it  did  not  introduce  a  disturbing  element  into 
the  division  of  tonnage.     (601-603. ) 

Mr.  RiCB  thinks  that  there  waa  for  years  a  system  of  allotment  of  tonnage  between 
the  railroads.  He  does  not  know  whether  it  is  in  effect  now.  Some  such  control  of 
output  is  necessary  or  the  coal  lands  would  be  rapidly  developed  at  ruinous  prices. 
Tliere  is  not  enough  demand  for  all  the  coal  that  could  be  produced.     (743. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  that  company  transports 
27,000,000  tons  of  freight  yearly,  of  which  about  6,000,000  is  anthracite  coal,  an  equal 
amount  bituminous  coal,  largely  from  Kttsburg  and  vicinity,  and  15,000,000  tons 
miscellaneous  merchandise. 

During  the  calendar  year  1900  the  Erie  shipped  5,200,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  of 
which  it  mined  about  700,000  tons  and  bought  about  900,000  tons  for  sale  at  tide 
water.  A  large  part  of  the  tonnage  comes  from  other  railroads;  1,100,000  tons  from 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  1,900,000  tons  from  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, 
which  operates  the  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  and  which  has  since  been  bought  by 
the  Erie.    (548.) 

Mr.  Chiij>8,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railwav,  denies  there  is  any 
limitation  on  the  output  or  the  shipments  of  the  anthracite  roaas.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  output  which  the  companies  shall  handle,  nor 
any  agreement  of  any  sort  In  1896  an  attempt  was  made  to  allot  the  tonnage  by 
percentages,  but  it  was  never  consented  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ontario  and 
Western  naa  been  steadily  increasing  its  tonnage.  It  shipped  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1896  and  about  3.7  per  cent  in  1900.  It  could  increase  2  or  3  per  cent  more, 
or  without  limit,  if  it  had  the  capacitv.     (500. ) 

Mr.  Childs  says  that  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  terminates  at 
Scranton  and  reaches  part  of  the  Wyoming  anthracite  coal  field.  In  1900  it  did  3.75 
per  cent  of  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal.  It  has  gradually  increased  its  pro- 
portion fromabout  3  per  cent  in  1896.     (496, 500. ) 

Mr.  McLbod  denies  that  there  is  any  formal  agreement  as  to  the  percentages  which 
the  respective  railroads  shall  haul.  Most  of  the  percentages  have  been  established 
simply  by  custom  in  the  past,  each  railroad  trying  each  year  to  do  about  the  same 
busmess  as  before.  The  percentages  have  changed  little  for  15  years  or  more.  It 
is  true  that  the  Reading  at  one  time,  about  1870,  carried  a  third  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction, while  its  present  percentage  is  21  per  cent.  The  reduction  was  due,  however, 
merely  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Gowan,  president  of  the  Reading,  to  increase  his  facili- 
ties and  to  mine  and  market  his  proper  proportion  of  the  consumption.  For  15  years 
he  produced  only  about  the  same  quantity  of  coal  yearly  as  at  the  outset  As  the 
total  production  had  greatly  increased,  the  percentage  of  the  Reading  naturally  fell 
off.  When  Mr.  McLeod  became  president,  he  undertook  to  increase  the  Reading's 
percentage  by  business  methods. 

Other  statements  of  Mr.  McLeod  imply  that  the  reason  why  the  railroads  maintain 
practically  the  same  percentage  each  year  is  merely  the  fear  of  ruinous  competition 
if  they  undertook  to  encroach  upon  one  another.  The  design  of  the  Reading  in  1893 
in  seeking  to  control  certain  New  England  roads  was  that  it  might  have  the  right  to 
haul  over  its  own  lines  the  coal  demanded  by  the  New  England  territory  covered, 
since  it  is  a  well-recognized  rule  among  the  different  coal  roads  that  each  has  the  right 
to  transport  coal  going  to  lines  owned  or  controlled  bv  itself.     (564-567. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  several  years  ago  there  was 
an  allotment  of  the  percentage  of  the  anthracite  output  which  each  railroad  should 
ship,_  made  by  some  sort  of  an  agreement,  but  he  does  not  think  that  any  attention 
is  paid  to  the  allotment  now.  Everybody  ships  all  he  desires  to  ship.  Mr.  Stearns's 
own  instructions,  as  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  are  to  sell  all  that  can  be  sold 
without  sacrifice,  without  cutting  prices.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  con- 
ference between  the  sales  agents  and  the  officers  of  the  railroads  to  determine  the 
amount  that  shall  be  produced.  During  the  years  he  has  been  connected  with  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  be  has  not  been  called  to  any  such  conference.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
portiou  of  coal  shipped  by  each  of  the  companies  has  not  varied  much  during  several 
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yeexe  paat  Coze  Bros.  &  Ck).  are  shipping  about  3}  per  cent  of  the  output,  and 
their  proportion  has  remained  nearly  constant.  Each  railroad  fears  to  try  to  sell 
much  more  coal,  because  some  other  would  then  try  to  get  even,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  general  demoralization  of  the  trade.  The  last  demoralization  of  this  sort 
was  3  yean  ago.  The  witness  does  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  his  company 
or  any  of  the  other  companies  to  double  the  output  by  shading  the  prices  witnout 
causing  a  general  war  of  price-cutting. 

Mr.  Steams  does  not  know  that  the  Reading  Bailroad  has  been  considered  a  more 
uncertain  factor  than  the  other  railroads  in  the  establishment  of  an  allotment. 
(578-583,  590.) 

Mr.  Thohab  denies  that  there  is  any  agreement  among  the  railroads  for  the  allot- 
ment of  tonnage.  There  was  such  an  agreement  during  1896  between  several  of  the 
anthracite  roads,  fixing  a  specific  percentage  which  each  should  carry.  The  agree- 
ment continued  for  one  year,  when  it  expired  by  limitation,  and  has  never  been 
renewed.  There  is  not  even  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  respective  railroad  com- 
panies not  to  transport  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  coal,  but  long  experience  has 
thoroughly  established  "the  tonnage  that  honestly  belongs  to  each  road  and  is 
marketed  b^  it."  The  markets  are  fairly  well  divided  by  territory.  The  Erie 
knows  that  if  it  tried  to  dispose  of  more  coal  it  would  be  to  destroy  its  own  profits. 
If  it  went  into  the  territory  of  some  other  road  and  reduced  the  price  of  coal,  it 
could  add  to  its  transportation  for  a  time,  but  there  would  be  retaliation  and  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  prices. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  is  some  consultation  regarding  output  and  prices, 
but  declares  that  there  are  no  agreements,  express  or  implied,  "We  are  at  liberty 
to  and  we  do  mine  and  market  as  much  anthracite  coal  as  we  can  profitably  find 
an  outlet  for."  Railroad  managers  are  like  other  people;  none  of  them  think  that 
their  shore  of  the  business  is  large  enough.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  the 
Erie  gets  enough  of  the  transportation,  but  it  can  not  make  money  by  increasing  its 
production.  The  increase  of  the  production  might  lead  to  lower  prices  and  tempo- 
rarily benefit  the  public,  but  in  the  long  run  it  would  not.     (550,  554. ) 

Mr.  Waltbb,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  says  that  bis  company 
transports  something  over  15i  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  product  The  percent- 
age has  been  about  the  same  for  the  pa«t  3  or  4  years.  There  is  no  definite  allot- 
ment to  this  or  any  other  railroad.  The  road  endeavors  to  conform  to  its  propor- 
tion of  the  tonnage  for  which  there  is  a  market.  The  witness  thinks  that  at  the 
time  of  his  testimony,  February,  1901,  all  of  the  roads  were  producing  freely  because 
the  market  could  take  all  that  was  produced. 

Mr.  Walter  says,  further,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  not  always  been 
thoroughlv  in  harmony  with  the  other  roads,  but  that  he  would  prefer  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  Pennsylvania's  policy.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  sp^ik  of  it  as  a  free  lance, 
because  controversies  have  been  so  frequent  and  so  violent  between  all  of  the  roads 
that  the  term  can  be  applied  as  well  to  one  as  the  other. 

The  witness  asserts  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  would  be  perfectly  free  to  extend  its 
tonnage  from  15  to  20  per  cent  if  it  were  ' '  prepared  to  take  the  consequences. "  The 
consequences  would  be  disastrous,  leading  to  general  competition  and  general  dis- 
turbances. Nevertheless,  such  action  on  the  part  of  railroads  has  been  frequent  in 
the  past.  It  is  true  that  the  proportion  of  coal  handled  by  the  Reading  road  was 
formerly  greater  than  it  is  now.     (543,  545,  547. ) 

Mr.  HADnocK  says  that  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Compaiiy  carried  all- 
the  coal  that  was  offered,  refusing  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the  limitation  of  out- 
jjut  or  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  collieries  alon^  the  road  worked  practically  full 
time.  The  railroad  was  a  very  disturbing  factor  m  the  attempted  agreements.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  has  changed  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  it  works  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  other  railroads.     (632.) 

F.  Prices  and  tbe  effect  of  combination.— 1.  Alleged  agreemenU  between 
raiiroadt  at  to  prices. — Mr.  Saward  says  that  in  1874  there  was  a  meeting  of  coal  pro- 
ducers and  an  agreement  as  to  prices,  but  that  this  broke  up  in  1876.  There  was 
another  attempt  at  an  agreement  in  1886  or  1887.  In  1891  and  1892  Mr.  McLeod,  by 
his  combination  succeeded  in  advancing  the  price  of  coal  $1.75  per  ton  within  five 
months.  But  this  also  broke  down.  There  is  at  present  no  formal  agreement  between 
producers  regarding  prices,  no  "cast  iron  agreement."  At  the  same  time  the  prices 
made  by  different  producers  are  practically  uniform  for  the  same  grade  of  coal.  One 
producer  may  make  a  discount  of  a  few  cents  to  get  trade.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  fixing  of  the  price,  but  each  producer  knows  that  his  coal  is  worth  the  same 
•s  that  of  the  others.  If  a  man  inquires  the  price  of  coal  at  one  office  and  goes  from 
there  to  another  he  is  likely  to  find  it  the  same.  It  can  not  be  said  that  there  is  an 
fkfatbnudte  cool  trost,  because  in  order  to  have  a  trust  or  to  have  an  agreement  regard- 
ing prices,  there  most  be  parties  entering  into  the  agreement,  wiu  signatures  and 
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documents.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  fact  that  changes  iii  prices  are  usually  made 
dmultaneously.  When  the  customary  advance  from  summer  to  winter  prices  is 
made  circulars  are  issued  by  each  railroad  company  or  large  dealer,  and  these 
usually  make  the  same  prices  and  are  issued  at  the  same  time.  A  coal  dealer  is 
likely  to  get,  about  the  Ist  of  the  month,  when  these  changes  are  made,  half  a 
dozen  circulars  quoting  the  advanced  prices,  which  are  all  practically  alike.  The 
witness  does  not  know  how  to  explain  this  uniformity.  "Possibly  it  is  hypnotism. 
*  *  *  I  do  not  know  but  there  is  a  telephone"  b^  which  consultations  are  held 
regarding  the  prices  which  shall  be  charged.  There  is  certainly  a  mutuality  of  inter- 
ests. Tms  system  of  informal  communication  "seems  to  be  a  wonderful  mvention; 
it  beats  writing  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  putting  a  signature  to  it"  because  there  is  no 
record  kept  of  it  At  the  same  time  this  can  not  be  called  a  combination  because  if 
any  producers  refuse  to  agree  to  the  prices  they  can  not  be  compelled  to  do  so.  "The 
Pennsylvania  BaUroad  has  always  Vieen  on  the  outside,  as  the  saying  is,"  but  it  gen- 
erally follows  the  market  pretty  closely.  The  producers  "are  not  cutting  each 
others  throats."    It  is  a  good  thing  they  are  not.    (512,  513,  517.) 

Mr.  Hajddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  there  are  "agreements  among 
gentlemen"  which  prevent  any  of  the  great  anthracite  coal  roads  from  cutting  prices 
materially.  Mr.  Haddock  has  never  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  those  mak- 
ing these  agreements,  but  the  simultaneous  movement  of  prices  in  the  past  has  shown 
clearly  that  there  was  an  understanding  among  them.  Still  the  attempt  which  has 
been  made  in  past  years  to  change  from  the  lower  summer  prices  to  the  higher  win- 
ter price  at  precisely  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  all  dealers,  has  not  always  been 
successful.     (526,  529). 

Mr.  Stbakkb,  presid.ent  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  believes  that  the  sales  agents  of  the 
railroads  have  occasional  meetings  to  discuss  prices,  probably  twice  a  year.  How- 
ever, Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  are  not  represented  at  these  meetings.  He  does  not  think 
that  prices  are  fixed  at  these  meetmgs  but  that  they  discuss  prices  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Steams  says  that  he  believes  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Kailroad  pre- 
pares a  circular  of  prices  for  anthracite  coal,  which  is  followed  more  or  less  by  the 
other  producers  and  railroads.  He  does  not  know  whether  this  circular  is  issued  by 
the  Reading  without  consultation  with  other  companies  or  not.  It  does  send  the 
circular  to  the  other  companies.  The  price  of  all  is  nearly  the  same,  although  each 
producer  gets  more  if  he  can.  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  usually  get  a  somewhat  higher 
price  than  that  fixed  by  the  Reading,  because  of  the  high  grade  of  coal  produced. 
(582). 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  President  of  the  Beading  Companv,  says  that  the  sales 
agents  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  have  never  acted  as  a  unit.  It  is  to  their  interest 
to  act  together,  but  they  do  not  do  so.  Competition  has  often  been  carried  beyond 
a  point  which  is  to  the  interest  of  either  producer  or  consumer.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  conferences  among  the  selling  agents  of  the  coal  companies.  The  Reading 
Companv  always  issues  a  circular  stating  the  prices  at  which  it  will  sell  coal.  Quite 
frequently  other  companies  follow  these  prices,  but  the  Reading  does  nothing  to  make 
them  do  so.  Last  year,  in  several  cases  the  prices  were  not  followed  by  others.  It 
rests  entirely  with  the  companies.  The  Reading  Company  itself  varies  its  prices 
somewhat  from  those  published  in  the  circulars.  Moreover,  there  are  differences  in 
prices  according  to  the  grade  and  quality  of  the  coal.     (599,  603,  604. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  he  does  not  know  whether  other  companies  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Reading  in  fixing  their  prices  for  coal,  but  that  he  believes  that  when  he  was 
president  of  the  Reading  it  had  considerable  influence  in  that  direction.     (572. ) 

Mr.  Chilos,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  asserts  that  there 
has  never  been  anv  agreement  between  railroad  companies  or  their  sales  agents  to 
fix  the  pnce  of  coal,  not  even  informally.  No  two  companies  sell  coal  at  exactlv  the 
same  price.  There  is  a  substantial  similarity  in  prices.  One  company  publishes  a 
rate  and  the  others  are  likely  to  publish  similar  prices.  When  the  coal  is  actually 
sold  the  price  on  the  printed  schedule  is  not  often  realized.  This  is  true,  according 
to  Mr.  Childs's  statement,  not  merely  at  tide  water  but  at  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and 
other  points  where  coal  is  shipped  West.  The  price  among  the  different  owners  and 
dealers  at  these  points  is  usuallv  about  the  same,  but  one  company  may  have  an 
extra  supply  of  a  certain  size  ana  will  shade  the  price  a  little.  It  would  pay  the  pro- 
ducer to  go  from  one  to  the  other  and  get  quotations.  The  variation  would  probably 
r&nge  from  5  to  25  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  ChUds  says  further  that  some  years  ago  the  sales  agents  handling  the  anthra- 
cite coal  used  to  hold  monthly  meetings  and  that  he  attended  some  of  them.  The 
time  waa  chiefiy  taken  up  by  accusations  of  cutting  rates.  Meetings  have  not  been 
held  at  all  for  about  two  years.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  agree- 
ment among  the  larger  roads  regarding  prices,  to  which  his  road  is  not  a  party. 
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Such  aji  agreement  would  not  be  effective  unless  all  the  roads  were  in  it.  Even 
thoujgh  the  roads  agreeing  might  control  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  output,  those  con- 
trolling the  smaller  output  could  make  the  price,  especially  in  a  dull  period,  when 
the  demand  was  leas  than  the  supply.     (499,  505. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  says  that  there  are  no  agreements 
r^arding  the  output  of  coal  or  the  prices,  but  that  there  are  consultations  between 
the  different  railroad  companies.  No  business  can  be  carried  on  without  consulta- 
tion. UsuaUy  some  one  of  the  lare;er  companies,  particularly  the  Reading,  leads  off 
in  prices  and  the  rest  follow.  The  prices  of  coal  vary  somewhat  also  according  to 
differences  in  quality  and  the  tastes  of  buyers.     (554.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operatora'  Association,  denies  the  existence 
of  any  m^stem  of  agreements  regarding  prices.  He  denies  that  the  price  of  coal  is 
fixed.  It  varies  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  coal  and  its  quality.  There  is  a 
divergence  as  great  aa  70  cents  per  ton  at  present  between  extreme  classes  of  coal. 
There  are  no  two  coals  of  the  same  kind.  Each  company  issues  a  circular  of  prices 
regtrding  its  own  coal. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  was  an  attempt  at  an  agreement  during  Mr.  McLeod's 
time  ^1892) ,  but  says  it  lasted  only  3  months.  He  does  not  make  clear  how  great 
variations  there  may  be  between  coals  of  practically  the  same  quality.  He  says 
that  the  people  who  have  a  given  class  of  coal  would  all  try  to  get  just  as  much  for 
it  as  the  market  would  allow.  Mr.  Fleming  asserts  further  that  he  does  not  know 
of  any  meeting  of  sales  agents  during  the  past  6  years.     (538, 539. ) 

2.  Price»  of  independent  operators. — Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator, 
declares  that  he  makes  the  price  of  his  own  coal,  but  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  htil- 
road  companies  are  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  price  which  he  will 
fix.  This  must  necessarily  be  so  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  output  which 
the  railroads  handle.  Sometimes  Mr.  Haddock's  company  makes  a  price  nigher  or 
lower;  in  particular  it  is  likely  to  shade  prices  somewhat  and  to  be  more  responsive 
to  changes  in  the  market.  In  order  to  move  a  few  thousand  tons  of  coal  he  might 
make  a  concession  in  price,  which  the  railroad  companies  would  not  care  to  meet, 
especially  because  they  have  so  much  wider  markets.  Mr.  Haddock  has  never  been 
a  party  to  any  agreement  as  to  prices,  but  is  governed  not  a  little  by  the  prices  fixed 
by  the  railroads  which  do  a^ree.     (525,629.) 

3.  Recent  movement  of  pnce» — Effect  of  strike  and  of  combination. — Mr.  Strarns, 
president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Ck).,  submits  detailed  statements  of  the  prices  received  by 
that  company  for  different  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  each  month  since  1891.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  prices  of  the  larger  or  prepared  sizes  of  coal  by  months: 

Average  f.  o.  b.  tide  prices  received  during  years  shown  for  coal  mined  by  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. , 
the  Cross  Creek  Coal  Company,  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Incorvorated. 

PBEPABED  SIZBS  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Hontli. 

Perth  Amboy. 

All  tide  points. 

1900. 

18«». 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

IS. .44 

8.G«6 

8.616 

8.466 

8.677 

8.661 

8.  TOT 

3.664 

8.8S6 

4.108 

4.14 

4.248 

f3.869 
8.349 
8.317 
3.416 
8.442 
3.466 
8.517 
8.477 
8.604 
8.60 
3.609 
8.72 

18.66 
8.664 
8.619 
8.661 
8.736 
3.787 
3.554 
8.489 
8.666 
8.579 
8.628 
8.42 

S3. 663 
8.624 
8.649 
8.638 
3.655 
3.743 
3.807 
8.881 
8.937 
8.859 
8.772 
3.689 

13.164 
3.197 
8.152 
8.311 

3.473 
3.667 
8.689 
3.892 
8.974 
3.921 
8.866 
8.787 

$3,382 
3.261 
3.203 
3.183 
3.207 
3.196 
3.196 
3.183 
3. 162 
3.216 
3.34 
3.333 

$3,941 

3.819 

3.805 

3.542 

3.  .579 

3.611 

3.61 

3.448 

3.375 

3.378 

3.387 

3.329 

$4,327 

4.227 

8.97 

3.676 

3.774 

3.87 

3.962 

4.a54 

4.073 

4.165 

4.068 

4.047 

$3,591 
3.462 
3.504 
8.661 
3.674 
3.803 
3.945 
4.078 
4.259 
4.263 
4.215 
4.223 

$3,804 

3.722 

March 

3.661 

April 

3.671 

MBy.:;:;:::::;;::: 

3.728 

June. 

3.817 

Jllly 

3.843 

August 

3.829 

3.874 

October 

3.937 

3.95 

3.854 

Avenge 

8.761 

8.49 

8.689 

8.716 

8.616 

3.287 

3.636 

3.967 

3.81 

3.799 

The  price  ofpea  coal  is  usually  from  $1.30  to  $1.50  lower  than  the  price  of  the  pre- 
pared sizes.  Tne  price  of  buckwheat  coal  is  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  lower  than  that  of 
the  prepared  rizee,  while  rice  and  barley  coal  bring  prices  still  lower.  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  statistics  submitted  by  Mr.  Steams,  shows  the  average  price  by 
years  for  tne  different  sizes  of  coal  and  the  average  for  all  the  sizes.  The  last  figure 
18  of  course  a  weighted  one,  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  by  the  total 
tonnage.    (48&-481.} 
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Price*  of  anthracite  coal,  1891-1900. 


1900. 

83.761 
2.824 
1.906 
1.49 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

18W. 

1893. 

1892. 

83.81 
2.274 
1.672 
1.374 
1.84 

1.489 
3.086 

1891. 

18.49 
2.217 
1.7S9 
1.402 

18. 689 

2.198 
1.758 
1.466 

83.716  |$S.616 
2.079     2.016 
1.684     1.699 
1.446     1.862 
1.56       1.408 

1.487     1.466 
2.726    2.496 

83.287  83.635 
2.289     2.618 
1.824     1.988 
1.397     1.481 
1.S36     1.424 

1.567     1.688 
2.626     2.847 

83.967 
2.469 
1.769 
1.266 
1.277 

1.626 
2.991 

83.799 

Pea  cool 

2.43 

1.706 

Rlceooal 

1.416 

1.475 

Pea    and    diut    (screenings 
made    at    tide     Bhlpplng 
points) 

1.609 
2.816 

1.604 
2.688 

1.604 
2.686 

1.602 

AS  sizes  anthiaelteooal 

3.026 

Mr.  8a WARD  stated,  in  February,  1901,  that  the  wholesale  price  of  anthracite  coal 
at  tide  water  was  about  (4.25.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the  price  was  higher,  in 
view  of  the  terminal  chai]^  and  transfer  charges  of  about  20  cents  per  ton.  The 
lowest  price  which  the  witness  has  known  for  coal  at  tide  water  was  $2  or  $2.25. 
This  was  in  1876  when,  on  account  of  overproduction,  there  was  an  auction  sale  of 
500,000  tons  of  coal.  That  price  was  altogether  extraordinary.  Soon  after  coal  was 
selling  for  16  per  ton,  the  average  at  that  period  being  about  $4  or  $5  per  ton.  The 
expense  of  mining  was  even  higher  now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  price  of  anthracite  in  February,  1901,  was,  in  Mr.  Saward's  judgment,  about 
20  or  25  cents  higher  than  one  year  previous.  The  increase  in  wages  after  the  strike 
of  1900  amounted  to  from  13  to  16  cents  per  ton.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
producing  anthracite  coal  goes  to  the  wages. 

Mr.  Saward  explains  that  the  largest  part  of  the  increase  in  price  after  the  strike 
of  September,  1900,  was  due  to  the  regular  seasonal  fluctuation,  which  usually 
amounts  to  from  50  to  75  cents.  The  demand  for  coal  during  the  summer  months 
is  so  much  less  that  the  price  is  regularly  cut,  and  advanced  again  in  the  fall. 
(510,  511,  516.) 

Mr.  Fleming  says  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  February,  1901,  was  about 
30  or  35  cents  per  ton  higher  than  a  year  before.  He  thinks  the  increase  was  largely 
due  to  the  strike  of  19(K),  which  made  coal  very  scarce.  The  price  has  been  com- 
paratively regular  from  1897  to  1900.  The  witness  doubts  if  there  has  been  an 
advance  in  the  average  price  of  more  than  15  cents  per  ton.  The  prices  are  much 
lower  than  they  were  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies  and  the  eighties. 
(541.) 

Mr.  Chilsb,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  the  average 
price  of  coal  from  1894  to  1900  at  tide  water  was  $3.48  per  ton  for  the  prepared  sizes, 
everything  above  pea  coal.  The  average  price  for  1900  was  $3,756;  for  1899,  $3,393. 
The  price  in  December,  1900,  was  $3.75.  The  advance  in  price  during  the  winter  of 
1900  and  1901  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Childs  to  the  strike  of  1900,  which  kept  the 
mines  practically  in  idleness  for  2  months,  and  which  produced  a  scarcity  of  coal 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  demand.  The  price  of  coal  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by  the 
supply  and  demand.  The  witness  questions  whether  the  cost  of  mining  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  advance  in  wages  after  the  strike  was  supposed  to  equal  10  per  cent, 
but  presumably  this  advance  is  not  in  itself  a  determining  factor  in  prices.     (499.) 

Mr.  Walter  asserted  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  the  time  of  his  testimony, 
February,  1901,  was  reasonable.  He  thought  that  the  price  to  consumers  was  about 
25  cents  higher  than  one  year  before.     He  attributes  the  higher  price  to  the  strike  of 

1900.  (543,  546.) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Beading  Company,  affirms  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal^  after  the  reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  April,  1901,  was  about  the 
same  as  in  Apnl,  1900 — about  $4  per  ton  for  the  prepared  sizes  in  New  York.  The 
April  price  has  a  number  of  times  during  the  past  years  been  as  high  as  it  was  in 

1901.  The  railroads  working  in  harmony  have  no  desire,  Mr.  Harris  thinks,  to 
increase  prices  further.     (603. ) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  C!o.,  stated  that  in  April,  1901,  the  prices 
announced  in  the  circulars  of  the  railroad  companies  were  as  follows:  Broken 
coat,  $4;  egg,  $4.25;  stove,  $4.50;  chestnut,  $4.50.  From  these  prices,  however,  a 
reduction  of  50  cents  per  ton  was  ordered  during  the  month  of  April;  40  cents  during 
May;  30  cents  during  June;  20  cents  during  July,  and  10  cents  during  August.  It 
is  regularly  the  custom  to  reduce  the  prices  about  50  cents  a  ton  in  April  or  about 
that  time  on  account  of  the  decrease  in  the  demand  during  the  summer  months. 
The  witness  states  his  belief  that  the  general  range  of  prices  m  April,  1901,  after  this 
reduction,  was  practically  the  same  as  the  year  before.    Elsewhere,  however,  he 
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Btat«e  that  the  prices  of  coal  were  raised  after  the  strike  of  1900  somewhat  more  than 
the  increase  in  wages  secured  by  the  workingmen  required.  The  strike  left  the  mar- 
ket quite  depleted  of  coal.  The  average  price  for  some  time  after  the  strike  was 
about  50  cents  hi);ber  than  before.  At  present,  however  (in  April),  the  market 
is  full  of  coal  and  the  prices  which  prevailed  immediately  after  the  strike  can  no 
longer  be  maintained.     See  also  table  above.     (582,  583,  586,  587,  594.) 

Price  of  coal  to  consumers. — Mr.  Waltkr  says  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  price  of  coal  to  wholesale  dealers  and  the  price  to  consumers.  The  mar- 
gin between  the  two  prices  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the  facilities  of  the 
dealer.  Many  years  ago  the  methods  of  handling  coal  were  very  primitive,  but  the 
tendency  now  is  to  concentrate  the  business  of  distribution  into  fewer  hands,  using 
labor-saving  devices,  and  presumably  the  cost  is  reduced.    (543. ) 

4.  F\iture  e^ecf  of  community  of  interest  on  j/riees  and  the  pMic. — Mr.  Hadixxjk,  inde- 
pendent coal  operator,  thinks  that  it  will  not  be  wise  policy  for  the  anthracite  com- 
bination to  put  prices  higher  than  they  are  at  present.  He  believes  that  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  combination  are  jirobabfy  wise  enough  not  to  jeopardize  the  future  of 
their  business  by  insisting  upon  extravagant  prices,  but  he  can  give  no  guaranty  as 
to  their  behavior.  The  question  whether  the  public  will  receive  any  benefit  from 
the  economies  of  combination  will  depend  on  how  the  power  of  the  combination  is 
need.  There  ought  to  be  an  attempt  so  to  use  this  power  that  the  demand  shall  be 
increased  rather  than  decreased.  The  i  uilroods  ought  to  endeavor  not  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  the  people.  Hostile  public  opinion  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
feilnre  of  the  combination  which  Mr.  McLeod  undertook. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal,  50  cents  or  $1  per  ton, 
would  increase  the  consumption  considerably,  but  it  is  debatable  whether  it  would 
be  wise  to  make  such  reduction  i  nder  present  conditions,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  producer  or  of  the  consumer.  It  is  not  wise,  for  the  consumer  to  insist 
upon  mines  and  railroads  being  run  at  a  loss. 

A  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  future  price  of  anthracite  coal  will  be 
the  general  condition  of  the  lountry  as  regards  prosf)erity.  When  everyone  is  pros- 
perous little  objection  is  made  to  paying  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  anthracite  coal. 
(530,531.) 

Mr.  Saward  does  not  think  that  the  community  of  interest  between  the  difierent 
railroads,  which  he  admits  to  exist,  will  result  in  advancing  prices  beyond  the  rates 
prevailing  in  1901.  It  would  be  the  greatest  folly  for  the  rtulroads  to  attempt  to  get 
higher  prices.  The  present  price  is  a  fair  and  profitable  one.  There  is  no  danger  of 
decreased  consumption  at  the  present  rates.  In  a  sense  the  railroads  may  be  said  to 
be  charging  the  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand  since  a  farther  advance  would 
reduce  demand.  They  might  have  the  power  to  advance  prices  further  but  they 
would  not  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Saward  thinks  it  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public  and  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  that  there  should  be  some  agreement  as  to  prices.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  agreement  there  has  been  in  the  past  violent  competition  which 
has  made  prices  ruinously  low  and  which  has  forced  the  railroads  into  bankruptcy. 
The  Reading  Railroad  has  Deen  repeatedly  iii  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  If  prices  were  . 
not  kept  up  the  entire  anthracite  inda-  < .  y  and  the  railroads  connected  with  it  would 
be  mined.     (513, 517.) 

Mr.  Gkbenb,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  formerly  connected  with  the 
anthracite  coal  business,  thinks  that  whatever  degree  of  monopoly  might  be  estab- 
lished within  the  anthracite  coal  field,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  put  up 
the  price  of  coal  for  any  length  of  time.  Anthracite  coal  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
luxury  which  can  be  dispensed  with.  There  is  severe  competition  from  bituminous 
coal.  Especially  in  Chicle  and  other  Western  cities  a  high  grade  of  bituminous 
coal  is  very  largely  burned  in  grates  and  furnaces,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  coal  used  being  anthracite.  Then  there  is  the  competition  of  oil  and  gas  for 
heating  and  cooking  purposes.  Some  time  in  the  future  it  may  readily  be  that  in 
our  great  cities  heat  will  De  furnished  by  large  electric  plants  burning  'bituminous 
coal.     Already  in  New  York  one  building  is  heated  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Greene  does  not  think  that  a  combination  between  the  anthracite  producers 
and  the  bituminoos  producers,  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  the  price  of  both  classes  of 
coal,  is  feasible.  The  bituminous  coal  fields  are  not  limited  like  the  anthracite. 
Bituminous  coal  underlies  a  large  part  of  the  whole  country.  When,  a  few  years, 
ago,  a  great  strike  occurred  which  was  supposed  to  afiect  practically  the  whole  field, 
coal  kept  coming  to  the  market  from  other  places. 

Mr.  Greene  is  willing,  accordingly,  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  forces  of  competition  and 
business  to  regulate  me  prices  of  anthracite  coal.  This  must  be  the  reliance  in 
every  trade,  j^  as  one  comer  grocery  is  counted  upon  to  keep  down  the  prices  of 
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another  corner  grocery.  The  main  reliance  is  on  the  enlightened  selfishness  of 
produoeiB.  The  limit  of  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  probably  already  been 
reached.     (469,  470. ) 

Mr.  Steaens,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  does  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  by  virtue  of  their  recent  combinations,  to  put  the 
price  of  coal  up  to  an  exorbitant  figure.  He  supposes  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
railroads  are  workii^  under  a  community  of  interest.  That  proportion  is  not  sufiS- 
cient  to  give  monopolistic  control  in  the  fixing  of  prices.  The  20  per  cent  could  break 
the  market  at  any  timet  The  witness  does  not  think  either  that  it  has  been  or  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  railroads  to  follow  the  small  producers  into  particular  markets 
and  cut  the  prices  there  in  order  to  drive  them  out  of  business.  The  competition  of 
bituminous  coal  and  other  substances  is  especially  powerful  in  keeping  down  prices. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  prices  during  the  winter  of  1901  have  been  about  as  high 
as  the  market  will  stand.     (586, 587. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of  the  Beading  Company,  says  that  if  there 
were  absolutely  free  competition  among  the  anthracite  roads,  and  if  each  produced 
all  it  could,  the  price  of  coal  would  be  undoubtedly  reduced,  but  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  people  are  benefited  by  ruinous  competition.  It  is  not  the  purpose  proba- 
bly of  those  who  are  buying  controlling  interests  in  the  different  railroads,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them  into  harmony,  to  give  the  advantage  wholly  to  the  public. 
They  are  making  the  combination  in  order  to  prevent  ruinous  competition  and  the 
sacrifice  of  securities.  No  combination  of  this  sort  can  be  made  powerful  enough  to 
govern  the  situation  absolutely.  None  of  the  plans  of  this  sort  in  the  past  has  ever 
worked  successfully. 

The  railroad  companies  recognize  very  generally,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  their 
financial  advantage  to  put  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  would  imme- 
diately increase  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  if  this  were  attempted.  (603, 609.) 

Mr.  McLkod  does  not  think  that  it  will  be  possible  for  a  combination  among 
anthracite  producers  and  transporters  to  put  up  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  to  an 
unreasonable  figure.  On  the  contrary,  prices  could  be  reduced  by  the  economies  of 
combination.  If  the  attempt  were  made  to  advance  the  prices  the  people  simply 
would  not  take  the  coal.  Anthracite  coal  is  virtually  a  luxury  and  people  are  not 
com)pelled  to  use  it.  The  competition  of  bituminous  coal  and  of  other  methods  of 
heatmg  is  effective  upon  prices.  The  <vitnes8  thinks,  however,  that  the  present 
prices  (April,  1900),  are  not  as  high  as  they  should  be  in  order  to  afford  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  railroaids  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  put  them  somewhat  higher. 
Aside  from  competition,  a  further  safeguard  to  the  people  against  excessive  charges 
is  always  the  power  of  public  opinion.     (569. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  the  suggestion  that  5  or  10 
per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  product,  outside  of  a  combination,  would  be  able  to 
fix  the  price  for  the  entire  product  would  be  absurd.     (532. ) 

5.  Efect  of  eompetition  of  bHumintms  coal  and  other  fueU. — ^Mr.  McLeod,  former 

E resident  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  asserts  that  in  1896,  the  last  year  for  which  he 
as  accurate  figures,  only  71.72  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced  was  of  the 
domestic  sizes,  while  28.28  per  cent  was  pea  coal  or  smaller  coal.  In  1872  only  5.92 
per  cent  of  the  coal  sold  was  of  this  smaller  size;  in  1878, 10  per  cent,  and  in  1888, 19  per 
cent.  Formerly  the  smaller  sizes  were  thrown  away  altogether,  but  ways  have  been 
found  to  market  them  and  the  old  dumps  are  being  worked  over. 

All  this  smaller  coal,  continues  Mr.  McLeod,  comes  into  competition  with  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  since  bituminous  coal  can  be  produced  at  about  half  the  cost  of  anthra- 
cite 28  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  of  $1  per  ton  on  the 
average.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  sold  for  $1  less  than  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  coal  of  all  sizes.  It  costs  as  much  per  ton  to  produce  a  small  size  as  the  larger 
sizes.  In  fact  the  larger  sizes  can  not  be  made  without  making  the  smaller  sizes.  All 
the  coal  coming  from  the  mine  is  crushed  in  order  to  get  the  different  domestic  sizes. 
It  is  then  run  over  screens,  and  after  this  through  troughs  where  little  boys  pick  out 
the  slate.  As  the  coal  passes  over  the  screens  the  finest  goes  through  first.  Then 
the  coal  passes  successively  over  screens  with  larger  meshes  and  the  larger  sizes  are 
obtained.  In  order  to  get  the  laree  sizes,  which  bring  the  higher  prices,  the  smaller 
sizes  are  necessarily  manufactured!  It  pays  better  to  sell  them  at  a  low  price  than 
to  throw  them  away.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  McLeod  declares,  the  loss  of  $1  per  ton  on 
the  smaller  sizes  must  be  made  up  by  prices  for  the  larger  sizes.  The  abrogate 
price  for  all  sizes  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  sizes.  There  is 
no  use  for  these  smaller  sizes  except  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal.  (562, 
667,569.) 

Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  says  that  the  sizes  of  coal  from 
cheetnat  up  are  called  prepared  sizes.    The  largest  size  is  known  as  lump  or  broken 
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ooal.  The  sizes  from  iiea  coal  down  are  called  small  sizes.  The  largest  increase  in 
demand  for  anthracite  coal  in  the  last  few  years  is  for  small  sizes.  Only  a  few  yeaia 
ago  pea,  barley,  and  rice  coal  were  thrown  away.  These  small  sizes  are  only  a 
by-product  incidental  to  the  "manufacture  "  of  the  laiger  sizes.  Twenty  years  ago, 
or  less,  there  was  a  much  greater  demand  for  lump  coal.  Ten  to  20  per  cent  of 
that  could  be  sold.  Now  the  demand  is  for  stove  coal  and  other  intermediate  sizes. 
More  thorongh  breaking  up  is  therefore  necessary,  and  the  percentage  of  pea  coal 
and  other  small  sizes  is  thus  necessarily  increased.     (578,  583.) 

_Mr.  Steams  believes  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal  very 
high  because  of  the  competition  of  other  fuels.  The  larger  sizes  are  somewhat  of  a 
luxury,  and  the  smaller  sizes  compete  directly  with  bituminous  coal  for  steam  pur- 
poses. The  household  consumption  of  coal  is  being  met  with  competition  from  gas 
stoves,  while  in  the  apartment  nouseB  bituminous  coal  is  burned  in  the  steam  heating 
and  other  heating  apparatus.  While  the  producers  of  anthracite  do  not  calculate 
upon  a  definite  differential  between  the  prices  of  the  larger  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
and  the  prices  of  bituminous,  they  can  not  advance  the  price  of  anthracite  to  an 
exorbitant  extent  without  running  the  risk  of  having  it  supplanted  by  soft  coal. 
The  consumption  of  soft  coal  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  that  of  hard  coal,  and 
it  promises  to  be  constantly  a  more  serious  rival.  The  small  sizes  of  anthracite  coal 
Come  into  direct  competiton  with  bituminous  coal.     (583,  585. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  asserto  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  excessive  prices  be  charged  for  anthracite  coal.  Anthracite  is  not  a  necessity  but 
a  luxuryj  usea  because  of  its  greater  cleanliness  and  convenience.  The  competition 
of  bituminous  coal  is  constantly  growing.  The  increased  demand  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  smaller  sizes  used  for  steam  purposes,  which  meet  the  competition  of  bitumi- 
nous. There  is  little  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  larger  or  prepared  sizes. 
This  demand  grows  only  as  the  number  of  dwellii«  houses  increases,  and  the  increase 
of  hooses  is  more  than  offset  by  the  competition  of  coke,  gas,  oil,  and  other  methods 
of  heatu^,  and  by  the  development  of  larger  ai»rtment  houses  which  do  not  use 
anthracite.  The  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  is  increasing  at  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  that  of  anthracite.    (555. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  there  is  a  distinct  limitation  upon 
the  price  of  coal  through  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal,  gas,  ete.  The  present 
prices,  since  February,  1901,  are  probably  about  the  top.  About  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  at  present  ia  represented  by  the  small  sizes,  pen 
coal,  buckwheat  coal,  ete.,  which  come  strictly  into  competition  witVi  bituminous 
coal  for  steam  purposes.  It  is  true  that  some  of  this  smaller  coal  is  now  being  reclaimed 
from  the  old  culm  heaps,  change  in  market  conditions  having  made  it  profitable  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Haddock's  own  company  feels  that  it  pays  better  usually  to  send  the 
material  in  the  culm  heaps  down  into  the  mines  to  be  used  as  sustaining  pillars.^ 

Further  competition  ia  encountered  by  anthracite  coal  by  the  use  of  gas,  especially 
in  the  summer  time.  Moreover,  even  at  present  prices,  plants  are  being  established, 
snch  as  that  of  the  New  England  Gas  Company,  which,  using  bituminous  coal,  fur- 
nish light,  heat,  and  power,  and  make  coke.  Though  prices  might  be  forced  up  to 
an  extravagant  figure  for  a  short  time,  a  reduction  would  be  bound  to  follow.  (528, 
629.) 

Mr.  Cbilds,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway,  says  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  competes  severely  with  the  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  which  are  used  for  steam 
purposes,  including  lamp  coal,  broken  coal,  and  the  finer  sizes  below  pea  coal.  Over 
40  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  is  steam  coal.  The  proportion  is  greater  than 
formerly,  because  a  larger  share  of  the  fine  coal,  which  was  formerly  thrown  on  the 
culm  piles,  ia  now  utilized.  Moreover,  the  old  refuse  in  the  culm  piles  is  now  being 
worked  over.  The  demand  for  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite,  with  which  bituminous 
coal  competes  to  a  less  extent,  has  not  increased  so  much  as  the  demand  for  steam 
sizes.  When  the  price  of  anthracite  is  put  up,  bituminous  coal  tends  to  displace  the 
steam  sizes  of  anthracite.  Moreover,  in  Chicago  and  other  Western  cities  the 
demand  for  anthracite  coal  for  domestic  purposes  ia  relatively  much  less  than  in 
Eastern  cities,  more  soft  coal  being  used. 

_  The  competition  of  bituminous  coal  is  held  by  Mr.  Childs,  accordingly,  to  place  a 
limit  upon  the  price  of  anthracite  coal.  Just  what  the  maximum  would  be  he  does 
not  know.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  business  in  view  of  the 
recent  increase  of  30  cents  per  ton  in  the  price  of  anthracite,  but  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  make  a  further  increase  of  50  cents.     (501,  502. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  asserts  that  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  is  quite  strictly  limited  by  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal  and  of 
gas.  Electricity  is  a  product  of  the  second  order  produced  by  coal,  so  that  it  can  not 
be  called  a  direct  competitor.    (602. ) 
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Mr.  Fleming  of  the  Anthracite  Goal  Operators'  Association,  asserts  that  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  most  emphatically  a  competitor  of  hard  coal.  The  consumption  of 
anthracite  is,  in  fact,  falling  off  proportionately.  Gaa  and  steam  are  replacmg  it  in 
office  buildings  and  in  houses.     (537,  541.) 

Mr.  Walteb  says  that  bituminous  coal  comes  into  competition  with  the  smaller 
sizes  of  anthracite  under  many  conditions.  Fully  35  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  prod- 
uct is  subject  to  this  competition  and  the  proportion  is  constantly  increasing.     (548.) 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  does  not  think  that  bituminous  coal  and 
anthracite  coal  enter  into  competition  with  one  another  at  all.  Each  has  its  distinct 
use  and  value.  Soft  coal  is  not  burnt  in  houses,  at  least  in  the  East.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  minor  grades  of  anthracite  coal  have  lately  been  pushed  for  use  as  steam 
coal.  Much  of  this  coal  was  formerly  wasted.  These  grades  sell  usually  at  a  lower 
price.  The  witness  does  not  see,  however,  that  the  competition  between  these  coals 
and  soft  coal  is  an  important  element  in  fixing  the  price  of  other  grades  of  hard  coal. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  in  cities  which  try  to  prevent  the 
smoke  nuisance,  methods  having  been  devised  for  doing  away  with  the  smoke  in 
the  case  of  bituminous  coal.  The  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  used  for  steam 
purposes  is  hardly  more  than  25  per  cent.  Formerly  perhaps  40  per  cent  was  used 
lor  these  purposes,  but  gradually  domestic  coal  is  oeing  made  out  of  coal  that 
formerly  went  into  the  largest  steain  sizes.  Mr.  Saward  admits,  however,  that  when 
the  price  of  anthracite  coal  went  up  in  1900,  as  the  result  of  the  strike,  there  was  an 
increased  demand  for  bituminous  coal,  resulting  in  some  instances  in  a  higher  price. 
(510,512.) 

Community  of  interest — Biiuminmu  coal. — Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator, 
thinks  that  there  is  a  growing  application  of  the  idea  of  community  of  interest  aa 
regards  bituminous  coal.  There  nave  been  agreements  between  the  great  railroad 
companies  regarding  prices,  and  their  violent  competition  is  at  present  ended.  All 
such  agreements,  however,  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  country.  When  the  demand  for  coal  falls  ofi  the  agreements  are  likely  to  be 
broken.     (531.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  says  that  he  knows 
of  no  association  of  soft-coal  dealers  or  producers  in  New  York.  Most  soft  coal  comes 
to  the  seaboard  as  the  propertv  of  individual  operators.  Some  of  the  large  soft-coal 
companies  buy  the  product  of  the  smaller  companies  and  ship  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  anthracite' field.     (539.) 

6.  Economies  and  advantaqeg  of  community  of  interest. — Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  says  that  he  sees  no  tendency  to  bring  the  mining  and  handling  of 
coal  into  fewer  hands.  At  the  same  time  he  believes  that  the  practice  of  acting  in 
harmony  is  a  great  advantage.  Under  the  competitive  conditions  which  have  existed 
in  years  gone  by  it  has  been  difficult  to  discuss  the  intricate  (questions  of  business  in 
a  reasonable  manner  without  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  different  concerns.  The 
witness  thinks  that  any  arrangement  which  will  promote  harmony  will  ultimately 
benefit  the  consumer  as  wellas  the  producer. 

The  economy  of  combination  will  not,  however,  in  Mr.  Walter's  judgment,  come 
especially  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  freight  by  shipment  from  the 
nearest  regions  to  the  respective  markets.  The  anthracite  coal  from  one  region 
differs  greatly  from  that  from  another.  The  different  markets  demand  particular 
classes  of  coal  for  particular  purposes.  In  a  very  cold  country  the  people  prefer  the 
very  hard  coal,  while  in  a  warmer  section  they  use  a  softer  grade  wnicn  bums  more 
rapidly  and  consumes  itself  entirely.    (544. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  declares  that  it  is  very  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  of  the  producers  and  transporters  of  coal,  that  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  by  great  corporations  working  in  harmony  with  one  another.  He  believes  the 
more  the  subject  of  combination  among  the  anthracite  roada  is  studied  the  more  the 
plans  will  be  approved  by  the  people.  A  close  control  of  the  business  by  these  cor- 
porations will  produce  better  results  than  ruinous  competition  which  would  so  injure 
the  producers  and  transporters  that  they  would  ultimately  have  to  charge  people 
more  for  coal.  The  fact  that  anthracite  coal  can  be  sold  only  about  six  months  of 
the  year  makes  it  especially  necessary  that  great  corporations  should  produce  the 
coal,  having  capital  sufficient  to  store  it  and  to  carry  large  quantities  for  several 
months.  In  the  case  of  bituminous  coal,  where  the  demand  is  uniform  and  where 
the  methods  of  production  are  simple,  there  is  less  occasion  for  combination.  Anthra- 
cite coal  is  practically  a  manufactured  commodity,  and  large  investments  in  breakers 
and  other  facilities  are  necessary.  In  the  opinion  of  the  witness  people  are  getting 
coal  cheaper  now  than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  by  large 
operators  and  of  the  increasing  harmony  between  the  railroads. 
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Mr.  McLeod,  who  was  eepedally  active  during  his  presidency  of  the  Beading  in 
bringing  about  communitv  of  interests  between  the  different  anthracite  roads, 
declares  it  was  his  idea  to  oeneflt  both  consumers  and  corporations  by  bringing  all 
the  interests  into  harmony.  He  designed  to  give  the  people  half  of  the  profits  From 
economy,  and  to  pay  dividends  with  the  remainder  upon  stocks  which  had  previously 
paid  none.  In  his  judgment  there  was  no  danger  nor  possibility  that  such  a  combi- 
nation should  raise  prices  and  injure  consumers. 

One  of  the  chief  economies  which  Mr.  McLeod  planned  and  which  he  thinks 
should  still  be  carried  out  was  by  the  eliminationof  middlemen.  The  witness  declaims 
that  it  costs  him  ^1:50  a  ton  more  to  get  coal  into  his  cellar  than  the  retail  dealer  in 
New  York  pays  for  it.  There  are  twice  as  many  dealers  in  every  town  as  are  neces- 
sary. The  lact  that  there  are  so  many  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  large 
percentage  of  profit  in  order  to  live  at  all.  Mr.  McLeod  thinks  that  the  distribution 
of  coal  snoula  take  place  directly  to  the  consumer  from  the  railroad.  He  would 
establish  large  depots  in  each  city,  having  coal  pockets  from  which  coal  could  be 
shot  directly  into  the  carts  of  those  who  would  take  it  to  the  consumer.  At  present 
it  is  hauled  to  yards  of  coal  dealers  and  then  reloaded  again  at  unnecessary  expense. 
One  pocket  station  in  connection  with  each  of  the  railroads  reaching  Washington 
from  the  north  would  be  ample  to  supply  the  entire  city.  Mr.  McLeod  thinks  that 
by  this  method  of  distributing  coal  it  would  not  cost  more  than  from  30  to  50  cents 
to  get  it  froin  the  railroad  to  the  consumer  instead  of  $1.50  per  ton.  The  only  way 
in  which  snch  an  economy  can  be  brought  about  is  by  combination  among  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  McLeod  says  further,  that  there  is  usually  a  considerable  de^^ree  of  competition 
between  retail  coal  dealers,  although  in  some  cases  they  have  associations  which  com- 
bine to  keep  up  prices.  He  thin&  many  retailers  deliver  short  weight.  (668, 569, 
675.) 

Mr.  Gbekkb,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  formerly  concerned  in  the 
anthracite-coal  business,  declares  that  there  is  a  tremendous  economic  waste  in  the 
production  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  which  makes  desirable  community 
of  interest,  and  especially  consolidation  of  the  different  interests.  Although  anthra- 
cite coal  is  confined  to  a  small  area  of  about  400  square  miles,  and  is  in  a  sense  a 
natural  monopoly,  the  ownership  of  the  field  is  so  greatly  divided  among  individuals 
and  different  raiutiads  that  business  is  most  uneconomically  conducted.  In  the  first 
place,  each  railroad  feels  that  it  must  have  tonnage.  The  railroads  have  gone  into  the 
mining  of  coal  principally  to  secure  transportation  for  themselves.  The  result  is  that 
coal  is  often  hauled  longer  distances  and  over  steeper  grades  than  would  be  necessary 
if  some  other  railroad  handled  it.  Another  result  is  that  many  mines  which  are  very 
expensive  to  work  are  operated  in  order  to  give  the  railroads  tonnage.  There  is  a  great 
dlBerence  in  the  expensiveness  of  operating  mines.  Many  of  the  mines  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad,  for  example,  are  especially  expensive  to  operate,  and  this  is  true  of  the 
whole  southern  anthracite  field.  The  character  of  the  coal  and  the  manner  of  its 
distribution  is  slightly  different  in  other  regions. 

Another  economic  waste  under  the  present  system  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  and  the  other  producers  do  not  market  their  coal  properly — do  not  know 
how  much  coal  is  going  to  one  place  or  another.  The  fact  that  each  railroad  has  a 
laive  number  of  selling  agents  and  other  subordinates  constitutes  an  economic  waste. 

In  view  of  these  wastes  from  competition  Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  it  would  be 
advantageous,  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  to  the  general  community,  to  have  an 
absolute  consoUdation  of  ownership  of  the  railroads  and  the  coal  mines.  To  some 
extent  community  of  interest,  without  absolute  consolidation,  would  efiect  economies, 
but  much  less  satisfactorily.  For  example,  it  would  be  impossible  under  mere  com- 
munity of  interest  to  transport  the  coal  which  now  passes  .over  the  Lehigh  Valley 
road  or  the  Reading  to  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  yet  it  might  be  much 
more  economical  for  all  the  coal  from  certain  districts  to  be  handled  by  one  road. 

The  witness  thinks  that  by  virtue  of  the  economies  of  consolidation  it  would  be 
possible  to  save  fully  $1  per  ton  in  the  case  of  mining  and  transporting  anthracite 
coal.  He  believes  further  that  part  of  this  saving  womd  come  to  the  consumer,  and 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  general  public  to  compel  consolidation  rather  than  the 
contrary.  Probablv  50  cents  ol  the  $1  saved  would  go  to  the  consumer,  and  a  similar 
tuuount  or  less  would  go  in  the  form  of  higher  dividends  to  the  railroads.  At  the  same 
time  thecondition  of  the  coal  miners  would  be  improved.  The  witness  admits  that  there 
might  be  some  question  whether,  by  virtue  of  monopoly,  the  advantage  of  economies 
might  not  all  go  to  the  owners  without  a  reduction  of  price,  but  he  thinks  that  the 
vanons  other  forms  of  heating  which  compete  with  anthracite  coal  will  always 
keep  down  its  price,  and  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  also  be  effective. 
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We  can  rest  perfectly  sure  that  the  public  in  the  long  run  will  get  the  benefit  of 
eoonomiee  through  consolidation.     (468-^73.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  in  the  early  days  the  anthradte-ooal 
industry  was  highly  profitable,  and  operators  took  little  care  to  introduce  economic 
methods.  The  same  was  true  of  transportation,  and  the  methods  are  still  exceedingly 
extravagant  For  instance,  there  are  mines  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lackawanna 
Valley  upon  the  hill,  from  which  coal  is  hauled  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  east- 
em  side  toward  tide  water;  while  mines  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  (»rry  coal 
down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side  going  west.  The  £rie  by  its 
acquisition  of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Baiiroad  expecte  to  eliminate  some  of  this 
waste  in  transportation.    (556.) 

Mr.  Habris,  until  recently  premdent  of  the  Beading  Company,  supposes  that  a 
considerable  economy  might  be  effected  by  a  community  of  interest  or  combination 
between  the  anthr&cite-coal  roads.  The  cost  of  marketing  especially  could  be 
reduMsd  by  eliminatiiig  many  middlemen  and  commission  merchants  and  putting 
the  selling  of  coal  strictly  into  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  railroad  companies. 
(599.) 

Mr.  WooDLocK  does  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  special  economy  effected  by 
the  common  ownership  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  or  coal  mines.  There  can  be  no 
physical  union  of  the  properties  in  most  cases.  Undoubtedly,  however,  a  great 
economy  would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  single  selling  agency.     (452. ) 

Mr.  Haddock,  indej)endent  coal  operator,  says  that  there  are  some  arguments  in 
filvor  of  combination  in  the  anthracite  business,  especially  because  of  the  possible 
economy.  Thus,  there  are  four  or  five  different  operations  in  Luzerne  County,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  everybody  if  they  were  combined  into  one.     (534. ) 

Cr.  Capitalization   of  coal  roads  and  of  reserve  eoal  lands.— 

1.  Capitalization  and  reorganizations  of  the  anthracite  roods  generally. — Mr.  Woodlock, 
railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  declares  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  Reading  and  Erie  railroads  are  heavily  overcapitalized.  The  bankruptcies  of 
the  Reading  have  been  largely  due  to  its  great  capitalization  based  on  unworked  coal 
lands.  The  fact  that  after  4  years  of  steady  prosperity  the  common  stock  of  the 
reorganized  Beading  Company  sells  only  at  30  (February,  1901 ),  shows  necessarily 
over-capitalization.  In  the  reor^nizations  of  the  Reading  and  the  Erie  Becurities 
were  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Thus,  the  Erie  formerly  had  a  capitalization  ■ 
of  $70,000,000  common  stock.  Now  it  has  about  $50,000,000" preferred  stock  and 
$112,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  common  until  very  recently  was  scarcely  worth 
anything.  When  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  began  buj^ing  stock  recentiv  it  went  up  from  15  to 
30,  but  it  is  still  worth  less  than  the  old  Erie  stock  was  worth  8  years  ago.     ^466. ) 

2.  Capitalization  of  the  Reading  Company. — Mr.  Harris,  until  recently  president  of 
the  Beading  Company,  says  that  the  present  capitalization  of  the  Reading  Company 
includes  $28,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock,  $42,000,000  of  second  preferred  stock, 
$70,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  $63,000,000  of  general  mortgage  bonds,  besides 
other  earlier  bonds  not  yet  matured.  The  bonds  are  gradually  being  increased,  a 
provision  of  the  mortgage  authorizing  the  addition  of  $20,000  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  a  year.  Wnen  the  maximum  amount  is  issued  there  will  t)e  $135,000,000, 
wirtly  covering  prior  bonds  now  not  matured.  The  present  capitalization  of  the 
Reading  Company  and  its  leased  lines  is  approximately  $250,000,000  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  The  w  itness  believes  that  this  sum  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  securities 
of  the  company  before  the  reoi^anization  of  1896,  but  the  interest  is  lower,  so  that  the 
fixed  charges  are  less,  ard  the  increase  in  the  stocks  is  less  important  because  a  com- 
pany does  not  go  into  bankruptcy  when  it  fails  to  pay  dividends,  but  it  does  go  into 
iMmkruptcy  when  it  fails  to  pay  interest.  The  witness  is  not  especially  familiar  with 
the  financing  of  the  Reading  Company,  which  was  conducted  by  the  bankers  and 
owners  of  the  railroad.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  volume  of  securities  and 
freight  rates.  The  rates  are  made  by  freight  agents,  and  the  chief  influence  deter- 
mining them  is  the  rate  made  by  competitors.     (597,  598. ) 

3.  Receivership  of  the  Reading  Railroad. — Mr.  McLbod  says  that  the  Reading  Rail- 
road has  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  four  times.  Some  of  these  bankruptcies 
were  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  company  has  increased  its  debts  too  largely  in  the 
purchase  of  coal  lands.  It  has  been  forced  by  ruinous  competition  to  sell  coal  below 
cost,  and  could  not  earn  interest. 

Mr.  McLeod  explains  the  receivership  of  1893  imder  his  administration  as  follows: 
The  Reading  had  leased  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Jersey  Central,  and  found  that 
those  companies  had  $13,000,000  invested  in  coal  on  hand  and  in  carrying  the 
accounts  of  individual  operators.  The  Reading  did  not  have  that  much  capitm,  and 
Mr.  McLeo<l  had  to  borrow  $8,000,000  at  a  floating  debt.  At  this  time  the  panic  of 
1893  began.    The  witness  bad  arranged  to  sell  securities  to  get  a  working  capital  of 
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$17,500,000  out  of  which  t<>  take  np  the  floating  debt  of  $8,000,000,  but  on  account 
of  the  panic  the  securities  could  not  be  issued  and  the  Beading  was  forced  into 
banknrptcy.     (573. ) 

Mr.  Rice,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  states  that  some  years 
prior  to  1893  he  was  invited  to  join  a  syndicate  to  purchase  tne  control  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad.  The  syndicate  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Gowen,  but  at  his  death  the  burden  was  left  upon  Mr.  Rice.  A  great  deal 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  was  bought,  and  although  the  company  was  at 
that  time  controlled  by  a  voting  trust,  the  control  drifted  into  the  hands  of  a  syndi- 
cate, and  Mr.  McLeod.  was  miuie  president.  The  witness  found  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  road's  indebtedness  as  it  then  existed  by  converting  the 
income  bonds  into  stock,  and  he  prepared  a  plan  for  reorganizing  the  company  under 
the  name  of  the  Beading  Company.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1891  to  see  the  holders 
of  bonds  there,  and  during  his  absence  Mr.  McLeod  began  to  pav  interest  on  the 
income  bonds,  whereupon  the  holders  of  them  were  no  longer  willing  to  exchange 
them  for  stock.  It  was  afterwards  shown  that  this  interest  had  not  been  actually 
earned,  although  the  books  had  ai)parently  shown  that  it  had  been  earned. 

Mr.  Rice  says  further  that  at  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads.  Both  were  leased. 
This  increased  the  coal  holdings  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  enormously  and 
required  additional  money.  Mr.  Rice  went  to  Europe  and  secured  the  pledge  of 
$13,000,000  on  the  issue  of  bonds,  but,  much  to  his  astonishment,  after  the  bankers 
had  paid  in  $5,500,000  in  cash,  on  February  1,  1893,  the  railroad  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  on  Februarv  20.  The  witness  then  went  into  litigation  to  have 
the  management  of  the  railroad  investigated  by  the  United  States  circuit  court.  He 
believes  that  one  of  the  chief  troubles  leading  to  the  bankruptcy  was  the  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  McLeod  to  control  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  New  Jersey  and  New 
£nglaiid,  and  other  interests  which  he  was  not  able  to  control. 

Mr.  Rice  asserta  further  that  the  Reading  Company  had  been  counting  as  assets 
various  credits  which  were  really  of  no  value,  and  tnat  the  public  was  thus  deceived 
prior  to  the  bankruptcy.     (737-739. ) 

4.  Attempt  of  Reading  Railroad  to  enter  New  England  territory. — ^Mr.  McLrod 
explains  the  motive  which  led  the  Reading  Railroad  in  1892  to  attempt  to  get  control 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York  and  New  England  railroads.  It  has  been 
a  well-recognized  rule  among  the  anthracite-coal  roads  for  years  that  each  has  the 
right  to  haul  the  coal  destines  for  roads  controlled  by  itself.  By  acauiring  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  and  New  York  and  New  England  the  Reading  could  add  to  its  ton- 
na«&  about  3,500,000  tons,  and  could  do  it  without  precipitating  a  fight  between  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  McLeod  savs  farther  that  the  Reading  did  not  buy  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Enoivh  stock  was  bought  to  give  Mr.  McLeod 
a  standing  with  the  other  stockholders,  and  then  largely  through  personal  influence 
he  persuaded  them  to  make  him  president.     (567,  574.) 

5.  Gapiialization  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railimy. — Mr.  CniLns,  of  the  Ontario 
and  Western,  says  that  this  railroad  was  reorganized  m  1880.  It  had  originally  been 
built  chiefly  on  the  proceeds  of  bonds  issued  by  towns.  It  was  called  a  road  without 
debts  or  traflSc.  It  had  over  $80,000,000  of  bonds  and  was  sold  out  for  about  $4,000,000. 
The  present  capitalization,  including  stock  and  bonds,  is  about  $58,000,000.  At  the 
time  of  reorganization  the  holders  of  bonds  were  allowed  to  take  common  stock  if 
they  would  pay  an  assessment  of  20  per  cent;  most  of  them  did  so,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion was  thus  increased  about  $50,000,000.  The  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  is 
not  held  by  a  few  men.  The  pneferred  stock  is  mostly  represented  by  a  voting  trust. 
(502,503.) 

6.  Capitalization  of  coal  land*  and  its  tffed  on  prices. — Mr.  Haddock,  independent 
coal  operator,  says  tnat  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  bough  1 100, 000 
acres  of  coal  lands  during  the  early  seventies,  was  forced  into  this  action  lareely  by 
its  comi>etitor8.  The  New  York  Central,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Pennsylvania  roads  were  all  coming  into  the  Schuylkill 
field  and  acquiring  coal  properties.  Another  factor,  which  led  independent  operators 
to  sell  out  at  that  time,  was  the  violence  of  the  Molly  Maguires,  who  made  it  very 
unpleasant  for  a  man  to  remain  in  the  mining  business.  Since  these  early  purchases 
the  Reading  has  acquired  other  coal  property,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Haddock  thinks  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Reading  road,  in  order  to  carry 
its  100,000  acres  of  unworked  coal  lands,  has  not  only  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  road  but  has  also  affected  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  amount  invested  by 
the  Reading  Company  in  coal  property  was  about  $50,000,000,  and  the  intercut  at  first 
was  7  per  cent    This  was  an  annual  charge  of  $3,500,000,  while  the  company  did 
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not  at  the  outset  produce  more  than  six  or  seven  million  tons  yearly.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  amount  of  the  Readine's  debts  for  coal  lands  has  not  been  cut  down 
materially  by  reorganization,  although  the  rate  of  interest  probably  haa  been  cut 
down.  There  is  constantly  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  consumer  interest  on  unde- 
veloped land  held  for  the  supply  of  50  years  to  come.  The  effort  has  not  always 
been  successful  in  the  past.     (523, 534. ) 

Mr.  Grebne,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  says  that  in  some  cases  where  the 
railroads  have  capitalized  anthracite  coal  held  in  advance  of  actual  operation,  the 
people  are  doubtless  paying  prices  and  railroad  chai^ges  which  return  some  dividend 
on  such  investments.  In  general,  however,  the  charges  bailed  on  these  investments  in 
coal  lands  have  been  squeezed  out  by  reorganizations.  Mr.  Gowan,  of  the  Reading 
Railroad,  tried  thirty  yearsi  ago  to  buy  up  the  coal  properties  contiguous  to  that 
line,  and  to  earn  freight  rates  which  would  support  the  capital  invested.  He  failed 
in  this  undertaking,  since  the  rates  and  prices  could  not  be  kept  up.  The  Reading 
has  been  twice  reorganized.  It  is  true  tnat  in  the  case  of  these  reorganizations  the 
total  volume  of  stock  and  bonds  has  not  been  reduced,  but  the  absolute  fixed  charges 
have  been  reduced.  That  is,  bonds  requiring  payment  of  interest  have  been  replaced 
by  preferred  and  common  stocks,  and  rates  of  interest  on  bonds  are  also  lower.  It 
is  probable,  Mr.  Greene  continues,  that  the  present  movement  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  anthracite  'roads  is  partly  designed  to  permit  the  earning  of  interest  on  the 
preferred  stocks  which  have  been  substituted  for  these  old  bonds.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  railroad  reorganizations  and  recent  consolidations.     (472. ) 

Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  savs  that  the  various  bank- 
raptcies  of  the  Beading  Company  have  undoubtedly  been  <fue  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  nad  bought  up  a  large  amount  of  coal  land  in  advance  of  development.  Most  of 
these  purchases  were  made  at  a  very  early  time  by  Mr.  Gowan.  The  witness  is 
inclined  to  think  that  he  did  push  that  policy  of  buying  up  lands  too  far  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Reading  and  other  railroads  have  made  the  mistake  of  building  rail- 
roads too  far  in  advance  of  the  demands  of  traffic.  The  bankruptey  of  the  R^uling 
Company  has  also  been  due  to  excessive  competition  between  the  railroads.  If, 
however,  it  had  not  been  burdened  with  debts,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  in  a 
better  condition  to  sustain  that  competition. 

Mr.  Harris  thinks  further  that  although  the  interest  charges  of  the  Heading  have 
been  reduced  by  reorganizations,  and  although  there  are  now  no  specific  interest 
charges  based  on  the  coal  lands  separately,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  interest 
on  these  lands  is  still  a  charge  upon  the  road.  That  is,  if  the  Reading  had  spent 
less  money  in  coal  lands,  it  would  now  have  less  interest  charges.  Practically,  how- 
ever, this  charge  is  taken  from  the  stockholders  who  fail  to  receive  dividends. 

Mr.  Harris  explains  further  that  one  reason  why  the  Reading  has  developed  its 
lands  slowly  is  because  many  of  them  are  very  expensive  to  work,  and  the  coal 
could  not  t>e  taken  out  in  competition  with  that  of  other  mines  which  were  worked 
more  cheaply.  In  the  future,  since  the  more  accessible  coal  is  rapidly  being 
exhausted,  the  Reading  lands  will  become  more  valuable  and  can  be  operated. 
(604-606.) 

Mr.  McLeod  does  not  think  that  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  reserved 
coal  lands  by  the  various  railroad  companies  has  added  to  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
He  thinks  that  the  economies  coming  from  the  large  investments  of  the  railroad 
companies  have  lowered  prices.  Nobody  has  made  much  money  in  mining  coal 
except  a  few  individuals  wno  were  especially  favorably  located.  The  Reading  Rail- 
road actually  invested  cash  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,000  in  coal  lands  between  1870 
and  1876.  It  has,  however,  been  forced  to  sell  coal  as  cheaply  since  this  debt  was 
incurred  as  before,  and  has  had  to  compete  with  other  railroads  and  producers.  The 
large  capitalization  of  the  Reading  in  stocks  can  not  influence  prices,  because  no  divi- 
dends have  been  paid  for  a  long  time.  The  Reading  has  $112,000,000  of  stocks 
earning  no  dividends.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  $40,441,000,  the  Erie  $172,000,000, 
and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  $58,113,000  of  stocks  earning  no  dividends. 
The  total  of  such  stocks  for  the  four  roads  named  is  $382,554,000.     (566.) 

Mr.  8award  does  not  attribute  the  bankruptey  of  the  Reading  Railroad  so  much 
to  the  attempt  to  pay  interest  upon  the  bonds  issued  to  purchase  coal  lands  held 
undeveloped  as  to  the  excessive  competition  Iwtween  the  various  producers  of  coal 
forcing  down  prices  unduly.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  jieople  have  been  forced  to 
pay  higher  pnces  for  coal  because  of  the  large  capitalization  of  the  Reading  road.  A 
large  part  of  its  capital  is  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  these  have  not  paid  dividends,  so 
that  the  earnings  on  them  can  not  be  counted  in  price.  It  is  true  that  bonds  were 
issued  for  some  of  the  coal  lands.  The  Reading  has  coal  enough  to  last  for  100  years. 
In  a  certain  sense  the  consumer  is  paying  the  carrying  charge  on  the  investment  in 
these  future  supplies  of  coal,  but  the  witno.-?*  docs  not  think  that  the  amount  of  this 
interest  charge  adds  more  than  5  cents  per  ton  to  the  price  of  coal.    Although  the  capi- 
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talization  of  the  Beading  is  1250, 000, 000,  that  is  the  baEis  for  a  neat  deal  of  other  busineea 
besides  the  anthracite  business.  The  road  carries  alx)ut  10,000,000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  5,000,000  tons  bituminous  coal,  and  30,000,000  tons  of  ^neral  freight.  More- 
over the  coal  deposits  in  various  other  regions  are  being  rapidly  consumed,  and  the 
public  will  be  glad  later  that  the  Beading  has  such  a  large  supply.     (517-519. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  originally  the  cost  of  carrying  the 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  undeveloped  coal  lands  by  the  Reading  Railroad 
may  have  been  added  to  the  prices  or  freight  rates,  but  that  the  Reading  has  repeatedly 
gone  throi^h  bankruptcy,  and  that  it  can  secure  no  higher  rates  than  the  otner  rail- 
roads which  have  not  the  same  burden.     (565. ) 

Mr.  Childs,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad,  says  that  the  two  coal  companies 
which  that  railroad  controls  have  in  the  neighborhoad  of  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  in 
the  ground,  the  production  at  present  being  about  2,000,000  tons  per  year.  The 
witness  thinks  that  it  is  proper  to  earn  dividends  on  the  investment  in  coal  lands. 
It  costs  a  great  deal  to  start  operations,  put  in  breakers,  shafts,  tracks,  etc.,  and 
thereafter  the  field  must,  of  course,  be  worked  for  a  good  many  years.  Railroads 
entering  the  anthracite  field  have  also  large  investments  in  their  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  for  them  to  acquire  coal  land  enough  to  make  sure 
of  business  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  bonds  of  the  railroads.     (503,  604. ) 

Mr.  Rice,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  in.  a 
sense  it  is  justifiable  to  capitalize  the  value  of  coal  in  the  ground,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
calt  to  know  what  its  actual  value  is.  The  net  value  is  very  different  from  the  gross 
value  as  shown  by  the  present  selling  prices.  There  is  no  knowing  whether  the  coal 
can  be  profitably  mined.  The  value  of  the  coal  in  the  ground  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  the  general  public  opinion  of  investors  as  to  what  it  will  probably  be  worth. 
(?39.) 

7.  OvercapUcUization  remitting  front  recent  purchases  and  coTisolidatiora. — Mr.  Wooi>- 
LOCK  declares  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Erie  Railroad  for  the  production  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ooal  Company  in  1900  was  the  highest  ever  paid  for  a  block  of  coal 
lands.'  Bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $32,000,000,  bearing  4  per  cent  inter- 
est. This  represents  an  annual  burden  of  $1,280,000,  equal  to  from  60  to  60  cents 
on  each  ton  of  the  annual  output  of  coal  from  these  lands.  It  has  been  considered 
that  the  Reading  Railroad  paid  a  high  price  for  its  coal  lands,  which  stand  on  its 
books  as  having  cost  $70,000,000.  But  if  the  proportion  of  the  total  anthracite  pro- 
duction belonging  to  the  Reading  should  be  capitalized  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  of 
annual  product  as  the  amount  paid  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  capital- 
ization of  the  Reading  lands  would  be  $125,000,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the  control  of  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  by  the 
Beading  Railroad,  the  Reading  paid  $160  per  share  for  60per  cent  of  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral's stock,  and  has  issued  4  per  cent  bonds  therefor.  This  is  the  highest  price  for 
the  Jersey  Central's  stocks  since  1881.  The  Reading  undertakes  a  fixed  charge  of 
$920,000  per  year,  which  must  be  forthcoming  in  good  or  bad  times. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the  heavy  capitalization  of  the 
anthracite  coal  roads  will  have  much  effect  upon  prices  of  coal  to  the  general  public. 
If  the  railroads  could  get  a  big  price  for  coal  they  would,  of  course,  try  to  do  so,  but 
the  witness  believes  that  they  realize  that  it  is  not  judicious  to  attempt  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  the  falling  ofi  in  demand.  What  is  needed  is  a  steady  market.  (453- 
455.) 

Mr.  Grebke,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  admits  that  some  of  the  recent 
combinations  and  purchases  by  the  anthracite  coal  roads  have  considerably  increased 
capitalization.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  fact  that  consolidation  has 
been  effected  at  high  prices  and  at  a  time  when  all  securities  are  high,  will  necessa- 
rily mean  an  incraised  burden  upon  the  public.  Consolidation  will  often  create 
traffic,  increase  profits,  and  ultimately  give  the  public  the  benefit  in  better  service 
and  lower  prices.  The  witness  questions  whether  a  new  railroad  could  be  built  into 
the  anthracite  coal  field  for  less  money  than  the  capital  of  the  existing  roads.  (476- 
476.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  says  that  the  price  paid  in  the  purchase 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  so  high  that  the  annual  interest  charged  on 
it  will  amount  to  about  50  cents  per  ton  of  output.     (534. ) 

H.  Duration  of  supply  and  cost  of  mining. — 1.  Supplt/  of  anthracite 
coal. — Mr.  Harris,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  ie  does  not 
think  the  supply  of  unmined  coal  held  by  that  company  will  be  sufiJcient  to  last  200 
years.  In  fact,  he  believes  that,  taking  the  anthracite  field  as  a  whole,  the  produc- 
tion has  about  reached  its  maximum;  ne  doubts  whether  it  ever  reaches  60,000,000 
tons  a  year.  Many  mines  are  being  worked  oat,  and  it  takes  time  and  large  invest 
ment  to  open  new  mines. 
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The  diBtrict  in  which  the  coal  will  be  exhausted  sooneet  is  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Wyoming  field,  sometimes  called  the  Lackawanna  field.  The  western  end  of  that 
field  will  last  mach  longer,  because  the  coal  lies  deeper  and  is  more  expensive  to 
mine.  The  group  of  small  basins  known  as  the  Lehigh  region  has  passed  its  maxi- 
mum production.  Some  of  the  Reading  collieries  in  that  r^on  are  exhausted  and 
some  are  approaching  exhaustion. 

The  great  supplv  in  the  future  is  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  which  contains  more 
than  one-half  of  tfie  anthracite  supply.  In  this  region  the  coal  is  exceedingly  hard 
at  the  eastern  end  and  grows  softer  toward  the  western,  until  the  Lykens  Valley 
coal,  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  is  reached.  The  Reading's  coal  lands 
are  chiefly  m  this  region,  ana  it  is  because  of  the  depth  and  expensiveness  of  mining 
that  they  have  not  been  developed  more  rapidly.  In  some  mines  in  other  r^ons 
the  coal  has  been  nearer  the  surface,  the  bottom  of  the  supply  being  not  more  than 
100  or  200  feet  deep.  _  Around  Pottsville,  in  the  Schuylkill  r^on,  the  bottom  of  the 
basin  is  supposed  to  lie  5,000  feet  deep.  Moreover,  in  the  Schuylkill  region  the  coal 
is  much  more  full  of  slate.  When  the  witness  was  in  charge  of  the  mines  of  the 
T^high  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  about 
three  tons  of  mineral  and  about  ten  tons  of  water  from  an  average  depth  of  600  feet 
for  every  ton  of  coal  sent  to  market.     (005-606. ) 

Mr.  Grsene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  bajb  there  is  an  absolute  limit 
of  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  at  the 
present  rate  of  production  the  supply  will  be  exhausted  in  from  50  to  150  years.  Later 
on,  moreover,  coal  which  is  more  difScult  to  extract  will  have  to  be  mined  at  a 
higher  cost  than  at  present.     (475. ) 

Mr.  Flemino  says  that  the  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Griffith  several  years  ago  as  to 
the  future  supply  of  anthracite  coal  is  generally  considered  the  best,  and  he  believes 
that  the  general  estimation  was  100  years  for  all  the  regions.  In  the  case  of  the 
Beading  Company  the  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  production  would  last  much 
longer.     (540.) 

Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  says  that  he  thinks  that  40  or  50  years 
will  see  the  substantial  extinction  of  many  of  the  anthracite  fields.  The  Reading  is 
understood  to  have  a  supply  for  100  years,  but  the  mining  in  all  the  regions  is 
constantly  increasing  in  difficulty  and  expensiveness.     (565. ) 

Mr.  McLeod,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  believes  that  the  supply 
of  anthracite  coal  is  greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  He  says  that  it  has  alwajrs 
been  the  experience  that  more  coal  is  secured  from  a  mine  or  district  than  was  origi- 
nally estimated.  The  witness  thinks  there  is  probably  coal  enough  for  the  Reading 
Railroad  for  200  years  at  least.  He  estimates  the  total  amount  of  coal  in  the  ground 
at  15,000,000,000  tons.  There  are  several  companies  besides  the  Reading  which  have 
a  very  large  reserve,  but  its  reserve  is  much  tne  largest,  although  the  witness  is  not 
disposed  to  think  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  Reading  will  hold  all  the 
remaining  coal  land. 

Many  of  the  collieries  already  opened  will,  in  Mr.  McLeod's  judgment,  soon  be 
exhausted,  but  their  owners  often  have  reserved  lands  which  can  be  worked  bjr  new 
collieries.  The  witness  estimates  that  in  10  years  10  per  cent  of  the  collieries  in  the 
Wyoming  r^ion  will  be  exhausted,  and  in  40  years  75  per  cent.  It  costs  20  cents 
per  ton  more  to  mine  coal  in  the  Schuylkill  than  in  the  Wyoming  region,  but  there 
IS  a  greater  supply  in  the  former  region  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  future  con- 
sumption of  the  country  must  be  taken.     (565,  566,  571.) 

2.  Cost  of  mining  coal. — Mr.  Harris,  in  connection  with  his  explanation  regarding 
the  supply  of  anthracite  coal  and  the  character  of  the  different  fields,  declares  that 
the  cost  of  mining  is  steadily  increasing  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  more  accessible 
lands,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  increase.  It  probably  costs  from  75  cents  to  $1 
more  to  mine  a  ton  of  coal  now  than  it  did  20  j^ears  ago.  The  finest  veins  "have 
mostly  been  worked  out.  Now  veins  are  often. mined  which  are  not  more  than  2J 
feet  tfiick.  The  mines  are  deeper  in  most  instances.  While  formerly  it  cost  perhaps 
$100,000  to  open  a  mine,  sinking  a  shaft  200  or  300  feet,  some  collieries  now  can  not 
be  worked  beiore  $1,000,000  has  been  invested  in  preparation  and  shafts  have  been 
sunk  1,500  feet.  There  have  been  many  instances  in  the  past  where  mines  have 
been  opened  by  means  of  tunnels,  whicn  served  to  drain  the  water,  but  at  present 
much  of  the  coal  which  is  being  mined  is  below  the  sea-level  and  enormous  pump- 
ing apparatus  is  accordingly  necessary.  The  increased  depth  also  adds  to  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  roofs  of  the  mines  on  account  of  the  enormous  superin- 
cumbent weight. 

The  influences  which  have  increased  the  cost  of  mining  in  the  past  will  necessarily 
increase  its  cost  further  in  the  future,  since  the  witness  knows  of  no  sufficiently  pow- 
erful influences  working  the  other  way.  The  price  of  coal  will  ultimately  have  to 
Ije  advanced  if  it  is  to  cover  the  cost  at  all.     (606, 607. ) 
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Mr.  McLbod  declares  that  the  average  coet  of  produdng  anthracite  coal,  inclndine 
charges  for  iraprovemente,  depreciation,  taxes,  and  insurance,  is  $1.59  per  ton.  U 
interest  on  the  value  of  coal  lands  be  added  it  brings  the  cost  to  $1.90  per  ton.  This 
does  not  include  anything  for  the  coal  except  the  interesi  on  the  value  of  lands  held. 
The  witness  has  also  calculated  that  the  average  freight  rate  is  about  $1.50  per  ton 
to  tide  water.  The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  20  years  has  been  $3.48  per  ton, 
the  highest  price  having  l^n  $3.96  per  ton  (as  the  average  for  the  year). 

An  important  element  to  be  considered  in  the  cost,  says  Mr.  McLeod,  is  the  chance 
involved  in  the  sinking  of  shafts.  A  new  colliery  plant  must  be  established  about 
every  30  years,  since  the  coal  which  can  be  reached  by  one  shaft  is  usually  exhausted 
in  that  time.  When  the  shaft  is  sunk  it  may  be  found  that  a  vein  which  was  per- 
fect a  i'ew  himdred  feet  away  has  broken  and  disappeared.  The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  mining  in  difierent  shafts  is  very  great  and  can  not  be  estimated  in  advance. 

There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  coal  as  the  supplies  become 
exhausted  ana  the  mines  go  deeper.  In  some  ins&nces  there  are  as  many  as  16 
veins  and  the  lowest  may  be  down  3,000  feet.  It  not  only  costs  more  to  hanale  coal 
but  in  the  deeper  mines  more  water  is  encountered.  The  Reading  mines  have 
pumped  in  recent  years  2}  tons  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal.     (565, 570, 571. ) 

Mr.  Ste.uws,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  mining  coal.  The  local  conditions  in  every  mine  and  every  seam 
of  a  mine  vary.  A  seam  may  be  in  good  condition  to-day  and  to-morrow  there  may 
be  an  explosion  or  a  fall  from  the  roof  or  a  flood  which  will  result  in  very  consider- 
able damage.  A  mine  can  not  be  operated  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit  because  of 
this  uncerteinty. 

While  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  methods  of  mining,  and  while  there 
have  been  especially  improvements  in  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  which  have 
reduced  the  cost,  the  actual  cost  of  mining  has  not  decreased,  but  has  increased 
steadily,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  As  mines  become  deeper  it  costs  more  to  ven- 
tilate and  pump  them  as  well  as  to  lift  the  coal.  Interest  on  land  held  for  future 
development  ought  to  be  included  in  the  cost,  but  the  witness  seems  to  doubt 
whether  the  producers  have  usually  been  able  to  earn  much  interest  on  such 
investments.     (584, 594, 595. ) 

Mr.  Walter  says  that  20  years  or  more  ago  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  coal  was 
much  less  than  at  present.  Most  of  the  mining  was  done  above  water  level;  drifts 
or  tunnels  were  used  and  the  coal  was  above  the  level  of  these  so  that  the  mine 
drained  itself.  At  present  most  mines  are  below  water  level  and  work  by  vertical 
shafts.  Formerly  tne  cost  of  opening  a  mine  and  establishing  breakers,  etc.,  was 
comparatively  small,  but  now  it  is  very  much  greater.  The  Lehigh  Valley  com- 
pany is  just  completing  one  colliery  operation  which  will  cost  over  $5(X),000.  Twenty 
years  ago  many  operations-  costing  $25,000  or  $30,000  would  produce  as  much  cosS. 
There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  machinery  and  methods  of  handling  coal, 
but  the  other  items  of  expense  have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  the  saving 
from  these  improvements.     (544. ) 

Mr.  Sawakd  says  that  the  ex^nse  of  mining  anthracita  coal  has  increased  during 
the  past  20  or  30  years.  Machines  have  been  introduced  but  more  difficult  veins 
have  to  be  worked.  The  price  of  powder  has  declined  materially.  It  was  formerly 
about  $2.75  per  keg,  and  is  now  $1.50.  Powder,  however,  is  not  a  very  large  item. 
About  1,500,000  kegs  of  powder  and  4,000,000  poimds  of  dynamite  are  used  in  get- 
ting out  60,000,000  tons  of  annual  product  of  coal.     (511. ) 

Mr.  Saward  thinks  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  like  accurate  statements  as  to 
the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal.  One  may  take  the  reports  of  the  com- 
panies showing  the  costs  of  operation  and  divide  the  cost  by  the  number  of  tons  pro- 
duced. But  this  is  usually  misleading,  because  of  the  different  methods  of  charging 
up  expenses  to  different  accoimts.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  charge  to  the  account 
of  permanent  improvement  expenses  which  should  have  gone  into  the  running 
aoconnt  of  costs.    Wages  are  about  86  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production.     (515. ) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  declares  himself  unable 
to  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  coal.  The  cost  varies  greatly  at  each 
mine  in  accordance  with  the  distance  from  tide  water,  the  amount  of  track  an  opera- 
tor uses,  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  vein  oi>erated,  the  depth,  etc.     (540. ) 

_M_r.  Waltkb  says  that  the  geological  formation  and  characteristics  of  the  different 
mining  districts  vary  greatly  and  that  the  expense  of  mining  differs  accordingly.  In 
general  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  districts  and  the  whole  southern  and  middle 
western  field  is  more  expensive  to  operate  than  the  northern  field.  The  northern 
field  is  being  worked  more  rapidly  and  will  probably  be  exhausted  sooner.     (547. ) 

3.  Exhaiution  of  coal  lands. — Mr.  Stearks,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  which  has  affiliated  with  the 
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Pennsylvanut  Railroad,  to  set  aside  a  certain  amoont  of  money  yearly  to  cover  the 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  property.  It  is  the  wisest  policy  to  make  such  a  provision; 
the  company  which  does  not  do  so  will  find  itself  out  of  capital  when  the  mine 
becomes  exhausted.     (584.) 

4.  Soyaltie*  cm  coal  lands. — Mr.  S award,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  says  that  the 
most  fortunate  men  in  the  anthracite  business  is  the  owner  of  the  lands,  who  does 
nothing,  and  who  usually  gets  about  25  cents  per  ton  royalty.     (519. ) 

5.  Antkraeite  coal  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  says  that  a  considerable  amount  of  anthracite  coal  is  tieing  produced 
in  Calorado,  and  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is  a  large  supply  in  the 
mountains.  There  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  quality  as  compared  with 
Pennsylvania  coal.     (857.) 

1.  Conditions  of  labor  and  relations  of  employers  and  employ* 

ees. — 1.  Strikeof  1900  (seealsoviewsof  these  witnessesastoarbitration.p.ccLxiv). — 
Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  some  of  the  claims  of  the 
miners  in  the  strike  of  1900  were  just.  The  conditions  can  be  understood  only 
by  reference  to  the  earlier  relations  of  the  employers  and  employees.  In  1875 
the  operators  agreed  upon  the  sUding-scale  system  for  the  payment  of  miners. 
The  price  for  each  class  of  labor  was  fixed  at  a  certain  rate  on  the  basis  of  a  tide- 
water price  of  $6  per  ton  for  anthracite  coal.  For  every  advance  or  decline  of 
10  cents  in  the  pnce  of  coal  wages  were  to  rise  or  fall  1  per  cent.  The  price  of 
coal  fell  so  greatly  at  tide  water,  especially  because  of  the  redaction  in  freight 
charges  between  the  mines  and  tide  water,  that  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  the 
miners  to  let  wages  fall  in  that  proportion.  Accordingly  the  tide-water  ;>rice  was 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  freight  rate  of  $2.50  per  ton  in  fixing  wages,  i.  e.,  the 
actual  freight  was  deducted  from  the  tide-water  price,  and  $2.50  was  then  added. 
There  had  c)e€n  an  advance  of  wages  during  the  summer  of  1900  under  the  sliding 
scale  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  miners  demanded  that  the  entire  system  be  abolished, 
and  also  demanded  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder. 
Ten  per  cent  advance  was  eranted  and  powder  was  reduced  from  $1.75  to  $1.S0.  The 
witness  thinks  that  the  reduction  in  powder  would  have  taken  place  without  a  strike, 
and  that  probably  there  would  have  been  an  advance  of  wages  without  the  strike. 
The  witness  seems  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  price  of  coal  can  be  kept  high  enough 
to  compensate  the  operators  for  the  increase  of  wages.     (593, 594.) 

Mr.  THO.MAS,  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  declares  that  pnor  to  the  strike  of 
1900  in  the  anthracite  field  there  had  been  no  strike  for  20  years.  Labor  was 
fairly  well  paid.  The  relations  between  the  miners  and  their  employers  were  largely 
personal.  Employers  had  done  much  for  the  men  by  contributions,  establishment 
of  hospitals,  etc.  The  chief  difSculty  was  the  lack  "of  steady  work.  Professional 
agitators  came  into  the  country  and  took  advantage  of  this  last  circumstance.  They 
brought  the  great  majority  of  the  miners  into  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  caused 
the  strike.     (557.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  mdependent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
in  the  anthracite  strike  of  1900  were  just.  The  railroad  companies  refused  to  arbi- 
trate, but  one  of  their  reasons  was  the  feeling  that  the  men  were  irresponsible  in 
carrying  out  the  decipions  of  arbitrators  or  agreements.     (533.) 

Mr.  Walter,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  says  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
in  the  strike  of  1900  were  acceded  to.  He  hardly  knows  whether  to  consider  them 
just  or  not.  The  strike  has  not  injured  the  railroad  companies  up  to  the  prec^ent 
time,  but  has,  if  anything,  been  temporarily  beneficial  by  permitting  an  exhaustion 
of  the  surplus  stocks.  The  public  is  paving  more  tor  coal  aa  a  result  of  the  strike. 
(546.) 

Mr.  Sawakd  thinks  that  the  contention  of  the  United  Mine  Workere  in  the  strike 
of  1900  was,  in  general,  just.  Moreover,  the  strike  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the 
railroad  companies  themselves,  by  restricting  production,  which  they  had  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  among  themselves.  The  United  Mine  Workers  claim  now  to 
have  80  per  cent  of  the  actual  anthracite  miners  among  their  members.     (519,  520.) 

Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  thinks  that  while 
part  of  the  demands  of  the  miners  in  the  smke  of  1900  were  perhaps  just,  the  gen- 
eral demand  was  unfair.     (542. ) 

2.  Violence  in  strike  of  1900. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that 
the  men  at  his  collieries  did  not  want  to  striKe.  Only  at  one  colliery  did  any  quit 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  only  54  out  of  3,500  employed  by  Coxe  Bros, 
going  out.  But  the  union  men  threatened  and  intimidated  the  miners  who  remained 
at  work,  called  them  "scalw,"  and  used  every  possible  means  to  make  them  quit. 
The  number  of  men  working  was  gradually  reduced  until  October  11,  when  the 
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mines  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  were  working  at  about  half  their  capacity.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  riot  at  the  mines  and  one  of  the  watchmen  waa  killed,  while  several 
other  men  were  wounded.  The  company  accordingly  posted  a  notice  that  it  would 
quit  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  employees.     (592.  T 

3.  Effect  of  ttrike.  (See  also  above,  Prices.) — Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal 
operator,  believes  that  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners  has  had  a  beneficial  result 
upon  the  operators  and  the  railroads.  The  railroads  had  previously  undertaken, 
not  always  successfully,  to  restrict  production,  in  order  to  maintain  high  prices  and 
rates  of  transportation.  The  strike  restricted  production  and  raised  prices.  Never- 
theless, it  was  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  strike  to  get 
these  results.  It  is  true  that  during  and  after  the  strike  many  retail  dealers,  wno 
had  made  contracts  to  furnish  coal  at  lower  prices,  lost  considerable  sums  by  the 
advance.     (527,  528. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  the  strike  of  1900  undoubtedly  advanced  the  price  of  coal 
beyond  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  There  was  a  strike  in  1887  which 
forced  the  price  of  coal  from  an  average  of  13.67  in  that  year  to  an  average  of  $3.86 
in  1888.  The  witness  hardly  thinks  that  the  price  of  coal  has  ^ne  up  enough  to 
recompense  the  producers  for  the  higher  wages  paid  to  the  miners.  Perhaps  the 
strike  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  advantageously  to  the  railroads  and  operators  as 
well  as  to  the  miners,  but  the  witness  knows  that  the  employers  did  not  want  the 
strike  to  occur.     (674.) 

4.  Labor  organizaliotu  in  the  caithracUe  field. — ^Mr.  McLeod  is  inclined  to  think  that 
workingmen  make  a  mistake  when  they  delegate  their  power  to  some  other  person 
or  body,  such  as  the  labor  oiganizations.  He  thinks  that  the  men  in  their  aggre- 
gate capacity  can  meet  their  employers  directly.  On  the  other  hand,  he  implies 
that  in  the  case  of  a  great  body  of  men  like  the  anthracite  coal  workers  some  form 
of  organization  is  necessary  for  dealing  with  employers  at  all.  The  policy  of  the 
witness  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Beading  Railroad  was  not  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  man  belonged  to  a  labor  oraanization  or  not.  He  dealt  with  the 
men  so  long  as  they  were  respectful.  Mr.  McLeod  thinks  that  the  demand  made 
by  the  anthracite  miners  in  the  spring  of  1901,  that  they  should  receive  formal 
recognition  for  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  was  unnecessary,  since 
the  fact  that  the  operators  actually  dealt  with  the  union  in  1900  and  advanced 
wages  amounted  to  a  recognition. 

Mr.  McLeod  seems  disposed  to  think  that  the  concessions  made  to  the  miners  in 
1900  were  justifiable,  but  he  says  that  it  often  happens  that  when  one  concession  is 
made  workingmen  are  encouraged  to  go  on  and  make  other  demands  which  are  not 
justifiable. 

This  witness  thinks,  further,  that  the  miners  will  get  higher  wages  as  the  result  of 
the  movement  toward  community  of  interest  which  is  now  going  on.     (575,  576. ) 

5.  Wage*  of  cod  miners. — Mr.  McLeod  says  that  he  estimates  the  average  wages  of 
coal  miners  throughout  the  year  at  $40  per  month.  About  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  are  boys,  who  receive  about  half  this  rate.  The  greater  cost  of  producing 
anthracite  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  requires  145,000  men  to  produce  47,000,000 
tons  of  anthracite,  wnile  91,000  men  in  Pennsylvania  produced  73,000,000  tons. 
(567). 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  some  coal  miners  work  by  the  day  and  others  take  contracts 
by  the  ton  or  car.  The  average  wages  for  foremen  above  ground  are  $2.71  per  day; 
for  mechanics  above  ground,  (1.92;  for  laborers  above  ground,  $1.29,  and  for  boys 
under  16,  62  cents.  Below  ground  foremen  get  $3.05  on  average;  miners,  $2.40: 
laborers,  $1.63,  and  boys  under  16,  89  cents.  The  average  number  of  days  worked 
is  about  200  per  year.     (574. ) 

Mr.  Harbis,  late  president  of  the  Reading  Company,  says  that  the  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company  has  always  been  more  than  friendly  to  labor,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
posed to  recognize  the  right  of  the  miners  to  organize.  There  has  been  less  friction 
than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  coal  companies.  Mr.  Harris  believes,  personally, 
that  labor  has  the  same  right  to  organize  as  capital,  and  that  it  also  has  the  power  to 
do  so.  He  thinks  that  oi^ganized  labor  shoula  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  labor.     (611. ) 

Mr.  STEABira,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says  that  during  August,  before  the 
strike  of  1900,  the  average  earnings  of  men  and  l»ys  in  the  mines  of  that  company 
were  between  $43  and  $44  after  making  all  deductions.  About  half  of  the  men 
included  under  this  average  were  miners,  the  other  half  were  common  laborers, 
drivers,  door  boys,  etc.  This  average,  however,  would  not  be  typical  for  the  entire 
year  because  the  mines  were  working  full  during  August,  and  they  did  not  at  all 
times.    The  witness  submitted  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  days  worked  each 
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month  hy  the  employees  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  at  their  varioua  ininea.  The  ealeulsp 
tion  is  pven  by  hours.  Estimating  10  hqjirs  to  a  day,  it  appears  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  clays  -worked  ranged  from  156  at  one  of  the  mines  to  265  at  another.  The  aver- 
age for  all  the  mines  was  223  days  of  10  hours  each.  Of  course,  if  the  day  be 
counted  as  8  or  9  hours  the  figures  are  correspondingly  increased.  The  number  oj 
hours  worked  was  also  reduced  by  the  strike  in  October.     (593. ) 

Mr.  Saward  believes  that  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  field  are  satisfied  at  present. 
Thev  are  getting  good  prices  and  full  work.  They  can  not  work  6  days  in  the 
week  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  work.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  days  per  year 
is  as  long,  on  the  average,  as  they  ought  to  work.  That  number  of  days  has  not 
been  readied  in  the  past,  but  probably  will  be  in  the  future.     (519.) 

Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Cbmpany,  of  New  York,  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
proper  remuneration  for  anthracite  miners.  He  thinks  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  organize  iinions,  and  that  by  conciliation  between  the  unions  and  the  opera- 
tors, with  arbitration  in  case  of  necessity,  the  conditions  of  labor  should  be  fixed. 
(474.) 

■  6.  NaUonaliiy  of  coal  miners. — Mr.  Stearns,  president  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  says 
that  out  of  3,250  employees  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  only  999  are  American,  while  many 
of  these  are  of  foreign  extraction.  About  20  years  ago  all  of  the  minefs  were 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  German,  with  a  few  Americans  and  English.  There  were  no 
Hungarians  and  Poles.  Now  moat  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
have  left  the  mines.  Their  parents  desire  to  give  them  better  opportunities  and 
better  education.  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  ItaUans  have  come  in  and 
taken  their  place. 

Mr.  Steams  says,  further,  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  miners  in  the  mines  of 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  is  less  rather  than  greater  than  the  proportion  in  other  mines. 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  have  retained  many  of  their  older  miners  because  they  have  given 
them  better  treatment  than  is  customary  in  the  anthracite  business. 

The  witness  declares  that  it  is  not  true  that  foreign  labor  was  imported  by  Coxe 
Bros.  4  Co.  or  that  any  of  the  anthracite  companies  have  directly  imported  foreign 
labor.  The  foreigners  who  have  come  from  time  to  time  have  sent  back  word  to 
their  friends  of  the  great  improvement  in  their  conditions  here,  and  their  friends 
and  relatives  have  come  to  join  them  in  droves.  Before  the  foreigners  became  scat- 
tered generally  in  the  coal  fields  this  practice  gave  the  appearance  of  importation. 

The  Poles  and  Hungarians  seem  to  show  Tittle  disposition  to  become  American 
citizens  or  to  remain  permanently  in  this  country.  At  election  time  both  parties  try 
to  get  them  naturalized.  During  the  strike  of  1900  large  numbers  of  these  foreigners 
went  back  to  their  homes,  saying  that  they  would  return  later  on.  They  make 
enough  at  mining  to  enable  them  to  become  independent  in  their  own  countries. 
(595, 596. ) 

7.  Employment  of  children  in  anthracite  mines. — Mr.  Saward  says  that  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  less  than  14  years  of  age  in 
under-ground  work.     A  few  over  that  age  are  employed  as  door  boys.     (516. ) 

Vm.  BEOtTLATION  OF  SAILROASS— DTTEXUSTATE  COIOCEBCE 

comassioN. 

A.  Railway  legislation  generally.— Mr.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  thinks  that  great  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  in  legislation  regarding 
transportation  systems.  The  surplus  wealth  of  the  country  is  very  largely  invested 
in  transportation,  and  it  can  not  be  unfavorably  affected  without  injuring  "the  whole 
country.  The  many  owners  of  securities  and  the  army  of  railroad  employees  must 
be  considered.  The  forces  which  have  made  this  country  able  to  transport  freight 
cheaper  than  any  other  country  ought  to  be  left  chiefly  to  work  out  their  own  prob- 
lems without  legislation  or  interference.     (560. ) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  banker,  does  not  think  our  Government  is  adapted  to  become  the  owner 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines.  He  believes  the  silent  laws  of  nature  are  better  cor- 
rectives than  any  written  laws  can  ever  become,  but  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  regulate  those  concerns  that  exist  as  its  servants.  He  has  not  given  the  matter 
of  Government  control  of  railroads  sufficient  thought  to  give  any  definite  opinion  a^ 
to  its  merits.     (777. ) 

B.  Powers  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — Proposed 
amendments  of  laiv. — 1.  Oeneral. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  Cinoinnati,declare8  that  there 
is  no  remedy  for  discriminations  between  places  by  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commisenon.  All  the  commission  can  do  is  to  develop  the  facts  and  announce  its  opin- 
ion, but  it  has  no  l^;al  standing.    The  Western  people  are  so  thoroughly  discour{^^ 
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that  they  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  legal  remedy.  The  railways  pay  little  attention  to 
the  dei-iaions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  less  in  fact  than  they  do  to 
the  decisions  of  the  several  State  commissions.  A  smaller  volume  of  business  is 
affected  by  the  purely  local  State  boards,  and  there  is  a  closer  intimacy  between  the 
managers  of  railroads  and  the  State  boards  than  between  the  railroads  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Moreover,  in  some  of  the  States  the  railroad  commis- 
sions have  the  definite  power  to  change  rates.  The  self-interest  of  the  railways 
themselves  will  in  time,  perhaps,  have  some  influence  on  the  railways  in  opening  a 
way  into  the  South  from  the  Western  manufacturing  centers.     (690,  691.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  believes  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  added  powers  such  as  those  pro- 
vided in  the  Collom  bill.  It  should  have  power  to  control  classifications  and  rates 
made  by  railroads,  and  by  the  joint  trafiic  association  for  the  entire  country  which  is 
proposed  by  the  witness.  The  fact  that  the  Government  gives  to  the  railroads  the 
ngnt  to  condemn  private  property,  tear  down  a  man's  home,  and  that  it  grants 
them  public  franchises  and  employs  them  to  carry  the  public  mails,  gives  to  the 
Government  the  right  to  demand  supervision  over  the  railroads.     (76. ) 

Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, says  that  he  does  not  see  any  reason  why  the  powers  of  supervision  possessed 
by  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commissioners  should  not  be  extended  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     (See  below,  p.  clxxiii.  )     (848. ) 

Mr.  Davant,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  freight  bureau,  believes  that  Congress 
should  clothe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  power  to  fix  rates  in  correc- 
tion of  discriminations  between  points,  the  rates  fixed  to  remain  in  force  until  over- 
ruled by  a  court.  Tlie  representatives  of  the  bureau  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
CuHom  bill  with  a  few  changes.  They  do  not  desire,  however,  to  enforce  strictly 
the  provision  that  no  more  snail  be  charged  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  one. 
The  oureau  also  advocates  the  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  examine  the  books  of  railroads  by  means  of  common  inspectors.     (6.) 

Mr.  Grexne  thinks  that  the  tendency  toward  railroad  consolidation  may  make 
additional  control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  necessarv,  though  the 
precise  nature  of  such  control  he  does  not  discuss.  Railroads  are  willing  to  submit 
to  reasonable  scrutiny  by  the  commission,  but  do  not  wish  to  be  dictated  to  con- 
tinually.    (473. ) 

Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  no  definite 
conviction  as  to  the  increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
He  says  that  Denver  merchants  think  the  commission  ought  to  have  more  power, 
and  would  favor  allowing  it  to  approve  rates  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  by  rail- 
roads, but  not  power  to  fix  the  rates  themselves  at  the  outset.  Conditions  vary  so 
materially  that  members  of  the  commission  who  are  not  railroad  men  woula  be 
unable  to  determine  properly  what  the  rates  should  he.  A  rate  that  would  be  very 
extravasant  in  the  ijast  would  not  be  extravagant  in  Colorado.  The  witness  also 
thinks  that  it  would  probably  be  best  for  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  not  to  go  into  force  immediately  in  case  appeal  were  taken  from  them 
by  the  railroads.     (867.) 

Mr.  WooDLOcK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  consider  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  very  powerful  body.  He  believes,  however, 
that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  protecting  the  public  against  exorbitant 
rates.  It  has  promoted  free  discussion  and  knowledge  of  the  facts.  This  system  of 
uniform  reporting  has  been  advantageous. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  without  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions  if  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  courts.  Mr.  Woodlock  believes  that  such  a 
matter  as  the  reduction  of  rates  could  hardly  be  delegated  to  any  authority  short  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Indeed  the  witness  will  be  sorry  to  see  the  power  to  fix  rates 
in  the' first  instance  given  to  any  public  authority.  It  may  be  proper  to  regulate 
long  and  short  haul  rates,  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  discrimination,  but  the  deter- 
mination of  rates  generally  is  a. matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  railroad,  since  no 
other  authority  is  competent.  The  only  thing  that  finally  must  and  should  deter- 
mine, rates  is  free  trade  in  railroads,  free  construction,  and  competition,  which  will 
establish  rates  reasonable  by  their  very  nature. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
have  authority  to  put  its  decisions  into  immediate  effect  when  an  appeal  is  taken  to 
the  court. 

The  hearing  of  an  appeal  may  last  for  months,  and  if  the  decision  is  finally  in 
favor  of  the  railroad,  it  has  much  less  remedy  as  against  the  shippers  than  the  ship- 
pen  would  have  against  the  railroad.    It  is  true  that  it  sometimes  takes  years  to  get 
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decisionB  through  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Supreme  Court  can  not  be  hurried. 
(464,465.) 

Professor  Ripley  says  that  a  modification  of  the  law  so  that  the  increase  of  stock 
by  interstate  railways  would  be  prohibited  without  a  governmental  permit  would 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  certain  control  over  the  roads,  inasmuch 
as  the  commission  would  have  something  which  the  roads  wanted  and  which  the 
commission  alone  could  give.  It  might  go  far,  therefore,  to  supply  the  present 
inability  of  the  commission  to  prescribe  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  wnat  are 
not.     (303.) 

2.  Exiengwn  of  the  powers  of  the  Inlerglate  Commerce  Commiggion. — Mr.  Lanqley,  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  the  merchants  would  welcome  some 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  should  be 
power  lodged  somewhere  that  could  take  up  questions  of  rates  and  detennine  what 
18  reasonable.  It  is  entirely  optional  now  with  the  railroads,  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious a  demand  may  be,  whether  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  it.  The  witness 
quotes  from  a  statement  of  his  made  at  the  commerce  convention  in  St.  Louis  some 
years  ago,  showing  the  position  taken  by  that  body,  as  follows,  viz: 

"(1)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  consist  of  at  least  8  mem- 
bers, among  whom  shall  be  lawyers,  railroad  experts,  and  representatives  of  the 
shipping  public;  (2)  that  the  commissioners  should  be  appoint^l  to  hold  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  (3)  that 
common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  to  enter  into  agreements,  approved  by 
the  commission,  in  respect  to  inter8tat«  commerce  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

The  witness  approves  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  CuUom  bill.  Consolidation 
or  the  community  of  interest  of  railroads  will  not  necessarily  relieve  the  public  from 
the  need  of  protection,  though  it  may  lessen  the  necessity.  The  community  of  inter- 
est would  eliminate  competition  {which  the  witness  regards  as  a  dangerous  thing  in 
transportation  matters)  by  grouping  the  roads  together  and  practically  making  one 
road  of  all.  At  present  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does  not  seem  able  to 
enforce  its  orders.     There  is  no  encouragement  for  the  shipper  to  file  a  complaint. 

The  commission  has  on  its  docket  numerous  cases  that  have  not  been  reached, 
some  of  which  have  been  pending  for  years.  He  does  not  know  that  the  delay 
is  any  fault  of  the  law.  Many  cases  arise,  no  doubt,  where  questions  are  very  intricate 
and  important,  so  that  a  decision  may  be  difficult  to  reach.  The  witness  submits 
a  statement  read  by  him  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  Convention,  held  at  St, 
Louis  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Cullom  bill  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  Among  other  things  suggested  in  this  paper  is  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  should  l)e  removed^from  all  suspicion  of  political 
influence,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  it  mav  stand  upon  a  plane  similar  to  that 
occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  to  bring  this  about  the 
writer  suggests  that  a  life  tenure  would  be  proper. 

As  the  railroads  become  more  and  more  consolidated,  the  fixing  of  rates  by  these 
large  corporations,  to  lie  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  will  be 
simplified.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  to  pass  intelligently 
upon  the  subject  of  rates,  must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rate  question.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  commission  to  make  rates.  If,  however,  the  commission  should 
have  a  life  tenure  and  should  be  properly  constituted  the  objections  might  be 
obviatetl.  The  power  to  change  rates,  which  many  people  think  the  commission 
ought  to  have,  is  practically  the  iwwer  to  make  ralies,  and  the  witness  would  not 
want  to  have  the  power  to  make  the  rates  taken  entirely  away  from  the  railroads. 
Referring  to  a  remark  made  by  a  railroad  president  that  he  would  rather  have  a  place 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  he  was  venal  and  inclined  to  make  money, 
than  to  have  a  free  license  to  loot  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  witness  says  that 
the  same  remark  might  be  made  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Somebody  must  be  trusted, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  man  can  not  be  just  as  honest  on  thij  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  he  can  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  The  witness  would  make  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  practically  a  judicial  body.  He  would  not  ques- 
tion a  decision  or  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  ordinary  matters,  but  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rates,  where  the  facts  are  intricate,  he  would  not  give  it  such  great  weight. 

The  desire  of  the  witness  is  to  give  the  commission  power  to  disapprove  a  rate  and 
prevent  it  from  going  into  operation.  This  would  practically  be  equivalent  to  the 
power  to  fix  rates.  Replying  to  the  question  as  to  whether  putting  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  immediate  effect,  notwithstanding  it  may  be 
appealed  from,  would  induce  great  confusion,  the  witness  thought  it  would  not 
necessarily  do  so.  and  he  does  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  steadiness  of 
rates.     (877-882.). 
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3.  SaU-making  power. — Mr.  WiusoN,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  he 
recognizes  a  distinction  between  the  power  to  prescribe  rates  in  the  first  instance  and 
the  power  to  approve  those  rates  when  promulgated  by  the  railroads.  The  i>roper 
order  of  procedure  should  be  that  every  railroad  should  promulgate  its  rates  and 
should  have  the  right  to  enforce  them  until  they  are  proven  wrong,  the  burden  being 
upon  the  party  proceeding  against  them.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  railway 
managers  intend  to  make  an  equitable  tariff,  but  they  may  err,  and  should  not  have 
the  authority  to  pass  final  sentence  upon  their  own  errors.  In  the  winter  of  1900  the 
railroad  companies  advanced  rates  throughout  the  Southern  country  from  25  to  50 
per  cent  on  about  30  per  cent  of  the  commodities  that  were  shipped,  thus  levying  an 
additional  tax  upon  the  people  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  In  some  instances  this 
worked  absolute  oppression,  prohibition,  and  destruction  of  business.  The  decision 
as  to  whether  those  rates  should  stand  or  not  rested  only  with  the  railroads  who 
made  them.  There  was  no  other  tribunal  before  which  the  matter  could  be  brought. 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, had  had  the  right  to  suspend  those  rates  until  they  were  shown  to  be  justified 
it  would  have  been  very  much  better,    f  690,  698. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the  placing  in  tne  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  nght  to  approve  the  rates  of  the  different  lines  of  railroads,  without 
giving  roads  the  right  to  pool,  would  not  bring  the  redress  that  pooling  would  give, 
although  it  would  oe  an  advantage.  It  would  not  remedy  the  evil  of  underclassifi- 
cation  unless  it  included  the  right  of  inspection.  The  right  to  pass  upon  rates  should 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  would  contribute  toward 
the  betterment  of  conditions.  Whether  the  practice  of  rate  cutting  and  personal 
discrimination,  which  can  not  be  stopped  by  the  railroads,  could  be  stopped  by  an 
administrative  body  at  Washington  is  a  question.     (290. ) 

Mr.  TsiBBERO,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of 
Minnesota,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  the  power 
which  his  own  commission  has  in  its  State  of  regulating  or  reducing  rates  in  certain 
instances  upon  complaint.  It  ought  to  be  able,  after  proper  hearings,  to  adjust 
discriminations  between  localities  and,  perhaps,  between  commodities.  It  ought  not 
to  be  empowered  to  make  all  rates.     (372. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  is  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  country  at 
large.  At  the  same  time  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  have,  in  most 
respects,  been  followed  by  the  railroads.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  the  commission 
has  accomplished  nothing.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  those  who  think  they  have 
grievances  to  get  an  investigation,  and  if  there  is  a  real  grievance  public  opinion 
usually  enforces  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Thomas  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  commission  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  make  rates  or,  what  he  considers  practically  the  same  thing,  to  revise  rates. 
It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  put  into  the  bands  of  any  five  men  the  power  of  making  rates 
in  a  country  where  industries  are  so  diversified  and  numerous  as  here,  at  least  unless 
the  members  of  the  body  are  appointed  for  life.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  politics  to 
interfere  in  the  matter.  There  would  be  no  better  opportunity  for  making  money 
corruptly  than  would  come  to  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if 
he  hsw  power  to  make  rates  throughout  the  country.  The  witness  does  not  believe 
that  Congress  ever  intended  that  the  commission  should  have  this  power.    (657, 558. ) 

Mr.  McGrovKRN,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  thinks  carriers 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  rates,  which  of  course  should  be  reasonable 
in  themselves.  If  the  shipper  does  not  feel  that  he  has  been  fairly  treated,  he  ought 
to  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the  carriers  ought  to  aid  or  assist  through  the  medium 
of  tne  State  commissioners  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  sharing  the 
expenses  of  the  suit  He  does  not  believe  the  Government  ought  to  nx  the  rates. 
"TheBeller  fixes  his  price.  *  •  •  If  it  is  a  yard  of  dry  goods,  there  is  no  recourse. 
In  the  case  of  a  common  carrier  there  is  a  recourse,  because  of  the  peculiar  business 
or  functions  of  the  common  carrier." 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  rate  must  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  courts 
have  authority  to  determine  whether  it  is  ]ust  and  reasonable,  but  the  shipper  ought 
not  to  be  put  to  the  sole  expense  of  having  it  determined  whether  he  is  being  fairly 
treated.  Every  private  or  corporate  citizen  ought  to  aid  in  maintaining  a  tribunal 
which  wonld  relieve  the  shipper  of  the  burden  and  cost  of  having  that  case 
determined  for  him.  "I  can  not  distinguish  between  the  power  to  make  rates  and 
the  power  to  make  property  unprofitable;"  hence  the  State  ought  not  to  have  power 
to  fix  rates  for  the  transportation  of  jieople  or  articles.  Capital  invested  in  railroad 
business  ought  to  have  the  same  latitude  as  capital  invested  in  anv  other  kind  of 
business,  except  that  the  carrier  ought  to  be  made  to  fix  its  rates  at  fair  and  reason- 
able figures,  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  if  disputed.    There  is  a  distinctiop 
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between  saying  that  the  State  can  fix  the  rates  and  saying  that  the  courts  can 
determine  whether  the  rate  ia  fair  and  reasonable.     (665-668.) 

Mr.  Griswolu,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, thinks  that  to  submit  the  rates  of  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  approval  would  be  to  submit  the  work  of  experts  to  those  who  are 
not  experts  in  that  particular  line  of  business.  It  would  be  a  most  gigantic  under- 
taking to  supervise  and  examine  the  rates  made  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
(620.) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  all  the  power  it  needs  to  enforce  the  law  if  it  would  only 
exercise  it.  He  holds  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  commission  to  oppose  the 
general  rate-making  power  and  that  its  attitude  in  opposing  the  l^alization  of  pool- 
ing in  order  to  compel  the  railroads  to  consent  to  an  increase  of  this  power  is  to  be 
condemned.     ( 766. ) 

Mr.  McGovERN  testifies  that  it  would  not  be  possible,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  its  present  functions  to  be  also  a  court  of  final 
resort  on  the  question  of  railway  rates,  nor  would  it  be  best  for  the  decisions  of  the 
commission  to  staad  on  the  question  of  rates  until  reversed.  It  is  not  right  to 
assume  that  the  railroads  will  ao  wrong  pending  the  final  decision  of  a  case  in  the 
courts.     (685.) 

Mr.  WiUiON  says  that  the  board  of  trade  at  Cincinnati  recommends  the  passage  of 
the  CuUom  bill  or  some  like  measure.  The  most  important  matter  is  to  amend  the 
law  BO  that  the  party  complaining  of  a  decision  of  the  commission  must  appeal  to  the 
courts.  The  finding  of  the  commission  should  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  correct, 
and  its  decisions  should  stand  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  decisions  of  the  courts — 
that  is,  they  should  be  binding  until  reviewed  by  the  courts  upon  an  appeal  taken 
by  the  party  against  whom  it  is  rendered. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  apply  to  the  district 
attorney  and  request  him  to  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  its  order.  This  is  a  "lop-sided 
way  of  getting  at  justice."  Formerly,  when  complaints  were  made  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  against  the  railways  no  defense  was  even  made  to  the 
charges,  but  since  the  courts  have  decided  that  the  railroads  must  very  clearly  show 
the  necessity  of  taking  further  testimony  than  that  taken  before  the  commission 
they  now  make  their  defense  before  the  commission  in  the  first  instance.  The  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  regarded  in  the  courts  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated.     (690,  698. ) 

Mr.  H.\DDocK,  independent  anthracite  coal  operator,  says  that  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  profound  regret  to  the  independent  operators  that  the  interstate-commence 
law  did  not  give  effective  control  over  rates  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  law  merely  made  the  decision  of  the  commission  evidence  when  the  matter  was 
taken  into  the  courts  and  gone  all  over  again.  The  witness  would  favor  an  amend- 
ment making  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  operative  pend- 
ing appeal.     He  also  favors  the  CuUom  bill  generally.     (534. ) 

Mr.  Wheeler  declares  that  San  Francisco  jobbers  and  shippers  generall}r  think 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  added  powers,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  it  should  be  able  to  enforce  its  rulings  pending  appeal.  The  burden  of 
appeal  should  be  placed  upon  railroads,  while  at  present  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  compelled  to  go  into  the  courts  to  enforce  its  decisions.     (745. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  thinks  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ou^ht  to  make  every  endeavor  to  reach  a  speedy  decision  as  to  cases 
brought  before  it.  He  thinks,  however,  that  in  most  instances  the  commission  has 
been  prompt  enough  in  making  decisions.  In  some  cases  it  has  delayed  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  but  the  questions  coming  before  it  are  very  far-reaching,  and  a 
single  decision  may  affect  the  entire  country,  so  that  grave  consideration  is  necessary. 
(766.) 

C.  Inspection  and  regulation  of  railroad  accounts.— Mr.  Greene,  of 
the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  it  proper  to  require  a  greater  degree  of  pub- 
licity of  the  affairs'  of  railroads  than  would  be  feasible  m  the  case  of  manufacturing 
and  other  corporations  which  have  competitors  who  might  profit  by  the  information 
thus  published.  There  is  no  danger  that  a  railroad  which  shows  its  accounts  will 
thereby  promote  the  construction  of  a  competing  road  or  otherwise  benefit  compet- 
itors. Tlie  witness  is  disposed  to  favor  more  thorough  governmental  control  of  the 
accounts  of  railroad  companies.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  officers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ought  not  to  be  given  authority  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
railroads  in  person.  There  would  constantly  be  a  suspicion  of  political  influence. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  Government  to  require  that  the  accounts  of  railroads 
should  be  audited  and  examined  from  time  to  time  by  expert  disinterested  auditors, 
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snch  M,  for  example,  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York.  The  names  of  these  auditors 
ehonld  be  filed  at  Washington,  and  they  should  perhaps  be  required  to  give  l)ond 
for  the  correctness  of  their  reports.  The  responsibility  of  sucii  auditors  and  the 
fear  of  losing  business  in  case  of  fraud  or  error  would  be  the  chief  ^feguard  as  to  the 
correctness  of  their  work.  The  nature  of  the  information  to  lie  required  would  be 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  witness  believes  that  the 
uniformity  of  accounts  already  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
advantageous. 

One  reason  why,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene,  such  private  inspection  would  be 
superior  to  that  of  Government  officials  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  the  work.  For  instance,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  determine  in  many  cases  whether 
a  corporation  is  solvent  or  not.  The  examination  which  the  witness  suggests  would 
be  much  more  difficult  and  thorough  than  that  which  national-bank  examiners  give 
to  banks.  It  is  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  determine  whether  a  bank  is  solvent. 
(479-481.) 

Mr.  Rick,  a  banker  and  railroad  officer,  does  not  think  that  the  existing  laws  fur- 
nish any  adequate  saf^uard  to  inveetors  in  railroad  corporations.  At  the  time  when 
the  witness  inveetigatea  the  affairs  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  after  the  bankruptcy  of 
1893,  he  drafted  a  biU,  which  was  introduced  into  Congress,  for  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prevent  frauds  on  stockholders.  The 
chief  object  was  to  provide  for  the  examination  of  railroad  accounts  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  national  banks  are  examined.  The  one  method  of  inspection  is  as  easy 
as  the  other.  All  railroad  reports  go  into  great  detail,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  that 
railroads  should  be  examined  bv  the  United  States  officers  to  see  that  the  reports 
give  correct  figures,  and  especially  to  see  that  they  are  not  misleading  as  to  the  true 
conditions,  ^chaa  investigation  would  show  whether  the  various  credits  and  earn- 
ings had  a  snbetantial  basis.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the  proper 
authority  to  be  nven  control  of  the  accounts.     (741.) 

Mr.  Rice,  spe&ing  in  part  from  the  experience  of  the  Reading  Company,  declares 
that  there  is  danger  to  the  solvency  of  the  railroads  from  the  practice  of  making  loans 
and  advances  to  leased  lines.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  itself  only  400  miles  long, 
may  lease  manv  other  roads  and  obtain  an  enormous  system.  It  may  find  that  some 
of  the  roads  thus  acouired  need  money  for  development,  and  the  money  will  be 
advanced  to  the  leased  line  and  will  stand  on  the  books  of  the  railroad  as  an  asset  or 
snrplns.  It  mav  be  that  the  leased  line  will  be  unable  to  return  the  money  on  de- 
mand, and  the  lessor  will  incur  the  danger  of  bankruptcy  if  pressed  for  payments. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  prior  to  its  bankruptcy  not  only  had  made 
cash  advances  to  leased  roads  but  the  affiliated  coal  company  was  largely  indebted 
to  it.  The  coal  company  was  supposed  to  pay  the  regular  rate  of  freight.  It  did  not 
have  the  required  cash  to  pay  because  it  could  not  sell  coal  at  sufficient  profit.  The 
railroad  treated  the  money  due  from  the  coal  company  as  earnings,  as  an  available 
asset,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  coal  company  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  default  was  exposed  publicly.  It  is  possible  for  corporations  having  other  corpo- 
rations subsidiary  to  them  to  make  misleading  returns  regarding  assets  and  returns. 
(739,740.) 

Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  thinks  that 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  assume  a  more  complete  control  of  the  accounts  of 
railroads.  The  railways  themselves  have  been  brought  to  see,  thrqugh  the  agency 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  accounts 
of  operating  expenses.  They,  as  well  as  the  State  commissioners,  have  helped  to 
work  out  a  uniform  system  of  such  accounts;  but  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  go 
further  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  than  the  operating  accounts.  It  seems  to  many 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  establish  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  accounts,  with  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  railroads  that  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  to  the  national  banks.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Adams  that  if  tlie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  State  commissions  are  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  Oiey  must  have  access  at  first  hand  to  the  books  of  the  companies.  Each  of 
these  commissionera  is  in  a  sense  the  director  representing  the  public  interest  in 
those  corporations.  He  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  them.  The 
St.  Louis  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners  approved  snch  a  policy,  though 
by  a  rather  close  vote.  The  law  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  C\>mmi8gion  a  right 
to  demand  uniform  reporting  and  to  ask  for  special  information;  but  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  a  regularly  established  system  of  inspectors,  who  .should  nee  that 
the  books  of  the  railways  were  kept  according  to  the  principles  laid  down. 

The  railroads  would  object  to  such  a  law,  perhaps,  because  they  would  think  it  an 
invasion  of  their  rights.  They  might  also  feel  to  some  extent  tl&at  it  would  lead  to 
the  •tacKpe  of  secrets  of  administration.    The  railroad  men  say,  also,  that  the  same 
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rule  of  accounting  does  not  apply  to  all  conditions,  and  Mr.  Adams  supposes  "the 
moat  common  objection  would  be  that  they  can  not  trust  the  public  oflficials  when 
they  get  hold  of  them."  On  the  other  side,  the  great  advantage  of  uniformity  of 
accounts  is  that  after  a  person  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  studying  in  detail  the 
accounting  of  one  system  the  accounts  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  are  at  his 
disposal  and  he  can  understand  them.  When  one  saw  a  total  one  would  know  the 
meaning  of  it  without  fi^oing  through  the  whole  mass  of  figures;  while  now,  there 
being  no  guaranty  of  umformity,  a  man  can  never  tell,  even  though  he  is  acquainted 
with  a  system  of  accounting,  what  a  given  total  means.     (384,  385. ) 

Mr.  Nicholson  testifies  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  mapped  out 
the  line  for  the  general  exhibts  of  the  operation  of  the  railway  companies,  but  below 
that  come  the  various  traffic  accounts  which  lead  up  to  those  figures,  and  there  is 
no  uniformity  in  the  methods.  The  Central  Railway  Clearing-House  has  to  take  care 
of  12  different  systems  of  accounting  and  make  its  record  fit  the  ideas  of  the  indi- 
vidual companies.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  done  effective  work 
toward  securing  greater  uniformity  of  accounts  than  previously  existetl.  The  various 
roads  make  reports  to  the  commission,  which  are  full  and  complete  and  from  the 
schedule  prepared  by  the  commission.  The  system  of  accounting  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  forms  adopted  by  the 
Society  of  Railway  Accountants.  There  is  perfect  harmony  existing  between  them. 
(727,730.) 

Mr.  WooDLOcK  does  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  inspect  and  audit  the  books  of  railroad  companies.  This 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  rate  discriminations,  since  these 
practically  do  not  exist.     (464. ) 

Mr.  IjcHiPF,  banker,  says  that  the  question  of  public  examination  of  accounts  of 
public  utility  corporations  is  such  a  large  one  that  he  does  not  wish  to  express  any 
definite  opinion  concerning  it.  Any  dishonest  action  on  the  part  of  railway  corpo- 
rations should  be  made  punishable  by  law.  There  is  ample  l^slation  for  this,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws.  He  knows  that  no  divi- 
dend has  ever  been  declared  by  any  of  the  corporations  with  which  he  is  counecte<l 
that  has  not  been  earned,  and  he  can  not  point  out  a  board  of  directors  which  has 
declared  dividends  that  have  not  been  earned.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
making  a  director  personally  responsible  for  any  misstatement  in  respect  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  property  he  represents,  and  it  could  not  be  done  except  in  the  case  of 
gross  frauds.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  declare  a  dividend  that  has  not  been  act- 
ually earned,  if  a  reserve  does  not  exist,  and  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong  for  a  rail- 
road to  declare  a  dividend  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  go  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.     (773.) 

D.  State  railroad  commlssiona  and  regulations.— 1.  Railroad  and  uxire- 
house  commimem  of  Minnesota. — Mr.  Teisbero,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  the  law  of  1885,  which  created  the 
commission,  made  it  an  advisory  body  without  power  directly  to  fix  rates.  It  could 
only  recommend  to  the  railroads  any  changes  it  thought  proper.  In  1887,  however, 
a  new  act  was  passed,  based  on  the  bill  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  which  was 
then  pending.  Much  of  it  is  in  the  same  words  as  the  interstate-commerce  act 
adopted  in  1887.  There  are  some  exceptions.  One  is  that  the  State  act  permits  the 
railroads  to  issne  free  passes  to  whomsoever  they  please  within  the  State.  The  act 
empowered  the  commission  to  fix  or  change  rates  made  by  the  railroads.  Under  this 
power  they  reduced  certain  switching  rates  from  $1.50  and  $2  per  car  to  $1  per  car. 
They  also  reduced  the  rate  on  milk  from  3  cents  for  10  gallons  to  2J  cents  for  10  gal- 
lons for  distances  up  to  75  miles.  The  railroads  did  not  obey,  and  mandamus  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted.  The  State  supreme  court  decided"  that  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  was  to  make  the  decision  of  the  commission  final  and  conclusive  as 
to  what  are  equal  and  reasonable  charges,  and  that  this  law  was  constitutional.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  holding  itself  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
State  court  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  the  intent  of  the  legislature  was  concerned, 
held  that  the  law  as  interjjreted  by  the  State  courts  was  unconstitutional,  liecause  it 
deprived  the  company  of  its  right  to  a  judicial  investijsition  by  due  proce,s8  of  law, 
and  substituted  therefor,  as  an  absolute  finality,  the  action  of  the  railroad  comniis- 
•  sion,  which,  in  view  of  the  powers  conceded  to  it  by  the  State  court,  could  not  be 
r^arded  as  clothed  with  judicial  functions  or  posse&sing  the  machinery  of  a  court  of 
justice.  The  next  legislature,  which  met  in  1891,  amended  the  law  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  amended  act  provided  for  the  mak- 
ing of  complaints  in  regard  to  the  rates  by  any  person  or  corporation  or  inuniclpalty. 
The  commission  had  power  to  investigate,  giving  the  company  due  notice,  and  pro- 
ceeding as  far  as  possible  in  the  manner  pursued  in  such  cases  in  a  court.    The  first 
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and  perhaps  the  moot  important  case  that  came  before  the  commission  nnder  this 
amended  law  was  the  question  of  grain  rates  from  the  Red  River  Valley  to  Minne- 
apolis and  Doluth.  In  1894  the  commission  made  its  order  reducing  these  rates 
aoout  12i  per  cent.  The  rulrc»d  company  appealed  to  the  district  court,  where  the 
case  was  tried  de  novo.  The  State  undertook  to  show  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  railroad,  and  what  the  earnings  of  the  road  for  several  years  had 
beien  upon  grain  traffic,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion would  give  the  road  a  fair  income  upon  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  that 
time.  The  decision  of  the  district  court  was  adverse  to  the  commission.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  State  reversed  the  district  court,  and  held  that  the  question 
whether  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  were  unreasonable  and  confiscatory  was 
to  be  determined  not  witli  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  road 
nor  to  any  other  basis  of  cost  than  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  the  present - 
time.  The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court,  but  was  never  heard  again  there, 
perhaps  because  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  had  completed  a  short  line 
from  the  Red  River  Valley  to  Duluth,  decreasing  tne  distance,  and  had  thereupon 
eetablished  rates  which,  in  some  instances,  for  the  longer  distances,  were  lower  than 
the  rates  ordered  by  the  conmiission.  The  adoption  of  these  rates  by  the  Great 
Northern  of  course  compelled  the  Northern  Pacific  to  adopt  the  same  rates  on  its  line 
through  the  same  territory. 

In  1897  the  law  was  again  amended  so  as  to  permit  the  railroad  commission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  investigation  of  rates  upon  its  own  motion.  Up  to  that  time  a  complaint 
had  been  necessary.  Under  the  new  law  the  commission  investigated  the  reasonable- 
nesB  of  the  rate  on  hard  coal  from  Duluth  to  New  Ulm  over  two  lines  of  railway,  and 
proceeded  to  fix  a  joint  rate,  and  when  the  two  roads  refused  to  divide  that  rate  pro- 
ceeded also  to  determine  the  division.  In  this  case  the  question  was  as  to  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  make  joint  rates.  This  power  was  sustained  by  the  State  courts, 
and  the  case  is  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  A  power 
closely  connected  with  this  is  that  of  compelling  two  roads  which  cross  each  otner  at 
grade  to  put  in  a  Y  connection  for  the  transfer  of  traffic  from  one  road  to  another. 
This  power  has  been  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     (361,  363.) 

2.  ifasiackiuetts  Board  of  JUailrvad  Gommimoners. — Mr.  James  F.  Jackson,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  says  that  that  com- 
mission was  founded  in  1869.  It  is  made  up  of  3  members,  one  of  the  members 
being  familiar  with  questions  which  affect  trade  and  commercial  interests,  another 
member  being  familiar  by  experience  with  railroad  construction  and  railroad  opera- 
tion, and  the  third  being  a  lawyer.     (841, 842. ) 

Mr.  Jackson  says  that  this  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commissioners  has 
general  supervision  over  all  the  railroads  and  street  railwavs  within  the  State  and 
matters  are  continually  referred  to  it  by  the  l^islature.  It  nas  both  mandatory  and 
advisory  powera.  It  has  absolute  control  in  respect  to  questions  concerning  grade 
croesings  of  railroads  and  highways,  of  railroads  and  railroads,  and  of  railroac^  and 
street  railways.  It  has  the  power  of  approval  in  respect  to  the  safety  ajppliances  of 
railroads,  and  the  road  is  obli^d  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  commission  as  final. 
It  has  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  stock  in  cases  of  purchase.  If  an  issue  of  stock 
18  authorized  and  the  purpose  is  proper,  and  the  amount  is  a  proper  amount,  the 
commiaeion  fixes  the  value  at  which  the  stock  shall  be  offered  to  the  original  stock- 
holders. The  new  stock  may  be  paid  in  at  a  different  rate  from  that  of  the  original 
issoe.  The  board  also  has  authority  to  pa-ss  on  the  propriety  of  the  building  of  new 
railroads.  As  yet  it  has  not  that  power  in  respect  to  the  buflding  of  street  railways, 
though  there  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature  which  provides  for  that.  The  books  of 
all  railroad  companies  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  at  any  time.  The 
board  examinee  the  aimual  reports  of  the  railroads,  which  reports  are  made  upon  a 
prescribed  system,  and  from  time  to  time  the  roads  are  requested  to  furnish  the 
ixiard  with  the  facts  and  figures  that  are  set  out  in  their  books.  It  has  never  been 
thepractice  of  the  board  regularly  to  audit  the  books. 

The  boiutl  has  advisory  powera'in  respect  to  questions  of  rates,  both  passenger  and 
fre^ht  rates.  It  does  not  fix  rates,  but  merely  supervises  them.  It  does  not  seem 
desirable  that  the  board  should  have  the  power  to  fix  rates.  It  does,  however,  exer- 
dae  a  very  material  influence  over  rates.  The  railroads  are  not  bound  by  law  to 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  board  in  respect  to  rates,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  history  of  the  board  it  has  been  only  in  exceptional  instances  that  either 
the  public  on  one  side  or  the  railroad  or  street  railway  corporation  on  the  other 
has  diaretpuded  the  recommendations  of  the  board.  During  tne  last  year  and  a  half, 
daring  which  time  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  a  member  of  the  board,  the  railroads  have 
conformed  in  every  case  to  the  board's  recommendations.  Occasionally,  when  the 
recommendations  of  the  board  have  been  in  support  of  the  railroads,  there  has  been 
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some  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  not  very  much.  In  a  few  instancea 
there  has  been  an  appeal  to  the  legislature,  and  some  legislation.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally true  that  when  the  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  legislature  the  legislature  has 
sustained  the  board.  The  recommendations  of  the  board  are  observwi  probably 
because  of  the  feeling  that  the  Hubject-matter  has  been  carefully  investigated,  and 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  3  persons  representing  both  Bides  to  reach  a  just 
conclusion,  and  because  of  the  feehng  that  unless  the  recommendation  is  such  as  to 
warrant  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  it  is  practically  final.  The  control  of  the  board 
in  financial  questions  has  probably  strengthened  it  in  making  recommendations  in 
respect  to  other  matters.  The  board's  control  is  practically  limited  to  incorporated 
companies.  So  far  as  appears,  however,  there  has  not  been  any  disposition  to  evade 
the  control  of  the  board  Dy  the  formation  of  unincorporated  companies. 

The  feeling  in  favor  of  the  board  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  and  many  formerly  opposed  to  the  board  admit  that  the  security  of  rail- 
way stocks  has  been  affected  by  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  railways  and  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

Last  year  the  board  had  presented  before  it  over  300  matters,  involving  hearings 
almost  every  day.     (842,  848. ) 

3.  Oalifomia  railroad  commiisum. — ^Mr.  Stdbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
says  that  the  California  railroad  commission,  under  the  constitution  of  that  State,  is 
supposed  to  have  power  absolutely  to  fix  railroad  rates,  although  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  would  not  be  willing  to  recognize  that  such  a  powercould  be  conferred  by 
a  State  constitution.  The  commission  has  from  time  to  time  caused  considerable 
reduction  in  local  rates.  It  undertook  to  require  a  general  reduction  in  the  rates  on 
grain  to  the  seaboard  and  the  matter  was  finally  compromised  in  1899  or  1900  by  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  rates  about  8  per  cent.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  commission  has  been  useful.  It  approves  all  tariffs.  It  has  not  been 
confiscatory  in  its  actions  and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  people  condemn  it.     ( 767. ) 

4.  Grade  cromnps. — Mr.  Teisbbro,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  his  State  has  not  given  much  attention  to  the 
protection  of  life  and  limb  at  railroad  crossings.  There  is  a  law  requiring  that  where 
two  railroads  cross  each  other  trains  must  come  to  a  full  stop  unless  interlocking  sig- 
nals are  provided  and  approved  by  the  railroad  commission.  Such  signals  are  now 
becoming  very  common  in  the  State.     (363. ) 

Mr.  Jack.son,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  railroad  commis- 
sioners, says  that  in  Massachusetts  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  has  been  under- 
taken. Under  a  statute  passed  in  1890  the  railroad  pays  65  per  cent  of  the  expense 
of  abolishing  grade  crossmgs  and  the  State  and  the  city  or  town  together  pay  the 
other  36  per  cent.  The  board  has  made  a  special  investigation  into  the  qa^ion 
whether  the  street  railways  should  not  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  where  they  cross 
railways,  and  has  decided  that  they  should.  Tne  legislature  is  now  at  work  on  a  bill 
in  response  to  that  decision.     (843. ) 

E.  Departments  of  commerce  and  transportation. — ^Mr.  Bacon,  of 

the  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  believes  that  there  should  be  two  new  government 
departments  of  transportation  and  commerce,  respectively.  He  thinks  that  these 
interests  are  so  great  that  a  single  dei>artment  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supervise 
both  of  them.     (77,80.) 

F.  RcKnIatlon  of  railroad  construction  (see  also  nnder  Paralleling, 

Lxciv) . — Mr.  WooDLocK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  asserts  that  the 
glish  law  and  the  Maissachusetts  law,  re^rding  the  establishment  of  railroads  and 
their  capitalization,  tend  to  protect  the  railroad  companie."!  more  than  the  public. 
They  practically  prevent  the  construction  of  competing  roads  when  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  roads  already  to  accommodate  business.  The  witness  believes  that 
this  is  a  wise  policy,  but  does  not  think  that  shippers  ordinarily  believe  so.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  always  looked  solely  to  the  interest  of  the 
shipper;  it  has  restricted  and  restrained  the  railroads  and  not  protected  them  at  ail. 
(460,  462.) 

IX.  WATER  TBAirSPOBTATIOir. 

A.  Oeneral  relation  to  rail  transportation  (see  also  as  to  effect  on  long 
and  short  haul  rail  rates,  pp.  cv-cxvi). — 1.  Interaction  of  water  and  rail  trangporta- 
tion,  pp.  cv-c.xvi) . — Mr.  Andemon,  secretary  of  the  Chainlier  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burg, says  that  water  routes  should  not  be  regarded  as  rivals  of  rail  routes  in  an 
injurious  sense.  On  the  contrary,  the  construction  of  water  rontee,  by  enabling  the 
cheajDcr  commodities  to  be  carried  in  great  quantities  at  low  cost,  would  create  an 
additional  need  for  railroads  to  carry  the  more  expensive  commodities  and  to  carry 
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paasengen.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the 
improvement  of  waterways  has  been  carried  far  beyond  anything  that  we  have 
dr^uned  of.  The  more  waterways  the  more  railroads',  and  the  greater  their  profits. 
The  cheap  transportation  of  ore  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  added  immensely  to  the 
business  or  the  railroads  which  transport  the  products  of  the  ore.  But  for  water  trans- 
portation the  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  would  have  remained  in  the  earth,  and  the 
great  industries  that  are  founded  on  it  could  not  have  been  establislied.  But  for 
those  industries  the  railroads  could  not  have  approached  their  present  prosperity. 
The  industrial  supremacy  which  this  country  is  acquiring  depends  largely  upon  its 
cheap  coal,  and  that  a^in  depends  upon  cheap  transportation.  Improvement  of  the 
waterways,  which  shall  permit  coal  to  be  delivered  at  trifling  cost  to  industrial  estab- 
lishments, will  vastly  increase  the  business  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  general 
prosperity.     (639,  842,  645,  646.) 

2.  Influence  of  leaier  on  rail  rates. — Mr.  Markham,  after  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
the Miaedseippi  (seep,  clxxxvii],  adds  that  the  rates  on  traflSc  east  of  the  Toronto- 
Bu&lo-PitteDuig  line  destined  to  the  Southern  States  are  affected  by  the  coastwise 
ocean  carriers. —3"he  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Erie  Canal  domi- 
nate the  rail-carriers'  rates  on  traffic  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  rail  rates  are  first  adjusted  between  Chicago  and  New  York  in 
competition  with  the  lakes  and  canal,  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 
and  Norfolk  then  claim  less  rates  by  reason  of  less  distance  from  the  West  than  New 
York.  Inland  towns  in  States  bordering  on  the  lakes  take  proportionate  rates  with 
those  from  Chicle,  according  to  distance  from  New  York,  which  virtually  means 
that  every  point  in  the  lake  States  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  lake  and  canal  com- 
petition on  seaboard  business. 

On  transcontinental  traflic  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  govern  the  rates.  Rates 
by  rail  from  New  York  to  San  JFrancisco  are  measured  by  those  made  by  ocean 
steamers  via  the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco,  and  by  competition  the  western  railroads 
have  been  compelled  to  make  the  same  rates  to  the  Pacific  from  all  the  inland  terri- 
tory as  are  made  from  New  York.  The  rates  which  the  American  railroads  make 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  goods  to  or  from  China,  India,  and 
Japan  are  even  governed  by  the  ocean  i-ates  made  via  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Suez 
Canal. 

"The  power  of  the  railroads  to  enforce  any  given  rates  is  cirramscribed  by  the 
water  carriers,  and  the  maximum  they  can  charge  is  prescribed  by  the  rivers,  lake 
and  ocean  carriers."  The  competition  between  railroads  themselves,  demands  of 
rival  towns,  and  other  influences  may  reduce  the  rates  below  the  figures  made  neces- 
sary bv  water  competition,  but  the  maximum  rates  are  governed  entirely  by  charges 
made  by  the  river,  lake  and  ocean  carriers.     (428^30. ) 

Mr.  Gbibwold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road, says  that  there  are  rail-and-lake  lines  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  and 
other  northwestern  points  during  the  lake  season.  They  are  more  circuitous  than 
the  all-rail  lines  and  are  allowed  by  the  general  agreements  of  the  roads  to  make 
somewhat  lower  rates.     (614.) 

3.  Magnitude  of  lake  and  river  traffic. — Mr.  Anderson  says  that  the  Great  Lakes 
transport  over  26,000,000  tons  of  freight  annuallv,  the  greater  part  of  which,  the  Lake 
Superior  ores,  are  carried  at  a  cost  of  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile.  Over  30,000,000  tons 
a  vear  are  shipped  on  the  streams  of  the  Mississippi  Vallev.  Of  this  amount  some 
17',000,000  tons  originate  on  the  Ohio  River.     (638,  646. ) 

B.  Atlantic  coattiirisc  transportation  (see  also  as  to  effect  on  long  and 
short  haul  rates,  pp.  cviiff). — 1.  Old  Dominion  Steamthip  Company. — Mr.  GuiLLAtJDEu, 
president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  testifies  that  that  company  was 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  in  1875,  and  operates  freight  and  passenger 
stumers  from  New  York  to  various  points  in  the  South.  It  has  subsidiary  lines  to 
many  points  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  country  and  to  the  North  Carolina  coast.  It 
has  both  freight  and  passenger  connections  with  all  the  great  railroad  lines  out  of 
the  Virginia  ports,  chiefly  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Soathem  Railway.  The  great  bulk  of  its  business  on  the  main  line  from  New 
York  to  Norfolk^  Portsmouth,  Newport  News,  and  Richmond  is  freight,  but  it  has 
an  extensive  passenger  business.  The  company  operates  6  ocean  steamers,  12  subsid- 
iary steamers,  and  between  35  and  40  harbor  craft.     (442, 443. ) 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  C/ompany  is  $1,250,000  and  it  has 
$1,000,000  of  outstanding  5  per  cent  bonds.     (450.) 

2.  Merchants  and  ifinerif  IWnsportatinn  Company. — Mr.  Daniel  H.  Hayne,  general 
solicitor  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Comjiany,  says  that  that  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  the  general  a.<«embly  of  Maryland  on  April  24, 1852;  that  the 
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first  trip  made  was  from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  December  28,  1864.  In  1867  steamers 
were  run  from  Boston  to  Norfolk,  thence  to  Baltimore  and  return.  In  January,  1859, 
a  line  from  Providence  to  Baltimore  was  started,  but  only  ran  a  short  time  and  was 
revived  in  1873.  The  Baltimore-Savannah  line  was  purchased  in  1876,  and  the 
Philadelphia-Savannah  line  was  incorporated  in  October,  1900.  The  line  maintains 
15  steamers,  with  a  net  tonnage  of  23,868  tons  and  a  eross  tonnage  of  33,553  tons,  and 
touches  Boston,  Providence,  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and 
Savannah.     (413.) 

3.  Control  ofiteamthip  lines  by  railroads. — ^Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  the  Old  .Dominion  Steamship  Line  connects  with 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  theAtlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
and  that  all  three  of  these  companies  are  interested  in  the  steamship  company.  The 
Southern  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  have  each  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  Balti- 
more to  Norfolk.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  running  to  Savannah,  has  always 
been  controlled  by  the  Georgia  Central.  The  Clyde  lines,  however,  are  entirely 
independent.     (628. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU  states  that  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah  and  the 
Cromwell  and  Morgan  lines  to  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  lines  and 
most  of  the  Extern  lines  from  New  York,  were  owned  and  controlled  by  railway 
companies.  His  understanding  is  that  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company,  the 
Mallory  Company,  and  the  Clyde  Line  have  no  railroad  ownership,  but  have  alar^ 
affiliation  with  railroads  in  the  sense  that  a  large  proportion  of  tneir  business  is  in 
connection  with  railroads,  and  they  have  close  working  and  traffic  alliances  with  the 
roads.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  operates  as  a  water  line  primarily,  but  has  railroad 
alliances  which  are  necessary  to  tne  growth  of  its  business.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Norfolk  ana  Western  road,  the  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  and  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  are  on  its  board  of  directors. 
The  majority  of  stock  of  the  company  is  held  by  these  railway  interests.  This  rail- 
road interest  has  existed  for  20  years.     (442, 433, 444. ) 

Mr.  WliflON,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Company  is  owned  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  and  that  the  other  coastwise 
lines,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  owned  largely  by  the  other  Southern  railways.  This 
community  of  interests  result  in  very  little  competition  in  fact  between  the  Eastern 
transportation  lines.  The  membersof  theSouthemRailway  andSteamship  Association 
generally  claim  that  the  tramp  steamers  compete  very  lai^ly  with  the  other  trans- 
portation companies,  but  the  witness  thinks  the  competition  of  tramp  steamers  for 
regular  trade  is  not  severe.    It  is  more  for  sp^ialties.     (689. ) 

Mr.  McGovBRN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  says  that  the  rail  lines 
operating  from  Norfolk  and  other  ports  own  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  of  some  of 
the  coastwise  steamship  lines.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  to  Savannah  is  con- 
trolled by  practically  tne  same  interests  as  the  Central  Georgia  Railroad.  The  Ches- 
apeake Steamship  Line  from  Baltimore  is  the  saine  as  the  Southern  Railway.  The 
mitimore  Steam  Packet  Company  is  controlled  by  the  same  interests  as  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line.  The  Clyde  Philadelphia  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  and  the  Merchants 
and  Miners'  from  Boston  are  trunk  lines,  and  the  rail  lines  l^tding  from  Norfolk, 
from  good  traffic  reasons,  would  want  to  have  an  interest  in,  and  the  witness  believes 
they  do  largely  control,  those  lines  through  stock  ownership.     (663,  664. ) 

4.  Sate  making  and  competiliim  vith  railroad*. — Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  hia 
company  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Railways  of  Viivinia  and  the  Carolinas, 
but  IS  a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association,  which  is  a  wider  organiza- 
tion. This  as.sociation  is  a  common  bureau,  through  which  the  rates  of  all  lines  par- 
ticipating in  competitive  business  are  arranged.  The  a-ssociation  does  not  fix  rates 
arbitrarily,  but  each  company  had  a  right  io  arrange  its  own  rates,  conce.s8ions,  of 
course,  very  often  being  necessarv. 

The  principle  has  l)eeii  adopted  of  granting  a  differential  to  the  rail-and-water  lines 
as  compared  with  the  all-rail  lines.  In  no  case  is  the  differential  made  wide  enough 
to  attract  any  commodity;  it  simply  gives  a  fair  result  to  the  shipper.  The  differen- 
tial between  New  York  and  Richmond  enjoyed  by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  against 
the  railroad  carriers  is  5  cents  on  first-class  freight  and  1  or  2  cents  on  sixth-class. 
There  is  no  such  differential  between  New  York  and  Norfolk. 

The  origin  of  the  difference  between  the  rates,  both  by  vessel  and  by  rail,  from 
Northern  jwints  to  Norfolk  and  to  Richmond  is  the  old  steamer  scale  of  rates.  Steam- 
ers in  order  to  reach  Richmond  touch  at  Norfolk  and  then  go  up  the  James  River 
120  miles.  Recently  the  Old  Dominion  Company  has  adopted  the  policy  of  making 
the  rate  the  same  from  New  York  to  both  these"  cities,  because  of  the  distributing 
competition  between  them.  It  could  be  fairly  claimed  that  because  Norfolk  is 
nearer  the  sea  than  Richmond  there  should  be  a  difference  of  rates  on  the  merits  of 
the  case. 
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The  ayatem  of  prorating  between  different  carriers  on  throuf;h  shipments  is  ordi- 
narily based  on  tne  distance  carried  by  each  link  in  the  line.  Where  the  distance  is 
by  water  it  is  on  an  estimate  of  two  for  one;  that  is,  the  expense  of  water  carriage 
for  an  equal  distance  is  counted  about  one-half  that  of  the  all-rail  carriage.  The  other 
Atlantic  coast  lines  use  that  same  basis.  In  some  instances,  where  the  water  lines  are 
short,  the  basis  becomes  unfavorable  to  those  lines,  and  hence  an  allowance  is  made 
for  extraordinary  terminal  expenses.  In  prorating  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  or 
Richmond  there  is  very  little  difference  in  respect  to  local  or  through  freight,  the 
proportion  of  distance  carried  generally  fixing  the  percentage.  The  old  principle  of 
rate  making  for  through  business  was  to  add  together  the  local  rates  between  the 
points  on  tne  line  of  through  traffic.  Now  other  elements  have  entered  into  the 
question  of  rate  making,  and  those  considerations  are  not  given  much  prominence. 
Rates  are  not  made  by  the  cost  of  doing  the  business,  but  by  other  considerations. 
(44»-447.) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  further  that  there  is  a  genuine  competition  between  the 
coastwise  steamships  and  the  north-and-south  railroads  reachmg  the  coast  points. 
On  business  through  these  ports  to  the  interior  the  competition  is  rather  between  the 
water  lines  and  their  rail  connections  and  the  all-rail  Imes  to  the  ultimate  point  in 
the  interior.  When  rates  are  made,  there  is  an  allowance  in  the  nature  of  a  differ- 
ential to  the  rail-and-water  lines;  the  theory  is  that  this  route  has  certain  disabilities, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  breakage  of  bulk  at  the  point  of  transfer;  secondly, 
the  marine  risk  and  danger  of  damage;  and,  third,  the  infrequency  of  sailing  and  the 
longer  intervals  between  movement.     (444, ) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  also  that  coastwise  lines  are  out  of  certain  kinds  of  business, 
notwithstanding  lower  rates;  that  in  the  great  development  of  the  Southern  cotton 
mills  the  transportation  of  much  of  the  cotton-mill  machinery  is  now  going  by  the 
all-rail  lines,  because  of  its  deUcate  character,  and  because  there  is  no  break  in  the 
transit  to  inland  points.     (444. ) 

Mr.  H.\TNE  says  that  hia  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  give  any  very  just  estimate 
of  the  extent  of  competition  of  the  railroads  with  the  coastwise  steamers.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  Dusiness  which  goes  naturally  to  the  boats,  because  of  the  lower 
rates.  The  principal  competition  that  the  coastwise  steamers  suffer  is  with  the  sail- 
ing vessels.  The  only  fair  comparison  that  could  be  made  would  be  of  the  fixed 
rates  of  the  rail  lines  with  the  hasin^  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  but  as  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  business  is  handled  by  the  steamship  lines  on  these  Msing 
rates  the  comparison  would  be  misleading.  The  steamship  lines  are  obliged  to 
handle  a  great  portion  of  their  business  on  commodity  rates  made  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies ofthe  case. 

There  are  other  coast  lines  under  the  control  of  railroads,  but  the  witness  under- 
stands there  is  no  discrimination  in  their  favor  by  the  railroads.  Sometimes  vessels 
reqnire  a  certain  amount  of  ballast,  and  if  the  vessels  were  light  they  would  carry 
freight  at  a  very  low  rate.  There  is  a  water  differential  in  favor  of  the  water  line; 
the  water  lines  are  required  to  carry  marine  insurance,  which  the  railroads  do  not. 
The  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company  does  not  carry  any  coal.  It  carries  some  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  lumber.     (418-420. ) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  revenue  features  of  the  coastwise 
trade,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  prosperous;  his  company  has  paid  dividends  regu- 
larly. New  vessels  of  his  company  nave  been  built,  both  from  funds  derived  from 
an  mcrease  of  the  stock  and  from  earnings.  The  volume  of  trade  is  increasing. 
(423.) 

Mr.  Griswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  Bail- 
road,  says  that  rates  to  Southern  points  by  coast  steamers  and  by  rail  from  the  South- 
ern ports  to  interior  points  are  lower  than  all-rail  rates  from  Baltimore.  These 
differentials  were  allowed  because  it  was  claimed  that  shippers  by  water  had  to 
insure  their  freight,  and  that  the  time  was  slower.  Now  the  water  lines  bear  the 
insurance,  and  they  make  about  as  good  time  as  the  rail  lines.  Mr.  Griswold  does 
not  think,  therefore,  that  these  differentials  ought  to  be  allowed  any  longer  to  exist. 
(621.) 

Mr.  McGovBRN,  of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  testifies  that  the  steam- 
ship rates  from  New  York  to  the  Southern  ports  are  less  than  the  all-rail  rates  to 
the  same  ports.  There  is  a  fixed  differential  in  favor  of  the  steamship  lines.  Steam- 
ship companies  do  not  consult  anybody  about  their  rates,  and  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Traffic  Association.  The  all-rail  lines  put  in  rates  as  low  as 
they  can  go,  but  they  can  not  meet  the  steamship  rate.  The  differential  is  fixed  by 
agreement  from  time  to  time  by  the  coastwise  lines  and  their  competitors  of  the 
fiaffic  Association.  The  present  differential  begins  at  12  cents  on  first  class.  At 
one  time  it  was  only  6  or  8  cents. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  steamship  lines  are  affiliated  in  ownership  with 
the  railroads,  there  is  the  same  competition  between  them  and  railroads  as  between 
the  different  rail  lines.  The  policy  of  the  large  trunk  lines  of  the  East  reaching  into 
Southern  territory  is  to  be  neutral.  There  is  a  friendly  interchange  of  business  at 
the  competitive  points.  There  ought  not  to  be  much  difference  between  all-rail  from 
New  York  to  Richmond  and  all-rail  to  Norfolk.     (663-665. ) 

Mr.  Talcott,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  says  that  when 
he  had  direct  knowledge  of  conditions  prior  to  ten  years  ago  there  was  competition 
between  the  steamship  lines  and  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  territory,  even  for 
business  from  the  West.  The  joint  rates  made  by  the  central  trunk  lines  and  the 
coastwise  steamships  were  controlling  factors  in  rail  rates  for  Western  business  to  the 
South  Atlantic  ports,  and  to  some  extent  to  inland  points.  The  through  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  for  instance,  was  fixed  by  rates  made  by  the 
trunk  lines  and  the  coastwise  steamships.  Augusta  was  affected  because  there  was 
a  regular  line  of  boats  up  the  Savannah  River  to  it.     (627,  628. ) 

5.  Differentials  by  water  route — Denver. — Mr.  Griffith,  representing  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  the  freight  rate  on  goods  coming  from  Eastern 
points  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  railroad  through  to  Fort  Worth  is  $2.33 
to  Denver  on  first-class  commodities,  as  compared  with  $2.72  by  all-rail  routes.  A 
considerable  volume  of  business  comes  by_  tnis  water  route.  The  witness  does  not 
know  whether  the  combination  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  will  be 
likely  to  result  in  the  doing  away  with  this  differential.  The  combined  railroads 
might  find  it  cheaper  to  haul  the  goods  by  water,  and  therefore  maintain  the  differ- 
ential.    (850,855.) 

6.  Cooitwime  clamificaiion  of  freight. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  classification  of 
freight  on  the  coastwise  steamers  is  the  same  as  on  railroads,  except  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  that  must  be  made  by  the  boats  which  the  rail  lines  do  not  expe- 
rience. Large  freights  are  carried  direct  from  the  ports  at  rates  that  the  railroads 
would  probably  find  unremunerative.  Merchants  have  adopted  a  plan  of  centraliz- 
ing their  points  of  distribution,  and  very  often  they  ship  to  local  i>orts  and  distribute 
from  there.     (418-419.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEO  says  that  the  steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade 
are  getting  in  line  in  matters  of  classification  and  methods  of  charging  by  weight,  the 
same  as  the  railroads.     (446. ) 

7.  Coftg  of  operation — advantages  and  disadvantages. — Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  the 
costs  of  operation  of  water  transportation  have  not  decreased  in  recent  years  in  the 
same  proportion  as  have  the  costs  of  operating  railroads.  The  serNnce  on  the  Old 
Dominion  Line  is  better  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  improved  almost  as 
much  as  railroad  service.  The  methods  are  more  expensive,  and  there  is  greater 
expense  in  operating  the  line  than  before,  but  w^ith  the  extension  of  business  which 
has  followea  intelligent  methods  a  lower  cost  has  been  obtained.  He  doubts  if  a 
steamer  has  the  latitude  to  make  economies  that  a  railroad  has.  There  are  certain 
costs,  like  the  greater  consumption  of  coal  for  higher  speed,  and  the  greater  use  of 
electric  li|a;hting,  etc.,  which  means  an  added  cost  that  can  not  be  escaped.     (448.) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  states  that  one  of  the  differences  between  water  transportation  and 
through  rail  transportation  is  that  every  pound  of  freight  carried  by  steamboat  must 
be  loaded  on  and  off  the  vessel.  It  requires  in  many  instances  a  superior  class  of 
labor  to  handle  the  freight.  Railroad  freight  doe.s  not  have  to  be  handled  so  thor- 
oughly, and  in  many  cases  is  not  loaded  by  the  railroads  at  all.  On  the  other  hand 
stands  the  enormous  cost  of  the  raih-oad  plant  before  it  can  begin  operation,  as  against 
the  smaller  plant  cost  of  the  steamship  organization.  A  short  water  route  would  not 
have  any  particular  advantage  as  to  cost  over  a  railroad,  the  terminal  charges  being 
so  much'  greater,  and  there  oeing  only  a  short  distance  in  which  to  recoup  by  the 
lower  cost  of  moving  the  ship.  Water  lines  have  no  real  basis  of  comparison  between 
one  another;  they  can  not  publish  figures  as  the  railroads  do,  because,  if  they  did  so, 
it  would  invite  undue  competition.     (446-447. ) 

Mr.  Guillaudeu  says  that  the  labor,  cost  of  handling  freight,  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  trade  as  longshore  labor,  amounts  to  24.7  per  cent  of  the  total  ojierating  cost. 
If  the  clerks  and  agents  are  included,  the  proportion  is  33.6  per  cent  of  the  entire 
operating  expense.  He  does  not  know  whetner  his  labor  is  in  unions  or  not.  There 
are  no  rules  or  restrictions  in  respect  of  it  so  long  as  the  men  do  their  duty.     (460.) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  advantages  of  coastwise  steamers  over  sailing  vessels 
are  better  service,  higher-paid  employees,  and  less  liability  of  accident.    (420. ) 

8.  Stramship^  passengtr  traffic. — Mr.  Haynb  states  that  with  all  transportation 
companies  the  freight  business  is  the  most  important,  but  that  the  passenger  busi- 
ness is  also  remunerative,  else  the  companies  would  not  cany  passengers. 
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Mr.  Hayne  says  that  the  passengers  on  the  Merchants  and  Mmers'  Line  have  the 
same  accommodations  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  beet  hotels;  that  sometimes,  of 
coarse,  their  ships  were  delayed  by  reason  of  quarantine,  but  the  delay  was  for  the 
general  good,  and  the  quarantine  officers  would  make  the  delay  as  light  as  possible. 
(418,421.) 

9.  Jrururance. — Mr.  Gotllaudbu  states  that  coastwise  trade  has  an  advantage  in 
rates  of  marine  insurance  over  ships  in  the  foreign  trade.  Underwriters  feel  that 
the  coastwise  risk  is  less.  Insurance  is  placed  in  America  in  both  American  and 
foreign  companies,  about  half  and  half.  The  American  companies  do  not  like  to 
take  Dig  risli^,  so  the  steamboat  companies  fill  up  with  American  insurance  and  then 
go  abroad  for  the  balance.  The  rates  are  practically  the  same,  because  the  steam- 
boat companies  refuse  to  pay  differently.  Formerly  the  foreign  policy  was  a  little 
more  favorable  than  the  American  poUcy.  The  vessels  are  under  American  inspec- 
tion and  are  built  according  to  American  rules,  and  the  insurance  companies  base  on 
that  fact     (449^50.) 

C  American  merchant  marine  and  ship  subitdies. — 1.  Early  promi- 
nence.— Mr.  OsBOBNE  Howes,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  testifies  that  his  ancestors  for  several  gen- 
erations were  American  seamen.  The  American  merchant  marine  has  been  subject 
to  great  fluctuations  from  time  to  time.  In  1790  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  registered  for  the  foreign  trade  was  364, 000  tons.  Inl810ithadgrownto981,000 
tons.  This  growth  was  chiefly  due  to  the  great  advantages  the  American  people 
enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  United  States  being  practically 
the  only  neutral  nation  in  the  world.  After  1810  the  American  merchant  marine 
suffered  a  very  serious  decline;  in  1830  the  tonnage  had  &llen  to  537,000  tons.  In 
1847  the  tonnage  had  increased  to  1,047,000  tons.  From  that  time  to  1861  it  went  up 
with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  it  amounted  to  2,496,000, 
or  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  England  at  that  time.  The  great  increase  beginning  in 
1847  was  partly  due  to  development  of  trade  with  California  and  the  great  influx  of 
migration  which  took  place  at  that  time.  The  proflts  of  the  voyages  were  very  great. 
Some  ships  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  obtained  freight  money  enough  on  that  one 
voyage  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  building.  When  the  vessels  would  unload  at  San 
Francisco,  they  would  proceed  to  the  Pacific  islands  and  do  a  great  deal  of  trading 
there,  possibly  returning  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Europe.  The  officers  and 
sailors  were  better  adapted  to  the  business  than  those  on  any  of  the  foreign  ships,  and 
could  deliver  cargoes  in  better  shape,  so  that  for  five  or  six  years  prior  to  the  creak- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  an  American  ship  In  Asiatic  and  Australian  ports  could  obtain 
better  charters  to  carry  good6  to  Europe  than  the  European  merchants  would  give  to 
the  vessels  of  their  own  country.     (702-703.) 

2.  Decline  of  the  Anierican  merchant  marine, — Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  decline  in  the 
American  merchant  marine  resulted  largely  from  the  civil  war.  Confederate  priva- 
teere  preyed  upon  the  commerce,  and  insurance  rates  went  up  to  a  very  high  point 
This  would  have  righted  itself  when  the  war  was  over  if  the  price  had  been  such 
that  iron  craft  could  have  been  built,  or  if  the  laws  had  not  prevented  the  purchase 
of  foreign-built  ships  by  American  merchants.  Iron  construction  of  merchant  vessels 
had  been  commenced  before  the  war.  Several  iron  vessels  had  been  constructed  in 
Boston  Harbor,  and  were  employed  part  of  the  time  in  the  Government  service  as 
transports.  They  were  very  well  built.  The  tendency  at  that  time  among  the 
American  shipowners  was  to  favor  wooden  vessels  rather  than  iron  ones.  The  wit- 
ness's father  ran  a  line  of  wooden  steamers  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  which 
was  called  the  American  Steamship  Company.  The  enterprise  failed,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  business  and  the  great  cost  of  the  vessels.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany some  time  after  the  war  received  a  large  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails  between 
San  Francisco  and  Hongkong.  It  employEKi  four  vessels  and  spent  some  $5,000,000 
in  building  them.  They  were  poorly  adapted  to  the  business  and  were  not  success- 
ful. The  money  spent  in  building  them  was  practically  thrown  away,  so  far  as  the 
development  of  American  commerce  was  concerned. 

In  1826  92J  per  cent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  carried  in 
vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  but  at  that  time  the  total  tonnage  for  foreign 
voyages  was  only  696,000  tons.  In  1861  the  toimage  had  increased  to  nearly  2,500,(WO 
tons,  and  about  65  per  cent  of  it  was  carried  in  American  vessels.  One  reason  for  the 
decline  in  this  percentage  was  that  American  seamen  had  found  a  better  business 
than  carrying  American  commerce  only.  They  had  become  the  common  carriers  of 
the  world.  An  American  vessel  in  those  days  leaving  New  York  or  Boston  was 
frequently  out  for  four  or  five  years.  They  were  doing  business  all  over  the  world 
and  seldom  came  home  except  for  the  purpose  of  refitting.    Wages  on  the  vessels 
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were  relatively  much  more  than  they  were  on  foreign  sbipa  or  than  are  paid  at  the 
present  time  on  American  ships. 

The  difficulty  that  is  experienced  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  ' '  tools  of  our  trade' ' 
can  not  be  obbuned  at  a  low  price.  The  American  shipbuilder,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  the  materials  entering  mto  the  construction  of  vessels,  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreigners,  and  the  annual  depreciation  in  vessel 
property  is  very  great,  representing  approximately  10  per  cent  a  year.  If  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilders  had  been  willing  to  permit  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by 
American  ship  merchants,  they  would  nave  had  just  as  much  to  bufld  themselves  for 
the  coastwise  business  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  in  the  waj^  of  repairing  than 
they  have  had  of  vessels  en«iged  in  the  forei^  trade.  If  the  law  in  this  r^ard  were 
repealed  a  resuscitation  of  the  merchant  marine  would  take  place.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  capital,  for  there  can  be  plenty  of  money  obtained  to  purchase  foreign-built 
vessels.     (702, 705.) 

3.  Ship  guMidies. — Mr.  Howe^  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  declares 
himself  opposed  to  the  subsidy  bill.  The  result  of  subsidies  to  American  steamship 
lines  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  Collins  Line  has  been  cited  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
subsidies  had  been  continued  the  line  could  have  been  built  up,  but  unfortunately  the 
line  was  doomed  before  the  subsidy  ended,  partly  no  doubt  through  no  fault  of  the 
managers,  but  largely  through  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  This  line  as  well 
as  the  English  lines  at  the  time  were  composed  largely  of  passenger  steamers.  The 
passenger  lines  depend  for  patronage  upon  the  success  and  safety  with  which  they 
carry  their  passengers.  The  loss  of  two  steamers  by  the  Collins  Line  was  fatal  to 
its  business.  Mr.  Howes  does  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  subsidy.  The  con- 
struction of  American  vessels  might  be  undertaken  if  American  shipbuilders  could 
pvirchase  American  steel  plates  and  other  steel  fixings  for  ships  as  cheaply  as  they 
are  sold  by  the  American  steel  men  to  the  shipbuilders  in  Scotland  and  England. 
He  is  not  aware  that  in  the  transportation  of  freight  any  foreign  Government — with 
the  exception  of  France  and  Italy,  where  it  has  proven  a  failure — is  aiding  its 
merchant  marine  by  subsidies.  Germany  never  gave  a  general  subsidy,  but  practi- 
cally only  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line.  In  France  there  is  a  general  suDsidy, 
but  it  has  not  stimulated  its  merchant  marine.  The  subsidy  paid  by  France  was  not 
a  failure  because  she  bought  her  ships  on  the  Clyde,  for  she  paid  a  higher  rate  to 
those  which  were  buUt  at  home.  The  French  are  the  best  people  in  the  world 
for  the  construction  of  vessels.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  France  held  her  own  when  she 
had  a  subsidy.  Her  merchant  marine  may  have  increased  for  a  short  time,  but 
relatively  she  is  now  worse  off  than  she  was  before.  There  has  been  a  growth  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  all  the  maritime  nations  except  that  of  France. 

In  England,  so  far  as  Mr.  Howes  is  aware,  there  is  not  a  single  vessel  obtaining  a 
mail  subsidy  that  is  not  a  passenger  and  a  mail  carrying  steamer.  The  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  "Line  carries  freight  as  well  as  passengers,  but  its  main  resource  is  pas- 
senger business.  The  North  German  Lloyd  has  entered  the  passenger  business  to 
some  extent,  running  its  steamers  to  the  Far  East  and  dividing  its  money  with  the 
Hamburg- American.  These  lines  carry  freight,  but  are  more  particularly  maintained 
on  a  mail  schedule.  The  subsidy  is  paid  Dy  Great  Britain  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Line  on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  make  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  it 
would  be  profitable  for  freight  steamers  to  make.  No  other  lines  operating  in  the 
same  direction  care  to  meet  the  conditions  of  speed  placed  upon  this  line.  The 
purely  freight  steamers  plying  between  Englsmd  and  the  East  are  not  paid  subsidies. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  tonnage  of  the  Penmsular  and  Oriental  Line  is  about  500,000 
tons;  Mr.  Howes  does  not  know  definitely  how  many  are  on  the  mail  schedule.  The 
subsidy  paid  to  that  line  is  not  so  much  for  the  support  of  British  commerce  as  it  is 
"for  the  support  of  the  political  supremacv  of  the  British  Empire."  If  the  United 
States  were  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  from  Manila  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  pay  a  big 
subvention,  the  witness  would  consider  it  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
American  commerce  as  an  endeavor  to  combine  the  outlying  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  subsidy  bill  that  was  pending  in  the  last  Congress,  concludes  Mr.  Howes,  was 
not  a  wise  measure.  If  the  protection  granted  to  the  American  shipbuilder  by  that 
bill  were  accompanied  by  a  repeal  of  the  law  that  prohibits  the  purchase  of  foreign- 
built  vessels,  the  bill  would  not  be  so  objectionable. 

Norway  has  developed  her  merchant  marine  very  rapidly  without  any  subsidy. 
The  Norw^an  steamers  carry  a  very  large  share  of  American  business.  They  are 
employed  in  business  all  over  the  world,  and  have  been  very  successful,  making" very 
large  profits.  A  very  large  number  of  the  Norwegian  steamers  are  built  in  English 
and  Scotch  shipyards.     (705-711.) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  subsidies  for  building  up  our  merchant  marine.  That  is  the  policy  which  all 
European  nations  have  followed.    The  Latin-American  countries  are  "clamoring" 
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to  bay  our  floods,  but  can  not,  because  we  have  no  ships  to  deliver  the  goods  with. 
As  to  the  len^itb  of  time  for  which  subsidies  would  probably  be  necessarv,  we  might 
take  observations  from  the  older  countries.  He  does  not  suppose  that  tne  subsidies 
would  be  permanent.  He  would  put  the  handling  of  the  subsidies  in  the  hands  of  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which  should,  apparently,  have  some  con- 
trol over  the  rates  of  the  subsidized  lines.     (644',  645.) 

Mr.  Bbyamt  says  that  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  in  New  Orleans  in  respect 
of  the  ship  subeidy  bill.  A  great  many  people  do  not  believe  that  the  shipping  intei^ 
est  there  would  lie  benefited  by  such  a  measure,  but  that  only  a  few  ships  or  a  few 
companies  would  receive  any  benefit  from  it.  He  quotes  Mr.  Hill,  president  of  tiie 
Great  Northern  Railway,  to  the  same  effect.  There  is  a  general  opposition  in  New 
Orleans  to  Government  subsidies  in  any  form.  The  result  of  the  subsidy  to  the  sugar- 
growing  interests  in  Louisiana  has  not  met  with  general  satisfaction.  The  people  of 
New  Orleans  would  like  to  see  American  trade  carried  in  American  vessels,  and  if 
they  felt  that  subeidies  woxild  effect  this  result,  they  would  certainly  favor  it.  He 
admits,  however,  that  there  are  a  number  of  persons'in  New  Orleans  favorable  to  the 
measure,  and  that  some  of  the  commercial  exchanges  had  indorsed  it.  Mr.  Bryant 
thinks,  however,  that  it  would  not  make  freights  any  cheaper.  The  shipping  inter- 
ests of  New  Orleans  favor  liberal  Government  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi.     (399-400. ) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDBn,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  says  that  he  does  not  know  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  other  coastwise  lines,  but  so  far  as  he  individually  is  concerned 
he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  a  subsidy  would  be  beneficial.  There  is  no 
crystallized  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Coastwise  trade  could  not  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  a  subeidy  directly,  and  he  does  not  see  how  it  could  affect  those  interests, 
except  that  it  might  add  to  their  burdens  of  taxation.  Additional  trade  might  be 
secured  incidentally.     (460. ) 

Mr.  Haynb,  representing  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Line,  states  that  the  subsidy 
act,  in  his  opinion,  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  domestic  lines 
suffer  no  encroachment  from  foreign  bottoms,  since  it  is  illegal  for  foreign  vessels  to 
transport  an^  local  business  on  the  coast.     (421. ) 

4.  riree  glupe. — Mr.  Howbs  especially  urges  that  Americans  should  be  permitted  to 
buy  vessels  abroad  for  operation  under  the  American  flag.  He  says  that  the  atwment 
for  free  ships  is  not  an  argument  for  free  imports.  The  free-ship  idea  has  be^n  to 
confine  a  foreign-built  vessel  sailing  under  the  American  flag  to  the  foreign  trade, 
while  an  introduction  of  free  goods  in  this  country  means  they  are  to  be  used  in  com- 
petition in  this  country.  If  the  policy  of  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessels  to  come 
into  this  country  was  adopted  it  would  "lead  to  one  of  the  worst  commercial  wars  ever 
seen,  in  which  the  United  States  would  be  the  sufferer,  because  we  would  be  asking 
foreign  nations  to  buy  of  us  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  casting  obstacles  in  their 
way.  If  the  restrictions  now  existing  were  taken  off,  most  of  the  Canadian  vessels 
would  be  built  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  not  on  the  Canadian  side.  If  the  vessels 
on  the  lakes  were  restricted  to  voyages  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
countries  the  lake  trade  would  not  amount  to  anything.  Foreign  ships  purchased 
in  Europe  by  Americans  should  be  given  full  American  register,  but  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  coastwise  trade.     (712.) 

5.  CoU  of  thipbuildirw  in  America. — Mr.  Howes  asserts  that  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  foreign-buut  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  depends  largely  upon  thechar- 
acter  of  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  used.  The  roughly-built  freight  steamer  costs 
relatively  more  to  build  in  this  country  than  the  highly  finisnedpaasengersteamer.  The 
reason  tnat  Mr.  Cramp  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  Russian  and  Japanese  battle  ships  and  cruisers  is  because  of  the  immense  amount 
of  sidlled  American  labor  that  has  entered  into  the  construction  of  these  vessels.  The 
relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  amounted  to  much  less  than  would  be  the  case 
with  the  common  freight  earner,  where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  practically 
everything.  Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde, 
have  told  nim  that  all  the  woodwork  for  their  steamers  was  either  made  in  Cincinnati 
or  by  laborers  who  had  been  imported  from  Cincinnati  to  Glasgow,  the  American 
workmen  being  superior  in  this  kind  of  work  to  those  of  England  and  Scotland.  One 
reason  why  American  shipbuilders  are  not  able  to  produce  the  average  freight  vessel 
as  cheaply  as  the  foreigners  is  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
low  price  on  steel  which  the  foreign  builders  get  even  from  the  American  manufac- 
turers. It  is  hard  to  say  whether  that  condition  exists  now  or  not,  but  it  did  last  year 
or  the  year  before.  It  is  quite  likely  at  this  time  that  foraroughly  constructed  freight 
steamer  the  labor  cost  would  be  greater  here  than  abroad,  even  if  the  steel  plates  could 
be  obtained  at  the  same  price  that  they  could  be  on  the  Ty  ne.  There  is  a  great  advan- 
ti^  in  this  country  in  tne  matter  of' labor,  despite  high  wages,  because  of  its  great 
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efficiency.  The  manager  of  s  large  shipyard  on  the  Clyde  has  told  the  witness  that 
he  was  able  to  get  only  about  four  days'  work  a  week  from  his  men,  on  account  of 
drunkenness.  This  was  true  through  almost  all  the  northern  part  of  England  and 
the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  the  loss  to  labor  and  capital  being  such  as  to  give  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  for  all  American  industrial  undertakings.     (705-708.) 

6.  Cott  fff  iransporiing  exports  and  imports. — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  in  considering 
the  cost  of  the  import  and  export  trade  to  this  country  it  is  not  fair  to  take  both  of 
these  matters  into  consideration,  because  the  cost  of  transporting  the  exports  is  largely 
paid  by  the  foreigners.  It  is  more  equitable  from  the  American  standpoint  to  con- 
sider only  the  cost  of  handling  the  imports.  lie  thinks  from  $30,000,000  to 
$40,000,000  a  year  would  ligitimately  cover  this  cost,  possibly  $40,000,000.  Ameri- 
can ships  carry  about  8  per  cent  of  tne  trsuffic.  The  American  tonnage  is  carrying  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  import  trade,  and  always  has,  than  of  the  export  trade.  Last 
year  the  American  vessels  carried  between  13  and  14  per  cent  of  the  import  trade, 
and  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  export  trade.  The  cost  of  freighting  some  articles  from 
Europe  to  this  country  is  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  their  cost,  and 
the  witness  does  not  believe  that  the  average  freight  rate  is  $15  per  ton.  (709, 710, 
711,712.) 

7.  Mr.  Morgan's  purchase  of  steamships. — Mr.  Howbs  points  out  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Mor- 
ran  was  able  to  buy  the  Leyland  Line  of  steamships  without  being  hampered  by  laws. 
That  line  represents  seven  stock  waterings,  and  yet  Mr.  Morgan  paid  a  premmm  on 
that.  The  vessels  are  under  the  English  fla^,  which  is  no  particular  disadvantage; 
the  question  of  having  them  under  the  American  flag  is  perhaps  one  of  sentiment. 
He  does  not  believe  that  any  subsidy  bill  will  pass  unless  Mr.  Morgan's  lines  get 
some  of  the  benefits.  The  Leyland  tine  is  reported  to  have  paid  15  to  20  per  cent  a 
year,  even  on  its  overcapitalization.  He  regards  this  purchase  of  Mr.  Morgan's  as 
simply  a  development  of  his  general  system  of  transportation.     (705,  708,  709.) 

D.  Nicaraguan  Canal. — Mr.  Wheeler,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Trade,  says  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  in  California  is  in  favor  of  the 
construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal.  It  is  true  that  the  opening  of  the  canal  will 
bring  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York  into  closer  competition  with  San  Francisco. 
The  canal  will  become  a  gateway  to  the  Orient,  while  San  Francisco  is  about  the  only 
gateway  at  present.  While  San  Francisco  might,  for  its  immediate  interest,  consider 
the  opening  of  the  canal  a  disadvantage,  the  general  benefits  to  the  State  must  be 
great  and  would  react  upon  the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  canal  will  open  a  highway 
for  the  transportation  of  California's  products  to  tfie  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  Europe. 
The  fruits  and  other  perishable  products  which  must  now  go  by  rail  can  be  put  into 
refrigerator  vessels  and  sent  by  the  canal,  or  the  railroads  will  liave  to  make  rates  to 
compete  with  the  canal.  The  consumption  of  California  products  will  be  increased, 
new  markets  will  be  opened  up,  and  more  money  will  be  brought  to  California  pro- 
ducers, and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  entire  State,  will  tlius  be  benefited.     (751. ) 

Mr.  Stubbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  does  not  agree  with  the  popular 
supposition  that  the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  will  vastly  increase  the 
trade  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  Orient.  The  canal  will  do  San 
Francisco  much  damage,  tending  to  bring  New  York,  Minneapolis,  and  the  aggres- 
sive Eastern  cities  nearer  by  water  than  they  are  now  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  Orient.  The  railroads  are  going  to  carry  most  of  the  local  business  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  any  case.  There  are  already  too  many  railroads  there,  and  by  competition 
among  themselves  and  with  the  canal  they  may  be  forced  to  make  rates  which  will 
put  them  repeatedly  into  bankruptcy,  but  after  each  bankruptey  they  will  be  better 
able  to  beat  the  canal.  The  advantage  to  California  in  securirig  more  direct  trans- 
jwrtation  to  Europe,  particularly  of  its  grain,  is  small  compared  with  the  disadvan- 
tages, especially  as  that  export  trade  is  constantly  diminishing  in  volume.     (768. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  thinks  that 
the  Government  ought  to'build  and  operate  an  isthmian  canal,  but  he  adds  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  absurd  to  spend  $200,000,000  to  build  a  canal  and  have  no  stiips 
of  our  own  to  go  through  it.     (638,  644.) 

Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  commercial  men  in  New  Orleans  believe  that  that  city 
would  be  helped  immediately  and  more  largely  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  by  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.     (397. ) 

E.  Oriental  trade. — Mr.  Wheeler  believes  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the 
United  States  in  oriental  trade,  and  that  this  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  Cali- 
fornia. Until  a  few  years  ago  only  2  or  3  steamers  a  month  left  San  Francisco  for 
the  Orient,  while  now  there  are  about  12  monthly.  The  Chinese  are  learning  to  use 
American  flour  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  They  are  an  imitative  people,  and  the  habit 
will  increase  rapidly.    Instead  of  California  shipping  wheat  to  Liverpool,  there  to  be 
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ground  and  distributed,  it  will  in  the  future  turn  the  wheat  into  flour  and  ship  it  to 
the  Orient,  and  the  selling  of  ilour  is  a  more  profitable  busineae.  Mr.  Jamee  J.  Hill 
has  been  building  very  large  vessels  in  anticipation  of  this  flour  trade,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it  has  already  l>een  developed. 

As  yet,  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  ojiinion,  business  with  the  Philippine  Islands  has  not 
been  developed  greatly  except  in  the  shipping  of  goods  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Mer- 
chants do  not  like  to  sell  goods  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  war.  When  the  war  is 
entirely  over  the  witness  thinks  that  manv  San  Francisco  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers will  exploit  the  Philippine  trade,  the  people  are  already  being  educated  up 
to  the  use  of  our  products  by  the  presence  of  the  army  in  the  islands. 

Mr.  Wheeler  holds,  however,  that  it  will  be  desirable  and  necessary  for  our  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  tastes  of  foreign  consumers  in 
making  and  packmg  goods.  With  thw  in  view  a  Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  has  recently  been  established.  The 
witness  believes  that  the  secret  of  the  decline  of  the  British  trade,  particularly  ob 
compared  with  the  Grerman,  is  chiefly  the  fact  that  the  British  have  insisted  upon 
the  buyers  taking  what  they  gave  them,  while  the  German  have  asked  the  bayets 
what  they  wanted.     (751,  752.) 

F.  Boston  export  trade.— Mr.  Howes,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  testifies  that  Boston,  next  to  New  York,  is  the  largest  commercial  port 
of  this  country.  For  the  year  1900  its  exports  were  $123,858,000,  and  its  imports 
$68,630,000.  Its  trade  has  been  growing  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  it 
fell  off,  owing  chiefly  to  the  war  in  South  Africa.  On  this  account  the  freight  rates 
practically  doubled,  thus  interfering  temporarily  with  the  development  of  the  trade. 
He  thinks  the  trade  for  the  year  1901  will  be  considerably  over  $2(K), 000, 000  in  value. 
(700.) 

Transportation  facilitiea  at  Bodon. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  one  reason  why  the  Boston 
trade  has  developed  to  the  extent  it  has  is  because  of  the  splendid  facilities  estab- 
lished there  by  the  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies.  The  railroad  com- 
panies have  built  their  own  wharves,  landing  sheds,  and  elevators,  and  are  prepared 
without  intermediate  charges  to  put  grain  intended  for  Europe  on  the  vessels.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  system  of  carrying  freight  in  regular  steamers,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  tramp  steamers,  was  early  developed.  Boston's  trade  to  Liverpool  is  greater 
even  than  that  of  New  York  City.  The  steamers  are  of  the  largest  size  for  freight- 
carrying  purposes,  but  their  limit  has  been  reached  now,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the 
harbor  channel.  The  largest  freight-carrying  lines  are  the  Leyland,  the  Dominion, 
the  Cunard,  and  the  Warren.  The  first  three  of  these  carry  passengers  to  some 
extent,  but  the  last  one  is  a  freight  line  exclusively.     (700-701.) 

O.  Ocean  traffic  at  New  Orleans. — (See  also  Mistissippi  River  traffic,  p. 
CLXXxvi.) — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  there  are  fourteen  different  lines  of  steamships 
that  come  to  New  Orleans  regularly.  Two  of  them,  namely,  the  Leyland-West  India 
Line  and  the  Elder-Dempster  Line,  are  the  two  largest  lines  owned  in  America.  Ship- 
ments are  also  made  to  Cuba  over  the  Southern  Pacific  Line.  There  are  no  American 
steamers  landing  at  New  Orleans  engaged  in  foreign  business.  The  American  lines 
are  engaged  in  coastwise  trade.  About  1,400  stefunships  come  to  New  Orleans  in  a 
year.  A  good  many  tramp  steamers  touch  at  New  Orleans,  but  there  is  no  regularity 
m  respect  of  their  trips. 

Mr.  Bryant  states,  further,  that  the  foreign  vessels  trading  with  New  Orleans  are 
not  so  fast  as  the  vessels  trading  at  New  York.  Most  of  them  are  freight  vessels, 
which  require  from  14  to  18  days  to  cross  the  ocean,  their  speed  being  from  10  to  14 
knote.  Few  vessels  there  do  passenger  traffic.  The  Cromwell  Line,  between  New 
Orleans  and  New  York,  is  practically  the  only  line  having  any  passenger  traffic  out  of 
New  Orleans,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  line  to  New  York  being  a  freight  line. 
Foreign  vessels  touching  at  New  Orleans  bring  their  crews  with  them,  as  there  is  a 
law  in  Louisiana  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  crews  in  her  ports.  The  crews 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  vessel,  that  work  being 
done  by  home  labor.     (399-400.) 

This  witness  says  also  that  English  tonnage  at  New  Orleans  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country.  If  there  were  a  sufiiciency  of  water  at  the 
jetties,  much  lai]^r  vessels  would  trade  there  than  now.  There  is  only  26  feet  of 
water  at  the  jetties,  and  many  vessels  trading  at  New  Orleans  could  load  at  28,  29, 
and  30  feet,  while  some  vessels  are  building  that  could  load  at  35  feet.  Some  of 
the  larger  vessels  have  to  go  out  with  lees  than  a  full  caxgo.     (394. ) 

Export  trade  from  New  Orleans. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  facilities  for  the  trans- 
fer of  ^in  from  barges  to  ocean-going  ships  is  nearly  perfect  at  New  Orleans. 
The  Illmois  Central  Bailroad  has  a  whari  with  a  very  large  modem  elevator,  and  is 
building  another  at  a  cost  of  11^000,000.     The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  has  a  large 
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elevator  and  is  building  another.  The  bulk  grain  business  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  at  any  other  port  in  the  United  States.  It  is  indeed  now  the  second  port  in 
import  and  export  values.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  condition  of  grain  com- 
ing from  barges;  there  is  no  damage  to  grain  handled  in  that  climate.  Breadatuffs 
go  from  New  Orleans  almost  everywhere  in  the  world,  especially  to  Central  America, 


West  Indies,  and  Europe.     (393.) 

Import  trade  of  New  Orleant. — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  import  trade  at  New 
Orleans  is  increasing  quite  steadily,  and  consists  of  sugar  largely  and  some  lumber. 
The  return  car^  on  oarges  going  upriver  is  largely  sugar.  There  are  two  large 
sugar  refineries  m  New  Orleans.     (389.) 

Z.— TKAirSFOBTATZOK    OK    THE    MIB8IS8IPPI    Ain>    TBIBXTTABT 

RIVKUS. 

A.  Statistics  and  character  of    Hlsslsstppl   River  commerce. — 

1.  Oeneral  condition  of  river  traffic. — ^Mr.  John  W.  Bryant,  secretary  of  the  Steamboat 
Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  states  that  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  very  greatly  decreased  in  recent 
years,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  railroad  traffic  of  places  affected  by  river  trans- 
portation, but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Super- 
vising Inspector  shows  that  in  1899  and  1900  there  were  more  steam  vessels  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  than  ever  before.  There  is  a  loss  of  through  traffic,  but 
a  great  deal  of  traffic  which  formerly  was  through  traffic  would  now  be  denominated 
local  traffic.  Formerly  a  vessel  starting  from  St.  Louis  would  make  New  Orleans  the 
point  of  distribution  for  all  the  traffic  to  the  other  river  ports,  whereas  now  a  vessel 
starting  from  St.  Louis  would  trade  locally  with  the  points  between  there  and  New 
Orleans,  and  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  New  Orleans  would  only  have  about  one-third 
of  the  frei)|bt  with  which  it  originally  started. 

The  mam  reason  why  the  traffic  on  the  Mississipi)!  has  apparently  decreased  is 
because  of  the  ill^timate  methods  pursued  by  the  railroad  companies  in  respect  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  principal  river  ports.  Another  reason  is  that  the  con- 
ditions of  navigation  greatly  interfere  with  traffic.  While  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  money  in  improving  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  the  results  are 
not  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  Government  usuallv  commences  its  operations  too 
late,  waiting  until  the  river  gets  low,  and  oftentimes  before  much  work  can  be  done 
the  snag  boats  have  to  quit  because  of  low  water.  Sometimes  the  snags  removed 
were  deposited  along  the  Danks  of  the  stream,  and  the  next  rise  picks  them  up  and 
carries  them  back  into  the  channel.     (387,  388,  392-394.) 

2.  iSatistic*  a»  to  amount  of  traffic. — Mr.  Bryant  states,  further,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  furnish  full  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River,  because  there  is  no 
exact  record  kept.  The  steamboats  have  "trip  books,'  in  which  is  entered  the  up 
and  down  freight  of  each  trip,  but  no  other  record  is  kept.  Some  12  or  15  years  ago 
the  witness  prepared  a  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  river  coming  into  New 
Orleans  for  the  2  years  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  the  Eads 
jetties  and  for  the  2  years  after  their  completion,  and  he  found  that  one-third  of 
the  traffic  of  the  river  had  been  diverted  through  the  development  of  the  railroads. 
In  the  census  of  1890  complete  returns  of  the  commerce  on  the  waterways  could  not 
be  secured.  A  few  years  ago  railroad  interests  concerned  in  the  building  of  a  bridge 
prepared  for  their  own  use  statistics  of  the  river  commerce,  which  the  witness  thinks 
were  colored  more  or  less  in  favor  of  the  railroads,  and  they  put  the  diversion  of 
business  at  34  per  cent.  In  the  year  1900  Mr.  Bryant  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
commerce  of  the  river.  This  table  shows  that  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  Gulf,  with  its  larger  tributaries,  has  6,298  miles  of  water,  5,695  miles  of  which 
are  actually  navigable.  In  the  census  report  of  1890  for  this  system  the  commerce 
was  shown  to  amount  to  6,401,203  tons.  Mr.  Bryant's  statistics  show  7,693,998  tons. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  steamboats  passed  over  the  river  in  that  year,  making 
6,212  trips.  Their  net  tonnage  was  62,314,  the  value  of  the  vessels  being  $4,331,000. 
The  tonnage  carried  amounted  to  1,590,004  tons.  The  iMtrges  numbered  1,635, 
and  they  made  2,470  trips.  Their  value  was  $2,003,000.  The  net  tonnage  of  all  the 
vessels  was  1,471,128  tons,  and  their  value  $6,334,000.  This  exhibit  does  not  include 
the  vessels  engaged  in  harbor  work,  ferries,  railroad  transfer  boats,  or  Government 
steamers.  The  total  amount  in  tons  carried  on  the  Mississippi  River  between  Cairo 
and  New  Orleans  was  4,708,355  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $94,605,762.  The  coastwise 
and  foreign  tonnage  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  via  the  river  amounted  to  2,985,643 
tons,  of  a  total  value  of  $144,704,136,  making  the  grand  total  7,693,998  tons  and  a 
total  value  of  $239,309,898.  The  principal  commodities  carried  on  the  river  were 
612,242  bales  of  cotton,  166,049  tons  of  cotton  seed,  153,664  tons  of  BU(tar,  and 
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444,539,180  feet  of  lumber  and  logs.  Sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen  tona 
of  steel  rails,  or  nearly  3,500  carloads,  were  carried  on  bargee  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
Orleans.     (387-389.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  Markham,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  testifies  that  prior  to  1870  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  transported  the  greater  part  of  tne  freight  and  passengers  of 
that  valley.  Since  that  date  a  Itage  railroad  mueage  has  been  constructed.  From 
1870  to  1900  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  Mississippi  \^lley  increased  from  27, 182  miles 
to  over  110,000  miles.  The  census  reported  that  in  1889  there  were  7,445  vessels 
plying  on  the  river,  with  a  capacity  of  3,393,378  tons,  and  that  10,858,894  passengers 
and  over  31,000,000  tons  of  freight  were  transported.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
improved  facilities  afforded  by  the  railroads  the  river  traffic  at  the  important  trade 
centers  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  appreciably  declined. 

Mr.  Markham  says,  further,  that  the  statistics  of  the  river  trade  are  very  meager. 
He  submits  tables  showing  the  relative  volume  of  traffic  by  rail  and  river  at  St 
liouis  and  New  Orleans,  aa  follows: 

Tonnage  received  and  thipped  by  river  at  St.  Louis  for  the  yean  named. 


1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Tbru. 
893,860 
1,037,625 

Toni. 

680,790 

601,862 

Tont. 
512,000 
2i5,680 

^rwarded 

T\m»  affreight  by  rail  received  and  forwarded  at  St.  Louigfor  the  years  named. 


1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Received 

Tbru. 
6,096,624 
2,755,680 

Tbnt. 
9.969.291 
5,270,850 

Trmt. 
15,375,441 
9,180,309 

The  cotton  receipts  by  river  at  New  Orleans  in  1880  were  64  per  cent  of  the  entire 
cotton  receipts  of  that  place;  in  1890,  20  per  cent,  and  in  1899,  only  15  per  cent, 
showing  a  large  decline  in  the  river  cotton  trade.  The  rail  receipts,  on  the  other 
habd,  were  in  1899  over  300  per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  1880. 

Cotton  receipts  at  New  Orleans. 


1880. 


1890. 


1899. 


Bale*. 

By  river I    1,0W,622 

ByraU 627,577 


Balet. 

425,828 
1,722,478 


Balet. 

343,450 
1,936,177 


Mr.  Markham  also  refers  to  a  statement  made  by  the  captain  of  a  steamboat  line  at 
New  Orleans  in  September,  1900,  to  the  effect  that  so  much  business  was  diverted 
from  the  river  to  rail  that  as  the  boats  go  out  of  commission  the  prospects  for  profits 
were  so  uncertain  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  replenish  the  fleets.  _ 

The  witness  says,  however,  that  there  are  six  steamooat  companies  with  24  steam- 
ers plying  between  St.  Louis  and  other  river  ports,  bejiides  64  independent  packets 
and  towboats.  At  Memphis  there  are  two  packet  companies  and  a  line  of  steamers 
running  north  and  soutn.  At  Cincinnati  there  are  29  steamers,  M'ith  a  tonnage  of 
16,711  tons,  engaged  in  freight  and  passenger  business  between  that  city  and  other 
river  ports. 

The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  still  a  potent  factor  in  diminishing  railroad 
rates  and  revenues.  There  is  a  large  river  transportation  of  heavy  and  bulky  articles, 
where  time  is  not  essential  to  the  movement  of  the  traffic.     (425-428. ) 

3.  DenrabilUy  of  better  Oalisties. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  statistics  of  river  traffic 
are  not  complete.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  river  interest  if  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommisBion  would  compile  such  statistics.    There  is  a  growing  impreseion 
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that  the  river  traffic  is  decreasing,  and  that  the  rivers  are  not  worth  improving  any 
more.  The  statistics  secured  by  the  Government  engineers  are  not  complete,  and 
thoy  are  about  the  only  statistics  that  are  secured.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the 
Government  to  gather  the  statistics  than  for  a  private  individual.     (398.) 

4.  NaoigahU  season. — Mr.  Bbyakt  states  that  the  navigable  season  on  the  Missia- 
sippi  is  more  irregular  and  shorter  than  it  was  25  or  30  years  ago.  He  believes  this 
condition  is  brought  about  principally  by  the  denuding  of  the  forests;  the  water  is 
brought  down  more  quickly  than  formerly.  Another  cause  is  the  levee  system  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river;' before  that  system  was  adopted  there  were  many  large 
basins  filled  by  the  river's  overflow,  the  water  from  which,  gradually  draining  back 
into  the  river,  prolonged  the  rise.  The  freshets  come  mainly  from  the  Ohio  River, 
the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi  freshets  not  causing  any  trouble  in  the  lower 
river.     (393.) 

5.  Barge  lines  on  the  river. — Mr.  Markh.\m  testifies  that  the  barge  lines  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  on  account  of  their  large  tonnage  capacity  and  their  cheapness,  con- 
duct a  large  amount  of  the  transportation  on  the  river.  "  The  St.  Louis  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Tran.sportation  Company  early  in  the  eighties  organized  a  consolidation 
of  three  barjce  companies  previouslv  in  existence. 

The  capacity  of  these  barf^es  was  from  50,000  to  66,000  bushels.  A  towboat  would 
often  start  from  St.  Louis  with  4  to  6  barges  attached  with  a  cargo  of  from  200,000  to 
300,000  bushels  of  bulk  grain  besides  other  kinds  of  freight.  The  consolidated  line 
had  a  capacity  of  moving  3,000,000  bushels  of  grain  per  month. 

These  old  barge  lines,  continues  Mr.  Markham,  were  abandoned  because  they  did 
not  pay.  The  original  barge  line  on  the  Mississippi  was  started  in  the  interest  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  was  a  Gould  property  and  had  no  interests  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  November,  1900,  a  new  steel  barge  line,  consisting  of  a  tow- 
boat  and  2  barges,  went  into  operation  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  These 
boats  are  designed  to  draw  not  to  exceed  9  feet  of  water,  and  are  expected  to  be  very 
successful.  A  recent  trip  took  54  days  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  return. 
The  witness  does  not  know  that  any  of  the  railroad  companies  have  an  interest 
in  this  new  line,  but  they  are  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  it.  (426, 432, 
441.) 

6.  7\-arun>oriation  cm  the  Ohio  River. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade, 
declares  that  Ohio  River  shipping  has  lost  its  existence  with  the  exception  of  the 
transportation  of  very  heavy  commodities,  of  which  it  still  carries  a  greater  tonnage 
than  any  other  river  m  the  country.  No  railway  transportation  can  ever  deprive  the 
Ohio  River  of  its  immense  coal  tonnage.  It  is  increasing  constantly,  but  there  is  no 
shipping  now  of  sugar  or  molasses.     (697. ) 

B.  River  ImproTementa. — 1.  Jetties  at  mouih  of  Mmimppi. — Mr.  Bryant 
states  that  under  the  Eads  system  of  jetties  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
was  deepened  from  9  to  26  feet.  Another  of  the  passes  will  be  opened,  the  jetty 
system  also  being  employed  in  that.  Eads's  proposition  was  that  the  jetties  would 
he  self-maintaining,  the  scour  of  the  river  being  sufficient  to  keep  the  channel  open, 
and  dredges  being  used  merely  as  an  auxiliary.  The  present  plan,  however,  is  to 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  dredges,  and  use  the  jetties  as  an  auxiliary.  The 
wind  blows  from  all  directions  and  sand  is  carried  by  the  waves.  Jettias  are  intended 
to  prevent  filling  from  these  forces  as  well  as  to  serve  their  legitimate  purpose.  Mr. 
Eads,  when  he  got  to  26  feet,  thought  a  sufficient  depth  had  been  reached.  Now, 
with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  vessels,  26  feet  is  not  sufficient.  New  York  Harbor 
has  received  an  appropriation  to  increase  the  depth  from  35  to  40  feet.  At  Liv- 
erpool about  $9, 000,000  is  being  spent  to  deepen  the  harbor.  At  the  time  the  jetties 
were  constructed  the  longest  vessel  that  came  up  to  New  Orleans  was  about  350  feet. 
Now  vessels  are  coming  up  500  feet  long.  New  jetties  will  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained by  contract  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Government  engineers. 
(394-395.) 

Mr.  Mabkham  says  that  all  that  would  now  seem  wanting  to  fully  complete  the 
Missis-iippi  River  as  a  vigorous  and  active  competitor  of  the  railways  for  all  time  is  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  float  ships  of  15,000  or  20,000 
tons.  Large  ships  could  afford  to  materially  reduce  freight  rates  to  foreign  countries 
on  the  valley  products,  and  the  rates  on  the  shipments  for  domestic  use  would  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  reduced  export  rates.  A  yearly  expenditure  sufficient  to 
insuredeep  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  repaid  more  than  ten- 
fold in  the  benefit  to  the  producing  community  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     (430, 431. ) 

2.  Ohio  River  navigation. — Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River  is 
very  often  entirely  suspended  for  a  season,  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  water. 
Except  where  locks  and  dams  are  used  the  river  sometimes  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
and  some  inches  in  depth.    The  bridges  across  the  stream  ore  often  the  source  of 
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g7«at  danger,  one  bridge  in  particular  being  so  low  that  during  the  last  rise  of  the 
river  steamboats  could  not  pass  under  it.  The  money  losses  from  these  bridges  have 
been  enough  to  pay  for  anv  bridge  across  it,  not  counting  the  loss  of  life.  More  ton- 
nage is  carried  on  the  Ohio  River  than  on  all  the  other  rivers  in  the  Mississippi 
Vwley  tc^ther.  Practically  all  the  coal  used  in  New  Orleans  and  along  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  comes  down  from  Pittsburg  on  bargee.  The  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  River 
had  been  so  filled  up  by  corporations  making  more  building  room  that  the  river 
has  become  very  narrow  and  the  water  gathers  and  runs  out  very  quickly.  Some- 
times a  big  rise  at  Pittaburg  will  last  hardly  long  enough  to  get  out  two  runs  of  coal, 
while  years  ago  there  would  be  water  for  several  months.     (388,  392,  394. ) 

Mr.  Andehson,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  states  that  a 
most  remarkable  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  is  in  progress  by  means  of  movable 
dams.  The  first  of  these  dams,  that  at  Davis  Island,  has  given  Pittsburg  a  harbor  from 
10  to  12  miles  long  and  as  deep  as  desired  all  the  year  round.  When  the  water  is  high 
enough  to  be  fit  for  boating,  the  dam  is  removed.  When  the  rivers  fall,  the  dam  is 
put  in  to  store  the  water.  A  lock  is  used  to  enable  boats  to  pass  the  dam  when  it  is 
in  uae.  The  lock  at  Davis  Island  is  the  lai^gest  in  the  world.  There  are  some  12 
dams  now  imder  contract,  and  when  they  are  finished  the  period  of  navigation  on 
the  Ohio  River  will  be  increased  2  or  3  months.     (643,  647. ) 

C  Freight  rates — Competition  with  railroads. — 1.  influence  of  river  rate* 
on  railroad  rate*  (see  also  as  to  effect  on  long  and  short  haul  rail  rates,  pp.  cvii,  ff). — 
Mr.  Markham  says  as  to  the  infiuence  of  the  river:  "The  complexities  and  necessi- 
ties which  confront  tlie  railroads  in  rate  making  are  such  as  to  make  this  river.influ- 
enee  almost  conterminous  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  one  side  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  other.  *  *  *  The  recognized  principle  for  rate  construction  *  *  * 
has  rendered  it  imperative  that  certain  fixed  relations  shall  be  established  in  railroad 
rates  to  common  points  of  destination  from  various  points  of  origin." 

The  river,  continues  the  witness,  makes  the  rates  from  Bt.  Louis  to  Memphis  or  New 
Orleans  and  the  railroads  running  between  those  points,  to  get  a  share  of  the  traffic,  must 
necessarily  offer  rates  approximating  those  made  by  the  river  craft.  While  Chicago 
18  not  situated  on  the  river,  it  would  be  placed  at  a  disadvanta^  as  regards  the  Mem- 
phis or  New  Orleans  trade  if  it  were  not  put  on  a  relatively  fair  rate  plane  with  St. 
Louis  to  enable  Chicago  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  compete.  Again,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  in  the  outlying  towns  of  importance  contiguous  to  Chicago, 
who  are  seeking  markets,  will  demand  from  the  railroads  which  serve  them  such 
favorable  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  market  their  products  as  against  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis,  and  it  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  roads  to  comply.  Cities  farther 
removed  that  would  be  affected  in  the  sale  of  their  products  by  the  favorable  rates 
given  the  others  would  likewise  make  demands  upon  the  railroads  which  serve  them, 
and  their  demands  would  be  granted,  and  thus  ''the  demand  would  spread  step  by 
step  until  almost  the  entire  northern  country  had  partaken  in  a  measure  of  the  low 
rates  made  necessary  in  the  first  instance  by  the  river  influence." 

Mr.  Markham  says  also  that  by  Mississippi  River  competition  the  railroads  are 
prevented  from  keeping  up  rail  rates  to  leading  Southern  trade  centers. 

Mobile  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  from  the  Mississippi  River,  is  supplied 
with  railroads  which  have  no  interest  in  New  Orleans,  and  its  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers compete  with  those  of  New  Orleans  at  common  marketa.  New  Orleans, 
being  on  the  river,  is  enabled  to  have  low  rates,  and  therefore  the  Mobile  roads  are 
obli^d  to  give  the  same  rates  to  that  city  from  St.  Louis  and  points  north  as  are 
given  to  New  Orleans.  'Other  trade  centers  in  Alabama  compete  in  common  terri- 
tory with  Mobile  and  New  Orleans;  and  therefore  their  rates  from  the  North  can  not 
be  greater  than  the  Mobile  rate  plus  the  low  rates  up  from  Mobile  by  the  Alabama 
Kiver,  because  they  must  be  put  on  the  same  plane  as  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 
Galv«!ton  (360  miles  west  of  New  Orleans)  has  no  river  advantages,  but  the  railroads 
serving  that  city  deem  it  proper  to  put  it  on  a  plane  whereby  the  Northern  products 
can  be  exported  therefrom  as  well  as  from  New  Orleans,  and  this  arrangement 
would  affect  outlying  and  intermediate  towns  between  Galveston  and  the  ^Iis80uri 
River. 

In  this  way  specific  rate  differentials  are  established  between  trade  centers  inter- 
ested in  effecting  sales  of  their  products  in  common  territory.  Industrial  enterprises 
remote  from  the  river  thus  secure  much  more  favorable  rates  than  the  railroads 
would  be  justified  in  making  if  the  river  influence  did  not  exist. 

In  the  same  way  the  rat^  from  the  East  to  the  West  are  affected  by  the  river 
rates.  Grain  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  would  pay  a  rate  approximating  that 
from  Elansas  City  to  St.  Louis  plus  the  low  barge  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
and  whatever  rate  is  made  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  must  be  made 
also  from  the  other  Missouri  River  towns.     (429,  430. ) 
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Mr.  Markham  submita  the  following  table  as  showing  the  fall  of  ratce  by  rail  io 
the  Missiseippi  Valley  under  influence  of  river  traffic: 

AU-rail  rates  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to  Southern  cities. 


Commodities. 

1882. 

1900. 

to.  85 

1.16 

.33 

.36 

.33 

to.  34 

Pork 

.82 

.20 

Heats 

.30 

Hay 

.20 

2.  River  rates  and  raihvay  rates  compared. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  river  rates 
are  very  much  cheaper  ordinarily  than  the  railway  rates.  The  rate  on  bulk  erain 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  is  10  cents  per  hundred;  in  barges  only  3i 
cents.  A  line  of  whaleback  barges  has  recently  been  established  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans.  They  are  of  a  larger  draft  and  are  towed  tandem,  and  can  be 
moved  with  much  less  expense  than  the  old-style  barges.  The  manager  of  this  new 
line  asserts  that  if  he  could  be  assured  of  not  less  than  8  feet  of  water  all  the  year 
round  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo  he  could  carry  bulk  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  for  2  cents  per  bushel. 

The  rates  on  the  river  are  generally  uniform,  but  when  the  river  is  low  they  are 
a  little  higher,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  navigation.  The  witness  quotes  Mr. 
McRae,  member  of  Congress  from  Arkansas,  who  states  that  when  the  river  is  up, 
cotton  can  be  sent  from  Camden  to  New  Orleans  for  $1.25  per  bale;  when  the  river 
ia  down  and  the  boats  can  not  run,  the  rate  by  rail  is  $3.10  per  bale.  Mr.  McRae 
says  further  that  the  rate  on  flour  is  36  cents  per  barrel  by  steamboat  and  75  cents  by 
rail,  and  that  the  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  dv  water  from  Boston  to  Camden  is  79 
cents  a  hundred  and  by  raihroad  $2.02  per  hundred.     (389-390. ) 

3.  Railway  discrimination  and  river  traffic. — Mr.  Beyant  states  that  the  railroads,  in 
defiance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  make 
unremunerative  rates  from  the  principal  river  ports  to  New  Orleans,  often  carrying 
the  freight  at  a  loss,  and  recoup  their  losses  from  traffic  on  intermediate  points  not 
touchea  by  the  river.  The  railroads  have  fixed  the  rate  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to 
New  Orleansat  86  cents  per  bale,  while  from  points  away  from  Memphis,  they  receive 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  bale.  One  point  100  miles  from  New  Orleans  is  compelled  to 
pay  $2  per  bale  freight,  whereas  the  steamboat  rate  from  a  point  on  the  river  opposite 
that  point  is  only  60  cents.  The  Memphis-New  Orleans  rate,  after  deducting  25 
cents  for  insurance,  is  unremunerative  to  the  steamboat,  and  no  cotton  is  shipped 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  by  boat.  The  same  condition  exists  in  respect  of 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg  rates  to  New  Orleans.  These  discriminations  by  the  railway 
companies  destroy  river  traffic  at  competitive  points,  at  the  expense  of  the  commu- 
nities remote  from  competition.    Legislation  should  correct  this  evil.    (387,388,390.) 

4.  Space  and  weight  freight  rates  on  river  boats. — ^Mr.  Bryant  states  that  formerly  the 
freight  rates  on  the  river  boats  were  regulated  by  space  or  package.  A  barrel  of  flour, 
beans,  potatoes,  orsomething  of  that  sort,  was  carried  at  a  "dry  barrel"  rate;  molasses, 
vinegar  whisky,  oil,  etc.,  at  a  "wet  barrel"  rate,  and  boxed  goods  at  so  much  a 
box.  Large  cases,  etc.,  were  carried  at  so  much  a  foot.  Now  the  railroads  have 
forced  the  boats  to  carry  everything  by  weight.     (391.) 

5.  Combination  in  river  traffic. — Mr.  Beyant  states  that  there  has  been  no  attempt 
among  the  river  boats  to  r^ulate  the  rates  of  river  traffic,  because  it  ia  impossible  to 
doso.  AtNewOrleanstherewereSOsteamboatsinthefreightcarryingbusinesa;  lline 
has  3  boats,  another  6  or  7,  another  4,  and  the  other  17  are  individually  owned.  There 
is  no  connection  of  one  line  with  any  of  the  others.  Attempts  to  combine  these  inter- 
ests would  be  fruitless,  because  somebody  on  the  outside  having  a  boat  would  have 
the  same  opportunity  for  business.  Nobody  owns  the  river,  the  conditions  being 
different  from  that  of  a  company  owning  a  railroad  track.     (391-392. ) 

I>.  Miscellaneous. — 1.  Cost  of  transportation  by  river. — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  says  that  coal  is  carried  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  Orleans  by  water,  2,000  miles,  at  an  operating  cost  of  $1  a  ton,  or  less  than  half 
a  mill  a  ton  a  mile.  Coal  has  been  carried  by  contract  in  late  years  at  50  or  60  cents 
a  ton,  and  the  empties  brought  back.     (642. ) 

2.  Insurance  and  risks. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  insurance  on  boats  is  very 
heavy,  miming  from  8  to  18  per  cent,  because  navigation  is  so  dangerous.    Snags  can 
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not  be  kept  oat,  and  the  number  of  brid;^  acroee  the  stream  is  so  great,  and  they 
have  been  built  with  80  little  regard  for  navigation,  that  they  are  also  a  source  of 
danger.  Hardly  any  bridge  has  been  proposed  but  the  river  men  have  been  forced 
to  fight  to  have  it  so  constructed  as  not  to  interfere  with  navigation.     (392. ) 

3.  Lumber  transportatUm. — Mr.  Markham  states  that  the  decrease  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  lumber  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  is  attributed  partly  to  the  depletion  of  the 
forests,  but  largely  by  the  doing  away  of  the  middleman.  Twenty  years  ago  Chicago 
was  a  very  large  market  for  lumber  coming  down  by  ship  from  northern  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin.  Now  some  lumber  comes  in  this  way,  but  the  railroads  have 
built  into  the  lumber  legions  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  the  cars  are  loaded 
there  and  go  throtigh  to  their  destination  direct.  The  lumber  industry  in  the  South 
has  also  developea.  The  lumber  coming  down  the  Wisconsin  rivers  instead  of 
going  to  8t.  Louis  now  stops  at  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  towns  and  is  distributed 
from  there.     (431-432.) 

4.  Boat  building  on  nverg. — Mr.  Bryakt  states  that  boats  can  be  built  on  the  Ohio 
River  for  the  river  trade  better  than  anywhere  else.  Most  of  the  boats  used  on  the 
MiasisBippi  and  Missouri  rivers  are  built  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  Navy  Department 
is  eetabliBhing  a  large  dock  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  would  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  shipyard.  Small  sailing  vessels  have  been  built  there  from  time  to  time 
for  many  years,  and  occasionally  a  small  steamboat  has  been  built.    (397.) 

5.  Passenger  boats. — Mr.  Brtaht  states  that  at  present  there  are  not  so  many  of  the 
laive,  fine  passenger  boats  on  the  river  as  formerly  ran  from  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati 
to  New  Orleans.  One  reason  is  that  the  boats  have  to  remain  idle  so  long  during  low 
water;  another  reason  is  that  in  the  early  days  the  freight  from  St.  Louis  was  car- 
ried to  New  Orleans,  which  was  the  point  of  distribution  for  all  the  river  trafBc. 
Now  the  St.  Louis  traffic  is  distributed  along  the  river  as  the  boat  goes  down.  Vicks- 
burg,  Memphis,  and  Natchez,  which  formerly  did  not  operate  boats,  at  present  have 
one  or  more  lines  of  thefr  own,  but  none  of  these  lines  carrv  many  passengers, 
because  they  could  not  compete  with  the  railroads  for  this  line  of  business.  (392-^3. ) 

6.  Cotton  hales. — Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  the  steamboats  would  rather  handle  the 
flat  cotton  bale  than  the  round  one,  because  it  is  more  conveniently  stored  on  the 
boat.  The  flat  bale  contains  twice  as  much  weight  as  the  round  bale.  Out  of  78,000 
bales  exported  from  New  Orleans  in  one  day  recently  only  4,300  were  round  bales. 
(390-391.) 

XX.  THE  TAXATION  OF  BATLBOABS.    VALTTATIOIT  IN  BELATION 
TO  FBEIOHT  BATES,  ETC. 

A.  ITniformlty  of  taxation — A^UHtment  between  States. — Professor 
Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  declares  that  everyone 
who  knows  the  difficulties  of  State  taxation  of  railroads  must  welcome  anything  that 
looks  toward  uniformity.  The  railways  pay  all  the  way  from  $30  a  mile  up  to  $900  a 
mile,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  taxes  are  different  in  difierent  States.  If 
the  Federal  Government  should  make  a  proper  investigation  of  the  value  of  railway 
property,  especially  of  its  physical  elements,  Mr.  Adams  thinks  tliat  the  States  would 
accept  it  and  adjust  their  taxing  scheme  to  it,  and  probably  come  to  an  understanding 
among  themselves  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  valuation  of  the  roads  which  should  be 
assigned  to  each.     (382. ) 

Professor  Adams  considers  that  even  if  a  fafr  valuation  of  a  whole  railroad  system 
were  arrived  at,  the  division  of  the  valuation  among  the  several  States  on.  the  basis 
of  mileage  would  not  be  equitable.  The  pro  rata  rule,  for  instance,  would  benefit 
Wisconsin  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  Michigan.     (.383.) 

B.  Taxation  and  valuation  of  railroads  In  Sllcbigan. — 1.  Present  sys- 
tem and  proposed  changes. — Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says  that  Michigan  has  a  system  of  special  corporation  taxes,  by  which 
railroads  and  other  properties  of  that  class  are  taxed  on  their  gross  earnings,  the  rate 
varying  with  the  classification  of  the  corporation.  The  gross  earnings  of  railroads 
are  determined  for  purposes  of  taxation  by  adding  to  all  local  earnings  within  the 
State  a  certain  proportion  of  interstate  earnings.  This  method  was  required  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  but  at  the  last  election  an  amendment  was  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  permitting  the  use  of  the  ad  valorem  system  of  taxation. 
The  people  Iwd  come  to  feel  that  the  taxes  which  the  corporations  paid  under  the 
statute  were  not  equal  to  the  rate  of  taxation  under  the  general  property  law.  A 
special  tax  commission  was  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  the 
railways  for  the  purpose  of  aetermining  this  question.  Air.  Adams  describes  the 
methods  of  this  investigation  in  detail.    While  the  result  of  the  in%'estigation  does 
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not  show  values  as  high  as  the  advocates  of  ad  valorem  taxation  had  claimed,  it  does 
show  that  the  railways  are  paying  relatively  less  than  other  property.  As  to  a 
choice  between  the  two  methods  of  taxation,  on  capital  value  and  on  gross  earnings, 
Mr.  Adams  says  a  choice  can  be  made  only  in  view  of  practical  conditions.  In  view 
of  practical  conditions  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  for  Michigan  to  undertake  the  ad 
valorem  scheme  of  taxation,  "because  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  yet  r^dy 
to  establish,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  might  well  establish,  a  distinct  scheme  of  corpora- 
tion taxation."     (374,  383,  384.) 

Professor  Adams  says  that  the  question  is  not  yet  settled  in  Michigan  whether  rail- 
way corporations  should  be  taxed  uniformly  at  the  average  rate  throughout  the  State, 
or  taxed  on  their  propertv  within  each  district  according  to  the  rate  in  the  district. 
(384.) 

Professor  Kipley  refers  to  the  taxation  law  which  has  recently  been  enacted  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  The  law  endeavors  to  distinguish  between  the  tangible,  phys- 
ical property  of  a  road  and  its  nonphysical  property.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  see  how  much  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  every  kind  of  public-service  corpora- 
tion now  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  An  estimate  is  made  of  how  much  an  entire 
railroad  is  worth  solely  as  tangible,  physical  property;  then  it  is  ascertained  what 
the  earnings  of  the  road  have  been  on  an  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  what  is 
a  fair  capitalization  of  those  earnings.  After  this  is  done  an  endeavor  is  made  to 
determine  the  difference  between  the  tangible,  physical  property,  which  is  taxed 
under  the  general  property  laws  of  Michigan,  and  the  larger  sum  which  represents 
what  would  be  a  fair  capitalization  of  the  road  on  the  basis  of  it^^  earnings.  The 
difference  is  considered  to  be  the  value  of  its  franchise,  which  is  subject  to  special 
taxation.    (305.) 

2.  Recent  effortt  a»  to  vcdwUion  of  railroads. — Professor  Adams  describes  the  method 
bv  which  a  special  tax  commission  in  Michigan  investigated  the  value  of  the  railroads 
of  the  State.  The  plan  adopted  involved,  first,  an  appraisal  of  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  the  road,  and,  second,  an  appraisal  of  what  was  termed  the  nonphysical  ele- 
ment. In  regard  to  the  physical  properties,  the  cost  of  reproduction  was  made  the 
basis  of  valuation.  To  determine  the  cost  of  reproduction  a  very  thorough  survey 
of  the  roads  was  made.  The  services  of  men  who  had  acted  as  engineers  and  had 
built  considerable  amounts  of  road  were  secured,  and  specialists  were  hired  for  every 
portion  of  the  work.  For  estimating  the  grading,  profiles  of  all  the  roads  were 
secured,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  roads  was  traveled  over  by  agents  of  the  com- 
mission, so  that  they  could  tell  from  personal  observation  about  what  the  cost  of 
grading  and  embankmg  would  be.  The  number  of  freight  cars  of  certain  classes  was 
furnished  by  the  roads  and  the  nulroad  commissioners,  and  then  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars  in  each  class  was  personally  investigated  to  give  a  basis  for  setting  a  correct 
price  on  them.  The  cost  of  interlockings,  the  cost  of  ballast,  the  cost  of  warehouses, 
the  cost  of  docks,  all  were  personally  investigated  by  representatives  of  the  tax  com- 
missioners. For  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  the  commission  relied  on  the  services 
of  expert  real  estate  agents  of  the  localities.  In  important  cases  they  went  so  far  as 
to  trace  the  deeds  of  abutting  property  to  find  out  what  such  property  was  selling 
for.  The  railroads  were  at  first  not  interested  in  this  investigation,  but  when  they 
found  that  it  was  carried  on  ^n  an  honest,  o])en,  and  scientific  manner,  without  any 
political  bias,  they  at  least  gave  the  agents  of  the  commission  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing on  their  property,  and  one  of  the  important  roads  loaned  the  services  of  its 
architect,  on  condition  that  he  do  no  work  on  the  property  of  his  own  road. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  a  railroad  are  not  subject  to  "deterioration;  but  others, 
such  as  'ties  and  rolling  stock,  are.  When  the  cost  of  reproducing  each  item  of 
physical  property  had  been  determined,  an  allowance  was  made  for  an  accepted  per- 
centage of  depreciation.  The  sum  of  the  remainders  was  the  accepted  value  of  the 
physical  property  of  the  road. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  investigation  the  commission  adopted  the  clas-sification  of 
construction  expenses  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  ("ommission 
as  the  basis  of  its  analysis.  This  has  been  worked  out  in  much  detail  and  with  great 
care. 

Professor  Adams  believes  this  theory  of  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  reproduction 
to  be  entirely  sound  except  in  its  application  to  land.  In  strict  theory  at  least  it  does 
not  seem  proper  to  apply  the  principle  of  reproduction  except  to  properties  that  can 
be  reproduced,  and  reproduc«i  in  unlimited  quantities  at  uniform  cost.  The  value 
of  land  is  the  opportunity  that  it  gives  for  the  location  of  an  industry.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  that  value  can  not  be  properly  arrived  at  on  the  theory  of  cost  of  repro- 
duction. 

Having  decided  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  phvsical  properties,  the  commission 
submittM  to  Professor  Adams  the  problem  of  framing  a  rule  for  valuing  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  franchises  of  these  corporations. 
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ProfcMor  Adams  submitted  to  the  commission  his  views  on  this  question  in  a  letter 
which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

This  nonphysical  or  Immaterial  element  Is  not  a  simple  commercial  element,  but  includes,  among 
other  things,  tlie  following: 

1.  It  Includes  the  franchise  (a)  to  be  a  corporation;  (b)  to  use  public  property  and  employ  public 
authority  for  corporate  ends. 

2.  It  includes  the  possession  of  traffic  not  exposed  to  competition,  as,  for  example,  local  traffic. 

5.  It  includes  the  possession  of  traffic  held  by  established  connections,  although  exposed  to  compe- 
tition, as,  for  example,  through  traffic  that  is  secured  because  the  line  in  question  is  a  Unit  In  a 
through  route. 

4.  It  includes  the  benefit  of  economies  made  possible  by  increased  density  of  traffic. 

6.  It  includes  a  value  on  account  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  industries  served  by  the 
corporation,  as  well  as  of  the  organization  and  vitality  of  the  Industry  which  renders  the  service. 
This  value,  consequently,  is.  In  part,  of  the  nature  of  an  unearned  increment  to  the  corporation. 

As  corroborating  the  existence  of  this  element  of  value  in  all  successful  corporate  enterprises,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  the  following  facts; 

1.  Corporations  almost  universally  are  bonded  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  value  of  physical 
properties  less  the  proceeds  of  the  stocic  issued.  If  traffic  or  good  will  or  franchises  or  organizations 
can  be  made  security  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  possess  an  established 
commercial  value? 

2.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  courts,  in  placing  railway  properties  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  to  defend 
their  action  by  the  assertion  that  the  step  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
property.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  the  courts  recognize  organization  as  an 
element  of  value? 

8.  The  universal  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  general  property  tax  by  some 
special  method  of  taxation  in  the  case  of  railways  is  an  aclcnnwledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
property  tax  by  ordinary  methods  of  assessment  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  full  value  of  corporate 
proper^.  The  general  property  tax  worlted  well  when  the  major  portion  of  property  was  material 
and  viable:  it  failed  to  work  well  when,  through  the  development  oi  corporate  enterprises  and  credit 
relations,  immaterial  values  came  to  be  relatively  significant. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  best  method  of  valuing  this  intangible  property. 
The  method  of  appraisement  on  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  Donds 
has  something  in  its  favor,  but  is  n<>t  satisfactory.  Of  all  the  roads  in  Michigan 
there  were  onl^  four  of  whose  stocks  and  bonds  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
quotations  to  give  a  reasonable  basisof  valuation.  Another  objection  to  this  method 
for  State  purposes  is  that  when  this  valuation  is  obtained  it  is  the  valuation  of  the 
system.  There  still  remains  the  further  question,  what  portion  of  the  valuation  of  the 
system  to  assign  to  the  State.  Moreover,  in  the  present  case  the  commiB.sion  by  insti- 
tuting an  appraisal  of  the  physical  assets  of  the  corporations  had  committed  itself  to  a 
rule  inconsistent  with  the  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Abandoning  this  method 
the  value  of  the  intangible  property  must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  information 
secured  from  the  accounts  of  the  corporations.  There  are  two  accounts  which  might 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  general  balance  sheet  and  the  income 
account.  The  general  Dalance  sheet  contains  a  nominal  statement  of  the  coat  of  the 
road  and  equipment,  but  this  statement  has  often  no  relation  to  the  actual  cost  or  the 
actual  value.  Any  fair  appraisement  of  railway  property  must  be  reduced  to  a  basis 
of  earning  power,  and  this  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  income  account  of  the 
roads.  Another  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  this  basis  is  that  the  rules  of  book- 
keeping, so  far  as  this  account  is  concerned,  are  fairly  uniform  for  all  railways. 
The  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  far  as  this  particular  account 
is  concerned,  have  been  approved  by  the  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners 
and  willingly  accepted  by  the  association  of  railroad  auditors.  Professor  Adams 
believes  also  that,  so  far  as  operating  expenses  are  concerned,  the  roads  follow  as 
strictly  as  possible  the  rules  laid  down.  Having  accepted  the  general  principle  of 
valuation  on  the  basis  of  earning  power,  Professor  Aaams  lays  down  his  rule  for 
determining  earning  p>ower,  as  follows: 

The  rule  submitted  for  the  appraisal  of  the  immaterial  values  of  railway  properties,  or  what  I  pre- 
fer to  term  the  capitalization  ot  corporate  organ  Izatlon  and  business  opportunity,  is  simple,  h.s  follows: 

1.  B^n  with  gross  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  theaggregate  of  operating  cxpen.scs,i 
and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  "income  from  operation."  To  this  should  be  atklcd  '  income 
of  corporate  Investments,"  giving  a  sum  which  may  be  termed  ■'  total  income,"  and  which  represents 
the  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  Its  capital  and  for  the  determination 
of  its  annual  surplus. 

2.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount— that  is  to  say,  "  total  income,"  as  an  annuity  properly  charge- 
able to  capital— a  certain  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  propertiei. 

3.  From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  rents  paid  tor  the  lease  of  property  operated  and  perma- 
nent improvementa*  charged  directly  to  income.  The  remainder  would  represent  the  surplus  from 
the  grosa  earnings  from  the  year's  operations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  Investigation  may  be 
accepted  as  an  annuity  which,  capitalized  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  gives  the  true  value  of  imma- 
terial properties. 

To  oDvlate  the  criticism  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  place  of  a  single  year's  income  acconnt  the  average  Income  account  of  a  period  ot  ten  years 
be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  computation.    The  reason  for  accepting  a  period  of  ten  years  Is  that  under 

'  The  Michigan  system  of  railway  accounts  prescribed  by  the  railroad  cummisMioner  Includes  taxes 
In  '•  operating  expenses,"  and  for  the  purpose  ot  this  analysis  such  inclu.sion  may  be  accepted. 

*  Some  improvements  are  charged  to  "operating  expenses,"  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis 
■neh  a  rule  bean  no  significance. 
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ezlatlng  commeTcial  oonditloiu  It  is  likely  that  the  corporation  whose  property  is  appraised  would, 
daring  that  period,  pass  through  years  of  both  prosperity  and  adversity. 

It  Will  be  observed  that  the  above  rule  falls  to  appraise  the  speculative  element  In  railway  prop- 
erty. While  this  element  doubtless  affects  the  price  nf  corporate  stocks  and  corporate  bonds,  It  is 
not  entirely  clear  that  it  should  Influence  appraisals  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Should,  however, 
the  commission  desire  to  compute  the  present  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations  in  the 
future  as  well  as  upon  earnings  In  the  past,  the  pertinency  of  the  above  rule  would  not  thereby  be 
Impaired.  This  Is  true,  because  the  speculative  value  of  properties  most,  from  the  nature  o(  the 
case,  be  a  modiflcation  of  their  value  computed  upon  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity. 

An  additional  advantage  of  this  method  of  valuation,  in  Professor  Adams's  opinion, 
is  that  it  leaves  so  little  to  judgment.  There  is  only  one  question  of  judgment;  the 
selection  of  the  proper  rate  per  cent  for  capital.  In  considering  this  question  it  was 
assumed  that  an  investment  which  paid  a  sure  4  per  cent,  free  of  taxation,  w^ould  at 
the  present  time  command  par.  Four  per  cent,  free  of  taxes,  on  the  value  of  the 
physical  property,  was  therefore  set  apart  as  an  annuity  due  to  the  invested  capital. 
The  tax  on  the  physical  property,  separately  deducted,  was  fixed  at  1  per  cent,  on 
the  following  ground:  The  average  rate  of  taxation  in  Michigan  is  about  14.75.  The 
average  appraisal  of  property  is  a  tout  65  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  average  tax,  there- 
fore, is  about  1  per  cent  of  tne  actual  value  of  the  property. 

The  question  arises  why  it  would  not  be  as  well  to  capitalize  net  income  to  begin 
with  and  not  undertake  the  appraisal  of  physical  property.  The  chief  reason  lies  in 
the  matter  of  rates  per  cent.  That  method,  would  make  it  impossible  to  allow  an 
income  on  the  physicsd  property  at  one  rate  and  to  capitalize  the  remainder  of  the 
net  earnings  at  another  rate.  Such  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made.  The  income 
based  on  the  physical  property  is  free  from  all  risk  of  legislative  interference.  Our 
courts  have  held,  that  no  legislature  or  commission  can  rMuce  rates  to  a  point  which 
will  not  pay.  In  some  cases  the  interest  on  the  bonds  has  been  made  the  basis,  but 
the  idea  is  expressed  more  carefully  in  the  recent  Minnesota  case  as  a  certain  rate 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  physical  property.  There  is  then  a  judicial  bulwark 
against  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  below  4  or  6  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing the  property.  But  when  a  road  shows  a  value  in  addition  to  this  physical 
valuation,  legislatures  are  at  liberty  to  depress  rates  so  as  to  deprive  corporations  of 
a  part  of  that  value.  There  is  then  some  risk  attending  this  part  of  the  income. 
Because  of  the  risk,  buffers  of  it  ought  to  be  allowed  a  ni^her  rate  per  cent  than 
investors  who  have  no  risk.  Therefore,  while  the  commission  fixed  tne  annuity  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  physical  plant  at  4  per  cent,  it  capitalized  the  surplus 
earnings  on  the  basis  of  a  net  income  of  6  per  cent,  after  deducting  1  per  cent  for 
taxes. 

A  somewhat  intricate  question  arises  in  the  case  where  no  income  applicable  to 
interest  on  capital  is  left  after  paying  the  operating  expenses.  It  seems  to  Professor 
Adams  that  it  would  be  strictly  just  m  such  cases  to  reduce  the  value  below  the  cost 
of  reproduction.  The  earning  power  ought  still  to  be  made  the  basis  of  valuation. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  way  other  property  is  treated.  If  a  man  puts  up  a  house 
in  a  place  where  no  one  wants  to  rent,  the  local  appraiser  may  lighten  his  taxes  some- 
what, but  he  will  not  lighten  them  a  great  deal. 

In  three  cases  the  usual  rate  of  capitalization  of  the  surplus  income  was  departed 
from.  In  one  case  a  road  had  only  been  running  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  had 
not  come  to  a  point  where  deterioration  added  much  to  its  operating  expenses.  In 
two  or  three  years  its  operating  expenses  would  be  going  up.  Its  surplus  mcome  was 
therefore  capitalized  at  10  per  cent.  In  another  case  a  road  had  run  into  a  lumber 
region  and  had  been  very  prosperous.  But  now  the  lumber  was  all  gone  and  the 
income  of  the  road  would  be  diminished.  To  estimate  the  earning  power  of  the  road 
on  the  basis  of  its  actual  earnings  during  the  last  ten  years  would  be  to  estimate  it  too 
high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fort  Street  Depot  Company,  which  owns  the  union 
depot  in  Detroit,  has  a  contractual  income  which  is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
To  that  company  a  capitalization  based  on  a  low  annual  rate  was  applied,  because  its 
income  is  sure.     (374-381.) 

C.  Taxation  of  railroad§  In  Minnesota.— Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  railroads  in  his 
State  pay  a  percentage  upon  their  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  both  State 
and  local.  The  whole  amount  goes  into  the  State  treasury.  There  has  been  Rome 
agitation  of  the  question  of  dividing  some  part  of  it  among  the  counties,  but  it  has 
not  been  done.  A  new  road  pays  1  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings  for  the  first  3 
years;  for  the  next  7  years  it  pays  2  per  cent;  after  10  years  it  pays  3  per  cent. 
The  question  is  now  agitated  in  tne'  State  of  raising  the  tax  to  4  or  4 J  per  cent.  The 
Chicago  Great  Western  holds  an  old  charter  which  provides  for  a  gross-earnings  tax 
of  only  2  per  cent.  The  State  is  bound  by  this  as  far  as  that  road  is  concerned. 
Gross  earnings  for  purposes  of  taxation  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  earnings  on  local 
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basinesB  within  the  State,  and,  second,  a  proportion  of  earnings  on  interstate  bnei- 
neas  based  on  the  mileage  of  the  road.  Mr.  Teieberg  presents  a  table  showing  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  bv  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1899. 
The  amount  increased  hxim  $743,075  in  1890  to  $1,036,262  in  1892.  Then  it  fell  off 
to  $923,864  in  1893  and  to  $850,109  in  1894.  From  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased 
to  $1,444,504  in  1899.     (366,  367. ) 

D.  Valuation  of  railroad  property  by  IVational  GoTemment. — 

Professor  Adams  gives  the  following  reasons  for  thinking  that  Congress  should  under- 
take the  valuation  of  railroad  property:  "First,  because  it  would  greatly  assist  in  the 
development  of  a  uniform  system  of  State  taxation  of  interstate  property;  second, 
that  it  is  essential  for  the  intelligent  application  of  the  theory  of  reasonable  freight 
and  passenger  rates;  third,  it  would  enable  the  roads  to  supply  what  now  they  can 
not  supply  from  their  accoimts,  and  in  that  way  an  annual  statement  of  their  property 
under  the  prescribed  classification."     (384.) 

Professor  Adams  savs  that  if  the  Federal  Government  once  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  value  of  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States,  a  continuous  account 
of  their  value  might  readily  be  kept  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  Oon- 
gi«£B  would  give  the  commission  power  to  require  the  reports.  The  form  of  annual 
reports  that  the  railroads  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  contains 
a  page  for  this  information;  but  in  a  reorganization  the  new  company  that  takes  the 
property  does  not  care  anything  about  the  book  accounts  of  the  previous  corporation, 
does  not  know  anjrthing  about  them,  and  does  not  take  them  over  and  report  on 
them  to  the  commission.  Yet  the  machinery  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  probably  sufiicient  to  secure  a  continuous  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  the 
value  of  the  roads,  with  one  exception — it  has  no  authority  over  contractors.  If  a 
law  were  passed  by  Congress,  or  by  the  States,  compelling  people  who  build  roads 
under  contract  to  file  reports  showing  the  cost,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  accounts  up  to  dkte.     (382.) 

Rdation  to  freight  rateg. — Professor  Adams  thinks  that  a  valuation  of  all  the  roads  of 
the  country,  similar  to  that  which  has  recently  been  made  in  Michigan,  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  basis  for  the  fixing  of 
reasonable  railroad  rates.  In  a  recent  State  case  in  Minnesota  the  principle  has  been 
laid  down  that  a  scheme  of  rates  which  permits  a  payment  of  5  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  reproducing^  the  road  is  reasonable.  In  many  cases  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is 
finallT  determined  by  the  ability  of  a  corporation  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds. 
But  tne  bonds  do  not  represent  the  real  cost  or  the  real  value  of  the  road.  If  for 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  the  true  value  of  the  physical  property  of  the  road  could 
be  substituted,  we  should  have  something  that  courts  and  commissions  could  work 
apon.    (381.) 

ZXI.  GOVEBNKEirr  OWNEBSHIF  OF  FUBLIO  irrrLITIZiS,  ESFEOI- 

ALIiT  RATLBOABS. 

A.  Oeneral  argument  for  govemment  oMmeraiiip. — 1.  Prineiplet  of 
comparwon  of  public  and  private  operation. — Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the 
National  Pubhc  Ownership  League,  declares  that  the  fundamental  test  of  any  insti- 
tntion,  method,  or  service  must  be  its  effect  upon  the  public  good,  its  relation  to 
morals,  manhood,  government,  industry,  civilization,  and  progress — not  the  financial 
results,  but  the  results  on  manhood.  Material  wealth  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  civilization.  Public  utilities  exist  not  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  material  wealth  but  for  human  development    (123. ) 

Professor  Parsons  makes  an  analytic  summary  of  his  arguments  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion, contrasting  the  difficulties  of  private  railways  with  the  advantages  of  public 
railways  in  twenty-five  separate  paragraphs  under  each  heading.  This  summary 
noay  be  conveniently  referred  to  and  is  not  here  repeated.     (170-172.) 

2.  The  aim  of  public  and  private  service  compared. — Professor  Parsons  asserts  that 
the  chief  difference  between  public  and  private  monopolies  is  that  private  monopo- 
lies aim  at  dividends  for  stocknolders,  while  public  monopoly  aims  at  giving  a  serv- 
ice for  the  entire  community,  irrespective  of  any  profit  that  may  be  made  from  the 
operation.  The  aim  of  the  private  monopoly  is  to  secure  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  for  the  present  time  only,  while  the  aim  of  the  public  monopoly  is  the  public 
good,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  future  generations;  the  acquisition  of  material 
wealth  beinga  subordinate  consideration.     0-24, ) 

Ftofessor  Parsons  refers  to  a  speech  by  Bismarck  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  in 
1876,  and  also  to  the  argument  oi  the  Prussian  cabinet  at  about  the  same  time  in 
support  of  his  proposition  that  the  aim  of  public  ownership  in  that  country,  as  in 
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others,  is  the  bettering  of  the  masses  of  the  people  for  all  time,  and  that  the  finnnnijtl 
interests  of  transportation  companies  should  be  but  a  secondary  consideration.  Bis- 
marck said  in  relation  to  state  railways: 

"  They  serve  chiefly  the  public  interests  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of  the  circulation 
and  transport  of  commodities  and  passengers;  besides,  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
they  aid  the  public  treasury,  and  in  all  events  promote  only  public  interests.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  private  railways  that  a  privil^e  granted  bv  the  state,  and  a  privi- 
lege that  could  not  be  made  use  of  without  the  nelp  of  tne  state — we  may  say  a 
monopoly  granted  by  the  government— should  be  le^iUy  exploited  in  behalf  of  pri- 
vate interests  and  private  pockets." 

The  argument  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  which  was  sent  to  the  Reichstag  in  1879, 
with  a  bill  providing  for  the  absorption  of  the  private  railways  by  the  state,  was  to 
the  same  effect.  Similar  arguments  have  been  advanced  in  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  New  Zealand  in  reference  to  the  taking  over  by  these 
countries  of  the  railways  from  private  ownership  to  the  state.     (124,  125. ) 

3.  Orowth  of  rmblic  mcTiership. — Professor  Parsons  declares  that  there  has  been 
continual  growth  of  the  idea  of  public  ownership  of  railroads  all  over  the  world. 
Public  and  private  systems  have  been  tried  at  the  same  time  in  Belgium,  Prussia, 
Austria-Hungary,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  every  one  of  them  the  private 
system  had  given  way  to  the  public  system  almost  entirely.  The  South  African 
Republics  and  Orange  Free  State  have  started  railroads;  and  in  Cape  Colony  2,000 
oaf  of  2,350  miles  and  in  Natal  all  the  railways  are  operated  by  the  State.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  to  a  very  laree  extent.  Even  in  England 
the  Government  is  the  owner  of  the  tel^raph,  and  the  French  Government  has  gone 
from  private  to  public  operation  of  the  telephone,  as  have  also  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  waterworks  and  electric-light  plants  in  our  own  country  are  coming  under  public 
management  very  rapidly,  over  half  of  the  waterworks  plants  in  the  United  States 
now  being  public  plants.  Out  of  50  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States  21  origi- 
nally built  and  now  own  their  own  waterworks  system,  while  20  of  the  others  have 
changed  from  private  to  public  ownership.  Fifty  years  ago  the  idea  of  public  owner- 
ship of  waterworks  was  as  vigorously  opposed  and  the  same  arguments  used  against 
it  as  are  now  used  in  reference  to  street  railways  and  railroads.  The  witness 
believes  that  the  next  half  century  will  see  as  great  a  change  of  sentiment  and  prac- 
tice in  the  field  of  transportation.  He  refers  also  to  the  growth  of  municipal  owner- 
ship of  street  railways  in  England,  and  states  that  while  in  1882  there  was  but  one 
municipaUty  operating  its  street  railway  system  now  there  are  thirty,  including 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other  large  cities,  and  that  as  fast  as  the  concessions  to 
private  companies  expired  the  municipalities  are  making  arrangements  to  take  over 
the  lines  and  operate  them.  There  is  a  movement  of  thought  toward  public  owner- 
ship of  municipal  monopolies  which  promises  great  things  for  the  future. 

Professor  Parsons  introduced  a  circular  giving  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
National  League  for  Promoting  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolies,  which  shows  that 
it  is  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country. 

The  witness  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  originally  the  fire-department  service,  the 
school  system,  the  public  roads,  and  even  the  administration  of  justice  were  in  private 
hands,  while  now  they  are  all  public.  If  the  principle  of  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities  is  a  right  principle,  it  should  be  carried  wherever  the 
reasons  for  it  apply.     (167-170.) 

4.  Scope  of  public  ownership  and  rapidity  of  movement  toward  it. — Professor  Parsons 
holds  that  in  the  taking  over  of  the  monopolies  by  the  public,  prosrress  ihould  be 
made  as  fast  as  experience  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  tne  evils  of  the 
monopolies  justify.  Public  ownership  is  desirable  as  to  public  utilities  or  monopolies 
of  essentfal  services,  such  as  transportation,  transmission  of  intelligence,  and  lighting 
and  waterworks  plants.  Beyond  that  he  believes  the  principle  of  cooperation  of 
private  capital  would  solve  the  practical  difficulties  in  most  cases.  A  natural  monop- 
oly, such  as  anthracite  coal,  should  be  made  public  ultimately. 

Professor  Parsons,  however,  does  not  believe  democracy  in  government  practical, 
except  in  a  bi^h  state  of  civilization,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  does  not  believe 
democracy  in  induetiy  practical  until  a  slightly  higher  civilization  has  been  reached 
than  exists  to-day.     (165-167. ) 

Professor  Parsons  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  United  States 
is  ready  for  public  ownership  of  railroads,  but  he  believes  there  is  a  strong-eentiment 
growing  in  favor  of  it.  The  utilities  should  not  all  be  taken  over  at  once,  even  if 
public  ownership  were  adopted;  at  present  the  only  public  utilities  which  might 
well  be  taken  over  by  the  General  Government  are  the  telegraph  and  telephone, 
while  some  municipal  utilities  should  now  be  taken  over  by  the  municipalities 
themselves.    (163.) 
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"  The  line  of  least  resistance  in  industrial  progress  is  to  work  for  pnblic  ownerBhip 
and  the  cooperative  organization  of  municipal  monopolies,  such  as  electric  light  ana 
street  railways,"  and  he  does  not  think  it  advisable  that  national  railways  should  be 
attempted  until  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  is  much  stronger  in  favor  of  it  than 
it  is  now.  So  far  as  the  tel^raph  and  telephone  service  is  concerned,  be  believes  it 
is  the  manifest  duty  of  Congress  to  at  once  take  the  first  steps  toward  making  them 
public.    (193.) 

6.  Method  of  lecuring  Government  ownerskiv. — Professor  Pabsons  states  that  there 
are  several  ways  by  which  the  public  mignt  take  possession  of  the  public  utility 
monopolies  without  a  dollar  of  taxation.  Thus  the  Government  may,  in  giving  a 
franchise,  put  into  it  a  clause  that  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period  it  shall  become  pub- 
lic property,  free  of  debt,  as  was  done  in  France  and  some  other  European  countries. 
Another  way  is  for  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  to  buy  up  utilities  and  pay  them 
off  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  system,  as  was  done  by  the  railroads  in  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria-Hungary.  Another  plan  is  for  a  group  of  citizens  to  advance  the 
capital  and  make  the  plant  a  public  one,  but  worked  under  a  lease,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion is  governed  by  the  private  parties  and  the  city  or  nation  together  until  the  capi- 
tal is  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings,  at  which  time  the  system  becomes  completely 
public. 

With  reference  to  the  tel^p^ph,  the  witness  believes  a  good  method  would  be  to 
offer  to  purchase  some  of  the  principal  lines  if  the  companies  were  willing  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  valuation,  but  that  if  they  were  not,  then  the  Government  might  build 
some  important  lines  under  its  constitutional  power  to  build  post-roads,  and  by  low- 
ering rates  somewhat  force  the  companies  to  reasonable  terms.  The  same  method 
might  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  railroad  system,  but  it  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  new  lines  ana  the  established  character  of  the 
present  system.  He  believes  the  most  practical  plan  would  be  to  buy  one  or  two 
great  systems  and  make  reasonable  rates  and  simple  tariffs  and  then  gradually  to 
absorb  the  other  systems,  on  the  same  plan  that  Prussia  and  New  Zealand  pursued. 
There  should  first  be  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the 
receipts  and  operating  expenses  of  the  companies,  so  that  there  should  be  no  exor- 
bitant price  paid  for  the  properties.  The  witness  recognizes  that  the  securities  of 
corporations  are  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  holder  of 
the  security,  which  should  not  be  violated  by  the  Government,  and  he  is  therefore 
in  favor  of  being  very  liberafon  this  score.  Even  if  there  were  watered  stocks,  and 
even  if  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  no  innocent  purchasers  of  securities,  when  a 
change  is  made  for  the  public  benefit  the  burden  of  the  change  should  fall  on  the 
whole  people,  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit,  and  not  on  any  particular  class.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  was  culpable  in  permitting  so  much  water  to  creep  into  the  capital- 
ization of  the  public  corporations.  He  does  not  think  the  Government  should  ever 
pay  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  any  of  the  public  corporations  when 
It  takes  them  over.     ( 191-193. ) 

Professor  Kiplby  says  that  if,  under  Government  ownership,  the  service  could  be 
maintained  as  our  pcwt-office  service  is,  as  the  Government  service  in  Germany  is, 
and  all  done  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  certain  of  the  abuses  of  the 
present  time  might  be  eliminated.  If,  however,  the  Government  is  to  have  control 
of  the  railroads,  it  ought  to  take  over  all  of  the  roads  at  once,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  competition  between  Government  roads  and  private  roads.  In  Belgium  they 
tried  Government  ownership  alongside  of  private  ownership,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Government  had  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  cut  rates  and  personal  discrimina- 
tion and  similar  abuses  in  order  to  live.  The  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  take 
over  all  the  roads  is  so  great  that  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  is  removed  for  some 
years.  In  Germany  under  Government  ownership  the  service  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
at  the  level  of  American  efiiciency  by  any  means.  That  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
competition.     (294. ) 

Valuation  of  rai7roa(2«.— Professor  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comniiivion,  thinks  that  if  railroads  should  ever  be  taken  over  by  the  Grovernment 
the  method  of  valuation  which  has  recently  been  followed  in  Michigan  would  be 
substantially  correct  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  the  owners.  He  adds  that  when 
Prussia  bought  her  roads  they  were  valued  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  estimate  of  their 
earning  capacity.  The  French  roads  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  state  at  the 
expiration  of  their  charters  on  payment  for  the  rolling  stock,  and  without  payment 
for  the  right  of  way  or  the  connections,  but  if  the  Government  wishes  to  take  them 
over  before  the  expiration  of  the  charters  it  can  do  so  by  paying  an  annuity  for  the 
nnexpired  term  equal  to  the  average  net  earnings  of  the  7  preceding  years.     (386.) 

B.  Advantagfei  of  CrOTernment  o-wmcniliip  and  evil*  of  prtvate 
ownership.  (See  also  detailed  charges  by  Professor  Parsons  as  to  overcapitaliza- 
tion of  railroads  and  discriminations  practiced  by  them,  pages  lvix,  c.  ) — 1.  JJeJinition 
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and  ditcuation  of  monopoly. — Professor  Passonb  definee  monopoly  as  any  advantage 
which  tends  to  shut  out  competition,  whether  it  be  a  franchise,  railroad  rebate,  or  other 
privilege.  Every  railroad  in  the  country  is  a  monopoly  in  that  it  has  its  advanti^es 
in  regard  to  local  traffic  and  tends  to  shut  out  competition  in  r^ard  to  that  traffic. 
Many  other  industriee  are  also  monopolies,  though  they  may  not  be  wholly  free  from 
competition.  While  public  ownership  would  l«  one  of  the  greatest  monopolies  that 
could  be  imagined,  still  it  is  a  public  monopoly,  in  which  there  is  no  evil.  The  fault 
is  not  with  monopoly,  but  with  private  ownership  of  it.  We  should  not  even  confine 
I>ublic  ownership  merely  to  monopolies.  Instance  the  case  of  public  schools,  libra- 
ries, fire  departments,  etc.,  which  are  operated  by  the  public  and  are  not  monopolies. 
(165.) 

2.  Private  monopoly  a  sovereign  power — Political  corruption. — Professor  Pasisons 
asserts  that  the  principle  of  the  private  monopoly  is  antagonistic  to  democracy  in 
that  it  means  a  concentration  of  power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  is 
also  an  exercise  of  a  sovereign  power  by  private  individuals  for  private  interests. 
The  charges  of  monopolies  engaged,  in  essential  serxdce,  such  as  transportation,  are 
in  the  nature  of  taxation,  which  is  certainly  a  sovereign  power.  They  are,  moreover, 
taxation  without  representation  and  for  a  private  purpose.  The  control  of  commerce 
in  foreign  goods  is  also  a  sovereign  power,  and  this  tne  transportation  companies  are 
able  to  exercise  even  to  the  extent  of  nullifying  the  tariff  law  by  making  excessively 
low  import  rates.  Private  monopolies  are  enabled  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of 
individuals  of  a  whole  State  or  section  of  a  State,  which  is  a  power  that  should  not 
be  exercised  even  by  the  sovereign  itself.  These  monopolies  are  even  able  to  exert 
a  large  control  over  the  Government.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  great  railroads, 
particularly  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  are  able  to  control  the  legisla- 
tures of  those  States  in  railroad  matters,  and  even  the  courts  themselves.  Even  in 
Massachusetts,  where  a  better  state  of  affairs  exists,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do 
anything  effective  in  legislation  affecting  the  railroads,  or  street  railroads,  or  the  gas 
and  electric  light  interests.  The  law  establishing  the  State  board  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  commissioners  waa  drawn  by  the  attorney  of  the  gas  monopoly  in  the 
interest  of  the  gas  company,  and  when  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  legislature 
all  over  the  country  to  study  the  subject  of  gas  and  electric  light  the  attorney  of 
these  interests  accompanied  it,  and,  it  is  often  charged,  wrote  its  report,  which  was 
naturally  against  public  ownership  of  these  utilities. 

Professor  Parsons  says  further  that  Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  had  stated 
that  the  street  railways  owned  the  Detroit  council,  and  were  continually  bribing 
them  and  had  tried  to  bribe  him.  The  same  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  almost 
every  State.  The  witness  asserts,  however,  that  the  people  are  perhaps  as  much  to 
blame  for  this  condition  of  affairs  as  the  railroad  companies,  and  are  possibly  estop- 
ped from  raising  any  serious  objection  so  long  as  the  laws  remain  aa  they  are,  because 
they  have  assented  to  the  growth  of  the  system.     (159,160. ) 

3.  Effect  of  public  ownership  on  diffusion  of  wealth  and  on  democracy. — Professor  Par- 
sons believes  that  the  tendency  of  public  ownership  is  toward  democracy  in  political 
life  and  against  what  he  terms  the'aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  would  abolish  arbitrary 
industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  which  is  surely  as  dangerous  as  arbitrary 
political  power.  There  is  also  an  educational  reason  favoring  public  ownership 
m  that  it  would  develop  the  mind  and  character  of  those  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  public  utilities.  The  underlying  cause  of  the  great  unrest  of  the  present  time  is 
that  while  we  have  experienced  an  enormous  progress  in  the  accumulation  and 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  of  political  power,  there  is  an  ever-intensifying  conges- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  industrial  field,  and  these  things  are  incompatible.  Democ- 
racy of  intelligence  can  not  continue  side  by  side  with  aristocracy  and  concentration 
of  power  in  industry."  The  great  fortunes  of  the  country  are  clustering  about  the 
industrial  monopolies,  because  they  are  produced  by  and  "fostered  by  these  monopo- 
lies, which  are  getting  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  of  profit. 

Professor  Parsons  maintains  that  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  results  in  a 
greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  while  the  policy  of  the  private  railway  systems  is  to 
build  up  great  fortunes  for  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  and  to  build  up  great 
cities  at  the  expense  of  other  individuals  and  other  communities.  The  policy  or  the 
countries  owning  and  operating  their  own  public  utilities  is  opposed  to  this  and  tends 
to  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth;  as  expressed  by  the  officials  of  New  Zealand,  the 
intent  is  "  to  have  no  millionaires  or  paupers. ' '     ( 156-159. ) 

4.  Cii'ilizalion — The  test  of  movement. — Professor  Parsons  argues  that  the  test  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  of  any  country  is  found  in  the  activities  of  the  people  of  that 
country  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  commercial  interests.  In  the  countries 
where 'there  is  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  this 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  a  greater  degree  of  activity  among  the  people  generally 
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than  elsewhere.  In  &11  the  countries  which  have  gone  from  private  to  public 
ownership  of  public  utilitiea  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  business.     (156. ) 

Professor  FiU'sons  believes  that  the  public-ownership  system  favors  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  intelligence  among  the  pe«ple  by  eliminating  the  conflict 
between  man  and  man  by  developing  sympathy  and  giving  labor  fuller  opportuni- 
ties, and  that  every  test  of  civilization  points  to  a  system  of  public  operation  of 
public  utilities  as  the  ideal  one.     ( 167. ) 

6.  Qmmderalion  of  general  welfare  under  public  ownership. — Professor  Parsons  holds 
that  public  ownership  would  eliminate  discriminations,  rebates,  special  concessions, 
and  matters  of  that  sort  entirely.  The  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  owners 
of  the  system  and  the  public  would  also  be  eliminated,  thereby  lowering  the  rates 
very  materially,  although  low  rates  are  not  the  only  desideratum  to  be  sought.  The 
removal  of  antagonism  and  the  harmony  brought  about  by  public  ownership  would 
redound  very  greatly  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  Germany  the  railways  were  coordinated  with  the  tel^ra^h,  telephone,  and  post- 
ofBce,  and  every  other  public  service.  The  railway  tariff  is  made  to  enforce  the 
national  tariff  instead  of  nullifying  it,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  United  States;  instance 
the  case  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  B&il  way  Company  some  years  ago  carrying  freight  from 
Liverpool  or  London,  through  New  Orleans,  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  -a  rate  of  $1.07, 
whereas  the  New  Orleans  products  of  the  same  grade  were  compelled  to  pay  a  rate 
of  from  $2.88  to  $3.70  to  San  Francisco. 

The  witness  refers  also  specifically  to  the  various  ways  in  which  in  Grermanv  the 
people,  especially  shippers  and  those  directly  interested,  are  put  in  touch  with  the 
control  of  the  railways  and  other  public  services,  so  that  their  interest  is  thereby 
increased  in  the  successful  operation  and  development  of  them,  and  so  that  these 
services  are  made  to  meet  the  public  needs.     (150-153.) 

6.  Qmgideration  of  local  interetUi. — Professor  Pabsons  asserts  that  the  railroads  have 
been  forced  by  competition  to  put  down  the  through  rates  between  large  cities,  while 
ihey  have  left  the  local  rates  practically  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  The  result  has 
been  to  build  up  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  One  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers in  the  country  to-day  is  the  rapid  growth  and  immense  massing  of  industrial 
power  in  the  cities.  In  the  countries  operating  their  own  railways,  an  exactly 
opposite  policy  has  been  pursued,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  less  congestion 
of  business  in  the  cities  and  a  greater  development  of  the  country  districts. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Germany  the  railways  are  operated  so  as  to  benefit  the  labor- 
ing man  and  to  improve  the  educational  service,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
agriculture.  In  New  Zealand  they  carry  the  laborers  at  cost,  or  even  a  little  below 
that,  and  make  rates  to  enable  the  city  workmen  to  live  in  the  countrjr  instead  of  in 
crowded  tenement  districts.  In  New  Zealand  the  workingmen  are  earned  at  50  cents 
a  week  in  and  out  of  the  big  cities,  and  in  Germany  in  and  out  of  Berlin  at  17  cents  a 
week,  a  workingman  being  enabled  to  liveO  or  10  miles  out  of  Berlin  and  go  to  and 
fro  as  many  times  as  he  chooses  for  an  entire  year  for  $4.. 50.  In  New  Zealand  cheap 
excursions  are  made  for  school  children,  the  rate  being  ordinarily  4  miles  for  a  cent, 
and  the  school  children  of  the  primary  grades  being  carried  to  and  from  school  free 
of  charge,  as  is  also  the  case  in  some  of  the  Australian  states.  It  is  admitted  that 
on  traffic  of  this  kind  the  railroads  are  losing  money,  but  the  educational  value  to  the 
state  is  far  greater  than  the  cost  to  the  treasury.  Agricultural  products,  where  rail- 
roads are  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  are  carried  at  very  low  rates,  some- 
times free,  and  in  case  of  emei^ncy  tarm  stock  is  also  carried  free,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  developing  the  a^cultural  interests  of  the  country.     (136, 137. ) 

7.  Effect  of  public  oumershxp  on  labor. — Labor  also  would  be  benefited  by  public 
ownership,  says  Professor  Pabsoms.  The  witness  would  not  abolish  the  brother- 
hoods connected  with  the  railways,  but  he  would  apply  civil-service  methods  to  rail- 
way employees.  He  instances  New  Zealand  as  a  case  m  point  where  public  ownership 
is  in  v<»ne,  and  states  that  the  construction  of  railways  is  so  arranged  there  as  to 
relieve  depression  instead  of  creating  it.  Railway  management  there  aims  also  to  aid 
farmers  in  obtaining  the  labor  they  need  in  harvest  time,  work  on  the  railroads  and 
other  public  works  oeing  reduced  in  the  summer  season,  when  farm  labor  is  needed, 
and  increased  in  the  winter,  when  labor  needs  employment.  The  management  also 
lets  out  contracts  for  construction  directly  to  cooperative  groups  of  workers,  with  the 
result  that  the  average  wages  made  by  the  men  are  nearly  double  what  they  were 
able  to  make  under  tne  old  system  of  private  contract,  because  the  men  put  more 
enei^  into  the  work,  while  the  result  has  been  a  saving  to  the  state  at  the  same 
time,  08  well  as  the  development  of  sympathy  and  cooperative  effort,  which  is  one 
of  Uie  most  important  tests  of  civilization.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system,  nine  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  unemployed-labor  agitation  in  New 
ZeaixDA.    (16&-162.) 
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8.  Safely. — Professor  Pabsons  claima  that  there  would  be  greater  safety  in  the 
operation  of  railways  under  public  management  than  under  private  management, 
and  instances  many  cases  where  private  corporations  have  neglected  or  refused  to 
provide  safety  appliances  until  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  law.  Under  public 
ownership  the  Government  would  he  interested  in  ha\'ing  all  safety  appliances  in  the 
first  instance,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  witness  presents  the  following 
table  of  statistics,  showing  that  in  the  cases  where  public  ownership  is  in  force  the 
number  of  railway  accidents  is  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  cases  where  private 
ownership  is  in  force.     (153,  164.) 
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C  Rates  and  costs  of  operation. — 1.  Principles  of  rate  making  under  pub- 
lic and  private  ownerMp. — ^Professor  Parsons  introduces  two  diagrams  to  illustrate 
the  movements  of  rates,  efficiency  of  service,  receipts,  etc.,  in  connection  with  pub- 
licly and  privately  owned  and  operated  railways,  and  contends  that  it  can  be  dem- 
onstrated that  the  results  of  actual  experience  coincide  with  the  curves  of  the 
diagrams,  showing  that  private  ownershif)  seeks  the  high-rate  level,  the  level  which 
will  increase  the  service  used  to  the  point  yielding  maximum  profit,  while  public 
ownership  seeks  the  low-rate  level  with  a  view  to  yielding  maximum  service  for 
actual  cost.  Private  managers  r^ulate  the  business  simply  to  make  the  greatest 
profits  with  the  least  service,  whereas  the  tendency  of  the  public  service  is  to  look 
to  the  greatest  development  of  traffic  so  long  as  it  remains  within  reasonable  cost  or 
even  if  it  might  operate  at  a  loss.     ( 137-143.) 

2.  Ilbistration^  of  the  general  tendency  of  public  ownership  to  lower  rates. — Professor 
Parsons  states  that  the  Hungarian  Government  in  1889,  when  it  took  over  to  itself 
the  operation  and  management  of  the  railways,  reduced  the  fares  40  to  80  per  cent. 
Austria  and  Prussia  also  made  great  reductions  in  railway  charges.  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  under  government  management,  adopted  the  settled  policy  of  reduc- 
ing railway  rates  as  fa.st  as  possible.  In  New  Zealand  in  1899  there  was  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  made  on  farm  products  and  40  per  cent  on  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
ageneral  lowering  of  passenger  fares.  Belgium  also  has  a  very  low  tariff  of  rates  under 
public  management.  When  England  made  the  telegraph  public  in  1870  rates  were 
lowered  30  to  50  per  cent  at  once,  and  still  further  reductions  were  afterwards  made, 
much  greater  than  any  made  in  this  country  under  private  ownership.  When  France 
took  over  the  telephone  in  1899  rates  were  reduced  from  $116  to  $78  a  year  in  Paris, 
and  from  $78  to  $39  elsewhere,  except  in  Lyons. 

He  further  illustrates  this  general  tendency  by  comparing  charges  made  for  cross- 
ing the  Biooklyn  bridge,  which  is  owned  by  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
with  the  St.  liuis  bridge,  which  is  owned  by  the  Gould  interests,  and  shows  that 
the  charges  on  the  Brooklyn  bridge  are  less  than  one-fourth  what  they  are  on  the 
St.  Louis  bridge.  Foot  passengers  and  street-car  passengers  are  charged  5  cents  for 
crossing  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  but  are  carried  free  in  New  York.  The  witness  also 
shows  that  Glasgow  has  made  great  reductions  in  rates  under  public  management 
of  street  railways.     ( 146,  146,  173. ) 

Professor  Parsons  concludes  that  under  government  ownership  rates  are  lower 
than  under  private  ownership  of  the  railways  and  the  telegraph.     (173J 

3.  Railway  rales  under  government  and  private  ownership. — Professor  Paksons  pre- 
sents the  following  table  #s  showing  the  average  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  rates 
in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.  This  table  also  shows  the  average  distance  of  haul  per  ton  and  the 
average  haul  per  paefsenger. 
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OXOIX 


Average  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  rates. 
[Gemuinr,  Aostrla-Bmigsry,  and  Belgium  hftve  state  ayBtems;  the  rest  have  private  Bystems.] 
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The  passenger  rates  are  shown  to  be  materially  lower  in  foreign  countries.  While 
it  appears  that  the  rate  per  ton-mile  in  the  United  States  is  lower  than  in  the  coun- 
tries naving  public  ownership  of  railways,  the  average  haul  per  ton  is  much  greater. 
Terminal  charges  may  be  assumed  to  equal  40  cents  per  ton,  which  in  Belgium 
would  equal  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  average  haul,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  longer  haul  would  make  these  charges  equal  only  about  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  ton-mile,  leaving  the  respective  charges  for  actual  transportation  about  one- 
third  cent  in  Belgium  and  nearly  one-half  cent  in  the  United  States.  The  witness 
therefore  holds  that,  taking  into  consideration  also  the  question  of  wages,  which  are 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  European  countries,  and  other  influences,  the 
rates  in  the  United  States  are  even  higher  than  in  the  l^uropean  countries  having 
public  ownership.  There  are,  however,  so  many  differences  in  conditions  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  different  countries,  such  as  wages,  efficiency  of  labor,  influence  of 
grades,  capitalization,  cost  of  fuel,  denmty  of  business  and  other  factors,  especially 
differences  in  the  general  level  of  industnal  ability,  that  no  one  can  reach  an  accu- 
rate comparison  between  government  roads  in  the  European  countries  and  private 
roads  in  the  United  States.  The  only  way  to  make  the  comparison  between  public 
and  private  ownership  is  to  consider  the  roads  in  the  countnes  where  public  owner- 
ship and  management  are  now  in  force  with  what  they  were  when  they  were  under 
private  management.  Such  consideration  would  show  beyond  any  question  what- 
ever that  public  management  is  much  cheaper,  pays  better  wages,  gives  more  effi- 
dent  service,  and  in  every  respect  is  superior  to  private  management 

In  .all  the  countries  in  which  private  ownersnip  has  been  superseded  bv  public 
management  the  rates  were  greatly  reduced  immediately.  There  is  an  oDject  on 
the  part  of  the  government  m  always  reducing  the  rates  to  the  lowest  possible 
point  consistent  with  the  due  operation  of  the  road,  while  in  countries  having  private 
management  the  companies  reduce  rates  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  competition. 
In  the  United  States  the  local  noncompetitive  rates,  in  many  instances,  are  as  high  as 
they  were  20  and  40  years  ago,  and  in  some  instances  higher,  whereas  no  such  uiing 
can  be  found  in  any  of  the  countries  under  public  ownership.     (137-143. ) 

In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  continues  Professor  Parsons,  public  and  private 
ownership  have  been  tried  side  by  side,  and  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion 
there  is  that  public  railways  serve  the  public  interest  best.  Switzerland,  after  a  care- 
ful study  of  both  systems,  has  recently  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  her  people 
have  voted  2  to  1  to  transfer  the  railways  to  public  ownership  and  operation.  These 
are  more  potent  reasons  for  making  the  change,  and  are  a  better  argument  than  any 
comparison  of  average  rates  can  be.     (1.37-141.) 

4.  Economies  of  public  ovmership. — Professor  Parsons  declares  that  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  public  ownership  aims  at  service  rather  than  profit,  and  therefore  to  a  lower 
rote  level,  it  also  permits  economies  which  private  ownership  could  not  secure. 
Reasons  for  the  superior  economy  of  public  ownership  are  as  follows: 

il  1  The  public  plant  has  no  lobby  expenses  or  corruption  funds  to  raise. 
2)  It  has  no  rebates  or  commissions  or  other  secret  concessions  to  fiivored  custo- 
mers to  provide  for. 

(31  It  has  no  dividends  to  pay  on  watered  stock. 
(4)  It  has  no  large  salaries  or  monopolistic  profits  to  provide  for. 
(5 1  Litigation  expenses  are  less. 

(6)  There  is  a  saving  on  interest  charges  because  of  the  superiority  of  the  gOTenir 
ment  credit,  and  also  on  insurance. 
{7)  Pnblic  ownership  guns  through  superior  coordination  of  industry. 
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(8J  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  is  mnch  increased  and  business  is  thus  facili- 
tateu  because  people  patronize  their  own  institutions  much  more  thtui  they  would  a 
private  institution. 

id)  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  avoided. 
10)  The  expenses  and  cost  of  regulative  commiasions  and  investigations  into  the 
secrets  of  private  monopoly  are  avoided. 

(11^  Public  morals  are  improved  and  labor  agitations  diminished. 

(12)  The  antagonism  between  the  owners  of  vast  industries  and  the  public  is 
eliminated.     ( 147-149. ) 

Professor  Parsons  asserts  that  the  wastefulness  of  management  of  the  various  rail- 
way companies  of  the  country  would  be  eliminated  if  the  Government  should  take 
the  companies  and  operate  them,  because  the  duplication  of  the  management  would 
be  elimmated  thereby.  In  connection  with  the  other  economies  which  would  be 
effected,  as  shown  by  a  table  presented  by  the  witness,  he  claims  that  under  coordi- 
nated public  ownership,  in  round  numbers,  $662,000,000  a  year  would  be  saved. 
Tmffic  would  be  greatly  increased  by  low  rates,  and  it  is  probable  that  rates  and 
fares  conld  be  reduced  considerably  more  than  half  under  public  ownership  if  the 
capital  of  the  roads  was  paid  up.     (147-149. ) 

Coordination. — Professor  Pabsons  states  that  in  most  of  the  countries  where  there 
is  public  ownership  of  railways  the  service  is  coordinated  with  the  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  other  public  services  in  such  a  way  that  one  aids  the  other  very  materi- 
allv.  Thus,  in  European  countries,  one  can  telephone  a  tele^m  to  the  telegraph 
office  very  often  witnout  any  extra  charge.  The  effect  of  this  policy  is  to  do  away 
with  the  antagonism  of  interest  which  exists  in  countries  where  the  public  utilities 
are  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies,  and  the  power  of  the  private  com- 
panies to  make  or  unmake  a  city,  or  an  individual,  or  an  industry,  is  thus  destroyed. 
(166.) 

5.  Bdative  efficiency  of  service. — Professor  Parsons  says  that  while  the  railway 
service  in  the  United  States  is  perhaps  better  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  still  that  fact  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  private  manage- 
ment. In  the  United  States  workmen  generally  are  far  superior  to  foreign  laborers, 
and  the  systems  of  doing  business  generally  in  the  United  States  is  superior  to  systems 
of  doing  private  business  in  any  European  country. 

The  service  in  Great  Britain,  under  private  ownership,  is  inferior  to  that  in  the 
continental  countries  where  public  ownership  is  in  force.    (139,  140. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  further  that  a  review  of  the  public  ownership  in  practice 
in  all  the  public  utilities  embraced  in  the  system  in  different  countries  shows  that 
public  ownership  is  more  efficient  than  private  in  those  countries  where  both  have 
been  ^iven  a  fair  test.  He  gives  Germany  as  an  instance.  He  asserts  that  where 
there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  economy  and  efficiencv  in  foreign  countries,  as  compared 
with  the  United  States,  it  is  due  to  differences  which  show  themselves  between  pri- 
vate business  in  these  two  countries  also,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  under  public  ownership. 

6.  Should  public  utilities  be  self-supportingf — Professor  Parsons  does  not  think  that 
it  is  a  universally  sound  economic  principle  that  every  public  utility  should  be  self- 
supporting.  Morals,  intelligence,  and  civilization  are  just  as  vitally  related  to  eco- 
nomics as  are  dollars  and  cents.  The  development  of  education  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  business  of  any  public  utility  as  the  making  of  a  profit,  and  the  serving 
of  the  public  good  is  the  only  admissible  purpose  of  all  public  utiUties.  He  illus- 
trates this  argument  by  saying  that  it  is  right  that  the  elevator  in  a  public  building 
should  be  run  free  and  the  charge  put  upon  the  person  who  owns  the  building.  It 
might  turn  out  in  the  same  way  with  railways — that  it  would  be  best  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  generally  to  make  them  absolutely  free.  While  in  moat  cases,  as 
far  as  the  mass  of  the  business  is  concerned,  the  public  railways  in  foreign  countries 
are  managed  so  as  to  make  a  little  profit,  there  is  no  necessary  economic  principle 
that  would  require  them  to  continue  on  that  basis.  In  this  connection  the  witness 
refers  to  a  summary  by  Professor  Seligman,  of  Columbia  University,  on  the  matter 
of  public  utilities: 

In  all  the  media  of  transportation  and  communication  there  Keems  to  be  a  definite  law  of  evolu- 
tion. Everywhere  at  first  they  are  In  private  hands  and  used  for  purposes  of  extortion  or  of  profit, 
like  the  highways  in  medieeval  Europe  or  the  early  bridges  and  canals.  In  the  second  stage  they  are 
"affected  with  a  public  interest,"  and  are  turned  over  to  trustees,  who  are  permitted  to  charge  fixed 
tolls,  but  are  required  to  keep  the  service  up  to  a  certain  standard.  This  was  the  eraof  the  canal  and 
ttunpike  trusts  or  companies.  In  the  third  stage  the  government  takes  over  the  service,  but  manages 
It  for  profits,  as  Is  still  the  case  to-day  In  some  countries  with  the  post  and  the  railway  system.  In 
the  fourth  stage  the  government  charges  tolls  or  fees  only  to  cover  expenses,  as  until  recently  in  the 
case  of  canals  and  bridges,  and  as  is  the  theory  of  the  postal  system  and  of  the  municipal  water  sup- 
ply with  us  at  the  present  time.  In  the  fifth  stage  the  government  reduces  charges  until  finally  there 
IB  no  charge  at  all  and  the  expenses  are  defrayed  by  a  general  tax  on  the  community.  Thli  is  the 
stage  now  reached  in  the  common  roads  and  most  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  officials  of  several  American  cities  for  other  services,  like  the  water  supply. 
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Profeesor  Parsons  holds  that  the  extent  to  which  ^public  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties and  cooperative  effort  have  replaced  private  action  in  any  community  is  one  of 
the  surest  testa  of  the  degree  of  its  civilization.  The  final  staee  in  the  case  of  a  great 
universal  utility,  such  as  transportation,  is  free  service;  but  of  course  that  stage  is  not 
likely  to  come  or  be  approached  very  soon,  because  the  country  is  not  ready  for  it. 
The  change  is  not  nearly  so  unjust  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight,  because  the  prop- 
erty of  the  large  taxpayers  has  been  chiefly  produced  by  nontaxpayers  and  taken 
from  them  by  an  unjust  system  of  wealth  distribution,  wherefore  the  railroad  tax 
would,  in  very  large  part,  be  merely  a  step  toward  a  fairer  adjustment  of  wealth  and 
burdens. 

Professor  Parsons  says,  however,  that  if  utilities  should  be  taken  over  at  present 
he  would  favor  making  them  self-supporting,  at  least  at  first.  He  would  provide 
the  money  for  operating  street  railways  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  roads,  and  would 
leave  them  on  the  tax  list,  just  as  they  are  now.  He  would  do  the  same  in  respect 
of  telephones  and  tele^phs,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  rates  would  be  lower 
under  public  ownership  than  they  are  to-day;  that  the  lowering  of  the  rates  would 
increase  the  business  of  the  utility,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the 
public  system;  that  some  services  which  do  not  seem  at  present  to  be  universal  are 
so  merely  because  under  private  ownership  rates  are  so  high  that  they  are  practi- 
cally prohibitive  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people.     (143-144-166. ) 

D.  fiffect  of  public  ownership  on  politics.— 1.  Public  ownership  an  aid 
to  good  govemmeni. — Professor  Pabsons  declares  that  pubUc  ownership  of  railroads 
would  tend  to  eliminate  personal  discriminations  in  rates;  would  increase  the  waees 
of  the  employees  and  shorten  their  hours  of  labor,  and  would  remove  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  present  difficulties  with  legislative  bodies.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, tnat  public  sentiment  in  this  country  is  not  quite  far  enough  advanced  to  make 
public  operation  most  successful,  but  that  it  is  continually  growing.  Democratic 
government  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  management  of  these  enterprises.  In  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  Germany  the  system  has  worked  excellently  in  respect  of 
the  railways,  telegraph,  and  telephone  systems,  as  well  as  in  England  in  regard  to 
the  telegraph;  England  is  quite  as  democratic,  on  the  whole,  as  America;  New  Zea- 
land fulTv  as  democratic;  and  this  country,  though  democratic,  will  be  able  to  solve 
the  problem  in  time.  Professor  Parsons  holds  further  that  the  transfer  of  the  great 
interests  to  public  ownership  is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  to  secure  thorough  civil- 
Bervice  r^ulations  and  would  create  a  higher  interest  of  the  people  in  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  He  calls  attention  to  the  cities  of  Gla^ow  and  Birmingham,  in  which 
the  increase  of  public  ownership  of  the  national  monopolies  has  resulted  in  the  puri- 
fication of  the  cities  because  the  public  interests  have  Become  so  great  that  the  peo- 
ple have  become  fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  honest  administration 
of  affairs. 

Professor  Parsons  declares  that  the  public  ownership  of  the  government  itself  is 
essential  to  real  pubhc  ownership  of  other  public  utilities.  In  this  country,  especially 
m  some  of  the  cities,  the  government  is  in  the  control  of  the  monopolists,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  under  such  circumstances  to  have  the  government  own  the  public  utili- 
ties. A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  public  ownership  and  government  owner- 
ship. Russia  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  The  public  there  has  nothing  to  say  as 
respects  the  administration  of  government.  If  the  government  is  a  private  monopoly 
everything  in  the  hands  of  the  government  is  a  private  monopoly. 

Complete  public  ownership  of  the  government  involves  civil-service  reform  and  a 
system  of  direct  nominations  and  direct  legislation,  so  that  the  people  can  at  all  times 
control  their  representatives  and  their  administrative  officers.  This  is  a  fundamental 
element  in  the  theory  of  public  ownership  and  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 
(160,161,162.) 

_  2.  Effect  of  increase  of  office  cUus.  — Professor  Pabsons  refers  to  the  generally  admitted 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  creating  an  office 
cImb  end  of  increasing  the  public  patronage  and  the  power  of  the  party  in  power. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  that  feature  of  it.  Under 
proper  civil-service  regulations  the  public  servants  would  be  freer  than  they  are  to-day 
as  the  servants  of  the  private  monopolies.  In  New  Zealand  the  employees  of  the 
public  utilities  feel  absolutely  free,  not  merely  to  vote  as  they  believe,  but  to  criticise 
the  government  whenever  tney  see  fit.  Every  railway  officer  and  employee  there 
has  a  vote  in  electing  the  appeal  board  or  arbitration  court  that  settles  all  questions 
between  employees  and  the  government.  This  he  terms  "a  bit  of  real  industrial 
democracy.  An  employee  who  is  discharged  can  appeal  to  this  judicial  tribunal 
to  decide  upon  the  justness  of  his  dismissal  or  upon  any  other  question  affecting  his 
status  as  an  employee.  Thus  the  employees  have  far  more  literty,  both  industrially 
and  politically,  than  the  government  employees  or  the  employees  of  any  private 
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corporation  in  this  country.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  very  great  degree  in  Eng- 
land in  respect  to  the  employees  of  the  post-office  and  telegraph,  as  well  as  in 
Crennany.  It  would  be  more  aifficult  of  course  to  establish  the  same  system  in  this 
country  because  of  the  size  of  the  country  and,  because  we  are  not  educated  up 
to  that  point  where  there  is  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  it,  but  these  difficulties 
could  in  time  be  overcome  and  should  be  overcome  gradually,  not  by  taking  all  the 
public  utilities  over  at  the  same  time,  but  by  taking  one  at  a  time  and  organizing 
that  thoroughly  on  the  basis  of  the  present  employees  and  officers.  Thus  the  only 
dfference  under  public  ownership  would  be,  so  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned, 
that  it  would  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  stockholders.  After  one  system  was  thoroughly  established  another  could  be 
taken  over  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000  railway  employees 
in  this  country,  Professor  Parsons  does  not  believe  that  there  would  be  political 
danger  if  they  were  made  government  employees,  or  that  they  would  be  a  political 
power  in  the  government.  They  are,  after  all,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  voting  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. 

In  the  administration  of  government  railway  affairs,  continues  the  witness,  there 
should  be  local  directories  and  local  advisory  boards  representing  the  various  inter- 
ests of  the  country  substantially  in  the  same  way  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  countries 
where  public  ownership  obtains.     This  would  avoid  the  danger  of  undue  officialism. 

Professor  Parsons  believes  in  the  pensioning  of  employees  who  have  served  faith- 
fully for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  holds  that  tne  expense  of  so  doing,  or  any  apparent 
favoritism,  is  not  any  objection  at  all  to  his  theory.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  favor  of  public  ownership,  indeed,  is  that  it  tends  to  the  elevation  of  labor,  better 
wages,  shorter  hours,  sick  relief,  old  age  pensions,  etc.  Those  features  are  not 
objected  to  as  regards  the  fire  departments  or  the  police  departments  of  the  cities. 
(162-166.) 

E.  Objections  to  CiOTemment  o^nmentafp.— 1.  OeneroZ/^.— Professor 
Paksons  refers  to  the  principal  objections  urged  against  public  ownership.  The  one 
is  the  matter  of  patronage.  While  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  the  abuse  of  pat- 
ronage under  the  public  ownership  system,  the  system  itself  creates  a  powerful 
force  opposed  to  that  abuse  by  increasing  the  importance  to  the  community  of  having 
good  government.  The  financial  interest  of  the  wealthy  would  be  turned  in  favor  of 
having  the  Government  lionestly  and  fairly  administered,  while  now  the  tendency 
is  often  otherwise.  Political  abuses  from  private  ownership  are  extremely  serious. 
(172.) 

Mr.  WooDLOCK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  does  not  think  that 
Government  ownership  of  railroads  would  be  good  for  the  Government  or  good  for 
the  people.  He  sees  no  more  reason  for  it  than  for  Government  ownership  of  the 
steel  business  or  of  the  newspaper  business.     (463. ) 

Mr.  Gkekne,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  does  not  think  that  Government 
ownership  of  railroads  would  be  advisable  under  any  circumstances.  There  would 
be  too  much  politics  in  the  management.     (489.) 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  he  has  no  faith  whatever  in 
Government  ownership  of  industrial  enterprises.  If  left  alone,  individual  ownership 
will  beat  the  Government  every  time.  The  best  railroads  in  Europe  are  the  English 
railroads,  and  those  are  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  are  handled  accordingly. 
(829.) 

2.  Objections  of  the  Italian  commission. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  report  of 
the  Italian  commission  of  1880  is  often  referred  to  as  proving  the  case  for  private 
ownership  of  the  railways.  He  analyzes  that  report,  however,  and  asserts  tnat  its 
conclusions  are  practically  worthless  for  the  United  States.  The  reasons  of  the  com- 
mission were  partly  invalid  on  their  face,  and  partly  inapplicable  to  this  country. 
The  commission  lacked  almost  the  whole  of  the  important  facts  and  experiences — 
those  of  Prussia,  Austria,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia — that  have  since  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  the  public  railways.  Moreover,  it  was  appointed  on  purpose  to 
make  the  decision  it  did  make,  the  appointing  power  desiring  such  a  decision. 

The  commission  based  its  conclusions  upon  three  propositions:  (1)  That  the  credit 
and  finances  of  the  Italian  Government  were  too  weak  to  undertake  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads;  (2)  the  unsuccessful  results  of  a  brief  experience  of  3  years  with 
direct  operation  in  northern  Italy,  these  results  being  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
lines  had  come  to  the  Government  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  had  been  operated 
by  Austrians  who  were  displaced  and  their  places  filled  by  inexperienced  men; 
(3)  that  state  operation  is  more  expensive  than  private  operation. 

Any  aiigument  that  might  be  sought  to  be  drawn  from  any  one  of  these  propo- 
sitions has  no  application  to  the  United  States.  The  argument  as  to  economy  of 
operation  was  not  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  detailed  facts.    The  railway  pro- 
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moters  of  Italy  wanted  the  lease  of  the  roads  and  the  Government  desired  it  also 
in  order  to  get  funds  for  other  purposes,  especially  for  the  building  up  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

F.  Oovemment  oivnenlilp  of  roadbeds  only.— Replying  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  he  thought  it  possible  for  the  public  to  own  the  roadb^s,  ana  corpo- 
rations or  individuals  to  do  the  transportation  business  in  competition  over  those 
roads,  Professor  Pahsoxs  says  that  he  does  not  favor  it  because  that  system  does  not 
eliminate  the  element  of  antagonism  of  interest  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
problem.     Competition  between  those  operating  trains  means  the  building  up  of 

?;reat  cities  and  of  private  individuals,  and  the  system  of  discriminations  which  he 
jelieves  are  insuperable  objections  to  it.  Moreover,  two  companies  could  not  ope- 
rate trains  at  the  same  time  on  any  line  of  railway,  so  that  there  would  still  be 
monopoly  except  at  laiyer  cities.     (165.) 

O.  Regulation  of  private  monopoly. — Professor  PAKsons  says  that  regula- 
tion is  not  BufBcient  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  public  utility  monopolies,  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  not  overcome  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  owners  and  the 
public  nor  the  congestion  of  wealth  and  power.  With  public  ownership  the  man- 
agers would  be  impelled  to  administer  the  system  with  the  same  eam^ness  and 
honesty  as  they  would  their  private  affairs.     (181-182. ) 

X7II.   THE  TEIiEGBAPH  BUSINIiSS. 

A.  Oeneral  description  and  statistic;*. — 1.  Wegtem  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany.— Mr.  Clakk,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  sub- 
mits extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  that  company  showing  the  mileage  and  other 
conditions  of  business.  In  1866  the  company  bad  37,380  miles  of  poles  and  75,686 
miles  of  wire.  In  1900  it  had  192,705  miles  of  poles  and  933,153  miles  of  wire.  In 
1 900  it  had  22,900  offices,    r  241. ) 

2.  Number  ofmatagu. — ^Tne  number  of  messages  sent  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  as  stated  in  its  annual  report,  increased  from  5,879  in  1867  to  17,153 
in  1875.  By  1885  the  number  had  reached  42,096  and  by  1890,  55,878.  The  number 
of  messages  sent  in  1893  was  greater  than  in  any  later  year,  reaching  66,591,858. 
(241.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  number  of  messages  transmitted  during  the  year  1900  by 
the  Western  Union  Company  was  63,167,783,  which  does  not  include  those  going 
over  the  leased  wires  to  the  press  and  other  interests.  He  figures  the  latter  cusses 
as  amounting  to  7,500,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  over  70,000,000  messages.     (216. ) 

3.  Poital  Telegraph  Company. — Albert  B.  Chansleb,  president  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company,  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
company.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  is  a  reorganization  of  the  original  Postal 
Telegraph  Company,  and  has  been  15  years  under  its  present  organization  and  man- 
agement. It  has  acquired  quite  a  number  of  smaller  telegraph  companies,  but  its 
property  is  chiefly  of  its  own  construction.     The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the 

•Commercial  Cable  Company  have  been  substantially  one  property  since  January, 
1897,  the  cable  company  being  in  control  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  ( 193, 
194.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  at  the  close  of  last  year  the  mileage  of  the  Postal  Telegraph- 
Cable  Company,  not  including  the  Atlantic  cables,  was  26,042  miles,  the  wire  mile- 
age 169,236  miles,  the  number  of  offices  20,781,  and  the  number  of  messages  trans- 
mitted 16,528,444.     (194.) 

4.  Telegraph  franchises. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  it  is  now  universally  true  that 
in  going  through  any  city  or  town  the  telegraph  company  has  to  ncquire  a  franchise. 
He  claims  that  under  the  post-road  act  of  Congress  of  1886,  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  a  municipality  can  not  prevent  the  erection  of  poles  and  wires  in  the  cities, 
but  can  only  regulate  the  construction.  Practically,  however,  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  permission  for  construction  of  lines  is  as  great  as  that  of  obtaining  an  entire 
franchise. 

Mr.  Chandler  says  that  the  method  of  acquiring  franchises  varies  about  as  much 
as  the  number  of  places.  His  preference  is  to  pay  a  reasonable  concession  to  the 
city  government.  It  is  common  for  the  company  to  make  Ua  wants  known  and  to 
explain  the  purposes  and  the  extent  of  its  use  of  the  public  highways",  and  make  it 
understood  that  it  is  trying  to  do  good  and  not  harm,  and  is  willing' to  pay  what  is 
reasonable  for  the  privilj^es  asked  for.  It  rarely  happens  now  that  competing  com- 
panies offer  opposition  to  the  securing  of  franchises.     ( 196. ) 

5.  Relations  of  the  telegraph  companies  to  telephone  and  railro<id  companies. — Mr.  Clark 
states  that  there  are  no  relations  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  excepting  that  the  telephone  company  collects 
and  delivers  messages  for  the  telegraph  company  and  is  paid  for  it.    There  was  at 
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one  time  some  sort  of  a  contract  tetween  the  two  companies,  but  it  expired  with  the 
expiration  of  the  Bell  patent.  The  relation  of  the  tel^raph  company  to  the  railroad 
companies  in  a  general  way  is  that  the  telegraph  company  has  constructed  lines  along 
the  railroads  and  given  the  railway  companies  the  use  of  their  wires,  and  in  return 
the  railroad  companies  employ  operators  to  do  their  own  telegraphing  and  incident- 
ally the  commercial  business  for  the  telegraph  company  at  the  smaller  stations. 
There  is  substantial  uniformity  in  those  contracts  throughout  the  country.  He  does 
not  feel  at  liberty,  however,  to  submit  any  of  those  contracts  to  the  commis.sion. 

The  contract  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  grew  out  of  a  long  fight  between 
the  two  companies  on  the  patent  question,  and  it  was  compromised  by  the  telephone 
company  paying  a  part  of  its  royalties  to  the  telegraph  company  for  the  term  of  its 
contract,  and  the  telephone  company  took  over  the  plant  that  the  Western  Union 
had  built.  The  contract  expired  in  1896,  with  the  expiration  of  the  Bell  telephone 
patent     (217,  219.) 

6.  Ocean  cablet. — Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Atlantic  cables  are  from  1,800  to  2,500 
miles  long.  The  capacity  of  a  cable  is  hot  to  exceed  17  words  a  minute.  They  have 
only  one  conductor,  and  must  be  made  very  strong  because  of  the  great  depth  at  which 
they  are  laid.  It  is  possible  to  duplex  the  cable,  and  there  is  a  fortune  in  it  for  any 
man  who  can  "quad"  it. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  cost  of  laying  an  ocean  cable  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  constructing  a  telegraph  line  on  land.  The  general  cost  of  the  cable  line  is  about 
$1,000  per  mile,  and  it  hias  only  one  conductor.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  cable  line  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  telegraph  line.  In  the  case  of  a  bro- 
ken cable  in  deep  water  it  becomes  necessary  to  fit  out  an  expedition  on  a  large  ship, 
which  might  be  out  sometimes  as  much  as  3  months  in  the  Atlantic  service.    (232. ) 

B.  Capitalization  and  profits  of  telegraph  companies. — 1.  Charget 
of  overcapitalization  of  Wegtem  Union  Company. — Professor  Pabsons  states  that  of  the 
^5,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  a  very  large  part  is 
water;  $60,000,000  of  the  stock  represents  less  than  $10,000,000  of  actual  value,  and 
$35,000,000  represents  largely  stock  dividends  which  can  not  be  analyzed.  The 
highest  estimate  any  legislative  committee  that  has  investigated  the  matter  has  ever 
placed  upon  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  is  $16,000,000.     The 

Slant  has  been  built  up  out  of  earnings  very  largely.  The  railroad  commissioners  of 
lorth  CaroUna  in  1897  had  made  an  extensive  examination  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  about  $5,000,000  was  the  actual  value  of  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph 
Company  over  and  above  its  bonds.  From  the  best  information  obtainable,  says  the 
witness,  it  appears  that  the  plant  could  be  duplicated  for  from  $20,000, 000  to  $30, 000,000 
at  the  outside. 

Professor  Parsons  says  further  that  when  recently  the  attempt  waa  made  in  Ohio  to 
increase  the  taxation  of  the  Western  Union  lines  the  assessment  was  fixed,  on  the 
basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  value,  at  $2,000,000  for  the  8,272  miles  of  line  in  the  State. 
The  company  claimed  that  the  property  should  he  assessed  at  not  more  than  $647,000, 
and  that  the  total  cost,  including  all  wires  on  a  line,  and  including  also  the  cost  of 
stations  and  equipment,  was  on  the  average  $103  per  mile  of  poles.  On  this  basis' 
the  total  190,000  or  200,000  miles  of  poles  owned  Dy  the  company  would  be  worth 
about  $20,000,000.     (186,186.) 

Mr.  RoBEBTs  guot^  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  1893  to  the  effect  that 
the  paid-in  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  does  not  amount  to 
over  $10,000,000,  while  its  stock  amounts  to  over  $80,000,000.  All  above  the 
$10,000,000  is  pure  water.  The  Star  also  stated  that  if  the  time  should  come  when 
the  Government  would  buy  out  the  Western  Union  it  would  be  necessary  to  squeeze 
this  water  out  of  the  stock,  or  else  the  Government  should  build  its  own  lines  and 
operate  them  and  let  the  inflated  concern  take  care  of  itself.  The  witness  quotes 
also  from  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  of 
November  15,  1882,  which  gave  a  history  of  the  great  growth  of  the  capitalization 
of  the  Western  Union  Company.  That  report  stated  that  in  1858  the  Western  Union 
had  a  capital  of  $385,700;  that  8  years  later  the  stock  had  increased  to  $22,000,000, 
of  which  $3,322,000  was  issued  in  the  purchase  of  competing  lines  and  $18,000,000 
was  issued  in  stock  dividends;  that  afterwards,  when  the  United  States  Telegraph 
Company  was  purchased  by  the  Western  Union,  over  $7,000,000  of  stock  was  issued, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  5  times  the  value  of  the  property  taken  i  n ;  and  that  in  the  pur- 
chases of  the  other  telegraph  companies,  occurring  subsequently,  practically  the  same 
proportion  of  stock  was  issued  in  respect  to  real  value  as  in  the  cases  mentioned. 
The  witness  states  that  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
consideration  that  "on  one  side  are  the  people  and  on  the  other  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  monopoly."     (267,271,272.) 

2.  Denial  of  overcapitalization  of  WeAem  Vniim,  Company. — Mr.  Clark  denies  tlie 
charge  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  overcapitalized.    The  rates 
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duu^ged  would  compare  favorably  with  the  rates  chai^ged  by  any  system  of  telegraphs 
that  could  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  without  governmental  aia,  and  there  are  no 
overcharees.  Comparing  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States,  the  total  cost  of  the 
lines  in  Great  Britain  up  to  March  31,  1900,  was  166,603,662,  or  an  average  capital 
account  of  $1,530.80  per  mile  of  poles  and  $215.90  per  mile  of  wire.  The  total  capi- 
talization of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  including  the  stock,  the  col- 
lateral trust  bonds,  and  all  other  bonds  and  liabilities,  amounts  to  $131,364,666.  On 
this  basis  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  poles  in  the  United  States  is  $703.80.  Deduct- 
ing the  Atlantic  cables  from  the  wire  mileage,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  wire  is 
$141.70.  Thus  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  poles  in  Great  Britain  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  Western  Union  Company  and  the  capitalization  per 
mile  of  wire  one-half  as  much  more. 

figuring  the  capitalization  from  another  standpoint,  and  deducting  $11,000,000 
of  assets  from  outeide  companies  that  are  not  telegraph  companies  and  whose  sys- 
tems are  not  in  any  way  comprised  in  its  mileage,  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  is  $120,364,665,  or  $645  per  mile  of  poles  and  $129.80  per  mile  of  wire. 
(212,213.) 

Professor  Pabbons  criticises  the  statement  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  is  $645  per  mile  of  line  and  $130  per  mile  of  wire,  while 
the  British  capitalization  was  estimated  at  $1,530  per  mile  of  line  and  $216  per  mile 
of  wire.  He  says  Mr.  Clark's  estimate  of  the  British  capitalization  is  made  up  by 
adding  to  the  outstanding  capital  debt  the  whole  cost  of  extensions  and  improve- 
ments from  the  beginning,  and  making  no  allowance  for  depreciation.  Besides  thia, 
it  is  well  known  that  England  paid  the  company  at  least  four  times  and  probably 
five  or  six  times  the  actual  value  of  the  lines.  It  would  be  better  to  take  for  compar- 
ison the  telegraph  capitalization  in  some  country  that  had  not  made  such  an  exorbi- 
tant purchase.  Better  still  would  it  be  to  compare  the  $645  a  mile  with  the  cost  of 
construction  in  this  country  or  with  the  Western  Union  claim  in  recent  litigation  in 
Ohio,  that  its  whole  property  in  that  State  did  not  cost  over  $103  per  mile  of  line. 
Even  this  contrast  probaoly  does  not  show  the  real  inflation  in  Western  Union  cap- 
ital, for  Vice-President  Clark  took  the  whole  mileage  of  poles  and  wire  reported  by 
the  company,  which  there  is  the  very  best  reason  to  oelieve  is  the  sum  of  all  the  lines 
bought  and  built  from  the  start,  many  of  them  now  in  the  junk  heap.  Vice-President 
Clark  says  that  the  "capital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has  resulted  from  the 
amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of  telegraph  companies  from  the  beginning,"  and 
everybody  knows  that  when  companies  amalgamate  the  resulting  capital  is  a  good 
deal  more  t ban  the  sum  of  the  former  separate  capitals.  What  is  the  relation  between 
capitalization  and  the  real  value  of  the  plant  is  the  important  question.     (889.) 

Mr.  Clare  states  that  the  Western  Union  Tel^^raph  Company  guarantees  the 
stocks  of  other  companies  which  it  has  taken  into  its  system,  amounting  to  quite  a 
laige  sum,  for  whicn  no  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued.  The  stocks  of  the 
companies  for  which  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued  have  been  canceled. 
There  are  about  11,000  stockholders  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  only  about  50 
of  whom  hold  large  blocks  of  stocks.  The  regular  dividend  is  5  per  cent,  and  has 
been  so  for  a  numter  of  years.     (226. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  further  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Cbmpftny  has  not  been  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  service  and  witli  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  the  betterment  of  the  rratem.  Referring  to  the 
abeorption  by  the  Western  Union  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  American 
Union  Telegraph  Companies  in  1879,  he  says  that  he  is  unable  to  tell  whether  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  was  increased  at  that  time  or  not,  but  whether  it 
was  or  not  (referring  to  an  opinion  of  the  United  States  court  of  appeals)  there  was 
no  more  increase  in  the  capitalization  than  the  values  of  the  property  absorbed 
would  warrant.  The  capitalization  per  mile  of  wire  has  steadily  gone  down 
bewause  the  property  has  been  reconstructed  without  adding  additional  capital  to  it, 
the  amount  for  reconstruction  being  taken  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company. 
(221.) 

3.  Cost  of  reproduction. — ^Mr.  Clark,  referring  to  the  arguments  that  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  property  should  be  the  proper  test  of  its  value,  maintains  that  this 
is  not  the  correct  test.  Moreover,  the  claim  that  the  lines  can  be  reproduced  for 
$120  to  $130  per  mile  is  preposterous.  This  would  not  be  true  even  if  there  were 
but  2  wires  to  the  line,  and  wnile  only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  lines  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  have  only  2  wires,  on  many  of  the  lines  of  the  system 
there  are  as  many  as  200  wires,  which  make  it  very  much  more  expensive.  The  cost 
of  expensive  terminals  in  the  various  cities  (many  of  which  run  up  into  the  millions 
of  dollars)  must  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  property.  It  cost  the  company  $100,000  per  mile  t<^)  construct  the  undeiyround 
and  pneumatic  system  for  3  miles  from  the  uptown  to  tho  down  town  otliccs  in  Xew 
York  City.    The  witness  further  maintains  that  another  factor  in  the  value  of  the 
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property  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  built  up  by  the  brains  of  many  managers  and  has 
a  certain  value  which  might  be  termed  its  good  wiil.  The  property  as  it  is  to-day 
represents  in  a  large  part  many  renewals  and  reconstructions;  this  outlay  would 
amount  to  from  150,000,000  to  $80,000,000  expended  since  1866.     (215. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  he  can  not  make  an  estimate  of  the  average  cost  of  constmct- 
ing  a  mile  of  poles  with  1  wire,  because  there  are  so  many  varying  conditions  in 
the  country  as  to  render  an  estimate  unreliable.  He  also  states  that  he  can  not  esti- 
mate the  cost  per  mile  of  wire  and  the  cost  of  terminals,  for  the  same  reason. 
(221,222.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  cost  of  building  a  telegraph  line  varies.  He  has 
known  a  good  single-wire  telegraph  line  to  be  built  for  $150  per  mile,  and  he  has 
known  single  lines  of  telegraph  in  cities  to  cost  $10,000  under  ground.     (204. ) 

4.  CapitalizaHon  of  Postal  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  was,  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  exchanged  for  bonds  of  the  Cable  Com- 
pany. The  whole  capital  of  the  Postal  Company — $20,000,000 — is  in  bonds  issued  by 
the  Cable  Company  in  exchange  for  $20,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Postal  Company  and 
for  property  since  acquired.  The  Postal  Company  has  no  shares  of  the  stock  out- 
standing on  its  land-line  properties.  The  Postal  Company  has  no  sinking  fund  and 
no  cumulative  feature  in  its  interest-bearing  bonds.  The  $20,000,000  of  bonds  cover 
not  only  the  tangible  property  of  the  company,  but  its  franchises,  patents,  and  a 
variety  of  requisites  for  carrying  on  the  telegraph  business.     (194. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  has  $18,000,000  of 
4  per  cent  bonds,  and  that  that  does  not  cover  all  that  the  lines  nave  cost,  which  is 
alx)ut  $20,500,000.  On  the  mileage  given  by  that  company  in  the  United  States  it 
is  capitalized  at  $782  per  mile  of  poles  and  $121  per  mile  of  wire.  This  company 
was  the  result  of  a  number  of  reorganizations  of  other  companies  and  has  been  built 
up  on  practically  a  cash  basis.     (212-213.) 

5.  ProJUs  of  the  Western  Union  telegraph  system. — Mr.  Randall  traces  the  growth  of 
the  Western  Union  telegraph  system,  beginning  in  1858,  when  its  capital  stock  was 
only  $385,780,  and  states  that  during  the  next  8  years  its  stock  dividends  amounted 
to  nearly  $18,000,000;  that  the  lareest  dividend  declared  by  the  company  up  to  1874 
was  414  per  cent.  The  company  has  realized  $100,000,000  in  25  years  in  dividends. 
An  investment  of  $1,000  in  Western  Union  stock  in  1858  would  have  received  up  to 
1890  stock  dividends  of  more  than  $50,000  and  cash  dividends  equal  to  $100,000,  or 
300  per  cent  of  cash  dividends  per  year.     (243-244. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker's  investigations 
showed  that  early  investments  in  Western  Union  stock  have  received  an  average  of 
300  per  cent  cash  "dividends  per  year  from  1868  up  to  1890  and  150  per  cent  per  year 
in  stock  dividends  besides.  Cash  dividends  for  the  period  from  1858  to  1866  were 
100  per  cent  a  year  and  the  total  dividends  700  per  cent  a  year.     (190.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  annual  gross  earnings  of  the  We-'tern  Union  Telegraph 
Company  amount  to  nearly  $25,000,000,  while  the  gross  expenses  are  about$18,500  000, 
which  leaves  a  balance  of  something  over  $6,000,000  for  dividends  on  the  Stock,  for 
interest  on  the  bonds,  and  for  sinking-fund  purposes,  with  a  small  surplus.  The 
expenses  for  a  year  are  made  up  of  operating  and  general  expenses,  amounting  to 
over  $13,000,000;  rental  of  leased  lines,  over  $1,500,000;  maintenance  and  recon- 
struction, nearly  $3,000,000;  taxes,  a  little  over  $500,000;  equipment,  a  little  over 
$300,000.  The  operating  and  general  expenses  for  salaries  amount  to  $9,000,000, 
or  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenses,  which  does  not  include  the  salaries 
for  regular  linemen,  special  line  gangs,  and  general  labor  expenses.     (216.) 

6.  ProfiU  of  Postal  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Postal  Tele- 
gjaph  Company  earned  and  paid  4  per  cent  dividends  previous  to  the  sale  of  its 
property  and  has  just  about  earned  the  interest  that  has  been  paid  by  the  Cable 
Company  on  the  bonds  since  the  acquisition  of  its  property  by  that  company.    ( 194. ) 

Mr.  Cnandler  states  that  all  the  earnings  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Companj'  above 
dividends  of  4  per  cent  paid  on  its  $20,000,000  of  bonds  have  been  invested  in 
extension  and  new  construction,  but  that  it  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  accurately 
the  amount  of  surplus  earnings  that  have  gone  into  the  property.     (194,  202. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Commercial  Cable  lines  have  up  to  this  time  had  an 
advantage  over  the  land  lines  in  earning  capacity.     (202. ) 

C.  Telegraph  rate§. — 1.  Telegraph  rates  in  United  St<Ues. — Mr.  Randall  states 
that  the  rates  for  telegrams  in  this  country  are  so  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  they  are  from  one  place  to  another  without  going  to  a  telegraph  office  and  mak- 
ing inquiry.  He  submits  a  table  showing  the  rates  from  New  York  to  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  country,  ranging  from  25  cents  for  10  words  and  2  cents  for  each 
additional  word  to  $1  and  7  cents.    This  table  is  as  follows: 
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Alabuna,  so  and  3. 

Arixona,  tl  and  7. 

Arkanaai,  60  and  3  and  60  and  4. 

CaUIomla.  tl  and  7. 

Colorado,  75  and  6. 

Connecticut,  25  and  2. 

Delaware,  25  and  2. 

District  of  Columbia,  25  and  2. 

Florida,  «0  and  4. 

GeoiKia,  SOandS. 

Idaho,  tl  and  7. 

Illinois,  60  and  3. 

Chicago,  40  and  3. 

Indiana,  to  and  3  and  40  and  3. 

Indian  Tenitory,  76  and  6. 

Iowa,  60  and  4  and  50  and  3. 

KansaK.  60  and  4  and  SO  and  8. 

Kentucky,  60  and  3  and  40  and  3. 

Loulgiana,  60  and  4. 

Maine,  25  and  2. 

Manitoba,  75  and  5. 

Maryland,  25  and  2,  30  and  2,  and  40  and  8. 

Mitsaachuaetts,  25  and  2. 

Minnemta,  60  and  4  and  60  and  3. 

Mississippi,  50  and  3. 

Missouri.  60  and  4  and  60  and  3. 


Montana,  75  and  6. 

Nebraska,  60  and  4  and  50  and  3. 

Nevada,  $1  and  7. 

New  Brunswick,  50  and  3. 

New  Hampshire,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

New  Mexico,  75  and  6. 

New  York,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

North  Carolina,  50  and  8. 

North  Dakota,  75  and  6. 

Ontario,  40  and  3. 

Oregon,  tl  and  7. 

Pennsylvania,  25  and  2  and  20  and  1. 

Quebec,  40  and  3. 

Rhode  Island,  25  and  2. 

South  Carolina,  60  and  3. 

South  I>akota,  75  and  6. 

Tennessee,  K  and  3  and  40  and  8. 

Texas.  75  and  5  and  50  and  3. 

Utah,  75  and  5. 

Vermont,  25  and  2. 

Virginia,  4U  and  8,  30  and  3,  and  25  and  2. 

Washington,  tl  and  7. 

West  Virginia,  40  and  3  and  35  and  2. 

Wisconsin,  50  and  3. 

Wyoming,  75  and  5. 


Mr.  Randall  saye  that  there  are  special  rates  less  than  the  commercial  rates  given 
in  the  table,  but  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  universality  even  in  respect  of 
these  special  rates.  He  believes  in  uniformity  of  rates;  he  does  not  think  distance 
should  be  considered  in  telecraphy  any  more  than  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  The 
company  has  the  line  erected  and  the  operators  employed,  and  it  really  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  send  a  tel^ram  from  Maine  to  California  than  from  Washin^on  to 
Alexandria.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  tel^raph  business  of  the  company  is  done 
within  a  radius  of  1,000  miles  of  New  York,  and  rates  on  that  business  would  pay  for 
any  deficiency  in  the  revenues  for  longer  distances.     (251,  257,  258.) 

Mr.  Clabk  describes  the  various  kinds  of  rates  in  force  in  the  telegraph  system  of 
the  country.  The  commercial  rates  are  made  up  in  different  ways.  For  instance,  in 
some  States  the  rate  for  a  10-word  message  is  25  cents  for  the  whole  State  and  there 
are  also  such  special  rates  from  State  to  State  and  between  large  centers.  The  rates 
for  local  purposes  all  through  the  coimtry,  if  not  thus  specially  determined,  are  made 
up  by  a  system  of  squares,  a  square  being  50  miles  each  way,  and  the  rate  being  25 
cents  from  any  square  to  any  two  circles  of  contiguous  squares.  The  highest  rate 
chai^ged  for  the  country  is  (1,  which  is  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
is  aim  a  system  of  night  rates  east  of  the  Ro<!ky  Mountains,  by  which  meesases  can 
be  transmitted  during  the  night  and  delivered  next  morning  at  about  half  the  day 
rate,  there  being  no  rate  less  than  20  cents.     (209,  210. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  rates  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  for  messages 
of  10  words,  exclusive  of  date,  address,  and  signature,  range  from  20  cents,  applying 
locally  in  a  few  cities,  to  $1,  applying  between  the  extremes  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  and  that  the  average  amount  received  per  message  during  the  year 
1900  was  34.2  cents.  He  states  further  that  the  small  customer  is  as  cheaply  served 
as  the  laise  customer,  a  circumstance  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  transmis- 
non  of  telegrams  every  message  takes  exactly  as  much  time  of  the  operating  service 
and  as  much  use  of  the  lines  as  every  other  message  of  equal  lei^h. 

Bates  are  fixed  on  a  system  similar  to  the  zone  system.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  squares,  and  the  rate  is  made  from  one  square  to  another.    (194, 195. ) 

2.  Compariaon  of  Buropean  and  Amerimn  telegraph  rates. — Professor  Parsons 
states  that  the  average  telegraph  receipts  in  this  country  are  about  31  cents  for  ordi- 
nary messages,  while  in  European  countries  the  rate  is  very  much  less.  He  submits 
the  following  table  showing  tne  comparative  rates  for  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries to  be  less  than  one-half  what  the  rates  are  in  this  country: 


Country. 

Ordinary 

rate  per 

word. 

Oiainary 
minimum 
charge  per 

me.s8age. 

Average 
receipt 
per  mes- 
sage. 

CrtUt. 
1 

CmU. 
12 

Cmtt. 
15* 
15i 

Ftaoce 

1 
1 

1 

10 
12 
10 
12 
U 

Qennany 

Si 

Switxerland 

AnatiU 

United  States 

31 
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Mr.  Parsons  asserts  that  the  difierence  in  rates  between  the  United  States  and 
European  countries  can  not  be  accounted  for  wholly  upon  the  greater  distances  in 
the  Lnitefl  States,  as  ia  claimed  by  the  Western  Union  Coiupany,  because,  i£  the 
total  cost  for  maintenance  and  reconstruction  of  the  Western  Union  were  taken  as  a 
basis  for  calculation,  the  increased  cost  per  message  would  not  exceed  3  cents.  ( 186, 
187.) 

Mr.  Randall  declares  that  the  rates  for  telegraph  service  in  this  country  are 
excessive  and  very  much  higher  than  the  rates  for  similar  service  in  the  European 
countries  where  the  telegraph  is  under  government  control.  Sixty-one  per  cent  of 
the  tel^praph  lines  of  the  world  are  under  government  ownership.  In  the  European 
countries  no  more  charge  is  made  for  100  miles  than  for  1  mile,  the  same  principle 
being  applied  to  the  telegraph  there  as  to  our  postal  system.  In  most  of  these 
countries  the  postal  service  and  telegraph  are  combined,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them 
the  combined  service  makes  a  j)roflt.  He  instances  Italy  in  1890  as  having  a  net 
profit  of  $306,837  from  the  combined  service.  He  quotes  from  Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker: 

"I  believe  that  a  telegraph  company  could  make  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a  uni- 
form 25-cent  20-word  message  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of  business 
on  lower  rates  would  be  so  large  that  the  profits  of  the  telegraph  company,  in  my 
judgment,  would  not  be  diminished."     (244. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the  rates  for  telegraph  8er%'ice  in  this  country  are  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  rates  in  European  countries,  where  the  lines  are  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  service  here  is  inferior.  The  Western  Union  Companv,  in 
making  comparisons  with  European  countries,  has  always  contended  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  rates  were  higher  here  than  there  was  because  of  the  greater  distances. 
The  AVestern  Union,  in  making  this  argument,  always  attempts  to  minimize  European 
distances  and  magnify  distances  in  the  United  States,  and  he  submits  some  figures 
taken  from  the  Western  Union  statistics  in  support  of  his  statement.     (271. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  average  rate  received  for  telegrams  of  all  lengths  by  the 
Western  Union  Company  is  30.8  cents  and  the  operating  expense  about  25.1  cents. 
These  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  and  expenses  by  the  number 
of  telegrams.  In  Great  Britain  the  average  cost  per  message  is  15  cents.  If  the  rates 
of  Great  Britain  were  raised  to  practically  what  they  are  in  the  United  States,  the 
service  would  perhaps  be  self-supporting.  He  states,  however,  that  the  messages 
passing  over  international  lines  in  Europe  are  charged  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  for 
similar  messages  in  the  United  States.     (224-226. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  telegraph  rates  in  the  European  countries  are  based  on 
the  entire  count  of  the  message,  including  address  and  signature.  The  rate  in  Great 
Britain  is  12  cents  as  a  minimum,  which  covers  12  woros,  and  1  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  In  France  the  charge  is  10  cents  for  10  words  or  less,  in  Norway  13 
cents,  and  in  Germany  12  cents  for  10-word  messages.  In  Belgium  15  words  or  less 
may  be  sent  for  10  cents.  The  additional  rates  in  each  of  these  countries  are  about 
1  cent  per  word.     Messages  to  all  distances  are  apparently  at  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Clark  asserts  further  that  the  distances  in  European  countries  are  very  short 
compared  with  those  in  the  United  States.  The  circuits  in  which  the  25-cent  rate 
would  apply  in  the  United  States  are  much  larger  than  the  u.«ual  circuits  in  Great 
Britain,  with  which  he  makes  particular  comparisons.  About  66  per  cent  of  all  of 
the  messages  in  Great  Brita'-  are  sent  into  and  out  of  London.  Distance  is  a  very 
important  item  in  any  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rates  in  England 
can  be  properly  compared  with  the  rates  in  the  United  States,  the  conditions  being 
so  different. 

Finally  Mr.  Clark  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  n6  charge 
made  for  the  address  and  signature  of  the.message,  while  in  the  European  countries, 
with  which  comparisons  have  teen  made,  thetie  matters  are  countea  as  part  of  the 
message.  While  the  rates  of  the  European  countries  would  appear  on  their  face  to 
be  much  below  the  rates  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  found  upon  examination 
that  a  messa^  in  the  United  States  costing  25  cents  would  average  21  words  long,  and 
at  the  rate  ot  1  cent  a  word,  which  is  common  in  the  European  countries,  this  would 
cost  21  cents  per  10-word  message.     (208,  209.) 

Referring  to  the  rates  in  the  European  countries,  Mr.  Chandler  says: 

"In  European  countries  the  distances  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  ours,  and, 
besides,  in  European  countries  every  word  is  charged  for.  Here  the  rate  is  upon 
the  message  itself.  The  date,  a<ldress,  and  signature  are  not  paid  for.  »  *  *  i 
have  rejx^atedly  been  informed,  both  by  telegraph  oflicers  abroad  and  persons  using 
the  telegraph  tnere,  that,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  all  words  are  charged  for 
by  foreign  governments  and  that  the  distances  within  the  limits  of  European  coun- 
tries are  less  than  in  the  United  States,  rates  there  arc  nowhere  lower  than  here,  and 
in  cace  of  messages  going  from  one  country  to  another  they  are  much  higher." 
(194,  195,  202,  203.)  ^  i 
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Professor  Pabsonb  replies  that  Mr.  Clark's  comparisons  are  vitiated  by  his  assump- 
tion that  11  words  is  the  average  of  the  address  and  signature,  thus  making  21  words 
the  ordinarj'  message  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  President  Green,  of  the  Western 
Union  Tel^raph  Company,  some  years  ago  placed  the  average  number  of  words  in 
the  address  and  signature  at  7  per  message.  Even  if  the  average  message  were  21 
words  here  the  comparison  would  not  be  fair,  for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  aver- 
age message  for  England  is  about  15  words  only.  The  minimum  rates  at  which 
messages  can  be  sent,  and  the  actual  average  charge,  are  vital  matters  for  making 
comparisons.  In  Great  Britain  a  message  from  any  point  to  any  other  point  in  that 
country  may  be  sent  for  12  cents.  From  any  point  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Vork,  Connecticut,  or  New  Jersey  to  another  point  in  the  same  State  is  25  cents. 
The  averse  charge  for  all  messages  in  Great  Britain  is  about  15  cents,  as  against  31 
cents  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clark  admitted,  says  Mr.  Parsons,  that  3  cents  a 
message  added  in  Great  Britain  would  pay  for  all  extensions  and  cover  the  interest 
charges  on  a  debt  overloaded  by  the  purchase  of  lines  at  about  four  times  their  value. 
By  Western  Union  data  less  than  3  cents  of  the  31  chained  in  the  United  States  are 
due  to  distance,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  tel^raph  expenses  are  not  run  up  by 
paying  high  wages.     (887. ) 

3.  Intemalional  rates. — Mr.  Clark  states  that,  as  to  the  through  business  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  one  can  register  a  code  address  just  as  is  done  in  respect  of 
cable  messages  and  pay  $5  per  year  for  that  registration,  but  that  that  system  is  not 
used  by  the  general  public  because  it  is  too  expensive.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
practically  all  the  general  business  passing  between  London  and  any  of  the  large 
cities  on  the  Continent  would  be  on  the  same  count  as  business  in  the  United  States, 
the  tendency  being  to  make  it  more,  because  the  names  of  streets  are  much  more 
involved  there  than  here.  The  rate  for  all  international  business  in  Europe  is  made 
on  a  word-count  and  not  on  a  count  of  10  words  or  less.  The  rate  between  London 
and  Paris  is  5  cents  per  word,  or  $1.05  on  the  message  of  the  average  sent  in  this 
country  at  the  10-word  rate;  whereas  from  New  York  to  any  part-of  New  England, 
Pennsylvania,  or  New  Jersey  (which  is  practically  the  same  distance),  the  rate 
would  be  but  25  cents.  "From  London  to  Marseilles,  827  miles,  the  rate  is  5  cents 
a  word;  that  would  be  the  same  as  Paris— $1.05 — while  our  rate  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  about  the  same  distance,  is  40  cents.  From  London  to  St.  Petersburg  the 
distance  is  1,774  miles,  and  the  price  is  Hi  cents  a  word,  or  $2.41  for  21  words, 
while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  1,789  miles,  is  75  cents.  From  London 
to  Berlin  is  746  miles,  and  the  tel«;raph  toll  6  cents  a  word,  or  $1.25  for  2]  words, 
while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Cinrannati,  the  same  distance,  is  40  cents.  From 
London  to  Some  is  1,192  miles,  and  the  rate  is  6J  cents  per  word,  or  $1.37  for  21 
words,  as  compared  with  our  charge  of  60  cents  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
1,344  miles."     (209.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  cable  rate  from  New  York  to  Europe  is  25  cents  per 
word,  and  that  for  a  less  distance  it  might  be  less,  because  less  money  is  invested  in 
the  line  for  a  shorter  distance.  The  comparisons  as  to  the  rates  from  New  York  to 
various  points  in  this  country  with  the  rates  from  London  to  various  European 
countries  are  fair,  although  as  a  part  of  the  distance  from  London  to  the  continental 
cities  is  by  cable,  because  the  cable  distance  from  England  to  the  Continent  is  very 
short.  The  rates  from  one  continental  place  in  Europe  to  another  are  practically  the 
same  as  from  England  to  any  of  the  continental  countries,  the  rate  from  Pans  to 
Berlin  being  4  cents  per  word.     (218. ) 

Professor  Parsons  replies  that  Mr.  Clark's  comparisons  of  American  rates  from 
New  York  with  European  rates  from  London  is  unfair,  (1)  because  the  American 
rates  are  internal,  while  the  European  are  international,  each  country  adding  its  own 
tariff;  (2)  the  American  rates  are  land  rates,  while  the  European  rates  include  the 
cable  from  England  to  the  Continent,  which,  as  Mr.  Clark  admits,  is  infinitely  more 
costly  than  the  land  service.     (887. ) 

Professor  Parsons  criticises  the  statements  made  at  various  earlier  times  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  in  respect  of  the  distances  between  various  European 
places  and  between  places  in  the  United  States,  saying  that  for  the  purposes  of  mak- 
ing out  their  cases  the  Western  Union  has  magnified  the  American  distances  and 
minimized  the  European  distances,  and  in  a  table  submitted  to  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee in  1870  had  not  correctly  stated  the  distance,  but  had  put  the  distances  from 
one-third  to  one-half  less  than  the  actual  distances.*  The  rates  compared  by  the 
Western  Union,  moreover,  were  for  internal  traffic  in  the  United  Statesand  for  inter- 
national trafiBc  in  Europe,  international  trafiSc  being,  because  of  different  controlling 

>The  distances  stated  by  Mr.  Clark  In  his  testimony— 12e— before  the  Industrial  Commission  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  stated  by  Mr.  Parsons  as  being  correct. 
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authoritiee,  much  more  expensive  than  internal.  For  internal  traffic  in  the  United 
States,  the  ratee  were  found  by  the  committee  of  1870  to  be  from  three  to  four  times 
as  high  88  for  internal  traffic  under  European  syBtems  operated  by  the  government. 
(187-188.) 

4.  DentUy  ofpmnUaHon  and  amount  of  service  m  United  ^aUs  and  foreign  counlrUs. — 
Mr.  T^oiCAS  F.  Clakk,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
states  that,  in  hia  opinion,  the  comparisons  that  have  been  made  by  other  witnesses  in 
r^ard  to  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  are  unfair. 
The  area  of  all  these  countries,  their  population,  the  density  of  population,  and  all 
things  of  that  nature  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  would  be  found  there- 
from that  the  service  in  the  United  States  reaches  more  people,  cx)mparatively  speak- 
ing, and  was  better  than  in  the  other  countries  mentioned.  He  gives  statistices  in 
support  of  this  general  proposition,  showing  that  there  are  about  39,000  places 
reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  connections  in  the  United  States, 
while  there  are  but  76,000  pos^ffices;  that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  about  40,000 
post-offices  and  10,816  tele^graph  offices.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  places  where  there 
are  post-offices  in  the  United  States  are  reached  Dy  the  telegraph,  while  in  Great 
Britain,  with  all  its  density  of  population  (which  he  gives  as  333  to  the  square  mile, 
while  it  is  only  24  to  the  square  mile  in  the  United  States),  only  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  places  reached  by  the  post-office  are  reached  by  the  telegraph.     (206-208. ) 

Mr.  Clark  submits  also  a  table  showing  for  each  of  the  European  countries  and  for 
the  United  States  the  number  of  people,  the  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  telegraph 
wires,  the  number  of  offices,  the  messages  sent,  the  receipts,  the  number  of  people 
to  the  square  mile,  and  the  number  of  people  to  1  mile  of  wire,  and  other  facta. 
He  asserts  that  these  figures  show  that  the  United  States  has  fewer  people  to  the 
square  mile  than  any  of  these  other  countries,  and  that  nevertheless  there  are  more 
miles  of  wire  proportionately  to  the  population  than  in  any  other  country.  There 
are  here  only  76  people  for  every  mile  of  wire,  while  Great  Britain,  with  a  very 
dense  population  ind  a  large  proportion  of  mileage  of  wire  to  territory,  has  no  less 
than  130  people  to  every  mile  of  wire.  In  Germany  there  are  188  people  per  mile 
of  wire,  while  in  Russia  there  are  no  less  than  699  inhabitants  per  mile.  The  wit- 
ness holds  that  these  figures  show  the  superior  adequacy  of  American  telegraph 
fiicilities,  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  country.    (233, 234.) 

Professor  Parsons  replies  that  1  mile  of  wire  to  76  people  in  the  United  States 
against  1  mile  to  130  people  in  Great  Britain  proves  nothing  except  the  relative 
sparsity  of  population  in  the  United  States.  The  wire  mileage  tabulated  by  the 
Western  Union  includes  all  the  worthless  lines  that  were  bought  up  solely  to  get  rid 
of  rival  companies.  Mr.  Clark's  comparison  as  to  the  number  of  post-offices  and 
places  reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  is  invalid:  (1)  Because  by  his  own  exhibit 
there  are  only  29,000  places  reached  by  telegraph  and  telephone.  (2)  Because  the 
number  given  for  the  British  telegraph  offices  is  the  figure  for  more  than  2  years 
prior  to  tne  date  of  the  figures  for  the  United  States.  (3)  Because  the  British  post- 
offices  are  overestimated.  The  1898  report  gives  the  number  of  post-offices  in  Great 
Britain  as  21,197  and  the  telegraph  offices  as  10,483.  (4)  Because  telephone  connec- 
tions are  included  in  the  American  figures  and  not  in  the  English.  (5)  Because 
about  three-fourths  of  the  Western  Union  offices  are  railway  offices,  while  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  British  offices  are  railway  offices.  (6)  Because  in  Great  Britain 
every  post-office  and  postal  box  is  a  place  of  deposit  for  telegrams.  Moreover,  the 
figures,  even  if  correct,  would  only  show  that  Great  Britain  had  a  much  greate'r  rela- 
tive development  of  post-offices  tnan  the  United  States.  The  implication  that  the 
telegraph  development  in  Great  Britain  is  relatively  leas  than  the  United  States  is 
wholly  unwarranted,  even  on  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  since  10,816  offices  is  a  more  exten- 
sive service  in  Great  Britain  than  39,000  in  the  United  States  with  30  times  the  area. 
(886,  887.) 

Professor  Parsons  admits  that  probably  there  is  greater  efficiency  of  service  in  this 
country  in  the  telegraph  system  in  some  respects  than  in  Europe,  but  says  that  can 
be  attnbuted  to  general  superiority  of  Amenca  in  any  business  affairs.     (188. ) 

6.  Reduction  in  rates  in  United  States. — Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  Western  Union 
company  has  resulted  from  the  amalgamation  of  a  large  number  of  telegraph  com- 
panies. In  the  early  days  a  number  of  small  companies  were  exploited  in  sul  direc- 
tions, and  made  their  own  tariffs,  so  that  if  one  wished  to  send  a  message  from 
a  remote  place  to  another  remote  place  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  it  over  a  num- 
ber of  different  lines  and  pay  what  is  known  as  the  transit  rate  for  each  line,  there 
being  no  unification  of  service.  This  system  became  so  burdensome  that  consolida- 
tion hecame  necessary. 

As  the  result  of  the  consolidation,  rates  have  been  greatly  re<luced.  The  rates  of 
the  East  are  lower  than  those  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  they  in  turn 
are  lower  than  the  rates  in  the  South.    The  reduction  of  rates  for  the  country  in 
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and  about  New  York  has  been  about  20  per  cent  since  1866,  whOe  for  the  western 
and  southern  places  the  reductions  were  much  greater. 

The  rate  from  New  York  to  Bufiato,  which  was  75  cents,  finally  became  25  cents, 
which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  New  York  State;  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land, 11.46  in  1866,  is  now  40  cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  Ohio;  to 
ChicafM,  $2.05  in  1866,  now  40  cents;  other  places  in  Illinois,  SO  cents;  Omaha, 
formerly  $4.45,  now  50  cente;  Denver,  $7,  now  75  cents;  Salt  Lake  City,  $7.25,  now 
75  cents;  San  Francisco,  $7.40,  now  $1:  Portland,  dreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  which  were  from  $10.20  to  $11.55,  now  $1;  Washington, 
formerly  75  cejits,  now  25  cents;  Richmond,  $1.25,  now  35  cents;  Atlanta,  $2.35,  now 
50  cents;  New  Orleans,  $3.25,  now  60  cents;  Galveston,  Tex.,  $5.50,  now  75  cents. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  so  far  as  practicable  the  divisions  by  squares  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  rates  fixed  by  States. 

The  result  of  this  consolidation  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  and  to  all  other  interests  in  effecting  great  economy  of  service  and  great 
saving  in  tmie.  The  rates  to-day  aim  to  follow  the  develojsment  of  the  business  all 
the  time,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  them  as  low 
as  possible,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  company  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invest- 
ment.    (214-216.) 

A  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  from  the  report  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  showsthe  average  tolls  received  permessage  by  thatcompany  each  yearsince 
1868.  Theee  flgures'are  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  of  the  company  from 
ordinary  messages  by  the  total  number  of  ordinary  messages,  so  that  the  average 
includesmessagesofiullengthssentforalldiBtances.  The  average  toll  received  in  1868 
was  $1,047  per  message.  By  1875  the  average  had  fallen  to  54  cents,  and  by  1880  to 
38.4centB.  Theaveragereceipts  inl885  were32.1centsandin  1890,32.4centB.  Since 
1895,  when  the  average  receipts  were  30.7  cents,  there  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  the  average  from  year  to  year.  The  statistics  showing  the  average  cost  of  sending 
messa^,  which  are  obtained  by  dividing  expenses  cnargeable  to  messages,  not 
includmg  interest  on  investment,  W  the  total  number  of  messages,  show  a  reduction 
in  the  average  cost  from  63.4  cents  m  1868  to  25  cents  in  1878.  The  average  for  1900 
is  almost  precisely  the  same — 26.1  cents.  The  average  for  the  latter  year  is  some- 
what grwiter  than  for  the  years  from  1886  to  1895,  during  several  of  which  the  aver- 
age c^  is  stated  at  between  22  and  23  cents  per  message.     (241. ) 

Mr.  Chakdler  says  that  the  tendency  is  to  cheaper  rates,  and  states  that  since 
1880  the  rate  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  has  been  reduced  from  $1.50  to 
$1,  and  that  the  rates  between  many  other  points  have,  since  1880,  been  reduced 
from  75  cents  and  $1  to  60  cents  and  60  cents,  respectively;  that  many  60  and  60  cent 
rates  of  15  or  20  years  ago  have  been  reduced  to  40  and  60  cents,  and  man^  rates  of 
40,  35,  and  30  cents  have  been  reduced  to  30  and  25  cents,  while  the  limits  within 
which  the  lower  rates  apply  have  from  time  to  time  been  extended.  The  reduction 
in  rates  has  been  brought  about  lai^gely  by  the  disposition  to  secare  greater  uniformity 
and  to  extend  the  limits  within  which  specific  rates  prevail.     (194,  195,  202,  203.) 

6.  Proper  telegraph  rata. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker  informed  him  that  his  investigation  led  him  to  believe  that  a  uniform  10-cent 
rate  in  this  country  under  Government  ownership,  in  connection  with  the  postal 
system,  would  be  remunerative.  There  was  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  installed  some  years  ago,  on  which  a  10-cent  rate  was  made,  and  the 
company  paid  back  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  receipts  to  patrons  of  the  road  after 
paying  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital;  subsequentlv  it  reanced  the  rate  to  5  cents 
and  still  paid  back  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  to  the  patrons  of  the 
company,  and  at  the  same  time  had  doubled  its  stock,  making  it  half  water,  thus 
showing  some  of  the  immense  profits  to  be  made  in  the  telegraph  service  from  low 
rates.     (189-190.) 

Mr.  Clakk  thinks  that  the  effect  of  a  general  reduction  in  rates  throughout  the 
United  States  would  mean  a  loss  to  the  telegraph  company  because  the  physical 
capacity  of  the  wires  has  practically  been  reached.  The  company  has  considered 
these  questions  and  has  not  thought  it  wise  to  adopt  any  reduction ;  it  nas  been  tried  b^ 
other  companies,  such  as  the  Baltimoreand  Ohio,  and  always  with  failure.  While  it  is 
true  a  reduction  of  postage  rates  greatly  increased  the  number  of  letters  sent  and  also 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  postol  service,  that  principle  would  not  apply  to  the  tele- 
graph because  the  Government  uses  the  facilities  of  other  people  for  the  postal  service 
and  has  no  large  investment.  For  instance  if  the  mail  matter  increases  considerably  all 
the  Government  has  to  do  is  to  put  another  car  on  the  railway,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  tel^^ph  a  new  line  has  to  be  constructed  with  an  increase  of  the  business. 
While  the  rates  of  postage  in  the  United  States  are  higher  than  they  are  in  Great 
Britain,  yet  the  British  postroffice  makes  a  profit  while  the  United  States  post-office 
is  operated  at  a  loss.  He  attributes  this  to  the  greater  distances  that  mail  t"*^.  *9 
be  carried  in  this  country  than  in  England.    If  the  telegraph  service  were  oarnea 
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into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country,  as  the  advocates  of  Government  owner- 
ship desire,  the  result  would  lie  a  deficiency  very  much  greater  than  the  deficiency 
in  Great  Britain.  He  admits,  however,  that  trie  decrease  in  rates  would  perhaps 
result  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  messajies  sent.     (227-228.) 

Mr.  Clark  refers  to  numerous  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  this  country  to 
reduce  telegraphic  rates,  all  of  which,  he  says,  have  been  unsuccesssful.  The  present 
rates  are  justified  by  the  business  of  the  company.     (215. ) 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph. — Professor  Paksons  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Clark,  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph,  which  maintained  a  10  cent  rate  on 

19  long  routes  and  other  low  rates,  averaging  16 J  cents  a  message  on  the  whole 
system,  became  bankrupt  in  consequence  of  its  low  tariff.  The  manager  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  telegraph  system  testified  at  a  hearing  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee that  the  system  made  a  profit  in  spite  of  its  low  rates,  and  that  the  Western 
Union  succeeded  in  buying  up  tne  Baltimore  and  Ohio  lines  merely  because  other 
departments  of  the  railroad  company  were  unprofitable,  and  the  sale  of  the  tel^raph 
was  the  most  available  source  of  realizing  funds.     (888.) 

7.  Relations  between  telegraph  companiet  and  effect  on  rales. — Mr.  Chandlek  states  that 
there  is  an  understanding  l>t!tween  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Western 
Union  Company  in  respect  to  certain  methods  of  competition,  givmg  of  rebates,  etc., 
but  that  there  is  no  understanding  in  reference  to  any  division  of  business,  and  neither 
company,  as  a  rule,  accepts  messages  which  must  be  transmitted  over  the  lines  of 
the  other  company.  Since  this  understanding  has  been  had,  thefe  has  not  been  any 
increase  in  rates  to  the  public,  except  that  certain  particularly  low  rates — 10, 15,  and 

20  cent  rates — that  had  oeen  established  by  the  various  smaller  competing  companies 
and  which  meant  a  loss  were  done  away  at  the  outset.  At  the  same  time,  he  says, 
a  much  larger  number  of  rates,  particularly  rates  between  distant  points,  was 
reduced.  Previous  to  this  understanding  the  most  insistent  customer  got  the  largest 
rebate,  and,  in  Mr.  Chandler's  judgment  the  underHtanding  has  resulted  in  benefit 
to  the  public  in  that  now  every  man  engaged  in  the  business  knows  that  he  has  just 
the  same  rates  as  his  competitor  and  that  no  one  has  any  advantage  over  another. 
No  complaints  because  of  the  refusal  to  give  rebates  have  been  had  since  customers 
liave  understood  that  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     (195,  198.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  further  that  the  business  of  his  company  is  not  competitive  at 
all  points  with  the  Western  Union  Company,  that  the  Postal  Company  has  offices  at 
a  great  many  places  where  the  Western  Union  has  none,  and  the  Western  Union  has 
offices  at  a  great  many  more  places  where  the  Postal  Company  has  none.  At  the 
majority  of  the  Postal  Compaiiv's  stations,  however,  there  is  competition.  The 
number  of  messages  transmitted  by  the  Postal  Company  in  1900  was  about  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  number  in  the  country. 

In  Mr.  Chandler's  opinion,  the  understanding  in  reference  to  rates,  etc.,  between 
the  Postal  Company  and  the  Western  Union  Company  has  not  destroyed  competition, 
though  it  has  restricted  it.  Unrestricted  competition  would  mean  destruction.  The 
existence  of  competing  lines,  however,  the  witness  holds  to  be  of  advantage  and  to 
result  in  the  doing  of  business  on  better  terms. 

Business  could  be  done  much  better  under  one  management,  he  thinks,  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  hitherto,  that  "when  the  whole  tel^rra'ph  business  has  for  a  time 
been  done  under  one  management  new  competition  has  sprung  up  of  a  wasteful  sort 
and  legislation  has  been  instituted  against  telegraph  companies.  Public  clamor  has 
been  raised  against  monopolies,  and  it  has  not  so  far  been  practicable  to  maintain  a 
single  servic-e  for  any  considerable  time."     (195,  201,  203.^ 

Mr.  Clark  states  "that  there  is  no  community  ownership  between  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Postal  companies.  The  Postal  follows  the  rates  of  the  Western  Union. 
They  have  no  interchange  of  messages.     (228-229.) 

8.  Cod  of  luting  the  telephone  in  connection  irith  the  telegraph. — Mr.  Clark  states  that 
sometimes,  in  the  case  of  independent  telephone  companies  which  run  their  lines 
into  a  remote  place,  there  is  an  increased  cost  to  the  public,  but  that  for  col  lectins 
and  distributing  through  the  telephone  companies  generally  there  is  no  increased 
cost.     (227.) 

D.  OoTemment  Ofmershlp  In  Oreat  Britain. — 1.  General  working. — 
Professor  Parsons  says  that  England  made  a  mistake  when  it  bought  out  the  telegraph 
companies  by  buying  them  all  at  once  instead  of  one  at  a  time,  as  PruRsia  had  done 
with  the  railroad'service.  It  also  paid  about  four  times  as  much  as  the  lines  were 
worth.  Notwithstanding  thest^  disadvantages  the  rates  were  immediately  lowered 
and  the  service  increased  and  l)ettered  in  every  way.  Telegraph  offices  have  been 
opened  in  the  post-offices,  and  messages  can  be  deposited  in  post-office  Iwxes.  The 
hours  of  labor  nave  been  shortened  from  56  to  48  and  42,  and  wages  increa.'ied.  The 
public  operation  of  the  telegraph  has  brought  about  a  harmony  of  interest.    Press 
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rates  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  figure  in  the  world  to-day.  The  number  of 
mesaaees  doubled  in  2  years  after  the  Government  took  possession  and  has  subse- 
quently very  largely  increased.  Social  intercourse  has  been  promoted.  The  per- 
centage of  social  messages,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  as 
well,  runs  up  sometimes  as  high  as  63  per  cent  of  the  total,  whereas  the  Western 
Union  has  stated  that  46  per  cent  of  the  telegraph  business  of  the  United  States  was 
speculative.  Where  the  rates  are  low  and  the  facilities  ample  the  masses  of  the 
people  use  the  tel^raph  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  advantages  in  England  are 
low  rates,  good  service,  rapid  growth  of  the  system,  progressive  improvement  of 
labor,  harmonious,  uninterrupted  operation,  large  popular  use  of  the  telegraph,  a 
management  whose  sole  aim  was  to  serve  the  people,  moderate  salaries  for  leading 
officials,  no  big  fortunes  from  tel^raph  manipulation,  and  universal  satisfaction  with 
the  sitiution.  The  opposite  of  all  this  is  true  in  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  need  not  make  the  mistakes  England  made  in  some  of  its  management  of  the 
telegraph  system.     (182-185.) 

2.  Deficit  in  English  telegraph. — Mr.  Clabk  says  that  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
telegraph  system  in  Europe  are  very  much  obscured  in  all  the  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  had  the  manhood  to  come  out  and  say  that  the 
telegraph  there  is  operated  at  a  loss.  There  has  been  a  deficit  of  nearly  $40,000,000  in 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph  system  of  Great  Britain  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Grovemment  in  1870;  the  witness  submits  an  itemized  statement  to  verify  these  figures. 
The  loaaes  on  the  tel^raph  in  Great  Britain  are  provided  for  by  the  annual  grant 
made  by  Parliament  to  the  department.  The  grant  covers  all  the  cost  of  extensions, 
as  well  as  of  operation,  and  no  capital  charge  is  made  especialljr  for  the  telegraph 
department,  the  whole  amount  including  the  interest  on  the  original  stock  going  in 
as  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  post-office.     (211-213. ) 

Mr.  Clark  says  further  that  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  English  telegraph 
since  1870  is  brought  about  largely  by  extending  the  system  without  commercial 
considerations  to  remote  and  insignificant  places,  and  that  if  the  same  policy  were 
pursued  in  this  country,  which  is  twenty-five  times  as  larae,  and  not  nearly  so  thickly 
populated,  the  same  result  would  follow  in  an  intensified  degree.     (215-216.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  raise  the  rates  in  England 
so  as  to  make  the  telegraph  service  self-supporting,  for  the  reason  that  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  comparatively  limited  number 
of  people  who  use  the  telegraph,  at  the  expense  of  all.     (220.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  tnat  while  there  is  a  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the 
English  tel^raph  system,  a  deficit  has  not  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  European 
countries.  He  states  that  in  England  the  returns  for  the  tel^raph  system  are  so 
mixed  up  with  those  from  the  post-office  service  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
whether  the  telegraph  is  responsible  for  the  deficit.  The  post-office  and  telegraph 
n'steras  together  do  make  a  profit  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany,  and  tne 
British  post-office  is  operated  at  a  profit  of  $16,000,000.  Moreover,  other  reasons 
for  the  aeficit  in  the  ETnglish  telegraph  system  are:  That  England  paid  four  times 
the  fair  value  of  the  lines;  that  she  has  been  burdened  by  the  competition  of  the 
telephone;  and  especially  that  she  did  not  aim  at  a  profit  at  all,  but  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Telegraph  experts  in  England  have  stated  that  if  the  expenses 
were  properly  divided  between  the  mail  system  proper  and  the  telegraph,  there 
woulcf  be  no  deficit  of  the  telegraph;  that  the  postal  authorities  were  anxious  to 
make  a  strong  showing  for  the  mail  department,  and  that  a  2  per  cent  variation  in 
the  division  of  expenses  between  the  mail  department  and  the  telegraph,  or  a  slight 
increase  in  the  press  rates,  which  are  9  cents  per  100  words,  would  make  up  the 
deficit.  Moreover,  the  railroads  in  England  are  permitted  to  use  the  telegraph  free, 
which  is  a  mistake.     (188-189. ) 

Professor  Parsons  says  that  the  English  telegraph  system  is  not  run  as  a  means  of 
raising  revenues  for  the  public  treasury,  but  as  a  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country  and  giving  increased  fai:ilities  of  communication 
to  all  classes,  as  well  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
Kingdonl.     (126.) 

Professor  Paksons  criticises,  in  a  supplementary  affidavit,  Mr.  Clark's  statement 
that  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  English  telegraph  amounts  to  $37,000,000,  and 
says  the  estimates  of  deficiency  are  made  by  including  the  cost  of  new  construction, 
extensions,  etc.,  whereas  these  should  belong  to  the  capital  account.  The  difference 
caused  by  the  wrong  use  of  construction  cost  might  turn  a  small  deficit  into  a  big  one, 
or  might  change  a  profit  into  a  deficit.  For  example,  Mr.  Clark's  statement  shows  a 
deficit  of  je29,909  for  1880,  whereas  there  was  a  profit  of  je7,187  above  all  co-st  of 
operation  and  maintenance  and  interest  on  the  debt.  In  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884 
toere  was  also  a  profit  if  the  amounts  paid  out  for  new  construction,  etc.,  are  put 
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into  capital  account  Tlie  British  Government  believes  that  the  country  gete  more 
than  a  full  return  for  the  deficit  in  the  development  of  business,  eti\,  through  low 
telegraph  rates.  If  the  tel^raph  had  remained  in  private  hands  the  service  would 
have  cost  the  people  many  millions  more  than  the  total  Government  cost,  deficit 
and  all.  Moreover  a  deficit  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing,  it  depends  on  what  there 
is  to  show  for  it,  and  there  are  plenty  of  countries  that  do  not  have  any  deficit  in 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph.     (888. ) 

E.  Oeneral  dl§ciutlon  of  GoTenunent  onmeralilp.— 1.  Right  under 
ConMitution. — Professor  Parsons  states  that  he  believes  that,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  a  postal  tele- 
graph system.  He  quotes  from  a  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post-Offlces  and 
Post-Roads  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  wherein  it  was  asserted  that  the  tele- 
graph came  under  the  same  category  as  the  post-ofiice  as  a  governmental  function. 
The  Government  is  bound  to  supply  the  people  with  means  of  communication.  The 
postal  service  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  National  Government,  and  with 
the  increase  of  inventions  and  other  means  of  communication,  they  likewise  should 
be  administered  by  the  Genera".  Government     (182.) 

Mr.  Roberts,  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
mittee, does  not  think  it  necessary  to  ai^e  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  own  and  operate  the  telegraph.  The  operation  of  the  Post -Office  Department 
is  the  best  evidence  that  the  Government  has  the  right;  if  it  has  the  right  to  trans- 
mit letters  it  certainly  haa  the  right  to  handle  telegrams.  In  1866  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  practically  conceded  this  right  to  the  Government,  merely  asking 
that  Congrei^s  should  pennit  it  to  operate  the  system  for  the  term  of  at  least  5  years,  in 
order  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  plant  might  not  be  destroyed.     (266. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  under  the  Constitution 
to  utilize  the  best  available  means  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence,  and  it  is 
therefore  unconstitutional  for  the  telegraph  to  be  operated  as  a  private  monopoly. 
Of  75  countries  the  telegraph  is  owned  and  operatetl  by  the  Governments  in  all 
except  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Hawaii,  Honduras,  and  the  United  States.  This  wit- 
ness favors  especially  the  introduction,  by  the  Government,  of  the  methods  of 
machine  telegraphy,  his  account  of  which  is  summarized  below.     (890. ) 

2.  Oeneral  argument  for  Oovemment  ownership. — Mr.  R.vndall  says  that  his  general 
reason  for  advocating  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegi'aph  is  his  opposition  to 
a  monopoly  of  any  sort,  but  that  there  are  more  particular  reasons  why  the  telegraph 
should  De  under  the  control  of  the  Government  Thus  the  pre.«s  rates  are  extor- 
tionate. Large  dividends  are  paid  on  watered  stock,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  8t<x;k 
of  the  Western  Union  l)eing  water.  The  telegraph  is  a  very  important  agency  in  the 
communication  of  intelligence,  and  has  teen  so  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
persons  as  to  become  a  monopoly,  with  power  to  levy  such  exactions  as  it  may  choose. 
The  first  telegraph  in  America  (from  Washington  to  Baltimore),  was  built  with  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  and  was  operated  by  the  Post-Office  Department  for 
3  years,  and  the  control  by  the  Government  now  would  be  simply  a  return  to  original 
conditions.     (242.) 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  while  practically  all  the  business  organizations  and  the  great 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  country  favors  governmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  tel^raph,  nobody  with  the  exception  of  the  Western  ITnion  Company 
seems  to  oppose  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  contest  of  the  ^teople  against  the  VVestem  Union. 
The  witness  quotes  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  to  the  same  effect.  He  refers  to 
the  greed  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  requiring  the  public  to  pay 
the  late  stamn  tax  on  messages,  when  the  evident  intent  of  Congress  was  that  the 
company  itself  should  pay  it.     (272, 273, 274. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  when  the  English  Government  began  to  consider  the 
absorption  of  the  telegraph  the  companies  used  every  effort  to  prevent  the  reform, 
and  made  all  sorts  of  objections,  every  one  of  which  has  been  answered  by  the 
results  of  the  public  system.  There  is  really  no  force  in  the  current  objections  to 
(jovernment  ownership  aside  from  the  patronage  question,  and  that  difficulty  can  be 
solved.     (179-180.) 

Mr.  Roberts  states  that  there  would  be  great  similarity  between  an  extension  of 
the  telegraph  service  under  governmental  ownership  and  present  rural  free  delivery 
in  the  Post-Offlce  Deimrtmeht,  Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  establishment  of 
niral  free  delivery  was  suggested,  it  was  denounced  by  some  as  impracticable,  and 
substantially  the  same  arguments  were  made  against  it  as  are  made  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  against  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  service  to  remote 
places  where  the  service  would  not  be  self-sustaining.  But  the  rural  free  delivery 
has  been  greatly  increased;  it  is  found  very  Ijeneflcial  to  rural  communities,  and  it 
would  haridly  be  suggested  that  it  should  l)e  abolished.     (272.) 
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Mr.  HrrcBcocK  says  that  a  select  committee  of  Congrees  in  1870  estimated  that  the 
annual  saving  by  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  would  beat  least  $1,500,000. 
Inasmuch  as  the  receipts  of  the  telegraph  company  are  now  four  times  what  they 
were  in  1870  the  saving  under  Government  operation  would  be  very  much  greater 
now,  even  if  there  were  no  improvements  made  in  operation.  By  cutting  on  divi- 
dends upon  watered  stocks  alone  the  saving  by  Grovemment  management  wonld  prob- 
ably be  not  lees  than  $4,000,000  per  annum.     (892. ) 

Mr.  Crandlsr,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  knows  of  no  reason  why  the 
Government  might  not  conduct  the  telegraph  business  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by 
corporations.  Whether  this  would  be  the  case,  however,  he  thinks  is  another  ques- 
tion. He  says,  however,  that  judging  from  the  excellence  of  the  mail  service,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  Government  could  conduct  the  business  more  cheaply  in  some 
respects  than  corporations  can,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  the  incentive  to  earn 
dividends  It  might  be  that  the  Government  could  carry  on  the  telegraph  busineas  to 
the  satiafoction  of  the  public.  It  would  be  practicable,  he  thinks,  to  introduce  the 
telegraph  into  many  country  poet-officee  and  have  both  the  mail  service  and  the  tele- 
graph service  operated  by  the  same  force,  with  a  considerable  saving  in  expenses. 
Mr.  Chandler  a&a  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  a  definite  statement  as  to  results 
of  governmental  ownership  in  Europe,  but  believes  that  the  management  of  the  tele- 
graph by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  generally  acceptable  to  the  public  but 
not  profitable  to  the  Government.     (200. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  thinks  that  the  regulation  by  Congress  of  the  telegraph  business 
under  competitive  conditions  would  be  an  exceeSiiwy  difficult  matter.     (20S. ) 

3.  Argument  (xgavMt  Government  ovmerghip. — Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  would  be 
no  advantage  in  the  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  even  by  combining 
postal  and  tel^^ph  business  in  the  small  offices,  because  the  employees  of  the 
Government  woula  necessarily  have  to  be  operators  as  weH,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  telegraph  operators  to  run  the  other  business  of  the  Government  The 
aivument  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership  is  chiefly  based  on  the  experience  of 
a  tew  foreign  countries  where  conditions  are  much  different  from  those'in  the  United 
States.     (229.) 

Mr.  Clark  supposes  that  the  Government,  by  employing  the  same  class  of  ability 
that  the  companies  have,  and  by  maintaining  a  permanent  civil  service,  could  ope- 
rate the  telegraph  substantially  as  well  as  a  private  company  could.  But  there  is 
very  much  popular  antagonism  to  the  civil  service  examination  arrangement.  If 
the  tel^raph  were  put  into  the  bands  of  the  Government  there  would  he  clamoring 
from  all  over  the  country  for  telegmph  service,  whether  there  was  any  need  for  it  or 
not,  and  it  would  be  made  the  basis  of  Ic^-rolling  schemes  by  members  of  Congress 
just  as  is  the  case  now  in  the  river  and  harbor  appropriations. 

He  does  not  think  the  fact  that  there  is  no  great  deficit  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Government  operating  the  telegraph,  bemuse 
the  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  of  the  telegraph.  The  post-office  employs 
a  vehicle  provided  by  the  capital  of  corporations  or  others  for  the  distribution  of  the 
mails,  while  in  the  tel^raph  a  great  deal  of  capital  must  be  invested  in  lines. 

The  Western  Union  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  business  of 
the  country.  After  the  discovery  of  oil  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  there  was  an  immediate 
rush  of  people,  but  the  teWraph  company  already  had  quadruplex  instruments  on 
the  ground  and  was  able  to  nandle  the  business.  The  policy  of^  extending  the  tele- 
graph to  unprofitable  places  in  Great  Britain  has  caused  the  deficiency.  While  it 
would  be  a  public  convenience  to  those  places,  the  question  is  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  expense.  The  witness  does  not  believe  the  whole  people  should.  He  believes 
the  Government  could  not  make  a  juster  or  fairer  division  of  rates  than  now  exists, 
that  it  would  not  do  the  business  on  business  principles,  but  would  be  influenced  by 
local  and  political  considerations.     (229-232. ) 

Mr.  RoBBBTB  criticises  the  argument  that  governmental  operation  of  the  telegraph 
would  be  unwise  because  of  the  increase  in  Uie  number  of  governmental  employees. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear  on  this  ground.  The  130,000  people  employed  in  tne  poet- 
offlce  service  throughout  the  country  do  not  endanger  the  pubuc  welfare,  and  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  tel^^ph  service  couM  be  added  to  the  Government 
rolls  without  any  dai^r  whatever.     (270. ) 

Professor  Parsons,  in  his  affidavit,  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the 
evidence  given  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph  was  chiefly  based  on 
the  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that 
the  evidence  was  chiefly  based  on  the  broad  principle  that  the  fundamental  test  of 
any  telephone  is  its  efiect  on  character,  justice,  government,  civilization,  the  human 
efiect  being  far  more  important  than  any  material  consideration,  and  upon  other  like 
broad  facta.    He  recapitulates  the  arguments  set  forth  in  his  original  testimony. 
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The  philosophy  of  pubHc  ownership  and  cooperative  industry  rests  primarily  on 
considerations  entirely  above  the  material  plane  and  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  sta- 
tistics of  dollars  and  wires  and  offices,  etc.     (886. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  answered  the  general  objections  to  governmental  ownership  of  the 
telegraph  by  saying  that  political  influences  should  not  control  the  selection  or  dis- 
charge of  employees.  The  operation  of  the  telegraph  is  a  technical  service,  and 
civil-service  rules  should  be  rigidly  applied,  promotions  being  based  upon  efficiency 
and  skill.  Life  positions  and  a  pei^on  system  should  be  the  reward  of  faithful 
service.    (890.) 

4.  AdvoccUet  of  Government  ovmership  of  the  telegraph. — Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the 
governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  has  been  advocated  bv  some  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  the  country  for  many  years  (many  of  whom  he  names) ;  by 
l^slatures,  city  councils,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor  organ- 
izations, representing  many  millions  of  citizens;  by  many  of  the  most  important  and 
influential  newspapers  of  the  country  (some  of  which  the  witness  names) .  Since  1866 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  have  favorably  reported  bills  looking  toward 
Government  ownership  on  sixteen  different  occasions.  Only  twice  in  that  time  has 
any  adverse  report  been  made.  One  of  these  was  a  short  report  which  did  not  con- 
sider the  question  at  all.  A  great  many  of  the  Postmasters-General  have  advocated 
the  governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph  in  connection  with  the 
postal  system,  beginning  with  a  Postmaster-General  under  the  Administration  of 
President  Polk  in  1846.  The  same  thing  was  advocated  by  Henry  Clay  in  1844. 
The  witness  gives  quotations  from'many  of  these  persons,  all  of  whom  favored  the 
governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph,  either  on  constitutional 
grounds  or  on  grounds  of  public  policy.     (266-268. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  more  than  75  bills  have  been  before  Congress  advocating 
the  postal  telegraph,  and  16  investigating  committees  have  reported  in  its  favor.  The 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  Grange,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Railway  Union, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the 
People's  Party,  the  Prohibitionists,  and  many  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  bodies 
have  advocated  the  system,  and  more  than  2,000,000  votes  have  been  cast  for  it. 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  in  1890,  declared  that  the  only  visible  opponent  was  the  Western 
Union  Tel^raph  Com  pan  j;.    (890. ) 

Mr.  A.  L.  Randall,  chairman  International  Typographical  Union  committee  on 
Government  control  and  ownership  of  the  telegraph,  states  that  in  1893  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  of  North  America,  at  its  forty-first  annual  session,  held 
in  Chicago,  first  advocated  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  in 
resolutions  offered  by  himself;  and  that  a  committee  was  appointed  at  this  meeting  to 
oi-ganize  the  country,  and  in  a  short  time  petitions  and  resolutions  Ijearingthe  signa- 
tures of  300,000  people  came  up  to  Congress  and  were  referred  to  the  House  Post- 
Office  and  Post-Roads  Committee,  which  in  1894  accorded  a  hearing,  at  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other  interests  were  represented.  With  only  a 
few  exceptions  members  of  that  committee  and  other  members  of  Congress  admitted 
that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  furnish  the  speed- 
iest and  most  efficient  {lostal  service  possible,  and  that  the  telegraph  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  postal  service.  In  1896  the  Senate  Post-Office  Committee  granted 
another  hearing,  at  which  Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  a  famous  electrical  expert  and  inven- 
tor, among  others,  made  araruments  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Delany  had  per- 
sonally investigated  the  working  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  was  particularly  well  qualified  to"  8{>eak  on  the  subject.  A  great 
many  mass  meetings  nave  been  held  throughout  the  country  agitating  the  question, 
and  the  business  community  is  regarding  governmental  ownership  with  great  favor. 

Mr.  Randall  says  further  that  almost  everv  Postmaster-General  since  1^  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  Government  owning  the  telegraph;  the  witness  cites  especially  the 
reports  of  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  of  1892;  Postmaster-General  Alaynard,  of 
1880,  and  Postmaster-General  Gresham,  of  1883.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  report,  among 
other  things,  contained  the  following: 

"lam  fully  convinced  that  the  Government  will  never  properly  do  the  postal 
work  committed  to  it  until  it  uses  electricity  in  some  form,  and  therefore  I  advocate 
the  utilization  of  both  the  telegraph  and  telephone  at  its  earliest  practicable  day." 

Postmaster-General  Gresham  said: 

"The same  principle  which  will  justify  and  demand  the  transference  of  the  mail  on 
many  chief  routes  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on  common  highways  to  steam- 
impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water  is  equallv  potent  to  warrant  the  calling  of  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  aid  of  the  post-office  in  discharge  of  it.<<  great  functions 
of  rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence." 

This  measure,  says  the  witness,  has  been  indorsed  by  every  commercial  body  in 
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the  United  States;  the  National  Board  of  Trade  at  almost  all  of  its  sessions  for  the 
last  12  years  has  resolved  in  favor  of  it.  He  cites  a  report  made  by  the  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1894,  in  which  he  elaborately  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, and  favored  in  unequivocal  terms  the  taking  over  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service  in  aid  of  the  postal  service.     (241-245.) 

6.  Attitude  of  labor  organizations.— Mr.  Roberts  states  that  the  International  Typo- 
sraphical  Union  numbers  35,000  members,  and  is  one  of  the  most  consen;ative  and 
influential  labor  organizations  in  existence.  In  1893  that  organization,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  put  itselt  on  record  in  favor  of  the  governmental  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  telegraph  system,  and  since  that  time  it  has  effected  a  great  deal  by  way  of 
creating  a  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  this  proposition.  There  is 
a  permanent  committee  of  the  union  for  this  purpose.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Samuel  Gompers,  is  also  in  favor  of  governmental 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  telegraph,  and  is  doing  all  it  can  in  that  direction. 
A  great  many  petitions  have  come  up  to  Congress  from  all  over  the  country  advo- 
cating governmental  ownership.     (268,  273,  274. ) 

6.  Method  of  introducing  Oovemment  mcnership. — Mr.  Chandler  thinks  that  in  case 
the  Government  should  ever  take  over  the  properties  of  the  telegraph  companies  it 
should,  in  justice,  appraise,  at  a  fair  value,  the  property  of  the  telegraph  companies 
which  exists  in  the  form  of  contracts,  franchises,  and  privileges,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
tangible  property  of  the  companies.  Property  of  that  kind,  he  says,  enters  very 
largely  into  the  telegraph,  has  cost  money,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
business.  In  case  of  the  acquirement  of  "tel^raph  properties  by  the  Government,  he 
thinks  that  great  care  would  have  to  be  exercised  and  time  taken  for  the  change. 
(200,  201.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  helieves  that  the  purchase  of  the  properties  of  the  existing  tele- 
graph companies  by  the  Government  would  be  inexp«lient,  because  the  Government 
wonld  be  called  on  to  pay  many  times  the  actual  value  of  the  plant.  The  simplest 
coarse  for  the  Government  to  .pursue  would  be  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
owners  of  some  improved  system,  such  as  the  Denany  system,  for  the  latter  to  con- 
struct the  first  line  and  operate  it  for  6  months  or  a  year  for  their  own  profit  at  10 
and  15  cent  rates  for  50  and  100  word  messages.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  plant 
is  working  satisfactorily  the  Government  should  then  be  obligated  to  take  over  the 
line,  paying  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  competition  thus  engendered  would  result  in  ruin  to  the  Western 
Union  Company,  because  there  would  be  time  for  a  natural  readjustment  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions.  The  company  might  lose  all  the  general  tel^raph  business  and 
the  press  business,  but  there  is  enough  of  other  business  remaining  to  enable  it  to 
continne  at  a  profit.     ( 895. ) 

F.  Relatioiii   to  nevrspapers,  exchanges,  and  OoTemment. — 1. 

Newspaper  and  other  special  rates. — Mr.  Clabk  states  that  the  press  rates  are  made  on 
a  basis  entirely  their  own,  because  of  the  larger  volume  of  business,  most  of  it  being 
done  during  the  night.  The  business  of  the  press  associations  is  largely  done  over 
leased  wires,  the  associations  paying  a  certain  rental  therefor,  the  company  itself  not 
having  any  further  connection  with  that  business.  The  press  rates  on  matters  han- 
dled by  the  company  are  made  on  a  basis  of  circuits,  by  which  a  large  number  of 
papers  can  be  served  at  the  same  time,  thereby  promoting  economy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, with  due  regard  to  the  return  to  the  telegraph  company.  The  special  rates  to 
newspapers  for  a  single  transmission  to  one  paper  are  based  on  what  are  called  "the 
additional-word  rate  of  the  day  message;  i.  e.,  one-third  of  the  additional  rate  for 
the  daytime  and  one-sixth  at  night,  so  that  where  the  regular  rate  is  25  cents  and  2 
cents  for  additional  words  the  press  rate  for  the  daytime  would  be  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  and  at  night  one-third  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Clark  further  states  that  commercial  reports  are  distributed  to  exchanges  and 
the  various  subscribers  throughout  the  country  at  a  rate  made  on  a  basis  somewhat 
similar  to  the  press  rates  for  individual  subscribers.  Those  rates  are  lower  than  a 
general  rate,  but  how  much  the  witness  can  not  say.     (209,  210. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  there  is  a  special  press  rate  for  news  messages  different 
from  the  commercial  rate;  that  there  are  several  classes  of  newspaper  serviceand  the 
rates  are  uniform  for  each  class.  The  rate  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  distance,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  served.  In  many  cases  agreat 
many  papers  are  served  by  one  sending,  and  distribution  is  made  to  20  or  30  different 
places.  The  lowest  rate  applies  to  dispatches  filed  by  press  associations,  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  5  or  more  places  on  one  sending.  On  such  the  rate  to  each  paper  in  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  word.  Rates  on  newspaper  sjiecials  vary  from 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  word,  on  matter  transmitted  at  night,  between  comparatively 
near  points,  and  one-half  of  a  cent  per  word  for  the  same  message  transmitted  during 
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the  day,  to  If  cents  per  word  for  night  and  3  J  cents  per  word  for  day  service  between 
distant  points.     ( 197. ) 

2.  GovemmaU  rates. — Mr.  Clask  refers  also  to  the  Government  rates,  and  intro- 
duces a  copy  of  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  Government.  Under  the 
law  of  1866  the  Postmaster-General  was  authorized  to  establish  a  rate  from  year  to 
year  for  Government  business.  Those  rates  are  shown  to  be  considerably  lower 
than  the  ordinary  commercial  rates.  They  are  made  not  upon  any  particular  com- 
mercial basis  nor  with  the  hope  or  expectation  that  they  would  yield  the  company 
anything  like  an  adequate  financial  return,  and  in  fact  tne  company  loses  money  on 
it8  Giovernment  contracte.     (211. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states,  further,  that  Government  business  has  priority  over  the  lines  of 
the  Western  Union,  that  being  a  part  of  the  agreement  with  the  Government.  The 
Western  Union  does  other  business  for  the  Government  than  that  specified  in  the 
contract.  It  has  been  transmitting  free  over  the  cable  of  the  International  Ocean 
Tel^reph  Coinpany  all  the  business  with  Cuba  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish  war.  The  Western  Union  Company  having  had  that  contract  with  the  Span- 
ish Government,  is  carrying  it  out  with  the  United  States  very  much  to  its  detriment 
financially,  inasmuch  as  in  1  year  it  has  dune  more  business  for  the  United  States 
Government  than  it  did  for  Spain  in  the  30  years  preceding.  The  Western  Union 
is  pursuing  this  policy  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Postal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany out  ot  Cuba,  as  lias  been  charged,  but  merely  to  protect  its  own  property  rights. 
(228-229.) 

3.  Alleged  news  monopoly. — Mr.  Robbktb  says  that  the  Associated  Press  has  a  com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  news  service  of  the  country.  By  its  arrangement  with  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  it  is  enabled  to  prevent  the  starting  of  any  new 
papers,  or  it  may  cut  off  the  service  from  any  paper  now  in  existence.  The  effect  of 
this  is  to  decrease  the  business  of  printing,  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  typo- 
^phical  tmion  which  the  witness  represents.  Governmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion would  break  up  this  monopoly  and  give  the  printing  craft  much  more  labor. 
No  newspaper  can  secure  service  to-da^  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
combine.  For  instance,  in  a  cit^  containing  75,000  inhabitants  an  attempt  was 
recently  made  to  start  a  new  daily  paper,  but  it  was  found  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  paying  $35,000  for  an  Associated  Press  franchise,  and  the  paper  was 
not  established.  The  witness  instances  also  the  case  of  the  Washington  Times,  which 
is  not  able  to  get  an  Associated  Press  franchise  because  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star  will  not  consent  to  it.     (266,  268,  269,  273. ) 

Mr.  Randall  states  that  the  printers  of  the  country  are  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  telegrapn,  because  they  believe  it  would  break  the  monopoly 
of  the  news,  and  would  enable  a  great  many  newspapers  to  start  up  that  could  not  do 
80  now  on  account  of  the  relations  between  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph  Company 
and  the  press  associations,  thus  increasing  the  work  of  printers.  The  witness  gives 
instances  of  newspapers  which  attempted  to  start  up,  but  were  prevented  from  doing 
BO  because  they  could  not  get  a  news  service  from  the  telegraph  company  or  tele- 
graphic rates  such  as  it  furnished  the  Associated  Press.  He  also  quotes  from  the 
report  of  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  to  the  effect  that  in  New  Hamjwhire  an  attempt  had 
beien  made  to  start  a  newspaper,  but  that  it  failed  because  the  paper  could  not  get  an 
equitable  rate  from  the  telegraph  company.     (245,  246,  2.50,  252,  255,  256.) 

Mr.  Randall  refers  to  the  great  telegrapn  strike  ot  1883,  and  says  that  the  newspa- 
pers then  asserted  their  independence,  and  insisted  on  governmental  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  telegraph.  He  has  a  large  book  containing  extracts  from  newspa- 
pers of  that  period  in  favor  of  governmental  ownership.  As  soon  as  the  strike  was 
over  the  newspapers  were  forced  by  the  Wastem  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  refrain 
from  further  agitation  of  governmental  ownership  on  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from 
any  news  service  whatever.     (251.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  news  monopoly  so  far  as  the 
telegraph  company  is  concerned,  and  that  if  any  such  monopoly  nas  existed  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  press  associations.  Every  newspaper  is  tree  to  get  any  quantity  of 
service  it  wishes  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  paper.  A  circuit  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  terminal  place,  and  not  less  than  4  drops  to  begin  with.  The  rate  is  for 
the  first  300  miles.  A  rate  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  for  each  100  miles  ia  added, 
and  a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each  connection  made.  These  rates  are  open 
to  all  associations  alike,  and  there  is  no  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph 
company.  There  is  no  arrangement  whatever  by  which  newspaper  a-isociations  or 
newspapers  have  any  special  privilege  in  the  use  of  the  wires  in  cases  of  emergency 
when  there  are  but  few  wires  in  operation.     (219. ) 

Mr.  Randall  criticises  severely  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  that  there  is  no 
news  monopoly  in  this  country,  and  introduces  a  copy  of  a  contract  between  the 
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Western  Union  Telesraph  Company  and  the  Associated  Press  to  refute  this  statement 
The  contract  is  as  follows: 

"And  said  Associated  Press  agrees  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement 
they  and  their  agents,  and  all  parties  furnished  oy  them  with  news  for  publication, 
and  the  asents  of  such  parties,  shall  employ  the  said  telegraph  company  exclusively 
to  transmit  to  and  from  all  places  reached  by  its  lines  all  telegraphic  messages  relating 
to  the  news  or  newspaper  business;  and  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  encourage  or 
support  an^  opposition  or  competing  telegraph  company." 

He  also  introduces  a  private  circular  to  the  members  of  the  Western  Associated 
Press,  signed  by  M.  Habtead,  of  the  executive  committee  of  that  association,  as 
follows: 

"  Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  clause  in  our  contract  with  the  the  telegraph 
company  which  forbids  us  to  encourage  or  support  any  opposition  or  competing  tele- 
graph company.  That  clause  was  to  the  telegraph  company  a  valuable  consideration 
for  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  they  contracted  with  us." 

The  witness  further  quotes  from  Senate  Document  65,  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  in  which  the  direct  charge  is  made  that  the  Western  Union 
would  not  permit  any  press  criticism  of  its  methods  or  of  the  methods  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  in  reference  to  news,  and  threatened  to,  and  often  did^  cut  off  newspapers 
from  the  service  if  they  had  the  hardihood  to  make  any  such  criticisms.  He  states 
that  the  Western  Union  serves  a  paper  in  the  Associated  Press  Association  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  same  service  by  a  paper  not  in  the 
association.  The  understanding  between  the  telegraph  company  and  the  press  asso- 
ciation secures  the  latter  low  rates  and  the  power  of  excluding  new  papers  from  the 
field,  and  also  enables  the  Associated  Press  to  color  its  dispatches  to  suit  its  purposes. 
On  this  point  the  Washburn  committee  report  states  that  "the  associations  them- 
selves, and  consequently  the  newspapers,  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  tele- 
graph companies,  which  can  at  any  moment  raise  the  rates  for  news  telegrams  to  a 
par  with  those  charged  for  private  messages,  and  thus  prevent  their  transmission 
almost  altogether." 

He  also  quotes  from  a  statement  made  to  the  Blair  committee  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Craig, 
the  originator  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  which  he  stated:  "The  Western  Union  and 
the  press  association  work  together  to  ruin  a  paper  that  buys  news  from  any  com- 
peting telegraph  line."  He  also  quotes  from  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gardiner  Hub- 
bard and  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  who  represented  the  National  Board  of  Trade  before 
committees  of  Congress,  to  the  same  effect,  that  there  was  a  combination  between 
the  Aasociated  Press  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  have  a  monoply 
of  the  news. 

The  witness  declares  that  if  a  man  with  a  large  amount  of  money  wants  to  start 
a  newspaper  in  any  laige  city — say,  for  instance,  Washington — it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  an  Associated  Press  franchise  without  the  consent  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  city  who  already  have  that  franchise.  The  Washington  Times  is  unable  to 
get  an  Associated  Press  franchise  because  of  opposition  of  the  Post  and  Star.  He 
relates  an  instance  of  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  gave  part  of  his  business  to 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  because  it  was  more  convenient  for  him  to  do  so;  but 
the  Western  Union,  finding  it  out,  complained  to  the  home  office,  and  the  corre- 
spondent got  notice  from  his  paper  to  discontinue  using  the  Postal  Telegraph  service. 

Mr.  Randall  holds  that  governmental  ownership  of  the  telegraph  would  do  away 
with  all  the  evils  mentioned,  and  hy  reducing  the  rates  would  enable  any  newspaper 
to  secure  a  rate  on  the  same  terms  as  are  given  the  Associated  Press.  He  contends 
that  the  gathering  of  news  at  a  central  point  and  there  editing  it  and  sending  it  out 
over  the  country  generally  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  to  newspapers  if  the  rates 
were  uniform  and  low,  as  they  would  be  under  governmental  ownership,  and  if  the 
editor  in  chief  were  impartial.  He  suggests  that  any  paper  that  might  choose  to  pay 
therefor  might  have  the  privilege  of  having  a  "supplemental  editor"  in  connection 
with  the  editor  in  chief  to  look  after  the  news  that  was  especially  applicable  to  the 
section  represented  by  his  newspaper.  He  believes  that  these  features  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  news  and  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  woula  break 
up  the  trust  or  monopoly  in  the  news  service.     (245-248,  252,  255-259.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  quotes  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Bell,  representing  the  Typographical  Union 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Officea  and  Post-Roads,  to  the  effect  that  the 
news  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  two  great  press  asisociations,  and  no  new  paper 
can  secure  a  telegraphic  service  except  on  such  terras  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
paper  or  papers  which  already  occupy  the  field.  In  England  all  papers  are  on  an 
equal  footing.  Under  governmental  operation  a  similar  condition  would  soon  pre- 
vail here.     (891.) 
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O.  Alleged  dUcrf  mlnatlon  In  use  of  wires. — Mr.  Randall  states  that 
a  telegraph  operator  told  him  that  the  Western  Union  Company  favors  the  specula- 
tive  class  of  business  in  forwarding  messages  and  refuses  to  do  justice  to  the  social 
and  commercial  busiiiese;  that  brokers'  messages  have  special  rights  over  everything 
else;  that  many  brokerage  companies  hire  wires  for  use  during  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  with  the  result  that  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  the  other  business  of 
the  country  is  allowetl  to  accumulate,  because  the  Western  Union  Company  is  not 
able  to  take  care  of  it  with  the  few  wires  left.  The  witness  gives  instances  of  tele- 
grams having  been  sent  from  one  city  to  another  and  not  delivered  until  after  the 
sender  had  traveled  to  the  second  city.     (244,  257.) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  telegraph  service  of  the  country  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  the  coimtries  where  the  telegraph  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government. 
One  fault  of  the  system  is  that  it  discriminates  in  transmission  in  favor  of  speculative 
telegrams  as  against  social  messages  or  even  Government  business.  The  witneas 
gives  instances  of  great  delays  in  the  sending  and  delivery  of  messages.  Postmaster- 
General  Wanamaker  accused  the  Western  Union  of  having  suppressed  16  inventions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  system,  instead  of  giving  the  country  the  benefit  of  them. 
The  tendency  of  the  company  is  to  adopt  only  those  inventions  which  increase  the 
profits,  and  to  try  to  repress  an  invention,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  if  it  does  not 
conduce  to  that  end.     ( 190-191 . ) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  there  is  no  rule  of  precedence  in  respect  to  tel^raphic 
dispatches.  Government  business  is  entitled  to  go  first,  but  there  is  no  other  regula- 
tion or  order  of  business,  except  such  as  mi^ht  be  instituted  by  a  chief  operator  in 
case  of  emergency.  Railroad  Dusiness  is  given  no  precedence  over  other  business, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  There  are,  however,  usually  on  railway  routes  certain 
wires  assigned  to  railway  purposes,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  over  those  wires  the  company  gives  preference  to  messages  referring  to  move- 
ments of  trains.  Ordinary  messages  might  be  delayed  at  times  through  accident  or 
oversight.     (199. ) 

Brokerage  dispatches. — Mr.  Chandlkr  says  that  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which 
brokerage  dispatches  are  given  precedence  over  other  messages,  but  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  stock  exchange  and  brokerage  busin&ss  is  done  over  wires  that  are  leased 
for  that  purpose.  Sometimes  several  brokers  lease  a  wire,  and  in  that  case  each  has 
his  own  operator  and  connection  and  takes  care  of  the  operating  service  altogether. 
(199,  200.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  there  is  no  discrimination  permitted  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  under  any  circumstances  in  favor  of  the  business  of  brokers  and  large  specu- 
lative firms,  as  has  been  often  charged.  He  can  not  state  how  larfie  a  proportion  of 
the  business  of  the  company  is  brokera^^  and  how  much  commercial  work,  because 
a  large  number  of  the  brokers  have  private  wires  and  a  great  many  messages  which 
ordinarily  might  seem  private  commercial  messages  might  be  in  fait  brokerage  mes- 
sages. He  is  very  positive  that  the  business  which  comes  to  the  company  regularly 
is  transmitted  without  discrimination,  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received,  and  that 
it  is  delivered  in  the  same  way.     (209, 210.) 

H.  Alleged  Inflnence  of  the  telegraph  company  In  politic*. — 

Franking  privilege.— Proiesaor  Parsons  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  goes  into  politics  very  largely.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  the  franks  issued  to  Government  officials  constitute  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  complimentary  business.  These  franks  are  issued  to  the 
ofiicials  of  the  National  Government  and  of  the  various  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments for  the  puri>ose  of  influencing  them  in  favor  of  the  company.  The  company 
has  confessed  to  having  received  large  benefits  from  the  distribution  of  these  franks. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  Congress  has  not  been  more  alive  to  this  question  is  that  the 
members  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  a  system  under  which  tney  can  do  their 
telegraphing  free.     (191.) 

Mr.  Clahk  states  that  the  practice  of  giving  complimentary  franks  to  different 
classes  of  people  is  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy  only,  and  that  he  does  not  know 
that  it  has  any  immoral  effect.  They  are  not  given  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  because  the 
companies  do  not  expect  and  do  not  receive  anything  in  return  therefroni,  even  if 
the  franks  are  given  to  members  of  the  State  legislatures  or  to  members  of  Congress, 
as  is  often  the  case.  If  the  frank  system  were  abolished  it  would  not  make  any  dif- 
ference in  the  rates,  because  that  business  amounts  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  business  of  the  company.     (223.) 

Professor  Parsons  criticises  this  statement,  and  he  offsets  that  of  the  late  President 
Green  of  the  Western  Union,  in  his  report  some  years  ago,  that  the  judicious  use  of 
complimentary  franks  among  Government  officials  has  been  the  means  of  saving  the 
company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.    The  franka 
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are  still  given  to  the  same  class  of  beneficiaries  and  the  purpose  and  results  are  prob- 
ably the  same.     (888.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  franking  privil^e  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  Originally  franks  were  only  given  under  strict  rules 
involving  reciprocal  sendee.  They  are  now  given  to  quite  a  good  many  public  men, 
among  tnem  members  of  State  legislatures,  aldermen,  mayors,  judges,  and  members 
ofCongress.  Inthemainthefrankingprivil^eisextendeauponapplication.  News- 
paper correspondents  and  newspaper  proprietors,  to  a  considferable  extent,  have  the 
franking  privilege.  In  these  ca^es  it  is  given  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  and  as  a 
privilege  which  nas  grown  up  from  long  years  of  practice.  To  a  limited  extent  franks 
are  given  to  people  doing  private  busmess,  but  purely  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity. 
The  franks  given  to  newspaper  men  do  not  enable  them  to  transmit  news  to  their 
papers. 

A  substantially  accurate  account  of  the  value  of  franked  messages  is  kept. 

In  Mr.  Chandler's  judgment  the  franking  privilege  is  not  a  sufficient  factor  to 
have  any  effect  upon  rates  in  general,  and  its  abolishment  would  not  result  in 
cheaper  rates.  As  a  matter  of  indiWdual  judgment,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
whole  franking  pri^-ilege,  in  respect  to  telegrams,  done  away  with.  (195,  196, 
197,198.)    . 

Mr.  RoBBBTB  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the  issue  of  telegraph 
franka  to  governmental  officers  is  purely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts does  not  believe  this  is  the  case,  but  thinks  that  they  are  issued  for  favors 
received  or  expected.  He  quotes  from  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Company,  made  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  the  franks  issued  to 
Government  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  complimentary  business; 
that  in  all  of  the  States  where  the  company's  lines  extend  their  property  is  more 
or  less  subject  to  the  action  of  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and 
that  the  judicious  use  of  complimentary  franks  to  them  has  been  a  means  of  saving 
to  the  company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.     (270. ) 

Mr.  Randall  read  from  Senate  Document  65,  first  session  Fifty -sixth  Congress,  to 
the  effect  that  the  issuing  of  tel^raph  franks  to  members  of  legislative,  judicial,  and 
municipal  bodies  is  a  very  great  evil,  and  tends  to  misgovemment  and  political 
conuption.  He  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  that  the  issuing  of  these  franks 
is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy,  and  declares  that  they  are  cut  off  as  soon 
as  a  statesman  is  out  of  a  job.     (259. )  , 

I.  ImproTements  tn  telegraph  devices. — 1.  Policy  of  the  Wegtern  Union 
in  retped  of  new  inventioiw. — Mr.  Randall  disputes  the  statement  that  the  Western 
Union  is  progreMive  and  adopts  new  inventions  in  telegraphy  whenever  they  prove 
useful.  He  affirms  that  the  contrary  of  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  there  are  plenty 
of  improvements  in  telegraphy  which  the  Western  Union  will  not  use,  because  it 
believes  they  would  not  redound  to  its  financial  interest.  Whenever  a  new  inven- 
tion is  found  to  lie  beneficial  it  is  bought  up  by  the  Western  Union  and  laid  away. 
The  Western  Union  will  not  lease  a  wire  to  private  individuals  to  make  experiments 
with  new  inventions.  The  witness  introduces  in  evidence  two  letters  written  by  a 
person  interested  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Anderson  machine  telegraph"  to 
substafltiate  his  assertions.  These  letters  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Randall  tend 
to  show  that  the  representative  of  the  Anderson  machine  patent  was  willing  to  per- 
mit the  Government  to  make  experimenta  with  his  patent  until  the  Western  Union 
people  made  some  negotiations  with  him,  when  he  at  once  appeared  to  lose  interest 
in  the  matter.  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Randall  that  the  Western  Union  had  bought 
the  patent.     ( 249, 250,  251 ,  253, 254. ) 

Mr.  Roberts  states  that  while  the  Western  Union  Company  always  tries  to  get  hold 
of  the  new  inventions,  it  does  not  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  keeps 
them  locked  up  in  the  office  in  New  York  unless  they  would  contribute  to  the 
profits  of  the  company.     (270. ) 

Mr.  Clark  denies  the  charge  that  the  Western  Union  Company  is  keeping  some 
of  the  latest  and  best  inventions  out  of  operation,  and  states  that  the  policy  of  the 
company  is  to  develop  every  invention  that  it  can  find.  He  instances  tne  history  of 
the  quadruplex  and  other  systems.  There  is  a  system  in  force  which  can  be  used 
for  snort  distances  by  which  messages  are  sent  and  received  in  the  ordinary  writ- 
ten characters,  and  signatures  and  outlined  pictures  can  be  sent  by  the  telauto- 
graph.    (229.) 

Professor  Parsons  criticises  this  statement  of  Mr.  Clark  and  quotes  from  Post- 
master-General Wanaraaker's  argument  on  the  postal  tel^^raph  in  1890  to  the  effect 
that  the  Western  Union  does  suppress  inventions,  and  that  it  has  no  use  for  devices 
which  cheapen  and  quicken  the  tel^pttph  service  and  warrant  a  claim  for  reduction 
of  rates.     (888.) 
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Mr.  RoMYN  Hitchcock,  a  civil  engineer  of  New  York  City,  says  that  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  telegraph,  but  the  Western  Union  Company 
has  opposed  all  changes  with  the  logical  result  that  the  United  States  has  the  poor- 
est, moat  antiquated,  and  expensive  telegraph  service  in  the  world.  It  is  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  small  business  at  high  prices,  whereas  the  teachings  of  experience 
demonstrate  that  a  larger  development  with  cheaper  rates  would  be  more  profitable. 
A  dependence  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  wealth  is  relied  on  to  buy  up  inven- 
tions and  suppress  them.  It  has  been  a  battle  of  mone^'  against  the  perrading  spirit 
.  and  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  age,  but  the  opposition  will  be  overcome  events 
ually.    (891.) 

2.  AttUude  of  Pottai  Company. — Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  Postal  Company  has 
endeavored  to  use  new  and  useful  devices  to  the  fullest  extent;  that  at  all  times  it  is 
glad  to  avail  itself  of  anything  that  is  a  real  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
neas.  A  great  many  so-called  improvements,  however,  when  brought  into  actual 
practice  in  comparison  with  appliances  already  existing,  have  been  loimd  wanting. 
(200.) 

3.  Anderson  machine  telegraph. — Mr.  Randall  describes  a  system  of  telegraphy 
invented  by  a  gentleman  named  Anderson,  and  known  as  the  Anderson  Machine 
Telegraph,  whereby,  he  assertSj  it  has  been  found  from  careful  experiments  that  on 
a  circuit  of  500  miles  it  is  possible  to  transmit  2,000  words  a  minute;  on  a  circuit  of 
1,000  miles,  1,000  words  a  minute,  and  greater  distances  in  like  proportion.  He 
states  that  the  experiments  made  under  this  system  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
and  between  New  York  and  Washington  were  eminently  successful,  but  that  nothing 
came  out  of  it,  because,  he  believes,  the  Western  Union  has  bought  up  the  patent  and 
will  not  use  it.  The  advantages  to  the  newspapers  from  the  use  of  a  system  of  this 
Bortj  Mr.  Randall  states,  would  be  incalculable,  in  that  it  would  work  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  expense  in  the  transmission  of  news  matter.  He  submits  a  description 
of  the  Anderson  Machine  Telegraph,  taken  from  Senate  Document  65,  first  session 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  together  with  the  opinion  of  numerous  experts  relative  thereto, 
not  only  in  respect  of  a  great  saving  in  time  and  the  great  increase  in  amount  of 
business  that  could  be  done  by  it,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  lessened  cost  of  doing 
business  by  this  system. 

The  following  extracts  from  statements  of  witnesses  before  that  committee  describe 
the  system,  with  estimates  of  cost  of  operation: 

The  method  of  operation  1«  oimple.  The  mesrage  la  perforated  on  a  atrip  of  paper,  which  is  put 
into  the  transmitter  and  pai»e8  under  metal  points.  At  each  perforation  these  points  pass  through 
the  paper  and  close  the  circuit  for  a  length  of  time  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  perforation. 
At  the  receiving  end  the  closing  of  the  circuit  makes  a  prussian-hlue  stain  on  a  moving  ribbon  or 
sheet  chemically  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  perforating  machine  is  as  simple  and  efficient  as  an  Qrdinar>*  typewriter,  and  can  be  operated 
with  the  same  ease  and  speed  (1,800  to  !i,000  words  per  hour). 

The  page  and  line  recorder  prints  the  message  on  a  letter  sheet  about  10  words  to  the  line,  and  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  paper  ribbons  for  recording  long  mes.sages,  letters,  or  news  reports.  So 
says  Mr.  Atheam.  and  Mr.  Bates  says,  "The  page  and  line  recorder  marks  a  long  step  forward,  and 
its  use  removes  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  heretofore  barring  the  way  to  full  succe-^s  in  autotelegraphic 
transmission." 

The  business  men's  composing  machine  enables  any  person  after  a  little  practice  to  perforate  a 
message  for  telegraphing  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  written  with  a  pen  or  typewriter  (a  perfect  copy  of 
the  message  for  the  office  tile  being  simultaneously  printed  in  roman  characters).  The  us«  of^  this 
composer  would  considerably  lensen  the  cost  of  telegraphing  and  would  shorten  the  time  required  to 
get  a  message  under  way,  the  message  being  ready  for  the  automatic  transmitter  the  moment  it  is 
written  and  stamped,  thus  avoiding  even  an  instant's  delay. 

Passing  from  the  construction  account  (which  e.'itimates  a  cost  of  $600,000  for  a  line  from  Chicago 
to  New  York)  with  the  impression  that  it  is  too  high,  we  come  to  the  cost  of  operation.  Calculating 
at  the  minimum  averngc  of  800  words  per  minute,  or  1,600  for  the  two  wires,  Mr.  Delany's  data  place 
the  cost  per  message  of  70  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  at  4(  cents,  including  interest  on  his  con- 
struction account  and  every  expense  but  po.stage,  which  ought  not  to  be  over  1  cent.  If  the  sender 
does  his  own  perforating,  and  the  message  is  sent  to  the  aadres.sce  in  Morse  characters,  the  cost  of 
transmission  would  be  a  trifle  over  ]  \  cents  per  message  of  70  words,  or  2\  cents  a  hundred,  not  includ- 
ing postage.  This  is  not  probably  below  the  truth,  for  the  tendency  of  the  witness  was  to  make  his 
estimates  of  operation  high  as  well  a&  his  estimates  of  constructlon^a  tendency  plainly  manifest  in 
his  giving  the  perforators  a  speed  of  about  16  words  a  minute,  which  is  far  within  their  practical 
capacity.    (249-262,  256,  262-'26.'j ) 

4.  The  Detany  high-speed  automatic  tekgraph  system. — Mr.  Hitchcock  advocates  the 
establishment  of  Government  ownership,  making  use  of  the  improvements  in 
telegraphy  made  by  Mr.  Patrick  B.  Delany,  an  ex- vice-president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  inventor  of  numerous  telegraph  devices. 
One  of  his  inventions,  wherebv  one  wire  is  made  to  carry  6  ine.s>!ages  simultane- 
ously, one  way  or  in  opposite  directions,  has  been  in  use  by  the  British  post-office 
for  15  yearS;  and  his  system  of  cable  transmission  holds  the  record  for  high  speed 
over  Atlantic  cables.  His  high-speed  automatic  system  of  transmission  has  attained 
the  limit  of  the  working  speed  of  a  telegraph  wire.    The  inventor  received  a  medal 
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for  the  invention  in  1895,  but  it  is  much  improved  now.  The  meesagee  are  first 
punched  on  tapes,  which  are  then  run  rapidly  through  the  transmitting  apparatus. 

"The  tapes  are  now  punched  by  the  ordinary  operating  of  a  Morse  key,  and  the 
signals  are  recorded  in  Morse  characters.  The  electro-static  conditions  of  a  tel^raph 
line  have  hitherto  imposed  limitations  upon  rapid  signaling  by  the  ordinary  methoas. 
By  a  recent  improvement  Mr.  Delany  has  succeeded  in  utilizing  the  static  charge  in 
the  production  of  signals  on  the  receiving  tape." 

The  points  of  superiority  in  the  Delany  system  over  the  Wheatetone  invention, 
which  is  its  nearest  competitor,  are  (1)  more  certain  lability  of  signals;  (2)  simpler 
mechanism;  (3)  improved  methods  for  handling  a  large  volume  of  business.  It 
will  work  without  repeaters  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The  receiving  instru- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  operator  at  the  sending  instrument.  The  transmitter 
increases  the  efficiency  of  ocean  cables.  By  this  system  it  is  possible  to  send  over  a 
single  wire  1,000  words  a  minute  for  a  distance  of  1,000  miles,  as  against  60  words  a 
minute  by  the  quadruplex  system  now  in  force,  which  requires  8  operators,  4  send- 
ing and  4  receiving,  and  as  against  200  words  by  the  Wheatatone  automatic  system 
duplexed.  The  great  item  of  cost  in  telegraphy  is  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  lai^  number  of  wires,  and  great  economy  would  thus  result  from  the  use  of  the 
Delany  invention.  A  simplex  Morse  operator  sending  at  the  rate  of  15  words  a 
minute  may  monopolize  a  line  which  cost  120,000. 

The  witness  says  that  if  10  hours  of  constant  operation  for  business  and  social 
messages  are  taken,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  time  allowed  for  manipulating  the  appa- 
ratus, the  practical  working  result  of  the  Delany  instrument  would  be  800  words  a 
minute.  If  15  cents  were  charged  for  50  words,  the  witness  estimates  the  profit  of  a 
line  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  fully  equipped,  with  an  assumed  cost  of 
$1,000,000,  at  $640,000,  with  only  one-lourth  of  the  working  capacity  of  the  line  util- 
ized. Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  the  routine  of  business  under  proposed  governmental 
operation  of  the  telegraph  would  be  substantially  as  follows,  viz: 

A  central  transmitting  and  receiving  o£Sce  would  be  established  with  a  number  of 
branches.  Small  local  offices  where  letter  telegrams  could  be  received  would  be 
connected  with  the  central  office  by  ordinary  wires,  and  at  each  of  those  local  offices 
an  operator  could  manipulate  a  Morse  key  upon  a  tape-punching  apparatus  at  the 
central  office.  The  tapes  at  the  central  office  would  be  immediately  run  through  the 
line  transmitters  at  a  speed  of  from 500 toljOOOwordsaminute.  Asingle  instrument 
on  one  wire  can  do  all  the  business  that  can  be  provided  by  50  men  constantly  working 
Morse  keys.  When  a  wire  is  working  to  anything  like  its  carrying  capacity  it  will 
be  earning  so  much  money  that  under  Government  control  there  will  be  either  a 
large  profit  at  the  15-oent  rate,  or  that  rate  might  be  reduced  perhaps  to  5  cents  for 
50  words.  At  the  destination  of  the  message  it  is  recorded  in  Morse  characters  on  a 
tape  and  ordinarily  will  be  written  out  on  a  typewriter,  inclosed  in  an  envelope, 
stamped  and  addressed,  and  deposited  in  the  postK>ffloe.  Absolute  secrecy  for  all 
correspondence  can  be  had  whenever  desired. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  that  the  universal  use  of  the  tel^raph  under  such  improved 
methods,  whether  attained  through  Government  ownership  or  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion, would  reduce  charges  at  least  90  per  cent.  While  personally  favoring  Govern- 
ment ownership,  he  thinks  it  is  possible  to  make  the  tel^raph  a  public  utility  in 
private  hands  by  the  use  of  the  Delany  system.  The  lO-word  message  could  be  sub- 
stituted by  letter  telegrams — that  is,  letters  carried  by  wire  instead  of  by  train. 

Cheap  letter  telegrams  are  sure  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  telegraph  business,  and 
if  the  telegraph  remains  in  the  control  of  private  parties  it  would  interfere  seriously 
with  the  postal  service.  The  delivery  of  these  letter  telegrams  should  be  mad© 
through  the  Post-Office  Department  by  carriers,  or  if  the  letter  tel^rams  require 
immediate  delivery,  special  messengers  should  be  employed  and  a  special  charge 
made.  The  less  urgent  business  should  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  special  service 
rendered  to  a  comparatively  few  correspondents.  Ordinary  letter  telegrams  handed 
in  at  New  York,  for  instance,  would  be  posted  in  Chicago  20  minutes  later,  and 
would  reach  their  destination  soon  enough  through  the  carrier  service  of  the  Poet- 
Office  Department.     (891-895.) 

5.  Dndergrowid  wire*. — ^Mr.  Chandler  thinks  there  has  been  some  change  of  sen- 
timent on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  companies,  and  that  in  the  main  they  are  rather 
desirous  of  putting  their  wires  under  ground  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  cities 
and  towns.  He  says  that  it  is  done  to  a  very  lai^e  extent  now,  and  has  many  advan- 
tages to  the  telegraph  companies,  as  well  as  to  the  public.     (204.) 

jr.  Conditions  of  labor. — 1.  Number  of  employees. — Mr.  Clakk  states  that 
there  are  about  35,000  people  in  the  United  States  handling  Western  Union  telegraph 
bnatneag.    Many  of  these  are  only  constructively  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 
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being  the  agents  of  railroad  conipa.nie8  and  handling  commercial  messages  at  the  small 
Btations  where  the  telegraph  business  is  not  Bufficient  to  justify  the  employment  of 
an  independent  operator.  While  they  are  paid  directly  by  the  railroad  companies, 
they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  employees  of  the  telegraph  company, 
because  of  the  contracts  that  the  tel^raph  company  has  with  the  various  railroad 
companies.     (217.) 

Mr.  Chandleb  states  that  nearly  9,000  people  are  employed  bv  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company;  that  in  the  principal  cities  30  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  women, 
and  in  the  country  25  per  cent  are  women.     (200,  206. ) 

2.  Wages  of  telegraph  emphifeex. — Professor  P.\rsons  states  that  statistics  show  that 
the  average  wages  of  telegraph  operators  in  P^urope  are  greater  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain  the  average  wages  are  $400;  in  tiermany,  $446,  and  in 
other  European  countries,  $320,  while,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Company  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  the  average  salary 
of  the  telegraph  employees  in  this  country  is  only  $200.  Statements  made  by  the 
Western  Union  people  to  the  contrary,  also  their  statements  that  the  work  done  by 
employees  is  greater  here  than  in  Europe,  are  not  borne  out  by  statistiai.     (188. ) 

Professor  Parsons  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  pursues  a 
systematic  policy  of  reducing  the  wages  of  its  employees.  It  employs  boys  when- 
ever possible,  and  pays  them  a  much  smaller  salary  than  it  would  pay  a  man.  An 
investigation  made  by  Congress  showed  that  there  was  a  40  per  cent  reduction  from 
1870  to  1883.  The  great  strike  of  1883  throughout  the  telegraph  system  w^as  largely 
due  to  the  low  wage-s  and  long  hours,  the  operators  having  asked  for  an  increase  of 
pay  of  15  per  cent  and  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  no  salary  lower  than  $50,  which 
the  company  refused  to  grant.  After  the  strike  the  company  was  able  to  get  one- 
third  more  work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The  nours  of  the  operators  are 
long,  the  work  trying,  and  they  are  unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  is  also  opposed  to  labor  unions,  and  black- 
lists its  employees  on  many  occasions.     (190.) 

Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the  Western  Union  Telepraph  Company  contributes  largely 
to  the  support  of  a  school  in  New  York  "that  grinds  out  every  year  a  large  number 
of  boys  and  girls  as  telegraphers,"  the  result  of  which  is  to  increase  the  supply  of 
tel^raph  \aboT  and  thus  reduce  wages.  The  company  has  thousands  of  boys,  rang- 
ing from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  working  long  hours  at  the  paltry  salary  of  $3  to  §i 
per  week,  while  the  United  States  {government  pays  its  letter  carriers,  engaged  in  a 
similar  occupation  of  carrying  messages,  from  $60  to  $100  per  month.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  Western  Union  people  that,  while  wages  have  been  increased  in  nearly  every 
industry  in  recent  years,  the  wages  of  its  employees  have  remained  practically  what 
they  were  in  1883,  while  the  low  w^ages  at  that  time  were  the  cause  of  that  great 
strike.     (269,270,271.) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  operators  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  vary  according  to  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  operator,  ranging  from 
$100  per  month  down.  There  wag  no  reduction  of  wages  during  the  depression  from 
1893  to  1897,  nor  has  there  been  any  general  increase  since,  the  regular  scale  remain- 
ing practically  the  same,  except  that  since  1883  the  operators  have  been  paid  for 
overtime,  and  for  over  9  hours  for  the  6  days  in  the  week,  and  for  Sunday  work.  Opei^ 
ators  very  often  begin  in  the  large  officesas  check  boys  and  check  girls,  and  in  the 
small  offices  they  are  generally  friends  of  the  operators  and  grow  up  with  the  busi- 
ness in  the  office.  Very  often  graduates  from  the  commercial  schools  are  taken  as 
operators;  so  that  the  supply  always  exceeds  the  demand.  The  witness  thinks 
there  are  about  2,500  women  employed  by  the  Western  Union,  and  that  their  wagtB 
would  not  average  as  much  as  the  wag^  of  the  men,  tecause  they  can  not  do  as 
heavy  work.     (223-224.) 

Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  the  wages  of  the  Western  Union  employees  are  satisfactory, 
and  that  they  are  higher  than  in  Europe;  junt  how  much  ne  can  not  say,  because 
the  classifications  are  entirely  different.  In  Europe  operators  come  under  civil-service 
rules,  and  their  salaries  therefore  are  not  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
as  they  are  in  this  countrv.     (217. ) 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Company,  states  that  the  wages  of  employees  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  salaries  of  operators  range  from  $25  to  $85, 
the  average  being  about  $60,  the  salaries  of  clerks  averaging  somewhat  less.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Postal  Company  to  make  no  discrimination  in  wages  because  of 
sex,  but  to  pay  a  woman  the  same  wages  as  a  man  for  the  same  work.  In  general, 
however,  the  wages  paid  to  women  are  less  than  those  paid  to  men,  as  there  are  com- 
paratively few  women  who  are  as  skillful  operators  as  men,  and  as  there  are  lim- 
itations to  the  nature  of  the  service  that  can  oe  performed  by  women. 
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In  Mr.  Chandler'a  opinion  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  rate  paid  to  tele- 
giaph  operators  either  way  in  the  last  15  years.  Wages  paid  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  are,  he  thinks,  very  nearly  uniform  with  those  paid  by  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company  for  the  same  service. 

The  amount  paid  in  salaries  by  his  company,  Mr.  Chandler  states,  is  approximately, 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  expense  of  operation. 

Comparing  salaries  paid  in  this  country  and  those  paid  in  Great  Britain,  he  says 
that  in  America  a  yonn^  man  of  good  conduct  and  of  skill  demands  a  iirst-class  oper- 
ator's salary  very  early  in  his  career.  In  Great  Britain,  the  youth  having  acquired 
a  fair  amount  of  skill,  is  appointed  at  a  salary  of  abont  $4  per  week,  and  so  lon^  as 
his  conduct  is  satis&tctory  and  he  develops  ordinary  skill  as  a  telegrapher,  he  receives 
regular  annual  increments  until  he  arrives  at  the  maximum  figure  for  a  first-claas 
operator,  about  $65  per  month.  In  considering  salaries  paid  to  the  British  operator 
it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  age  of  60  he  is  retired  on  a  pension.    (^200, 205, 206. ) 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph 
monopoly  is  its  utter  disr^ard  of  the  welfare  of  its  employees.  Their  wages  are 
insufficient  for  comfortable  living.  The  average  operator  should  receive  about 
double  his  present  wages.     (893.) 

3.  Hours  of  labor  of  tdegrapk  ernployeet. — Mr.  Chandleb  says  that  the  hours  of 
labor  vary  somewhat  in  dinerent  localitiee,  and  in  small  offices  and  branch  offices  the 
hours  of  duty  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  In  the 
principal  cities  9  hours  are  counted  a  day's  labor,  and  7  hours  a  night's  labor.    (200. ) 

4.  Attitude  toward  labor  orgamzatUnu. — Mr.  Robebtb  states  that  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  is  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  and  that  out  of  this  opposition 
grew  the  great  strikes  of  1870,  1871,  and  1883.  According  to  the  statement  of  Presi- 
dent Green,  of  the  Western  Union  Tel^raph  Company,  "after  the  ^reat  strike  of 
1870  the  company  took  back  some  of  the  strikers  on  condition  of  their  taking  what 
was  called  the  '  iron-clad  oath ' — an  oath  to  renounce  their  union  and  never  connect 
themselves  with  any  similar  organization."  After  the  strike  of  1883  practically  the 
same  promise  was  required.  The  Western  Union  will  not  permit  any  of  its 
employees  to  petition  for  increase  of  pay  or  shorter  hours  on  penalty  of  dismissal. 
That  company  was  the  first  corporation  to  establish  a  black  list     (269. ) 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  he  does  not  care  to  discaae  the  question  as  to  whether  hia 
company  is  opposed  to  labor  organizations.  There  was,  however,  an  organization  in 
1883  wmch  the  company  refused  to  recognize.  The  company  is  always  read^  to  deal 
with  its  employees  directly  with  reference  to  anv  personal  grievances  which  they 
may  have,  and  he  supposes  the  employees  are  perfectly  satisfied.     (223. ) 

Mr.  Chandler  reports  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  organization  of  telegraph 
employees  that  is  in  existence  now.  The  Postal  compan^r  makes  its  engagements 
witn  operators  singly,  no  inquiry  being  made  before  engaging  them  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  belong  to  a  union.     (200. ) 

K.  Taxation  of  telegraph  property.— Mr.  Clark  states  that  as  to  taxes  and 
supervision  there  is  a  difference  in  methods  in  all  of  the  States.  The  total  amount 
of  taxes  TMud  by  the  company  last  year  was  about  $529,000.  He  thinks  the  taxes 
are  very  high,  but  does  not  desire  to  be  considered  as  not  wishing  to  pay  on  the  full 
valuation  of  the  property.  In  some  of  the  States  the  taxes  are  based  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  used  in  the  State;  in  some,  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. Connecticut  makes  a  charge  upon  each  mile  of  wire,  while  Texas  puts  a  tax  of 
1  cent  on  every  message  sent.  In  New  York  a  law  was  recently  proposed  author- 
izing the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company  to  be  taxed  at  one  mill  and  a  quarter 
on  the  dollar,  which  means  practically  $125,000  per  year  on  the  capital  of  the  Wes- 
tern Union,  besides  a  tax  on  the  capital  of  the  other  companies  that  it  is  responsible 
for  in  that  State.    This  would  be  a  very  harsh  and  unjust  law.     (216-217.) 

Mr.  Chandler  states  that  the  methods  of  taxation  are  almost  as  many  as  there  are 
States.  _  He  thinks  that  generally  telegraph  companies  are  not  taxed  reasonably. 
There  is  a  hardship,  he  holds,  in  the  levying  of  license  fees  in  the  form  of  a  lump 
sum,  as  is  sometimes  done,  as  this  bears  unequally  upon  the  small  telegraph  com- 
pany as  compared  with  the  large  one.  It  is  a  hardship,  also,  for  the  municipality 
to  make  a  fixed  chai^ge  per  annum  for  each  pole  and  each  mile  of  wire  constructed 
on  the  streets  and  highways,  as  that  bears  more  hardly  upon  the  telegraph  company 
which  has  to  construct  its  lines  on  the  highways,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Postal  com- 
pany, than  upon  the  company  which  is  able  to  construct  its  lines  on  railroad  rights 
of  wa^,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Western  Union  company.  As  an  equitable  methtxl  of 
taxation  he  suggests  that  there  be  a  single  assessment  on  the  entire  property  which 
a  telegraph  company  has  within  a  State,  that  the  company  pay  the  entire  tax  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  distribute  it  among  the  localities.    (204, 206. ) 
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ZrV.  THE  TELEPHOHI!  BTTSINESS. 


A.  History  and  desciiptloii  of  biutneM. — 1.  Early  telephone  conditiotu. — 
Mr.  Edwakd  J.  Hall,  vice-preeidentand  general  manager  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  tostifieB  that  the  telephone  first  received  public  notice  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Attempts  were  made  to  develop  its 
commercial  use  shortly  tliereafter.  At  first  agents  were  appointed  by  the  Bell  Com- 
pany to  rent  telephones  and  bells  for  the  equipment  of  snort  private  lines.  Each 
customer  built  his  own  line,  usually  employing  the  agent  who  rented  the  telephones, 
and  the  agent's  income  was  derived  from  the  profit  of  this  construction  and  a  com- 
mission on  the  rental  charged  for  equipment.  The  telephone  exchange  soon  grew  out 
of  the  desire  of  the  owners  of  these  short  lines  to  be  interconnected  with  other  users 
of  the  telephone,  and  as  a  result' there  was  a  demand  for  the  building  of  lines  by  the 
company  or  its  agents.  The  Bell  Company  did  not  have  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  these  lines,  and  local  companies  were  organized  wherever  there 
was  a  demand,  each  company  having  exclusive  exchange  rights  within  the  area 
allotted  to  it,  and  the  Bell  Company  reserving  to  itself  to  give  other  licensees  the 
right  to  connect  exchanges  with  each  other  by  trunk  lines.  The  Bell  Company  also 
issued  licenses  for  lines  connecting  the  small  local  companies,  usually  to  the  most  pro- 
greesive  of  its  licensees.  Larger  companies  were  soon  organized  which  purchased  the 
local  intereets,  with  the  result  that  better  service  was  rendered.  Fairly  good  serv'ice 
was  given  between  the  larger  exchanges  and  their  tributary  points,  but  the  state  of 
the  art  up  to  1885  made  it  impossible  to  talk  any  considerable  distance.  Up  to  1885 
the  apparatus  in  use  was  adapted  wholly  to  grounded  circuits,  and  iron  and  steel  wire 
was  practically  universal.  Some  experiments  had  been  made  with  the  hard-drawn 
copper  wire,  which  promised  good  results.    (817. ) 

2.  Devdopment  of  umg-diitcmce  service. — Mr.  Hall  says  tliat  early  in  1885  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Tel^raph  Compaiiy,  which  has  since  been  popularly  known  as 
the  long-distance  company,  was  organized,  and  the  construction  of  a  commercial  line 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  line  was  com- 
pleted 2  years  thereafter.  Very  heavy  poles  were  used  and  24  hard-drawn  copper 
wires  were  strung.  A  serious  diflBculty  was  encountered  in  transferring  the  current 
from  the  metallic  circuit  trunk  lines  to  the  grounded  circuit  wires,  but  this  was  finally 
overcome  also,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  metallic-circuit  service  in  the  local 
exchangee  the  companies  were  obliged  to  go  through  another  era  of  plant  recon- 
struction.    (817-818.  \ 

Mr.  Hall  states  furtiier  that  the  present  era  of  telephonic  development  in  America 
commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  long-distance  line  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, January  1,  1887.  Lines  were  commenced  about  the  same  time  from  New 
York  to  Boston  and  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  exten- 
sion and  development  ever  since,  until  at  the  present  time  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  38  associated  companies,  known  as  the  Bell  system, 
furnish  local  exchange  service  to  about  900,000  stations  and  trunk-line  service  over 
nearly  700,000  miles  of  wire.     (819.) 

3.  OapUiu  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. — Mr.  Hall  testi- 
fied that  the  capital  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  developments  required,  both  for  the  construction 
of  long-distance  lines  and  the  purchase  of  telephones,  real  estate,  etc.  A  table  accom- 
panying his  testimony  shows  that  the  capital  outstanding  on  March  3,  1885,  was 
$100,000,  and  on  July  1,  1901,  it  had  increased  to  $94,237,500.  The  authorized  cai>- 
ital  has  been  increased  to  $150,000,000,  and  stock  to  the  amount  of  $20,709,000  has 
recently  been  oHered  for  subscription  at  par.  In  addition,  collateral  trust  4  per  cent 
bonds  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000.     (819.) 

4.  Earnings  of  telephone  companies. — The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel^raph  Company,  for  1900,  shows  its  earnings 
and  expenses.     (823. ) 

Comparative  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 

EARNINGS. 


1900. 


Dividends  of  subordiu->e  companies 

Rental  of  Instruments 

Telephone  traffic 

Real  estate 

Interest 


«3, 044, 906. 89 

1,714,626.64 

2,«68,3.^.01 

42,285.11 

217,301.53 


»3,»46,821.67 

2,427,037.52 

3,027,171.85 

31,824.67 

201,643.50 


7,687,381.08  |    9,534,499.21 
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ComparaLive  ttatement  of  ewrvmgt  cmd  expense* — Continued. 

EXPENSES. 


1899. 

UNO. 

fl»l,826.M 

103,748.48 

1,284,275.88 

1,487,021.88 

•746,269.48 

Legal  expenses 

86,184.07 

1,876,199.94 

Telephone  traffic 

1, 840, 847. 88 

8,416,872.61 

4,048,441.85 

Net  revenue 

4,270,608.57 

6, 486, 057. 86 

Net  revenue.  1900 '. 

5, 486, 057. 86 

4,078,601.25 

1,407,456.61 

Carried  to  reserves , 

987,258.22 
*  470,198.89 

1,407,466.61 

5.  Prttent  development  of  the  tdenhone  indtielry. — Accompanying  the  affidavit  of 
Mr.  Hall  ia  a  report  of  the  raedaent  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1900,  which  shows  a  great  growth  of  the 
industry  from  1891  to  1900. 

The  estimated  number  of  exchange  connections  made  during  1900  in  the  United  States 
bTcomptanies  operatingunderlicenaeeof  thiscompanvamounted  to  about  1,825,000,000. 
Tne  average  number  of  daily  (^Us  per  BubecribeTs  s  station  throughout  the  United 
States  is  about  7.1.  The  average  cost  to  the  subscriber  varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  exchange  and  character  of  the  service  from  less  than  1  cent  to  9  oente  per 
connection.  The  long-distance  toll  system  owned  and  operated  by  the  company  on 
the  let  of  January,  1901,  consisted  of  12,427.63  miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  and 
167,410.39  miles  of  wire,  connecting  359  offices.  The  total  mileage  of  wire,  local  and 
longdistance,  is  1,354,202.  The  piast  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  business,  llie  message-rate  system  with  metallic-circuit  lines 
and  correspondingly  lower  rates  have  increased  the  service  very  materially  and  at 
the  same  tune  the  efficiencv  of  the  service  has  been  steadily  maintained;  705,000 
miles,  or  more  than  one-half  the  entire  mileage,  is  operated  under  the  surface  of  the 
streets.  The  expenditures  which  were  requireid  for  the  extensions  of  the  business 
throughont  the  country  have  been  greater  than  any  previous  year,  nearly  ^9,000,000 
having  been  expended  by  the  company  and  its  licensees  for  this  purpose,  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  over  $2,000,000  was  invested  in  real  estate  for  telephone  purposes.  The 
entire  expenditure  for  construction,  including  real  estate,  to  the  close  of  tne  last  year 
baa  been  $168,474,517.83.  Further  expenditures  on  a  large  scale  will  be  required  for 
the  current  year.     (820-822. ) 

6.  Bell  Telephone  Company— B»  reloHotu  to  American  Tdephone  and  TeUgrwpih  Com- 
pamy. — Mr.  Bethbll  teetifles  that  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
rente  ite  instrumente  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  but  he  does  not  consider 
this  payment  as  in  the  nature  of  a  royalty.  The  Bell  Company  owns  at  least  51  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.     (810-811.) 

7.  New  York  telephone  tystem. — Mr.  U.  N.  Bbthell,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company,  testifies  that  the  New  York  telephone  system  is  the 
laii^est  In  tne  world  and  has  the  greatest  per  capita  development,  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers' stations  now  amounting  to  more  than  62,600.  The  system  embraces  not  only 
the  old  city  of  New  York,  but  Si  of  Greater  New  York  and  many  places  across  the 
river  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  few  in  Canada.  The  business  was  firet  started  in  New 
York  in  1878,  and  up  to  1894  the  development  was  not  very  rapid.  Since  1894  there 
has  occurred  a  great  development  in  the  system.  During  the  last  2  months  there 
has  been  a  gain  of  about  2,000  subscribers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  1901, 
there  will  be  perhaps  75,000  stations  in  New  York  City.  The  causes  of  this  rapid 
development  are  efficient  service  and  general  recognition  of  the  utility  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  principally  the  reduction  in  rates  and  the  adoption  of  the  rate-message 
plan..  The  policy  of  the  company  has  been  to  adopt  improvements  whenever  they 
nave  been  demonstrated  to  be  useful  renirdless  of  cost.  The  metallic-circuit  under- 
ground system  has  been  established,  and  at  present  there  is  not  a  pole  on  Manhattan 
Island,  outside  of  a  very  small  section  north  of  130th  and  140th  streets,  excepting 
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one  main  trank  line  used  for  long-distance  wires,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of 
the  island.  The  entire  plant  was  reconstructed  between  1887  and  1893  at  a  very 
large  expense.  The  most  important  change  that  has  been  made  recently  was  the 
introduction  of  the  common  battery  system,  about  3  years  ago,  which  required 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  equipment  at  all  of  the  central  offices.  This  work 
will  be  completed  about  September,  1901.  A  European  expert  recently  wrote  that 
New  York  has  not  only  the  largest  but  technically  the  best  system  in  the  world.  The 
underground  system  is  install^  in  subways,  which  were  provided  for  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  subway  system  having  been  in  charge  of  electrical  commissionera 
under  whose  supervision  the  work  of  constmction  was  carried  out.  The  functions  of 
this  board  are  now  lodged  in  a  commissioner.  The  subways  were  constructed  by  a 
separate  company,  but  most  of  the  capital  came  from  the  telephone  people,  many  of 
the  members  of  the  subway  corporation  being  also  members  of  the  telephone  com- 
panjr.  The  municipal  wires  and  those  of  telegraph,  electric  light,  and  other  com- 
panies are  also  placed  in  the  same  subways.     (777-780.) 

Mr.  Bethell  declares  that  the  New  York  plant  is  maintained  at  all  times  so  that  the 
service  is  absolutely  permanent  and  reliable.  The  rapidity  of  the  operator  is  tested 
without  the  operator's  knowledge,  and  for  the  last  8  or  4  years  testa  have  shown  that 
the  average  time  elapsing  between  the  giving  of  the  subscriber'a  signal  and  the 
answer  is  from  3  to  6  seconds.  In  only  one  case  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  did 
the  average  go  over  5  seconds.  The  New  York  service  has  been  praised  by  a  num- 
ber of  experts.     ( 786,  787. ) 

Dividendt. — Mr.  Bkthell  testifies  that  from  1888  to  1896  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  paid  no  dividends.  Since  1896  it  has  paid  6  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings  for  the  same  time  has  been  about  65  per  cent. 
During  the  flrst  4  months  of  this  year  it  was  65.3.     (783. ) 

8.  Rdalions  of  Western  Union  TeUffraph  Company  to  the  American  Telephone  and  Telr 
egraph  Company. — Mr.  Bithell  testifies  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
can  not  be  considered  as  a  competitor  with  the  American  Telephone  and  Tel^rapn 
Company  because  both  do  a  different  class  of  business.  He  is  not  a  director  of  the  ' 
company,  but  from  newspaper  reports  he  thinks  that  some  of  the  directors  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  C  ompany  are  also  directors  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company.  He  does  not  know  to  what  extent  long-distance  tele- 
phoning has  affecteo  the  tel^raph  business^  and  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is  doing  any  tel^r^ph  business.    (813. ) 

9.  Underground  wires. — Mr.  Hall  testifies  that  upon  the  multiplication  of  wires  a 
general  demand  arose  that  they  should  be  put  underground,  especially  in  the  busi- 
ness centers  around  the  large  exchanges.  The  rapid  development  of  high-tension 
currents  for  electric  lighting  and  street-railway  purposes  tended  to  seriously  impair 
the  service  over  single  wires  using  the  ground  for  a  return.  It  took  some  time  to 
devise  suitable  cables  for  underground  purposes,  and  even  now  they  can  not  be  used 
over  long-distance  lines,  except  in  the  short  section  from  the  terminal  exchange  to 
the  customer's  station.  The  purpose  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  from  the  outset  was  not  to  use  the  method  which  largely  prevails  in  other 
countries,  of  requiring  users  of  the  lines  to  come  to  special  toll  offices  at  terminal 
points,  but  to  connect  the  long-distance  line  with  the  subscriber's  line.     (818.) 

10.  Secrecy  in  telephoninp. — Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  divulge  telephone  messages,  and  ver^  few  complaints  have 
ever  been  made  to  the  management  on  this  matter.  Occasionally  some  subscriber 
thinks  his  conversation  has  been  listened  to  and  used,  but  these  complaints  do  not 
average  more  than  2  a  year,  and  upon  investigation  they  have  been  found  to  be 
without  foundation.  Most  of  the  service  in  New  York  is  on  direct  wires,  there 
being  very  little  of  what  is  known  as  party  lines,  that  is  where  2  or  3  persons  are  on 
the  same  wire.     (813.) 

11.  Telephone  system  of  Detroit. — Mr.  Bethell  said  that  he  was  not  very  familiar 
with  the  telephone  system  of  Detroit,  but  he  understood  that  there  was  great  dissatis- 
faction there  and  the  competition  by  the  independent  telephone  companies  created 
worse  conditions  than  existed  previously.     (807.) 

B.  Teleplione  rate*. — 1.  General  charge  of  excessive  rates. — Professor  Parsons 
refers  to  the  telephone  rates  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  compares  them  with  the  rates  in  cities  of  practically  the  same  size  in  Europe, 
where  the  municipalities  own  and  control  them.  He  states  that  the  rates  in  Wash- 
ington are  from  $36  to  ?96  for  residence  and  $120  for  a  business  phone.  While  tele- 
phone instruments  can  1*  bought  in  this  citj  cheaper  than  they  can  in  Europe  and 
while  the  wages  of  the  operators  are  practically  the  same,  Stockholm,  which  baa 
a  population  substantially  the  pame  as  Washington,  has  a  telephone  system  with 
metallic  circuit,  underground  wires,  unlimited  service,  with  a  rate  of  $16  for  a  rem- 
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dence  and  $22  for  busmeee  phones,  and  intenirban  communication  within  a  radius  of 
43  milee;  and  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  when  it  was  operating  the  Stock- 
holm system,  was  chwging  $44  for  a  very  interior  service  without  metallic  circuit  or 
imdeixronnd  wires. 

Proteesor  Parsons  submits  the  following  table  as  showing  the  relative  rates  for 
telephone  service  in  leading  American  and  European  cities,  together  with  the  relative 
number  of  persons  in  the  population  for  each  telephone.  American  figures  relate  to 
years  1897  and  1898,  and  those  of  European  cities  to  somewhat  earlier  years.  The 
relative  sizes  of  the  various  cities  are  indicated  by  comparisons  with  Washington, 
D.  C,  which  has  a  population  of  250,000.  The  cities  marked  with  an  asterisk  nave 
public  systems  and  the  others  have  private  plants.     (177). 


auea. 


RelatlTe 
size. 


Rates. 


Number 
of  per- 
sons to 
1  tele- 
phone. 


Washington  (1898) 

Stockholm* 

Chilatlania 

TioDdliJein 

Berne* 

Zartch* 

Berlin* 

Copenhagen 

Amsteidiun 

Paris* 

Greater  London . . . 

Greater  Boston 

Greater  New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


U 

2 
10 
22 

4 
13 

6 

5 


«36  to  tl36;  «100  aver- 
age. 

t20  average 

(22  average 

tl3  average 

nonpward 

tlO  upward 

«86..:. 

»41 

IBOtoJlOO 

178 

noo 

t25totlfiO 

(90  to  1240 

I80to»176 

•60tot260 


80 
38 
40 
fiO 
60 
70 
150 
170 
700 
60 
120 
130 
170 


In  most  of  the  American  cities  offers  have  been  made  to  famish  telephone  service 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  Bell  Company  was  charging.  In  the  state  systems  of 
Europe  the  charge  for  a  local  telephone  conversation  to  a  nonsubscriber  is  from  2  to 
5  cents,  as  against  a  charge  of  10  to  15  cents  in  many  of  our  cities.  In  the  small  places 
an  average  chaiige  of  from  $8  to  $12  or  $15  per  year  is  a  fair  charge  for  the  use  of  a 
telephone,  while  in  larger  cities  a  somewhat  higher  rate  is  made  necessary.  In 
Boston,  where  the  ondeivround  system  is  necessary,  a  company  is  operating  a 
system  at  about  one-half  the  rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Company.  While  it  costs 
more  to  install  an  underground  system  in  the  first  instance,  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance are  less  than  for  an  overground  system.  The  witness  believes  it  would 
be  possible  to  furnish  telephone  service  in  Washington  City  for  from  $30  to  $35, 
unlimited.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bell  Compiany  can  not  furnish  service  at 
such  rates  is  that  it  is  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  is  trying  to  pay  a  dividend  on 
watered  stock.  The  New  England  (Bell)  Telephone  Company,  operating  in  Boston 
and  other  cities  and  towns  in  Maasacbusetts  and  New  England,  is  capitalized  at  more 
than  $300  per  subscriber's  line,  whereas  the  Massachusetts  Telephone  Company  (inde- 
pendent) has  installed  a  system  there  equally  as  good  at  less  than  $100  per  line. 

The  witness  also  states  that  in  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  there  is  a  cooperative  tele- 
phone system,  comprising  about  300  subscribers'  lines.  The  average  cost  of  construc- 
tion per  line  has  been  only  $42,  as  compared  with  $300  for  lines  in  some  of  companies 
controlled  by  the  Bell  Company.  The  charges  are  only  $1  per  month  for  residence 
service  and  $2.25  for  business  service.  One  and  one-half  per  cent  dividends  have 
been  paid  monthly  on  the  shares,  which  are  held  by  the  telephone  users,  so  that  the 
actaal  charges  for  a  residence  telephone  amounts  only  to  25  cents  per  month,  and  for 
bosinesB  telephones  $1.50  per  month.  The  Bell  Company  in  this  place  charges  $36 
per  year  for  resident  telephones  and  $48  for  business  telephones. 

Professor  FarBons  refers  also  to  a  small  telephone  system  in  Kansas  which  operates 
at  a  profit  of  10  or  12  per  cent  while  charging  only  $12  or  $15  per  year  for  telephones. 
In  Kochester,  N.  T.,  an  independent  telephone  company  is  making  rates  of  $36  to 
$48  while  paying  8  ^r  cent  dividends  on  a  large  amount  of  watered  stock. 

The  witness  criticises  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  Manning  ti.  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company,  which  held  unconsti- 
tntional  an  act  of  Congress,  fixing  the  minimum  telephone  charges  in  Washington  at 
$50  per  year  with  1  telephone  on  a  wire,  $40  for  2  telephones  on  a  wire,  $30  for  3, 
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and  $25  for  4  or  more  on  the  same  wire,  and  undertakes  to  show  that  the  court  was 
incorrect  in  holding  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  telephone  companv  in  Washington 
were  necessary  for  the  saccessful  operation  oi  its  business.  The  evidence  in  the  case 
showed  that  wherever  the  rates  are  lowered  there  is  a  much  larger  use  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  that  fact  was  not  thoroughly  considered  by  the  court  in  its  decision. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  lowering  of  the  rates  to  the  level  fixed  by  Congress 
would  very  largely  increase  the  number  of  subscribers  without  any  very  great  increase 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance,  so  that  the  company  would  in  reality  make  as  much 
money  as  it  did  under  the  present  system.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  clearly  recognized  the  principle  that  the  increase  of  business  from  lower  rates 
must  be  taken  into  account.  He  further  states  that  he  has  consulted  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  new  company  operating  in  and  about  Boston  over  the  matter  of  reduction 
of  rates  proposed  for  Washington,  and  that  official  thoroughly  agreed  with  him  that 
the  reduction  was  possible.'     (173-179. ) 

He  admits  that  in  many  cases  the  public  is  not  ready  for  it,  and  thinks  for  the 
present,  in  most  instances,  public  regulation  would  be  better  than  governmental 
ownership  and  operation.     (100,  173-179. ) 

Mr.  Bethell,  commenting  on  the  figures  given  regarding  the^  charges  for  tele- 
phones in  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. ,  implies  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  telephone 
service  should  be  furnished  by  any  company  anywhere  at  |I3  per  month  if  proper 
methods  of  accounting  for  expenses  were  employed.  Even  if  the  concern  were 
cooperative,  so  that  the  members  did  part  of  the  work  or  met  part  of  the  expenses, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  efficient  service  at  this  rate.    (811. ) 

Professor  Fabsons,  in  an  affidavit  replying  to  these  criticisms,  testifies  that  the 
data  relative  to  the  Cooperative  Telephone  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  was 
received  by  him  from  the  first  president  of  the  company,  who  is  a  man  of  excellent 
reputation  and  thoroughly^  fomiliar  with  the  facts,  and' that  the  statements  thereto- 
fore given  to  the  commission  by  him  were  taken  from  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
that  company.     (883.) 

Professor  Bemis  thinks  that  there  is  quite  an  opportunity  for  municipalities  to 
develop  telephone  service  in  connection  with  the  police  and  fire-alarm  system,  and 
thus  extend^  it  gradually;  some  little  tendency  in  that  direction  was  observed  in 
Chicago  until  a  private  company  made  a  greatly  reduced  rate  to  the  city.  He 
believes  there  would  be  mucn  more  use  of  the  telephone  and  that  the  companies 
would  not  lose  anything  in  the  end  by  greatly  reduced  rates;  and  he  instances  the 
case  of  the  town  of  Manhattan,  in  Kansas,  with  a  population  of  only  3,000,  or  about 
600  families,  where  a  private  company  had  placed  220  telephones  or  one  to  every  3 
families,  and  had  made  over  10  per  cent  on  its  investment  by  charging  only  $1  a 
month  for  the  household  use  of  telephones  and  a  little  more  for 'mercantile  use.  He 
admitted  that  in  lai^r  cities  the  cost  would  increase  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the 
plant,  because  the  number  of  connectione  had  with  others  tends  to  increase  the 
operating  expenses  somewhat  per  phone,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  general  charges 
prevailing  in  large  cities.     (100-101.) 

2.  General  defense  of  eocistmg  rates. — Mr.  Hall  testifies  that  the  constant  and  rapid 
changes  made  in  the  telephone  industry,  requiring  continuous  reconstruction  of  the 
plant  and  improvement  in  other  conditions,  make  the  question  of  rates  one  of  great 
complexity.  At  first  the  fixed  flat  rate  for  the  unlimited  use  of  the  telephone  by  the 
subscriber  was  put  in  force,  but  later  it  developed  that  the  message-rate  system,  by 
which  charges  are  based  on  the  number  of  messages,  was  the  proper  one,  and  it  is  so 
recognized  generally  by  the  customers.  The  flat  rates  are  reasonably  equitable  in 
small  places,  where  traffic  is  fairly  uniform,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  service  of 
a  large  city,  where  uniform  conditions  do  not  prevail.  Trunk -hne  long-distance  rates 
were  originally  started  under  the  messajj^-rate  plan.  At  first  the  rates  were  usually 
about  one  cent  a  mile,  with  an  allowance  of  five  minutes  for  each  message.  The  pre- 
vailing rate  to-day  in  this  country  is  substantially  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for 
a  conversation  of  three  minutes,  with  a  proportionate  increase  for  ase  in  excess  of 
that  time.     (818.) 

Mr.  Pabsons  in  his  affidavit  says  that  he  believes  in  the  message-rate  plan  for  large 
plants,  but  thinks  the  double  fiat  rate,  one  for  residences  and  one  for  business  estab- 
lishments, simpler  and  better  for  small  exchanges.  If  the  message  charge  is  carried 
too  far  it  will  limit  communication  and  subserve  no  useful  purpose.    (883. ) 

Mr.  Bethell  testifies  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  and  is  acknowledged  on  all 
sides  that  it  is  more  costly  to  operate  a  telephone  system  in  large  cities  than  in  small 
ones.    More  than  half  the  operating  expenses  go  for  labor,  wages,  rents,  and  other 


'  The  decision  above  discussed  regatdlng  telephone  rates  In  the  District  of  Columbia  was  revereed 
by  the  district  court  of  appeals  in  1901,  which  held  the  rates  established  by  Congress  to  be  adequate. 
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items,  which  are  very  much  higher  m  a  great  dty  than  in  a  small  town.  Then  there 
are  so  many  sabecribers  in  a  large  city  that  therehave  to  be  numerous  ezchanKee,  all 
c»nnected  together,  and  this  requires  plant  and  labor  of  a  kind  and  amount  wnich  is 
not  required  at  all  in  the  smaller  exchanges.  A  large  exchange,  therefore,  requires 
many  fold  more  labor  and  more  plant  to  accompUsh  a  particular  thing  than  does  the 
gmauer  exchange.'  Again,  in  a  very  large  exchange  there  is  neceesanly  a  very  large 
surplus  plant.  Underground  cables  must  be  of  a  standard  size,  sav  of  50  or  100 
wires,  and  very  often  it  mav  be  necessary  to  take  the  100-wire  cable  when  only  a 
fractional  part  of  that  number  is  required  for  the  service.  There  are  surplus  sub- 
ways for  the  same  reason  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  when  onoe  the  street  is 
opened  ample  conduits  for  future  growth  must  be  laid,  and  there  is  thus  a  great 
investment  lying  idle  for  a  long  time,  and  during  the  slack  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
the  plant  must  be  up  to  the  highest  requirements  of  the  busiest  five  minutes  of  the 
day.  The  message  m  a  great  city  costs  vastly  more  than  a  message  in  a  small  city, 
but  the  volume  oi  trafiic  in  a  laige  city  tends  to  equalize  that  and  to  bring  down  the 
cost.  Every  message  occupies  the  whole  line  during  its  transmission,  thus  differing 
from  a  railway,  where  many  trains  may  be  operating  at  the  same  time. 

The  witness  thinks  the  average  use  per  line  would  doubtless  be  increased  by  lower 
rates.  It  has  been  incT«tBed  in- New  York  by  lower  rates,  and  the  New  York  system 
may  be  capable  of  carrying  more  traffic  than  it  does  carry,  but  there  are  so  many 
facts  and  conditions  surrounding  the  question  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  of 
solution  as  to  whether  a  reduction  of  rates  would  pay  or  not  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  a  telephone  line — ^not  as  a  smgle  line  between  two  points,  but 
as  part  of  a  very  complicated  and  very  extensive  system  of  Unes,  any  two  of  which 
may  have  to  be  connected  at  any  moment.  One  nught  use  his  telephone  60  or  more 
times  a  day,  but  such  use  is  only  possible  when  the  line  over  which  such  a  number 
of  messages  is  sent  is  connected  with  other  lines  not  used  to  that  extent  That  line 
is  so  fully  occupied  by  outward  messages  that  few,  if  any,  incoming  messages  can  be 
handled  over  it.  Practically  it  is  "busy"  to  all  inquirers.  It  is  obvious  that  all 
lines  could  not  be  used  to  any  such  extmt;  an  attempt  to  so  use  them  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  complete  failure.  The  rate  of  $30  a  year,  suggested  by  Professor  Par- 
sons in  his  testimony  before  the  commission  as  a  proper  rate  ror  New  York,  would  not 
be  fan-.     (808-«10.) 

>Ir.  Bethell  testifies  that  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  1888  investi- 
gated the  system  and  reported  that  the  loss  to  the  New  York  company  through 
installation  of  the  new  underground  metallic  circuit  system  amounted  to  three-fiftns 
of  the  company's  net  profits  from  its  organization,  and  that  the  company's  profits 
for  seven  years  were  9.66  per  cent  on  investment  Thiscommittee  also  reports  that 
no  telephone  company  in  the  State  had  made  unusual  profits  and  that  some  of  them 
had  lost  money,  and  that  nowhere  in  the  State  had  it  found  excessive  salaries  paid 
to  telephone  officials.     ( 782, 783. ) 

3.  JnUrior  Departmeni  service. — ^Profeaaor  Pabsons  refers  to  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
phone by  the  Interior  Department  in  Washington.  The  Department  had  been  pay- 
ing an  average  of  $76  per  ^ phone  for  65  'phones.  The  Bell  Company  having  refused 
to  reduce  the  rates,  the  Department  put  in  a  system  of  its  own,  which  it  operated  at 
a  total  cost  of  $10.25  per  'phone,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  or 
$6.43  without  those  items.     (173.) 

Mr.  Beteell  testifies  that  he  found  the  system  of  telephones  for  the  Interior 
Department  confined  to  a  few  buildings,  all  near  together  and  connected  with  a  very 
few  wires.  The  Government  bad  invested  $6,000  in  that  plant.  He  criticises  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Parsons;  says  that  for  65  'phones  the  figures  given  would  allow 
only  $248.30  a  year  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs.  The  interest  alone  at  4  per 
cent  on  $6,000  would  amount  to  $240  a  year,  which  would  leave  only  $8.30  for  depre- 
ciation and  repairs.  The  repairs  alone  would  require  the  service  of  one  man  practi- 
cally all  the  time.  From  official  reports  of  officers  of  the  Interior  Department,  made 
in  1897  and  1898,  and  which  were  filed  as  exhibits  to  his  testimony,  Mr.  Bethell  states 
that  the  Interior  Department  service  was  very  inferior  in  quality.     (786. ) 

Professor  Parsons,  replying  to  these  critidsms,  says  in  an  affidavit  that  he  had 
obtained  the  facts  about  tne  Government  telephones  directly  from  the  books  of  the 
Department  by  a  personal  visit  to  the  Department.  At  the  time  of  his  former  testi- 
mony he  did  not  know  that  the  Department  exchange  had  been  g^ven  up,  but  he 
now  finds  that  the  installation  was  not  satisfactory  and  that  a  wider  service  was 
needed.  He  used  the  data  in  his  former  testimony  to  show  that  the  Bell  Ckjmpany 
was  wrong  in  its  refusal  to  reduce  the  rates  to  the  Department,  and  that  idea  is  borne 
oat  bjf  the  fact  that  the  Bell  Companv  now  supplies  a  wider  service  and  long-distance 
focilities  at  rates  close  to  the  cost  unaer  the  public  system.    (883. ) 
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4.  Ralet  tn  New  York. — Mr.  Bbthbll  saye  that  during  the  early  period,  when  single 
wires  were  used,  the  rates  were  all  flat;  that  is,  all  subacriberB  had  the  same  character 
of  equipmentand  paid  the  same  amoant,  whether  they  used  the  service  much  or  Kttle. 
The  correct  idea  is  that  the  company's  business  is  to  render  public  service,  and  conse- 
quently the  flat  rates  were  discontinued  and  what  was  known  as  the  message-rate 
system  was  introduced.  During  the  early  days  the  flat  rates  in  New  York  ranged 
from  $60  to  $150  a  vear  for  single  service,  and  when  the  metallic  service  was  intro- 
duced they  ranged  from  $120  to  $240  per  year.  Under  the  message-rate  system  the 
message  instead  of  the  station  is  taken  as  the  basic  unit  in  making  the  rate.  There 
is  a  minimum  charge  for  which  the  subscriber  may  send  a  stated  number  of  messages, 
with  additional  charges  for  additional  messages,  the  amount  per  message  decreasing 
as  the  number  of  messages  increases.  The  rates  in  New  York  range  from  $24  per 
year  up  for  exchange  services.  There  are  also  rates  for  supplemental  stations,  some 
of  them  being  as  low  as  $8.  In  Manhattan  the  rate  is  $60  a  year  for.  600  messages. 
Additional  messages  are  charged  at  from  6  cents  down  to  3  cents  each,  being  arranged 
so  that  the  traffic-carrving  capacitv  of  a  subscriber's  line  in  New  York  practically 
limits  the  total  rate  which  he  might  pay  in  most  cases  to  $240  a  year.  In  Harlem 
there  is  a  rate  by  which  the  subscriber  pays  5  cents  for  a  Harlem  message  and  10 
cents  to  any  other  part  of  Manhattan  or  tne  Bronx,  guaranteeing  the  company  $3.25 
a  month,  or  $35  a  year,  from  the  combined  business.  The  message-rate  plan  has  been 
worked  out  also  m  a  way  adapted  to  business  concerns.  A  small  switch  board  is 
located  on  the  subscriber's  premises,  and  in  the  various  parts  of  his  building,  where 
he  may  desire  them,  telephones  are  located.  The  rate  is  $12  a  year  for  each.  A 
trunk  line  runs  to  the  nearest  central  office,  which  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $36  a 
year.  The  subscriber  guarantees  3,600  messages  a  year,  and  may  send  all  the  mes- 
sages he  pleases  for  3  cents  each.  This  system  has  proved  very  popular.  At  present 
the  New  York  company  is  operating  more  than  1,200  such  private  exchanges.  In 
hotels  the  rates  for  stations  in  connection  with  a  private  brancn  exchange  are  from  $8 
to  $12  per  year  per  station.  The  average  annual  rate  actually  paid  by  all  subscribers 
in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  message-rate  system  was  on  the  first  of  the  year 
1900  $87.62.  At  present,  June  15,  1901,  it  is  about  $85.  This  includes  all  stations, 
even  the  $240  flat-rate  stations.  At  the  pay  stations  the  rate  is  10  cents  per  message 
to  any  part  of  Manhattan,  8  cents  of  which  goes  to  the  company.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  telephone  business  in  New  York  City  shows  that  the  rates  and  service  are 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  a  revision  or  reduction 
of  rates.     (780,  781,  782.) 

5.  Telephone  franks.— JAt.  Bsthkll  testifles  that  the  State  of  New  York  in  adopting 
its  new  constitution  provided  that  the  giving  of  franks  to  public  officials  should  be 
prohibited,  and  since  the  adoption  of  that  constitution  no  frank  has  ever  been  issued 
to  any  official  for  telephoning.  The  constitution  would  interfere  with  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  giving  free  service  to  any  official  or  politician  of  the  State,  and  would 
prevent  any  discrimination  in  iavor  of  any  person.  The  city  of  New  York  itself  has 
to  pay  for  its  telephones.  There  may  be  a  little  courtesy  occasionally  shown  the 
poUce  and  flre  department,  but  speaking  generally  the  service  has  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  same  rates.     (810,  812.) 

C.  Compaiison  of  American  and  European  telephone  rates  and 
conditions— 1.  Generally. — The  statements  of  Professor  Parsons  as  to  local  tele- 
phone rates  have  already  been  referred  to.  For  the  long-distance  telephone,  con- 
tinues this  witness,  the  rates  in  this  country  are  very  much  higher  than  they  were 
in  Europe.  As  an  instance,  the  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  is  $1.25  for 
6  minutes.  In  England  the  rate  for  the  same  distance  would  be  48  cents  and  in 
France  30  cents. 

"They  have  a  distance  rate  in  France  of  10 cents  for  62  miles  and  in  England  6  cents 
(3  pence)  for  the  first  20  miles — any  towns  within  20  miles — and  12  cents  (or  6  pence) 
lor  towns  within  40  miles,  and  12  cents  for  each  40  miles  afterwards.  New  York  is 
228  miles  from  here  (Washington)  and  the  charge  is  $2.  In  England  it  would  be  72 
cents  and  in  France  40.  Boston  is  417  miles  away;  »  »  »  the  telephone  rate  is 
$4.  In  England  it  would  be  $1.30  and  in  France  70  cents.  Chicago,  716  miles;  the 
rate  is  $4.25,  England  $2.16,  France  $1.20.  Richmond  is  116  miles  away;  our  rate  is 
75  cents,  England  36  cents,  France  20  cents.  New  Orleans  is  1,116  miles;  our  rate  is 
$6.35,  England  $3.16,  France  $1.90.  *  •  »  The  English  distance  tariff  is  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  ours  and  the  French  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  ours." 

The  services  of  the  telephone  in  other  countries  where  the  system  is  public  is  far 
superior  in  its  coordination  with  the  post-office  and  telegraph  to  what  it  is  in  this 
country.  In  some  countries  letters  and  telegraph  messages  can  be  telephoned. 
(174.) 
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Mr.  Hall,  of  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company,  says  that  the 
development  of  the  telephone  industry  in  America  is  greater  than  that  in  Europe. 
The  charges  for  service  are  higher  here  than  in  Europe,  but  there  are  so  many  difierent 
conditions  that  it  is  almost  impoesible  to  make  a  fair  comparison.  The  greatest  single 
factor  in  the  problem  is  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Europe.  Charges  for  long-distance 
service  in  Germany,  if  one  desires  prompt  service,  are  sometimes  as  much  as  three 
times  the  regular  rate.  In  Sweden  double  rates  are  charged  for  prompt  service.  In 
Holland  the  regular  schedule  is  doubled  between  noon  and  4  p.  m.  The  trunk  lines 
provided  in  Europe  are  very  limited,  and  one  does  not  know  when  he  will  be  served 
unless  he  offers  in  advance  to  pay  two  or  three  times  the  regular  rate.  In  England  a 
customer  is  absolutely  limitM  to  a  three-minute  talk,  no  matter  how  much  he 
desires  to  use  the  instrument  longer.     (818-819. ) 

Summing  up  the  results  of  his  comparison  of  the  American  and  European  systems 
of  telephones  (see  below),  Mr.  Bsthsll  said  the  cheapest  and  poorest  conditions  are 
obtained  throi^h  Government  and  municipal  ownerehip;  the  next  best  conditions 
nnder  private  ownership  with  Government  control,  and  the  best  conditions  are 
obtained  where  there  is  unrestricted  private  ownership.  There  are  20  American  and 
44  European  cities  with  200,000  or  more  population.  In  the  American  group  there 
are  21  tdephonee  i>er  1,000  population;  in  toe  European  13  telephones  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation. Among  dtiea  of  1,000,000  or  more,  New  York  stands  at  the  top,  with  twice 
as  many  telephones  per  capita  as  any  other  city  in  its  class  except  Berlin,  which  has 
been  favored  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  rates.  Of  the  cities  of  600,000  to 
1,000,000  Boston  is  at  the  top,  with  twice  as  many  as  any  European  city  except  Ham- 
burg, and  almost  twice  as  many  as  that.  Of  the  cities  that  run  from  200,000  to  600,000 
Stockholm  is  at  the  top,  with  San  Francisco  a  close  second.  The  European  small 
towns  have  shown  a  most  insmiificant  development  and  the  American  small  towns 
a  great  development  "The  English  and  American  maxim  is  that  whatever  can  be 
done  without  Government  should  be  thus  done.  The  continental  principle  is  that 
whatever  can  be  done  by  Government  should  be  done."     (807. ) 

Professor  Fabsons,  in  a  supplementary  affidavit,  says  that  the  comparison  made  by 
Mr.  Bethell  as  to  the  telephone  developments  of  the  various  cities  and  countries  is 
entirely  unfair,  because  he  selects  carefuUv  American  cities  where  service  is  most 
hwhiy  developed.  The  fact  that  New  York  City  has  26  telephones  per  1,000  people 
while  Faris  has  13  per  thousand  proves  nothing  as  to  public  ownership,  because  there 
is  even  a  greater  difference  in  favor  of  New  York  in  respect  to  transit  and  other  inter- 
ests which  are  private  in  both  cities.  Moreover,  in  Mr.  Bethell's  comparison  the 
heart  of  New  York  is  selected  for  comparison  with  all  Paris,  instead  of  taking  the 
whole  city  of  Greater  New  York.  A  fairer  comparison  would  be  between  London's 
7  telephones  per  1,000  people,  under  private  ownership,  and  the  13  per  1,000  in  the 
public  system  of  Paris,  for  g^eral  conditions  are  more  similar  in  London  and  Paris 
than  in  New  York  and  Paris.  The  low  development  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  and 
other  similar  places  in  Europe  are  the  principal  factors  in  pulling  down  the  average 
of  the  European  cities  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bethell. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  are  20  telephones  per  thousand  people;  Brooklyn,  11 
per  thousand;  Philadelphia,  16  per  thousand;  St.  Louis,  17  per  thousand;  Washing- 
ton, 14  per  thousand.  These  are  all  under  private  management.  Berlin,  with  pub- 
lic ownership,  has  26  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Parsons  criticises  especially  Mr.  Bethell's  comparison  of  Larchmont's  (N.  Y. ) 
170  telephonesperthousana  with  Trondhiem's  (Sweden)  38  per  thousand.  Larchmont 
is  a  guilt-edged;  residence  town  filled  with  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  while  Trondhjem  is 
a  city  of  more  than  30,000  people  of  various  classes.  A  fairer  comparison  would  be 
with  Chester,  Fa.,  with  34,000  population  and  only  6  telephones  per  thousand;  or 
Camden,  with  10  telephones  per  thousand;  Trenton,  with  19  per  thousand ;  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,withl4perthou8and.  Mr.  Bethell's  statements  in  reference  to  the  telephone 
system  of  Stockholm  are  misleading.  In  that  city  the  impulse  for  development 
came  from  the  Government  and  not  from  the  company,  as  Mr.  Bethell  indicates. 

The  truest  comparison  is  between  public  and  private  ownership  in  the  same  place. 
The  true  test  of  telephone  development  is  not  the  number  of  telephones  in  a  few  of 
the  most  progressive  cities,  but  the  average  development  througnout  the  country. 
The  variations  between  6  telephones  per  1,000  in  Chester,  and  7  in  London,  and  62 
in  San  Franciscon,  and  170  in  Larchmont,  all  under  private  ownership,  are  much 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the  public  group  and  the  private  group.  A 
table  of  comparisons  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  is  sub- 
mitted in  Mr.  Parsons'  affidavit  in  favor  of  his  argument.     (883,  884. ) 

Mr.  Bethell  says  that  in  comparing  New  York  conditions  with  European  condi- 
tions, consideration  must  be  given  as  to  whether  the  service  is  self-sustainmg  and  also 
as  to  wages,  purchasing  power,  conditions  of  living,  and  other  matters  of  mat  kind. 
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There  is  no  common  factor  between  the  New  York  and  Earojjean  conditions  to  make 
the  comparison  simple.  The  proper  method  of  fixing  rates  is  that  the  amomit  to  be 
paid  by  the  telephone  subscriber  in  a  large  city  should  be  more  than  that  to  be  paid 
by  the  subscriber  in  a  small  town.  This  is  the  almost  imiversal  practice  by  private 
companies  and  govemmenta,  except  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  The  comparisons 
given  below  are  based  on  public  documents  or  on  personal  observation.     (785,  787.) 

In  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  American  Tel^raph  and  Telephone  C!om- 
pany  there  is  a  comparison  of  telephone  development  in  the  United  States  with 
the  countries  of  Europe,  which  shows  that  the  German  Empire,  with  229,391  sta- 
tions, comes  next  to  the  United  States  in  telephone  development.  Then  follows, 
in  the  order  named,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  iWice,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Norway.  The  United  States,  with  800,000  stations,  has  a  greater  development 
than  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe  combined.     (822. ) 

2.  Telephones  in  Great  Britain. — Professor  Bkmib  stated  that  in  England  he  had 
found  the  municipal  operation  of  telephones  extending  very  rapidly.  In  Glasgow 
and  London  municipal  operation  is  soon  to  begin  and  the  charges  will  be  scarcely 
more  than  one-half  those  of  the  private  companies.  The  National  Government  owns 
the  trunk  lines  in  England  connecting  the  various  cities,  while  the  municipalities 
will  construct  plants  for  their  districts.  Much  confidence  is  expressed  by  the  people 
in  the  result.  In  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  some  portions  of  Germany,  where  there 
is  public  management  of  the  telephones,  the  result  had  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
(1004.) 

Mr.  Bethell  testified  that  in  Great  Britain  the  telephone  was  held  by  the  courts 
to  go  under  the  telegraph  act  of  1869,  which  made  the  tel^raph  a  Government  monop- 
oly. Under  this  decision  the  postmaster-general  had  an  exclusive  right  to  provide 
the  telephones,  but  being  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  do  so,  he  granted  licenses  to 
various  private  companies,  limiting  the  operation  of  each  to  a  specified  area,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  a  royalty  to  the  Government  of  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts.  All  these  licenses  were  made  to  expire  in  1911.  The  restrictions  to  speci- 
fied area  prevented  interurban  communication  and  proved  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
in  1894  other  licenses,  which  removed  the  restrictions  and  limitations  as  to  the  area 
in  which  the  licensed  company  could  operate,  were  granted.  As  a  result,  trunk  lines 
were  very  rapidly  built  between  the  several  telephone  centers  and  the  long-distance 
business  grew  up.  For  a  time  the  post-office  endeavored  to  establish  a  competing 
system,  but  met  with  no  success,  notwithstanding  the  foct  that  it  was  taking  10  per 
cent  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  private  company  as  a  royalty.  The  (iovemment  com- 
peting exchanges  have  entirelv  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Newcastle 
and  Leicester.  In  1898  the  National  Telephone  Company  was  formed  and  it  now 
operates  all  over  Great  Britain.  The  rates  have  been  reduced  practically  to  one- 
half  of  what  they  formerly  were.  The  concentration  under  private  management  has 
produced  better  results  than  under  Government  management.  The  reduction  in 
rates  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  economies  through  concentrated 
management  and  uniformity  of  methods  which  could  not  be  practiced  before.  In 
London  and  Glasgow  the  local  authorities  persistently  refused  to  permit  the  substitu- 
tion of  underground  for  overhead  wires,  and  the  company  is  unable  therefore  to 
render  efficient  and  satisfactory  service.  In  1899  the  English  Parliament  voted  the 
necessary  funds  to  enable  the  Government  to  begin  competition  in  London  and 
empowered  the  postmaster-general  to  grant  licenses  to  municipalities  to  construct 
and  operate  their  own  systems.  It  was  stipulated  in  the  law  that  whenever  the 
postmaster-general  licensed  a  municipal  competitor  the  National  company's  license 
should  be  extended  for  a  like  time.  The  post-ofiice  is  now  constructing  ita  plants 
and  will  probably  b^n  rendering  service  in  London  before  the  end  of  the  year  1901. 
Glasgow  nas  already  opened  an  exchange,  but  the  movement  has  not  yet  proceeded 
far  enough  to  produce  any  results.  The  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  rates  and  the 
lack  of  service  were  the  moving  causes  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament  in  enact- 
ing this  law.  Mr.  Bethell  quotes  numerous  authorities  to  the  effect  that  the  service 
in  England  was  not  so  efficient  as  in  the  United  States;  but  says  that  the  develop- 
ment in  Great  Britain  was  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  on  the  Continent  under 
Government  ownership.  On  January  1,  1901,  London  had  41,111  telephones,  or  7 
per  1,000  population.  New  York  at  the  same  time  had  26  telephones  per  1,000. 
Among  large  cities  in  Europe,  London's  development  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
Berlin. 

The  rates  in  England,  generally  speaking,  are  flat,  but  a  committee  of  Parliament 
in  1895  reported  in  favor  of  the  mes«ige-rate  system.  The  London  rates  for  direct- 
iine  business  service  is  $100,  the  residence  rotes  $60,  with  discounts  for  long  term 
contracts.  The  National  company  has  a  very  laive  fund  which  it  carries  forward 
from  time  to  time,  as  rentals  are  paid  in  advance.    Its  annual  statement  at  the  doee  of 
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1900  showed  13,840,000  carried  forward  in  that  year.  The  average  rate  in  London 
approximates  $72.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  wages,  the  witness 
thmke  the  New  York  rate  is  in  reality  lower  than  the  London  rate.  The  wages  of 
the  company's  operators  in  London  vary  from  58.  to  17b.  per  week.  Lady  superin- 
tendents receive  about  2  guineas  per  week  and  wire-men  ois.  a  day.  The  other  pay 
per  week  for  the  operators  in  Glasgow  is  98.  4d.  New  York  wages  average  double 
those  in  London. 

Mr.  Bethell  says  further,  that  private  companies  operating  telephones  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  constantly  hampered  by  the  Government,  so  that  any  deficiency 
in  the  service  or  any  unduly  high  charges  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  this  policy. 
The  witness  quotes  from  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Chamberlin,  as  well  as  from  articles  by  2  English  telephone  experts,  all  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  had  impeded  the  private  companies  in  many  ways.  The 
Government  royalty  upon  the  use  of  the  telephone  is  considered  unjust  by  some  of 
these  English  authorities.  They  assert  further  that  the  British  have  had  to  borrow 
their  inventions  and  improvements  in  telephones  from  the  United  States.  Obstruc- 
tion has  been  due  not  only  to  the  action  of  Parliament  and  of  the  central  executive 
authorities,  but  also  to  action  of  municipal  governments.  An  of&cer  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  history  of  the  telephone  branch  of 
electrical  engineering  has  been  one  long  fight  by  the  company  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
the  public  property.     (797-803.) 

3.  Telephone  cortkitioni  in  Germanj/ — Mr.  Bbthbll  testifies  that  in  Germany  patents 
were  never  allowed  for  a  telephone,  and  the  Government  had  monopolized  the  busi- 
ness from  the  banning.  It  is  now  operated  as  a  part  of  the  postal-telegraph  system. 
There  has  been  a  very  large  development  in  Germany,  especially  in  large  cities  which 
have  been  favored  by  the  Grerman  rate  policy.  Until  recently  there  were  uniform 
rates  throughout  the  Empire.  There  are  720  telephone  centers  in  Germany,  and 
Berlin  alone  has  25  per  cent  of  the  total  stations.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  1901 
Berlin  had  47,586  telephones.  Up  to  1899  the  service  was  rendered  only  from  7  in 
the  morning  mtil  10  m  the  evening.  Since  that  time  a  night  service  has  been 
installed,  but  there  are  extra  charges  for  night  calls.  The  lines  are  largely  single 
wires  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are  still  over  head.  In  Berlin  the  sub- 
scriber has  to  do  a  great  deal  of  his  own  operating;  that  is  to  say,  he  calls  the  nearest 
central  ofiice  and  must  work  his  own  way  from  that  office  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 
On  the  whole,  the  Berlin  service  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  New  York  service, 
but  it  is  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  Berlin  public. 

The  uniform  rate  in  Germany  prior  to  April  1,  1900,  was  $37.50.  At  that  time 
flat  rates,  varying  from  $16  to  $45,  and  minimum  message  rates  from  $20  to  $30,  were 
put  into  force,  the  rates  now  differing  with  the  size  of  the  town.  Since  that  time 
the  development  in  the  smaller  towns  has  been  more  rapid.  The  administration 
many  times  reported  to  the  Gterman  Parliament  that  the  Berlin  system  did  not  pay, 
with'  the  result  that  the  rate  in  1899  was  increased  20  per  cent — to  $45.  The  postal 
telegraph  and  telephone  accounts  are  all  merged  together.  Wages,  rents,  and  iUmost 
all  other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  furnishing  telephone  service  range  from 
2  to  4  times  as  high  in  New  York  as  in  Berlin.  Considering  the  character  and 
amount  of  service  and  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  the  rates  in  New  York  are 
lower  than  in  BerUn.  In  Bavaria  the  telephone  system  is  operated  separately  from 
the  imperial  system  by  the  telegraph  department  of  that  Kingdom.  They  have  the 
same  rates  and  the  same  policy  as  to  rates  as  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  the  general  conditions  are  about  the  same.  The  plants  and  the  service 
in  Munich  are  much  better  than  in  Berlin.     (791-793.) 

4.  Telephone  conditUrwi  in  Auttria- Hungary. — Mr.  Bkthell  says  that  private  com- 
panies conducted  the  telephone  in  Austria  until  1894  and  1895.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  the  plants,  and  since  then  has  run  the  business  as  a  monopoly. 
Nearly  all  the  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  cities  in  Austria,  chiefly  in 
Vienna,  and  in  Hungary,  chiefly  in  Budapest.  The  Vienna  plant  was  bought  by  the 
Government  on  a  valuation  fixed  by  experts.  The  Grovernment  took  possession  of 
it  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1895,  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000.  There  were  between  7,000  and 
8,000  stations.  In  November  of  that  year  the  Government  began  the  construction  of 
a  new  plant,  and  has  expended  $1,200,000  on  it  up  to  this  time.  The  number  of  sta- 
tions in  Vienna  is  about  13,326,  and  in  all  Austria  there  are  31,902  telephones. 
Vienna's  population  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Chicago,  but  Chicago  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  telephones.  When  the  private  company  operated  the  sys- 
tem, the  Vienna  flat  rate  was  $40,  and  it  has  continued  the  same.  Elsewhere  in  Aus- 
tria there  is  what  is  known  as  the  installation  charge  or  entrance  fee  of  $40  per  kilo- 
meter of  line,  plus  $20  per  year.  The  wages  are  low — operators  receiving  from  $1.80 
to  $3.40  per  week  and  unemen  about  $5  a  week.    In  Vienna  the  telephone  business 
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suffered  very  greatly  because  of  the  fiict  that  for  3  years  the  Atutrian  Parliament 
did  not  meet  and  no  appropriations  could  be  made  for  its  support. 

In  Hungary  there  is  no  development  outside  of  Budapest  worth  speaking  of.  In 
this  city,  witn  a  population  of  729,000,  there  are  5,796  telephones.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  iii  Russia,  Budapest  has  the  lowest  telephone  develop- 
ment among  cities  of  its  size  or  larger.  The  people  in  Budapest  are  very  progressive, 
the  city  having  been  practically  reconstructed  in  recent  years.  Ma^ificent  buildings 
have  been  erwted,  and  the  first  electrical  underground  railroad  in  the  world  was 
constructed  there.  Yet  the  telephone  plant  is  antiquated  and  the  service  is  inferior. 
The  rates  are  the  same  as  in  Vienna  and  wages  are  even  lower  thw  in  Vienna.     (791.) 

5.  Telephone  candiliom  in  France. — Mr.  Bethell,  states  that  up  to  1889  the  tele- 

Ehone  industry  in  France  was  operated  by  a  private  company.  Since  that  time  it 
as  been  a  Government  monopoly.  The  development  outside  of  Paris  is  practically 
nothing.  There  are  more  telephones  in  New  York  than  in  the  whole  of  France. 
Comparing  the  large  cities  of  France  with  cities  of  practically  the  same  size  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Bethell  sa^s  that  the  American  cities  have  from  4  to  5  times 
as  man^  telephone  stations  as  in  France.  There  is  a  very  large  development,  relar 
tively,  in  Paris,  which  has  33,000  telephones  to  2,536,000  people,  due  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  inferiority  of  other  means  of  communication.  The  rates  are  now  relatively 
low,  and  the  system  is  technically  far  behind  the  times.  There  are  few  modem 
appliances,  much  of  the  old  apparatus  used  by  the  company  before  the  Government 
took  hold  of  the  company  being  still  in  service.  Except  possibly  in  Belgium,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  less  efficient  service  in  any  large  European  city  than  is  found  in 
Paris.  The  subscriber  is  required  to  buy  his  own  instrument,  and  as  the  Government 
has  approved  500  styles  of  instruments,  from  which  he  may  select  any  one,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uniformity  of  instruments  in  the  telephone  service. 
There  is  a  very  lax  discipline  among  the  employees,  because  they  are  all  civil-service 
employees.  The  provincial  conditions  outside  of  Paris  are  very  much  worse  than  in 
the  city.  The  rates  in  Paris,  when  the  system  was  operated  by  a  private  company, 
were  1120  a  year.  The  Government  now  charges  the  flat  rate  of  $80  a  year,  business 
and  residence  alike.  In  1902,  in  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passea,  the  rate  will 
be  reduced  to  $60  a  year,  if  the  plant  can  be  provided  by  that  time.  The  French 
rates  do  not  include  the  origiiud  cost  of  the  instrument,  or  of  a  line  from  an  under- 
ground cable,  which  is  in  the  sewer.  If  the  subscriber  is  beyond  the  fortifications 
he  must  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  construction  beyond  that  point.  In  a  town  out- 
side of  Paris  the  flat  rates  range  from  $30  to  $60  per  year.  The  operators  in  France 
get  about  $6  per  week,  and  the  linemen  and  mechanics  $7.20  to  $8.50  a  week,  with 
10  hours  a  day.  There  are  no  separate  telephone  accounts,  as  distinguished  from 
the  post-office  system,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  service  is  self-sustaining 
or  not,  but  considering  the  low  wages  and  other  differences,  the  Paris  rate  is  abso- 
lutely higher  than  the  New  York  rate.     (787, 788. ) 

6.  Tel^hone  conditions  in  Switzerland. — Mr.  Bbthell  testifies  that  in  1900  there  were 
38,864  telephones  in  use  in  Switzerland.  Zurich,  the  largest  city,  with  a  population 
of  152,000,  has  6,000  telephones.  The  Government  operates  the  system  at  present. 
Rates  are  uniform  without  regard  to  difference  in  size  of  places.  For  the  first  year 
the  subscriber  pays  $20,  for  the  second  ^ear  $14,  and  after  that  $8  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  having  a  telephone.  There  is  an  additional  charge  of  1  cent  for  every 
local  message.  Mileage  at  the  rate  of  4J  francs  per  100  meters  is  charged  for  the 
construction  of  the  subscriber's  line  for  every  distance  beyond  2  kilometers  from 
the  central  exchange.  In  the  larger  cities  these  extra  instaliation  charges  amoimt  to 
as  high  as  $150.  More  and  better  service  can  be  had  in  any  of  the  American  towns 
and  cities  than  in  the  Swiss  towns.  The  telephone  plant  in  Switzerland  ia  cheap, 
and  grounded  circuits  are  still  in  use.  There  has  been  a  very  small  outlay  for  main- 
tenance. The  post-office  collects  the  accounts.  Wages  are  low,  skilled  operators 
being  paid  $4,  wiremen  and  chief  operators  in  large  offices  $7,  linemen  $4.!a)  to  $6, 
and  foremen  $6.50  to  $8.40  per  week.  Wages  in  all  other  functions  in  Switzerland 
are  very  low.  The  telephone  receipts  in  1899  were  $1,007,011.  The  expenses  were 
$1,254,803,  being  125  per  cent  of  the  earnings,  which  would  result  in  bankruptey  if 
it  were  a  private  concern.  The  responsibility  for  the  antiquated  conditions  in 
Switzerland  can  be  traced  to  politics.  The  telephone  has  practically  been  a  politi- 
cal plavthing  in  Switzerland;  the  service  has  been  starved,  and  the  rates  run  down. 
(789,  790.) 

7.  Telephone  conditions  in  Belgium. — Mr.  B^rHBLl.  testifies  that  in  Belgium  the 
telephone  industry  up  to  1889  or  1890  was  conducted  by  a  private  company,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  a  Government  monopoly.  At  the  oeginning  of  the  year 
1901  there  were  14,920  telephones  in  the  whole  of  Belgium,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
the  number  in  New  York  City  alone.  In  Brussels,  which  has  a  population  of  660,000, 
there  were  4,525  telephones;'  in  Antwerp,  population  278,000,  2,802  telephones.    In 
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general,  the  plant  installed  before  the  company  took  hold  of  the  office  is  still  in  use. 
The  central  office  equipment  is  completely  out  of  date  and  almost  worn  out.  Single 
wires  or  grounded  circuits  are  generally  in  use,  but  work  is  under  way  for  installing 
a  metallic  circuit.  The  company  rates  were  adhered  to  as  to  the  grounded  circuits, 
but  for  metallic  circuits  they  were  raised.  In  Brussels  and  Antwerp  the  grounded 
circuit  is  $50  and  the  metallic  circuit  $70.  Elsewhere  in  the  Kingdom  the  minimum 
rates  are  $25  for  ground  circuit,  $54  for  metallic  circuit  Operators  get  from  $1.90  to 
$2.77  per  week.  Belgium  is  a  cheap  country  with  respect  to  labor.  Telephone 
accounts  are  not  separately  kept,  but  it  might  be  safe  to  say  that  the  system  is  self- 
sustaining,  because  the  rates  are  so  high  and  the  system  is  so  small  and  the  expense 
for  maintenance  is  so  little.  The  telephone  development  nowhere  in  Europe  or 
America  is  as  poor  as  in  Belgium.    (788,  789. ) 

8.  Telephone  condiiioni  in  Sweden.— -Ht.  Bethell  says  that  the  Swedish  Government 
has  no  monopoly  of  the  telegraphs  or  telephones,  but  has  the  advantage  of  exclusive 
rights  over  State  highways.  Except  in  Stockholm,  the  telephone  industry  is  now 
conducted  exclusively  by  the  State.  The  development  of  the  telephone  in  Stockholm 
is  the  largest  among  cities  of  its  class  either  in  Europe  or  America,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  San  Francisco.  On  January  1, 1901,  it  had  69  telephones  per  1,000  pop- 
ulation. There  is  a  public  and  a  private  system  in  the  city,  which  have  been  in  active 
competition  since  1890.  The  private  company  has  at  least  two  stations  to  the  State's 
one.  Operators  are  paid  $1.95  to  $2.92  per  week;  linemen  and  mechanics  about  $6, 
and  foremen  about  $8.30  per  week.  In  the  entire  territory  in  and  around  Stockholm 
there  su«  27,247  stations  and  573  employees,  or  1  employee  for  every  47  stations,  as 
against  1  employee  for  17  stations  in  New  York.  The  private  company  and  the  Gov- 
ernment company  have  been  in  very  bitter  competition,  with  the  result  that  rates 
have  been  placed  very  low.  The  shares  of  the  private  company  are  held  principally 
by  a  retired  manufacturer,  who  is  satisfied  with  little  or  no  profit  in  order  to  sustain 
his  battle  with  the  Government.  The  rates  are  too  low  even  for  Sweden.  The  pri- 
vate telephone  company  has  obtained  the  right  to  work  telephones  within  a  system 
of  70  kilometers  radius  from  Stockholm,  but  may  not  extend  operations  outside  of 
that  circle.  The  Government  rates  in  Stockholm  are  much  lower  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  If  the  telephone  does  not  pay,  the  State  has  its  own  revenues 
from  other  sources  to  fall  back  upon  if  necessary.  There  are  now  7,000  or  more  sub- 
scribers who  have  to  take  both  telephones,  and  the  number  of  intercommunications 
amounted  last  year  to  1,099,837.  The  result  of  this  double  service  is  quite  annoying 
to  the  public,  and  causes  a  waste  of  capital  and  energy.  The  State  plant  is  operated 
by  the  State  telephone  and  post  department,  and  has  an  exclusive  nght  of  way  over 
State  highways  and  on  Crown  property.  The  municipality  of  Stockholm  has  strongly 
supported  the  private  company  and  will  not  permit  the  State  to  have  underground 
pnvil^ee  within  the  municipality.  The  State  discriminates  against  the  cornpany 
over  its  long-distance  lines  by  imposing  an  extra  charge  oh  messages  originating  at 
the  company's  stations,  and  thus  forces  a  number  of  people  to  take  its  service  merely 
to  avoid  these  charges.  This  accounts  for  the  many  duplications  in  service.  Many 
quotations  from  writers  of  eminence  and  others  are  cited  bv  Mr.  Bethell  to  support 
his  statement.     (803-807.) 

9.  Telephone  conditiora  in  Holland.— Mt.  Betrell  testifies  that  a  private  company 
conducted  the  telephone  industry  in  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  until 
1896,  when  the  cities  obtained  franchises  from  the  State  for  25  years.  The  company's 
rate  was  $47.20.  The  municipal  rate  is  $36  yearly  at  residences  and  business  places 
and  $46  for  hotels,  restaurants,  and  places  accessible  to  the  public,  plus  in  each  case 
an  installation  charge  of  $10.  Under  its  franchise  the  company  had  been  required 
to  pay  the  city  21  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts.  In  1894  this  tax  amounted  to 
$17,125.22.  In  1898  the  city  treasury  received  from  the  telephone  industry  only 
$20,000.  The  slight  increase  in.receipts  was  more  than  an  offset  for  the  increase  in  the 
community's  general  expense  due  to  the  telephone  operations.  Whatever  reduction 
in  charges  was  made  benefited  the  subscribers  at  the  expense  of  the  general  tax- 
payer. At  The  Hague  the  telephone  is  conducted  by  private  enterprise  at  a  rate  of 
$24  a  year.  In  Amsterdam  the  service  is  better  now  than  under  the  company's 
administration,  but  it  is  not  so  much  that  the  present  service  is  especially  good  as  that 
the  former  was  inferior.  The  service  now  is  not  so  good  as  that  rendered  in  private 
companies  in  Scandinavia  or  the  United  States.  It  is  entirely  inadequate  for  so  large 
a  city.  The  operators  in  Amsterdam  receive  from  $2  to  $4  per  week,  linemen  $6.40 
to  $8  per  week,  10  hours  per  day.  The  plant  was  developed  50  per  cent  in  the  3 
yeare  following  the  taking  of  it  by  the  Government,  but  compared  with  that  in  cities 
of  the  same  rank  in  this  country  or  Europe  where  private  companies  operate,  the 
development  was  insignificant.  There  are  4,462  telephones,  8.7  per  1,000  popula- 
tion. Boston,  with  a  population  substantially  the  same,  has  42.3  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, while  Manchester,  England,  has  19.6  and  Liverpool  20.1  per  1,000  population. 
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The  development  of  the  service  in  the  suburbs  of  Amsterdam  is  practically  nothing, 
because  the  rates  are  so  high  in  such  territory  as  to  deter  anyone  from  using  it. 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  lie  very  close  toother  and  their  interests  are  closely 
united,  yet  each  municipality  is  proceeding  in  different  ways,  different  styles  of 
^uipment  and  engineering  methods,  and  different  rates  being  offered  to  the  public. 
'Hie  traffic  is  light  because  there  are  so  few  places  where  the  subscriber  can  reach. 
The  cost  per  station  in  Amsterdam,  including  working  expenses,  interest,  and  depre- 
ciation, was  less  than  the  New  York  company's  outlay  per  station  for  labor  alone  in 
the  year.  At  Rotterdam  the  rates  range  from  $26.40  to  $38.40  per  year,  plus  an 
installation  charge  of  $30.  In  1896  there  were  100  telephones  and  at  the  first  of  the 
year  1901  3,089,  or  about  10  telephones  per  1,000,  a  little  better  development  than 
that  of  Amsterdam.    ( 793-797. ) 

10.  Telephone  eondUioru  in  Copenhagen. — Mr.  BsrHELL  testified  that  the  telephones  in 
Copenhagen's  suburbs  are  operated  by  a  private  company,  and  the  system  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Europe.  It  has  15,311  telepnones,  or  49  per  thousand.  The  residence 
rate  is  $27,  and  business  rates  from  $32.40  to  $48.60  per  year;  message  rates,  $13  p)er 
year  up.  Skilled  operators  are  paid  from  $2  to  a  little  over  $3  per  week;  linemen 
about  $5.70  per  week.  The  overhead  wire  plant  is  used,  but  is  now  being  gradually 
changed  to  the  metallic  circuit  underground.  The  central  office  plant  is  somewhat 
out  of  date,  but  plans  for  a  new  building  and  new  equipments  are  now  under  way. 
Considering  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  money,  the  rates  in  Copenhagen  are  rel- 
atively as  high  as  those  in  American  cities.    (803. ) 

D.  Labor  condtttons. — Mr.  Bbtrell  testifies  that  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  has  3,615 employees  in  New  York  City,  and  the  pay  roll,  exclusive  of  ofSScers' 
salaries,  is  more  than  $40,000  a  week.  Very  liberal  wages  are  paid.  The  hours  are 
reasonable,  and  the  conditions  which  surround  the  employees  are  the  best  that  any 
telephone  operators  in  the  world  enjoy.  The  employees  are  of  a  high  character. 
The  company  has  gone  to  a  very  large  expense  in  providing  rooms  for  the  comfort  of 
the  operators  when  they  are  off  duty,  and  dining  rooms  where  the  company  fur- 
nishes tea,  coffee,  and  milk  free  of  charge.  The  average  wages  of  all  employees  are 
about  $12  a  week  and  are  from  50  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  the  London  wages. 
The  trained  female  operator  in  New  York  is  paid  from  $8  to  $12  per  week.  When  a 
girl  is  first  employed  she  serves  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  is  paid  about  $3  a 
week.  As  soon  as  she  is  able  to  go  to  work  sne  is  advanced.  Linemen,  wiremen, 
and  inspectors  and  mechanics  are  paid  from  $12  to  $21  a  week.  Foremen  are  paid 
from  $18  to  $25  i)er  week.  The  hours  of  labor  for  men  are  8  hours  a  day  in  New 
York.  The  girls  at  the  switch  boards  have  various  shifts.  An  operator  who  works 
on  Sunday  has  a  day  of  rest  with  pay  in  lieu  of  Sunday.  There  is  extra  pay  for  Sun- 
day and  overtime,  the  rate  being  time  and  a  half  or  double  time.  There  is  a  night 
force  and  a  day  force,  and  the  arrangements  are  such  that  the  operators  going  on 
early  in  the  morning  go  off  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  those  going  on  later  in  the 
morning  remain  later  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  an  hour  at  noon,  and  there  are 
2  rest  periods,  1  in  the  morning  and  1  at  night.  The  actual  employment  is  from  8  to 
8J  hours  per  day.  The  telephone  traffic  is  very  light  during  the  night  and  up  until 
about  10  in  the  morning.  From  that  time  until  12  it  increases  very  rapidly.  It 
slacks  again  during  the  lunch  hour,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  2  or  3  o'clock  it  goes  up 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  off  again  toward  evening.  More  operators  are  on  duty  dur- 
ing the  busy  hours  than  during  the  slack  hours. 

The  company  has  never  had  a  strike  or  labor  trouble  of  any  sort  It  endeavors  to 
anticipate  the  demands  that  may  reasonably  be  made  of  it  and  never  has  any  griev- 
ance presented  from  any  body  of  employees.  No  one  employed  by  the  company  can 
be  dismissed  except  for  cause,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  the  officer  of  the 
company.  The  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  girls  is  not  deleterious.  There  are  very 
few  resignations,  except  when  a  girl  gets  married  or  gets  a  better  position.  The 
private  branch  exchange  systems  which  have  been  created  in  New  York  have  made 
a  great  draft  upon  the  skilled  operators  of  the  company,  and  the  wages  paid  there 
are  higher  than  in  the  central  office.  An  inspector  of  the  New  York  board  of  health 
reported  officially  that  he  found  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  operators  worked 
most  excellent,  and  that  he  found  no  ill  health  among  any  of  the  operators.  (783, 
784,  785.) 

For  further  comparisons  as  to  labor  conditions  see  under  Section  C. 

Professor  Parsons  in  an  affidavit  criticises  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bethell  with 
respect  to  the  wages  of  the  telephone  girls.  He  is  informed  on  high  authority  that 
in  the  smaller  cities  of  this  country  the  telephone  girl  receives  only  $10  or  $12  a 
month,  $16  being  considered  good  pay.  The  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Bethell  of  the 
wages  of  the  telephone  employees  in  New  York  City  with  the  wages  of  the  employees 
in  foreign  cities  was  very  unfair,  because  New  York  is  recognized  as  the  hign-wage 
center  of  the  country.     (883. ) 
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ZV.    UUNlCIPAIi  FtJBIilC  UTILITIES. 

A.  Oeneral  dlicnaiion  of  regulation  and  public  ovraerahlp.— 

1.  Importance  of  problem. — Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  says  that  the  problem  of  municipal  public  utilities  ia  made  important  by 
the  fact  that  competition  has  broken  down  under  them  and  that  they  are  virtually 
monopolies.  The  same  problems  are  already  confronting  us  in  cities  as  will  later 
become  conspicuous  r^ardine  railroads,  and  the  experience  in  the  management  of 
public  utilities  in  cities  will  be  a  valuable  lesson.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  privately  owned  water,  gas,  and 
electric  plants  in  the  country  is  nearly  $1,400,000,000,  while  the  capital  of  street  rail- 
ways is  (1,800,000,000.  The  further  fikct  that  certain  syndicates  and  individuals  are 
getting  controlling  interests  in  the  street  railway,  gas,  and  electric-light  companies  of 
very  many  different  cities  increases  the  importance  of  the  problem.    (86-87.) 

2.  Tendencu  of  public  utUitUs  toward  monopoly. — Professor  Bemis  declares  that  com- 
petition in  the  street  railways,  electric  light,  and  water  supply  business  has  almost 
entirely  broken  down.  Efforts  have  been  made  in  the  most  important  cities  in  this 
country  to  maintain  competing  companies,  but  in  nearly  every  instance  the  experi- 
ment has  ended  in  consolidation.  The  tendency  toward  consolidation  has  been 
slightly  less  marked  in  the  case  of  electric-light  companies,  but  consolidation  has 
stiU  gone  on  very  rapidly,  and  in  most  cities  ^reet  lignti^g  and  household  lighting 
are  furnished  by  a  single  corporation,  although  large  establishments  are  often  able  to 
supply  themselves  by  means  of  private  plants. 

Consolidation  of  pumte  of  this  sort  results  in  great  economies.  There  is  a  saving  in 
o£Sce  force,  in  avoiding  the  duplication  of  mams,  pipes,  and  wires,  in  the  collection 
of  bills,  and  in  other  ways.     (87,100.) 

3.  ContMdaiion  of  plants  of  same  or  simUar  character. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  owner- 
ship of  plants  in  different  cities  and  of  plants  of  different  cnaracter  in  the  same  city. 
Thus  in  New  York  City  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  increased  its  stock  in  July, 
1900,  to  180,000,000,  and  bought  up  the  other  gas  and  electric  light  companies  of  that 
city.  The  same  syndicate  has  also  a  controlling  interest  in  the  street  surface  railways 
of  New  York,  although  the  elevated  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  a  different  syndicate. 
The  Elkins-Widener-Whitney  syndicate  also  controls  the  street  railways  of  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  other  cities.  Similarly,  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  a  controlling  interest  in  the  gas 
companies  of  over  40  difierent  cities,  among  them  Jersey  City,  Kansas  City,  and 
Atlanta.  The  oflScers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have  also  a  very  large  interest  in 
gas  and  street  railway  enterprises  all  over  the  country.  In  Chicago  the  surface  rail- 
roads and  several  of  ttie  elevated  railroads  have  been  at  times  in  the  past,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  in  the  future,  owned  by  a  single  syndicate.     (87,  100.) 

Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foote  advocates  the  consolidation  of  the  gas  and  electric-light 
plants  of  a  municipality,  and  also  the  consolidation  of  the  electric  street  railways  with 
the  electric-light  plants.  It  would  make  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  the  management  and 
would  cheapen  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

In  dealing  with  a  consolidated  syndicate,  however,  there  should  be  thorough  con- 
trol of  capitalization  to  prevent  stock  watering,  and  thorough  publicity  of  accounts. 
Without  such  system  of  public  accounting  consolidation  might  not  be'  beneficial  to 
anybody  but  the  syndicates  themselves.     (116,  117.) 

4.  Possible  methods  of  managing  public  utilities. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  there  are 
three  methods  of  solving  the  prdblem  of  municipal  public  utilities.  One  is  to  r^^late 
the  private  operation  of  them ;  another  is  direct  public  ownership  and  operation,  while 
a  third  is  public  ownership  with  private  operation.  Regulation  of  private  ownership 
has  been  most  advanced  in  England  and  Massachusetts;  public  ownership  has  gone 
furthest  in  England,  while  the  system  of  public  ownership  and  private  operation 
scarcely  exists  in  the  United  States,  but  is  very  common  in  England.     (91. ) 

5.  dnnpariton  of  public  and  private  ovmership  of  municipal  utilities. — Professor  Bemis 
declares  that  there  are  certain  evils  and  dangers  in  public  management  to  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  but  he  still  believes  that  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  public  man- 
agement of  municipal  utilities.  IMvate  coinpanies  in  England  do  not  oppose  the 
public  as  they  do  here.  Since  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Railway  has  been  taken  over  by 
private  management  there  is  a  great  deal  more  dissatisfaction  than  ever  before,  while 
nnder  public  management  for  many  years  it  had  given  universal  satisfaction.    ( 102. ) 

_  I^fesBor  Bemis  holds  that  the  principle  of  municipal  ownership  of  gas,  electric 
lights,  and  street  railways  is  the  same  as  that  in  respect  of  water  supply,  which  is 
generally  considered  a  public  function,  but  that  it  \»  more  a  question  of  expediency 
as  to  how  fast  we  should  go  in  relation  to  those  utilities.    He  does  not  believe  all 
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industries  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people,  but  where  competition 
breaks  down  of  its  own  weight  and  monopoly  thus  results,  then  the  public  most  con- 
trol it  in  some  way.  We  should  begin  oy  learning  through  pubhcitv  of  accounts 
what  profits  these  monopolies  are  mailing  and  by  seeing  what  can  be  done  through 
regulation  and  taxation;  but  experiments  in  municipal  operation  should  be  at  once 
undertaken  and  the  causes  of  success  or  failure  carefully  studied.     (97,  99. ) 

Mr.  FooTE  thinks  that  in  a  sense  the  socialistic  idea  is  the  basis  of  or  the  initial 
point  in  the  advocacy  of  municipal  ownership.  The  people  feel  that  the  public 
should  have  the  benefits  and  profits,  if  there  are  any,  in  the  operation  of  the  quasi- 
public  plants,  and  that  private  corporations  have  been  making  excessive  profits  and 
have  exercised  more  or  lees  venality,  not  only  in  the  securing  of  their  Inmchises, 
but  also  in  the  operation  of  the  plants.     (113,  115.) 

Mr.  Foote  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  to  compfoe  the  results  of  s  municipal  or 
political  monopoly  with  those  of  the  properly  supervised  private  industrial  monopoly. 
When  the  waterworks  are  under  private  ownership  everything  has  to  be  paid  for  by 
private  capital  in  the  way  of  extending  lines  and  making  improvements,  etc.,  and 
the  rates  nave  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  operating  expenses  and  whatever  profit  is 
made.  If  the  municipalities  should  buy  these  works,  they  would  frequently  reduce 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  would  make  up  the  difference  by  taxation.  They 
would  especially  extend  the  service  lines  and  charge  the  cost  to  special  improvement 
assessments  on  property  rather  than  to  consumers.  The  city  does  not  have  to  earn 
profits. 

As  to  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in  municipal  ownership,  assuming  honesty 
of  operation  in  both  cases  and  the  same  elements  of  cost,  etc..  there  are  not  sufficient 
data  at  hand  to  reach  a  conclusion,  and  they  can  not  be  obtained  without  having 
the  accounts  of  the  municipalities  and  quasi-public  corporations  public  and  uniform. 
The  witness,  however,  does  not  think  the  business  of  the  municipalities  of  the  coun- 
try is  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  the  satisfactory  operation  of  their  public 
utilities  by  the  taxpayers.  As  yet  it  always  costs  more  to  do  public  business  than  to 
do  private  business  of  the  same  nature.    (Ill,  113.) 

Mr.  Foote  says  further  that  if  it  were  possible  to  get  men  aofficiently  patriotic  to 
work  for  the  people  as  a  whole  as  loyally  as  they  would  in  their  own  business,  munic- 
ipal ownership  would  be  very  desirable;  but  such  a  condition  does  not  exist,  and 
when  the  factor  of  self-interest  is  eliminated  from  industrial  management  there  is 
eliminated  at  the  same  time  the  factor  of  efficiency.  The  witness  has  never  yet  seen 
an  industry  so  well  managed  by  the  public  but  that  a  set  of  private  men,  having  the 
same  opportunities  in  the  details  of  the  management,  could  operate  it  and  nu^e  a 
profit,  and  give  the  price  as  low,  if  not  lower.    (117.) 

Mr.  Foote  believes^  however,  that  there  are  more  reasons  why  waterworks  should 
be  managed  by  municii»litie8  than  any  of  the  other  public  utilities,  because  there 
are  more  regulations  required  in  the  operation  of  these  plants  tnat  partake  of 
the  nature  of  police  regulations.  He  sees  no  reason,  indeed,  why  a  small  munici- 
pality might  not  operate  its  own  waterworks  plant  more  economically  than  a  private 
company,  because  in  a  small  plant  the  duties  of  the  officials  of  the  private  company 
would  be  so  light  that  to  pay- any  sort  of  salary  to  them  the  cost  of  operation  would 
be  high;  whereas,  if  the  plant  were  operated  by  a  municipality,  the  work  could  be 
performed  by  officials  of  the  municipality  who  had  other  municipal  duties  to  do. 
(119-121.) 

Mr.  Foote  says  that  if  the  theory  of  municipal  ownership  should  be  adopted  be 
would  recommend  the  management  by  the  municipality  of  every  public  utility 
where  an  economic  gain  could  be  made  to  the  public;  but  that  he  would  still  insist 
that  the  accounts  of  the  municipalities  should  be  kept  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
always  be  ascertained  what  the  actual  cost  of  construction  and  of  the  management  of 
the  plant  would  be.  He  instances  several  cases  of  municipalities  owning  and  operat- 
ing certain  utilities  in  which  the  accounts  were  so  kept  that  while  ove  the  face  of  the 
records  there  seemed  to  be  great  economy  in  such  operation,  yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  had  been  operating  less  cheaply  than  a  private  coii>oration  could  have 
done.     (115.) 

6.  Political  effect!  of  extension  of  public  ownership. — Professor  Bbhis  asserts  that  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  failure  of  any  municipal  public-service  plant,  such  failure  can 
be  traced  generally  to  the  spoils  system  in  politics  or  to  a  lack  of  general  business 
sense  in  the  council,  which  has  led  to  the  selection  of  poor  managers,  or  to  the  plant 
not  being  properly  equipped.  A  proper  reform  in  the  civil  service  would  show  the 
people  that  they  could  improve  the  government,  and  have  it  practically  useful  in  a 
(■o<)perati%'e  way,  by  cheapening  transportation,  fuel,_  light,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
Mervicc.  Moreover,  an  increase  in  public  functions  increases  the  popular  interest  in 
having  the  government  better  managed.    (99. ) 
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ProfesBor  Bemis  thinks  the  efiorta  of  the  inflaential  and  wealthy  companies  to 
keep  their  own  old  franchises,  or  get  better  ones,  or  to  escape  their  share  of  taxation, 
are  a  potent  source  of  munidpai  corruption.  A  very  intelligent  employee  of  a  cer- 
tain gas  company  informed  him  that  all  the  employees  in  that  company  had  to  be 
recommended  to  their  places  by  the  political  boas  of  their  precinct,  and  had  to  keep 
np  their  membership  in  the  political  organization  in  order  to  retam  their  positions. 
When  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works  were  still  under  public  management,  tney  were 
buying  40  per  cent  of  their  gas  from  a  private  company,  and  they  always  took  their 
emploveee  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Philadelphia  aldermen,  and  did  not  keep 
them  longer  than  they  could  help.  Their  motto  was:  "The  more  different  people 
we  can  hire  in  a  given  month  tne  more  aldermen  we  can  please  the  more  times." 
It  would  be  easier  to  convince  the  people  of  the  need  of  civil-service  reform  and 
business  efficiency  than  it  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  demoralization  connected  with 
this  relation  of  private  companies  to  legislative  and  administrative  bodies.     (102.) 

dvU  Bervice  in  municipal  affairs. — Mr.  Foots  advocates  a  rigid  civil-service  reform 
in  municipal  affairs  in  case  municipalitiee  should  take  over  to  themselves  the  opersr 
tion  of  their  pubUc  utilitiee.  He  Wieves  that  the  employees  engaged  in  operating 
utilities  should  be  retuned  for  life,  daring  good  behavior.  The  witness  declares  that 
he  is  somewhat  different  from  the  average  civil-service  reformer  in  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  is  of  any  interest  to  the  public  how  a  man  gets  his  position,  but  that  it  does 
interest  the  public  what  he  does  after  he  gets  it  Therefore  primary  appointments 
should  be  made  in  any  way  that  would  seem  best — not  necessarily  by  examinations — 
bat  there  should  be  a  probationary  period  of  six  months  before  the  employee  goes 
upon  the  regular  roll.  Promotions  should  be  made  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
srades  from  those  in  the  service,  and  not  from  the  outside,  thus  creating  a  stimulus 
for  efficient  work.    (118, 119. ) 

7.  Proposed  Uffidimon  in  Ohio. — Mr.  Foots  states  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
municipal  code  commission  has  been  studying  the  question  for  two  years,  and  finally 
brought  in  a  bill  at  the  1900  session  of  the  legislattm  permitting  every  municipality 
in  the  State  to  own  and  operate  its  own  water-wortu,  gas  works,  street  railways, 
telephone  Bvstem,  garbage  plant,  or  any  other  utility.  He  criticises,  this  bill  because 
the  public  has  not  safeguarded  the  grant  of  power  sufficiently.  Under  this  bill 
the  electors  might  vote  bonds  to  acquire  the  properties,  to  operate  them  by  the 
municipal  government,  and  if  there  was  any  deficiency  of  revenue  as  the  result  of 
their  operation,  that  deficiency  should  be  entered  into  the  tax  list  He  asserts  that 
it  woold  be  a  very  easy  matter  under  such  a  system  to  have  innumerable  deficien- 
cies piling  up.  Tnus,  m  the  case  of  street  railways  the  municipality  would  be  author- 
ized to  reduce  the  fare  to  a  very  low  figure,  and  create  a  deficiency;  and  thus  the 
geneiHl  public  would  be  made  to  pay  for  the  operation  of  the  road,  whereas  the  cor- 
rect principle  should  be  that  those  who  use  the  roads  should  pay  for  such  use. 
(119.ll 

8.  WiU  perpetual  franchiies  interfere  with  municipal  ownershipf — Professor  Behis 
believes  that  when  the  public  is  ready  to  treat  the  companies  having  what  is  known 
as  perpetual  franchises  as  they  treat  each  other  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  find 
many  legal  ways  to  get  rid  of  those  franchises  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
private  property.  There  are  certain  reserved  rights  poesessed  by  the  people  which 
the  courts  would  recognize.  Legislatures  could  r^uJate  the  charges  and  could  tax 
monopolistic  earnings  by  special  forms  of  taxation.  The  witness  refers  to  the 
famous  perpetual  franchise  granted  to  Robert  Fulton  and  his  associates  to  operate 
steamboats  on  the  Hudson  River,  which  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     (99.) 

9.  The  relation  of  municipal  ovmership  to  labor  condUiont. — Professor  Bemis  says  that 
the  tendency  of  public  employment  is  to  improve  labor  conditions.  The  hours  of 
labor  are  usually  reduced.  The  municipalities  in  England  attempt  to  pay  the  stand- 
ard trade-union  rate  of  wages.  Tramways  when  operated  by  private  companies 
had  refused  to  recognize  unions  and  had  worked  their  men  very  long  hours;  out  as 
soon  as  the  municipalitieB  took  hold  of  the  plants,  union  wages  and  hours,  etc.,  were 
introduced.     (95.) 

B.  Experience  irltli  mmiicfpal  ovmercMp  in  the  United  States.— 

1.  Extent  of  municipal  oumenhip. — Professor  Bbmis  says  that  there  is  no  instance  in 
the  United  States  of  public  ownership  of  street  railways  except  in  the  case  of  the 
railway  over  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  There  is  a  rapidly  pawing  number  of  electric- 
light  plants  owned  by  municipalities.  The  capitalization  of  private  gas  plants  is 
$^,346,274;  of  public  plants,  $1,918,120.  Private  water  companies  have  a  capital- 
ization of  $270,762,468,  and  public  plants  are  valued  at  1513,852,568.     (87,88.) 

2.  Sesultt  of  munidpai  ownerMp  of  water  platit$. — Professor  Behis  states  that  it  is 
difficult  to  study  the  water  question  satisfactorily,  but  one  thing  is  most  conspicuous, 
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that  the  charges  are  usually  lower  under  public  management,  while  the  service  is 
better.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  fire  risks.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing desire  to  increase  the  number  of  municipal  waterworks.  The  city  of  New 
Orleans  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  country  of  the  w^aterworks'  plant 
of  any  large  city,  oriKinally  started  in  public  hands,  going  back  to  private  owner- 
ship, while  in  a  list  of  over  60  of  the  largest  cities  there  are  20  instances  of  a  change 
from  private  to  public  management.  Of  the  78  cities  in  the  United  States  having  a 
population  in  1900  of  over  50,000  only  19  have  private  ownership  of  waterworks,  the 
most  important  being  San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Los  Angelee,  and  Memphis. 

The  witness  further  states  that  he  has  known  a  great  manv  waterworks'  engineers 
who  were  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  connected  with  the  public  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  sentiment  is  almost  overwhelming  that  water  should  be  owned 
and  managed  by  the  community.     (97. ) 

Professor  Pabsons  asserts  that,  according  to  Baker's  Manual  of  American  Water 
Works,  charges  of  private  water  companies  in  the  United  States  average  43  per  cent 
above  those  of  public  waterworks.     (146. ) 

3.  Municipal  ovmership  of  dectric-light  pkmts. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  there  is  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  extent  of  municifKil  ownership  of  electric-light  plants  in  the 
United  States.  Atpresentthecapitalizationof  privately  owned plantsis$265,181,920, 
and  the  cost  of  pubucly  owned  plants  is  $12,902,677,  but  the  private  plants  are  largely 
overcapitalized  and  their  cost  of  construction  is  not  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
publicfv  owned  plants  as  these  figures  would  indicate.  The  acc^nisition  of  plants 
would  De  more  rapid  were  it  not  that  many  legislatures,  under  the  influence  of  corpo- 
rations, either  refuse  to  allow  cities  to  operate  plants  or  forbid  them  to  sell  light  to 
private  consumers,  restricting  them  to  fumishmg  public  light.  In  other  cases  the 
terms  under  which  private  plants  may  be  acquired  are  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  acquisition  expensive.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  the  law  requires  that  munici- 
palities desiring  to  operate  electric-light  plants  must  first  offer  to  buy  out  existing 
plants  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  referees.  The  law  implies  that  while  referees 
shall  not  take  account  of  the  probable  increase  in  earning  power  in  the  future,  they 
are  to  base  their  valuation  on  existing  earning  power,  which  is  often  excessive  because 
of  monopoly  prices.  Several  cities  complain  that  they  have  paid  very  high  prices — 
much  more  than  the  original  cost — for  plants  which  were  worth  practically  nothing. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  State  in  favor  of  more  liberal  provisions  regarding 
the  construction  and  acquisition  of  electric-light  plants.     (88,  92,  98.) 

Professor  Parsons  introduces  the  following  table  as  showing  the  cost  of  electric 
lighting  in  a  number  of  cities  which  have  changed  from  private  to  public  ownership. 

Column  2  is  made  up  of  the  operating  cost  plus  5  per  cent  on  the  investment  for 
insurance,  taxes,  and  depreciation,  and  4  per  cent  tor  interest,  except  where  the 
actual  interest  is  known. 

Cott  of  electric  light  before  and  after  puMic  oumerahip. 


city. 


Aurora,  ni 

Elgln,lll 

Furfleld,  Iowa 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich , 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Bangor,  Me 

Lewuton,  Me 

Peabody,  Maw 


1. 

BEFOKB. 

Price  paid 
private  com- 
pany per 
ftreet  arc 
}Dat  before 
public  opera- 
tion began. 


t325 
228 
375 
125 
100 
132 
180 
160 
182 
185 


Coat  per  arc, 
including 
operating 
expenses, 
taxes,  insur- 
ance, depre- 
ciation, and 
interest. 


Cost  nnder  com- 
plete public  own- 
ership, exclud- 
ing Interest, 
there  being  no 
interest  when 
the  people  own 
the  plant  free 
of  debt. 


172 
65 
96 
40 
67 
88 
86 
68 
68 
73 


Kl 
6« 
80 
SO 
68 
68 
75 
48 
&2 


Mr.  A.  D.  AsAMB,  an  electrical  enjgiineer  of  Boston,  states  that  where  gas  works 
have  been  supplanted  by  electric-light  plants  the  result  has  been  more  a  questioa 
of  quality  than  of  price.  Electricity  can  not  compete  with  gas  on  a  private  basis,  and 
is  selected  by  the  great  majority  of  users  because  they  like  it  better,  though  more 
expensive.     (282, 283.) 
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4.  EUetrie-light  plants  in  Ma»»achutetts. — Mr.  A.  D.  Adams  states  that  for  the  last 
2  years  he  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  in  Massachusetts 
for  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  between  municipality-operated  plants  and 
plants  opera^ted  by  private  companies.  In  1891  Massachusetts  pa^ed  a  law  allowing 
towns  and  cities  to  buy  existing  electric-light  plants  or  to  build  new  ones.  The  law 
required  existing  plants  to  be  purchased  oy  the  municipalities  under  certain  condi- 
tions, instead  of  permitting  construction  of  new  plants.  Three  municipalities  in 
Massachusetts  operate  gas  plants  in  connection  with  their  electric-light  plants.  The 
investigation  of  the  witness  covers  14  cities  and  towns  which  operate  thei/  electric- 
light  Mants  onlv.  These  towns  ran  in  population  from  a  little  over  1,000  to  a  little 
over  27,000,  and  the  plants  have  been  in  operation  from  3  to  13  years,  two  of  them 
having  been  constructed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1891.     (275, 276. ) 

Mr.  A.  D.  Adams  states  further  that  in  order  to  compare  the  results  attained  in  these 
municipal  plants  with  the  results  in  private  plants  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  all  the 
earnings  of  the  municipal  plants  to  a  money  basis.  In  some  of  the  municipalities  the 
plant  in  addition  to  furnishing  all  the  public  light  also  furnishes  light  to  private  con- 
sumers. It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  value  of  the  public  lighting  fur- 
nished by  cities  because  of  the  great  variance  in  the  prices  paid  for  electric  lifting 
in  private  municipalities  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  elsewhere.  His  plan  therefore 
has  been  to  take  a  number  of  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities,  all  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  the  same  population  as  those  having  municipal  plants,  and  find  the  average  priqja 
in  those  towns  paid  for  electric-light  service.  For  17  such  towns  the  average  price 
paid  for  arc  and  incandescent  lighting  per  lamp  hour  is  4.7  cents  for  arc  light  and 
1.2  cents  per  incandescent  lamp.  On  this  basis  he  finds  the  value  of  the  public  light- 
ing furnished  in  the  14  municipal  plants  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  to  be 
$173,429.40.  The  income  of  those  towns  from  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power  for 
the  same  time  was  $83,948.38,  making  the  total  earnings  $259,377.78.  The  operating 
expenses  were  found  to  be  $148,493.63,  leaving  net  earnings  of  $108,884.16.  The 
aggregate  total  investment  for  the  municipal  plants  in  these  14  towns  and  cities  was 
$891,591,  making  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  for  the  total  sum  of  money  invested  12.3 
per  cent. 

Thene  statistics  show,  says  the  witness,  a  higher  proportion  of  profit  than  in  pri- 
vate plants.    His  comparison  is  made  as  follows: 

The  investments  of  private  corporations  in  the  electric  light  and  power  plants  in 
Massachusetts,  including  Boston  and  the  other  large  cities,  are  as  follows:  Capital 
stock,  $10,926,030.40;  bonds,  $3,771,200;  notes  payable,  $1,933,215.46,  or  a  total  of 
$16,630,445.86.  Under  the  law  of  Massachusetts  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations 
operating  public  utility  plants  can  only  be  issued  for  monev  or  its  equivalent  actually 
paid  in,  so  that  the  capitalization  given  represents  actual  value.  The  net  earnings 
of  these  plants  in  1899  were  $1,699,265.96,  or  10.2  per  cent  on  the  investment.  This 
comparison  takes  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Massachusetts  except  2  or  3  good-sized 
towns  where  the  electric  and  gas  plants  are  owned  by  a  single  corporation,  and  con- 
sequently includes  those  cities  where  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power  is  sup- 
posed to  be  more  profitable  than  in  the  smaller  cities  where  the  municipal  plants 
exist,  because  small  towns  and  cities  do  not  afford  so  profitable  a  field  for  the  sale  of 
electric  energy  as  do  the  large  cities.    (278,279,281.) 

Mr.  Adams  states  that  the  next  basis  of  comparison  taken  by  him  is  therefore  with 
all  the  electric  plants  operated  by  private  corporations  in  Massachusetts  cities  having 
less  than  30,000  population,  there  being  43  such  cities.  The  total  amount  invested  in 
electric-light  plants  in  these  43  cities  is  $3,797,862.56,  their  net  earnings  being 
$246,067.67.  The  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  total  investment  is  found  to  be  6.4  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  12.7  per  cent  for  the  municipal  plants  in  the  14  cities  men- 
tioned. The  calculations  are  based  entirely  on  the  1,200  candlepower  for  arc  lights. 
Most  of  ttie  plants  furnish  light  only,  while  two  or  three  of  them  furnish  light  and 
power.     There  is  very  little  call  for  electric  power  in  small  places.     (279,280.) 

Mr.  Adams  concluaes  therefore  that  the  result  of  his  comparison  of  the  14  cities 
having  municipal  control  of  their  electric  plants  with  the  cities  with  private  corpora- 
tions shows  that  the  capital  invested  by  the  municipalities  in  electric  plants  is  more 
economically  invested  for  the  community  and  is  earning  a  better  return  than  capital 
invested  through  the  medium  of  private  corporations. 

The  witness  states  that  he  foimd  the  people  in  Massachusetts  towns  very  well 
satisfied  with  municipal  ownership  of  electric  plants.  No  municipal  plants  have 
been  bought  out  by  private  corporations,  but  m  several  instances  the  municipal 
authorities  have  bought  out  the  private  corporations.  The  municipal  plants,  under 
the  law,  must  chai^  a  depreciation  of  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  year,  but  so  for 
as  the  witness  knows  there  is  no  fixed  per  cent  of  depreciation  for  the  private  plants. 
His  explanation  as  to  why  the  municipal  plants  show  a  higher  per  cent  of  profit  than 
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the  private  plants  is  that  the  municipal  plants  are  more  efficiently  and  carefully  man- 
aged. The  people  in  the  small  places  where  municipal  plants  are  operated  are  very 
jealous  of  any  unnecessary  expenses,  while  the  State  gas  and  electric  light  commis- 
sion takes  much  interest  in  these  plants,  so  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  run  into 
excessive  outlaws  or  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

There  are  private  gas  works  in  8  of  the  towns  having  municipal  electric  plants. 
The  city  of  Taunton,  which  has  a  public  electric  plant,  has  a  gasught  company  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $80,000.  These  gas  plants,  of  course,  reduce  the  use  of  electricity 
by  privatcconsumers.     (281-283.) 

Mr.  Adams  makes  another  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  prices  charged  by 
private  companies  for  public  lighting  in  Massachusetts  and  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tion in  municipal  plants.  The  figures  in  each  case  are  reduced  to  cents  per  hour  for 
arc  lamps  and  incandescent  lamps.  The  municipal  figures  include  interest  on  the 
plant  and  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  2  tables  thus  prepared  are  aa 
follows: 

Pricet  per  hour  paid  for  ttreet  lampt  under  private  operation. 


Municipality. 

Piicea,  1,200 

candle- 
power  arc 
lamps. 

Prices,  16  to 
26  candle- 
power  in- 
candescent 
lamps. 

Flttsfleld 

OenU. 
8.6 
8.8 
4.7 
8.2 
4.8 
4.8 
4.6 
6.6 
4.4 
6.1 
4.6 
6.9 
4.6 
4.6 
6.8 
6.4 
6.9 

OenU. 
1.02 

Marlboro  .               

.74 

1.80 

Ijeominster 

.71 

.96 

Abin^ton 

.99 

Miltord 

1.04 

Athol 

1.10 

Greenfield '. 

1.40 

1.07 

Framing  ham 

1.10 

Whitman 

.92 

Oransre      

1.40 

WestDoro 

1.60 

Union           

2.10 

1.09 

Amherst 

1.60 

Average  cost  per  hour 

4.7 

1.20 

Cost  per  Jiour  of  operation  of  electric  lamps  6t/  municipal  plants,  including  interest  artd 
depreciation,  year  aiding  June  SO,  1899. 


Municipality. 

Incandes- 
cent lamps, 
26  to  32 
candle- 
power. 

Arc  lamps, 

1,200  to 
2,000  can- 
dlepower. 

Centt. 
2.06 
.98 

Onto. 
8.19 

Brain  tree     

8.92 

Chicopee 

8.65 

3.21 

Hinffhftm 

1.07 
4.34 
.69 
.83 
.88 
.75 

Hull". 

Marbiehead 

2.29 

North  Attleboro 

Peabody  

2.02 

R<^ding  .        

6.85 

8.41 

Wellesley                .              

.56 
1.38 
2.01 

Hudson 

-  7.88 

Middleboro                           .                                    

6.83 

Wakefield 

6.10 

Westfleld 

.66 

8.06 

He  points  out  that  this  table  shows  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cost  per  hour 

of  lamps  operated  by  municipalities  is  lower  than  the  average  lor  the  private  plants, 
in  some  coses  scarcely  exceeding  one-half  the  private  rate.     (277,  281. ) 
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C.  Capttalizatfon.  Cbarges  onder  private  and  public  oivnef-- 
sliip. — 1 .  Orercapitalixation  of  fyripoU  immicipal  monopolies. — Profes'sor  Bem  is  declares 
that  there  is  a  very  slight  connection  between  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  capi- 
talization of  private  corporations  conducting  municipal  monopolies  or  utilities. 
Usoaliy  capitalization  is  based  on  earning  power.  Often  the  bonds  issued  by  such 
(wrpoiations  cover  the  cost  of  construction,  while  the  stock,  even  in  many  cases  pre- 
ferred stock,  represents  only  the  hope  of  extra  profits.  Overcapitalization  deceives 
the  public  as  to  profits.  Moreover,  mveetors  will  pay  more  for  two  shares  of  stock 
bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  than  for  one  share  of  8  per  cent  stock.  Finally,  the  bank- 
ing syndicates,  which  are  largely  interested  in  these  corporations,  desire  lai^e  stock 
issues  because  the  profit  in  floating  the  stock  is  greater  for  the  promoters  and  under- 
writers. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  initiation  of  these  plants  that  a  broker  is  employed 
to  arrange  for  floating  bonds,  and  he  receives  a  large  block  of  stock  as  a  bonus.  It  is 
doubtless  necessary  to  issue  enough  stock  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds,  and  if  stock 
can  not  be  sold  at  par  there  must  be  overcapitalization;  but  if  fewer  securities  were 
issued  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  sell  them  at  par;  indeed,  with  the  expectation 
of  profits  based  on  monopoly  prices,  stocks  representing  the  actual  value  could  be 
sold  much  above  par.    (^88,  90. ) 

Mr.  Foots  says  that  in  authorizing  the  construction  by  a  private  company  of  a 
plant  for  quasi  public  service,  or  in  authorizing  any  consolidation  of  existing  inter- 
ests, he  would  provide  that  the  investment  account,  or  the  "  initial  account,"  as  he 
calls  it,  should  be  determined  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  Either  by  agreement  between  the  municipalities  and  the  corporations; 

2.  By  arbitration;  or 

3.  By  asserting  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

After  that  point  had  once  been  established,  a  proper  system  with  public  account- 
ing would  permit  no  addition  to  that  investment  unless  it  was  certified  to  by  the 
Stete  auditor  as  being  necessary  and  the  money  actually  invested  for  the  full  amount 
entered  into  the  account'    (117. ) 

2.  OiwreapifafiixUion  ofitreel  railvxiys. — Professor  Bbhib  says  that  in  Massachusetts 
there  has  been  since  1885  a  fairly  effective  restriction  on  the  issue  of  securities  by  street- 
railway  corporations.  This  has  prevented  the  issue  of  capital  stock  except  for  actual 
improvements  and  extensions.  We  find  accordingly  that  the  avera^  capitalization 
per  mile  of  single  track  for  street  railways  in  that  State  was  $44,683  in  1897.  In  the 
rest  of  the  country  the  average  capitalization  per  mile  of  track  was  twice  as  great 
In  9  States  in  the  MissisBippi  Valley,  ranging  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  to  Minnesota 
and  Missouri,  where  the  same  number  of  cars  are  operated  per  mile  of  track,  the 
average  capitalization  of  street  railways  was  191,500  per  mile.  In  the  Atlantic  States, 
from  New  York  to  Virginia,  where  23  per  cent  more  cars  are  operated  per  mile  of 
tmek  than  in  Massachusetts,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  track  was  three  times  as 
great — f  138,600.  In  1900  the  capitalization  of  street  railways  in  Massachusetts  was 
only  $38,600  per  mile,  while  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  tne  States  named,  it  was 
191 ,360,  and  in  the  Atlantic  States  $153,650.     ( 88-89. ) 

Professor  Bemis  says  further  that  the  steam  railroads  of  the  country  are  capitalized 
at  only  $59,610  per  mile,  while  street  railways  are  capitalized  at  $90,000  per  mile. 
The  latter  do  not  have  to  pay  for  right  of  way.  The  net  income  above  operating 
expenses  per  mile  of  road  is  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  for  street  railways  than 
for  steam  railways,  while  the  entire  passenger  receipts  on  street  railways  are  half  as 
great  as  the  passenger  earnings  of  steam  railways.     (90-91. ) 

Mr.  Foots,  while  not  criticimng  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis  relative  to  the 
capitalization  of  street  railways,  calls  attention  to  different  items  which  enter  into 
the  cost  or  capitalization  in  the  several  States.  In  one  State  the  cost  mieht  mean 
simply  the  laying  of  the  track  on  the  street;  in  another  it  might  be  thelaying  of 
track  through  a  street  and  paving  a  street  for  3  feet  on  each  side  of  the  rails;  while 
in  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  it  means  the  rebuilding  of  the  street  entirely,  paving  it 
from  curb  to  curb.  Therefore  until  all  the  items  which  enter  into  this  cost  and 
capitalization  are  fully  known  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison  that  would  be 
of  any  great  value.  There  is  not  sufficient  information  at  hand  under  the  different 
sjrBtems  of  accounting  in  vogue  in  different  parte  of  the  country  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  of  puUic  and  private  ownership  of  municipal  monopolies.  (117, 118, 
120.) 

3.  OvenxgtUaUtalion  of  gcuptani*. — Professor  Bsmib  declares  that  a  capitalization  of 
$3  or  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  of  gas  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  ample 
to  cover  the  real  structural  value  of  gas  plante.  The  average  capitalization  of  gas 
oompaniea  in  the  laige  dties  is  about  $9  per  thousand  of  annual  product    In  1898 
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the  Mutual  Fuel  and  Gaslight  Company  of  Hyde  Park,  in  Ghica^,  waa  capitalized  at 
$2.69  per  1,000  feet,  and  was  making  a  very  large  profit  hy  Helling  gau  at  an  average 
price  of  87  cents,  but  when  it  enter^  into  combination  with  the  People's  Gas  Com- 
pany its  capital  was  raised  to  $9  per  1 ,000  feet.     ( 90. ) 

4.  Goit  of  gas,  and  price*. — Professor  Bemis  says  that  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  recently  published,  shows  that  returns  of  several  hundred 
gas  companies  indicated  an  average  cost  of  manu&cturing  gas  and  delivering  it  to  the 
burner,  aside  from  taxes,  interest,  and  depreciation,  of  alx>ut  46  cents  per  1,000  feet 
If  5  cents  were  added  for  taxes,  7  cents  for  depreciation,  and  7  per  cent  on  an  aver- 
age capitalization  of  $4  per  1,000  feet  of  annual  product  (a  reasonable  capitalization), 
the  cost  will  be  brought  up  to  86  cents.  But  the  average  price  of  gas  charged  by  the 
largest  companies  is  $1.14,  which  indicates  an  excessive  profit.  Recently  the  Mutual 
Fuel  and  Gaslight  Company  of  Hyde  Park,  in  Chicago,  reported  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing gas,  aside  from  interest  and  depreciation,  was  37. 46  cents  per  1 ,  000  feet  The 
company  further  stated  the  value  of  its  tangible  assets  at  $3.80  per  1,000  feet  of  annual 
product.  Eight  per  cent  on  this  added  to  the  cost  would  have  made  the  price  67.5 
cents.  The  actual  average  price  was  87  cents,  but  this  was  raised  to  $1  after  the  con- 
solidation with  the  People's  Gras  Company.  In  New  York  City  the  price  until  recent 
years  was  $1.25,  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  it  was  reduced  5  cents  yearly,  and 
reached  $1  on  January  1,  1901. 

Professor  Bemis  asserts  further  that  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  coal  do  not  affect 
the  cost  of  gas  as  greatly  as  is  generally  supposed.  A  ton  of  coal  will  make  about 
10,000  feet  of  gas,  so  that  if  coal  goes  up  $1  per  ton  the  cost  of  gas  would  increase  10 
cents  in  the  absence  of  residual  products,  but  the  value  of  coke  and  other  residuals 
rises  with  the  rise  in  coal,  so  tnat  the  net  additional  cost  from  an  increase  of  $1  per  ton 
on  coal  is  only  from  5  to  7  cents  per  1,000  feet  of  gas.  In  the  manufacture  of  water 
gas  4  or  5  gallons  of  crude  oil  are  used  in  making  1,000  feet.  In  Ohio  this  oil  costs  2 
or  3  cents  per  gallon,  and  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  price  would  only  cause  an 
increase  of  6  or  8  cents  per  1,000  feet  in  the  cost  of  gas.     (89-90, 94. ) 

5.  Electric  plnnit — Rate*  under  private  and  pxMic  ownership. — Professor  Bemis  saye 
that  the  charges  of  municipal  electric-light  plants  are  much  lower  in  general  than 
those  of  privately  owned  plants.  In  many  instances  public  plants  are  restricted  to 
the  furnishing  of  light  for  public  purposes,  so  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
operate  as  cheaply  as  plants  furnishing  private  light  also.  Professor  Bemis  admits 
that  there  is  often  a  misunderstanding  in  comparing  public  and  private  plants,  from 
the  disregard  of  interest,  depreciation,  and  taxes  in  calculating  the  cost  of  public 
plants. 

In  the  municipal  plant  in  Chica^,  continues  the  witness,  the  cost  of  famishing  an 
arc  light  per  year  was  formerly,  in  1895,  $96. 76.  By  more  eflScient  administration 
and  civil-service  reform  the  cost  was  reduced  to  $55.93  in  1899.  In  Detroit  there  are 
2,000  lights  under  public  management,  and  the  operating  expenses,  which  were  at 
first  about  $102  per  year,  have  oeen  reduced  to  $66.45,  including  4  per  cent  on  the 
cost,  3  per  cent  for  depreciation,  and  a  proper  amount  for  taxes.  The  private  com- 
pany before  the  constniction  of  this  plant  offered  a  ten  years'  contract  at  $102  per 
year,  although  it  also  supplied  private  consumers.  In  Allegheny  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating 1,300  arc  lights  in  1899  was  $47.35  each,  while  by  adding  4  per  cent  for  interest 
and  5  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  taxes  the  cost  is  brought  up  to  $71.17.  In  Pitts- 
burg, across  the.  river,  a  private  company  charges  from  $95  to  $100  for  the  same  kind  of 
service. 

A  lai^  majority  of  municipal  electric  plants  are  allowed  to  do  only  public  lighting. 
In  England  and  in  Massachusetts  municipal  plants  are  allowed  also  to  furnish  supply 
to  private  consumers.     (97, 98. ) 

Referring  to  the  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis,  Mr.  Foote  asserts  that  while  on 
the  face  of  the  reports  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  saving  in  the  operation  of  the 
Detroit  electric  plant  by  the  city  of  about  $12  yearly  per  arc  light,  yet  he  believes, 
from  personal  examination,  that  if  all  the  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  the  plant  were  fully  known,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  loss  of  taxes,  it 
would  De  foimd  that  the  saving  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  private  company 
itself  could,  and  perhaps  would,  have  reduced  the  price  substantially  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  city  nas  done.  While  the  accounts  of  Detroit  are  as  well  kept  as  those 
of  any  other  municipality,  still  there  is  not  such  uniformity  as  would  warrant  a  just 
conclusion  on  the  relative  merits  of  public  or  private  operation  of  the  plant.     (114.) 

6.  Street-railway  fare*  in  England. — Professor  Bemis  states  that  in  England  fares  are 
graduated  according  to  distance  in  the  case  of  private  as  well  as  public  manage- 
ment The  tendency  under  public  management  is  to  increase  the  distance  one 
can  ride  for  a  given  fare,  and  a  few  cities  are  talking  of  introducing  the  uniform  fare 
like  America.  The  uniform  fore  has  already  been  introduced  in  a  private  subway 
recently  completed  in  London.    (102. ) 
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D.  Kfimtctpal  oivnershlp  lA  England. — Professor  Bemis  thinks  the  best 
place  to  study  municipal  owner&ip  is  in  England,  because  it  has  had  a  longer  experi- 
ence than  any  other  country.  The  movement  has.  however,  been  checked  there  in 
the  matter  of  water  and  g&B  by  the  high  prices  tnat  had  to  be  paid  to  buy  out  the 
plants,  the  private  companies  there  having  originally  secured  perpetual  franchisee. 
The  keen  regard  the  English  have  for  vested  interests  in  property  made  the  prices 
of  sale  high.  Within  the  last  10  years,  however,  some  40  gas  plants  have  changed 
from  private  to  public  mana^ment,  and  over  half  of  the  water  plants  are  under 
public  management,  while  a  little  over  half  of  the  gas  sold  outside  ot  London  is  made 
and  sold  by  municipal  plants. 

In  the  case  of  electric  lighting  and  street  railways,  which  are  of  more  recent  devel- 
opment, the  public  has  become  aware  of  the  dangers  of  perpetual  franchisee,  and 
consequently  these  latter  companies  when  chartered  have  been  given  franrJiises  for 
very  hmited  periods— 21  years  ordinarily  in  the  case  of  tramways,  and  from  21  to 
42  years  in  the  case  of  electric  light  In  other  cases  the  cities  have  built  their  own 
plants  originally.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  electrical  supply,  both  for  lighting  and 
power  purposes,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cities.  In  many  insttmces  these  two  classes  of 
service  are  combined.  The  witness  further  states  that  his  own  investigations  show 
that  in  the  case  of  tramways,  electric  light,  and  water  there  is  especial  satisfaction 
in  England  with  the  results  of  public  management,  and  that  the  transfer  to  public 
management,  whenever  it  has  been  made,  has  been  attended  with  enormous  devel- 
opment of  plant  and  output  and  a  large  reduction  in  charges. 

In  the  case  of  publicly  managed  gas  works  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  Eng- 
land consists  in  keeping  the  workingmen  energetically  employed  to  the  same  degree 
as  in  private  management.  While  well  paid,  they  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate  mat 
they  are  working  for  the  public.  Nevertheless  public  employment  tends  to  create 
a  somewhat  higher  morale  and  a  better  feeling  of  public  responsibility  than  working 
for  private  companies.  The  municipal  councils  in  England  are  composed  of  a  very 
fine  class  of  businessmen;  they  include  often  prominent  labor  leaders  as  well.  Some 
complaint  is  made  by  engineers  in  the  public  plants  that  it  is  harder  to  get  an  increase 
in  salary  than  in  a  private  plant,  because  of  tne  publicity  that  is  given  to  the  subject, 
but  there  is  more  liberality  in  paying  them  than  there  was  formerly.     (94-95, 102. ) 

Advantaget  of  municipal  operation. — Professor  Bemis  enumerated^ several  advanta^ 
which  have  come  from  municipal  operation,  especially  as  seen  by  him  in  Great  Britain. 
Monicipalitiee  charge  lees  to  the  puDlic  than  the  private  companies  and  give  the  same 
or  even  a  better  service.  There  is  a  financial  advantage  in  tnat  the  municipality  can 
borrow  at  from  3  to  3^  per  cent,  which  is  very  much  below  the  rate  charged  the  pri- 
vate companies.  In  public  mana^ment  there  is  fuU^  as  much  enterprise  and  a  greater 
readiness  to  introduce  the  latest  inventions,  this  being  accounted  for  particularly  by 
the  fact  that  they  pav  higher  wages  and  work  the  men  fewer  hours,  and  therefore 
feel  the  desirability  of  having  as  much  labor-saving  machinery  as  possible.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  product  or  service  has  greatly  increased.  In  Great  Britain  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  operating  expenses  between  public  and  private  corporations, 
aside  from  interest  and  dividends.  In  municipalities  better  machinery  is  put  in,  which 
counterbalances  any  tendency  to  increase  the  labor  cost  In  the  case  of  gas  the  net 
cost  of  production  is  a  trine  less  in  munidpal  plants  than  in  private  companies, 
although  the  men  are  paid  better  wages,  "the  municipal  plants  ar«  growing  very 
rapidly,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  cheapen  the  pnce  they  get  along  without 
adding  to  the  force.  A  better  class  of  men  than  formerly  has  been  found  willing  to 
go  into  the  city  councils  in  England  and  to  serve  the  public  in  the  management  of 
the  financial  interests.     (95,  96. ) 

Street  railways  in  Qlasgow. — Professor  Pabsons  declares  that  when  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow took  over  the  management  of  the  street  railways,  in  1894,  fares  were  reduced  at 
once  about  one-third.  Fares  are  graduated  according  to  distance.  The  average  fare 
was  at  first  reduced  to  2  cents,  but  later  reductions  have  brought  it  down  to  1}  cents, 
while  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  fares  are  only  1  cent  The  private  tramways 
bad  collected  an  average  fare  of  3.84  cents.  It  is  true  that  the  density  of  traffic  is 
greater  and  that  the  distances  are  usually  shorter  in  Glasgow  than  in  American  cities, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  average  rates  per  mile.  The  average  number  of  passen- 
persper  car  mile  in  Glasgow  is  12,  in  Boston  7,  in  New  York,  on  Broadway,  12,  and 
in  Chicago  5  or  6.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  our  street-car  companies  could 
afford  to  apply  the  Glasgow  fares,  because  of  the  longer  distances  and  the  higher  wages. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  fares  were  reduced  under  public  ownership  in  Glasgow, 
and  that  the  city  with  the  lower  fares  realizes  at  least  as  high  a  profit  as  the  private 
company  did,  snows  the  possibility  of  economical  and  satislactory  public  operation. 
At  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  labor  have  been  improved  and  the  character  of 
the  service  is  very  much  better,  electric  traction  having  wen  introduced.    (140, 147. ) 
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E.  Re^fulatlon  of  private  o^menhip. — 1.  Oeneral  (JuciMnon.— Professor 
Bbmib  ioBiste  that  the  municipality  has  the  risnt  to  regulate  corporatiomi  operating 
public  ntilitiee,  and  especially  to  require  publicity  from  them.  There  is  undue 
secrecy  in  the  operation  of  private  companies  holding  municipal  franchises.  There 
ought  to  be  a  difierence  between  them  and  ordinary  private  enterprises.  They  are 
monopolies  in  most  instances;  they  get  their  rights  by  grant  of  the  State  or  the  city; 
they  are  given  the  right  of  eminent  domain — the  right  to  use  the  streets  and  the 
hignways.  The  power  which  they  have  over  the  public,  as  well  as  the  special  priv- 
ileges which  the  public  grants  to  them,  accordingly  justify  public  regulation  to  pre- 
vent abuses.  Professor  Bemis  especially  favors  the  requirement  that  the  accounts  of 
these  quasi-public  corporations  snail  be  open  to  public  inspection  and  subject  to 
public  regulation.     (91,  93,  98.) 

Mr.  FooTB  holds  tiiat  no  public  need  should  be  supplied  under  the  management  of 
a  political  monopoly  that  can  be  supplied  with  equal  advantage  to  the  users  of  the 
service  under  the  management  of  any  udustrial  monopoly,  the  best  interests  of  the 
users  of  the  service  being  the  first  object  of  the  protection  and  care  of  the  State.  He 
lays  down  two  general  propositions: 

(1)  That  an  industrial  corporation  organized  to  supply  a  perpetual  municipal  need 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  the  need  perpetually. 

(2)  That  all  accounts  shall  be  honestly  and  correctly  kept;  that  economic  thrift 
shall  be  insisted  upon  in  every  department,  and  that  charges  for  the  use  of  service 
shall  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  necessary  cost  of  production. 

The  basic  principle  in  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  that  there  should  be 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts  of  all  governmental  offices  and  of  all' quaai-pnblic 
monopolies.     (103,  104.) 

Mr.  Foote  quotes  from  a  paper  by  the  State  examiner  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, opposing  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  a 
uniform  accounting  and  State  supervision  would  accomplish  the  desired  results  much 
better.     The  public-service  company  should  be  permitted — 

First.  To  retain  from  its  earnings  the  interest  on  its  bonded  debt. 

Second.  A  reasonable  interest  on  the  investment. 

Third.  A  reasonable  profit  upon  the  investment 

Fourth.  A  sinking  fimd  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  as  they  mature. 

Fifth.  A  reasonable  amount  for  maintaming  the  physical  condition  of  the  projjerty. 

The  residue,  if  any,  should  be  divided  between  the  company  and  the  municipal 
corporation.     (110.) 

2.  Public  regulation  in  Maggachusetts  (see  also  under  l^ate  Railroad  Commigdmis, 
p.  CLXXii,  and  Capiializaiion,  p.  lxii)  . — ^Professor  Bemis  says  that  Massachusetts  has 
created  a  street  railway  and  railroaa  commission  and  an  electric-light  and  gas  com- 
mission, with  very  considerable  powers  to  regulate  these  classes  of  corporations. 
These  commissions  have  the  right  to  compel  the  companies  to  make  reports  in  such 
manner  as  they  see  fit  They  may  prescnbe  the  methods  of  bookkeeping,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  has  not  teen  done  to  any  considerable  extent  They  may 
send  auditors  to  examine  the  books.  The  two  commissions  do  not  publish  all 
the  facts  which  they  gather,  as  the  witness  telieves  they  should  do.  Moreover, 
they  are  not  supposed  to  take  any  direct  action  unless  complaint  is  made  by  city 
officials  or  by  20  consumers.  If  their  decisions  are  not  oteyed  they  may  inflict  pen- 
alties, although  more  usually  appeal  is  made  to  the  legislature,  which  issues  special 
orders.  There  had  Ijeen  no  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  these  commissions  for  a 
numter  of  years  until  a  decision  as  to  the  gas  compay  in  Haverhill,  in  1899,  was 
appealetl  to  the  United  States  courts.  The  Massachusetts  law  also  requires  the  con- 
sent of  these  commissions  for  any  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  corporations. 
(88-92. ) 

Referring  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Foots  states  that  the  commissions 
created  by  those  laws  require  reports  from  all  corporations,  municipal  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, but  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  their  accounts.  They  are  kept  in  a  way  only 
sufficient  to  enable  the  commission  to  make  its  report  The  law  does  not  require 
that  the  price  of  the  service  should  be  based  upon  cost  plus  a  proper  profit;  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.     ( 120. ) 

3.  Regulation  ofpublic  utUUieg  in  England. — Professor  Bemis  states  that  great  interest 
is  manifested  in  England  in  the  regulation  of  public  utilities,  but  that  tne  tendency 
toward  public  ownership  is  strong.  Reflation  there  is  always  by  act  of  Parlia 
ment  Companies  can  not  increase  their  capitalization;  they  can  not  even  buy  an 
extra  foot  oi  land  without  going  to  Parliament  for  permission,  at  which  time  an 
opportunity  is  always  offered  to  investigate  charges  and  efficiency  of  service  and  to 
prevent  any  watering  of  stock.  There  is  also  an  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  com- 
panies by  central  boards.    Electric-light  companies  are  required  to  submit  complete 
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accounts  to  examination  b^  the  board  of  trade.  The  accounts  of  the  municipalities 
alcx)  are  very  carefully  audited  by  2  auditors,  one  selected  by  the  city  council  and  the 
other  elected  by  the  people  at  large,  and  these  auditors  exercise  a  powerful  influence. 
The  ^reat  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  attempts  at  regulation  is  the  importance  of 
publicity  of  accounts  of  the  munici|»lities  and  also  of  private  companies  furnishing 
quasi-public  service.  The  English  city  governments  have  thus  been  preserved  from 
many  abuses  that  exist  here.     (93. ) 

4.  Municipal  ownership  and  private  operation. — Professor  Bemis  states  that  in  Great 
Britun  there  were  at  one  time  44  instances  of  the  ownership  of  the  street-railway 
track  by  the  municipalities  with  private  operation  of  the  railway,  but  that  the  com- 
panies aid  not  seem  to  be  prcwressive,  ana  as  their  franchises  ran  out  the  plants  are 
being  taken  over  very  ^neially  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  He  does  not 
know  whether  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  operation  by  the  private  companies 
was  due  to  the  system  of  ownership  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  limited  duration  of 
the  franchisee,  which  were  for  21  yearaonly.  While  the  English  people  are  opposed 
to  the  system,  it  yet  has  had  its  benefits,  in  that  it  enabled  them  when  they  did  want 
public  ownership  to  get  it  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  in  any  other  way.   ( 102-103. ) 

F.  Vnifomi  and  pabllo  accoanting— nunlclpailtfeg  and  public- 
service  corporations. — 1.  General  advantages.— Ht.  Allkn  Ripley  Foote, 
editor  of  Public  Policy,  of  Chicago,  believes  that  there  should  be  uniformity  and  pub- 
licity of  accounts  of  corporations  performing  quasi-public  services  and  of  municipali- 
ties, so  that  the  effect  of  each  essential  economic  factor  will  be  shown,  to  the  end  that 
correct  comparative  statistics  may  be  obtained  as  a  basis  for  intelli^nt,  economic 
discussion  and  legislation.  An  a^ement  should  be  had  as  to  what  items  properly 
constitute  the  cost  of  public  utilities,  and  those  items  should  be  all  included  in 
any  statement  of  coet.  The  correct  principle  as  to  the  returns  which  should  be  made 
by  a  corporation  receiving  franchises  from  the  public  is  in  the  nature  of  a  quid  pro 
quo,  the  duty  of  the  government  being  to  see  that  the  people  ^t  a  fair  return  for  the 

frant  The  only  wav  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  done  at  all  is  to  have  the  accounts 
ept  by  uniform  methods  and  made  public.  There  should  be  no  secrecy  in  respect 
of  the  corporations.  The  public  is  generally  willing  that  a  corporation  should  have 
a  reasonable  profit,  say  8'  or  10  per  cent,  upon  its  actual  investment.  When  the 
accounts  are  properly  kept  the  price  of  the  service  can  be  very  readily  fixed.  If  the 
business  of  the  country  were  actually  done  on  this  basis  an  economic  condition 
would  result  which  would  make  the  United  States  master  of  the  world  in  commerce. 
(115,116.) 

Mr.  Foote  asserts  that  the  system  of  uniform  accounting  as  applied  to  municipal 
plants  would,  if  the  accounts  are  properly  audited  by  an  auditor  independent  of  the 
corporations  and  the  political  parties,  make  a  uniform  system  of  cost  in  the  purchase 
of  ul  supplies  b^  municipalities  and  would  tend  to  create  a  uniformity  of  price  for  the 
sale  of  the  municipal  product;  that  no  municipality  would  pa^  more,  for  instance,  for 
coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  than  any  other  municipahty  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. A  laive  percentage  of  the  failures  in  municipal  establishments  come  from 
^e  fact  that  the  men  who  manage  the  affairs  do  not  know  how  to  figure  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  the  plants,  b^use  their  system  of  bookkeeping  is  inefficient. 
(116.) 

Professor  Bemis  thinks  that  legislation  as  to  publicity  of  municipal  public-service 
corporations  would  have  to  come  from  the  States,  but  that  there  snould  be  uni- 
formity of  State  l^islation  along  certain  lines.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  might  well  continue  its  investigations  of  cities  and  report  upon  them  annuall^r. 
While  the  Department  has  no  authority  to  dictate  any  form  of  bookkeeping,  it 
wonld  have  an  influence  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  need  of  it  the 
more  it  tried  to  get  the  information.  In  Massachusetts,  in  his  opinion,  the  gas  and 
electric-light  companies  admit  that  the  publicity  given  to  their  accounts  m  that 
State  has  oeen  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  showing  them  what  some  companies  are 
doing,  and  thus  leading  them  to  introduce  improvements.  In  the  States  power 
should  be  conferred  upon  the  State  auditor  to  investigate  and  audit  the  accounts  of 
quasi-public  corporations  using  the  streets,  and  also  the  accounts  of  municipalities. 
While  tbere  is  nothing  radical  in  this  course  of  procedure,  it  is  susceptible  of  great 
resnlts.    (101.) 

Profeesor  Bemis  is  of  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  public  utility  companies  got  their 
right  to  exist  from  the  State,  and  are  thus  quasi-public  corporations,  the  people 
should  have  the  right  to  demand  publicity  as  to  the  coet  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion. There  shouM  be  uniformity  of  accounts  in  all  plants.  There  is  now  so  much 
secretivenefla  that  even  the  United  States  Government  is  not  permitted  to  ascertain  any 
of  the  facta  except  under  the  pledge  of  absolute  secrecy  as  to  names  of  plants.     (910 

2.  Neeatity  ofptMie  aooounmg  m  national  affairs.— Hx.  Foots  holds  that  it  would 
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be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  Grovemment  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiseion 
had  the  authority  to  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  railroads  and  audit  them  as  they 
ought  to  be  audited,  and  that  if  such  were  done  the  railroad  tariffs  of  the  country 
would  be  very  materially  affected.  A  uniform  system  of  pubUc  accounting  and 
independent  auditing  of  public  accounts  in  the  new  posseesions  of  the  Government 
would  be  of  very  great  benefit,  and  would  be  easy  of  introduction  there.     (122. ) 

3.  Uniform  accounting  in  Wi/oming. — Mr.  Footb  states  that  Wyoming  has  done  the 
best  work  in  the  line  of  uniformity  of  public  accounts  of  any  State.  That  State  has 
had  for  10  years  an  officer  known  as  State  examiner,  who  has  authority  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  all  the  State  institutions,  and  all  other  accounts  affecting  the  public 
interest.  He  may  enter  any  public  office  at  any  time  without  notice,  and  may  even 
turn  out  the  incumbent  of  tne  office  if  he  finds  a  condition  that  justifies  it  He  can 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of  books  and  papers.  He  is 
responsible  only  to  the  governor  of  the  State.  Mr.  Foote  thinks  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  apply  to  any  of  the  larger  States,  necessitating,  of  course,  assistance  to 
an  examiner  where  the  work  required  it.  He  further  states  that  the  duties  of  the 
examiner  relate  only  to  purely  public  accounts  and  not  to  the  quasi-public  corpora- 
tions operating  municipal  monopolies.     (104,  105.) 

ProfesBor  Bemis  called  attention  to  what  he  considered  the  great  work  now  being 
done  in  Wyoming  in  the  auditing  of  municipal  and  county  accounts.  In  that  State 
all  of  the  accounts  of  the  counties  and  subordinate  local  bodies  have  to  be  audited  by 
the  State  auditor,  who  prescribes  their  methods  of  bookkeeping.  The  American 
Economic  Association,  the  New  England  Waterworks  Association,  and  other  like 
bodies  are  agitating  the  extension  of  this  sort  of  bookkeeping  to  other  States  and 
municipalities,  and  its  application  to  local  monopolies  iu  pnvate  hands.     (94,  95. ) 

4.  Views  of  the  State  examiner  of  "Wyoming. — Mr.  Foote  mtroduced  as  a  part  of  his 
testimony  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Henderson,  State  examiner  for  VVyomLug, 
before  the  League  of  American  Municipalities  at  Charleston,  8.  C,  in  December, 
1900,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows  (pp.  105-110): 

The  system  of  uniform  accounting  and  public  auditing  or  examination  superinduces 
a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  and  morals  among  office  seekers  and  officeholders, 
and  lessens  the  burdens  of  taxation.  The  Territory  of  South  Dakota  was  the  first  to 
provide  for  a  Territorial  examiner,  whose  duties,  however,  were  quite  limited  and 
superficial.  Minnesota  afterwards  provided  for  an  examiner,  and  included  in  his 
duties  the  examination  of  accounts  of  building  associations;  but  Wyoming  was  the 
first  and  only  State  so  far  to  provide  for  the  thorough  examination  or  accounts  of  all 
State,  county,  and  local  officers,  accounts  of  State  institutions  and  State  banks,  and,  in 
fact,  every  public  account.  The  only  opposition  to  a  measure  of  this  kind  came  from 
officeholders,  schoolbook  companies,  bridge  companies,  individual  members  of 
boards  of  trustees,  ete.,  none  of  whom  had  any  material  interest  in  the  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Henderson  defines  uniform  accounting  as  being  a  system  of  accounting  where 
all  the  accounts  are  kept  alike,  or  in  the  same  regular  form;  so  that  if  an  officer  from 
one  county  should  go  into  a  similar  office  in  another  county  he  would  at  once  be 
able  to  keep  the  accounts  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  principal  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  having  a  system  of  uniform 
accounting  are:  (1)  To  prevent  lavish  expenditure  in  the  use  of  public  moneys  by 
public  servants;  (2)  that  public  affairs  should  be  administered  as  carefully  as  private 
interests;  (3)  that  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  an  equivalent  should  oe  ren- 
dered for  every  dollar  expended;  (4)  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  correct  determination 
of  the  policy  ol  municipal  ownership  to  have  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  so  as 
to  determine  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  any  particular  industry;  (5) 
that  it  is  the  right  of  every  taxpayer  to  have  public  accounts  so  kept  that  the  various 
expenditures  made  for  any  purpose  whatever  should  be  clearly  shown;  (6)  that  the 
principle  is  an  evidence  of  progress  and  forms  a  base  upon  which  the  revenues  for 
the  support  of  the  government  can  be  estimated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty. 

Mr.  Henderson  in  his  paper  asserts  that  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  supervision  of  public  accounts,  among  which  he  enumerates: 

First.  A  curtailing  of  public  indebtedness.  In  this  connection  he  states  that  in 
Wyoming  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  it  an  offense  to 
create  any  floating  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  actual  receipts  of  the  current  year, 
and  providing  that  any  such  indebtedness  shall  be  null  and  void,  but  would  operate 
as  a  lien  against  the  officers  creating  the  same  and  their  bondsmen.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  every  county  in  the  State  is  now  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  county  and  municipal  governments  has  been  decreased. 

Second.  State  supervision  eliminates  the  opportunities  for  embezzlement,  and  at 
the  same  time  corrects  the  innocent  mistakes  of  fiduciary  officers. 
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Third.  This  syBtem  leduoee  taxation.     (105-110. ) 

6.  General  inieretl  in  public  accounting. — Mr.  Foote  statee  that  within  the  last  2  or  3 
yean  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  in  public  accounts  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  There  are  eome  12  or  14  organizations,  representing  every  species  of  public 
atiiity,  and  difierent  organizations  of  municipal  reformers,  at  present  on  record  in 
favor  of  initiating  this  system  of  accounting,  and  they  have  committees  appointed 
studying  the  question.  He  calls  attention  to  certain  proposed  bills,  prepared  by 
himself,  which  he  states  will  b^  introduced  in  many  of  the  legislatures  at  their  next 
semons.'     (122,  123.) 

The  L^ieue  of  American  Municipalities  adopted  the  following  resolution  in  1900: 

"Jie»olvta,  That  uniform  municipal  accounting  is  desirable,  and  that  the  executive 
committee  of  this  league  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  other  or^nizations  to  that 
end,  through  its  president  and  secretary,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  it  sees  fit."    (111.) 

O.  Street  railway  deveiopinent  and  problenM.—l.  Effect  of  application 
of  electricity  to  ttreel-railway  gyttemg. — Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says 
that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  street- 
railway  system  and  is  really  introducing  a  subordinate  system  of  railroads.  The 
motive  power  is  the  only  difference  between  the  street  railways  and  the  railroads. 
All  the  conditions  in  respect  to  street  railways  have  changed  so  far  at  speed  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  are  rapidly  changing  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  doing  business. 
Sometimes  the  street  railways  go  through  at  least  a  dozen  different  municipalities 
and  operate  roads  50  miles  in  length.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  these  street 
railways  will  have  to  be  operated  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  has  hitherto  been  incom- 
patible with  the  joint  use  of  the  street  with  other  conveyances.  In  order  to  perform 
their  functions  they  will  have  to  run  very  laT:^e  cars  close  together.  They  will  have 
to  carry  freight  and  do  other  things  not  done  m  the  past  The  cars  are  now  being 
made  very  much  heavier  than  used  to  be  the  case,  and  the  solidity  of  the  track  used 
is  not  in  any  way  different  from  that  of  the  railroad.  With  the  heavy  cars  and  the 
solid  track,  a  very  great  rate  of  speed  can  be  made  with  safety.     (825,  S28.) 

2.  Growth  of  »lTeet-raUway  tygtexM. — Mr.  Adams  says  that  although  the  recent  growth 
of  street-railway  systems  has  been  very  great,  the  appliances  and  methods  are  all 
tentative  and  elementary,  and  that  street-railway  systems  are  going  to  be  developed 
to  an  extent  beyond  anytliing  which  can  now  be  realized.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  there  will  have  to  be  a  separation  of  the  highway  from  the  railroad  traffic.  In 
the  cities  there  w^ill  be  elevated  roads  or  subways;  in  the  country  districts,  instead  of 
running  on  streets,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  street  railways  will  run  on  private  rights 
of  way.  In  the  West,  street  railways  now  run  for  miles  and  miles  on  private  rights 
of  way  through  the  country.     (826,  827.) 

3.  Legiilation  for  street-railway  franchises.  —Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Bos- 
ton, says  that  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results  from  our  street-railway  systems 
there  will  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  new  l^;islation.  We  must  ^  back  in  legislation 
and  build  from  a  new  foundation.  A  new  power  has  come  into  existence  which 
requires  radically  different  treatment  from  anything  we  have  had  in  the  past.  It 
would  require  great  study  to  determine  what  legislation  should  be  enacted.  The 
one  thing  that  is  clear  is  that  there  should  be  such  legislation  as  would  permit  the 
separating  of  highways  and  street  railroads.     (826,  829,  830. ) 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  says  that  the  street-railway  companies 
of  Massachusetts  are  organized  under  a  general  law,  but  have  to  obtain  their  fran- 
chi8«-s  from  each  municipality  in  which  they  operate.  This  system  of  local  franchises 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  theory  that  a  street  railway  is  merely  a  matter  of  local 
interest,  whereas  to-day  the  street  railway  runs  through  a  number  of  different  towns 
and  has  to  face  the  r^^lations  and  the  selectmen  of  those  different  towns  and  satisfy 
them  all.  The  cystem  works  badly  and  is  an  impossible  one  under  present  condi- 
tions.    (827,  828,  830.) 

Mr.  Adams  further  says  that  in  Massachusetts  street  railways  have  always  had 
indefinite  franchises;  that  is,  franchises  subject  to  revocation  at  any  time  by  the  local 
authorities.  It  is  an  absurd  system  of  tenure,  and  it  would  not  have  been  expected 
that  any  lar^ge  investment  of  capital  would  have  been  made  under  it;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  heea  found  that  more  satisfactory  results,  {Mlitical  and  economical, 
have  been  produced  under  it  than  under  any  other  system  yet  devised.  In  many  of 
the  Western  States,  where  limited  time  franchises,  subject  to  renewal,  have  lieen 
granted,  the  renewal  of  the  franchises  has  been  one  of  the  most  crying  causes  of 
municipal  corruption.     (829, 830. ) 

4.  Comparison  between  American  and  European  street  railways. — Mr.  C.  F.  Adams 
says  that  there  is  not  a  street-railway  s>-stem  in  Europe  that  he  has  seen  or  has 


'  Bach  a  bill  wan  at-tually  paused  in  Illinois. 
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knowledge  of  which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  street-raflway  systems  in 
American  cities.  Everything  up  to  date  which  the  European  systems  have  is  purely 
American.  All  the  companies  want  is  to  get  their  mone^  back,  and  they  get  it  back 
bv  giving  the  poorest  of  accommodations  and  by  managmg  their  traffic  in  the  most 
mggardly  way.  The  European  municipalities  are  very  restrictive.  They  have  been 
80  afraid  of  being  cheated  that  they  cheat  themselves  and  will  not  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  that  development  which  is  essential  to  any  enterprise.  The  Glasgow 
street-railway  system  is  nothing  but  a  very  imperfect  American  system.  Fares  are 
graded  according  to  the  distance  traveled.  There  is  no  system  of  transfers,  such  as 
IS  found  in  this  country,  by  which  a  passenger  can  ride  15  or  20  miles  for  10  cents. 
(828.) 

5.  MoMochugetti  EUdries  Company. — Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  saj^e  that  the  Massachusetts  Electrics  Com- 
pany is  an  unincoiporated  association  which  owns  stocks  in  certain  street-railway 
corporations,  very  largely  those  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Massachusetts.  These 
stocks  stand  in  the  names  of  certain  persons  as  trustees.  The  trustees,  who  are  15  in 
number,  have  a  legal  title  to  the  stock  and  control  the  management  of  the  street-rail- 
way corporations  in  which  they  own  by  voting  the  stock.  They  exercise  practically 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  board  of  directors.  The  association  issues  preferred  and 
common  shares  and  has  a  so-called  capital  stock.  Strictly  speaking,  the  association 
has  no  stock.  It  has  no  shares  known  to  the  laws  which  cover  the  issuing  of  stock 
and  which  limit  the  purposes  for  which  stock  may  be  issued.  Mr.  Jackson's  under- 
standing is  that  the  Massachusetts  commissioner  of  corporations  does  not  pass  upon 
the  ownership  of  the  certificates  issued  by  this  company. 

In  order  to  equalize  thin{^  and  to  make  the  prosperous  companies  help  out  the 
weaker  companies,  there  might  be  a  temptation  lor  the  trustees  to  improperly  man- 
age some  particular  company  or  companies  which  thev  control,  but  these  trustees 
are  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  apply  to  the  ordinary  holders  of  stock.  The 
Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  in  passing  upon  questions  which 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  street  railways  controlled  by  these  trustees,  pays  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock.  The  financial  interests  or  affairs 
of  the  Massachusetts  Electrics  Company  receives  no  copsideration  from  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners.  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  that  the  certificates  issued  b^  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Electrics  Company  aggregate  something  more  than  the  actual  investment 
value.    (844,  845,  846.) 

6.  BosUm.  streel-railtvay  system. — Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  says  that  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany now  controls  all  the  surface  street  railways  operated  in  Boston.  There  is  only  one 
suburban  company  independent  of  the  Boston  Railway  Company  which  makes  Boston 
its  terminal.  There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  street-railway  operation  now  in  Bos- 
ton— subway  and  surface.  The  elevated  railway  will  be  in  operation  very  soon.  The 
elevated  system  goes  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other,  and  passes  through  the 
con^Mted  district;  the  subway  is  in  the  congested  district  itself;  the  surface  roads 
are  m  both  suburban  and  congested  districts.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  sub- 
way has  been  a  success.     (843, 844. ) 

7.  Vestibulfs  on  street  cars. — Mr.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  says  that  a  statute  was  passed  in  Massachusetts 
making  it  mandatory  upon  all  street  railways  outside  of  Boston  to  have  vestibules  on 
the  cars  during  certain  winter  months,  for  the  protection  of  the  motormen  and  con- 
ductors. It  was  contended  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  that  vesti- 
bules would  be  dangerous  in  some  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Boston.  The  legislature 
referred  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  one  question,  viz:  Whether  or  not  it 
was  consistent  with  safety  that  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  should  use 
vestibules  on  its  street  cars.  The  board  held  several  public  hearings  and  made 
inquiries  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  result  that  it  decided  that 
vestibules  could  be  used  with  safety,  under  proper  conditions.  As  a  result  of  that 
dedsion  the  Boston  Railway  Company  must  e<]uip  its  cars  within  a  certain  number 
of  years  with  vestibules.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  injury  done,  however,  the 
board  interpreted  the  statute  so  that  the  company  is  to  test  the  vestibule  in  the  most 
difficult  places  first.  If  the  decision  of  the  board  that  vestibules  are  safe  is  proved 
to  be  erroneous  it  may  recall  its  recommendation.    (842,  843.) 
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[Bee,  also,  as  to  conditions  of  labor  In  antluacite  coal  field,  p.  CLXiy.] 

A.  Employment  and  dlscbarge. — 1.  CkmdiMoru  of  entiimtce  to  employment. — 
Mr.  FuLLEB,  representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  says  that  railroad 
companiee  have  various  rules  regarding  the  conditions  of  entering  employment. 
Some  of  these  requirements,  such  as  those  that  the  men  shall  be  examinea  as  to  the 
working  rules,  the  handling  of  machinery,  apparatus,  and  their  duties  generally,  are 
considered  fair  and  just.  Other  conditions  imposed  by  certain  railway  companies, 
however,  are  considered  unfoir  by  the  employees.  Thus,  some  companies  attempt 
to  prevent  employees  from  holdmg  membership  in  labor  organizations.  Various 
States  have  pa^ed  laws  forbidding  this  practice,  but  the  courts  have  in  several  cases 
held  them  unconstitutional.  The  practice  is  also  forbidden  by  act  of  Congress,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  often  violated.  The  requirement  that  employees  shall  become 
memoeiB  of  railway  relief  associations  is  sometimes  made  and  is  also  considered 
unjust.     ^10. ) 

2.  Physical  examinaiUms. — ^Mr.  Fullkr  says  that  railway  companiee  yery  generally 
require  employees  to  pass  a  physical  examination.  The  witneaa  submitted  a  form  of 
the  surgeon's  certificate  required  by  one  company.  This  provides  a  test  for  the 
ability  of  the  eyes  to  distinguish  types  at  certain  distances  and  to  distinguish  colors. 
The  bearing  is  also  tested.  The  certificate  declares  that  the  applicant  has  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  and  that  he  does  not  manifest  any  evidence  of  the  abuse  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Disqualifying  defects  are  enumerated  in  the  sui^geon's  certificate  and 
also  defects  which  do  not  diaqualify,  and  the  suiveon  expresses  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  candidate  is  qualified  or  otherwise.  The  witness  has  been  told  that  this 
company  makes  its  examinations  very  rigid  and  that  the  applicants  are  required  to 
strip  before  the  surgeons. 

Ttieee  physical  examinations  have  resulted,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  in  injustice  to  many 
competent  employees.  Even  slight  injuries,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  a  part  of  a 
hand  or  foot,  which  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  performance  oi  duties, 
are  made  grounds  for  excluding  applicants. 

The  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  in  1898  1  trainman 
out  of  every  11  received  some  injury,  and  such  rules  as  these  accordingly  tend  to 
exclude  a  very  large  number  of  persons  seeking  new  employment. 

Many  railroads  nave  also  adopted  an  age  limit,  and  wul  not  employ  persons  above 
that  age.  Some  roads  make  this  age  as  low  as  25  years,  while  others  fix  it  as  high 
as  40  years.  There  is  a  great  army  of  employees  over  this  age,  and  the  result  of  the 
rule  is  often  to  deny  emplojonent  to  thoroughly  competent  men  who  lose  their  for- 
mer situations.     (10-14.) 

3.  Ducharge  and  nitpension  oi  employee*. — Mr.  Fcixbr  says  that  the  plans  of  disci- 
pline on  the  difierent  railroads  vary  greatly.  An  act  which  would  be  considered  a 
serious  offense  on  one  road  may  be  treated  lightly  on  another.  The  general  reasons 
for  discharge  and  suspension  are  violating  rules,  negUgence,  responsibility  for  acci- 
dents, oversleeping,  and  intemperance. 

Mr.  Fuller  believes  that  discipline  is  often  inflicted  upon  employees  for  offenses 
which  result  from  the  excessive  strain  placed  upon  them.  The  adoption  of  heavier 
engines  and  longer  trains,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of  report- 
ing business,  which  often  require  twice  as  much  time  on  the  part  of  employees  as 
before,  has  greatly  increased  the  strain  upon  them. 

There  are  also  many  instances  in  which  men  are  discharged  or  suspended  through 
the  prejudice  of  subordinate  officers.  Where  the  employees  are  strongly  orgaaized 
they  often  succeed  in  securing  the  reinstatement  of  persons  unjustly  discharged  or 
suspended. 

The  witness  believes  that  I^slation  should  be  enacted,  requiring  railroad  com- 
panies to  allow  employees  who  are  accused  of  any  offense  to  see  and  hear  all  evidence 
against  them,  ana  that  specific  reasons  in  writing  should  be  given  to  them  for 
discharge.     (12.) 

B.  Biackllattng.— Mr.  Fulucb,  representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railroad 
employees,  declares  that  blacklisting  of  railroad  employees  is  still  a  common  prac- 
tice, though  apparently  not  as  serious  as  it  used  to  be.  With  reference  to  the  black- 
listing of  employees  after  the  strikes  of  1894,  the  witness  quotes  from  an  editorial  in 
the  lUilroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April,  1895,  which  states  that  in  the  past  few 
months  the  force  of  this  most  potent  weapon  of  capitalism  had  been  felt  as  never 
before.  Men  looking  for  railroad  work  since  the  strike  who  were  not  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  their  whereabouts  and  actions  daring  that  time  by  positive 
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proof  were  entirely  unable  to  secure  employment.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  workingmen  of  the  axistence  of  the  blacklieting  system,  though  it  was  practically 
always  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  of  it.  The  editorial  quotes  a  newspaper  report 
from  Denver,  dated  March  7,  1895,  to  the  effect  that  J.  A.  Hamilton,  formerly  a  con- 
ductor on  the  Atlantic  and  F&ciflc  Railroad,  committed  suicide  on  that  dsLy-  He 
had  been  out  of  work  ever  since  the  strike.  Wherever  he  went  the  blacklist  waa 
ahead  of  him.  Even  if  he  got  work  for  a  day  or  two,  he  would  be  dismiaaed  as  soon 
as  his  connection  with  the  strike  was  discovered,  the  statement  being  ^ven  that  his 
service  was  unsatisfactory.  As  a  last  resort  he  wrote  to  his  old  trammaster,  but 
received  a  reply  that  nothing  could  be  promised  to  a  man  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
strike. 

The  editorial  referred  to  commended  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Minnesota  l^islature  prohibiting  blacklisting,  and  especially  declaring  against  the 
use  of  watermarks  and  ciphers  or  secret  marks  in  letters  furmalied  to  emplovers. 

Mr.  Fuller  says  further  that  many  States  have  passed  laws  against  blacklisting, 
and  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1,  1898,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  anv 
employer  to  attempt  to  prevent  a  former  employee  from  obtaining  employment.  All 
these  laws,  however,  are  evaded,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtam  pnxif  of  the 
use  of  the  black  list.  As  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  employees  on  this  subject  the 
witness  quotes  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  organized  employees  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  September  9,  1896,  declaring  that  the  system  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
principles  on  which  this  Government  is  founded  and  demanding  legislation  which 
will  forever  prohibit  it.  The  witness  says  that  in  recent  years  the  former  method  of 
blacklisting  nas  been  largely  abandoned,  but  that  practically  the  same  results  are 
secured  by  private  correspondence  between  railroad  employers.  Men  seeking 
employment  are  required  to  give  the  names  of  all  roads  for  which  they  have  worked 
durmg  a  certain  number  of  years  and  the  reasons  for  leaving.  The  emplover  then 
writes  to  the  former  employers,  and  if  their  statements  are  not  satisfactory  the  appli- 
cant is  rejected.  The  witness  submitted  a  blank  form  used  by  one  railroad  company 
for  applications  as  illustration  of  the  method  employed.  This  form  contains  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  applicant,  after  swearing  to  the  application  blank,  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  service  on  probation,  "but  it  must  he  distinctly  understood  that 
before  he  can  be  considerect  an  accepted  employee  the  written  approval  of  the 
employing  officers  must  be  obtained.  By  this  arrangement,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  a 
man  may  be  put  to  work  immediately  when  badly  n^ded,  but  the  railroad  com- 
pany retains  the  right  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  it  has  heard  from  bis  former 
einployers. 

The  witness  considers  that  this  method  of  private  correspondence  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  employees  frequently  results  in  great  injustice.  Unscrupulous  offi- 
cers often  pursue  former  emplovees  vindictively,  although  it  may  be  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  no  wrong  and  have  not  broken  any  rules  of  the  company.  If  the 
employee  were  permitted  to  see  the  charges  made  against  him  and  to  combat  them, 
the  system  would  not  be  so  objectionable,  but  he  is  denied  this  privilege  and  is 
merely  told  that  his  references  are  not  good,  or,  as  in  one  instance  cited,  is  falsely 
told  that  his  medical  examination  was  not  satisfactory. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  Fuller  recommends  the  adoption  of  State  and 
national  laws  prohibiting  any  railroad  company  from  furnishing  any  record  whatever 
of  any  employee  to  any  other  company,  either  by  private  letter  or  otherwise.  The 
postal  laws  and  the  interstate-commerce  laws  shomd  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
such  correspondence. 

The  witness  also  criticises  the  requirement  of  an  oath  in  connection  with  applica> 
tions  for  employment,  which  is  very  common  and  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
application  blank  submitted  by  him.  He  says  that  oaths  should  not  be  used  too 
commonly  lest  the  respect  for  them  shall  be  diminished.  Moreover,  employees  who 
are  ordinarily  honest  and  law-abiding  are  tempted  by  fear  of  unfavorable  reports 
from  former  employers  or  for  some  other  reason  to  make  false  statements  in  con- 
nection with  their  application.     (12-17.) 

Mr.  FiTZPATBicK,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  it  is  the 
general  custom  in  railway  service  to  give  letters  of  recommendation  to  men  who  are 
discharged  because  of  necessary  reductions  in  the  force.  Usually  the  superintendent, 
of  his  own  accord,  sends  such  a  letter  to  the  discharged  emplov'ee.     (838.) 

BlacUwting  by  the  Reading  Road. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  says  that  the  men  who  have  been  discharged  by  the  Reading  road 
because  of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  have  been 
practically  blackliste<l.  When  they  seek  ernplovment  el.aewhere  the  officials  refuse 
to  employ  them  until  they  refer  back  to  the  road  by  which  they  were  last  employed. 
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After  it  is  discovered  that  the  officials  of  the  Reading  road  disapprove  of  their  work- 
ing anywhere  else  the  men  are  told  that  they  are  not  needed.  A  great  many  officials 
would  employ  a  man  if  he  were  sober  and  indnatrious  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
recommendation  which  came  from  the  Rwiding  road.  Unfortunately,  these  men 
have  not  fallen  in  with  these  officials.  The  Pennsylvania  law,  providing  that  work- 
men shall  not  be  discriminated  against  because  of  membership  in  a  labor  union,  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  An  appeal,  however,  has  been  taken  from  that 
decision.     (835,836.) 

C.  IV^aget  of  rallivay  employees. — 1.  Rates  of  different  dosses. — Mr.  Fuller, 
representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  emplovees,  says  that  engineers  are  paid  the 
highest  wages  among  the  different  classes  of  railway  employees,  conductors  the  next 
highest,  and  firemen,  brakemen,  and  telegraphers  follow  in  the  order  named.  The 
reason  why  telegraphers  are  paid  the  lowest  wages,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
very  skilled  employees,  is  that  they  have  been  the  last  to  form  organizations  and 
are  as  yet  very  weakly  organized.  There  is  perhaps  also  an  oversupply  of  operators 
turned  out  from  the  business  colleges  of  the  country,  although  most  who  receive  em- 
ployment have  learned  the  business  from  railway  agents  and  operators  themselves. 

Railway  companies  often  justify  reductions  in  wages  because  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  their  business.  They  seldom  restore  wages  after  reductions  or  advance 
them  unless  under  the  pressure  of  labor  organizations.  Thorough  organization  is 
essential  to  stability  of  wages.    (11.) 

2.  Influences  affecting  vxtges. — Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  beyond  question  the  wages 
of  railway  employees  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  revenues  of  the  railroads. 
The  employees  like  to  see  the  roads  prosperous  and  making  money.  Rate  wars 
doubtless  tend  to  reduce  wages,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ticket  brokerage.  There  is 
no  doubt,  Mr.  Fuller  says,  that  the  scalping  business  has  taken  many  dollars  from 
the  earning  of  the  railroads,  and  being  founded  on  deception  and  forgerv,  the  prac- 
tice should  be  prohibited  by  law.  Conductors  especially  are  injured  by  ticket 
scalping. 

The  watering  of  stock  also  tends  to  reduce  wages  by  requiring  larger  dividends. 
Consolidations  sometimes  result  in  detriment  to  the  employees,  especially  where  the 
wages  and  conditions  on  the  lines  which  do  the  absorbing  are  unfavorable  and  are 
extended  to  the  employees  on  the  lines  absorbed.  Where  the  conditions  and  wages 
are  more  favorable  on  the  absorbing  lines,  the  employees  of  the  absorbed  lines  gen- 
erally share  in  these  advantages,  especially  as  the  employees  on  the  large  lines  are 
QSUiJly  well  organized.     (71. ) 

]>.  Relations  of  employers  and  organizations  of  employees.— 

1.  Railway  brotherhoods. — Mr.  Fuller  says  that  the  objects  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods are  to  better  the  pay,  hours,  and  general  conditions  of  their  members  through 
negotiations  with  the  managements  by  committees.  They  have  also  secured  favor- 
able l^islation  and  have  raised  the  moral  standard  of  railway  employees.  They 
have  quite  thorough  control  over  their  members.  On  some  roads  nearly  100  per 
cent  of  the  employees  belong  to  the  brotherhoods,  and  on  others  not  more  than  75 
per  cent.  Employees  who  are  not  members  profit  by  most  of  the  advantages  secured 
through  oiganizatiun,  which  are  very  numerous  and  great.     (69,  70. ) 

Mr.  Faller  believes  that  more  compact  federation  between  the  different  organiza- 
tions of  railway  employees  would  be  advantageous  to  each  organization  in  its  dealings 
with  employers.  The  success  of  the  strongly  organized  brotherhoods  shows  the 
desirability  of  carrying  organization  further.     (11.  J 

Mr.  FiTZPATHicK,  third  vice  grand  master  oi  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, says  that  the  brotherhood  was  formed,  as  stated  in  its  preamble,  to  unite  the 
ndlroad  trainmen,  to  promote  their  general  welfare,  to  establish  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  them  and  their  employers,  to  insure  the  lives  of  its  members,  and  to 
protect  those  dependent  upon  them.  The  money  for  the  insurance  fund  is  raised  by 
monthly  assessments.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  secondary  considerations  in 
the  formation  of  the  association.  The  association  has,  at  the  present  time,  more 
than  38,000  members.  The  members  are  principallv  switchmen,  brakemen,  and 
condnctoTB.  The  association  is  closely  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
firemen  and  Engineers,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  labor  organizations.     (83L  832.) 

Oonsideration  c^  grievances  by  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
of  tlie  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  it  is  provided  by  the  rules  of 
that  brotherhood  that  any  member  who  considers  that  he  has  been  uniustly  treated 
by  his  employer  shall  make  a  statement  of  his  grievance  in  writing,  and  after  having 
secured  the  signature  thereto  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  his  lodge,  shall  pre- 
sent the  same  at  a  meettng  of  the  lodge.    If,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members,  the 
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grievance  is  sustained,  the  local  grievance  committee  lays  the  matter  before  the 
proper  railroad  officer.  If  the  result  of  this  is  not  satisfactory,  the  matter  may  be 
referred  to  the  general  grievance  committee.  In  16  years  the  Brotherhood  of  Kail- 
road  Trainmen  has  been  engaged  in  but  2  strikes,  each  of  which  was  settled  by  the 
arbitration  committee.     (831.) 

2.  Strikes  and  digputes  on  raUwayt. — Mr.  Fttlus  saya  that  the  chief  cause  of  strikes 
on  railways  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  emplovment,  though 
there  are  many  disputes  over  unjust  suspensions  and  dismissals.  Through  strong 
organization  of  emplovees  and  erowing  consideration  b^  employers,  strikes  have  in 
late  years  been  greatly  reduced.  They  are  conducted  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  the 
results  are  benencial  even  though  the  men  do  not  win  their  immediate  demands, 
since  the  strike  demonstrates  that  the  employees  will  resist  injustice. 

The  interstate-commerce  and  antitrust  laws  have  tended  to  some  extent  to  repress 
strikes.  The  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government  have  been  inclined 
to  deal  fairly  with  emplovees,  but  the  judicial  branch  has  been  inclined  to  oppress 
them.  Mr.  Fuller  feels  that  the  railroads  have  taken  unfair  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  they  transport  United  States  mail  in  connection  with  strikes.  In  many  instances 
the  strikers  have  agreed  to  work  sufficiently  to  transport  the  mails,  if  other  cars  were 
not  put  on  the  same  trains,  but  the  companies  would  not  agree  to  this,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  require  them  to  do  so  and  not  allow  the  mails  to  be  detained  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  getting  other  cars  through  with  them  and  prejudicing  the  public  mind 
against  strikers.     (70. ) 

3.  Joint  agreemenla  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment. — Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the 
brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  says  that  where  railway  employees  are  strongly 
organized  the  conditions  of  labor  are  as  a  rule  determined  by  mutual  agreemente 
between  them,  through  their  committees,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  railibads. 
These  agreements  determine  wages,  hours  and  overtime,  conditions  of  advancement, 
methods  of  trial  of  employees  before  suspension  and  dismissal,  etc.  The  system  gen- 
erally gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Where  emploj^ees  are  unorganized  they  are 
compelled  to  work  under  conditions  laid  down  bv  their  employers.     (10.  J 

4.  Arbitraiion  and  conciliation. — Mr.  Fpller  declares  himself  a  firm  believer  in 
conciliation  and  arbitration.  Employees  generally  seek  these  methods,  but  employ- 
ers as  a  rule  are  unwilling  to  submit  questions  to  arbitration,  declaring  that  they  nave 
nothing  to  arbitrate,  or  that  they  can  not  afford  to  let  outsiders  dictate  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  their  roads.  The  witness  does  not  think  compulsorj^  arbitration  would 
he  safe  for  the  employees.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  courts  would 
be  made  arbitrators,  and  their  decisions  would  be  more  or  less  affected  by  corporation 
influence.     (70,  71.) 

5.  Attitude  of  Reading  Railroad  toward  organized  labor. — Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  during  the  last  10  years  quite  anumber  of 
complaints  have  been  made  to  the  brotherhood  that  men  have  been  discharged  by  the 
Reading  road  because  of  their  affiliation  with  the  brotherhood.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent about  200  Reading  employees  out  of  a  total  of  some  3,600  who  are  eligible  who 
are  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railtoad  Trainmen.  Their  membership  in  the 
association,  however,  is  not  known  to  the  railroad  officials.  There  are  some  12  or  15 
lodges  of  the  Brotherhood  along  the  route  of  the  Reading  road.  The  members, 
however,  consist  principally  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  men,  though  there  are  a  few 
Reading  men  in  every  lodge. 

The  lodges  are  at  junction  points  of  the  two  roads.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  refers  specific- 
ally to  two  recent  cases  where  men  have  been  discharged  by  the  Reading  road  for, 
as  he  believes,  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  In  January, 
1900,  he  was  requested  to  organize  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  Pa.  Upon  his  arrival  there 
he  found  that  some  6  or  8  of  the  applicants  had  been  dischai-ged.  When  these 
men  called  upon  their  division  officers  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  their  dismissal  the 
officers  declined  to  assign  any  cause.  All  of  the  men  discharged  were  prospective 
members  of  the  new  lodge. 

In  February,  1900, 10  members  of  the  Brotherhood  in  Philadelphia  were  discharged 
by  the  Reading  road,  all  being  discharged  within  a  few  davs  of  each  other.  All  of 
these  men  were  able  to  produce  letters  showing  that  they  had  been  very  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  railroad  officials  for  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  They  presented  their  grievances  to  the  lodge  to  which  they  belonged,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  railway  officials.  The  railway 
officials,  however,  refused  to  treat  with  the  committee.  The  men  had  stated  to  the 
officials  that  they  were  members  of  the  Brotherhood  and  had  been  appointed  by 
the  members  t«  consult  with  the  officials.  The  three  members  of  the  committeie 
were  dischai^ged  on  the  following  day.    Some  of  the  men  who  were  discharged  took 
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the  matter  up  personally  with  the  general  superintendent,  and  he  told  them  plainly 
that  they  were  discharged  on  account  of  their  affiliation  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen. 

The  National  Brotherhood  officers  have  not  attempted  to  reach  the  railway  offi- 
cials in  respect  to  this  matter.  It  was  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  refused  to 
meet  a  committee  of  their  own  employees,  it  would  not  be  of  any  use  for  the  national 
organization  to  attempt  to  make  an  appeal  to  them.  Furthermore,  the  attitude  of 
the  Reading  road  in  the  past  had  led  to  the  belief  that  its  officials  would  not  con- 
sult with  the  officers  of  the  organization.  Attempts  made  by  officers  of  the  Brother- 
hood to  approach  the  railway  officials  in  the  past  had  not  been  successful,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  made  at  this  time  would  be  more  successful.  The 
road  has  the  same  general  superintendent  now  that  it  had  when  consultation  with 
the  Brotherhood  was  refused  formerly.  Some  10  or  12  years  ago  the  road  made  it  a 
condition  of  employment  that  no  man  should  belong  to  a  labor  organization.  While 
the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  the  Brothernood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  went 
into  court  to  establish  the  rightof  employees  of  the  road  to  belong  to  it,  and  the 
court  records  will  show  that  the  company  was  bitterly  opposed  to  organizations  of 
railroad  men.  If  it  had  not  been  that  tne  officials  of  the  road  were  the  same  ones 
that  had  opposed  the  oaganization  in  the  past,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  would  have  commu- 
nicated with  them  and  have  ascertained  their  attitude. 

All  of  the  men  dismissed  at  Shamokin  and  at  Philadelphia  were  members  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  no  case  has  been  found  where  a  man  not  a  member  of  the  oi^gani- 
zation  has  been  discharged  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  in  which  these  men  were 
discharged.  The  places  of  these  men  have  been,  so  far  as  known,  filled  by  non- 
union men. 

The  organization  had  never  had  any  grievance  presented  to  it  by  employees  of  the 
Reading  road  up  to  the  time  of  the  Shamokin  and  Philadelphia  troubles.  This  was 
due,  however,  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  open  organization  of  the  men  em- 
ployed by  the  Reding  road,  and  that  the  company  has  the  men  under  complete 
submission.  The  Reding  road  is  the  only  road  in  the  United  States  that  refuses  to 
treat  with  organized  labor.     (833,  834,  837,  840.) 

Mr.  Charles  Heebner,  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Com- 
pany, states  that  the  company  has  no  testimony  to  offer  in  respect  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  testimony  given  by  members  of  the  BrotherhocSi  of  RailroEui  Train- 
men.    (841.) 

6.  Attitxide  of  Penntylvania  Railroad  toward  organized  labor. — Mr.  Fftzpatrick,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been 
very  generous  in  its  treatment  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railrcwid  Trainmen.  The  organi- 
zation has  frequently  met  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
consider  grievances  of  employees.  In  one  case  a  general  manager  refused  to  meet 
with  the  officers  of  the  organization,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  road 
to  refuse  men  a  hearing.  As  a  funeral  rule,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  settle  such 
questions  of  difference  with  their  men  directly.     (838,  841.) 

E.  Accident*.  Employers'  liability.— 1.  Reportt  of  accidents.— Mr.  Fuller 
&vors  the  enactment  of  legislation  requiring  railroads  to  report  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  real  causes  of  injury  to  their  employees.  This  require- 
ment would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  by  the  use  of  extra  precautions. 
(41.) 

2.  Employers'  liability  generally. — Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Employees,  says  various  States  have  passed  laws  extending  the  liability  of 
employers  to  their  employees,  especially  with  r^ard  to  railroad  companies.  In 
general,  however,  these  laws  have  not  greatly  modified  the  common-law  doctrine 
which  makes  the  employee  bear  practically  all  the  risks,  in  occupations  which  they 
voluntarily  enter.  In  particular  such  l^slation,  except  in  a  very  few  States,  does 
not  make  railroad  companies  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  acts  of  all  their 
employees,  the  liability  being  generally  confined  to  agents  and  certain  specific  classes 
of  employees. 

In  addition  to  such  provisions  some  States  have  limited  the  amount  which  an 
employee  can  recover  for  injury.  In  other  States,  however,  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits the  passage  of  legislation  limiting  the  amount  of  liability. 

Mr.  Fuller  says,  further,  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  under  the  common  law, 
in  the  absence  of  statutes,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  favorable  to  the  employers.  The 
common-law  doctrine  especially,  in  so  far  as  it  exempts  the  employers  from  liability 
for  the  acts  of  fellow-servants,  is  considered  very  unjust  by  the  witness.  The  early 
English  decisions  establishing  this  rule  were  made  with  the  idea  that  employees, 
being  thrown  together,  were  in  a  better  position  to  know  their  abilities  and  to  pro- 
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tect  themselves  against  injury  than  the  employers.  But  at  that  time  employees 
usually  actually  worked  together  on  the  same  piece  of  work;  often  there  were  only 
two  or  three  employees  in  a  shop.  The  justice  of  the  rule  entirely  disappears  when 
it  is  applied  to  gigantic  manufacturing  institutions  and  railroads,  where  thousands 
of  persons  work  in  a  common  employment  who  never  see  each  other  or  know  any- 
thing about  each  otiier's  capabilities  and  disabilities.  Even  if  an  employee  did 
know  that  another  was  incompetent  he  could  not  stop  his  train  or  refuse  to  perform 
his  duties  since  he  would  be  in  danger  of  dismissal  for  doing  so. 

Again,  the  witness  considers  that  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  as  to  liability  makes 
an  unfair  discrimination  between  the  public  and  the  employees.  A  passenger  buy- 
ing a  ticket  and  an  employee  entering  service  alike  make  no  contract  to  release  the 
railroad  from  responsibilitv.  If  the  passenger  loses  two  fingers  he  can  recover  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  while  if  tlie  emploj'ee  loses  a  leg  or  an  arm  he  can  recover  nothing. 

3.  Permgylvania  decimoiw. — Mr.  Fuller  submitted  a  brief  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  court  decisions  on  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  general 
employers'  liability  act  in  this  State  and  tiie  common-law  rule  is  in  operation.  The 
constitution,  however,  provides  that  no  legislation  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be 
recovered  for  injuries  or  death,  and  in  case  of  death  a  right  of  action  must  remain  to 
the  heirs  of  the  person  killed.  By  le^slation  this  liability  for  injuries  resulting  in 
death  must  be  made  the  subject  of  suit  within  1  year  after  death. 

Ab  to  liability  of  employers  for  acts  of  fellow-servants,  the  Pennsylvania  court 
decisions  cited  hold  in  general  that  only  direct  agents  of  the  employers,  having  full 
control  over  the  employees  in  a  department,  are  to  be  considered  as  vice  principals, 
all  others  being  considered  fellow-servants.  Thus,  in  two  or  three  decisions  it  is 
held  that  only  when  a  master  places  the  entire  charge  of  his  business,  or  of  a  distinct 
branch  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  retaining  no  oversight  of  his  own,  does  he 
become  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such  agent.  One  employed  as  foreman  to  con- 
duct and  manage  some  part  of  the  general  business,  even  with  authority  over  his 
coemploj^ees,  is  not  considered  such  a  representative  of  the  employer.  Thus  a  min- 
ing boss  is  held  to  be  a  fellow-servant  with  those  under  him.  A  station  agent  and  a 
brakeman  are  fellow-servants;  also  a  mail  agent  and  a  railroad  employee.  Laborers 
employed  on  a  railroad  and  br&kemen  and  conductors  or  others  employed  on  a 
moving  train  are  fellow-servants. 

In  another  decision,  however,  it  was  held  that  where  the  master  delegates  duties 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  him  to  an  agent,  the  agent,  whatever  his  rank,  in  per- 
forming that  duty  acts  as  the  master  and  the  master  is  liable. 

By  other  decisions  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  master  exercises  ordinary  diligence 
in  selecting  his  employees  he  is  not  liable  for  their  acts.  If  the  offlcere  or  a  railroad 
have  made  careful  inquiry  and  beUeve  their  employees  to  be  faithful  and  competent 
the  company  is  not  liable. 

Another  decision  which  Mr.  Fuller  considers  particularly  unjust  (Frazier  v.  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company),  holds  that  where  the  injured  servant  remains  in  the  . 
master's  employment  with  the  knowledge  of  the  incomjietency  of  his  fellow  servant, 
he  can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  from  such  incompetency  unless  he  shows 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  discharge<l  for  refusing  to  perform 
his  duties  or  that  he  would  be  placed  where  the  negligence  of  the  incompetent  serv- 
ant would  injure  him.  By  this  decision,  says  Mr.  Fuller,  a  trainman  might  com- 
plain to  a  railway  company  that  an  engineer  was  incompetent.  The  engineer  might 
accordingly  be  reduced  to  the  position  of  fireman,  brakeman,  switchman,  or  even 
section  hand.  In  any  of  these  positions  his  negligence  might  cause  injury  to  the 
complainant.  The  courts  would  then  doubtless  hold  that  the  complainant  could 
collect  no  damages  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  incompetency,  even  though  the 
incompetent  person  was  employed  in  an  entirely  different  department. 

In  general  those  decisions  which  hold  that  employees  of  a  common  master,  even 
though  of  an  entirely  different  department,  are  fellow-servants  are  con.sidered  unjust 
by  Mr.  Fuller.  Thus  if  a  trainman  at  Philadelphia  is  injured  by  the  negligtmce  of  a 
telegrapher  at  Harrisburg  whom  he  does  not  know  and  has  never  seen  he  can  not 
recover. 

Still  other  decisions  with  reference  to  liability  for  defects  in  materials  and  machin- 
ery are  cited.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  of  obvious  defects  in 
things  which  he  voluntarily  uses.  The  employer  is  not  lK)und  to  stand  by  during 
the_  work  and  see  if  a  danger  arises,  it  being  sufiicient  if  he  provides  in  advance 
against  such  dangers  as  may  possibly  arise.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  necessary  to 
create  liability  that  the  master  shall  have  actual  knowledge  of  defects,  if  he  could 
have  discovered  them  by  reasonable  care  and  diligence.     (.S5— 40. ) 

4.  Dmrabilily  of  uniform  UffUlation. — Mr.  Fullek  maintains  further  that  the  deci- 
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sions  of  the  courts  under  the  common  law  in  Penneylvania  and  other  States  are  very 
conflicting  and  confufdng.  Eminent  lawyere  confess  that  the  law  is  bo  uncertain  as 
to  demand  statute  regulation.  Mr.  Burgen,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in 
New  Jersey,  reported  to  the  State  department  of  labor  statistics  that  "  the  present 
law  on  the  subject  is  exclusively  judge  made,  and  has  come  to  be  a  mass  of  legal 
subtleties  more  fruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than  justice." 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Fuller  advocates  legislation  by  Congress  giving 
employees  of  interstate  railroads  the  same  right  of  recovery  for  injury  as  is  given 
persoiM  not  employees,  and  similar  legislation  by  the  States  as  to  the  rights  of  per- 
sons not  engaged  in  interstate  traffic.  Since  the  railroads,  by  their  strict  rules  as  to 
the  age  of  those  seeking  employment  and  as  to  physical  examination,  take  the  best 
of  American  manhood  the  obligation  upon  them  is  the  greater  when  their  employees 
are  crippled  and  maimed.  The  witness  refers  to  various  resolutions  passed  by 
organizations  of  railway  employees  in  favor  of  such  legislation.     (40. ) 

F.  Railroad  relief  associations. — 1.  General  criticism.  Attitude  of  employ- 
ert. — Mr.  Fuller,  representing  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  protests  against 
the  management  of  the  relief  departments  which  are  maintained  by  various  rail- 
roads. He  says  that  though  nominally  voluntary  they  are  really  compulsory;  that 
the  employees  have  not  sufficient  voice  in  their  management;  that  the  requirement 
that  the  employee  shall  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury  in  case 
he  accepts  relief  from  the  fund  is  unjust;  and  that  the  system  tends  to  injure  the 
organizations  of  employees  and  to  increase  the  dependence  of  the  employees  upon 
their  employers.  The  system,  he  declares,  is  generally  unacceptable  to  railroad 
employees,  who  believe  that  by  it  tliey  are  financially  robbed  ana  are  deprived  of 
their  1^1  rights.  In  this  connection  "the  witness  submitted  a  resolution,  adopted 
by  the  State  legislative  board  of  the  various  organizations  of  railroad  employees  of 
Pennsylvania,  adopted  April  27,  1900,  which  refers  specifically  to  the  relief  associa- 
tions on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Beading  railroads.  One  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  was  as  follows: 

' '  Hemlred,  That  we  condemn  these  associations,  and  assert  that  instead  of  their 
object  being  that  of  benevolence,  as  claimed  by  the  companies,  they  are  based  upon 
iniquitous  principles,  controlled  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Congre-ss;  ana  we  earnestly  asK  Congress  to  investigate  these  associations  and 
pass  a  law  that  will  prevent  their  being  further  imposed  upon  railroad  employees." 

Mr.  Fuller  states  that  while  at  present  only  a  small  number  of  railroads  operate 
relief  associations  others  are  gradually  adopting  the  svstem,  and  the  large  lines 
which  now  have  them  are  leasing  and  buying  other  roads  and  thus  extending  the 
application  of  the  system.  From  a  competitive  standpoint,  those  railroads  which 
operate  relief  departments  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  do  not. 

In  support  of  the  above  contentions  Mr.  Fuller  submits  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence, wnich  is  summarized  below.     (43-59. ) 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  says  that  railroads, 
generally,  do  not  establish  relief  associations.  The  principal  roads  having  such 
associations  are  the  Burlington,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Beading.  It  is  understood  (1900)  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  going  to  inaugurate 
the  system.  Roads  having  these  associations  require  their  employees,  after  a  doctor's 
examination,  to  become  members  of  the  association.  Employment  is  conditioned 
upon  membership,  and  the  assessments  are  deducted  from  the  salaries  of  members. 
The  employees,  Mr.  ITitzpatrick  understands,  are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
they  will  accept  the  insurance  paid  by  the  relief  association  in  lieu  of  all  other  claims 
a^nst  the  companies  for  injuries.  Among  the  15,000  railroad  men  Mrith  whom  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  has  had  association  during  the  past  year,  be  has  not  fo.und  one  who 
approved  of  the  plan  or  the  workings  of  the  railway  company  insurance  associations. 
(832,  833.) 

2.  (^mpuUory  membenhip  in  rdief  organizations. — Mr.  Pullek  declares  that  in 
practically  all  of  the  relief  departments  maintained  by  railroad  companies  there  is 
virtually  compulsion  upon  employees  to  become  members.  Applicants  for  employ- 
ment sre  not  engaged  unless  they  agree  to  join  the  association,  and  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  old  employees  to  join.  While  the  railroad  companies  refer  to  the  jiay- 
mentfl  made  by  the  members  to  these  funds  as  "  contributions,"  they  define,  in  the 
regulations,  the  meaning  of  thisjnord  as  referring  to  that  portion  of  wages  which  the 
member  has  agreed  in  his  application  shall  l)e  applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
benefits.  The  word  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  deceptive,  since  the  general 
anderstanding  is  that  a  "  contribution  "  is  something  given  of  one's  own  free  will. 

Mr.  Fuller  submits  the  blank  form  of  application  of  four  of  the  leading  railroad 
relief  departments.    In  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  relief  department,  and  in  that  on  the 
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Plant  System,  these  applications  contain  the  words:  "I,  ,  desiring  to  be 

employeid ,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  employinent,  apply  for 

membership  in  the  relief  department."  On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  the  application  for  membership  does  not  contain 
these  clauses,  the  applicant  merely  stating  that,  being  employed  by  the  railroad,  by 
reason  of  such  employment,  he  applies  for  membership.  In  the  case  of  all  four  blank 
forms,  the  applicant  agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  r^ulations  of  the  department  and 
agrees  that  the  company  shall  monthly  apply  from  nis  wa^es  sums  at  a  specified  rate 
as  a  contribution,  in  return  for  which  the  applicant  receives  benefits  at  a  specified 
rate,  the  payments  by  the  employee  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  benefit  to 
be  received.  In  all  four  forms  also  the  applicant  agrees  that  the  application  shall 
constitute  a  contract  and  an  irrevocable  authority  to  the  company  to  appropriate  the 
said  amounts  from  wages. 

In  view  of  the  provisions  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Plant  System  departments, 
Mr.  Fuller  asks:  "When  the  employee  is  nMjuired  to  join  the  relief  department,  as 
a  condition  of  employment,  is  not  membership  in  that  department  compulsory?" 

Mr.  Fuller  furtner  submitted  a  circular,  issued  by  President  Huntington,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  February  15,  1900,  declaring  that  after  March  1  appli- 
cants for  employment  must  become  members  of  the  relief  department.  He  also  sub- 
mitted a  letter,  dated  March  20, 1900,  signed  by  a  supervisor  on  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  addressed  to  all  foremen,  and  directing  them  to 
increase  their  respective  forces  by  an  additional  laborer:  "Condition  of  employment 
of  this  man  is  that  he  join  the  relief  fund."  Another  letter  by  the  same  supervisor, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  employee,  which  says:  "Please  get  him  to  join  the 
relief  fund  at  once.     If  he  will  not,  get  another  man  that  will." 

The  witnes.x  also  refers  to  the  evidence  of  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  as  to  the  statements  of  officers  of  railroad  corporations  regarding  the 
compulsory  features  of  these  associations.  He  also  submits  replies  from  many  organ- 
izations of  railway  employees  to  the  effect  that  membership  in  these  departments 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  is  virtually  compulsory.  (43, 
47,48,52,53,68.) 

Mr.  Fuller  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  1,  1898,  which  prohibits  railroad 
employers  from  requiring  employees  to  contribute  to  relief  departments  or  to  sign 
contracts  releasing  the  employers"  from  liability.  He  contrasts  this  provision  with 
the  facts  above  described,  and  comments  especially  on  the  testimony  of  President 
Cowen  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the  effect  that  the  act  is  to  l)e  considered 
invalid,  and  that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  it.     (69. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  asserts  that 
membership  in  the  relief  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  is  entirely  voluntary. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg,  oiit  of  30,000  employees,  18,500j  or 
about  61  per  cent,  are  members  of  the  relief  department.  From  the  date  of  organiza- 
tion, July  1,  1889,  to  February  28,  1900,  nearly  11  years,  the  department  paid  on 
account  of  deaths,  numbering  1,899,  about  $1,160,000;  on  account  of  accidents,  in 
54,433  cases,  about  $820,000;  on  account  of  sickness,  in  80,870  ca.ses,  about  $1,024,000. 
(637,638.) 

3.  Rekatic  of  liabilit}/  on  account  of  relief  departments. — Mr.  Fi'ller  especially  objects 
to  the  railway  relief  departments  because  the  companies  require  employees,  who 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits,  to  release  the  employer  from  all  liability  for  injury 
or  death.  He  declares  that  this  is  especially  unjust,  because  the  employees  pay 
practically  the  full  cost  of  their  insurance. 

In  this  connection  the  witness  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  blank  forms  of 
application  for  membership  in  the  relief  departments  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  on  the  Plant  System,  which  he 
submits,  all  contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  in  consideration  of 
the  contributions  of  the  company  to  the  relief  department,  that  the  acceptance  of 
benefits  from  the  fund  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims 
against  the  company,  by  the  applicant  or  his  representatives,  for  damages  by 
reason  of  such  injury  or  death. 

Mr.  Fuller  asserts  that  the  chief  motive  of  the  railway  companies  in  establishing 
the  relief  fimds  has  been  to  free  themselves  from  legial  liability  for  injuries  to  their 
employees,  and  that  by  this  system  they  make  a  financial  gain"  for  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  employees.  The  objects  of  the  funds,  as  stated  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, are,  in  a  general  way,  to  provide  relief  to  the  members.  But,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fuller,  these  statements  are  intended  to  mislead  employees  as  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  railroads,  which  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  sue  in  case  of 
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injury.  As  collateral  evidence  of  this  motive  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  the  wit- 
ness maintains  that  in  general  the  railroads  use  every  possible  device  to  escape  their 
just  liability  for  injuries.  An  editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor,  of  Marcn,  1897, 
J8  also  quoted,  which  maintains  that  the  principal  objection  to  these  associations  is 
the  fact  that  employees  are  reauired  to  sign  a  contract  relinquishing  their  right  to 
recover  damages  for  injury,  ana  that  the  funds  are  "  established  and  maintained  as 
a  means  of  escaping  1^1  liability."  The  replies  of  lodges  of  railway  employees  on 
the  Pennaylvama  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads  also  unanimously  state  the  belief 
that  this  is  the  chief  motive  of  the  railway  companies. 

Mr.  Puller  further  testifies  that  when,  in  1897,  a  bill  was  before  the  legislature  of 
Iowa  which  sought  to  prohibit  and  nulUfy  contracts  releasing  railroad  companies 
from  liability  in  virtue  of  the  establishments  of  rehef  departments,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  which  has  such  a  department,  used  all  its  influence, 
resorting  to  some  questionable  means,  to  defeat  its  passage. 

Again  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  at  the  session  of  the  Indiana  l^slature  held 
in  1899,  tried  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  declaring  it  lawful  for  railroad  companies 
to  maintain  relief  departments,  and  providing  that  in  case  any  employee,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department,  accepts  benefits  from  the  fund,  it  shall  oe  in  lieu  of  any 
damages  resulting  from  his  injury  or  death.  In  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  railroad  employees'  l^slative  board  to  Mr.  Fuller,  it  is  stated  that  this  bill 
wa.s  believed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  (part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system),  and  that  this 
company  kept  six  employees  at  the  statehouse  during  the  entire  session  of  the  legis- 
lature working  in  behalf  of  the  measure.  The  title  of  the  bill,  which  was  very 
lengthy,  referred  with  especial  fullness  to  the  advantt^^  of  relief  departments,  the 
only  reference  to  the  provision  exempting  the  companies  from  liability  being  in  the 
words:  "Prescribing  the  effect  of  sucn  acceptances,  and  matters  relating  thereto." 

That  this  provision  was  the  essential  one,  however,  was  evidenced,  so  Mr.  Fuller 
declares,  by  the  fact  that  when,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  representatives  of  the 
employees  to  this  feature,  the  entire  section  including  it  was  finally  stricken  out,  the 
member  of  the  legislature  who  had  introduced  the  bill  moved  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing clause.     (43, 52-59. ) 

4.  F^ert  of  relief  departmenls  cm  labor  organvsations. — Mr.  Fuller  further  criticises 
railway  relief  departments  on  the  ground  that  thejr  make  employees  more  dependent 
on  their  employers.  After  an  employee  has  contributed  to  a  fund  for  some  length  of 
time,  he  does  not  wish  by  striking  or  quitting  employment  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
insurance  furnished,  thus  sacrificing  all  his  previous  payments.  Furthermore, 
employees  who  belong  to  these  departments  are  less  able  to  belong  to  the  labor 
organizations  of  railway  employees,  most  of  which  provide  for  insurance,  since  they 
can  not  afford  to  pay  the  dues  in  both  organizations.  The  railway  companies  are 
thus  in  a  better  position  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  employment  to  their  men. 
The  ten{h  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Fuller 
as  expressing  the  opinion  that  relief  departments  tend  to  produce  the  effect  described. 
Numerous  replies  to  interrogatories  by  lodges  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  upon  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads  also  declare  that  the  existence  of  the 
relief  departments  tends  to  keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations.     (43, 49, 57, 64. ) 

5.  Espetue  of  railway  relief  departments. — Mr.  Fuller  declares  that  fully  five-sixths 
of  the  expense  of  insurance  in  railway  reUef  departments  is  paid  by  the  employees 
themselves.  It  is  thus,  in  his  judgment,  especially  unfair  that  railway  companies 
should  insist  on  being  released  from  liability  for  injury.  It  might  happen  that  an 
employee  losing  a  leg  or  an  ann  could  collect  through  the  courts  $5,000  damages. 
Under  the  relief  department  system  he  may  receive  $100,  of  which  he  himself  nas 
contributed  $80,  while  the  company  has  paid  only  $20.  Since  the  employees  pay 
nmch  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  operating  the  funds,  they  should  have  a 
majority  of  representatives  upon  the  boards  which  manage  them.  In  fact,  however, 
while  the  companies  allow  the  employees  some  voice  in  managing  the  departments, 
they  retain  for  themselves  a  majority  of  representatives  in  the  management,  and  vir- 
tually dictate  the  policy. 

The  witness  quotes  a  paper,  prepared  by  the  editor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers'  Joumaf,  printed  September,  1896,  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
membership  in  the  relief  department  on  the  Plant  System.  The  application  provides 
that  members  must  insure  in  the  class  corresponding  to  the  salary  which  they  actually 
receive.  It  also  provides  that  free  medical  and  surgical  attendance  shall  be  given 
by  the  company's  surgeons  to  all  members. 

Mr.  Fuller  trifles  that  in  a  leading  old  line  apcident  insurance  company  for  an 
insurance  of  $1,000  against  death  by  accident  or  otherwise,  with  a  weekly  indemnity 
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of  $7.50  on  accoant  of  injury,  the  rate  of  payment  tor  the  middle  clase  of  risks  (not 
those  extra  hazardous)  is  $10.12  per  year,  while  in  the  relief  department  on  the 
Plant  System,  practically  the  same  insurance,  except  that  only  $600  is  paid  in  case 
of  death  from  natural  causes,  costs  $24  per  year.  For  an  insurance  of  $2,500,  with 
$12.50  per  week  during  the  accident,  the  old  line  company  charges  $18.75  per  year, 
the  Plant  System  $51  per  year.  The  old  line  company  does  not  provide  for  sick 
benefits,  but  on  railroads  where  hospital  departmente  are  maintained,  the  pavments 
for  the  class  covered  ly  the  $1,000  policy  on  the  Plant  System  do  not  excee(f  $4.50, 
and  those  for  the  $2,500  class,  $12  per  year,  while  the  excess  of  the  charjfe  on  the 
Plant  System  above  the  old  line  company  is  $13.88  and  $32.25  for  these  respective 
classes. 

In  the  case  of  extrahazardous  employments,  corresponding  to  the  first  class  of 
employees  named  by  the  Plant  System,  the  old  line  company  charges,  for  a  $2,500 
policy,  with  $15  weekly  indemnity  during  the  injury  by  accident,  $51.36  per  year. 
On  the  Plant  System  the  same  policy  costs  $66  per  year.  Moreover,  on  the  Plant 
System  an  employee  dying  a  natural  death  receives  only  $1,250,  while  the  old  line 
company  pays  the  full  amount.  Sixty  per  cent  of  railroad  employees  die  natural 
deaths,  so  that  the  expense  in  the  Plant  System  is  much  greater,  so  the  article  main- 
tains, than  in  the  old  line  company. 

This  article  also  makes  comparison  between  the  cost  of  insurance  on  the  Plant  Sys- 
tem and  in  the  insurance  department  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Ijocomotive  Engineers. 
The  Brotherhood  does  not  provide  for  weekly  benefits  on  account  of  sickness  or 
injury,  but  does  pay  a  benefit  equal  to  the  amount  of  death  benefit  in  case  of  the  loss 
of  a  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  while  the  Plant  System  makes  no  such  payment.  The  cost 
of  carrying  a  $2,500  insurance  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  fengineers  in  1898 
was  $41. 66,  while  various  local  divisions  of  the  Brotherhood  provide  a  weekly  indem- 
nity equal  to  that  on  the  Plant  System,  at  the  rate  of  $9  per  year,  making  a  total  cost 
for  $2,500,  with  weekly  indemnity,  $60.66.  This  provides  abenefit  for  loss  of  hand, 
foot,  or  eye,  and  the  full  amount  is  paid  in  case  of  natural  deaths.  The  cost  on  the 
Plant  System,  without  payments  for  lof«  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  with  a  payment 
of  only  one-half  the  indemnity  in  case  of  natural  deaths,  is  $66  for  the  first  class,  cor- 
responding to  the  members  of  the  firemen'.«i  organization.  The  article  calculates  that 
if  the  Brotherhood  paid  no  more  benefits  than  the  Plant  System,  it  could  furnish 
insurance  for  $22.50  per  year. 

These  figures  are  tested  in  another  way.  If  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  pay  $50.66  per  year  for  accident  and  death  insurance  and 
weekly  indemnities,  it  would  amount  to "$854, 127.60  in  the  year  In  1899  the  Broth- 
erhooa  paid  253  policies  for  deaths  and  permanent  disabilitv,  amounting,  at  $2,500 
each,  to  $630,000,  leaving  $224,127.60  to  meet  the  weekly  indemnities.  On  the  Plant 
System  a  payment  of  $66  per  year  for  an  etjual  number  of  memljers  would  amount  to 
$1,112,760.  "  This  company  would  have  paid  only  214  policies,  the  others  paid  by  the 
engineers  being  for  disability.  The  numlHjr  of  natural  deaths  in  1899,  for  which 
insurance  was  paid  by  the  Brotherhoo<l,  was  141.  For  these  the  Plant  System  would 
have  paid  only  $1,2.50  each.  The  totjil  payments  therefore  by  the  Plant  System, 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  tho.se  met  by  the  Brotherhood'in  1899,  would  have 
been  only  $358,750,  leaving  a  balance  of  $754,010  for  the  payment  of  weekly  benefits, 
$529,873  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Brotherhoo<i. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article,  this  system  meant  that  the  employees 
w^ere  meeting  the  cost  of  their  insurance,  and  were  "contributing  toward  the  general 
profits  of  the  company.  The  advantage  of  the  system  to  the  company  would'be  the 
more  conspicuous  if  the  diminution  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  local  depart- 
ment, because  of  the  release  of  the  company  from  liability  for  damages,  were  calculated. 

Mr.  Fuller  also  refers  to  an  editorial  from  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  of 
May,  1893,  regarding  the  Reading  Relief  As.«ociatioii.  In  the  preceding  year  the 
receipts  of  the  association  had  been  $262,787  and  the  disbursements  $241,101."  Under 
the  guise  of  philanthropy  it  was  declared  the  company  took  more  from  the  men  than 
it  paid  them,  holding  the  balance  in  "anything  but  a  reliable  depository."  (43, 
53-58.) 

6.  Opimon*  of  railway  organizatiom  regarding  the  relief  snjMem. — Mr.  Fuller,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Cowen,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
that  he  believed  99  per  cent  of  the  employees  of  the  company  approved  the 
relief  syst«m,  submitted  a  tabulation  of  replies  made  by  the  local  lodges  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads  to  certain  interrogatories  sent  out  in  February,  1900.  On  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  system  there  were  replies  from  28  local  lodges,  m  26  cities  and  7  States,  repre- 
senting 1,674  members.    All  of  these  replies  declare  that  membership  in  the  relief 
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department  of  the  system  is  considered  to  be  compulsory,  that  men  do  not  receive 
employment  imless  they  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  department,  and  that 
the  actions  of  the  company's  representatives  make  the  men  believe  that  the  blank 
must  be  filled.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  replies  say  that  employees  who  are 
already  in  the  service  and  not  members  of  the  department  are  coerced  into  joining 
it  The  percentage  is  low,  because  in  24  per  cent  of  the  lodges  all  the  members 
belong  to  the  relief  department,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  coerce  them. 

Ninety-two  ijer  cent  of  the  replies  from  the  lodges  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
express  the  opinion  that  membership  in  the  relief  department  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations,  while  all  of  the  replies  declare  that  it  is 
unfair  that  employees  should  be  required  to  release  the  company  from  responsibility 
for  injury,  and  further  express  the  opinion  that  the  chief  object  of  the  railroad  com- 
IMny  in  maintaining  the  department  is  to  secure  such  release. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  system  replies  were  received  from  45  lodges,  in  8  different 
States,  representing  4,031  members.  Although  membership  in  the  relief  department 
of  that  system  is  nominally  not  compulsory,  96  per  cent  of  these  replies  declare  that 
the  employees  consider  it  to  be  practically  compulsory.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of 
the  replies  declare  that  men  seeKing  emplovment  do  not  receive  it  unless  they 
become  members,  and  several  of  the  other  replies  qualify  their  statements  to  the  con- 
trary. Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  replies  state  that  blank  applications  for  member- 
ship in  the  relief  department  are  handed  to  new  employees  without  solicitation  on 
their  part,  and  83  percent  say  that  the  company's  representatives  lead  the  applicant 
to  suppose  that  he  must  join  the  department.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  lodges 
report  that  employees  already  in  service  and  not  members  of  the  department  are 
virtuallv  coerced  into  joining  it,  and  various  methods  of  coercion  are  enumerated. 

All  of  the  replies  from  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  express  the  belief  that  the  relief 
department  tends  to  keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations,  and  that  it  is  unfair 
that  members  should  be  required  to  release  the  company  from  responsibilty  for  injury. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  replies  hold  that  the  prime  object  of  railroad  companies 
in  operating  these  departments  is  to  release  themselves  from  liability  and  to  alienate 
their  employees  from  the  brotherhoods. 

The  witness  also  submitted  several  letters,  received  from  members  of  the  relief 
department  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  confirming  the 
statements  made  by  the  lodges  of  the  railroad  trainmen.  One  of  these  letters  states 
that  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  promises  that  members  of  the  relief 
department  reaching  the  age  of  65  years  shall  be  pensioned,  the  writer's  father,  who 
has  been  employed  49  years,  is  now  71  years  old  and  is  told  that  he  can  not  be  given 
a  pension  because  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  fund.     (59-68. ) 

O.  I7se  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees. — Mr.  Fuller  states  that 
formerly  railway  employees  used  intoxicants  to  a  dangerous  extent,  but  that  largely 
through  the  influence  of  railway  brotherhoods  this  is  no  longer  the  case.     (71. ) 

Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  declares  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicants  while  on  duty  is  strictly  enforced  on  all  the 
larger  roads,  and  also  the  habitual  use  of  them  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where 
they  are  sold.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules  has  had  a  most  excellent  effect,  and 
drunkenness  is  rare  among  railroad  men,  where  it  was  very  common  20  years  ago. 
•"8.) 


H.  Liabor  organizations. — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  has  been  an  employer  of  labor  nearly  all  his  life  and  haa 
been  opposed  to  labor  organizations,  but  he  is  less  opposed  to  them  than  he  was. 
Within  the  last  half  dozen  years  he  has  met  officers  and  representatives  of  such 
bodies,  and  he  finds  them  to  be  intelligent  and  not  unreasonable.  In  the  recent 
sheet-steel  trouble  the  labor  leaders  have  showed  themselves  as  intelligent  in  their 
line  of  business  as  the  managers  of  the  Carnegie  works  are  in  theirs.  He  has  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  organized  labor  has  asserted  itself,  and  there  has  been  a  meet- 
ing of  the  two  parties,  in  which  the  trouble  has  not  been  brought  to  a  settlement. 
Most  strikes,  he  thinks,  could  be  avoided  and  most  differences  settled  by  a  friendly 
plan  of  arbitration  and  a  recognition  of  labor  associations.  He  does  not  see  any  dif- 
ference of  principle  between  consulting  the  men  who  are  in  a  workshopdirectly  and 
meeting  three  or  four  intelligent  men  who  are  their  representatives.  Five  thousand 
men  in  a  big  works  can  not  come  in  a  body  to  the  proprietors.  The  men  who  con- 
trol the  great  modem  industries  do  not  know  their  workmen  as  the  smaller  employers 
of  earlier  days  did  and  do  not  know  their  work  or  their  rights  or  their  wrongs.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  the  difficulties  and  the  rights  of  workmen  are  to  be  settled  other- 
wise than  by  recognizing  the  right  to  organize  and  the  right  of  representation.  (639, 
648,  649.) 
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I.  Arbitration  and  conciliation  In  general. — Mr.  Grkene.  of  the  Audit 
Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  labor  matters 
believes  in  some  organization  of  labor.  It  is  as  necessary  as  combination  of  capital. 
At  the  same  time  the  control  of  business  can  not  wholly  be  given  over  to  labor  organ- 
izations. In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  trade  unions  have  practically  stopped 
improvements  in  machinery.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  best  way  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  labor  is  by  conciliation  between  representatives  of  organized  labor 
and  of  employers.  If  disputes  result  in  actual  cessation  of  work,  arbitration  might 
be  necessary.  It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  to  have  labor  unions  incorporated  in 
order  that  they  might  be  responsible  in  contracts  which  they  make  with  employers. 
(474.) 

Mr.  Haddock,  independent  coal  operator,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration  is 
desirable  in  the  case  of  labor  disputes  in  which  the  public  interests  are  deeply 
involved,  as  in  the  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1900.  Some  means  ought  to  be  devised 
to  settle  a  difficulty  which  results  in  so  much  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  com- 
munity. The  witness  admits  that  there  is  difficulty  in  establishing  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. It  is  hard  to  compel  men  to  work  or  to  compel  employers  to  run  their 
establishments.  He  believes  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  trade  unions  incor- 
porated, so  that  they  would  be  responsible  in  making  contracts  and  in  carrying  out 
the  decisions  of  arbitrators.     (533.) 

Mr.  Walter,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  believes  that  eSort  should 
be  made  to  minimize  the  amount  of  friction  between  employers  and  emnlovees.  He 
thinks  that  as  a  general  thing  labor  organization  is  desirable,  and  puts  the  laborer  in 
a  better  position  to  discuss  conditions  with  his  employer.  The  witness  is  doubtful 
as  to  the  desirability  of  compulsory  arbitration,  even  m  the  case  of  strikes  affecting 
such  industries  as  the  anthracite  coal  industry,  where  the  public  interests  are  deeply 
concerned.  If  there  could  be  some  arrangement  by  which  the  public  should  protect 
the  employers  against  loss  under  other  conditions,  it  might  be  proper  to  compel  the 
employers  to  re^rd  the  interests  of  the  public  in  their  disputes  with  their  working- 
men.     (546,547.) 

Mr.  Saward,  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  declares  himself  in  favor  of  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  labor  and  capital.  He  does  not,  however,  believe  in  compulsory 
arbitration.  Although  the  public  suffers  greatly  from  strikes  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  the  people  directly  concerned  must  fight  these  mat- 
ters out — they  do  not  want  to  bring  in  a  third  party.  The  proper  way  to  settle  the 
conditions  of  labor  is  by  conference  of  employers  and  employees.  The  witness  has 
seen  conferences  in  the  coal  trade.  The  operators  sit  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  the 
men  on  the  other  side,  the  table  being  wide  enough  so  that  they  can  not  hit  one 
another.  At  the  first  session  they  almost  come  to  blows,  at  the  second  session  they 
are  more  sober,  and  the  third  time  they  straighten  out  their  disputes.     (520. ) 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  tliinks  that  the  time  has  hardly  come  when  we 
can  have  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  even  those  which  greatly  affect 
the  public,  like  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  with  justice  to  either  party.  It  certainly 
would  be  desirable  to  prevent  such  serious  disputes  if  it  could  be  done  fairly. 
(556,567.) 

Mr.  Flbhino,  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  provided  both  parties  are  equally  responsi- 
ble. He  recognizes  the  right  of  the  public  as  a  party  in  mterest.  At  the  same  time, 
compulsion  would  be  undesirable  if  it  could  be  applied  only  to  the  operator.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  compel  the  laborer  to  obey  the  decision  of  arbitrators,  since  he  has 
no  property.     (542. ) 

J.  Chlneie  and  Japanese  in  California. — Mr.  Wheblbr  says  that  the 
Chinese  question  is  not  especially  a  live  one  in  California  at  present  The  people 
anticipate  no  difficulty  in  securine  the  reenactment  of  the  exclusion  law.  It  is  most 
assuredly  desirable  that  it  should  be  reenacted.  The  Chinese  are  not  increasing  as 
compared  with  the  general  population,  and  the  witness  even  believes  that  the  census 
will  show  a  decrease  throughout  the  State,  as  it  certainly  will  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  Chinese  have  made  a  competency  and  returned  to  Cnina.  Mr.  Wheeler  does 
not  regard  the  Japanese  with  the  same  disfavor  as  the  Chinese.  From  a  commer- 
cial and  business  standpoint  the  Chinese  are  undesirable.  They  are  conservative, 
and  continue  to  wear  Chinese  clothes  and  eat  Chinese  food  and  to  live  herdeil 
together  like  cattle.  Thus  they  undersell  American  workingmen.  Moreover,  they 
send  their  earnings  back  to  China,  and  buy  much  of  the  merchandise  which  they 
use  from  China.  The  Japanese  on  the  other  hand  soon  adopt  American  food  and 
clothes  and  create  a  demand  for  American  goods.  The  witness  has  heard  some  com- 
plaint from  labor  organizations  regarding  them,  but  from  the  commercial  standpoint 
they  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  Chinese.     (756. ) 
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XVn.  LABOB  OONNBOTKD  WITH  WAIEB  TKAITSPO&TATION. 

A.  Ocean  and  coastiriie  transportation. — 1.  Navigcdian  laws  and  condition 
c^tailort. — Mr.  Hayne  saya  that  the  conditions  suggested  by  Mr.  Furuseth,'  of  the 
»eamen'a  Union,  and  the  proposed  law  which  the  seamen  themselves  drafted  to 
amend  the  navigation  laws  for  the  improvement  in  personnel  of  the  merchant 
marine  do  not  ^  any  further  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
than  the  regulations  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Ctompany.  He  quotes  from  that 
proposed  law  and  from  the  r^ulations  of  the  company  m  support  of  his  statement. 
(422,423.) 

Mr.  Pbnjb,  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  states  that  the  condition  of  the  seamen 
in  the  coastwise  trade  is  far  better  than  that  of  those  engaged  in  lake  commerce. 
The  men  generally  get  watch  and  watch,  and  none  but  competent  men  are  employed. 
The  wages  are  better  than  on  the  lakes,  the  poorest  wages  being  $20  per  month  some 
years  ago.  At  present  on  the  Pacific  coast  wages  are  $45  per  month,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  from  $25  to  $35  per  month.  The  highest  wages  on  tne  lake  passenger  boats 
for  a  deckhand  is  $35.  The  coastwise  men  work  fewer  hours,  and  the  loading  is 
done'by  longshoremen  principally.     (408,  409. ) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that,  generally  speaking,  he  believes  the  regulations  of  the  coast- 
wise vessels  are  in  advance  of  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States.     (414.) 

2.  Terms  of  employment  on  ship — Coagtwise  trangporUUimi. — Mr.  Hayne  statM  that 
the  terms  of  emplojonent  are  controlled  by  what  are  known  as  "shipping  articles," 
prescribed  bv  law,  in  which  the  contract  of  employment  is  clearly  expressed.  The 
shipping  article  is  in  writing;  it  is  read  over  to  the  men  when  they  sign,  and  copies 
of  it  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  shipboard.  He  believes  the  fact  that  there 
are  continued  applications  for  employment  on  the  coastwise  vessels,  while  the  tramp 
steamers  find  it  necessary  to  have  agents  to  secure  help,  is  an  indication  that  the 
conditions  of  the  men  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  better  than  on  the  sailing  vessels. 
Under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company 
there  is  a  personal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  men.  Men  are  engaged  for  the 
voyage  at  the  time  of  their  first  signing.  They  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  month. 
They  have  the  right  to  leave  at  any  port,  provided  they  leave  immediately  after  the 
ship  is  docked.  The  employer  has  the  right  of  dismissal  at  the  ports.  There  is  a 
custom  in  coastwise  trafiic  of  giving  the  men  a  furlough  of  a  few  hours  at  the  termi- 
nal cities  when  the  vessel  lands.  The  shipping  articles  contain  a  provision  favorable 
to  the  employees  that,  "while  without  any  cause  notice  to  either  party  terminates 
the  service  of  any  signer  at  the  expiration  of  any  voyage  as  prescribed  in  the  articles, 
it  is  presumed  that  this  provision  will  not  be  enforced  to  the  hurt  or  disadvantage  of 
any  employees  without  good  and  suflScient  cause,  but  that  reasonable  opportunity 
will  be  afiorded  for  return  to  the  port  of  embarkation."     (413-415.) 

3.  Sailors'  rights  and  remedies. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  in  case  of  an  injury  to  a 
sailor  engaged  in  coastwise  transportation  or  of  any  difference  in  construction  of  the 
terms  of  employment,  the  employee  has  the  right,  if  the  injury  occurred  on  land  or 
if  the  contract  should  not  be  a  maritime  contract,  to  seek  r^reas  in  the  State  courts, 
but  if  the  injury  occurred  on  ship,  or  if  the  contract  was  a  maritime  contract,  they 
would  have  recourse  either  in  tne  State  courts,  or  in  the  United  States  courts  in 
admiralty.  The  employees  prefer  the  State  courts,  because  they  secure  juries  there 
more  favorable  to  their" cause  than  in  the  Federal  court.  There  is  suSicient  means 
of  redress  for  any  injury  to  employees.  The  most  common  method  among  sailors  is 
to  apply  to  a  United  States  district  court  commissioner,  who  hears  the  case,  and  may 
pass  It  on  to  the  court  for  a  hearing.     (418. ) 

4.  Sailors'  rations. — Mr.  Hayne  states  that  his  company  has  adopted  the  ocean 
ration  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1898.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  that 
law  appliM  to  coastwise  vessels,  but  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
finally  held  that  it  did.  The  men  on  the  vessels  of  this  company,  however,  fare  very 
much  better  than  the  law  prescribes,  because  of  the  additional  amount  of  supplies 
the  vessels  are  required  to  put  on  board  for  their  regular  passenger  trafBc,  a  good 
deal  of  which  is  not  used  by  the  passengers  and  is  turned  over  to  the  sailors.  (414, 
416.) 

5.  Wages  of  seamen. — The  following  shows  the  wage  rate  of  the  various  employees 
of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Companv,  board  and  accommodation  being  given 
to  the  ship  men  in  addition:  Masters,  |l50  to  $250  a  month;  first  officers,  $75; 
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second  officers,  $55;  boatswains,  $30;  quartermaatera,  $30;  sailors,  $25;  chief  enp- 
ueers,  $120;  first  engineers,  $75;  second  engineers,  $(30;  oilers,  $40;  water  tenders, 
$40;  firemen,  $40;  c^  passers,  $30;  stewards,  $55  to  $70;  first  cooks,  $50  to  $60;  sec- 
ond cooks,  $36;  mess  men,  $20  to  $25;  waiters,  $20  to  $25;  pantrymen,  $20  to  $30; 
stewardesses,  $18.     (417.) 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEu,  president  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  submitted  a  table 
of  wages  for  service  in  that  company  showing  that  the  masters  of  his  vessels  received 
as  much  a8'$200  a  month;  the  chief  engineer,  $125;  seamen,  $25;  firemen,  $40;  and 
various  other  special  classes  on  a  graded  scale,  ranging  down  to  $15  for  deck  boys  and 
$10  for  forward  stewardesses  and  third  cook.  The  average  number  of  the  crew  is  60. 
(448.) 

Mr.  Pbnjb,  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  states  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  German  and  English  sailors  in  respect  of  wages,  the  English  sailor  getting 
a  little  more  money,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  the  German's  money  is  greater. 
In  1881  English  wages  were  about  $12.60  per  month,  and  there  has  been  a  little 
increase  since.    The  wages  in  the  American  coastwise  trade  are  better.    The  wages 

Eaid  in  deep-water  traffic  in  England  are  £4  (about  $20) ,  while  the  coastwise  wages 
ere  are  about  $25.  The  custom  in  foreign  trade  is  to  engage  the  crew  in  Europe 
for  the  round  trip,  so  that  the  wages  are  fixed  there.  Rules  and  regulations  on  all 
the  ocean  vessels  are  practically  the  same,  although  there  are  some  countries — 
especially  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland — where  the  sailors  fare  better  than 
American  sailors,  even  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1898.    (412. ) 

6.  Inspection  of  vessels — Safety. — Mr.  Haynb  states  that  there  are  two  forms  of 
inspection  of  vessels,  one  by  the  Government  and  one  by  the  owner.  The  local 
Government  hull  inspectors  and  engine  and  boiler  inspectors  make  an  annual 
inspection  and  their  report  is  kept  permanentlj;  posted  on  shipboard.  This  inspec- 
tion is  in  great  detail.  The  owners'  inspections  include  a  voyage  inspection,  a 
departmentol  inspection,  and  the  periodical  docking  and  general  overhauling.  The 
most  important  mspection  is  the  one  immediately  preceding  the  voyage,  at  which 
time  all  the  machinery  is  turned  over  and  tried,  the  engines  are  kept  running  15  or 
20  minutes  before  starting,  and  all  the  appliances  of  every  kind  are  tested. 

The  owners  find  that  in  constantly  keeping  the  vessels'up,  there  is  less  deteriora- 
tion; the  deterioration  would  otherwise  probably  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent  a  year. 
Another  condition  that  makes  the  owners  unusually  alert  is  that  if  some  accident 
should  happen  through  any  imperfection  that  might  have  been  discovered  by  careful 
inspection,  all  the  insurance  on  the  hull  and  cargo,  and  every  bill  of  lading  issued 
on  the  cargo,  would  be  vitiated.  A  vessel  that  is  overloaded  is  unseaworthy,  and  the 
crew  have  the  right  to  object  to  going  to  sea  in  a  vessel  that  they  feel  is  in  an 
improper  condition.     (41 7-418. ) 

7.  Classes  employed — Natiotialiiy. — Mr.  H.4YNE  states  that,  generally  speaking,  all 
men  on  shipboard  are  considered  seamen.  There  is  a  subdivision  into  officers  and 
crew.  On  the  15  ships  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  there 
would  be  about  552  men  employed.  The  sailors  are  a  shifting  class  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  there  is  a  certain  stability  in  the  personnel  on  the  ships. 

Mr.  GuiLLAUDEU  says  that  the  higher  grades  of  seamen  are  necessarily  American, 
but  the  lower  grades  are  foreign,  largely  Scandinavians.  Following  the  sea  is  not 
attractive  to  American  men  in  this  day.and  it  is  averydifficultthingtogettheold  line 
of  well-trained  American  seamen.  Prizes  of  high  positions  are  too  few,  and  other 
callings  are  more  inviting.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  find  a  captain  that  has  had  the  old 
training.  The  foreigner  who  is  capable  of  managing  a  ship  must  be  naturalized 
before  he  is  eligible  to  promotion.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  has  only  one  captain  of 
foreign  birth,  and  he  has  been  an  American  citizen  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
others  were  from  Maine  and  Massacha.«etts,  and  have  come  up  through  efficiency. 
To  the  average  seaman  and  petty  officer  the  coastwise  trade  offers  greater  induce- 
ments than  the  deep-sea  trade,  because  they  can  be  at  home  more  and  have  more 
home  life.     (450-451.) 

8.  Larceny  under  United  Slates  navigation  laws. — Mr.  Havne  states  that  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States  fail  to  provide  for  larceny  committe<l  on  shiplxjard 
within  the  State.  There  is  a  general  law  touching  embezzlement  and  damage  to 
freight  and  caijjo,  but  it  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  larceny.  While  the  United 
States  law  specifically  embraces  larcery  on  the  high  seas  and  in  places  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  br.ites,  it  does  not  embrace  crimes  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  several  States.  There  is  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  conviction  for  such  larceny,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  within 
what  State  jurisdiction  the  offense  was  committed,  and  because,  if  it  were  committed 
in  a  jarisdiction  different  from  the  port  at  which  the  landing  was  made,  the  ofiender 
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could  easily  escape  before  extradition  paiiers  could  be  served  upon  him.  Aeain,  if 
the  offender  is  tried  in  the  wrong  jurisaiction,  he  would  of  course  escape  punishment 
and  would  have  a  right  of  action  for  civil  damages  for  false  imprisorunent.  The  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Hay  ne  is  that  the  United  States  statute  in  respect  of  larceny  (sec.  5356, 
Rev.  Stat. )  ahoulei  be  amended  so  as  to  embrace  "waters  within  the  maritime  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,"  such  jurisdiction  having  been  extended  by  statute  to 
all  navigable  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.     (414, 415, 421-425.) 

This  witness  submitted  an  additional  statement  containing  a  draft  for  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  law  on  this  subject  (823.) 

9.  Condition  and  rcage*  of  gteredoreg. — Mr.  Hayne  says  that  the  Merchants  and 
Miners'  Company  employs  continuously  about  1,300  stevedores  at  the  various  ports 
touched  and  pays  them  by  the  hour.  The  stevedores  in  the  South  are  mostly  colored 
men  and  in  the  North  w^hite  men.  He  has  never  known  of  any  strike  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  company's  employees.  The  company  has  regular  gangs  of  stevedores  and 
the  shipmen  are  confined  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel.  While  in  port  the  ship- 
men  are  engaged  in  cleaning  up,  inspecting,  and  seeing  that  the  ship  is  in  proper 
trim.  The  officers  are  often  married  men,  but  the  seamen  as  a  rule  are  not.  About 
75  per  cent  of  the  force  are  Americans,  coming  largely  from  \ew  England.  There 
are  no  colored  seamen.     (413-417.) 

Mr.  Hayne  states  that  the  stevedores  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Company  are  paid  by  the  hour  at  prices  varying  from  15  to  30  cents  at  the 
various  porta.  The  company  finds  a  regular  rate  prevailing  at  the  several  ports, 
which  he  presumes  grows  out  of  an  understanding  among  the  men,  and  that  rate  is 
paid. 

The  rates  at  various  ports  are:  Boston,  regular  time  20  cents  an  hour,  overtime 
30;  Baltimore,  regular  time  20,  overtime  20;  Providence,  16§  to  18J  for  r^ular  time, 
overtime  20  to  25;  Norfolk,  regular  time  15,  overtime  15;  Newport  New^s,  regular 
time  15,  overtime  15;  Savannah,  17i  to  22  r^ular  time,  overtime  17J  to  22;  Phila- 
delphia, regular  time  20,  overtime  20.     (415-417. ) 

Mr.  GciLLAUDEU,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  says  that  at  New  York  stevedores  are 
paid  at  25  cents  per  hour  week  days  and  30  cents  an  hour  on  Sundays  and  holidavs. 
At  the  Chesapeake  ports  in  Virginia  the  rate  runs  from  15  to  20  cents  an  hour.  This 
<liffereni«  is  found  fairly  to  reflect  the  differences  in  the  value  of  labor  and  the  liv- 
ing conditions  between  the  North  and  the  South.  This  company  does  all  its  own 
work  at  all  the  ports.  The  sea  force  will  not  engage  in  loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels.    (448-449.) 

B.  E<st>or  on  veMelt  on  the  Oreat  liakcA. — 1.  Lake  Seamen' g  Union. — Mr. 
William  Penje,  Secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union,  says  that  this  organization 
numbers  about  3,000  seamen  on  the  lakes,  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
number  employed  there.  In  the  winter  time  there  are  four  local  unions — at  Mil- 
waukee, Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Chi(5ago.  In  the  summer  months  there  are  local 
oiiganizations  at  other  points,  there  being  no  occaiiion  to  keep  the  summer  office  open 
during  the  winter  time,  because  the  men  look  out  for  other  employment  at  that  time. 

The  dues  of  the  organization  are  50  cents  per  month  the  year  round,  and  the  initia- 
tion fee  $3.  There  is  a  death  benefit  of  $75,  payable  to  representatives  of  a  6  months' 
member  in  good  standing,  and  a  shipwreck  benefit  of  |30.  This  organization  is  con- 
nected with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  the  International  Seamen's 
Union,  which  includes  seamen  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  on  the  lakes. 
The  Lake  Seamen's  Union  paid  a  per  capita  tax  of  3  cents  a  month  to  the  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union.    The  orjiianization  had  no  strike  fund. 

The  union  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  employers  in  general,  but  has  been 
recognized  by  the  schooner  ow^ners.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  an  organization 
of  the  vessel  owners,  never  recognized  the  union.  The  union  has  no  voice  and  but 
little  influence  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages.     (400, 401. ) 

2.  General  character  and  condition  of  seamen  employed  on  the  lake*. — Mr.  Penje  states 
that  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  10  years  ago  were  more  skillful  than  tho-so  of  to-day. 
Ten  years  ago  about  90  percent  ot  the  men  sailing  vessels  on  the  lake.-<  could  pa.-<8  the 
examination  for  the  Navy;  now  he  does  not  suppose  over  one-fourth  of  them  could 
do  HO.  Many  have  gone  into  other  callings,  such  as  bridge  building,  architectural 
ironwork,  or  have  bwome  gripmen  on  street  railroads,  or  famiors;  this  is  jmrtly  on 
account  of  the  hard  conditions  on  the  lakes  and  the  invasion  of  the  ateammats,  but 
principally  because  wages  have  gone  down.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  men  employed 
on  the  sailing  vessels  are  Scandinavians,  the  others  Americans,  Irish,  English,  and 
German,  only  about  10  per  cent  bein^  American.  He  attributes  the  fact  that  the 
Scandinavian  race  predominates  to  their  love  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  Scandinavians 
havealso  drifted  into  the  United  States  Navy,  where  the  conditions  are  more  attractive. 
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The  condition  of  the  deck  hands  has  retrograded  tremendously  in  the  last  10  years. 
A  self-respecting  sailor  would  not  under  am'  circumstances  make  a  passage  as  a  deck 
hand  on  one  of  those  steamers  to-day.  The  deck  hands  are  so  abused  and  their 
wages  are  so  low  that  it  is  only  the  worst  class  of  unskilled  people  who  are  hard  up 
that  will  take  these  places.  They  never  stay  at  it,  but  when  they  find  what  the  con- 
ditions are  they  often  get  off  at  the  next  port,  forfeiting  their  wages.  On  some  of  the 
principal  lines,  for  instance,  the  Western,  Erie,  and  Anchor  lines,  conditions  are 
somewhat  better  than  described.  Quite  a  number  of  these  men  belong  to  the  Lake 
Seamen's  Union,  but  the  majority  of  the  union  men  are  wheelsmen  and  watchmen; 
they  do  not  usually  take  deck  hands  in.  The  union  is  not  trying  hard  to  organize 
these  men,  but  it  realizes  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. Legislation  could  not  help  it.  If  the  caUing  was  respectable  they  could  get  a 
better  class  of  men  to  go  into  it,  and  the  deck  hand  would  seek  to  advance  to  watch- 
man and  wheelsman.     (401, 402, 403, 411.) 

3.  Sailorif  food. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  on  the  lake  boats  very  poor  provision  is 
made  for  the  food  of  the  sailors,  7  cents  per  meal  being  allowed  for  all  hands.  A 
contract  is  made  with  a  supply  agent,  and  he  puts  just  enough  aboard  to  make  the 
scheduled  trip.     If  a  vessel  happens  to  be  out  longer  than  her  schedule,  everybody 

fjes  hungry.  The  food  consists  of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  coHee  and  tea. 
or  the  deck  hands  the  food  is  put  in  a  bowl  and  handed  to  them,  and  "the  first 
come  is  the  first  served."  The  coastwise  trade  in  that  resiJect  is  every  bit  as  good 
as  the  lakes.  Although  there  is  a  law  providing  for  a  specified  amount  of  food  for 
the  men  on  ocean  vessels,  it  is  not  always  complied  with.    (409.) 

4.  iiailorg'  accommodationg. — ^This  witness  states  that  the  accommodations  for  the 
deck  hands  on  the  lakes  are  of  the  very  poorest.  The  men  are  not  clean  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  their  quarters  clean  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
as  they  have  no  time  for  such  worK.  Their  condition  is  horrible  from  all  points  of 
view.  On  some  of  the  old  vessels  they  have  not  the  required  space,  but  there  is 
space  enough  in  the  more  modern  vessels,  though  even  in  them  the  deck  hands'  and 
firemen's  quarters  are  away  down  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  and  are  very  poor. 
The  lake  boats  provide  mattresses  and  cotton  or  calico  quilts,  but  they  become  unfit 
for  a  human  bemg  to  use. 

In  the  coastwise  trade  the  sailor  provides  his  own  bedding,  and  in  that  respect 
fares  poorer  than  the  lake  sailors,  but  the  quarters  are  clean,  because  the  boats  are 
inspected  and  because  there  is  a  different  class  of  men.  On  the  lake  vessels  the  deck 
hands'  quarters  are  nearly  always  full  of  vermin.  No  self-respecting  man  would  be 
a  deck  hand  on  the  lakes.  The  master  knows  that  the  deck  hand  will  not  remain 
longer  than  he  has  to,  and  of  course  will  not  clean  up  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
required.  The  improvement  of  the  sailors'  quarters  would  depend  upon  reasonable 
hours  and  better  wages.     (409,  410,  411.) 

5.  Wages  of  seamen  <m  the  lakes. — Mr.  Penje  states  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  skilled 
seamen  on  the  lakes  in  1900  started  at  about  $1.50  and  wound  up  at  $2.75  per  day. 
Ten  years  ago  wages  were  better,  sometimes  winding  up  at  $4.50  per  day  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  A  year  ago  the  wages  on  schooners  on  Lake  Michigan  were  $3  per 
day.  The  men  are  employed  between  7  and  8  months  in  the  year,  and  in  mannmg 
a  schooner  they  would  make  about  $300  for  the  season.  The  wages  on  the  lakes  last 
summer  for  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  were  $45  per  month,  an  mcrease  of  $10  over 
the  previous  year.  The  wages  of  the  deck  hands  have  increased  from  an  average  of 
$15  to  about  $20  per  month.  The  deck  hand  has  really  taken  the  place  of  the  sailor 
of  10  years  before  and  the  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  now  are  really  petty  oflicers. 
(401,  402.) 

6.  Hours  of  labor. — This  witness  states  that  where  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union  has  con- 
trol, that  is,  on  the  schooners,  the  men  labor  12  hours,  but  on  the  steamboats  the 
men  work  as  much  as  30  hours  on  a  stretch — 24  hours  at  all  kinds  of  labor  on  the 
deck  and  steering  6  hours  after  that.  After  the  30  hours  they  get  6  hours'  rest  and 
again  6  hours  at  the  wheel.  While  loading,  in  most  of  the  lake  ports,  the  deck  hands 
work  the  longshoreman's  day,  which  in  most  cases  is  10  and  11  hours.  Then  they 
have  to  move  the  vessel  and  make  her  fast  and  pump  her  out  if  she  leaks.  They  do 
all  of  the  loading  of  the  schooners  and  all  the  shiftmg  of  the  cargo,  in  many  cases. 
The  witness  believes  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  regulation  in  this  matter. 
(403,404.) 

7.  Overloading  of  lake  vessels. — ^Mr.  Penje  states  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
smaller  vessels  on  the  lakes  are  nearly  always  overloaded.  He  gave  many  instances 
of  this,  among  others  submitting  a  letter  from  Capt.  Henry  Leisk,  master  of  the 
steamer  P.  J.  Ralph,  in  which  he  chai^d  that  there  was  reckless  overloading  in  the 
iron-ore  trade.    The  complaints  about  overloading  are  usually  in  the  iron-ore  trade, 
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because  of  the  weight  of  that  sort  of  cargo.  The  larger  vessels  can  not  be  overloaded, 
becauae  the  depth  of  the  channels  between  the  lakes  is  not  sufficient  There  is  no 
law  at  present  in  regard  to  overloading  vessels.  The  insurance  companies  insure 
under  a  "free-board  mw,"  but  he  does  not  think  it  is  a  United  States  statute.  The 
competition  among  insurance  companies  is  so  keen  that  they  are  glad  enough  to  get 
the  risk  and  say  nothing  against  overloading.     (404,  405.) 

8.  Undermanning  ofvesseU. — Mr.  Penje  asserts  that  practically  all  of  the  vessels,  both 
sail  and  steam,  on  the  lakes,  are  undermanned,  and  gives  many  instances  in  support 
of  his  statement.  He  analyzes  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  several  vessels,  stating 
how  many  men  they  carry,  and  declares  that  in  practically  every  instance  at  least 
twice  the  number  of  men  should  be  employed.  The  undermanmng  results  in  espe- 
cially hard  conditions  for  the  men  employed.  It  is  also  very  unsafe,  especially  in 
case  of  a  storm.  In  no  other  country  are  the  men  required  to  stand  at  the  wheel  more 
than  2  hours,  while  on  the  lakes  they  are  required  to  stand  6  hours,  and  that,  very  often, 
after  being  continuously  at  work  for  24  hours  preceding.  The  custom  elsewhere  is  2 
hours  on  and  4  off.  He  attributes  this  condition  largely  to  the  greed  of  the  owners 
of  the  vessels.  Two  of  the  "fancy"  passenger  steamers  running  between  Buffalo 
and  Superior,  carrying  from  300  to  400  passengers,  have  1  captain,  3  mates,  and  only 
12  men  that  are  called  seamen.  Last  year  these  seamen  were  paid  |35  per  month, 
and  the  year  before  $25,  which  is  only  f5  more  than  the  deck  hands  get;  they  are 
notcompetent  men  and  are  called  seamen  only  because  they  havea  uniform  on.  Half 
of  them  could  not  save  themselves,  much  less  save  a  passenger,  in  times  of  distress. 
Many  of  the  disasters  on  the  lakes  could  be  attribute  to  the  failure  of  the  vessels 
to  be  properly  manned.  The  majority  of  the  disasters  are  collisions  in  the  Detroit 
River,  where  the  passage  is  in  some  places  only  80  feet  wide,  and  they  could  be 
avoided  many  times  if  an  additional  steering  man  was  on  the  vessel.     (40i5-408.) 

9.  Proposed  regulations. — Mr.  Pknje  states  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Lake  Seamen's 
Union  to  get  some  legislation  that  a  vessel  should  carry  a  certain  number  of  efficient 
seamen,  and  then  give  the  seamen  a  certificate  of  efficiency,  as  every  other  country 
does.  The  certificate  might  be  issued  by  a  Government  official,  in  connection  with 
the  custom-house,  and  the  men  should  be  examined  before  the  certificate  was  issued. 
All  the  members  of  the  union  are  examined  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  imion 
where  the  men  join,  and  if  found  sufficient  are  given  a  certificate  for  the  capacity  in 
which  they  can  serve.     (404.) 

10.  Great  Lake  vessels. — Mr.  Penje  stated  that  there  are  very  few  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  that  are  square-rigged,  most  of  them  being  square-rigged  on  the  fore- 
mast only,  three-masted  schooners  and  barges  being  used.  In  the  modern  barges 
there  is  a  steam  steering  gear,  and  some  of  them  have  an  electric  motor  and  furnish 
their  own  electric  light,  but  the  number  is  small.  In  some  of  the  more  modem  ves- 
sels there  is  a  steam  power  in  the  shape  of  a  "  donkey,"  but  that  very  often  gets  out 
of  order.     (410.) 

C  liongshore  irork — Great  Lakeg. — 1.  InlemalUmal  Longshoremen' sAsso- 
cialion. — Mr.  Babter,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation, says  that  this  organization  was  formed  in  1892,  and  was  then  made  up  of 
locals  of  lumber  handlers  only.  In  1893  its  purpose  was  enlarged  to  include  every 
dock  worker  at  all  ports  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  seacoast,  the  lakes, 
and  the  rivers.  He  estimates  the  aggregate  membership  at  40,000,  and  the  memlier- 
ship  on  the  Great  Lakes  at  from  20,000  to  25,000.  The  chief  attention  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  given  to  the  lakes.  Mr.  Barter  mentions  among  the  workmen  that 
are  members  there  the  loaders  and  unloaders  of  coal,  ore,  grain,  salt,  and  package 
freight,  dock  hoisters  and  engineers,  dock  firemen  and  marine  firemen,  and  all  men 
employed  in  lumber  yards.  He  does  not  think  that  there  are  more  than  1,500  non- 
union men  working  at  these  occupations  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Such  as  there  are  are 
chiefly  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  and  Duluth. 

The  association  holds  an  annual  convention,  at  which  each  local  organization  is 
entitled  to  two  delegates,  but  the  delegates  cast  votes  according  to  the  membership  they 
represent.  The  per  capita  tax  paid  to  the  national  organization  is  5  cents  a  month. 
Local  dues  are  generally  about  50  cents  a  month,  but  they  are  collected  in  most  ports 
only  for  10  months  in  the  year,  and  in  some  cases  only  for  8  or  9.  In  some  locals, 
where  there  are  sick  and  death  benefits,  the  dues  are  collected  for  12  months.  The 
international  or»inization  pays  no  sick  or  death  benefits,  but  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  locals  do.  In  some  cases  the  weekly  sick  benefit  is  $6  and  the  death  benefit 
f  100.  Greater  amounts  are  paid  in  cases  of  special  need.  The  5  cents  a  month  paid 
to  the  international  organization  goes  to  its  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  offi- 
cers and  the  expenses  of  attending  conferences  and  conventions.  These  are  consider- 
able, as  there  are  a  lai^  number  of  conferences  with  employers  every  year.  (307, 
314.) 
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2.  El^ed,  of  labor  organizaiinn. — Mr.  Barter  thinks  that  wages  have  risen  50  per 
cent  since  his  organization  was  formed;  but,  besides  that,  it  has  effected  a  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  men.  It  has  don"?  away  with  the  compulsory 
patronage  of  saloons,  which  existed  under  the  old  stevedore  system,  and  it  does  not 
permit  drunkenness.  The  saloon  evil  now  exists  only  in  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
waukee, where  the  organization  has  not  yet  been  able  to  abolish  it.  In  many  ports 
the  union  fines  a  man  if  he  gets  drunk,  and  does  not  let  him  work  until  the  fine  ia 
paid.  In  many  porta  the  union  forbids  taking;  liquor  on  board  a  vessel  during  work- 
ing hours.  The  enforcement  of  these  rules  gives  no  trouble.  The  majority  of  the 
men  are  determined  that  temperance  rules  shall  prevail.  This  is  partly  from  the 
desire  to  make  it  an  occupation  for  respectable  men  to  follow,  and  it  is  partlv  a  mat- 
ter of  business  prudence.  The  men  work  in  gangs,  and  if  one  shirks  eitner  tlie  work 
of  the  gang  is  interfered  with  or  his  work  has  to  be  done  by  his  mates.  If  a  man  is 
incapable  of  working  properly  because  of  the  influence  of  liquor,  his  mates  want  him 
removed  and  another  man  put  in  his  place.  There  has  been  a  very  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  the  longshoremen  under  the  influence  of  the  organization.  Under 
the  stevedore  system  competition  between  contracting  stevedores  was  often  carried 
on  by  physical  force.  A  stevedore  backed  by  a  strapping  band  of  fighters  would 
drive  away  the  stevedore  with  weaker  followers,  and  ultimately  secure  a  monopoly  of 
the  business.  The  men  were  forced  to  become  brutes  or  l)e  kicked  off  the  docks  and 
kicked  to  pieces.  With  the  growth  of  the  organization  and  closer  touch  with  the 
employers  "  our  brains  have  taken  hold  instead  of  muscle,  and  the  conservative  man, 
the  man  who  had  some  business  ideas,  has  been  forced  to  the  front."     (310-312, 316. ) 

3.  fitrikes  of  longshoremen. — Mr.  Barter  savs  that  this  organization  has  no  defense 
or  strike  fund,  and  that  none  of  its  locals  has  ever  had  to  ask  financial  assistance 
diiring  a  strike  except  in  one  case.  That  case  was  that  of  the  Buffalo  freight  hand- 
lers in  1900.  In  the  Buffalo  strike  of  1899  there  was  no  appeal  for  funds.  The 
organization  does  not  have  many  strikes,  and  has  never  made  an  assessment.     (307. ) 

Mr.  Barter  says  that  there  used  to  be  perhaps  a  strike  a  day  at  the  docks  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  lakes.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  the  organization  has  been  practi- 
cally to  do  away  with  strikes.  The  international  oflScers  always  prevent  strikes  if 
possible.     (.316.) 

Mr.  Barter  gives  an  account  of  the  Buffalo  freight  handlers'  strike  of  1899.  He 
says  that  the  handling  of  freight  was  done  there  under  contract,  and  in  January, 
1899,  there  was  a  change  of  contractors.  The  old  contractor  had  paid  the  men  a 
certain  sum  for  unloading  the  boats,  which  was  supposed  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  men.  The  new  contractor  tried  to  introduce  a  system  of  time  work.  The 
men  struck  and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  and  the  giving  of 
the  work  directly  to  the  men.  The  strongest  reason  for  demanding  the  abolition  of 
contractors  was  the  saloon  system.  Most  of  the  stevedores,  or  freight-handling  con- 
tractors on  the  lakes,  used  to  own  saloons.  The  men  complained  that  unless  they 
patronized  the  saloons  freely  they  could  not  get  employment.  The  strike  was  con- 
ducted in  an  honorable  way  bv  the  men,  with  no  attempts  at  violence.  Some 
violence  was  attempted,  but  not  bv  members  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Barter  thinks 
that  no  union  man  was  arrested  for  violence.  The  L^ke  Carriers'  Association  pro- 
posed to  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  between  the  freight  handlers  and  the 
contractors,  and  see  that  it  was  carried  out  t»  the  letter.  Mr.  Barter  thinks  that 
they  even  agreed  to  pay  5  cents  more  than  the  men  had  received  the  year  before. 
The  men  still  refused,  demanding  that  the  contract  be  let  directly  to  them.  This  the 
lake  carriers  could  not  do  because  of  their  existing  agreement  with  the  contractors. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  men  got  all  they  contended  for  except  the  direct  contract 
with  the  lake  carriers.     (308. ) 

4.  AgreemeniK  vith  employers — Arhilration. — Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  Longshore- 
men's Association  has  a  general  agreement  with  the  Dock  Mana^rs'  Association,  repre- 
senting men  interested  in  unloading  iron  ore  at  the  ports  of  Sandusky,  Lorain,  Huron, 
Cleveland,  Fairport,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  and  Erie.  The  first 
agreement  with  them  was  made  on  March  15,  1900.  In  December,  1900,  an  agreement 
was  made  for  the  loading  on  cars  during  the  winter  of  ore  piled  on  the  docks.  This 
agreement  provides  that  if  any  work  comes  up  which  is  not  specificallv  provide<i 
for  in  the  contract,  the  men  shall  perform  it,  and  the  pav  for  it  shall  be  determine<l 
between  the  representatives  of  the  local  organization  and  the  dock  managers,  and  in 
the  event  of  disagreement  shall  be  arbitrated.  In  case  of  any  controversy  there  is  a 
provision  for  settlement,  first,  if  possible,  by  representatives  of  the  dock  managers 
and  the  representatives  of  the  local  organization.  If  they  can  not  agree,  thejr  are  to 
choose  a  disinterested  man,  who,  with  them,  shall  form  a  board  of  arbitration.  If 
they  can  not  agree  on  a  third  man,  eac'h  of  them  is  to  choose  a  disinterested  man,  and 
the  two  so  chosen  are  to  choose  a  third,  and,  with  him,  to  form  the  board  of  arbitration. 
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It  has  been  necessary  actually  to  resort  to  the  arbitration  clause  only  once.  In  all 
other  cases  every  qa^tion  has  been  settled  by  negotiation  between  representatives  of 
the  two  sides. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  men  shall  continue  to  work  under  all  circum- 
stances pending  arbitration.  This  has  always  been  strictly  adhered  to,  except  in  one 
case.  In  that  case  the  men  had  not  yet  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  thecontract. 
It  was  not  possible  to  educate  10,000  men  on  all  these  points  at  once.  A  disagree- 
ment arose  at  Conneautand  the  superintendent  telegraphed  Mr.  Barter.  Mr.  Barter 
went  there  and  explained  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  to  the  men  and  they 
immediately  went  to  work. 

Mr.  Barter  has  found  the  operation  of  these  agreements  most  satisfactory.  The 
employers  are  al  ways  ready  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  men  and  listen  to  any  grievance 
or  complaint.  The  relations  between  the  two  sides  are  entirely  satisfactorj',  and  Mr. 
Barter  thinks  that  these  agreements  arethe  solution  of  the  labor  question.     (312-316.) 

6.  Direct  contraHs  of  laie-freight  handlem. — Mr.  Barter  says  tnat  his  organization 
deals  directly  with  the  various  persons  who  have  freight  to  load  and  unload,  the 
transportation  agencies,  and  the  dock  managers.  In  some  ports  the  men  work  in 
gangs,  and  the  gangs  take  turns  in  employment,  one  taking  one  boat  and  another 
the  next.  When  a  boat  is  loaded  or  unloaded,  the  foremen  and  some  members  of 
the  gang  see  the  bills  of  lading,  figure  out  what  is  coming  to  them,  collect  the  money, 
and  divide  it  among  all  the  men  who  have  done  the  work.     (310.) 

The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  never  taken  up  the  question  of  any  particular 
contract  except  the  Buffalo  contract.  The  Longshoremen's  Association  naa  done 
business  since  1898  with  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Union  as  dock  managers, 
and  this  means  practically  the  lake  carriers.  The  contracts  are  always  signed  on  the 
part  of  the  men  by  representatives  of  the  international  organization.  The  local  union 
IS,  of  course,  also  a  party  to  the  contracts,  and  is  directly  interested  in  the  making  and 
enforcement  of  them.  The  other  parties  to  the  contracts  are  sometimes  the  dock 
managerei,  sometimes  the  local  earners,  sometimes,  £i8  to  package  freight,  the  super- 
intendents of  the  freight  docks  of  the  different  railroads. 

Mr.  Connors,  the  man  who  has  the  freight-handling  contract  in  Buffalo,  still  ojwr- 
ates  to  some  extent  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  In  those  cities  there  is  competition 
in  the  stevedore  system,  and  he  does  not  have  all  the  docks.  There  is  no  organiza- 
tion of  freight  handlers  in  Chicago.  There  is  an  organization  in  Milwaukee,  and  Mr. 
Barter  understands  that  Mr.  Conners  pays  the  same  wages  that  are  demanded  by 
the  ortjanization.    The  contracts  are  let  annually.     (309. ) 

Mr.  barter  says  that  his  organization  practically  controls  all  the  unloading  of  iron- 
ore  boats,  and  the  loading  and  unloading  of  coal  and  of  lumber.  He  believes  that 
all  fair-minded  employers  on  the  lakes  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the  organization 
rather  than  to  return  to  the  old  system.  He  has  lived  on  the  water  all  his  life  and 
he  has  never  seen  boats  given  the  dispatch  they  have  had  the  last  season.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  especially  in  view  of  the  competition  of  the  railroads.  Under  the 
present  system  every  individual  workman  is  practically  a  contractor  and  is  interested 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats,  and  is  also  interested  both  in  the  question  of 
dispatch  and  in  the  question  of  freight  rates.  Freight  rates  regulate  the  wage  rate  to 
a  very  large  extent.  The  men  are  learning  that  they  must  not  try  to  lift  their  wage 
rat^  excessivelv  or  it  will  drive  the  traffic  to  the  railroads.     (313,  314.) 

6.  Wages  of  tongthoremen. — Mr.  Barter  gives  in  considerable  detail  the  wi^es  paid 
to  different  classes  of  workers  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Among  them  are  the  following: 
Coal  trimming — that  is,  loading — 60  cents  an  hour  for  a  12-hour  workday;  fueling,  fi) 
cents  an  hour  for  any  number  of  hours;  lumber  loading  and  unloading,  50  cents  an 
hour;  grain  scoopers — that  is,  unloaders — 60  cents  an  hour;  grain  trimmers — that  is, 
loaders — 60  cents  and  upward;  marine  package  freight  handlers,  30  cents  an  hour, 
working  10  and  12  hours,  and  sometimes  24  hours  at  a  stretch;  holsters,  $80  a  month, 
and  engineers  $85  a  month,  from  May  1  to  December  15;  marine  firemen,  $45  a 
month  during  the  navigation  season.  In  some  cases  time  and  a  half  is  paid  for  Sun- 
day work.  Several  of  these  rates  are  average  rates  from  which  there  is  considerable 
variation.  Mr.  Barter  thinks  wages  are  60  i^er  cent  higher  than  they  were  before 
bis  organization  obtained  control  of  the  ports. 

Mr.  Barter  explains  that  the  grain  trimmer  or  loader  has  rather  more  dusty  work 
than  the  scooper  or  unloader,  but  either  kind  of  work  is  one  which  a  man  can  not 
stand  many  years.    These  men  do  not  live  to  be  old.     (310,  311. ) 

Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  wage  rate  for  the  unloading  of 
ore  boats  at  the  several  lake  ports  has  been  advantageous  to  the  business.  "One 
dock  manager  is  not  in  sharp  competition  with  another  dock  manager,  because  the 
wage  rate  now  is  the  same  in  all  the  Lake  Krie  ports."  An  effort  is  now  on  foot  to 
secure  a  uniform  scale  for  unloading  lumber.  Such  a  scale  is  likely  to  be  established — 
perhaps  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  freight  rate.    (316.) 
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The  question  of  a  Bliding  scale  for  the  handling  of  lumber,  to  depend  upon  the 
freight  rate,  is  under  discussion,  and  he  thinlta  his  organization  wiU  be  ■willing  to 
consent  to  it.     (315. ) 

7.  Naiionality  of  longshoremen. — ^Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  Irish- Americans  were  for- 
merly predominant  in  longshoremen's  work  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  that  many  of 
them  became  disgusted  during  the  troubles  in  the  lake  ports  and  looked  for  other 
occupations.  In  the  younger  element  that  is  coming  in  Americans  are  a  factor, 
though  very  few  young  Americans  worked  on  the  lakes  under  the  old  system.  In 
ore-receiving  ports  there  are  manv  nationalities,  such  as  Italians,  Finns,  Hunns,  Sla- 
vonians, Poles,  and  Germans.    (SlO,  311.)  ' 

8.  Winter  occupations  of  longshoremen. — Mr.  Barter  says  that  the  closed  season  of 
navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  usually  covers  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  but  sometime*  be^na  in  the  middle  of  November  and  sometimes  does  not 
end  till  May.  The  organization  has  now  got  an  agreement  covering  the  iron-ore 
ports  whereby  about  10,000  members  will  be  kept  at  work  in  the  winter,  in  the  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  upper  Michigan  ports.  Many  of  the  men  go  into  the  woods 
and  work  at  lumbering.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  men  have  become  accustomed  to 
save  enough  during  the  summer  to  live  on  during  the  winter  without  doing  anything. 
Often  they  buy  coal  and  flour  and  other  provisions  for  the  winter  at  wholesale.  In 
the  summer  they  often  do  not  have  much  time  to  see  their  homes.  In  the  winter 
they  can  see  their  families.  Ten  years  ago  not  20  per  cent  were  married,  but  now  90 
per  cent  are  married  and  are  raising  families.     (317. ) 

D.  liabor  In  HiMisiippl  River  traffle. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  the  offi- 
cers on  the  Mississippi  River  boats  are  white  men,  but  the  laborers  usually  negroes. 
Whites  could  not  stand  the  work,  especially  as  the  weather  is  usually  very  hot.  The 
n^ro  has  to  be  paid  pretty  high  for  it.  On  the  upper  rivers,  where  the  traffic  is 
somewhat  different,  there  are  some  mixed  crews,  but  mostly  negro  crews.  On  the 
lower  river  in  the  packet  trade  the  pay  is  from  $40  to  $110  per  month  and  board. 
The  labor  is  not  steady  and  very  few  boats  ever  go  out  with  the  same  crew  twi<«. 
The  "roustabout"  cares  nothing  alx>ut  saving  money  or  having  a  home  or  family, 
and  has  no  moral  obligations.  The  most  of  them  lose  much  of  their  wages  in  gambling. 
The  steamboat  men  are  very  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  laborers,  but 
find  they  can  not  do  it.    The  roustabouts  are  all  strong,  vigorous  young  fellows. 

The  steamboats  provide  mess  rooms  to  eat  in,  and  tin"  pans,  knives,  forks,  and 
cups,  but  the  men  would  much  rather  have  the  food  brought  on  in  a  dish  pan  and  put 
on  deck,  and  take  it  in  their  hands  and  eat  it.  Places  are  provided  for  them  to  sleep, 
but  they  never  go  there,  because  they  want  to  hide  from  the  mate  when  they  make  a 
landing  and  dodge  the  work.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather  they  sometimes  go  down  under- 
neath the  boilers  and  sleep  there.  These  roustabouts,  when  on  shore,  mostly  go  to 
what  are  called  "barrel  houses,"  where  liquor  is  sold,  and  where  there  are  dance 
halls,  crap  games,  etc.    The  officers  often  go  to  thes3  barrel  houses  to  find  a  crew. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  these  laborers  into  a  union,  but  they  were 
only  partially  successful.  The  negroes,  however,  seem  to  stand  together,  and  when 
a  boat  is  ready  to  ship  their  demands  for  wages  must  be  met  before  they  will  join 
the  crew.     (395-397.) 

Mr.  Bryant  states  also  that  Italian  laborers  have  been  tried  on  the  Mississippi 
River  boats  in  two  instances,  but  they  were  not  foimd  to  be  equal  to  the  heavv  work; 
moreover,  they  could  not  speak  the  English  language.  The  wages  paid  the  Italians 
were  $60  per  month  and  board.  The  Italian  fruit  men  employ  none  out  Italian  labor 
on  boats.     (397.) 

Labor  in  Nav  Orleans. — Mr.  Bryant  stated  that  the  stevedore  labor  in  New  Orleans 
up  to  recently  had  been  mostly  white,  but  now  the  negro  is  making  inroads  into 
that  employment,  and  thev  work  cheaper;  that  that  is  steady  labor,  and  the  men 
work  in  the  same  gangs  ancl  form  a  very  close  corporation.     (397. ) 

XVm.— COBFOBATIONS  AND  COMBINATIONS  OENEBAIiIiT. 

A.  Capitalization  and  promotion  of  corporations  (see  also  Capi- 
talizatimi  of  Railroads,,  p.  lvix.) — 1.  Oapilalizalion  of  corporation*. — Mr.  Greeme,  of 
the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  thinks  that  the  overcapitalization  of  railroads  and 
industrial  corporations  has  many  incidental  evils,  but  he  doubts  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble to  check  them  by  legislation.  He  thinks  that  if  it  were  possible  to  require  more 
satisfactory  statements  as  to  the  value  of  as.«ebi,  etc.,  in  the  inauguration  of  corpora- 
tions, the  motive  for  overcapitalization  would  largely  l)e  removed.  (See  summary 
of  Mr.  Greene's  evidence  as  to  promotion  and  publicity,  p.  cclxxiv.) 

Mr.  Greene  does  not  think,  however,  that  industrial  "combinations  and  other  cor^ 
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poratione  are  overcapitalized  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  commonly  believed.  He  says 
It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  manuiacturers  and  business  men  engaged  in  enterprises 
involving  risk  that  tney  must  hope  for  a  profit  of  12  or  13  per  cent  on  the  actual  invest- 
ment, in  view  of  the  nska.  Otherwise  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  lend  out  their 
money  on  bonds  or  mortgages.  Consequently,  when  the  owner  of  a  plant  proposes 
to  put  it  into  a  corporation,  he  finds  that  he  must  capitalize  it  at  more  than  the  value 
of  the  tangible  asaet».  For  example,  a  man  owns  a  mill  worth  $100,000,  tangible 
property.  A  normal  rate  of  profit  on  the  business  is  $12,000.  Bonds  can  be  issued 
to  toe  amount  of  $100,000,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  This  leaves  a  balance  of  $6,000 
of  annual  earnings,  which  can  be  capitalized  in  stocks.  This  half  of  the  earnings  is, 
of  course,  lees  certain  than  the  first  hialf.  There  are  some  people  who  prefer  to  invest 
at  low  interest  with  a  certainty  of  return.  They  will  buy  the  bonds.  Others  are 
willing  to  take  more  risk,  and  will  buy  stocks.  The  stocli^  issued  in  such  an  instance 
as  this  are  frequently  called  water,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  correct  description  of  them. 

Mr.  Greene  says  further  that  the  extra  $100,000  of  stock  in  a  case  of^this  sort  may 
be  properly  treated  as  a  capitalization  of  good  will,  white  the  first  $100,000,  repre- 
sented by  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  stands  for  the  tangible  value  of  the  plant.  The 
witness  believes  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  treat  good  will  as  an  asset  of  the  com- 
pany if  it  is  accurateljr  valued.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  proper  accounting  and 
proper  policy  to  distinguish  clearly  between  tangible  assets  and  good  will.  The 
easiest  way  in  the  inauguration  of  a  corporation  would  be  to  have  the  property 
appraised  by  expert  accountants.  This  would  show  so  much  for  the  plant,  so  much 
for  accounts  receivable,  cash,  material  on  hand,  etc.  The  total  of  the  tangible  assets 
could  properly  enough  be  represented  by  bonds  and  stocks,  or  the  plant  proper  might 
be  represented  by  bonds  and  the  current  assets  by  preferred  stocks.  The  difference 
between  this  amount  and  the  total  capitalization  would  be  good  will,  in  the  form  of 
common  stock. 

Mr.  Greene  says  that  the  value  of  good  will  is  very  frequently  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  profits  which  have  been  made  from  the  business  during  a  series  of  years  and 
also  on  the  basis  of  future  expected  profits.  Capitalizing  it  really  amounts  to  a  cap- 
italization of  earning  capacity.  The  cost  of  promotion  of  a  corporation  is  ordinarily 
added  to  the  common  stock,  not  being  distinguished  in  the  accounts  from  the  cost  of 
property.     (476,  486,  490,  491. ) 

Mr.  Greene  declares  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  better  business  for  a  cor- 
poration having  a  high  earning  capacity  to  increase  its  dividends,  rather  than  to 
water  its  stock.  This  would  certainly  be  to  the  interest  of  the  public;  but  since  the 
people  are  jealous  of  high  dividends,  the  owners  of  corporations  have  thought  that 
they  were  compelled  to  increase  capitalization  in  case  of  nigher  earnings,  so  that  the 
rate  of  dividend  should  be  about  the  same  as  before.  The  fact  that  people  think  that 
they  are  swindled  if  a  corporation  pays  more  than  6  per  cent  dividends  is  too  power- 
ful for  the  theory  of  proper  accounting. 

Still  another  reason  leading  to  increase  of  capitalization  of  corporations  is  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  people  will  pay  more  proportionately  for  a  stock  bearing  low  divi- 
dends than  for  one  bearing  high  dividends.  If  a  company  pays  10  per  cent  on  its 
stock,  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  will  probably  be  worth  about  $150  in  the  mar- 
ket. If  the  number  of  shares  is  doubled,  so  that  they  pay  5  per  cent,  the  shares  will 
probably  sell  for  $90  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  $180  for  the  former  one  share  which  sold 
for  $150.  The  same  attitude  toward  the  value  of  securities  is  found  in  Great  Britain 
as  in  the  United  States.     (486,  489. ) 

2.  Bagit  of  ca^Ualizalion — Stocks  v.  bond*. — Mr.  Rice,  an  oflScer  of  various  corpora- 
tions, savB  that  it  seems  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference  how  large  the  capital  of  a 
corporation  is,  provided  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  bonds.  If  a  corporation  issues 
$16,000,000  of  stock  in  $100  shares  which  sell  at  $10  a  share,  it  is  practically  the 
same  as  if  it  has  issued  160,000  shares  at  a  par  value  of  $10  each.  So  long  as  there 
is  no  question  of  public  policy  or  the  protection  of  the  public  against  excessive 
chaiges,  it  makes  no  difference  about  the  capitalization.  The  value  of  railroad  prop- 
erties, for  example,  continaUy  fluctuates,  although  their  capitalization  remains 
unchanged. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Kice  asserts,  the  undue  increase  of  bonds  is  a  danger  to 
corporations  and  to  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Stock  has  no 
claim  on  earnings  which  can  be  forced.  If  a  company  has  a  lar^  bond  issue  it  gets 
on  well  so  long  as  business  is  prosperous  and  interest  can  be  paid,  but  if  there  is  a 
setback  in  busmess  the  corporation  goes  into  bankruptcy  and  the  country  may  get 
into  a  chaotic  state  such  as  existed  in  1893  and  1894.  The  dangers  of  panics  would 
be  much  lees  if  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  railroads  and  industrial  companies  were 
small.     (736,  740.) 
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3.  PubUeily  in  conneetUm  wUh  promotion  of  corporation*. — Mr.  Greene  says  that 
somewhat  more  than  at  present  snould  be  done,  Dy  legislation  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
tect inveetors  in  corporations,  especially  in  connection  with  prospectuses  and  pro- 
motion at  the  outset.  Some  such  regulations  would  do  much  to  prevent  overcapital- 
ization. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  requirement  of  greater  publicity  in  these 
directions  should  be  accompanied  by  liberal  pro\Tsions  m  behalf  of  corporations. 
On  the  whole,  the  witness  is  inclined  to  favor  the  adoption  of  such  regulations  as 
are  found  in  the  English  law,  which  make  the  persons  who  issue  prospectuses  respon- 
sible as  to  anv  misrepresentations  in  the  statements  made. 

The  difficulty  of  requiring  such  statements  by  legislation  is  that  the  information 
waich  is  necessary  varies  in  each  case,  and  the  establishment  of  definite  rules  is  very 
difficult.  The  need  of  publicity  is  especially  great  in  the  case  of  the  newer  and 
lai^r  companies. 

Mr.  Greene  thinks,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  l^ielation  in  this  direction  is 
greatly  reduced  by  the  precautions  which  business  men  themselves  have  been  forced 
to  take  a^inst  reckless  mvestments.  Wall  Street  has  had  some  bitter  experiences 
lately.  This  was  particularly  true  as  regards  some  of  the  industrial  combinations 
whose  stocks  were  floated  in  1899,  and  which  now  are  quoted  at  very  low  prices.  It 
is  difficult  now  to  float  a  combination  in  Wall  Street  except  on  the  most  conservative 
basis.  Moreover,  the  various  banking  houses  which  are  connected  with  the  pro- 
moting of  corporations  are  becoming  more  and  more  careful  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  enterprises.  A  reputable  banking  house  has  so  man^  business  interests  to  safe- 
guard that  it  can  not  afford  to  promote  a  corporation  which  is  not  on  a  sound  basis. 
Banking  houses  must  protect  their  own  reputations  if  they  wish  to  continue  a  suc- 
cessful business. 

The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  of  other  exchanges,  also  require 
a  certain  amount  of  information  at  the  time  when  corporations  are  listed  for  stock 
dealings.     An  audit  by  a  responsible  auditing  conipanv  is  usually  required. 

The  result  of  these  methods  is  that  the  problem  of  fraudulent'promotions  is  grad- 
ually being  solved  in  Wall  street  without  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  legislation 
crystallizing  business  customs,  and  the  rules  of  the  companies  and  stock  exchanges, 
might  prove  advantageous.     (476,  477,  482,  483,  491. ) 

4.  Expenses  of  promotion. — Mr.  Greene  is  disposed  to  favor  greater  publicity  in  con- 
nection with  the  promotion  of  enterprises.  He  does  not  think  it  imperative  "that  the 
cost  of  promotion  itself  and  the  expenses  of  organization  should  be  stated  in  detail  in 
the  accounts  of  the  corporation.  It  is  the  practice  to  include  cost  of  promotion  with 
the  total  cost  of  the  property.  Over  against  the  vx»t  of  property  are  then  set  the 
tangible  assets  and  intangible  assets,  including  good  will.  Cost  of  promotion  would 
be  represented  by  the  stocks  issued  for  good  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  capitalization 
is  usually  based  on  the  supposed  earning  power  and  the  cost  of  promotion  is  taken 
out  of  that.  The  ordinary  method  of  promotion  is  for  the  promoter  to  buy  the  prop- 
erty for  whatever  price  he  can,  and  then  to  recapitalize  it  on  the  supposed  basis  of 
earning  power  and  sell  the  stock  for  whatever  investors  will  give,  the  difference  teing 
his  profits.  The  expense  of  underwriting  is  often  treated  separately  as  part  of  organ- 
ization expenses.  It  is  not  especially  necessary  to  divide  the  item  of  good  will  as  a 
part  of  the  assets  so  as  to  show  the  pay  of  promoters.  If  a  property  is  bought  for 
$60  and  sold  for  $100  it  makes  little  difierence  how  much  the  promoter  made  if  the 
property  is  really  worth  $100.  Often  ths  combination  itself  so  increases  the  value  of 
property  that  there  is  no  connection  between  the  new  value  and  the  total  values  of 
the  previous  plants.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  certain  crises  people  are  deceived 
into  believing  that  properties  were  originally  worth  more  than  was  actually  the  case, 
and  they  would  know  better  if  the  profits  of  promoters  and  underwriters  were  stated. 
(491,  494.) 

Mr.  Rice,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  promotion  of  various  companies  based 
on  patents,  declares  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  promotion, 
or  to  judge  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  paymentw  for  promotion.  Most  men  who  obtain 
stock  for  promotion  are  expected  also  to  render  st-rvices  for  a  long  time  after  the  start- 
ing of  the  corporation.  In  the  case  of  the  development  of  a  patent  there  are  great 
difierences  in  the  quality  of  the  inventions,  the  difficulty  of  raising  money,  the  risk 
involved,  etc.  The  owner  of  the  patent  in  proposing  to  a  capitalist  or  promoter  to 
furnish  money  to  develop  it  would  be  willing  to  pay  comparatively  little  if  the  article 
were  already  securely  established  and  paying  a  large  profit,  while  if  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  capital  had  to  be  secured,  witli  much  effort  in  obtaining  it,  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  more  to  the  promoter.     (736. ) 

B.  Exploitation  of  patent*.— 1.  Oeneral  methods— CapitaJizailon.—hlT.  I.  h. 
Rice  states  that  he  is  president  of  a  number  of  companies  engaged  in  developing 
inventions  based  on  patents,  such  as  the  Electric  Boating  Company;  the  Consolidated 
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Equipment  Company,  which  produces  electricity  for  lighting  trains  from  the  motion 
of  the  wheels;  the  Ck>nsolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  and  the  Casein  Company  of 
America.  The  witness  declares  that  he  is  not  a  promoter  in  the  technical  sense,  but 
that  he  takes  up  these  inventions  with  the  intention  of  developing  them,  and  not  of 
manipulating  stock  or  making  profits  by  selling  out  The  new  invention,  as  a  rule, 
is  taken  up  before  any  tangible  plant  exists,  and  the  plant  has  to  be  created  out  of 
the  capital  which  ia  subscribed.  The  witness  has  a  number  of  friends  who  have  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment  and  who  will  subscribe  for  preferred  stock,  the  witness  usually 
making  the  largest  subscription.  The  working  capital  is  obtained  by  the  cash  paid 
for  prefeired  stock,  while  the  value  of  the  patents  themselves  is  capitalized  in  common 
stock.  The  capitalization  of  the  patent  is  based  on  the  profits  which  it  is  expected 
to  pay.  There  is  very  great  imcertainty  in  developing  patents.  Out  of  more  than 
673,000  patents  which  nave  been  issued  the  witness  does  not  suppose  that  10,000 
have  ever  made  any  money.  Investing  in  such  an  enterprise  is  like  investing  in  a 
mine — ^the  investor  does  not  know  what  it  is  worth,  but  he  capitalizes  it  at  what  he 
thinks  it  will  probably  be  worth.  There  are  always  some  classes  of  people  who  prefer 
only  safe  investments,  but  others  are  willing  to  risk  their  money  in  an  enterprise  of 
this  sort,  and  the  only  thing  that  makes  progress  is  the  risking  of  money  in  pushing 
new  inventions.  Most  inventions  with  whicn  the  witness  has  been  connected  have 
proved  of  very  great  value.     (732,  733. ) 

2.  Patent  motwpolies. — Mr.  Rice,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  stockholders  of  that  company  hope  that  it  is  a  monopoly,  and 
that  its  patents  will  be  sustained  by  the  United  States  courts.  An  enormous  price 
was  paid  for  them  on  the  understanding  that  they  already  constituted  a  monopoly. 
"Monopoly  has  a  dreadful  sound,"  but  this  species  of  monopoly  is  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  it  brings  millions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  country.  The  invention  of  rubber  tires  for  carriages  has  stimulated  the  car- 
riage industry.  The  justification  for  a  temporary  monopoly  is  the  great  hazard  of 
developing  the  inventions.  It  not  only  requires  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  money  to 
start  the  business  successfully,  but  the  moment  the  article  is  put  on  the  market  many 
others  begin  to  make  the  same  thing,  either  claiming  that  it  is  not  patentable,  or 
changing  the  details  in  some  minor  fashion  and  claiming  there  is  no  infringement. 

(7:w.) 

3.  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company. — Mr.  Rice,  who  is  president  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Rubber  Tire  Company,  says  that  this  company  controls  the  patents  for  the 
Kelly  or  Grant  tires,  which  are  used  chiefiy  on  carriages  and  other  vehicles.  The 
company  is  somewhat  different  from  others  organized  Dy  Mr.  Rice  for  the  develop- 
ment of  patented  articles,  because  at  the  time  it  was  formed  the  tires  were  already 
being  very  widely  used,  and  the  patent  bad  an  enormous  value.  The  company  was 
capitalized  at  18,000,000,  which  was  supposed  to  cover  the  value  of  the  patents  and 
of  the  existing  business.  Of  this  $4,000,000  was  in  preferred  stock  and  $4,000,000  in 
common.  There  had  been  litigation  regarding  the  validity  of  the  patents,  and  it  had 
been  soAtained  in  various  places,  so  that  a  larce  number  of  other  companies,  which 
had  been  started,  went  out  of  business,  and  the  Rubber  Tire  Company  fell  heir  to 
their  business.  It  was  not  a  consolidation  of  companies  in  the  ordinary  sense.  At 
the  time  the  corporation  was  started  the  preferred  stock  was  issued  at  about  par,  and 
the  common  stock  at  about  50.  Soon  after  there  was  further  litigation  regarding  the 
patents,  and  the  stock  has  now  fallen  so  that  the  preferred  stands  about  30,  although 
it  paid  6  per  cent  dividends  in  1900,  while  the  common  is  quoted  at  about  5.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  stock  could  not  have  been  sold  in  the  first  place  if  ][>eople  had 
im^ined  that  there  would  be  such  a  decline.  The  company  hopes  that  its  patents 
will  be  generally  sustained,  and  in  that  case  it  will  have  almost  entire  control  of  the 
manufacture  of  tires.  It  owns  a  plant  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  there  are  a  large  number 
of  licensees  who  pay  royalty.     (733,  734.] 

Mr.  Rice  says  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  raw  rubber,  although 
there  may,  perhaps,  in  the  future  be  an  attempt  to  comer  it.  The  laivest  supply  of 
rubber  comes  from  South  America,  and  this  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  output  of 
Para  and  Manaos  for  1900  was  61,022,585  pounds,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
27,413,469  pounds.     (735.) 

C.  Publicity  of  corporations. — 1.  General  desirabilUy. — Mr.  Gheenb,  of  the 
Audit  Company  of  New  York,  does  not  favor  undue  regulations  of  the  methods  of 
basinesB  of  corporations.  For  example,  such  a  provision  as  exists  in  Germany, 
requiring  that  ii  the  accounts  show  that  some  of  the  company's  capital  will  be  lost,  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  shall  \ie  called  immediately)  or  that  if  the  liabilities 
appear  to  exceed  the  assets,  bankruptcy  proceedings  shall  at  once  be  instituted, 
would  not  be  suited  to  American  conditions.  It  would  be  unwise  to  hamper  the 
great  captains  of  industry  tp  any  unreasonable  extent.    (492. ) 
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Mr.  Greene  thinks,  however,  that  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  of  the  accoants  of 
corporations  than  now  exists  is  desirable  within  proper  limits.  In  his  judgment 
most  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  corporation  officers  in  this  country  are  honest 
In  some  instances,  however,  through  ignorance,  they  inake  statements  which  are 
not,  commercially  speaking,  correct,  although  they  may  show  the  actual  figures. 
There  could  be  no  harm,  for  the  protection  of  investors  and  of  the  general  public,  in 
requiring  publicity  of  the  essential  facts.  One  essential  fact  which  should  be  deraon- 
stiated  would  be  the  real  profits  made.  In  the  case  of  industrial  combinations  the 
existence  of  large  profits  would  then  tend  to  promote  competition.  If  the  corporations 
are  guilty  of  any  erroneous  practices  the  people  will  find  it  out  by  such  publicity. 
The  witness  believes  that  the  American  people  will  deal  justly  with  the  corporations 
if  they  know  the  facts  regarding  them. 

Mr.  WooDLOCK,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  believes  that  if  legisla- 
tion could  be  enacted  requiring  certain  reports  at  the  inauguration  of  corporations, 
and  annually  thereafter,  it  would  be  desirable.  Railroads  are  no  longer  much  at 
fault  in  this  regard,  but  the  industrial  combinations  ought  to  be  compelled  to  report 
as  fully  as  the  railroads  do.     (466.) 

Mr.  RicB,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  says  that  on  gen- 
eral principles  a  corporation  should  furnish  accounts  to  the  stockholders  and  the 
public  as  soon  as  it  is  once  on  an  earning  basis.  In  the  case  of  companies  still  strug- 
gling in  the  developing  stage,  publication  of  accounts  would  be  misl^ding  and  would 
frighten  stockholders  and  investors.  The  witness  does  not  know  that  the  laws  of 
any  State  require  publicity  as  to  the  cost  of  promotion  of  corporations,  and  seems  to 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so,  because  the  costs  of  promotion  must  nec- 
essarily differ  so  greatly,  according  to  the  companies.     (736.) 

2.  Lvnitatums — Expert  audit. — On  the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Greene,  in  the  case  of 
some  classes  of  corporations,  undue  publicity  would  be  undesirable.  When  a  busi- 
ness formerly  conducted  by  a  partnership  is  turned  into  a  corporation  its  real  char- 
acter is  not  changed.  No  one  asks  a  partnership  to  give  information  which  will  help 
its  competitors,  and  a  corporation  should  not  be  asked  to  do  so.  Even  the  share- 
holders in  some  instances  ought  not  to  be  given  all  the  information  as  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  company.  If  this  were  done  competitors  could  become  shareholders  and 
get  inside  information  which  would  result  in  serious  injury.  Shareholders  are  con- 
tinually changing  and  have  little  knowledge  as  t«  what  information  can  properly  be 
made  public. 

As  a  protection  to  shareholders  and  investors  in  the  case  of  corporations  whose 
accounts,  for  the  reasons  su^ested,  ought  not  to  l)e  published  in  detail,  Mr.  Greene 
suggests  that  expert  professional  auditors  should  be  employed  from  time  to  time  to 
examine  the  anairs  of  the  corporations,  audit  their  accounts,  and  certify  officially 
whether  apparent  earnings  w^ere  real  eaminss  and  whether  the  corporation  was  in  a 
sound  condition.  The  general  results  of  such  examinations  should  be  stated  without 
details.  The  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  with  which  Mr.  Greene  is  connected, 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  make  such  examinations  as  he  suggests.  It  examined 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  which  has  recently  been  issuing  mortgage  notes  to 
the  amount  of  $500.  This  comp«ny  guarantees  that  it  will  have  on  hand  at  all  times 
certain  things  as  a  saf^uard  to  investors,  and  it  has  appointed  the  audit  company 
to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  whether  this  requirement  is  carried  out. 

The  witness  implies  that  some  legal_  requirement  of  a  proper  amount  of  publicity 
on  the  part  of  industrial  corporations  as  well  as  railroad  corporations  might  be 
advantageous.  He  does  not  think  that  at  present  the  Federal  Government  should 
undertake  to  regulate  the  accounts  of  any  but  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  Greene  explains  the  difference  between  an  audit  and  an  examination  of  a  cor- 
poration. An  audit  has  to  do  with  the  books  of  the  corporation  as  they  stand.  An 
examination  goes  into  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  to  nnd  out  whether  the  figures 
on  the  books  represent  commercial  facts.  "  The  most  dangerous  set  of  books  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  were  absolutely  correct,  but  they  did  not  represent  the  facts."  Thus 
in  the  case  of  a  railroad  comjmiy  it  is  not  customary  to  keep  maintenance  and  depre- 
ciation accounts.  If  the  railroad  company  wishes  to  make  its  earnings  appear  large 
it  can  stop  repairing  cars  and  keeping  up  its  system.  The  books  would  read  all 
right,  but  only  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  would  show  its  true 
condition.     (479,  482,  492. ) 

3.  Proper  items  o^ public  accounts. — Mr.  Greene  discusses  the  general  items  which 
should  be  stated  m  the  reports  of  corporations  given  to  the  puolic,  especially  such 
as  should  be  prepared  by  expert  auditors  in  accordance  with  his  suggestions  above 
summarized.    The  leading  items  would  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Cost  of  property,  including  or  not  including  good  will,  as  the  custom  of  the 
company  might  be.     (For  Mr.  Greene's  discussion  of  good  will  see  p.  — . ) 
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(2)  Tangible  aeseta,  either  in  one  lump  or  subdivided.  There  are  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  industrial  companies  when  it  would  be  a  serious  drawback  to  have  to  give 
information  as  to  tangible  assets.  For  instance,  it  would  be  undesirable  at  dmee  to 
state  the  amount  of  raw  material  in  stock  or  the  finished  product  on  hand. 

(3^  The  capitalization  of  the  company,  subdivided  according  to  different  classes. 

(4)  Debts  of  the  company,  either  in  one  sum  or  subdivided.  It  would  not  be  desir- 
able in  some  cases  to  show  the  different  elements  of  indebtedness.  The  company 
may  borrow  large  amounts  of  money  from  banks  while  it  owes  only  small  amounts 
for  material.  It  might  create  discussion  as  to  the  credit  of  the  corporation  it  this 
fact  were  known.  At  another  time  in  the  same  year  a  large  part  of  the  company's 
indebtedness  might  be  for  goods  purchased,  and  its  indebtedness  to  the  bank  small. 
Such  matters  would  affect  the  investors  and  should  be  stated  or  not  as  circumstances 
directed. 


(5)  Surplus  of  the  company,  profits  and  losses,  etc. 
(?)  ~  -     -     .    -  --- 


,  ,  Depreciation  <  f  plant.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Greene  this  should  be  as  much 
a  charge  on  the  business  as  money  paid  for  labor.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine 
what  should  be  a  proper  amount  to  charge  for  depreciation.  In  some  instances  the 
amount  should  be  accumulated  as  a  reserve  fund  actually  set  aside.  In  other  instances 
it  would  be  better  to  reinvest  the  reserve  fund  in  the  plant  directly.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  a  company  to  set  aside  a  reserve  fund,  receivmg  2  per  cent  interest,  while 
it  is  borrowing  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  construction  purposes.  (492, 
493.) 

4.  Slock  exchange  control  of  aocounte.— Mr.  Gbekne,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
Yorkj  says  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  requires  a  reasonably  thorough 
examination  of  the  afiairs  of  corporations  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  be  listed 
on  the  exchange.  It  has  been  often  suggested  that  the  stock  exchange  should  also 
require  annual  reports  from  listed  corporations,  with  proper  auditingof  their  accounts. 
The  objection  is  that  the  stock  exchange  is  not  intended  to  pass  on  the  solvency  of 
corporations  or  to  determine  the  value  of  their  stocks.     (479,  483.) 

D.  Rights  of  minority  stockholden  and  of  atockbolden  gener- 
ally.— Mr.  Gbeene,  of  the  Audit  (Company  of  New  York,  does  not  think  that  the 
rights  of  minority  stockholders  are  likely  to  be  abused.  The  courts  are  more  and 
more  disposed  to  protect  them.  In  general  the  interests  of  the  majority  stockhold- 
ers do  not  difier  from  those  of  the  minority.  The  directors  are  supposed  to  be  really 
representative.     That  theory  is  not  always  carried  out,  however. 

Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  there  is  great  tidvanta^  inthe  American  principle  of  giving 
the  directors  of  corporations,  especially  the  president  and  2  or  3  leading  officers,  the 
main  governing  power.  It  would  be  unwise  to  have  dividends  declared  and  business 
transacted  by  actual  meetings  of  the  stockholders,  as  is  common  in  Great  Britain. 
In  this  country  business  men  are  so  much  occupieKl  that  they  can  not  give  time  as 
directors  to  manage  the  details  of  business,  so  that  much  must  be  left  to  the  few  ofli- 
ceiB.  In  foreign  countries  there  are  more  men  who  are  at  liberty  to  attend  numer- 
ous meeting  of  directors.  American  business  men  are  willing  to  take  individual 
responsibility,  even  to  take  action  wHhout  the  approval  of  directors  in  the  expectation 
of  future; approval,  while  English  and  German  business  men  hesitate  to  take  such 
responsibility.     The  American  policy  is  more  advantageous. 

Lists  of  stockholders.— Mr.  Gkeenb  thinks  that  it  is  the  custom  of  all  large  corpora- 
tions just  before  the  annual  election  to  send  out  blank  proxies  all  over  the  country. 
Only  in  this  way  could  elections  be  carried  on.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  in 
general  there  is  any  injustice  to  minority  stockholders  or  any  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  stockholders  in  ascertaining  who  are  the  other  stockholders.  It  is  not  often  possi- 
ble for  a  few  persons  managing  a  corporation  to  continue  in  control  without  holding 
or  having  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  stock.  The  stockholder  can  generally 
get  all  the  information  he  ne«is  if  he  takes  the  right  way  about  it,  although  the 
witness  declines  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  law  is  always  sufficient,  since 
beisnot  a  lawyer  himself.  The  objection  which  the  corporations  have  to  granting 
undne  access  to  their  books  arises  from  the  fact  that  competitors  and  others  some- 
times buy  a  small  number  of  shares  of  stock  for  the  sake  of  getting  information,  and 
take  advantage  of  it  in  one  way  or  another.  There  are  many  people  who  make  a 
bosineas  of  trying  to  obstruct  something  in  order  that  they  may  be  bought  off.  At 
the  same  time,  if  there  were  some  safeguards  in  this  direction,  and  especially  to  pre- 
vent outsiders  getting  information  as  to  financial  matters,  there  would  be  little  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  corporations  to  a  requirement  of  greater  publicity  of  their  stock 
books,  or  to  a  requirement  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  shareholders  should 
be  funiished  to  all  shareholders  before  each  annual  election. 
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_Mr.  Greene  does  not  think  that  the  New  Jersey  laws  regarding  stock  books  are 
violated  or  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  stockholder  to  get  the  names  of  other  stock- 
holders. There  may  be  cases  where  the  books  of  corporations  organized  in  New  Jer- 
sey are  not  kept  there,  but  in  New  York  or  elsewhere.  As  a  general  thing,  however, 
the  corporations,  particularly  the  larger  ones,  are  law-abiding  and  have  all  the  books 
at  their  New  Jersey  offices  which  the  law  requires.     (477, 478. ) 

Mr.  WooDLocK,  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  thinks  especially  that  every  stockholder 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  list  of  all  the  stockholders.  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  this  right  is  given  by  law,  but  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  it,  while  in  some 
States  there  is  no  such  provision  in  law.  As  a  rule  no  one  cares  to  see  the  lists  of 
stockholders  unless  there  is  a  struggle  between  different  jiarties  among  them.  In 
that  case  the  dominant  party  naturally  does  not  wish  the  others  to  see  the  list  of 
stockholders.  Under  present  conditions  a  group  of  persons  may  continue  to  control 
a  corporation,  though  without  owning  a  majority  of  the  shares,  which  would  be  much 
less  possible  if  the  other  stockholders  knew  who  the  shareholders  were. 

Mr.  Woodlock  does  not  think  that  the  giving  of  such  information  regarding  stock- 
holders would  result  in  any  injury  to  a  corporation.  He  does  not  believe  that 
stockholders  ought  to  have  tne  right  to  see  all  of  the  accounts  of  corporations.  Under 
such  a  rule  competitors  might  buy  a  small  number  of  shares  and  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  a  corporation.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  justifiable  for  a  corpora- 
tion in  its  annual  reports  to  withhold  such  information,  for  example,  as  the  actual 
profit  on  manufacturing.  A  statement  might  show  net  profits  only.  In  such  a  case, 
however,  there  ought  to  be  a  proper  auditing  of  the  books  by  experts  to  see  that  real 
profits  have  been  earned.     (466, 467. ) 

E.  Corporation  lavirfi. — i.  Liberality  desirable. — Mr.  Greene  thinks  that  if 
additional  restrictions  are  placed  upon  corporations  the  corporation  laws  should  also 
be  modified  so  as  to  give  them  additional  j)rivileges,  at  least  in  some  of  the  States. 
The  witness  understands  that  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  one  corporation  is  pro- 
hibited from  holding  the  stoi'k  of  another,  which  is  permitted  in  New  Jersey.  Greater 
liberalitv  is  desiiabte  in  this  and  other  regards.     (477,478). 

2.  Federal  incorporation  laws. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York, 
doubts  the  advisability  of  a  Federal  law  for  the  incorporation  of  industrial  companies. 
He  thinks  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  straighten  out  the  State  laws  Uniformity  would 
certainly  be  desirable.  It  is  a  constitutional  question  whether  it  would  be  within 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  charter  companies  doing  business  inside  of 
individual  States,  and  whether  this  w^ould  be  consistent  with  proper  home  rule.  Mr. 
Greene  admits,  however,  that  corporations  organized  in  individual  States,  like  New 
York,  do  business  through  different  States.  He  adds  that  some  persons  advocate 
incorporation  under  Federal  laws  in  order  to  escape  State  laws  which  are  unreason- 
ably severe.     (482. ) 

F.  TrnsUi  and  combtnatlont. — 1.  Generally. — Professor  Parsons  states  that 
the  results  of  the  private  ownership  and  management  of  the  railways  has  been  that 
they  go  into  partnership  with  some  of  the  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus  create  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  trust.  He  instances  the  case 
of  the  beef  combine  and  the  Standard  Oil  trust  as  create<l  bv  railroad  favoritism. 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  public  ownership  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
would  abolish  the  trusts.  As  a  general  principle  he  is  not  opposed  to  consolidation 
of  capital  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  public  interest.  He  does  not  believe  in  destroying 
the  trusts,  because  they  represent  a  movement  in  the  line  of  progress;  each  trust 
being  a  brotherhood  or  cooperation  on  the  inside,  in  that  it  dispenses  with  much 
antagonism  and  lessens  expenses  of  management  and  operation.  The  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  trust  problem  would  be  to  extend  the  limits  of  it  "in  some  way  so  that 
it  shall  cooperate  not  only  internally  but  externally — on  the  lines  of  cooperative 
industry — so  that  great  capital  will  voluntarily,  of  its  own  motion,  tend  to  organize 
along  cooperative  Tines  instead  of  anti public  lines."     (157-158. ) 

Mr.  ScHiFF,  of  Kuhn,  Ix)eb  &  Co.,  bankers,  testifies  that  personally  he  has  had 
no  experience  in  industrial  finances.  Community  of  interest,  no wever,  exists  among 
bankers  as  well  as  among  railroads,  and  they  combine  their  capital  when  they  have 
large  financial  transactions,  so  as  to  handle  a  great  concern  under  one  management. 
He  says  his  firm  may  have  been  in\'ited  to  participate  in  the  financing  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  and  other  industrial  corporations,  and  may  nave  accepted 
the  invitation  to  a  moderate  amount,  but  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details 
of  the  management.  The  combination  of  large  resources  constitutes  what  is  com- 
monly termM  to-day  a  syndicate.     (775.) 

2.  Concentration  of  wealth — Efed  on  opportunities  for  advancement. — Mr.  Anderson, 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  does  not  think  the  modem  con- 
centration of  corporate  wealth  does  away  with  the  opportunities  for  intelligent 
mechanics  to  rise.     The  managers  of  the  rarnegio  Works,  from  Mr.  St^hwab  down, 
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have  all  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  workmen.    So  was  Mr.  Carnegie  himinelf. 
(649.) 

3.  United  Slates  Steel  Corporation. — Mr.  Woodu)ck,  railroad  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  believes  that  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
was  chiefly  occasioned  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  careful  plan  to  compel  some  one  to  buy 
him  out  at  a  high  price.     (464. ) 

4.  Fruit  Iruet  tn  New  OrUanx. — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  there  is  a  company  called 
the  United  Fruit  Company  of  New  Orleans,  which  last  year  bought  out  all  the  other 
companies  there,  acme  13  in  number,  and  put  them  under  one  management. 
This  trust  controls  all  the  fruit  trade  on  the  foreign  plantationSj  and  not  only  raises 
the  fruit,  but  owns  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  transported  and  shipped  directly  to  New 
Orleans  and  to  other  points  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  own  the  cars,  but 
deals  directly  with  the  railroads.  Fruit  is  handled  very  rapidly  and  economically  at 
New  Orleans.  This  combination  claims  that  it  has  not  raised  the  prices  of  fruit  to 
the  consumer,  but  makes  profit  from  the  lessened  expenses  of  management,  and  the 
witness  believes  that  the  prices  have  not  been  increased.     (397-398.) 

G.  Export  prices. — Mr.  Grebne,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  believes 
that  the  practice  of  making  low  export  prices  is  justifiable  in  order  to  relieve  the 
country  of  its  surplus  products.  His  argument  is  the  same  as  that  in  favor  of 
low  export  rates  on  railroads.  (See  page  — . )  Mr.  Greene  adds  that  the  practice  of 
making  prices  lower  abroad  than  at  home  is  common  among  the  manufacturers  of 
all  the  leEiding  industrial  countries.  We  find  a  similar  practice  also  within  our  own 
country.  The  manufacturers  in  a  given  section,  having  a  local  market,  frequently 
sell  goods  in  more  distant  sections  at  lower  prices  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus. 
Thus  a  manuftu^urer  in  New  England,  finding  that  he  is  getting  overstocked,  is  likely 
to  continue  production,  maintaining  prices  in  New  England  and  selling  the  surplus 
in  Kansas  City  or  some  other  distant  market  at  prices  which,  while  they  may  render 
the  Kansas  City  producer  a  profit,  yield  practically  no  profit  to  the  New  England 
manufacturer. 

Because  of  the  advantage  in  keeping  up  production  and  preventing  depression, 
which  results  from  this  practice  of  making  low  export  prices,  Mr.  Greene  believes 
that  ultimately  domestic  prices  as  well  will  be  reduced  by  this  policy.  (484,  487, 
494;) 

Mr.  Howes,  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  testifies  that  no  doubt  a  part  of 
the  trade  with  Canada  has  been  obtained  by  the  American  manufacturers  selling 
goods  in  Canada  at  less  than  they  were  selling  the  same  goods  in  the  United  States. 
All  nations  do  this  every  day.  The  American  manufacturers  are  not  discriminating 
any  more  in  Canada  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country.  No  matter 
what  conditions  of  tariff  exist,  that  is  a  method  of  their  trade,  the  practice  of  mak- 
ing slaughter  sales  in  the  foreign  markets  is  one  that  the  manufacturers  of  all  coun- 
tries employ.  Whether  the  tariff  is  on  or  off,  trade  of  this  kind  will  go  on  just  the 
same.    (716.) 

H.  Concentration  of  trealth. — Mr.  Schipf,  banker,  testifies  that  in  his 
opinion  there  are  more  wealthy  people  in  proportion  to  population  now  than  there 
ever  was  before,  and  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  will  contribute  to  a  larger 
distribution  of  wealth  than  has  ever  before  existed.     (777.) 

XTX.  KISCEUCiAirEOUS    EVIDENOE    NOT    BELATHTO    TO    TBANS- 

POBTATION. 

A.  Reciprocity  mrfth Canada. — 1.  GeneralnecesgityoftradetreatyvnthCanada. — 
Mr.  Osborne  Howbs,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  declares  that 
in  order  to  maintain  and  increase  our  trade  with  Canada  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  a  reciprocity  treaty  r^arding  tariffs.  The  Canadians  are  the  largest  purchasers, 
man  for  man,  that  the  United  States  has.  The  Canadians  resemble  the  people  of  the 
United  States  more  than  any  other  people,  and  thev  may  be  termed  a  "corresponding 
people."  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  trade  relations  can  be  established  with  a 
diaBimilar  people  as  readily  as  with  a  corresponding  people.  The  business  of  the 
United  States  must  be  carried  on  to  a  lai^  extent  with  those  countries  that  are  pro- 
ducing much  the  same  goods  that  the  United  States  produces,  under  different 
conditions.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  internal  or  interstate  trade  between  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  is  probably  mote  than 
equal  in  volume  to  the  entire  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  witness  was  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Service,  the  steamer  on  which  he  ran  carried  all 
the  imports  for  Oolima,  in  Mexico,  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  it  only  amounted 
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to  about  one  freight-car  load  a  month.  In  Cauada  the  market  is  already  eetabliBhed, 
and  the  people  are  willing  to  porchase  of  the  United  States  rather  than  of  anybody 
else.  Tne  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  realize  that  this  trade  with  Ouiada 
gives  employment  to  every  department  of  American  industry  from  the  time  of 
taking  the  materials  from  the  mines  and  the  fields  to  the  time  when  the^  leave  the 
workshop  in  a  finished  state,  ready  for  consumption.  This  trade  is  infinitely  better 
than  mere  mining  and  agriciilture,  because  it  represents  vastly  more  employment  to 
American  labor  and  capital. 

The  trade  conditions  with  Canada  are  eminently  satisfactory,  but  the  diflBculty  is 
that  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  so,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  something 
toward  meeting  the  wishes  of  Canada  in  the  way  of  ^ving  her  a  market  for  what 
she  has  to  sell.  If  we  make  a  treatv  with  Canada  which  is  satisfactory  to  her,  and 
which  gives  her  a  market  here,  we  shall  have  a  clutch  on  the  Canadian  people  which 
they  wul  not  care  to  break.  The  United  States  must  make  concessions  in  the  duties 
on  fish,  lumber,  and  coal.  Agricultural  products  are  relatively  a  small  matter.  We 
sell  Canada  $19,000,000  worth,  while  Canada  sells  the  United  States  only  $2,000,000 
or  $3,000,000  worth  of  them.  A  proper  reciprocity  treaty  would  increase  the  trade 
on  both  sides,  and  would  be  very  desirable.  The  United  States  would  have  more 
to  gain  than  Canada,  and  should  make  overtures  to  Canada  for  reciprocity.  This  is 
one  of  those  arrangements  which  should  be  made  while  the  opportunity  exists. 
(713,  715,  718.) 

2.  Unwise  Amenean  policy  toward  Canada. — Mr.  Howes  declares  that  the  United 
States  made  a  very  fatal  diplomatic  error  and  raised  a  resentment  against  them  when, 
by  the  high  duties  on  foreign  goods,  they  practically  shut  out  Canadian  products. 
We  thereby  forced  the  Canadian  prime  minister  to  adopt  a  national  policy  and  to 
endeavor  to  build  up  manufacturing  industries  in  Canada.  Canada  is  now  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States,  so  far  aa  the  market  for  her  products  is  concerned. 
The  United  States  see  in  Canada  their  beat  market.  Canada  sees  nothing  here  that 
is  seriously  necessary  to  her  welfare.  The  tendency  has  been,  and  is,  to  drive  Can- 
ada away  from  us,  and  it  may  be  that  by  the  "  federated  Empire  of  England  and  her 
colonial  dependencies"  the  tariff  on  goods  entering  Canada  from  all  British  terri- 
tory will  be  swept  away  entirely,  and  the  United  States  will  have  practically  no 
market  at  all  in  Canada.  The  United  States  can  not  afford  to  lose  this  market. 
(716-717.) 

3.  Exlenl  of  Canadian  trade. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  last  year  (1900)  the  Canadians 
purchased  of  the  United  States  $17.50  per  capita,  which  was  much  more  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country  bought.  The  United  Kingdom  came  next,  with  per 
capita  purchases  of  $13.25.  With  Germany,  the  per  capita  trade  was  about  $5; 
with  Argentina,  $3;  Mexico,  $2.65;  France,  $2.15;  Italy,  $1.10;  Japan,  70  cents; 
Brazil,  60  cents.  The  6,000,000  people  in  Canada  purchased  more  of  the  United 
States  last  year  than  the  60,000,000  people  who  live  on  the  American  continent  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Moreover,  the  Canadians  purchased  the  goods  that  the  United 
States  most  desired  to  sell.  An  itemized  statement,  showing  the  relative  balance  of 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Canada,  shows  a  very  larj^e  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  on  a  large  list  of  manufactured  mining  and  agricultural  products.  Taking 
the  Canadian  classification  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1896,  the  net  result  is  as  follows: 


Products  of— 


Mines 

Fisheries 

Forests 

Animals 

Aifrleultnrc . . 
Manufactures 

Total... 


Purchases.  |      Sales. 


(7,438,000 
3,302,000  I 

13..')28.000 
3,341,000 
3,233.000  I 
2,531,000 


t9, 222, 000 

322,000 

2,732,000 

2,30K,0a0 

10,124,000 

28,184.000 


34,373,000  I    52,892,000 


For  the  year  1900  the  trade  was  as  ioUows,  viz: 


Products  o(- 


I 


Purchases.  {      Sales. 

l_ 


Animals  . 
Agriculture . . . 
Manufactures. 


Mines $23,700,000 

Fisheries I     3,titi9,000 

Forests 12,8ai,000 

6,326,000 
2.041,000 
4,857,000 


til,  600, 000 
484,000 
6,200,000 
3,420,000 
19,080,000 
61,362,000 


Total I    52,418,000  ,  101,146,000 
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In  other  words,  the  sales  to  Canada  by  the  United  States  of  manufactured  wares 
for  the  year  1900  were  more  than  $10  per  capita  of  her  people,  and  were  as  much  of 
the  manufactures  as  the  United  States  sold  to  the  entire  world  in  1870,  and  about  one- 
sixth  as  much  as  they  sold  to  the  entire  world  in  1900.     (713-715. ) 

4.  Ooiil  trade  with  Canada. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  trade  in  bituminous  coal 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  about  an  even  exchange.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  geographical  location.  The  Canadians  have  not  developed  coal  mines  to 
any  extent  in  the  interior  regions,  but  have  excellent  coal  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  extreme  east  and  British  Columbia  in  the  extreme  west.  The  United  States  have 
no  bituminous  coal  mines  at  either  extreme,  but  have  them  very  largely  in  the  center 
of  the  country.  The  United  States  supplies  Canada  with  bituminous  coal  from  a  point 
about  150  miles  west  of  Montreal,  nearly  to  the  Eocky  Mountains.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  the  coal  supply  comes  from  Canada  or  New  South  Wales. 
In  New  Ei^land  the  bituminous  coal  now,  under  the  protective  duty,  comes  chiefly 
from  western  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  The  cost  of  mining  the  coal  in  those  two 
States  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  railrmd  haul  from  thereto 
tide  water  is  about  11.25  a  ton,  and  this  advances  the  price  of  the  coal  just  that  much. 
The  mines  in  Nova  Scotia  are  practically  on  the  seaboard.  The  natural  source  of 
supply  of  New  England  is  Nova  Scotia,  and  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  supplies 
the  deficiencies  in  central  Canada,  and  Canada  supplies  the  deficiencies  in  the  eastern 
and  western  extremes  of  the  United  States,  reciprocal  relations  should  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  When  the  United  States  places  a  duty  on  bitumi- 
nous coal  Canada  does  the  same,  and  when  the  United  States  takes  this  duty  off 
Canada  likewise  removes  it.  The  coal  interests  of  Maryland  and  West  Vireinia  are 
exceedingly  strong,  however,  and  they  naturally  object  to  the  removal  of  the  duty, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  threatening  their  New  England  market.     (714-717.) 

5.  The  lumber  interegt. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  the  lumwr  interest  in  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  opposition  to  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada. 
The  market  for  lumber  is  largely  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  It  is  a  lone 
haul  from  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  and  is  a  short  haul  from  Canada.  The  hard 
pine  lumber  from  the  Southern  States  also  requires  a  long  haul.  The  New  England 
interests  naturally  turn  toward  Canada  as  the  place  to  buy  lumber.  She  thinks  she 
should  have  the  right  to  go  to  Canada  for  her  lumber  supply.  If  Canada  is  ever  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  by  drawing  the  Canadians  to  the 
United  States  through  trade  relations.  The  witness  does  not  believe  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  making  a  treaty  on  the  ground  of  equivalent  concessions  without 
regard  to  the  special  products  if  it  were  not  for  the  lumber  interests.     (717-718.) 

6.  Differential  tariff  of  Canada  vAth  Great  Britain. — Mr.  Howes  says  that  about  4 
years  ago  Canada  proposed,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  grant  to  any  other  country  that 
would  give  to  Canadian  products  what  Canada  considered  equivalent  tariff  conditions, 
a  concession  of  12J  per  cent  in  the  duty  then  existing,  to  be  increased  the  next  year  to 
25  per  cent.  At  that  time  there  was  no  country  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer,  except  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason  that  Great  Britain  charges  practically  no 
duty  on  any  Canadian  product,  except  whisky.  In  consequence  of  treaties  with 
England,  Belgium  and  Germany  received  this  benefit  for  a  short  time,  but  at  present 
England  is  the  only  country  which  enjoys  it.  The  differential  has  been  increased  to 
33J  per  cent,  so  that  American  goods  entering  Canada  pay  50  per  cent  higher  duty 
than  is  paid  by  corresponding  English  goods.  In  spite  of  this  differential,  nowever, 
which  amounts  to  about  $10  on  a  shipment  of  $100  worth  of  goods,  American  manu- 
bictures  have  entered  Canada  and  in  very  many  departments  of  trade  have  driven 
out  the  English  manufactures.  England,  however,  still  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in 
cotton  manufactures.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  the  Canadians  to  get  to  the  American 
markets  than  to  the  English  market.  Orders  can  be  transmitted  in  24  hours,  and 
executed  in  48  or  56  hours,  and  if  there  is  any  question  about  the  goods,  the  differ- 
ences can  be  easily  settled.  Moreover,  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
are  more  to  the  Canadian  taste  than  the  English  goods.  The  Canadians  are  more 
nearly  like  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  they  are  like  the  English,  and  they 
favor  the  American  styles  more  generally  than  they  do  the  English. 

This  differential  tariff  was  very  likely  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  reci- 
procity treaty  with  the  United  States,  biit  it  has  now  obtained  such  headway  that  it 
IB  working  out  its  results  on  its  own  ground.  Under  this  differential  tariff  policy, 
Canada  has  a  tremendous  market  in  England.  Their  sales  there  last  year  amounted 
to  $107,000,000  in  value,  and  will  increase  greatly  in  the  future.     (716-718. ) 

7.  Fi»herie$. — Mr.  Howes  testifies  that  the  Gloucester  fisheries  have  been  held  up 
as  the  "nursery  of  the  Navy."  The  fact  is,  however,  they  have  ceased  to  be  an 
American  industry.  American  capital  is  invested  in  these  fisheries  and  certain 
American  officers  are  employe<l  on  the  fishing  vessels.    The  larger  part  of  tiioee 
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engaged  in  the  fishing  industry  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Portu- 
gal, and  are  not  American  citizens.  None  of  them,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  of  the  Portuguese,  will  ever  become  American  citizens.  Out  of  50  or  60  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  fishing  industry  last  year,  not  more  than  3,  possibly  only 
2,  were  American,  and  they  were  captains  of  American  vessels.  During  the  Spanish 
war  the  United  States  Government  sent  down  2  battle  ships  or  cruisers  to  Gloucester 
to  get  as  many  enlistments  as  possible.  They  stayed  there  nearly  all  the  time  of  the 
war  and  enlisted  a  little  over  300  men,  or  about  one-half  as  many  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  arm  one  battle  ship.  Boston  is  not  the  "nursery  of  the  Navy"  and  never 
claimed  to  be,  and  yet  she  enlisted  some  1,700  men  during  the  same  time.  The 
American  does  not  like  the  fishing  business.     ( 71 7. ) 

B.  Orain  elevators  and  inspection — Speculation. — 1.  Minnesota  law  as 
to  elevators  and  grain  inspection. — Mr.  Teisberg,  secretary  of  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  of  Minnesota,  says  that  the  legislature  of  1885  passed  an 
elevator  law  applying  to  the  terminal  points  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth.  It 
was  based  largely  upon  the  Illinois  law,  but  contained  an  improvement  in  that  it  put 
the  weighing  of  gram  as  well  as  the  inspection  of  it  under  State  control.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  do  business  as  a  private  elevator  than  as  a  public 
elevator,  especially  at  Minneapolis.  A  public  elevator  must  take  out  a  license  from 
the  commission  and  furnish  a  bond.  They  evade  the  law  by  not  mixing,  as  they 
claim,  the  grain  of  different  owners.  In  a  public  house  the  grain  of  different  owners, 
of  the  same  grade,  may  be  mixed;  in  the  private  elevators  at  these  terminal  points 
it  can  not  be.  So  the  elevator  owners  themselves  buy  the  grain,  or  grain  dealers 
have  their  own  bins  in  certain  elevators.  There  are  about  30  elevators  in  Minne- 
apolis and  only  6  are  licensed  public  elevators.  At  Duluth,  and  also,  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  authorities  of  Wisconsin,  at  Superior,  all  the  large  elevators  are  public 
licensed  elevators,  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota. 

The  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  appoints  a  chief  grain  inspector  who 
has  charge  of  all  inspection.  He  appoints  a  chief  deputy  at  each  terminal  point,  and 
as  many  deputy  inspectors  as  necessity  requires.  The  chief  inspector's  salary  is 
$3,000  a  year;  the  salarj' of  the  deputy  inspectors  is  $115  a  month,  and  they  are 
employed  the  year  round.  From  1889  to  1899  the  place  of  chief  grain  inspector  was 
held  by  one  man,  who  managed  the  department  admirably  on  a  civil-service  exami- 
nation basis.  During  that  period  grain  shipped  from  Duluth  by  vessel  to  Buffalo  or 
New  York  was  sold  on  the  Duluth  certificate  without  being  seen  by  the  buyer  at  all. 
In  1899,  as  the  result  of  a  political  revolution,  a  new  chiefinspeotbr  was  appointed, 
and  he  made  an  almost  complete  change  of  subordinates.  For  the  time  being,  at 
least,  the  confidence  of  grain  dealers  in  other  States  in  the  accuracy  of  the  Duluth 
inspection  was  diminished. 

When  an  inspector  grades  wheat  his  sample  is  generally  kept  for  the  office.  The 
commission  man's  representative  also  looks  at  the  car  and  takes  a  sample.  If,  in  his 
judgment,  the  grain  nsu  not  been  graded  high  enough,  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
chief  deputy  inspector.  The  chief  deputy  passes  on  the  samples  taken  by  both  par- 
ties and  either  sustains  or  changes  the  grade.  If  either  party  is  dissatisfied,  there  is 
a  further  appeal  to  a  board  of  appeals,  consisting  of  three  "practical  grain  men  at 
Minneapolis  and  three  others  at  Duluth.     From  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

There  is  a  fee  of  25  cents  a  carload  for  inspection  and  another  25  cents  a  carload 
for  weighing.  For  inspecting  and  weighing  out  to  vessels,  50  cents  a  thousand 
bushels  is  charged.  These  fees  give  revenue  enough  to  pay  the  employees  of  the 
department,     (367,369.) 

2.  Mixing  of  grain. — Mr.  Teisberg  says  that  at  Duluth  all  the  large  elevators  are 
public  licensed  elevators,  in  which  the  mixing  of  grain  of  different  grades  is  prohib- 
ited. All  the  grain  of  a  given  grade — good,  poor,  and  medium — goes  in  together, 
and  the  result  is  a  fair  average  of  the  grade.  In  Minneapolis,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elevators  are  mostly  private  elevators,  and  the  owner  can  buy  a  car  of  good  No.  2 
and  a  car  of  good  No.  1,  or  possibly  two  cars  of  good  No.  1  to  one  car  of  fair  No.  2, 
and  mix  them  together  and  possibly  make  the  mixture  No.  1.  There  is  often  trou- 
ble when  grain  goes  from  Minneapolis,  out  of  these  mixing  houses,  to  Duluth.  A 
carload  of  grain,  which  in  Minneapolis  has  been  graded  out  as  No.  1,  is  often  called 
No.  2  at  Duluth.  The  Minneapolis  grades  are  likely  to  be  the  very  least  that  can  be 
brought  within  the  classification,  because  of  this  mixing  process.  A  great  deal  of 
the  mixing,  however,  is  done  for  millers  for  local  consumption.  The  millers,  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results,  want  a  certain  mixture,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  secret  with 
them.  They  instruct  their  men  what  to  mix  and  how  to  mix  it.  At  Minneapolis, 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  private  elevators  and  the  mixing  system,  grain  is  very 
largely  sold  by  sample.  Mr.  Teisberg  believes  that  this  is  rather  advantageous  to 
the  producer.  The  farmer  who  has  an  off-grade  grain  that  could  not  come  into  a 
pubhc  elevator  has  a  chance  to  dispose  of  it.    A  farmer  who  raises  gilt-edge  grain 
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gets  a  premium  above  the  r^nlar  grade  price.  At  Duluth  he  would  get  the  grade 
price  and  no  more.  The  mixing  eystem  and  the  sample  system  are  not  really  advan- 
tageous to  an  elevator  man.  Duluth  grades  are  held  in  the  world's  markets  much 
higher  than  Minneapolis  grades.  Indeed,  Mr.  Teisberg  thinks  that  Eastern  buyers, 
as  a.  rule,  will  not  take  Minneapolis  grades,  because  they  are  mixed  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.     (367,  369. ) 

3.  Elevaior  combination  in  J/tfnneoota. — Mr.  Teisbebg,  secretary  of  the  State  Kailroad 
and  Warehouse  CommisBion  of  Minnesota,  has  no  knowledge  of  an  elevator  com- 
bine nor  of  any  consultation  to  fix  the  price  of  grain.  At  the  close  of  the  business 
dav  the  quotations  of  the  last  sales  are  noted,  and  the  line  elevators  send  that 
information  to  their  agents.  If  an  indejjendent  elevator  wants  that  quotation  he 
must  make  arrangements  with  a  commission  man  to  send  it  to  him  by  wire  or  mail. 
The  price  paid  to  the  farmer  each  day  is  doubtless  based  on  the  market  price  of  the 
preceding  day.    (370,  371. ) 

4.  Relation  of  elevators  and  railroads. — ^Mr.  Teisbkbg,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  has  no  knowledge  of  any  combination 
between  railroads  and  elevator  companies,  but  he  sometimes  suspects  a  community 
of  interest  between  them.  He  does  not  know,  however,  of  any  rebates  being  given 
by  railroads  to  elevator  companies.  He  has  heard  rumors  of  such  things,  but  he  has 
never  been  able  to  verify  them  during  his  16  years  of  official  experience.  (371, 
372.) 

5.  Independent  elevators  in  the  Northwegt. — Mr.  Teisbero  says  that  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  in  1885  or  1887,  the  country 
elevator  business  was  done  almost  exclusively  by  what  are  called  line  elevators — 

'  that  is,  companies  having  offices  at  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  had  a  line  of  elevators  on 
one  or  two  railroads.  The  farmer  could  not  get  a  car  to  ship  his  own  grain.  The 
railway  companies  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a  movement  and  in  the 
way  of  independent  Duyers.  But  Minnesota  has  passed  laws  which  give  any  person 
who  wants  to  put  up  an  elevator  a  right  to  obtain  a  place  for  it  on  the  railroad  right 
of  way,  if  there  is  room  for  it,  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  in  just  the  same 
way  that  the  railroad  can  obtain  its  right  of  way.  A  law  passed  in  1886  gave  every 
applicant  a  right  to  a  site  on  payment  of  an  annual  rental  of  $1,  but  that  was  thrown 
out  by  the  State  supreme  court  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide  for  due  com- 
pensation. The  present  law  was  passed  in  1893.  The  legislature  of  1893  also  passed 
a  law  requiring  railroads  to  build  side  tracks  or  spur  tracks  to  elevators  of  a  certain 
capacitv,  and  to  mills  on  sites  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  if  the  railroad  company 
has  refused  the  applicant  room  for  an  elevator  at  its  wav  station.  The  applicant 
must  pay  the  cost  of  grading  and  constructing  the  road,  ana  if  the  terms  can  not  be 
agreea  on  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  commission. 

The  law  of  the  State  also  prohibits  the  pooling  of  the  business  of  country  elevators. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  pay  the  same  prices,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  each  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  man  in  charge,  his 
standing  in  the  community,  and  his  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

The  producer  has  also  a  right  to  demand  a  car  on  the  side  track  of  the  rauroad  and 
to  have  24  hours  in  which  to  load  it  without  demurrage.  That  makes  the  producer 
independent  of  the  local  elevator  combine,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  He  can  ship  his 
own  grain  and  save  handling  chaiyes,  which  are  usually  about  2  cents  a  bushel  at  a 
local  elevator. 

Mr.  Teisberg  asserts,  however,  that  the  former  policy  of  the  railroads,  of  permitting 
only  line  elevators  upon  their  roads,  has  been  wholly  reversed.  There  is  a  farmers^ 
cooperative  elevator  or  some  independent  elevator  of  that  character  at  almost  every 
station  in  Minnesota.  Mr.  Teisberg  believes  that  the  railroads  are  not  disposed  to 
embarrass  producers  and  independent  shippers  by  denying  them  cars  or  otherwise. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  cars,  but  that  is  not  through  the 
desire  of  the  railroads.  The  grain  is  marketed  within  about  3  months,  and  wlien 
the  crop  is  large  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  terminal  elevators  is  over- 
taxed. Mr.  Teisberg  believes  that  if  a  producer  himself  desires  to  ship  his  grain  the 
railroad  companv  would  stretch  a  point  and  give  him  a  car  in  preference  to  the 
elevator  man.  lie  believes  that  the  fanners'  elevators  receive  the  same  treatment 
from  railroad  companies  as  line  elevators.     (367,  370-372. ) 

6.  Specvlation,  effect  on  fanners. — Mr.  Teisbero,  secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  and 
Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  has  no  opinion  to  express  on  the  effect  of 
st>eculation  on  the  prices  paid  to  farmers.  At  the  time  of  the  Leiter  wheat  deal  he 
knew  of  one  man  who  had  three  years'  crops  in  his  granary  and  sold  the  whole  for 
fl.45  a  bushel  at  the  local  station.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  worth  over  85  cents. 
That  was  a  good  speculation.  Ordinarily,  Mr.  Teisberg  i.s  assured  by  men  who  are 
intelligent  and  who  farm  on  a  large  scale,  it  does  no^  pav  a  farmer  to'hold  his  grain. 
The  large  farmers  usually  sell  at  once,  even  if  they  buy  {utures.     (372.)^ 
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C.  Industrial  and  aip^cultural  conditions  of  the  Pacific  coaat 

(see  a\60  Nicaragua  Canal,  p.  clxxxii;  Oriental  trade,  p.  clxzxii). — 1.  Generally. — Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  industrial  condition 
of  Cahfomia  and  the  Pacific  coast  is  generally  good.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  resources  of  the  country  through  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  parage  of 
troops  through  San  Francisco  has  been  an  eiducation  to  them  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  coast,  while  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  movement  of  troops  have  also  adver- 
tised California.  The  effect  of  this  advertising  has  been  shown  through  the  winter 
of  1900-1901  by  a  great  increase  in  tourist  traveling,  which  has  been  further  facili- 
tated by  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  People  gomg  about  the  State  as  tourists  go 
back  and  talk  about  the  country  and  many  of  them  afterwards  return  or  make  invest- 
ments. The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  also  made  an  efiort  to  brin^  in  settlers 
and  has  introduced  a  special  colonist  rate  of  $25  from  the  Missouri  River  to  any 
point  in  California.     (754.) 

2.  Manufactures  on  the  Pacific  coatt. — Mr.  Whbkler  says  that  the  local  manufactures 
in  San  Friicisco  and  other  California  cities  are  chiefly  those  of  clothing  and  woolen 
goods,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  shot,  cartridges,  lead  pipe,  sheet  lead,  mining  and 
milling  machinery,  harvesting  and  agricultural  implements,  wagons  and  carnages. 
Bar  iron  and  steel  are  also  manufactured,  as  well  as  wire  and  wire  cables  and  nails. 
At  present,  however,  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  not  in  an  altogether  healthy  con- 
dition. Formerly  a  good  many  nails  were  manufactured  on  the  coast,  but  the  plants 
were  bought  up  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  the  nail  part  of  the 
works  was  closed,  because  goods  could  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  the  East. 

Hitherto,  continues  the  witness,  manufactures  on  the  Pacinc  coast  have  been 
greatly  hampered  by  the  expensiveneas  of  fuel.  But  this  difficulty  is  being  avoided 
in  larjje  measure  by  the  development  of  electrical  power  and  of  oil  wells.  There  is 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  oil,  and  it  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  factories  and 
furnaces.  Three  and  a  half  barrels  of  petroleum  are  said  to  be  equal  to  one  ton  of 
coal.  Ultimately  the  oil  from  southern  California  will  be  piped  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Electrical  power  is  also  being  generated  by  the 
streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  conveyed  thence  by  wire  at  a  low  cost.  This  will 
become  an  important  factor  in  running  small  factories.  There  is  also  good  coal  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  though  it  is  expensive.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  gets  its 
supplv  of  coal  near  Tacoma  at  Carbonado,  and  it  has  coal  vessels  running  regularly 
from  'Tacoma  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  carrying  coal  for  use  on  the  railroads. 
(752,  753.) 

3.  J*Vut<,  wine,  and  raigin  industries  on  the  Pacific  coast. — Mr.  Wheeleb  looks  upon 
the  canning  of  fruit  as  a  form  of  manufacture.  He  says  that  the  canning  industry  in 
California  is  a  very  large  one.  The  season  for  frait  canning  is  short,  but  occurs 
fortunately  at  a  time  when  the  labor  of  boys  and  girls  can  be  obtained  in  the  school 
vacation.  Canned  goods  for  export  are  sent  around  from  San  Francisco  in  clipper 
sailing  vessels,  while  the  Eastern  markets  are  supplied  chiefly  by  rail,  the  railroads 
making  rates  which  recognize  the  possibility  of  water  competition. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  also  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  an  important  industry  in 
California  and  that  wineries  are  quite  general  throughout  the  grape  growing  dis- 
tricts. The  industry  is  now  quite  profitable,  though  it  was  not  until  recently.  The 
witness  understands  that  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  snipped  from  California  to"  France 
and  thence  sent  back  to  this  country  again. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  also  that  the  raisin  industry  has  become  a  very  important  one. 
Recently  there  has  been  established  a  form  of  cooperative  distribution  of  the  raisin 
crop,  and  the  same  is  tnie  as  regards  prunes.  The  farmers,  instead  of  competing 
with  one  another  to  a  ruinous  extent,  have  established  one  central  agencv  for  market- 
ing their  product  and  are  very  generally  satisfied  with  the  results.  W'hether  there 
is  an  export  trade  in  raisins,  the  witness  is  not  familiar,  but  he  says  that  the  tnute  in 
Eastern  markets  is  good,  the  railroads  making  rates  which  recognize  the  possibility 
of  competition  by  water.     (754,  755. ) 

4.  Cooperation  among  California  fruit  shippers. — Mr.  Stitbbs,  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  thinks  that  the  efforts  of  the  California  fruit  growers  and  others  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  marketing  of  their  product  have  been  very  Deneficial  to  them.  The  sys- 
tem has  worked  well  in  the  raisin  business.  There  has  been  less  accomplished  in 
the  ca.ie  of  other  deciduous  fruits.  It  is  difficult  to  get  several  thousand  larmers  to 
agree  together  and  to  trust  any  individual  with  their  business.  There  is  an  organi- 
zation among  orange  growers,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  even  more  effective  organ- 
ization in  handling  oranges  and  green  fruit  generally  is  desirable.  The  distribution 
of  fruit  ought  to  be  under  one  head,  so  that  no  more  will  be  sent  to  a  given  market 
than  there  is  demand  for.  When  everybody  ships  as  he  pleases,  markets  are  often 
overstocked  and  prices  ruined.     (7(58. ) 
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5.  Condition  of  agriculture  in  Ccdifomia. — Mr.  Whbblkr  says  that  generally  speak- 
ing the  farmere  of  California  are  prosperous;  as  prosperous  as  those  in  any  other 
section.  They  are  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  rains,  and  during  1901  they  have 
been  well  favored  in  that  respect.     (755.) 

D.  ManufiMStaret  and  agiiculture  In  Colorado. — Mr.  GsiFFrrH,  .repre- 
senting the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  says  that  manufactures  have  not  devel- 
oped much  in  Colorado,  partly  because  of  the  high  rates  of  freight  on  raw  materials 
from  the  East,  and  partly  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  other  ezpeneee. 
There  are  cotton  mills  in  operation  at  Denver.  The  witness  believes  that  they  failed 
once,  but  whether  on  account  of  bad  management  or  of  unsatisfactory  freight  rates 
he  does  not  know.    He  thinks  they  are  now  operating  sucoessfully.     (857. ) 

Irrigalion  in  Colorado. — Mr.  Griffith  says  tnat  irrigation  by  private  initiative  in 
Colorado  has  proved  very  advantageous,  and  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
splendid  crops.  He  believes  that  the  State  or  the  nation  should  take  up  the  subject, 
and  says  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  such  action  in  Colorado.  The  witness 
refers  especially  to  the  Kocky  Ford  district,  where  a  great  sugar-beet  industry  has 
been  developed.  It  is  claimed  that  the  beets  contain  more  saccharine  than  those 
raised  anywnere  else.  There  are  now  3  beet-sugar  factories  running  and  another 
is  being  constructed.  It  is  said  that  if  reservoirs  were  created  in  the  mountains,  by 
blocking  up  the  gulleys,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  arid  lands  of  the  State 
could  l^  irr^tlid.  A  great  deal  of  wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  fruit  is  being  raised 
under  irrigation.     (858. ) 

E.  Export  and  domestic  trade  In  coal. — Mr.  Flkmiko,  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Operator's  Association  says  that  there  is  practically  no  anthracite  coal  exported 
to  Europe.  The  Canadiim  market  for  anthracite  is  laiye.  Soft  coal  has  been  going 
abroad  to  a  considerable  extent;  during  the  year  1900  the  amount  exported  being 
nearly  100,000,000  tons.  There  was  practically  no  export  trade  before.  The  witness 
believes  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  future  for  the  export  trade  through  southern 
Europe,  Spain  and  Italy  producing  no  coal.  They  have  hitherto  imported  chiefly 
from  England,  with  small  quantities  from  Belgium  and  Germany.     (540, 541. ) 

Mr.  McLeod  says  that  while  he  was  president  of  the  Reading  Bailroad  he  had  a 
thorough  investigation  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  foreign  trade  in  anthracite  coal. 
He  befieves  that  the  cost  of  mining  with  the  added  freight  will  entirely  prohibit 
such  trade  abroad.    We  have  a  considerable  trade  with  Canada.     (567.) 

Mr.  Markhak  says  that  there  is  very  little  export  of  coal  from  the  Southern  States, 
the  only  development  being  in  the  consumption  of  coal  by  the  Southern  towns. 
There  has  been  a  little  export  from  Pensacola  and  Mobile  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
none  from  New  Orleans.  A  few  years  ago  coal  could  be  shipped  into  Mexico  from 
Wales  cheaper  than  it  could  be  from  the  Southern  States,  but  since  that  time,  with 
the  development  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Southern  States,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
trt^c  has  been  greatly  decreased.     (43.3-434. ) 

Mr.  Akdersok,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitttsburg,  says  that  he 
knows  of  a  firm  that  sent  2  cargoes  of  coal  to  London  in  1900,  sent  special  agents  to 
look  after  it,  gave  away  many  tons  to  introduce  it,  and  yet  after  all  the  extraordinary 
expense  netted  26  cents  a  ton  more  than  they  could  have  got  for  the  coal  in  this 
country.     (643.) 

Coal  trade  of  New  Orleans  and  the  South  (see  also  Mis»i«gippi  River  Trantportatiun, 

S.  CLXxxiv). — Mr.  Bryant  states  that  nearly  all  the  coal  used  at  New  Orleans  comes 
own  from  Pittsburg  on  barges.  The  freight  rate  is  75  cents  per  ton.  Coal  can  only 
be  broiuht  down  from  Pittsburg  when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  Upper  Ohio.  Sometimes 
during  low  water  New  Orleans  runs  out  of  coal.  Coal  consumption  has  veiy  largely 
increfued  at  New  Orleans  on  account  of  the  war  with  the  Boers,  which  has  increased 
ttie  number  of  steamships  coming  to  New  Orleans. 

F.  €!omnilMlon  and  Jobbing  business— Elimination  of  Jobber. — 

Mr.  Lakglky,  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  says  that  the  commission 
man  is  a  third  paity  that  does  not  invest  his  capital  directly  in  the  business,  nor  does 
he  carry  an  extensive  stock  of  goods.  He  has  accounts  with  certain  mills  and  to  a 
certain  extent  is  their  selling  agent.  The  iobber,  on  the  other  hand,  buys  his  goods 
ontright,  assumes  whatever  loss  there  may  be  in  conducting  ordinary  business,  and  is 
nnder  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  store  and  having  his  capital  tied  up.  In  the 
commission  Dusiness  it  is  possible  to  ship  from  the  mill  to  the  buyer  in  Central  or 
Western  territory  direct,  there  being  only  one  haul  and  one  expense  of  freight  rates. 
With  the  iobber  there  are  two  hauls.  The  witness  does  not  think  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  railroads  to  foster  the  jobbing  trade,  although  it  might  look  so  on  the 
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surface,  because  the  railroads  favor  large  shipments  and  laiige  shippers.  The  ndl- 
roada  are  aasisting  the  industrial  combinations  which  manufacture  and  ship  direct  to 
the  consumer,  and  are  thus  working  against  the  interest  of  the  jobbers.  The  increase 
in  the  Southern  classification  in  respect  of  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots  is  directly 
in  line  with  this  tendency,  and  the  effect  on  New  York  as  a  distributing  center  has 
been  to  reduce  the  number  of  jobbing  houses  from  28  to  4. 

The  ultimate  effect  will  likely  be  to  eliminate  the  jobber  as  a  factor  in  commercial 
affaire  and  to  lessen  the  importance  commercially  of  many  of  the  large  centers  of 
trade.  It  means  a  closer  connection  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and 
tends  toward  economy.  The  department  store,  the  introduction  of  trolley  lines,  the 
maintenance  by  the  department  stores  of  their  free-delivery  system,  and  the  mail- 
order system  have  had  a  great  effect  in  eliminating  the  jobber.  The  elimination  of 
the  jobber  from  business  has  been  caused  somewhat,  perhaps,  by  the  tariff  shutting 
out  foreign  importations.  The  jobber  formerly  represented  foreign  bouses  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  large  department  stores,  as  Siegel  Cooper  &  Co.,  Wanamaker, 
and  others,  take  the  entire  product  of  mills  and  dispose  of  it  without  the  interposition 
of  either  the  jobber  or  the  commission  man.    (871-872.) 

0.  Alleged  dtscriminatlon  in  OoTemment  contracts.— Mr.  Wreelkr 
says  that  the  jobbers  of  San  Francisco  consider  that  they  have  a  grievance  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  buying  supplies  for  the  army  in  the  Philippines.  He 
understands  that  practically  all  clothing  is  purchased  and  stored  in  Philadelphia. 
Camp  equipment  is  stored  at  Jefferaonville,  Ind.  Contracts  are  advertised  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  gooas  to  these  places  and  other  similar  Eastern  points.  These  goods  are  thence 
shipp^  through  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  San  Francist»  bidders  are 
barred  from  any  opportunitv  for  competing  for  the  contracts,  even  though  they  are  at 
the  very  gateway  of^the  Philippine  traffic.  The  San  Francisco  dealers  do  not  ask  for  a 
monopoly,  but  desire  that  the  Government  shall  call  for  bids  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
at  San  Francisco.  This  will  give  the  jobbers  there  a  chance  to  make  bids  without 
barring  out  those  from  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  cities.  The  Government  could 
establish  storehouses  at  San  Francisco  and  maintain  stocks  of  supplies  there.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  of  Congressional  inquiry  to  ascertain  why 
one  section  of  the  United  States  is  discriminated  against  in  the  letting  of  these  con- 
tracts.    (756.) 

H.  Panlci. — Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  points  out  that 
panics  do  not  affect  manufacturers  and  general  business  as  soon  as  they  do  specu- 
lators. Panics  are  financial  in  the  first  case.  The  manufacturers  of  the  country 
suffered  most  in  1896  and  1897,  not  in  1893.  The  witness  thinks  that  industrial  com- 
binations, by  preventing  overproduction  and  by  building  up  export  trade,  especially 
through  the  aid  of  low  export  freight  rates,  will  do  much  to  check  panics  in  the 
future.     (482,  487.) 

1.  DiRcrlmlnatlng  tarlfr  on  ffoodH  carried  in  bond. — Professor  Ripley 
says  that  a  discriminating  tariff  against  all  goods  carried  in  bond  would  have  the 
result  of  prostrating  practically  every  industry  in  New  England.  It  w^ould  lie  one  of 
the  greatest  disasters  for  New  England  which  could  happen  if  its  shippers  should  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  which  they  now  have  of  shipment  over  Canadian  lines,  as 
they  now  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of  being  far  from  raw  materials  and  distant 
from  the  great  centers  of  population  and  wealth.     (290.) 

J.  Sontliern  Pacific  Company  in  politics.— Mr.  Wreelbr  says  that  here- 
tofore the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  been  exceedingly  active  in  California  pol- 
itics. There  has  been  no  State  or  local  features  which  it  naH  not  tried  to  grab.  The 
company  states  that  the  new  administration  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hayes  will 
abandon  this  policy.     (754.) 

H.  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade.— Mr.  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisc'o  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  this  body  is  an  association  of  wholesale  mer- 
chants who  make  use  of  it  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  economies  in  the  settlement 
of  bankrupt  estates.  By  joining  together  more  is  saved  in  the  administration  of  an 
estate  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     (743.) 

I<.  Hliclilgan  Alkali  Company. — Mr.  Bacon,  freight  manager  of  the  Mich- 
igan Alkali  Company,  says  that  this  is  a  strictly  "family  corporation."  The  manu- 
facture of  its  principal  products  is  based  on  salt,  of  which  there  ia  a  stratum  over  300 
feet  thick  on  its  property.  The  company  employs  about  2,000  men,  and  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of^its  product  goes  for  labor.  About  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  the  lalxir 
employed  is  skilled.  The  wages  of  common  labor  are  $1.50  per  day  and  of  skilled 
labor  from  25  centa  to  50  cents  an  hour. 
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The  company  consumes  daily  700  tons  of  coal,  100  tons  of  coke,  and  700  tons  of 
limestone;  500  tons  of  finished  material  are  produced,  consisting  of  soda  ash,  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (baking  soda),  caustic  soda,  and  Portland  cement.  The  principal 
bnveiB  of  heavy  soda  ash  are  the  glass  factories  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  of 
light  soda  ash  soap  factories.  There  are  only  3  other  establishments  engaged  in 
this  industry — at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Saltville,  Va.,  and  Delray,  near  Detroit. 

The  manufacture  of  these  products  is  protected  b^  the  tariff.  Formerly  in  the 
absence  of  protection  there  was  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit.  English  ash  was 
laid  down  in  the  interior  of  this  country  at  about  what  was  considered  the  actual  cost 
of  manufacture  here.  The  competition  between  the  factories  in  this  country  is  active, 
but  not  ruinous.    (72,79,80,85.) 

91.  American  money. — Mr.  Schiff,  banker,  sajrs  that  the  large  amount  of 
American  money  in  existence  to-day  has  been  partly  taken  out  of  the  earth  in  gold 
and  silver.  Partly  it  has  been  created  by  the  creation  of  wealth.  The  bank  note 
represents  wealth,  and  for  this  reason  the  Government  circulation  is  not  justified, 
bManse  the  Government  does  not  produce  an  vthing  and  should  not  be  the  maker  oi 
the  vehicle  of  WMdth  circulation.    That  function  belongs  to  the  banks.     (777. ) 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


TRAJ^^SPORTATION. 


ArtAVTA,  Ga.,  March  tl,  1900. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MS.  SAMUEL  C.  DUSLAF. 

Oeneral  manager,  Cornelia  and  TeUtUah  Falls  Railroad,  GainemUU,  Ga. 

The  sabcommiasion  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  met  at  the  Kim- 
hall  House  at  9  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Donlap,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Cornelia  and  Tallulah  Falls  Railroad,  Gainesville,  Ga.,  was  introduced  aa 
a  witness  at  10.40  a.  m.,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  may  ^ve  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  voca- 
tion.— A.  Samuel  C.  Dimlap,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Q.  (By  Eepresentative  LiviNoarroN.)  You  are  connected  with  railroad  enterprises 
of  the  State? — A.  For  the  present  I  have  some  connection,  sir.  I  have  two  local 
roads  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  is  the  condition  of  the  railroads  in  Georgia  and  the 
South  generally,  £tancially7 — A.  I  want  to  state  first  that  I  have  two  small  roads 
under  my  management.  One  is  65  miles  and  the  other  is  20  miles  long.  I  am 
receiver  for  the  first  road,  running  from  Gainesville  to  Social  Circle — the  Gaines- 
ville, Jefferson  and  Southern — appointed  by  the  superior  court,  and  though  I  am 
general  manager  of  the  Tallulah  Falls  Kail  way,  running  from  Cornelia  to  Tallulah 
Falls,  I  am  not  an  original  railroad  man.  I  have  been  a  lawyer  most  of  my  life,  up 
to  about  1893,  when  I  was  appointed  United  States  maiBhal.  I  went  from  that  to  the 
receivership  of  that  road,  and  I  have  been  managing  it  since.  As  far  aa  I  know 
about  the  financial  conditions  of  the  roads,  one  of  my  roads  is  insolvent,  and  t^e 
other  has  not  got  any  money.  Aa  to  the  larger  systems,  I  think  they  are  all  proe- 
peroos. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  You  do  not  think  that  represents  the  condition  of  all 
roada  in  the  South?— A.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  railroads  are  making  money  now,  all  of 
them. 

Q.  (By  Bepreeentative  LiviNoerroN. )  How  are  the  railroads  controlled  in  this 
country,  simply  by  the  board  of  directors,  or  by  railroad  commissions,  or  jointly? — 
A.  I  did  not  catch  that  question. 

Q.  How  are  passenger  rates  and  everything  fixed;  by  railroad  commission? — A. 
Well,  the  railrcMul  commission  make  rates,  and  I  believe  the  roads  conform  to  the 
particular  commission.  The  railroads  have  an  association,  the  Southern  Freight 
Association,  of  which  Mr.  Parrott  is  the  chairman.  They  regulate  this  through  it  to 
some  extent.    I  am  not  a  member  of  that  association. 

Q.  Your  roads  are  not  included? — A.  I  conform  generally  to  the  rules,  but  I  am 
not  a  member.  Being  a  court  officer  I  did  not  care  to  hamper  myself  with  any  out- 
side regulations.  I  have  a  connection  with  the  Southern  Railroad  at  Gainesville, 
with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Winder,  and  with  the  Georgia  at  Social  Circle,  which 
is  leased  now  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Coast  Line.  All  those  systems 
are  friendlv  with  me.  I  give  them  business  and  get  business  from  them.  On  the 
little  Ti.'lulah  road  here  I  depended  entirely  upon  the  Southern  for  all  my  through 
borinesB. 

Q.  The  reason  why  you  were  Bubpoenaed  is  that  you  are  controlling  independent  lines 
that  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  outside  of  these  associations  and  combinations. 
We  hear  complaints  of  the  roads  giving  advantages  to  terminal  points,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  say  to  the  commission  what  there  is  in  this  complaint  about  long 
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and  short  hauls. — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  do  much  interstate  business,  and  mj[  business  is 
mostly  local.  While  I  am  independent  in  one  sense,  I  am  dependent  in  another. 
The  little  local  roads  would  not  do  much  without  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  the 
big  lines.  They  could  crush  them  out,  if  they  had  a  mind  to,  without  any  effort,  so 
I  get  along  the  best  I  can  and  do  all  the  busmesa  I  can.  As  to  the  long  and  short 
haul  business  here,  that  question  could  be  better  answered  by  some  of  these  long 
lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  discrimination  on  your  line  between  two  points,  Social  Circle  and 
Gainesville,  suppose  you  stop  off  for  some  freight  at  Monroe  from  Social  Circle,  and 
the  rest  of  the  freight  you  haul  from  Social  Circle  to  Gainesville.  How  do  you  pro- 
rate your  freights  in  that  way,  on  your  line? — A.  We  have  local  schedules,  and  Social 
Circle  is  a  common  point;  Winder  is  a  common  point,  and  Gainesville  is  a  common 
point.  There  we  have  competition,  and  the  rate  is  a  little  lower  than  at  the  inter- 
mediate points.     At  these  common  points  I  get  all  I  can. 

Q.  Now,  provided  that  freight  was  going  to  Augusta,  you  really  compete  with  the 
Southern  Sailroad,  and  if  you  can,  you  cut  the  freight  rate  there  and  take  it  across 
to  So<tial  Circle?  Do  you  make  any  trade  about  or  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not  cut  the  rates.  There  is  a  law  against  cutting  rates,  and  I  am  a  court 
officer  and  a  law-abiding  man,  and  I  don't  cut  rates.  I  try  to  get  it  by  variousother 
arguments,  but  I  do  not  cut  rates.  I  can  not  cut  the  rate  without  the  support  of  one 
of  the  main  lines. 

Q.  Well,  then,  the  independent  roads  in  the  State  are  pretty  much  like  yours,  if 
there  are  others;  they  are  dependent  lai]?ely  for  favora  on  the  main  trunk  line?— A. 
Yes;  the  day,  it  seems  to  me,  for  short  Unes  has  gone.  There  isn't  one  of  them  in 
the  State,  which  I  know  anything  about,  that  can  live  without  the  assistance  and 
friendship  and  support  of  one  or  tne  other  of  the  large  systems. 

Q.  That  practically,  then,  shuts  out  railroad  building  except  by  trunk  lines?— A. 
Well,  when  we  first  pa,iaed  the  Georgia  commission  law  I  think  that  that  killed  the 
little  roads.  The  10-mile  road  was  forced  to  haul  passengers  and  freight  at  the  same 
rates  as  the  big  tnmk  line.*,  and  it  could  not  live. 

Q.  Did  they  make  no  discrimination  in  your  favor? — A.  Well,  the  Tallulah  Falls 
road  is  so  short  and  so  poor  that  they  do.  I  get  5  cents  a  mile  up  there  for  passen- 
gers, and  a  little  more  for  freight,  but  on  the  Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern 
road  I  charge  the  same  that  is  charged  by  the  Southern,  3  cents  a  mile  for  passen- 
gers, and  the  same  rates  of  freight,  and  there  isn't  enough  business.  The  population 
IS  too  sparse,  and  freight  is  too  little.  There  isn't  business  enough,  unless  you  have 
a  mineral  road  or  some  road  that  has  an  extraordinary  advantage. 

Q.  You  think  the  commission,  then,  works  a  hardship  on  independent  short  line^ — 
A.  I  think  it  forced  them  to  oonbine  with  the  long  lines. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  gives  the  main  trunk  lines  the  advantage,  and  consequently 
they  usually  absorb  them? — A.  All  the  advantages;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  say  you  charge  the  same  rate  of  freight  on  one  of 
your  roads  that  the  Southern  charges.  What  is  that  rate? — A.  I  have  got  no  rate 
sheets  here,  and  I  am  not  an  expert  on  rates.     Any  freight  agent  can  give  you  that. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  whether  it  is  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  or  15  or  20? — A.  I 
would  rather  not  undertake  to  answer  questions  about  detailed  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  the  main  lines  were 
making  money  and  were  prosperous? — A.  Yes;  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  More  so  "than  a  year  ago  at  this  time? — A.  Yes.  All  the  railroads  now,  that  I 
know  anything  about,  are  filled  up  with  business,  and  there  has  been  a  great  scarcity 
of  cars  this  season. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  freight  rates  that  went  into 
operation  on  the  10th  of  this  month  on  the  Southern  system,  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
and  Seaboard  Air  Line? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  the  radroads  thought  they  ought 
to  ^et  a  little  advantage  of  the  prosperity  of  the  times.  They  were  doing  more 
busmess. 

Q.  Making  more  money,  and  therefore  thought  they  ought  to  make  a  little  more? — 
A.  Well,  the  railroads  have  been  cutting  down,  down,  down  for  20  years,  and  have 
had  to  cut  a  great  many  things  down  to  a  point  when)  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  they  are  making  much  more  money  than  a  year  ago? — A.  A 
year  ago  they  were  pretty  well  broke.  They  have  just  got  out  of  bankruptcy  and 
started  up,  and  I  suppose  now  they  want  to  make  some  money,  and  want  to  be  in 
p<).«ition 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb,  interrupting.)  That  is,  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  stocks,  bonds,  etc.? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  roads  stocked  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  roads? — A.  I  can 
not  very  well  answer  that  question.  As  you  know,  all  these  roads  that  have  gone 
into  reorganization — the  Central,  Southern,  and  the  various  lines — the  stock  has  not 
ix-en  considered  as  worth  anything. 
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Q.  A  great  many  roads  over  the  country  have  complained  in  past  years  that  they 
have  not  bieen  able  to  make  any  money  at  all,  but  the  roada  have  cost  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  about  $7,000  a  mile,  and  they  are  bonded  at  about  $42,000  or 
$43,000  a  mile.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  good  dividends  on  stock,  including  the 
water? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  8myth.)  Do  you  know  what  the  Southern  system  is  capitalized  at  per 
mile  in  ueoigia? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  necessity  for  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  freight 
rates? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  business  would  bear  it.  I  do  not  see  why  the  railroads 
should  not  make  something  in  profit  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  there  was  great  scarcity  of  cars  to  haul  the  business. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  lack  of  business  being  offered? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  tonnage  was  a  great  deal  greater  than  a  year  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Profits  were  a  great  deal  greater  than  a  year  ago,  as  shown  by  the  published 
receipts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  excuse  is  there  for  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  freight? — A.  Well,  I  have 
increased  my  rate;  I  am  not  connected  with  the  interstate  lines.  That  would  be  a 
question  more  for  Mr.  Gulp,  Mr.  Scott,  or  Spencer,  or  somebody  else  to  answer.  I 
do  not  belong  to  that  freight  association. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  governs  you  in  determining  the  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates? — A.  Well,  I  am  governed  largely 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  By  what  the  business  will  bear? — A.  No;  the  State  of  Geoi^gia 
fixes  the  passenger  rate  and  freight  rate. 

Q.  You  used  that  expression — what  the  business  will  bear? — A.  They  were  far 
below  commission  rat«8,  and  I  think  they  were  probably  trying  to  get  up.  I  give 
that  as  an  excuse  for  it.  Now,  take  the  cotton  factory  companies;  you  know  we  all 
want  to  build  anything  in  the  way  of  factories,  and  it  was  said  for  a  long  time  that 
the  railroads  had  helped  the  factories  because  they  w^ere  all  infants  ana  weak,  and 
had  to  be  fed  and  nursed  by  the  railroad  and  every  other  interest.  They  kept  at 
that  until  the  factories  have  put  down  all  the  cotton,  and  in  all  this  vast  section  here 
we  can  not  get  any  cotton  to  haul  to  the  ports.  I  suppose  the  railroads,  maybe, 
want  to  get  something  back  out  of  the  cotton  companies— don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  get  that  same  cotton  in  the  shape  of  goods,  do  they 
not? — A.  No;  they  don't  get  nearly  as  much  freight  as  out  of  cotton. 

Q.  It  is  a  better  class  of  freight,  not  so  inflammable? — A.  Yes;  cotton  is  easier 
lighted  than  anything. 

Q.  There  is  danger  from  fire  in  cotton,  is  there  not? — A.  The  insurance  companies 
pay  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Don't  you  think  the  finished  article,  including  the  ship- 
ment of  machinery  and  materials  for  the  construction  of  mills,  will  amotmt  to  about 
as  much  freight  as  raw  material  would? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  we  give  them 
reduced  rates  on  machinery  and  material  and  everything  else,  and  then  they  get  a 
very  low  rate  on  their  manufactured  stuff,  and  they  get  advantages  everywhere. 

Q.  Is  there  increased  passenger  traffic  as  a  result  of  the  building  of  those  cotton 
mills  in  different  communities?— A.  Well,  we  all  want  cotton  mills  built.  I  was  try- 
ing to  give  an  excuse  for  raising  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  That  is,  that  you  think  the  traffic  would  bear  it? — A.  I  aaid 
I  supposed  the  railroads  thought  so.  I  will  give  you  an  instance:  On  my  road  over 
there  at  Monroe  there  is  a  little  cotton  mill,  and  last  year  they  sold  1,200  bales  of 
goods — cloth — to  be  exported  to  Shanghai,  China.  Those  goods  went  out  from 
Monroe  to  Shanghai  for  $1  a  hundred.  Mr.  Johnson,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Geoiigia  Railroad,  made  the  rate  and  fixed  it,  and  when  I  found  out  what  it  was 
going  at,  I  found  I  was  only  getting  3  cents  a  hundred  out  of  that  business. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Out  of  that  dollar?— A.  Out  of  that  dollar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  For  how  long  a  distance? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  is  to 
Bhuighai. 

Q.  About  3  cents? — A.  I  hauled  it  about  10  miles;  but  it  came  to  Atlanta  for  6 
cents.    I  got  3  and  the  Georgia  Railroad  got  3.    That  is  all  we  got  out  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  Southern  get? — ^A.  The  Southern  did  not  get  it.  As  I 
nnderstood,  the  raib-oads  divided  the  93  cents  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  balance,  7 
cents,  went  across  the  Pacific,  and  that  is  what  took  cotton  goods  out  of  the  country. 
I  objected  to  it  I  did  not  want  all  my  cotton  business  ruined.  I  would  get  out  of 
cotton  12  cents,  and  I  was  only  getting  3  out  of  manufactured  stuff.  I  wrote  Mr. 
Johnson  and  protested  that  he  should  not  have  made  such  a  price  as  that  without 
consulting  me^  and  he  wrote  back  and  said  that  if  I  wante<l  to  deprive  the  Walton 
mill  of  the  pnvile^  that  all  other  mills  were  enjoying,  I  could  do  it;  but  he  thought 
as  a  matter  of  policy  I  ought  to  let  a  little  mill  make  some  money,  too. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  mill  paid  freight  to  China? — A.  No;  sold  goods. 

Q.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  rate  of  freight  to  China,  are  they? — A.  ^%jIp 
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Q.  That  rate  was  made  in  competition  with  the  Suez  Canal  and  tonnage  acrom  the 
Atlantic? — A.  I  can  not  speak  as  to  that 

Q.  Don't  you  suppose  there  are  two  ways  to  ship  goods  to  China— over  through 
the  Suez  Canal  or  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific — and  the  railroad  made  the  rate 
in  competition  with  them? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  get  enough  out  of  the  manufactured 
stuff  to  pay  for  handling  it. 

Q.  How  many  shipments  of  that  kind  have  you  made? — A.  I  shipped  1,200  bales 
in  that  lot. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  shipments? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  any  others. 

Q.  Only  the  one  case? — A.  Yes.    I  just  mentioned  that  case  as  an  illustration. 

Q.  How  do  you  quote  shipments  from  that  mill  to  New  York? — A.  I  get  my  local 
rate — about  6  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  In  receiving  3  cents  for  a  10-mile  haul,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  you  are  paid  proportionately  higher  than  those  other  roads  that  handle  goods? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  admit  you  were  paid  proportionately  higher  than  others,  according  to  the 
distance  hauled? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  hauled  10  miles  for  3  cents,  and  the  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  hauled  it  4,000  miles  for  7  cents? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  was  hauled  from  the  mill  acrofw  the  continent  here  to 
the  Pacific  for  87  cents? — A.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.  )  What  is  the  freight  rate  per  hundred  from 
Atlanta  to  New  York  on  the  manufactured  stuff? — A.  I  think  it  is  about  .50  or  60 
cents.     I  can  not  quote  the  rates. 

Q.  Nearly  as  much  as  across  the  continent? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Don't  you  think  that  mill  allowed  the  exporter  the  New 
York  rate  of  freight,  50  or  60  cents? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  based  or  divided. 

Q.  Were  not  those  goods  sold  at  that  mill  based  on  New  York  delivery,  and  the 
buyer  received  a  bonus  of  50  or  60  cents? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  You  say  you  give  very  low  rates  on  machinery  brought 
into  the  country  here.  Do  you  ever  grant  rebates? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  main  lines  do.  On  my  road  we  have  built  two  cotton  factories,  and  we  have 
given  the  manufacturer  a  two-thirds  rate  on  the  machinery  and  material  for  the 
mill.  I  think  that  has  been  pretty  generally  followed  in  the  State.  I  can  not  speak 
with  certainty. 

Q.  So  you  act  in  harmony  w^ith  the  main  lines  in  doing  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mutual  understanding?— A.  Yes.     Well,  I  did  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Does  the  practice  of  granting  rebates  obtain 
in  Georgia  over  these  roads  or  not? — A.  I  think  not,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  l)etween  shippers  that  you  know  of? — A.  None. 

Q.  Large  and  small  shippers? — X.  No,  sir;  I  think  not;  none  that  I  have  knowl- 
edge of.  Of  course  I  have  seen  something  in  the  papers  about  these  things,  but  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  them, 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  No  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — .\.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  You  talk  aoout  special  rates  on  machinery.  Do  you  know 
what  the  rates  are? — A.  I  do  not;  I  think  the  rate  on  machinery  haw  beeii  about  55 
cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  the  charge  of  the  minimum  car  rate,  i.'*  it  not,  of  20,0(X)  or  24,000 
pounds? — A.  Yes;  I  can  not  speak  of  that  because  I  can  not  quote  through  rates 
accurately. 

Q.  If  a  car  contains  12,000  pounds  they  have  to  pay  on  24,000  pounds,  do  they  not, 
and  if  the  car  contains  30,000  pounds  they  have  to  pay  the  ext-ess  over  24,000  pounds. 
Do  you  call  those  special  rates  of  any  great  advantage  or  convenience  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  mill  owner? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  only  answered  the  question  about 
mill  machinery,  and  I  said  we  built  two  mills  on  my  little  road. 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  said  that  the  cotton  mills  were  receiving  special  advan- 
tages and  specially  low  rates.  I  want  to  find  out  if  things  are  l)eing  done  differently 
in  Georgia  from  what  they  are  in  other  States. — A.  I  can  not  quote  rates.  I  think 
we  ship  cotton  goods — manufactured  goods — cheaper  than  we  do  anything  else. 

Q.  Is  it  not  considered  about  the  l)est  class  of  freight  you  can  carrv? — A.  Yes 

Q.  Easiest  handled?— A.  Yes. 
Q.  No  danger  of  breakage?     .\.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Mempbis,  Tenn.,  Mctrdi  SS,  1900. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  KB.  JAMES  8.  DAVAJTT, 

Oommiggioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  Memphi*,  Term. 

The  Bubcommission  of  the  United  States  Induetrial  Commission  met  at  the  Peabody 
Hotel  at  9.15  a.  m„  Senator  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  James  S.  Davant,  commissioner  of 
the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  at  11.07 
a.  m.,  ana,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (  By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Please  give  your  name,  post-office  address,  and  vocation. — 
A.  James  S.  Davant,  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  what  that  Memphis 
Freight  Bureau  is,  its  objects,  and  how  long  it  has  been  in  existence? — A.  It  is  an 
organization  of  the  merchants  and  manufactureis  of  Memphis  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  inequalities  in  freight  rates  at  Memphis  as  compared  with  other  competing 
points.  • 

Q.  The  object  is  to  advance  the  business  interests  of  the  city  of  Memphis  by  mak- 
ing  this  a  pomt  where  cotton  and  other  commodities  can  be  bought  and  transported 
as  cheaply  as  at  other  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  met  with  much  success? — A.  Yes,  we  have  accomplished  a  good  deal. 
Our  efforts  are  mainly  directed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  and  from  local 
territoiy. 

Q.  We  had  before  as  jresterday  Mr.  Porter  as  a  witness  to  give  us  some  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  freight  rates  on  cotton  from  Memphis  to  i>oints  east  and  south- 
west and  southeast— that  is,  to  the  Carolina  mill  points,  as  compared  with  New 
England  mill  points.  Can  you  give  us  information  as  to  these  competing  rates? — ^A. 
Yes.    The  rates  to  the  eastern  spinning  points  are  based  on  65}  cents  to  Boston. 

Q.  That  is,  all  points  that  take  the  lK>ston  rate,  55}  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  New  York? — A.  Fifty  and  one-half  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to  Cohoes,  N.  Y.? — A.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  takes 
the  New  York  or  the  Boston  rate.     I  think  it  takes  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  Fifty-five  and  one-half  cents? — A.  Possibly  so;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  rates  to  CaroUna  mill  points? — A.  Fifty-nine  cents. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  rate  to  Pinners  Pomt? — A.  Forty-two  cents. 

Q.  Then  cotton  goLne,  say,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  or  Greenville,  S.  C,  some  300 
or  400  miles  this  side  of  Pinners  Point,  would  take  the  rate  of  the  69-cent  point, 
whereas  cotton  passing  through  those  points  and  going  to  Norfolk  would  take  a  rate 
of  42  cents? — A.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Q.  Does  not  that  difference  in  the  freight  rate  tend  to  prevent  anv  cotton  from 
bein^  shipped  from  this  territory  to  the  Carolina  mills? — A.  It  has  that  effect  to  a 
certam  extent.  The  high  rate  from  Memphis  as  compared  with  near-by  points  is 
against  it 

Q.  You  mean  points  near  to  the  Carolina  mills? — ^A.  Yes,  but  the  rates  are  rela- 
tively adjusted  from  all  territory  on  the  Mississippi  River,  so  that  we  are  in  line 
with  those  points  in  the  distribution  of  our  cotton. 

Q.  What  excuse  does  the  railroad  make  for  chaining  a  rate  so  much  higher  to  a 
point  80  much  nearer  Memphis  than  to  a  point  farther  on? — A.  The  rates  to  the 
coast  points  are  made  arbitrarily,  or  rather  by  river  competition  and  other  influ- 
oices  that  they  can  not  control. 

Q.  The  effect,  however,  is  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  foreign  spinner,  is  it  not,  in 
bis  cotton? — A.  Yes.  The  rates  to  Liverpool  are  sometimes  lower  than  to  Carolina 
points. 

Q.  And  so  the  Carolina  mills,  instead  of  having  an  advantage  by  their  nearness 
to  cotton,  are  really  at  a  disadvantage? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  true  with  reference  to  Mem- 
phis and  adjacent  territory.  I  understand  the  objection  urged  to  reducing  the  rates  to 
the  Carolina  mills  is  that  it  would  result  ultimately  in  the  reduction  of  local  rates 
from  near-by  points. 

Q.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  secure  a  reduction  of  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  had  it  under  correspondence  for  a  number  of  months. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  that  the  mills,  particularly  in  upper  South  Carolina, 
consume  very  much  more  cotton  than  is  raised  within  any  reasonable  distance,  and 
they  are  obhged  to  go  away  for  cotton.  Is  there  any  reason,  if  that  is  the  case,  why 
they  should  not  enjoy  at  l^ist  the  same  rates  as  the  New  England  mills  on  their  cot- 
ton? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  My  contention  has  been  that  the  rates  from  Mem- 
phis should  be  the  same  to  the  Carolina  mills  as  to  Norfolk  and  other  Virginia  ports. 
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Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  about  water  transportation  to  New  York  and  Boston 
as  regards  rates? — A.  We  have  the  river  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  steamers 
thence  to  the  East  on  the  one  side,  and  then  we  have  the  river  from  here  to  Cincin- 
nati and  rail  thence. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  to  New  York  and  Boston  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  by 
water? — A.  I  think  they  {>ubli8h  the  same  rates  as  all  rail. 

Q.  No  advantage  then  in  water  transportation  at  all? — A.  The  present  rail  rates 
are  fixed  by  that  water  transportation.  They  have  adjusted  themselves  to  these 
conditions. 

Q.  What  about  insurance  for  water  and  land  transportation? — A.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  insurance.  The  water  rate  from  here  to  the  East  by  the  way  of  Cin- 
cinnati is  5  cents  lower  than  the  railroad  rate,  which  is  supposed  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference of  insurance,  and  make  i>rovision  for  slow  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  What  are  the  rates  on  a  bale  of  cotton  from  here  to  the 
New  England  mill? — A.  To  Boston  points  a  rate  of  55J  cents  per  100  pounds,  estimat- 
ing 500  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  rates  froai  here  to  Liverpool? — A.  I  have  them  in 
the  oflSce.    They  are  changing  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximately?  Is  it  higher? — A.  I  think  they  are  about  72 
cents.    I  have  not  noticed  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  S.myth.)  The  Southern  Railroad,  from  recent  statements  published, 
shows  a  d^ree  of  prosperity? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  They  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Apmrently  there  is  no  exouw;  for  advancing  rates  and  maintaining  these  exceed- 
ingly high  rates  to  local  points  on  their  road? — A.  1  do  not  understand  that  they  have 
ever  earned  anything  on  their  stock,  and  I  8upi>08e  it  would  be  reasonable  to  accord 
them  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  thatthe  Southern  Railroad  ]>aid  a  dividend  on  theirstock  last  year, 
and  possibly  another  the  1st  of  April? — A.  On  preferred  stock  I  think  they  ditl.  I 
understand  that  under  the  old  conditions,  when  these  rates  were  in  effect,  they  <lid 
not  make  anything  on  their  stock.  That  is  the  rule  with  a  great  many  of  the  roads, 
and  especially  so  with  reference  to  the  Memphis  division  of  the  Southern. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.  )  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  capitalization  of  the 
Southern  road? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Is  not  the  fact  that  these  rates  to  local  mills  in  the  Carolinas 
are  so  high  due  entirely  to  their  l)eiiig  local  pH>ints  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  noncom- 
petitive points,  which  other  roads  can  not  reach? — A.  That  is  quite  probable;  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  Therefore  they  make  a  fixtnl  arbitrary  of  17  points  above  the  rate  to  Norfolk, 
about  the  same  distance  from  here? — A.  1  aswume  the  fact  that  these  are  local  points 
accounts  for  their  being  able  to  hold  a  higher  rate. 

Q.  They  have  jiower  to  make  the  rate? — A.  No  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  more  or  less. 

Q.  Under  the  present  law,  aswe  have  seen,  the  railroads  initiate  the  rate  of  freight 
and  submit  it  to  tne  comniisfiion,  and  it  remains  in  force,  even  if  the  commission  objects 
to  it,  until  the  question  is  decided  in  the  courts  as  to  its  being  a  fair  rate.  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  fair  and  projH'r  wav  in  which  it  should  be  handled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  orwould  it  be  better  to  clothe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  power  to  inaugurate  the  rates  and  let  them  l)e  in  force  at  once  an(l  await 
the  decision  of  the  court  as  to  their  l)eing  reasonable? — A.  We  think  that  would  be 
preferable,  of  course,  from  the  shijipers'  standpoint,  and  our  bureau  has  jietitioned 
our  members  of  Congress  to  clothe  the_  commission  with  powers  to  adjust  rates  in 
correction  of  what  they  deem  to  1k!  discrimination. 

Q.  Would  your  bureau  be  willing  to  go  further  and  clothe  the  commission  with 
power  to  audit  and  examine  the  Iwoksotall  railroads  doing  interstate  business,  under 
competent  inspectors,  as  in  the  national  bank  system? — A.  Yes.  Is  that  incorporated 
in  Mr.  C>illoni's  amendment  to  the  bill  which  is  now  pending? 

Q.  It  is  covered  in  the  report  which  has  Ix^en  ma<le  by  this  crtmmission  to  Con- 
gress, which  was  subniitte<l  early  in  February. — A.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  we  have  asked 
our  representatives  to  adv(K'ate  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cullom's  ainende<l  bill. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  the  Cullom  bill? — A.  With  a  few  changes.  We  rec- 
ommended that  the  fourth  section  should  carrv  the  prestnit  provision  as  to  different 
circumstances  and  conditions  not  requiring  tne  strict  observani*  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clau.we. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyi.e,  interrupting).  You  do  not  want  to  make  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  mandatory? — A.  No;  we  do  not  think  that  would  Ik!  fair,  and  I  think  it 
would  work  great  hardship  not  only  to  the  railroads  but  to  trade  centers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  Before  you  accepted  this  position  with  the  Memphis  Freight 
Bureau,  were  you  not  connected  with  railroads? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^  i 
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Q.  What  road? — A.  1  was  conn«cte<l  with  th«  freight  department  of  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  Kailroad. 

Q.  That  ia  part  of  the  Southern  system? — A.  It  is  now.  I  was  assistant  general 
freight  agent. 

Q.  Is  there  a  physical  division  or  pooling  system  among  the  railroads  here? — A.  I 
understand  there  is. 

Q.  So  no  road  can  do  more  than  its  quota,  or  if  it  does  it  geta  no  more  revenue? — 
A.  I  think  the  system  is  to  divide  the  cotton  business,  and  if  a  road  gets  more  than 
its  proportion,  and  the  shipper  insists  on  its  taking  more,  a  transfer  is  made  to  some 
other  road. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  a  road  gets  its  proportion  if  it  does  not  haul  any? — 
A.  No;  I  think  they  have  no  revenue  pool;  it  is  a  physical  pool,  and  unless  the  roads 
are  able  to  control  their  proportions  the  deficit  is  turned  over  to  them  by  some  road 
in  excels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smvth.)  The  effect  is,  if  the  railroad  has  received  its  fuU  quota  of 
cM>tton  or  other  commodities,  the  shij>per  is  powerless  to  insist  on  his  shipments 
going  by.  that  road;  it  will  transfer  it  to  another  road? — A.  That  is  the  way  we 
understand  it. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  What  is  the  standard  or  basis  upon  which  it  is  made? — 
A.  The  agreement  as  to  proportion  is  based  on  the  movement  of  past  years. 

Q.  On  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  road? — A.  The  strength  of  the  lines  is  considered. 

Q,  As  Captain  Smyth  has  stated,  the  ultimate  effect  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  pooling  system? — A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  Delieve  that  such  a  pooling  system  is  a  good  thing  for  the  shipper? — 
A.  I  do  not.    I  think  it  works  rather  to  his  detriment. 

Q.  The  public  service  would  be  best  served  by  each  road's  having  its  own  rates 
and  afiordmg  to  shippers  the  opportunity  of  having  his  goods  go  over  the  line  he 
I)refers(? — A.  I  think  so.  There  is  one  thing  they  claim  that  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion; that  is  that  under  the  present  system  the  rates  are  stable  and  are  alike  to  all 
parties. 

y.  I  understand  you  said  at  the  lieginning  that  the  rates  were  based  on  the  cost 
of  the  water  transportation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  water  transportation  of  cotton,  for  instance  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  has  there  at  any  time  been  a  barge  line  from  here  to  these  points  or  to 
the  Gulf? — A.  There  has  been  no  business  of  late;  a  number  of  years  ago  it  was 
handled  by  barge  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Would  that  materially  decrease  the  expense? — A.  Under 
the  present  rates,  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  The  insurance  is  higher  when  shipped  by  water? — 
A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  feasible  to  ship  that  way  under  present  rates.  That 
would  be  done  if  they  should  advance  the  rates  from  Memphis. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  insurance  from  here  to  Norfolk  and  Pinners 
Point — the  insurance  rates? — A.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  they  insure 
by  rail,  unlesB  it  is  under  the  general  policy  that  covers  all  liability  by  rail  and 
water  transportation.  I  think  they  accept  the  railroad's  bill  of  lading  as  sufficient 
insurance. 

Q.  The  insurance  rate  on  cotton  is  as  great  by  water  as  it  is  for  land  transporta- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  it  would  be  greater. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  How  are  your  local  rates  on  cotton  to  Memphis  from  points 
around?  Are  they  as  high  as  they  were  several  years  ago?  Any  reduction  m  the 
laBt  25  years? — A.  Yes;  a  consideraole  reduction  in  the  last  5  years. 

Q.  How  is  that  fixed;  10  miles,  20  miles,  and  so  on? — A.  No.  I  think  it  is  con- 
trolled by  outside  competition  almost  entirely. 

Q.  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Tennessee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  has  established  these  local  rates  on  cotton? — A.  It  has  taken  no  action  on 
the  rate  question  at  all.  The  law  provides  they  shall  make  a  tariff  of  all  freights 
throughout  the  State,  but  they  have  never  done  so. 

Q.  You  consider  the  local  rates  on  cotton  to  Memphis  as  fair? — A.  No;  w^e  have 
some  .contention.    Some  of  them  we  think  are  fair;  otners  are  too  high. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  kept  busy  looking  after  these  inecjualities? — A.  Yes; 
thoroughly  so. 

Q.  And  you  will  touch  upon  the  question  of  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills? — A.  Yes; 
we  hope  to  get  that  adjusted,  although  we  have  not  had  very  much  encouragement. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  You  have  made  some  allusion  to  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause.  As  an  experienced  railroad  man,  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that 
subject  more  fully.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  believe  that  matter  should  be  adjusted? — 
A.  It  is  a  very  intricate  question.  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  outline  any  general 
principles  that  would  govern  the  matter.  The  conditions  are  so  different  at  different 
points  that  it  ia  hard  to  establish  any  rule. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  good  reasons  why  it  will  coet  more  to  ship  a  bale  of  oot> 
ton  from  Memphis,  for  instance,  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  than  to  ship  the  same  bale  to 
a  New  England  mill? — A.  No;  it  would  not  coet  the  railroad  as  much  to  handle  the 
bale  of  cotton  to  Charlotte. 

Q.  It  taxes  the  shipper  more,  we  understand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anv  good  reason  why  it  should? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  It  seems 
to  me  these  rates  should  oe  adjusted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  They  simply  have  the  pcwer  to  do  it? — A.  I  think  they 
should  be  adjusted  more  nearly  in  relation  to  the  rates  to  the  Southern  seaboard. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  RATCHroRD. )  The  causes  that  operate  in  that  instance  operate  in  all 
other  mstances  where  the  distance  is  about  equal,  do  they  not? — A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand your  question. 

Q.  The  causes  that  operate  in  that  instance  operate  in  all  other  instances  where 
the  intermediate  points  Dear  the  same  relation  to  the  initial  point  and  the  New  Eng- 
land point  we  speak  of? — A.  Not  in  all  cases.  Many  of  the  lines  vmdertake  to  appnr 
the  long  and  short  hanl  clause  strictly.  The  situation  with  reference  to  these  mills 
I  can  explain  in  this  way:  Very  frequently  we  have  had  here  what  you  might  call  a 
war  of  rates;  that  is,  under  competition  between  the  various  roads,  cotton  rates  to 
the  E^astem  points  have  been  reduced  below  a  paying  basis.  Under  these  conditions 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  railroads  should  oe  forced  to  carry  that  competition 
to  their  local  territory,  where  they  have  to  get  the  principal  part  of  their  earnings. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  application  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause  would  be  oppressive.  We  have  a  case  in  point  which  I  can  illustrate 
by,  and  that  is  in  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Memphis.  We  hold  these  rates  are 
entirely  too  high  as  compued  with  the  rates  from  the  East  to  St  Louis.  We  are  in 
competition  actively  with  St.  Louis  to  all  points  on  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  and  our  contention  is  that  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Memphis  should  be  the 
same  as  to  St.  Louis.  The  railroads  say  that  they  can  not  make  that  adjustment,  to 
do  justice  to  Memphis,  without  destroying  their  whole  rate  structure  between  E^ast- 
em  {Mints  and  Memphis.  That  line  of  reasoning  deprives  us  of  being  put  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  people  we  are  competing  with. 

Q,  The  practice  of  the  railroad  companies,  we  understand,  is  to  meet  competition 
at  great  ^nipping  centers,  and  to  impose  the  same  rate  generally  on  intermediate 

runts  along  their  own  road,  even  if  the  haul  is  shorter.  If  that  be  the  purpose,  and 
do  not  think  it  will  be  disputed,  does  it  not  operate  against  the  building  of  facto- 
ries and  other  industries  at  these  intermediate  points  along  its  own  line  of  railroad? — 
A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  In  the  end  what  interest  is  served  by  the  the  comjMiny?  Is  their  own  interest 
served  particularly  if  they  prevent  the  building  of  factories  and  mills  and  industries 
of  all  kmds  by  reason  of  this  discrimination  in  Ireights? — A.  Of  course  the  lower  the 
rates  to  and  nom  their  local  points  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of  those 
points.  There  is  no  question  about  that  The  only  question  is  whether  they  can 
afford  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Siiyth.  )  Would  not  the  increase  of  business  coming  from  those  points 
more  thtui  reimburse  mem  for  any  loss? — A.  It  might  and  it  might  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  there  any  distance  basis  that  might  be  adopted  that 
would  minimize  the  discrimination  against  intermediate  points?  I  ask  you  that 
question  as  an  experienced  railroad  man — in  general  terms? — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  answer  it 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any? — A.  No. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  11,  1900. 

TESTDCOinr  OF  MB.  H.  &.  7XTLLEB, 

RepraenUjiine  of  the  national  brotherhoods  of  railroad  employees  al  Washington  during  the 
lestions  of  the  Fifly-siiAh  Congress,  in  matters  pertaining  to  national  legiskuion. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller,  legis- 
lative representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood^  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Will  you  state  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation, 
please?— A.  H.  B.  Fuller,  1836  Sixtti  avenue,  Beaverfalls,  Pa.;  legislative  repreaen- 
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tative  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Xrainmei^  and  the  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegra{>hers. 

Q.  Representative? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  Loolcing  after  matters  in  which  they  are  interested  in 
the  way  of  national  l^islation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak).  How  long  have  you  been  representative  of  the  brother- 
hoods here? — A.  Well,  over  a  year  now.  I  was  here  at  the  session  last  winter,  and 
came  here  a  little  while  after  the  opening  of  the  present  session  this  winter. 

Q.  Your  credential  as  representative  then  comes  from  all  of  thase  separate  bodies? — 
A.  It  might  be  well  to  submit  my  credential;  I  have  it  right  here.  It  is  signed  by 
the  executive  officers  of  these  organizations. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Will  the  secretary  please  read  it  for  the  information  of  the 
commission? 

(The  secretary  read  the  paper  submitted  by  the  witness,  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  1899. 
To  whom  theee  presents  may  concern,  greeting: 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  following- 
named  railroad  labor  organizations,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  6,  1899,  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller,  whose 
signature  appears  below,  was  duly  chosen  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  said 
oiganizations  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  sessions  of  tne  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
in  matters  pertaining  to  national  legislation. 

P.  M.  Arthur, 
Grand  Chief  Engineer,  B.  of  L.  E. 

E.  E.  Clark, 
Qrand  Chief  Conductor,  0.  of  R.  C. 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Grand  Matter,  B.  of  L.  F. 

P.  II.  MORRISSEY, 

Grand  Master,  B.  of  R.  T. 
W.  V.  Powell, 
Pretident,  0.  of  R.  T. 
H.  R.  Fxtllkr,  RepreterUaiive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  not  representing  the  brotherhoods  now,  are  you 
einployed  as  a  railroad  worker? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity? — A.  It  might  be  well  to  give  you  a  statement  of  my  services 
and  the  fact  that  I  am  an  employee  in  actual  service  when  not  engaginl  here.  Here 
is  a  statement  from  my  general  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Rail- 
road Company. 

(The  secretary  read  the  statement  as  follows:) 

[The  Plttsbarg  and  Uike  Erie  Railroad  Company,  J.  B.  Yohe,  general  gupprlntcndent.] 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  S7,  1899. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller  is  a  passenger  conductor  at  present  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  is  granted  leave  of 
absence  at  his  own  reciuest. 

His  term  of  service  is  as  follows:  From  April  1, 1887,  to  May  17, 1889,  freight  brake- 
man;  from  May  17,  1889,  to  October  25,  1898,  freight  conductor;  from  October  25, 
1898,  to  date,  passenger  conductor. 

Yours,  'ruly,  J.  B.  Yohe,  General  Superintendent. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  the  statement  of  Mr.  Fuller  will 
now  be  read. 

(The  statement  was  read,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chaimuui  and  members  of  the  Commission:  Having  received  a  copy  of  your 
toi>ical  plan  of  inquiryon  the  conditions  of  labor  and  capital  einployed  in  transpor- 
tation, with  an  invitation  to  make  answer  thereto,  I  desire  to  give  you  such  informa- 
tion on  questions  1  to  24  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  my  answers  being  mostly 
confined  to  the  conditions  of  those  classes  of  railroad  employees  which  comprise  the 
membership  of  the  five  railroad  labor  organizations,  i.  e.,  Brotherhotxl  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traiiuneu,  and  Onler  of  Railroad  Tel^raphers. 
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Terms  and  cond'dians  of  employirient. — Where  employees  are  organized  on  protective 
lines  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  are,  as  a  rule,  made  the  subjects  of 
mutual  written  agreement  between  them  and  their  employers.  This  is  generally 
done  through  committees  representing  the  employees  and  the  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  road.  These  agreements  generally  stipulate  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid, 
hours  of  labor,  pay  for  overtime,  conditions  of  advancement  in  the  service,  and  also 
make  provisions  for  fair  and  impartial  trials  for  employees  before  they  are  suspended 
or  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  many  other  matters  which  are  ol  much  mterest 
to  the  employees.  This  plan  has  been  brought  about  through  the  influence  of  the 
organizations  of  the  employees,  and  it  gives  greater  satisfaction  than  where  the  men 
work  under  conditions  wholly  prescribed  by  their  employers.  Where  the  employees 
'  are  unorganized  they  do  not  enjov  these  privileges,  and  are  compelled  to  work  under 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  employers,  which  experience  has  snown  are  not  so  fav- 
orable. A  fair  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  organized  and  unorganized  labor 
will,  I  believe,  prove  to  the  unbiased  mind  that  labor  organizations  are  a  great 
assistance  to  the  laboring  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  and  conditions  of  employment  mutually  agreed  to  and 
made  by  the  employees  and  the  companies,  the  companies  have  many  rules  and  con- 
ditions that  must  be  complied  with  by  the  men.  The  enginemen  are  required  to 
pass  examinations  on  the  rules,  machinery,  and  the  workings  of  the  air  brake  and 
steam-heating  apparatuses.  Trainmen  are  required  to  pass  examinations  on  the 
rules  and  the  workings  of  the  air  brake  and  steam-heating  apparatuses;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  passenger  conductors  are  required  to  pass  examinations  on  their  duties, 
such  as  the  handling  of  coupon  tickets,  mileage  books,  and  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation. 

These  requirements  are  right  and  fair;  indeed,  they  are  essential  to  the  safe  and 
successful  management  of  a  railroad,  and  they  are  so  considered  by  the  employees; 
but  there  are  many  other  conditions  under  which  men  are  required  to  work  that  they 
think  are  very  unfair,  and  great  objections  are  made  to  them.  For  instance,  some 
companies  have  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  that  employees  should  not 
hold  membership  in  any  labor  organization.  The  employees  think  this  is  an 
encroachment  upon  their  liberties,  and  many  protests  have  been  made;  and  as  a 
result  of  such  protests  some  States  have  passed  laws  forbidding  the  practice;  but  iu 
some  cases  sucn  laws  have  been  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  unconstitutional.  An 
act  passed  by  Congress,  and  approved  June  1,  1898,  forbids  this  practice,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  being  violated. 

Some  companies  require  as  a  condition  of  employment  that  the  employees  become 
memters  of  the  relief  associations  conducted  by  such  companies.  This  the  men  also 
consider  unbiir.  Section  10  of  the  act  approved  June  1,  1898,  also  forbids  this  prac- 
tice, but  nevertheless  men  who  do  not  signify  a  desire  to  join  them  are  not  given 
employment. 

New  employees  are  reouired  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  and  only  those  who 
are  sound  iu  body  and  limb  are  given  employment.  This  rule  has  worked  great 
injury  to  many  good,  competent,  and  experienced  employees  who  have  received  a 
slight  injury  w'hile  in  the  service  of  one  company  when  they  seek  employment  with 
another.  This  rule  would  not  seem  so  unjust  if  the  physical  defect  rendered  the 
man  unfit  to  perform  the  service  sought.  But  this  is  liot  the  case,  for  in  manv 
instances  men  are  refused  employment  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  a  small 
part  of  a  hand  or  foot,  which,  I  might  say,  would  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  their 
performing  their  duties.  I  have  given'some  thought  to  this  question,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  good  reason  why  the  com})auies  should  adopt  such  a  stringent 
rule. 

Many  companies  have  also  adopted  an  age  limit — that  is,  they  will  not  give  employ- 
ment to  men  who  are  over  a  certain  age.  The  limit  varies;  some  roads  make  it  as  low 
as  25  years  while  others  have  placed  it  as  high  as  40  years.  There  is  one  thing  sure  to 
result  from  the  physical  examination  and  the  age  limit,  and  that  is  the  overstocking 
of  the  railroad  lahor  market,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  thousands  of  railroa<l 
employees  are  injured  every  year,  and  many  who  lose  employment  with  one  compan  v 
will  find  themselves  (lelmrred  by  the  age  limit  when  they  seek  employment  with 
another.  The  rei><)rt  of  the  Interstate  tk)inmeree  Commission  for  the  year  18".I8 
(page  63)  gives  the  ratio  of  trainmen  injured  to  those  employed  as  1  to  11,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  a  great  many  of  these  were  not  injured  to  the  extent  of  being 
incapacitated  from  i)erforming  the  duties  of  trainmen.  1  can  not  give  you  any  fijjurea 
as  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  thrown  on  the  market  on  account  of  the  age  limit, 
but  when  we  look  around  and  we  the  great  army  of  employees  who  are  over  the  age 
of  30  or  40  years,  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  the  result  of  a  rule  which  denies  them 
employment  by  other  companies  when  they  lo.«e  their  present  situationa. 
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I  believe  there  should  be  l^islation  requiring  railroad  companies  to  keep  their 
rates  of  wages  and  rules  governing  the  conditions  of  employment  posted  in  conspicu- 
ous places  where  they  can  be  seen  by  their  employees.  This  would  enable  the 
employees  to  at  all  times  know  just  what  compensation  to  expect  for  the  various 
kinds  of  service.    It  would  prevent  much  controversy  and  give  greater  satisfaction. 

Ratei  of  voaget. — ^The  rates  of  wa^  of  the  different  classes  of  employees  vary  con- 
siderably, the  engineers  being  paid  the  highest  rate,  conductors  the  next  highest; 
then  follow  the  firemen,  brakemen,  and  telegraphers,  the  telegraphers  receiving  the 
lowest  rate  of  all.  I  understand  that  the  executive  officers  of  our  organizations  nave 
famished  the  commission  with  figures  showing  the  amounts  paid  to  each  class,  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  any  further  data;  but  if  the  commission  desires  it,  I 
would  be  glad  to  fumish  it  with  some  of  the  schedules  of  wages  now  in  force  on  some 
of  the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabkk.  )  I  would  like  to  know  right  there  why  it  is  that  telegraphers 
are  paid  the  lowest  wages? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  greatest  reason  for  it  is  that  they 
have  been  the  last  to  organize,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  work  longer  hours 
for  a  day  and  get  less  pay  than  the  other  classes. 

Q.  Obviously,  they  are  skilled  employees? — A.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Q.  And  must  have  a  verv  large  responsibility  for  human  life? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habeis.)  Are  not  many  of  them  quite  young  men,  also? — A. 
Well,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  young  men,  but  there  are  not  as  many  boys 
enoploved  nowadays  as  there  used  to  he  as  tel^raph  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  there  an  overplus  of  tel^raph  operators  on  the  market 
now? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  just  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  the  iHMiness  colleges  of  the  country  still  turn  out  telegraph  operators? — ^A. 
Well,  I  believe  there  are  some  places  that  do. 

Q.  In  the  tel^raph  business  do  they  apprentice  the  learners?  Are  they  connected 
witi)  the  railroads  and  with  the  telegraph  work  of  the  railroads  where  they  learn,  or 
do  they  learn  outside  and  go  into  the  roads? — A.  Well,  there  are  some  who  learn 
with  the  agents  and  operators  along  the  roads,  and  then,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe 
there  are  colleges — telegraph  schools — which  educate  them. 

Q.  You  can' t  ^  ve  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  number  of  telegraphers  compared  to  the 
needs  of  the  service? — A.  No;  I  can  not  give  you  any  figures  on  that  point. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  strikes  here  on  this  Southern  railway  system,  was  it  much  of 
a  difficulty  for  the  railroad  there  to  fill  the  places  of  those  men  who  went  out?— A. 
Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  proper  information  in  regard  to  that 
strike  to  give  an  opinion  in  ref»rd  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  as  a  member  of  tne  order  think  that  any  one  of  your  brotherhoods  can 
successfully  strike  without  the  cooperation  of  one  or  more  of  the  brotherhoods? — A. 
Well,  I  thmk  they  can  successfully  to  some  degree.  Circumstances  in  each  particu- 
lar case  would  govern  more  or  less.  We  must,  however,  agree  that  the  more  com- 
pact the  employees  are  in  an  organization,  whether  it  be  one  organization  or  sev- 
eral federated  together,  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  cope  with  the  employer. 
In  other  words,  my  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the  men  in  one  certain  class  of 
employment  can  l>enefit  by  a  trades  union  of  their  own,  it  is  just  as  logical  to  carry 
it  mrther,  so  that  all  can  benefit  by  several  trades  unions  coming  together,  when 
they  are  all  interested  in  the  questions  at  issue. 

Q.  In  case  of  a  strike,  for  instance,  with  the  telegraphers  on  a  railroad  system 
there,  do  the  striking  parties  usually  ask  for  the  cooperation  of  the  other  orders? — A. 
Well,  we  had  a  federation  a  short  time  ago,  but  it  was  dissolved.  According  to  the 
laws  of  that  federation  one  organization  could  not  strike  without  they  all  did.  It  is 
not  so  now,  however.  Each  organization  is  by  itself,  and  it  does  not  have  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  other  organizations  before  its  members  can  strike. 


(Continuing  to  read:) 
Basi»  and  £u  "' 


I  Mobility  of  viages. — Numerous  reasons  are  offered  by  railroad  companies 
why  wages  should  not  be  raised,  and  why  wages  should  be  reduced.  A  falling  off 
in  the  volume  of  business  is  generally  the  reason  offered  for  a  reduction.  Bequests 
for  advances  are  generally  met  with  many  arguments  against  an  increase.  As  a  rule 
wages  are  not  advanced  voluntarily,  and  generally  where  reductions  have  been  made 
on  account  of  a  decrease  in  business  the  wages  are  not  voluntarily  restored  when 
business  increases,  restorations  being  generally  made  on  the  request  of  the  employees 
through  their  oi^mizations. 

The  stability  <3  wages  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  volume  of  business  done, 
bat  the  one  great  essential  to  the  receiving  ana  maintaining  of  fair  wages  is  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  employees,  le<l  by  fearless  yet  conscientious  men,  men 
who  are  capable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong  and  who  will  unceasingly  contend  for 
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the  former,  but  shriuk  from  resorting  to  the  latter  to  gain  any  end.  Experience 
has  shown  that  those  employees  who  are  unorganized  suffer  the  most  from  wage 
reductions. 

Discharge  and  suapermon,  and  the  reason  therefw. — The  reasons  for  dischaige  and 
suspension  are  numerous,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to  name  all  of 
them.  The  plans  of  discipline  in  use  on  some  roads  differ  somewhat  from  the  plans 
in  vogue  on  others,  and  an  act  that  would  be  considered  a  serious  offense  on  one  road 
might  be  treated  lightly  on  another.  This  is  due  to  the  diSerences  of  opinion  of 
different  officers  as  to  the  best  way  to  handle  men,  some  of  them  thinking  that 
severe  discipline,^  even  for  small  ofienses,  is  the  best,  while  others  believe  that  a 
better  feeling  exists  between  the  company  and  the  men  where  the  employees  are 
not  severely  disciplined  for  trivial  offenses,  which  have  caused  no  accidents  and 
little  inconvenience. 

The  general  reasons  for  discharge  and  suspension  are  violation  of  rules,  n^ligence, 
responsibility  for  accidents,  oversleeping,  and  intemperance. 

There  are  many  instances  where  men  have  been  discharged  and  suspended 
unjustly  by  subordinate  officers,  and  have  appealed  their  cases  to  their  oiyanizations, 
which,  through  their  committees,  have  taken  their  cases  to  the  higher  officers  of  the 
road  and  established  their  innocence,  and  the  men  have  been  reinstated  in  the  serv- 
ice and  paid  for  all  time  lost  on  account  of  such  discharge  or  suspension.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  accomplished  through  the  labor  organizations,  for  if  the  men  were  not 
organized,  they  would  hardly  dream  of  getting  such  consideration  at  the  hands  of  a 
general  manager.  It  is  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  organization  that  gets  the 
general  manager's  ear  and  causes  him  to  notify  his  subordinate  officers  that  the 
employees  have  rights  that  must  be  respected. 

Employees  have  been  discharged,  and  threatened  with  discharge,  for  being  mem- 
bers of  laoor  organizations,  and  for  being  active  in  the  work  of  the  same.  They  have 
also  been  discharged  for  taking  part  in  political  and  l^islative  matters  looking  to 
their  best  interests;  but  this  is  covered  up  by  assigning  othercauses  for  such  discharges. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  work  put  upon  employees  by  the  adoption  of  heavier 
engines  and  longer  trains,  many  roads  have  introduced  new  systems  of  reporting. 
These  new  forms  of  reports  are  tor  the  purpose  of  giving  more  detailed  information, 
and  in  many  cases  it  requires  almost  twice  as  much  time  to  fill  them  out  as  it  did  to 
fill  out  the  ones  formerly  in  use.  Then,  too,  employees  are  required  to  report  many 
matters  that  formerly  no  note  was  mside  of.  This  greatly  increased  mental  strain 
upon  employees  has,  I  believe,  caused  many  of  them  to  overlook  some  important 
part  of  their  work,  for  which  they  were  discharged  or  suspended. 

I  believe  this  tendency  to  pile  so  much  clerical  work  upon  employees  is  wrong, 
and  the  overtaxed  minds  of  trainmen,  actually  engaged  in  the  movement  of  trains, 
should  be  relieved  by  taking  from  them  all  clerical  work  which  can  be  done  just  as 
well  by  office  clerks  whose  minds  are  not  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
safe  handling  of  our  freight  and  passenger  trains. 

1  believe  there  should  be  l^islation  requiring  railroad  companies  to  allow 
employees  accused  of  any  offense  to  see  and  hear  all  evidence  against  them;  and, 
if  mscharged,  to  give  them  in  writing  the  specific  reasons  therefor. 

Blacklisting. — The  present  plan  of  blacklisting  is  carried  on  by  private  correspond- 
ence between  the  company  from  which  the  man  seeks  employment  and  his  former 
employers.  While  this  plan  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  use  some  years  ago, 
I  believe  it  is  ^uite  as  enective,  if  not  more  so.  It  is  generally  done  in  this  way: 
The  man  seeking  employment  is  required  to  fill  out  a  blank  form  prescribed  by  the 
employer,  on  which  he  gives  his  name,  age,  and,  in  detail,  his  personal  description, 
and  in  some  cases  must  give  his  photograph.  He  must  also  give  the  names  of  all 
roads  he  has  worked  on  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the  cause  for  leaving  the 
same.  With  this  information  at  hand,  the  employer  writes  to  the  former  employers, 
and  if  their  reference  is  not  satisfactory,  he  is  not  given  employment.  On  these 
blank  applications  for  employment  men  are.  requirM  to  answer  many  other  ques- 
tions, to  which  they  must  make  oath;  and  I  know  of  one  road  on  which  the  train- 
master's chief  _  clerk  is  a  notary  public,  and  administers  the  oath  to  the  applicant, 
and  charges  him  50  cents  therefor.  This  same  company  also  requires  the  applicant 
to  pay  a  tee  of  $1  for  a  medical  examination,  providing  he  is  accepted  as  an  employee. 
I  submit  a  copy  of  the  above-described  form: 

[FonniSSC.T.] 

The Bailtoad  Company. 

Tnslructiont. — All  applications  for  employment  as  agents,  operators,  engineers,  fire- 
men, engine  dispatchers,  conductors,  brakemen,  train  baggage  men,  yard  masters, 
assistant  yard  masters,  switch  tenders,  signal  men,  tower  men,  crossing  flagmen,  gate- 
men,  and  such  other  employees  as  may  1^  designated  by  the  general  superintendent, 
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most  be  made  by  the  applicant  himself  in  duplicate  on  thia  blank  and  sworn  to  before 
a  notary  public.  The  applicant  will  then  report  to  the  company's  surgeon  to  have  his 
Right  and  hearing  tested,  and  when  position  applied  for  is  in  the  engine,  train,  or 
switching^  service,  for  a  physical  examination  also.  Surgeons  making  such  testa  and 
examinations  will  report  result  of  same  in  proper  place  on  this  blank,  sending  one 
report  to  the  employing  officer  and  the  other  to  be  retained  by  examining  surgeon. 
A  fee  of  $1  will  be  chained  for  making  such  examinations,  and  the  same  will  be  paid 
by  the  company,  unless  the  applicant  is  accepted  as  an  employee,  in  which  case  the 
amount  of  tne  fee  will  be  deducted  from  hia  wages. 

Note. — When  this  application  blank  is  properly  filled  out  and  sworn  to,  the  appli- 
cant may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  on  probation,  provided  there  is  need  for  nis 
services  and  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  before  he  can  be  considered  an  aaxpted  employee  the  written 
approval  of  the  employing  officer  must  be  obtained. 


APPLICATION   FOR  SITUATION   AS 


Age, 


Place  of  Dirth, 


1.  Name  in  full, 

2.  Date  of  birth, 

3.  Height, ft. inches;  form, 

hair,  ;  eyes,  ;  nose,  

eyes, ;  size  of  eyes, .    Bemarks: . 

4.  Name  of  wife,  if  living  (if  unmarried,  so  state), 
street,  and  number), 


Railroad  experience, 


-;  weight,  — 
hair  on  face. 


lbs. ;  complexion, ; 

;  color,  ;  color  of 


-;  residence  (city, 
;  residence 


6.  Name  of  father  and  mother,  if  living, , 

(city,  street,  and  number), . 

6.  If  unmarried  and  parents  are  not  living,  name  and  address  of  nearest  relative. 


7.  Names  and  addresses  of  any  persons  dependent  on  you  for  support  or  to  whose 
support  you  are  contributing, . 

8.  By  whom  employed  at  present? ;  where? ;  No. ,  street, ; 

town  or  city, ;  State  oi . 

In  what  capacity  are  you  employed? . 

9.  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  place?    . 

10.  State  what  railroad  experience  you  have  had,  giving  names  of  roads,  in  what 
capacity  employed^  length  of  service  on  each  road.  If  you  have  not  previously  been 
employed  by  a  railroad  company,  state  by  whom  and  when  and  where  you  were 
employed.  (Applicant  must  here  give  his  history  for  last  5  years,  beginning  with 
his  position  of  5  years  ago  and  giving  each  year  in  regular  order  down  to  date. ) 


Date*. 

Employed  at. 

In  service  of  flrin 

Under  manacer  or 

Reason  tor  leav- 

From— 

To- 

A»— 

Address. 

or  company.          superintendent 

ing:. 

Where? 


How? 


11.  Whom  do  you  wish  notified  in  case  of  injury?    - 

12.  Have  you  ever  been  injured?    If  so,  when?   — 
.     And  extent  of  injuries?    . 

13.  Have  you  now  or  did  you  ever  have  any  litigation  with  any  railroad  company? 

14.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  employ  of  the Railroad  Company  before? 


If  so,  state  when,  in  what  capacity,  on  what  division,  and  cause  of  leaving. 

15.  Do  you  use  intoxicating  liquors?    . 

16.  Have  you  ever  before  made  application  for  employment  and  been  subjected  to 

a  physical  examination?    If  so,  when?    .    Where?    .    And  bj;  what 

physician  was  examination  made?    .    And  were  you  accepted  or  rejected? 


17.  My  hearing  is and  eyesight ,  and  I 


My  present  address  is  ■ 
Date  at this  — 


-  able  to  distinguish  colors. 
(Sign  here) 


day  of ,  1 . 


State  ov 


— ,  Counly  of ,  xx: 

,  being  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  applicant  named  in  the 

forettoing  application;  that  said  ap]>licatton  is  signed  by  him,  and  that  the  answers 
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to  questions  in  said  application  are  made  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  that  each  and 
all  of  the  answers  contained  in  said  application  are  true. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  telore  me  this day  of ,  1 . 

,  Notary  Public. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  employees  of  the  operating  department  of  the Railroad  Company 

and  all  amendments  thereto,  and  ab<o  a  copy  of  the  current  time-table,  and  agree  to 
familiarize  mvself  with  and  observe  all  the  same  and  to  keep  advised  of  such  amend- 
ments to  said  rules  as  may  be  hereafter  made,  and  have  nad  explained  to  me  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  service  in  which  I  am  about  to  engage. 

I&ted this day  of ,  1 . 

Surgeon's  certificaU. 

[To  be  filled  oat  and  signed  after  a  pemnal  examination  by  the  company's  suiKeon  at and 

approved  by  company's  oculist.] 

The  following  is  the  result  of  my  examination  of  Mr. 


[To  be  .signed  by  applicant  in  presence  ol  examiner.] 

1.  When  placed  at  a  distance  of  (20)  feet  from  the  test  types,  the  last  (5)  letters 

read  correctly  by  the  applicant  are  right  eye (20)  left  eye (20) 

both  eyes . 

2.  A.  The  applicaut  selects  skeins  numbered  as  follows,  as  l)cing  of  the  same  color 
aw  te.'ft  skein  A.     . 

B.  The  following  as  Ixiing  of  the  same  color  as  test  skein  B.    . 

C.  The  following  a.s  Insing  of  the  same  color  as  test  skein  C. 


3.  The  applicant  hears  the  tick  of  a  watch  with  the  right  ear  at inches;  with 

the  left  ear  at inehe.«.     For  ordinary  conversation  at  a  distance  of  twenty  (20) 

feet,  the  hearing  is (expressed  in  fractions). 

I  find  that  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  been  successfully  vaccinated;  that  he  is 
not  suffering  from  any  disease  or  disability  other  than  noted,  and  that  he  does  not 
manifest  any  evidence  of  an  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

I  hereby  certify  that,  having  examined  him  for  defects  of  vision,  color,  perception, 

and  hearing,  and  for  other  physical  defects,  1  find  him  |  (ii^^f;^  }  to  fill  the 

position  of -. 

"*ying  defects  • 


Defects  that  do  not  disqualify  ■ 

Remarks: . 

Examined  by  • 


Surgeon  at  ■ 
Date  of  examination 


[To  be  signed  by  surgeon  making  the  examination.] 


Approved: 


Oeulitt. 


(Reverse  side:)  Form  483  C.  T.    The Railroad  Co. applica- 
tion of for  position  as  ;  dated ,  1 ;  employed 

1 ;  approved .    This  indorsement  to  be  filled  out  and 


signed  by  employing  ollicer.    Memoranda  ■ 

I  might  add  here,  this  is  the  form  used  by  the  road  on  which  the  train  master's 
chief  clerk  is  a  notary  public  and  administers  the  oath  to  the  applicant  for  employ- 
ment. This  road  has  no  "relief"  or  "hospital"  department,  but  still  it  requires  its 
employees  in  engine,  train,  and  switching  service  to  pass  a  physical  examination. 

I  have  been  told,  too,  by  men  who  sought  employment  from  this  company  that 
this  physical  examination  is  so  rigid  and  searching  that  when  they  go  before  the  sur- 
geon they  are  required  to  strip  themselves  stark  naked. 

I  desire  to  call  the  commi.«8iou's  attention  to  the  note  in  the  instructions  at  the  top 
of  this  application.    You  will  see  that  it  allows  the  applicant  to  enter  the  service  "on 
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probation"  after  he  has  sworn  to  the  application  blank.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
pntting  a  man  to  work  immediately  when  they  are  badly  in  need  of  his  service, 
without  waiting  to  hear  from  his  former  employer.  Now  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  remarkable  words  in  this  same  "note:"  "But  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  before  he  can  be  considered  an  accepted  employee  the  written  approval  of 
the  employing  officer  must  be  obtained."  It  is  by  these  words,  injected  into  this 
paper  that  the  employee  signs,  that  they  get  the  authority  to  dismiss  a  man  after 
they  have  heard  from  the  former  employer.  If  the  reference  is  not  suitable,  the 
"employing  officer"  simply  withholds  his  "written  approval"  from  the  "applica- 
tion blank,"  and  the  employee  is  therefore  dropped  from  the  service. 

By  this  plan  men  are  sometimes  given  work  and  permitted  to  remain  in  the  m'rvice 
sometimee  aa  long  as  two  months,  and  are  then  discharged. 

You  will  see  by  this  that  although  this  paper  says  they  are  not  "accepted"  em- 
ployees, men  have  been  hired  into  the  service  and  performed  actual  work  for  quite  a 
penod  of  time,  and,  to  put  it  in  its  true  light,  were  discharged  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  letters  written  by  their  former  employers  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  application  is  the  reference  feature,  which  enables 
the  former  employer,  if  he  is  so  disposed  (and  a  great  many  of  them  are),  to  keep  a 
former  employee  irom  obtaining  employment  elsewhere  by  carrying  on  private  cor- 
respondence with  the  officers  of  the  road  on  which  the  man  tries  to  get  work.  If 
the  employee  was  permitted  to  see  the  chai]^  made  against  him  by  the  former 
employer  and  allowed  to  combat  them,  the  objection  would  not^be  so  great;  but  he 
is  denied  this  privilege  and  is  only  told  that  "his  references  were  not  good  and  he 
can  not  be  accepted  as  an  employee;"  and  he  goes  to  some  other  road  for  employ- 
ment, gives  the  same  references,  and  in  a  short  period  is  told  the  same  story.  In 
some  cases  they  are  not  told  that  their  references  are  not  good,  but  are  told  that  they 
are  dismissed  for  some  other  reason.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  man  got  now 
employment  with  a  company  which  operated  a  relief  department  in  which  employi-es 
were  compelled,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  participate,  and  which  required  Iho 
employee  to  pass  a  medical  examination,  and,  although  the  physician  who  examined 
him  told  him  that  he  had  passed  a  good  examination,  after  his  former  employer  had 
been  heard  from  he  was  told  by  the  yard  master  that  his  medical  examination  was  not 
satisfactory  and  he  could  not  be  retained  in  the  service.  This  statement  made  by  the 
yard  master  was  untrue,  and  further  proof  of  its  falsity  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
this  same  man  afterwards  entered  the  employ  of  this  same  company  and  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  for  its  relief  department,  the  only  difference  being  that 
he  went  to  work  on  another  division  of  the  road.  Men  have  traveled  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  but  still  the  former  employer  has  by  this  secret  plan  kept 
them  from  obtaining  employment  in  railroad  service,  although  it  may  be  tnat  these 
men  have  been  guilty  of  no  wrong,  have  not  broken  any  rules  of  the  company,  have 
not  caused  any  accident  or  the  loss  of  any  property,  but  have  only  exercised  their 
right  to  leave  the  service  rather  than  submit  to  some  wrong  that  was  being  imposed 
upon  them  by  some  officer. 

The  second  objection  to  this  application  is  the  requiring  of  an  applicant  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  has  ever  had  any  litigation  with  any  railroad  com]mny.  The  rea- 
son, apparent  to  me,  why  a  railroad  company  should,  ask  this  question  is  to  cireate 
a  fear  in  the  minds  of  employees  that  if  they  institute  damage  suits  against  their 
employers  it  will  act  as  a  hindrance  to  their  obtaining  employment  on  other  roads. 
The  laws  of  the  land  give  the  people  the  ri^ht  to  seek  redress  through  the  courts,  and 
surely  a  railroad  employee  who  has  been  injured  through  the  negligence  of  a  railroad 
company  should  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  think  such  a  quet^on  in  an  applica- 
tion for  emplojriuent  is  entirely  out  of  place. 

The  third  objection  is  the  requiring  of  an  applicant  to  make  oath  to  his  application. 
This  is  objected  to  on  moral  grounds.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  which 
make  it  necessary  to  place  men  under  oath  to  get  the  truth,  and  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  its  use  on  extraordinary  occasions,  but  I  believe  the  more  limited  we  are  in  its 
use  the  more  solemnity  attaches  to  its  taking,  and  therefore  good  results  can  be 
expected;  but  if  it  is  to  be  made  common  use  of,  the  reverence  now  shown  it  will 
gradually  grow  less,  and  thereby  its  usefulness  will  be  impaired.  And  I  can  conceive 
of  no  one  influence  that  would  contribute  more  to  this  result  than  these  actions  of 
our  railroad  companies  in  usin^  the  oath  as  an  instrument  to  keep  bread  and  butter 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  families  of  the  unfortnnate  employees  who  are  looking  for 
employment,  for  they  have,  through  their  secret  plan  of^  blacklisting,  deprived  men 
of  the  chance  to  earn  a  living,  and  I  might  say  almost  compelled  them  to  first  make 
&l8e  statements  and  then  mcike  oath  to  their  truthfulness  in  order  to  secure  employ- 
ment The  moral  effect  of  such  a  system  is  to  be  deplored.  I  say  this  with  all  respect 
to  the  honor  aad  int^pity  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the  country.    There  is  no 
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class  moreftuthful  than  they,  and  none  upon  whom  more  dependence  can  be  placed; 
but  they  are  only  human,  and  they  must  either  see  their  families  want  or  meet  this 
condition  b^  swearing  to  a  false  statement. 

When  this  plan  of  reference  was  first  put  into  use  by  the  nulroad  companies,  the 
officers  of  the  roads  said  it  wa«  only  to  be  used  to  get  rid  of  that  class  of  employees 
who  would  work  only  a  short  time  m  one  place  and  would  become  intoxicated  every 
pay  day  and  quit  their  jobs  and  go  to  some  other  road,  leaving  their  debts  unpaid. 

As  this  class  of  men  was  as  unmvorable  to  these  organizations  as  it  was  to  the  rail- 
road companies,  no  great  objection  was  made  by  them  at  first,  although  it  was  sus- 
picioned  that  the  pUm  was  never  intended  to  stop  where  its  originatora  said  it  would ; 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  until  these  predictions  were  verified.  It  was  soon  U8e<l 
against  good  men,  simply  to  gratify  the  minds  of  unscrupulous  officers,  and  so  unre- 
lenting nave  they  been  in  applying  this  system  that  they  nave  driven  men  to  despera- 
tion. As  an  evidence  of  this  ract  I  submit  to  you  the  following  editorial,  taken  from 
fhe  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April,  1895,  which  contains  a  short  story  which 
must  be  appalling  to  anyone  who  will  meditate  lor  one  moment: 

"ths  blacklist. 

"  To  stigmatize  a  peiBon  as  antmstworthy,  to  place  his  name  on  record  for  the  gen- 
eral information  of  those  seeking  a  knowled^  of  his  reputation  as  a  workman,  or  as 
anything  else,  for  the  purpose  of  branding  him  as  an  untrustworthy  or  even  danger- 
ous person,  is  to  blacklist  him.  In  the  past  few  months  the  force  of  this  most  potent 
weapon  of  capitalism  has  been  felt  as  never  before.  While  it  may  be  an  easv  way  to 
dispose  of  the  matter,  for  many  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  its 
workings,  to  dismiss  it  with  a  laugh  and  the  statement '  There  is  nothing  in  it, '  the  stub- 
bom  fact  remains  there  is  sometning  in  the  blacklist,  and  it  is  preventing  many  ^ood, 
reliable  men  (whose  only  &ult  is  they  struck,  as  they  believed,  for  what  was  nght) 
from  obtaining  work  at  any  employment.  To  discover  and  to  prove  a  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  this  gigantic  system  of  blackmail  as  it  is  being  enforced  at  this  time  are 
two  different  things.  While  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  minds  of  workingmen 
(who  have  sinned)  of  the  existence  of  such  a  plan  to  drive  them  off  the  earth,  they 
seldom  if  ever  secure  the  necessary  evidence  to  prove  what  they  know  to  be  true. 
Since  the  strike  of  last  summer  the  man  looking  for  raRroad  work  who  can  not  satis- 
factorily account  for  his  whereabouts  and  actions  during  that  time  by  proof  positive, 
furnished  by  a  railroad  company,  had  better  have  stood  still  and  waited  for  some- 
thing to  come  to  him,  for  he  nas  not  been  able  to  find  it  in  looking  for  it.  His  pre- 
vious record  discharged  him  at  every  point  he  was  able  to  get  to  work  (few  enough 
in  number),  and  made  of  him  a  tramp  and  an  outcast  because  he  had  violated  a  cor- 
poration commandment  for  which  there  could  be  no  forgiveness  granted.  There  is 
no  crime  so  black,  no  criminal  so  far  beyond  pardon  as  the  man  who  has  brought 
himself  under  the  displeasure  of  united  capital  by  being  a  participant  in  a  strike.  It 
seems  peculiar  that  this  offense  is  punishable  by  a  penalty  almost  as  harsh  as  death 
itself.  It  condemns  a  man  to  wander  over  the  earth  in  a  hopeless,  discouraging  effort 
to  obtain  employment  which  he  can  not  be  given  because  of  a  damnable  agreement 
between  the  managers  of  capital,  until  finally,  in  desperation,  he  takes  his  own  life 
rath*er  than  prolong  it  under  the  detestable  conditions  of  living  as  a  tramp.  To  b^r 
out  this  statement  we  quote  this  news  item : 

"'Denver,  March?.— 3.  A.  Hamilton,  conductor  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  until 
the  strike  of  last  year,  put  a  ball  through  his  head  this  afternoon  at  the  American 
House,  where  he  had  registered  from  Cheyenne, Wyo.  He  had  been  out  of  work  ever 
since  the  strike.  _  He  ran  a  train  out  of  Williams,  Ariz.  Since  that  time  he  had  trav- 
eled over  the  entire  West,  but  almost  everywhere  he  had  found  the  dread  blacklist 
ahead  of  him,  and  where  he  did  get  work  it  was  only  for  a  day  or  two  until  employ- 
ers found  out,  and  then  he  would  receive  his  letters  of  dismissal  with  the  statement 
that  he  did  not  give  satisfaction.  As  a  last  hope  he  wrote  to  his  old  train  master,  and 
yesterday  received  a  letter  that  he  could  not  promise  anything  to  a  man  who  had 
taken  ]>art  in  the  strike.' 

"This  is  one  instance  wherein  one  fugitive  from  corporation  wrath  has  in  despera- 
tion taken  his  life  to  escape  the  persecution  of  his  relentless  enemies.  How  many 
more  unfortunates  have  fallen  in  their  attempts  to  make  a  living  can  not  be  known, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  the  case  of  Hamilton  is  not  an  isolated  one.  By  what  right,  legal 
or  moral,  can  a  corporation  or  combination  of  corporations  hound  a  man  to  Tiis  grave 
for  the  awful  offense  of  quitting  his  employment?  Managers  of  corporations  wage 
war  against  one  another,  yet  they  do  not  presume  to  refuse  to  do  business  when  it  is 
necessary.  There  is  no  stem  refusal  on  their  part  because  some  one  of  their  own 
clique  has  given  them  the  worst  of  a  bargain.    Men  make  mistakes  and  are  generally 
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the  better  for  the  experience.  Railroad  men  are  human,  impulsive,  and  perhaps 
often  in  error,  but  that  gives  no  employer  a  right  to  prevent  them  from  earning  a 
living  somewhere  else.  A  most  commendable  law  has  been  introduced  in  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  looking  to  a  correction  of  this  growing  evil.  It  reads:  'The  term 
"blacklisting"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  entry,  private  or  otherwise,  on  a  book 
or  books  of  record,  official  or  otherwise,  or  upon  a  private  or  public  bulletin  of  any 
nature  whatsoever,  by  any  person  or  persons,  corporations,  firms,  organizations, 
associations,  societies  being  organized,  of  the  names  of  any  person  or  persons,  corpora- 
tions, firms,  organizations,  associations,  or  societies,  which  may  operate  in  any  manner 
to  debar,  hinder,  or  restrtdn  any  workingman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  from  procuring 
employment,  or  seek  to  require  or  compel  any  workingman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  not 
to  be  or  become  a  member  of  any  labor  organization  within  this  State.'  Provision  is 
also  made  against  watermarks  and  other  cipher  or  secret  writing.  The  bill  makes 
penalty  for  blacklisting  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  and  confinement  in  the  State 
prison  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  1  year.  The  measure  is  all  right  and  its  intents 
are  unquestionable,  but  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  effectiveness  rests  in  the 
fact  that  proof  can  not  be  obtained  sufficient  to  secure  conviction.  Men  may  be 
reasonably  certain  their  surmises  are  correct  and  still  lack  the  necessary  evidence  to 
substantiate  their  beliefs.  The  question  of  record  is  a  broad  one  in  its  own  way.  No 
man  can  ask  for  a  recommendation  unless  he  has  it  honestly  coming  him,  and  for 
him  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  explore  private  matters  is  impossible.  If  companies 
persist  m  following  up  the  practice  of  blacklisting,  a  law  effectually  prohibiting  its  use 
will  be  very  difficult  to  enforce.  We  wish  it  were  otherwise  and  the  infamous  system 
of-  blackmail  laid  away  forever." 

The  Journal  has  truthfully  said,  "  The  case  of  Hamilton  is  not  an  isolated  one." 
While  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  commission  any  data  as  to  cases  exactly  like  this  one, 
I  know  of  cases  where  men  had  been  hounded  over  the  country  by  their  former 
employers  and  kept  out  of  employment  until  they  became  desperate,  and  traveled 
miles  back  to  their  old  superintendents  and  threatened  their  lives  if  they  did  not  cease. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  be  sensational  in  this  matter,  and  I  hope  I  will  be  correctly 
understood.  As  I  understand  it,  the  commission  wants  the  facts,  and  I  believe  it  is 
my  duty  to  give  them  to  you,  and  let  you  know  how  the  employees  feel  about  this 
question. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  the  employees,  I  can  express  it  no  better  than  does  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  passed  by  a  large  union  meeting  of  the  organized  railroad 
emplovees  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  September  9,  1896: 

"Whereas  the  system  of  blacklisting  discharged  employees  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  Government  is  founded, 
and  is  glaringly  unjust:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Remlved,  That  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  forever  prohibit  blacklisting." 
(Railway  Conductor  for  October,  1896,  p.  612.) 

To  say  this  practice  has  become  unbearable  is  only  to  put  it  fairlyj  and  I  hope  this 
commission  will  be  able  to  suggest  some  legislation  that  will  stop  it.  Many  States 
have  paftsed  laws  against  blacklisting,  and  the  national  law  passed  by  Congress, 
approved  June  1,  1898,  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer  to  attempt  or  con- 
spire to  prevent  a  former  employee  from  obtaining  employment;  but  these  laws  are 
all  evaded  by  this  system  of  private  correspondence  between  the  officers  of  the  roads. 

As  a  suggestion  for  legislation  on  this  question,  I  would  say  I  believe  there  should 
be  State  and  national  Taws  forbidding  any  railroad  company  from  furnishing  any 
reconl  of  any  employee  to  any  other  railroad  company,  either  by  private  letter,  tele- 
gram, or  by  express,  or  any  other  way. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  postal  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  mails  for  carrying  on  such  correspondence.  Then  I  think  Congress  should 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  such  records  from  one  State  or  Territory 
into  another.  When  we  stop  to  think  how  effectual  such  laws  were  in  breaking  up 
the  Louisiana  Lottery,  they  are  worthy  of  a  trial  in  attempting  to  break  up  such  an 
unjust  system  as  this  one. 

Injunctimu. — Some  years  ago,  during  a  strike  on  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North 
Michigan  Railroad,  Federal  Judges  Ricks  and  Taft  issued  injunctions  against  employ- 
ees, requiring  them  to  do  certain  work  against  their  will. 

Some  time  after  this  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  Federal  court  of  Wisconsin,  enjoined 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  quitting  the  service  in  a  way  that 
would  hinder  the  operation  of  the  road.  This  was  practically  compelling  them  to 
work  against  their  will,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  no  considerable  number  of 
men  could  quit  the  service  together  without  such  action  hindering  the  operation  of 
the  road. 
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Thie  reetraining  order  was,  however,  modified  by  a  higher  court  so  as  to  allow  the 

employees  to  quit  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  but  it,  like  those  of  Judges  Ricks  and 
Tatt,  was  so  radical  and  sweeping  that  great  protests  were  made  by  the  railroad 
employees  all  over  this  country,  and  much  adverse  criticism  was  indulged  in;  and 
from  tnat  time  up  until  the  present  day  there  has  been  a  growing  sentiment,  among 
not  only  railroad  employees  but  other  classes  of  labor,  that  their  liberties  are  being 
encroached  upon  and  gradually  taken  away  by  our  courts.  This  feeling  has  not 
grown  up  without  a  go(M  reason,  for  the  Ricks  decision  seemed  to  famish  a  prece- 
dent, and  from  that  time  on  there  has  hardly  been  a  strike  of  any  importance  in 
which  the  judicial  hand  has  not  been  felt  by  the  workingmen.  This  has  not  been 
coniSned  to  any  one  class  of  judges,  for  we  find  the  jud^,  from  the  Federal  courts 
down  to  the  county  courts,  issuing  injunctions  restrainmf^  employees  from  holding 
meetings  or  assembling  on  the  public  highways,  and  forbidding  them  from  going  to 
the  homes  of  the  employees  wno  have  taken  their  places  to  mduce  them  to  quit 
work,  and  many  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  say  nght  there  that  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  other  day  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the  cigar- 
makers'  union  from  paying  strike  funcis  to  certain  members  who  are  on  a  strike.  I 
got  that  from  the  New  York  papers;  two  or  three  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  And  restraining  them  from  picketing? — A.  That  was 
included  in  the  reetraining  order.  There  were  several  things  they  were  restrained 
from  doing.  I  mentioned  that  because  it  is  another  step  further  on  the  libertiee  of 
workingmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabee.  )  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  members  of  the  union 
who  had  contributed  to  that  fund  were  petitioners  for  the  injunction? — A.  No;  I  do 
not.     The  papers  that  I  saw  this  in  did  not  contain  any  such  information  as  that. 

(The  reading  of  the  paper  was  continued  as  follows:} 

There  is  no  one  question  that  has  received  more  attention  and  caused  more  protes- 
tations by  the  railroad  employees  than  has  this  glaring  abuse  of  power  by  the  judi- 
dal  branch  of  our  Grovemment.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  their  meet- 
ings, secret  and  public,  and  the  various  magazines  of  these  organizations  contain 
many  articles  condemning  it.  That  the  commission  may  know  how  the  railroad 
employees  feel  on  this  question,  I  submit  the  following  resolutions  passed  by  them  in 
their  conventions  and  union  meetings;  also  a  few  editorials  from  their  official  organs: 

[Reeolation  of  union  meeting  of  oigranlzed  railroad  employees  of  America,  held  at  New  York,  May 

28,  1894.] 

We  strongly  condemn  the  action  of  Judge  Jenkins  in  issuing  the  araressive  and 
nn- American  writs  which  have  emanated  from  his  court,  and  applaud  ana  approve  the 
straightforward  and  fearless  manner  in  which  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  laid  bare  such  flagrant  abuses  of  the  powers  and 
privil^ies  of  a  court  of  equity. 

We  view  with  intense  satisfaction  the  consistent  manner  in  which  Judges  Caldwell 
and  Reiner  have  given  labor  organizations  just  and  proper  recognition  in  the  courts. 
We  assert  that  the  time  has  come  when  organized  labor  should  apply  a  power  which 
it  possesses,  and  which  has  long  lain  dormant,  by  discarding  entirely  political  affili- 
ation, and  by  united  action  and  the  ballot  box,  and  upon  legislative  lines,  exert  an 
influence  that  will  be  heeded.     (Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  July,  1894,  p.  585. ) 

IResolutlon  of  the  aeoond  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Ballioad  Trainmen,  pajsed  at 

Qalesbuig,  lU.,  Jane  4, 1885.] 

Whereas  we  deem  this  a  fitting  time  to  express  our  opinions  on  some  of  the 
decisions  of  our  judiciary  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  sometning  radically  wrong  when  the  laws  of  our  country 
can  be  so  construed  by  one  man  that  a  thousand  may  be  oppressed  to  the  benefit  of  a 
few:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  convention  assembled, 
do  denounce  in  unmeasured  terms  the  infamous  decisions  of  Judges  Ricks,  Jenkins, 
and  Dallas,  and  in  contrast  to  these  commend  the  one  crumb  of  justice  awarded  to 
us  by  a  man  whom  all  fair-minded  men  admire,  namely,  Judge  Caldwell,  of  the 
eighth  judicial  circuit,  Arkansas;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  30,000  trainmen,  do  hereby  pledge  onr- 
pelves  to  support  for  office  only  such  men  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  administer  the 
laws  in  keeping  with  their  construction;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  lie  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  convention  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  Associated  Press.  ( Proceedings  of  the  second  biennial  convention, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  p.  85.) 
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[Beaolution  of  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tez.,  September 

9, 1896.] 

Whereaa  there  are  three  bills  now  pending  in  Congress — viz,  the  contempt  bill,  the 
arbitration  bill,  and  the  Phillips  bill — which  are  intended  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  railroad  employees  engaged  in  interstate  traffic:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  railroad  employees  of  Texas,  in  union  meeting  assembled, 
do  most  heartily  indorse  the  said  bills,  and  request  that  the  Senators  and  CJongrees- 
men  from  the  Lone  Star  State  give  their  influence  and  support  to  the  aforesaid 
measures.     (Railway  Conductor  for  October,  1896,  p.  612.) 

[Resolation  adopted  at  imion  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees  at  McEees  Rocks,  Pa.,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1897.] 

Whereae  the  present  condition  of  political  and  industrial  affairs  of  oar  coantry  are 
such  as  to  command  an  expression  irom  the  wage-workers  of  the  land:  Therefore, 
be  it 

Radlved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Order  of  Rail- 
road Telegraphers,  and  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
in  joint  meeting  here  assembled,  denounce  government  by  injunction  and  believe 
that  by  it  our  liberties  are  being  gradually  taken  away  from  us,  and  we  demand  of 
Congress  that  some  limit  be  placed  on  the  power  of  Federal  judges. 

[Besolntion  of  State  legislative  board  of  railroad  employees  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  at  Scranton,  Pa., 

September  23, 1897.] 

Whereas  we  view  with  alarm  the  arbitrary  interference  of  Federal  judicial  authori- 
ties in  local  affairs,  and  denounce  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially  object  to  government 
by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression  by  which  Federal 
judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once 
legislators,  jndses,  and  executioners;  and 

Whereas  a  bul  passed  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  rela- 
tive to  contempts  in  Federal  courts  and  providing  for  trials  by  jury  in  certain  cases 
of  contempt:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  In  convention  assembled  of  the  State  l^slative  board  of  railroad  em- 
ployees 01  Pennsylvania,  hdd  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  September  23,  1897,  we 
do  respectfully  urge  and  pray  the  speedy  pas^e,  at  the  next  r^ular  session  of  Con- 
nesB,  of  the  above  referred  to  bill,  or  a  bill  similar  in  character,  so  as  to  restrict  the 
Federal  judges  in  cases  of  contempt;  that  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  shsJI  be  fully  preserved  to  the  people,  and  that  the  great- 
est liberty  and  freedom  consistent  with  trie  common  good  of  all  shall  be  enjoyed  as 
was  intended  by  oar  fore&tliers,  and  by  them  bequeathed  to  us,  their  descendants; 
and  be  it  further 

Retolvtd,  That  this  board  recommend  each  lodge  and  division  of  railroad  employees 
in  the  State  to  appoint  a  committee  to  obtain  the  names  and  signatures  of  each  citi- 
Ten  who  loves  liberty  and  a  republic  above  a  selfish  greed  of  gain  to  a  petition  to  the 
next  Congress  of  the  United  States  pertaining  to  this  subject;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  honorable  president,  the  honorable  vice-president,  and  the  hon- 
orable secretary  of  this  board  be  hereby  constituted  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
railroad  legislative  beards  of  sister  States  and  Territories  and  urge  them  to  like  action 
in  the  premises,  and  also  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  organized  labor  bodies  to 
unite  with  ns  in  petition,  to  the  end  that  a  uniformity  of  action  may  be  taken  through- 
oat  the  United  States  in  this  matter;  and  be  it  further 

Rudved,  That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  suitable 
form  or  head  to  a  petition  to  be  sent  each  lodge  and  division  in  tins  State.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  Biennial  Convention  of  State  Legislative  Board,  p.  45.) 

[Resolution  of  the  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  passed  at 

Peoria,  ni.,  Hay  26, 1899.] 

Whereas  we  view  with  alarm  the  arbitrary  interference  of  Federal  judicial  authori- 
ties in  local  affairs,  and  denounce  it  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially  object  to  )^vemment 
bv  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression  by  which  Federal 
iacl|ge8,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once 
legislators,  judges,  and  executioners:  Therefore  be  it 

Sesolted,  That  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  convention  assembled  in 
the  dty  of  Peoria,  HI.,  May  23,  1899,  do  respectfully  urge  and  pray  that  Congress 
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pass  a  law  bo  as  to  restrict  the  Federal  judges  in  cases  of  contempt;  that  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fully  preserved  to 
the  people,  and  that  the  greatest  liberty'  and  freedom  consistent  with  the  common 

Ed  of  all  shall  be  enjoyed,  as  was  mtended  by  our  forefathers,  and  by  them 
ueathed  to  us,  their  descendants.  (Supplement  to  the  Railroad  Telegrapher, 
y,  1899,  p.  136.) 

[Editorial  from  Ballroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  Jnly,  1S9S,  p.  561.] 

•  *  ♦  The  most  dangerous  question  which  confronts  the  country  and  the  people  of 
to-day  is  the  one  question  of  the  encroachment  of  capital  on  the  rights  of  labor  and  the 
assistance  given  capital  by  an  ever-willing  judiciary,  eager  to  construe  the  statutes  in 
favor  of  corporations  and  ag^nst  labor.  This  is  a  question  which  our  next  Congress 
will  havetogiveall  the  consideration  which  the  gravity  of  the  situation  demands.  If 
the  fault  is  in  the  laws,  then  let  them  be  modiflSd  or  repealed  altogether,  and  if  the 
fault  is  in  the  mianterpretation  of  them,  then  let  the  intepreters  be  removed.  Labor- 
ing men  would  rest  easier  under  a  decision  founded  upon  the  true  intent  of  a  law,  even 
though  the  decision  were  against  them,  than  they  ever  could  under  a  distorted  one, 
though  the  conditions  were  more  favorable.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  decided 
as  rigntor  l^al  the  placing  or  leaving  of  trains  or  engines  where  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  public  would  be  jeopardized,  but  the  right  to  ouit  when  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  all  dan^r — without  being  held  and  punished  as  a  deserter 
from  the  Army  or  Navy — is  the  right  of  every  man,  and  he  should  be  given  that  right 
legally,  or  the  right  of  discharge  should  be  taken  from  corporations  unless  the 
employee  sees  fit  to  quit.  Let  one  law  be  made  to  govern  both  sides  of  the  question; 
let  eacn  receive  the  same  advantages  or  reverses.  It  is  true  that  the  decisions  have 
placed  the  employees  on  the  same  level  with  their  employers,  but  of  what  use  would 
It  be  to  them  should  they  seek  redress  under  the  same  law. 

Labor  has  been  the  unwilling  witness  of  many  object  lessons  the  past  year.  It  has 
been  the  disgusted  spectator  at  courts  where  prejudice  overcame  justice,  until  patience 
has  ceased,  and  it  demands  that  wrongs  be  nghted  and  that  laws  placing  men  on  the 
same  level  be  enacted. 

[Editorial  from  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  October,  1894,  p.  884.] 

•  *  *  Experience  has  brought  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  courts  is  too 
far-reaching  in  this  respect — that  it  is  too  arbitrary.  It  is  against  the  American  idea 
of  fair  play  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  personal  freedom  of  action  which  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  free  government.  The  trial  of  the  A.  R.  U.  officers  under  the  chai^je 
of  contempt  of  court  furnishes  an  idea  of  what  power  the  court  can  assume.  Trial 
by  jury  was  denied  on  the  same  groumls  that  the  bench  has  taken  in  regard  to 
injunctions  and  strikes,  and  which  ia  far  from  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  courts  have  taken  to  themselves  power  and  jurisdiction  that  threaten 
the  personal  liberty  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  There  is  crying  need 
of  legislation  taking  from  the  courts  the  power  of  judging  arbitrarily  the  limit  of 
personal  action.  Government  by  injunction  is  not  good  government,  and  must,  in 
the  interest  of  general  safety,  give  way  to  government  by  law.  There  is  great  dissat- 
isfaction of  the  people,  and  there  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  they  know  there  are 
defects  in  the  law  and  its  administration.    *    *    * 

[Editorial  from  the  Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  830.] 

The  injunctions  issued  by  the  judges  of  West  Virginia  have  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  men  the  country  over,  and  the  expression  coming  from  them  is  anything 
but  complimentary  to  the  jurists  who  have  dit«raced  their  profession  at  the  man- 
dates of  the  coal-mine  owners.  The  right  of  free  speech  aa  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  has  been  taken  away  by  the  bench,  and  the  action  has  been  so  high- 
handed and  utterly  outrageous  that  every  sense  of  decency  rebels  at  the  ruling  of 
the  tools  of  the  corporations.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  about  on  the  point 
of  protesting  against  the  sweeping  assumption  of  authority  by  the  bench.    *    *    * 

[Editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor  for  September,  1896,  p.  544.] 

•  *  •  The  courts  are  working  the  injunction  overtime,  and  if  they  do  not 
moderate  their  devotion  to  this  lat^t  discovery  in  the  science  of  legalized  tyranny 
they  may  l)e  made  to  suffer  for  some  portion  at  least  of  the  crimes  they  have  com- 
mitted in  its  name. 
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[Editorial  from  the  Railway  Conductor  for  NoTember,  1896,  p.  766.] 

The  Hammond  injunclwn. — If  the  reporta  riven  by  the  daily  papers  are  to  be  accepted 
as  accurate,  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  most  drastic  injunction  yet  issued  oy  the  Federal  courts.  This  company 
is  a  member  of  the  wire-nail  trust,  and  when  its  employees  went  on  a  strike  the  whole 
force  of  the  combination  was  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  courts  in  keep- 
ing the  strikers  in  subjection.  In  response  to  the  demand  thus  made,  Judge  Ham- 
miond,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  issued  an  injunction  which  virtually  makes 
it  unlawful  for  the  employees  to  talk  to  each  other  about  strikes.  According  to  the 
publiahed  synopees  of  this  document  the  striker  must  not  interfere  with,  obstruct,  or 
stop  any  of  the  Dusiness  of  the  company  or  its  agents,  servants,  or  emplovees  in  any 
of  Its  works  anywhere;  he  must  not  enter  upon  the  company's  grounds  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  interfering  therewith  in  an^  manner;  nemust  not  compel  orinduce  or  attempt 
to  compel  or  induce  by  threat,  intimidation  or  persuasion,  force  or  violence,  any  of 
the  emplovees  to  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  their  auties;  hemustnotcongr^ateforthe 
purpose  of  intimidation;  he  must  not  post  pickets  or  establish  a  patrol;  he  must  not 
go  "singly  or  collectively"  to  the  homes  oi  company  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
mtiinidation;  he  must  not  threaten  in  any  manner  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
employees  at  their  homes.  When  taken  by  themselves  some  of  these  prohibitions 
would  be  accepted  without  question,  but  when  persuasion  is  included  in  the  geneml 
inhibition  it  at  once  becomes  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  the  court  was  to  leave  the 
employees  in  the  hands  of  their  employers  with  no  recourse  save  in  abject  submission. 
It  IS  true  the  injunction  veiy  carefully  adds  "  for  purposes  of  intimidation,"  when  it 
forbids  the  congregating  of  the  strikers,  but,  since  it  is  left  for  a  hostile  court  to 
determine  in  every  case  what  that  purpose  is,  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  must  be 
a  dead  letter  to  those  men.  This  despotic  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
freedom  should  open  the  eyes  of  honest  men  everywhere  to  the  dangers  which  most 
attend  every  invasion  of  those  rights,  no  matter  how  specious  the  reasons  given  for 
that  invasion  may  be.  All  who  telieve  in  our  form  of  government  and  hope  for  its 
perpetuity  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  great  wrone  and  should  make  conmion  cause 
against  it.  The  injunction  in  question  should  be  cnallenged  in  the  courts  as  was  the 
one  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  against  the  Northern  Pacific  employees  and  the  officers 
of  the  railroad  brotherhood,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  until  the  last  court 
of  resort  has  been  reached.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  not  yet  dead.  The  courts 
are  growing  constantly  bolder  in  their  invasions  of  the  domain  supposed  to  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  l^islative  departments  of  our  Government,  and  not  another  session 
of  Congress  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  enactment  of  such  l^islation  as 
will  forever  restrict  them  to  their  proper  sphere  of  action. 

[Editorial  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal,  September,  1896,  p.  789.] 

•  *  •  We  do  not  understand  that  "curbing"  means  taking  away  any  rightful 
authority,  in  the  light  of  the  present  age  of  moral  and  intellectual  thought,  which 
understands  so  much  better  where  the  right  of  one  factor  of  our  social  organization 
ends  and  the  other  begins  than  was  conceived  in  the  past.  The  ninth  Blue  Law  of 
the  New  Haven  Colony  says  "the  jud^  shall  determine  controversies  without  a 
jury,"  but  out  of  abuse  of  this  authority  has  come  "curbing"  of  authority.  The 
most  exalted  opinion  of  a  citizen  cloaked  with  judicial  authority,  with  life  tenure  as 
the  means  of  purification  of  character  and  unselfish  purpose  to  follow  lines  of  abso- 
lute justice  without  bias,  has  been  shaken  to  the  very  foundation  by  decisions  that 
convey  to  the  mind  of  all  that  the  judge  rendering  the  decision  was  not  impervious  to 
favoritism,  bias,  and  passion  that  moved  them  out  of  the  correct  line  of  the  judicial 
functions  into  that  oi  personal  spleen  and  demagogery ;  and  the  restrictions  wanted 
by  those  who  would  preserve  oraer  and  give  to  every  factor  of  society  equality  under 
the  law,  which  guarantees  that  they  shall  not  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  trial  by 
jury,  is  to  restrict  the  possibility  of  snap  judgments,  which  are  the  products  of  pas- 
sion, spleen,  and  fovoritism,  backed  by  authority,  that  should  be  restricted  until 
this  abuse  of  authority  finds  a  cure.    •    *    * 

The  misuse  of  jndicial  authority  of  Judge  Jenkins  and  others  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  some  l^jtslation  restricting  the  scope  of  their  authority.  *  •  »  That 
it  is  necessary  for  some  action  in  this  direction  there  is  no  question,  nor  can  there 
be  any  question  that  laboring  men  should  use  every  influence  they  possess  to  aasist 
in  securing  suitable  legislation  to  maintain  liberty  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  which  on  seve^  occasions  has  been  dwarfed  and  warped  into  a  powerful 
means  of  fosterinfr  personal  ends  and  selfish  purposes.    *    •    • 
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These  are  the  expreesions  of  the  laboring  claBses  themselves,  and  having  person- 
ally talked  with  thousands  of  them  and  heard  their  individual  opinions  on  this 
?ue8tion,  I  am  safe  in  saj^ing  that  the  papers  as  here  quoted  are  not  exaggeration, 
f  it  is  thought  these  criticisms  are  too  severe,  Iwould  invite  a  comparison  of  them  with 
the  expressions  made  by  some  of  our  great  public  men  on  this  subject,  including 
judges,  attomeys-eeneral,  Congressmen,  United  States  Senators,  and  the  governors 
of  several  of  our  States;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  one  case  the  expressions 
come  from  the  men  who  have  suffered,  and  in  the  other  from  those  who  are  not  so 
directly  interested,  I  believe  the  expressions  of  the  employees  will  be  con8id«>red 
oompAratively  moderate. 

Chief  Justice  McCabe,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  in  writing  on  the  subject 
of  injunctions  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  of  September  19,  1897,  said:  "•  *  * 
Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  use  of  the  power  interferes  with  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  trial  bv  jury,  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  this  it  endangers  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  safwiarcl  of  the  people    *    *    *." 

Judge  John  Gibbons,  of  tne  circuit  court  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  paper,  stud: 
«*  •  «  J  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  danger  to-day  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  the  Bepublic,  as  gigantic  as  that  which  precipitated  the  rebel- 
lion and  well-nigh  wrought  the  ruin  of  our  Union.  Now  it  comes,  as  ever,  in  the 
seductive  guise  of  the  law  and  under  the  solemn  authority  of  the  court.  *  *  *  In 
their  efforts  to  i^fulate  or  restrain  strikes  by  injunction,  they  are  sowing  dragon's 
teeth  and  blazing  the  path  of  revolution    *    •    *." 

Judge  M.  F.  Tuley,  of  the  appellate  court  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  paper,  gave 
expresfflon  to  these  words:  "*  *  *  Such  use  of  the  writ  ol  injunction  by  the 
courts  is  judicial  tyrannjr,  which  endangers  not  only  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but 
all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens.  •  •  ♦  if  Congress  has  the  power  it 
should  promptly  put  an  end  to  '  government  bv  injunction '  by  defining  and  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  use  of  the  writ    *    *    *." 

During  the  coal  miners'  strike  in  1897,  on  the  question  of  injunctions.  Governor 
Sadler,  of  Nevada,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

<<»  «  •  fhe  tendency  at  present  is  to  have  committees  make  the  laws,  and  to 
have  the  courts  enforce  them  by  injunction,  both  of  which  methods,  in  my  opinion,  are 
subversive  of  good  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  •  *  *."  (Railroad 
Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  833.) 

On  the  same  question,  Governor  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  said: 

"*  *  *  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  inviolable  in  this  Government, 
and  we  should  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  any  encroachment  upon  this  sacred  right. 
Judge  Jackson's  order  is  revolutionary,  and  if  upheld  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
and  submitted  to  by  the  people  will  overturn  our  system  of  Government  and  destroy 
our  liberties.  It  is  not  only  ill^;al  and  unadvisable,  but  is  such  an  acrt  as  calls  for 
his  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  office."  (Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for 
September,  1897,  p.  833.) 

Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  expressed  himself  in  these  words: 

<!♦  »  ♦  I  consider  government  by  injunction,  unless  stopped,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  liberty.  Tyranny  on  the  bench  is  as  obiectionable  as  tyranny  on  the 
throne.  It  is  even  more  dangerous,  because  judges  claim  immunity  from  criticism, 
and  foolish  people  acquiesce  in  their  claims.  To  enjoin  people  from  a-ssembling 
peaceably  to  discuss  their  wrongs  is  a  violation  of  first  principles  *  *  *"  (Rail- 
road Trainmen's  Journal  for  September,  1897,  p.  832.) 

The  House  Committee  on  Judiciary  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  which  was  directed 
to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Jenkins  injunction,  and  re{x>rt  to  the  House  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  House  or  Congress,  reported  as  fdllows: 

"The  power  to  punish  for  contempt  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States, 
and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  like  limitation  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  powers 
of  Federal  judges.  Your  committee  therefore  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

"ResMved,  That  the  action  of  Judge  James  G.  Jenkins  in  issuing  said  order  of 
December  19,  1893,  being  an  order  and  writ  of  injunction,  at  the  instance  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  directed  against  the  employees 
of  said  railroad  company,  and  in  effect  forbidding  the  employees  of  said  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  quitting  its  service  underthe  limitations  therein  stated, 
and  in  issuing  a  similar  order  of  December  22, 1893,  in  effect  forbidding  the  officers  of 
labor  organizations  with  which  said  employees  were  afiiliated  from  exercising  the 
lawful  functions  of  their  office  and  position,  was  an  oppressive  exercise  of  the  proc- 
ess of  his  court,  an  abuse  of  judicial  power,  and  a  wrongful  restraint  upon  said 
employees  and  the  officers  of  said  labor  organizations;  that  said  orders  nave  no 
saactioa  in  legal  precedent,  were  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
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contrary  to  the  genins  and  freedom  of  American  institutions,  and  therefore  deserv- 
ing of  the  condemnation  of  the  Representatives  of  the  American  people."  (House 
Report  1049,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session.) 

I  liave  quoted  these  resolutions  and  editorials  to  show  the  commission  the  way 
the  employees  view  the  recent  actions  of  our  courts;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  railroad 
employees  of  this  country  did  not  pass  these  resolutions  and  then  not  endeavor  to 
put  them  into  effect.  For  the  last  5  or  6  years  they  have  kept  a  man  here  at  this 
('apitol  urging  upon  the  members  of  Congress  to  pass  some  kind  of  a  law  that  would 
limit  and  define  the  power  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
lodges  and  individual  members  have,  I  might  say,  stormed  Congressmen  with  peti- 
tions, memorials,  letters,  and  telegrams,  earnestly  praying  for  the  passage  of^  the 
various  measures  that  have  been  before  Congress  from  time  to  time.  They  plead 
for  this  legislation  for  so  long,  and  it  did  not  come,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  more  effective  plan  should  be  adopted  to  impress  upon  Congressmen  the  neces- 
sity for  such  le^sldtion ;  so  on  March  20,  1898,  a  large  union  meeting  of  members  of 
these  organizations  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  urging  the  passage  of  the  Dills  then  pending  before  Congress,  and  to 
prepare  plans  to  put  the  various  candidates  for  the  next  Congress  on  record  in  regard 
to  such  legislation;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
meeting.  1  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  prepared  by  that  committee,  which  waa 
sent  to  each  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  House: 


Mr. 


Bkavekfalls,  Pa., '■,  189S. 


OmdidaU  for  Congre»», 


Dkab  Sir:  At  a  union  meeting  of  500  delegates  from  various  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, representing  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  held  in  Pittsbuiig,  Pa.,  March  20,  1898,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  action  regarding  injunctions  and  other  questions  which  vitally 
affect  labor,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas,  our  experience  of  the  past  few  years  with  some  of  our  courts  in  their 
actions  in  cases  of  injunctions  and  contempts  has  convinced  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
expressions  and  actions  of  our  forefathers  when  they  said,  'The  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple were  endangered  by  the  aggressions  of  the  courts,'  and  when  they  declared  to 
the  world  that  "one  of  their  reasons  for  severing  their  alliance  to  the  British  throne 
waa  because  they  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,'  and  when  they  placed 
a  clause  in  our  Constitution  which  says  that  'trials  of  all  crimes  shall  be  by  jury,' 
and  as  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  which 
provides  for  trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases  of  contempt:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Ruolved,  That  we  believe  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  just  as  sacred  to-day  as  it 
ever  has  been  and  that  we  view  with  alarm  the  aggressive  tendency  of  some  of  our 
judges  in  their  attempts  to  serve  corporate  interests  through  the  guise  of  equity  pro- 
ceedings whereby  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution  are  violated,  and  we 
denounce  such  actions  as  judicial  tyranny,  and  we  urge  our  two  United  States  Senators 
and  Congreaamen  to  use  uieir  influence  and  vote  in  behalf  of  the  referred-to  bill;  and 
be  it  further 

"Rttolved,  That  a  committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each  organization  here 
repreaented  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  if  the  above  bill  or  a 
nmilar  one  is  not  passed  at  this  session  of  Conn-ess,  said  committee  shall  interview, 
or  cause  to  be  mterviewed,  each  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  and  Congress- 
men and  ascertain  their  views,  and  whether  or  not  if  elected  thev  will  use  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  such  legislation,  and  said  committee  shall  publish  the  result  of 
such  interview  in  all  labor  and  industrial  journals  in  Pennsylvania  and  also  in  the 
public  press;  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives." 

As  the  bill  referred  to  in  this  resolution  was  not  enacted  into  law  at  the  last  session 
of  Congr^,  therefore  we  the  committee,  appointed  by  that  meeting  to  interview 
each  candidate  for  Congress  and  United  States  Senator,  do  respectfully  submit  to  you 
the  following  questions: 

What  are  your  views  on  the  power  and  practice  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions  in 
labor  dispute? 

How  is  such  power  derived,  and  is  it  misused? 

Do  injunctions  interfere  with  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  trial  by  jury? 

Shoold  Congress  specifically  define  and  limit  the  power  of  courts  m  issuing 
injanctioauf? 
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If  you  are  elected  will  you  vote  for  a  law  which  will  define  and  limit  the  power  ol 
courts  in  issuing  injunctions? 
A  copy  of  this  letter  has  also  been  given  to  the  press. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Ci^ARB  L;  Hinsdale,  B.  of  L.  F.,  Chairman. 
H.  R.  FuLLE»,  B.  of  R.  T.,  Secretary. 
C.  H.  Langhurst,  B.  of  L.  E. 
Wm.  Boatk,  O.  II.  C. 
S.  H.  Eakin,  O.  R.  T. 

Committee. 

Several  of  the  candidates  made  no  answer  to  this  circular,  ignoring  it  entirely. 
Thirty  made  replies,  and  not  one  of  them  upheld  injunctions;  and  27  of  them  agreed, 
if  elected,  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  would  limit  and  define  the  power  of  the  courts  in 
issuing  injunctions.  Thirteen  of  those  who  were  pledged  were  elected.  In  one 
district  one  candidate  refused  to  make  reply  to  the  questions,  while  hia  opponent 
made  a  favorable  reply,  and  we  were  suocessful  in  electing  the  man  who  was  favor- 
able by  a  majority  of  34  votes.  The  circular  and  answers  were  all  made  public  at  the 
time.  I  have  the  answers  with  me,  and  if  the  commission  desires  to  see  them  I  am 
at  liberty  to  furnish  them. 

Some  of  them  contain  some  valuable  arguments  against  the  present  use  of  injunc- 
tions. I  believe  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  our  judges  to  subsfitute 
injunction  proceedings  for  indictment  and  trial  by  jury,  and  the  actions  of  some  of 
our  courts  within  the  last  decade  have  firmly  convincwl  me  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  liberties  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  nec^esaary  for  Congress  and 
our  State  legislatures  to  limit  and  define  the  power  of  courts  in  issuing  injunctions. 
As  a  most  effective  means  of  curing  this  evil  I  would  suggest  the  passage  ol  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  which  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  would  ut^  the  passage  of  similar 
ones  in  the  various  States: 

A  BILL  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  word  "conspiracy"  and  also  the  use  of  "  restraining  orders  and 
injunctiODS"  as  applied  to  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Territories,  or  engaged  in  commerce  between  the  several  States,  Diiiirict  of  Columbia,  and 
Territories,  and  with  foreign  nations. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  no  agreement,  combination,  or  contract  by  or  between 
two  or  more  i>ersonB  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  or  not  to  do,  or  procure  not  to  be 
done,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  any  trade  dispute  between  employers 
and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  Territorv  of  the  United  States, 
or  who  may  be  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  between  any  Territory  and  another, 
or  between  any  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or  "States,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any 
State  or  States,  or  foreign  nations,  shall  Iw  deemed  criminal,  nor  shall  those  engaged 
therein  be  indictable  or  otherwise  punishable  for  the  crime  of  conspiracy,  if  such  act 
committed  by  one  jxirson  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime,  nor  shall  such  agree- 
ment, combination,  or  contract  be  considered  as  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce, 
nor  shall  any  restraining  order  or  injunction  be  issued  with  relation  tliereto.  Noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  exempt  from  punishment,  otherwise  than  as  herein  excepted,  any 
person  guilty  of  conspiracy,  for  which  punishment  is  now  provided  by  any  act  of 
Congress,  but  such  act  of  Congress  shall,  as  to  the  agreements,  combinations,  and  con; 
tracts  hereinbefore  referred  to,  be  construed  as  if  this  act  were  therein  contained. 

Hoursof  labor  exacted. — As  a  rule,  through-freight  trainmen  and  enginemcn  work 
10  hours  for  a  day.  However,  they  are  many  times  required  to  work  from  24  to  .36 
hours  without  rest.  Their  work  and  rest  are  very  irregular,  they  having  no  set  time 
to  go  out  on  their  runs  and  no  regular  arriving  time.  This  also  makes  their  meals 
irr^cular,  and  they  are  generally  required  to  carry  two  or  three  meals  with  them. 
On  a  count  of  their  not  having  regular  times  to  go  "on  duty  they  are  subject  to  a  call 
for  duty  atany  time,  and  consequently  tlieir  time  off  duty  l)etween  runs  is  not  what 
they  can  really  call  their  own,  for  if  a  call  is  made  upon  them  and  they  are  not  found 
at  home  or  at  their  regular  stopping  places  they  are  di.-'c'iplined. 

Local  freight  men  generally  work  12  hours  for  a  day,  but  a  great  many  times  they 
can  not  complete  theirruns  in  this  length  of  tim;?  and  are  required  to  work  16  and  20 
hours.  They  have  regular  leaving  and  arriving  times,  and  their  tim.»  off  duty  can  l)e 
used  as  they  see  fit,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  not  subjet^t  to  a  call  for  other  than  their 
regular  duty. 

Passenger  men  are  not  requiretl  to  work  as  many  hours  as  freight  men.  They  have 
r^ular  times  for  leaving  and  arriving,  and  their  time  between  trips  can  be  iised  as 
they  like,  for  they  are  not  subject  to  a  call  for  duty  at  any  time,  as  are  through- 
fidgbt  men. 

"'"""'■""' c5"^ 
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Of  late  years  the  policy  of  railroad  companies  has  been  to  do  away  with  as  many 
terminals  as  possible  ancf  lengthen  the  runs  of  their  freight  and  passenger  crews,  and 
in  Home  cases  the  iiicreatie  in  mileage  has  l)een  100  per  cent.  The  result  of  this  prac- 
tice has  been  to  require  more  hours  on  duty  without  rest,  more  time  away  from  home, 
and  in  many  instances  has  caused  employees  to  sell  their  homes  at  a  sacrifice  and 
move  to  the  new  terminal. 

Telegraph  operators  in  many  cases  are  also  required  to  fill  the  office  of  station  agent. 
Their  duties  are  arduous  and  their  hours  long.  Some  telegraph  operators  employed 
at  interlocking  and  block-signal  stations  are  only  required  to  work  8  hours  for  a  day, 
but  as  a  rule  they  work  12  hours  and  over.  I  believe  the  hours  exacted  from  rail- 
road employees  areexcessive.  Eight  hours  outof  24  isquite  enough  for  any  employee 
in  yard  or  telegraphic  service  to  work,  and  10  hours  are  long  enough  for  road  men  to 
work. 

Although  there  have  been  many  improvements  introduced  in  the  system  of 
handling  trains,  the  lessening  of  work  on  their  account  will  not  compare  with  the 
increase  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain  put  upon  employees  by  the  adoption  of 
the  present  heavy  equipment,  increased  tonnage  of  trains,  block  signals,  and  the 
increase  in  clerical  work. 

Within  the  last  few  years  engines  of  much  greater  hanling  capacity  have  been  put 
into  use.  These  engines  have  a  greater  steam  capacity  and  bum  much  more  coal 
than  engines  used  in  the  past.  This  increases  the  labor  of  the  fireman.  They  are 
much  harder  to  handle  and  have  more  machinery  about  them,  which  requires  more 
attention  from  the  engineers  to  keep  them  in  running  order.  They  haul  longer 
trains,  which  increase  the  work  of  the  conductors  and  orakemen,  there  being  more 
cars  to  look  after. 

The  adoption  of  the  block-signal  system  has  decreased  the  danger  of  wrecks  and 
made  it  much  safer  for  travel  on  railroads,  but  it  has  increased  the  physical  and 
mental  strain  on  engineers,  firemen,  and  tele^ph  operators,  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men having  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  signals,  while  the  tel^raph  operators 
must  watch  more  closely  the  movement  of  trains. 

Then,  too,  the  manner  of  making  reports  has  been  materially  changed.  Where 
in  the  past  only  brief  reports,  and  in  some  cases  none  at  all,  were  required,  very 
elaborate  and  detailed  forms  have  of  late  been  put  into  use,  and  in  a  great  many 
ca-^es  duplicates  are  required. 

The  cause  of  many  accidents  could,  I  believe,  be  traced  to  employees  being  over- 
worked and  not  having  the  required  amount  of  rest  I  will  submit  reports  of  coro- 
ners' juries  on  two  such  cases  which  just  happened  recently: 

Allegheny  Coukty,  ss: 

An  inquisition,  indented,  taken  at  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards,  Pittsburg,  in  the  county 
of  Allegheny,  on  the  13th,  16th,  and  18th  days  of  November,  A.  D.  1899,  before  me, 
Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  the  county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of 
Alfred  C.  Carter,  then  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oaths  and  solemn  affirmations 
of  John  Dingfelder,  Owen  McCabe,  Edward  Feick,  Jas.  Zoog,  John  L.  Donaldson, 
H.L.  Hubley,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who  being  sworn  and 
affirmed  and  charged  to  inquire  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  when,  where, 
and  how,  and  after  what  manner  the  said  Alfred  C.  Carter  came  to  his  death,  do  say 
upon  theiroaths  and  affirmations  aforesaid  that  the  said  Alfred  C.  Carter,  age  .33 
years,  married,  and  residing  at  Rankin,  Pa.,  came  to  his  death  suddenly  while  in 
caboose  of  extra  north  66,  *  *  *  R.  R.,  and  while  the  train  was  stopped  at 
*  •  *  station  engine  No.  7,  hauling  extra  freight,  collided  with  extra  No.  65  on 
Sunday,  November  12,  1899,  at  10.12  p.  m.,  and  instantly  killed  him. 

And,  from  the  evidence,  the  jury  find  his  death  was  accidental  and  caused  by  the 
flagman  of  said  train  north  65  in  not  going  back  the  required  distance  to  flag  an 
approaching  train,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  same  tends  to  criminal  negligence, 
liecause  of  the  time  the  crew  were  on  duty. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  or  affirmations  as  aforesaid,  say  that 
the  aforesaid  Alfred  C.  Carter,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, came  to  his  death,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  of  the  aforesaid  coroner,  we.  the  jurors,  have  hereunto 
put  our  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  above  mentioned. 

Jesse  M.  McGkaby,  Coroner,    [seal. 

John  Dingfeldeb.  'seal. 

Edw.  Feick.  seal. 

John  L.  Donaldson  seal. 

Owen  McCabb.  seal. 

Jas.  Zooo.  seal. 

H.  L.  Hubley.    „   .    ^^  CZdi-^'^^ 
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State  of  Pkknsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  «*.• 

I,  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  Allegheny  County,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  verdict  in  the 
matter  of  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  Alfred  C.  Carter,  deceased,  which  was  ren- 
dered on  the  13th,  16tb,  and  18th  days  of  November,  A.  D.  1899,  as  appears  from  the 
records  of  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Pittsburg,  in  said  county,  this  19th  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1899. 

Jbsse  M.  McGbary,  Coroner,     [seal.] 

[SEAL.] 
10-cent  stamp.] 

Allegheny  Coumty,  m; 

An  inquisition,  indented,  taken  at  Fourth  and  Fifth  wards,  Pittsburg,  in  the  county 
of  Allegheny,  on  the  2l8t,  23d,  27th,  and  30th  days  of  December,  A.  D.  1899,  before 
me,  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  the  county  aforesaid,  upon  the  view  of  the  body 
of  William  J.  Richards,  then  and  there  lying  dead,  upon  the  oaths  and  solemn  affir- 
mations of  John  Mumford,  John  L.  Donaldson,  John  Dienier,  John  Dingfelder, 
Michael  Hagerty,  Jas.  Zoog,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  who 
being  sworn  and  affirmed  and  charged  to  inquire  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth when,  where,  and  how,  And  after  what  manner  the  said  William  J.  Richards 
came  to  his  death,  do  say,  upon  their  oaths  and  affirmations  aforesaid,  that  the  said 
William  J.  Richards,  age  about  35  years,  married,  and  residing  at  3l4  Third  street, 
Esplenboro,  came  to  his  death  at  the  West  Penn  Hospital,  Pittsburg,  on  Wednesday, 
December  20,  1899,  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.,  from  injuries  received  by  engine  No.  \2^, 
•  *  •  R.  R.,  running  into  caboose,  opposite  •  •  •  station,  on  Monday, 
December  18,  1899,  about  12.30  a.  m. 

And  from  the  evidence  the  jury  find  that  the  crew,  John  J.  Richards,  David  H. 
Grant,  and  James  Crop,  did  not  properly  protect  the  rear  end  of  their  train,  causing 
a  rear-end  collision. 

We  recommend  that  ^he  *  *  *  R.  R.  force  their  employees  to  take  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  rest  to  properly  perform  their  duties. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oaths  or  affirmations  as  aforesaid,  say  that 
the  aforesaid  William  J.  Richards,  for  the  cause  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  and  form 
aforesaid,  came  to  his  death,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  of  the  aforesaid  coroner,  we,  the  jurors,  have  hereunto 
put  our  hands  and  seals,  on  the  day  and  year  and  at  the  place  above  mentioned. 

Jesse  M.  McGeary,  Coroner,     [seal. 

John  Muhford.  seal. 

John  Dieher.  seal. 

Michael  Hagerty.  ^beal. 

John  L.  Donaldson.  seal. 

John  DiNaFEU)ER.  seal. 

Jas.  Zoog.  [seal. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny,  »»: 

I,  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  coroner  of  Allegheny  County,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  co6y  of  the  verdict  in  the 
matter  of  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  William  J.  Richards,  deceased,  which  was 
rendered  on  the  21st,  23d,  27th,  and  30th  days  of  December,  A.  D.  1899,  as  appears 
from  the  records  of  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Pittsburg,  in  said  county,  this  8th  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1900. 

[SEAL.]  Jesse  M.  McGeary,  Coroner,     [seal.] 

10-cent  stamp.] 

In  each  case  one  man  was  killed  and  two  badly  injured.  Better  service  and  better 
results  would  come  from  a  shorter  workday.  Expert  evidence  to  this  effect  can  be 
found  on  mges  13  and  14  of  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  March  9,  1892.  It  is  true  that  on  a  great  many  lines 
there  are  rules  giving  the  employees  the  right  to  8  hours  rest  after  continuous  service 
of  10  hours  or  more,  but  these  rules  are  not  lived  np  to. 

The  companies  are  generally  the  cause  of  these  rujes  not  being  lived  np  to. 
Especially  is  this  so  in  the  busy  seasons,  when  the  taking  of  8  hours  rest  by  each 
crew  would  mean  delay  to  freight;  and  each  road,  if  not  eager  to  outdo  its  competi- 
tor, is  at  least  trying  to  keep  up  its  end,  and  the  men  are  persuaded  to  make  another 
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trip  without  rest.  Thia  ie  sometimes  done  by  moral  Huasion  and  sometimes  by  means 
more  or  less  coercive.  But  not  a  few  times  do  the  men  themselves  choose  to  go  out 
on  the  road  when  they  are  physically  and  mentally  unfit  for  duty  on  account  of  long- 
continued  service  without  rest.  This,  however,  only  emphasizes  the  need  of  legisla- 
tion on  this  question  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  employees  and  the  public. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  to  be  gained  by  a  shorter  workday  there  are 
many  general  benefits  that  would  accrue  therefrom  both  to  the  employees  and  the 
citizenship  of  the  country.  The  present  day  manager  of  a  railroad  is  generally  a 
man  of  bright  intellectual  abilities,  and  possesses  a  technical  education.  If  he  is 
lacking  in  information  on  any  subject  he  has  his  staff  of  expert  1^1  advisers  and 
other  sources  of  information  to  draw  from,  and  when  a  question  arises  between  the 
management  and  the  employees  the  employees  have  this  combined  intelUgence  to 
cope  with,  and  to  be  in  any  measure  successful  in  this  they  must  have  more  time  for 
thought  and  education. 

I  believe,  too,  that  many  other  difficulties  would  be  overcome  and  our  country 
would  be  better  oU  from  a  political  standpoint  if  the  working  classes  were  given 
more  time  to  study  the  various  industrial  and  political  questions.  As  conditions  now 
exist  among  railroad  employees,  many  of  them  do  not  nave  time  enoiKh  to  get  the 
required  amount  of  rest,  much  less  the  opportimity  of  reading  the  daily  papers  and 
studying  the  various  questions  that  affect  their  interests.  As  evidence  of  the  feeling 
of  a  great  many  railroad  employees  on  this  question,  the  following  resolution  and 
editorial  are  submitted: 

"Whereas,  the  great  innovations  of  modem  railroading  have  brought  with  them 
an  increase  in  the  physical  and  mental  strain  upon  employees  in  the  transportation 
department,  and  as  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  railroad  companies  to 
lengthen  instead  of  shorten  the  runs  of  the  trainmen  and  enginemen  as  their  duties 
become  more  arduous,  thereby  making  the  strain  twofold:  Therefore 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Brotherhood  of  Ix)oomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  joint  meeting  assembled 
at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  this  16th  day  of  July,  1899,  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law  restricting 
the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  the  transportation  department  of  interstate  rail- 
roads to  8  out  of  24. 

"Be  itfurtlier  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission." 

[Editorial  from  tlio  Ballway  Conductor  for  November,  1896,  p.  611.] 

'"A  shorter  workday  for  labor'  continues  to  be  the  all-abeorbing  topic  with  a 
great  many  of  the  labor  oreanizations  through  the  coimtry,  and  its  discussion  seems 
to  grow  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  the  time  passes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  vital  importance,  especially  to  those  classes  of  workers  whose  domain  has  been 
most  seriously  invaded  Dy  different  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinenr.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  will  go  far  toward  reUeving  many  of  the  distressing 
conditions  thus  imposed  upon  great  numbers  of  our  most  effective  workmen.  No 
other  remedy  offers  so  mucn  hope,  and  when  a  trial  could  be  given  with  so  little  of 
trouble  and  expense  it  would  seem  criminal  to  refuse  it.  A  number  of  the  strongest 
organizations  are  now  arranging  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  their  members  a  proposition 
for  the  establishing  of  a  general  8-hour  day  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  be  uniformly  confirmed.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  policy  as  a  reUef  for  the  congested  condition  of  the  labor  market,  it 
must  certainly  be  indorsed  as  a  humane  measure.  The  growth  of  sentiment  in  this 
r^ard  has  been  slow,  but  it  has  been  none  the  less  sure.  Only  a  few  years  ago  and 
many  of  the  clearest  thinkers  among  our  workers  were  opposed  to  the  shorter  day 
because  it  meant  a  shorter  wage,  but  they  are  now  very  willing  to  take  the  needed 
rest,  and  with  it  all  the  conditions  which  may  naturally  follow.  The  improved  con- 
dition of  the  men  who  have  sufficient  time  to  recuperate,  mentally  and  physically, 
after  one  day's  work  before  b^;inning  the  next  is  apparent."    •    *    * 

While  there  might  be  a  littie  difficulty  at  first  in  putting  a  shorter  workday  into 
effect  in  the  transportation  department  of  railroads,  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  is 
proven  by  the  fiict  that  a  number  of  yards  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States 
and  a  number  of  telenaph  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  now  bein^  suc- 
ceagfolly  operated  under  an  8-hour  rule.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact  I  submit  the 
following  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  general  grievance  committee  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Rwlroad  Trainmen,  who  assisted  in  putting  the  8-hour  day  in  force, 
and  who  is  in  a  position  to  see  its  practical  workings: 
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South  Boston,  Mass.,  January  S9,  1900. 
Mr.  Hugh  Fuller, 

Hold  Rcdeigh,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sis  and  Bbother:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  I  send  the 
foUowinc,  which  is  at  present  the  best  stateinent  I  am  able  to  give. 

The  8-nour  Bystem  was  inaugurated  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
at  Harlem,  N.  ¥.,  on  January  1,  1882.  The  apparent  reason  for  it  was  the  limited 
track  room  and  bacauae  the  work  was  so  laborious  that  the  companv  could  not  get 
men  to  work  longer  than  a  month  or  so  at  a  time;  so  on  the  above  aate  Mr.  Clark, 
who  was  then  officially  connected  with  the  road,  introduced  the  8-hour  system.  It 
has  been  gradually  extended  to  all  points  over  their  lines,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
is  in  operation  in  all  of  the  big  yards  on  the  system.  In  1S84  or  1885  it  was  brought 
about  in  New  Haven  by  the  men  presenting  a  petition  asking  for  the  8  hours,  which 
was  refused  by  the  company.  The  men  struck  and  were  out  a  short  time,  when  the 
company  yielded.  There  was  no  labor  organization  in  this  strike.  I  can  not  give 
the  date  it  was  adopted  in  New  London,  out  a  short  time  ago  the  company,  after 
receiving  a  petition  from  the  men,  extended  the  8  hours  over  other  portions  of  the 
yard  there  that  were  not  already  working  the  8  hours.  There  are  other  yards  in 
Connecticut  that  are  working  the  8  hours,  but  I  can  not  give  locations,  except  at 
Bridgeport,  and  it  has  been  in  effect  there  for  8  years  that  I  know  of.  In  regard  to 
Boston  and  Providence  yards,  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailroad  Trainmen  prepared  a 
schedule  covering  yard  and  road  men  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Bailroad,  in  which  they  asked  for  the  8  hours.  Said  schedule  was  presented  to  the 
officials  of  the  company  on  February  15,  1899.  On  May  1,  1899,  the  8  hours  went 
into  effect  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  in  the  freight  yards  in  Boston.  On  September 
25,  1899,  it  was  put  into  effect  in  the  passenger  yards  in  Boston,  and  now  all  yards 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  in  Boston  are  working  on  the  8-hour 
basis.  In  Sprinirfield,  Mass.,  I  can  give  no  information  as  to  date  of  its  going  into 
effect. 

This  takes  in  all  the  big  yards,  and  we  expect  to  have  it  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
before  long,  as  we  now  have  the  promise  oi  it  I  have  got  no  written  expression  of 
the  company  on  the  matter,  but,  as  I  served  on  the  committee,  1  can  say  that  the 
officials  did  not  oppose  it,  and,  if  anything,  were  in  bvor  of  it.  The  general  super- 
intendent and  general  manager  raised  no  objections  to  its  going  into  effect,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  with  the  exception  of  the  strike  in  New  Haven,  the  officials  and 
employees  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  system,  and  especially  the  men. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  different  yards  are  as  follows:  Harlem  River, 
New  York,  24;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  do  not  know.  There  are  other  yards  in  Connec- 
ticut that  are  working  on  the  8-hour  system,  but  do  not  know  where  they  are 
located.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  75  men;  in  Boston,  Mass.,  191  men;  SpringBeld,  Masa, 
working  8  hours,  but  do  not  know  the  number  employed.  This  does  not  include 
tower  men,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  all  towers  are  working  8  hours. 

Hoping  in  the  near  future  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  more  correct  account,  I  remain, 
Yours,  fraternally, 

R.  McIntire, 
No.  97  Sixth  street,  SotUh  Boston,  Sfass. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  at  its  fourth  biennial  convention,  held  in 
New  Orleans,  La. ,  in  May,  1899,  took  under  consideration  the  question  of  asking  Con- 
gress to  pags  a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  service  on  railroads  to  8  per  day.  The  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  made  a  favorable  report,  and  their  report 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention.     (Convention  Proceedings,  p.  73. ) 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  and  our  State  legislatures  pass  laws  limiting  the 
hours  of  service  of  yard  employees  and  telegraph  operators  to  8  out  of  24  and  road 
men  to  10  out  of  24.  Provisions  should  be  made  to  cover  delays  caused  by  wrecks, 
washouts,  and  other  unavoidable  causes.  Such  laws  should  also  provide  exceptions 
in  cases  where  men  are  away  from  home  and  can  not  get  back  home  within  that  time. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  them  to  have  their  rest  at  home  with  their  fami- 
lies, which  is  the  proper  place  for  them  to  take  their  rest.  Then,  too,  after  they 
have  had  their  rest,  they  nave  a  better  chance  to  read  and  improve  their  minds  at 
home  than  they  have  lying  around  a  caboose  or  bunk-house  at  the  other  end  of  the 
division.  But  in  drafting  a  provision  in  the  law  to  cover  such  cases  as  these  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  lest  the  whole  object  of  the  law  be  defeated,  for  I 
believe  all  kinds  of  little  schemes  would  be  worked  to  get  more  hours  of  service  out 
of  the  men. 

Sunday  labor. — Compensation  for  Sunday  labor  is  the  same  as  for  labor  performed 
on  any  other  day. 

Much  of  my  argument  for  an  8-hour  day  can  be  appropriately  used  in  behalf  of 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  as  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  1  rest  day  out  of  7  is 
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aa  beneficial  to  the  man  physically  and  morally  ae  is  that  which  is  gained  by  a 
shorter  work  day. 

Some  people  areue  that  it  would  not  do  to  stop  Sunday  trains;  that  they  are  a 
necessity  to  carry  the  mail,  perishable  freight,  and  live  stock;  and  that  the  traveling 
public  would  be  inconvenienced  too  much  thereby. 

To  me  these  arguments  appoir  to  be  more  or  less  inconsistent  and  selfish,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  are  the  conclusions  of  minds  that  have  made  a  study  of  this  question. 
If  it  is  desired  to  send  a  communication  in  a  hurry,  by  using  the  telegraph  on  Sat- 
urday evening  or  Monday  morning  it  can  be  gotten  to  its  destination  quicker  than 
had  it  been  put  in  the  mail  on  Saturday  and  been  in  transit  on  Sunday,  for  in  the 
most  of  cities  and  towns,  even  had  it  arrived  on  Sunday,  it  would  not  be  delivered 
until  Monday. 

The  advent  of  the  refrigerator  car  removes  any  necessity,  if  there  ever  was  any, 
for  moving  perishable  freight  on  Sunday;  and  it  is  only  humane  to  unload  and  feed 
live  stock  while  in  transit.  Boads  which  handle  live  stock  now  have  places  arranged 
to  unload  stock  and  feed  it,  and  1  have  understood  that  the  laws  require  it;  therefore 
good  instead  of  harm  would  come  from  unloading  live  stock  and  allowing  it  to  rest 
over  Sunday. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  increase  Sunday  labor  on  railroads. 
This  is  caused  by  the  public  demand  for  Sunday  trains  for  convenience  and  pleasure, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  officers  of  the  roads  to  increase  the  earnings.  Several  roads 
that  heretofore  ran  few  or  no  trains  on  Sunday  have  of  late  put  on  Sunday  trains  and 
bid  for  Sunday  traffic.  Some  roads  do  a  larger  freight  busmess  on  Sunday  than  on 
any  other  day  of  the  week.  1  have  in  mind  one  road  in  particular  whose  principal 
tnuffic  is  in  coal,  coke,  and  ore,  that  endeavors  to  get  its  freight  cleared  up  on  Sun- 
day, and  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  on  Monday  there  is  very  little  done.  As  this 
freight  is  of  a  low  class  it  could  be  held  over  until  Monday,  thus  giving  the 
employees  their  Sunday  at  home;  but  it  seems,  in  this  case  at  least,  that  the  com- 
forts and  natiuiJ  needs  of  the  men  are  made  secondary  to  the  convenience  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  management. 

Committees  representing  the  men  have  at  various  times  waited  upon  the  manage- 
ments and  asked  for  a  restriction  of  Sunday  trains,  and  have  generally  met  with  the 
answer  that  the  managers  were  in  favor  of  it,  but  competition  and  the  demands  of 
the  public  required  them  to  run  Sunday  trains.  I  believe  the  competition  feature 
and  the  eagerness  to  increase  earnings  have  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  demands  of 
the  public,  for  many  roads  inaugurate  Sunday  trains  and  Sunday  excursions,  and  by 
elaborate  advertisements  go  into  the  market  and  bid  for  and  encourage  Sunday 
travel,  thus  showing  that  they  seek  the  public  patroni^  for  their  Sunday  trains 
rather  than  the  public  asking  for  Sunday  traina  To  verify  these  statements  I  sub- 
mit to  the  commission  the  following  handbills  and  newspaper  advertisements  and 
clippings. 

rThe  witness  here  submitted  four  different  handbills  which  had  been  distributed 
in  Yoimgstown,  Ohio,  each  advertising  Sunday  excursions  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
the  Erie  Railroad,  for  the  respective  date»  following:  June  11,  1899;  July  9,  1899; 
July  23, 1899,  and  August  13,  1899.    The  first  handbill  was  as  follows:) 

"Sunday  excursion  to  Cleveland  and  return  via  Erie  Railroad,  Sunday,  June  11. 
Fare  for  round  trip,  $1.  Special  train  will  run  as  follows:  Leave  Sharpsville,  7,20 
a.  m.;  leave  Sharon,  7.30  a.  m.;  leave  Hubbard,  7.45  a.  m.;  leave  Youngstown,  8 
a.  m.;  leave  Girard,  8.09  a.  m.;  leave  Niles,  8.16  a.  m.;  leave  Warren,  8.26  a.  m.; 
arrive  Cleveland,  10  a.  m.  Returning,  special  train  leaves  Cleveland  at  7.  30  p.  m.,. 
making  above  stops.  Tickets  good  on  special  train  only.  D.  I.  Roberts,  G.  P.  A., 
New  York;  F.  W.  Buskirk,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Chicago;  R.  H.  Wallace,  G.  A.  P.  D.,  Cleve- 
land; J.  D.  Cutter,  T.  P,  A.,  Youngstown." 

[Pittsbaig  Poflt,  July  11, 1899.] 

A  ruth  of  Svmday  frdghi. — ^The  regular  heavy  run  of  through  business  on  all  the 
important  lines  leading  through  the  Pittsburg  gateway  was  heavy  on  Sunday.  The 
Panhandle  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  a  neavy  fruit,  v^table,  and  live  stock 
and  refrigerator  business,  all  first-class  freight,  which  pays  a  big  revenue.  The  Pitts- 
burg and  Lake  Erie  had  train  after  train  of  coal  and  coke  out  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  valleys.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  having  quite  a  heavy  coal 
traffic  to  the  Eastern  cities,  and  on  Sunday  train  No.  6  passed  30  sections  of  freight 
between  Pittsburg  and  Harpers  Ferry. 

[Plttsbuig  Poet,  July  24, 1899.] 

_  BeUefonU,  Pa. — Sunday  train  service  for  Bellefonte  was  established  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  town  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
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[Pittsbnig  Poet,  August  8, 1890.] 

A  htavy  run  of  live  ttock. — The  Panhandle  had  a  very  heavy  ran  of  live  stock  Sun- 
day,  more  than  125  carloads  having  been  brought  in  during  the  day.  One  large 
train  load  came  in  from  the  Wheeling  division,  and  the  other  longest  train  load  was 
gathered  up  along  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta  Railroad.  The  other  trains  came  in 
from  the  divisions  west  of  Columbus  and  Indianapolis. 

On  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  live-stock  traffic  was  also  quite 
heavv.  There  was  not  such  a  heavy  business  in  refrigerator  stuff,  but  the  merchan- 
dise business  west  bound  was  heavier  than  usual.  On  Saturdays  the  live  stock  is 
driven  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  towns  to  the  stock  pens  and  loaaed  up  for  East  Lib- 
erty, and  the  trains  come  in  here  on  Sundays. 

[Beaver,  Pa.,  Star,  of  August  81, 1899.] 

Eait  Liverpool  and  BeUaire. — Under  new  schednle,  taking  effect  on  Pennsylvania 
lines  Sunday,  Julv  23,  a  new  train  will  be  run  Sundavs  between  Pittsburg,  East  Liv- 
erpool, Steubenville,  and  Bellaire.  The  new  train  will  leave  Pittsburg  Union  Station 
7.10  a.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Rochester  8.20  a.  m.,  Beaver  8.25  a.  m.,  East 
Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steubenville  10.06  a.  m.,  Bellaire  11.15  a.  m.  Returning,  leaves 
Bellaire  at  1  p.  m.,  central  time;  arrives  in  Pittsburg  at  5  p.  m. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  July  a,  1899.] 

More  Sunday  (rains. — It  was  announced  yesterdajf  that,  beginning  next  Sunday, 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  would  be^in  running  train  361  through  to  Bellaire  every 
Sunday,  and  No.  360  will  also  be  a  daily  train,  leaving  Bellaire  at  1  p.  m.  The  new 
south-bound  Sunday  train  will  leave  Pittsburg  at  7.10  a.  m.  daily.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statement  made  in  the  Post  some  weeks  ago.  The  next  break  will  be 
on  the  Chartiers  branch  of  the  Panhandle,  which  has  been  without  a  Sunday  train 
for  years. 

[PIHsbUTg  Post,  August  1, 1899.] 

How  the  freight  bimneumoved. — The  usual  large  volume  of  Sunday  through  freight 
was  handled  on  the  Pittsbnrg  trunk  lines.  The  Panhandle  had  some  87  trains,  and 
the  total  movement  exceeded  3,000  cars.  The  Fort  Wayne  river  division  was 
crowded  with  tnuns  all  day,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pittsbure  and  Lake 
Erie  rails  were  kept  warm.  The  refrigerator  business  was  heavy  on  the  Panhandle, 
more  than  125  carloads  having  arriveahere  from  the  West 

[Rochester  (Pa.)  Commoner,  August  12,1899.] 

New  Sunday  trains  between  Pittsburg,  East  Liverpool,  and  Bellaire. — Under  new 
schedule  taking  effect  on  Pennsylvania  lines,  Sunday,  July  23,  a  new  train  will  be 
run  Sundays  tetween  Pittsburg,  East  Liverpool,  Steubenville,  and  Bellaire.  The 
new  train  will  leave  Pittsburg  Union  Station  7.10  a.  m.  central  time,  arriving  at 
Rochester  8.20  a.  m.,  Beaver  8.25  a.  m.,  East  Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steubenville  10.06 
a.  ra.,  Bellaire  11.15  a.  m.  Returning  leaves  Bellaire  1  p.  m.,  central  time,  arriving 
at  Pittsburg  5  p.  m. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  August  26, 1899.] 

Excursion  to  Wheeling  to-morrow.  Rate,  $150  round  trip.  Train  leaves  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  depot  at  8.10  a.  m. 

[Rochester  (Pa.)  Commoner,  September  2,1899.] 

New  Sunday  trains  between  Pittsburg,  East  Liverpool,  and  BeUaire. — The  new  trwn 
will  leave  Pittsbure  at  7.10  a.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Rochester  8.20  a.  m., 
Beaver  8.25  a.  m.,  East  Liverpool  9.02  a.  m.,  Steubenville  10.06  a.  m.,  Bellaire  11.1.5 
a.  m.    Returning  leaves  Bellaire  1  p.  m.,  central  time,  arriving  at  Pittsburg  5  p.  in. 

[Pittsbaig  Post,  September  9, 1899.] 

Excursion  to  Ohiopyle  to-morrow.  Train  leaves  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot  at  8.20 
a.  m.     Rate,  $1  rouna  trip. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  December  12, 1899.] 

The  Sunday  freight  traffic. — From  Sunday  morning  at  4  a.  m.  until  Monday  at  9  a.  m. 
the  Panhandle  moved  atxtut  45  east-bound  freight  trains  and  38  west-bound  trains 
on  this  end  of  the  line,  making  a  total  of  over  83  trains  in  the  29  hours.    Four-fifths 
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of  this  waa  through  busineflB,  each  as  live  stock,  refrigerator  products,  merchandise, 
and  machinery.  As  the  Panhandle  trains  average  afont  30  cars  this  would  mean  a 
total  of  2,490  cars  moved.  Many  of  the  west-bound  trains  are  made  up  of  empties, 
and  haul  from  35  to  40  cars,  so  that  while  the  average  east-bound  train  does  not  haul 
over  23  ciars,  the  longer  west-bound  trains  make  the  total  average  greater.  On  the 
Fort  Wayne  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  trafBc  was  extraordinarilv  heavy  during 
the  post  48  hours,  and  the  main  stem  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Altoons  was  crowded  with  freight  trains. 

[Plttsbuig  Post,  December  18, 1899.] 

Another  day  of  hectvy  traffic. — Yesterday  was  another  period  of  heavy  freight  tra^c, 
and  all  the  through  crews  on  the  main  stems  were  kept  on  the  hustle.  The  Panhan- 
dle moved  about  80  through  freight  trains,  mostly  l(Mded  with  perishable  goods,  in 
34  hours,  and  the  Fort  Wajme  rule  were  kept  bright  all  along  that  line  throughout 
the  day  and  night. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  received  a  heavy  run  of  freight  from  the  Pittabtuv  and 
Western,  most  of  which  was  first-class  through  tra£9c  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  they  were  kept  hustlUig  to  keep  the  Pitcaim  yards  clear,  and 
between  Bolivar  and  Altoona  there  was  a  tremendous  rush  of  traffic. 

[PittBbuiK  P08t,  February  6, 1900.] 

Oood  run  of  Sunday  fieighi. — On  Sunday  the  Panhandle  had  35  east-boimd  and  over 
30  west-bound  freight  trains  between  6  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m.,  and  most  of  the  business 
was  first  class.  On  Monday  the  through  and  local  business  was  very  heavv  and  10 
trains  an  hour  passed  Idlewood  and  Grafton.  Ten  of  these  trains  were  loaded  with 
dressed  meat  and  live  stock  and  the  balance  contained  local  freight  The  Fort  Wayne 
had  a  tremendous  rush  of  through  freight  east-bound  which  almost  swamped  the 
WeatPenn. 

[Pittsburg  Poat,  Febrtury  20, 1900.] 

Very  heavy  freight  trvMc. — ^From  Sunday  morning  at  5  a.  m.  until  Snnday  night  at 
11  p.  m.  the  Panhandle  moved  over  80  freight  trains  on  the  Pittsburg  end  of  the 
roads.  The  west-bound  business — made  up  of  coke,  steel  rails,  and  merchandise — 
was  unusually  heavy,  and  the  movement  of  first-class  freight  eastward  was  good. 
The  same  report  comes  from  all  the  other  roads  which  center  here.  The  business  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  main  line  through  Cumberland  is  said  to  be  tremendously 
heavy. 

[Plttoburg  Po«t,  October  31, 1899.] 

Heaey  Hoe-illoch  traffie  Sunday — Many  train  loadt  of  cattle  were  moved  through  the  city 
eattward — DoiubU-headert  necessary — Panhandle  passenger  traffic  requires  extra  engines — 
New  looomotiees  for  the  B.  &  O.  K.  R. — Business  in  the  Ohio  VaUey — Newsy  notes  from 
the  railroads. — Yesterday  the  Panhandle  brought  in  over  110  carloads  of  live  stock. 
One  train  of  23  cars,  from  the  Cleveland  and  Marietta,  came  in  at  10  a.  m. ,  and  was 
followed  by  four  more  trains  with  about  11  cars  each,  making  a  total  of  67  carloads 
handled  in  2  hours.  The  Fort  Wayne  had  a  big  run  of  live  stock  also,  and  the  East 
liberty  stock  yards  presented  a  busy  scene  in  the  afternoon,  as  about  6  more  Pan- 
handle trains  came  in  with  stock  between  2  and  6  p.  m. 

The  railroads  and  the  drovers  work  in  harmony  to  get  as  iruch  stock  over  the 
road  on  Sunday  as  possible,  as  there  are  fewer  passenger  trains  on  that  day,  and  the 
trains  can  be  handled  with  much  less  trouble  than  on  regular  week  days. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  several  trains  of  live  stock  coming  in  from  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  road,  the  Pittsbure  and  Western  having  delivered  many  cars 
to  the  Pittsburg  division.  It  is  noticed  that  this  system  is  now  handling  more  live 
stock  and  first-class  freight  than  ever  before  in  its  nistory,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  road  is  in  excellent  shape  and  the  stock  trains  make  fast  time  all  the  way 
from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

[Pittsburg  Post,  February  IS,  1900.] 

Oood  run  of  Sunday  freight. — Live  stock,  refrigerator,  and  merchandise  freight  was 
heavy  on  all  the  lines  on  Sunday.  The  Fort  Wayne  and  Panhandle  had  a  big  rush 
of  traffic,  the  latter  line  having  brought  in  no  less  than  100  carloads  of  live  stock 
and  about  60  carloads  of  dressed  meat.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  main  line  was 
crowded  as  usual  with  first-class  freight,  and  more  than  60  trains  passed  over  the 
long  brick  bridge  at  Cumberland  dunng  the  day. 
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[PittobuiK  Post.  Pebn»ry  26, 1900.] 

Live-Hock  thipmentt  heavy. — From  Saturday  noon  until  Sunday  evening  the  Pan- 
handle had  over  150  carloads  of  live  stock.  One  of  the  big  new  mogul  engines,  No.  88, , 
pulled  through  the  Union  station  yards  with  29  cars  loaded  with  cattle  from  the 
States  west  of  Pittsburg.  Several  other  stock  trains  came  in  during  the  period  of 
time  above  defined.  The  live-stock  traffic  on  the  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  linea  was  very  heavy  during  the  same  period. 

[Plttebarg  Post,  February  27, 190O.] 

The  r^ular  meeting  of  the  Pittaburg  passenger  committee  will  be  held  this  after- 
noon. The  running  of  Sunday  excursion  trains  in  and  out  of  the  city  next  season  is 
an  assured  fact. 

[Plttsbiug  Post,  March  20, 1900.] 

Freight  movement  ttUl  heavy. — From  Sunday  at  6  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.  the  Panhandle 
had  about  33  east-bound  freight  trains  and  30  west-bound  trains,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  63  trains  hauled  over  this  end  of  the  road  in  the  time  stated,  which  means 
more  than  100  freight  trains  every  24  hours.  Most  of  the  east-bound  freight  is  com- 
posed of  grain,  live  stock,  dressed  meat,  and  machinery.  Hundreds  of  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  Great  Northern  cars 
come  over  this  road  daily  loaded  with  grain  and  are  sent  through  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

rPlttabuig  Post,  March  27, 1900.] 

About  90  freight  trains  were  moved  on  this  end  of  the  Panhandle  between  12.10 
a.  m.  Sunday  and- 10  p.  m.  Sunday  night. 

The  question  of  Sunday  labor  and  the  means  of  restricting  it  have  been  subjects  of 
great  discussion  among  the  railroad  employees  in  their  union  meetings  and  conven- 
tions, and  more  so  of  late  on  account  of  the  apparent  policy  of  the  railroads  to  increase 
the  number  of  Sunday  trains;  and  the  result  has  been  the  adoption  of  strong  resolu- 
tions against  the  practice  and  requests  for  Congressional  action  in  the  matter,  as  the 
following  resolutions  will  show: 

[Resolution  of  International  Meeting  of  Railroad  Employees  in  New  York  City  May  28, 1891.] 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  affording  railroad  employees  Sunday  rest,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  imperative  demands  of  the  people.  (Railroad  Trainmen's 
Journal  for  July,  1894,  p.  585.) 

[Resolution  o(  third  biennial  conTentlon  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  held  at  Toronto, 

Ontario.  May  27, 1897.] 

Whereas  believing  as  we  do  that  the  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  labor,  and  was  so  designed  by  Infinite  wisdom:  Therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  By  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  in  international  biennial  con- 
vention here  assembled,  that  we  reiterate  our  utterance  made  in  the  Boston  conven- 
tion of  1893,  viz:  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Sunday  trains,  the  running  of 
which  deprive  so  many  of  us  of  our  just  rights  to  Sunday  rest.  (Convention  Pro- 
ceedings, p.  72. ) 

[Resolution  of  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  neld  at  New 

Orleans,  La.,  -May  17,  1899.] 

Whereas  we  believe  the  laws  of  nature  demand  that  man  should  have  at  least  one 
day's  rest  out  of  seven,  and  if  the  great  political  and  industrial  questions  are  to  receive 
intelligent  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  toiling  mas.ses  more  time  must  be  given 
them  for  recuperation  and  thought,  and  as  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is 
observed  more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week  for  rest,  and  therefore  can  be  easily 
re8er\-ed  as  a  rest  day,  and  as  the  growing  demand  of  the  public  for  Sunday  trains, 
and  the  eagerness  of  railroad  companies  to  increase  dividends  by  running  Sunday 
trains,  threaten  to  entirely  deprive  the  railway  employees  of  a  day  of  rest:  Therefore, 
belt 

Jiesohed,  That  while  we  realize  the  quasi-public  nature  of  our  positions,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  meet,  all  reasonable  demands  of  the  public  and  our  employers,  we 
believe  a  rest  day  is  just  as  dear  to  us  a«  it  is  to  all  other  clas.ses,  and  the  demands 
made  upon  us  for  Sunday  service  are  unreasonable.  Wo  l)elieve  the  a<loption  of  the 
refrigerator  car  has  removed  all  necessity  for  the  moving  of  perishable  freight  on 
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Sunday;  that  no  harm  can  come  from  the  unloading  of  live  stock  to  reet  over  Sunday; 
that  the  demands  of  the  public  for  Sunday  trains  for  puipose  of  pleasure  and  conveni- 
ence, and  the  running  of  trains  by  railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
diviaends  come  from  selfish  motives,  which  experience  has  taught  us  can  not  be 
overcome  by  suasion,  and,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  our  naving  a  rest  day, 
unless  it  be  secured  by  l^slative  enactment,  we  urge  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  and  Congress  to  investigate  this  question;  we  earnestly  ask  that  Congress 
pass  a  law  which  will  prohibit  the  nmning  of  Sunday  trains  on  all  interstate  rail- 
roads: And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Bepresentativee,  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission,  the  press,  and  be  printed  in  the  Trainmen's  Journal.  (Con- 
vention Proceedings,  p.  98.) 

This  same  resolution  was  also  passed  at  the  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Order 
of  Railroad  Telegraphers  held  at  Peoria,  111.,  May  25, 1899.  (See  Supplement  to  the 
Railroad  Tel^rapher  for  July,  1899,  p.  134.) 

rBeaolatlon  of  the  convention  of  the  State  Legialati  ve  Board  of  Ballnwd  Employees  of  PeniuylranUi, 
held  at  Bunbury ,  Pa.,  April  27,  ItOO.] 

Whereas  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  our  railroad  mana^rs,  through  a 
desire  to  increase  earnings  and  in  compliance  to  a  demand  of  a  certain  class  of  jpeo- 
ple  to  increase  the  running  of  Sunday  trains;  and  as  this  action  threatens  to  entirely 
take  from  the  railroad  employees  their  day  of  rest;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy  for  this  except  through  national  legislation:  Therefore,  be  it 

Retdlved,  That  we  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  running  of  Sunday 
trains  on  all  interstate  railroads:  And  be  it  further 

Betolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission. 

Most  employees  in  other  classes  of  employment  now  enpoy  Sunday  rest,  and  I 
think  the  railroad  employees  contribute  enough  to  the  pubhc  good  to  entitle  them 
to  at  least  equal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Science  has  taught  us  that  even  the  exhaustion  caused  by  ordinary  labor  can  not 
be  overcome  without  one  day's  rest  out  of  seven.  How  much  more  necessary  then 
is  a  rest  day  for  railroad  employees,  who,  in  addition  to  their  physical  exertions,  are 
under  a  constant  mental  strain,  and  are  required  to  give  service  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  uightj  and  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Much  imtation  has  been  going  on  at  different  times,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  done  to  reserve  Sunday  for  religious  reasons.  So  far  as  results  are  concenKjd 
it  would  not  matter  materially  to  the  working  classes  what  influence  brought  about 
the  reservation  of  one  day  out  of  seven  as  a  day  of  rest.  They  would  welcome  it  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  came.  However,  I  have  given  this  question  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  have  endeavored  to  look  at  it  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  if  it  is  to  be  solved 
by  le^slation  (which  I  think  is  the  proper  means  of  solving  it),  I  can  not  see  how 
we  can  consistently  contend  for  it  from  a  religious  point  of  view;  for  just  as  soon  as 
the  religious  question  is  brought  into  it,  just  so  soon  does  it  become  sectarian,  and  the 
various  creeds  which  believe  in  observing  the  first  day  of  the  week  will  contend  for 
it  for  sectarian  reasons,  while  the  creed  which  believe  in  observing  the  last  day  of 
the  week  will  oppose  the  obseiA'ance  of  the  first  day  and  contend  for  the  observance 
of  the  last  day.  I  believe  the  observance  of  one  day  out  of  seven  can  be  contended 
for  for  humanitarian  and  patriotic  reasons,  and  much  argument  can  be  produced  to 
show  why  the  first  day  of  the  week,  what  is  commonly  known  as  Sunday,  is  the  day 
that  should  be  set  apart  as  a  rest  day  for  railroad  employees  as  well  as  other  classes. 

The  first  good  reason  is  because  many  of  our  State  legislatures  have  passed  laws  lim- 
iting labor  on  this  day,  and  in  consequence  it  is  observed  by  our  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  institutions  and  by  our  agriculturists. 

Then,  too,  so  many  more  people  observe  it  and  refrain  from  work  for  religious 
reasons  than  there  are  people  w-ho  through  reli^ous  belief  observe  some  other  day. 
Consequently  it  is  the  rest^lay  now  observed  by  a  great  majority  of  our  people,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  more  expediently  given  to  the  railroad  employees  as  their  day  of 
reet  than  can  any  other  day  of  the  week.  If  the  railroad  employees  are  not  given 
this  day  as  their  day  of  rest  the  good  influence  of  the  family  circle  will  avail  nothing, 
for  it  is  on  this  day  only  that  the  rest  of  the  family  are  at  home  and  are  at  leisure. 
On  other  davs  their  wives  are  busy  with  their  household  cares,  the  little  children 
are  at  achoof,  and  the  larger  ones.'both  boys  and  girls,  are  at  work  in  the  factories 
and  stores. 
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It  may  be  areued  that  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  State  legislatures,  and 
that  Congress  should  not  interfere  in  the  matter.  If  the  State  laws  were  adequate 
and  were  respected  and  lived  up  to  by  the  railroad  companies  there  might  be  some 
reason  in  sucn  an  argument;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many  of  the  State  laws 
are  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  them  to  be  easily  evaded  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, and  if  there  is  no  chance  for  evasion  they  are  openly  violated  and  defied. 
Railroad  companies  are  large  and  powerful  corporations  and  wield  an  awful  influence 
in  the  various  States  through  which  these  roads  run,  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
no  respect  whatever  for  State  law,  but  will  hesitate  before  defying  the  strong  arm  of 
the  United  States  Government;  and  if  Congress  should  pass  a  law  forbidding  the 
running  of  Sunday  trains  I  believe  it  would  be  respected.  I  can  cit«  no  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  evasion  and  defiance  of  the  State  law  by  railroad  officials 
than  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  admissions  of  several  railroad  presi- 
dents in  their  testimony  before  this  commission. 

Mr.  Samuel  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Bailwa^,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Commissioner  Kennedy  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  evading  the  Georgia 
Smiday  law,  said:  "That  is  a  (question  that  I  can  not  answer.  I  supix)se  it  is  possi- 
ble. I  do  not  recall  the  Georgia  statute  exactly.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  some 
cajses  where  one  car  of  perishable  freight  would  be  used,  for  instance,  to  take  an 
entire  train  of  nonperiahable  freight  through  along  with  it.  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing like  that  you  had  in  mind."     (Hearings  on  Transportation,  p.  266.) 

Mr.  M.  E.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louia 
and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  companies,  testified  practically  the  same  as 
Mr.  Sjx?ncer.  The  following  appears  in  his  testimony  in  regard  to  the"  Virginia  Sun- 
day law: 

"Q.  But  that  law  does  not  prohibit  passenger  traffic? — A.  No,  nor  perishable 
freight;  and  the  result  is  that  you  will  see  49  cars  of  coal  running  down  over  the  road, 
and  a  car  of  hogs  used  to  run  them  through;  and  we  run  our  passenger  trains  and 
bu.«iiie!?s  through.    There  is  a  demand  for  passenger  trains  now. 

"  Q.  According  to  that,  practically,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  observance  of  that 
law? — A.  You  might  not  have  cars  enough  of  hogs  to  go  aroimd. 

"Q.  If  you  do  have  hogs  enough  to  go  around,  you  are  very  sure  to  run  the 
trains? — A.  As  long  as  we  can  switch  in  perishable  freight,  I  imderstand  from  our 
attorneys  that  we  are  safe.  The  Virginia  people  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  any  State  where  property  rights  are  so  carefully 
observed  as  they  are  in  Virginia;  and  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  unless  we  strike 
somebody  who  wants  to  make  a  fine  out  of  us.  The  people  themselves  are  all  with 
us;  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  them."     (Hearings  on  Transportation,  p.  289.) 

Hon.  John  K.  Cowen,  president  of  tlie  lialtimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in 
answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  he  managed  the  running  of  Sunday  freights  in  the 
States  which  had  laws  forbidding  it,  said:  "Just  run  along;  we  have  not  been  pros- 
ecuted. I  believe  we  were  prosecuted  once  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  matter 
dropped.  It  has  been  sort  of  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  continue  the  running  of 
certain  trains.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time  complaints,  of  course,  local  com- 
plaints, of  running  excui-sion  trains,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  do 
run  excursion  trains,  and  of  those  there  have  been  complaints  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  prosecutions.     There  have  not  been  any  actual  prosecutions." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  your  opinion  of  such  laws  anyhow;  do  you 
think  they  amount  to  anything  or  are  of  any  benefit  to  anybody?"  he  said,  "f  do 
not  think  they  amount  to  anything  or  are  any  benefit  to  anybody."  (Hearings  on 
Transjx>rtation,  p.  30-4. ) 

Here  are  statements  of  three  railroad  presidents,  and  if  the  presidents  of  all  the 
roads  in  this  country  were  brought  before  this  commission  to  testify  I  believe  the 
majority  of  them  could  tell  the  same  storv.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  railroad  presidents 
will  evade  and  defy  these  State  laws,  ancf  say  that  they  are  no  good,  1  think  that 
alone  should  be  evidence  enough  to  convince  this  commission  that  if  the  rail- 
road employees  are  to  get  any  relief  through  legislation  it  must  be  given  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

The  great  good  that  would  be  derived,  socially,  morally,  and  politically,  by  the 
.-(topping  of  Sunday  trains  far  outweighs  any  inconvenience  that  might  be  suffered 
by  the  railroad  corporations  or  the  public;  therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  Congress  pass- 
ing a  law  forbidding  the  runniug  of  Sunday  trains  on  all  interstate  railroads.  Pro- 
vision, however,  should  be  made  for  the  running  of  relief  and  wre<'k  trains,  and  to 
allow  trainmen  to  complete  their  trips  begun  on  Saturday,  in  order  to  get  to  their 
homes. 

Oiertime. — Some  years  ago  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  getting  paid  for  overtime 
on  railroads,  the  same  amount  lieing  paid  for  a  run  if  it  took  24  hours  to  make  it  as 
was  paid  for  the  same  run  if  made  within  10  hours.  This  condition  existed  until  the 
oiuployees  started  to  organize,  and  generally,  as  t  he  organizations  grew^on  each  system 
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of  railroad,  the  management  granted  pay  for  overtime;  and,  as  a  rule,  wherever  you 
find  the  men  well  organized  you  find  that  they  are  paid  for  overtime  at  a  rate  pro 
ratA  to  the  regular  time.  The  telegraph  operators  seem  to  suffer  the  most  in  this 
way,  as  they  were  the  last  of  these  employees  to  organize,  and  on  many  roads  they 
do  not  get  paid  for  overtime. 

Liability  of  railroads  to  employees  for  injury. — A  number  of  States  have  passed  laws 
making  railroad  companies  liable  for  damages  to  their  employees  for  injury  caused 
by  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  certain  classes  of  employees.  The  effect  of  this 
l^slation  has  been  that  under  certain  circumstancea  emplovees  who  have  been 
injured  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  have  collected  clamages  therefor. 

The  effect  of  such  legislation,  if  extended,  will,  I  beUeve,  have  a  tendency  to  decrease 
injuries  to  railroad  employees,  for  if  the  companies  are  held  to  account  for  injuries 
received  through  the  negligence  and  incompetency  of  their  employees,  it  will  cause 
them  to  be  more  careful  in  their  management  and  in  the  selection  of  employees. 
Some  States  have  made  it  possible  for  persons  dependent  upon  employees  to  recover 
damages  in  case  such  employees  are  killed  through  the  negligence  of  the  railroad, 
though  in  some  States,  I  oelieve,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Speaking  in  general,  the  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  by  voluntarily  engaging  in 
a  dangerous  occupation  is  upheld  by  judicial  decisions  and  has  not  been  modified  to 
any  extent  by  statutes,  one  exception  being  in  the  act  of  Congress  requiring  railroad 
companies  to  equip  their  cars  with  safety  appliances.  -  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
limited,  inasmuch  as  it  only  applies  when  companies  fail  to  fumisli  certain  appliances. 

Most  of  the  liability  legislation  is  limited,  very  few  States  making  the  railroad 
companies  liable  for  the  acts  of  all  their  employees,  the  liability  being  generally  con- 
fined to  the  acts  of  agents  and  certain  other  employees.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
an  injury  to  a  brakeman  caused  by  the  n^ligence  of  a  fireman  the  brakeman  could 
not  recover,  where  if  his  injury  had  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  agent  of 
the  company  or,  in  some  States,  by  a  conductor  he  could  recover. 

The  nature  and  effect  of  this  legislation  is  that  employees  are  denied  the  right  to 
recover  unless  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  one  of  a  certain  class  of 
employees.  I  think  the  laws  should  make  the  companies  liable  for  nt^ligence,  mis- 
management, and  incompetency  of  all  of  their  employees. 

Some  States  have  limited  the  amount  that  an  employee  can  recover  for  injury, 
while  some  States  are  forbidden  by  their  constitutions  from  passing  such  legislation. 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  States  which  forbids  this  legislation. 

As  a  general  rule  the  decisions  of  our  courts  under  the  common  law  are  favorable 
to  the  companies.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  ruling  of  an  English  court  laid  down 
in  the  year  1837,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  precedent  that  has  been  followed  by  our 
courts.  It  was  said  during  the  early  decisions  on  this  question  that  the  one  great 
reason  why  the  employer  should  not  be  liable  to  an  employee  for  injury  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  was  because  the  employees  were  coemployees, 
working  together  in  the  same  employment,  and  that  they  were  in  a  better  position  to 
know  each  others'  faults,  and  could  therefore  better  protect  themselves  against  injury 
from  each  others'  negUgence  than  could  the  employer  protect  them.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  decision  of  the  English  judge  was  made  at  a  time  when 
employees  worked  together  on  the  same  piece  of  work;  it  wa.s  before  the  great  cen- 
tralization of  wealth  and  consolidation  of  manufacturing  and  other  establishments, 
when  probably  only  two  or  three  laborers  worked  in  a  shop  and  were  brought 
closely  together  not  only  in  their  work,  but  socially,  as  well;  and  whatever  justice 
there  was  in  such  a  rule  at  that  time,  if  there  was  any  at  all,  surely  disappears  when 
applied  to  the  gigantic  manufacturing  institutions  and  the  great  consolidated  systems 
of  railroads  of  to-day,  when  thousands  work  together  in  the  same  common  employ- 
ment and  never  see  each  other,  much  less  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other  and 
studying  each  others'  capabilities  and  faults;  and  even  if  they  were  acquainted  and 
knew  each  others'  faults,  their  work  is  of  such  a  nature  and  they  are  so  widely  sep- 
arated that  they  could  not  guard  against  accident. 

An  engineer  may  be  going  along  the  road  with  his  train,  and  everything  may  l)e 
going  all  right  until  he  has  gone  100  miles,  when  suddenly,  without  warning,  his 
train  collides  with  an  opposing  train  and  he  is  injured,  all  on  account  of  some  tele- 
graph operator  faiUng  to  deliver  an  order  to  the  train.  It  may  be  that  he  never  saw 
the  operator,  and  even  if  he  had  known  him  and  thought  he  was  not  a  competent 
man  he  could  not  have  stopped  his  train  and  refused  to  proceed  just  because  this 
operator  was  working  at  the  same  time  he  was.  If  he  would  do  such  a  thing  as  that 
he  would  be  dismissed  from  theservice.  (See  Decision,  Frazier  v.  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  to  follow.) 

Then,  too,  the  discrimination  of  our  courts  between  the  public  and  the  employees 
must  appear  to  the  reasonable  mind  to  l>e  unfair.  A  member  of  this  coniniixsioii 
may  go  to  a  railroad  company  and  sell,  trade,  or  give  it,  as  the  term  may  be,  $4  for 
a  nde  from  Washington  to  Pittsburg;  I  go  to  the  same  company  and  sell,  trade,  or 
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give  it  my  labor  as  a  conductor  from  Waahington  to  Pittsburg  for  $4.  Neither  of  ns 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  company  to  release  it  from  any  responsibility  for 
injury.  We  Doth  go  ont  on  the  same  train,  you  as  a  passenger  and  I  as  a  conductor. 
Our  train  goes  along  all  right  for  a  long  distenoe.  I  am  busy  collecting  tickets  and 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  my  passengers.  After  our  train  has  gone  a  distance  of 
about  SdO  miles  some  negligent  switchinan,  whom  you  and  I  knew  nothing  about  and 
whose  character  and  fitness  we  never  had  opportunity  to  know,  has  left  a  switch 
open,  which  causes  our  train  to  be  wrecked;  you  lose  two  fingers  and  I  lose  a  leg  or 
an  arm;  you  can  go  into  the  courts  and  recover  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  I  recover  nothing;  and  if  I  be  killed  neither  can  my  family,  which  is  dependent 
on  me,  recover.     If  the  company  is  responsible  to  you  it  should  be  to  me. 

This  question  has  received  a  great  deal  of  consideration  by  the  railroad  employees, 
and  wherever  they  have  had  legislative  committees  at  work  in  the  different  States 
they  have  endeavored  to  get  laws  passed  which  would  be  more  favorable  than  the 
common  law.  The  following  are  a  few  expressions  of  the  railroad  employees  in  their 
meetings: 

[Besolutlon  of  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees  of  Texao,  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 

September  9, 1896.] 

Whereas  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  its  recent  decision  rendered 
inoperative  our  fellow-servant  law:  Therefore,  be  it 

Eaolved,  That  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  give  us  an  effective  fellow- 
servant  law.    (BaUway  Conductor,  for  October,  1896,  p.  612. } 

[Raaolutlon  of  union  meeting  of  organized  railroad  employees,  held  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  July  16, 1899.] 

Whereas  the  common  law  as  applied  by  our  courts  in  civil  actions  brought  by- 
employees  to  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of  coemployees  is 
unudr  and  unjust,  and  as  there  is  great  need  tor  l^islative  action  to  remove  the 
injustices  from  which  we  suffer  at  the  hands  of  our  courts  in  such  cases:  Therefore, 
belt 

Besolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  in  joint  meeting  assembled  at 
Ckmegie,  Pa.,  on  this  16th  day  of  July,  1899,  earnestly  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  law 
giving  employees  of  interstate  railroads  the  same  righte  to  recover  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  coemployees  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  not 
employees. 

Be  it  further  retolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission. 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions  the  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  15, 1899,  passed  a  motion  indors- 
ing a  national  employers'  liability  law.     (Convention  Proceedings,  p.  73. )  _ 

In  order  that  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  way  this  question  is  handled 
in  a  State  where  the  common  law  prevails,  I  have  had  prepared  a  copy  of  some 
important  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  submit  herewith.  My 
reasons  for  picking  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  because  of  the  vast  multitudes 
employed  in  its  mines,  enormous  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments,  and 
on  Its  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads. 

[Pennsylrania  lam  and  deolalons  relative  to  the  liability  of  employem  for  injuries  to  employees.] 

I. — Laws. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  "employers'  liability  act"  (Shearwan  &  Red- 
field  on  Negligence,  sec.  2410.) 

In  the  alwence  of  such  statute  the  common-law  rule  is  in  operation,  which  declares 
that  the  master  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  received  by  an  employee  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  his  coemployee. 

See  paper  entitled  "Employer  and  employee  imder  the  common  law,"  in  Bulletin 
No.  1,  pages  95-107,  of  the  Department  of  libor,  for  November,  1895. 

No  act  of  the  general  assembly  shall  limit  the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  injuries 
resulting  in  deatn,  or  for  injuries  to  person  or  property,  and  in  case  of  death  from 
such  injuries  the  right  of  action  shall  survive,  and  the  general  assembly  shall  pre- 
scribe for  whose  benefit  such  actions  shall  be  prosecuted.  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  21,  Cons,  of 
Pa.  of  1874.    Construed  in  124  Pa.,  183. ) 
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Actions  for  injory  by  negligence  shall  not  abate  by  death  of  plaintifi.  (Public 
Laws,  669,  sec.  18, 1851. ) 

Such  actions  may  be  brought  after  death  of  party  injured.  (Public  Laws,  669, 
sec.  19, 1851.) 

In  case  of  death  such  actions  may  be  maintidned  by  husband,  widow,  children,  or 
parents.     (Public  Laws,  309,  sec'l,  1855.) 

Such  actions  shall  be  brought  within  one  year  after  the  death,  and  not  thereafter. 
(Public  Laws,  309,  sec.  2, 1855.) 

When  any  person  shall  sustain  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life  while  lawfully 
engaged  or  employed  on  or  about  the  roads,  works,  depots,  and  premises  of  a  railroad 
company,  or  in  or  about  any  train  or  car  therein  or  thereon,  of  which  company 
such  person  is  not  an  emplovee,  the  right  of  action  and  recovery  in  all  such  cases 
against  the  company  shall  be  such  only  as  would  exist  if  such  person  were  an 
employee:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  passengers.  (Public  Laws, 
68,  seel  J 1868.) 

(This  IS  a  police  regulation,  and  is  constitutional.  It  forbids  persons  from  under- 
taking a  dangerous  employment  except  at  their  own  risk.  76  Fa.,  506;  89  Pa.,  193; 
92  Ph.,  82.) 

ii. coukt  decisions. 

A  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  injuries  suffered  by  one  of  its  brakemen 
through  a  defect  in  the  steps  of  a  freight  car  while  acting  as  one  of  a  crew  sent  to  a 
shipper's  yard  to  shift  cars  preparatory  to  their  being  taken  into  the  company's 
trams.     (Elkins  v.  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.,  33  Atl.  Rep.  (Pa.)   74.    Oct.,  1895.) 

When  a  master  entrusts  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  an  excavation  the  mat- 
ter of  notifying  the  employees  of  any  latent  danger,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
gangs  engaged  in  the  work  of  excavation  are  not  vice  principals  in  the  absence  of 
the  snpenntendent,  so  as  to  render  the  employer  liable  for  their  failure  to  notify  the 
employee  of  such  daji^r. 

When  the  only  possible  danger  to  an  employee  engaged  in  makii^  an  excavation 
is  such  as  may  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  employer  is  not  bound  to 
stand  by  during  the  work  to  see  if  a  danger  arises,  it  being  sullicient  if  he  provides 
against  such  dangers  a>i  may  possibly  arise  and  gives  the  workmen  the  means  of 
protecting  themselves.  (Durst ».  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  33  Atl.  Rep.  (Pa.),  1102.  Jan., 
1896.) 

Who  is  to  be  considered  a  representative  of  the  employer  and  not  a  coworkman 
is  generally  a  question  of  great  diflSculty.  The  courts  have  so  disagreed  respecting 
the  rule  applicable  in  such  cases  that  the  subject,  as  is  said  in  Railroad  Company  v. 
Bangh  (149  U.  S.,  368),  is  in  great  confusion.  To  enter  upon  a  general  discussion  of 
it  here  would  be  folly.  A  very  thorough  disctission  may  be  found  in  the  case  just 
cited.  Where  one  is  employed  to  superintend  the  entire  business  of  the  employer 
or  a  distinct  department  thereof,  ana  given  control  over  other  employees  working 
therein,  he  represents  the  employer;  while  one  employed  as  a  foreman  to  direct  and 
manage  the  performance  of  some  part  of  the  general  business^  even  with  authority 
over  his  coemployees  working  therein,  is  not  such  a  representative,  and  the  employer 
is  consequently  not  responsible  for  his  carelessness.  (Coulson  v.  Leonard,  77  Fed. 
Bep^  538.    Dec.,  1896.    A  Pennsylvania  case. ) 

(xne  Baugh  decision  above  cited  also  declared  that  the  question  of  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  a  railroad  corporation  for  injuries  caused  to  or  by  its  servants,  where  there 
is  no  State  statute  on  the  subject,  is  one  of  general  law,  upon  which  United  States 
courtB  exercise  an  independent  judgment,  and  is  not  settled  by  decisions  of  the  State 
court  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arose. ) 

Where  one  railway  company  runs  trains  on  the  track  of  another  the  servants  of 
either  company  are  not  coservants  of  the  servants  of  the  other.  (C.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
Armstrong,  49  Va.  St,  186. ) 

Servants  of  a  contractor  and  those  of  a  subcontractor  are  not  coservants.  (Hunt 
r.  Pa.  B.  R.  Co., 51  Pa.  St, 475;  Hass  v.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  S.  Co.,  88  Pa.  St,  269.) 

The  obligation  of  the  master  does  not  extend  beyond  the  use  of  ordinary  care  and 
dilu>enoe.    (Caldwell  v.  Brown,  53  Pa.  St ,  453. ) 

Where  the  injured  servant  remained  in  the  master's  employment  with  knowledge 
of  his  coservant's  incompetency  he  can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  therefrom 
onlesB  he  shows  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  would  be  discharged  or  placed 
where  his  negligence  would  not  injure  complainant.  (Frazier  v.  Pa.  B.  R.  Co. ,  38  Pa. 
St,  104.) 

If  the  officers  of  a  railway  company  have  made  careful  inquiry  into  the  habits  and 
competency  of  the  employees,  and  upon  such  inquiry  believe  them  sober,  compe- 
tent, and  careful,  the  company  is  not  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  nt^ligence 
of  a  coemployee.    (CDonnell  r.  Allecheny  Val.  B.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St,  239.) 
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The  measure  of  daniagefl  for  n(^ligenc(>  is  the  Ranio  a^innt  artificial  an  againHt 
natural  persons.     ( P.  A.  and  M.  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Donaliuc,  70  Pa.  St.  ,119.) 

Where  exemplw"y  damages  are  not  warranted  by  the  grows  negligence  of  the 
defendant  they  must  lie  strictly  compensatory;  but  this  may  include  compensation 
for  pain  and  suffering,  loss  of  time,  expense  of  medical  attendance,  and  such  dam- 
ages as  the  plaintiff  will  probably  sustain  in  the  future.  (P.  A.  and  M.  R.  R.  Co.  r. 
Donahue,  70  Pa.  St.,  119;  Pa.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Brooks,  57  Pa.  St. ,  339. ) 

The  scope  of  the  duties  of  an  employee  is  to  be  defined  by  what  he  was  employed 
to  do  and  what  he  actually  did,  rattier  than  bv  the  verbal  designation  of  his  position. 
( Rum  well  v.  Dilworth,  1 1 1  Pa. ,  343. ) 

To  constitute  fellow-servants  it  is  8u£Scient  if  the  employees  are  in  the  ser\-ice  of 
the  same  master,  engaged  in  the  same  common  work,  and  performing  services  for 
the  same  general  purpose.     (Lewis  v.  Seifert,  116  Pa.,  628. ) 

Fellow-servants  need  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  particular  work.  It  is  sufficient 
if  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  common  work,  although  some  may  be  inferior  in 
grade  and  subject  to  the  control  of  superiors.  (N.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112 
Pa.,  400.) 

It  is  only  when  the  maeter  or  superior  places  the  entire  charge  of  his  business,  or 
a  distinct  branch  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  or  subordinate  and  exercises  no  dis- 
cretion or  oversight  of  his  own  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such 
agent  or  subordinate.  (N.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112  Pa. ,  400;  Lancaster  Ave. 
Imp.  Co.  t;.  Rhoads,  116  Pa.,  377. ) 

A  master  is  not  responsible  for  injury  to  an  employee  through  negligence  of  a 
mining  boss,  a  fellow -servant.     ( Reese  v.  Biddle,  112  Pa. ,  72. ) 

A  mming  boss  under  the  Pennsylvania  acts  of  1870,  of  1877,  and  1885  is  a  fellow- 
servant  with  the  miners,  and  his  employers  are  not  liable  to  miners  injured  from  an 
explosion  of  fire  damp  caused  by  his  negligence.  (Lincoski  r.  Susq.  Coal  Co. ,  157  Pa. 
St.,  153;  Redstove  Coke  Co.  r.  Roby,  115  Pa.,  364;  Waddell  r.  Simoson,  112  Pa.,  .567; 
I^high  Val.  Coal  Co.  v.  Jones,  86  Pa., 432;  Del.  and  H.  C.  Co.  r.  Carroll,  89  Pa.,  374. ) 
!  A  train  dispatcher  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  an  engineer.  (Lewis  r.  Seifert,  116 
Pa.,  628.) 

Where  a  master  delegates  duties  which  the  law  imposes  on  him  to  an  agent,  the 
agent,  whatever  his  rank,  in  performing  that  duty  acts  as  the  mastfr,  and  the  master 
is  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  his  negligence.  (Mullan  v.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  SS.  Co., 
78  Pa.,  32.) 

An  act  by  the  superintendent  of  a  branch  of  work  is,  as  to  a  sulwrdinate  employee, 
the  act  of  tne  corporation,  and  not  a  fellow-servant.  (Tissue  i'.  B.  and  O.  R.  K.  to., 
112  Pa.,  91.) 

A  station  agent  and  a  brakeman  are  fellow-ser\-ants.  (Derley  r.  Phila.  and  R.  R.  R. 
Co.,  3  Cert.  Rep.  (Pa.),  112.) 

One  who  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  common  master  and  in  a  common  employ- 
ment can  not  recover  against  the  master  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow->"ervant, 
whether  he  is  paid  for  his  service  or  not.  (Wischaun  v.  Rickards,  10  L.  R.  A.  (Pa. ), 
97.) 

Kotwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  the  master  is  bound  to  use  due  care  to  fur- 
nish safe  and  sound  materials  and  machinery,  yet  the  servant  assumes  the  risk  of 
obvious  defects  in  things  which  he  voluntarily  uses.  (Shaffer  r.  Haste,  110  Pa.  St., 
675;  Davis  v.  B.  and  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  162  Pa.  St,  314;  Moore  v.  Pa,  R.  R.  Co.,  167  Pa.  St., 
495.) 

If  the  master  gives  the  employee  positive  orders  to  go  on  with  the  work  under 
perilous  circunwtances,  the  employee  may  recover  for  an  injury  thus  incurred  if  the 
w^ork  was  not  obviously  so  dangerous  that  no  man  of  ordinary  prudence  would  have 
obeved.  (Patterson  v.  Pitfcibui^  and  R.  Co.,  76  Pa.  St.,  389;  Lee  v.  Woolscv,  109  Pa. 
St.,  124;  Kehlerr.  Schwenk,  151  Pa.  St.,  619.) 

A  master  is  liable  to  his  servants  as  much  as  to  anyone  else  for  his  own  negligence. 
(Johnson  v.  Bruner,  61  Pa.  St.,  58. ) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  master  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  defect,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  could  have  discovered  the  defect  by  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  and  diligence.     (Bennett  v.  Standard  Glass  Co.,  158  Pa.  St.,  120.) 

A  servant  who  was  formerly  employed  by  the  same  master  is,  with  respect  to  his 
negligence  while  so  employed,,  to  be  considered  the  fellow-servant  of  another  who, 
being  subsequently  engaged,  is  injured  by  the  after  effects  of  such  negligence,  if  they 
would  have  been  considered  fellow-servants  had  they  forever  remained  in  the  same 
service.    (Haley  v.  Keim,  151  Pa.  St.,  117.) 

A  mail  agent  and  a  railroad  employee  are  not  fellow-servants.  (Penn.  R.  Co.  v. 
Price,  96 Pa.  St.,  256.) 

The  chief  manager  of  any  separate  department  of  a  btisiness  is  not  a  fellow-serv- 
ant of  those  who  are  under  his  absolute  orders,  with  respect  to  those  orders,  and 
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for  his  negligence  in  giving  each  onlem,  the  master  is  r^ponsible  to  a  servant  injured 
in  consequence  of  his  obedience.  (Frazier  v.  Penn.  R.  Co.,  38  Pa.  St.,  104;  Patterson 
t>.  Pittsb.,  etc,  R.  Co.,  76  Pa.  St.,  389;  Mullan  v.  Phila.  S.  S.  Co.,  78  Pa.  St.,  25;  but 
for  contra  see  Ryan  v.  Cumberland  V.  R.  Co.,  23  Pa.  St.,  384.) 

The  British  rule,  as  settled  in  Wilson  v.  Merry,  that  the  common  master  is  not 
responsible  to  any  of  his  sen'ants  for  the  negligence  of  any  other,  even  though  the 
negligent  servant  is  in  supreme  and  exclusive  control  over  the  entire  bu.siness,  has 
lieen  condemned  in  every  American  court.  (Sherman  &  Redfleld  on  Negligence, 
pecs.  227-229.) 

A  servant  is  not  a  vicej)rincipal  who  is  not  in  charge  of  an  entire  department. 
(Faber  v.  Carlisle  Mfg.  Co.,  126  Pa.  St.,  387;  Kinney  v.  Corbin,  132  Pa.  St.,  341; 
K.  Y.  L.  E.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bell,  112  Pa.  St.,  400;  McGinley  v.  Levering,  152  Pa.  St., 
366.) 

Laborers  employed  upon  a  railroad  track  and  the  conductor  or  other  employees  of 
a  moving  train  are  fellow-servants.     (Ryan  v.  Cumb.  V.  R.  Co.,  23  Pa.  St.,  384.) 

A  servant  who  accepts  reduced  wa^es  in  consideration  of  being  allowed  to  travel 
upon  the  road  to  and  from  his  work,  is  not  in  service  while  thus  traveling.  (0'  Don- 
nell  r.  Allegheny  V.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St.,  2.39.  "  Not  sound  law,"  eaya  the  N.  Y.  State 
court  of  appeals  in  Vick  v.  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  95  N.  Y.,  267.) 

Actions  for  injuries  from  alleged  negligence,  not  founded  upon  contract  or  under- 
taking for  safety,  as  a  common  carrier,  must  be  supported  by  affirmative  proof  of  the 
fact  of  negligence.     (Allen  r.  Willard,  57  Pa.,  374.) 

A  person  is  under  a  legal  duty  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  for  approaching  trains,  and 
if  he  does  not  do  this  he  is  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  (Dean  v.  R.  R.  Co., 
129  Pa.,  614.) 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  these  decisions,  but  there  are  a  few  of  them 
that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to. 

In  Frazier  f.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  you  will  see  an  injured  servant  who 
remains  in  the  master^ s  employment  with  a  knowledge  of  his  coservant's  incompe- 
tency can  not  recover  for  injuries  resulting  therefrom  unless  he  shows  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  he  would  be  discharged  or  placed  where  his  negligence  would  not 
injure  complainant.  Such  a  decision  as  this  is  extremely  unjust,  and  when  applied 
to  the  workings  of  a  modem  railroad  seems  nothing  less  than  preposterous. 

I  have  given  you  one  example  to  show  the  injustice  of  such  a  rule,  but  1  will  try 
to  explain  to  you  a  little  further  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to  carry  out  the 
latter  part  of  this  decision.  Under  the  latter  part  of  this  decision  the  injured  one 
eaa  not  recover  unless  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  negligent  servant  would  be  placed 
wherehisnegligencewouldnotinjure  complainant.  Let  us  follow  this,  now,  and  see  how 
it  would  woA.  Supposing  a  railroad  company  has  an  incompetent  engineer  in  its  serv- 
ice. A  trainman  is  aware  of  this.  He  makes  a  complaint.  The  company  says, ' '  Well, 
we  will  not  allow  that  man  to  run  an  engine.  We  will  reduce  him  to  the  Jwsif  ion  of 
fireman."  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  this  man  is  n^ligent  his  negligence  while  act- 
ing as  fireman  is  liable  to  c^use  injury  to  the  trainman?  Or,  if  he  is  reduced  to  the 
position  of  brakemau  and  through  his  negligence  he  leaves  a  switch  open  and  causes 
a  wreck  in  which  the  trainman  is  injured,  would  not  this  decision  debar  the  train- 
man from  recovering  damages  tecause  he  knew  this  man  was  negligent  when  he  was 
an  engineer?  Let  us  go  a  little  further  than  this.  We  will  say  the  company 
removes  this  engineer  entirely  from  train  or  engine  service  and  places  him  in  charge 
of  a  railroad  crossing.  If,  through  his  negligence  there  is  a  rolhsion  of  trains  at  this 
crossing  which  causes  injury  to  the  trainman,  would  not  the  trainman  l)e  del)arred 
from  recovery  because  he  laiew  that  this  man  was  still  in  the  service  and  was  of  a 
negligent  nature?  I  will  draw  one  more  example  which  is  within  the  range  of 
prol)ability.  This  engineer  might  l)e  put  to  work  upon  the  track  as  a  section  hand. 
Ordinarily,  in  such  a  position  it  might  be  thought  that  his  negligence  would  not 
cause  injury  to  the  trainman;  but,  supposing  this  man  is  detailed  by  his  foreman  to 
look  over  some  part  of  the  track  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  in  safe  condition  and  he 
ne^lec  s  some  i>art  of  this  work,  which  wrecks  a  train  and  causes  injurv  to  the  train- 
man, if  this  trainman  goes  into  the  courts  and  sues  for  damages,  would  not  the  judge 
who  bases  his  opinions  on  precedent  rather  than  circumstances  and  justice  look  up 
this  opinion  and  follow  it  and  rule  that  he  could  not  recover  because  he  remained  in 
the  company's  service  after  knowing  that  this  man  was  negligent,  even  though  he 
was  then  employed  in  an  entirely  different  department? 

In  Lewis  v.  Seifert,  employees  who  work  for  the  same  master  and  perform  services 
for  the  same  general  purpose  are  considered  fellow-ser\'anbi.  This  rule  means,  when 
applied  to  railroads,  that  if  a  trainman  is  injure<l  in  Philatlelphia  through  the  negli- 
gence of  a  telegraph  operator  in  Harrixburg,  whom  he  does  not  know  and  has  never 
seen,  he  can  not  recover  for  that  inju  i  > . 
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According  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Rail- 
way Company  v.  Bell,  railroad  companies  are  not  liable  for  injury  caused  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  foremen^  overseers,  and  other  directors  in  chai]i[e  of  various  classes  of 
work.  When  applied  to  train  or  yardmen  it  would  mean  that  a  fireman  could  not 
recover  for  injury  cansed  by  the  negligence  of  an  en^neer,  althoiigh  he  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineer;  and  that  a  brakeman  could  not  recover  for  an  injury 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  conductor,  although  the  rules  of  the  company  make 
the  conductor  his  superior. 

Accoidine  to  the  decision  in  Haley  v.  Keim,  people  are  fellow-servants  even  if  they 
are  not  working  for  the  master  at  the  same  period. 

When  we  consider  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons,  as  given  in  the  early  deci- 
sions, for  making  employees  bear  the  burden  of  the  negligence  of  their  fellow-servants 
rather  than  the  master,  was  because  tbe^  were  working  together  and  were  therefore 
better  able  to  protect  themselves  from  injury  through  each  others'  n^ligence  than 
was  their  master  able  to  protect  them,  this  ruling  certainly  appears  both  inconsist- 
ent and  nnjust.  It  further  shows  how  far  the  judicial  mind  will  wander  in  order 
to  put  the  burden  upon  the  poor  injured  employee  if  there  is  no  statutory  law  to 
check  it.  As  broad  as  the  common  law  is,  I  think  it  has  been  stretched  when  a 
court  will  decide — as  it  has  in  this  case — that  employees  who  are  not  working  for 
the  master  at  the  same  time  are  fellow-servants. 

The  question  of  employers'  liability  as  now  handled  by  our  courts  by  rules  of  com- 
mon lawis  in  very  indemiite  shape;  and  the  law  on  the  subject  is  what  is  commonly 
denominated  "judge-made  law,'  and  is  taken  from  a  great  mass  of  judicial  decisions 
in  ^igland  and  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1837  until  the  present  time.    The 

grindplee  adopted  and  the  circumstances  in  each  case  differ  so  widely  that  eminent 
iwyers  confess  that  the  matter  is  so  confused  and  the  results  are  so  imcertain  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  the  question  covered  by  statutory  law.  And  eminent 
l^al  authority  has  ventured  so  bu-  as  to  say  that  the  common  law  on  this  subject  has 
come  to  be  a  mass  of  legal  subtleties  more  fruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than 
justice,  and  that  the  ^wth  of  the  law  is  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  complexity. 
So  much  complication  and  trouble  had  arisen  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  over  the 
common-law  practices  on  this  question  that  the  department  of  labor  statistics  of  that 
State  engaged  Mr.  Frank  Burgen,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  that  State,  to 
look  into  uie  matter  and  make  a  report.  After  an  examination,  this  attorney  made 
a  report  in  which  appears  the  followii 


The  present  law  on  the  subject  is  excluavely  judge-made,  and  has  come 
to  be  a  mass  of  le^  subtleties  more  fruitful  of  controversy  and  litigation  than  jus- 
tice. ♦  *  *  Kindred  conditions  afford  a  very  fruitful  field  for  controversy  and 
litigation,  and  the  decision  in  an  action  for  damages  often  turns  not  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  according  to  the  ability  and  industry  displayed  by  one  party  or  the 
other  in  collecting  and  presenting  the  evidence  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  law  as 
stated  in  some  leading  case  or  recent  decision.  ♦  »  *  The  growth  of  the  law  on 
this  subject  is  in  the  direction  of  still  greater  complexity,  and  the  enlightened  spirit 
of  our  time  demands  reform.  *  *  *  Workingmen  themselves  have  organized 
mutual  benefit  associations  to  obtain  compensation  for  injuries  which  is  denied  to 
them  either  by  the  language  or  processes  of  law."  (Beport  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  New  Jersey  for  1898,  pp.  303-308. ) 

If  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  railroad  corporation  is  to  care  for  and  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  its  patrons,  I  can  see  no  just  reason  why  this  responsibility  should 
not  be  extended  to  its  employees,  especially  when  the  employees  are  in  no  better 
position  to  protect  themseivea  and  guard  against  the  negligence  of  coemployees. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  railroads  have  adopted  very  stringent  rules  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  men,  by  which  applicants  for  employment  must  not  be  over  a 
certain  age,  generally  30  or  35,  and  must  stand  a  rigid  physical  examination,  and  are 
refused  employment  on  account  of  the  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  companies  will  have  nothing  but  the  young  and  best 
blood  and  thoee  who  are  without  physical  blemish;  and,  since  thev  draw  from  the 
best  of  American  manhood,  the  obligation  upon  them  is  greater  wlien  they  cripple 
and  maim.  When  they  iniure  men  and  render  them  unfit  for  duty  they  snould  be 
responsible  to  them  for  sucn  injury. 

I  am  in  bvor  of  Congress  passing  a  simple  statute  giving  to  the  employees  of  inter- 
state railroads  the  same  right  to  recover  for  injury  as  is  enjoyed  by  the  public  or 
those  who  are  not  employees;  and  the  State  legislatures  should  pass  similar  laws 
to  govern  roads  not  engaged  in  interstate  trafiic.  This  would  place  the  employees 
and  the  public  on  the  same  plane,  which  would  be  simple  justice  and  equality  before 
the  law. 

Inadequate  or,  defecHoe  appKancet. — Some  railroad  companies,  in  order  to  keep  down 
ezpeoses,  allow  ttieir  appliances  on  cars  and  engines  to  become  defective  from  wear 
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and  lack  of  repcur.  Very  often,  too,  cars  and  engines  are  kept  in  the  service  in  a 
defective  condition  because  the  companies  are  snort  of  rolling  stock  and  motive 
power,  and  they  do  not  like  to  take  this  rolling  stock  out  of  the  service  long  enough 
to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  Eepeciallv  is  this  so  when  the  traffic  is  heavv. 
This  negligent  practice  is  not  confined  to  old,  worn-out  cars,  the  use  uf  which  mignt 
be  prompted  by  a  desire  to  get  all  the  service  out  of  them  possible  before  it  became 
necessary  to  remove  them  from  the  service  entirely,  but  even  the  new  safety  appli- 
ances put  on  new  cars 'in  recent  years  are  allowed  to  become  defective;  so  much  bo 
that  men  are  required  to  go  between  cars  to  couple  and  uncouple  them,  one  of  the 
things  which  the  safety-appliance  law  was  especially  designed  to  do  away  with. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  detailed  a  man  to  go  over  the  country  and 
inspect  these  appliances,  and  he  found  that  the  condition  of  the  cars  which  had  been 
reported  as  eqmpped  with  safety  devices  was  very  defective:  so  much  so,  as  the 
commission  pats  it.  "as  to  reflect  discreditably  upon  the  roads."  (See  Thirteenth 
Annnal  Beport  of  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  p.  52. ) 

The  safety-appliance  law  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  March  2,  1893,  does 
not  provide  for  automatic  couplers  and  grab  irons  on  engines.  Neither  does  it 
regime  that  drawbars  on  engines  shall  be  the  same  height  as  those  on  cars.  I  can 
thmk  of  no  reason  why  such  reouirements  were  left  out  of  the  law,  as  they  are  very 
important.  I  think,  however,  tnat  these  provisions  were  overlooked  by  those  who 
framed  the  law.  It  is  true  that  roads  which  are  now  buying  or  building  engines  are 
putting  automatic  couplers  on  the  rear  ends  of  them,  but  many  of  them  are  not 
naving  them  put  on  the  front  ends.  This  would  not  matter  so  much  if  trainmen 
were  not  reqmred  to  couple  cars  to  the  front  ends  of  engines,  but  on  a  great  many 
roads  freight  crews  are  required  to  turn  at  points  where  there  are  no  turntables  nor 
Y's  to  turn  their  ennnes  on,  and  they  are  required  to  go  along  backward  and  do 
their  shifting  and  poking  up  of  cars  by  coupling  them  to  the  front  ends  of  their 
ei^:ine8. 

_  I  know  of  one  company  which  has  purchased  practically  all  of  its  freight  engines 
since  the  safety  appliance  law  was  passed,  but  not  one  of  them  had  an  automatic 
coupler  on  the  front  end  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  company  new  from  the 
locomotive  works.  Then,  too,  there  are  a  great  many  engines  used  which  have  not 
even  got  patent  couplers  on  their  rear  ends.  I  have  known  cases  where  such  engines 
were  wrecked  and  had  these  old  couplers  broken,  and  the  whole  rear  ends  of  their 
tanks  demolished,  making  it  necessary  to  put  in  new  end  sills  and  new  couplings, 
but  when  they  were  turned  out  of  the  shops  after  being  rebuilt,  they  would  have 
the  old-style  link-and-pin  couplers  on  them. 

When  we  consider  tnat  most  of  the  coupling  that  is  to  be  done  is  done  with  the 
engine,  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  have  all  of  these  s^ety  appliances  on 
them. 

One  other  source  of  danger,  and  one  which  has  caosed.  many  a  poor  fellow  to  lose 
his  life,  is  the  failure  of  railroad  companies  to  keep  their  frogs,  switches,  and  guard 
rails  properly  blocked  so  as  to  prevent  train  men  from  getting  their  feet  caught  therein. 

Then,  too,  many  train  men  are  killed  and  injured  by  being  struck  with  overhead 
stmctures,  which  could  just  as  well  be  built  high  enough  to  clear  a  man  on  the  top 
of  a  box  car  if  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  so.  The  same  danger  arises  from  side 
stmctures  which  are  built  too  close  to  the  track,  and  manv  a  man  has  been  killed  or 
injured  when  climbine  on  the  side  of  a  car  by  bieing  strucK  with  such  an  obstruction 
and  bein^  knocked  on  or  knocked  imder  the  wheels.  I  want  to  particularly  call  the 
commission's  attention  to  these  overhead  and  side  structures,  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  desire  among  railroad  companies  and  municipalities  to  do  away  with  grade 
crossings,  and  in  some  cities  they  have  already  started  with  this  reform,  and  I  think 
that  in  making  their  plans  the  train  men's  safety  should  be  given  consideration.  I 
think  the  overhead  structures  should  be  high  enough  to  clear  a  man  on  the  top  of 
a  car  and  the  side  structures  should  be  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  track  to  prevent 
injury  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  a  car. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  national  safety  appliance  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
require  railroad  companies  to  equip  their  engines  with  automatic  couplers  and  grab 
irons,  and  that  the  height  of  drawbars  on  engines  should  be  the  same  as  those  on  cars. 
And  as  this  law  only  applies  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  its 
provisions  should  be  reenacted  into  State  law  by  the  State  legislatures,  the  same  as 
nas  been  already  done  in  some  States.  I  would  recommend  national  and  State  1^- 
islation  requiring  railroad  companies  to  block,  fill,  or  adjust  aU  their  frogs,  switches, 
and  guard  rails  so  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  from  being  caught  therein. 
I  would  also  recommend  that  all  new  structures,  or  old  ones  rebuilt,  be  placed  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  tracks  to  clear  train  men  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  cars. 

I  believe  that  if  railroad  companies  were  required  to  report  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  real  causes  of  injury  to  employees,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
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to  reduce  the  nunilxir  of  accidents,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  dislike  very  much 
to  report  accidents  the  causes  of  which  would  reflect  on  their  management,  and  con- 
sequently extra  precautions  would  be  taken  by  them  to  prevent  these  injuries. 

I  think,  too,  that  great  advantage  is  taken  of  the  employees  by  the  common  law 
in  regard  to  contributory  negligence,  and  I  think  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as 
to  not  make  contributory  negligence  a  complete  bar  against  recovery;  but  I  think 
the  jury  should  be  allowed  to  say  to  what  extent  the  employee  was  "guilty  of  con- 
tributory n^ligence.  For  instance,  if  a  railroad  company  hafi  in  use  defective  appli- 
ances, because  an  employee  remained  in  its  service  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
such  defects  is  not  to  my  mind  a  good  reason  why  the  company  should  not  be  liable. 
In  such  cases,  as  I  understand  it,  the  courts  have  held  that  if  a  defect  is  known  to 
the  employee  and  he  does  not  tell  the  employer  of  it,  and  be  still  remains  in  the 
service,  he  can  not  recover  if  he  is  injured  through  such  defect.  This  rule  might 
have  had  some  justice  in  it  under  former  industnal  conditions,  but  it  is  certainly 
unjust  when  applied  to  a  modem  railroad.  For  instance,  there  may  be  some  defect 
about  an  engine;  according  to  the  rules  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  report 
this  defect  and  not  the  duty  of  the  fireman  or  brakeman;  in  fact,  if  cither  of  them 
were  to  report  it  they  might  be  told  that_  it  was  not  their  business,  that  it  was  the 
business  oi  the  engineer  to  report  such  things. 

The  engineer  reports  the  defect  and  the  company  does  not  remedy  it,  and  the 
engine  goes  out  on  another  trip  in  that  condition  and  causes  an  injury  to  the  fireman 
or  brakeman.  Would  it  be  right  that  they  be  barred  from  recovery  just  because 
they  did  not  have  an  understanding  with  some  one  in  authority  that  this  defect 
would  be  remedied?  I  have  here  a  copy  of  House  bill  1086,  introduced  at  this  ses- 
sion by  Representative  Moon,  which  embodies  this  question,  and,  with  a  little  mod- 
ification so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  railroads,  should  be  enacted  into  law.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

A  BIIjL  to  restrict  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  contributory  neRlijtencc  bo  as  to  permit  person;) 
Ktiilty  of  negligence  wnich  Is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  an  injury  to  persons  or  property  to  rf<-over 
damages  and  to  define  the  term  "  proximate  cause  "  and  the  right  of  litigants  to  have  the  same 
determined  by  a  jury,  and  tlie  duties  of  Federal  judges  in  such  cases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ofAmer''^ 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  have  sustained  injuries  or  dam- 
age in  person  or  property,  and  if  such  injury  or  damage  was  proximately  pro<luced 
by  the  negligent  act  or  conduct  of  any  person  or  persons,  copartnership,  company, 
association,  or  corporation  against  whom  suit  may  be  pending  to  recover  damages 
for  such  injury,  either  by  original  writ  or  removal  from  State  court  or  otherwise,  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdicition  of  such  cases,  the  fact  that 
the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  in  such  action  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  negligence 
contributing  to  his,  her,  or  their  damage  or  injury  shall  not  bar  or  defeat  such  plain- 
tiffs or  plaintiffs'  right  to  recover  damage,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  plaintiff  or  plain- 
tiffs may  be  entitled  to  recover  actual  compensation  for  the  injury  sustained,  but  the 
amount  of  the  recovery  of  damages  for  injuries  su-stained  under  such  circumstances 
shall  by  the  jury  be  mitigated  or  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  of 
n^ligence  by  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  suing,  unless  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs  were 
as  much  at  fault  and  equally  to  blame  with  the  defendant  or  defendant.-?,  and  in  that 
event  the  plaintiff  shall  not  he  entitled  to  recover  anything. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  term  "proximate  cause,"  used  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  same,  shall  be  defined  as  the  direct  or  immediate  canst;  of 
the  injury,  or  that  cause  which  directly  or  immediately  brought  into  operation  the 
agency  or  agencies  which  did  pro<luce  the  injury  complaine<l  of. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Federal  judges  on  the  trial  of  such  cases,  after 
declaring  the  law  applicable,  to  leave  to  the  jury  as  a  question  of  fact  the  determina- 
tion of  the  act  of  negligence  proximately  producing  the  injury  or  damage,  and  shall 
not  direct  them  as  to  such  finding.  But  this  shall  not  l)e  coiistnied  as  depriving  the 
court  of  the  right  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  grant  a  new  trial  if  the  finding  of  the 
jury  under  the  law  and  evidence  should  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  court. 

Aid  and  benefit  features  of  emplmjees'  association*. — ^Thenve  organizations  of  railroad 
employees  have  insurance  and  benefit  departments,  through  which  the  members  are 
paid  various  sums  for  sickness  and  total  disability,  and  in  cases  of  death  their  depend- 
ents are  paid  the  same  amount  as  would  l)e  paid  the  member  for  disability.  The 
disability  and  death  policies  are  paid  through  tne  national  organization.^,  and  the  sick 
benefits  are  paid  by  the  local  Icxlges  or  divi.«ions.  The  amounts  paid  for  disability 
or  death  range  from  $400  to  $5,000,  it  generally  lieing  optional  with  the  member  what 
amount  he  shall  carry.  The  weekly  benefits  paid  by  suDordinate  lodges  and  divisions 
range  from  $3  to  $15".  The  total  amount  paid  out  by  these  organizations  in  disability 
and  death  claims  to  January  1,  1900,  amounted  to  $23,072,563.36.     The  exact  amount 
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paid  in  weekly  benefits  I  can  not  give  you,  but  I  am  tafe  in  saying  it  amounts  to 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

These  associations  are  strictly  mutual,  and  there  ia  no  speculation  on  the  money 
paid  in  dues  and  assessments;  and  consecjuently  the  men  get  better  rates  than  they 
do  in  the  old-line  insurance  companies  or  m  the  "  relief  departments  "  conducted  by 
the  companies. 

Iteluf  departmerUs  by  railroadi. — Some  roads  conduct  relief  departments,  which  are 
kept  up  principally  by  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  each  month. 
These  associations  are  in  name  "voluntary,"  but  in  nature  they  are  compulsory; 
that  is,  the  old  employees  who  do  not  belong  to  them  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  them,  and  new  applicants  for  employment  are  not  hired  unless  they  agree  to 
become  members  of  these  associations.  The  employees  have  some  voice  in  their 
management,  and  are  allowed  a  minority  representation  on  the  advisory  boards,  but 
the  railroad  companies  in  organizing  these  associations  and  makinjj  the  laws  to  gov- 
ern them  have  shrewdly  seen  to  it  that  the  companies'  representation  on  the  boards 
is  in  the  majority,  and  can  at  all  times  dictate  and  dominate  the  policy  of  the  asso- 
ciation. They  have  taken  good  care,  too,  to  see  to  it  that  the  law-making  power  of 
the  associations  can  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  employees.  As  I  have  said, 
these  associations  are  kept  up  mostly  by  monthly  deductions  from  the  wages  of  the 
employees,  but  the  companies  agree  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  fund.  As  a 
condition  of  receiving  benefits,  an  employee  must  release  tiie  company  from  responsi- 
bility for  injury,  because  it  agrees  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  this  fund.  As  the 
figures  of  those  who  have  investigated  show  that  the  amount  paid  in  by  the  employees 
is  suflBcient  to  fully  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  their  risks,  and  that  the  amount  paid 
into  such  fund  by  the  company  is  only  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  the  total 
amount  paid  in,  it  is  considered  that  it  is  taking  a  very  unfair  advantage  of  the 
employees  to  require  them  to  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

(For  insurance  rates,  see  Locomotive  Engineers'  Journal  for  September,  1896,  pp. 
784-789;  for  figures  in  regard  to  the  amount  contributed  by  railroad  companies  to 
relief  funds,  see  evidence  of  J.  K.  Cowen  in  hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission 
on  transportation,  p.  306.) 

The  enect  of  these  associations  on  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee 
is  anything  but  pleasant.  The  employees  have  had  their  eyes  opened  in  regard  to 
these  associations.  They  see  that  through  the  intricate  workings  of  these  relief 
departments  they  are  being  financially  robbed  and  deprived  of  their  legal  rights  in 
the  courts,  and  they  dejiounce  them  bitterly. 

The  primary  motives  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  these  departments  are 
avaricious  rather  than  benevolent.  Firet,  because  they  require  an  employee  to 
release  them  from  responsibility  for  injury,  and,  second,  oecanse  membership  in  the 
relief  department  keeps  employees  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of  their  being 
tmable  to  pay  tlie  dues  in  both.  In  this  way  the  employees  are  deprived  of  the  great 
benefit  of  labor  organizations  and  the  company's  hands  are  therefore  more  free  to 
impose  unfavorable  conditions  upon  its  men,  and  through  this  means  they  will  become 
gitudually  bound  up  so  that  the  company  can  do  as  it  pleases  with  them.  If  those 
relief  dejjartments  did  not  serve  the  purposes  of  releasing  the  company  from  respon- 
sibility for  injury  and  alienating  the  interest  of  employees  from  labor  organizations, 
there  would  not  be  many  of  them  in  existence. 

I  have  not  had  the  time  and  means  at  my  command  to  make  as  thorough  an  inves- 
tigation of  these  departments  as  I  would  like  to  have  done,  but  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  enough  evidence  together  to  substantiate  the  charge  that  they  are  founded  on 
iniquity  and  governed  by  laws  that  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions,  and  are  foiste<l  upon  the  employees  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  our  country. 
So  numerous  are  the  flagrant  abuses  practiced  by  railroad  companies  through  these 
relief  departments  upon  their  employees  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  cover  them  all, 
but  will  try  to  point  out  to  you  those  that  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  unjust 
id  open  to  criticism. 

1  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the  blank  applications  for  memljership  pre- 
scribed by  three  railroads  which  operate  these  associations: 

BAinilORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY — RELIEF  DEPARTMENT 

Application  for  full  membership  in  the  relief  feature. 

To  the  SuperirUenderU  of  the  Relief  Department: 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  desiring  to 

be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  as in 

the deportment,  — —  division,  do  hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such 
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employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  feature,  and  consent  and  agree  to 
be  Domid  by  all  the  r^ulations  of  the  relief  department  now  in  force  and  by  any 
other  regulations  of  said  department  hereafter  adopted  applicable  to  the  relief  fea^ 
tore;  for  which  regulations  now  in  force  reference  ia  hereby  had  to  any  copy  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  book  of  regulations  of  said  department  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent 

I  also  agjree  that  the  said  company,  by  ita  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  said  reflations,  shall  apply  monthly  in  advance  from  the  first  wages  earned 

by  me  under  said  employment  in  each  calendar  month,  sums  at  the  rate  of 

per  month  as  a  contribution  to  the  relief  feature  of  said  department,  for  the  purpose 

of  securing  the  benefits  provided  by  said  regulations  for  a  member  of  class to 

myself,  or  in  the  event  of  my  death  to ,  or  to  whomever  I  may  hereafter, 

from  time  to  time,  designate  in  writing  by  way  of  substitution,  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Buperintenaent;  or  if  no  such  beneficiary  be  then  living,  to  my  next  of 
kin  (as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland),  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lation No.  18,  subject  to  all  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  said  r^ulations. 

I  expressly  stipulate  that  my  marriage  shall  ipso  facto  have  the  effect  to  substitute 
my  wife  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  beneficiary  named  above  to  receive  said  bene- 
fits, in  the  event  of  my  death,  if  she  be  then  living. 

I  further  agree  that  this  application  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent  shall 
constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  company  aa  a  condition  of  my 
employment  by  the  company,  governed  in  ita  constmction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  as  such  be  an  irrevocable  power  and~authority  to  said 
company  to  appropriate  the  above  amounts  from  my  wages  and  apply  the  same  aa 
aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute  an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the 

said  company  in  trust  for  the  purpose  of^  the  relief  feature,  of such  portion  of 

my  wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by 
me  of  my  wages  or  of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurriBd  by  me. 

I  further  agree  that  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  said  company  to  the 
relief  department  and  of  the  guaranty  by  it  of  the  payment  of  the  benefits  aforesaid, 
the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  such  relief  feature  for  the  injury  or  death  shall  oper- 
ate as  a  release  of  all  claims  against  said  company  or  any  company  owning  or  operating 
ita  branches  or  divisions  or  any  comMnv  over  whose  railroad,  right  of  way,  or  prop- 
erty the  said  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  or  any  company  owning  or 
operating  ita  branches  or  divisions  shall  have  the  right  to  run  or  operate  its  engmes 
or  cars  or  send  ita  employees  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  for  damages  by  reason 
of  such  injury  or  death  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me;  and  that  the  super- 
intendent may  require,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  that 
all  acts  by  him  deemed  appropriate  or  necessary  to  effect  the  full  release  and  dia- 
chaiwe  of  the  said  compames  from  all  such  claims  be  done  by  those  who  might  bring 
suit  tor  damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death;  and  also  that  the  bringing  of 
such  a  suit  by  me,  my  beneficiary  or  legal  representative,  or  for  the  use  of  my  bene- 
ficiary alone  or  with  others,  or  the  payment  by  any  of  the  companies  aforesaid  of 
damages  for  such  injury  or  death  recovered  in  any  suit  or  determined  by  a  compro- 
mise or  any  costs  incurred  therein,  shall  operate  as  a  release  in  full  to  the  relief 
department  of  all  claims  by  reason  of  membership  therein. 

I  also  an-ee  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me  to  be  specially  bound  by 

Xlation  No.  11,  providing  for  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes  b^ 
'enoe  to  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department  and  an  appeal  from  his 
decision  to  the  committee  on  the  relief  department 

I  understand  and  agree  that  this  application  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent 
shall  constitute  a  contract  between  me  and  the  said  company,  by  which  my  righta  aa 
a  member  of  the  relief  feature  and  aa  an  employee  of  said  company  shall  be  deter- 
mined aa  to  all  matters  within  its  scope;  that  each  of  the  statements  herein  con- 
tained and  sach  of  my  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  medical  examiner  and 
hereto  annexed  shall  constitute  a  warranty  by  me,  the  truth  whereof  shall  be  a  con- 
dition of  payment  of  the  benefita  aforesaid. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  am years  of  age;_  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my 

habits,  and  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  other,  which  will  tend  to 
shorten  my  life;  am  now  in  good  health,  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  in  the  State  of , 

this  day  of ,  18 — 

WitnesB:  

The  foregoing  application  is  accepted  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
relief  department,  m  Baltimore  City,  Md.,  this day  of ,  18 — . 

Superintendent  of  the  Belief  Department. 
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FKNMBYLVANIA  RAHSOAD  COICPANY — BKUET  DEPABTMStlT. 

Applioation  for  membership  m  the  rdu^fund. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Relief  Department  : 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  employed 

in  the  eervice  of  the  Pennaylvania  Railroad  Company,  as upon  the 

department, do  hereby,  by  reason  of  such  employment,  apply  for  member- 
ship in  the  relief  fund,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  regulations  of  the 
rehef  department  of  the  said  company  as  contained  in  the  tiook  of  said  regulations, 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors,  which  I  have  read  or  have  had  read  to  me,  and 
by  any  other  regnlations  of  the  said  department  hereafter  adopted,  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  any  agreement  or  agreements  made  by  the  said  company  with  any  other 
corporation  or  corporations  associating  in  administration  of  their  respective  relief 
departments,  in  accordance  with  said  book  of  regulations. 

I  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  by  its  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  said  r^ulations,  shall  apply  as  a  voluntary  contribution  from  any  wages 
earned  by  me  under  said  employment,  or  from  benefits  that  may  hereafter  oecome 

payable  to  me,  at  the  rate  of per  month,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits 

provided  for  in  the  regulations  for  a  member  of  the  relief  fund  of  the class,  and 

additional  death  benefit,  equal  to the  death  benefit  of  the  first  class.    Unless 

I  shall  otherwise  designate  in  writing,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

relief  department,  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  to (here  designate 

the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries). 

And  if  any  person  now  or  hereafter  designated  by  me  to  receive  the  death  benefit 
sh'all  not  be  living  or  shall  be  incapacitated  for  executing  the  requisite  receipt  and 
release,  or  if  there  shall  be  no  such  person,  the  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  as  pro- 
vided in  the  regulations  of  the  relief  department  for  such  event.  And  I  agree  that 
the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  saia  relief  fund  for  injury  or  death  shall  operate 
as  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said  company  arising  from  such  injury 
or  death  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representa- 
tives win  execute  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formiuly  to  evidence 
such  acquittance. 

I  also  agree  that  this  application,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
relief  department,  shall  make  me  a  member  of  the  reliei  fund  on  and  from  the  date 
upoh  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  and  the  terms  of  this  application, 
it  takes  effect,  and  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  saia  company, 
and  that  the  terms  of  this  application  and  the  regulations  of  said  department  shall, 
during  my  membership,  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  my  employment  by  the  com- 
pany, and  that  the  same  snail  not  be  avoided  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  my 
service,  or  locality  where  rendered  while  in  such  employment,  nor  by  any  change  in 
the  amounts  appncable  from  my  wages  to  the  relief  fund  which  I  may  hereafter  con- 
sent to,  and  that  the  agreement  that  the  above-named  amounts  shall  be  appropriated 
from  my  wages  shall  apply  also  to  any  other  amounts  arising  froni  changes  made  as 
aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute  an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the 
said  company,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  the  relief  fund,  of  such  portions  of  my 
wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me  of 
my  wages,  or  of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

I  also  agree,  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me,  to  be  especially  bound  by 
r^ulation  numbered  65,  providing  for  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  dispute 
by  reference  to  the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department  and  an  appeal  from  his 
decision  to  the  advisory  committee. 

I  certify  that  I  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my  habits;  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
I  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  will  tend  to  shorten 
my  life,  and  am  now  in  good  health  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  also  agree  that  any  untrue  or  fraudulent  statement  made  by  me  to  the  medical 
examiner,  or  any  concealment  of  facts  in  this  application,  or  resignation  from  the 
service  of  the  said  company,  or  my  being  relievea  from  employment  and  pay  therein 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  company  or  its  proper  officers,  shall  forfeit  my  meml>ership  iri 
the  aforesaid  relief  fund  and  all  benefits,  rights,  or  equities  arising  therefrom,  except- 
ing that  my  leaving  the  service  shall  not  (in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other  forego- 
ing causes  of  forfeiture)  deprive  me  of  any  benefits  to  the  payment  of  which  I  shall 
have  previously  become  entitled  by  reason  of  accident  or  sickness  occurring  while  in 
the  service. 

This  application  to  take  effect  the day  of ,  A.  D. ,  if  I  shall  l)e  on 

duty  on  that  date;  otherwise  upon  the  date  of  my  going  on  duty  thereafter. 
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In  witness  whereof  I  have  signed  these  presents  at ,  in  the  county  of  - 

State  of ,  this day  of ,  A.  D. . 

Witness:  (Signature) 


The  foregoing  application  is  approved  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

relief  department,  at ,  in  the  county  of ,  State  of ,  this dav 

of ,  A.  D. . 

(Signature) , 

Superirdement  of  the  Relief  Departmeni. 

AppKccUionfor  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  and  JReadipij  Relief  Atwaalion. 

To  the  Superirdendent  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Asgocialion: 

I, ,  of ,  in  the  countv  of ,  and  State  of ,  employed, 

or  about  to  be  employed,  in  the  service  of  the Company  as the 

do  hereby,  by  reason  of  such  employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Balding  Relief  Association,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  the  r^ula- 
tions  of  said  association,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  said  regulations,  approve<l 
by  the  advisory  committee,  which  I  have  read  or  have  had  read  to  me,  and  by  any 
other  regulations  of  the  said  association  which  may  be  hereafter  adopted. 

I  also  agree  that  the  said  company,  my  employer,  or  any  other  company  whose 
employees  may  become  members  of  the  said  association,  and  which  may  hereafter 
employ  me,  shall,  by  its  or  their  proper  agents,  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  said 
regulations,'  apply  as  a  voluntary  contribution  from  any  wages  earned  by  me  under 
such  employment,  or  from  benefits  that  may  hereafter  become  payable  to  me,  at  the 

rate  of ($— ^ )  per  month,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided 

for  in  the  regulations  for  a  member  of  the  said  association  of  the class,  and 

additional  death  benefit  equal  to the  death  benefit  of  the  first  class.     Unless 

I  shall  otherwise  designate  in  writing,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  relief  association,  death  benefit  shall  be  payable  to .  [Here  desig- 
nate the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries.] 

And  if  any  person  now  or  hereafter  designated  by  me  to  receive  the  death  benefit 
shall  not  be  living  at  the  time  of  my  death,  or  shaJl  be  incapacitated  for  executing 
the  requisite  receipt  and  release,  or  i!  there  shall  be  no  such  person,  the  death  benefit 
shall  he  payable  as  provided  in  the  regulations  of  the  association  for  such  event. 
Any  funeral  or  other  expenses  incident  to  my  death  which  shall  have  been  paid  bv 
the  superintendent  of  the  relief  association  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  shall 
be  held  to  be  in  part  payment  of  the  said  death  benefit,  and  the  amount  so  paid  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  total  amount  of  said  death  benefit  before  payment  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  And,  in  consideration  of  the  contribu- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  said  association  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  its  successors,  and  of  the  agreement  of  the  several 
associated  companies  in  respect  of  any  deficit  in  the  relief  fund  for  l>eneflts  to  their 
respective  employees,  I  hereby  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  tenefits  from  the  said 
relief  fund,  or  from  said  association,  for  injury  or  death,  shall  operate  as  a  release  of 
all  claims  for  damages  against  said  company,  my  employer,  and  against  any  of  said 
associated  companies  by  which  I  may  hereafter  be  employed,  arising  from  such 
injury  or  death,  which  could  be  made  by  or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal 
representative  will  execute  or,  where  necessary, procure  to  be  executed,  such  further 
instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such  acquittance. 

1  also  agree  that  this  application,  when  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  said 
afisociation,  shall  make  me  a  member  of  said  association'  on  and  from  the  date  upon 
which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  regulation.*  of  said  association  and  the  terms  of  this 
application,  it  takes  effect,  and  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  said 
company,  my  employer,  and  such  of  the  associated  companies  by  which  I  may  be 
hereafter  employed,  and  that  the  terms  of  this  application  and  the  regulations  of 
said  association  shall,  during  my  membership,  be  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  my 
em}>loyment  by  said  companies,  or  any  of  them,  and  that  the  same  shall  not  bie 
avoideil  by  any  change  in  the  character  of  my  service,  or  locality  where  rendere<l, 
while  in  such  employment,  nor  by  any  change  in  the  amounts  applicable  from  my 
wages  to  the  relief  fund  which  I  may  hereafter  consent  to,  and  tnat  the  agreement 
that  the  above-named  amounts  Hhail  be  appropriated  from  my  wages  shall  apply 
also  to  any  other  amounts  arising  from  changes  made  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute 
an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance,  to  the  said  company  or  coin]>anies,  my 
employers,  in  trust,  for  the  purposes  of  said  association,  of  such  jwrtion  of  my  wages, 
which"  assignment  shall  have  precedeni-e  over  any  other  assignment  by  ine  of  my 
wugeH  or  oi  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 
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I  also  agree  for  myself  and  those  claimine  through  ihe  to  be  especially  bound  by 
the  regulations  providing  for  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  refer- 
ence to  the  superintendent  of  said  association  and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the 
advisorjr  committee. 

I  certify  that  I  am  correct  and  temperate  in  my  habits;  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
I  have  no  injury  or  disease,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  which  will  tend  to  shorten 
my  life,  and  am  now  in  good  health  and  able  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

I  do  hereby  further  acknowledgBj  consent,  and  agree  that  any  untrue  or  fraudulent 
statements  made  by  me  to  the  medical  examiner,  or  any  concealment  of  facts  in  this 
application,  or  my  resignation  from  the  service  of  said  company,  my  employer,  or 
from  any  of  the  associated  companies,  or  my  being  relieved  from  employment  and 
pay  therein  at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  companies,  or  any  of  them,  or  their  proper 
ofecers,  shall,  except  aa  otherwise  provided  in  the  regulations,  forfeit  my  member- 
ship in  the  said  association,  and  all  benefits,  rights,  and  equities  arising  therefrom, 
excepting  that  my  leaving  the  service  shal!  not  (in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other 
foregoing  causes  of  forfeiture)  deprive  me  of  any  benefits  to  the  payment  of  which  I 
shall  have  previously  become  entitled  by  reason  of  accident  or  sickness  occurring 
while  in  the  service. 

This  application  shall  take  effect  on  the day  of ,  A.  D. ,  if  on  that 

date  I  slmll  be  on  duty  in  the  service  of  the  said  company;  otherwise  upon  the  date 
of  my  going  on  duty  in  such  service,  and  am  not  at  the  time  suffering  from  injury  or 
disease. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  si«ied  these  presents  at ,  in  the  county  of , 

State  of ,  this day  of ,  A.  D. . 

SiffTuUure  of  applicant. 
Witness: . 


Si^naturt  of  parent,  guardian,  or  htuband. 

Witness: , 

WitTiess  to  tignaiure  of  parent,  etc. 

The  forcing  application  is  approved  at  the  oflBce  of  the  superintendent  of  the 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  Relief  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  this day  of 

,  A.  D. . 


Svperlrdenderd  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Association. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  defenders  of  these  departments  that  membership  in 
them  is  "strictlj;  voluntary."  This  argument  is  denied  by  the  employees  and  others 
who  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  so  convincing  are  the  facts  to  the  contrary 
that  the  argument  is  not  taken  seriously  by  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  inside  workings;  but  fearing  the  same  old  argument  might  be  presented  to  this 
commission  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  facta  which  to  my  mind  clearly  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  contention.  In  a  table  which  I  will  submit  later  I  will  show  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  employees  who  have  spoken  on  the  matter  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  join  the  relief  departments  to  secure  employment,  or  that  they  are  intimidated 
or  coerced  into  joining  them  after  securing  employment.  Prof.  h.  K.  Johnson,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  made  an  investigation  of  these  departments,  in 
his  evidence  before  this  commission  said: 

*  *  •  "A  prominent  official  of  an  important  railway  corporation  told  me  in  a 
confidential  conversation  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the  membership  in  relief  asso- 
ciation was  compulsory  or  not.  At  that  time  his  railway  made  menitiership  in  his 
association  compulsory;  but  he  stated  that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  compulsory 
to  join  the  association  or  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  indirect  pressure  that  the  cor- 
poration could  bring  to  bear  would  accomplish  the  same  result" 

After  making  this  statement,  he  was  asked  this  question:  "Did  they  force  the 
employees?"  To  this  question  he  answered:  "Yes."  ( Hearings  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  on  the  subject  of  Transportation,  p.  57. ) 

In  the  application  for  membership  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eelief  Department, 
heretofore  quoted,  the  following  appears: 

"I, ,  of ,  in  the  county  of and  State  of ,  desiring 

to  be  employed  in  the  serviceof  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  as 

in  the department, division,  do  hereby,  aa  one  of  the  conditions  of  such 

employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the  relief  feature,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be 
bound  by  all  the  regulations  of  the  relief  department  now  in  force  and  by  any  other 
rwulationg  of  said  department  hereafter  adopted  applicable  to  the  relief  feature." 

When  an  employee  is  required  to  join  the  relief  department  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment, is  not  membership  in  that  deimrtment  compulsory? 
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President  C.  P.  Huntington,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  in  a  circular  issued 
February  15, 1900,  establishing  the  relief  department  on  that  road,  said:  "Applicants 
for  employment  after  March  1,  1900,  must  become  members  of  the  relief  department 
before  entering  the  company's  service."  (Railroad  Trainmen's  Journal  for  April, 
1900, 1).  335.) 

I  think  this  is  sofficient  evidence  to  prove  to  a  reasonable  mind  that  membership 
in  these  associations  is  not  voluntary,  and  I  would  not  encroach  upon  the  commis- 
sion's time  by  submitting  any  further  proof  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  the  face 
of  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced,  I  expect  you  will  find  some  people  who 
will  still  insist  that  membership  is  voluntary,  so  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Cowen,  president  of  the.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Baolroad,  before 
this  commission  October  21, 1899: 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator  Mallory  he  said:  "If  a  person  comes  into  the 
service  now  he  agrees  to  go  mto  the  relief  department." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Farquhar  he  said:  "He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  going  into  the  relief  department  unless  he  is  over  age  and  for 
some  special  reason  is  relieved."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on 
Transportation,  p.  305.) 

The  next  clajim  made  for  these  departments  is  that  the  money  received  from  the 
employees  to  keep  up  the  fund  is  given  in  "voluntary  contributions."  If  member- 
ship in  these  associations  is  compulsory  it  necessarily  makes  the  payment  of  these 
moneys  compulsory,  and  to  prove  the  former  is  but  to  prove  the  latter.  Therefore  I 
think  it  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  say  any  more  on  that  proposition,  but  it  might  be 
well  to  here  call  your  attention  to  the  straits  these  companies  must  have  t^n  in 
when  making  the  laws  to  govern  these  deparments  to  find  words  deceptive  enough 
to  answer  their  purposes  but  still  look  gooti  on  the  outride. 

That  they  were  in  a  measure  unsuccessful  in  this  is  shown  by  their  making  a  new 
definition  for  the  word  "contributions."  On  page  21  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department  I  find  the  following:  "The  word  'con- 
tribution,' wherever  used  in  these  r^ulations,  refers  to  the  sums  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  company  on  account  of  the  relief  feature,  either  by  appropriation  of 
wages  earned  or  by  deposits  of  cash  for  or  by  members." 

On  page  29  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Pennsylvania  Voluntary  Relief  De- 
partment, I  find  it  defined  in  this  way:  "The  word  'contribution,'  wherever  used 
herein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wages  or  benefits,  or  cash  payments  in 
lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreed  in  his  application  shall  be  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  right  to  benefits  from  the  relief  fund." 

On  psige  30  of  the  r^ulations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief 
Association,  I  find  it  denned  in  these  words:  "The  word  'contribution,'  wnerever 
used  herein,  shall  be  held  to  mean  such  portion  of  wages  or  benefits,  or  cash  pay- 
ments in  lieu  thereof,  as  a  member  shall  have  agreeil  in  his  application  shall  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  him  the  ri^ht  to  benefits  from  the  relief  fund." 

■They  first  compel  a  man  to  join  these  associations  and  agree  to  allow  them  to  keep 
a  part  of  his  wages  each  month,  and  then  want  to  call  it  a  contribution.  If  there 
was  not  an  attempt  at  deception  in  this  matter,  why  did  they  pick  a  word  that 
required  so  much  defining?  I  believe  that  the  general  understanding  of  the  word 
contribution  is  to  give  of  one's  own  free  will,  and  I  deny  that  these  employees  pay 
this  money  in  that  spirit.  And  while  they  may  not  have  the  means  of  education 
at  their  command  that  the  railway  managers  have,  they  are  well  enough  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  to  know  that  white  is  not  black  and  a  thousand  defini- 
tions will  not  make  green  mean  yellow. 

Now  as  to  the  objects  or  motives  of  railway  managers  in  operating  these  depart- 
ments. The  companies  claim  that  the  object  is  benevolence.  We  dispute  this,  and 
claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  motives  are  avaricious. 

What  the  companies  would  have  us  believe  are  their  motives  are  printed  in  their 
regulations,  and  it  might  be  well  to  quote  them.  On  page  9  of  the  r^ulations 
governing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department,  I  find  this 
declaration: 

"The  object  of  this  department  is  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  ' The  relief  fund,' for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to  employees 
contributing  to  the  fund,  who  under  the  regulations  shall  be  entitled  thereto,  when 
they  are  dieabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  to  the 
relatives  or  beneficiaries  specified  in  the  applications  of  such  einployees." 

On  page  3  of  the  regulations  governing  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, the  purpose  is  stated  in  this  language: 

"The  object  of  this  association  is  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  'The  relief  fund,'  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to  members  of 
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the  association,  when,  under  the  regulations  thereof,  they  shall  be  entitled  thereto, 
by  reason  of  disablement  from  accident,  sickness,  or  other  cause,  and,  in  the  event 
of  their  death,  to  their  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  specified  in  their  applications 
for  membership  or  thereafter  designated  in  accordance  with  the  said  regulations." 

On  nasre  4  of  the  reflations  governing  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kelief  Department, 
it  is  put  briefly  in  this  language: 

"The  relief  feature  will  afford  relief  to  its  members  entitled  thereto,  when  they 
are  disabled  bv  injury  or  sickness,  and  to  their  families  in  the  event  of  their  death." 

But  we  are  fully  convinced  that  these  luring  promises  are  only  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  employees,  and  that  the  primary  objects  of  the 
railroad  companies  in  operating  these  departments  are  to  deprive  the  employees  of 
the  right  to  sue  in  case  of  injury,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  labor  organizations. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  think  if  these  two  things  could  not  be  accomplish«i  there 
would  not  be  many  relief  associations  in  existence.  Taking  the  second  question 
first,  I  will  give  you  what  I  think  are  good  reasons  to  base  this  claim  on: 

In  the  firSt  place,  many  of  the  employees  say  that  they  believe  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  companies  is  to  keep  them  out  of  labor  organizations.  They  also  testify  that 
it  serves  this  purpose,  for  men  are  sometimes  unable  to  keep  up  the  dues  m  the 
relief  department  and  their  labor  organizations,  and  as  it  is  compulsory  on  them  to 
pay  dues  into  the  relief  department,  they  must  withhold  their  membership  from  the 
labor  organizations. 

In  1889,  shortly  after  these  relief  associations  had  been  started,  Mr.  E.  F.  O'Shea, 
grand  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Brakemen,  in  answer 
to  questions  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  regard  to  relief  associations, 
saia: 

"Some  of  the  principal  lines  have  lately  organized  so-called  relief  associations  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  'caring  for  our  d,ear  employees,'  but  the  real  purpose  is  to 
undermine  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  brotherhood  and  place  the  men  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  corporations.  The  brakeman  does  not  receive  wages  commen- 
surate with  the  work  he  performs  or  the  dangers  he  is  compelled  to  undergo,  hence 
he  is  unable  to  keep  up  bis  membership  in  more  than  one  organization,  and  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  wages  is  retained  ea<:h  month  for  his  membership  in  the  relief  fund,  he 
has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  A  protest  will  result  in  diachaive,  and  a  discharge  for- 
feits all  moneys  paid  into  the  fund.  The  relief  fund  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and 
many  of  the  brakemen  know  it  from  bitter  experience."  (Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
fhe  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  39. ) 

Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  in  testifying  before  this  commission,  said:  "A  majority  of 
railroad  men  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief  departments  and  in  the 
brotherhoods;  both  the  relief  departments  rather  worked  against  the  beneficial 
departments  of  the  brotherhoods."  Further  he  was  asked:  "Did  it  lessen  their 
allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  organization?"  To  this  he  answered:  "Yes;  and 
inaae  it  rather  diflScult  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  relief  department 
to  join  the  brotherhoods."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trans- 
portation, p.  57.) 

Now,  as  to  the  other  motive  that  prompts  these  companies — that  of  depriving 
employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  injury: 

Each  of  these  companies,  as  will  be  noted  by  glancing  over  the  applications  for 
membership  in  the  relief  department,  requires  as  a  condition  of  receiving  benefits 
from  the  fund  that  the  employee  shall  release  it  from  all  claims  for  damages  arising 
from  such  injury. 

If  the  companies  are  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  why  do  they  take  such 
an  unfair  advantage  of  an  injured  employee?  Is  it  benevolence  to  strip  a  cripple  of 
the  legal  rights  given  him  by  the  laws  of  the  land?  One  of  the  stron^t  evidences 
that  the  greatest  desire  of  railroad  companies  is  to  prevent  the  paying  of  damages  is 
afforded  by  watching  their  actions  in  such  matters,  and  I  desire  right  nere  to  call  the 
commission's  attention  to  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  railway  managers  toward 
their  employees  who  have  been  injured  in  the  service  and  have  sought  rMress  in  the 
courts,  the  way  they  discourage  these  employees  and  apparently  use  every  means  at 
their  command  to  suppress  the  evidence  and  tnith  in  these  cases.  For  instance,  a 
road  is  running  from Tennsylvania  into  Ohio.  The  laws  and  courts  of  Ohio  are  con- 
sidered by  the  employees  to  be  more  fair  and  equitable  than  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  employee  of  this  road  when  he  sues  naturally  goes  to  Ohio  to  enter  suit,  and 
the  case  is  tried  in  Ohio.  He  has  to  depend  on  his  fellow-employees,  who  are  his 
witnesses,  to  go  voluntarily  into  Ohio  to  give  evidenoe,  because,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  can  not  be  compelled  to  go  from  one  State  into  another  to  give  evidence  in  such 
cases.  The  oflBcers  of  the  road  go  to  these  witnesses  and  tell  them  that  they  do  not 
have  to  go  into  Ohio  to  testify  unless  they  want  to,  and  they  give  them  to  under- 
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stand  that  it  is  the  company's  desire  that  they  do  not  go.  These  employees  are  IhI  keJ 
to  by  their  superior  officers,  from  the  train  master  up  to  the  general  superintendent, 
and  are  finally  persuaded  not  to  fp.  Then  the  only  way  left  open  for  the  injured 
employee  to  get  their  testimony  is  to  go  into  Pennsylvania  and  take  their  deposi- 
tions. The  practice  in  taking  these  depositions  is  for  the  counsel  on  both  sides  to 
get  together  and  mutually  agree  on  a  date  on  which  thev  will  go  together  and  take 
the  depositions.  The  coiuisel  for  the  company  advises  the  ofiScers  of  the  road  what 
day  they  will  come,  and  the  company  then  goes  to  these  witnesses  whose  testimony 
would  be  favorable  to  the  employee  and  gets  them  to  go  to  some  place  where  they  can 
not  be  found  on  the  day  the  depositions  are  being  taken. 

It  is  made  known  to  these  witnesses,  too,  that  they  will  lose  nothing  for  the  loss 
of  time  and  expenses  while  evading  the  lawyers.  Then,  too,  if  a  good  witness  for 
the  plaintiff  is  on  a  run  that  takes  him  into  Ohio,  and  they  fear  he  will  be  subpoenaed 
some  time  while  in  Ohio,  they  will  in  some  instances  put  him  on  another  part  of  the 
road  to  work,  so  that  he  will  not  run  into  Ohio.  These  witnesses  know  and  feel  in 
their  own  hearts  that  they  are  doing  a  wrong  to  their  fellow-employee,  but  the 
remonstrances,  or  at  least  the  suasive  talk  of  a  general  superintendent,  who  has 
probably  never  honored  them  with  an  audience  before,  ia  too  much  foe  their  will 
power,  and  they  finally  bend.  And  in  this  way  the  poor  employee  who  haa  been 
mjured  through  some  rault  of  the  company  is  deprived  of  some  of  his  best  witnesses. 
I  remember,  however,  of  one  case  where  a  man  was  handled  in  this  way,  and  he 
was  taken  to  task  for  it  by  his  lodge  of  our  organization;  and  when  he  fully  realized 
the  way  his  fellow-workmen  felt  atx>ut  it,  he  took  courage  and  went  and  freely  gave 
his  testimony;  and  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  member  of  a  sister  organization,  recov- 
ered several  thousand  dollars  for  the  loas  of  a  hand. 

What  I  desired  to  bring  out  by  the  foregoing  waa  to  show  the  means  railroad 
officers  will  resort  to  to  save  damage  suits;  and  it  strengthens  my  assertion  that  one 
of  the  main  features  of  the  relief  departments  is  to  prevent  the  collection  of  damages 
for  injury,  when  the  company  ia  liable. 

But  no  stronger  evidence  can  be  obtained,  showing  the  objects  of  these  relief 
associations,  than  to  take  some  of  the  history  of  the  actions  of  the  companies  toward 
legislation  which  sought  to  nullify  these  release  contracts.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
such  legislation  was  proposed  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Company,  which  operates  a  relief  department,  marshaled  all  of  its 
forces  and  influence  and  resorted  to  some  questionable  means  to  defeat  this  measure. 

The  fight  made  by  the  railroad  employees  in  Iowa  aroused  so  much  public  senti- 
ment against  these  departments  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  was  very  much  disturbed  lest  their  association  would  be  strippea  of  its 
best  feature  by  State  legislation  in  that  section  of  the  country.  So  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Indiana  legislature  it  sought  to  legalize  its  relief  department  by  statute  and 
had  its  attorneys  draft  the  following  bill,  which  was  introduced  in  the  senate  by  a 
senator  who  was  favorable  to  that  corporation: 

[Engioesed  senate  bill  No.  8S5.] 

A  BILL  for  an  act  making  it  lawfnl  for  railroad  companies  owning  or  openting  rallraadg  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  for  all  other  corporations,  companies,  finn!i,  or  persons  employing  latx>r  in  sold 
State,  to  oiKanlze  and  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and  management 
of  relief  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  employees,  contributing  to  such  funds  when  disabled 
by  accident  or  sickness,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death  to  their  relatives  or  other  lieneflciaries, 
authorizing  employees  to  agree  to  contribute,  and  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  such  funds, providing 
that  the  expen.se  and  cost  of  managing,  caring  for,  investing,  and  disbursing  such  funds  shall  be 
borne  solely  by  said  corporation,  companies.  Arms,  or  persons;  that  they  shall  be  liable  for  the  safe- 
keeping thereof,  and  for  any  deficiency  in  said  f und-s,  providing  for  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from 
said  funds  by  the  membera  and  their  beneflciaries,  and  prescnbing  the  effect  ol  such  acceptance, 
and  matters  relating  thereto,  and  declaring  an  emergency. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Stale  of  Indiana,  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  railroad  companies  owning  or  operating  railroads  in  said  State,  and  for 
all  other  corporations,  companies,  firms,  or  persons  employing  labor  in  said  State  to 
organize  ana  maintain  relief  departments  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  and  man- 
agement of  relief  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  in  definite  amoimts  to  employees 
contributing  to  such  funds  when  they  are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  death,  to  the  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  of  the  decedent  who 
may  be  specified  in  the  application  for  membership  of  such  employees. 

Sec.  2.  The  employees  of  such  companies,  corporations,  firms,  and  persons  may 
agree  to  contribute  and  may  contribute  voluntarily  to  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  suchfundH,  but  all  the  expense  and  cost  of  managing,  caring  for,  investing,  and 
disbursing  such  funds  Hliall  be  borne  solely  by  the  companies,  corporations,  firms, 
and  persons,  and  thev  shall  be  liable  for  their  safekeeping  and  for  any  deficiency 
in  the  funds  to  pay  the  benefits  agreed  upon. 
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Sk.  3.  In  case  of  personal  injury  to  any  employee  or  of  his  death  while  a  member 
of  any  each  relief  department  and  entitled  to  oenefits,  he  or  his  beneficiary  named 
in  the  application  for  membership  may  accept  the  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  in 
lieu  ana  m  bar  of  any  dama^  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  benefits  from  the  rehef  fund  to  which  such  employee  or  his  beneficiary  is 
entitled  by  reason  of  membership  in  the  relief  department  shall  be  a  valid  defense 
to  any  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death,  but  nothing  contained 
herein  or  in  any  contract  of  such  employees  shall  operate  to  deprive  him  or  his 
representatives  of  his  or  their  right  of  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injury 
or  death  if  such  employee  or  his  beneficiary  does  not  accept  the  Deneflta  from  sucn 
relief  fund. 

Ssc.  4.  An  emei^ncy  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  efiect  of  this  act,  therefore 
the  same  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  company  worked  hard  for  the  passage  of  this  measure  and  kept  a  number  of 
its  employees  at  Indianapolis  trying  to  show  the  legislators  the  blessings  of  their  so- 
called  voluntary  rehef  department.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  judi- 
ciary, which  reported  the  bill  with  amendment,  as  follows: 

"Mb.  Prbsidbnt:  Your  committee  on  judiciary,  to  which  was  referred  senate  bill 
No.  335,  introduced  by  Senator  Hogate,  has  had  tne  same  under  consideration  and 
bezs  leave  to  report  the  same  back  to  the  senate  with  the  recommendation  that  said 
bin  be  amended  by  adding  to  section  3  the  following: 

"Amend  by  adding  to  section  3  the  following: 

"  'Provided.  That  there  shall  be  paid  to  any  employee  or  beneficiary  any  and  all 
benefits  to  wnich  he  is  entitled  by  reason  of  such  membership  for  the  period  of  15 
days  after  his  injury,  and  the  acceptance  of  such  benefit  shall  not  operate  as  a  bar  in 
a  snit  for  damages  on  account  of  such  injury;  and  any  act  done,  or  any  release  or  con- 
tract execnted,  within  15  days  of  any  injuiy'  received  by  any  member  of  any  such 
association,  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  any  suit  for  damages  on  account  of  said  injury;  and 
that  when  so  amended  said  bill  do  pass.' 

"J.  D.  Eakly,  Chairman." 

The  amended  report  was  concurred  in  Febmary  17, 1899,  and  on  February  24, 1899, 
the  bill  was  called  up  by  Senator  Hogate,  the  man  who  introduced  it,  and  read  a 
third  time  by  sections.  It  was  then  again  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  lines  1 1  and 
12,  after  the  word  "death,"  in  section  3.  And  then  it  was  still  further  amended  by 
striking  out  all  of  section  3. 

This  left  a  measure  that  was  undeceptive  and  would  have  carried  out  every  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  Pennsylvania  Company's  declaration  of  purposes  of  its  relief 
fund.  But  this  kind  of  legislation  was  not  what  it  was  seeking;  it  was  seeking  to 
legalize  these  release  contracts;  and  when  these  iniquitous  provisions  were  stricken 
from  the  bill  the  senator  who  had  introduced  it,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  introduced  it 
at  the  instance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause, 
which  motion  prevailed,  and  it  killed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  look  up  the  history  of  this  Indiana 
legislation  in  order  to  give  you  the  exact  facts.  I  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Indiana;  also  with  the  cliairman  of  the  l^islative  board 
of  railroad  employees  of  that  State,  who  was  in  attendance  at  Indianapolis  during  that 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  to  subetantiate  my  statements  I  submit  their  letters: 

Dbpabtment  of  Statb, 
Indian Apous,  Ind.,  January  g^,  1900. 
H.  R.  FuiXKR,  WatkmgUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sin:  I  herewith  inclose  to  you  a  tjrpe-written  copy  of  senate  bill  No.  335, 

introduced  in  the  senate  of  the  sixty-first  general  assembly.    The  original  bill,  with 

the  amendments  added  thereto,  had  been  ordered  to  engrossment,  after  which,  on 

February  24,  the  enacting  dauae  was  stricken  out,  and  therefore  the  bill  was  killed. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Gso.  W.  GoNSER,  Deputy  Secretary. 

'     I  again  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  more  details  in  regard  to  this  bill  and 
received  the  following  letter: 

Indiakapous,  Ind.,  March  12,  1900. 
II.  R.  FtTLLBR,  WaiMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  March  10,  I  beg  to  say  that  senate  bill  No. 
335  was  introduced  into  tne  general  assembly  by  Hon.  Enoch  G.  Hogate,  a  Kepnb- 
lican  senator.    On  February  24,  1899,  the  bill  was  called  up  by  Mr.  Hogate  and 
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read  a  third  time  by  eections.    Senator  Minor,  a  Democrat,  made  the  following 
motion: 

"I  move  you  that  senate  bill  No.  335  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  and 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  lines  11  and  12  after  the  word  'death'  in  section  3," 
which  motion  prevailed. 

Senator  Morris  Winfield,  a  Democrat  from  the  district  composed  of  Caas  and 
Pulaski  counties,  made  the  following  motion: 

"  I  move  you  that  senate  bill  No.  335  be  amended  by  reference  to  a  committee  of 
one,  its  author,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  section  .3,"  which  motion  prevailed, 
on  a  decision  whereon  21  senators  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  13  senators  voted 
in  the  neeative. 

The  bill  as  amended  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Senator  Hogate,  who  thereupon 
moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  which  motion  prevailed.  If  there  is  any 
blame  to  be  attached  to  either  party  for  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  it  can  only  be 
attached  to  the  Democratic  party. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Union  B.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  following  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Frederick,  the  chairman  of  the 
railroad  employees'  legislative  board: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  16,  1899. 
H.  R.  Fuller,  McKeet  JRoclai,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  Ist  instant  relative  to  the  bill  introduced  at  the  last 
session  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  State,  making  it  lawful  for  railroad  companies 
and  other  corporations  to  organize  and  maintain  relief  departments,  received. 

This  bill  which  was  known  as  S.  B.  336  and  introduce*!  by  Senator  Hogate,  of  Boone 
C!ounty,  was,  I  understand,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Pickens,  of  this  city,  and  the 
chief  counsel  forthe  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St,  Louis  Railway  in  thisState. 
This  company  (Pittaburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway)  kept  6  of  their 
employees  stationed  at  the  state  house  during  the  entire  session,  working  in  the 
interest  of  this  measure — they  having  a  list  showing  the  percentage  of  members  and 
nonmerabers  on  each  division  to  sliow  that  the  relief  department  as  conducted 
by  that  company  was  purely  voluntary  and  not  compulsory.  On  2  or  3  of  these 
divisions  the  percentage  of  membership  was  as  low  as  60  per  cent,  but  upon  investi- 
gation I  find  the  majority  of  the  employees  on  these  divisions  that  have  a  low  per- 
centage are  men  who  are  past  the  prim'e  of  life  and  would  be  considered  by  other 
insurance  companies  as  poor  risks. 

The  bill  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  representatives  of  the  employees  for 
this  reason:  That  the  acceptance  of  the  benefits  or  the  relief  association  was  a  valid 
defense  for  the  company  in  a  suit  for  damages. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  passage  with  the  amendment  attached  all  interest  was 
lost,  showing  conclusively  that  the  oill  was  introduced  to  have  the  relief  departments 
act  as  a  l»r  in  a  suit  for  damt^es. 

Trusting  you  will  find  this  information  sufficient,  I  am,  sir, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  L.  Frederick, 
Chairman  Indiana  Leffidalive  Board. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1900. 

[seal.]  John  W.  Donnelly, 

Notary  Public  in  andf'tr  Cook  County,  Illinoit. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  wording  of  the  title  of  this 
bill.  Note  how  lucidly  it  sets  forth  every  provision  of  the  bill  except  the  release 
provision.  That  is  covered  bytheseharmless  appearing  words :"  and  prescribing  the 
effect  of  such  acceptance,  and  matters  relating  thereto.''^  Indeed,  the  language  of  the 
bill  is  almost  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  title,  with  this  one  exception.  If  there  was 
not  an  attempt  to  deceive,  why  did  they  not  clearly  express  this  provision  in  the 
title  of  the  bill?  If  this  release  clause  was  fair,  why  were  they  afraid  to  set  it  forth 
in  the  title  as  they  did  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill?  Why  did  they  not  say  in  the 
title:  "and  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  shall  l)e  a  valid  defense 
to  any  action  for  damages  resulting  from  such  injury  or  death?" 

But  this  is  not  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  produced  to  show  that  the  greatest 
object  aimed  at  is  to  save  damage  suits.  The  employees  are  almost  unanimous  in 
that  opinion.  Prof.  E.  R.  Johnson,  whose  testimonjr  I  have  already  referred  to  sev- 
eral times,  speaks  this  way:  "I  think  the  corporations  have  organized  the  relief 
departments  not  from  philanthrophy,  but  because  it  is  good  business."  He  further 
says:  "I  think  the  economic  motive  is  the  motive  of  the  coriwrations."  (Hearings 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  transportation,  pp.  58-69.) 

Itesident  Ooweu,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  in  his  evidence 
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before  this  mmmission,  said:  "And  practically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
lias  been  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on  account  ofinjuriea; 
not  entirely,  but  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  now  for  us  to 
have  much  trouble  with  our  employees." 

If  we  had  no  more  evidence,  would  not  this  admission  make  absurd  any  pretension 
that  the  relief  departments  were  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  saving  damage 
suits? 

But  it  is  argued  by  the  friends  of  the  relief  associations  that  anything  that  will  save 
litigation  is  commendable.  To  my  mind  this  is  a  wron^  conception.  1  will  agree, 
however,  that  anything  that  will  remove  the  cause  for  litigation  is  commendable. 
We  should  not  allow  tne  railroad  comianies  to  escape  the  responsibility  for  injury 
to  their  employees,  and  then  they  would  take  more  precautions  to_  protect  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  their  employees;  and  the  result  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
accidents,  and  consequently  the  cause  for  litigation  would  be  lessened.  This  would 
be  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  which  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  it. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  investigated  this  question  that  the  companies  con- 
tribute only  about  16  or  20  per  cent  of  the  relief  funds,  but  still  they  claim  the  right 
to  make  an  employee  release  them  from  responsibility  for  injury  before  they  will 
allow  him  to  draw  benefits  from  this  fund  of  which  he  and  his  fellow  employees 
have  contributed  over  80  per  cent.  For  the  paltry  sum  which  is  the  company's  con- 
tribution to  the  benefits  he  draws,  he  is  deprived  of  the  legal  rights  given  him  by  the 
laws  of  the  land.  To  plainly  show  the  real  injustice  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  I  will 
draw  an  example  of  how  it  works  with  an  employee  who  is  injured  and  is  entitled 
by  law  to  recover  for  such  injury:  An  employee  who  is  a  member  of  the  relief 
department  loses  an  arm.  We  would  say  that  the  courts  would  allow  him  $5,000  for 
this  injury.  We  will  now  say  that  he  receives  $100  from  the  relief  fund,  $20  of 
which  the  company  has  contributed.  For  this  $20  he  surrenders  his  right  to  the 
$5,000  which  he  was  entitled  to  according  to  law,  and  he  is  out  the  difference  between 
$20  and  $5,000,  which  ia  $4,980. 

As  previously  stated,  the  companies  have  the  majority  on  the  governing  boards, 
and  therefore  practically  make  the  laws  and  dictate  the  policy  of  these  associations; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  employees'  representatives  to  change  these  laws  to  an 
equitable  baisis. 

1  ask  the  question:  If  the  employees  contribute  80  per  cent  of  the  funds  why  should 
they  not  have  a  majority  representation?  I  would  like  to  be  shown  another  business 
institution  that  is  run  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner.  Where,  if  you  please,  could  we 
find  a  railroad  president  or  director  who  owns  the  controlling  interest  in  a  road  who 
would  allow  it  to  be  run  by  the  minority  stockholders? 

I  have  often  heard  the  phrase  used,  "the  tail  wagging  the  dogj"  but  it  never  pre- 
sented itself  so  strongly  to  me  as  it  does  in  this  feature  of  the  relief  departments. 

The  amounts  paid  m  disability  and  death  claims  by  these  associations  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  amounts  paid  in  dues.  The  insurance  departments  of  our  broth- 
erhoods, and  even  the  old-line  insurance  companies,  give  better  rates.  •!  have  not 
had  the  time  myself  to  go  into  this  feature  of  the  question  and  give  you  the  exact 
figures,  but  I  have  here  a  very  able  and  carefully  prepared  comparison  made  by  one 
of  the  editors  of  our  organizations,  which  I  submit,  aa  follows: 

THE  PLANT  8T8TEH — ^REUBF   AND   HOSPrfAIi  DKFARTHENT. 

We  alluded  to  the  philanthropic  pose  of  Superintendent  Dunham,  of  the  Plant 
System,  in  our  August  number,  and  stated  therein  that  in  forcing  his  relief  and  hos- 
pital Kheme  on  the  employees  it  waa  compelling  them  to  share  the  company's  losses 
without  sharing  in  its  profits. 

We  have  before  ua  the  printed  application  for  membership  which  is  headed  "Plant 
system  relief  and  hospital  department."  This  document  is  too  long  for  space  at  our 
disposal  in  this  issue,  and  we  will  use  such  quotations  as  will  answer  our  purpose  at 
this  time  and  if  found  necessary  will  publish  in  full  later.  This  document  is  addressed 
to  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon,  and  reads  (the  name  and  place  added) : 

"I,  Richard  Roe,  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  desiring  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
companies  constituting  the  Plant  System  as  engineer  in  the  train  department,  do 
hereby,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  such  employment,  apply  for  membership  in  the 
relief  and  hospital  department,  and  consent  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  all  regulations 
of  the  relief  and  hospital  department  now  in  force,  and  by  any  other  r^uUitions  of 
said  department  hereafter  adopted." 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  employment  in  any  capacity  depends  upon  the  physical 
IMtaibility  of  the  applicant  coming  within  the  requirements  of  the  medical  examina- 
tion, which  is  more  searching  than  the  examination  of  any  old-line  insurance  corn- 
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panv,  as  it  covers  not  only  physical  conditions  but  eyesight,  hearing,  and  color  list 
And  it  ia  safe  to  say  that  no  man,  however  proficient  in  the  business,  or  how  badly 
he  may  need  work  or  they  need  his  services,  can  obtain  it  only  through  the  one 
channel,  the  relief  and  hospital  department,  and  not  then  if  for  any  reason  the  super- 
intendent or  medical  examiner  does  not  want  him  to  pass.  The  application  farther 
says: 

"I  also  a^ree  that  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  by  its  or  their  proper 
agents  and  in  the  manner  provided  in  said  regulations,  shall  appl^  monthly  in 
advance,  from  the  first  wages  earned  by  me  under  said  employment  in  each  calen- 
dar month,  sums  at  the  rate  of per  month  as  a  condition  to  the  relief  and  hos- 
pital department  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  provided  by  said  regulations 
lor  a  member  of  class to  myself,  or  in  the  event  of  my  death  to . 

"I  expressly  stipulate  that  my  marriage  shall  ipso  facto  nave  the  effect  to  substitute 
my  wife  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  beneficiary  named  above  to  receive  said  bene- 
fits in  the  event  of  my  death,  if  she  be  then  living. 

"I  further  agree  that  this  application,  when  accepted  by  the  superintendent  and 
chief  surgeon,  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  said  companies,  and 
each  of  them,  as  a  condition  of  my  employment  by  the  company,  governed  in  its 
construction  and  effect  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  ana  as  such  be  an  irrevo- 
cable power  and  authority  to  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  to  appropriate  the 
above  amounts  from  my  wages  and  apply  the  same  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  constitute 
an  appropriation  and  assignment  in  advance  to  the  said  companies,  or  either  of  them, 
in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  relief  and  hospital  department,  of  such  portions  of  my 
wages,  which  assignment  shall  have  precedence  over  any  other  assignment  by  me 
of  my  wages,  or  of  any  claim  upon  them  on  account  of  liabilities  incurred  by  me. 

"  I  further  agree  that  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  of  said  companies  to  the 
relief  and  hospital  department,  and  of  the  guaranty  by  them  of  the  payments  of  the 
benefits  aforesaid,  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief  and  hospital  depart- 
ment for  injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  tu^nst  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  for  damages  by  reason  of  such  injurv  or  death  which  could  be 
made  by  or  through  me;  and  that  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon  may  require, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  such  benefits,  that  all  acts  by  him  deemed 
appropriate  or  necessary  to  effect  the  full  release  and  discharge  of  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  from  all  such  claims,  be  done  by  those  who  might  bring  suit  for 
damages  by  reason  of  such  injury  or  death;  and  also  that  the  bringing  of  such  a  suit 
by  me,  my  beneficiary,  or  legal  representative,  or  for  the  use  of  my  Deneficiary  alone, 
or  with  others,  or  the  payment  by  any  of  the  companies  aforesaid  of  damages  for 
such  injury  or  death  recovered  in  any  suit  or  determined  by  compromise,  or  of  any 
costs  incurred  therein,  shall  operate  as  a  release  in  full  to  the  relief  and  hospital 
department  of  all  claims  by  reason  of  my  membership  therein. 

"I  also  agree,  for  myself  and  those  claiming  through  me,  to  be  specially  bound  by 
regulation  No.  13,  providing  for  the  final  and  conclusive  settlement  of  all  disputes  by 
reference  to  the  superintendent  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  relief  and  hospital  depart- 
ment; and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  committee  on  the  relief  and  hospital 
department. 

"I  understand  and  agree  that  this  application,  when  accepted  by  the  superintend- 
ent and  chief  surgeon,  shall  constitute  a  contract  between  me  and  the  said  companies, 
and  each  of  them,  by  which  my  rights  as  a  member  of  said  relief  and  hospital  depart- 
ment, and  as  an  employee  of  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  determined 
as  to  all  matters  within  its  scope,  that  each  of  the  statements  herein  contained,  and 
each  of  mv  answers  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  medical  examiner,  and  hereto 
annexed,  shall  constitute  a  warranty  by  me,  the  truth  whereof  shall  be  a  condition 
of  payment  of  any  of  the  benefits  aforesaid." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  applicant  agrees  that  the  acceptance  of  his  application 
creates  a  fixed  and  immutable  condition  of  his  employment.  He  also  agrees  to 
obtain  a  release,  if  requested,  from  all  parties  who  might  come  within  the  scope  of 
law  for  bringing  a  suit  against  the  company,  and  that  the  bringing  of  a  suit  shall  act 
as  a  positive  relea.«e  of  the  companies'  liability  to  pay  any  part  of  the  indemnity 
accruing  from  his  monthly  payments  and  membership  in  the  relief  and  hospital 
department.  He  also  agrees  that  his  rights  in  the  indemnity  department  and  his 
position  as  an  employee  shall  rest  upon  the  truth  of  his  answers  to  the  medical 
examiner,  and  without  qualifications.  One  might  state  what  he  believed  to  be  abso- 
lutely true  of  his  own  physical  condition  and  still  be  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  many  of 
the  students  with  M.  D.  attached  to  their  names  in  making  an  examination.  The 
applicant  takes  this  risk  all  to  himself,  as  he  does  all  the  other  risks  incident  to  his 
employment  and  insurance  with  this  philanthropic  company.  We  append  below 
the  fixed  and  immutable  condition  of  employment  of  all  classes  of  employees  on  the 
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Plant  System.  In  this  exhibit  they  take  pains  to  say,  "Free  medical  and  surgical 
attendance  by  company's  surgeons  to  all  members,"  and  that  members  must  insure 
in  the  class  their  salary  calls  for.  We  shall  see  later  whether  medical  attendance  is 
free  to  anyone  but  the"  Plant  Company. 

The  Plant  SytUm  relit f  and  liogpUal  department,  what  it  cogtt,  and  henefiU  to  he  derived. 


Clasn  according  to  salary  per  month. 

A.— t36oT 
under. 

B.— Over 
(36  and  not 
more  than 

teo. 

C-Over 

$50  and  not 

more  than 

tJb. 

D.— Over 

J75and  not 

more  than 

«100. 

E.— More 
than  $100. 

Co8t  per  month: 

First  class  (those  engaged  In  opera- 

tl.25 
1.00 

.60 
.28 

.50 

500.00 
250.00 

12.  GO 
2.00 

1.00 
.50 

1.00 

1,000.00 
500.00 

tS.50 
2.75 

1.60 
.75 

1.60 

1,500.00 
750.00 

H50 
S.60 

2.00 
1.00 

2.00 

2,000.00 
1,000.00 

$5.60 

Second  class  (not  so  engf^ed) 

FirU  or  teeond  cbut. 

Benefits: 

For  accidental  injnriea  per  day,  not 
Including  Sundays- 
First  26  weeks  

4.26 
2  60 

After  26  weeks 

1.25 

For  sickness  per  day,  not  Including 
first  6  working  days  or  Sundays, 
for  52  weeks 

2.60 

In  event  of  death  from— 

Accident 

2,600.00 
1,250.00 

Tree  medical  and  suigical  attendance  by  company's  suixeons  to  all  members.  No  charge  will  be 
made  to  members  for  caie  and  treatment  while  in  hoiipitals.  For  care  of  the  families  of  membera  in 
company's  hospital.«,  actual  cost  will  be  charged  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent. 

Members  employing  other  than  the  company's  surgeons  will  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  Benefits 
will  not  be  paid  in  such  cases  unless  reported  promptly  on  relief  and  hospital  department  Form  12. 

Employees  becoming  members  of  the  deparbnent  must  insure  in  the  class  their  salary  requires. 

Now,  the  second  class,  not  in  train  service,  is  necessarily  made  up  of  all  the 
other  classes  that  compose  the  necessary  force  employed;  and  as  there  are  six  classes 
listed  in  old-line  companies  before  we  come  to  hazardous,  it  will  be  fair  to  take  the 
middle  class,  called  ordinary,  and  turning  to  this  column  we  find  $1,000,  and  $7.50 
weekly  indemnity.  Old-line  company,  84^  cents  a  month,  or  $10.12  a  year;  Plant 
system,  $2  a  month,  or  $24  a  year;  $1,500  old  Une,  $7.50  weekly  benefits,  94  cents  a 
month,  or  $11.25  per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $2.75  per  month,  or  $33  a  year;  $2,000 
old  line,  $12  a  week,  $1.46  per  month,  or  $17.52  per  year;  Plant,  same  class,  $3.50  a 
month,  or  $42  per  year;  $2,500  old  line,  $12.50  per  week,  $1.56*  a  month,  or  $18.75 
per  vear;  Plant,  same  class,  $4.25  per  month,  or  $51  per  year.  In  roads  where  hos- 
pital department  only  is  maintained,  the  payments,  would,  we  think,  not  exceed 
$4.50,  $6,  $9,  and  $12  a  year  for  these  classes,  and  the  Plant's  excess  charges  over  the 
old-line  company  is  $13.88,  $21.75,  $24.48,  and  $32.25  a  year — almost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  hospital  maintenance.  This  looks  like  a  good  big  margin  for  the 
Plant  System,  and  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  estimate  whether  the  medical  service 
is  free,  or  whether  the  employee  pays  the  bill.  And  when  we  realize,  as  we  all  do, 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  above  class  get  killed,  and  conseauently  the  mar 
turing  claim  by  natural  death  bein^  paid  only  one-half,  we  do  not  tnink  the  Plant 
System  will  be  bankrupt  by  its  philanthropy.  Now  we  will  make  a  comparison  of 
the  other  class,  "extra  hazardous,"  as  they  are  listed  by  the  old-line  companies. 

Now,  the  condition  for  an  engineer  or  conductor  who  earns  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  month  is  a  payment  of  $5.50  per  month,  or  $66  a  year,  on  a  $2,500  policy, 
with  $15  weekly  indemnity  for  26  weeks,  and  one-half,  or  $7.50,  if  he  is  disabled  more 
than  26  weeks,  and  full  payment  on  his  policy  if  he  is  killed  while  on  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  company;  but  if  he  dies  from  other  causes  he  receives  only  $1,250,  and 
benefits  on  account  of  accidental  injury  will  be  paid  only  when  shown  by  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  to  have  been  received  while  actually  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  duty  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

Now,  the  oM-line  schedule  before  me  lists  $2,500,  extra  hazardous,  $15  weekly 
indemnitv,  at  $4.26  a  month,  or  $51.36  a  year,  and  full  payment  of  $2,500  whether 
killed  following  his  occupation  or  otherwise,  or  dies  a  natural  death.  And  when  we 
understand  that  about  sixty  of  every  one  hundred  maturing  policies  under  the  Plant 
System  would  only  receive  $1,250,  because  60  per  cent  die  natural  deaths,  and  that 
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indemnity  is  not  paid  when  injury  is  received  when  not  on  duty,  it  does"  not  take  long 
to  fathom  the  incentive  that  actuates  its  suiiorintendent  in  adopting  tills  means  of 
relieving  the  PlantCompany  of  sustaining  its  legitimate  liabilities,  and  possibly  having 
something  left,  and  with  no  means  provided  by  which  one  of  these  employees  who 
have  paid  excess  chains  over  cost  oi  maintenance  ever  getting  any  of  it  back.  And 
if  they  are  discharged  or  leave  the  service  of  the  company,  these  accumulations  which 
are  sure  to  accrue  remain  the  property  of  someone — AVho? 

Now,  we  will  make  a  comparison  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers' 
Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Association.  This  is  the  extra  hazardous  risk.  Foi  the 
twelve  months  ending  July  20, 1896,  there  were  141  natural  deaths,  73  killed  and  died 
from  injuries  received,  17  loss  of  hand  or  foot,  and  22  loss  of  eye,  a  total  of  253.  Of 
the  killed,  1  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  3  died  from  gunshot  woumls,  1  thrown  from 
a  buggy,  1  drowned,  and  1  killed  in  a  cyclone;  and  these  the  Plant  would  pay  half 
or  declare  them  forfeited  entirelv.  The  cost  of  carrying  j!2,.500  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Mutual  Life  and  Accident  Association  for  the  jmst  year,  with 
39  liabilities  maturing  for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  has  been  $41.66,  and  the  cost  of 
weekly  indemnity  equal  to  the  Plant  is  carried  on  m  many  of  our  divisions  for  75  cents 
a  month,  or  $9  a  year,  making  a  total  of  $60.66  for  $2,500,  with  weekly  indemnity 
and  the  policy  always  paid  in  full.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  difference  would  amount 
to  paid  in  full,  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  does,  and  natural  deaths 
one-half,  as  the  Plant  System  does.  Two  hundred  and  fiftv-three  policies  maturing 
at  $2,500  amounts  to  $630,000.  Now,  the  Plant  System  would  only  pay  in  full  for 
those  killed — 73 — $182,500.  As  they  would  not  pav  for  loss  of  hand  or  eve,  they 
would  only  pay  on  the  141  natural  deaths  $176,251 ,  "total,  $3,58,750.  In  favor  of  the 
PlantCompany,  $271,250 on  policy  payments  only,  as  compared  with  the  Brotherhoixl 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance.  If  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
paid  its  policy  holders  on  the  same  basis  the  Plant  does,  it  would  cost  but  $22.50  a 
year  to  pay  the  bill  and  cost  of  collecting.  Now,  the  men  on  the  Plant  System  have 
paid  $15.34  a  year  more  for  their  risk  being  carried  by  the  Plant  than  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  has  cost  its  members,  and  they  have  paid  $14.64 
more  than  an  old-line  company  would  ask,  and  on  the  ordinary  class  alniost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  rate  in  an  old-line  company. 

For  further  comparison,  we  will  take  the  number  carried  by  the  Brotherhoo<l  of 
Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance  department  which  are  all  extra  hazardous,  and  in 
which  all  payments  are  made  in  full,  and  loss  of  hand,  eye,  or  foot  i)aul  the  same  as 
on  death,  which  will  give  39  more  maturing  policies  than  in  either  the  Plant  or  the 
old-line  company.  For  the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Brotherhowl  of 
Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance,  we  will  take  the  average  number  carried  during 
the  year,  our  figures  being  based  on  the  actual  records  of  the  insurance  awn'ssments 
for  that  time.  We  will  give  the  amount  of  cost  to  the  insured  to  carry  $2,.50O  and  $15 
a  week  in  each  of  the  three,  and  deduct  the  amount  that  would  l)e  paid  on  matured 
policies  in  each,  leaving  the  balance  to  cover  weekly  indemnity,  profit,  or  surplus. 

In  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insurance,  16,860  members  pay  in 
$50.66  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $854,127.60,  and  receive  on  253  matured  policies  (the  last 
year's  record  as  to  actual  number  of  policies  paid)  $630,000,  leaving  balance  of 
$224,127.60  to  meet  weekly  indemnities.  The  old-line  companies'  figures  on  same 
number  would  be:  Paid  in  by  insured  at  $51.36  a  year,  $8(56,929;  as  they  do  not  pay 
for  loss  of  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  we  will  deduct  17  for  loss  of  hand  or  foot  and  22  for 
loss  of  eye,  a  total  of  39,  leaving  matured  policies  in  old-line  company  214  instead  of 
253,  and  this  total  would  be  $535,000;  this  detlucted  from  the  amount  paid  in  would 
leave  a  balance  of  $330,929  to  meet  weekly  indemnity  claims,  commissions,  and 
profits — $106,801.40  more  than  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  P^ngineers.  The 
Plant  System  of  payments,  $66  a  year  on  16,860  members,  would  amount  to  $1,112,760, 
and  they,  like  the  old-line  company,  do  not  pay  for  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  would 
stand  at  214,  same  as  the  other.  Brides  this,  nowever,  they  do  not  pay  but  half  on 
natural  deaths ;  so  the  account  would  stand  (taking  our  record  again) ,  accidental 
deaths,  73,  at  $2,600,  $182,500;  natural  deaths,  141,  at  $l,250=$176,2ol,  or  a  total 
of  $358,750,  and  there  has  been  $1,112,760  paid  in,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Plant  of  $754,010;  $529,873  more  than  the  Brotherhood  of  I^ocomotive  Engineers. 
Now,  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  insumnce  pay  in 
$11,802  less  than  the  same  risk  in  an  old-line  company,  and  pay  out  for  loss  of  hand, 
foot,  or  eye  39  matured  claims,  amounting  to  $98,500,  and  having  paid  in  $11,802  less 
the  saving  would  stand  $110,302  in  favor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  locomotive  Engi- 
neers' insurance.  And  when  we  compare  it  with  the  Plant  System  the  iiieml)ers  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engintjcrs'  insurance  would  pay  in  $258,863  less,  and 

t  in  return,  as  we  have  shown,  but  $;<58,750  on  matured  jwlicies  in  lieu  of  $(i30,000 

im  the  Brotherhootl  of  Locomotive  Engmeers — a  difference  of  $271,250;  this,  added 
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to  the  $258,863  excess  payment,  shows  the  cost  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Brother- 
hood o(  Locomotive  Eneineers  by  $530,113.  Our  exhibit  shows  a  balance  to  meet 
weekly  indemnity  of  $224,127.80,  the  old-line  comiMinies'  indemnity  fund  as 
$330,929,  and  the  Plant  as  $754,000.  We  have  not  considered  the  greater  factor  in 
proportion  to  the  number  employed  in  railroad  service  -which  do  not  come  under  the 
claas  of  extra  hazardous,  and  by  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  saving  for  some 
one  besides  the  insured  in  that  class  is  very  much  greater  in  percentage,  and  while 
the  number  employed  on  the  Plant  System  we  presume  is  considerably  smaller  than 
that  we  have  used  in  this  article,  we  think  we  are  safe  in  sayir^  that  this  philan- 
thropic Superintendent  Dunham  will  be  able  without  much  difficulty  to  figure  out 
enough  to  at  least  pay  the  doctors  and  do  so  without  using  any  of  the  Plant  System's 
earnings,  but  get  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  employee,  not  oy  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, but  by  a  system  of  coercion,  the  employee  being  afraid  to  do  otherwise,  fearing 
the  loes  of  position.  There  are  other  railroad  companies  that  have  paternalism  with 
similar  conditions,  but  it  has  been  left  for  Superintendent  Dunham  to  reach  the 
extreme  in  compelling  the  employee  to  more  than  pay  the  company's  losses  without 
sharing  in  its  profits.  The  owners  of  the  Plant  System  can  not  relieve  themselvea  of 
their  responsibility  for  having  a  tyrant  as  their  business  manager,  who  resorts  to 
every  kind  of  scheme  of  good  or  ill  repute  to  foster  his  or  their  interests. 

I  presume  there  are  those  interested  in  the  Plant  Relief  and  Hospital  Association 
who  will  try  to  deny  the  statements  in  this  article,  and  to  show  that  the  company  is 
not  only  doing  their  share  toward  expense,  and  are  really  actuated  by  a  love  of  caring 
for  their  employees,  but  in  doing  so — if  they  wish  to  be  honest  in  it — they  must  fiist 
show  what  had  been  the  legitimate  cost  of  medical  attendance  on  the  company's  busi- 
ness before  the  employee  b^an  to  pay  the  bills;  and  also  show  the  real  diminution 
of  the  expense  of  their  legal  department,  by  virtue  of  the  contract  the  employee  signs, 
forfeiting  his  claims  to  the  benefits  which  should  accrue  to  him  from  hia  own  pay- 
ments into  the  relief  and  hospital  fund,  if  he  or  any  of  his  heirs  or  assigns  should 
1>resume  to  sue  the  company,  even  though  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  grossest  care- 
essness  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  company  themselves.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  employees  like  these  associations — the  contract,  compulsory  part, 
and  all — but  the  best  explanation  of  that  is  that  they  do  not  like  to  say  they  do  not 
like  it 

The  readers  can  infer  as  much  as  they  like.  There  is  a  redeeming  quality  in  hos- 
pital departments  rightly  conducted.  Where  the  collections  from  the  employees 
are  moderate,  and  where  there  is  no  ironbound  contract  to  relieve  the  company  of 
its  rightful  obligation  to  pay  legitimate  claims  against,  it,  and  in  which  there  does  not 
enter  the  specalation -fostering  features  of  the  others,  there  is  a  streak  of  charity  in 
it,  and  though  one  never  expected  to  be  benefited  by  it  personally,  having  a  home 
of  his  own,  they  willingly  contribute  for  the  benefit  of  others  whose  circumstances 
differ.  There  is  a  good  chance  in  hospital  system  relieved  of  the  other  feature,  for 
company  officials  to  be  actuated  by  a  meritorious  desire  to  benefit  and  relieve  suffer- 
ing humanity  when  the  occasion  requires  it.  We  believe  the  public  should  know 
what  is  the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  Plant  System. 
That  it  is  not  charity,  they  need  not  be  told;  that  it  is  gain,  pure  and  simple,  is  self- 
evident,  and  ought  to  be  condemned.  He  has  denied  the  employee  the  right  to  a 
voice  in  any  condition  as  associated  with  the  Plant  System,  and  they  have  no  voice 
in  this  relief  and  hospital  department.  They  are  requested  not  to  use  their  voices, 
but  a  pen  to  sign  away  their  liberties  at  the  command  of  Superintendent  Dunham  or 
suffer  discharge. 

This  article  was  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Salmons,  the  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Locomotive  Engineer's  Journal,  and  was  printed  in  that  journal  for  September,  1896; 
and  Mr.  Salmons  writes  me  that  no  one  has  so  far  undertaken  to  disprove  any  of  the 
statements  contained  in  it. 

One  of  the  great  luring  promises  put  forth  by  the  relief  departments  is  the  pension 
feature.  This  is  also  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  men,  as  they  claim  that  a 
man  who  has  stamina  enough  about  him  to  protest  a^inst  unfavorable  conditions 
being  imposed  upon  him  wDl  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  service  long  enough 
to  be  put  upon  the  pension  list;  and  they  prefer  to  look  after  their  own  future  rather 
than  have  paternalism  exercised  over  them  by  the  companies. 

The  Intestate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  Thirteenth  Annual  Rejiort,  in  touch- 
ing on  the  question  of  relief  departments,  said: 

There  are  some  conditions  imposed  upon  members  by  the  relief  departments 
which  have  provoked  no  little  criticism.  For  instance,  objection  is  made  that  two 
of  the  railroad  companies  make  membership  a  condition  of  employment;  another 
objection  is  that,  generally,  membership  is  forfeited  when  the  employee'.>«  service  in 
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the  company  terminateg;  and  still  another  is  that  all  the  relief  departments  provide 
that  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary,  by  accepting  the  benefits  afforded  by  -the  relief, 
thereby  waives  any  legal  right  to  recover  damages  against  the  company  in  case  of 
injury  or  death  caused  by  accident.  It  is  also  ai^ed  against  these  reuef  departments 
that  thev  create  in  the  mind  of  the  emplovee  a  sense  oi  dependence  on  the  continued 
good  will  of  the  employer,  since  any  bcmendal  interest  in  the  relief  fund  ceases  upon 
uie  discharge  of  the  employee  or  his  voluntary  retirement  from  the  employer's  serv- 
ice. Moreover,  when  contracts  are  exacted  requiring  membership  of  relief  depart- 
ments as  a  condition  of  receiving  employment,  there  is  said  to  be  a  tendency  toward, 
if  not  the  actual  assumption  of,  powers  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  railway 
corporations."  (Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
p.  111.) 

The  following  are  a  few  editorials  from  the  journals  of  our  oiganizations,  which 
contain  some  very  good  arguments  against  these  relief  associations,  and  will,  I  believe, 
be  of  some  assistance  to  the  commission: 

"One  of  his  admirers,  in  writing  of  the  life  of  Mr.  McLead,  declared  him  to  be  a 
democrat  in  his  dealings  with  his  employees,  and  in  support  of  his  statement  said 
there  was  no  hand  on  the  Reading  so  much  covered  with  dust  and  grease  that  the 
president  would  not  shake  it.  Another  proof  of  his  solicitude  for  his  employees 
was  made  as  follows:  'The  first  thing  he  did  upon  assuming  prominence  in  the  com- 
pany was  to  start  a  relief  association  among  the  men,  which  has  a  membership  of 
15,216  and  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  $228,480.43.  The  receipts  of  the  association 
last  vear  were  $362,787.28  and  the  disbursements  were  $241,101.91.  It  is  adminis- 
tered, by  an  advisory  board  composed  of  ordinary  employees  and  a  number  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Reading's  board  of  managers.^  This  looks  good  and  sounds 
better,  but  the  romance  and  sentiment  attached  to  the  story  can  not  bury  the  truth. 
*  *  *  There  is  not  the  first  principle  of  democracy  in  any  part  of  it,  although 
there  is  an  assumption  of  such  in  allowing  ordinary  employees  to  meet  and  hear  the 
managers  of  the  road  direct  the  government  of  the  association.  The  fact  that  the 
board  of  managers  have  their  representatives  to  assist  gives  a  pretty  fair  idea  how 
far  the  wishes  of  the  employees  are  allowed  to  govern.  Membership  in  this  far- 
sighted  and  benevolent  association  is  made  a  condition  of  employment;  promise  not 
to  join  any  labor  organization,  or  to  withdraw  from  those  already  joined,  is  part  of  the 
same  contract  drawn  by  this  democrat.  Under  the  guise  of  philanthropy  this  asso- 
ciation has  taken  from  the  men  on  the  system  in  one  year  over  $262,787  and  given 
them  in  return  $241,101,  while  the  balance  is  kindly  held  for  them  by  the  company, 
which  is  anything  but  a  reliable  depository.  This  same  democrat  would  have 
extended  his  pet  scheme  to  the  leased  lines  had  the  employees  of  those  lines  not  met 
the  propoeition  with  organized  and  determined  resistance,  and  had  system  federation 
not  been  in  force  among  the  organizations  of  railroad  employees  on  the  leased  lines, 
they  too  would  be  paying  tribute  to  this,  the  greatest  philanthropic  fake  the  work- 
ingmen  of  this  country  have  ever  had  to  submit  to.  Their  combined  front  presented 
in  opposition  to  this  infamous  proposition  alone  saved  them  from  the  humiliation  of 
placmg  their  necks  under  this  oppressive  yoke."  •  *  *  (Railroad  Trainmen's 
Journal  for  May,  1893,  p.  381.) 

The  Railwav  Conductor  for  March,  1897,  page  180,  speaking  on  a  law  introduced 
in  Iowa  to  declare  void  all  contracts  wherein  employees  waived  their  rights  to  recover 
for  injuries  by  accepting  benefits  from  relief  departments,  says: 

"This  is  the  substance  of  the  contention  we  have  always  made  upon  this  subject, 
and  is  no  more  than  common  sense  and  common  justice  would  dictate.  When  men 
are  compelled  to  pay  for  their  insurance  it  is  their  property,  no  matter  whether  it  be 
the  company  employing  them  or  some  private  corporation  selling  the  insurance, 
and  the  fact  that  they  accept  insurance  for  which  they  have  paid  should  have  no 
more  betuing  upon  their  right  to  collect  from  the  company  for  damages  received  than 
the  acceptance  of  groceries  upon  the  same  terms.  So  long  as  the  men  are  obliged  to 
support  the  insurance  they  should  be  protected  in  their  right  to  the  product  of  their 
investment,  and  the  companies  should  not  be  allowed  to  exploit  them  in  this  way  in 
order  to  save  having  to  pay  for  damages  wrongfully  infiicted.  The  measure  is  a  }U8t 
one  and  should  be  made  law,  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  in  all  the  States  where  similar 
attempts  are  being  made  to  compel  railroad  men  to  insure  themselves  against  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  others  in  the  interest  of  the  employing  corporations." 

"liEUBr  ASSOCIATION  OONTBACTS. 

' '  This  sabject  has  attracted  the  attention  of  railway  employees  to  an  unusual  degree 
of  late,  and  has  been  brought  prominently  to  the  attention  of  legislators  by  the 
numerous  appeals  on  the  part  of  railway  employees  for  legislation  which  would  more 
fitirly  protect  their  interests  than  that  which  now  exists. 
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"  Voluntary  or  so-called  voluntary  relief  afl80<'iation8,  practically  or  wholly  con- 
trolled by  the  employing  corporation,  and  in  which  their  employees  or  seekers  after 
employment  are  required  to  hold  membership  or  declare  their  willingness  to  do  so, 
have  always  been  distasteful  to  the  employees.  Aside  from  the  natural  resentment 
felt  by  the  employee,  the  principal  objection  to  these  relief  associations  lies  in  thefact 
that  the  employee,  upon  becoming  a  member  of  the  association,  is  required  to  sign  a 
contract  under  which  if  he  is  injured  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  accepts 
the  temporary  financial  relief  provided  by  the  association,  he  relinquishes  and 
releases  all  riuht  to  recover  damages  against  the  employing  corporation  tnrough  suit 
at  law.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  man  in  search  of  employment,  and  who 
has  behind  him  the  imperative  duty  of  providing  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
his  daily  toil  for  sustenance,  will  not  hesitate  long  about  signifying  his  willingness  to 
become  a  member  of  the  relief  association. 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  contract  releasing  the  company  from  liability  for  damages 
in  consideration  of  receiving  benefits  from  the  association  is  secured  under  duress; 
that  it  is  a^nst  public  policy;  that  it  lacks  the  essential  to  all  contracts — considera- 
tion; that  It  strikes  down  the  voluntary  right  to  contract,  and  that  it  lacks  mutuality. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  these  claims  are  denied  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  contract  is  a 
purely  voluntary  one.  It  is  said  that  the  employee  can  elect  for  himself,  in  theevent 
of  his  receiving  personal  injury,  whether  he  will  relinquish  his  claim  against  the 
relief  association  or  release  his  right  to  attempt  to  recover  through  appeal  to  the 
courts.  Inasmuch  as  the  employee  can  secure  insurance  against  accident,  and  even 
fwainst  illness  from  many  causes,  without  any  conditions  other  than  the  payment  of 
tne  premium,  and  that  premium  but  slightly,  if  an^,  higher  than  that  paid  to  the 
relief  association,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  association  is  maintained  through  a  spirit 
of  pure  magnanimity.  It  is  established  and  maintained  as  a  means  of  escaping  legal 
liability  for  personal  injuries  to  employees. 

"At  the  last  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature  an  amendment  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
abrogating  and  avoiding  such  contracts  of  release  of  liability  was  the  occasion  of  the 
most  earnest  and  spirited  contest  during  the  session.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session  the  amendment  was  defeated  in  the  senate,  having  been  pa^ed  by  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  house.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  again  introduced  at  the  next 
session,  and  one,  at  least,  of  its  strongest  opponents  in  tne  last  session  has  declared 
bis  intention  of  supporting  it  in  the  future."  (Editorial  from  the  Railway  Con- 
ductor for  November,  1897,  p.  753.) 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  State  legislative  board  of  railroad 
employees  of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  meeting  at  Sunbary,  Pa.,  April  27,  1900: 

"Wnereas  the  relief  associations  now  operated  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Penn- 

Sdvania,  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  companies  impose  unfair  condi- 
ons  on  the  employees  of  said  roads,  inasmuch  as  the  employees  are  required  to  pay 
the  largest  part  of  the  money  that  goes  to  make  up  the  funds,  but  are  denied  the 
right  01  majority  representation  on  the  managing  boards,  and  are  required  to  release 
the  companies  from  responsibility  for  injury  belore  they  can  receive  benefits  from 
these  fimds  which  they  themselves  have  furnished  the  greatest  part  of;  and  as 
membership  in  these  associations  is  practically  compulsory,  it  keeps  employees  out 
of  labor  organizations,  as  many  of  them  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  dues  in  both,  and 
they  are  therefore  denied  the  benefits  and  protection  which  labor  organizations  give 
them,  and  in  consequence  are  left  more  to  the  mercy  of  the  companies;  and  as  these 
roads  branch  out  and  absorb  new  lines,  these  unjust  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the 
employees  of  the  new  lines  taken  in:  Therefore  be  it 

"Bfgolved,  That  we  condemn  these  associations,  and  assert  that  instead  of  their 
object  being  that  of  benevolence,  as  claimed  by  the  companies,  they  are  based  upon 
iniquitous  principles,  controlled  by  arbitrary  laws,  and  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
Congress;  and  we  earnestly  ask  Congress  to  investigate  these  associations  and  pass  a 
law  that  will  prevent  their  being  further  imposed  upon  railroad  employees." 

It  may  be  said,  as  has  been  said  before,  that  these  are  only  the  utterances  of  the 
officers  and  leaders  of  the  organizations,  and  they  do  not  express  the  feeling  of  the 
employees  toward  these  relief  departments,  and  that  the  employees  are  perfectly 
satisfied.  President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  said  in 
his  testimony  before  this  commission: 

"I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  fair  one,  but  I  think  it  is 
one  which  is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men."  (Hearings  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  on  transportation,  p.  306.) 

I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Cowen  either  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about  or 
tried  to  misrepresent  matters  to  this  commission.  Which  was  the  case  I  am,  of 
course,  unable  to  say.  I  had  talked  with  many  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  never  heard  one  of  them  say  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  relief 
department,  but  after  reading  this  statement  of  Mr.  Cowen's  I  concluded  that  it  was 
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proper  that  this  commiBsion  should  be  furnished  with  evidence  coming  directly  from 
the  employees;  so,  with  the  approval  of  Grand  Master  Morrissey,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  following  circular  to  each  lodge  of  that 
oiganization  located  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroads: 

Thb  Raleigh, 
WaMnj;ton,  D.  C,  February  10,  1900. 
To  all  Lodges  of  ilw  Brntlierluwd  of  Railroad  Trainmen  oh  the  BaUimore  and  Ohio  and 

Penntylvania  Jtailroadg. 

Dbab  Sibs  and  Brothers:  The  United  States  Industrial  Commission  is  investi- 
gating the  subject  of  "Railroad  relief  departments,"  and  as  I  have  been  requested 
by  the  commission  to  appear  before  it  in  the  near  future  and  give  testimony  upon 
this  and  several  other  questions  in  which  we  are  interested,  I  desire  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  to  the  commission  exactly  how  the  employees  teel  toward  these  associa- 
tions, and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  furnish  me,  over  the  signatures  of  your  master 
and  secretary  and  under  lodge  seal,  answers  to  the  questions  submitted  on  attached 
blank. 

Kindly  fill  out  this  blank  and  return  to  me  at  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  the  inclosed  envelope,  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Care  will  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  officers  signing  this  statement. 

Fraternally,  yours,  H.  R.  Fuller. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  11,  1900. 
Circulation  of  this  letter  with  accompanying  questions  is  approved. 

P.  H.  MoRRissKY,  Grand  Master  B.  R.  T. 

Name  of  railroad  Bystem  upon  which  your  lodge  is  located?    

Number  of  members  of  your  lodge  employed  on  said  system?    

(1)  Is  membership  in  the  relief  department  considered  by  the  employees  to  be 
voluntary  or  compulsory? 


(2)  Do  men  who  seek  employment  receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for 
membership  in  the  relief  department?    

(3)  Is  the  blank  application  for  membership  in  the  relief  department  handed  to 


the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on 
(4)  Are  the  actions  of  the  company's  re 


his  part? 


^_,  -^  J  representatives  such  as  to  make  him  t)elieve 

that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him  is  necessary  for  him  to  secure  employ- 
ment?     

(5)  Are  employees  who  are  already  in  the  service  and  not  members  of  the  relief 
department  coerced  or  intimidated  into  joining  it?    

f6)  If  so,  in  what  way  is  this  generally  done?    

(7)  Is  the  amount  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  employees  each  month  by  the 
company  considered  by  them  to  be  a  voluntary  contribution  "on  their  part,  or  do  they 
consider  that  they  are  required  by  the  company  to  pay  this  amount  to  the  relief 
department?    

(8)  Do  you  think  membership  in  the  relief  depwtment  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
members  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of  their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues 
in  both?    

(9)  Are  members  of  the  relief  department  granted  special  privities  over  those  who 
are  not  members?    

(10)  Do  the  employees  consider  it  fair  that  upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief 
department  they  should  be  required  to  release  the  company  from  responsibility  for 
injury?    • 

(11 )  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the  prime  objects  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies in  operating  rehef  departments  are  to  deprive  the  employees  of  their  right  to 
recover  for  injury  and  to  alienate  their  interests  from  our  brotherhoods?    

Location  of  lodge,  ;  date,  ^— —  — — ,  1900;  name  of  lodge, ;  No.  of 

lodge, . 

[sBAii.]  ,  Mailer. 

,  Secretary. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  employees  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  RaibxMtd  to  these  questions: 
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The  total  number  of  lodges  making  replies  to  the  questions  was  45.  They  came 
from  36  cities  and  towns  in  8  different  States,  and  represent  4,031  members. 

According  to  the  answers  received  to  question  1,  96  per  cent  say  that  membership 
in  the  relief  department  is  considered  by  the  employees  to  be  compulsory. 

In  answer  to  question  2,  78  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do  not 
receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for  membership  in  the  relief  department. 

In  answer  to  question  3,  94  per  cent  say  the  blank  application  for  membership  in 
the  relief  department  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  without  solicitation  on  his  part. 

In  answer  to  question  4,  83  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives are  such  as  to  make  him  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him 
is  necessary  to  secure  employment. 

In  answer  to  question  5,  85  per  cent  say  that  employees  who  are  already  in  the 
service  and  not  members  of  the  relief  department  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  it. 

The  answers  to  question  6  show  the  numerous  coercive  tactics  employed  by  the 
company  to  get  the  employees  to  join  the  relief  department.  Couple  these  to  the 
statement  made  by  a  railroad  manager  to  Prof.  E.  K.  Johnson,  "That  he  did  not 
care  whether  it  was  compulsory  to  join  the  association  or  not,  for  the  reason  that  the 
indirect  pressure  that  the  corporation  could  bring  to  bear  would  accomplish  the  same 
result,"  and  I  think  it  clearly  proves  that  the  employees  are  required  to  join  these 
associations  aeainst  their  will.  (For  statement  of  railroad  manager  here  referred  to, 
see  Hearings  before  Industrial  Commission  on  Transportation,  p.  57. ) 

In  answer  to  question  7,  97  per  cent  say  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief  fund 
by  the  employees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  that  they  are  required  by  the 
company  to  pay  it. 

In  answer  to  question  8,  100  per  cent  say  that  they  think  membership  in  the  relief 
department  has  a  tendency  to  keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of 
their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9,  57  per  cent  say  that  members  of  the  relief  department  are 
granted  special  privil^es  over  those  who  are  not  xnembers. 

In  answer  to  question  10,  100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  fair  that 
upon  receiving  benefits  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required  to  release 
the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11,  92  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
prime  objects  of  railroad  companies  in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  mjury  and  alienate  their  interests  from  our 
brotherhoods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  employees  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  questions: 
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Thd  total  number  of  lodges  making  replies  to  the  questions  was  2S.  They  came 
from  26  cities  and  towns  in  7  different  States  and  represent  1,674  members. 

In  answer  to  question  1, 100  per  cent  say  that  membership  in  the  relief  department 
is  considered  by  the  employees  to  be  compnlaory. 

In  answer  to  question  2, 100  per  cent  say  that  men  who  seek  employment  do  not 
receive  it  if  they  do  not  make  application  for  membership  in  the  relief  department 

In  answer  to  question  3,  100  per  cent  say  the  blank  application  for  membership 
in  the  relief  department  is  handed  to  the  new  employee  withort  solicitation  on  his 
part. 

In  answer  to  question  4, 100  per  cent  say  that  the  actions  of  the  company's  repre- 
sentatives are  such  as  to  make  nim  believe  that  the  filling  out  of  this  blank  by  him 
is  necessary  to  secure  employment 

In  answer  to  question  5, 69  per  cent  say  that  the  employees  who  are  already  in  the 
service  and  not  members  of  the  relief  department  are  coerced  or  intimidated  into 
joining  it  This  low  percentage  mav  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  24  per  cent 
of  the  answers  to  this  question  say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department;  conse- 
quently there  is  no  reason  to  coerce  them. 

The  answers  to  question  6  are  similarto  the  answers  given  by  the  Pennsylvania 
employees  to  the  same  question,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  show  the  many  ways  the 
company  goes  about  it  to  force  the  employees  into  the  association. 

In  answer  to  question  7, 100  per  cent  say  that  the  amount  paid  into  the  relief  fund 
by  the  emiployees  is  not  a  voluntary  contribution,  but  they  are  required  by  the  com- 
pany to  pay  it 

In  answer  to  question  8, 92  per  cent  say  that  they  think  membership  in  the  relief 
department  has  a  tendency  to  Keep  members  out  of  labor  organizations  on  account  of 
their  being  unable  to  pay  the  dues  in  both. 

In  answer  to  question  9, 33  per  cent  say  that  members  of  the  relief  department  are 
granted  special  privileges  over  those  wno  are  not  members.  This  low  percentage 
may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  40  percent  of  the  answers  to  this  question 
say  that  all  belong  to  the  relief  department 

in  answer  to  question  10, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  do  not  consider  it  foir  that 
upon  receiving  beneflta  from  the  relief  department  they  should  be  required  to  release 
the  company  from  responsibility  for  injury. 

In  answer  to  question  11, 100  per  cent  say  that  they  agree  with  the  opinion  that  the 
prime  objects  oi  railroad  companies  in  operating  relief  departments  are  to  deprive 
the  employees  of  the  right  to  recover  for  injury  and  alienate  their  interests  from  our 
brotherhoods. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  these  questions  received  from  the  lodges  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  and  papers,  sent  unsolicited  by  members  of  these  relief 
departments,  which  are  very  unfavorable  to  the  departments.  The  following  are 
some  of  them.  In  order  to  mlly  protect  the  men  who  wrote  these  letters  I  withhold 
their  names,  but  I  have  the  original  letters  here  with  me  and  would  like  to  have  the 
commission  look  them  over: 

"H.  R.  FULLBR, 

"  Wcukingtm,  D.  C. 
"The  relief  department  has  made  amendments  to  the  by-laws  without  consniting 
the  ones  who  pay  to  keep  it  up,  and  make  laws  in  which  we  have  ho  say  whatever, 
and  in  the  last  lot  of  amendments  adopted  by  them  all  of  our  members  kicked  against 
those  changes,  but  they  were  made  alt  the  same  and  they  were  given  to  us  after  they 
were  adopted  by  the  ofBcials.  We.  had  no  vote  in  the  matter  and  have  no  say  wha^ 
ever  what  shall  oe  the  laws  which  govern  us  and  what  shall  be  done  with  the  money 
we  pay  in,  and  we  don't  know  what  becomes  of  it,  only  what  they  choose  to  put  on 
paper  and  give  us,  and  no  information  will  be  given  us,  as  we  have  tried  to  find  out 
such  things  the  same  as  we  do  in  our  oym  lodge  room. 
"Yours,  fraternally." 

"Mr.  H.  RFuLutB, 

"WatkingUm,  D.  C. 
"  Dbab  Sw;  Your  letter  of  a  few  days  ago  was  received  and  contents  noted.    The 
inclosed  sheet  was  filled  out  and  inclosed  you  for  your  consideration,  etc.,  and  hope 
that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the  earliest  possible. moment  to  see  what  can  be 
done. 

"  Of  course  you  will  understand  you  will  have  to  treat  our  names  as  confidential, 
otherwise  there  will  be  consequences. 
"Fraternally,  yours." 
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"  Mr.  H.  R.  FniLKR, 

"  Legiriatiee  Bqpreieniatwe,  WaMngton,  D.  C. 
"DBAS  Sib  and  Beothxr:  Youre  of  .the  17th  received  and  noted.  Think  yon  will 
find  bUunk  O.  K.  now.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  relief  is  in  a  way  not  compul- 
sory; men  are  employed  without  jomin^  relief,  but  are  almost  forced  to  join  after- 
wards. They  are  made  to  believe  that  if  they  are  not  members  of  relief  they  may 
expect  to  get  released  at  anv  tims. 

"  Ratemally,  yours.'' 

"H.  B.  FcLtKR,  Esq. 

"Dbab  Sib  and  Brothsb:  I  think  I  can  give  yon  some  information  that  will  be 
of  use  to  yon,  bnt  if  yon  make  use  of  the  same  I  would  ask  that  my  name  be  not 
mentionea.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  relief  has  a  clause  in  their  regulations  which 
says  that  after  a  member  becomes  65  years  old  and  is  nnable  to  work  that  he  will  be 
pensioned.  My  father  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  for  49 
'  years  and  has  a  record  of  never  having  been  suspended.  He  is  now  71  years  old  and 
unable  to  work.  He  applied  for  a  pension  }xit  as  yet  has  not  received  it,  and  the 
excuse  for  not  giving  him  the  same  is  that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the  pension 
feature  to  put  any  more  on  it,  yet  the  relief  has  posters  all  around  stating  that  they 
have  money  to  lend  employees  on  houses,  etc.  My  father  has  been  a  member  ever 
since  it  started.  If  this  was  some  boss  he  would  have  got  it  without  much  trouble. 
For  what  I  pay  in  the  relief  I  can  get  about  three  times  the  benefits  in  other  organi- 
zations. 

"Yours,  in  B.,  S.,  and  I. 
"  P.  8. — Please  destroy  this  oommnnication." 

'  [Camden  Lodge  No.  267,  Brotberhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  meets  second  and  foorth  Sundays  at 

1  p.  m.] 

"Gamdkn,  N.  J.,  April  6, 1900. 
"H.  R.  FutLKB. 

"Dbab  Sib  and  BmrmsB:  Inclosed  ym  will  find  copies  of  letters  in  regard  to  the 
voluntary  relief  fund  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system.  I  have  the  original  let- 
ters in  my  possession,  but  have  promised  not  to  divulge  the  names  of  supervisor  or 
foreman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  copies  typewritten,  as  my  handwrit- 
ing is  well  known  here,  for  I  suppose  you  will  use  them  m  your  work.  Hoping  for 
the  full  success  of  vour  enterprise, 

"I  remain,  fraternally,  yours." 

The  following  are  the  copies  of  the  letters  that  were  inclosed  with  the  above 
letters- 

"Pennsylvania  Railboad,  Wisr  Jkbset  and  Seashobb  Division, 

"  Woodbury,  January  SO,  1900. 

"S . 

"Dear  Sir:  I  think  by  this  time  you  have  been  able  to  judge  if will  suit 

you  in  the  gang. 

"Please  get  him  to  join  the  relief  fund  at  once.  If  he  will  not,  get  another  man 
that  will. 

"Yours,  truly, 

" ,  Supervitor." 

"  Pennsylvania  Railboad,  West  Jebsey  and  Seashobe  Division, 

"WoodbvLry,  N.  J.,  March  90, 1900. 
"3b  afl  Foremen,  Salem  Branch  and  BridgeUm  Brartch: 

"  You  will  arrange  to  increase  your  force  April  1,  one  (1)  more  laborer,  making  a 
total  of  three  (3)  laborers  at  12  cents  per  hour.    Condition  of  employment  of  this 
man  is  that  he  join  the  relief  fund;  also  give  their  full  naihes. 
"Yours,  truly, 

" ,  Supervitor." 

Now,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  compare  the  answers  contained  in  these  tables, 
also  these  few  letters,  to  the  statement  of  President  Cowen  that  the  relief  depart- 
ment is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  the  men.  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  these 
employees  approve  an  association  which  they  are  compelled  or  forced  to  join  to  hold 
their  positions — an  association  which  takes  from  them  their  legal  rights  because  they 
draw  omefits  from  a  fund  that  they  themselves  have  created  over  80  per  cent  of?    1 
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would  answer  no.  The  manhood  and  independence  of  these  men  rebel  a^nst  such 
unjust  conditions,  and  tbev  are  opposed  to  these  associations  rather  than  in  fiivor  of 
them.  li  Mr.  Cowen  haa  said  that  99  per  cent  of  the  men  were  opposed  to  these 
associations  I  think  bis  statement  would  have  come  nearer  being  correct. 

A  very  small  per  cent  of  the  roads  operate  relief  associations;  but  they  are  slowly 
growing,  and  the  large  lines  which  now  operate  them  are  leasing  and  buying  in  new 
branches.  The  relid  departments  are  introduced  on  the  newly  acc^uirea  lines,  and 
in  this  way  are  being  extended  year  by  year.  Speaking  theoretically,  I  beueve, 
from  a  competitive  stcmdpoint,  that  the  roaas  which  operate  relief  departments  have 
an  advantage  over  those  which  'do  not,  inasmuch  as  they  reduce  damage  suits,  which 
must  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  companies  each  year.  This  was  practically 
admitted  by  Mr.  Cowen  when  he  said  that  these  associations  had  almost  entirely 
done  away  with  damage  suits.  To  put  all  roads  on  t^e  same  level  in  this  r^aid 
means  that  we  must  do  one  of  two  things— allow  these  departments  to  be  extended 
to  all  roads,  which  would  be  to  extend  an  evil  which  the  employees  would  bitterly 
resist,  or  prohibit  their  further  operation  by  the  roads  now  having  them. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1.  1898,  forbids  the  making  of 
membership  in  these  associations  a  condition  of  emplovmeiit  It  also  forbids  the 
employer  worn  requiri^  the  employee  to  enter  into  these  contracts  releasing  the 
employer  from  responsibility  for  mjuryj  but  this  law  is  being  openly  violatea  and 
dened.  In  order  to  show  to  the  commission  how  boldly  these  railroad  companies 
do  this,  I  will  quote  that  part  of  the  law  appljring  to  such  cases  and  then  quote  some 
of  the  words  used  by  these  companies  in  defiance  of  it.    The  law  reads: 

"That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer,  agent, 
or  receiver  of  sucn  employer  *  *  •  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any  per^ 
son  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract 
whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  pnipoees,  to  relexse  such  employer  from 
legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  ^y  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such 
fund  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  emplover's  contribution 
to  such  fund,  *  *  *  is  hereby  declared  to  De  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  the  district  in  which  such  offence  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each 
ofienoe  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars." 

Letter  of  President  Huntington,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Sailway,  to  the  employees 
of  that  road  on  February  16, 1900: 

«  •  *  •  Applicantsfor  employment  after  March  1,  1900,  must  become  mem- 
bers of  the  relief^ departments  beaore  entering  the  company's  service." 

President  Cowen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  when  testifying  before  this 
commission,  after  having  had  this  law  read  to  him,  said: 

"If  it  is  sought  by  that  act  to  change  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  the 
railroad  company  and  its  employees,  I  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid — that  a 
party  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  that  agreement  on  his  part,  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  the  right  to  make  that  agreement.  I  should  tase  that  position  unhesitat- 
ingly, even  if  I  thought  that  act  covered  our  department  It  is  an  enormous  advantage 
to  the  employee." 

He  was  then  asked  this  question: 

"As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  law  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional?" 

To  this  he  answered: 

"No;  I  would  not  On  the  contrary,  the  onljj  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  decision 
as  to  jts  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply  with  it" 

This  convinces  me  that  the  law  on  this  question  is  inadequate,  and  that  as  long  as 
these  relief  associations  are  allowed  to  exist  just  so  long  will  tnese  companies  take 
unfoir  advantages  of  the  employees^  and  I  tnmk  the  only  effective  remedy  is  to  leg- 
islate these  associations  out  of  existence  by  prohibiting  railroad  companies  from 
operating  them.  I  would,  however,  require  the  railroad  companies  to  still  carry  the 
insurance  of  those  employees  that  they  nave  forced  into  the  associations  and  have 
become  so  crippled  or  grown  so  old  that  no  other  insurance  company  will  insure 
them. 

Orgctnixaiioru  of  empU)yee$. — The  objects  sought  by  these  otganizations  are  to  better 
the  conditions  of  their  members  by  securing  letter  v»y,  shorter  hours,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  bettering  the  conditions  of  employment.  This  is  done  through  committees 
representing  the  employees  and  the  managements.  They  have  also  been  instrumental 
in  securing  the  passage  of  laws  by  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  which  have 
been  of  conMdenble  benefit  to  the  employees.    They  also  seek  to  raise  the  moral 
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standard  of  the  employees,  and  in  this,  aa  well  as  in  the  other  objects  sought,  thej 
have  been  to  a  great  degree  Bucceashil.  The  control  of  these  oivanizations  over  their 
members  is  such  that  they  generally  live  up  to  the  laws  and  are  governed  by  the  will 
of  a  lawful  majority  on  all  questions.  The  employees  who  are  not  members  of  these 
organizations  receive  most  of  the  benefits  that  are  procured  through  the  organiza- 
tions, the  only  exception  being  that  when  they  are  wrongfully  suspended  or  dis- 
charged they  do  not  have  the  organizations  to  assist  them.  It  would  take  many 
volumes  to  tell  all  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  these  organizations.  The 
proportion  of  the  employees  of  the  departments  represented  by  these  oivanizations 
who  belong  to  the  organizations  varies  some.  On  some  roads  nearly  IM)  per  cent 
belong,  while  on  others  it  is  as  low  as  75  per  cent 

IHifVtet  and  d^erencet  between  employers  and  employees. — The  usual  subjects  of  dis- 
pute are  increases  and  reductions  m  wages  and  conditions  of  employqaent  There 
are  also  many  disputes  over  men  being  suspended  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
wrongfully.  Of  late  years  strikes  have  not  occurred  very  often  on  railroads.  This 
is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  employees  are  well  organized  and  theofScers  of  the  roads 
give  more  consideration  to  their  complaints.  These  organizations  do  not  strike  until 
all  honorable  means  have  been  exhausted  to  settle  the  difiiculty  otherwise.  Strikes 
are  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  manner,  the  leaders  always  counseling 
against  violence.  The  effects  of  strikes,  if  resorted  to  for  good  causes,  are  beneficiu 
to  theemployees,  even  if  they  are  not  the  victors,  for  it  demonstrates  to  the  employers 
that  the  men  will  resist  injustice  when  it  is  imposed  upon  them. 

Difference  between  strikes  and  boycotts. — ^The  dinerence  between  a  strike  and  a  boycott 
is,  that  in  a  strike  the  employees  withdraw  from  the  service  of  the  employer;  and  a 
boycott  is  to  injure  the  employer's  business  by  inducing  others  not  to  patronize  his 
business. 

_  ConcUUttion,^ mediatum^and  arbitration, — 1  am  a  firm  believer  in  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  arbitration.  The  employees  generally  seek  these  means  of  settlement  of 
disputes,  but  the  employers  as  a  rule  do  not  want  to  submit  questions  to  arbitration. 
They  generally  meet  the  proposition  with  the  answer  that  they  have  nothing  to 
arbitrate;  or,  if  it  is  a  question  of  an  increase  in  wages,  they  say  that  this  ia  a  ques- 
tion that  they  can  not  afford  to  submit  to  outsiders  for  settlement;  and  if  it  is  a 
question  of  some  wrong  being  imposed  upon  the  employees  by  the  management,  they 
will  say  that  it  is  a  question  of  management,  and  they  can  not  afford  to  let  outsiders 
say  how  they  shall  manage  their  road.  They  do  not  want  to  arbitrate,  and  these 
excuses  are  given  rather  than  openly  sa^  that  they  are  not  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

Laws  and  judicial  decisions  to  ratrest  strikes. — ^The  interstate  commerce  and  antitrust 
laws  have  the  effect  of  more  or  less  repressing  strikes.  Whether  these  laws  were  so 
designed,  or  whether  it  is  the  construction  put  upon  them  by  the  courts,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

I  have  this  to  say,  however,  that  our  experience  in  the  last  few  years  with  the 
three  difierent  departments  of  our  Government  has  proven  to  us  that  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  have  been  inclined  to  deal  fairly  with  us,  while  the  judicial 
branch  has  been  inclined  to  oppress  us.  The  result  of  this  has  been  to  create  among 
the  working  class  of  people  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
courts. 

Tran^poriaium  of  United  ISates  maU  and  its  effects  on  strikes. — ^The  transportation  of 
United  Btates  mail  is  a  matter  that  figures  very  prominently  in  strikes  upon  rail- 
roads. The  companies  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  any  stoppage  of 
the  mail  means  that  the  influences  and  forces  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
brought  into  action  to  again  start  the  mails  to  moving.  In  many  instances  striking 
employees  have  agreed  to  work  and  transport  the  mails  themselves,  providing  cars 
which  did  not  contain  United  States  mail  were  not  put  in  the  same  train.  The  com- 
panies would  not  agree  to  this  and  would  allow  the  mail  to  be  delaye<l  for  days, 
where  it  could  have  been  taken  through  with  very  little  or  no  delay,  all  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ^tting  the  support  of  the  United  States  authorities  and.  prejudicing  the 
public  mind  against  the  strikers.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  force;  wherever  it  is  resorted 
to  by  strikers  or  others  it  should  be  put  down;  but  I  believe  that  men  sliould  not  be 
punished  for  interfering  with  the  United  States  mails  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  them.  I  believe  that  when  it  is  clearly  shown  to  the  Unitea  States  authorities 
that  the  mails  can  be  moved  without  delay  the  Government  should  require  the  com- 
panies to  do  so,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  delayed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting 
other  cars  through  with  them  and  to  prejudice  the  public  mind.  If  the  public 
would  stop  long  enough  to  look  into  the  ouestion  they  would  put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs;  but  they  do  not  do  this,  and  tne  strikers  have  to  stand  all  the  blame.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  where  the  mail  that  should  have  gone  in  one  car  was  divided  up 
and  a  sack  or  two  put  on  each  of  several  trains  solely  for  the  purposes  I  have  just 
meutioued. 
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•  Oompultory  or&tfrotion. — ^While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  arbitration,  I  do  not  tbink 
oompulsory  arbitration  is  a  safe  thine  for  the  workingmen.  If  arbitration  was  com- 
pulsory, it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time  imtil  courts  would  be  made  arbitrators, 
and  their  decisions  would  be  more  or  less  the  result  of  corporation  influence,  as  is 
now  the  case  so  many  times.  To  make  arbitration  compulsory  would  in  effect 
destroy  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
the  greatest  safeguard  the  working  people  have.  I  think  the  only  arbitration  that 
should  be  had  ia  that  which  is  mutually  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  to  the  controversy. 

Vie  of  irUoxicants  by  railway  employee$. — ^Therewas  a  time  when  intoxicating  liquors 
were  used  bv  railway  employees  to  an  extent  that  endangered  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  the  public,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  this  is  not  the  case  now.  This  reform 
has  been  brought  about,  I  might  say,  by  these  organizations.  It  is  true  that  many 
companies  have  very  stringent  rules  against  drinking,  but  they  have  not  had  the 
effect  that  these  organizations  have.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  railroad  official  who 
has  had  any  dealings  with  these  organizations  who  would  not  say  that  the  organiza- 
tions should  be  given  a  great  amount  of  credit  for  what  they  have  done  toward  rais- 
ingthe  moral  standard  of  the  employees. 

Effect  of  rate  vxvn  upon  raUway  vxtges. — I  can  not  give  you  any  positive  evidence  of 
where  rate  wars  have  directly  aifected  wages,  but  there  ia  no  question  but  what  wages 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  revenues  received  for  the  transportation  of 
freipfht  and  passengers.  One  of  the  great  arguments  used  by  lailroad  companies 
against  increases  in  wages  is  low  freight  rates.  The  employees  dislike  to  see  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  roads  diminished;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  like  to  see  the 
roads  prosperous  and  making  mone};,' because  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  ask 
for  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  without  any  fear  of  being  met  with  the  argument 
that  the  revenues  will  not  permit  the  granting  of  these  requests. 

JSjfed  of  tickei  brokerage  upon  railway  tuages. — ^The  same  arguments  that  I  have  used 
agamst  rate  wars  are  equally  as  applicable  to  the  question  of  ticket  brokerage.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  scalping  business  has  taken  many  dollars  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  roads.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  scalping  businesa  ia 
based  and  buUt  upon  deception,  fraud,  and  forgery,  and  it  should  be  prohibited  by 
law.  That  class  of  employees  which  has  the  greatest  grievance  against  the  scalping 
business  is  our  passenger  conductors.  The  extra  amount  of  work  necessarily  put 
upon  passenger  conductors  by  the  companies,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  Boilper,  together  with  the  many  unpleasant  duties  they  are  required  to  perform 
in  order  to  carnr  out  the  rules  and  protect  themselves,  have  made  that  position  a 
very  disagreeable  one. 

I  have  nere  a  few  samples  of  tickets  and  mileage  books  that  we  use,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  explain  to  you  just  how  they  are  to  be  treated  by  conductors,  when  pre- 
sented for  transportation,  and  the  extra  precautions  that  they  are  required  to  take  to 
assure  themselves  that  they  have  not  been  manipulated  by  the  scalpers. 

^ed  ofwitering  Oock  on  raihvay  waget. — If  stock  is  watered  the  difficulty  in  pay- 
iiwdividends  on  all  the  stock  becomes  greater,  and  this,  I  believe,  has  a  tendency  to 
anect  wages. 

^ect  of  ToUway  eoruolidaiiont  upon  raUvxaj  employment  and  wages. — ^The  effect  of 
railway  consolidations  has  in  some  cases  b^n  detrimental  to  employees,  while  in 
others  it  has  been  beneficial. 

In  cases  where  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  are  unfovorable  on  the 
absorbing  lines,  the  employees  of  the  lines  absorbed  are  required  to  submit  to  these 
unfavorable  conditions,  rarticularly  is  this  so  in  regard  to  relief  associations,  as  the 
lines  operating  them  generally  extend  them  to  the  newly  acquired  roads. 

In  cases  where  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  are  more  favorable  on 
the  absorbing  lines,  the  employees  of  the  lines  absorbed  generally  share  in  these  good 
conditions.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  small  branch  lines  have  been 
absorbed  and  the  employees  thereof  were  benefited  to  a  great  d^ree  by  the  consoli- 
dation, for  the  reason  that  the  wages  and  conditions  on  tne  absorbing  Imes  were  bet- 
ter than  on  the  small  lines.  I  believe,  however,  that  much  of  this  difference  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  employees  on  the  large  lines  axe  well  organized  and  have  brought 
about  these  good  conditions,  while  the  employees  on  the  small  lines  were  not  organ- 
ized and  did  not  have  the  same  opportunities  for  bettering  their  conditions. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 
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Wabhimotom,  D.  C,  June  14,  1900.- 

TESinCOHT  OF  KE.  M.  &.  BACOH, 

Freight  Manager  of  the  Mkhigan  AUaUi  Company. 

The  commiseion  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
M.  K.  !&u;on,  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  freight  manager  of  the  Michigan  Alkali  Ompany, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  your  name,  postroffice  address,  and  occnpa^ 
tion. — A.  M.  R.  Bacon;  post-office  address,  Wyandotte,  Mich. ;  manu&ctnring  bua- 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  You  said  manufacturing  business;  what  is  your  relation- 
ship to  this  companv? — A.  I  manage  the  freight  matters. 

Q.  You  man^e  the  frei^t  matters  for  this  company? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  Have  you  a  paper  which  you  desire  to  read  to  the  com- 
mission?— A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  may  read  your  paper. 

(The  witness  read  nis  paper,  as  follows:) 

The  Michi«in  Alkali  Company  was  established  by  Capt.  John  B.  Ford,  "the 
father  of  the  Plate  Glass  Industry  in  America,"  and  founder  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  CompNany  (but  not  of  the  trust) .  It  is  strictly  a  family  affair,  a  family  corpo- 
ration consisting  of  himself,  his  1  surviving  son,  and  3  grandsons,  and  6  grand- 
daughters, no  one  outside  of  the  family  owning  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock. 

The  manufacture  of  our  principal  products  is  based  on  salt,  of  which  we  have  a 
stratum  averaging  over  300  feet  in  thickness,  underlying  our  property.  Labor  enters 
largely  into  the  cost  of  manufacture.  We  employ  about  2,000  men,  and,  counting 
the  raw  material,  which  exceeds  1,500  tons  daily,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  cost  would  be  for  labor.  We  pay  good  wages  to  the  laborer,  the 
common  laborer  at  our  quarry  getting  $1.50  per  day,  and  we  pay  all  employees  in 
cash  at  r^ular  intervals.  We  consume  daily  700  tons  of  coal,  100  tons  of  coke,  and 
700  tons  of  limestone,  and,  during  the  year,  many  hundred '  tons  of  ammonia;  and 
send  forward,  every  day  in  the  year,  500  tons  of  finished  products,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  commonly  known  as  soda  ash,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  caustic  soda,  and 
500  barrels  of  Portland  cement. 

The  soda  ash  is  what  is  known  as  light  or  soap  makers'  ash  and  dense  or  glass 
makers'  ash,  the  average  test  of  each  being  above  58  per  cent  pure  alkali,  and  is 
shipped  in  bulk,  bags,  and  barrels — light  ash  in  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  dense  ash 
in  bags  of  400  pounds  each,  light  ash  in  barrels  of  300  pounds  each,  and  dense  ash  in 
barrels  of  570  pounds  each. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  ia  the  baking  soda  of  commerce,  and  is  shipped  in  bags,  kegs, 
and  barrels,  the  barrels  weighing  420  ptounds  each,  including  barrel. 

Caustic  soda,  for  soap  makers,  refiners  of  oils,  etc.,  is  shipped  in  sheet-steel  drums 
of  750  pounds  each. 

Portland  cement  is  shipped  in  barrels  of  400  pounds  each,  or  bags  of  100  pounds 
each. 

We  ship  in  carload  lots,  and  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  care,  and  our  products  are 
pretty  well  distributed  over  the  United  States,  except  to  some  parts  of  the  West  and 
South,  where  the  freights  are  against  us. 

It  is  in  regard  to  freight  matters  that  I  would  make  a  short  statement,  basing  my 
conclusions  on  our  own  experience  in  shipping  our  products — heavy  freight. 

Our  incoming  and  outgomg  freights  amount  to  over  2,000  tons  daily,  so  you  will 
sec  that  freight  matters  are  quite  an  item  to  us. 

Our  barrel  goods  take  barrels  about  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  the  drum  of 
caustic  soda  is  about  the  shape  of  the  barrel,  and  takes  up  the  same  space  in  the  car. 

To  show  you  the  relative  size  and  weight  of  our  packages,  we  will  use  for  illust^8^• 
tration  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  (including  barrel)  weighs  212  pounds — though  flour 
in  the  market  is  a  much  more  valuable  product;  and  we  will  take  15  tons  as  a  mini- 
Jiinm  carload: 

A  barrel  ol  flour  weighs  212  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  143  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  dense  ash  weighs  570  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  52  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  light  ash  weighs  .'jOO  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  100  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  bicarbonate  weighs  420  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  70  barrels. 
A  barrel  of  cement  weighs  400  pounds;  a  15-ton  car  would  contain  75  barrels. 
A  drum  of  caustic  weighs  750  pounds;  a  l.'i-ton  rvr  wovld  contain  40  drums. 

You  (an  readily  see  that  our  products  must  not  Ix)  considered  or  ciissed  with  lipht 
freight  that  takes  up  space  in  the  cars,  without  the  weight  to  make  even  the  mini- 
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mum  carload  of  15  tons,  when  loaded  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  car,  nor  should  it  be 
classed  with  bulky,  unwieldy  freight  that  would  take  several  men  to  handle  in  load- 
ing and  unloading.  Our  goods  are  compact,  put  up  in  packages  that  are  easily 
handled,  and  every  car  is  loaded  to  its  full  capacity,  and,  as  a  ruk,  we  send  forwaid 
our  shipments  in  carloads  of  20  to  30  tons  eacn. 

Yet  tne  railroads  charge  us  at  the  rate  of  $1.09  to  take  a  barrel  of  ash  to  Boston, 
when  shipping  in  carload  lots,  or  |1.42}  for  a  drum  of  caustic,  while  they  will  take  a 
barrel  of  nour  to  the  same  place  for  37  cents  (based  on  1899  rate).  We  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  flour  is  a  staple  article  and  should  be  favored  in  making  freight 
rates,  but  that  favor  should  not  be  carried  to  extremes. 

For  the  better  comparing,  I  will  tabulate  the  freight,  carload  lots,  to  a  few  of  our 
princiiJtil  shipping  points  on  a  barrel  of  flour  and  four  of  our  products,  from 
Wyandotte,  to  wit: 


To- 


Boston 

New  York... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore... 
Richmond... 
Chattanooga 

Atlanta 

New  Orleans 
Memphis 


Barrel 

Barrel 

Barrel  bi- 

Drum 

dense  ash. 

light  ash. 

carbonate. 

caustic. 

OaUt. 

OmU. 

CmUt. 

Cents. 

109.3 

87 

79.8 

142.5 

91.2 

48 

67.2 

120 

79.8 

42 

68.8 

106 

74.1 

89 

64.6 

97.5 

94 

49.5 

69.3 

12S.7 

189.6 

aoe.2 

188.1 

84 
108 
96 

.205.8 
260 
138.6 

285 
405 
247.5 

102.6 

64 

75.6 

186 

Barrel 

flour. 


CaUt. 
37. 1 
82.8 
23.6 
27.6 
26.6 


For  the  purpose  of  making  comparisons,  let  us  see  what  the  freight  on  our  products 
would  be  per  car,  taking  a  minimum  carload  of  16  tons,  and  also  see  what  the  freight 
would  be  on  an  average  train  of  30  cars,  supposing  we  shipped  a  train  load  to  these 
same  points,  also  giving  the  approximate  number  of  miles  from  Wyandotte  that  the 
car  would  travel,  to  wit: 


To- 

Miles. 

Product. 

Railroad 
charges, 
carload. 

Railroad 

charges, 

train  of  SO 

cars. 

Rate  per 

100 
pounds. 

760 
700 
666 
696 
774 
578 
716 
1,000 
700 

387.  OO 
48.00 
42.00 
39.00 
49.50 
147.00 
196.00 
99.00 
69.00 

31,710 
1,440 
1,260 
1,170 
1,485 
4,410 
6,850 
2,970 
2,070 

Onite. 
19 

New  York  

do 

16 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

do 

14 

do 

13 

do 

51' 

Chattanooga 

Atlanta 

do 

65 

New  Orleans 

»3 

do 

23 

There  must  be  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  makit^,  of  freight  classi- 
fication, that  would  produce  such  figures  as  these.  Why  should  it  cost  $195  to  haul 
a  carload  from  Wyandotte  to  Atlanta,  a  distance  of  716  miles,  when  you  can  take  the 
same  carload  from  Wyandotte  to  New  York,  about  700  miles,  for  $48?  Why  should 
it  cost  $4,410  to  haul  a  train  load  from  Wyandotte  to  Chattanooga — 578  miles — when 
you  can  take  the  same  train  load  656  miles,  to  Philadelphia,  for  $1,260?  Why 
should  the  rate  be  23  cents  to  Memphis  and  only  16  cents  to  New  York,  the  distance 
from  Wyandotte  to  either  place  being  about  the  same — 700  miles? 

There  is  something  wrong  with  afreight  classification  that  puts  bulk,  keg,  bag,  and 
barrel  goods  in  the  same  classification  as  paper-package  goods,  as  is  the  case  in  classi 
fying  all  bicarbonate  soda,  putting  it  in  tne  fifth  class. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  makes  the  freight 
from  Wyandotte  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  28  cents  per  100  pounds  on  soda  ash,  and  38 
cents  per  100  on  caustic  soda,  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  when  all  of  our 
shipping  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  put  these  two  products  in  one  and  the  same 
cla4<s — the  sixth  class. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  makes  a  rate 
of  36  cents  on  soda  ash,  and  54  cents  on  caustic  soda,  a  difference  of  18  cents  per  100, 
from  Wyandotte  to  Atlanta. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits  the 
different  traffic  associations  to  make  the  classifications  of  the  same  products  different 
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in  the  different  associations.  One  classification  of  the  same  products  should  hold 
good  in  each  and  every  other  traffic-aesociatiou  territory  into  or  through  which  it 
may  pass. 

One  classification  of  the  same  product  should  be  snfilcient  and  that  classification 
should  be  the  same  on  that  product  all  over  the  United  States. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits  the 
traffic  associations  to  raise  the  freight  rates  at  pleasure  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
This  puts  the  manufacturer  all  at  sea  in  making  contracts,  when  he  has  no  assurance 
that  the  rates  on  which  the  contract  is  based  may  not  be  raised  at  any  time  during 
the  life  of  the  contract.  As  witness  the  freight  rates  on  our  products  from  Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.,  to  Richmond,  Va.,  within  the  year  1899  raised  from  13  cents  per  100 
(same  rate  as  Baltimore)  tc  24  cents  per  100,  then  changed  to  16^  cents  per  100; 
then,  on  January  1,  1900,  back  to  13  cents  x>er  100;  then,  on  January  23  (less  than  a 
month)  again  raised  to  16J  cents  per  100. 

Can  it  De  contended  that  such  a  vacillating  policy  is  right?  Doesn't  justice  to 
both  the  manufacturer  and  consumer  demand  that  there  should  be  some  stability  in 
making  and  maintaining  reasonable  freight  rates? 

There  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  system  of  freight  classification  that  permits 
not  only  an  excessive  but  a  prohibitive  freight  rate  to  Southern  seaboard  cities  and 
cities  contiguous  thereto  or  within  a  few  hundred  miles  where  ocean  freights  come 
into  competition.  As  witness  the  freight  rate  of  36  cents  per  100  on  soda  ash,  54 
cents  per  100  on  caustic  soda,  and  65  cents  on  bicarbonate  soda  from  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  English  products  can  be  delivered  via  Savannah  at  a 
much  lower  rate.  And  witness  further  a  rate  of  23  cents  per  100  from  Wyandotte 
to  Memphis,  and  a  rate  of  33  cents  per  100  from  Wyandotte  to  New  Orleans,  while 
the  same  goods  are  laid  down  in  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool,  England,  with  a 
freight  rate  of  only  10.7  cents  per  100.  Why  is  it  that  we  can  meet  the  English 
competition  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  cities  and  points  contiguous  thereto  and  not  in 
Southern  cities?  It  is  all  owing  to  a  system  of  classification  by  traffic  associations 
that  permits  such  prohibitive  freightrrate  making. 

Where  there  is  a  wrong,  there  should  be  a  remedy.  That  remedy  must  come 
through  legislation — through  Congress. 

There  should  be  but  one  traffic  association  in  the  United  States;  that  traffic  associ- 
ation, under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should  make 
all  the  freight  scheaules. 

There  should  be  no  Central  Traffic  Association.  There  should  be  no  Western  Traffic 
Association.  There  should  be  no  Southern  Traffic  Association.  One  traffic  association 
is  enough.  Let  one  traffic  association  make  the  freight  rates,  and  then  we  will  know 
what  those  rates  are.  As  it  is,  we  are  all  at  sea.  We  start  our  goods  under  one 
classification.  They  may  pass  through  one  or  two  other  traffic  association's  terri- 
tory, and  finally  arrive  in  another,  taking  a  different  classification  through  each  dif- 
ferent traffic  association's  territory  which  it  may  pass  or  enter.  The  difierent  traffic 
associations  now  have  different  rates.  Compare  the  Central  Traffic  Association  rates 
with  those  of  the  Western.  Then  compare  those  two  with  the  Southern  Traffic 
Association.  Go  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  you 
are  all  at  sea  when  comparing  their  classifications  with  those  of  the  Central  Traffic 
Association  schedules. 

Take  our  products — caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  and  bicarbonate — for  illustration.  They 
each  take  the  same  classification  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
to  all  the  principal  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
cross  either  of  the  rivers,  and  you  will  find  a  different  classification  for  each  pnwuct — 
a  general  "mix  up." 

The  recent  raise  in  freight  rates  on  some  products  is  an  outrage  on  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  consumer. 

I  believe  1892  was  considered  "flush  times"  with  the  railroads  of  this  country. 
Then  came  a  time  of  depression  in  all  kinds  of  business,  but  the  railroads  did  not 
put  down  their  rates  during  these  hard  times,  and  the  rates  considered  high  enough 
for  the  flush  times  of  1892,  and  which  have  been  prevailing  ever  since  up  to  the  end 
of  1899,  should  be  high  enough  for  1900.  They  claim  the  cost  of  equipment  has 
been  increased,  but  that  increase  is  offset  by  the  decreased  cost  of  operation,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  reports  of  the  railroads  show  that  their  earnings  have  increased,  while  the 
cost  of  operating  the  roads  has  decreased,  and  these  same  reports  show  that  the  rail- 
roads made  good  dividends  with  the  rates  existing  in  1899,  and  there  was  no  good 
reason  to  raise  the  rates  on  January  1, 1900.  But  they  say  they  must  share  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  They  did  and  would  share  m  the  general  prosperity 
under  the  old  rates,  as  shown  by  the  increased  business  that  exceeds  the  capacity 
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and  equipment  of  the  road,  so  much  ao  that  they  have  been  troubled  to  take  care  of 
and  move  the  business  that  has  come  to  them  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Prosperity  is  not  stimulated  or  advanced  by  raising  freight  rates,  but  by  the  accu- 
mnlatin);  and  increased  volume  of  business. 

The  people  and  the  factories  of  the  United  States  gave  the  railroads  business  when 
busineeB  was  stagnant — all  through  the  hard  times — when  there  was  scarcely  a  margin 
for  profits.  Now  that  they  have  a  possible  chance  to  make  pood  their  losses,  they 
are  a^ked  to  share  their  profits  with  the  railroads  by  paying  mcreased  freight  rates. 

Freight  traffic  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  rates  would  nave  a  tendency  to  build 
np  the  country  and  encourage  manufactories  and  help  the  people  generally  along  the 
routes  traversed  by  or  contiguous  to  the  different  railroads  of  the  country. 

All  manufactories  must  have  raw  material,  and  for  diversified  industnes  you  sel- 
d(xn,  if  ever,  find  all  the  raw  material  in  one  localiU'.  You  must  depend  on  the 
nilroads  to  bring  the  different  materials  together.  Everything  depends  on  reason- 
able freight  rates.  In  localities  where  freights  are  excessive,  you  will  find  no  big 
factories. 

Take  the  South,  for  illustration,  with  its  great  natural  resources.  It  should  be 
the  home  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  plants  in  the  world.  Let  the  railroads  give 
that  country  reasonable  freight  rates,  then  watch  the  country  prosper.  Then  see 
the  diversified  industries  that  will  gather  there.  Then  note  the  increased  business  of 
the  railroads  from  every  point  of  the  compass  to  her  Rowing  manufacturing  centers. 
I  can  see  no  effort  or  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  bring  this  about.  It 
can  only  come  from  a  reasonable  and  just  classification  of  freight  rates,  by  one  traffic 
asMxdation,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
most  be  given  power  to  enforce  its  mandates. 

The  transportation  problem  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  now  confronting  the 
American  people,  and  it  is  growing  in  magnitude  daily,  and  the  quicker  Congress 
grapples  with  it  the  better  for  the  people  and  the  better  for  the  railroads  themselves. 

"niere  was  no  good  reason  for  the  recent  raise  in  freight  rates.  The  dividends 
earned  by  the  raSroads  in  1898  were  greater  than  were  ever  earned  in  the  history 
of  any  country.  So  1898  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  prosperous  year  for  the 
railroads.  Yet  we  find  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  gross  earnings 
exceeded  the  previous  fiscal  year  by  $59,927,186,  the  total  gross  earnings  being 
$1,307,253,484.  When  you  consider  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  railroads  themselves 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  any  line's  income  is  derived  from  freights,  you  will 
readily  conclude  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  railroads  to  raise  their  freight 
rates  this  year. 

While  on  this  subject  of  freight  matters,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  give  you  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  freight  on  our  fuel  supply.  To  bum  our  700  tons  of  lime- 
stone daily  we  must  bum  100  tons  of  coke.  To  keep  our  machinery  running,  we  must 
bum  700  tons  of  coal  each  and  every  day  throughout  the  year.  The  f reigh  t  rate  on  our 
coke  has  been  raised  65  cents  per  ton  above  last  year's  rate.  This  is  $55  per  day  on 
our  100  tons  daily  supply,  or,  in  other  words,  we  will  have  to  pay  $20,075  more 
freight  on  coke,  alone,  this  year  than  we  did  last  year  or  any  previous  year.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?    An  advance  of  $20,075  on  one  year's  supply  of  coke  alone. 

In  answer  to  our  protest  on  this  raise,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Bailroad  says: 
"  The  advance  in  our  rates  over  last  year's  is  55  cents.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
been  the  advance  in  the  oven  price  of  coke  to  the  Alkali  Company,  but  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  times  55  cents.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  complaint  is  more  appropriate  to  the  coke  people  than  to  the  railroad 
company." 

I  suppose  that  this  answer  is  based  on  the  theory  that  if  you  find  a  man  that  has 
been  robbed  of  everything  but  his  clothes,  you  must  pitch  in  and  take  the  clothing. 

We  have  also  heard  that  the  freight  rates  on  coal  would  be  raised.  In  this  con- 
nection I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Fuller,  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association,  to  wit: 

"RailrcMds  do  not  sign  written  agreements  when  they  enter  into  a  pool  to  control 
a  certain  product,  but  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  roads  of  the  anthracite 
coal  district  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  just  as  binding  as  any  agreement  ever  written. 
They  are  combined  not  only  to  control  the  rates  on  coal,  but  also  to  control  the 
price  of  coal,  and  they  will  permit  only  a  certain  amount  to  be  hauled  at  any  rate, 
in  order  to  keep  the  supply  down  and  the  price  up. 

"There  has  never  be«n  a  time  in  thehistory  of  the  trade,  no  matter  how  great  the 
demand,  when  the  mines  were  allowed  to  produce  all  they  could.  The  roads  do  not 
tell  us  that  they  can  not  furnish  the  (tars — the^  simply  say  they  will  not;  and  if  one 
appealed  to  the  law  he  would  be  involved  in  htigation  that  would  last  a  lifetime." 
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We  put  in  a  protest  to  the  traffic  association  that  met  in  New  York  City  on  Janu- 
ary 22  against  the  raise  in  freight  rates  on  our  different  products.  To  this  pro- 
test we  received  answers  from  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Freicht  Association  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Official  Traffic  Association.  Entirely  different  answers  were 
made,  and,  as  neither  touched  a  single  point  in  our  protest,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  but  very  little  attention  is  given  to  the  protests  of  shippers;  but  the 
Central  Freight  Association  admits,  in  its  answer,  that  no  one  of  the  traffic  associa- 
tions knows  the  reason  of  the  rates  of  any  of  the  other  traffic  associations. 

Where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire.  Something  must  be 
wrong  somewhere.    The  railroads  must  be  at  fault 

In  the  traffic  association  is  where  a  gr^t  deal  of  the  trouble  lies.  Sometbingmost 
be  done  to  remedy  the  wrong.  I  realize  that  no  person  should  criticise  openly 
unless  be  is  able  to  suggest  a  remedy,  and  that  that  remedy  should  be  open  to  criti- 
cism.    Mv  suggestion  IS  this: 

There  should  be  but  one  freight  or  traffic  association,  and  that  association  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  power  given  the 
commission  to  enforce  its  mandates.  That  association  should  be  composed  of  6  rail- 
road men  and  3  business  men,  representing  business  independent  of  the  railroads. 
The  6  railroad  men  should  be  practical  railroad  men,  selected  or  suggested  by  the 
railroads  themselves  and  appomted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — one 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  from  the  Pacific  coast,  one  from  the  Gulf  coast,  one 
from  the  Great  J^kes  section,  and  one  from  the  middle  interior;  the  salaries,  if 
feasible,  to  be  paid  by  the  railroads;  and  the  other  6  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  paid  by  the  Government,  and  should 
represent  the  6  classifications  of  freight,  and  be  appointed  from  shippers  represented 
by  the  class  of  freight  which  each  represents  (or  of  which  class  of  freight  he  handles 
the  greater  quantity);  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  member  representing  the  first 
class  to  be  appointed  from  shippers  of  freight  taking  that  rating  or  classification; 
then  a  member  representing  the  second  class,  the  third  class,  the  fourth  class,  the 
fifth  class,  and  the  sixth  class,  each  to  be  chosen  from  shippere  of  freight  taking  the 
rate  or  classification  which  he  is  to  represent,  these  12  members  to  hold  quarterly 
or  monthly  meetings  to  fix  rates,  etc,  all  rat^  to  be  promulgated  by  the  1st  day  of 
October  in  each  and  every  year,  and  to  take  effect  and  be  in  operation  for  one  year 
(unless  lowered)  from  the  1st  day  of  January  following;  and  no  raise  in  rates  shall 
take  effect  during  the  year. 

The  CuIIom  bill  is  all  right  in  some  particulars,  but,  in  my_  opinion,  it  does  not 
wholly  cover  the  ground  that  should  be  covered  by  national  legislation  at  this  time. 
The  bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  is  all  right  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  does  not  go  far  enough. 

1  recognize  the  value  of  the  railroads  to  this  country,  and  would  not  do  them  an 
injustice.    I  also  recognize  the  right  of  the  people,  and  would  see  justice  done  them. 

The  railroads  are  public  carriers.  They  must  depend  upon  the  people  for  their 
business.  When  the  people  prosper,  the  business  of  the  railroads  is  increased,  and 
the V  prosper.  When  freight  rates  are  advanced  and  made  to  pay  all  .the  product 
will  bear,  or  more,  it  strikes  directly  at  the  people,  the  consumers,  and  swells  the 
prosperity  of  the  railroads  many  hundred  per  cent  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 

The  increased  business  of  the  country  is  sufficient  compensation  to  the  railroads 
without  raising  the  freight  rates.  For  proof  of  this  assertion,  you  have  simply  to 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  railroads  themselves  for  the  years  1898  and  1899. 

The  railroads  can  condemn,  take  private  property,  and  build  wheresoever  they 
will;  they  can  go  through  your  yard,  through  your  farm,  tear  down  your  house. 
They  are  granted  public  franchises.  They  carry  the  Government  mails.  Their 
property  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Then  is  it  any  more  than  right  to 
ask  that  all  traffic  rates  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  their  protectors,  the 
United  States  Government?  . 

The  reason  given  by  the  railroatls  for  the  existence  of  so  many  or  different  freight 
or  traffic  associations  is  that  the  Eastern  railroads  do  not  know  the  conditions  with 
which  the  Western  roads  have  to  contend  in  fixing  classifications  and  freight  rates; 
that  the  Northern  railroads  do  not  know  the  conditions  prevailing,  and  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  railroads  of  the  South;  that  the  East,  the  West,  "the  North,  the  South 
do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  middle  interior,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  they  con- 
tend that  the  different  freight  or  traffic  associations  are  necessary.  It  is  to  overcome 
these  objections,  or  to  meet  these  reasons,  rather,  that  I  would  select  railroad  men 
from  the  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  as  heretofore  sug^ted.  This  would  be  treat- 
ing the  railroads  with  fairness,  while  the  business  men,  independentof  the  railroads, 
selected  from  shippers  distributed  over  the  country,  representing  the  six  different 
freight  classifications,  would  be  fair  to  the  shippijig  interests  of  the  country.    This 
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may  look  like  a  latfaer  large  Bnbcommission  or  association,  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  look 
at  tne  number  of  men  required  by  the  railroads  to  do  this  same  work.  It  would 
require  more  work  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  attend  to,  and 
as  millions,  ye..-,  billions,  of  dollars  are  involved,  in  which  the  people  are  interested, 
this  subcommission  or  association  should  be  large  enough  to  do  the  work  right;  and 
while  it  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
that  commission  of  itself,  for  want  of  numbers,  would  be  unable  to  do  the  necessary 
work  thoroughly  and  svstematically. 

Vice-Presiaent  Clongn,  of  the  Great  Northern  B^lroad,  makes  the  statement  that 
le  is  opposed  to  the  pending  amendments  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  because  they 

five  judicial  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  make  its  decisions 
nal.  He  says  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  commission  to  establish  rates  and 
claasifications  of  freights  in  all  parts  of  the  country  without  knowing  the  local  con- 
ditions and  requirements  that  Dear  upon  the  question.  If  Congress  can  del^ate 
power  to  a  commission  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  and  regulate  other  matters  in  the 
new  possessions,  it  surely  could  delegate  the  supervision  of  freight  classifications  and 
rates  to  a  commission — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

There  should  be  an  increase  in  the  President's  family — I  mean  his  political  house- 
hold— to  the  extent  of  creating  two  new  departments,  at  least,  in  his  Cabinet.  There 
should  be  a  department  of  transportation  and  a  department  of  manufactures.  The 
business  interests  of  the  country  warrant  it,  and  present  conditions  demand  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  these  matters. 

^  Now.  while  we  are  teaching  statesmanship  to  our  swarthy  neighbors  of  the  Antilles, 
or  estaolishing  a  habitation  for  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
wrapping  the  American  flag  around  the  dusky  inhabitants  of  Samoa,  or  giving  "up- 
to-date"  civilization  to  the  island  of  Guam,  or  while  chasing  that  little  Drown  man 
of  the  Luzon,  or  while  serenely  watehing  the  eventual  destruction  of  that  small 
cradle  of  liberty  in  South  Africa  by  overwhelming  numbers,  where  the  wild  Boer 
has  proven  himself  the  equal  of  the 'British  lion,  man  for  man;  while  contemplating 
all  these  things  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  matters — big  problems — that  demand 
our  attention  right  here  at  home,  and  that  the  freight  transportation  problem  is  one 
of  them,  and  should  have  serious  consideration  by  our  national  legislators.  And 
due  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  schemes  for  ship  canals  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Great  lAkes,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Hudson,  with  a  view  to  helpmg 
to  solve  the  inland  transportation  problem. 

Then  there  is  the  trust  problem,  which  you  have  been  considering.  Then  there 
may  be  another  problem — a  railroad  trustr—confronting  us.  As  to  whether  a  combi- 
nation is  right,  depends  upon  the  object  for  which  it  is  organized.  No  combination 
is  ri^ht  that  wOuld  curtail  the  reasonable  wages  now  paid  for  labor  or  that  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  people.  No  combination  is  ri^ht  that  is  organized  to  increase 
the  cost  of  the  neceeaanes  of  life  or  a^nst  the  busmess  interests  of  the  country.  No 
combination  is  right  that  would  limit  the  resources  of  the  country  or  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  stagnate  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  country.  No  com- 
bination is  right  that  has  for  its  object  the  anninilation  of  reasonable  competition  in 
any  branch  of  business. 

A  railroad  trust  might  mean  all  these  and  more  too,  and  should  have  due 
consideration. 

I  take  the  following  extracts  from  an  interesting  two-column  article  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  of  date  March  12,  1900,  under  the  headlines: 

MIGHTY   POOL  OV  BAILWAYS — COAL  TRADE  IN   ITS  QRASP,  ETC. 

*  *  *  The  impression  has  gone  out  that  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  made  last 
Satarday  by  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  railroads,  because  of  the  uprising  against  the 
heavy  advances  made  January  1,  will  very  greatly  lessen  the  anticipated  profits  of 
the  railroads.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Most  of  these  reductions  cover  less 
than  carload  lots  and  do  not  greatly  affect  the  great  bulk  of  tonnage.  Furthermore, 
the  effect  of  the  15  per  cent  cut  on  third-class  practically  amounts  to  the  restoration 
of  these  rates  in  a  few  cases  to  the  basis  prevailmg  before  January  1,  and  is,  in  reality, 
only  a  sop  to  small  shippers. 

The  situation  is  bat  Uttle  changed  in  r^ard  to  the  enormous  profits  of  railroads 
nnder  the  new  classiflcation. 

ProfUi  e^imated. — The  increased  profits  in  coal,  as  a  result  of  the  advances  in  trans- 
portation rates,  some  already  announced  in  certain  parts,  and  others  to  be  named  on 
April  1,  will  increase  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  upward  of  $16,484,314  in  this  one 
industry  alone.  But  the  aim  has  been  to  take  in  other  large  products,  and  a  careful 
compntatioQ  of  tbe  increased  profits  that  will  accrue  to  the  railroads  gives  a  net  gain 
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of  more  than  131,000,000  annually  for  nine  of  the  leading  tmnk  lines.  The  railroads, 
for  which  statistics  are  here  given,  are  the  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania,  Erie, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  Lehigi.  Valley,  New  Jersey  Central,  Reeuling, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Delaware  and  Hudson.  In  each  case  the  data  is  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Jersey  Central,  in  which  the  figures 
of  1898  are  used  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  increase.  Following  are  the  tabulated 
exhibits: 

PBOFTT8  ON  COAL  AND  COKK. 

Tablb  1. — Increased  profits  qf  f  16,484,000  on  coal  and  coke  and  more  than  f  15,000,000 
on  other  freight  a*  result  of  advances  in  rates. 


New  York  Centnl.. 

Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

New  Jersey  Central 

Reading 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Delaware  and  Hudson 


Coal  and 
coke(aver- 
ase  advance 

15  cents  a 
ton). 


Other  freight 

(average 

advance  10 

cents  a  ton). 


Tom. 

6,864,964 
82,216,460 
11,363,640 

7,278,218 
13,067,636 

5, 08,%  718 
13,735,316 
13,712,273 

6,767,170 


Tom. 

18,701,620 

68,483,587 

13,653,304 

5,330.297 

8,467,046 

7,874,200 

11,385,928 

11,344.906 

4,373,936 


Total  freight 

and  extra 

profits. 


Tons. 

25,366,470 
100,700,037 
24,916.944 
12,608.607 
21,634,582 
12, 959, 918 
26,121,248 
26,057,178 
11,141,106 


ADDITIONAL  PROFITS. 


New  York  Central 

Pennsylvania 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

New  Jersey  Central i... 

Reading 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Delaware  and  Hudson 


•999,243 
4,832,467 
1,704,546 
1,091,731 
1,960,130 
762,867 
2,060,297 
1,056,888 
1,015,106 


$1,870,162 

6,848,368 

l,35!i,3S0 

633,029 

846,704 

787, 420 

1,138,592 

1,134,490 

437,393 


869,396 
680,826 
059,876 
624,760 
806,834 
560,217 
198,SX9 
191,328 
462,496 


ON   MANDFACTOEKD   OOOD8. 

Tablr  2. — Additional  profits  in  Iratuportation  of  manufactured  goods  and  merchandise. 


New  York  Central 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  And  Western  . 

Lehigh  Valley 

Delaware  and  Hudson 


Manufac- 
tures (aver- 
age advance 

25  cents  a 
ton). 


Ibtu. 
1,775,343 
3,689,062 
910,771 
1,461.239 
1,269,079 


Merchandise 

(average 
advance  25 
cents  a  ton). 


Tbm. 
2, 490, 921 
1,087,136 

765,816 
1,926,219 

162, 766 


Total  ton- 
nage (two 
classes). 


Tbfw. 
4,266,264 
4,776,198 
1,666,587 
8,387,458 
1,331,836 


ADDITIOKAL  PROFITS. 


New  York  Central 

Erie 

Lehigh  Valley 

Delaware  and  Hudson 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 


$443,835 
922,265 
365,309 
817,269 
227,667 


•622,780 
271,784 
481,554 
40,689 
188,954 


n,  064, 066 

1,194,049 

846,864 

332,958 

416, 846 
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Table  3. — How  the  mcreated  prqfilt  vnll  be  equal  to  more  than  S  per  cent  on  a  combined 

capital  of  fl,0O0,O0O,0O0. 


Railroads. 


New  York  Central 

PeniuylTania 

Erie 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Weatem 

Lehigh  Valley , 

M^  Jeney  Central 

Beading 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Delaware  and  Hndaon 

Total  (equal  to  more  than  3  per  cent  on  capital  of 
tl,mjat»,OUi) 


Additional 
profit!. 


e,869,S»5 
11,680,82S 

3,0&9,g78 

1,624,760 
2,806,834 
1,550,277 

3,19e,88» 

3,191,328 

1,452,438 


31,434,682 


Capital  stock. 


noo, 

129, 
>  43, 
«  16, 

«118, 
28, 

22, 
'28, 
•42, 
•70, 
<60, 
•45, 

35, 


000,000 
808,700 
000,000 
000,000 

000,  ouu 

200,000 
441,000 
497,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


1  First  preferred  4  per  centa. 
•Common. 


•  Second  preferred  4  per  cents. 

*  Preferred  4  per  cents  now  paid. 


The  most  .remarkable  part  of  these  exhibits  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  several  corporations.  It  means  something  like  9 
pe  cent  additional  on  the  Pennsylvania  alone.  There  is  practically  no  increase  in 
operating  expenses  attached  to  the  increase  in  rates,  and  the  additional  revenue 
which  may  te  expected  therefore  means  so  much  more  in  dividends  on  the  stock. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  increased 
earnings,  since  no  railroad  company  compiles  figures  showing  the  exact  increase  on 
the  many  different  classes  of  freight. 

Incrfa$ed  dividends. — If  the  New  York  Central,  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  makes 
$2,869,395  more  than  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  incre^ed  rate,  it  will  be  able  to  pay 
2f  per  cent  more  in  dividends.  The  Pennsylvania,  if  its  net  earnings  are  increaaed 
$11,680,825,  will  be  able  to  pav  9  per  cent  more  on  its  capital  of  1120,303,700.  The 
Erie  would  be  able  to  pay  lull  4  per  cent  on  its  $43,000,000  of  first  preferred  stock, 
and  4  per  cent  on  its  $16,000,000  second  preferred  stock,  besides  earning  three-fifths 
per  cent  on  the  $113,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  Reading  would  also  be  able  to 
pay  4  per  cent  on  its  $28,000,000  first  preferred  stock,  and  4  per  cent  on  the  $42,000,000 
second  preferred,  besides  showing  a  little  on  the  common  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  persons  are  employed  in  your  industry  at 
Wyandotte?— A.  In  the  neighborhood  of  2,000. 

Q.  Is  there  much  skilled  labor  employed? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  you  might  say  about 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  would  be  skilled  labor. 

Q.  What  wages  are  paid  to  your  skilled  labor? — A.  Well,  they  vary.  We  pay  all 
the  way  from  ^  cents  an  hour  up  to,  perhaps,  50  or  60  cents.  I  do  not  know  just  the 
amount. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  your  annual  pay  roll? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Q.  Is  this  industry  carried  on  in  any  other  cities  of  the  country  or  at  any  other 
point? — A.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  at  Saltville,  Va.,  and  at  Delray,  a  suburb  of  Detroit 

Q.  These  are  the  only  places?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  very  extensive  industry  at  Saltville? — A.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the 
capacity  is.    Another  works  is  being  built  at  Barbarton,  Ohio. 

Q.  In  which  States  of  the  country  do  you  find  your  principal  markets? — A.  Our 
principal  market  for  the  heavy  ash  is  in  tne  gas  belts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana, 
where  they  have  glass  factories  and  such  as  that,  and  for  the  light  ash  it  is  cities 
where  soap  is  mannfactured.  Of  course,  the  bicarb  is  generally  distributed  all  over 
the  country — baking  soda. 

Q.  What  percent^  of  your  shipments  go  South  into  the  Southern  classification?— 
A.  Very  little  under  present  rates.     We  try  to  keep  out  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  Is  there  a  very  laise  demand  for  the  product  there? — A.  In  the  South? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  I  do  not  Know  of  any  great  demand  there  for  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  stimulate  a  demand. 
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Q.  No  manufacturing  there  that  demands  it? — A.  No;  they  can  not,  with  the  high 
rates;  it  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  North,  with  the  high  rates  they 
would  have  to  pay  on  the  raw  material,  to  start  soap  factories,  or  any  other  kind  of 
establishment  that  requires  our  products. 

Q.  The  railroad  officials  have  contended  that  they  must  make  high  rates  on  goods 
which  are  carried  only  in  small  quantities  in  one  classification  as  compared  with  large 
quantities  in  another. — A.  Ours  should  go  in  large  quantities.  Glass  makers  require 
a  vast  amount  of  the  dense  ash,  and  the  same  with  soap  makers  for  the  light  ash. 

Q.  How  about  the  territory  west  of  you?  You  are  m  the  official  or  Western  clas- 
sification?— A.  We  are  in  the  oflScial.  We  ship  to  San  Francisco,  and  along  the  coast 
we  have  a  58-cent  rate;  but  in  the  interior  we  do  not  try  to  do  anything. 

Q.  Your  shipments  West  are  insignificant  as  compared  with  shipments  to  manu- 
farturing  points  in  the  East? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  from  the  railroads  that  that  is  why  the  rates  are  high  in 
the  Western  and  Southern  classifications  as  compared  with  the  official  classification — 
that  you  send  very  little  into  those  parts  of  the  country? — A.  We  never  could  have 
shipped  any  East  if  the  rates  had  been  as  high  proportionately  as  in  the  West.       * 

Q.  Do  they  cohtend  they  give  this  low  rate  because  you  have  large  shipments  to 
make  in  the  East? — A.  No.  They  do  not  contend  they  are  giving  ua  any  low  rates. 
They  fix  the  classification  and  commodity  rates  and  all  that,  and  we  have  to  stand  by 
them.  They  give  ua  good  rates  fist,  but  West  and  South  they  do  not  give  us  any 
fair  rates  at  all,  and  we  can  do  very  litttle  business  there. 

Q.  You  do  have  low  rates  in  the  East  as  compared  with  the  other  parts? — A.  Yes; 
and  we  ship  East  and  can  meet  the  seaboard  rates  East,  but  can  not  West. 

Q.  They  say  that  in  a  section  where  there  is  very  little  of  a  certain  article  shipped 
the  railroad  must  have  larger  chai^ges  for  it? — A.  Well,  but  until  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  goods  there,  there  would  be  no  goods  shipped. 

Q.  You  contend  the  railroads  should  help  make  the  demand? — A.  By  giving  low 
rates.  No  matter  how  low  the  rates,  unless  there  was  a  demand  there  would  be  no 
goods  shipped.  Under  low  rates  they  will  start  up  factories — soap  factories — if  they 
had  a  reasonable  freight  rate  so  as  to  get  the  raw  material;  and  in  places  they  have  got 
glass  sand,  where  they  could  have  glass  factories,  but  if  thw  have  to  pay  such  exor- 
bitant freight  rates  as  compared  with  the  factories  of  the  !^tst  and  middle  portiouB, 
they  could  not  compete. 

Q.  Do  products  similar  to  yours  come  from  European  markets  to  the  Southern 
ports? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  great  quantities  do,  but  they  have  a  rate  of  10.7 
cents  on  our  product  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  There  is  no  demand  in  the  South  for  similar  products  coming  from  Europe? — 
A.  There  is  in  New  Orleans,  where  they  have  soap  factories,  but  coming  into  the 
interior  they  are  in  bad  shape. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  your  tariff  protection  against  foreign  importa- 
tions?— A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Soda,  etc.? — A.  Yes;  we  have  tariff  protection,  but  I  do  not  remember  jnst 
what  it  is.  We  have  tariff  protection,  and  until  we  did  have  that  protection  English 
ash  was  being  laid  down  in  the  interior  of  this  country  at  about  what  they  thought 
was  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing  it  here.  They  had  a  rate  of  89  cents  a  ton  from 
Liverpool  to  Newport  News,  and  it  was  distributed  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  could  get 
to  the  seaboard.  That  same  ash  if  bought  and,  without  taking  it  off  the  ship,  sent 
back  to  Liverpool,  the  freight  alone  would  be  $6.46  per  ton.  Since  we  have  the  tariff 
we  have  even  shipped  goods  to  England  and  Hamburg,  but  before  that  we  had  pretty 
hard  sailing  to  get  along  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  railroads  would  promote  industries  in 
the  South  if  they  would  give  the  same  classification  as  the  official  classification? — A. 
I  am  Batisfled  they  would. 

Q.  The  conduct  of  the  railroads  seems  to .  be  a  sort  of  discrimination  against  the 
industries  of  the  South? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  intended,  but  that  is  the 
effect.  I  do  not  think  they  are  looking  at  their  own  interest  when  they  put  such 
rates  as  they  do  on  different  products  in  the  South.  With  the  resources  of  the  South 
there  ought  to  be  more  manufactories  in  certain  portions  than  there  are  now,  and 
the  more  manufactories  the  more  business  the  railroads  would  have.  Low  rates 
would  have  a  tendency  to  build  up  the  country  and  induce  factories  to  start  up  where 
now  they  have  to  buy  the  finished  product,  such  as  soaps  and  glassware,  that  they 
might  as  well  make. 

Q.  You  state  there  should  be  two  more  departments  of  the  Government — a  depart- 
ment of  transportation  and  one  of  commerce  or  manufactures.  Would  not  the  propo- 
sition to  create  a  department  of  commerce,  which  should  embrace  both  transportation 
ftod  laaouiftctures,  be  satisfactory?— A,  Well,  the  bill  that  has  been  before  Congrea^^ 
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I  looked  over  it  a  little,  and  I  did  not  hardly  think  that  would  meet  the  demands  of 
tTansportation  and  mana&ctarins.  There  is  room  for  a  department  of  commerce 
and  of  transportation,  too,  I  woa&  think,  if  it  would  not  be  making  the  Cabinet  too 
large.  If  you  put  too  much  under  one  heading  it  would  be  kind  of  like  getting  too 
much  under  one  cituasification.  I  do  not  tbiak  it  would  be  beneficial  to  anybody.  It 
would  be  a  new  office,  and  the  busineaB  that  would  be  under  the  classifications  that 
they  would  have  to  look  after — it  would  not  help  the  country  any. 

Q.  Would  not  a  department  of  commerce  naturally  include  transportation  and 
manufactureif? — A.  It  could  be  made  to  do  so,  I  suppose,  but  the  magnitude  of  man- 
ufactures and  of  transportation,  too,  I  think,  wonia  justify  independent  heads  for 
each.  More  attention  could  then  be  given  to  it,  and  better  results  achieved  for  the 
people  and  the  country  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FABCtuRAR.)  What  class  are  your  products  put  under  north  of  the 
Ohio? — A.  Soda,  aah,  bi-carb.,  and  caustic  soda  all  take  the  same  classification  to  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  North;  some  little  difference,  maybe,  on  bi-carb. 

Q.  North  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi? — A.  Yes.  They  make  some 
disdnctions  to  certain  points  on  bicarb. 

Q.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  under  the  sixth  class? — A.  Yes;  the  commodity 
rate,  making  it  equal  to  sixth  class,  thoi^h  fifth  is  the  r^^ular  classification  rate  on 
bi-carb. 

Q.  Suppose  ;^ou  are  shipping  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  New  Orleans,  what  is  the 
change  of  classification  south  of  the  Ohio  on  your  goods?  What  class  are  they  driven 
into  then? — A.  I  think  it  takes  the  fourth  or  fifth  class.  They  have  a  different 
classification  for  each  after  they  cross  the  Ohio.  I  do  not  remember  it  exactly.  I 
have  given  the  figures,  but  I  do  not  remember  what  the  classification  is. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  there  is  a  uniformity  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Ohio,  in  respect  to  the  classifications  of  the  north  and  south  lines?    Do 

Jon  think  these  main  trunk  roads  are  all  under  one  classification  as  to  freight? — A. 
do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Illinois  Central  or  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  or  the 
Southern  would  be  tmder  the  same  classification? — A.  I  think  not.  They  have  a 
different  classification,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  takes  a  different  classification.  They 
say  that  is  the  reason  of  the  high  rates — ^they  do  not  take  the  same  classification  for 
these  roads. 

Q.  The  Southern  railroads — the  north  and  south  roads — is  their  classification  east 
of  the  Misaisaippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio  nearly  the  same  on  your  class  of  goods — 
fourth  and  flftn  class? — A.  Ours  is  sixth  class,  except  bi-carb.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  may  be  mistaken. 

Q.  You  are  sixth  in  the  official  classification,  but  in  the  South  is  there  not  a  uni- 
formity also  even  though  it  is  a  high  rate? — ^A.  Yes;  I  presume  they  have  classifica- 
tions mere.  We  try  to  keep  out  ot  the  South  on  account  of  the  high  rates,  and  I 
have  not  paid  attention  to  their  classification.  I  only  know  the  rates  to  certain 
points. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  soaije,  if  they  have  to  pay  the  freight  rate  as  well 
as  the  prime  cost  of  the  raw  material,  it  is  cheaper  for  them  to  purchase  the  soap 
from  the  Northern  manufacturer? — ^A.  Yes;  the  soap  alone;  but  when  you  come  to 
count  the  labor  and  factories  and  business,  you  make  it  quite  different. 

Q.  I  presume  hi^h  rates  force  the  Southerner  to  buy  the  soap  from  the  Northern 
factory?— A.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it 

Q.  Now  is  there  not  in  connection  with  your  material  something  that  railroads 
might  find  fault  with  in  respect  to  handhng  the  form  of  your  packages — leakage,  or 
anything  of  that  kind? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  compare  it  with  flour?— A.  Yes;  our  ash  is  just  about  as  fine  as  flour,  some 
of  it.  and  some  of  it  is  a  little  coarser.  There  would  not  be  as  much  leakage  with  our 
goods  as  with  flour,  and  it  is  more  compact  to  the  barrel — stronger  barrels — and  the 
caustic  is  put  up  in  sheet-steel  drums,  so  there  is  no  breakage.  If  you  wreck  a  car 
you  have  all  the  caustic;  with  a  barrel  of  flour  it  is  all  gone. 

Q.  Do  not  the  general  frewht  agents  and  railroad  men  sometimes  say  the  classifi- 
cations should  l^  made  different,  not  particularly  on  account  of  weight  but  on 
account  of  the  packages,  the  breaking  of  packages,  and  whether  or  not  the  entire 
cleaning  of  the  car  would  be  a  necessity  after  handling  your  goodSj  whereas  with 
flour  there  would  not  be  any  need? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Ours  is  a  clean  prod- 
uct and  easily  handled. 

Q.  So  yon  do  not  know  of  any  real  economic  reason  for  the  railroad  to  classify 
yonts  more  than  ordinary  floni? — A.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  ours  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  classiflcation  as  flour,  because  flour  is  a  staple  commodity. 
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Q.  I  mean,  bo  far  as  transportation  is  cobcemed,  there  are  no  breaks,  nor  loss,  nor 
anything  of  that  kind  thiat  would  subject  the  railroad  companyto  more  care  over  its 
rolling  stock? — A.  No;  and  the  same  difierence  would  go  with  the  freight  shipped 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  it  takes  sixth  class,  as  in  the 
South — no  more  leakage  or  breakage,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  The  reasons  given  in  your  paper  are  about  the  only  reasons  you  know  of  from 
railroad  officials  why  your  product  should  suffer  this  discrimination? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  take  it  that  possibly  your  product  is  in  just  the  same  situation  as  a  great 
many  other  products;  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  in  *he  claaaification  that 
yours  should  be  made  greater  than  any  other  product  transnoH-ed  on  the  Southern 
roads? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  all  share  alike  in  the  high  rates  of  the  South? — A.  1  think  so;  I 
think  it  is  pretty  general  with  all  freight 

Q.  As  a  remedy  for  these  things  you  propose  a  remodeling  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Ctommission? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  remodel  that,  but  it  should  be 
made  broader,  so  the  classifications  can  be  worked  out  to  better  advantage.  Six  rul- 
road  men,  covering  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  6  business  men  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  up  a  good  classification  that  would  satisfv  most  ordinary  mortals. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  army  of  clerks  employed  by  the  railroads  and  found 
necessary  for  that  purpose? — A.  In  our  own  shipping  business  is  where  I  have  got  all 
my  information — nearly  altogether  practical.  I  do  not  know  anything  theoretically 
about  it  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  know  it  takes  an  army  of  clerks  to  make  out 
these  claaaiflcations,  but  with  12  men,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  ought 
to  be  able  with  clerical  hire  to  do  all  that  the  railroaas  ought  to  be  doing. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  it  when  the  presidents  of  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the 
great  trunk  lines  of  this  country  come  before  this  commission  and  say  positively  that 
It  is  their  belief  as  railroad  men  with  an  experience  of  from  20  to  40  years  that  it  is 
a  physical  impossibility  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  these 
citwsiflcations  and  rates? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  they  would  be  rigiit  if  they  leave  it 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  now  provided  by  law,  because  they  are 

£icked  out  promiBcuously,  without  any  r^ard  to  the  eastern  or  western  coast,  the 
ake  section,  or  the  south  or  the  middle  interior.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  West 
should  be  represented  both  by  a  business  man  and  a  railroad  man,  and  the  South 
the  same,  and  the  East  and  the  Lake  sections  the  same,  and  the  middle  interior  by 
two  men  from  each,  and  I  think  that  would  pretty  generally  cover  the  country. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  provide  for  their  lawyers? — A.  If  they  are  good,  sensible 
men,  I  do  not  think  it  needs  lawyers.  It  is  a  matter  of  business  to  say  what  stuff 
shuld  beunderacertain  classification,  and  another  under  another,  and  another  under 
another,  until  they  got  all  through  the  classifications.  The  Southern  railroad  men 
and  business  men  know  what  classifications  their  eoods  ought  to  take  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  roads  are  operated,  and  all  of  that;  the  Eastern  men  would 
know  their  needs  and  the  Western  theirs,  and,  all  coming  together  with  their  ideas, 
I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  that  is  the  fair  way,  provided  it  is  possible  to  have  an  office  force 
big  enoc^h,  well  trained  enough,  to  initiate  the  classifications  and  then  maintain 
them  and  alter  them  as  drcumstancee  may  occur? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government? — A.  I 
am  satisfie<l  it  should  oe.    It  will  never  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  until  it  is. 

Q.  So  you  would  be  entirely  against  the  pooling  idea? — A.  Yes;  I  would  be 
against  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  under  the  Cullom  bill,  giving  extra  or  more  judicial 
powers  to  the  present  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  it  would  remedy  any  of 
these  troubles  you  have  spoken  about? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would  without  a 
traffic  association  covering  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  \  ou  never  have  studied  the  problem  far  enough,  probably,  to  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  a  uniform  classification  k>r  the  whole  United  States? — 
A.  That  is  my  idea,  that  it  is  possible;  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  possible. 
The  main  pomt  now  is,  we  do  not  know  how  to  make  contracts;  we  can  not  tell 
what  the  freights  are.  If  we  knew  what  classification  it  took,  we  could  make  a  rate 
anywhere.  For  instance,  from  parties  who  are  in  a  hurry  for  the  goods  we  get  a 
spot  order.  Sometimes  it  takes  us  a  week  to  get  a  rate,  when  the  goods  ought  to  be 
going;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  we  can  sell  the  goods  at  a  certain  pnce  until 
we  get  the  freight  rate,  as  the  freight  rate  might  eat  it  up  before  it  gets  there. 

Q.  Would  another  plan  work  equally  well— for  all  of  the  trunk  lines  to  send  in 
their  classifications,  and  let  this  national  association  which  you  propase,  of  12  mem- 
bers, codify  and  equalize  the  whole  of  these  rates  between  the  roads  themselves? — 
A.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 
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Q.  W6uld  not  that  be  better  than  trying  to  make  de  novo  a  rat©  for  the  roadil? 
If  you  have  your  plan  you  are  making  arbitrary  rates. — A.  Yea. 

Q.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  elasticitjr,  no  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions, 
and  you  would  establish  under  that  principle  arbitrary  rates.  Would  not  this  be  a 
little  too  rigid? — A.  Gtooda  ought  to  take  a  certain  classification  independent  of  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  so  we  would  know  what  classification  they  are  in;  then,  if 
conditions  come  up  where  the  rates  ought  to  be  raised,  at  the  meeting  in  October,  as  I 
propose,  they  could  raise  the  rate;  but  we  would  know  what  classification  it  would 
De  under,  and  if  the  rate  were  raised  on  a  certain  classification,  we  would  know 
what  the  rate  would  be  on  that  product. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  that  the  national  body  hear  it  on  the  prayer  or  petition  of  the 
parties  interested? — A.  On  the  Ist  of  October  promulgate  rates  and  let  them  be  good 
for  a  year,  so  we  would  know  how  to  contract  There  would  be  October,  November, 
and  December,  a  couple  of  months,  in  which  to  fix  up  your  contracts,  and  you 
would  know  that  those  rates  were  good  for  a  year,  and  you  could  base  your  contracts 
on  that.  _  Glass  men  have  to  buy  their  goods  for  a  year  ahead  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  business  successfully.  All  our  product  is  sold.  We  are  only  making  deliveries 
now  on  contracts  made  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  got  to  have  time  in  order  to  know 
how  to  make  these  contracts,  and  must  know  what  the  freight  rate  is  going  to  be  for 
a  certain  period. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbwnedy.)  How  long  have  you  had  experience  with  classification? — 
A.  Only  about  4  years. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  tendency  is  toward  uniformity  or  not? — A.  Well,  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  of  it. 

Q.  One  at  least  of  the  prominent  railroad  officials  stated  before  the  commission 
that  that  is  a  fact. — A.  The  railroad  men  that  I  have  talked  with  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  classification. 

Q.  I  recollect  that  all  the  railroad  officials  that  have  been  before  the  commission 
agree  that  there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  classifications,  or  as  near  an  approach  to 
it  as  possible.  Now,  if  they  feel  that  way  and  the  shippers  feel  that  way,  wnat  is  the 
obstacle?  Why  don't  they  approach  uniformity? — A.  Thev  want  to  be  made  to  do 
it,  and  that  is  why  I  think  it  would  require  legislation  by  the  United  States  Grovern- 
ment  to  bring  them  together.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  shippers  and  the  railroads  that 
they  should  undetstand  one  another,  and  the  railroad  men  and  the  shippers  should 
be  closer  together  than  they  are;  and  if  they  are  brought  together  by  the  Govern- 
ment they  would  understand  one  another  better,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
both  sides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.  )  Is  not  the  question  whether  the  Government  should 
eqnigdise  rates  or  the  railroads  equalize  rates? — ^A.  The  party  in  interest  is  going  to 
equalize  them  in  his  own  interest;  that  is  the  trouble.  The  Government  would  be 
supposed  to  be  impartial,  especially  where  both  railroad  men  and  men  representing 
business  interests  were  joined  together  to  make  these  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  you  have  a  uniform  classification  all  over  the  United 
States,  would  you  have  different  freight  rates  in  different  sections  of  the  country? — 
A.  That  might  be  necessary. 

Q.  Could  the  roads  of  the  South  afford  to  give  the  same  freight  rates  that  those  of 
the  North  or  Northeast  could  give? — A.  In  time  I  believe  it  would  be  to  their  inter- 
est and  they  could  well  afford  it,  as  it  would  build  up  industries  all  over  the  South. 

Q.  When  you  established  a  uniform  classification,  would  you  have  this  same  com- 
mission have  control  over  the  freight  rates? — A.  Why,  yes;  I  think  so;  and  then 
every  section  of  the  country  would  be  on  a  par  with  every  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try; on  an  equality  that  would  tend  to  build  up  one  section  without  tending  to 
destroy  another  section,  as  it  is  now  under  the  present  classification  and  rates. 

Q.  If  the  classification  were  uniform  and  the  rates  uniform,  the  road  having  a 
small  traffic  could  not  live,  could  it? — A.  My  idea  is  it  would  build  up  the  commu- 
nity so  that  it  would  get  something  to  do;  as  it  is  now  there  is  no  chance. 

Q..  Until  the  community  was"  built  up  and  the  business  built  up,  what  would 
become  of  the  road? — A.  If  everything  is  on  a  par  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  I 
do  not  see  why  a  community  should  not  build  up  very  rapidly  and  make  the  rail- 
road self-supporting  anyway. 

Q.  Are  not  the  freights  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the  North? — ^A.  They  are' 
higher,  but  I  see  no  iiMt  cause  for  it. 

Q.  Do  they  have  the  same  amount  of  business? — A.  Well,  I  think  if  you  will  look 
at  the  reports  of  the  Southern  roads,  they  report  business  pretty  good  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

Q.  Just  how? — A.  Taking  any  time.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  was  one 
of  the  good  years  all  over  the  country,  and  during  the  depression  you  will  see  that 
the  Soutbem  roode  report  about  as  favorably  in  proportion  as  the  Northern  roads. 
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Q.  Have  freight  ratea  been  materially  chan^  within  the  past  yeai?— A.  The  let 
of  January  they  were  materially  changed. 

Q.  About  what  per  cent? — I  can  not  tell  as  to  that;  different  products  took  differ- 
ent ratea. 

Q.  Was  that  on  all  claaaee  of  freight? — ^A.  I  think  so,  ;^eB;  that  is  my  understanding. 
.  Q.  What  was  the  reason  assign^  for  increasing  their  rates? — A.  The  reason  they 
always  gave  was  that  they  wanted  to  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  That 
is  the  only  reason  they  ever  save  me  when  I  talked  with  them  about  it 

Q.  They  arbitrarily  fixed  tnat  rate  among  themselvetl? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  done  by  traffic  associations  or  something  of  that  kind? — ^A.  As  I 
understand  it,  it  was  done  by  the  traffic  association. 

Q.  That  is  permitted  yet? — A.  Yes;  they  can  raise  the  rates  any  time  that  they 
see  proper;  nothing  to  keep  them  from  it,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Tne  cost  of  operating  the  roads  has  increased,  I  suppose,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
but  still  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  I  say  somewhere  in  here.  [Reading  from 
paper:]  "They  claim  the  cost  of  equipment  has  been  increased,  but  that  increase  is 
offset  by  the  decreased  cost  of  operation,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

Q.  How  is  that  decrease  in  operation  brought  about— heavier  loads?— A.  Yes;  and 
more  modem  methods  in  every  respect,  I  suppose;  in  different  way& 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  classification  is  probably  the  greatest  grievance  that  the 
shipper  has  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  thinK  so. 

Q.  Would  a  classification  be  just  where  the  rate  continued  for  a  year  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, or  should  it  be  to  some  extent  elastic,  under  the  control  of  this  commis- 
sion that  vou  provide  for,  and  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — 
A.  I  think  these  men  would  know  the  conditions  of  the^country  and  be  in  a  position 
to  know  at  the  time  they  made  these  clarifications,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
a  change  within  the  next  year  from  that  time.  If  you  make  them  so  they  could  be 
changed  it  would  be  manifestly  in  a  bad  shape;  it  would  put  manufacturers  out  in 
making  contracts.    The  goods  are  sold  at  a  very  close  margin  sometimes,  you  know. 

Q.  Classification  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  in  railroading,  is  it  not? — A.  I 
understand  so;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  think  the  shippers  and  railroad  men  should 
be  brought  together  in  making  that  classification.  As  it  is,  the  railroad  has  been 
making  the  classification  and  they  have  no  idea  of  the  oonditions  prevailing  in  manu- 
focturing  circles.  They  claim  we  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  South  and 
West  and  all  that,  and  they  do  not  know  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  and  they  do  not  take  that  into  consideration  in  makmg  the  classifi- 
cation; and  for  that  reason  I  think  they  should  be  brought  together  and  have  a 
mutual  understanding.  They  never  ask  us  our  opinion  as  to  what  the  classification 
should  be.    They  go  ahead  and  make  the  classification  and  we  are  governed  by  it. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  they  change  the  classification? — A.  They  do  not  chaiige  it 
very  often,  except  the  instance  I  stated  here — to  Richmond — ^where  they  changed  it 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  did  not  chanee  the  classification  in  that  instance, 
but  the  rate? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  classincation  was  changed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  against  the  roads  on 
account  of  discriminationii? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  get  the  open  rate? — A.  We  get  the  open  rate;  that  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Q.  Your  competitors  have  never  hsid  any  advantage,  in  shipping,  over  you? — A. 
Not  that  we  know  of,  except  to  these  seaboard  cities— foreign  goods  coming  in  there. 
We  meet  that  successfully  in  the  East  but  not  in  the  South. 

Q.  That  is  a  through  rate — water  and  land  both,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  competition  for  your  traffic  among  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  Well,  not  very  much.  There  are  only  the  three  or  four  factories  in  the 
United  States  now,  and  another  one  will  be  in  operation  in  the  next  year. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  offered  any  less  than  the  public  rate  for  your  traffic? — A. 
The  railroads  have  always  been  very  firm  with  us.  They  solicit  the  business  but 
never  make  any  change  in  the  rate.  We  were  promised  a  lower  rate  to  New  Orleans, 
of  22  cents,  ana  they  told  us  we  could  go  ahead  and  get  contracts  based  on  that  rate. 
We  did  take  some  contracts  to  New  Orleans,  but  they  did  not  make  the  rate  to  us 
and  so  we  got  out  of  there  as  quick  as  we  could.  We  could  sell  goods  there  with  a 
22-cent  rate  but  not  with  a  33-cent  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Suppose  a  party  in  Chattanooga  could  get  the  same  rate 
from  Cincinnati  to  "Chattanooga  that  you  get  from  Wyandotte  to  Cincinnati,  could  a 
soap  factory  in  Chattanooga  live? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  prosper? — A.  Yes.  That  would  be  exactly  the  rate  to  New  York — 8  cents 
to  Cincinnati  and  8  ceata  on  to  Chattanooga.  There  would  be  plenty  of  business 
there. 
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Q.  Then  Chattanooga  could  succeesfully  compete  with  Cincinnati  soap? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  think  BO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbib.  )  Your  competitorB  are  laboring  under  the  same  disa- 
bility that  you  are  laboring  under,  so  fau*  as  you  know? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  no  advantage  over  you  as  mr  as  rates  are  concerned? — A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  sell  a  bill  oi  goods,  or  when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  a 
trill  of  goods,  you  know  that  your  competitors  have  not  an  opportonity  of  bidding 
below  you  on  account  of  any  Advantage  they  have  in  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  yon  complain  of  is  the  vouune  of  business  or  increase  of  business  thatyon 
oonld  have  if  you  had  a  better  claEsification? — A.  Yes;  and  being  shut  out  of  the  West 
and  South,  where  we  should  do  business  and  where  they  should  do  business,  too,  on 
account  of  not  being  able  to  ^t  a  reasonable  freight  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  in  regard  to  the  long  or  short  haul? — ^A.  No;  we  have 
never  been  troubled  with  that. 

Q.  Railroads  have  dealt  fairly  with  you  in  that  resx>ect? — A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Did  you  not  just  say  that  you  got  a  cheaper  rate  to  San 
Fnuidsco  than  you  did  to  points  in  the  West  beyond  you? — ^A.  Yes;  but  we  expect 
that,  for  the  reason  of  foreign  competition  along  the  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbis.)  Wherever  a  matter  of  that  kind  occurs,  you  can  account 
for  it? — A.  Yes;  we  can  account  for  it;  but  I  took  the  question  to  refer  to  the  long 
and  short  haul  through  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  gettu^  cars? — A.  At  present  we  do  not,  but  all  through 
the  winter  we  had  to  fight  for  cars  all  the  time. 

Q.  Why  was  that? — A.  The  railroads  said  they  had  more  businees  than  they  could 
handle.  They  tried  to  favor  us  all  they  could,  but  they  were  short  of  cars  all  the 
time.    At  present  we  are  getting  all  the  cars  we  want 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhab.)  By  what  roads  do  you  ship  from  Wyandotte? — A.  The 
Michigan  Central  principally,  but  we  also  use  the  Detroit  and  Lima  Northern  and 
the  Lake  Shore.  The  Michigan  Central  have  tracks  right  in  our  yard  to  the  difierent 
factories.  We  have  two — No.  1  and  No.  2;  No.  2  on  the  north  and  No.  1  on  the 
south.  The  Michigan  Central  has  tracks  to  both,  and  the  Lima  Northern  has  tracks 
to  No.  2,  but  not  to  the  soda  ash  or  caustic,  but  to  the  bicarb  plant.  Practically  all 
goes  out  over  the  Michigan  Central. 

Q.  Do  you  have  ample  ndlroad  facilities  for  shipping? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbib.)  Do  yon  have  to  pay  exorbitant  switching  rates  at  any 
point? — A.  I  do  not  believe  the  Midhigan  Central  will  switch  for  the  Detroit  and 
Lima  Northern,  and  I  think  they  make  a  charge  of  15  to  switch  to  the  Lake  Shore, 
but  I  will  not  say  positively.  The  railroads  always  absorb  that  charge,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  switching  charge. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Fabqubab.)  Switohing  or  demurrage — the  roads  themselves  settle 
that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbib.)  If  you  had  a  better  classification,  and  thereby  better 
rates,  you  could  make  your  goocLs  cheaper  to  the  consumer  in  many  points  in  the 
United  States?— A.  That  might  be  possible. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  only  way  you  could  encourage  trade? — A.  Yes;  but  the 
goods  have  been  sold  at  a  very  close  margin  for  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  the  freight 
rate  that  eats  it  up  before  it  could  go  down  South  or  West. 

'    Q.  You  take  your  freight  rates  into  consideration  when  yon  make  your  contract? — 
A.  We  have  to.    There  is  a  very  dose  margin  of  sale. 

Q.  Is  that  close  margin  on  account  of  the  competition  in  your  business? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  has  been  and  is. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  approach  the  imint  of  being  ruinous? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not 
rninons,  but  before  we  got  our  tarifi  on  it  looked  like  it  was  ruinous.  We  sold  on 
a  very  close  nuu^n  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kenmbdy.  )  When  the  freight  rate  on  coke  wa«  put  up  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000  a  year  to  you,  did  you  recoup  that  by  increasing  the  i>rice  to  the  consumers 
of  your  product? — A.  We  nad  to  put  that  onto  the  consumer  in  the  long  run.  The 
consmner  is  the  man  that  pays  the  freight  in  the  long  run. 

(IMimony  closed. ) 
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86  INDUSTEIAL   COMMISSION: — TBAWSPOBTATION. 

WASHinaTON,  D.  C,  Deeember  10, 1900. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  FBOF.  EDWAED  WEBSTER  BEMIS, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  New  York. 

The  conunisaion  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chainnan  Phillipa  presiding.  At  11.05 
a.  m.  Prof.  Edward  Webster  Bends  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  and  post-office 
address? — A.  Edward  Webster  Bemis.  My  post-office  address  is  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Q.  Will  you  ^ve  your  profession  or  occupation? — A.  For  many  vears  I  was  in 
charge  or  associate  professor,  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  political 
economy  and  history  in  various  institutions  of  learning;  5  years  at  Vanderbilt 
tlniversity,  8  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  2  years  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultiuil  College;  but  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  I  have  been  in  New  York 
in  association  with  Professor  Commons  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  organization 
of  an  independent  department  of  investigation  or  research  of  certain  monopolistic 
qnestions,  such  as  those  we  are  considering  to-day,  and  to  a  certain  extent  railroad 
and  tmst  questions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  name  to  that  association? — A.  We  call  it  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research. 

Q.  In  this  study  and  these  investigations  yon  have  given  particular  attention 
to  the  ownership  of  what  are  known  as  public  monopolies  by  municipalities? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  in  your  own  language  give  as  briefly  and  tersely  as  you  may  the 
results  of  your  investigations  in  that  direction? — A.  If 'the  commission  is  willing 
to  indulge  me  a  moment,  I  think  before  directly  taking  up  the  results  of  municipal 
ownership  I  will  introduce  the  subject  by  one  or  two  preliminary  statements.  I 
want  to  bring  out  first  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  these  monopolies.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  commission  recognize  that  competition  has  broken 
down  as  a  method  of  solving  the  street-railway  question  or  the  gas  question  or 
the  electric-light  question  or  the  water  problem,  and  probably  will  break  down 
shortly,  if  it  has  not  already,  in  the  solution  of  the  telephone  question.  Efforts 
have  been  made  in  almost  every  important  city  in  this  country  to  have  competing 
companies,  and  in  every  instance  theexx)eriment  has  ended,  if  it  began  some  time 
ago,  in  consolidation.  So  that  there  is  no  city  that  has  had  for  any  long  time 
competition  in  the  supply  of  these  services. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Is  that  as  true  of  electric  lighting  as  it  is  of  the  other 
services  that  you  name?— A.  It  is,  except  to  the  extent  that  individuals  are  able 
to  put  in  private  plants  in  their  own  building  sometimes  for  the  supply  of  light 
to  a  hotel  or  to  a  factory;  but  when  it  comes  to  competition  for  the  general  sup- 
ply of  electric  light  for  a  city — street  lighting  or  general  household  lighting; — this 
IS  true.  There  are  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  where  there  still  nominally  continue  to 
be  rival  companies,  but  in  most  cases  you  will  find  they  have  a  tacit  agreement 
and  are  not  really  competing,  and  in  nearly  every  instance,  unless  the  competi- 
tion has  just  begun,  you  will  find  it  has  already  ended  in  actual  consolidation. 

There  are  ^ood  reasons  why  this  should  be  true.  The  economies  are  very  g^eat 
in  consolidation — the  saving  of  office  force,  the  saving  of  duplication  of  mainsj 
service  in  the  street,  and  service  pipes  to  the  bouses,  economies  in  the  collection 
of  bills.  When  2  companies  are  fighting  with  one  another,  many  consumers  will 
avoid  paying  their  bills — transfer  from  one  company  to  another,  back  and  forth. 

Q.  I  recognize  the  theory  of  the  economy  of  it,  and  I  recognize  the  fact,  too,  so 
far  as  all  these  public  utilities  are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  electric  light- 
ing, where  my  information  and  observation  has  been  that  comi)eting  companies 
do  exist  in  many  more  cases  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  public  utilities 
or  service  that  you  mention. — A.  Yes;  I  would  agree  with  you  that  that  is  true, 
but  the  tendency  there  is  also  toward  consolidation  very  rapidly. 

Assuming  that  these  are  either  monopolies  or  becoming  such  very  rapidly, 
there  are  special  reasons  why  they  should  be  very  carefully  investigated.  One 
reason  is  that  the  problems  to  be  met  with  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  problems 
that  will  shortly  be  met  with,  and  are,  in  fact,  already  puzzling  us  in  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  steam-raflroad  problem.  It  is  recognized,  I  suppose,  that  the  railroad 
problem  must  be  solved,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  of  discrimination  to  large 
shippers  in  the  form  of  secret  rates  and  rebates  and  in  the  ways,  before  we  can 
g^rapple  directly  with  the  trust  question. 

Now  the  railroad  question  is  a  monopolistic  problem,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
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before  we  have  to  tackle  it  we  are  able  to  look  to  a  Ime  of  mono^lies  w^h  have 
developed  farther  the  monox)oli8tic  feature  than  has  the  railroad,  and  may 
learn  many  lessons  therein  as  to  how  we  shall  have  to  approach  the  railroad 
problem. 

That  is  one  exceedingly  important  reason  to  my  mind  why  we  need  to  study  it. 
If  we  find  mnnii^palities  able  to  regtilate  the  charges  and  the  service  of  gas  com- 
panies, street-railway  companies,  and  electric-light  plants,  that  will  funush  some 
hint  as  to  how  we  may  proceed  with  the  railroad  question.    If  we  find  they  are 

?ible  to  own  and  operate  these  plants,  or  in  some  cases  succeed  and  in  some  cases 
ail,  that  wUl  also  give  us  hints  as  to  what  is  the  line  of  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
the  railroads. 

Thesecondreason  why  I  think  all  these  questions  are  linked  together  is  that  in  the 
mnnicipal  monopoly  problem  we  have  seen  the  same  enormous  consolidation  of 
capital  and  the  concentration  of  ownership.  For  example,  there  has  occurred 
recently  a  practical  consolidation  of  all  the  gas  companies  and  of  all  the  electric- 
light  companies  of  Greater  New  York,  and  these  two  enormous  lines  of  business 
are  practically  owned  by  the  same  syndicate,  and  the  same  svdicate  also  has  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  street  railways — a  consolidation  with  capital  reaching 
up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips^  WUl  you  please  state  right  there  who  are  the  principals 
in  this  syndicate? — ^A.  The  Consolidated  Qas  Company  increased  its  stock  in  July, 
1900,  to  $80,000,000,  and  bought  upthe  other  gas  and  electric-light  companies  of 
the  city.  Among  tiie  trustees  are  William  Rockefeller  and  WilUam  C.  WhitAey. 
The  United  Gtas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  testified  to  having  a 
controlling  interest  m  the  ^as  companies  of  over  40  different  cities,  some  of  them 
very  large.  For  example,  it  has  leased  the  ^as  works  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  has 
a  contromng  interest  in  Jersey  City,  Des  Homes,  Iowa,  Elansas  City,  Mo. ,  Atlanta, 
Qtk.,  and  many  other  cities.- 

Q.  Is  that  composed  largely  of  the  same  people?— A.  Largely  of  the  same  class 
of  people — ^largely  affiliated,  although  I  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  as  saying  it  is 
exactly  the  same  class  as  control  in  New  York.  The  New  York  companies  are 
practically  all  under  affiliated  management  now .  One  syndicate  owns  all  the  street 
railways,  but  the  connection  between  that  and  the  light  and  gas  companies  is  not 
fully  revealed  to  the  public,  but  it  is  said  by  brokers  to  be  composed  of  practically 
the  same  parties. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  They  are  practically  the  same  parties  that  have  the 
Umted  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Philadalphia? — ^A.  Largely  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbilups.)  Also  at  Pittsburg?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ExnnedtJ  Does  the  same  syndicate  own  the  elevated  railroads  and 
the  Metropolitan? — A.  The  siirface  and  the  elevated  roads  are  in  the  hands  of 
different  syndicates.  In  Chicago  the  surface  railroads  and  several  of  the  elevated 
have  at  times  and  doubtless  will  be  again  owned  by  the  same  syndicate.  In  New 
York  there  is  a  separate  ownership  of  these  two;  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
whem  they  wiU  be  united.  President  Dolan,  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement,  is 
in  many  of  the  large  street-railway  enterprises  of  the  EJlMns-Widener- Whitney 
syndicate,  which  owns  the  street  railways  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  other  cities. 

These  matters  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you  in  exact  form  because  I  have  not 
attempted  to  prepare  it  in  that  form,  coming  here  in  considerable  haste,  but  wiU 
give  you  an  outline  of  it  for  further  investigation. 

If  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  price  of  gas,  and  think  they  ctm  go  to  electric 
Ught  as  a  solution,  tiiey  will  find  themselves  deaUng  practically  with  the  same 
company.  This  is  true  all  over  the  country,  because  the  electnc-light  interests 
aregetting  into  the  same  hands  in  a  given  locality. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be  illustrated  in  this  way:  In  the  report 
which  is  just  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  there  is  given  the  cost 
of  the  publicly  owned  water,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants,  and  the  capitalization 
of  the  TOivately  owned  water,  gas,  and  electric-Ught  plants 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Litchman,  interrupting.^  For  the  whole  country?— A.  Yes;  and 
the  Bonunary  of  it  all  is  nearly  $1,400,000,000,  while  President  Boach  of  the 
American  S^eet  Bailway  Association,  has  declared  in  his  annual  address  recently 
to  his  association  that  the  capitalization  of  the  street  railways  of  America,  which 
are  altogether  in  private  hands,  is  even  greater  than  the  combined  capitalization 
of  the  water.  elec&ic-Ught,  and  gas  companies,  amounting  to  $1,800,000,000,  or  a 
total  c^iitalization  of  nearly  three  billion  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Cam  you  give  the  comparison  of  municipa.!  ownership  and  private  ownership? — 
A.  Since  that  is  asked  for,  I  will  mention  it  now.  As  I  just  said,  of  the  street 
railways  aod  etovated  road«  which  were  included  in  this,  there  is  no  public  owner- 
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ship,  except  in  the  case  of  the  famons  railway  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  that 
is  only  a  snort  road  of  1\  milee. 

Q.  I  spoke  particnlarly  about  electric  lights.— A.  I  know;  I  was  coming  to  that. 
The  report  oi  Carroll  D.  Wright,  which  is  the  most  complete  one  we  have,  and  is 
just  ont,  gives  the  following  ngxires  with  reference  to  electric  lighting:  The  capi- 
talization of  the  privately  owned  eIectrio-li{;ht  plants  he  gives  as  $385,181,930. 
The  value  or  cost  of  the  pnolicly  owned  electnc-Ik^ht  plants  he  gives  as  $12, 903,677. 
So  that  the  actual  value  of  the  publicly  owned  Mectric-lij^t  plants  is  only  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  i>ar  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  privately  owned  electric- 
light  plants  in  America.  VThen  it  comes  to  gas,  the  disproportion  is  still  greater. 
The  capitalization  of  the  gas  works  privately  owned  is  $830,846,374,  wmle  the 
cost  of  the  public  gas  plants  directly  operated  by  municipalities  Carroll  D.  Wright 
gives  as  $1 ,918,120.  When  it  comes  to  water,  however,  the  proportion  is  reversed. 
There  the  capitalization  of  the  private  water  comjMuiies  is  only  about  half  the 
value  of  the  public  plants.  The  figiwes  are,  for  the  private  plants,  $367,752,468, 
and  for  the  public  plants,  $518,852,568.  This  enormous  capitalization  of  the  pri- 
vate plants,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  cost  of  construction  is  as  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  publicly  owned  plants  as  the  comparison  of  these  figures 
would  indicate.  The  public  plants  are  g^ven  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  of  con- 
struction, while  the  private  plants  are  g^ven  here  as  they  are  capitalized,  and  they 
are  capitalized  on  the  basis  of  their  earning  power  usually. 

The  connection  is  verv  slight  between  cost  of  construction  and  earning  power 
in  these  monopolies.  The  bonds  frequently  will  cover  the  cost  of  construction, 
and  the  stock  represents  nothing  but  the  frimchise  value  or  the  hope  of  additional 
earnings.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  growing  tendency  to  the  increase  of  water  in  the 
stocks  of  these  monopolies.  They  have  always  had  a  tendency  to  overcapitalize, 
because  it  deceived  the  public  as  to  their  profits  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  a  psychological  reason  for  it.  People  will  pay  more  for  two  shares 
of  4  per  cent  stock  than  tnejr  will  for  one  share  of  8  per  cent  stock.  They  have  an 
idea  that  if  the  stock  is  paying  8  per  cent  that  it  may  be  fictitious  and  that  it  will 
not  last.  It  looks  like  too  high  a  profit.  They  judge,  perhaps,  from  competitive 
business,  or  they  think  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  a  demand  by  the  public  for  a 
reduction  of  charges,  while  4  per  cent  looks  very  moderate,  or  even  5  or  6  per 
cent.  So  the  stock  will  sell  better ,  although  mathematically  yon  might  not  exxiect 
that  it  would. 

So  those  two  reasons  have  always  prevailed  for  capitalizing  up  to  the  basis  of 
4  or  6  per  cent  stock,  but  quite  a  different  reason  and  an  additional  reason  has 
arisen  during  the  last  few  years.  The  directors  of  some  of  these  enterprises  are 
more  and  more  banking  syndicates;  or  banking  syndicates,  if  not  directors,  have 
a  large  infiuence  in  the  management,  and  these  banking  syndicates  want  a  profit 
on  the  floating  of  this  stock,  and  the  larger  the  stock  issues  the  larger  the  com- 
mission to  them. 

Q.  As  promoters? — A.  As  promoters.  This  statement  has  come  to  me  from  men 
verv  high  up  in  corporate  management,  and  they  say  it  has  not  been  very  much 
understood  nitherto.  There  has  come  about  a  financial  motive  to  the  promoters 
of  these  enterprises  to  overcapitalize. 

Now,  as  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  has  gone,  I  may  remark  that 
in  the  case  of  street  railways  we  have  some  fi£[ures  of  comparison  from  Massa- 
chusetts. In  that  State  there  has  been  a  restriction  on  overcapitalization  through 
the  action  of  State  laws  operating  now  since  1885,  and  which  have  prevented 
the  Sfassachuaette  compamea  from  increasing  their  capital  stock  smce  1885, 
except  where  it  was  directly  for  improvements  and  extensions.  To  be  sure  there 
has  Deen  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  outside  companies  getting  hold  of  the  Boston 
companies  lately,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  direct  Massachusette  companies, 
including  the  Boston  companies,  as  they  stand  before  the  commission;  that  is, 
taking  the  stock  of  the  Massachusetts  comranies  that  has  been  authorized  and 
issued  according  to  the  Massachusette  law,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  certificates 
based  on  theBostongascompaniesandissnedbyvariousNew  Jersey  and  Delaware 
trust  companies.  We  have  these  figures  in  the  case  of  street  railways.  The  aver- 
age capitalization  per  mile  of  track — not  of  line  but  mile  of  single  track— in  1897 
(and  it  is  about  the  same  now)  in  Massachusetts  was  $44,683.  That  was  the  actual 
par  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  per  mile  of  track  in  the  Massachusetts  roads.  In 
the  rest  of  the  country  it  is  over  twice  that  per  mile  of  track,  although  the  num- 
ber of  cars  and  the  amount  of  traffic  per  mile  of  track  for  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  no  greater  than  in  Massachusetts.  Taking,  for  example,  a  group  of  States  in 
the  center  of  the  county — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky— the  whole  group  had  3  years  ago  precisely 
the  same  number  of  cars  per  mile  of  track  (3.78)  that  the  Massachaeette  roads 
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bad,  and  yet  they  were  capitsJized,  not  for  $44,683  per  mile  of  track,  but  for 
$91,500  per  mile  of  track.  In  anothergronp— New  York,  New  Jersey;,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—they had  23  per  cent  more  cars  per  mile  of  track  (4.66) ,  but  instead  of  having 
a  capitalization  of  10  or  15  per  cent  more— because  the  capitalization  would  n^ 
increase  proportionately,  the  need  of  capitalization  would  not  increase  propor- 
tionately with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars— they  actually  had  a  capital  per 
mile  of  track  of  $188,600,  or  over  three  times  as  much  as  the  M^sachuaetts  roads. 
The  capitalization  in  Massachusetts  in  1900  was  only  $88,500  per  mile,  but  In  the 
above  JfiaaiBsippi  valley  States  it  was  $81 ,860,  and  in  the  last  group  of  States  above 
named  it  was  $158,650. 

Ab  an  illustration  of  how  this  thing  goes  on  we  have  an  interesting  case  in 
Chicago.  In  1898, 1  think  it  was,  the  Mutual  Fuel  Gas  Light  Company  of  Hyde 
Park,  which  was  an  ordinary  gas  company  for  lighting  as  well  as  fuel,  sold 
oat  to  the  People's  G^as  Company  of  Chicago.  This  mutual  company  was  only  a 
few  years  old.  Its  stock  amounted  to  only  $2.69  per  thousand  feet  of  annual  sales 
and  it  had  no  bonds,  and  it  made  a  report  of  what  its  tangible  assets  were  which 
they  had  accumulated  from  surplus  profits,  and  they  claimed  for  the  whole  $3.80, 
but  they  sold  out  to  the  People's  Ghis  Company,  wbdch  now  embraces  all  Chicago, 
with  one  little  exception,  and  on  the  basis  of  tiiis  $9  per  thousand  feet  of  stocks 
and  bonds  were  issued.  That  is,  the  capitalization  was  more  than  doubled — ^it 
was  practically  trebled.  The  average  capitalization  of  the  gas  companies  of 
Chicago  is  about  $9  per  thousand;  and  that  is  about  what  it  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  all  large  cities,  whereas  $3  to  $4  per  thousand  feet  is  thought  to  be  ample  for 
the  real  structural  vtJue. 

Of  course  this  capitalization  is  rendered  possible  by  the  monopolistic  character 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  enormous  profits  th^  can  earn  on  the  structural  value. 
This  Mutual  Fuel  Gtes  Light  Company  of  Hyde  Park  was  sellinggas  for  fuel  purposes 
for  72  cents  prior  to  the  transfer  to  the  People's  Company.  The  same  company's 
charge  for  hghting  was  $1,  with,  I  think,  a  little  discount  for  prompt  payment. 
The  average  charge  was  87  cents.  They  made  a  statement  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  actual  cost,  inclnding  taxes,  but  not  including  dividends  or  interest — they 
had  no  interest,  however;  there  were  no  bonds.  The  actual  cost  in  1897  was  37.45 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  if  they  had  been  content  with  8  per  cent  on  the  $3.80 
that  they  claimed  as  their  tangible  assets ,  which  would  have  been  about  1 1  per  cent 
on  their  stock,  they  could  have  sold  for  67.5  cents  instead  of  for  87  cents.  The 
price,  however,  has  been  raised  to  $1  since  the  consoUdaiion  with  the  People's  Com- 
pany. That  is  the  usual  price  now  in  Chicago,  and  this  and  higher  prices  prevail 
nearly  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobb.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  coal 
and  of  other  material  which  the  gas  comx>anies  use  for  the  making  of  gas  has 
materially  increased  in  the  last  year  or  18  months? — A.  Yes;  it  has. 

Q.  So  the  cost  of  gas  at  present  would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figures 
named? — A.  It  is  somewhat  in  excess,  but  the  difference  is  not  as  great  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  at  first,  because  if  it  is  coal  gas  and  coal  goes  up  a  doUar  a  ton  it  only 
raises  the  cost  10  cents,  because  a  ton  of  coal  will  make  about  10,000  feet  of  gas. 
With  tbia  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  has  in  most  cases  come  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
residuals,  such  as  coke  and  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquors,  which  cuts  off  about  half 
the  effect  of  the  rise  in  coal,  leaving  the  net  additional  cost  when  coal  is  used  of 
only  from  5  to  7  cents  per  thousand  feet. 

Q.  Has  not  the  cost  of  other  raw  material  that  they  use  in  making  gas  also 
risen?— A.  I  was  speaking  then  of  a  coal-^as  plant.  Where  they  use  water  gas 
there  are  other  constituents.  They  use  a  httie  coal  or  coke  and  they  use  oil.  Oil 
has  also  risen.  Four  or  5  gallons  of  oil  is  used  for  a  thousand  feet  of  gas,  accord- 
ing to  the  candlepower .  In  the  West,  we  will  say  they  have  been  getting  their  oil 
for  2  or  3  cents  a  gallon  for  crude  oil — ^that  is,  in  the  Ohio  district.  A  rise  of  50  per 
cent  in  that  means  a  rise  of  only  1  to  1^  cents  x)er  rallon,  or  a  rise  of  6  or  8  cents 
per  thousand  feet  in  the  making  of  gas.  But  the  last  time  I  examined  the  situ- 
ation, last  June,  when  I  was  emjiloyed  to  do  that  by  the  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
I  found  that  oil  had  fallen  again  and  was  not  much  higher  in  June  than  it  had 
been  2  years  ago.  I  was  out  at  Toledo  and  got  the  oil  quotations  there,  and  at 
Titosville  and  found  crude  oil  had  fallen  to  nearly  what  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  has  fallen  somewhat  since  that?— A.  Yes. 

In  CanoU  D.  Wright's  report,  which  has  already  been  refei^ed  to,  he  gives  the 
cost  Of  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  several  hundred  gas  companies  wmch  were 
willing  to  allow  him  to  see  their  figures  provided  he  would  not  reveal  the  names 
of  the  companies;  you  will  find  in  looking  that  over  that  they  admit  that  the  cost 
cl  pattii^  their  gas  in  the  burner  in  the  larger  companies,  aside  from  taxes  and 
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depreciation,  was  only  about  46  cents  at  the  time  he  made  his  investigation  2  years 
ago.  Adding  say  5  cents  for  taxes  and  7  cents  for  depreciation  you  bring  it  ap  to 
58  cents.  Add  to  that  a  profit  of,  say,  7  per  cent  on  the  structural  value  of,  say,  $4 
per  thousand  feet,  and  you  will  bring  it  up  to  86  cents.  Carroll  D.  Wright  reaches 
the  same  thing  in  another  way,  and  reacnes  abont  the  same  figure  for  the  larger 
companies  as  the  cost  including  all  these  items.  But  the  average  price  of  these 
large  companies,  producing  over  500,000,000  feet  a  year,  is  $1.12,  or  24  cents  more 
than  the  aoove-named  costr— $1.14  for  the  average,  I  would  say,  is  charged  by  half 
of  the  companies  he  investigated  having  an  output  of  over  100,000,000  fieet  a  year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  this  further,  but  it  indicates  the  possibility  of  over- 
capitalization caused  by  the  enormous  profits  in  the  larg^  cities.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  smaller  cities,  where  there  is  not  so  much.  I  might  add  a  word  there 
in  regard  to  the  same  possibility  in  street  railways  by  this  consolidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Have  you  any  knowledgre  of  what  the  bonds  and  stock 
were  sold  for  at  the  initiation  of  any  of  these  plants? — A.  I  have  looked  it  up  in 
some  cases.    I  have  not  the  exact  figures  with  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  approximation  about  it  in  your  own  mind?— A.  I  can  not  give 
any  one  company.  I  can  give  you  the  general  situation  that  prevailMl  in  many 
of  them.  They  would  go  to  the  broker  and  make  arrangements  with  him  that  u 
he  would  float  their  bonds  he  could  have  a  larg^e  block  of  the  stock  as  a  bonus, 
and  a  commission  on  the  whole  transaction.  In  order  to  get  the  capital  many  of 
these  companies  do  this,  and  find  a  necessity  in  a  way,  running  things  as  they  do, 
to  overca^tt^ize,  but  they  g^>  beyond  any  necessity  of  the  matter  for  the  reasons 
that  IWkve  above. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  overcapitalize?— A.  I  mean  that  the  stock  they  issue 
is  in  excess  of  the  cash  that  is  received.  In  Massachusetts  the  law  does  not  allow 
them  to  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  in  the  open  market  for  cash  received.  They 
can  not  give  bonuses  that  way. 

Q.  That  does  not  prevail  in  the  other  States? — ^A.  In  the  other  States  there  is 
no  limit. 

Q.  Suppose  you  have  a  shrinkage  in  the  first  securities  put  out  of  15  per  cent, 
would  you  not  put  the  15  per  cent  on  the  next  stock  to  cover  it? — A.  There  is,  as 
I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  a  very  ^eat  temptation  to  do  that. 

O.  Is  there  not  a  positive  necessity  for  it? — A.  It  is  possible  in  Massachusetts 
to  float  their  stocks  without  it,  where  the  law  prevents  it  and  I  think  if  possible 
there  it  would  be  possible  elsewhere. 

Q.  The  shrinkage  that  is  sustained  by  the  enterprises  at  the  initiation  of  the 
company — ^is  it  not  fair  that  that  shrin^ge  should  be  made  up  by  the  issue  of 
stock  over  and  above  the  par  value?  You  are  not  floating  your  stock  at  par  in 
any  new  enterprise. — ^A.  In  most  cases,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  capitaliEe 
beyond  the  cost  of  their  plants,  I  do  not  think  they  would  find  it  so  difficult  to 
sell  their  securities  at  par  and  a  great  deal  above  par.  There  is  now  much  suspi- 
cion of  there  being  a  great  amount  of  water  in  their  stock ;  but  if  companies  would 
issue  stock  only  for  cash  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  or  to  the  market  v^ue 
when  above  par,  their  ability  to  make  money  is  so  well  appreciated  that  their 
stock  would  sell,  I  beUeve,  at  a  great  premium — if  it  were  not  known  that  they 
were  so  badly  inflated.  But  if  you  come  to  the  case  of  a  small  company  in  a 
small  place,  where  it  can  not  sell  its  stock  at  par,  your  question  then  is  a  more 
diflBcuIt  one,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  to  sell  the  stock  at  auction  for 
what  it  would  bring.  Of  courseyou  have  to  sell  enough  stock  or  bonds  to  get  the 
money  to  construct  the  plant.  That  is  true ,  but  I  would  not  give  stock  in  the  form 
of  a  bonus,  but  would  preferably  sell  the  stock  at  a  discount  below  par,  if  necessay, 
so  that  the  public  and  the  consumer  and  the  stockholder  would  know  just  what 
the  whole  thing  would  cost. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  companies  issue 
preferred  stock  to  the  full  amount  of  the  value  of  the  plants  they  take  in  and  the 
common  stock  as  a  bonus,  and  the  common  stock  is  frequently  larger  than  the 
preferred  stock?— A.  Yes;  and  frequently  the  bonds  represent  all  the  cost,  and  both 
the  preferred  and  common  will  represent  nothing  but  earning  power. 

I  was  going  to  compare  the  street  railways  and  the  steam  rauways  in  this  matter 
of  capitalization.  We  read  a  good  deal  about  the  overcapitalization  of  our  rail- 
roads. Two  years  ago,  when!  made  a  special  study  of  this,  I  found  the  steam 
railroads  of  the  country  were  capitalized  at  $59,610  per  mile,  but  the  street  rail- 
ways are  capitalized  for  $90,000  per  mile,  one-third  more  than  the  steam  railroads. 
They  do  not  have  to  pay  for  rights  of  way.  They  do  have  to  pay  somewhat  more 
for  powerhouses,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  total  cost  is  much  greater; 
and  the  steam  railroads  are  Known  to  be  capitalized  beyond  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion.   The  reason  that  this  stock  can  be  floated  becomes  evident  when  we  see  the 
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income.  The  net  income  above  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road  is  over  50  per 
cent  greater  in  the  street  railways  than  in  steam  railways.  The  net  income  of 
steam  railroads  that  year  was  |2,0Q0  per  mile,  and  in  the  case  of  street  raUways 
it  was  $3,800  i>er  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eknnedy.)  Yon  mean  mile  of  road?— A.  Mile  of  single  track,  I 
mean  to  say.  The  entire  passenger  receix>t8  on  the  street  railways  are  half  as 
much  as  the  entire  passenger  earnings  of  all  the  steam  railroads  of  the  coontry, 
namely,  abont  |1SO,000,000  on  the  street  railways  and  a  little  over  $300,000,000 
passenger  earnings  on  the  steam  railroads. 

So  the  problem  that  confronts  the  investigation  of  city  monopolies  is  the  same 
that  connects  itself  with  trasts  and  railroads  as  far  as  concerns  overcapitalization 
and  concentration  of  ownership. 

Then  another  thing  usnally  operates — that  of  secrecy.  There  is  great  secretive- 
ness  in  the  organization  of  these  companies.  Even  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  not  ventured  to  pnbUsh  the  names  of  the  private  companies  from  which 
it  got  retoms  as  to  the  cost  of  operation  of  gas  and  electric-light  companies;  that 
is,  tibey  conld  not  get  this  information  from  these  public  monopcdies  except  tinder 
the  pledge  of  absolnte  secrecy. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  course  the  Government  has  to  pursue  in  getting  information 
from  many  other  corporations — manufacturing  corporations,  etc.?— A.  Yes;  but 
it  strikes  me  there  ought  to  be  a  difference,  because  of  the  different  nature  of  the 
business,  where  monopolies  like  the  raUroads  get  the  right  to  exist  from  the 
State,  the  rightof  eminent  domain,  the  right  to  use  the  streets  and  highways,  and 
which  in  fact  are  recognized  as  quasi-public  corporations.  It  seems  to  me  the 
people  have  a  right  to  demand  publicity,  and  that  is  one  of  the  points  I  wish  to 
make  a  little  later— the  importance  of  uniformity  of  accounts  and  publicity  in  the 
case  of  these  monopolies  and  in  the  case  of  municipalities  also. 

Thus  I  have  attempted  to  show  the  reason  why  these  matters  should  be  more 
thoroughly  inveetig^ated  than  they  have  been  investi^ted,  and  investigated,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  by  this  Commission.  I  really  believe  here  is  a  great  opportunity  to  help 
tnrow  light  on  one  of  the  darkest  phases  of  our  public  affairs,  the  one  in  which 
there  is  more  secrecy  than  there  is  even  in  the  railroad  question,  and  one  which 
will  directly  help  to  solve  the  railroad  question  and  point  the  way  to  other  things. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  to  solve  the  municipal-monopoly  problem. 
One  method  allows  these  companies  to  remain  in  private  hands  and  attempts 
through  city  and  State  action  to  regulate  them;  another  method,  direct  public 
ownership  and  operation.  There  is  a  third— ownership  without  ojwration,  where 
the  State  or  city  owns,  we  will  say,  the  track  or  the  pipes  in  the  streets.  There 
is  scarcely  any  of  that  in  America,  however,  and  in  England  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  street  railways,  or  tramways,  as  they  call  them  over  there, 
and  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  except  as  a  stepping  stone  to  public 
ownership.  I  am  inclined  to  think — and  in  that  I  differ,  I  know,  from  some  who 
favor  the  step  very  strongly — ^I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are  engineering  reasons 
for  having  tne  ownership  and  operation  united,  especially  where  the  saccesaf  ul 
operation  requires  constant  readaptation  of  the  roadbed  or  of  the  mains  in  the 
streets;  and  they  are  coming  to  that  conclusion  in  England,  and  are  entering 
direct  public  ownership  and  operation.  A  good  many  in  this  country  are  begin- 
ning to  regard  public  ownership  and  private  operation  as  a  very  good  method  of 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Although  I  do  not  consider  it  ideal,  it 
would  probably  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system,  especially  if  financed 
as  the  rapid  tnmsit  road  now  under  construction  beneath  the  streets  or  New  York. 

There  are  only  two  places  in  the  world  where,  I  think,  we  have  any  large  degree 
of  public  regulation  of  private  ownership.  The  two  countries  which  have  at- 
tempted to  regulate  private  management  without  directly  owning  are  England 
and  Massachusetts.  In  both  countries  a  considerable  measure  of  success  has  been 
attained.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  success  in  Massachusetts  in  preventing, 
to  some  degree,  overcapitalization. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  describe  that  method? — A.  I  can  describe  it  if  desired.  I 
might,  perhaps,  stop  a  moment  to  do  that.  The  law  in  Massachusetts  has  created 
two  commissions,  one  a  street-railwayand  railroad  commission  and  the  other  the 
electric-light  and  gas  commission.  These  two  respectively  have  control  of  the 
capitalization  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  charges  of  their  respective 
companies.  They  have  the  right  to  compel  the  companies  to  give  reports  as  com- 
plete as  the  commissions  may  demand.  They  enforce  that  right.  They  do  not 
always  publish  aU  the  facts  that  they  gather.  They  are  not  puolishing  all  of  the 
detaus  of  cost  in  the  electric-light  and  gas  enterprises,  and  they  are  very  much 
criticised  for  that,  but  their  friends  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  the  public  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  enforce  it  againet  the  objections  of 
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the  companies;  bat  the  commiasion  gather  qnite  fall  data  for  their  own  nee.  It 
has  the  right  to  even  prescribe  the  methods  of  bookkeeping  to  these  companies, 
bat  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  exercised  that  to  an^  considerable  d^^ree. 
They  have  the  right  to  send  their  aaditors  to  these  companies  and  examine  their 
books.  They  do  that  sometimes  when  there  is  complamt  as  to  charges.  These 
commissions  claim  to  be  jadicial  bodies.  They  do  not  look  aroand  and  see  that  a 
company  is  charging  too  nrnch  for  its  services  and  order  a  redaction,  but  they 
wait;  and  the  law  nnfortanately  expects  them  in  most  cases  to  wait,  I  tlunk, 
although  they  are  at  liberty  in  their  reports  to  give  more  data  and  be  more  aggres- 
sive than  they  are.  But  thev  are  not  supposed  to  take  any  direct  action  Tmless 
there  is  complaint  by  either  the  pablic  officials  of  the  city,  mayor  and  coancil,  or 
by  20  consumers;  at  least,  that  is  the  case  with  gas  and  also  electric  lig[ht;  and  then 
a  hearing  is  ordered,  and  all  the  evidence  is  brought  in  by  the  campUinant  that  he 
desires  to,  and  the  commission  makes  farther  investigation  of  tne  books  of  the 
company  so  far  as  it  desires. 

The  results  I  have  explained  somewhat  at  length  in  a  book  on  municipal  monop- 
olies, published  in  the  spring  of  1809. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  How  do  they  enforce  their  decisions — ^this  commission? — 
A.  If  their  decision  is  not  obeyed,  they  can  api>eal  to  the  attorney-general  and  to 
the  legislatore,  and  the  legislature  majr  make  special  orders.  There  are  some 
penalties  in  the  law  itself,  and  the  legislature  can  make  special  penalties  for 
special  instances.  There  had  been  no  appeal  against  a  decision  of  these  commis- 
sions for  a  number  of  years  until  the  Haverhill  gas  decision  last  year,  and  that 
appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  courts  on  the  g^und  that  the  commis- 
sion reduced  the  price  too  much. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  LiTchhajt.)  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Massachusetts  law  that  prevents  municipal  acquisition  of  electric- 
light  and  gas  plants  without  first  purchasing  the  private  plant  already  existing, 
if  one  does  exist. — A.  Yes;  that  is  very  important.  The  people  in  Massachusetto, 
I  was  going  to  say,  were  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  working  of  this  commis- 
sion. I  think  the  sentiment  is  that  the  commission  has  done  good,  but  there  is  a 
rapidly  growing  demand  to  proce^  another  step  and  undertake  to  directly  oper- 
ate many  of  these  plants.  In  fact,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  munici- 
palities that  have  undertaken  municipal  operation  of  electric-lighting  plants  in 
Massachusetts,  and  there  are  three  comparatively  small  places — luddleboro, 
W^efleld,  and  Westfield — that  have  done  the  same  in  gas,  out  they  have  been 
slow  about  going  into  it  in  Massachusetts,  because  the  law  of  purchase  is  such 
that  they  must  buy  out  the  existing  plants,  which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  entirely 
fair,  if  the  law  fixed  the  price  at  the  orig^inal  cost,  less  depreciation — that  is,  at 
the  structural  value  of  the  plant,  or  even  at  that  plus  10  or  20  per  cent,  or  what- 
ever may  be  decided  upon  as  a  reasonable  addition  to  cover  the  possibility  of  error 
and  to  be  liberal  with  the  comi>any.  Instead  the  law  provides  that  the  court 
shall  select  referees  to  determine  the  price,  and  the  law  seems  to  imply  that,  while 
they  shall  not  take  account  of  the  pro  oable  increasing  of  earnings  that  shaU  come 
with  the  growth  of  the  city,  they  are  to  take  account  of  the  existiag  earnings. 
Practically,  therefore,  these  referees  fix  a  price  based  on  present  earning  power. 
Now  the  State  hap  the  right  in  Massachusetts  to  reduce  charges.  But,  although 
it  has  that  right,  it  provides  that  the  cities  must  buy  those  companies  as  thoueh 
that  right  did  not  exist — that  is,  as  if  they  could  always  continue  to  charge  the 
existing  rates;  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Massachusetts  for  some  amend- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  purchase.  There  is  also  a  feeling  that  the  commission 
should  take  the  public  more  into  its  confidence  in  the  publication  of  results  that 
it  gathers  from  the  reports  of  the  companies  as  to  the  cost  of  operation.  I  was 
employed  recently  in  the  case  of  the  C!ity  of  Springfield  v.  The  QasUght  CJompanv 
before  the  commission,  and  although  a  good  deal  of  information  was  fumished, 
the  commission  would  not  order  the  company  to  report  what  it  was  paying  for 
coal  or  oil,  although  it  was  conceded  and  claimed  by  the  company  that  that  was 
a  vital  matter,  as  it  would  prevent  their  making  a  redaction  in  the  price;  yet  the 
public  was  not  allowed  to  know,  or  the  mayor  or  the  attorney,  except  as  we  could 
guess  by  studying  the  situation  in  the  neighborhood.  Now,  it  is  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts that  this  is  too  Kreat  a  degree  of  conservatism  and  that  there  should  be 
absolute  publicity  as  to  all  points  germane  to  the  issues  at  hand. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  of  any  instauces  where  purchase  has  been  attempted  by 
municipalities  and  this  provision  of  the  law  has  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
municipality? — A.  There  are  several  cities:  Chicopee  Falls,  Chicopee,  and  Glou- 
cester. But  there  are  several  others  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts  that 
complain  that  they  paid  verv  high  prices  for  properties  that  were  worth  practically 
nothing  but  for  a  junk-  pile,  ana  that  they  had  to  throw  away  nearly  all  the 
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plants  after  they  bought  them,  althongh  they  had  paid  not  only  what  the  plant 
coat  originally  biat  in  excess  of  it.  But  1  still  think  the  Massachosetts  commission 
has  given  ns  some  valuable  lessons,  and  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  secnring 
the  publicity  which  is  needed  even  under  public  ownership.  They  have  com- 
pelled both  the  monicipal  and  the  private  plants  to  keep  their  books  according  to 
Uie  direction  of  the  commission,  and  to  make  uniform  reports.  I  believe,  if 
anything,  they  control  the  municipal  bookkeeping  qmte  as  much  as  they  do  the 
private. 

Q.  (By  Kr.  EENiniDT.)  Does  the  consent  of  the  oonusission  have  to  be  obtained 
before  there  can  be  any  increase  of  capitalization? — ^A.  Yes. 

In  England  there  is  great  interest  in  regulation;  but,  after  all,  the  tendency 
toward  public  ownership  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  more  bo,  if  anything, 
than  here. 

In  Eingland  rM^nlation  mostly  takes  the  form  of  bills  in  Parliament  at  the  time  the 
company  is  staiied,  or  subsequent  biUs  whenever  the  company  wants  to  increase 
stock  and  bonds.  The  comnanies  in  England  can  not  increase  their  capitalization 
without  specif  permits,  ana  they  are  only  allowed  a  permit  for  such  an  increase 
as  the  wants  of  the  company  at  that  time  call  for.  As  the  plant  grows  with  the 
growth  of  the  commonify,  th^  have  to  come  to  Parliament  again  in  10  to  25  years 
for  another  grant  of  power.  They  can  not  even  buy  an  extra  foot  of  land  without 
going  to  Parliament  for  permission,  and  then  comes  an  opportunity  to  investigate 
&eir  charges  and  their  efficiency  of  service ,  and  there  is  a  club  constantly  held  over 
these  companies  to  keep  their  accounts  in  proper  shape.  It  is  a  very  effective  one, 
and  there  is  no  stock  watering  allowed  there  at  all.  Then  there  is  an  audit  of 
accounts — a  public  audit  of  many  of  these  private  companies  by  central  boards. 
Not  in  {dl  cases,  but  take  electric  lighting;  in  electric  bghting  the  private  com- 
panies have  to  submit  their  complete  returns,  and  I  think  their  accounts  are  sub- 
ject to  examination  by  the  board  of  trade.  These  reports  are  not  published,  but 
are  accessible  to  anybody  who  wants  to  g^  there,  and  are  practically  published 
every  week  as  they  are  made.  The  accounts  of  municipalities  are  very  carefully 
audited.  There  are  two  independent  sets  of  auditors,  an  auditor  elected  by  the 
city  council  and  an  auditor  elected  at  large  by  the  people,  and  these  are  a  check 
on  the  other.  The  English  auditor  seems  to  have  a  greater  reputation  to  main- 
tain than  elsewhere,  and  they  are  very  independent.  They  are  almost  a  fourth 
body — a  fourth  cog  in  the  Wheel  of  ^vemment.  A  very  admirable  illustration 
appeared  of  this  last  month  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  England.  One  of  the  city 
auditors  in  audits^  an  account  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  head  of  the  bc»rd 
of  iJdermen,  Mr.  mgginbottom,  who  had  been  asked  by  the  city  council  to  be  their 
Lord  Mayor  for  the  next  year — Mr.  Higpfinbottom  was  denounced  by  the  auditor 
in  a  pablic  statement  to  the  council  giving  all  the  details,  to  the  effect  that  in 
andimig  the  accounts  of  the  electric-light  and  tramway  companies — plants  owned 
by  the  city — ^he  found  Mr.  Higginbottom  was  interested  financially  as  a  director 
in  certain  companies  that  supplied  electrical  machinery  to  other  comx>anie8  that 
had  contracts  to  construct  track  and  miles  of  wire,  and  so  on,  for  the  city.  That 
might  not  look  to  an  American,  who  is  accustomed  to  far  worse  things,  as  being 
very  dishonest,  because  the  contracts  idways  went  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  any  injury  had  bewi  done  to  the  municipality.  Neverthe- 
less, Sib'.  Higginbottom  was  immediatoly  forced  by  public  opimon  to  resign  from 
the  council,  giving  up  his  hope  of  being  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  retired  forever  to 
private  life;  and  the  council  passed  a  resolution  that  they  considered  it  essential 
to  the  development  of  municipal  activity  that  no  city  official  should  be  found 
indirectly  interested  in  any  contracts  for  the  city  while  he  was  an  official.  Now, 
the  auditor  rendered  that  possible.  He  knew  the  facte  and  was  independent 
enough  to  bring  them  out.  The  great  lesson  we  get,  I  think,  from  the  attempted 
r^fulation  of  these  things,  both  in  England  and  Massachusette,  is  the  importance 
of  publicity,  the  importance  of  public  accounting  which  shall  control  both  the 
municipalities  and  tne  private  companies  furnishing  these  quasi-public  lines  of 
work.  I  may  say  that  in  England  the  central  governing  body,  the  local  govern- 
ment board,  audito  the  county  reporto,  and  those  of  the  poor-law  guardians.  The 
reports  of  the  municipalities  are  not  directly  audited  as  yet  by  any  central  body, 
but  the  demand  for  it  seems  to  be  growing,  although  there  is  not  so  much  need 
of  it  there  as  here,  because  these  locally  selected  auditors  that  audit  there,  with 
all  their  independence  and  powers,  seem  to  preserve  the  English  cities  from  abuses 
that  exist  here.  We  need  it,  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  great  work  that 
is  being  done  in  Wyoming,  which  is  the  only  State  in  this  country  which  has 
attempted  to  audit  all  municipal  and  county  accounte.  All  accounte  of  all  the 
counties  and  subordinate  local  bodies  in  the  State  of  Wyoming^  liave  to  be  audited 
by  the  State  auditor,  who  itrescribes  their  methods  of  bookkeeping,  and  many  asso- 
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ciations  in  this  conntry,  like  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  New 
England  Waterworks  Association  and  the  street-railway  and  electric-light  associa- 
tions and  others,  are  all  moving  in  that  direction.  Many  of  them  have  already 
indorsed  the  demand  for  at  least  a  public  andit  of  mnnicip&l  work — and  the  demand 
is  also  growing  for  similar  publicity  with  regard  to  all  these  local  monopolies 
even  when  in  private  hands.  I  was  very  rnncn  impressed  with  its  impor^mcc, 
when  some  3  years  ago  I  was  asked  to  go  to  Albany  to  assist,  by  appearing  before 
committees  of  the  house  and  senate,  the  passage  of  a  bill  relating  to  Ifew  York  gas 
companies.  They  were  charging  $1.25  a  thousand  feet.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  price  should  not  be  in  excess  of  75  cents,  or  probably  should 
be  less  than  that,  Decause  the  average  price  in  England  is  only  about  76  cents. 
Take  the  companies  right  through,  large  and  small  together,  and  the  cost  of  coal 
is  higher  in  England  than  it  is  here;  labor  is  less;  material  is  about  the  same;  oil 
is  higher  there.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  great  reason  to  think  that  the  cost 
ahould  be  very  different,  and  yet  the  cost  was  very  much  higher  here.  Since 
precise  data  is  always  needed  and  usually  lacking  we  put  in  our  bill  a  provision 
giving  the  comptroller  of  New  York  City  the  right  to  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
New  York  gas  companie8,.and  that  was  stricken  Q,ut  by  the  friends  of  the  com- 
panies as  apparently  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  in  the  bill.  They  even 
felt  more  terrified  over  that  than  they  did  over  the  small  reduction  in  the  price, 
which  was  finally  secured,  of  6  cents  a  year  for  5  years  until  it  comes  down  to 
$1,  which  it  will  just  reach  next  January. 

Now,  turning  to  municipal  ownership,  the  best  place  to  begin,  I  think,  is  Eng- 
land, because  they  have  had  longer  experience.  The  movement  has  been  checked 
or  kept  back  in  the  matter  of  water  and  gas  by  the  same  difficulties  that  have 
confronted  the  extension  of  it  in  Massachusetts,  namely,  the  high  prices  that  must 
be  paid  to  buy  out  the  plants.  Before  the  interest  in  the  subject  had  become 
very  great  in  England  all  private  companies  had  secured  perpetual  franchises  in 
both  water  and  gas,  subject  only  to  the  prospect  of  being  regulated  whenever 
thejr  came  up  to  Parliament  for  additional  borrowing  powers,  as  I  have  alr«tdy 
indicated;  and  the  English  have  a  very  keen  regard  for  so-called  vested  interests. 
They  have  not  gone  so  far  as  the  American  people,  in  recognizing  the  legis- 
lative right  to  reduce  charges.  Consequently,  without  much  prospect  of  Parlia- 
ment's reducing  charges,  although  it  legally  has  the  right  to  do  so,  the  companies 
were  protected  oy  the  high  price  that  they  could  expect  to  get  if  they  were  bought 
out.  In  spite  of  that,  however,  within  the  last  10  years  some  40  gas  companies 
have  changed  from  private  to  public  management,  and  over  half  of  the  Water 
companies  are  publicly  managed.  A  little  over  half  of  all  the  gas  sold  outside 
of  London  is  made  and  sold  by  municipal  plants.  In  the  case  of  electric  lighting 
and  street  railways,  which,  of  course,  are  a  recent  development,  the  public  had 
become  awake  to  the  dangers  of  perpetual  franchises  and  the  high  prices  that 
would  be  paid  in  purchasing  them;  consequently  when  they  were  chartered  20  to 
80  years  ago  they  were  only  given  limited  franchises,  for  21  years  in  the  case  of 
tramways,  and  43  years  in  the  case  of  electric  light — some  of  them  even  only  21 
years;  and  in  other  cases  the  cities  decided  to  begin  by  direct  construction  of  their 
own  plants  and  not  have  any  private  plant  at  all.  That  has  particularly  been  the 
casein  electric  lighting,  which  is  still  more  recent,  of  course,  than  street  railways. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  electrical  supply,  both  for 
lighting  and  power  purposes,  in  England  to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cities. 

In  England  this  summer,  where  I  had  special  opportunities  for  examination, 
as  I  was  over  there  making  some  special  studies  for  tne  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  having  letters  in  that  way  to  Qovemment  officials,  I  took  occasion  to 
visit  the  municipalities  that  were  trying  these  various  undertakings  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  I  went  to  20  or  80  of  tne  leading  municipalities,  and  had  letters 
by  which  I  was  able  to  have  interviews  with  some  of  the  managers  of  the  private 
companies — some  of  the  largest,  such  as  London,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and^so  on. 
Attempting  to  find  out  just  what  was  the  real  result,  what  both  enemies  and 
friends  of  municipal  operation  could  say,  I  found  that  in  the  case  of  tramways 
and  electric  light  and  water  there  was  a  special  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
public  management.  The  private  managements  claim,  however,  that  they  had 
been  unduly  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  had  only  had  short  franchises. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  the  transfer  to  public  management  had 
been  attended  with  enormous  development  of  plant  and  output  and  large  reduc- 
tion in  charges;  but  I  did  feel  that  perhaps  the  fairer  comparison  would  be  that 
of  gas,  where  there  had  been  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  private  companies 
that  they  had  been  handicapped,  so  I  made  a  special  comparison  of  municipal 
and  private  gas  works  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  there  I  found  that  there 
were  both  advantages  and  disadvantages,  or  advantages  and  difficulties,  that 
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confronted  the  mimicipal  management  of  these  undertakings.  I  f onnd  on  the 
whole  that  the  greatest  difficulty  consisted  in  keeping  the  workingmen  quite  as 
energetically  at  work  in  public  as  in  private  management.  They  were  well  paid; 
bat  they  had  not  yet  fully  appreciated  that  they  were  working  for  all  or  us; 
bat  public  employment  created  a  somewhat  higher  morale — a  better  feeling  of 
pubuc  responsibility  than  working  for  private  companies.  In  some  cases  taey 
might  have  felt  that,  working  for  the  community,  they  perhaps  could  be  pro- 
tected by  the  cooncil  if  they  didn't  work  quite  so  efficiently.  However,  no 
great  harm  had  come  from  this,  because  the  municipal  councils  in  England 
are  comx>osed  of  a  very  fine  class  of  men,  not  only  business  men,  but  of  labor 
leaders.  There  are  very  few  political  heelers  there,  and  boodle  is  almost  unknown 
in  any  direct  form.  I  found  prominent  labor  leaders  like  John  Bums,  Eeir  Hardie, 
and  others  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  don't  yet  fully  appreciate  all 
the  new  responsibilities  that  were  being  thrown  upon  them,  and  were  themselves 
beginning  to  develop  and  cnltivate  this  sense  of  civic  responsibility  among  them. 
I  found  iuso  some  complaint  by  some  engineers  that  it  was  harder  to  get  a  rise  of 
salary  in  a  public  plant  than  in  a  private,  because  it  required  so  much  publicity; 
it  was  discussed  all  over  the  city,  and  it  was  a  little  annoying  to  them,  although 
it  was  not  a  very  serious  matter  except  to  the  nerves;  but  they  said  there  was 
more  liberality  in  paying  engineers  than  there  used  to  be. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Conokb.)  You  refer  to  civil  engineers? — A.  Superintendents  and 
civil  eng^eers.  I  found  that  the  tendency  of  public  employment  was  to  remove 
the  abuses  in  the  labor  conditions,  reducing  hours  and  improving  conditions  every 
way.  They  did  not,  I  think,  attempt  to  go  so  far  in  these  respects  in  England  as 
pernaps  in  some  American  cities,  where  politics  controls  more  than  anything 
else.  In  the  matter  of  wages  they  did  attoinpt  to  i>ay  the  standard  trade-union 
rate  in  municipal  employment. 

Now,  in  tramways  it  has  been  the  case  that  many  private  tramway  or  street- 
railway  com^nies  have  refused  to  recognize  unions  and  work  their  men  very 
long  houirs.  When  the  municipality  took  hold  it  introduced  trade-union  rates  of 
wages  and  hours,  etc.  They  did  not  attempt  to  go  above  that,  but  attempted  to 
attain  that  level,  but  where  there  was  no  trade-union  rate  they  attempted  to 
give  a  decent  scale  of  living. 

The  advantages  which  have  come  from  municii>al  operation  over  there  seem  to 
be  twofold.  One  was  the  financial  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  charg- 
ing, if  anything,  less  to  the  public  than  the  private  companies  were  charging. 
There  is  a  slight  advantage  in  the  matter  of  lower  charges,  and  with  the  same 
service  or  even  better  service.  I  found  a  financial  advantage,  however,  that  was 
especially  spoken  of — they  could  borrow  at  from  3  to  8^  per  cent,  while  private 
companies  were  expecting  to  earn  7  to  10  per  cent,  and  this  allowed  a  large  profit, 
which  could  be  used  for  the  public  treasury,  or  it  could  be  used,  as  some  cities 
are  using  it,  to  reduce  the  prices.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  what  many  would 
exxiect  to  hie  the  weakest  point  in  public  management  was  the  strongest  over 
there,  namely,  their  enterprise,  their  readiness  to  introduce  the  latest  machinery 
and  inventions.  That  was  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  they  were  paying 
higher  wages  and  working  the  men  less  nours  than  many  of  the  private  com- 
panies, principally  in  tramways,  and  they  therefore  felt  the  desirability  of  having 
as  much  labor-saving  machinery  as  XK>s8ible.  In  the  next  place,  they  could  borrow 
money  much  cheaper  and  get  a  good  deal  more  of  it,  the  city  credit  being  much 
better  than  that  of  a  private  company,  and  they  therefore  were  willing  to  put  in 
the  very  best  machinery  without  very  much  regard  for  expense,  although  they 
had  always  to  have  it  properly  recommended  by  competent  engineers,  and  they 
had  to  have  it  submitted  virtually  to  engineers  selected  by  the  central  board  of 
trade  or  local  ^vemment  board.  There  was  full  supervision  to  see  that  there 
was  no  abuse  m  the  matter.  Then  municipalities  also  have  the  tendency  to 
reduce  prices  in  their  undertakings,  and  those  reductions  surprise  them  in  their 
results.  Consumption  is  increased  even  more  than  expected,  preventing  a  loss 
which  otherwise  might  have  resulted.  The  comx>anie8  are  a  little  slower  about 
any  initiative  in  the  reduction  of  rates — they  are  getting  a  good  thing  and  they  do 
aot  care  to  run  a  risk  of  losing  it.  The  municipality,  however,  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  public  opinion  and  reduces  the  charges.    There  is  one  other  advantage. 

(j.  Yon  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  made  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of  tue 
Bervice  rendered  by  the  municipality  and  the  private  corporations,  and  I  was 
going  to  ask  if  you  made  a  comparison  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  gas  by  the 
private  and  municipal  plants? — ^A.  Yes.    I  was  especially  trying  to  study  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  resiilt  of  that  investigation? — A.  There  was  very  slight  differ- 
ence in  operating  expenses  aside  from  interest  and  dividends.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  better  opportunity  for  studying  it  in  the  case  of  gas  than  in  the  other  case,  and 
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80 1  especially  studied  it  there.  I  found  that  Field's  analygis,  which  is  the  recog- 
nized standard  authority  aU  over  the  world,  ^px>nps  a  lot  of  companies  together, 
and  shows  very  slight  differences  in  operating  expenses.  Then  I  made  other 
studies,  and  talked  with  engineers  in  many  places.  They  said  that  there  might 
be  an  increased  labor  cost  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  in  municipalities  they 
pnt  in  more  machinery ,  which  counterbalanced  any  tendency  to  increase  the  labor 
cost,  making  a  net  result  of  slightly  lower  operating  expenses  before  you  get  to  any 
question  of  dividends  at  all.  That  was  rather  surpri8in|;.  One  might  expect  to 
find  that  public  management  would  be  a  little  less  efficient.  They  all  admitted 
1Aatk  they  had  to  be  a  little  bit  careful  to  always  try  to  get  the  workingmen  to 
rea^Uze  tiaat  they  were  now  working  for  the  public,  and  not  working  where  they 
would  not  be  properly  supervised  and  could  safely  shirk ,  but  although  they  had  to 
face  that  difficulty,  they  had  not  been  much  injured  by  it,  and  in  many  cases  not 
at  all;  Scotland  especially  not  at  all. 

Q.  I  understand,  then,  that  you  found  that  the  labor  cost  was  slightljr  increased, 
but  that  the  net  cost  in  the  production  of  a  thousand  feet  of  gas,  we  will  say,  was 
a  trifle  less  than  in  the  case  of  private  companies,  because  of  the  improved  machin- 
ery that  was  frequently  used? — A.  That  was  almost  right;  not  quite.  The  actual 
labor  cost  was  not  increased.  It  might  have  been  increased  had  not  machinery 
often  been  substituted  for  labor.  If  tney  had  kept  the  old  machinery,  they  prob- 
ably would  have  had  a  slightly  increased  labor  cost,  but  they  put  in  so  much  new 
machinery  that  the  actual  results,  when  you  come  to  tabulate  them,  of  the  coet  of 
labor  per  thousand  feet  was  less,  as  well  as  the  salary  account,  although  the  men 
were  being  paid  bettor  wages. 

Q.  But  the  net  cost  of  production,  then,  exclusive  of  dividends  and  investments, 
was  less? — A.  Tes,  was  less;  but  the  differencewas  not  large;  it  was  very  slight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  I  understand  the  introduction  of  bettor  machin- 
ery and  better  appliances  reduced  the  number  employed? — A.  It  virtually  did 
that.  The  way  they  frequently  manage  it  is  this:  The  municipal  plants  are 
growing  rapidly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  cheapen  the  price,  or  that  the  com- 
munities are  growing.  Now,  the  introduction  of  this  machinery  does  not  usually 
lead  to  the  discharge  of  men,  but  it  enables  them  to  get  along  without  adding  to 
the  force  with  the  increased  consumption,  so  that  it  results  virtually  in  less 
labor,  although  it  might  not  result  in  the  actual  discharge  of  anybody.  They 
always  let  some  men  go  in  summer  on  account  of  less  consumption  of  gas  than 
in  winter.  In  the  fallthey  would  not,  perhaps,  put  on  as  many  men,  the  machin- 
ery being  gradually  introduced  and  being  accompanied  with  such  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  output  all  the  time.  There  is  actually  a  less  number  of  laborers 
for  a  given  output  than  there  would  be  if  they  had  not  had  the  machinery,  of 
course. 

I  was  goin^  to  speak  of  one  other  result,  namely,  the  moral  results  on  the 
council,  uiat  is,  a  better  class  of  men  have  been  willing  to  go  into  the  city  coun- 
cils and  are  even  eager  to  go  in.  One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  that  that  I  came 
across  was  at  Birmingham,  although  I  was  confronted  with  it  everywhere. 
Years  ag^o,  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  took  the  lead  in  securing  public  management 
of  gas  works  at  Birmingham,  it  was  under  privato  management,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  a  very  able  man.  His  son  is  now,  I  understand,  either  chairman  of  the 
gas  committee  or  is  seeking  to  be  its  chairman  of  the  gas  committee.  He  is  in  the 
council  and  his  great  ambition  is,  as  chairman  of  the  gas  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  make  as  great  a  record  in  the  city  of  making  the  gas  works  as  his  father 
made  in  running  the  privato  gas  works  under  the  old  conditions.  Otherwise  that 
man  never  would  have  wanted  to  g^t  In  the  city  council  at  all.  In  general,  I  have 
discovered  a  tendency  for  the  business  men,  the  energetic  and  upright  leaders  of 
the  community,  to  have  an  ambition  to  serve  on  these  committees  that  manage 
great  financial  interests  more  than  formerly  prevailed,  and  it  is  beginning,  I 
think,  to  reach  down  and  affect  the  engineers  and  superintendents,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  ultimately  reach  the  labor  forces;  but  it  is  rather  recent  yet 
and  tnat  remains  to  be  seen. 

Now,  in  America  the  resulte  of  municipal  ownership  are  mostly  confined  to 
water,  since  there  is  very  little  else  except  in  electric  lighting,  which  I  will  speak 
of  in  a  moment.  It  is  very  difficult  to  study  the  water  question  satisfactorily, 
because  of  the  enormous  character  of  the  study  and  the  little  information  that  we 
have.  That  is  true  of  all  municipal  matters  in  America — the  lack  of  uniform 
accounting  in  either  publicly  managed  enterprises  or  privately  managed  monop- 
olies accounts  for  that.  But  some  things  seem  to  stand  out  very  clearlyin  the 
water  question,  from  all  the  facte  attaineii,  such  as  the  late  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment oi  Labor  and  other  reports  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  the  things  that  stands  out  most  conspicuously  is  that  the  charges  are  louver 
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nsnall y  under  pnblic  management.  Another  fact  usually  is  the  increased  number 
of  fire  nydorants  and  the  extensions  of  mains  to  suburbs  to  sui)ply  all  the  commu- 
nity. Following  that,  although  it  has  not  been  very  much  investigated,  there 
seems  to  be  often  some  tendency  to  reduce  fire  risks,  fire  hazards,  and  all  that. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  to  increase  the  number  of  municipal  waterworks— the 
number  is  increasing.  Not  long  ago  I  noticed  that  in  our  largest  cities  there 
was  only,  I  think,  one  instance  of  a  waterworks  that  originally  started  in  public 
hands  going  back  to  private  ownership,  and  that  one,  New  Orleans,  has  rekimed 
to  city  management.  In  the  same  list  of  over  fifty  largest  cities  there  are  30 
instances  of  change  from  private  to  public  management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Could  you  furnish  us  with  either  a  list  or  summary  of 
the  number  of  cities  of,  say,  50,000  inhabitants  or  more  which  have  the  munici- 
pai.  water  plant  and  those  whose  water  plants  are  in  private  hands? — A.  Yes;  I 
can.    Of  the  78  cities  of  over  50,000  population  in  1900  only  the  following  19  have 

frivate  ownership  of  waterworks:  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
'aterson,  N.  J.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Scranton,  Pa.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Oakland,  Cal.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
TTtica,  N.  Y.;  Peoria,  El.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.;  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  Portland,  Me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  the  claim  made  by  the  advocates  of  pri- 
vate ownership  that  an  advantage,  which  is  only  an  apparent  advantage,  is  given 
to  municipal  ownership  by  the  fact  that  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  is 
not  reckoned  as  an  element  of  the  cost  of  the  municipal  plants? — A.  I  will  take 
that  up  right  now,  although  I  had  planned  to  speak  about  the  electric  Ught,  hav- 
ing spoken  of  water,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in  right  here.  The  common  com- 
parisons that  we  come  across  of  the  charges  and  profits  of  municipal  plants  in 
this  country  are  criticised  with  considerable  justice.  Unless  the  plant  has  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings,  as  in  some  cases  is  true,  like  the  Richmond  Gas 
works  and  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  and  in  many  other  cases,  hundreds  of  them — 
unless  the  plant  has  been  paid  for  out  of  the  net  earnings,  interest  on  the  cost 
must  be  included  in  the  expenses.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  taxes  which  a  private 
company  would  pay  if  it  was  managing  it. 

Q.  If  the  interest  is  reckoned,  and  tne  taxes  paid  by  the  private  corporation, 
does  not  the  consumer  have  to  pay  it? — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  bad  better  answer 
this  way:  In  comparing  a  pubhc  and  private  plant,  account  will  naturally  be 
taken  or  the  difference  in  charges.  Assume  that  the  advantage  is,  as  it  probably 
would  be,  on  the  side  of  the  municipality.  Then  we  want  to  supplement  that  by 
the  question  whether  the  municipal  plant  has  counted  in  its  cost  all  its  expenses. 
Having  already  put  down  as  an  advantage  the  difference  in  price,  we  can  not 
count  that  over  again.  But  now  we  will  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  the  total 
income  to  the  city  from  the  plant  was,  and  then  how  much  of  that  went  to  operat- 
ing exx>en8es;  secondly,  how  much  would  have  been  absorbed  in  interest;  third, 
how  much  the  loss  is  in  taxes,  which  would  have  been  paid  if  a  private  company 
had  been  supplying  the  product. 

Q.  Would  not  the  private  corporation  have  charged  that  cost  to  the  consumer 
in  theprice  of  the  product  delivered? — A.  That  is  true. 

O.  Well,  then,  in  the  last  analysis  is  not  the  cost  piled  up  by  the  private  corpo- 
ration?— ^A.  I  see  what  you  mean.  I  think  perhaps  I  can  explain  the  situation  all 
right  so  we  will  both  agree  on  it.  If  you  are  comparing  what  the  public  plant  is 
emerging  in  this  city,  we  will  say,  for  water,  with  what  a  private  company  would 
charge,  then  your  point  of  view  is  correct.  If  you  are  comparing  what  the  cost 
of  water  may  be  in  Washington,  under  public  ownership,  with  what  it  might  be 
in  some  other  city  actually  supplying  to-day  under  private  ownership,  then  you 
agree  with  me,  and  that  is  the  way  the  comparisons  are  usually  made. 

Now,  to  go  on  with  the  water  question  one  step  farther.  I  think  I  have  come 
across  a  great  many  waterworks  engineers  that  seemed  to  have  a  great  sense  of 
public  spirit  in  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  who  were  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  connected  with  a  public  enterprise,  and  I  believe  are  doing 
as  good  work  as  is  done  anywhere  in  the  country.  The  sentiment  is  becoming* 
almost  overwhelming  that  water  should  be  owned  and  managed  by  the  commu- 
nity. The  question  at  issue  more  relates  to  gas,  electric  lights,  and  street  rail- 
ways. I  think  the  principles  are  very  much  the  same  in  those  cases,  but  it  ia  only 
a  question  of  expediency  how  fast  to  go.  I  do  not  expect  we  can  go  suddenly 
from  one  sysi^m  to  another.  I  believe,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  will  adniit 
the  tendency  is  toward  municipal  ownership.  I  do  not  expect,  however,  it  will 
become  universal  in  our  lifetime,  but  that  it  will  grow  relatively  faster  than  pri- 
vate ownership  seems  to  me  the  teaching  of  history. 

That  is  true  of  electric  lighting.    I  was  going  to  say  with  regard  to  electric 
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lighting  that  while  the  amotuit  of  capital  invested  in  public  electric-light  plants  is 
but  a  ^lall  percentage  of  the  total,  that  is  not  quite  fair  evidence  of  the  interest 
in  the  subject  of  municipal  management  of  electric-lighting  plants.  These  plants 
are  kept  back  by  hostile  legislation.  Many  leg^latures  are  so  much  dominated 
by  the  interests  opposed  to  public  management  that  they  refuse  to  allow  cities  to  ' 
operate  plants.  Especially  do  they  refuse  to  allow  them  to  sell  electric  light  to 
private  consumers,  and  that  very  much  checks  the  growth  of  these  plants;  or 
they  pass  laws  regulating  the  terms  under  which  they  must  purchase  private 
plants. 

Q.  Like  Massachusetts? — A.  Like  Massachusetts;  and  C!onneoticnt  is  still  worse; 
but,  despite  all  this,  these  plants  are  growing.  I  think  some  of  the  best  electric- 
light  plants  of  the  country  are  now  public  plants,  as  in  Chicago  and  Detroit, 
tinder  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  EUicott,  backed  up  by  civil-service  rules, 
the  cost  of  operation  in  Chicago  fell  from  about  $96.76  in  1895,  for  arc  lights,  to 
$55.93  in  1899.  I  may  say  the  Chic^o  plant  is  the  largest  electric  street  lighting 
plant  in  the  world  owned  by  a  municipality. 

In  Allegheny,  with  1 ,300  arc  lights,  the  operating  expenses  last  year  were  $47.35. 
Add  4  per  cent  interest,  and  even  5  per  cent  for  depreciation,  and  add  such  taxes 
as  a  private  corporation  would  have  paid,  and  you  only  bring  it  up  to  $71.17. 

In  Detroit,  which  has  about  3,000  arc  lights  under  public  management,  the 
operating  expenses  last  year  were  $40.30  per  arc  light. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.Harris.)  Are  each  of  the  same  candlepower? — A.  Yes;  each 
are  of  the  same  candlepower — about  2,000  nominally. 

Interest  at  4  per  cent  on  cost  adds  $12. 89.  Depreciation,  at  3  per  cent,  would  add 
$10.12.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Detroit  electric-light  commission.  And 
taxes,  such  as  a  private  company  would  pay  in  that  city,  adds  S3.14,  bringing  the 
total  to  $66.45.  Now,  I  do  not  give  these  various  figures  to  contrast  the  three 
cities,  where  prices  of  coal,  etc,  differ,  but  to  contrast  the  charges  there  with  the 
average  charges  in  large  privately  owned  electric-light  plants  in  big  cities. 

Take  Allegheny,  for  example.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  this  year,  but  until  this 
year  Pittsburg,  right  across  the  river,  was  paying  $95  to  $100  for  the  same  Idnd 
of  arc  light  that  Allegheny  was  getting  for  less  than  $75,  including  sinking-fund 
charges. 

So  take  Detroit.  When  Detroit  was  considering  the  construction  of  a  lighting 
plant  5  or  6  years  ago,  the  best  bid  they  could  get  was  $102  a  year  on  a  10-year 
contract.  The  first  year  or  two  it  cost  them  about  $102,  after  ahowing  for  interest 
and  sinking-fund  charges.  The  cost  was  reduced  steadily  until,  as  I  just  said,  last 
year,  after  allowing  interest  and  depreciation  charges,  they  brought  the  cost  to 
only  two-thirds  of  tne  best  contract  the  city  could  get  at  the  time  when  it  entered 
upon  the  construction  of  its  plant.  And  yet  Detroit  has  been  handicapped  by  not 
having  the  economies  which  would  have  resulted  if  it  could  have  alao  sold  to 
private  consumers,  and  the  additional  advantage  that  many  lighting  plants  get, 
particularly  in  England,  and  private  companies  in  this  country,  where  they  are 
under  the  same  management  as  electric  street  railways  and  where  from  the  same 
power  plant  they  furnish  power  for  all  purposes. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Conger.)  Cfan  you  tell  us  by  making  a  comparison  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  municipally  owned  electric  lighting  plants  are  allowed  to  do  com- 
mercial lighting  in  this  country  and  in  England? — A.  In  England  all  of  the  pub- 
lic plants  are  allowed  to  do  commercial  lighting;  in  this  country  but  a  small 
proportion  of  them,  but  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  upon  it.  I  do  not 
know  that  these  facts  are  available.  That  is  one  point  that  would  be  very  good 
to  investigate.    In  Massachusetts  they  are  allowecl  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  municipally  owned  electric 
lighting  plants  in  this  country  are  doing  what  is  generally  termea  public  lighting 
only? — A.  That  is  true.  It  seems  to  be  the  theory  that  the  city  is  not  justified  in 
doing  commercial  lighting;  that  its  functions  should  be  that  of  lighting  its  own 
streets;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  city  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  its  people.  The  moment  you  recognize  that  lighting  is  itself  a 
monopoly,  although  of  course  it  is  right  to  treat  the  private  company  alreadjr  in 
the  field  fairly,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  bought  out.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  city  going 
ahead  without  any  consideration  for  the  existing  company,  although  I  do  not 
agree  either  with  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  compels  such  a  high  price. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  electric  light,  I  tried  to  make  a  good 
many  comparisons  in  this  little  book  on  municipal  monopolies,  published  by 
Crowell;  and  I  notice  Carroll  D.  Wright,  on  a  slightly  larger  scale,  made  compari- 
sons in  his  last  report,  selecting  and  classifving  plants,  public  and  private,  in 
groups  according  to  the  number  of  hours  and  according  to  their  magnitude.  I 
attempted  to  do  it  according  to  the  cost  of  coal,  too,  for  that  is  a  very  important 
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factor.  Both  his  figures  and  mine  indicate  the  superiority  of  municipal  opera- 
tions. When.  I  classified  all  the  plants  of  the  large  indostries  together,  there 
were  a  few  pliints  that  had  been  sold  and  gone  back  to  private  management;  bnt 
I  have  noticed  in  my  attempts  to  study  it  for  some  years  that  for  every  plant  that 
has  gone  iMck  to  private  management  there  are  probably  20  that  have  turned 
from  private  to  public.  And,  ftirther,  we  sxieak  of  some  public  plants  having 
been  nnancial  failures,  but  you  yrOl  see  even  some  private  companies  that  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy  and  failure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  investigated  the  cause  of  these  fail- 
ures?— A.  Generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  these  failures  has  been  the  spoils  sys- 
tem in  politics.  I  should  say  broadly  that  was  the  chief  factor.  Sometimes  there 
has  been  connected  with  it  tne  lack  of  general  business  sense  in  the  council,  lead- 
ing to  the  selection  of  a  poor  engineer  or  to  not  improving  the  plant  suflBciently 
and  equipping  it  up  to  d^te.  That  is  another  factor.  The  two  generally  are  apt 
to  go  together.  But  it  is  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  movement  that  despite 
these  tremendous  drawbacks  it  is  still  growing  so  rapidly.  I  do  think  its  growtn  is 
greatly  restricted  by  these  handicaps,  and  that  there  will  come  a  new  interest 
Ui  the  improvement  of  municipal  government  when  there  is  brought  home  to  the 
people  more  than  it  has  thus  far  Men  the  relation  between  the  reform  in  govern- 
ment, civil-service  reform,  etc. ,  and  the  possibility  of  extending  the  management 
of  the  monopolistic  industries.  Now,  I  am  not  a  socialist,  and  do  not  believe  that 
all  industries  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people.  I  think  where  com- 
petition continues  that  it  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  I  expect  that  com- 
petition will  always  continue  in  many  lines  of  business;  but  where  competition 
Breaks  down  of  its  ovra  weight,  and  monopoly  comes  by  apparently  an  evolution 
of  things,  then  the  public  must  control  it  m  some  way.  I  do  not  even  say  they 
have  the  present  capacity  to  own  and  operate  all  of  them,  but  they  should  begin  by 
learning  through  publicity  of  accounts  what  profits  these  monopolies  are  making, 
and  by  seeing  what  can  be  done  through  regulation  and  taxation.  But  experi- 
.ments  in  municipal  operation  should  be  at  once  undertaken  and  the  causes  of 
'  success  or  failure  should  be  carefully  studied  and  widely  noted. 

I  was  going  to  say  right  here,  I  think  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  civil-service 
reform  movement  thus  far  in  this  country  has  been,  not  that  the  leaders  of  it  have 
not  had  the  best  intentions,  but  they  did  not  have  popular  sympathies  and  wanted 
after  reforming  the  Government  to  put  it  on  the  shelf  and  have  it  do  nothing. 
As  a  friend  of  mine  said  the  other  day,  he  did  not  see  what  great  advantage  there 
was  in  trying  to  get  a  reformed  government  which  was  not  to  do  anything 
^terwards.  But  when  people  begin  to  see  a  connection  between  the  improving 
of  the  Government  and  having  it  practically  useful  in  a  cooperative  way,  and  in 
bringing  them  to  that  possibility  of  living  more  remote  from  the  city  through 
cheap  transportation,  cheap  fuel,  cheap  light,  and  all  that — for  gas  is  coming 
more  and  more  in  use  for  fuel — and  cheap  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  which 
I  have  not  touched  upon  to-day,  and  so  on,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  that  popu- 
lar interest  in  having  the  Government  better  managed. 

Q.  How  far  will  perpetual  franchises  interfere  with  municipal  ownership? — 
A.  I  am  informed  by  some  of  the  best  lawyers,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  the 
employ  of  large  private  companies,  that  if  the  time  comes — and  they  believe  it 
will— when  the  public  is  rea^  to  treat  these  companies  as  they  treat  each  other, 
or,  even  without  going  as  far  as  that,  when  it  is  simply  desired  to  exercise  what 
legal  rights  the  x)eoplehave ,  they  will  find  ways  of  both  regulation  and  of  securing  a 
purchase  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Most  of  these  franchises  have  defects  in  them. 
There  is  many  a  street  railway  company  in  America  that  has  failed  to  secure  a 
franchise  for  some  connection  in  the  street,  and  they  have  constantly  to  go  to  the 
councils  for  some  further  extensions,  rights  to  tear  up  the  streets,  etc.;  and  then 
in  other  cases  there  are  reserved  rights  which  the  courts  are  coming  more  and 
more  generally  to  recognize  in  the  State  legislatures  to  regulate  charges  and  to 
tax  by  special  forms  or  taxation  monopolistic  earnings.  Ihave  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  when  the  people  really  wish  to  take  hold  of  this  question  they  will  find 
very  many  legal  ways  to  get  at  it  without  any  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  courts  will  find  ways  to  sustain  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  will  be  somewhat  in  the  way  the  perpetual  fran- 
chise of  the  steamboat  route  on  the  Hudson  was,  which  was  afterwards  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional? — A.  Yes;  it  will  be  that.  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  the  city  of  New  York  say  that  he  thought  a  50-year  fran- 
chise was  much  more  safe  than  a  perpetual,  and  much  less  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  courts — or  a  99-year  franchise,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  there  are  certain  points  that  a  commission  like  this  could  very  well 
study  up  and  devote  a  little  time  to,  if  so  disposed.    One  is  the  comparison  of  the 
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labor  conditions  in  public  and  private  managed  monopolies  in  this  conntry — the 
stady  of  the  wages,  I  mean,  the  honrs  of  labor,  the  tenure  of  employment  in  pub- 
lic and  private  gas  companies,  street  raUways,  electric-light  and  water  works. 
That  would  furnish  many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  two  systems.  Again, 
municipal  accounting.  And  third,  1  think  it  might  be  a  very  excellent  thing  to 
tabulate  all  the  facts  that  have  thus  far  been  gathered  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  where  authoritative  investigations  have  been  mEtde  on  this  subject. 
What  I  mean  is  this:  There  has  been  a  late  committee  in  Parliament  on  par- 
liamentary trading.  It  has  not  made  a  report  yet,  but  it  has  taken  testimony 
all  last  year — had  a  stack  of  testimony  that  high  [indicating]  that  has  not 
been  accessible  to  American  readers  or  to  many  in  Europe.  Now.  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  cull  the  facts  out  of  that  testimony.  And  tlie  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  issued  a  volume  as  large  as  this  lower  one  here 
[indicating] .  That  has  only  a  veir  small  amount  of  tabulation  and  classification 
comx>ared  to  the  amount  of  data.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  extracted  from 
that  report  than  has  been  done.  There  are  other  investigations  that  might  well 
be  put  through  the  crucible  and  out  of  it  come  a  digest  of  what  has  been  gathered. 
This  should  be  done  in  a  perfectly  scientific  spirit,  without  attempting  to  prove 
anything,  but  jnst  finding  out  what  facts  we  have  and  what  they  tend  to  show,  so 
far  as  they  are  authoritative.  Then,  if  the  commission  care  to  go  into  it,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  select  some  of  the  leading  public  and  private  plants 
in  America — not  all,  by  any  means,  but  a  limited  number,  perhaps  25  waterworks 
of  each  kind,  and  so  of  electric-lighting  plants.  You  can  not  go  beyond  that, 
because  there  are  not  as  many  public  street  railways  now  as  in  these  other  depart- 
ments; but  have  the  best  investigation  possible  of  those  plants  as  typical  with 
regard  to  their  enterprise,  with  regard  to  their  engpmeering  conditions,  whether 
they  are  paying,  whicn  plants  are  most  np  to  date  considering  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  which  plants  have  the  best  results  in  operating  expenses,  in  treatment  of 
labor,  and  all  that,  and  in  charges,  and  so  on.  A  very  interesting  comparison  could 
be  made  along  thatline,  I  am  very  sure,  if  the  commission  cared  to  go  into  it.  Then 
it  conld  work  out  the  capitalization  of  these  companies  and  the  extent  to  which 
ownership  is  becoming  consolidated.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to 
make  a  study  of  the  few  syndicates  that  have  such  weight  and  such  widely 
extended  interests  all  over  the  country  in  these  enterprises;  the  street-railway 
int«rest8  and  gas  interests  as  well  being  not  only  consolidated,  as  I  say,  in  one 
city,  but  the  same  people  controlling  them  in  one  city  are  controlling  them  in 
others.  You  will  find  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  directors  are  having  a 
very  large  interest  in  gas  and  street-railway  enterprises  all  over  the  conntry.  That 
would  be  a  very  interesting  thing  to  bring  out,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph? — A,  Yes; 
I  mentioned  that  somewhat  vaguely. 

Q.  Will  >;ou  please  give  us  some  information  on  that? — A.  I  will;  a  little.  In 
England  this  summer  I  found  the  municipal  operation  of  telephones  extending 
very  rapidly.  I  visited  the  telephone  exchange  in  Glasgow,  where  the  municipu- 
ity  will  soon  begin  placing  telephones  for  10,000  or  15,000  subscribers;  and  in 
London  they  are  soon  to  begin;  and  the  charges  are  going  to  be  less,  scarcely  more 
i^n  one-half  what  the  private  companies  have  been  charing.  The  Government 
owns  the  trunk  line  in  England  connecting  the  various  cities,  and  then  the  munic- 
ipalities are  going  to  construct,  and  are  constructing  in  some  cases,  plants  for 
tneir  districts.  The  work,  of  course,  has  not  gone  on  far  enongh  yet  to  know 
what  the  resulte  will  be.  They  are  looking  forward  with  great  confidence;  and  in 
some  other  countries  where  they  have  been  managing  the  telephones  for  some 
time,  like  Norway  and  Sweden  and  some  portions  of  Germany,  there  has  been  very 
much  satisfaction;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  they  are  going  into  it  so  much  in  Eng- 
land. I  think  that  in  this  country  there  is  quite  an  opportunity  for  municipal- 
ities to  develop  telephone  service  in  connection  with  the  police  and  fire-alarm 
system,  and  to  extend  gradually.  I  noticed  some  little  tendency  that  way  in 
Chicago,  until  a  greatly  reduced  rate  was  made  to  the  city  by  the  company. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  the  private  consumer  it  would  be  quite  an  advantage  to 
develop  telephone  service  in  this  way  if  you  can  not  secure  a  reduced  rate  for 
service  in  any  other  way.  In  fact,  I  like  to  see  municipal  activity  develop  on 
general  principles.  I  think  it  tends  to  increase  the  interest  in  government;  it 
tends  to  increase,  I  think,  our  faith  in  democracy  if  a  city  finds  it  is  able  to  man- 
age such  monopolies  as  those  we  are  speaking  of.  Still,  I  am  not  wedded  to  it, 
and,  I  think,  in  many  cases  the  public  are  not  ready  for  it.  In  many  cases  we 
have  g:ot  to  go  through  a  period  of  attempted  regulation  before  the  people  are 
r  for  public  ownership  and  operation,  and  regulation  will  not  hurt  anything 
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for  any  of  us,  and  the  more  light  we  can  have  and  the  more  publicity  the 
then  we  will  know  more  fully  what  we  do  need. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.A.L.HABRis.)  It  isnot  nniyersallyoBediiB  it,  likewater? — A.  That 
is  ^rae;  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  much  the  telephone  will  be  used  when  it  is 
ledaced.  I  lived  in  a  town  in  Kansas — Manhattan— for  two  years,  where  the 
rate  was  abnormally  low,  althongh  it  was  owned  by  a  private  company.  But 
that  comx>any  was  enterprising  and  believed  that  it  could  make  more  money  by 
low  charges,  and  it  did  make  over  10  per  cent.  But  the  charge  in  that  town  for 
household  use  was  only  $1  a  month.  To  be  sure  that  does  not  mean  that  they 
could  afford  to  do  that  in  an  enormously  large  city,  for  this  exception  applies 
there  to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  cost  increases  with  the  size  of  the  plant,  and 
in  most  other  lines  of  business  it  decreases.  The  number  of  connections  you 
have  with  others  tends  to  increase  the  operating  expenses  somewhat  per  phone, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  the  large  charges  in  general  in  cities.  In  Kansas  that 
low  price  led  to  almost  everyone  having  a  telephone.  A  dollar  a  month  for 
houses,  and  a  little  more  in  stores,  led  to  aunost  every  family  and  every  merchant 
having  a  telephone.  And  I  think  that  reasonable  chafes  for  telephone  service  in 
this  country  would  lead  to  more  than  double  its  use.  It  would  also  lead  to  people 
of  more  moderate  income,  of  $1,000  or  $1,200,  using  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoek.)  Do  you  know  how  many  telephones  there  were  in  that 
exchimge,  approximately?  How  much  of  a  city  was  it? — A.  It  was  a  little  over 
8,000,  aside  from  the  college. 

<^.  Did  the  company  make  any  money  at  those  rates?— A.  It  did;  it  made  good 
dividends. 

This  company  that  I  referred  to  had  220  phones  in  that  town  of  8,000  popula- 
tion, of  which  170  were  in  houses  and  50  business  phones.  When  you  think  that 
8,000  population  only  means  about  600  families,  220  phones  means  one  phone  in 
every  three  families. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  remedial  legislation  to  sng^t  along 
these  lines? — A.  I  would  suggest  that  the  true  legislation  probably  will  have  to 
be  State  legislation;  but  this  commission  can  reconunend  uniformity  of  State 
legislation  along  certain  lines,  and  it  might  very  well  recommend  also  that  a  Gov- 
ernment dex)artinent — ^I  sura^t  the  Department  of  Labor — might  continue  its 
investigations  and  systematize  the  bookkeeping  of  cities  by  an  investigation  of 
tiieb:  accounts  and  a  report  upon  them  annually.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  has  recently  made  an  investigation  of  cities  of  over  30,000  population.  It 
might  be  urged  to  keep  it  up  and  extend  it  down  to  cities  of  smaller  size. 

Q.  But  it  has  no  authority  to  dictate  any  form  of  bookkeeping — the  Department 
of  Labor? — A.  No;  but  it  would  have  an  influence  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  need  of  it,  the  more  it  tries  to  get  this  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Do  yon  find,  as  the  result  of  this  investigation,  that 
the  law  requiring  that  in  Massachusetts,  as  applied  to  electric-light  companies, 
has  worked  satisfactorily? — ^A.  That  feature  of  it  has,  I  am  sure.  I  understand 
the  gas  people  themselves  and  the  electric-light  people  say  that  in  private  manage- 
ment it  has  led  them  to  observe  how  much  better  some  companies  were  doing 
than  others,  and  has  led  them  to  introduce  improvements,  so  that  they  do  not 
object  to  it  in  that  respect  if  it  does  not  lead  to  too  much  agitation  over  reducing 
prices.    I'hey  do  not  luce  that,  of  course. 

As  to  recommendations  further,  there  might  be  recommendations  to  the  States 
as  to  the  conferring  upon  the  State  auditor  the  power  to  investigate  every  year 
and  audit  the  accounts  of  quasi-public  corporations  using  the  streets  and  aLao  the 
accotmts  of  mnnicii)alities.  I  think  that  would  be  a  reasonable  suggestion  which 
would  not  frighten  anybody  and  is  right  along  the  line  of  what  is  needed.  There 
is  nothing  radical  about  it  really,  and  yet  it  is  really  radical  in  its  results  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  can  be  done.  -  I  do  not  know  that  the 
commission  had  better  make  any  positive  recommendations  as  to  the  policy  of 
ownership.  I  think  the  people  will  decide  that  question  as  they  get  the  mforma- 
tion.  But  what  the  commission  can  well  do  is  to  get  all  the  information  possible 
and  then  suggest  ways  by  which  more  can  be  gotten  in  every  State  ana  in  the 
National  Government. 

I  would  bring  out  this  point,  as  to  me  it  is  a  very  important  one  in  considering 
questions  of  municipal  activity.  It  is  Buggest«d,  How  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of 
tne  spoils  system?  I  have  referred  to  that  already,  but  I  want  to  say  this  further. 
We  see  under  private  management  the  efforts  of  these  vastly  influential  and 
wealthy  companies  to  keep  their  old  franchises  or  to  get  better  ones  or  to  escape 
their  share  of  taxation.  They  are  in  xxiUtics  now.  I  was  told  only  the  other 
day  by  a  very  intelligent  employee  of  a  certain  ^as  company  that  all  the  employ- 
ees in  that  large  company,  although  it  was  privately  owned,  had  to  be  recom- 
mended to  their  places  by  the  political  boss  of  their  precinct,  and  had  to  keepup 
their  membership  in  the  organization  in  order  to  retain  their  positions.    Vfbsr 
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the  Philadelphia  gas  works  were  still  nnder  public  hands,  they  were  baying  40 

rsr  cent  of  their  gas  from  the  private  company  which  afterwards  leased  the  whole, 
heard  the  superintendent  say  to  an  investigating  committee  of  the  PennsylTania 
senate  that  they  always  took  their  employees  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Phila- 
delphia aldermen,  and  that  they  did  not  keep  them  more  than  an  hour  if  they  were 
inefficient.  Iq  fact,  they  were  not  anxious  to  keep  a  great  many  of  them  a  long  . 
time,  because,  he  said,  "  The  more  different  people  we  can  hire  in  a  given  mont£ 
the  more  aldeimen  we  can  please  the  more  times."  These  companies  are  in  poli- 
tics, in  other  words,  now,  and  they  are  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  factors  in 
politics;  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be  easier  to  convince  the  people'of  the  need  of 
civil-service  reform  and  business  efficiency  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion connected  with  this  relation  of  private  companies  to  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative bodies.  In  directing  work  against  the  evil  conditions  of  the  present  spoils 
system  we  do  not  encounter  very  much  sympathy  from  the  leading  business  men, 
the  ix)werful  interests  of  a  community.  One  can  express  his  antipathy  to  the  spoils 
system,  can  work  against  it  very  hard,  and  his  local  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, the  circulation  of  his  pax)er  and  his  position  in  any  line  of  activity,  as  a 
merchant,  manufacturer,  or  professional  man,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  much  hurt. 
But  let  him  come  out  with  equal  energy  to  prevent  certain  influences  controlling 
the  granting!  °^  franchises  in  the  way  they  are  granted,  and  demand  better  regu- 
lation, and,  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  he  finds  his  clients  of  the  most  profitable  type  f albng 
away;  he  is  apt  to  find,  if  he  is  a  business  man,  more  or  less  influence  working 
against  him;  advertising  will  fall  away  from  his  paper,  and  in  eyery  other  line 
the  results  will  be  the  same.  And  so  I  think  it  is  really  harder  to  improve  the 
regulation  of  private  management  than  it  is  to  reform  the  abuses  of  public  man- 
agement. Still,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  from  that — and  I  have  repeated  that  sev- 
eral times — that  any  change  can  be  sudden;  but  I  believe  there  are  evils  and 
dangers  in  public  management  that  will  have  to  be  very  fully  recognized  and 
very  carefully  guarded  against.  We  need  not  expect  that  we  are  going  to  jump 
into  the  millennium;  only  I  believe  the  progress  will  lie  in  the  direction  of 
municipal  management  in  those  lines,  even  if  it  only  goes  as  far  as  it  has  gone  in 
England,  until  half  the  cities  have  publicly  owned  gas  works  and  haft  have 

J>rivate  management.  The  private  companies  in  England  do  not  oppose  the  pub- 
ic as  they  do  here,  because  of  the  fact  that  half  of  the  cities  are  under  public 
management  in  those  things  and  the  other  companies  know  that  they  will  be 
in  danger  if  they  do  not  look  out.  The  principle  of  competition  is  an  admira- 
ble thing.  I  think  we  should  have  a  greater  approach  to  equality  in  this  coun- 
try between  the  cities  that  are  owning  and  the  cities  that  are  not  owning  at  all. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  an  admirable  example  of  public  and  private  manage- 
ment of  street  railways.  Since  it  was  taken  over  by  private  management  there  is 
a  g^eat  deal  more  fault-finding  and  dissatisfaction  than  there  was  before.  It  is 
now  practically  under  private  management.  It  gave  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  admirable  examples  of  public  management  we  have — right  at  the  doors  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.^  Do  you  know  whether  one-half  of  the  cities  pt  Great 
Britain  have  street  railways  nnder  municipal  operation? — A.  Just  about  one- 
half,  I  should  say.  I  can  get  more  exact  details  on  that.  About  one-half  of  all 
the  electric  energy  supplied  for  the  combined  purposes  of  street  railways  and 
lighting  is  municipal.  Local  authorities  in  Great  Britain  own  520  miles  out  of 
987  and  operate  233. 

Q.  Those  two  enterprises — ^the  street  railways  and  the  lighting — go  together? — 
A.  There  is  more  and  more  tendency  to  have  the  same  power  stations. 

Q.  Is  there  a  common- universal  fare  on  street  railways  there? — ^A.  No;  they 
have  a  system,  which  I  do  not  like  very  well,  of  graduated  fares  according  to 
distance.  That  is  found  in  private  management  just  as  much  as  it  is  in  public 
management.  The  tendency  under  public  management  is  to  increase  the  dis- 
tance you  can  ride  for  a  given  fare,  and  a  few  cities  are  talking  of  soon  introduc- 
ing the  uniform  fare  like  the  American.  They  have  also  introduced  it  in  the 
Envate  subway  which  has  just  been  completed  and  is  running  in  London.  In 
liverpool,  where  the  city  has  very  lately  acquired  the  street  railways,  they  are 
talking  of  introducing  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  example  of  uniform  fare  on  a  street  railway  in  Great  Britain? — 
A.  I  will  not  say  that  there  mav  not  be  two  or  three  instances  within  a  year.  I 
think  there  may  be,  but  only  a  few. 

O.  You  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  of  a  system  of  manicix>al  own- 
ership of  tracks  and  private  operation  of  the  railway.  Are  there  any  notable 
examples  of  that  system  in  Great  Britain;  and  if  so,  what  are  they? — A.  There 
were  a  good  many  like  Glasgow.    There  are  still  44  such,  but  17  others  were 
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gradually  succeeded  by  municipal  operation  when  the  franchises  ran  out.  The 
eompanies  did  not  seem  to  be  as  progressive  as  the  people  wanted.  Now,  whether 
it  was  due  to  this  system  of  ownership,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  limited 
nature  of  their  franchises,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  time  limit  of  those  franchises  was? — A.  It  was  21 
years. 

Q.  For  operation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  system,  according  to  your  observation ,  has  not  been  very  satisfactory 
in  Great  Britain? — A.  No.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Knglish  people  would  feel  sorry 
they  went  through  it.  They  would  tell  you,  I  think,  that  if  they  had  not  done 
that  they  probaWy  would  have  surrendered  the  whole  thing  to  a  private  com- 
pany at  the  time  it  was  undertaken  years  ago,  and  in  that  way  would  financially 
nave  been  worse  off.  It  enabled  them,  when  they  did  want  public  ownership,  to 
get  it  easier  and  cheaper,  but  purely  as  a  system  of  operation  1  do  not  think  they 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinqton,  D.  C,  December  11, 1900. 

TESTIHOHT  OP  HB.  ALLEN  BIFLE7  FOOTE. 

Editor  of  Public  Policy,  Chieago.  ' 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Allen  Ripley  Foot?,  of  Chicago,  111.,  editor  and  projjrietor  of  Public 
Policy,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Please  g^ve  your  full  name,  your  post-office  address, 
and  your  occupation  or  profession. — A.  Allen  Ripley  Foote;  post-office  address, 
132  Market  street,  Chicago;  editor  and  proprietor  of  Public  Policy. 

Q.  As  editor  of  the  paper  have  you  made  studies  of  economic  subjects? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  particularly  in  relation  to  municipal  ownership  of  what  are  commonly 
known  as  public  monopolies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  profession  before  engaging  in  the  editing  of  this  x>aper? — ^A. 
I  have  been  a  student  of  these  subjects  and  a  writer  upon  them  for  about  10 
years.  The  first  work  that  I  did  in  a  published  form  was  a  small  book  issued  in 
1889  under  the  title  of  The  Economic  Value  of  Electric  Light  and  Power.  Fol- 
lowing that  I  compiled  the  laws  of  each  State  in  the  Union  affecting  public-sei-v- 
ice  corporations  within  municipalities.  That  was  a  very  large  work,  and  covered 
iJl  the  laws  of  each  State  in  the  United  States,  from  the  organization  of  the  State 
up  to  the  date  when  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
To  do  that  work  I  employed  an  attorney  in  each  State  to  write  up  the  section  for 
his  State.  Then  I  had  an  editing  attorney  who  wrote  a  general  section  and  edited 
the  attorneys'  work.  My  own  part  of  that  work  was  a  discussion  of  the  economic 
principles  involved  in  that  legislation.  Since  then  I  have  been  writing  pamphlets 
and  addressing  difiEerent  organizations  on  these  subjects.  In  1890  I  drew  the 
schedules  for  the  Eleventh  Census  that  had  to  do  with  the  electrical  industries. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  kindly,  in  your  own  way,  give  us  a  statement  of  your  views 
in  relation  to  the  municipal  ownership  or  control  of  these  so-called  public  monop- 
olies?—-A.  I  can  do  that  m  a  very  brief  way  by  simply  referring  to  some  matters 
that  will  pve  the  record  exactly.  In  1890,  at  the  annual  meeting,  then  held  in 
Washingrton,  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  I  offered  two  resolutions 
which  define  my  position  on  this  question  then  and  since  and  now.  They  are  very 
short  and  I  will  read  them. 

(Reading:)  "  Begolved,  first.  That  a  committee  be  apx>ointed  to  designate  the 
divisions  of  accounts,  and  the  items  to  be  included  in  each,  that  should  be  kept 
by  corporations  performing  quasi  public  services. 

"Resolved,  second,  That  said  divisions  be  so  made  that  the  effect  of  each  essen- 
tial economic  factor  will  be  shown,  to  the  end  that  correct  statistics  may  be 
obtained  through  a  uniform  method  of  accounting  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  eco- 
nomic discussion  and  legislation." 

My  remark  following  that  is  simply  this: 

(Reading:)  "  We  must  first  agree  on  what  items  constitute  cost;  then  we  must 
see  to  it  that  tl^ese  items  are  honestly  included  in  all  statements  of  cost.  This 
done,  we  are  in  a  i>osition  to  take  intelligent  action,  and  may  then  award  the  con- 
tract to  the  municipality  or  to  private  enterprise,  whichever  in  the  light  of  the 
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facts  so  obtained  may  appear  to  be  to  the  best  economic  advantage  of  the  greater 
number  of  people — those  who  toil  and  are  poor." 

.  That  is  my  attitnde  on  the  question  and  always  has  been — is  to-day.  In  the 
discussion  referred  to  in  my  law  book  I  have  a  paragraph  to  show  my  attitude, 
which  I  will  read. 

(Reading: )  ' '  When  a  public  need  is  to  be  supplied  the  service  must  be  rendered 
either  by  the  representatives  of  the  public  in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  the 
public  or  by  industrial  corporations  in  the  name  and  for  the  account  of  their 
share  and  bond  holders.  Which  course  shall  be  pursued  is  purely  a  question  of 
public  policy.  The  economic  principle  involved  is  that  of  serving  the  interests  of 
every  individual  economically  through  the  public  service  rendered.  If  this  result 
is  gained  under  the  management  of  a  political  monox>oly  more  effectually  than 
under  the  management  of  an  industrial  monopoly,  then  the  State  is  bound,  oy  the 
sacred  trust  it  represents,  to  place  and  keep  the  management  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  political  monoijoly;  but  if  the  reverse  be  true,  the  duty  imposed 
upon  the  State  demands  that  it  shall  place  and  keep  the  management  under  the 
administration  of  an  industrial  monopoly." 

Here  is  another  paragraph: 

(Beading:)  "  It  may  be  affirmed  as  a  fundamental  economic  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  economic  legislation  that  no  public  need  should  be  supplied  under 
the  management  of  a  political  monopoljr  that  can  be  supplied  witn  equal  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  users  of  the  service  under  the  management  of  an  indus- 
trial monopoly.  ^The  best  interest  of  the  users  of  the  service  is  the  first  object 
of  the  protectaon'and  care  of  the  State." 

Here  are  two  propositions: 

(Reading:)  "First.  That  an  industrial  corporation  organized  to  supply  a 
perpetual  municipal  need  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  supply  the  need 
perpetually. 

"Second.  That  all  accounts  shall  be  honestly  and  correctly  kept;  that  economic 
thrift  shall  be  insisted  upon  in  every  department,  and  that  charges  for  the  use  of 
sevices  shall  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  necessary  cost  of  production." 

This,  I  judge,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  my  position  on  the  question. 

That  work  was  done  in  1892.  Since  then  I  have  been  studying  these  questions 
in  every  form  in  which  I  came  in  contact  with  them,  and  I  have  no  occasion 
to  change  my  position  in  the  matter.  My  last  work  was  in  connection  with  the 
Ohio  legislature  last  winter  (1900).  I  attempted  to  draft  some  bills  to  bring 
my  views  into  practical  use.  You  will  see  at  once  from  the  attitude  I  take 
that  I  say  a  uniform  system  of  accounts  is  fundamental  to  any  settlement 
of  the  question,  whichever  way  it  is  settled.  The  facts  must  be  known;  you 
must  act  upon  the  basis  of  fact  or  yon  can  not  act  intelligentiy.  Therefore  I 
have  concentrated  all  my  work  these  10  years  directly  to  that  point,  working  up 
to  that  point.  It  is  now  getting  to  be  quite  well  understood,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  being  done  toward  starting  a  system  of  uniform  accounting. 

The  best  work  that  has  been  done  in  that  line  is  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
That  State  has  an  examiner  who  has  been  in  office  about  10  years.  His  powers 
are  ample  and  his  work  is  good,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  the  work  in  that 
State  are  sufficient  justification  for  the  representation  that  has  been  made.  I 
have  in  my  hands  a  paper  that  the  State  examiner,  Mr.  Henderson,  is  to  read 
this  week  before  the  Xi^^^e  of  American  MuniciiKdities.  (Charleston,  S.  C, 
December  12-15, 1900.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clark.)  Is  this  gentleman  a  State  officer? — A.  Yes;  he  has  held  this 
position  of  State  examiner  for  about  10  years,  and  this  paper  gives  his  experience 
of  the  practical  workings  of  it.  Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  State  examiner. 
We  would  call  him  auditor,  but  they  use  the  title  "  examiner."  The  law  under 
which  he  acts  gives  him  authority  to  enter  into  any  office  where  there  is  a  public 
account  kept  and  examine  the  accounts.  He  examines  the  accounts  of  all  the  State 
institutions,  the  State  University,  the  State  corrections  establishments,  the  insane 
asylums,  and  all  public  institutions.  He  examines  all  tbe  accounts  of  the  county 
commissioners — I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  townships  or  not;  but  the  law  is 
very  broad.  It  lets  him  examine  every  account  that  affects  the  public  interest. 
He  reports  to  the  governor.  The  law  gives  him  the  authority  to  enter  the  office, 
make  an  examination  at  any  time  he  pleases,  without  notice,  and  if  he  finds  a  con- 
dition that  justifies  it,  it  empowers  him  to  take  possession  of  the  office  in  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  turn  the  incumbent  out  instantly,  making 
his  report  to  the  governor,  of  course,  and  having  his  action  justified  afterwards. 
It  is  broad  enough  to  cover  every  contingency  of  that  kind.  He  can  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  the  production  of  all  books  and  papers,  put  people  under 
oath,  and  ti^e  evidence,  etc. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  he  do  this  throagh  expert  accountants,  or  do  it  all 
himself? — A.  He  does  it  himself. 

Q.  Is  he  able  to  do  it  all? — A.  You  know  that  State  is  small;  that  is  one  of  the 
advantages.  There  has  been  an  opportunity  where  the  system  could  be  experi- 
mented with  on  a  small  scale;  but  the  work  is  ample  justification;  and  in  the  light 
of  the  advantages  mentioned  in  the  statement  Mr.  Henderson  makes,  1  can  not  see 
how  any  State  legislature  can  refuse  to  put  this  systein  in  operation  In  any  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  think  there  is  nothing  that  would  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  this  system  to  a  larger  State — examining  the  accounts  in  a  larger  Stote 
by  the  use  of  an  additional  number  of  examiners? — A,  The  principle  of  tine  law  is 
all  right.  Of  course,  when  you  come  to  your  adjustments,  it  takes  a  different 
form.  In  some  States  you  would  call  your  man  the  controller  or  the  auditor;  yon 
would  want  the  work  done  through  one  office  or  another,  or  you  might  create  an 
independent  office  for  it,  but  that  is  all  detail. 

Q.  But  the  main  point  is  the  system  of  public  accountants?— A.  Yes.  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Henderson  for  a  number  of  years  and  he  has  fur- 
nished me  the  pages  of  all  his  forms  of  accounts  and  everything  of  that  kind,  so 
I  am  about  as  familiar  with  it  as  I  could  be,  not  being  in  the  State  and  working 
with  him.    And  I  get  his  reports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  His  duties  relate  to  the  quasi-public  or  so-called  munic- 
ipal monopolies  only,  and  not  to  all  the  corporations  of  the  State? — A.  The  law 
does  not  apply  to  the  corporations;  it  applies  to  all  public  accounts. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  this:  "  The  benefits  derived  from  uniformity  and 
independent  auditing  of  public  accounts." 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  this  leads  up  to  the  jtosition  which  you  take  on 
this  question,  and  is  in  detailed  explanation  of  that? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  suppose  Mr.  Henderson,  of  course,  gives  full 
au&ority  for  that  paper  to  be  used  by  you  in  your  testimony? — A.  It  is  in  my 
bands,  to  be  used  in  my  discretion. 

(The  paper  above  alluded  to  was  thereupon  read  by  the  witness,  as  follows:) 

The  Benefits  Derived  frok  Uniforuitt  and  Independent  AuDiTiNa  of 

Public  Accounts. 

[A  paper  b;  Barry  B.  Henderson,  State  examiner  for  the  State  of  Wyoming,  read  before  the  Leaene 
01  American  Municipalities  at  its  fourth  annual  convention,  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  Decemoei 
12-15, 1900.] 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  must  be  assumed  that  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting  has  been  adopted;  that  the  State  or  States,  aa  the  case  may  be,  have 
provided  by  statute  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  examiner,  and  that  he  has 
entered  upon  his  duties. 

HIGHER  STANDARD  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  plan  for  uniform  accounting  can  not  be  made  ox)erative  without  the  machin- 
ery necessary,  i.  e.,  a  statute  providing  in  general  terms  for  the  creation  of  an 
office  or  commission  that  shall  be  vested  with  power  to  provide  the  necessary 
forms  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  system. 

The  creation  of  the  office  of  examiner  or  of  a  commission  indicates  clearly  the 
desire  of  the  people  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  This  statement  you  may  question,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  conclu- 
sively that  uniform  accounting  and  public  auditing  or  examination  bring  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  and  morals  among  office  seekers  and  officeholders  and 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  borne  by  the  people  and  taxpaying  public  is  lessened. 

BEOINNINQS  OF  THE  SYSTEM — WYOMING'S  LEAD. 

Uniformity  in  accounting  and  State  examination  by  an  authorized  officer  or  com- 
mission, in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  State,  county,  and  municipal  affairs,  is  of  recent 
origin.  I  believe  that  the  then  Territory  of  North  Dakota  was  the  first  to  pro- 
vi&  for  s  Territorial  examiner,  whose  duties  were  briefly  prescribed  and  were  of 
a  superficial  nature. 

Minnesota  next  followed  Dakota's  example  and  included  with  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Dakota  statute  the  examination  of  accounts  of  building  associa- 
tions. 

Wyoming  was  first  to  provide  for  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  State  and 
county  ofBcers  and  accounts  of  State  institutions  and  State  banks.    Later  the  law 
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was  so  amended  that  at  the  present  time  the  examiner  has  fnll  and  complete 
supervision  of  every  public  account  'within  the  State,  whether  State,  county, 
municipal,  or  school  district. 

In  more  recent  years  attempts  by  other  States  to  enact  a  law  having  provisions 
similar  to  the  law  in  effect  m  Wyoming  have  almost  all,  for  various  reasons, 
failed  of  enactment.  The  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  a  law  has  come  from 
all  sides  except  the  tazpaying  public. 

BOtTRCES  OF  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

Among  those  opposing  such  a  measure  may  be  found  designing  ofQceholders, 
8choolb<x)k  companies,  bridge  companies,  and  others,  including  individual  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  trustees,  regents  and  faculties  of  universities,  colleges,  and  his- 
torical societies,  none  of  whom  have  any  material  interest  in  the  eQonomical 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  public  government.  I  regi-et  to  make  a  statement 
of  this  nature,  but  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  those  whose  efforts  will  be  directed 
during  the  coming  winter  toward  securing  the  favorable  consideration  of  snch  a 
law  by  their  legislatures  to  know  where  their  opposition  may  be  found. 

MEANINQ  OP  THE  TERM  "  UUIFORM   ACCOUNTING." 

To  determine  the  benefits  we  must  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  uniform  account- 
ing.   Uniform  means  regular,  unvaried,  alike,  consistent. 

Uniformity  in  accounting  provides  that  all  records  shall  be  alike;  that  is  to  say, 
records  of  all  county  treasurers  shall  be  alike  in  form;  their  reports  shall  be  alike; 
in  fact,  the  method  of  keeping  accounts  shall  be  so  similar  that  the  treasurer  of 
one  county  might  enter  the  office  of  any  other  county  treasurer  within  the  State 
and  at  once  be  able  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  office"  and  perform  the  duties  as 
successfully  as  the  true  incumbent.  This  is  what  we  term  uniformity  in 
accounting. 

ALL,  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN   THE  SYSTEM. 

How  far  should  it  extend?  To  every  county ,  city ,  town ,  borough ,  village ,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  every  officer 
of  the  State  and  all  of  the  State  institutions.  It  should  be  so  complete  as  to 
embrace  every  department  of  government  within  the  State.  Each  depai-tment 
should  have  records  and  report  blanks  especially  prepared  and  should  report  upon 
call  to  the  of&cer  having  supervision  on  a  date  already  passed.  Under  this  plan 
it  will  be  possible  to  compare  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  every  department 
of  government  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  finances  of  one  county  or 
city  may  be  compared  with  a  neighboring  county  or  city.  Further,  the  report 
will  show  the  sources  of  receipts  and  the  purpose  of  disbursements. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  SUPERVISION.      DEPARTMENT  SELF-SUSTAINING. 

But,  ;^ou  ask,  are  there  any  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  system  of 
accounting  without  the  supervision  of  some  one  charged  with  the  duties  of  an 
examiner?  Yea,  there  are  advantages,  but  the  statistics  are  not  recognized  as 
being  reliable;  they  have  not  been  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  disinterested  and 
unprejudiced  person. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  superior  advantages  will  be  derived  if  there  is  supervi- 
sion by  an  officer  having  authority  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  such  reports  are 
coiTect.  Such  an  officer  should  be  free  from  all  alliances  with  a^  other  office; 
he  should  have  no  superior  officer  save  and  except  the  governor.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  his  department  will  be  amply  repaid  through  the  system  he  will 
enforce  and  the  funds  illegally  disbursed  that  he  will  recover.  From  one  source 
alone  I  derive  for  the  State  50  per  cent  more  per  annum  than  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  cost  of  my  department.  The  duties  of  a  State  examiner  are  not  confined  to 
merely  checking  up  and  examining  the  reports  of  officers;  they  embrace  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  accounts  and  checking  them  into  the  proper  charge 
columns. 

DUTIES  OF  AN   EXAMINEB. 

A  technical  and  detailed  examination  of  the  accounts  of  all  fiduciary  officers 
must  be  made;  an  examination  of  this  character  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  sev- 
eral causes  for  the  creation  of  certain  lines  of  expense.  The  examiner  must 
report  truly  and  intelligently,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  it  is  his  duty,  and  he 
wUl,  if  he  IS  a  proper  officer,  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  has  been  economical. 
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"  He  miist  be  a  business  man,  having  the  ability  to  manage  and  direct  one  of 
the  pjeatest  business  interests  of  our  country.  He  must  be  able  to  confer  in  an 
advisory  capacitv  with  the  officers  whose  accounts  he  supervises.  Too  often 
individuals  are  elected  to  public  office  who  have  no  adapation  to  the  business  to 
be  performed;  their  education  and  training  have  been  along  other  lines.  Then  it 
is  that  the  impartial  counsel  of  an  examiner  becomes  of  value  to  the  public.  It 
is  then  that  his  business  experience  operates  to  the  benefit  of  tiie  governed." 

LAVISH   EXPENDITURES   IN   THE   ABSENCE   OF  SUPERVISION. 

Having  defined  uniform  accounting  and  briefiy  enumerated  the  duties  of  an 
examiner,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  set  forth  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  I 
can  not  give  you  the  experience  of  a  predecessor,  Wyoming's  system  having  been 
developed  under  my  supervision.  I  want  to  give  you  facts,  not  theories,  and 
trust  that  you  will  Dear  with  me  in  my  remarks,  that  are  necessarily  of  a  person^ 
character. 

During  the  early  period  of  settlement  in  the  West  the  value  of  money  was  not 
as  carefully  considered  as  at  the  present  time.  Individuals  were  lavish  with 
their  own  funds  and  oftentimes  with  borrowed  money,  and  they  subsequently 
fonnd  that  in  a  remarkably  short  time  a  competency  had  been  squandered,  and 
that  their  liabilities  largely  exceeded  their  assets. 

This  condition  was  not  confined  to  individual  interests  or  private  enterprises, 
but  was  manifest  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  in  public  affairs.  It  would  seem 
that  in  every  new  county  created  or  municipality  organized  the  first  effort  made 
by  the  persons  having  charge  and  control  of  public  affairs  was  to  create  an 
indebtedness  evidenced  by  warrants  or  other  securities,  and  to  lavishly  expend 
the  proceeds  without  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  taxpaying  public  or  future 
generations. 

I  have  referred  to  this  condition  as  existing  in  the  West;  perhaps  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  particular  locality;  in  fact,  if  reports  are  to  be  relied  upon,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  there  are  at  this  time  just  such  conditions  existing  in  many 
municipalities  and  other  public  governments  of  States  located  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

WYOMINa'S  CONDITION  BEFORE  ADOPTING  THE  SYSTEM. 

Wyoming,  in  common  with  other  States,  suffered  from  the  negligence  and  lack 
of  bosiness  methods  that  prevailed  among  public  officers.  Her  county  indebted- 
ness had  increased  from  year  to  year,  while  there  was  no  perceptible  increase  in 
the  value  of  her  improvements. 

Our  constitution  provided  that  any  indebtedness  existing  at  the  date  the  Terri- 
tory was  admitted  to  statehood  might  be  bonded,  provided  the  bonds  issued  should 
not  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  or  municipality, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  counties  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  but,  with 
perhaps  two  exceptions,  immediately  proceeded  to  create  new  indebtedness,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  that  would  subsequently  have  to  be  legalized 
and  cared  for  or  repudiated.  The  ultimate  result  attending  the  creation  of  such 
indebtedness  was  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  of  the  officers  who  assisted 
in  creating  it. 

BEGINNINO  OF  BETTER  CONDITIONS. 

In  1892  I  found  that  the  expense  of  our  county  governments  amounted  to 
$418,000 ,  a  large  amount  of  which  could  not  be  and  was  not  paid  from  the  revenues 
then  coUected. 

In  1893  I  endeavored  to  curtail  expenses  and  abolish  the  system  of  creating  an 
indebtedness  that  had  no  legal  standing.  In  this  I  succeeded,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, and  subsequently  secured  the  enactment  of  a  provision  of  law  making  it  an 
offense  to  create  any  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  actual  receipts  of  the  current 
year  for  public  account,  the  current  year, as  defined,  being  from  the  first  Monday 
in  January  last  past  to  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  ensuing. 

AN  EFFECTIVE  REMEDY   FOR  UNTHRIFTY  ADMINISTRATION. 

This  law  further  provided  that  any  indebtedness  created  in  excess  of  such 
receipts  should  be  null  and  void,  as  against  the  county  or  other  corporation,  but 
that  it  would  operate  as  a  lien  against  the  officers  creating  the  same  and  their 
bondsmen.    This  restriction  had  the  desired  effect. 
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EVERY  COUNTY  ON  CASH   BASIS.      TAXATION  REDUCED.      TOTAL  COUNTY  EXPENSES 
$117,000  LESS  THAN   IN    1892. 

In  1893  there  were  two  counties  in  our  State  upon  an  approximate  cash  basis. 
County  scrip  was  sold  at  from  50  to  90  cents  on  the  dollar.  To-day  every  county 
of  the  State  is  on  a  cash  basis  and  has  a  surplus  to  carry  over  to  the  succeeding 
year.  This  condition  has  existed  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
rates  of  taxation  have  decreased  annually.  The  expense  of  maintaining  our 
county  governments  in  the  year  1899,  compared  with  1892,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$117,000. 

NO    INDEBTEDNESS    IN    MUNIOIPAUTIES,     COUNTIES,  OR  STATE    THAT    CAN  NOT  BE 
DISCHARGED  FROM   CURRENT  REVENUES. 

Our  towns  and  municipalities  generally  are  upon  an  absolute  cash  basis  and  in 
none  is  there  any  indebtness  created  that  can  not  be  discharged  from  the  revenues 
that  are  levied  and  collected  for  the  current  year.  In  State  affairs  the  same 
degree  of  excellency  obtains.  No  indebtedness  is  created  in  excess  of  the  revenues, 
ana  no  warrant  is  issued  that  can  not  be  paid  upon  presentation  to  the  State 
treasurer. 

HOW  THIS  CONDITION  WAS    BROUGHT  ABOUT. 

The  question  arises.  How  was  this  condition  brought  about  ? 

First.  The  examiner's  reports  are  written  and  are  open  to  the  public.  The 
criticisms  passed  or  the  compliments  expressed  are  published  by  the  newspapers 
and  disseminated  among  the  public  in  general. 

Second.  The  standard  of  mtegrity  and  competency  of  those  nominated  and 
elected  has  been  materially  elevated,  and  in  securing  business  men  and  taxpayers 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  government  the  interests  of  all  have  been  protected. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  SHOULD  BE  ADUINISTERED  AS  CAREFULLY  AS  PRIVATE  INTERESTS. 

I  maintain  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  public  aSairs  should  be 
administered  as  carefully  as  private  interests;  that  the  individuals  delegated  to 
conduct  public  aSairs  should  have  as  much  ability  as  the  men  employed  by  our 
business  corporations. 

AN  EQUIVALENT  SHOULD  BE  RENDERED  FOR  EVERY  DOLLAR  EXPENDED. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  various  departments  of  government  in  my  State  believe 
that  the  interests  of  all  are  best  served  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  economy;  that 
for  every  dollar  expended  there  should  be  its  equivalent  rendered  either  in  labor 
or  material.  Every  dollar  expended  under  our  present  system  is  worth  $1.33  as 
expended  before  we  had  uniform  accounting  or  State  supervision.  This  accounts 
in  a  measure  for  the  decrease  in  our  expenses.  We  have  closer  tax  collections, 
and  it  can  be  positively  stated  that  every  dollar  collected  is  accounted  for. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  ELIMINATES  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMBEZZLEMENT  AND  CORRECTS 
INNOCENT  MISTAKES  OF  FIDUCIARY  OFFICERS. 

We  have  had  but  one  default  that  was  not  paid  in  full  without  a  suit  at  law. 
The  amount  involved  in  that  case,  which  was  compromised,  was  about  $400.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  State  supervision  eliminates  the  opportunities  to  embezzle  public 
funds.  The  officer  knows  that  his  acts  will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  this 
knowledge  lessens  temptation. 

Fiduciary  officers  will  make  mistakes;  in  fact,  we  are  aU  liable  to  err,  but  such 
mistakes  are  not  willful,  and  when  attention  is  called  to  them  they  are  at  once 
rectified  and  will  not  occur  a  second  time. 

The  examiner  is  valuable  to  the  administration  when  difficult  problems  are  pre- 
sented. His  experience  enables  him  to  reach  conclusions  readily,  and  he  is  keen 
and  quick  to  discover  the  loopholes  and  dead  falls  that  are  embraced  in  every 
proposition  of  magnitude.  It  is  through  his  efforts  that  prejudice  and  personal 
quarrels  in  public  aSairs  can  be  overcome.  His  interests  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people  at  large  and  not  for  any  clique. 
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VALUE  OF  ONE  EXAMINATION  A  iiESSON  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

Recently  I  examined  the  records  of  a  small  town  npon  two  matters  that  required 
personal  information.  The  examination  was  voluntary,  the  necessity  not  oeing 
apparent  to  the  town  officers.  After  2  days  of  hard  work  I  called  the  council  or 
board  of  tmstees  together  and  brought  to  their  attention  conditions  nnknown  to 
them  that  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  iwople  of  the  town  and  its  property 
interests.  No  deficiency  of  funds  was  shown,  yet  the  meeting  of  the  board  was 
an  important  one,  and  itfter  talking  with  them  for  1  hour,  advising  them  of  their 
duties  and  calling  their  attention  to  certain  ordinances,  I  was  informed  that  the 
meeting  had  been  most  profitable;  that  the  advice  was  worth  |500  to  the  city  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs.  If  the  advice  was  worth  $500,  the  examination, 
with  its  disclosures,  was  worth  more. 

A  BELIABLE  BAROMETER  FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

With  uniformitv  in  accounting  yon  will  have  a  barometer  to  guide  you  in  pub- 
lic affairs;  you  will  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  percentage  of  your  income 
is  from  taxation  and  what  from  other  sources;  what  percentage  of  the  taxes  levied 
are  collected  and  the  class  of  people  who  escape  the  collector,  willfnUy  or  other- 
wise. 

Without  uniform  acconnting,  how  many  know  the  purposes  to  which  the  gen- 
eral revenues  of  governments  are  diverted?  Practically  none  except  the  disbursing 
officer  and  the  auditing  board.  Comparative  and  uniform  statements,  with  a& 
expenses  properly  classified,  are  not  prepared  and  the  administration  has  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  its  expenditures. 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  NECESSARY  TO  A  CORRECT  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  POLICY 
OF  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  our  public-service  industries  and  the  popular 
theme  of  municipal  ownership.  Upon  what  basis  can  it  be  determined  whether 
or  not  such  industries  would  oe  self-supporting?  What  plans  or  methods  would 
YOU  employ  showing  the  entire  cost  of  ownership  and  operation?  How  will  it  be 
known  whether  the  city  is  receiving  its  just  earnings?  If  yon  believe  in  business 
principles,  you  must  believe  in  uniform  accounting. 

CORRECT  ACCOUNTING  THE  RIGHT  OF  EVERY  TAXPAYER. 

Uniform  and  correct  accounting  go  hand  in  band  and  are  inseparable,  and  I 
affirm  that  the  best  results  can  only  oe  obtained  through  these  two  principles. 

In  correct  accounting  we  believe  in  the  proper  classification  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements.  It  is  the  right  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  officers  of  every  public 
government  to  have  the  accounts  show  truly  and  correctly  the  expenses  of  operat- 
ing and  controlling  such  governments,  and  yet  in  no  other  department  of  business 
do  the  people  give  so  little  attention  to  the  application  and  use  of  their  funds. 

A  man  employs  a  steward  in  his  household  and  intrusts  him  with  the  purchas- 
ing of  «dl  supplies,  but  when  the  accounte  are  presented  for  payment  he  carefully 
scans  every  item  on  the  bill,  and  should  there  be  an  overcharge  upon  any  article 
charged  he  immediately  registers  a  complaint.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  in  public 
affairs?  Do  the  individnals  who  pay  taxes  carefully  scan  every  account? 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  head  of  the  household  to  scan  the  accounts  of  the  stew- 
ard, is  it  not  fuUy  essential  that  he  shall  scan  the  accounts  and  inquire  into  the 
various  expenditures  made  by  those  who  occupy  the  position  of  public  steward? 

UNIFORM  ACCOUNTING  REDUCES  TAXATION. 

Uniform  accounting  and  State  examination  will  reduce  taxes.  In  making  this 
statement  I  am  prepared  to  substantiate  it  by  the  results  in  my  own  State.  It 
leads  to  public  economy  in  every  department  of  government. 

Someone  has  said,  "One  felt  like  apologizing  to  an  intelligent  people  when  he 
recommended  uniform  accounting  and  State  examination.''  In  this  I  heartily 
concnr. 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  PROGRESS. 

The  necessity  of  the  system  is  so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  recommendation. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  should  be  embraced  in  ever^  department  of 
government.    It  is  not  a  reform  idea.    It  is  progression.    It  is  the  matter  of 
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enforcing  a  system  so  complete  and  yet  so  simple  that  every  taxpayer  may  nnder- 
stand  -waiLt  it  means.  It  forms  a  basis  upon  which  the  revenues  for  the  support 
of  any  government  can  be  estimated  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  positiveness. 
I  take  it  that  we  are  not  gathered  together  with  tke  intention  of  establishing  any 
reforms  whatsoever;  rather  that  this  convocation  is  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
knowledge  and  formulating  plans  in  government  that  nave  a  progressive 
tendency. 

HUNICIPAL  0WNBB8HIP  WITHOUT  UNIFORM  ACCOUNTINO  IS  LIKE  BUYING  "A  PIG 

IN  A  POKE." 

Municipal  ownership  has  been  recommended  by  this  league  as  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples looking  toward  more  perfect  equalization  of  burdens,  and  relieving  the 
taxpayer  in  a  measure  at  least.  It  matters  not  whether  or  not  1  am  in  favor  of 
this  principle,  but  it  does  matter  whether  or  not  we  have  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  cost  and  ojjeration  of  such  industries,  whereby  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion of  the  value  of  the  property  can  be  determined.  With  haphazard  methods 
of  accounting,  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  and  I 
maintain  that  the  purchase  of  public-service  properties,  where  there  is  neither 
uniform  accounting  nor  State  supervision,  is  like  buying  "a  pig  in  a  poke." 

A  couple  of  years  since  a  friend  of  mine  was  urged  by  a  house  handling  a  large 
bond  business  to  purchase  some  street-railway  bonds  in  a  city  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  securities  were  recommended  as  gilt-edged,  and  a  small  block  of  the  bonds 
was  purchased.  In  less  than  a  year  thereafter  he  received  a  letter  from  the  bond 
house  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  found  that  the  plant  was  in  a  poor  phy^cal 
condition,  that  the  statement  of  the  company  showing  receipts  and  disbarsements 
and  general  expenses  had  proved  unreliable,  and  the  securities  were  much  depre- 
ciated and  there  was  practically  no  opportunity  for  him  to  realize  fully  upon  his 
claim.    All  of  this  within  less  than  a  year. 

Engineers  and  experts  had  reported  upon  this  property,  but  it  seems  that  their 
first  report  did  not  correspond  with  the  second.  That  the  engineer  should  have 
discovered  the  condition  of  the  property  is  unquestioned,  but  the  chief  cause  for 
criticism  was  the  system  of  accounting.  I  mention  this  fact  to  call  attention  to 
conditions  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  purchase  of  public  utilities  by  municipal 
corporations. 

AN    IDENTICAL    SYSTEM    FOE    PUBUCLY   AND    PRIVATELY    OWNED  AND    OPERATED 
PUBLIC-SERVICE  UTILITIES. 

Let  US  have  a  period  of  uniform  accounting  and  State  supervision,  provide  that 
the  accounts  of  quasi-public  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  such  State  oflflcer  or 
commission,  and  that  the  form  of  records  he  shall  prescribe  shall  be  the  form  of 
records  employed  in  keeping  the  accounts,  and  we  will  then  have  a  reasonable 
basis  upon  which  to  establish  our  calculations.  < 

After  this  method  has  been  employed  for  a  few  years  I  believe  that  instead  of 
municipal  ownership  a  better  plan  will  be  devised.  The  public-service  company 
will  be  permitted — 

First.  To  retain  from  its  earnings  the  interest  on  its  bonded  debt. 

Second.  A  reasonable  interest  on  the  investment. 

Third.  A  reasonable  profit  upon  the  investment. 

Fourth.  A  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  as  they  mature. 

Fifth.  A  reasonable  amount  to  be  set  aside  annually  for  maintaining  the  physical 
condition  of  the  property. 

Sixth.  Dividing  the  residue,  if  any,  between  the  company  and  the  municipal 
corporation. 

HONEST  AND  INTELLIGENT  MEN  WANTED  IN  OFFICE. 

In  a  convention  that  I  attended  not  long  since  I  heard  a  ^eat  deal  about  dis- 
honest public  oflBcials,  in  that  they  were  controlled  by  quasi-public  corporations 
and  that  such  corporations  controlled  primaries  in  both  the  great  political  paities 
and  secured  the  nomination  of  men  to  office  whom  they  could  control.  I  am  not 
a  corporation  man.  I  do  not  own  a  share  of  stock  in  any  corporation  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  general  statements  like  the  foregoing  are 
erroneous  and  misleading. 

Corporations  are  anxious  that  men  should  be  elected  to  office  who  possess  a  high 
degree  of  business  ability  and  who  are  honest  and  will  furnish  an  economical 
administration  of  the  affairs  over  which  they  preside.    They  are  not  fearful  of  an 
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honest  and  intelligent  body  of  men,  bnt  capital  and  corporationB  alike  are  fearful 
of  ofiBcers  who  represent  dishonest  principles;  and  if  such  men  are  nominated  to 
office  by  people  who  vote  blindly  and  without  consideration  of  their  own  interests 
as  taxpayers,  it  is  altog^ether  probable  that  corporations  wiU  do  what  they  can  to 
protect  their  own  interests. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  MXJNIOIPALITIKS  SHOULD  JOIN  FORCES  WITH  ALL 
WHO  ARE  WORKING  FOR  THE  ENACTMENT  OF  LAWS  TO  ESTABLISH  UNIFORM 
A.OCOUNTING. 

Resolutions  adopted  in  1898  by  the  League  of  American  Municipalities  not  only 
recommend  that  a  system  of  ttniform  accounting  and  State  examination  shall 
apply  to  public  accounts,  but  that  it  shall  reach  and  embrace  public  service 
corporations. 

Tnis  league  stands  committed  to  the  principle  of  uniform  accounting  and  State 
examination,  and  it  would  be  impolitic  to  recede;  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
no  action  has  been  taken  toward  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  its  resolution 
into  State  laws. 

However,  bills  providing  for  uniformity  in  accounting  and  State  examination 
have  been  introduced  in  several  State  legislatures  during  the  past  two  years,  aftd 
I  believe  that  the  educational  plan  adopted  since  by  some  of  these  States  will 
finally  result  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  will  commend  itself  to  every  honest 
and  liberty-loving  citizen. 

It  is  possible  that  if  this  league  and  all  the  other  associations  now  working 
along  tuese  same  lines  could  join  forces,  satisfactory  results  would  be  more 
surely  and  speedily  realized. 

Note.— After  the  above  paper  had  been  read,  in  closing  its  proceedings,  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  uniform  municipal  accounting  is  desirable,  and  that  the 
executive  committee  of  this  league  is  authorized  to  cooperate  vrith  other  organi- 
zations to  that  end  through  its  president  and  secretary,  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  it  sees  fit." 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  would  like  to  make  the  remark  that  the  paper  is  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  new  State,  but  in  all  our  older  States  svstems  of  accounting 
and  public  examination,  quite  similar  to  that  described  in  the  paper,  only  neces- 
sarily diversified,  have  long  been  in  vog^e.  We  could  not  have  successfully  run 
our  States  without  them. 

The  Witness.  There  is  no  State  in  which  there  is  any  uniformity  in  the  system 
of  the  public  accounts  of  the  State.  Every  town  and  every  county  keeps  its  own 
records,  and  they  may  be  correctly  kept,  but  there  is  no  uniformity  with  the 
records  of  the  other  towns  and  counties  in  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  examined  into  all  the  States  in  that  regard,  so. 
that  you  can  make  such  a  broad  statement?— A.  That  statement  is  made  upon  the 
same  sort  of  information  that  comes  to  one  studying  the  subject  and  hunting  for 
just  such  information.  In  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  New  York  legislature  there 
was  an  attempt  to  enact  a  bill  to  have  uniform  accounting  between  the  cities  of  a 
certain  class  in  the  State.  It  did  not  apply  to  all  of  the  cities  in  the  State.  The 
State  of  Minnesota  has  a  partial  system,  but  it  is  not  complete.  An  eSort  was 
made  in  the  Indiana  legislature  last  session  to  introduce  the  system,  but  it  was 
not  made  law.  The  bill  that  I  have  published  in  this  little  pamphlet  [here  indi- 
cating] was  introduced  in  the  Ohio  legislature  at  its  last  session  (1900),  out  it  was 
not  enacted. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  a  statement  made  in 
the  paper — that  municipal  ownership  is  the  equalization  of  burdens.  Is  there  any 
practical  proof  that  municipal  or  x>oIitical  monopoly  has  done  or  can  do  better 
work  than  a  proi)erly  supervised  industrial  monopoly? — ^A.  The  two  things  are 
not  comparable.  For  instance,  take  waterworks  tnat  have  been  operated  under 
private  ownership.  When  the  waterworks  were  under  private  ownership, 
everything  had  to  be  paid  for  by  private  capital,  in  the  wav  of  extending 
lines  and  making  improvements  and  connections  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the 
rates  had  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  their  operating  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time 
whatever  profit  made  by  the  operation.  It  was  all  collected  through  their 
rates.  You  take  these  same  works  and  let  the  municipality  buy  them;  tney  will 
frequently  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer,  but  they  will  make  up  the  deficiency 
from  taxation.  They  will  extend  the  service  lines  and  charge  it  as  a  special 
improvement  and  have  it  paid  for  by  taxation,  and  then,  of  course,  the  two  tnings 
are  not  comparable  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcbman.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  consumer  in  the  case  of  the 
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private  enterprise  pays  all  that  cost,  and  in  addition  to  it,  pays  the  profit  on 
whatever  stock  is  held  by  the  private  corporation? — A.  That  should  be  the  fact.  It 
is  a  fact  If  they  get  any  profit. 

O.  (By  .Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  they  not  get  profits? — A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  private  cor- 
poration the  unearned  increment  goes  to  the  private  corporation  ana  not  to  the 
public  at  large? — ^A.  As  the  business  has  been  done,  that  is  a  fact. 

Q.  Then  that  being  true,  and  the  elements  of  cost  by  whatever  computation 
being  the  same,  and  assuming  honesty  in  both  cases,  is  there  not  an  advanta^^e  in 
municipal  ownership,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  profit  obtained  by  the  private 
corporation? — A.  I  will  state  that  to  you,  I  think,  very  clearly.  As  an  economic 
proposition,  as  I  said  in  the  resolutions  which  I  first  read,  we  must  agree  on  what 
itons  must  be  included  in  the  cost,  and  then  we  must  know  that  they  are  there. 
I  advocate  that  the  accounts  of  all  public-service  utilities,  whether  they  be  owned 
by  the  municipality  or  the  public,  or  whether  they  be  owned  by  a  private  enter- 
prise— I  claim  that  the  accounts  for  either  class  of  ownership  should  be  kept  by  a 
uniform  system  that  would  be  prescribed  by  the  State  and  should  be  audited  by 
the  State;  that  the  accounts  should  be  identical  for  public  and  private  ownership. 
If  ^ou  get  that  point  established,  then  we  are  where  we  can  establish  all  the  other 
points. 

Now,  take  your  statement.  If  we  have  these  accounts,  the  showing  of  coat 
will  imrallel  each  other,  if  you  please.  Then  comes  the  profit  of  the  private  cor- 
poration that  you  are  asking  for.  I  have  never  yet  met  a  gentleman,  no  matter 
now  earnestly  he  might  be  a  believer  in  and  an  advocate  of  municipal  ownership, 
who  would  not  concede  that  so  long  as  private  capital  is  used  for  these  services 
it  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit.  If  private  management  is  more  efScient 
than  public  management — and  that  is  the  claim  of  the  private  ownership  side  of 
the  question — then  the  cost  under  private  management  will  be  less  than  ft  will  be 
under  public  management.  If  that  efficiency  amounts  to — we  will  say  10  per  cent, 
then  the  cost  of  management  under  private  companies,  plus  10  per  cent  for  profit, 
will  be  no  greater  than  the  public  cost.  Now,  if  you  have  your  contracts  with 
the  private  corporation  so  arranged  that  the  price  to  be  charged  by  the  private 
corporation  is  determined  by  cost  so  determined,  plus  a  profit  so  limited,  then  you 
will  have  a  price  to  the  private  user  that  will  be  no  greater  under  private  owner- 
ship than  it  will  be  under  public  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  This  is  predicated  on  the  uniform  public  account?— A. 
Absolutely  so.    You  can  not  do  it  without  the  public  account. 

Q.  The  first  part  of  the  premise  is  that  both  sides  shall  have  a  public  account- 
ing?— ^A.  Certainly;  absolutely  so.  But  we  do  not  take  the  word  of  the  corpora- 
tions, nor  do  we  take  the  word  of  the  municipal  politician,  but  we  take  the  word 
of  the  State  auditor. 

In  fixing  a  price  for  the  service  you  can  do  it  for  a  term  of  years.  You 
'  can  not  do  it  every  year;  it  would  keep  things  unnecessarily  stirred  up.  Make  it 
for  a  term  of  5  years,  if  you  please,  or  10  years.  My  proposition  is  that  when 
we  sit  down  to  fix  a  price — we  will  say  for  10  years— of  gas  in  a  town,'we  put  our 
data  through  this  uniform  system  of  accounting,  so  that  we  know  just  what  the  cost 
ifl.  We  have  our  legal  limit  for  our  profit  for  the  corporation,  which  I  have  said 
should  be  limited  at  twice  the  rate  the  city  pays  on  the  bonds  where  the  service 
is  being  rendered — if  the  city  has  4  per  cent  bonds  the  corporation  would  have  an 
8  per  cent  margin  for  its  profits.  Now,  we  can  calculate  very  closely  what  rate 
will  produce  that  on  the  past  5  years'  business.  Taking  that  as  a  basis  we  are 
able  to  estimate  for  the  5  years  to  come,  and  fix  our  price. 

The  unearned  increment  comes  in  very  largely  through  growth  of  popula- 
tion; sometimes  there  are  advantages  gained  in  new  apparatus,  in  the  ways  of 
do^g  business.  At  the  end  of  5  years  an  accounting  may  show  that  the  esti- 
mate we  make  to-day  has  overnm  and  there  is  a  surplus.  The  proposition  I  have 
made  in  my  bill  would  divide  that  surplus  equally  between  the  city  and  the  cor- 
poration. That  disposes  of  the  unearned  increment  up  to  that  point,  but  you  will 
see  at  once  there  cculd  be  no  surplus  unless  the  cost  was  on  a  lower  level  than 
you  had  estimated.  Then  you  will  correct  that  by  making  another  price  based  on 
this  new  basis  of  cost — lower  level  of  cost — and  you  go  on  for  another  period  of 
6  or  10  years.  In  this  way  the  people,  as  a  final  result,  will  get  practically  all 
the  rneamed  increment,  or  the  benefits,  or  excess  of  benefits  derived  in  any  way. 
This  is  as  I  understand  it. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  that  connection  you  admit  that  such  is  not  the  con- 
dition now?^A.  No,  it  is  not  the  condition.  I  know  it;  you  know  it;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  knowledge.  We  have  no  law  that  will  permit  this  condition  to  be 
established. 
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Q.  Under  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  bo  far  as  your  investigations  have 
shown,  which  is  preferable,  mnnicipal  ownership  or  tne  private  ownership  of 
these  public  monopolies? — A.  Well,  on  that  jKrint  I  will  have  to  say  this:  You 
take  the  business  of  the  municipalities  of  the  country  to-day  as  a  whole,  I  do  not 
think  that. they  are  to-day  developed  to  that  degree  of  efficiency  where  it  would 
be  a  safe  proposition  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  municipalities  to  operate  their  own 
gas  works,  street  lights,  telephone,  street  railroads,  and  waterworks,  and  the 
whole  outfit  of  utilities.  I  think  it  would  ruin  the  property  owners  of  any  city 
to  have  it  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  government-owned 
waterworks  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in  comparison  with  the  private  water- 
works in  some  cities  with  which  you  are  familiar?  I  take  it  you  are  familiar  with 
the  system  here  and  the  rates  and  so  forth,  and  might  compare  them  with  some 
cities  where  private  individuals  or  corporations  own  the  waterworks. — A.  I  will 
say  this  on  that  point:  I  am  not  familiar,  as  a  matter  of  detail,  vnth  the 
figures  that  you  would  have  me  mention,  but  I  have  frequently  done  this:  Where 
a  private  corporation  had  the  question  up  of  the  price  of  its  lighting — ^pubUc  light- 
ing, if  you  ]^ease;  to  renew  its  price  for  public  lighting — and  the  question  has 
come  to  be  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  better  for  the  town  to  own  and  operate  its 
own  plant  or  make  a  contract  with  the  private  company — you  know  there  is 
always  some  dispute  as  to  the  rates  to  be  charged — I  have  in  a  number  of  cases 
advised  the  private  company  to  offer  to  the  municipality  to  fix  the  price  at  a  rate 
that  would  be  shown  to  be  the  cost  of  the  service  as  produced  by  municipalities 
owning  and  operating  their  own  works,  taking  for  the  test  say  three  municipally 
owned  plants,  as  near  as  they  could  where  the  conditions  would  be  similar,  mak- 
ing the  investigation  for  that  purpose,  and,  of  course,  adjusting  the  economic 
differences  in  location,  number  of  lights,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  the  case  of  a  municipality  there  is  no  watering  of 
stock,  is  there? — A.  In  fact,  there  is  no  stock. 

Q.  There  is  no  fictitious  cost  in  the  shape  of  excess  of  capital  on  which  it  is 
presumed  a' dividend  has  to  be  earned? — A.  No;  there  should  banone. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  municipality  to  erect  its  plant  as  cheaply  as 
the  private  corporation? — ^A.  For  the  very  same  reason  that  you  can  not  go  into 
any  municipality  and  pick  out  any  piece  of  public  work  and  show  that  it  is  done  as 
economically  as  the  same  work  is  done  under  private  management.  I  have  never 
talked  with  a  mayor  who  would  not  say  frankly  that  if  the  business  of  his  town 
was  his  private  business  he  could  so  manage  it  that  there  would  be  quite  a  margin 
of  saving.    That  is  the  best  way  I  can  have  of  establishing  the  point  I  have  made. 

What!  want  to  take  security  against  is,— I  do  not  want  to  give  currency  to  state- 
ments based  on  accounts  that  I  have  not  audited  myself  or  that  I  do  not  know 
much  about.    That  is  fair,  is  it  not? 

C!ome  right  back  to  the  broad  proposition:  If  municipal  ownership  is  more 
economical  to  the  public  than  private  ownership,  the  very  proposition  I  laid  down 
10  years  ago,  worked  into  practical  effect,  will  establish  that  point.  Then,  that 
point  being  established,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  having  all  public- 
service  utilities  transferred  to  municipal  ownership;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
private  managers  show  that  their  management  is  more  efficient  than  public  man- 
ag^mentj  then  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  transferred  to  municipal 
ownership.  My  whole  work  is  to  get  the  accounts  and  laws  into  shape  so  that  we 
can  carry  out  this  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  genesis  of  this  municipal  ownership — 
the  venality  of  the  municipalities,  boards  of  aldermen,  etc.,  or  the  inefficient 
mana^ment  of  the  public  work?— A.  I  think  the  initial  point  in  advocating 
municipal  ownership  comes  from  the  thought  of  people  who  feel  that  the  public 
should  nave  all  the  benefits;  and  they  naturally  grasp  or  jump  at  the  idea — at  the 
concliiBion  that  if  the  municipality  owns  and  operates,  of  course  they  will  save  the 
profit  that  the  corporation  makes,  and  they  are  aided  in  that  idea  by  some  of  the 
gprasping  and  injudicious  things  that  the  corporations  do. 

Q.  You  take  it  that  the  main  reason  for  the  desire  of  public  ownership  was 
public  saving? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  Decause  of  the  excess  profits  the  private  corporations  made,  or  was  it 
because  the  people  thought  that  the  public  would  be  better  served  by  the  munici- 
pality than  by  a  corporation? — A.  I  think  the  initial  idea  is  that  the  corporations 
make  excessive  profits  and  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  that  is  for  the  municipality 
to  own  and  operate  these  monojpolies  and  save  the  profits  for  the  people.  I  think 
that  if  the  puDlic  knew  the  profits  were  not  excessive  and  that  there  was  only  this 
margin  of  8  or  10  per  cent  tnat  I  advocate,  the  demand  for  mnnicipal  ownership 
woTud  be  much  lessened. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  not  instances  where  the  profits  are  most 
excessive? — A.  There  undoubtedly  are. 

Q.  Is  it  the  case  in  this  city  in  the  matter  of  gas? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  As  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  two  systems,  do  yon  believe  that  municipal  ownership,  as  distin- 
guished from  corporation  management,  is  a  saving  to  the  municipality? — A.  The 
trouble  comes  in  answering  a  question  of  that  kind.  Take  Detroit,  if  yon  please, 
where  they  built  a  municipal  plant.  They  were  authorized  to  sx>end  $600,(5bO  and 
issue  bonds  to  that  amount.  The  private  corporation  that  had  been  doing  the  serv- 
ice had  been  getting  what  you  might  call  the  old-time  price  when  the  industry 
was  new.  The  prices  were  a  great  deal  higher  than  they  are  now.  The  corpora- 
tion offered  to  contract  with  the  city  of  Detroit  to  furnish  the  light  under  a  10-year 
contract  at  $102  per  year.  The  price  they  had  been  getting  was  |130  under  former 
conditions.  Now  if  a  comparison  is  made  between  what  it  is  now  costing  in 
Detroit  under  municipal  ownership  and  the  old  figures — ^that  is  the  way  it  is 
usually  done — of  course  a  saving  is  shown.  But  the  last  time  I  examined  the 
accounts  in  Detroit,  on  the  basis  of  the  records— I  only  took  the  reports  and  did 
not  examine  the  books;  I  assumed  the  records  were  honestly  kept,  and  I  believe 
they  are  as  good  a  set  of  records  as  we  have  anywhere — but  toking  the  statement 
made  in  their  published  reports,  and  then  making  an  allowance  for  depreciation, 
which  does  not  appear  in  their  published  reports,  as  1  think  it  should,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  taxes  that  the  city  has  lost  by  public  ownership ,  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  investment,  and  adding  that  to  their  operating  expenses,  the  cost  per 
lamp  at  that  time,  for  some  1,700  arc  lamps,  was  about  the  same  as  that  for  which 
I,  as  a  private  individual  consumer,  can  go  to  the  private  company  and  buy  the 
service  of  one  lamp. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  What  figure  was  that?— A.  "Well,  say  $90  or  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  price  would 
have  been  $90? — A.  This  was  2  years  ago  that  I  made  the  examination. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  city  if  it  had  made  the  contract 
at  $102?— A.  It  wftuld  be  paying  $102. 

Q.  Actually  more? — A.  That  would  have  been  the  condition. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  saving  to  the  city? — A.  It  is  a  saving  to  the  city  as  against  that 
condition,  but  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  is  this:  That  if  the  city  had  been 
permitted  by  the  law  to  make  a  contract  with  the  private  corporation  on  the  basis 
that  I  have  described  all  of  that  saving  would  have  been  made  through  the 
private  contract  just  as  well  as  through  the  public  contract. 

Q.  You  stated  that  at  first  they  wanted  to  make  a  contract  for  $102  for  10 
years? — A.  I  said  that  was  the  offer. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  city  had  made  that  contract  it  would  have  been  bound  for  10 
years  at  that  price? — A.  It  would;  yes. 

Q.  You  further  state  that  the  actual  cost,  including  every  item  of  cost  that 
would  have  been  charged  up  to  the  private  corporation,  was  only  $90. — A. 
Yes;  $90. 

<3.  Why  does  not  that  show  a  ^rima  facie  case  in  favor  of  the  municipal  oper- 
ation?— ^A.  It  does  up  to  that  point,  but  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  saving 
that  the  municipality  is  making  during  the  lapse  of  years  since  the  making  of 
the  contract  or  since  the  contract  was  offered  the  price  to  the  private  consumer 
has  been  reduced  by  the  private  corporation  right  along,  until  it  stands,  as  you 
might  say,  parallel  with  the  cost  of  the  public  coriwration. 

Q.  But  the  public  would  have  got  no  advantage  from  that  under  the  10-year 
contract? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Fakquhab.  Mr.  Foote  does  not  advocate  the  10-year  contract  on  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  proposed. 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  advocated  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  _  (Byptf  r.  Farquh  ar.  )  Had  that  been  on  the  basis,  however,  of  public  account- 
ing, it  would  have  been  very  well  understood  whether  the  city  was  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  later  improvements  and  the  les.sening  of  cost  in  the  production  of 
light,  wouldn't  it? — A.  Had  that  been  on  the  basis  of  public  accounting  the  price 
would  not  have  been  determined  by  a  bid;  it  would  have  been  determined  by  the 
cost,  and  the  cost  has  fallen  in  these  years.    It  has  fallen  to  the  private  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Did  you  state  that  these  estimates  would  be  based  on 
5-year  periods? — A.  Well,  I  said  that,  and  I  said  that  in  the  case  a  surplus  was 
created  it  would  be  divided  between  the  municipality  and  the  corporation,  and 
then  you  would  have 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  If  there  was  a  deficit? — ^A.  If  there  was  a  deficit  you  would 
have  to  take  one  of  two  courses — you  would  have  to  carry  that  deficit  forward  to 
l)e  made  up  by  the  hope  of  an  increase  in  the  next  5  years,  or  you  would  have  to 
raise  your  price. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.;  Wasn't  there,  in  the  first  a^tation  of  this  mnnicipal 
ownership,  a  great  deal  said  ahout  the  amount  that  private  corporations  had  to 
pay  to  boards  of  aldermen,  city  officers,  etc.,  to  get  contracts,  and  then  to  hold 
them?  In  other  words,  was  there  not  a  charge  of  venality  made  against  these 
local  bodies,  and  that  contractors  were  parties  to  them? — A.  I  want  to  keep  one 
point  clear  in  mind.  I  think  the  demand  for  municipal  ownership  originated  not 
in  the  venality  you  speak  of,  but  in  the  socialistic  idea.  The  basis  of  it  is  social- 
ism, and  it  ori^nates  with  that  class  of  people  who  want  the  city  to  own  and 
operate  everything.  It  comes  from  that  source.  Of  course  they  take  advanta^ 
of  these  corrupt  alliances  between  corporations  and  politicians  as  one  of  their 
arguments,  and  they  say  that  they  can  have  better  municipal  governments  by 
giving  the  municipal  governments  more  to  do;  that  if  they  have  larger  intereste 
to  be  Dandled,  they  can  get  men  of  greater  ability  to  handle  them,  and  that  this 
corraption,  which  we  all  deplore,  would  be  overcome  through  that  process.  But 
that  all  seems  to  me  like  making  a  person  virtuous  by  giving  him  more  opportu- 
nities. The  city  of  New  York  certainly  has  large  enough  interests  to  have  able 
men.  If  that  argument  was  valid,  it  ought  to  show  good  results  there;  but,  so 
far  as  outsiders  are  informed,  it  has  not  shown  such  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  not  a  fair  offset  for  that  that  some  private  corpo- 
rations have  been  so  handled  as  to  result  in  large  bankruptcies  and  disasters,  thus 
proving  mismanagement  on  the  other  side? — A.  It  has  certainly  proved  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  an  equal  proposition,  it  seems  to  me. — A.  You  can  balance  one 
against  the  other  all  the  while,  and  that  brings  us  right  back  to  the  orig^al 
proposition,  that  the  uniform  accounting  is  my  remedy  for  these  evils  under 
l>oth  forms  of  ownership  and  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  How  many  so-called  public  utilities  would  you  bring 
within  the  operation  of  municipal  ownership,  provided  you  took  the  theory  of 
municipal-ownership  people? — A.  I  would  put  under  municipal  ownership  and 
management  every  public  utility  where  an  economic  gain  could  be  made  to  the 
public  by  doing  so;  but  in  saying  that  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the  accounts 
should  be  so  handled  that  we  would  know  that  we  were  making  an  economical  gain, 
that  we  would  not  be  misled  by  accounts  not  properly  kept.  Go  back  to  Detroit. 
They  have  a  public  building  there — the  Grand  Army  Building.  Is  that  a  public 
building  [speaking  to  Mr.  Conger]? 

Mr.  CoNaKR.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Witness.  All  I  know  about  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  I  read  from  the 
official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  it  referred  to  a  Grand  Army 
building  as  though  it  were  a  public  building.  They  wanted  to  wire  that  build- 
ing up  for  electric  lights.  They  called  upon  the  lighting  commission  to  do  the 
work.  The  lighting  commission  reported  back  to  the  council  that  that  work 
"would  cost  11,200  or  $1,300,  and  it  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  work. 
Well,  the  council  wanted  the  work  done,  and  it  looked  around  and  found  a  sur- 
plus, I  believe,  in  the  house  of  corrections  or  some  institution  of  that  kind.  They 
found  a  surplus,  so  they  ordered  that  work  done,  and  had  it  paid  for  out  of  that 
surplus.  How  much  of  that  goes  on?  Who  knows?  When  you  take  that  kind 
of  an  item  it  certainly  can  not  appear  in  the  report  of  the  lighting  commission. 
If  you  are  going  to  compare  the  lighting  commission's  report  with  that  of  the 
private  corporation  you  must  know  how  much  there  is  of  that  kind  of  surrepti- 
tious expenditure,  or  you  do  not  get  true  information  and  you  are  misgni^d; 
you  are  self -deceived. 

Another  little  case  that  is  more  laughable  than  serious,  because  it  is  rather 
small — a  municipal  plant  in  Ohio.  When  the  equipment  was  bought,  everything 
that  was  bought  was  charged  to  construction — the  armatures  and  brushes  and 
things  of  that  kind  on  the  dynamo  went  to  any  construction  account.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  while  they  burned  out  an  armature,  and  they  had  to  buy  a  new 
one.  The  superintendent  charged  it  to  the  construction  account,  and  he  kept  on 
that  way  a  couple  of  years,  making  a  fine  showing  of  the  low  cost;  but  the  first 
thing  he  knew  he  had  a  construction  account  as  big  as  any  watered  accounts  cor- 
porations would  have.  Really  there  was  no  dishonesty  m  that  at  all;  the  man 
fdmply  did  not  know  how  to  keep  accounts.  You  can  not  go  ahead  and  base  pub- 
lic policy  on  that  kind  of  evidence;  no  one  wants  to.  And  now  I  think  I  could 
close  this  whole  question  right  on  this  proposition,  that  wherever  a  government 
grants  to  a  private  corporation  a  special  privilege,  like  the  use  of  a  right  of  way, 
or  where  it  does  it  by  giving  it  a  bounty,  as  the  Pacific  railroads  were  aided  by 
land  tracts,  the  duty  of  the  government  then  is  to  know  that  tlie  people  get  in 
return  for  what  the  government  gives  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  Now,  how 
are  you  going  to  find  that  out?  'The  government  must  assume  tiie  right  that  all 
of  the  accounts  of  that  corporation,  so  far  as  necessary  to  determine  the  cost. 
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shall  be  deemed  and  kept  as  public  accounts.  Yon  heard  about  secrecy  yes- 
terday (referring  to  testimony  of  Professor  Bemis,  supra) .  There  is  no  secrecy 
in  my  programme.  You  can  see  that  very  plainly.  The  accounts  must  be  kept 
as  public  accounts  so  far  as  they  relate  to  cost.  Then  you  establish  the  cost. 
You  can  not  establish  it  in  any  other  way.  You  establish  it  in  a  way  that  the 
public  knows  its  rights.  That  is  preliminary  to  permitting  the  establishment  of 
a  price  for  the  service  that  is  right.  Now,  you  have  your  cost^— you  gather  a 
profit.  I  have  never  known  a  man  to  say  but  what  he  was  willing  that  a  corpora- 
tion should  make  8  or  10  per  cent  profit  upon  an  actual  investment.  That  estab- 
lishes your  price  of  service.  If  that  is  the  basis,  then  every  growth  of  population, 
every  improvement  of  the  art,  will  reduce  that  much  the  cost  of  service,  the  price 
of  service — cost  and  price  will  follow  all  economic  changes  down  or  up,  which- 
ever way  the  scale  may  turn.  This  will  apply  in  any  public  service,  whether  it 
is  waterworks,  gas  works,  steam  railroads,  telephones,  telegraphs,  or  what  not. 
It  should  apply  everywhere.  If  we  were  actually  operating  our  public  service  on 
this  basis,  we  would  have  an  economic  condition  here  that  would  put  us  masters 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world  wavand  beyond  the  ability  of  anybody  to  touch  us. 
What  we  have  accomplished  in  the  unscientific  way_  in  which  it  has  been  done  is 
great,  but  we  have  not  commenced  to  touch  the  possibilities  of  what  may  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  do  you  find  any  illustration  of  this  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  national  banks?  You  have  not  alluded  to  the  theory  of  the  exami- 
nation that  is  given  to  national  banks.  Do  you  find  any  illusti'ation  of  your 
theory  in  the  examination  in  all  public  institutions? — A.  The  public  examination 
is  a  factor  in  our  banking  system  which  we  certainly  would  not  be  likely  to  want 
to  get  along  without. 

Q.  But  it  would  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  ills? — A.  I  think  I  could  explain.  You 
take  a  State;  it  has  in  it,  we  will  say,  a  hundred  municipalities.  For  every  one  of 
these  plants  in  every  one  of  these  hundred  municipaUtiea,  the  accounts  are  kept 
in  a  uniform  system;  they  are  audited  by  a  man  who  is  absolutely  independent  of 
the  corporations,  the  municipalities,  the  political  parties. 

Q.  Any  more  so  than  a  bank  examiner?— A.  No;  could  not  say  that;  but  the 
ideal  thing  is  that  he  should  be  as  independent  as  the  judiciary.  I  always  use  the 
judiciary  to  illustrate  my  point.  Now,  to  show  you  how  it  works,  take  the  price 
of  coal.  If  a  mimicipafity  was  paying  more  for  its  coal  for  its  poorhouse  than 
some  other  municipality,  the  publication  of  that  would  lead  to  an  inquiry  in  the 
public  mind  as  well  as  in  the  auditor's  mind;  and  that  thing  would  reduce  it  to  a 
positive  system,  where  no  municipal  officer  would  dare  to  enter  upon  his  public 
accounts  a  prioe  for  coal  that  was  out  of  line  with  what  ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 
And  just  so  wiQi  the  management— take  the  management  as  a  whole.  If  you 
examine  50  gas  works  or  100  gas  works,  and  the  unit  of  cost  in  one  is  more  than  in 
another,  that  fact  immediately  tells  you  that  that  one  wants  to  be  looked  after. 
Now,  you  take  the  uniform  system,  and  you  go  through  the  list,  and  you  can  put 
your  finger  at  once  upon  the  principal  item  that  has  caused  this  rise  in  price.  This 
difference  may  be  entirely  right,  you  understand;  it  may  be  wrong.  But  if  it  is 
right  you  know  it  is  right,  and  you  are  satisfied;  if  it  is  wrong,  you  have  found 
out  where  to  make  your  improvement,  and  you  can  do  that.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  at  it.  In  reality  independent  accounts  would  not  do  it,  and  there 
is  where  the  trust  question  comes  in,  the  organization  of  different  productive 
enterprises  under  one  management,  where  they  have  a  comparison  of  50  or  100 
works,  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  economies  that  they  create 
or  institute  through  that  will  come  just  through  these  things,  and  you  will  find, 
if  you  investigate  the  thing  closely  enough,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
failures  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  municipal  establishments  comes 
exactly  through  the  fact  that  the  men  do  not  know  how  to  figure  cost,  and  they 
are  self-deceived.  If  you  are  in  a  competitive  business — say  you  are  making 
wagons,  if  you  please — you  know  how  to  figure  the  cost  and  put  m  every  element 
of  the  cost,  and  you  put  down  what  you  need  to  have  as  profit,  and  you  give  a 
price.  Now,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  if  you  undersell  that  price  you  are 
going  to  lose  that  m^ofit.  If  you  undersell  it  too  much,  you  are  going  to  lose  some 
of  your  capital.  The  other  man,  who  don't  know  how  to  compute  costs,  who 
simply  says  his  operating  expenses  are  so  much,  and  that  is  the  cost,  is  very  likely 
to  sell  at  a  price  that  does  not  return  him  any  profit  at  all.  He  may  run  along  3 
or  3  years  while  exhausting  his  capital,  but  his  price  is  a  drag  on  you.  You  have 
got  to  meet  his  price.  And  there  is  where  the  combinations,  what  we  call  the 
consolidations,  are  going  to  save  the  industries  of  this  country.  In  the  first  book 
I  wrote  I  referred  to,  in  1889, 1  advocated  tlie  consolidation  of  the  gas  and  elec- 
tric light,  and  it  is  being  done  now.  The  operation  of  the  street  railroads,  every- 
thing that  is  operated  by  electricity,  and  the  service  of  light,  can  be  done  from 
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one  central  station,  or  at  least  nnder  one  management  for  a  municipality,  which 
would  cheapen  it  to  a  great  extent. 

O.  Do  you  advocate  consolidations  paying  for  their  plants  in  preferred  stock  and 
making  a  bonus  of  double  that  amount  in  common  stock  as  water? — A.  No,  I  do 
not;  and  you  will  never  find  anvthing  of  that  under  the  system  I  do  advocate.  I 
want  you  to  understand  me.  DVhen  I  propose  to  make  a  contract  with  the  pri- 
vate corporation  and  proiwse  that  they  shall  keep  their  accounts  in  this  way,  I 
commence  with  the  investment  account.  Now,  I  provide  that  that  investment 
account,  the  initial  account,  shall  be  determined  in  one  of  3  ways,  either  by  agree- 
ment between  the  municipalities  and  the  corporations,  as  2  men  would  make  a 
bargain,  or  that  they  should  leave  it  to  arbitration  to  be  settled,  which  is  one  of 
the  ways  of  settling  a  dispute;  and  the  other  is  that  they  should  proceed  exactly 
as  they  would  if  the  municipality  was  going  to  buy  the  property,  proceed  under 
the  law  of  eminent  domain  to  get  an  award,  and  take  the  amount  of  that  award 
as  their  initial  investment.  After  that  point  has  once  been  established,  then  my 
system  would  permit  no  addition  to  that  investment  unless  it  was  certified  to  by 
tne  State  auditor  as  having  been  necessary  and  the  money  actually  invested  for 
the  full  amount  entered  into  the  account.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  tihe  watered 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  corporation;  I  let  them  take  care  of  their  own  securities. 
That  is  their  own  matter;  they  can  deal  with  it  as  they  like.  You  will  see  at 
once  my  position  is  this,  that  ix.  there  is  a  million  dollars  invested,  and  that  is 
determined  in  one  of  the  3  ways,  then  everybody  is  satisfied  with  that  kind  of 
investment;  you  can  not  complain  against  that  investment.  Now,  you  use  that 
as  a  basis,  and  yon  calculate  your  profits  upon  that,  and  if  that  mUlion  dollars 
is  represented  in  the  corporation's  securities  by  two  millions,  that  dont  intei-est 
the  public,  it  don't  disturb  the  public,  because  they  are  only  paying  on  the  one 
milhon;  they  can't  be  called  upon  to  pay  on  any  more. 

Q.  The  gas  and  electric  plants  of  the  country  are  very  largely  being  consoli- 
dated, and  the  street  railroads,  by  one  syndicate.  Do  you  think  it  is  oeneflcial 
to  society  to  have  one  syndicate  run  all  of  these  plants  jn  all  our  cities? — A.  It 
certainly  would  be,  if  you  were  dealing  with  that  syndicate  on  the  basis  I 
propose.  But  if  you  are  not  going  to  deal  on  that  basis,  if  you  are  going  to 
let  the  syndicates  take  what  uiey  can  get,  just  as  they  are  doin^  now,  the 
syndicates  will  take  it.  If  I  were  going  to  consolidate  the  street  railroads  of  a 
city,  and  the  law  gave  me  the  option  to  do  just  what  is  being  done  to-day,  I 
would  do  it  that  way;  but  if  you  ask  me  if  that  is  the  best  way  for  the  public, 
I  would  say  no,  it  is  not  the  best  way  for  the  public.  The  best  way  for  the  pub- 
lic is  to  have  all  of  these  industries  handled  m  a  way  to  bring  to  tne  public  the 
best  economical  results.  How  can  those  results  be  obtained?  They  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  consolidated  management.  The  larger,  the  more  efficient  it  wiU 
be,  and  you  can  only  obtain  it  by  putting  that  management  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  public  on  a  basis  whereby  it  can  bring  itself  nnder  the  operation  of  these 
economical  conditions. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  larger,  the  more  efficient  it  will  be;  that  is,  the  more 
wealth  it  has  in  it.  Now,  would  it  not  be  better  if  the  whole  people  go  into  it, 
when  it  would  be  still  larger? — A.  It  would  be,  barring  this  one  factor.  If  you 
take  the  whole  people  in,  and  yon  can  get  men  sufficiently  patriotic  to  work  for 
the  people  as  a  whole  as  loyally  or  as  interestedly  as  they  would  if  it  was  their 
own  business,  you  ought  then  to  get  the  same  result;  but  that  condition  does  not 
exist.  When  you  eliminate  the  factor  of  self-interest  from  an  industrial  propo- 
sition, you  have  eliminated  a  factor  of  efficiency  in  the  management.  I  said  a 
little  while  ago,  if  that  efficiency  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  that  10  per  cent  is 
enough  to  pay  to  the  corporations  their  profit  for  managing  it  and  preserving 
that  efficiency.  If  you  eliminate  it  and  lose  it;  you  do  not  grasp  that  10  per  cent; 
you  simply  destroy  it,  and  the  public  have  not  benefited  by  it. 

Q.  The  evidence  given  yesterday  was  that  so  far  as  it  has  worked  out  practi-. 
caUy  in  Kngland  and  Scotland,  public  ownership  seemed  to  give  more  efficiency 
and  better  satisfaction? — A.  Yes;  your  words  seem  well  chosen.  It  seems  to  be 
so.  Is  it  so?  I  have  never  seen  yet  an  industry  managed  by  the  public  but  what, 
if  you  will  put  a  set  of  men  into  the  same  position  of  the  public,  in  the  details, 
the  private  management  would  take  it  and  operate  it  and  make  its  profit,  and 
give  the  price  as  low  as  the  public  management  ever  was  able  to  make  it. 
There  are  a  great  many  points  that  need  to  be  considered  in  these  things.  One 
year  ago  s  municipal  government  tried  to  build  a  gas  works.  You  do  not  say 
they  snail  own  and  operate  20  years,  or  30  years,  or  any  other  period  of  years. 
They  do  not  have  to  get  the  consent  of  property  owners  to  run  their  lines  through 
a  street;  they  do  it.  All  of  those  things  make  a  difference  in  cost  and  in  cal- 
culation as  between  public  and  private  ownership;  you  see  they  are  factors  in 
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the  calcnlation.  Take,  for  instance,  just  to  illnstrate  withont  trying  to  be  exact, 
the  statement  made  here  yesterday  about  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  street  rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts  and  the  cost  in  the  Eastern  States.  What  does  that  cost 
represent?  There  was  no  statement  made  to  show.  In  Massachusetts  it  may 
represent  just  laying  the  tracks  on  the  street  and  keeping  them  and  operating 
them.  In  another  city  it  may  be  laying  the  track  through  a  street  and  paving 
the  street  for  3  feet  on  each  side  of  the  rails.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  it  means 
rebuilding  the  street  entire,  and  paving  it  from  curb  to  curb.  That  makes  a 
difference  in  cost,  and  these  statements  without  the  explanation,  you  see,  are 
only  seeming  advantages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  give  an  explanation  yourself  in  regard  to 
it.  You  say  something  that  may  be  operating,  but  you  do  not  impeach  the  testi- 
mony that  was  given  nere  yesterday? — ^A.  Certainly  not;  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
that.  I  only  call  attention  to  the  difficulties  we  are  all  in,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bemis 
is  just  as  fair  about  that  as  I  am  myself.  I  think  that  he  told  you  how  he  agreed 
to  this  proposition  of  uniform  accounting,  i  state  it  absolutely,  withont  any 
interest  m  it  whatever,  excepting  to  find  that  which  is  the  best  for  the  public  and 
have  it  done.  I  do  not  own  a  dollar's  worth — yes,  I  do;  excuse  me;  I  own  $50 
worth  of  stock  in  one  electric  company,  and  I  own  that  because  they  asked  my 
advice,  and  I  wanted  to  see  how  my  advice  turned  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Is  not  this  the  logical  conclusion  of  your  testimony: 
With  rigid  accounting,  the  cost  established  being  the  same  with  the  municipal 
plant  and  the  private  plant,  by  the  same  system  of  accounting,  there  is  a  mar- 
gin of  saving  to  the  municipalites  equal  to  the  8  or  10  per  cent  profit  given  to  the 
private  corporation? — ^A.  My  contention  is  that  if  your  accounts  are  kept  identi- 
cal and  audited  so  that  we  actually  know  we  are  dealing  with  identical  things, 
that,  if  the  theory  is  right  that  private  management  is  more  efficient  than  public 
management,  that  will  prove  it. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  cost  is  found  to  be  equal  in  each  illustration,  then  the 
margin  of  savings  would  be  the  profit  of  8  or  10  per  cent  to  the  private  corpora- 
tion?—A.  Then  the  public  would  demonstrate  its  ability  to  save  that  8  or  10  per 
cent,  and  when  it  does  demonstrate  its  ability  to  do  it  it  ought  to  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  your  fear  is,  or  perhaps  your  opinion  is,  that  the  actual  cost  being  as 
it  is,  in  the  way  you  suggest,  wotdd  show  that  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  private 
management  would  overcome  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the  private 
ownership  and  the  city  ownership? — A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  When  you  establish  municipal  ownership,  what  class 
of  service  are  you  going  to  put  "into  these  utilities,  a  rigid  civil  service? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  that  efficiency  without  civil  service. 

Q.  Then  the  servants  of  public  utilities  would  be  in  for  Ufe,  during  good 
behavior? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  other  opportunity  for  any  other  part  of  the  municipality  to  participate 
in  the  work  or  the  wages  that  are  paid? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  call  that  a  monopoly? — A.  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  strong 
monopoly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  very  probable  that  under  civil  service  or  under 
municipal  ownership  as  many  i)eople  would  be  emploved  as  under  private  owner- 
ship?— A.  If  the  service  was  operated  with  equal  eflttciency  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  as  to  the  number  of  people. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  disadvantag^e  to  the  community  of 
people  using  influence  to  get  employment  under  municipal  government  and 
individuals? — A.  None  at  all;  be  no  difference  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Under  private  ownership  is  there  not  a  competition  in 
labor,  between  the  laborers,  so  that  there  will  be  assets  in  the  less  cost,  as  com- 
pared with  municipal  management,  where  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  established 
by  law? — A.  Very  weU,  we  will  just  take  that  proposition  and  deal  with  it  in 
this  way.  If  the  public  fixes  the  price  it  is  to  pay  for  the  service  upon  the  basis 
of  cost,  the  wages  of  labor  is  a  very  important  factor  in  that  basis  of  cost,  and 
if  they  desire  to  pay  more  for  the  service  by  requiring  the  corporation  to  pay  the 
trade-union  scale  of  prices,  they  could  do  it  and  the  corporation  would  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  its  being  done — ^no  reason  for  the  objection. 

Q.  That  answers  the  question. — A.  And  in  that  way  you  can  settle  your 
railroad  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Is  it  any  argument  in  your  mind  against  municipal 
ownership  that  the  people  who  would  go  into  the  employ  of  a  municipality 
would  have  a  long  tenure  of  office;  would  be  assured  of  steady  work? — A.  And 
good  pay? 

Q.  Yee.— A.  I  think  it  is  an  arg^ument  in  favor  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Would  it  not,  if  you  had  a  life-long  service  estab- 
lished in  that  way,  put  a  premium  on  mediocrity?  You  would  not  have  compe- 
tition that  comes  from  individual  corporations,  from  changing  your  men,  and  in 
bringing  up  your  foremen,  and  in  training  yoar  men  into  your  work  and  getting 
outside  nelp? — A.  I  have  tried  to  cover  that  point.  I  will  have  to  refer  to  another 
bill  in  this  pamphlet  on  civil  service.  You  will  notice  there  I  am  a  very  different 
fellow  from  most  civil-service  men,  in  this:  I  say,  broadly  speaking,  it  does  not 
interest  the  public  how  a  man  gets  his  position,  but  it  does  interest  the  public 
what  he  does  after  he  gets  the  position.  I  would  say,  let  the  primary  appoint- 
ments be  made  just  as  now,  if  you  please,  by  the  spous  system,  but  after  a  man 
has  been  in  the  service,  say,  6  months  or  a  year,  given  a  probationai-y  term, 
yon  know,  then  he  goes  on  to  the  regular  roll,  and  all  appointments,  all  promo- 
tions and  raising  of  grades  from  one  to  another  should  be  made  from  lower  to 
higher  right  along,  not  from  the  outside  world,  but  from  within  the  service. 
Th^t  preserves  the  self-interest  principle  I  think  so  much  of.  It  gives  a  man  an 
object  in  life,  an  ambition  to  rise,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  and  well-defined 
way  by  which  he  may  rise  on  his  record. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakbis.)  Does  the  private  ownership  of  waterworks  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  exactly,  the  same  plane,  as  the  public  ownership  of  other 
utilities  that  you  speak  of? — A.  Well,  there  are,  of  course,  reasons  why  water- 
works should  be  managed  more  or  less  by  governments,  that  do  not  obtain  in 
other  services.  You  must  have  territorial  rights  over  the  source  of  supply;  you 
must  have  the  police  regulations  against  people  throwing  things  into  the  streams 
from  which  you  get  your  supply — powers  that  the  private  corporation  can  not  well 
exercise — ^but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason,  from  the  nature  of  things,  why 
these  powers  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  municipality  and  the  investment  and 
operation  be  carried  on  under  the  private  ownership;  but  of  the  list  of  public- 
service  utilities  there  are  many  more  reasons  for  public  ownership  of  waterworks 
than  of  the  rest. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cities  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  that  get  their 
water  supply  through  private  corporations  or  companies? — A.  I  believe  Mr. 
Bemis  said  yesterday  about  one-hafi.  About  48  per  cent  of  them  are  private 
companies  now. 

Q.  Is  that  as  satisfactory  as  the  municipal  ownership?— A.  Well,  there  comes 
up  the  question  of  what  you  mean  by  satisfaction.  If  you  mean  satisfaction  as  to 
the  quality  of  water,  that  must  be  a  local  condition  necessarily. 

My  own  studies  have  led  me  to  this  conclusion — you  see  I  come  right  back  to  it 
all  the  time:  We  have  a  condition  as  well  as  theory  to  deal  with.  Here  are  cor- 
porations, and  they  have  made  their  investments,  and  their  franchises  are  running 
out;  if  it  is  not  in  this  town  to-day  it  is  in  some  other  town,  and  it  is  up  somewhere 
all  the  time.  How  can  we  best  deal  with  this  question?  As  it  has  been  dealt  with, 
we  take  simply  one  side,  shovring  less  for  municipal  ownership  to  overcome — ^the 
difficulty  that  we  have  had  in  the  private  ownership,  the  watering  of  stock  and 
the  abuses  of  the  people,  and  all  that,  are  good  cards  to  people  on  that  side;  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  municipal  ownership  is  going 
to  be  any  better  for  the  public.  Take  the  question  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
municipal  code  commission  studied  this  problem  for  3  years,  and  brought  in  a  bill 
at  the  last  legislature  permitting  every  municipality  in  that  State  to  own  and 
operate  its  own  waterworks,  its  own  gas  works,  its  own  street  railroads,  its  own 
telegraph  system,  and  its  own  garbage  plant,  and  then  any  other  thing  they  want  to. 
That  was  in  their  bill.  How  did  they  safeguard  the  public  in  that  grant  of  power? 
First,  that  the  electors  might  vote  bonds  to  acquire  the  properties;  second,  that- 
they  should  be  operated  by  the  municipal  government;  third,  that  if  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  revenue  from  the  works  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  that  deficiency 
should  be  entered  into  the  tax  list  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  Now,  gentlemen, 
what  kind  of  a  condition  would  that  create?  God  knows  there  are  deficiencies 
enough  now,  but  if  you  had  all  of  those  utilities  to  help  create  deficiencies  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  create  them,  especially  when  the  public  mind  has  been  taught  that 
one-half  of  this  price  paid  for  street-ear  fare,  if  you  please,  is  profit  to  the  corpora- 
tion. How  would  a  municipal  council  operating  the  street  cars  have  the  power  to 
resist  the  demand  to  cut  that  down  to  3-cent  fare  and  the  taxpayer  pay  the  defi- 
ciency? I  am  basing  my  argument  on  this:  This  is  a  result  of  the  commission 
which  was  employed  by  the  State  to  study  this  question.  It  reported  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  I  suggested  to  the  legislature  that  if  they  wanted  the  right  to  own  and 
operate  at  Si  in  Ohio  they  had  better  provide — I  did  not  say  not  give  this  author- 
ity to  the  municipality  at  all,  but  I  said  when  you  give  that  authority  to  the 
municipality,  provide  that  their  safeguard  first  is  that  the  accounting  shall  be 
kept  as  prescribed  by  the  State  auditor,  and  shall  be  audited  by  the  State  audiitor, 
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and  that  the  municipality  shall  not  sell  the  service  for  less  than  cost,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  auditor.  That  wUl  prevent  your  deficiencies.  Also  provide 
that  the  Iwnds  issued,  instead  of  being  a  mortgage  upon  the  taxpayers'  property, 
should  rest  for  security,  exactly  as  it  does  in  the  private  corjKjration,  upon  the 

froperty,  the  franchises  for  operating  it,  and  the  income  from  it.    This  is  all 
asK  for,  and  I  think  any  business  man  will  say  that  is  a  safe  proposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  plants 
owned  by  cities  and  those  that  are  run  by  individuals,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  affirm 
that  municipal  ownership  is  not  the  most  economical  way?  Have  you  studied 
that  by  comparison  in  America?— A.  In  answering  a  question  of  that  fand  I  must 
always  have  it  understood  that  the  accounts  themselves — as  long  as  you  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  you  really  have  no  basis  to  go  on.  The  proposition  in 
this  matter  here  is  that  you  take  an  example  of,  say,  10  or  15,  and  you  measure  the 
cost  of  service  under  municipal  ownership  as  against  the  price  charged  by  the  cor- 
poration. That  is  the  true  measure,  and  I  have  done  that  m  individual  instances  a 
number  of  times,  i  have  in  some  instances,  where  I  met  the  question  of  what 
price  should  be  paid  for  public  lights— I  knew  of  a  contract  question  of  that  kind 
being  up  for  settlement— I  have  advised  the  private  corporation  to  offer  to  its 
municipality  to  have  the  price  fixed  at  a  rate  that  would  be  shown  to  be  the  cost 
as  produced  by  a  municipal  plant  in  some  tovm  of  corresx)onding  size,  but  always 
advised  them  that  that  price  should  not  be  determined  by  public  report,  but  by  an 
audit  of  the  accounts  to  determine  the  actual  cost.  Tlus  has  been  done  in  some 
cases.  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  recommend  every^ublic-service  corjwration  in  this 
countiy  to  gauge  their  prices  in  that  way. 

<$.  (By  Mr.  Litchmai;.)  Are  you  fanuliar  with  the  law  of  Massachusetts  cov- 
ering uniform  rates  for  electric-light  plants? — A.  I  am  somewhat. 

Q.  Does  the  law  cover  private  corporations  as  well  as  municipal  plants? — ^A. 
The  law  was  first  drawn  for  covering  private  corporations,  and  municipal  plants 
were  added  afterwards. 

And  the  system  of  accounting  is  the  same  in  both  cases? — A.  Yes. 
Well,  so  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  you  have  a  basis  for  compari- 
son?— A.  I  said  yes.  That  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  commission  required  reports 
from  all  corporations,  municipal  as  well  as  private.  They  only  go  so  far  into  the 
question  of  uniform  accounting  that  the  account  may  be  kept  in  a  way  so  they 
can  make  the  reports.  The  fault  with  that  law  is  this:  It  does  not  require  that 
the  price  of  the  service  shall  be  based  upon  cost,  plus  the  profit,  as  I  have 
described.    Had  that  been  the  law,  the  Haverhill  case  never  would  have  occurred. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  the  law  goes  the  returns  are  exactly  the  same  from  both 
kinds  of  corporations? — A.  The  reports  are  made  out  the  same.  — 

Q.  Well,  are  they  not  then  based  by  comparison  as  far  as  they  go? — A.  As  far 
as  they  go,  they  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  trouble  of  a  small  munic- 
ipality getting  the  benefit  of  waterworks  through  private  corporations.  Is  it 
feasible  for  the  small  municipality  that  has  bad  water  and  wants  good  water  to 
get  it  through  a  private  corporation? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  wny  they  should 
not  if  there  is  water  to  be  had.  If  a  municipality  can  get  that  water  I  do  not 
see  why  a  private  company  could  not  get  that  water. 

Q.  Would  it  cost  more  or  less,  in  your  opinion,  for  a  small  municipality  to  have 
a  private  corporation  supply  the  water  rather  than  the  municipality  itself?— A. 
If  the  municipality  assesses  the  laying  of  the  water  mains  as  a  public  improve- 
ment against  the  property,  and  then  is  to  earn  only  enough  to  pay  for  its  pump- 
ing station  and  the  men  to  operate  it,  it  can  make  a  less  price  because  it  has  a  less 
capitalization;  but  if  it  would  take  the  same  process  in  dealing  with  the  private 
corporation,  the  same  less  price  would  appear. 

Q.  The  private  corporation  would  necessarily  have  to  have  its  officers,  would  it 
not,  and  they  would  nave  to  be  paid? — ^A.  If  the  corporation  was  large  enough, 
certainly.  I  am  rather  glad  you  asked  that  question  for  this  reason  Take  the 
leport  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  one  or  the  claims  is  that  under  private 
management  large  salaries  are  paid  that  are  saved  by  municipal  management. 
Well,  now,  in  that  group  of  municipal  electric-lighting  plants  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  report,  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them — I  won't  pretend  to  say  how 
many — but  over,  I  think,  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  I  have  examined,  even 
more  than  that,  even  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  returned  less  than  $100  a 
year  paid  for  management.  Now,  I  will  leave  it  to  you  whether  or  not  a  book- 
keeper would  not  cost  more  than  $100  a  year,  and  some  of  them  were  as  low  as  $S5 
paid  for  management.  Now,  if  that  is  all  that  goes  into  this  account  paid  for 
management  that  must  be  paid  for  somewhere  else.    If  it  is  not  paid  for  in  the 
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aocounts,  it  is  paid  for  by  some  other  city  clerk  doing  the  work,  and  his  pay  is 
being  charged  up  to  some  other  department,  and  this  is  the  vital  point;  you  can't 
get  at  it  without  uniform  accounting.  You  have  got  to  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  and  you  are  being  misled;  yon  are  being  self-deceived.  You  certainly 
vrold  not  expect  that  a  corporation  could  keep  its  accounts  and  not  pay  for  its  clerk. 
It  has  to  pay  for  its  clerk  and  it  has  to  appear  on  its  books. 

You  take  the  condition  that  occurred  in  Philadelphia  when  the  municipality 
•was  running  the  gas  works.  There  all  of  the  collections  of  all  gas  bills  were  made 
through  the  department  of  taxes,  and  the  expenses  of  collecting  these  gas  bills 
appeared  as  expenses  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  did  not  apxiear  at  all  in  the 
expenses  of  the  director  of  gas  works.  Now,  superficial  examination  would  not 
find  that  point,  perhaps,  and  you  would  be  misled;  a  statement  made  on  that 
basis  would  mislead  the  public. 

Q.  I  can  see  how  service  might  be  obtained  cheaply  by  private  corporations — 
that  is,  large  municipal  corporations — but  the  small  villages  was  what  was  bother- 
ing me — when  waterworks  are  owned  by  a  private  corporation,  whether  it  would 
cost  more  than  it  would  to  the  small  municipality  owning  it? — ^A.  Of  course  there 
are  such  places.  Right  out  here  where  I  have  what  I  call  my  home  when  in 
Washington,  at  Takoma  Park,  they  are  putting  in  waterworks.  That  water- 
works is  not  large  enough  to  be  an  investment  for  a  private  corporation — it  could 
not  handle  it  at  all;  but  I  was  looking  over  my  tax  bills  last  night,  and  I  noticed 
an  increase  in  the  tax  bills.  If  I  get  water  at  a  certain  price,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  what  I  don't  i)ay  for  in  that  price  I  pay  for  in  my  tax  bill.  If  I  would  pay  a 
private  corporation  the  same  amount  that  I  pay  in  both  of  these  accounts,  the 
private  corporation  might  oe  willing  to  do  the  work,  but  we  don't  do  it  that  way. 

Q.  But  if  yon  are  going  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  a  proposition  to  estab- 
lisn  a  municipal  plant,  the  sum  would  be  so  great  that  it  would  probably  prevent 
the  taxpayer  voting  to  adopt  the  municipal  waterworks  system,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes;  we  have  this  advantage:  We  make  the  unimproved  property,  whether  it 
uses  any  water  or  not,  pay  this  tax. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmam.  )  In  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  waterworks  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  city  to  issue  bonds,  is  it  not? — A.  Generally  the  custom. 

Q.  And  a  provision  is  made  for  a  sinking  fund  to  cancel  that  debt  eventually? — 
A.  Not  always. 

Q.  Is  it  always  the  case  in  Massachusetts? — ^A.  That  is  the  case  in  Massachu- 
setts; yes. 

Q.  Where  that  system  prevails,  the  first  cost  is  provided  for,  and  will  be  ulti- 
mately wiped  out,  will  it  not? — A.  Well,  the  sinking  fund  would  mean . 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  The  ultimate  wiping  out  of  the  bonds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  with  each  succeeding  year  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  sinking 
fund  reduces  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  does  it  not? — A.  The  amount  paid  by  the 
consumer  is  stationary. 

Q.  Not  necessarily.— A.  Until  your  bond  provision  is  wiped  out. 

Q.  Well,  the  point  I  want  to  get  information  on  is  how  far  the  establishment 
of  uie  sinking  funds  offsets  the  position  which  you  seem  to  take  that  under  munici- 
pal ownership  the  real  cost  of  the  plant  is  not  made  manifest.  Now,  of  course,  I 
only  speak  from  experience  in  Massachusetts,  wi^h  which  I  am  most  familiar.  In 
all  cases  of  public  ownership  there  the  law  compels  the  setting  aside  of  a  certain 
percentage,  usually  5  per  cent  every  year,  which  in  20  years  will  wipe  out  the 
cost  of  the  plant-— less  than  20  years. — ^A.  The  construction  cost  of  the  plant  is 
one  thing ;  the  operating  cost,  the  cost  of  ownership  and  operation,  the  contingent 
cost,  is  another  thing.  Now,  the  construction  cost  would  be  known  and  incurred 
by  bond  issue  and  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund;  but  the  operating  cost,  the 
cost  of  ownership  and  profit,  is  not  so  provided  for.  That  has  to  come  from  the 
rates;  and  if  a  large  share  of  that  is  raised  by  taxation,  then  the  rate  can  be 
lowered.  You  will  find  that  that  condition  exists  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  think 
you  will  find  in  that  book  there  [indicating] ,  with  the  red  paper  around  it,  where 
I  quote  from  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  a  statement  that  he  made  about  the 
Boston  waterworks  a  few  years  ago,  showing  how  much  more  the  work  had  cost 
than  the  accounts  were  showing. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  commission  take  seriously  into  consid- 
eration— we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  by-talk,  you  know — but  the  real  proposition 
that  I  want  this  commission  to  consider  is  this:  The  principle  to  be  applied  to  all 

5>ablic-8ervice  utilities,  and  I  mean  that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  I  started 
0  years  ago  to  study  this  question,  and  I  have  put  in  all  my  time  on  the  munici- 
pal question,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  question  that  stands  nearest  to  the  people; 
and!  stated  in  the  preface  to  my  law  book  that  the  public  policy  which  is  fijially 
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the  accepted  policy  of  the  mnnicipalities  on  these  questions  will  become  the 
national  pubbc  policy.  You  can  do  this  thing  juat  as  in  the  small  State  of 
Wyoming,  where  there  is,  yon  might  say,  a  virgin  soil  to  start  the  system  of 
accounting  in.  We  can  start  it  there  and  get  our  illustrations,  etc.,  but  it  is  a 
very  different  problem  to  go  into  Massachusette  and  do  it,  where  they  have  their 
system  already.  But  these  questions  will  keep  on  pressing  for  solution,  no  mat- 
ter what  any  of  us  think  about  th^m.  And  what  will  the  solution  be?  That  is 
the  practical  question.  I  have  stated  the  problem  as  related  to  municipal  affairs, 
hoping  there  to  find  a  solution  of  the  question  that  would  be  not  only  for 
municipal  affairs,  but  for  national  affairs.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  service,  in  the  first  place,  can  not  exist  unless  it  has  some  privilege 
from  the  public.  Wherever  the  public  grants  the  privilege  it  should  safeguard 
itself  to  secure  the  advantages  to  oe  derived  from  that  privilege.  How  can  it  do 
it?  It  can  do  it  only  through  taking  hold  of  the  accounts,  knowing  absolutely  the 
true  condition.  If  you  do  not  know  that,  you  can  not  legislate  intelligenuy;  I 
don't  care  what  your  opinion  is,  you  can  not  legislate  intelligently.  Now,  you 
declare  those  accounts  to  be  public  accounts.  You  put  in  your  auditor;  he  pre- 
scribes them;  he  audits  them.  If  you  have  a  dishonest  or  incompetent  auditor, 
you  are  going  to  fail.  You  can  not  hedge  against  that;  that  is  impossible.  Then 
you  know  what  you  are  doing.  Now,  you  want  to  legfislate  on  rates,  telegraph 
rates,  telephone  rates,  steam  railroad  rates — ^it  don't  matter  what  service  it  is,  the 
principle  applies.  Now,  you  want  to  legislate;  you  know  your  cost.  As  long 
as  you  are  employing  private  capital  and  private  work  in  carrying  on  that  busi- 
ness, every  intelligent  and  sane  man  will  say  that  it  is  entitled  to  a  profit.  All 
in  the  world  that  the  public  want  to  know  is  that  the  profit  is  fair  and  ncJt  unjust. 
Now,  then,  you  state  that  profit.  I  tried  very  long  to  find  some  way  of  finding 
the  standard  by  which  you  could  gauge  that  profit;  I  have  stated  that  principle  in 
the  bill  drawn  for  the  Ohio  legislature.  The  profit  should  be  gauged  at  twice  the 
rate  of  interest  the  nation.  State,  or  municipality  is  paying  on  its  bonds.  If  there 
was  a  condition  to-day  such  that  United  States  bonds  would  .sell  at  6  per  cent,  and 
they  once  did,  then  under  that  rule  the  private  coi-poration  would  be  earning  12 
per  cent.  If  you  get  to  a  change  in  the  general  conditions,  and  the  Government 
bonds  are  sold  at  3  per  cent,  then  the  private  corporation  would  be  earning  6;  but 
the  6  per  cent  under  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  earned  is  as  good  an  invest- 
ment to  the  investors  as  the  12  per  cent  under  the  other  conditions.  And  so  you 
^  in  the  small  towns  where  the  rate  is  5  or  4  per  cent,  in  the  large  towns  where  it 
IS  3;  there  is  an  adjustable  standard;  it  is  fixed  by  competition  in  the  open  money 
market;  legislatures  can  not  change  it  if  they  want  to;  it  is  known  already;  there 
is  no  dispute  about  it;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  business  man  who  would  say  it 
would  give  an  unreasonable  rate.  Now,  the  problem  all  comes  right  down  to  this: 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  illustrate,  in  a  large  .sense,  had  the 
authority  to  go  into  the  accounts  of  the  raUroads  as  this  system  of  accounting 
would  require  somebody  to  do,  auditing  itself  the  accounts  under  the  cost  feature 
of  it,  you  can  just  draw  in  your  own  imagination  how  the  railroad  tariffs  would 
be  affected. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  I  consider  it  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  Congress  should  require  a  uniform  system  of  public 
accounting  and  independent  auditing  for  all  public  accounts  in  the  new  posses- 
sions for  which  a  system  of  government  is  now  in  process  of  formation.  I  hope 
this  commission  will  so  recommend. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  have  stated  that  there  can  be  no  intelligent  legis- 
lation without  such  a  system  of  accounting  as  you  have  described? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  conclusion  is  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  practically  all,  thus 
far  there  has  not  been  any  intelligent  legislation? — A.  I  would  say  that — with  all 
due  respect,  you  understend.  Tne  point  is  right  here.  We  say  the  legislators 
who  have  enacted  these  laws  have  done  the  best  they  knew  how.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  them  any  other  reputation  than  that.  But  if  they  did  not  know  it  all, 
they  could  not  do  any  better.  And  the  man  who  does  not  know  what  the  cost  of 
an  article  is  can  not  fix  a  price  on  it  based  on  cost  and  do  it  intelligently.  He 
may  guess  at  it,  and  in  the  general  shake-up  of  things  and  the  competition,  one 
thing  rubbing  against  another,  you  may  get  at  what  we  call  the  substantial 
adjustment,  but  you  have  not  got  it  done  scientifically. 

Q.  Now  have  you  any  other  matter  to  speak  of,  Mr.  Foote? — A.  That  is  all  so  far 
as  the  uniform  accounting  goes.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  this,  that  within 
the  last  2  or  8  years  the  movement  in  this  direction  is  growing  very  rapidly, 
and  that  there  are  some  13  or  14  organizations,  representing  gas  works,  water- 
works, street  railroads,  and  different  organizations  of  municipal  reformers  of 
different  kinds,  that  have  put  themselves  on  record  in  favor  of  initiating  this  kind 
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of  a  system,  and  they  have  to-day  committees  appointed  stndying  the  question; 
and  there  is  a  very  ^eat  hope  of  its  taking  effect  in  practical  legislation  soon. 

Q.  Yon  have  the  bills  written  otit? — A.  The  bills  are  in  this  book. 

Q.  Yon  will  leave  a  copy  of  them  with  us? — A.  Yes;  and  I  hone  to  see  those 
bills  presented — ^if  I  conla  have  my  own  way  about  it,  I  would  have  them  pre- 
sented in  every  legislature  there  is  in  session,  put  them  on  their  passage,  and  see 
what  comes  or  it.  Some  legislatures  might  adopt  them.  And  I  want  to  say  one 
word  in  regard  to  my  own  position  in  reference  to  these  bills.  1  want  to  be  clearly 
understood  on  one  point:  If  in  my  proposition  there  is  anything  that  is  not  sound, 
if  any  gentleman  will  make  an  amendment,  wiU  suggest  an  amendment  to  any  of 
my  propositions  that  will  make  them  sonnder  basiness  propositions  for  the  public, 
I  sfaonla  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  and  to  aclmowledge  it.  But  if  he 
can  not  do  that,  why  then  I  would  like  to  have  him  stand  with  me  for  their  enact- 
ment as  they  are  drawn.    That  is  the  logic  of  the  situation. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  January  4, 1901. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  FBOF.  FBANK  FABSOKS, 

President  National  Public  Oumership  League. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  I*rof.  Frank  Parsons,  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Back  Bay  post-oflSce,  Boston, 
Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Claeke.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-oflSce  address? — 
A.  FVai^  Parsons;  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Back  Bay  post-ofSce,  Boston. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  Boston  University? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  caiwicity? — A.  I  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  insurance  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  lecturer  there? — A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Have  you  given  special  study  to  the  subject  of  railways,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  public-service  corporations  generally? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you  upon  those  subjects,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  Thank  yon.  That  is  what  I 
would  like  to  do.  I  have  blocked  out  a  line  of  thought  on  those  subjects  that  your 
letter  invited  me  to  speak  about,  and  would  like  to  follow  that  line  in  dealing  with 
them.  They  have  been  in  my  mind  and  under  my  study  more  or  less  for  35  years, 
at  first  chiefly  from  the  attitude  of  a  civil  engineer.  I  graduated  from  the  civil 
engineering  course  of  Cornell  University  in  1873,  and  my  mind  in  those  years  was 
mainly  occupied  with  mathematical  and  economic  ideas.  A  little  later  I  began 
to  stndy  law,  and  then  the  legal  and  political  elements  of  the  problem  became  the 
predominant  ones,  and  later  yet  I  got  still  more  deeply  interested  in  general  social 
philosophy,  ethics,  and  sociology,  and  the  ethical  and  social  aspects  became  pre- 
dominant over  the  others.  I  would  like  to  present  my  line  of  tnought,  if  you  are 
willing,  under  the  title — 

PBTVATK  MONOPOLY  IN  TRANSPORTATION    CONTRASTED  WITH    PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 
AND  COOPERATIVE  OPERATION. 

The  fundamental  test  of  any  institution,  method,  or  service  must  be  its  effect 
npon  the  public  good,  its  relation  to  morals,  manhood,  government,  industry, 
civilization,  and  progress;  and  in  applying  this  vital  test  the  principal  emphasis 
mast  be  placed  not  upon  the  financial  results,  but  upon  the  human  results,  not 
on  money,  but  on  manhood.  Final  values — real  values — must  be  measured  in 
terms  of  life  and  progress,  not  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Dollars  and  cents 
are  important,  of  course,  but  life,  liberty,  justice,  virtue,  and  intelligence  are 
infinitely  more  important.  Material  wealth  is  an  excellent  thing,  rightly  obtained 
and  properly  used,  but  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself — ^it  is  only  one  of  the  raw  materials 
of  civilization.  Justice,  character,  and  human  development,  happy  homes  and 
noble  lives,  are  the  real  ends  for  which  railways  and  telegraphs  and  telephones 
and  all  other  institutions,  whether  industrial,  political,  or  social,  exist,  and  only 
so  far  as  they  conduce  to  these  ends  is  their  existence  justifieil.  So  that  even 
when  we  are  dealing  with  questions  of  material  wealth  it  will  not  do  to  consider 
simply  the  amount;  we  must  consider  also  the  method  of  production,  distribution, 
and  expenditure,  for  material  wealth,  wrongly  obtained  through  bad  processes  of 
production,  or  unjustly  distributed,  or  corruptly  or  injuriously  used,  may  be 
opposed  to  the  public  good,  and  so  become  illth  instead  of  wealth.  Wealth  is 
simply  that  which  produces  what  is  well;  illth  is  that  which  produces  what  is  iU. 
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THB  AIM— PRIVATE  PROFIT  OB  PUBLIC  8BBVICK. 

In  applying  these  tests,  or  this  comxxinnd  test  with  particular  emphasis,  the 
first  thing  that  I  note  is  the  differenee  of  aim  between  the  two  systems  tnat  I  hare 
spokes  of.  Private  monopoly  aims  at  dividends  for  stockholders;  public  owner- 
ship, as  a  rule,  aims  at  service  for  all.  1  mean  that  a  normal  public  institution 
aims  at  the  public  good,  while  a  normal  private  monopoly  aims  at  private  profit. 
It  serves  public  interest  also,  but  such  service  is  incidental,  and  sot  the  primary 
purpose.  It  serves  the  public  interest  so  long  as  it  runs  along  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  is  linked  with  private  profit,  but  when  the  public  interest  departs  from 
or  runs  counter  to  the  interests  owning  or  controlling  the  systems,  then  the 
public  interests  have  to  take  a  back  seat.  And  not  merely  is  the  aim  of  private 
monopoly  material  wealth,  subordinating  the  higher  elements  of  wealth  and 
even  disregarding  them,  but  the  aim  is  material  wealth  for  the  few,  not  for  all; 
and  still  further,  the  aim  is  material  wealth  for  the  few  now.  A  private  monoj)- 
oly  ordinarily  can  not  exi)end  money  and  develop  a  great  system  of  transporta- 
tion, looking  for  its  pay  in  the  next  decade,  or  through  the  collateral  development 
of  other  industries  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  it  must  have  its  profit 
now;  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  want  their  dividends  and  interest,  and 
they  want  them  immediately. 

Public  ownership,  on  the  other  hand,  under  normal  conditions  can  and  does 
aim  first  at  the  public  good,  making  profit  and  material  wealth  a  subordinate, 
incidental  matter.  And  so  far  as  it  deals  with  material  wealth  on  the  financial 
plane,  public  ownership  aims  at  wealth  for  all  and  not  for  the  few,  and  due  regard 
IS  paid  to  the  future  and  to  the  collateral  development  of  other  industries  and  of 
the  country. 

In  regard  to  this  difference  of  aim  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  two  systems,  public  ownership  and  private  monopoly,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  passage  from  a  speech  of  Bismarck,  and  another  from  the 
argument  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  at  the  time  they  were  considering  the  change 
ttoia  private  ownership  to  a  complete  system  of  public  railways  in  Germany. 

On  April  26, 1876,  in  a  speech  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  advocating  the  con- 
solidation of  railways  under  Gtovemment  control  and  ownership,  Bismarck  used 
iihe  following  words.  He  was  comparing  the  railways  in  Germany,  which  were 
public  property  and  operated  by  the  States,  with  the  systems  that  were  still  pri- 
vate.   He  said  in  regard  to  the  State  railways: 

"  They  serve  chiefly  the  public  interests  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of  the  circula- 
tion and  transport  of  commodities  and  passengers;  besides,  as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, they  aid  the  public  treasury." 

Please  notice  how  distinctly  he  places  the  money  question  second.  First,  he 
said,  "  They  serve  the  public  interests  of  traffic,  of  commerce,  of  circulation,"  and 
afterwards  he  notes  as  a  subordinate  matter,  "as  a  secondary  consideration,  they 
aid  the  public  treasury." 

Then  he  continues:  ^'And  in  all  events  promote  only  pvblic  interests.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  private  railways  that  a  privilege  granted  by  the  State,  and  a  privi- 
lege that  could  not  be  made  use  of  without  the  help  of  the  State — we  may  say  a 
monojjoly  granted  by  the  Gtovemment — should  be  legally  exploited  in  behalf  of 
private  interests  and  private  pockets."' 

Bismarck,  one  of  the  greatest  minds  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that 
ever  lived,  has  stated  in  this  speech,  as  clearly  as  it  would  be  possible  to  state  it, 
the  vital  difference  between  the  two  systems. 

Let  me  tm-n  now  to  another  great  document,  the  argument  of  the  Prussian 
Cabinet,  which  was  sent  by  them  to  the  Reichstag  in  1879  along  with  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  absorption  of  the  private  railways,  the  transfer  of  them  to  the 
State.  The  argument  for  nationalization  of  the  railways  is  concentrated  on  two 
great  points.  First,  the  benefits,  economies,  etc.,  that  would  result  from  the  con- 
solidation of  the  system  under  a  single  general  management,  and,  second, ' '  direct 
attention  by  the  Government  to  public  interests,  which  do  not  permanently  find 
sufficient  furtherance  and  protection  where  the  railroads  are  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate corporations  whose  object  is  gain,"  There  again  we  see  that  fundamental 
distinction  clearly  drawn  and  emphasized  as  one  of  the  two  vital  reasons  for  the 
transfer  of  the  railways. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland  in  1897  put  out  an  argument  to  the  people 
when  the  proposed  taking  over  of  the  railroads  of  Switzerland  to  the  State  was 
being  considered,  and  in  that  argument  one  of  their  main  points  was  this  same 
matter— that  the  transfer  of  the  railroads  to  the  State  meant  that  they  would  be 
administered  primarily  for  the  public  interest  and  not  for  the  mere  financial 
benefit  of  a  small  class  of  owners;  that  a  public  system  would  aim  at  advantage 
to  the  whole  people,  while  private  companies  look  mainly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
stockholders  or  a  small  part  of  the  people,  and  that  a  public  system  aims  not  only 
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at  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  instead  of  a  part,  but  at  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  higher  sense  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  sense — the  public  good — not 
merely  on  the  financial  plane,  bnt  on  political,  social,  and  ethical  planes  also.  I 
speak  from  memory  about  the  Swiss  ai^mente,  giving  the  impression  they  made 
upon  me.  I  haven't  the  documents  with  me.  I  have,  however,  a  little  quotation 
from  a  discussion  of  the  vote  of  the  people  afterwards  in  Switzerland  at  the  time 
when  they  overwhelmingly  adopted  the  measure  for  making  the  railroads  public. 
It  is  a  summary  made  by  Horace  Micheh  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Ii^nthly 
for  September,  1898,  in  which  he  says: 

"  The  majority  of  the  electors  evidently  regarded  the  railroads  as  a  public  serv- 
ice of  the  same  kind  as  the  post-office,  telegraph,  etc.,  and  sought  to  remove  all 
private  influences  and  sense  of  personal  benefit  from  their  management." 

The  mere  fact  of  changing  the  aim  may  not  make  the  administration  perfect,  of 
course,  but  nevertheless,  as  these  high  authorities  have  recognized,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  change  the  aim.  With  equally  good  management  and 
equally  good  intentions  in  those  who  have  control,  the  aim  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  If  they  aim  at  private  profit,  good  management  will  get  it; 
if  they  aim  at  public  good  and  the  higher  wealth,  good  management  will  get  that. 

I  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  evidence  that  public  systems  consciously 
aim  at  the  public  good  and  the  higher  wealth  as  superior  to  questions  of  mere 
financial  gain.    A  few  further  items  on  this  point  may  be  useful  here. 

In  Hungary  in  1889  the  Government  changed  from  the  old  system  of  tariff  to 
what  is  ouled  the  zone  system,  and  they  gave  their  reasons  for  the  change  in  a 
document  issued  at  the  time. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Ci^BKK.)  When  you  say  tariff  there,  you  mean  for  transportation? — 
A.  Yes;  the  transportation  rates.  The  Government  gave  their  reasons  for  the 
change,  and  among  all  those  reasons  there  is  not  one  word  about  profit  or  finan- 
cial gain  in  any  way.  The  reasons  are  the  facilitation  of  communication,  the 
development  of  the  country,  the  consolidation  of  the  country  politically  by  creat- 
ing better  communication  among  the  people,  breaking  down  prejudices  and 
antagonisms  by  fuller  intercourse,  the  development  of  civilization  through  the 
educational  value  of  communication — "  it  was  essential  to  consider  the  gpreat  eco- 
nomic and  civilizing  effects  of  such  a  reform,"  said  the  Government.  Where  is 
the  private  railway  management  that  has  reduced  rates  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent 
for  the  sake  of  the  civilizing  effects  of  easy  communication?  To  reduce  rates  and 
facilitate  intercourse,  and  to  do  this  by  a  system  which,  while  inducing  a  large 
ivereaae  of  traffic,  would  admit  of  great  simplicity  in  its  management,  "  so  reduc- 
ing the  coat  to  the  lowest  practicable  limit;  the  aim  being  to  demand  of  the  coun- 
tary  the  smallest  financial  sacrifices  possible,  and  yet  to  inaugurate  upon  the 
Gtovemment  railroads  a  radical  reduction  of  rates"  by  "methods  which  would 
place  the  offered  reductions  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  adapt  them  to  the  require- 
ments of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  entire  population,"  thereby  securing  "  the 
great  economic  and  civilizing  effects"  and  other  benefits  above  mentioned;  such 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Government  railway  management  in  Hungary.  Social, 
political,  and  educational  benefits  supply  the  dominant  motives;  and  so  far  was 
the  State  from  subjection  to  the  money  motive  that  it  was  ready  to  make ' '  finan- 
cial sacrifices  "  in  order  to  use  the  railroads  for  higher  interests;  seeking,  however, 
with  due  regard  to  material  economy,  to  make  the  financial  sacrifices  as  small  as 
possible.  This  noble  railroad  policy  has  been  rewarded  not  only  by  large  attain- 
ment of  the  benefits  sought  by  the  Government,  but  by  sucn  an  astonishing 
growth  of  business  and  simplification  of  management  that,  instead  of  the  financial 
sacrifices  expected  by  the  Government,  the  net  receipts  were  enlarged  by  the 
change. 

Again,  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  railroads  are  also  public  property,  the 
head  of  the  railroad  commission  says:  "  We  do  not  run  the  roads  to  make  money, 
but  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  good  of  man."  It  is  the  human 
element  they  are  considering,  and  not  the  financial. 

So  in  New  Zealand,  probably  the  strongest  illustration  of  all,  Premier  Seddon, 
and  Minister  of  Railways  Cadman,  and  his  successor.  Ward,  have  all  definitely 
announced  it  as  their  settled  pohcy,  the  settled  policy  of  the  State,  to  ran  the 
railroads  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  develop  the  country,  to  help  labor,  to 
encourage  education,  entirely  subordinating  questions  of  financial  gain,  and,  in 
so  far  as  they  do  consider  material  wealth,  they  consider  it  chiefly  in  the  way  of 
collateral  benefits  through  the  development  of  farms  and  factories  and  the  growth 
of  business  throughout  the  country.  They  understand  that  every  dollar  spent  in 
wise  railroad  construction  means  $5  at  least  added  to  the  value  of  land,  and  they 
take  care  that  the  State  shall  receive  that  value  by  keeping  the  land  in  the  gov- 
ernment's control  as  far  as  possible.  They  icnow  also  that  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  means  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  that  the 
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indirect  reanlts  even  to  the  public  treasury,  withont  considering  the  higher  bene- 
fits, will  be  ample  remuneration  for  all  they  spend  on  the  railroad  system. 

The  same  thing  is  recognized  by  the  English  telegraph.  In  one  of  onr  consu- 
lar reports  (United  States  Consular  Reports,  vol.  47,  pp.  565,  566)  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "  The  English  Government  does  not  consider  the  telegraph 
service  as  a  means  of  revenue  for  the  treasury,  but  as  a  means  of  information  for 
the  whole  country,  giving  facilities  of  all  kinas  for  its  use  and  ertension  in  all  the 
social  classes.  In  favoring  increased  trade  by  this  instrument  of  commerce  it 
well  knows  that  the  treasury  will  benefit  inmrectly  from  augmentation  of  the 
general  wealth." 

These  illustrations  could  be  extended,  bnt  the  point  is  safSciently  emphatic 
now,  perhaps,  to  offer  and  invite  fair  recog^tion,  so  I  will  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question, 

HOW  THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  AIM  WOEKS  OUT  IN  ACTTJAL  PRACTIOB. 

Diaeriminationa. 

From  the  theory  to  the  fact,  and  first  in  regard  to  discriminations.  Discrimi- 
nations, usually  more  or  less  secret,  between  one  person  and  another  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  evils  of  our  railroad  system.  The  Senate  committee  of  1885  found 
enormous  evils  in  our  railroad  system  in  this  regard,  and  stated  the  facts  in 
emphatic  terms  in  its  reiwrt.  On  page  7  of  their  report  they  say  that  our  efficient 
service  and  low  rates — i.  e.,  the  low  average  of  our  freight  rates — "have  been 
attained  at  the  cost  of  the  most  unwarranted  discriminations,  and  its  effect  has 
been  to  build  up  the  strong  at  the  expense  of  the  weak,  to  give  the  large  dealer  an 
advantage  over  the  small  trader,  to  make  capital  count  for  more  than  individual 
credit  and  enterprise,  to  concentrate  business  at  great  commercial  centers,  to  neces- 
sitate combinations  and  ag^egations  of  capital,  to  foster  monopoly,  to  encourage' 
the  growth  and  extend  the  influence  of  corporate  power,  and  to  throw  the  control 
of  the  commerce  of  the  countiy  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  few." 

On  page  40  the  committee  say:  "  Railroad  companies  are  not  disposed  to  regard 
themselves  '  as  holding  a  public  office  and  bound  to  the  public,'  as  expressed  in 
the  ancient  law.  They  do  not  deal  with  all  citizens  alike.  They  discriminate 
between  persons  and  between  places,  and  the  States  and  Congress  are  conse- 
quently called  on  to  in  some  way  enforce  the  plain  principles  of  the  common  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  the  unlawful  conduct  of  common  carriers 
in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  country." 

On  page  188  the  following  example  is  given: 

"One  reference  to  the  testimony  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  universality  of 
individual  favoritism,  the  reasons  which  influence  the  railroads  in  favoring  one 
shipper  to  the  ruin  of  another,  and  the  injustice  of  the  system.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wicker, 
of  Chicago,  a  former  railroad  official  of  many  years'  experience,  was  asked  if  he 
knew  anything  of  discrimination  upon  the  part  of  transportation  companies  aa 
between  individuals  or  localities,  and  testified  as  follows: 

"  '  Mr.  WiCKEB.  Yes;  I  do.  And  this  discrimination,  by  reason  of  rebates,  is  a 
part  of  the  present  railroad  system.  I  do  not  believe  the  present  railroad  system 
could  be  conducted  without  it.  Roads  coming  into  this  field  to-day  and  under- 
taking to  do  business  on  a  legitimate  basis  of  billing  the  property  at  the  agn^eed 
rates  would  simply  result  in  getting  no  business  in  a  short  time. 

' ' '  Senator  Harris.  Then,  regardless  of  the  popularly  understood  schedule  rates, 
practically  it  is  a  matter  of  underbidding  for  business  by  way  of  rebates? 

"  '  Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  worse  than  that.  It  is  individual  favoritism,  the 
building  up  of  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  other.  I  will  illustrate.  I  have 
been  doing  it  myself  for  years,  and  had  to  do  it. 

" '  Senator  Harris.  Doing  it  for  yourself  in  your  position? 

"  'Mr.  Wicker.  I  am  speaking  now  of  when  I  was  a  railroad  man.    Here  is 

?uite  a  grain  point  in  Iowa,  where  there  are  5  or  6  elevators.  As  a  railroad  man 
would  try  and  hold  all  these  dealers  on  a  "  level  keel "  and  give  them  all  the  same 
tariff  rate.  But  suppose  there  was  a  road  5  or  6  or  8  miles  across  the  country, 
and  these  dealers  should  begin  to  drop  in  on  me  every  day  or  two  and  tell  me  that 
that  road  across  the  country  was  reacning  within  a  mile  or  two  of  our  station  and 
drawing  to  itself  all  the  grain.  You  might  say  that  it  would  be  the  just  and 
right  thing  to  do  to  give  all  the  5  or  6  dealers  at  this  station  a  special  rate  to  meet 
that  competition  through  the  country.  But  as  a  railroad  man  I  can  accomplish' 
the  purpose  better  by  picking  out  one  good,  smart,  live  man,  and,  giving  him  a 
concession  of  3  or  4  cents  a  hundred,  let  him  go  there  and  scoop  the  business.  I 
would  get  the  tonnage,  and  that  is  what  I  want.  But  if  I  give  it  to  the  6,  it  is 
known  in  a  very  short  time. 
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"  '  When  you  take  in  these  people  at  the  station  on  a  private  rebate  yon  might 
as  well  make  It  public  and  lose  what  you  intend  to  accomplish.  You  can  take 
hold  of  one  man  and  build  him  up  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  the  railroad 
will  get  the  tonnage. 

"  'Senator  Hakbis.  The  effect  is  to  build  the  one  man  up  and  destroy  the  others? 

" '  Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  accomplishes  the  purposes  of  the  road  better  than 
to  build  up  the  6. 

"  '  Senator  Haaris.  And  the  road,  in  seeking  its  own  preservation,  has  resorted 
to  that  method  of  concentrating  the  business  into  the  nauds  of-  one  or  a  few,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  many? 

"  '  Mr.  Wicker.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  ystem.'" 

Onpage  189  the  committee  says: 

"  The  practice  prevails  so  generally  that  it  has  come  to  be  understood  among 
business  men  that  the  published  tariffs  are  made  for  the  smaller  shippers,  ana 
those  unsophisticated  enough  to  pay  the  established  rates;  that  those  who  can . 
control  the  largest  amounts  of  busmess  will  be  allowed  the  lowest  rates;  that 
those  who,  even  without  this  advantage,  can  get  on  'the  inside'  through  the  friend- 
ship of  the  officials  or  by  any  other  means  can  at  least  secure  valuable  conces- 
sions; and  that  the  most  advantageous  rates  are  to  be  obtained  only  through 
personal  influence  or  favoritism,  or  by  persistent  'bulldozing.' 

"  It  is  in  evidence  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  far  from  satisfactory,  even  to 
those  specially  favored,  who  can  never  be  certain  that  their  competitors  do  not, 
or  at  any  time  may  not,  receive  even  better  terms  than  themselves.  Not  a  few 
large  shippers  who  admitted  that  they  were  receiving  favorable  concessions 
testified  that  they  would  gladly  surrender  the  special  advantages  they  enjoyed  if 
only  the  rates  could  be  made  public  and  alike  to  all." 

j^i^ain,  on  page  191: 

' '  Universal  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  committee  as  to  the  discriminations 
commonly  practiced  against  places,  and  as  to  the  conspicuous  discrepancies  between 
what  are  usually  termed  'local'  rates  and  what  are  known  as  'through'  rates." 

In  summmg  up  the  testimony  on  pages  180-18*^  of  their  rejwrt,  the  committee 
presents  this  tremendous  indictment: 

"The  complaints  against  the  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States  expressed  to 
the  committee  are  based  upon  the  following  charges: 

"  1.  That  local  rates  are  unreasonably  high,  compared  with  through  rates. 

"2.  That  both  local  and  through  rates  are  unreasonably  high  at  noncompeting 
points,  either  from  absence  of  competition  or  in  consequence  of  pooling  agree- 
ments that  restrict  its  operation. 

"3.  That  rates  are  established  without  apparent  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of 
the  service  performed,  and  are  based  largely  on  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

"  4.  That  unjustifiable  discriminations  are  constantly  made  between  individ- 
uals in  the  rates  charged  for  like  service  under  similar  circumstances. 

"  5.  That  improper  discriminations  are  made  between  articles  of  freight  and 
branches  of  business  of  a  like  character,  and  between  different  quantities  of  the 
same  class  of  freight. 

"  6.  That  unreasonable  discriminations  are  made  between  localities  similarly 
situated. 

"7.  That  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  policy  of  railroad  management  is,  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  secret  special  rates,  rebates,  drawbacks,  and  concessions,  to 
foster  monopoly,  to  enrich  favored  shippers,  and  to  prevent  free  competition  in 
many  lines  of  trade  in  which  the  item  of  transportation  is  an  important  factor. 

"  8.  That  such  favoritism  and  secrecy  introduce  an  element  or  uncertainty  into 
legitimate  business  that  greatly  retards  the  development  of  our  industries  and 
commerce. 

"9.  That  the  secret  cutting  of  rates  and  the  sudden  fluctuations  that  constantly 
take  place  are  demoralizing  to  all  business  except  that  of  a  purely  speculative 
character,  and  frequently  occasion  great  injustice  and  heavy  losses. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  14.  That  the  differences  in  the  classifications  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  sometimes  for  shipments  over  the  same  roads  in  different  direc- 
tions, are  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstandings,  and  are  often  made  a  means  of 
extortion. 

"  15.  That  a  privileged  class  is  created  by  the  granting  of  passes,  apd  that  the 
cost  of  the  passenger  service  is  largely  increased  oy  the  extent  of  this  abuse. 

"  16.  That  the  capitalization  and  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  roads  largely 
exceed  the  actual  cost  of  their  construction  or  their  present  value,  and  that 
unreasonable  rates  are  charged  in  the  effort  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock, 
and  interest  on  bonds  improperly  issued. 

•  »«»»•  _,  •        . 
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"  18.  That  the  management  of  the  railroad  business  is  extravasant  and  wastefol, 
and  tttat  a  needless  tax  is  imposed  ni)on  the  shipping  and  traveling  public  by  the 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  lar^e  sums  in  the  maintenance  of  a  costly  force  of 
agents  engaged  in  a  reckless  strife  for  competitive  business." 

The  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  established  to  abolish  the  evils  of  unjust  discrimination,  but  the  work 
has  not  been  accomplished.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  told  us 
-  year  after  year  that  the  discriminations  are  still  going  on;  that  they  can  not  be 
stopped,  under  present  laws  at  least;  and  I  think  we  might  say  that  no  law  that 
cotud  be  passed  of  a  regulative  character  could  possibly  put  an  end  to  these  pref- 
erences given  to  the  favorites  of  railroad  management  and  to  great  shippers. 
These  discriminations  result  from  a  law  higher,  I  believe,  than  any  that  Congress 
can  make — the  law  of  industrial  gravitation  toward  the  center  of  highest  profit. 
There  is  more  profit  to  the  railroad  management  in  dealing  with  one  man  than  in 
dealing  with  manv.  It  is  a  simpler  matter  and  safer;  they  can  control  things 
better;  they  can  snip  in  larger  quantities;  in  every  way  it  is  better  for  the  rail- 
ways. It  is  also  better  for  the  railroad  manager  in  another  sense,  for  he  fre- 
quently has  some  stock  or  interest  in  the  company  or  firm  which  is  ^ven  the 
privilege,  and  so  he  secures  a  jwrsonal  profit;  not  always,  but  many  times.  So 
that,  considering  all  the  influence  tending  in  that  direction,  especially  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  Dear  by  great  companies  and  firms  through  the  threat  to  wlth- 
X  draw  their  traffic  entirelj^  unless  the  rates  they  demand  are  given  them,  we  can 
understand  that  our  railways  are  practically  compelled,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, to  give  preferences  to  the  great  trusts  and  corporations;  and  they  will  do  it 
secretly  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  it  ojwnly. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  states  in  their  report  of  1899,  and  reiter- 
ates in  the  report  of  1900,  that— 

"Tariffs  are  disregarded,  discriminations  constantly  occur,  the  price  at  which 
transportation  can  be  obtained  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  railroad  managers 
are  distrustful  of  each  other,  and  shippers  all  the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates 
secured  by  their  competitors.  •  •  *  Ehiormous  sums  are  spent  in  purchasinK 
business,  and  secret  rates  are  accorded  far  below  the  standard  or  pubUshed 
charges.  The  general  public  gets  little  benefit  from  these  reductions,  for  con- 
cessions are  mainly  confined  to  the  heavier  shippers.  All  this  augments  the 
advantages  of  large  capital,  and  tends  to  the  injury  and  often  to  the  ruin  of  small 
dealers.  These  are  not  only  matters  of  gravest  consequence  to  the  business  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  but  they  concern  in  no  less  degree  the  higher  interests  of 
public  morality.  *  *  ♦  It  is  often  said,  in  substance,  that  if  any  carrier 
gives  discriminating  or  preferential  rates  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  such  misconduct.  Unfortunately,  the  commission  is  powerless  to 
perform  any  such  duty." 

The  commission  then  states  that  even  criminal  prosecutions  have  failed  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  And  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  charges, 
it  says: 

"  Any  railroad  company  can  charge  for  its  services  whatever  it  pleases,  and  as 
much  as  it  pleases,  without  any  real  power  in  this  commission  or  any  other  tribunal 
or  court  to  limit  the  amount  of  such  charge." 

Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Prouty,  in  a  paper  on  Railway  Discrimina- 
tions, published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  makes 
the  following  statements: 

"It  is  well  known  that  for  years  past  a  large  portion  of  the  competitive  railway 
traffic  of  this  country,  especially  those  articles  which  are  moved  m  large  quanti- 
ties, and  in  the  handling  of  which  a  small  amount  in  the  freight  rate  is  of  great 
consequence,  have  not  been  moved  upon  the  published  rate.  It  is  an  equally  well- 
known  fact  that  during  the  same  time  the  tendency  has  been  to  center  the  handling 
of  these  articles  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  persons.  The  United  States 
exports  annually  enormous  quantities  of  grain,  but  you  can  count  upon  your 
fingers  the  concerns  which  bring  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  American  seaboard.  We 
are  told  that  grain  upon  the  Chicago  market  is  handled  by  a  half  dozen  concerns. 
It  is  brought  from  the  fields  west  of  Chicago  into  that  city  by  as  few.  One  com- 
pany buys  upon  one  line  of  railway  and  nobody  else  can  buy  there;  another 
upon  another  line.  Exactly  the  same  thing  ia  true  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  provisions, 
and  almost  all  those  commodities  which  are  the  necessities  of  life. 

"Is  there  any  connection  between  these  facts?  Is  the  discrimination  in  the 
freight  rate  responsible  for  the  concentration  of  business  in  the  hands  of  the  few? 
There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  No  person  at  all  familiar  with  the 
situation  has  any  other  opinion.  Freight-rate  discriininationsare  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  great  combinations  of  capital  at 
the  present  time.    It  may  be  doubted  if  a  single  one  of  those  monopolies  which 
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have  fastened  themselves  npon  the  country  in  recent  years  conld  have  done  so  in 
the  face  of  absolute  eqnality  in  the  freight  rate." 

In  gfranting  preferences  and  maldnK  discriminations  "  many  devices  have  been 
adopted.  These  sometimes  take  the  form  of  an  elevator  commission;  sometimes 
an  excessive  car  mileage;  sometimes  the  shipper  x>ayB  the  full  interstate  rate,  in 
consideration  that  he  shall  receive  preferential  rateis  within  the  State,  to  which 
the  interstate-commerce  act  doos  not  apply." 

Hoyr  completely  the  law  has  laUed  to  stop  discrimination  is  further  illustrated 
by  a  statement  on  the  subject  by  the  president  of  a  large  system,  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  himself  a  prominent  railroad  president,  in  his  oook 
on  the  Radlway  Problem,  page  207:  "u  all  who  have  offended  against  the  law 
were  convicted,  there  would  not  be  jails  enough  in  the  United  States  to  hold 
them." 

One  of  the  g^reat  points  made  by  Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  cabinet  was  that 
Government  ownership  would  gjet  rid  of  these  discriminations,  and  the  Germans 
had  suffered  from  them  severely;  not  quite  so  much  as  we  have,  perhaps,  but  very 
greatly.  They  spoke  of  it  in  their  argument  several  times,  and  emphasized  it  as 
the  greatest  and  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  private  railway  system — ^the 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  managers  in  giving  preferences  to  favorites  or  large 
concerns.  The  German  Qovemment,  wim  all  its  imperial  power,  had  tried  year 
after  year  to  stop  these  discriminations,  and  in  the  argument  of  the  cabinet  they 
said  that  it  had  proved  totally  impossible  to  prevent  them,  and  that  this  impos- 
sibility made  it  also  impoesiDle  for  the  Government  to  control  or  regulate  tixe 
system  of  transportation. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  go  into  details  or  give  illustrations  of  discrimi- 
nation.   The  commission  has  had  plenty  of  them,  Ipresume. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Philups.)  Have  you  anything  of  late  in  regard  to  discrimination? — 
A.  The  latest  I  have  is  the  Boston  and  Albany  investigation.  Has  that  been 
presented  to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No;  I  think  not. 

The  Witness.  While  the  leasing  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York 
Central  was  under  consideration  the  road  was  investigated  pretty  thoroughly, 
and  one  of  the  things  broug[ht  out  was  that  the  published  rates  were  not  followed 
to  any  large  extent.  Various  shippers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  were 
visited,  and  it  was  found  that  the  focal  rates  were  not  followed;  that  shippers 
were  receiving  widely  varying  discounts  from  the  published  rates,  and  that  ship- 
pers did  not  kaow  at  all  what  rates  their  competitors  and  neighbors  were  getting. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  system,  but  they  were  afraid  to  complain;  that 
is,  if  they  made  complaint  they  would  lose  whatever  advantages  they  possessed 
and  become  marked  men  for  railway  persecution.  The  railroad  commission  of 
Massachusetts  advertised  for  shippers  who  were  not  satisfied  to  come  and  make 
complaint;  but  they  did  not  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  any  shipper  who  complained 
of  a  railroad  would  be  apt  to  fare  a  good  deal  worse  afterwards  than  before;  his 

foods  would  be  delayed,  his  faciUties  would  be  cut  off,  and  whatever  reductions 
e  was  getting  would  be  stopped,  and  he  would  have  to  nay  the  full  published 
rates;  he  might  also  be  involved  in  costly  litigation,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  say 
anything. 

The  railroad  commission  was  asked  by  the  legrislatnre  about  these  discrimina- 
tions on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  a  rex)ort  was  handed  in  by  the  commission 
last  year  (1900) ,  saying  that  the  reductions  from  the  published  rates  averaged  40 
per  cent,  and  that  m  different  cases  they  ran  from  10  to  about  73  per  cent—fully 
confirming  what  the  shippers  had  said.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  this 
report  was  not  written  by  the  railroad  commission.  They  had  passed  the  ques- 
tion over  to  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  a  high  official  of  the  road  had  written 
the  re^ly.  The  railroad  commission  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  They,  however,  handed  in  the  report  of  the  raUroad  official  as  being 
true,  and  it  was  admitted,  both  by  the  railroad  and  by  the  commission,  that  these 
discounts  on  local  rates  were  being  given,  and  they  are  being  g^ven  now.  The 
railroad  official  claimed  that  the  special  rates  were  "  open  to  all  shippers  sending 
fi'eight  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  maybe  true  if  we 
understand  "circumstances  and  conditions"  to  include  the  relations  of  the  ship- 
per to  the  managers,  and  his  pull  with  the  railroad,  but  can  not  in  any  other  way 
be  made  to  square  with  the  statements  of  shippers  and  the  other  evidences  in  the 
case. 

The  effects  of  railway  favoritism  are  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  oil.  The 
Standard  Oil  trust  was  formed  on  railway  discrimination,  and  though  strong 
enough  now  to  defy  the  railways,  the  union  between  the  railwajrs  and  the  com- 
bine still  continues  to  bear  rich  fruit.    For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  at  the 
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present  time  the  rates  on  oil  are  such  as  practically  to  shut  out  Western  refiners, 
and  everybodjr  but  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  aunost,  from  New  England.    I 

think  that  testimony  lias  been  given  to  yon,  though,  so  it  is  not  necessary 

Q.  Not  very  specifically.    Have  yon  direct  testimony  on  that,  taken  within  a 

?ear ,  that  shows  that  to  bie  the  fact? — A.  I  got  my  information  from  Commissioner 
'ront^'s  statement  of  the  facts,  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  appeared  in  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1898  that  the  Standard  Oil  is  helped  by  the  railroads  of  New  England 
in  two  ways.  In;the  first  place,  their  tank  cars,  which  usually  weigh  from  35,000 
to  60,000  pounds,  are  ordiiuurily  billed  at  24,000,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
agent  of  uie  Boston  and  Albany  Railway  in  East  Boston,  the  great  center  of  the 
Stiandard  OQ  business  in  New  England.  Out  of  14  cars  sent  over  another  road 
from  East  Boston  to  Newport,  B.  I.,  at  least  half  were  billed  and  paid  for  on  the 
basis  of  34,000  pounds  to  the  car,  although  their  average  weight  was  shown  to  be 
48,550  pounds  per  car.  It  was  claimed  that  these  underbiUings  were  clerical  errors. 
In-considering  the  motives  and  reliability  of  such  a  claim  we  must  not  forget  the 
cnrions  habit  shown  by  these  clerical  errors  of  piling  up  in  great  bunches  in  the 
Standard  Oil  business,  and  the  still  more  curious  fact  that  all  the  errors  are  in 
favor  of  the  trust — none  against  it. 

Again,  the  practice  of  adding  the  Boston  rate  to  the  local  rate  on  shipments  of 
oil  into  New  England  puts  the  independent  refiners  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
rate  on  com  from  Cleveland  to  Boston  is  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  to  New 
Haven  the  same,  but  the  rate  on  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to  Boston  is  24  cents, 
and  to  New  Haven  it  is  the  Boston  rate,  24  cents,  plus  the  local  rate,  or  a  total  of 
86  cents  from  Cleveland  to  New  Haven.  Now  the  Standard  Oil  has  ^ot  large 
warehouses  in  East  Boston,  and  they  bring  their  oil  by  boat  and  store  it  there, 
and  then  they  get  the  freight  rates  simply  from  Boston  down  to  the  Connecticut 
point,  whereas  the  Western  refiner  who  has  no  storehouse  has  to  pay  first  the  Bos- 
ton rate  and  then  this  local  rate  also  to  the  other  point,  even  though  the  oil  may 
go  direct,  so  that  the  rates  are  practically  prohibitive,  almost  prohibitive  to  the 
Western  refiners,  the  Cleveland  men. 

The  same  thing  in  another  form  exists  as  between  Chicago,  or  the  refinery  of 
the  Standard  Oil  at  Whiting,  near  Chicago,  and  the  Cleveland  men.  The  rate  on 
oil  from  Chicago  and  Wbiting  to  New  Orleans  is  made  25  per  cent  lower  than  it 
is  from  Cleveland  to  Ne-w Orleans,  so  that  the  independent  refiners  are  practically 
shut  out  from  the  southern  territory.  Illustrations  might  be  multiphed  to  any 
extent,  and  I  can  put  more  in  evidence  if  the  commission  desires. 

Q.  Have  you  the  written  testimony  to  which  you  have  alluded? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  a  copy  to  the  commission? — ^A.  The  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  dommerce  Commission,  and  Commissioner  Prouty's  statements  are 
avulable.  On  the  Boston  and  Albany  matter,  my  information  comes  from  direct 
knowledge  of  the  investigations  and  from  the  report  that  was  handed  in  from  the 
railway  commission  to  the  legislature.  That  would  give  yon  one  of  the  main 
points  or  severed  of  them.    I  can  send  you  a  copy  of  that.' 

>At  a  Bubaequent  date  Mr.  Parsona  submitted  a  copy  of  the  report  above  referred  to.  So  much  of  it 
as  relates  to  freight  dtscrlmination  is  given  below. 

[House,  No.  1090.] 

COMMONWKALTH  OF  MaSSACHUBKTTB, 

Board  op  Railboad  Commissionebs, 

No.  to  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  March  U,  UOO. 
Hon.  Jajhb  J.  Hybbs,  Speaker  Hoiue  qf  Sepreteniativet. 

Dbab  Sjk:  By  direction  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you 
herewith  the  report  of  the  board  transmitting  Uie  information  obtained  in  reply  to  the  questfona 
contained  in  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated,  respectively,  February  13, 1900,  and 
Febmary  16, 1900. 

Youn,  truly,  Wm.  J.  McCcllouqh,  Aaittant  Clerk. 


Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts. 

7b  the  Honorable  the  Houte  qf  BeprttentaUva: 

The  board  of  ruilroad  commissioners  respectfully  transmits  the  information  obtained  in  reply  to 
the  questions  contained  in  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dated,  respectively,  February 
13, 1900,  and  February  16, 1900. 

IHPOBMATION  RELATINO  TO  QUESTIONS  CONTAINED  IN  ORDER  OP  FEBRUARY  13,  1900. 

Qaestlon  8.  Do  shippers  of  large  quantities  of  freight  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  receive 
.     . ^,.  ,  ^  •  ^ftr 


lower  rates  than  the  published  tariff  rated? 

Answer.  What  Is  known  8 
rood  was  imied  in  1881,  and 


Answer.  What  is  known  as  the  published  tariff  of  freight  rates  upon  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
1  has  never  been  revised  since  that  time.    Rates  lower  than  published  tarlil 
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Q.  (ByMr.FASQUHAB.)  Yon  state  that  that  rexwrtwaa  made  by  an  officer  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  that  was  handed  in  through  the  commiesion? — ^A.  Yes;  I 
stated  that  the  commission  admitted  that  it  was  made  by  an  officer — they  did  not 
say  what  officer. 

Q.  Yon  state  there  was  a  difference  of  from  10  to  78  per  cent.  Is  that  discrimi- 
nation on  one  class  of  goods  or  over  the  whole  tmS? — ^A.  AU  over  the  tariff — on 
aU  sorts  of  goods. 

Q.  Suppose  yon  take  one  classification — the  second  class.  Did  you  find  a  differ- 
ence of  10  to  73  per  cent  between  shippers  in  that  class,  or  was  that  10  to  73  per 
cent  scattered  over  the  whole  classification?— A.  Scattered  over  the  whole 'classi- 
fication. 

Q.  Did  you  prove  wy  discriminations  as  between  the  same  class  of  shippers  for 
the  same  goods? — A.  Yes;  some  shippers  pay  nearly  or  quite  the  published  rates, 

ratea  are  chained  on  nearly  all  articles  of  freight  moved  in  large  quantities,  owing,  it  la  explained, 
to  changed  conditions  of  business,  competition,  and  the  establishment  ol  new  industries. 

Question  4.  If  so,  Ib  there  any  standard  schedule  of  discount  by  said  railroad  In  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  shipments  or  do  IndlTidual  shippers  get  such  dlsconnLs  as  they  can? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  standard  schedule  oi  discount  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  sblpmentB.  It 
la  the  practice  to  make  special  rates  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  a  commodity  and  the  distance 
it  is  carried.  These  commodity  rates  are  open  to  all  shippers  sending  freight  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Special  rotes  are  also  made  for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  carry  on  a  bnsl- 
neas  that  calls  for  the  transportation  of  a  variety  of  goods  and  commodities.  This  rate  is  made 
applicable  to  all  goods  shipped  by  such  persons,  regardless  of  particular  commodity  or  tariff  rate. 
The  benefit  of  a  rate  so  established  for  any  one  person  Is  given  to  any  other  person  carrying  on  a 
similar  business. 

Question  6.  What  is  the  largest  discount,  if  any,  below  the  published  tariff  rates  given  by  said  nUl- 
Tood  to  any  shipper,  and  what  is  the  average  discount  and  how  is  this  average  computed? 

Answer.  The  largest  discount  below  published  tarlS  rates  is  made  for  the  shipment  of  the  product 
of  a  trap  rock  quarry  at  West&eld.  This  is  carried  from  Westfield  to  Brighton  at  65  rents  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  while  the  tariff  ratelst2.40  per  ton.  Discounts  vary  from  this  one  of  72.9  per  cent, 
wtalen  la  an  extreme  case,  to  that  of  10  per  cent,  according  to  conditions.  As  an  example  of  discounts 
made  from  the  published  tariff  rates,  the  following  figures  may  be  taken,  applicable  to  shipments 
from  Boston  to  Springfield: 


Blrst 
class. 

Second 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Fourth 
class. 

Pertxnt. 
15 

Percent. 
24 

PereeiU. 
24 

Far  cent. 
88f 

The  aveiBge  rate  of  discount  from  the  published  tariff  upon  local  freight  carried  on  February  28, 
1900,  abows  a  discount  of  40  per  cent.  This  particular  day  was  taken  at  random  and  gives  a  fair 
average  of  dlacounta  generally  made. 

This  percentage  Is  arrived  at  by  carrying  out  at  the  regular  published  tariff  rates  all  local  freight 
Ota  that  day  earned  at  less  than  published  tariff,  tbe  difference  between  the  amount  thus  obtained 
and  tbe  amount  actually  charged,  showing  the  discount  to  be  40  per  cent  of  the  regular  published 


The  above  statements  apply  to  freight  which  originates  at  and  is  shipped  to  a  station  on  the  line  of 
the  Beaton  and  Albany  iuulroad. 

The  through  rates  for  freight  busineas  done  in  connection  with  other  railroads  are  snblect  to  agree- 
ment between  tbe  Inteiested  roads,  and  upon  this  class  of  business  the  proportionate  rate  recSved 
by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  as  a  rule  Is  less  than  local  rates.  So  far  as  these  through  rates 
relate  to  interstate  business,  they  are  necessarily  subject  to  frequent  changes. 


Il^^>XI(A'^OH  Rxlatdiq  to  Qukstions  Comtained  in  Okdeb  of  FEBSTiAitr  16,1900. 

Qneatlon  2.  Doea  a  person  in  the  habit  of  making  large  shipments  of  freight  on  said  railroad  have 
the  benefit  of  a  lower  rate  for  one  shipment  of  certain  freight  than  the  rate  required  of  a  person  not 
In  tbe  habit  of  making  large  shipments  for  one  shipment  of  similar  freight? 

Answer.  All  shippers  receive  the  same  benefits  where  a  tariff  has  been  established  on  certain  arti- 
cles as  commodities.  Where  a  tariff  has  been  established  for  a  particular  business,  based  upon  the 
conditious  attacliing  to  that  business,  all  persons  engaged  In  such  business  are  given  the  advantage 
of  this  tariff.  We  are  Informed,  in  other  words,  that  whether  under  the  public  tariff  rates  or  specUl 
rates,  no  distinction  Is  made  between  stilppers,  based  upon  the  quantity  of  shipments,  except  that 
made  between  tbe  shipment  of  carload  quantities  and  those  less  than  a  carload,  the  unit  of  freight 
shipment  being  a  carload. 

The  period  of  time  to  which  statements  In  this  communication  are  applicable,  where  not  specially 
mentioned,  is  the  period  ending  September  30,  1899,  that  being  the  period  adopted  In  one  of  the 
qnestlonssabmltted,  and  one  which  would  seem  to  answer  tbe  purposes  of  the  inquiry. 

Anopportunlty  was  given  to  any  person  having  within  his  knowledge  facts  or  information  relating 
to  differences  in  freight  rates  to  present  them  at  a  public  hearing.  Although  notice  of  this  hearing 
was  widely  given  by  publication  in  the  principal  cities  along  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  EalP 
rood,  no  one  appeared  at  the  appointed  time. 

James  F.  Jackson, 
OaoBGE  W.  Bishop, 
Hersit  B.  Goodwin, 

CbtRmiMimMTS. 

Uasch  14, 1900. 
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while  others,  dealing  with  the  same  class  of  goods,  ohtain  concessions  mniiing 
anyrvhere  from  10  to  70  or  more  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  was  generally  in  favor  of  the  large  shipper  as 
against  the  smaller  one,  was  it? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  impression.  And  the  railway 
officer  said  that ' '  rates  lower  than  published  tariff  rates  are  charged  on  nearly  all 
articles  moved  in  large  quantities."  In  answer  to  a  question  "  Is  there  an^  stand- 
ard schedule  of  discount  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shipments,  or  do  individ- 
ual shippers  get  such  discounts  as  they  can?"  the  Boston  and  Albany  official  said: 
"There  is  no  standard  schedule  of  discount  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  ship- 
ments." He  also  stated,  as  already  noted,  that  while  these  secret  discounts 
were  made,  the  same  discounts  were  always  made  under  the  same  circumstances; 
but  our  investigations  lead  us  to  feel  quite  positive  that  he  was  punning.  He 
used  the  words  "under  the  same  circumstances "  and  so  framed  a  true  statement 
if  you  make  the  meaning  of  "same  circumstances "  broad  enough — the  same  cir- 
cumstances in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  railways,  the  same  puU,  the 
same  desire  to  favor  this  man  as  to  favor  the  other,  or  this  one  as  large  a  shipper 
as  the  other,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  was  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  attorney  was  not  quite 
frank  about  that,  and  that  he  used  the  word  "circumstances"  m  too  broad  a 
sense? — A.  In  a  very  broad  sense. 

Q.  A  sense  broader  than  the  mere  surroundings  of  the  freight  problem  itself? — 
A.  I  think  so.  He  did  not  swear  to  the  statement,  nor  even  sign  it.  But  if  the 
words  "fair  and  lawful"  or  the  phrase  "properly  essential  circumstances"  had 
been  added,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  subscribe  and  swear  to  the  document,  I 
doubt  if  he  would  have  done  so,  although  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  he  would 
have  thought  even  the  most  subtle  difference  of  relationship  of  the  shipper  to  the 
manager  or  the  railway  was  one  of  the  fair  and  essential  circumstances,  and  it  is 
also  possible  that  even  a  high  rsiilway  official  might  be  willing  to  tell  what  he 
knew  to  be  untrue,  although  I  believe  most  railway  men  are  honorable  men 
according  to  present  business  standards,  and  i)refer  to  make  their  statements  in 
such  form  that  they  are  capable  of  a  truthful  interpretation  if  the  reader  has  wit 
enou^to  read  the  true  interpretation. 

Q.  W as  that  official  Mr.  Samuel  Hoar? — A.  We  were  not  informed  what  official 
of  the  road  was  responsible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  discriminations  were  suf- 
ficient to  create  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  any  individual  shipper? — A.  According  to 
my  understanding  of  monopoly,  yes.  I  understand  monoiwly  to  be  any  advan- 
tage which  tends  to  shut  out  competition,  and  therefore  any  discrimination  in 
freight  rates  would  be  a  monopoly  more  or  less  complete  according  to  the  degree 
of  discrimination.  For  example,  the  difference  brought  out  in  the  Hepburn 
reijort,  between  A.  T.  Stewart  and  other  shippers  of  dry  goods — he  was  given  a 
rate  of  13  cents  a  hundred  and  everybody  eke  had  to  pay  20  cents.  That  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  A.  T.  Stewart  an  enormous  margin  of  profit  and  a  great 
power  to  control  the  market;  and  while  others  were  able  to  do  some  business,  I 
believe  in  a  very  true  sense  A.  T.  Stewart  had  a  monopoly. 

Q.  Did  your  investigation  go  far  enough  to  locate  the  kinds  of  goods  outside  of 
oil  which  you  referred  to?— A.  Many  kinds.  The  majority  of  merchants  inter- 
viewed were  found  to  have  discounts,  more  or  less. 

<j.  Covering  substantially  all  branches  of  industries? — A.  A  good  many  of 
them. 

Q.  Of  the  leading  branches? — A.  Of  the  leadinsr  branches. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  the  Boston  and  Albany  have  a  competing  line? — 
A.  The  Boston  and  Albany  is  competing  to  some  extent  with  the  Bitchburg,  and 
to  some  extent,  I  suppose,  with  the  New  Haven  road. 

Q.  Well,  these  discriminations  yop  speak  of  are  on  local  deliveries  of  the  road? — 
A.  Local  rates. 

Q.  Entirely  local  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  itself? — A.  Yes;  the  investigation 
I  have  been  speaking  of  related  to  local  rates. 

Q.  So  you  beUeve  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  favoritism,  then,  the  advantage  of 
the  rates  given? — A.  Not  wholly  personal  favoritism.  I  think  the  railway  man- 
agers are  driven  to  these  discriminations  largely.  I  think  they  are  of  two  classes. 
Some  rates  are  made  and  advantages  given  through  favoritism.  Sometimes  the 
purpose  is  to  let  the  favored  person  realize  a  lar^  profit.  Sometimes  the  man- 
agers share  in  the  profit  themselves,  as  was  ori^mally  the  case  in  the  building  of 
the  Standard  Oil  trust;  it  was  built  up  by  letting  railroad  managers  in  on  the 
ground  floor  to  share  in  the  profits.  But  the  other  and  by  far  the  largest  class,  I 
beUeve,  consists  of  discriminations  that  are  practically  forced  upon  the  railroads 
by  the  threats  of  large  shippers  to  transfer  their  traffic. 
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Q.  Do  von  think  they  conld  advantageoasly  transfer  their  traffic  from  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  to  any  other  road  in  Massachusetts? — A.  I  think  that  they  would 
transfer  their  .traffic,  perhaps,  if  they  did  not  get  what  they  wanted,  even  if  it  was 
not  advantageous  for  a  time.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  That  is  only  impression 
as  to  the  cause.  I  am  inclined  to  be  very  charitable  in  my  feelings  toward  railway 
managers.    I  think  they  are  under  tremendous  pressure. 

Q.  (ByMi-.  LiTCHMAN.)  Could  not  that  pressure  be  relieved  by  legislation?— A. 
Relieved  a  little,  perhaps,  but  not  overcome.  If  the  enormous  power  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  conld  not  do  it,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it,  especially  as 
the  railway  managers  can  give  preferences,  not  merely  through  rates,  but  through 
car  service,  through  their  car  mileage  allowance,  through  elevator  commissions 
and  subsidies  of  various  kinds,  and  if  they  were  driven  to  it,  they  could  give  the 
preference  by  private  arrangement,  the  same  way  that  men  meet  legislators,  and 
pass  money  without  any  record  of  it  at  all.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  it  can 
possibly  be  wiped  out  by  legislation  so  long  as  the  roads  are  in  private  hands.  I 
believe  the  only  way  it  can  be  prevented  is  to  do  away  with  the  cause  of  it,  which 
is  the  antagonism  of  "interest  between  the  owners  and  managers  of  the  railways 
on  the  one  nand  and  the  public  on  the  other,  and  the  only  way  to  remove  that 
antagonism  of  interest,  so  that  the  public  interest  shall  be  the  interest  of  the 
owners,  is  to  make  the  owners  and  the  public  identical. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question  on  this  Boston 
and  Albany  matter.  Did  you,  in  your  investigation,  find  tnere  had  been  discrimi- 
nation made  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  build  up  manufactories  on  their  own 
line?  Did  any  manufacturers  get  special  rates  there  to  build  upon  the  Boston 
and  Albany  line?— A.  I  think  to  a  certain  ejctent  that  is  true.  I  think  that  is  one 
of  the  causes;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clares.)  How  did  you  obtain  the  evidence  of  discriminations  by 
the  Boston  and  Albany?  Did  you  and  your  associates  go  around  and  interview 
the  merchants? — ^A.  Personal  interviews  with  the  merchants  were  one  source  of 
information. 

Q.  Nobody  representing  the  Boston  and  Albany  was  present  at  the  interviews? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  entirely  ex  parte,  then?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  witnesses  were  not  under  oath? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  told  the  truth? — ^A.  Yes,  I  think  so; 
especially  as  the  account  given  in  by  the  official  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  agreed 
with  the  generalizations  derived  from  facts  from  the  merchants  and  other  sourcea 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Did  you  make  an  investigation  as  to  any  other  road  than 
the  Boston  and  Albany? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  it  would  apply  to  the  other  roads? — 
A.  Nopersonal  knowledge;  no.  Mr.  Cowles,  of  Connecticut,  has  investigated  the 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  and  has  found  even  worse  discriminations  down  there 
than  have  been  found  in  Massachusetts. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  At  whose  instance  was  this  investigation  made? — A. 
Well,  there  were  a  number  interested  in  it.  Mr.  W.  J.  Abbot  was  one  of  the 
first;  Mr.  McNary,  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  took  a  leading  part;  Professor 
Bemis  and  Professor  Commons,  of  New  York,  rendered  excellent  service;  Hon. 
Q«orge  Fred  Williams,  of  Boston,  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  movement,  and  a 
nnmbiBr  of  others  who  thought  it  was  a  shame  to  have  the  Boston  and  Albany 
leased  to  the  New  York  Central. 

The  other  phase  of  discrimination  I  would  like  to  speak  of  a  moment  was  brought 
out  very  prominently  in  our  studies  in  New  England,  and  the  best  source  of  inror- 
mation,  perhaps,  is  the  report  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissiona 
few  years  ago  (1894),  in  which  they  compared  the  average  freight  rate  on  New 
England  roads,  individual  roads— and  the  average  of  all  roads  there — showing  that 
our  rates  were  about  double  the  average  freigut  rate  in  the  Middle  States,  or  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  that  it  was  nearly  double  what  the  average  freight  rate  was 
for  the  whole  United  States,  and  they  argued  with  much  force  that  it  was  really 
a  discrimination  against  New  England  as  a  whole,  especially  against  Boston. 
Now,  one  of  the  pleas  put  forward  in  this  Boston  and  Albany  matter  was  that  the 
jfiving  over  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central  control  would 
intensify  instead  of  relieve  that  sectional  discrimination  against  New  England  as 
a  whole,  because  the  road  would  come  under  the  control  of  those  interested  chiefly 
in  the  development  of  New  York  City,  and  not  in  the  development  of  Boston  and 
the  New  England  States.  This  phase  of  discrimination  also  is  much  diminished 
under  public  ownership.  I  ought  to  have  said,  before  leaving  that  other  phase  of 
secret  discriminations,  that  since  Germany  has  taken  her  roads  under  public  con- 
trol personal  discrimination  has  been  completely  wiped  out,  according  to  all  the 
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testimony  I  have  been  able  to  get,  and  also  in  New  Zealand  and  Anstralia,  where 
the  roads  are  public,  there  is  absolutely  no  question  that  personal  discriminations 
against  small  shippers  in  favor  of  big  shippers  or  favorites  of  railways  do  not 
exist  at  all.  I  think  there  has  not  been  even  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  most  bitter 
opponent  of  the  public  system  in  any  of  those  countries  to  that  eflfect.  Professor 
Bemis  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  in  no  one  of  the  80  countries  owning 
and  operating  their  railroads  has  any  opponent  of  public  ownership  ever  made  a 
complaint  in  regard  to  personal  discriminations.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  state- 
ment. I  can't  make  as  strong  a  statement  as  that,  but  I  can  say  that  so  far  as  my 
mformation  extends  it  is  true  that  no  complaint  of  any  grievance  or  person^ 
discrimination  of  this  kind  has  been  made  in  any  of  those  countries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAi*.)  In  that  connection  you  speak  of  30  countries  controlling 
their  railroads — by  government  control  I  take  it  you  mean? — A.  Yes. 

«^.  Can  you  tell  the  mileage  covered  by  that  control? — ^A.  I  have  not  got  it  in 
my  mind. 

Q.  Could  you  get  it  and  supply  it  in  your  testimony? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. — A.  I  will  do  that.' 

Now,  I  would  like  to  leave  the  subject  of  discrimination,  interesting  as  it  is, 
and  pass  to  the  topic  of  rate  making  in  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  do  that  I  think  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question  right  here:  Do  you  believe  if  we  had  Qovemment  ownership  of  railroads 
in  this  country  there  would  be  any  danger  of  sectional  discrimination  taking  place 
on  account  of  parties — by  parties  in  control  of  the  Government? — A.  I  think  that 
would  be  one  of  the  difSculties  to  be  guarded  against,  and  I  am  going  to  deal  with 
that  question  under  this  next  topic. 

RATE   MAKING  IN   GENERAL. 

I  have  divided  it  in  this  way  because  I  wanted  to  consider  the  two  phases, 
the  dishonest  or  secret  phase  of  rate  making,  and  the  open,  above-board  part 
of  the  business.    I  believe  from  my  studies  that  the  tendency  of  private  monop- 


'  In  compljsnce  witb  the  above  request  Mr.  Panons  subsequently  submitted  the  following  table, 
stating  that  It  was  prepared  by  bis  secretary  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1900: 


Owned 
and  oper- 
ated by  pri- 
vate com- 
panies. 


Owned 
by  Govern- 
ment. 


Operated 
by  Govern- 
ment. 


COUNTRIES  IN  EUROPE. 

Oeimon  Empire  (Imperial  and  State  railways) . 

PrusBla 

Wiirttemberg 

Baden 

Saxony 

Bavaria 

Alsace-Lorraine 


Oldenburg , 

Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Au.stria-Hungary . . . 
Russia. 


Roumanla 

Servla  (12  new  lines  being  confitructed  by  the  Government) 

Switzerland  (the  people  voted  in  189»tomake  roads  public  in  190S) . 

Belgium 

Holland 

Denmark 

Finland , 

Norway 

Sweden 

England  (public  ownership  agitated) 

France  

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 


COUNTRIES  IN  ASIA. 


Bokhara 

China 

India,  British 

Japan  (contemplates  purchase  of) . 
Persia 


Miles. 

2,825 

2,159 

33 

110 

None. 

573 

96 

46 

None. 

None. 

6,684 

9,365 

None. 

None. 

2,316 

798 

761 

460 

GO 

93 

4,067 

21,659 

21,624 

8,020 

957 

8,681 

591 

2,963 


None. 

614 

3,690 

3,420 

6 


Mila. 

28,206 

30,191 

1,114 

871 

1,823 

3,906 

991 

664 

331 

15 

9,576 

16,414 

1,896 

354 

None. 

2,069 

961 

1,108 

1,596 

1,120 

2,283 

None. 

1,700 

None. 

.W7 

a 6, 700 

None. 

None. 


186 
None. 
18,727 

768 
None. 


MUa. 

28,325 

30,191 

1,114 

962 

1,849 

8,908 

991 

664 

331 

15 

14,275 

16,414 

1,895 

854 

None. 

2,069 

961 

1,108 

1.596 

1,120 

2,288 

None. 

1,700 

None. 

507 

None. 

None. 

None. 


186 

None. 

6,728 

768 
None. 


a  Ninety-two  miles  owned  jointly  by  the  Qovemment  and  companies.  ^ 
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oly  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  public  ownership  in  this  matter 
of  open  rate  making,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  secret  rate  making.  A  pub- 
lic plant  tends  in  the  long  mn  to  make  lower  rates  than  private  monopolies 
make  in  the  same  country  under  the  same  conditions,  and  it  tends  to  make  a  just, 
impartial  tariff,  intended  to  develop  the  country  and  not  aimed  principally  at 
profit;  whereas  the  private  monopmv  tends  to  make  comparatively  high  rates 
and  an  unjust,  partial,  complex  tariff— even  the  ox>en  rates  constitute  an  irregu- 
lar, unsymmetncal,  inharmonious,  ill-adjusted,  complex  system  to  develop  profit, 
instead  of  a  simple,  symmetrical,  harmonious,  well-adjusted  system  to  develop 
the  country.  Private  monoiwlv  will  develop  the  country  so  far  as  that  develop- 
ment can  aid  profit  and  no  farther. 

THE  LABQE  SHIPPER  V.  THE  SHALL  ONE. 

To  illustrate  these  propositions  take  first  the  matter  of  justice.  It  seems  to  me 
unjust  to  favor  even  by  open  rates  the  very  larg^  shipper  as  against  the  small 
man,  not  unjust  on  the  economic  ground  of  cost,  just  upon  that  ground;  but 
unjust  upon  the  higher  ground  that  we  should  seek  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity and  tbe  diffusion  of  wealth,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  objects  to  which 
the  statesman  can  devote  himself.  If  we  are  to  favor  anyone,  we  should  favor  the 
small  man  who  needs  the  favor,  rather  than  the  large  shipper,  who  does  not  need 
it  nearly  so  much  as  the  small  man.  The  truest  policy  is  to  equalize  opportuni- 
ties, give  the  small  man  just  as  good  rates  as  the  large  man,  and  no  better,  as  in 
the  postal  service.  And  that  is  the  tendency  under  public  ownership  of  railways. 
For  example,  in  Kew  Zealand  400  pounds  is  carried  at  the  same  rate  as  a  ton  or  a 
carload  or  a  train  load,  and  one  bale  of  wool  goes  at  the  same  rate  as  1,000.  In 
Russia  the  Oovemment  goes  even  further  and  carries  100  pounds  on  the  State  roads 
at  the  same  rate  as  a  carload  or  a  train  load,  and  in  Gtermany  the  same  principle 
is  applied  for  the  definite  and  avowed  purpose  of  giving  the  small  man  a  reason- 
able chance  and  enabling  him  to  get  a  foothold  and  develop  his  industry. 


Footnote  >—Contl  nned . 


Owned 
and  oper- 
ated by  pri- 
vate com- 

panies. 

Owned 
by  Oovem- 
ment. 

Operated 
by  Govern- 
ment. 

COVMTBIBB  IK  APBICA. 

Mila. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

360 

None. 

None. 

None. 

17 

136 

163 
None. 
None. 

495 
None. 
None. 
None. 

186,810 

16,870 

None. 

None. 

None. 

8,040 

7,416 

1,439 

«7 

3,420 

Mila. 
774 
892 
606 

1,990 

260 

105 

60 

866 

1,392 

2,287 
2,707 
2,742 
1,356 
8,123 
1,870 
608 

None. 

None. 

638 

137 

186 

None. 

2,470 

1,223 

844 

6,242 

MOa. 
774 

Omjiw  pVf^  RtAt4^ 

392 

Nataf. 

606 

Cape  Colony 

-    1,990 

260 

Mauritios 

106 

60 

Tunis 

None. 

^7pt,BritiBh 

1,392 

OOVNTRIB  n>  AUSTRALASIA. 

2,257 

New  SoDth  Wales 

2,707 

Queeosiand 

2,742 
1,365 

Western  Australia 

Victoria 

3,123 
1,870 

South  Australia 

606 

OOUMTBin  IN  AMKBICA. 

United  states 

None. 

Canada 

PortoRlco 

187 

185 

Mexico 

None* 

Argentine  Republic 

2,470 
1,228 

844 

Chile 

United  States  of  Brazil 

6,242 
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THB  CITY  V.  THE  CODNTBT. 

In  the  second  place,  as  between  the  city  and  the  coontry,  I  believe  that  our  rail- 
roads have  been  lorced  by  competition  to  pat  the  freight  rates  down  to  a  very  low 
fignre  between  the  big  cities,  while  they  have  left  the  local  rates  very  high,  so  that 
the  country  districts  have  not  received  their  due  share  of  the  benefits  of  railway 
development;  they  have  not  obtained  the  proportionate  facilitation  of  intercourse 
and  power  of  development  that  they  ought  to  have  received  through  these  great 
new  means  of  transxwrtation.  The  cities  have  been  favored  as  agamst  the  coun- 
try, the  big  shippers  as  against  the  small  men,  and  sections  which  have  the  large 
cities  and  the  main  currents  of  traffic  have  bieen  favored  as  against  the  sections 
that  lie  a  little  ont  of  the  central  current,  like  New  England. 

Exactly  the  opposite  plan,  or  diffusion  of  benefit  instead  of  congestion  of  it,  has 
been  adopted  in  all  the  systems  of  public  ownership  that  I  have  studied.  They 
aim  to  reduce  the  local  rates  in  a  fair  degree  at  the  same  time  that  they  reduce 
tiie  rates  to  the  cities.  They  even  make  the  effort  to  make  local  rates  very  low, 
especially  low,  in  order  that  the  men  in  the  country  may  develop  the  country 
somewhat  on  equal  terms  with  the  men  who  live  in  the  cities.  Our  cities  are 
built  to  flight  in  and  not  to  live  in.  The  houses  are  built  close  together  to  save 
rent  and  time  and  transportation  cost — storeSj  factories,  warehouses,  depots,  and 
docks— everything  pressed  together  in  one  giant  mass,  whereby  in  the  fight  for 
wealth  the  city  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  country.  It  is  this  that  makes  our 
cities  the  battle  grounds  of  industrial  war,  masses  our  people  in  narrow  streets 
and  unwholesomehouses,  and  crushes  the  conquered  into  the  alums.  Now,  the  rail- 
road system  in  the  hands  of  men  who  aim  at  the  public  good  would  seek  to  break 
up  the  slums  by  making  low  passenger  rates,  so  that  workmen  could  live  in  the 
country ;  they  would  aim  to  make  local  rates  low,  so  that  industries  could  live  in 
the  countiy  and  compete  with  those  in  the  cities,  instead  of  making  the  whole 
industry  of  the  country  center  in  the  cities.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  this 
country  to-day  is  the  rapid  growth  and  immense  massing  of  industrial  power  in 
the  cities.  True  statesmanship,  I  believe,  would  use  the  railroad  systei-  to  coun- 
teract that  tendency  and  to  diffuse  benefit.  But  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  we  find  that,  while  through  rates 
have  fallen  very  much,  the  local  rates  are  in  many  instances  almost  as  high,  and, 
in  some  cases,  quite  as  hi^h  as  they  were  in  1881.  For  example,  dry  goods  and 
boots  and  shoes,  representing  two  of  New  England's  greatest  industries,  pay  the 
same  actual  local  rates  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  as  in  1881.  The  same  is  true  of 
flour,  glassware,  cement,  etc.  Coal,  the  greatest  necessity  of  the  maunfacturing 
business  of  the  State,  pays  the  same  carload  rate  as  in  1881,  while  for  less  than 
carload  lots  the  rate  has  been  increased.  Thus  in  respect  to  a  number  of  things 
that  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  industries  of  New  England  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  reduction  of  local  rates  since  1881.  And  the  freight  statistician  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  Bulletin  lo,  page  65,  has  shown  that  even  since  1865, 
if  you  reduce  the  rates  to  the  gold  basis,  as  is  only  fair,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
reduction  in  local  charges;  the  average  fEire  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  for  example, 
was  precisely  the  same  then  that  it  was  in  1898.  So  that  while  there  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  the  rates  between  competitive  points,  and  a  consequent  great 
reduction  in  the  average  freight  and  passenger  charges,  the  local  rates  have  oeen 
kept  up.  On  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  it  was  found  that  rates 
have  been  advanced.  Mr.  Cowles  has  investigated  that  subject,  and  he  finds  that 
from  Hartford  to  New  York,  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  from  intermediate 
points  between  those  two,  the  rates  are  higher  now  than  they  were  in  1850.  (See 
A  Gleneral  Freight  and  Passenger  Post:  Putnam's  Sons.)  This  is  very  different 
from  the  policy  of  the  public  systems,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the 
railroad  student  when  he  sees  to  how  great  an  extent  this  difference  has  gone. 
I  will  return  to  that  in  a  moment.  Before  I  take  it  up  definitely  on  a  diagi-am  I 
want  to  speak  of  a  point  or  two  more. 

PUBUC  RAILWAYS  AIDINO  LABOR. 

In  New  Zealand  and  G)«rmany,  which  are  amon^  the  principal  examples  of 
railroad  management  by  the  State,  there  is  a  defimte  use  of  the  railroswls  not 
merely  to  develop  the  country  but  to  aid  labor.  They  make  very  low  rates  for 
laboring  men  in  New  Zealand;  they  carry  them  at  actual  cost  or  even  a  little 
below  it  in  order  that  they  may  go  where  work  may  be  had.  In  other  words,  the 
railroads  are  used  at  cost  or  less  to  redistribute  the  unemployed,  and  to  settle  them 
on  the  land.  They  also  make  rates  to  enable  city  workmen  to  live  in  the  country 
instead  of  clastering  in  crowded  tenements.    They  carry  workingmen  at  50  cents 
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a  week  in  and  out  of  the  big  cities;  and  in  Germany  worklngmen  are  carried  in 
and  out  of  Berlin  on  the  public  railways  at  17  cents  a  week,  abont  1  cent  and  a 
half  a  trip.  The  same  tendency  is  manifest  in  Austria-Hnngary  and  in  Belgium, 
though  I  do  not  have  the  figures  in  mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  they  the  zone  system  in Gtennany  around  Berlin? — 
A.  Yes;  a  workingman  or  anyone  else  can  live  6  or  10  miles  out  and  buy  a  ticket 
for  a  year  at  $4.50  to  go  in  and  out  as  many  times  a  day  as  he  chooses — 10  miles 
for  a  cent,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  with  a  moderately  possible  average  of  30  miles 
for  a  cent  in  and  out  of  Berlin. 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE. 

The  public  roads  also  aim  to  develop  education.  They  make  very  cheap  excur- 
sions for  school  children — i  miles  for  a  cent  they  average  in  Kew  Zealand,  and 
the  minister  announces  definitely  in  his  rex>ort  that  although  they  are  losing  money 
on  their  school  excursions,  and*tho8e  for  the  factory  people  who  are  also  carried 
at  very  low  rates,  yet  the  educational  value  far  outweighs  the  cost  to  the  treasury. 
The  State  railways  of  New  Zealand  carry  the  school  children  of  the  primary  grades 
to  and  from  school  free  of  charge,  as  do  also  the  State  roads  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia.  Such  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  man- 
agements of  public  railways  manifest  their  beneficent  intent  to  aid  labor  and 
education. 

VAVORINa  AORIOULTUBB,  ETC. 

They  also  specialljr  favor  agricnltore  and  other  rural  industries  that  form  the 
basis  of  civilization,  industries  that  under  our  system  are  anything  but  favored, 
I  think.  For  example:  There  was  a  great  snowstorm  in  New  Zealand  that  killed 
the  sheep  on  very  many  ranches  and  threatened  the  ranchmen  with  ruin,  but  the 
public  railroad  management  put  down  the  sheep  rates  so  that  the  farmers  and 
ranchmen  were  able  to  restock  the  sheep  runs  and  save  themselves  and  the  indus- 
try. The  State  roads  of  New  Zealand  carry  lime  free  and  make  very  low  rates  on 
fertilizers,  as  they  do  also  in  Gtermany  and  Russia,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
developing  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

LOW  RATES. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  low  rates,  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  this 
table  (No.  I) ,  containing  the  average  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  rates,  which  I 
obtained  last  spring  (1900)  from  the  reports  of  the  different  countries,  except  in 
the  case  of  Qreat  Britain  (see  note  beneath  the  table),  whose  average  rates  are 
estimated.  The  United  States,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Great  Britam  have  pri- 
vate roads;  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Belgium  have  public  systems. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 


Table  I — Average  tonr^mOe  and  passenger^mile  rates. 
[Gennuiy,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Belgium  have  State  systems;  the  rest  have  private  systems.] 


Bate  per 
ton- 
mile. 

Average 

haul  per 

ton. 

Rate  per 
passen- 
ger-mile. 

Average 
haul  per 
passen- 
ger. 

TTnited  States 

OfBte. 
0.75 
1.40 
L44 
1.30 
2.80 
1.48 
O2.10 

Milu. 
130 
60 
57 
40 
35 
88 

Cent*. 
2 

1.1 
1 
.88 
1.55 
L21 
a2 

MOa. 
26 

Oermany. 

20 

23 

Belgium  ...T...'. 

12 

Sw&erUtnd 

12 

France 

20 

fJrwit  RritAin 

10 

a  As  the  English  oompanies  do  not  report  ton-mile  or  passenger-mile  data,  the  British  figures  are 
not  official,  bnt  are  based  on  the  estimates  of  the  great  English  authority.  Jean?,  and  the  eminent 
American  engineer,  Doraey,  who  gives  2. 6  centa  ana  2.33  cents  as  the  probable  ton-mile  and  passenger- 
mile  rates  for  the  united  Kingdom  In  1887,  which,  with  due  allowance  for  sinking  averages  in  later 
Sears,  at  the  ratio  Indicated  by  the  experience  of  other  European  countries,  afforas  the  figures  in  the 
ible  for  1898. 

The  average  rate  per  ton-mile  in  the  United  States,  you  see,  is  much  less  than 
in  any  other  country,  public  or  private.  That  average  rate  is  often  adduced  as 
proof  positive  that  the  private  system  in  such  a  country  as  America  produces  very 
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low  rates.  It  is  proof  that  it  prodnces  a  low  ayer»;e  rate;  but  underneath  that 
low  average  lie  several  facts  that  must  be  noted,  m  the  first  place,  the  average 
haul  in  the  United  States  per  ton  is  130  miles,  while  the  average  haul  in  Belgium 
is  40  miles.  Now  if  the  terminal  expenses  at  one  end  are  taken  at  20  cents  (which 
is  probably  abont  what  they  are  on  an  average) ,  at  the  two  ends  they  would  be 
40  cents.  In  Belgium  if  we  divide  that  terminsu  charge  by  40,  we  will  have  1  cent 
a  mile  for  terminal  charges,  leaving  a  third  of  a  cent  for  the  actual  transportation 
charge  per  mile.  Dividing  the  terminal  charges  by  130,  for  the  United  States,  we 
will  have  abont  three-tentns  of  a  cent,  which  leaves  a  little  less  than  half  a  cent 
per  ton-mile  for  transportation  in  this  country,  so  that  the  actual  average  trans- 
portation charge  in  the  United  States  is  really  not  as  low  as  in  Belgium  probably, 
if  the  terminal  charges  are  allowed  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  wages  in  Belgium  are  much 
lower  than  they  aro  here,  less  than  half,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  they  are  only 
about  one-third  and  in  Germany  only  about  a  half  what  they  are  here.  So  that 
turns  the  scale  again  the  other  way.  But,  again,  the  number  of  employees  in 
Belgium  and  Gtermany  per  ton  and  per  mile  is  very  much  greater  than  here,  which 
tends  to  pnsh  the  actiial  cost  the  other  way.  In  respect  to  the  eflBoiency  of  labor, 
we  have  to  agree  that  the  argrument  is  much  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  which, 
however,  proves  nothing  for  or  against  either  public  or  private  ownership,  because 
the  efficiency  of  labor  in  European  countries  is  inferior  to  ours  in  private  business 
as  well  as  public.  For  example,  the  average  mason  in  Qermanv  lays  fewer  bricks 
in  a  day  and  fewer  bricks  for  a  dollar  than  the  average  mason  here. 

Again,  wemust  consider  the  influence  of  grades,  capitalization,  cost  of  fuel  and 
iron,  density  of  business,  and  many  other  elements,  which  together  make  up  a 
problem  too  complex  to  justify  any  definite  inference  from  average  rates.  Mr. 
Pink,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country,  in  his  report  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  road  for  1875,  proved  that  the  average  cost  per  ton-mile 
varied  700  per  cent  on  the  different  branches  of  that  system  under  the  same  man- 
agement. The  ton-mile  cost  on  one  line  was  8  times  as  much  as  on  another  line 
of  the  same  system.  So  that  it  is  clear  that  when  all  the  factors  are  taken  into 
account  we  can  not  draw  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  economy  or  efficiency  of 
manag^ement  from  a  comparison  of  average  freight  rates. 

Then,  again,  under  this  general  average  freight  rate  of  ours  lies  a  very  low  tariff 
between  competitive  points,  with  comparatively  high  rates  between  local  points, 
and  many  personal  and  unjust  discriminations,  so  that  I  believe  it  is  not  just  to 
make  any  comparison  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  basis  of  the  average  freight 
rate. 

I  thought  at  fii-st,  and  used  to  argue,  that  the  general  average  of  passenger 
rates  in  Europe  under  the  State  systems,  in  (Jermany ,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bel- 
gium— an  average  of  about  a  cent  a  mile,  did  prove  something,  as  compared  with 
the  very  much  higher  rates  on  all  private  roads,  2  cents  in  the  United  States 
nearly,  and  in  Switzerland  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  a  little  over,  and  in  France  1.8 
cents,  and  in  Great  Britain  estimated  to  be  2  cents — I  thought  it  did  prove  a  good 
deal  in  favor  of  the  State  systems;  but  as  I  look  more  deeply  into  it  I  believe  that 
we  can  not  make  any  definite  judgment  from  the  average  rates  alone,  because  so 
many  elements  enter  into  them,  elements  which  differ  so  greatly  in  different 
countries. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  some  conclusions  may  be  reached  by  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  details,  and  that  it  is  easy  to  draw  a  solid  conclusion  when 
we  find  a  definite  purpose  back  of  the  averages  in  these  public  systems  to  facili- 
tate freight  and  passenger  traffic  by  the  reduction  of  rates;  and  I  also  believe  it  is 
fair  to  compare  railways  under  public  management  with  the  same  railways  under 
private  management.  For  example,  when  the  roads  were  made  public  in  Ger- 
many, rates  were  reduced  very  greatly.  The  same  thing  was  true  when  the  roads 
were  made  public  in  Austria-Hungary,  or  soon  after  the  system  was  arranged 
under  public  control.  They  made  a  tremendous  reduction  of  40  to  80  per  cent  in 
the  passenger  rates.  In  New  Zealand  also  they  are  continually  reducing  just  as 
fast  as  they  can.  Whereas  our  roads  reduce  when  they  are  forced  to  by  competi- 
tion, or  when  they  are  driven  to  it  or  persuaded  to  it  by  their  tendency  to  make 
specif^  rates  to  favored  shippers.  Where  these  forces  do  not  operate,  as  in  ordi- 
nary local  rates,  we  find  the  rates  kept  up  as  high  as  they  were  20  years  ago,  and 
in  some  cases  40  years  or  even  50  years  ago,  and  sometimes  we  even  find  an  increase 
in  the  local  rates. 

So  we  are  not  without  means  of  information  in  respect  to  the  tendency  of  the  two 
systems  as  to  rates,  although  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  able  to  draw  reliable  infer- 
ences from  the  broad  averag:es.  But  if  we  could,  if  it  were  a  valid  argument  to 
say  that  the  low  average  freight  rate  in  the  United  States  under  private  owner- 
Bhip  proves  the  case  as  against  the  higher  average  freight  rate  under  the  public 
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^rstems,  then  why  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  the  high  rates  in  Great  Britain  and 
Switzerland  and  France  under  private  ownership  in  their  turn  prove  the  case  for 
public  ownership?  The  argument  works  both  ways  on  its  face;  but  I  believe 
•when  we  get  down  to  an  analysis  of  the  facts  it  does  not  work  either  way  merely 
on  the  broad  averages.  You  must  get  down  to  the  details,  or  look  at  the  intent 
and  policy  of  the  two  systems,  or  compare  them  under  similar  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Before  you  go  further,  let  us  have  your  argument  on 
the  average  freight  haul  per  ton  and  the  average  passenger  run,  in  the  United 
States,  for  example,  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  [Referring  to  Table  I.] 
Do  not  talk  in  averages. — A.  Great  Britain  has  also  private  ownership,  with  rates 
mach  h^her  than  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Take  Germany,  or  any  one  that  you  want  to. — A.  If  you  divide  the  2  cents 
by  26,  and  the  1.1  by  20,  you  will  get  about  8  here  and  5.5  here  [pointing  to  Table  11 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  That  is,  you  get  about  8  in  the  United  States  and  abont 
5.5  in  Germany? — A.  Yes;  and  here  [pointing  to  Austria-Hungary]  you  get  4  and 
a  fraction. 

Vj.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Does  not  my  question  come  in  very  i)ertinent  there — 
the  conta-ast  between  the  mileage  as  between  1  country  and  another — the  large 
number  of  unproductive  miles  over  which  a  passenger  has  to  be  hauled  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  the  compactness  of  territory  in  Germany?— A. 
Exactly;  that  is  one  feature  of  the  mileage  rate.  When  you  compare  the  haul 
and  the  rate,  the  result  is  still  in  favor  of  the,  public  systems  on  the  passenger 
question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  analysis  of  that  table  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
whole  cost  of  the  road  is  the  one  yon  must  consider,  without  eliminating  the 
cost  of  the  terminals? — A.  The  cost  of  the  terminals  is  not  eliminated  in  the  table; 
the  average  rates  per  ton-mile  and  passenger-mile  include  the  terminal  charges 
and  all  other  expenses  of  the  railways.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  a  good  and 
valid  argument  you  must  take  into  account  not  merely  the  terminals,  but  the 
haul  and  the  grades  and  the  cost  of  construction,  etc. ,  and  the  number  of  laborers 
and  the  requirements  as  to  safety  and  every  element  of  the  railroad  system. 
Now,  I  simply  say  that  that  makes  such  a  complex  problem  that  no  man  on  top 
of  the  earth  can  cipher  out  from  the  averages  that  rates  are  higher  in  one 
country  than  another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  gone  into  the  question  of  the  difference  in 
labor? — ^A.  I  have  to  some  extent— I  have  said  that  wages  in  Germany,  for  exam- 
ple, are  about  one-half  of  ours. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  FARQxmAR.)  They  have  more  servants  in  Europe? — A.  Yes;  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  figure  out  the  grade  matter,  to  know  what  effect  the  difference 
of  grade  has  on  rates? — A.  In  Germany  and  here? 

Q.  Anywhere.  In  Germany — do  you  take  out  the  grades  there? — ^A.  I  have 
made  estimates  of  the  effect  of  grades  in  my  engineering  days.  I  am  familiar 
with  Wellington's  Economic  Theory  of  Railway  Location,  which  I  suppose  is  still 
the  best  book  on  railway  economics,  and  that  only  confirms  me  In  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  problem  is  too  complex  to  draw  from  rate  averages  any  definite 
and  reliable  Inferences  as  to  the  nature  or  efiBciency  of  the  management.  That 
is  only  one  of  many  factors  affecting  the  rates,  and  in  any  case  of  differing  aver- 
ages we  can  not  tell  how  much  of  the  difference  is  due  to  different  methods  of 
control  except  by  calculating  and  subtracting  the  effects  due  to  all  the  other 
causes  in  the  case.  That  is  a  very  difiBcult  and  practically  hopeless  problem 
except  where  the  comparison  lies  between  a  road  under  private  ownership  and 
the  same  road  subsequently  under  public  control,  or  where  two  roads  are  sub- 
stantially alike  except  in  the  matter  of  the  management,  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  such  a  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Did  not  Mr.  Fink's  report  shed  light  on  that  subject  of 
grades? — A.  Yes;  differences  of  grade  and  differences  in  the  density  of  traflSc 
were  among  the  elements  that  made  the  ton-mile  cost  vary  eight  fold  on  different 
lines  m  Fink's  system,  all  under  equally  good  management— 700  per  cent  more  in 
some  cases  than  in  others.  In  view  of  that  fact,  what  use  is  it  to  try  to  draw 
inferences  from  the  average  rate?  I  think  none.  I  simply  introduce  this  table 
to  bring  out  the  facts,  call  attention  to  the  unreliability  of  the  usual  inferences 
from  them,  and  show  that  I  do  not,  for  one,  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  at 
all  from  a  comparison  of  average  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Before  we  pass  from  Table  I,  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  service  between  the 
United  States,  with  private  ownership,  and  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Bel- 
(dnm,  with  public  ownership? — A.  "The  service  here  is  better.  The  service  in 
Qreat  Britam,  however,  is  inferior  in  many  respects  to  what  it  is  in  Germany  or 
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Belgitun;  at  least  their  own  writers  say  so.  The  railway  jonmalB  in  Ehigland 
are  fall  of  complaints,  and  have  been  for  several  years.  The  fact  is,  howerer, 
that  that  difference  is  not  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  management  of  the 
two  systems,  but  to  the  differences  in  the  conntries.  Ftivate  concerns  over  there 
are  just  as  much  inferior  or  more  inferior  to  private  concerns  in  this  country. 
Take,  for  example,  the  street  railways  of  Great  Britain.  The  street-railway  sys- 
tem of  Glasgow  is  public,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro^essive  and  one  of 
the  best  administered  of  all  the  tramway  systems  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  is  far 
inferior  to  our  private  systems;  but  the  private  syRtems  in  England  are  still  more 
inferior  to  ours.  When  we  eliminate  the  effect  of  nationality  by  comparing  sys- 
tems of  transx>ortation  in  the  same  country,  the  public  systems  prove  to  be  the 
best. 

Q.  What  is  the  service  in  New  Zealand? — ^A.  In  New  Zealand  the  service  is  not 
as  good  on  the  whole  as  it  is  either  in  the  United  States  or  Gtermany,  which  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Lusk,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  and  other  authorities 
to  the  newness  of  the  country.  The  service  is  being  rapidly  improved,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  says  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  equal  to  the  "bird-cage "  car  of  New 
Zealand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Have  you  any  means  of  giving  us  information  on  the 
longest  passenger  haul  in  Europe? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  figures  in  mind. 

(£  As  compared  with  the  ham,  for  instance,  between  New  York  and  Chicago? — 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  factor  in  the  cost? — A.  Yes;  they  are  all  factors  in  the  cost; 
every  difference  is  a  factor  in  the  cost.  Now,  where  is  the  brain  that  can  sum 
up  all  these  differences  and  reach  an  accurate  result — tell  us  what  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  civilization  level  in  two  countries  and  to  grades,  fuel,  length  of  haul, 
wages,  efficiency  of  labor,  capitalization,  density  of  business,  and  all  the  economic 
elements  of  railway  construction  and  operation,  and  what  is  due  to  the  difference 
between  public  ownership  and  private  owner^p?  My  point  is  simply  this:  That 
the  only  fair  comparison  of  averagfe  rate  levels  is  between  private  ownersliip  and 
public  ownership  in  the  same  countries,  and  not  between  public  ownership  and  pri- 
vate ownership  in  different  countries; — so  far  as  the  average  rates  are  concerned  the 
fair  inference  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  That  we  can  see  the  tendency  and  direction 
of  motion  produced  by  public  ownership  in  various  countries  and  in  this  country, 
and  then  we  have  a  right  to  argue  that  the  movement  will  be  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  of  the  same  kind  under  the  laws  of  human  nature,  of  psychology,  and 
social  movement,  that  the  same  sort  of  change  will  produce  a  movement  of  the 
same  nature  in  the  same  direction,  although,  perhaps,  of  different  degree;  that  if 
public  ownership  in  Glasgow  lowers  the  rates,  as  compared  with  private  owner- 
ship in  Glasgow,  and  raises  wages  and  serves  the  public  better,  and  puts  the 
profits  in  the  city  treasury  instead  of  in  the  pockets  of  a  few  managers  and  stock- 
holders, then,  although  we  start  here  at  a  point  further  up  the  hill  and  the  rates 
will  not  go  as  low  as  in  Glasgow,  nevertheless  they  will  be  lower  than  they  are 
now,  and  wages  will  be  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  public  ownership  will 
produce  a  better  service  of  public  interests  than  private  ownership  does  here,  and 
the  profits  will  go  to  the  public  treasury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqdhar.  )  Are  the  rates  lower  in  Glasgow  than  they  are  in  Phila- 
delphia or  New  York? — A.  Yes;  the  average  rate  is  under  2  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  mile?— A.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  average  rate 
per  mile,  either  there  or  here. 

Q.  Are  not  the  rates  in  Glasgow  for  the  distance  run? — A.  Yes;  they  have  such 
rates. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  figured  it  up  to  see  if  that  figured  up  more  than  the  cost 
here? — A.  As  I  said,  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  average  mile  rates  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  The  density  of  traffic  is  greater  there.  They  have  12  passen- 
gers per  car  mile  in  Glasgow;  in  Boston,  7  per  car  mile;  in  New  York, on  Broad- 
way, 12  per  car  mile,  and  in  Chicago  5  or  6,  and  the  railways  carry  the  passengers 
farther  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  as  a  rule,  than  they  do  in  Glasgow  for  a  single 
fare.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  how  much  farther  I  do  not  know.  Fares 
are  nearly  threefold  here,  but  wages  are  almost  double.  I  do  not  think  our  sys- 
tems could  carry  for  the  Glasgow  fare;  perhaps  in  the  future  they  may,  when 
the  cities  take  the  street  railways  and  pay  off  the  capitalization,  but  thejrcan  not 
do  it  now.    Whatever  may  be  the  trutn  about  our  rates  as  compared  with  Glas- 

fow's,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  same  kind  of  effect  would  be  produced 
y  a  change  to  public  ownership  here  that  was  produced  by  a  change  to  public 
ownership  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Taking  into  consideration  the  superior  service  in 
this  country,  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  relative  latM  tor  transportar 
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tion? — ^A.  I  simply  say  that  it  is  one  more  factor  in  the  complex  mass  of  factors 
which  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  cipher  out.  If  you  want  to  find  out  about  that, 
g^t  Mr.  Fink's  statement  of  the  various  items  of  cost  on  the  various  divisions,  the 
average  of  the  various  divisions  of  his  Louisville  system  in  his  1875  report,  and  it 
will  convince  you  beyond  a  doubt,  I  believe,  that  no  man  on  the  face  of  the  ewrth 
can  figare  the  thing  ont  from  a  comparison  of  rates;  it  is  too  complex. 

Q.  Then  we  are  somewhat  in  the  dark,  as  I  understand,  and  will  be  probably  as 
to  tiie  better  of  the  two  systems? — A.  I  think  not.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I 
think  that  financial  matters,  as  a  whole,  are  infinitely  subordinate  to  the  human 
elements.  Intelligence,  virtue,  justice,  good  g^ovemment,  diffusion  of  wealth,  and 
civilization  must  take  precedence  of  profit;  and  if  the  aim  of  a  system  under  pub- 
lic ownership  is  to  develop  the  country,  to  develop  education  and  aid  labor,  and 
make- just  and  impartial  rates  instead  of  unjust  and  partial  rates,  and  in  every 
way  forward  all  public  interests  and  the  higher  wealth,  while  private  monopoly 
aims  primarily  at  profit,  subordinating  these  higher  interests,  and  even  opx>OBing 
good  gfovemment  and  the  public  welfare,  the  question  at  once 

Q.  (Interrapting.)  I  was  asking  my  questions  from  a  business  standpoint. — A. 
Yes;  but  I  can  not  admit  that  the  business  standpoint  has  any  business  to  take 
rank  with  the  other  standpoint.  It  is  important  in  its  place,  and  I  think  we  can 
reach  some  clear  results  even  from  the  business  standpoint,  but  even  if  we  could  not 
do  this,  there  would  still  be  considerations  of  vastly  greater  moment  than  any 
question  of  money.  While  we  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  from  the 
business  standpoint  as  between  two  different  countries,  we  can  solve  it  by  study- 
ing cases  where  both  systems  have  been  tried  in  the  same  country.  In  Austria 
and  Germany  and  New  Zealand  they  tried  both  systems.  Germany  tried  private 
railways  for  25  years  and  Austria  txied  it  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  they 
have  tried  the  two  methods  side  by  side  ever  since  the  public  system  was  organ- 
ized. In  New  Zealand  also  and  Australia  the  two  systems  have  been  tried  side  by 
side.  And  in  every  one  of  these  countries  where  they  have  thoroughly  tried  both 
systems  the  conclnsion  by  an  overwhelming  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  public 
railways  serve  the  public  interests  best,  and  also  make  lower  rates  and  serve  the 
I)eopleat  less  total  cost.  Switzerland,  after  a  careful  study  of  both  systems  in 
vanons  -parts  of  the  world,  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  her  people  have 
voted  2  to  1  to  transfer  the  railways  to  public  ownership  and  operation.  All  this 
is  very  strong  evidence,  and  if  we  turn  from  the  tangled  web  of  an  international 
comparison  of  average  and  look  at  the  principles  and  causes  at  work  in  the  case 
it  will  be  clear  that  public  ownership  tends  to  lower  rates  as  well  as  to  conserve 
the  higher  wealth. 

If  you  will  examine  Diagram  II  a  little,  I  think  it  will  make  the  matter  much 
clearer  than  is  possible  by  any  effort  to  deal  with  the  average  rates  and  the  infinite 
mass  of  detail  behind  them. 

In  figrure  1  (p.  142) ,  L  O  is  the  rate  line  vrith  zero  rates  at  the  bottom  and  at  the 
top  rates  so  lofty  as  to  be  prohibitive;  T  T  T  is  the  traffic  curve  expanding  rapidly 
as  the  rates  are  lowered;  £  E  E  is  the  esniense  curve,  beginning  with  theminimum 
of  fixed  charges  and  ox>erating  cost  which  must  be  incurred  even  with  the  smallest 
traffic,  and  expanding  with  the  traffic,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio.  A  considerable 
traffic  can  be  handled  at  a  slight  advance  axx>n  the  minimum  cost  (the  fixed 
charges  being  nearly  the  same  with  60  passengers  per  car  as  with  1,  while  the 
operating  cost  is  only  slightly  increased) ,  and  for  the  later  ranges  of  the  traffic 
curve  the  expense  account  expands  at  so  much  less  a  rate  than  the  traffic  that 
an  enlargement  of  100  per  cent  in  the  traffic  frequently  increases  expenses  only  80 
to  50  per  cent,  and  sometimes  scarcely  at  all,  as  when  Hungary  adopted  the  zone 
system  in  1889.  R  R  B  is  the  curve  of  receipts,  which  is  a  function  of  the  rate  and 
the  traffic,  and  can  be  easily  platted  from  them;  yBN,  the  part  of  the  curve  of 
receipts  that  extends  beyond  tne  expense  line,  represents  profits.  This  profit  line 
is  platted  again  at  P  P  z  M  on  the  rate  line  as  a  base.  H  I  is  the  rate  level  that 
yields  the  greatest  profit ,  and  M  N  is  the  rate  level  that  yields  the  greatest  traffic  with- 
out incurring  a  deficit.  It  is  the  level  at  which  the  line  of  receipts  crosses  the  expense 
line,  so  that  there  is  neither  profit  nor  deficit,  but  service  at  cost.  M  N,  the  line  of 
greatest  traffic  without  deficit,  is  always  a  considerable  distance  below  HI,  the 
Une  of  grreatest  profit.  As  you  go  down  the  rate  line  from  H  the  traffic  increases 
and  the  profit  diminishes,  until  you  come  to  a  point  where  the  rates  are  so  low 
that  profit  vanishes,  and  there  yon  have  the  rate  level  of  greatest  traffic  without 
deficit. 

Now,  private  monopoly  aiming  at  profit  tends  to  establish  rates  at  the  level  H  I, 
the  rate  level  for  profit,  while  public  ownership  aiming  at  service  tends  to  bring 
rales  down  to  the  level  M  N,  the  rate  level  for  service. 

In  fig.  2  (p.  142) ,  to  emphasize  the  essential  facts,  the  traffic  curve  is  drawn  on  a 
narrower  lateral  scale,  and  the  profit  curve,  on  an  expanded  lateral  scale,  is  platted 
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upon  the  traffic  cxirve  as  a  base.  The  profit  curve  crosses  behind  lihe  traffic  curve 
af  N,  the  line  M  N  representing  the  largest  traffic  that  can  be  secured  by  lowering 
rates  and  yet  escape  a  deficit;  while  H  I,  as  before,  is  the  line  of  largest  profit, 
with  higher  rates  but  much  smaller  traffic,  H  x,  than  is  the  case  on  the  level  M  N. 

Private  monopoly  aiming  at  profit  tends  to  put  rates  at  H  with  the  traffic  Hx 
and  the  profit  xl,  while  public  ownership  aiming  at  service  tends  to  put  rates  sev- 
eral flights  of  stairs  lower  down,  at  M,  with  the  very  much  larger  traffic  M  N  and 
no  profit.  I  say  "  tends,"  because  actual  rates  may  not  be  on  the  lines  H  I  and 
M  N — public  ownership  may  place  the  rates  above  M  N  (though  rarely  or  never  as 
high  as  H  I)  or  below  M  N,  even  down  to  the  zero  level,  and  private  ownership  may, 
through  imscalculation,  put  rates  above  H I  or  below  it  (though  rarely  or  never  so 
low  as  M  N).  The  significant  fact  is  thatpn'rate  rates  gravitate  to  the  high  level  H I 
with  large  profit  and  comparitively  small  service,  ■while  public  rates  gravitate  to 
tlie  low  teuei  M  N,  with  large  service  and  no  profit,  and  in  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment may  seek  a  lower  level  BtUl  and  even  cultivate  the  zero  line. 

The  curves  in  these  figures  would  vary,  of  course,  with  the  location  and  char- 
acter of  the  business.  Under  some  circumstances  a  50  per  cent  reduction  of  rates 
would  double  traffic  and  increase  expenses  30  per  cent  perhaps,  while  in  another 
case  a  50  per  cent  reduction  would  increase  the  business  20  per  cent  and  the 
expenses  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  traffic  curve  becomes  con- 
cave toward  the  left  as  it  nears  the  zero  level,  while  in  other  cases  it  might  be  con- 
cave toward  the  northeast  and  strike  the  zero  level  at  a  great  distance  to  the  right. 
But  through  all  the  various  phases  of  these  curves  the  essential  facts  remain  the 
same,  viz:  (1)  The  rate  level  that  yields  the  greatest  profit  carries  a  relatively 
small  traffic  and  lies  above  the  rate  level  that  yields  the  largest  traffic  attainable 
by  lowering  rates  without  incurring  a  deficit,  and  (2)  private  ownership  seeks  the 
high-rate  l^el  with  maanmum  profit,  whiie  public  oumership  seeks  the  louyrate  level 
with  maximum  service  at  cost. 

The  great  point  is  that  the  private  system  looks  at  this  profit  line  while  the  public 
system  looks  at  the  traffic  Une.  Private  managers  regulate  this  business  simply  in 
reference  to  the  profit  Une,  trying  to  establish  rates  at  the  level  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  profit  regardless  of  whether  it  produces  the  greatest  movement 
in  the  country  or  not,  or  the  greatest  development  of  industry;  whereas  the  ten- 
dency of  the  public  system  is  to  look  to  the  greatest  development  of  traffic  so  long 
as  it  remains  vrithin  reasonable  cost,  and  not  always  that.  We  make  our  public 
highways — not  our  iron  highways,  but  our  stone  highways  and  common  roads — 
absolutely  free  for  the  development  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Is  that  diagram  based  on  actual  experience,  or  is  it  mere 
theory? — A.  It  is  based  on  the  results  of  experience,  the  laws  of  movement  indi- 
cated by  actual  cases.  For  the  extremes — top  and  bottom — we  have,  of  course, 
only  general  indications  from  what  scientists  call  "  adjacent  cases"  and  from  the 
results  of  selling  water  below  cost  and  of  making  roads,  parks,  and  schools  free, 
and  carrying  school  children  and  some  fertilizers  free  in  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. But  the  middle  sections  are  carefully  platted  according  to  principles  estab- 
lished by  the  experienced  resulte  of  lowering  rates  on  railroad  and  street  railway 
syst^ois.  Telemaph  and  telephone  experience,  and  actual  reductions  in  rates  for 
water,  gas,  and  other  similar  services,  illustrate  the  same  general  truths  that 
business  increases  rapidly  with  lower  rates,  while  expenses,  as  a  rule,  increase  in 
smaller  ratio,  and  that  the  rate  level  yielding  the  greatest  profit  is  above  the  rate 
level  yielding  the  greatest  traffic  without  deficit — this  is  the  universal  and  essen- 
tial truth  on  which  I  base  the  proposition  that  public  ownership  aiming  at  service 
tends  to  make  lower  rates  than  private  ownership  aiming  at  profit.  However 
much  the  shape  of  the  curves  may  vary  in  different  systems  of  railroad,  street 
railway^,  telegrapa,  or  telephone,  their  relations  will  always  be  such  as  to  harmo- 
nize with  and  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  line  of  greatest  profit  is  at  a  higher  rate 
level  than  the  line  of  greatest  traffic  at  cost.  So  that  this  diagram  is  not  only 
accurate  but  universal  in  respect  to  the  truth  for  the  illustration  of  which  it  is 
adduced. 

Q.  Now,  at  some  stage  I  would  like  to  have  von  answer  the  question,  and  now, 
if  this  is  the  time  when  you  wish  to  do  it,  whether  or  not  there  is  not,  in  your 
opinion,  sound  economics  in  the  principle  that  every  tub  should  stand  on  its  own 
bottom — ^that  is,  that  every  system  should  produce  a  good  financial  result,  even  a 
little  profit,  rather  than  a  deficit? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sound  economic 
principle,  not  as  a  universal  principle,  for  this  reason:  morals,  intelligence,  and 
civilization  are  just  as  vitally  related  to  economics  as  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
development  of  education  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  business  of  an  economic 
svstem,  of  a  railwav  system,  or  any  other  industry,  as  the  making  of  profit — in 
snort,  the  serving  of  the  public  good  is  the  only  amnissible  purpose  of  all  public 
ntilitiee;  and  if  the  public  good  requires  that  file  roads  of  tne  country  should  be 
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free,  I  think  there  can  be  no  aoand  economics  in  requiring  them  to  pay  cost  or 
make  a  profit;  or  if,  considering  all  interests  of  the  nigher  wealth  as  well  as  the 
lower,  the  public  good  requires  that  the  public  schools  should  be  free,  then  any 
principle  that  requires  them  to  make  a  profit  can  not  be  sound  economics.  It  ia 
right  that  the  elevator  in  the  building  shoold  be  run  free  and  the  charge  put  apon 
the  i)arty  who  rents  the  building,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  thing.  Ana  if 
it  should  turn  out  with  the  railways  as  it  has  with  these  other  things,  that  it  is 
best  to  make  them  free,  there  is  no  economic  principle  to  prevent  it  so  far  as  I 
know.  There  may  be  a  prima  facie  presumption  that  each  service  should  be  self- 
supporting  till  good  reason  appears  to  the  contrary ,_  but  when  such  reason  does 
appear,  Boi-ind  economics  requires  that  it  should  be  needed.  Sound  economics  will 
do  whatever  is  best  for  the  community,  and  if  it  promotes  the  public  welfare  to 
carry  maU.  or  school  children,  or  fertilizers  below  cost,  and  make  use  of  our  streets, 
roads,  hospitals,  and  fire  departments  free,  then  sound  economics  will  do  it.  In 
most  countries,  as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  business  is  concerned,  the  public  railways 
are  managed  so  as  to  make  a  little  profit,  but  there  is  no  sound  economic  principle 
that  would  require  them  to  continue  on  that  basis  after  it  became  clear  that  public 
interests  would  be  better  served  by  running  them  below  cost  to  secure  the  educa- 
tion, intelligence,  character,  harmony,  development  of  industry,  etc.,  accompany- 
ing the  increase  of  trafiQc  that  results  from  lower  rates. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  the  nontazpayers  are  in  control  of  the  Government  and  seek 
to  have  the  railways  and  their  public  conveniences  run  at  cost,  or  less  than  cost, 
for  their  convenience  and  make  up  the  deficit  by  taxing  the  people  on  their  prop- 
erty. Does  that  seem  to  you  to  be  an  improbable  result  of  that  system? — A.  In 
the  light  of  the  past  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  improbable  result  with  the 
railroads,  so  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  but  I  should  not  say  that  it  was 
improbable  in  the  far  future.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  summary  by  Professor 
Selig;man,  of  Columbia  University,  which  throws  much  light  on  this  matter. 

THE  FIVE  STAGES  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

"  £a  all  the  media  of  transportation  and  communication  there  seems  to  be  a 
definite  law  of  evolution.  Kverywhere  at  first  they  are  in  private  hands  and  used 
for  purposes  of  extortion  or  of  profit,  like  the  highways  m  mediaeval  Europe  or 
the  early  bridges  and  canals.  In  the  second  stage  they  are  '  affected  with  a  public 
interest,'  and  are  turned  over  to  trustees,  who  are  permitted  to  charge  fixed  tolls, 
but  are  required  to  keep  the  service  up  to  a  certain  standard.  This  was  the  era  of 
the  canal  and  turnpike  trusts  or  companies.  In  the  third  stage  the  government 
takes  over  the  sei-vice,  but  manages  it  for  profits,  as  is  still  the  case  to-day  in  some 
countries  with  the  post  and  the  railway  system.  In  the  fourth  stage  the  gov- 
ernment charges  tolls  or  fees  only  to  cover  expenses,  as  until  recently  in  the  case 
of  canals  and  bridges,  and  as  is  the  theory  of  the  postal  system  and  of  the  munic- 
ipal water  supply  with  us  at  the  present  time.  In  the  fifth  stage  the  govern- 
ment reduces  charges  until  finally  there  is  no  charge  at  all  and  the  expenses  are 
defrayed  by  a  general  tax  on  the  community.  This  is  the  stage  now  reached  in 
the  common  roads  and  most  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  wMch  has  been  pro- 
posed by  ofScials  of  several  American  cities  for  other  services,  like  the.  water 
supply." 

The  extent  to  which  public  ownership  and  cooperative  effort  have  replaced 
individual  and  private  action  in  any  community  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  the 
degree  of  its  civihzation.  And  the  final  stage  in  the  case  of  a  great  universal  util- 
ity, such  as  transportation,  is  free  service,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  this  final 
st^e  ia  not  likely  to  come  or  be  closely  approached  very  soon,  and  even  if  voters 
should  call  for  such  a  system  before  the  better  wealth  diffusion  of  the  future  has 
made  them  all  taxpayers,  still  the  change  would  not  be  nearly  so  unjust  as  it 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  because  the  property  of  the  large  taxpayers  has  been 
chiefly  produced  by  uontaxpayers  and  taken  from  them  by  an  unjust  system  of 
wealth  distribution,  wherefore  the  railroad  tax  would  in  very  large  part  be 
merely  one  step  toward  a  fairer  adjustment  of  wealth  and  burdens,  like  a  pro- 
gressive income  or  inheritance  tax. 

To  come  back  to  Diagram  II:  We  have  seen  that  in  the  same  country  and  under 
similar  conditions  otherwise  than  in  respect  to  ownership  and  control  public  own- 
ership tends  to  make  lower  rates  than  private  ownership.  The  line  of  greatest 
profit  is  on  a  much  higlier  rate  level  than  the  line  of  greatest  service,  and  since  jni- 
vate  monopoly  aims  at  profit  it  seeks  the  higher  rate  level.  Public  ownership  airns 
at  service,  not  at  profit,  and  therefore  gravitates  to  the  lower  rate  level,  where  traf- 
fic and  service  are  greatest. 

I  regard  this  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  generalization  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  public  ownership  to  lower  rates. 
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ILLUSTEATION8  OF  THB  TBNDENCT  OF  FUBLIO  OWNBBSHIP  TO  LOWBB  HATES. 

A  few  illostrations  of  the  yigorotu  maimer  in  which  this  law  works  out  in  prac- 
tice may  be  of  advantage  here. 

The  Hnngarian  Government  at  a  single  stroke  in  1889  reduced  State  railway 
fares  40  to  80  per  cent.  Austria  and  Prussia  have  also  made  g^eat  reductions  in 
railway  charges.  Belgium  started  in  the  thirties  with  the  very  low  rate  of  four- 
fifths  of  a  cent  on  her  public  railwajrs.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  also  the 
government  managements  have  adopted  the  settled  policy  of  reducing  railroad 
rates  as  fast  as  possible.  Forexample,intheNewZealandreportforl89SMr.  Cad- 
man,  the  minister  of  railways,  announced  reductiona  of  20  per  cent  on  farm  prod- 
ucts and  40  per  cent  on  butter  and  cheese,  concessions  amounting  to  one-seventh 
of  the  railway  receipts  and  eouivalent  to  a  reduction  of  $150,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  Following  this,  Mr.  Ward,  the  new  minister,  announced  a  general  low- 
ering of  passenger  fares.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  by  reclassifi- 
cation, etc.,  rates  on  many  products  have  recently  been  lifted  instead  of  lowered. 

When  England  made  the  telegraph  public  in  1870,  rates  were  lowered  30  to  50 
per  cent  at  once,  and  still  further  reductions  were  afterwards  made. 

When  France  took  over  the  telephone  in  1889,  rates  were  reduced  from' $116  to 
$78  per  year  in  Paris,  and  from  $78  to  $39  elsewhere,  except  in  Lyons,  where  the 
char^  was  made  $58.50. 

Private  turnpikes,  bridges,  and  canals  levy  sufficient  tolls  to  get  what  profit 
may  be  possible;  but  when  these  same  highways,  bridges,  and  canaJs  become  pub- 
lic the  tolls  are  often  abolished  entirely,  rendering  such  facilities  of  transx)orta- 
tion  free,  and  when  charges  are  made  they  are  lower  than  the  rates  of  private 
monopohes  under  similar  conditions,  and  generally  reach  the  vanishing  xxiint  as 
soon  as  the  capital  is  paid  off  or  before.  The  difference  between  public  and  pri- 
vate management  of  such  undertaMng^  is  strikingly  Ulustrated  in  the  following 
comparison  of  the  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis  bridges: 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  owned  by  tlie  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooldyn.  The  St.  Louis  Bridge  la 
privately  owned.    The  contrast  in  the  management  of  the  two  bridges  is  very  great. 

CHABOES  FOB  CBOSBINa. 


8t.LonisBrldge  (costtlB,  000, 000,  bought  by  Oonld 
Interests  f or  «6, 000, 000) : 


Brooklyn  Bridge  (cost, SIS.  000, 000): 

On  L  roads  S  cents  (2  tares  for  6  cents) ,  if  yon 
simply  wish  to  cross  the  bridge— if  you  come 
from  a  distance  or  are  going  beyond  the 
bridge  it  costs  nothing  to  cross  it,  either  in 
the  L  cars  or  the  surface  cars— the  ordinary 
car  fare  takes  you  over  without  extra 
charge. 

Foot  passengers Free. 

Vehicles,  with  1  hoiae 5  cents. 

Vehicles,  with  2  horses 10  cents. 

Bicycles Free. 


On  steam  cam,  25  to  75  cents  per  passenger. 
Street-car  fare  10  cents,  6  cents  for  bridge. 

Foot  passengers Scents. 

Vehicles,  with  1  hotse 26cents. 

Vehicles,  with  2  horses SS  cents. 

Bicycles 10  cents. 

Before  the  recent  lease  giving  the  companies  the  use  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  the  public  operation 
realized  more  than  enough  to  pay  expenses  and  interest,  on  a  2i-cent  fare,  etc.  (as  above),  paying  the 
car  men  (2.76  for  an  d-hour  day.  The  elevated  railway  companies  running  over  the  bridge  pay  S2  for 
10  hours,  and  some  of  the  men  receive  less  and  work  longer,  so  I  am  told  by  the  men  themselves.  On 
the  electrics  running  over  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  the  men  work  12  hours,  for  which  the  conductors  get 
t2.25  and  the  motormen  tl. 

Under  the  lease  the  elevated  roads  pay  about  1100,000  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
trolleys  6  cents  a  car,  a  fmction  of  a  cent  per  passenger.  The  franchise  charges  were  made  very 
small  in  order  to  arrange  matters  so  that  no  extra  fare  for  crossing  the  bridge  would  be  collected 
from  those  paying  the  ordinary  6-cent  car  fare,  thus  making  the  bridge  free  for  passengers  coming  from 
or  going  to  a  distance,  and  more  than  free  to  those  who  simply  cross  it  in  the  bridge  cars,  since  a  ride 
in  the  cars  anywhere  else  for  any  distance,  no  matter  how  snort,  costs  a  nickel  instead  of  the  2i  cent 
bridge  rate— nothing  for  the  bridge  and  half  price  for  the  car  ride.  The  arrangement  is  good  for  the 
people  and  good  for  the  companies,  as  it  increases  their  traffic.  It  could  only  be  Improved  by  a  larger 
payment  from  the  companies,  or  lower  fares  In  general,  or,  best  of  all,  public  ownership  of  the  street 
railways  as  well  as  the  bridge. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  are  one  and  one-fourth  millions  a  year,  or  25  per  cent  on 
the  Oould  investment,  and  12  per  cent  on  the  Impairable  capittd  (the  excavating  of  the  tunnels,  etc., 
will  never  have  to  be  done  again).  The  St.  Louis  charges  may  be  objected  to,  not  only  as  extor- 
tionate, bnt  as  discriminating.  A  passenger  who  buys  a  ticket  In  Mew  York  or  Philadelphia  to  go  to 
St.  Louis  has  to  pay  75  cents  for  crossing  the  bridge,  whereas  if  he  buys  a  ticket  to  East  St.  Louis  and 
then  crosses  the  ondge  in  a  railroad  trun,  it  will  cost  him  only  25  cents.  ' 

The  Bt.  Lools  Bridge  is  managed  for  private  profit;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  managed  for  public 
service,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  bridge  as  useful  to  the  people  as  possible. 

When  Qlasgow  took  the  management  of  her  street  railways  in  1894  fares  were 
reduced  at  once  about  38  per  cent;  the  average  fare  dropped  to  about  2  cents,  and 
85  per  cent  of  the  fares  were  1  cent  each.  Since  then  further  reductions  have 
been  made,  and  the  average  fare  now  is  little  more  than  a  cent  and  a  half;  over 
60  per  cent  reduction  in  6  years,  while  we  pay  the  6-cent  fare  to  the  private  com- 
panies in  Boston  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States  the  same  as  we  did  6  years 
ago,  instead  of  the  31-cent  fare  we  would  pay  if  the  same  percentage  of  reduction 
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had  occurred  here  as  in  Glasgow.  At  the  same  time  that  rates  haye  been  cut 
down  in  Glasgow  wages  have  Been  raised,  hours  reduced,  and  the  service  greatly 
improved;  and  the  profits  of  the  business  go  to  the  people  instead  of  a  few  stock- 
holders. In  the  eany  nineties,  when  the  private  tramways  of  Glasgow  were  col- 
lecting an  average  fare  of  3.84  cents,  they  declared  that  only  0.34  cent  was  profit. 
Now  tne  public  tram  lines,  with  less  than  half  the  fare,  still  realize  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cent  clear  profit  and  put  $200,000  a  year  in  the  public  treasury  above  all 
cost  of  operation  and  fixed  charges. 

According  to  Baker's  Manual  of  American  Waterworks,  the  charges  of  private 
water  companies  in  the  United  States  average  43  per  cent  excess  above  the  charges 
of  public  waterworks  for  similar  service.  In  some  States  investigation  shows 
that  private  water  rates  are  double  the  public  rates.  (See  CSty  for  the  People, 
pp.  20, 195.) 

For  conomercial  electric  lighting  private  companies  charge  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  than  pubUc  plants.  (See  Municipal  Monopolies,  p.  156.)  What  public 
ownership  can  do  toward  lowering  the  cost  of  street  lighting  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table: 

Table  n. — Cost  of  dectrie  light  before  and  after  piMie  oumership. 

[Total  cost  per  lamp  year  for  electric  street  lights  before  and  after  public  operation,  the  "after" 
service  being  as  good  or  better  than  the  service  it  replaced.] 


Aurora,  ni 

ElKln,!!! 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

Manhalltown.  Iowa 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Bangor,Me 

Lewi8ton,Me 

Feabody,  Mass 


BEFORE. 

Price  paid 
private  com- 
pany per 

street  arc 
just  before 
public  opera- 
tion began. 


Cost  per  arc, 
including 
operating 
expenses, 
taxes,  insur- 
ance, depre- 
ciation, and 
interest. 


Cost  nnder  com- 
plete public 
ownership,  in- 
cluding oper- 
ating expenses, 
taxes,  insurance, 
and  depreciation, 
but  not  interest, 
there  being  no 
Interest  to  pay 
when  public 
ownership  is 
complete,  i.  e.. 
when  the  people 
own  the  plant 
free  of  debt. 


$325 
2» 
375 
125 
100 
132 
180 
150 
182 
1S5 


%ri 
65 
95 
40 
67 
83 
86 
58 
58 
73 


t61 
66 
80 
SO 


75 
48 
52 


Column  2  is  made  up  of  the  operating  cost  plus  6  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  insurance,  taxes, 

and  depreciation  and  4  per  cent  for  Interest,  except  where  the  actual  interest  is  known.  With 
Aurora,  Fairfield,  MarNhalltown,  and  Bay  City  the  real  contrast  is  between  columns  1  and  3,  for  there 
is  no  debt  to  allow  for  in  those  cases.  Perhaps  the  Siime  is  true  of  Bangor  and  Lewiston.  The  data 
In  my  possession  leave  that  point  in  doubt  in  those  two  cases.  The  true  contrast  is  always  between ' 
columns  1  and  3  if  you  wish  to  compare  private  ownership  and  operation  not  merely  with  public 
operation  of  a  plant  the  capital  in  which  is  still  prlvutely  owned,  but  with  public  operation  and 
ownership  complete. 

When  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  what  it  is  fair  for  a  private  company  to  charge  we  must  add  Inter- 
est, but  when  we  are  trying  to  discover  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  a  change  to  complete  public 
ownership  there  is  no  Interest  on  the  public  side  of  the  account. 

The  number  of  lights  was  greater  in  several  cases  untier  public  ownership  than  with  the  private 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  ciuidlepower  in  the  public  lights  is  usually  higher  and  the 
public  plants  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  permission  to  engage  in  commercial  lighting.  This  more 
than  balances  the  advantage  of  a  large  number  of  street  lumps — 300  street  lamps  plus  20,000  private 
lamps  makes  a  much  larger  business  and  lower  cost  per  imit  than  350  or  400  street  lamps  with  no  com- 
mercial business.  Setting  this  handicap  against  the  increase  of  street  lamps,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  above  figures  obtained  from  the  reports  and  ofllcials  of  the  municipalities  involved  do  not 
overatate  the  saving  power  of  public  ownership. 

In  the  early  years  before  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  was  understood  and  the  companies  were  charg- 
ing speculative  prices,  as  in  Elgin,  Aurora,  etc.,  the  change  to  public  ownership  caused  an  amazing 
reduction.  And  even  In  later  times  the  saving  through  municipal  ownership  is  sufficiently  marked. 
In  Detroit,  for  example,  one  of  the  latest  cases,  the  city,  when  considering  the  change  to  public 
ownership  6  years  ago,  could  get  no  bid  for  its  street  lamps  lower  than  8132  per  arc  year;  It  saved  nearly 
tSOperarcat  the  start,  and  has  now  reduced  the  total  ccxst,  interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  insurance, 
ana  operation  to  atwut  S70  per  arc,  and  could  cut  it  down  to  SOO  or  less  ii  the  commercial  lighting  of 
the  city  were  united  with  the  street  lighting  in  one  system  under  public  management. 
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In  addition  to  the  fact  that  public  ownership  aims  at  sevvice  rather  than  profit, 
and  therefore  tends  to  a  lower  rate  level  than  private  ownership,  gravitating  to 
the  level  of  greatest  service  without  deficit — ^in  addition  to  this  we  must  note  that 
public  ownership  permits  economies  which  pull  the  expense  line  nearer  the  verti- 
cal aiid  bring  the  fine  of  greatest  service  without  deficit  to  a  lower  level  than  it 
would  have  in  the  same  system  under  private  ownership.  Thus  public  ownership 
favors  low  rates  in  ja  double  way,  first,  by  tending  to  bring  rates  down  to  coat, 
and  second,  by  lowering  cost. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  superior  economy  of  public  ownership  are  as 
follows: 

(I)  The  public  plant  has  no  lobby  expenses  or  corruption  funds  to  raise,  as 
many  of  the  private  monopolies  have. 

(8)  It  has  no  rebates  or  commissions  or  other  secret  concessions  to  favored  cus- 
tomers to  provide  for. 

(3)  It  has  no  dividends  on  watered  stock  to  pay. 

(4)  It  has  no  overgrown  salaries  or  monopolistic  profits  to  provide  for.  The 
principal  salaries  are  apt  to  be  smaller  under  public  ownership  and  the  wages  of 
ordinary  labor  somewhat  higher  than  under  private  ownership. 

(5)  Litigation  expenses  and  lawyers'  fees  are  likely  to  be  less  under  public 
ownership  than  witn  private  systems. 

(6)  The  public  plant  generally  is  able  to  save  on  interest  charges.  The  public 
credit  is  better  than  that  even  of  very  strong  private  companies,  the  government 
being  able  to  borrow  often  at  3  per  cent  or  less  when  a  private  company  has  to 
pay  Rom  4  to  6  in  the  same  locality.  The  government  also  saves  on  insurance, 
insurance  being  simply  intended  to  diffuse  Joss,  the  government  acting  as  its  own 
insurer— diffusing  the  loss  directly  without  paying  the  commissions  and  agents' 
fees. 

(7)  Public  ownership  gains  through  superior  coordination  of  industry,  which 
is  impossible  under  private  ownership  except  through  incurring  the  dangers  of  a 
concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  evils  of  which  would 
be  likely  to  outweigh  the  benefits  of  coordination. 

(8)  Tae  public  also  gains  through  the  civic  interest  of  the  people,  which 
increases  and  facilitates  the  business.  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  the  people 
patronize  their  own  institutions.  theiE  own  water  plants,  their  own  electric  plants, 
and  their  own  telegraphs  and  telephones  to  afar  greater  extent  than  they  patron- 
ize a  private  institution.  A  man  does  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  income  of  a 
public  plant;  his  civic  pride  leads  him  to  favor  its  prosperity;  it  is  his  plant;  he  is 
a  partner  in  the  concern;  but  the  majority  of  men  do  not  enjoy  increasing  the 
profits  of  a  private  monopoly. 

(9)  In  the  next  place,  the  public  plant  escapes  the  costs  and  burdens  of  costiy 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

(10)  Public  ownership  saves  the  cost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and 
investigations  into  the  secrets  of  private  monopoly.  Everything  is  open  and 
public,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  those  tremendonsinvestigations.  It  also  saves 
in  the  cost  of  legislation,  since  the  time  and  attention  of  our  legislators  are  very 
largely  given  to  these  gn:«at  private  monopolies,  making  laws  they  want  and 
makingTaws  to  control  them. 

(II)  The  superior  diffusion  of  wealth  and  elevation  of  labor  resulting  from  a 
normal  public  system  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  and  the  cost  of  the  criminal 
and  defective  and  unfortunate  classes;  as  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  prac- 
tically wiped  out  the  unemployed  agitation  through  the  administration  of  public 
utilities. 

(13)  The  elimination  of  the  antagonism  between  the  owners  of  vast  industries 
and  the  public  carries  with  it  all  the  useless  activities  and  wastes  of  confiict 
which  result  from  that  antagonism. 

SAVDfaS  THROUOH  PCBLIC  RAILWAYS. 

How  great  are  the  savings  that  may  result  from  the  elimination  of  conflict  and 
a  thorough  coordination  of  industry  under  wise  and  impartial  public  manage- 
ment may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  economy  gf  such  a  system  with  the  waste- 
fulness oipresent  railway  methods. 

While  800  or  1,000  companies  carry  on  their  business  more  or  less  separately,  it 
is  manifest  that  there  must  be  duplication  of  management,  of  general  ofiicurs, 
and  duplication  of  railways,  and  or  competitive  agencies,  duplication  of  deiwts, 
multitudinous  ticket  arrangfements,  competitive  advertising,  the  carrying  of 
empties,  etc.  I  need  not  enumerate  all  the  details;  it  is  clear  that  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  present  system  is  very  great.    In  England  careful  estimates  have 
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been  made  b;^  leading  railway  anthoritiee — ^the  secretary  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Bailway  Company,  the  manner  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
the  late  eminent  railway  engineer.  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick — and  it  is  estimated  that 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  preventable  wastes  amonnt  to  20  to  24  per  cent 
of  the  operating  expenses.  In  this  country  we  have  nothing  like  the  nnion  that 
exists  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  863  independent  systems,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  has  only  133. 

The  whole  railway  system  there  is  based  on  an  understanding  between  all  the 
companies,  so  the  current  railway  literature  afiBrms.  The  wastes  of  severance 
may,  therefore,  beg^reater  here.  But  suppose  we  take  it  at  20  -per  cent,  we  shall 
find  then  that  the  wastes  of  severance  in  this  country  on  the  basiB  of  the  English 
estimates  would  amount  to  $180,000,000.  If  we  add  to  this  the  sums  that  go  to 
legislative  and  legal  expenses,  and  the  amounts  that  are  given  away  in  free  passes 
which  still  obtain  to  some  extent,  and  the  rebates  that  are  still  given  in  large 
measure,  our  present  system  of  railway  management  probably  costs  the  people 
not  less  than  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  more  than  it  ought  to  coet^-$250.000,000 
to  $300,000,000  partly  waste  and  partly  unjust  increments  to  private  pockets  at 
the  expense  of  tne  pubUc.  All  this  would  be  saved  to  the  people  by  public  owner- 
ship, and  more,  for  the  profits  that  now  accrue  to  the  companies  would  go  to  the 
people  in  lower  rates,  or  lessened  taxation,  or  added  millions  in  the  public  treasury. 

Moreover,  if  we  had  a  system  owned  by  the  public  clear  of  debt,  as  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  number  of  the  European  governments,  such  as  Germany,  Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  France,  which  are  aiming  to  secure  a  system  of  railways 
owned  by  the  public  with  the  capital  all  paid  off,  so  that  the  railway  system  will  be 
in  the  same  condition  as  to  capitalization  as  the  public-road  system  is  now,  then 
rates  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  just  larg^  enough  to  cover 
ox>erating  expenses  and  depreciation  and  necessary  extensions  and  improvements 
from  year  to  year.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. Such  bottom  rates  are  of  the  greatest  moment  to  •the  people  for  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions,  the  relief  of  pressure  upon  the  slums  of  the 
great  cities,  and  so  on.  Politically,  socially,  and  econonrically,  low  rates  of  trans- 
portation are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Therefore  it  was  of  vast  importance  for 
a  nation  to  have  so  nearly  as  possible  a  free-road  system,  only  the  expense  of 
keeping  it  up  falling  upon  the  x>eople.  So  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  we  should 
get  as  near  as  possible  to  a  free-rauway  system,  putting  upon  transpprtation  only 
the  burden  of  operating  exx)enBeB  and  maintenance  charges  and  gettmg  rid  of  the 
capital  charges.  If  that  were  done  the  people  might  save  about  600  millions  of 
raUway  charges  every  year,  adding  the  waste  and  misappropriation  I  have  spoken 
of  to  the  interest  and  dividends  and  surplus. 

Here  is  an  itemized  account  of  the  possible  savings  under  a  wise  public  man- 
agement of  railways.  It  is  a  statement  prepared  by  me  in  1895  for  the  Arena 
magazine,  and  is  based  on  the  estimates  of  railroad  men: 

Table  III. — Savings  under  coordinated  public  ovmership. 


In  mil- 
lions. 


By  abolishing  699  preBldents,  with  their  staffM 

By  abolishing  thonlgh-prlced  managers  and  their  staffs 

By  abolishing  attorneys  and  legal  expenses 

By  aboIisblDg  merely  competitive  omceH,  solicitors,  etc 

By  abolishing  Hve-.'<cventhB  of  the  advertising  account  which  is 
incurred  for  competitive  purposes. 

By  abolishing  the  traffic  associations  which  are  employed  to 
adjust  matters  between  competing  roads. 

By  exclusive  use  ot  the  shortest  routes 

By  consolidation  of  working  depots,  offices,  and  staffs , 

By  uniformity  of  rail,  cars,  machinery,  etc.,  cheapening  their 
manufacture:  by  avoiding  freight  blockades,  return  of  "emp- 
ties" belonging  to  other  roads,  clerkage  to  keep  account  of 
foreign  cars  and  adjust  division  of  earnings  among  the  roads: 
by  making  simple,  easllv  understood  tariffs,  saving  the  time 
and  labor  of  clerks  and  the  public;  by  all  the  numberless  little 
economies  of  a  vast  corporation  under  a  single  management, 
and  no  competitive  wanare  to  waste  its  energies 

By  avoiding  strikes  and  developing  a  better  spirit  among  the 
employees. 

By  abolishing  the  corruption  fund  for  influencing  legisla- 
tion, etc. 

By  abolishing  the  pass  evil 

By  abolishing  unjust  rebntes  and  mmmis«ions 

Total 


Authority. 


C.Wood  Davis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


X"* 


16    The  present  writer. 
10 


Tho«.V.Cator. 


C.  Wood  Davis. 
Thoe.  V.  Cator. 
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Table  m. — Savings  under  eoordinated  public  ownership — Contintied. 

FDBTHSR  SAVINGS  BY  PAYING  OFF  DEBT  AND  EXTINGDISHING  CAPITAL  CHARGES. 

Authority. 

14.  By  bavlng  no  rent  or  interest  to  pay 28$    By  report,  1891. 

15.  By  having  no  dlrldenda  to  pay 82  Do. 

16.  By  puttinig:  surpliu  in  the  people's  treasury 62  Do. 

Total  savings  per  year  by  public  ovmersblp  free  of  debt.. 

I  took  the  year  1891  in  order  that  all  the  estimates  might  refer  as  nearly  as  xx)s- 
sible  to  the  same  year.  The  people  paid  the  railroads  in  1891  about  $1,200,000,000. 
They  conld  have  had  the  same  or  better  service  for  half  the  money  if  they  had 
otraed  the  roads  free  from  debt  and  under  good  management,  with  a  well  coordi- 
nated pnblic  system. 

We  have  now  well  toward  a  thousand  different  mana^ments  in  place  of  600, 
so  that  some  of  the  wastes  in  the  table  have  increased,  while  others  have  prob- 
ably diminished.  There  are  other  items  of  saving  not  mentioned  in  the  table. 
For  example,  adoption  of  the  zone  system  and  or  cooperative  methods  in  con- 
stmction,  etc.,  fnller  use  of  safety  appliances,  a  careful  system  of  training  rail- 
way employees,  thorough  coordination  with  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal 
services,  street  railways,  roads,  police,  and  other  departments.  There  is  still 
abnndant  reason  to  believe  that  railway  charges  ($1,480,000  this  last  year)  could 
be  reduced  about  one-half  if  the  nation  owned  the  system  free  of  debt.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  trafficisgreatlyincreased  by  low  ratesand  that  theezpense  per  unit 
both  as  to  operating  cost  and  fixed  charges  diminishes  with  the  growing  density 
of  business,  it  is  probable  that  rates  and  fares  could  be  reduced  considerably  more 
than  half  under  public  ownership  with  the  capital  paid  up.  Even  with  the 
higher  wages  that  ought  to  be  paid  and  would  be  paid  to  brakemen,  switchmen, 
and  other  workers,  ho'ge  reductions  in  rates  would  still  be  possible. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  about  5,000  railway  corporations.  About  8,000 
of  them  have  ceased  to  operate,  and  there  are  now  a  little  over  2,000  railways — 
2,047, 1  think — and  of  these,  there  are  863  independent  operating  companies  and 
about  nine  hundred  and  sevens-odd  subsidiary  companies  leased  or  controlled  by 
the  independent  companies.  Two  hundred  odd  of  these — about  213, 1  think — of 
the  subsidiary  companies  keep  separate  operating  accounts,  so  that  they  are  not 
entirely  merged.  Now,  you  see  in  those  few  figures  that  a  tremendous  movement 
toward  concentration  and  coordination  under  private  ownership  is  going  on,  and 
there  is  much  at  the  same  time  that  fhe  figures  do  not  show,  for  vast  combinations 
are  being  formed  among  the  independent  companies.  Coordination  is  good  and 
ought  to  go  all  the  way.  It  would  result,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  very  greatest 
economy  if  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  country  could  be  run  under  one 
harmonious  plan  and  one  management,  in  full  coordination  with  the  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  x>ostaI  services. 

£a  the  transfer  of  empty  cars,  in  gettin^d  of  unnecessary  stations  and  account- 
ing offices,  etc.,  great  savings  can  be  made — rmion  of  depots  and  all  that.  This 
concentration — which  is  so  valuable  that  the  Q«rman  Government  in  arguing  for 
public  ownership  of  railroads  put  it  as  1  of  the  2  strongest  arguments  that  they 
bad — ^this  concentration  and  coordination  can  be  obtained  under  private  owner- 
ship, but  to  bring  it  about  under  private  ownership  would  result  in  establishing 
a  power  so  colossal  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  that  the  present  dangers  to  free 
institutions  resulting  from  monopolies  would  be  intensified  very  many  fold — 
intensified  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  apx>ear  better  for  the  country,  perhaps, 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  coordination  than  to  have  absolute  or  complete  union  of 
these  enormous  systems  under  private  control.  So  that  if  we  are  to  have  the 
benefits  of  coordination  with  justice  and  safety  to  the  Bepublic,  we  must  attain 
them  through  public  ownership.  A  consolidated  system  of  railways  in  private 
hands  would  be  a  monopoly  so  vast,  so  powerful,  so  irresistible  in  its  influence  on 
l^islation  and  administration  that  it  would  constitute  too  great  a  danger  to 
republican  institutions  to  be  permitted.  With  private  management  we  have 
either  a  lack  of  coordination  or  inharmony,  or  dangerous  consolidation — harmonv 
and  coordination,  together  with  safety  and  justice,  can  only  be  secured  through 
pablio  ownership. 
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Moreover  it  mast  be  remembered  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  six  hnndred  odd 
millions  of  possible  public  railway  savings  wonld  be  attributable  to  the  element  of 
coordination,  over  a  hundred  millions  would  be  due  to  the  abolition  of  corruption 
funds  and  discriminations  in  favor  of  privileged  individuals,  corjwrations,  trusts, 
and  combinations,  and  several  hundred  millions  more  belong  to  the  capital 
accounts,  rent,  interest,  and  profits,  and  coiild  be  realized  only  by  the  extinguish- 
ment of  railway  capitalization  and  the  making  of  rates  on  the  basis  of  operating 
cost  without  profit,  things  that  no  private  company,  or  consolidation  of  private 
companies,  could  be  expected  to  do,  so  that  far  the  larger  part  of  the  possible 
diminutions  of  railway  taxes  can  oiSly  be  secured  through  public  ownership,  not 
being  attainable  under  private  management,  even  if  we  were  willing  to  risk  the 
dangers  of  complete  consolidation  in  private  hands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  600,000,000  are  taken  out  of  the  net  returns  of  raO- 
roads,  what  would  be  left? — ^A.  I  did  not  say  out  of  the  net  returns;  I  said  out  of 
the  gross  returns. 

Q.  Even  say  out  of  the  gross  returns;  how  much  would  that  enter  into  the  net 
results  as  at  present  constituted? — A.  The  $600,000,000,  according  to  those  estimates, 
would  be  saved  to  the  common  people  through  the  lessened  cost  of  operation  and 
the  doing  away  with  discriminative  rates  and  corruption  funds,  and  so  on — aU  the 
losses  of  the  present  system — and  the  elimination  of  profits.  Without  touching 
profits,  the  possible  reductions  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000,000  or 
more,  basing  our  calculations  either  on  the  English  estimates  above  referred  to, 
or  on  the  table  and  the  comments  following  it. 

<^.  If  discrimination  in  rates  were  abolished  entirely  b^  the  flat  plan  of  an  equal 
tariff  all  over,  would  not  that  add  to  the  profits  of  the  rauroads? — ^A.  It  would  add 
to  the  gross  revenues  if  the  present  tariff  were  enforced  throughout. 

J!.  If  you  abolish  all  discriminations  you  are  bringing  more  revenue  into  the 
roads,  and  you  say  by  the  abolition  of  that,  by  coordination,  etc.,  that  you 
would  save—  that  was  the  expression — $600,000,000? — A.  Yes.  It  would  save  that 
much  to  the  common  people.  If  the  favored  shippers,  who  get  concessions  worth 
50.000,000  a  year,  did  not  receive  those  concessions  tne  railroads  would  be  $50,000,000 
better  ofiE,  and  could  afford  to  reduce  rates  to  the  general  public  by  that  much. 
Discriminations  are  made,  veiT'  many  of  them,  by  the  payment  of  rebates  and 
commissions.  Now,  if  you  do  not  make  those  payments,  you  save  that  amount 
of  money  to  your  railroad  system,  and  can  lower  rates  in  general  by  so  much. 
Suppose  that  the  roads  received  $1 ,000,000,000,  and  that  $50,000,000  were  given  back 
to  favored  shippers.  Now,  you  do  away  with  your  discriminations  and  you  can 
get  along  with  §50,000,000  less  rates,  can  you  not,  than  you  could  before?  That  is 
the  point.  Every  payment  or  concession,  whether  positive  or  negative,  to  the 
Standard  Oil,  the  beef  combine,  the  grain  trust,  or  other  favorites  of  the  railways, 
is  just  80  much  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  common  people,  who  have  no  rebates  or 
concessions  and  have  to  pay  ordinary  rates.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  amount 
of  the  concessions  were  added  to  the  salaries  of  railroad  officials,  or  as  if  the  oil. 
beef,  grain,  coal,  and  other  monopolists  were  put  on  the  salary  lists  of  the  roads, 
and  paid  amounts  equal  to  the  value  of  the  concessions  they  get.  The  common 
people  have  to  pay  for  those  concessions  in  railroad  rates,  and  they  would  have  to 
pay  just  that  much  less  if  the  concessions  were  done  away  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Even  if  rates  were  not  to  be  lowered,  would  you  still  see 
a  great  advantage  in  public  ownership? — A.  Certainly;  I  think  the  rates  are  not 
the  main  thing.  This  matter  of  partiality,  personal  discrimination,  injustice,  that 
is  eliminated  by  public  ownership;  and  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the 
small  class  owning  the  railroad  system  and  tlie  public  as  a  whole,  which  is 
eliminated  in  favor  of  harmony;  the  relief  of  the  pressure  upon  Government, 
tending  to  control  and  corrupt  the  Government,  as  our  great  monoiwhes  do  so  far 
as  necessary  to  accomplish  their  purposes  and  to  protect  themselves  against  bad 
legislation.    All  those  things  and  others  which  are 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar,  interrupting. )  J)o  you  think  that  human  nature  changes 
in  public  service  from  what  it  was  in  private  service  in  any  way? — ^A.  Yes;  grad- 
ually; not  all  at  once. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  country  where  it  has? — A.  Yes;  every 
country.  Man  is  molded  by  his  environment  as  well  as  molding  his  environment. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  savage  times  when  man  began,  we  can  trace  through  his- 
tory the  interaction  between  man  and  his  environment,  social  institutions  being 
a  part  of  that  environment.  Now,  every  change  toward  harmony  by  elimination 
of  anta«;onism  and  conflict  tends  to  make  man  less  barbarous,  less  antagonistic, 
less  selfish,  more  sympathetic,  brings  him  into  closer  relations  with  his  fellows, 
molds  and  changes  his  human  nature  toward  a  higher  manhood.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  benefits  that  I  expect  from  public  ownership, 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  railroad  service  of  the  United  States,  were  it  possi- 
ble— ^which  everybody  seems  to  think  is  impossible,  of  course — for  the  Gtovemment 
to  own  them — do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  serve  the  people  better,  have  a  more 
intelligent  service  by  a  public  service,  whether  under  civil  service  or  not,  than 
yon  have  under  the  g^'eat  brotherhoods  that  control  the  roads  now? — A.  Not  per- 
naps  a  more  inteUigent  service,  but  an  equally  intelligent  service,  aiming  at  the 
puDlic  good  instead  of  at  private  profit  under  the  con&ol  of  the  monopolists,  not 
under  the  brotherhoods,  for  the  brotherhoods  do  not  control  the  roads,  as  is  clear 
from  the  long  hours  and  low  wages  of  most  of  the  men. 

Q.  Would  you  abolish  the  brotherhiods  that  are  on  the  railroads  now  and  bring 
in  a  civil  service? — A.  No;  I  would  not  abolish  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  How  would  you  employ  your  public  servants  on  the  public  roads? — A.  I 
would  leave  the  present  employees  (when  the  different  roads  are  taken)  in  the 
positions  they  occupy  at  the  tmie  of  the  transfer,  subject  to  the  condition  of  dis- 
missal for  lack  of  loyalty,  under  strong  civil-service  rules,  made  a  part  of  the  law 
under  which  the  railroads  are  taken  over,  all  new  appointments  and  employments 
and  dismissals  being  placed  under  those  rules,  and  so  the  change  from  one  system 
to  the  other  would  be  made  gradually,  not  by  any  sudden  jolt. 

O.  But  in  the  long  run  that  would  tend,  of  course,  to  eliminate  the  present  form 
of  orotherhoods  as  they  are  now? — A.  Oh,  no;  let  the  unions  and  brotiierhoods 
stay  as  long  as  they  want  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Doesthe management  of  the  railway  post-office  sei^rice 
under  the  Government  eliminate  the  organization  of  railway  xx^stal  employees? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Trade  unions  are  frequently  opposed  and  sometimes 
broken  down  by  private  monopolies,  but  not  by  public  managements.  Unions 
are  encouraged  in  New  Zealand  under  the  public  service;  the  workers  can  notg^ 
their  full  rights  under  the  law  unless  they  do  form  a  union.  It  is  only  the  unions 
that  can  elect  their  judges  to  the  appeal  board. 

PUBLIC  BENEFITS  ASIDE  PKOM  LOW  AND  IMPARTIAL  RATES. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  speak  of  very  briefly  is  public  service,  aside  from 
rate  making.  Take  the  matter  of  construction.  In  New  Zealand  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  is  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  depression  instead  of  creating  panic, 
as  our  railways  have  been  known  to  do.  In  1873  we  had  what  was  practically  a 
railroad  panic.  And  overconstruction  of  railways  in  a  time  of  prosperity  is 
thought  to  be  responsible  in  other  instances  for  intensifying  depressions  and 
panics.  In  New  Zealand  and  Germany  the  definite  effort  of  the  Government  is 
to  increase  railroad  construction  in  times  of  depression  and  to  let  up  on  construc- 
tion in  times  of  boom.  In  that  way  they  get  a  double  advantage.  They  equalize 
the  labor  market  and  the  control  of  industry , and  they  getthe  railroads  constancted 
at  the  times  of  lessened  cost  instead  of  at  the  times  of  higher  cost. 

Moreover,  the  management  uses  railroad  construction  and  the  adaptation  of 
it — ^increase  and  diminution  of  it — to  aid  the  farmers  in  obtaining  the  labor  they 
need  in  harvest  time.  When  winter  comes  and  the  unemployed  are  numerous, 
the  railway  managers  increase  their  construction  force.  When  summer  comes, 
and  the  farmers  want  harvest  hands,  the  managers  slacken  the  work  on  the  rail- 
roads and  other  public  works,  so  that  the  men  can  go  to  the  farmers. 

In  still  another  way  railroad  construction  in  New  Zealand  is  used  to  aid  the 
laboring  people.  The  management  lets  out  contracts  for  construction  directly  to 
cooperative  groups  of  workers.  A  group  of  laborers  contract  for  a  given  section 
of  rarthwork,  another  group  for  laying  the  ties,  another  group  for  laying  the  rails, 
another  group  for  grading  and  rex:^inng  the  road,  another  group  for  building  sta- 
tions and  public  buildings  of  various  Tdnds;  even  iron  bridges  have  been  con- 
structed in  this  way,  by  groups  of  cooperative  laborers — anywhere  from  6  to  50  or 
100  men,  who  elect  their  own  foreman  and  divide  their  money  equally,  the  amount 
paid  being  determined  by  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  system.  The  result  is  that 
the  average  wages  made  by  the  men  are  nearly  double  what  they  were  able  to 
make  under  the  old  system  of  private  contract,  because  the  men,  knowing  that 
the  profit  is  to  be  theirs,  put  a  great  deal  more  energy  and  interest  into  the  work, 
and  consequently  the  state  has  secured  its  railways  at  a  lower  cost  in  every 
instance,  so  it  is  stated  in  their  reports,  than  was  the  case  under  the  old  system  of 
dealing  with  boss  contractors.  The  elimination  of  the  profits  of  the  contractoi'S 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  industry  of  the  men  has  resulted  in  these  two  conspic- 
uous benefits,  (1)  affording  the  men  double  wages  nearly,  and  (2)  giving  the  stote 
its  construction  at  lower  cost;  beside  favoring  the  development  of  sjTnpathy,  of 
cooperative  effort  and  of  ability  to  understand  each  other's  efforts  and  interests. 
I  beliere  that  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  tests  of  civilization  is  the 
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growth  of  coox)eration.  When  men  were  mere  savages  and  barbarians  they  were 
mcapable  of  any  cooperation.  Ab  they  were  developed  they  became  capable  of 
working  in  little  gronps,  and  larger  groups,  and  larger  groups,  tintil  finally  they 
are  able  to  work  together  in  the  all  inclusive  group  of  a  public  utility,  and  only  , 
as  these  larger  groups  of  voluntary  cooperations  federate  into  a  complete  coopera- ' 
tion,  and  finally  merge  into  the  ^eat  all-inclusive  circle  of  public  ownership  do 
we  come  to  the  fineu  goEil  of  civilization — the  elimination  of  conflict  and  the 
replacement  of  it  by  harmony,  by  cooperative  work  for  the  benefit  of  all,  instead 
of  the  mastery  and  conflict  of  most  by  the  few  for  the  beneflt  of  the  few.  I  believe 
that  is  the  ^oal  and  the  test  of  civilization,  and,  if  so,  the  public  systems  in  Ger- 
many and  in  New  Zealand  are  emphatically  superior  to  any  private  system  under 
this  test. 

Germanv  controls  herrailwavs  in  snch  a  way  as  to  coordinate  them— that  is 
true  of  other  public  svstems  also— coordinate  the  railways  with  the  tele^aph, 
telephone,  and  post-omce,  and  every  other  public  service.  The  railway  tariff,  for 
example,  is  made  to  enforce  the  national  tanS  instead  of  nullifying  it  as  our  rail- 
roads are  apt  to  do.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago,  it  appeared  from  the  testi- 
mony in  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cases  that  foreigners  could  ship  from  Liverpool  or 
London  through  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast,  boohs,  mat- 
tings and  carpets,  confectionery,  bo6ts  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  gloves,  linens, 
cashmeres,  and  so  on,  at  a  bliutket  rate  of  $1.07;  whereas,  from  New  Orleans 
domestic  products  to  San  Francisco  went  .at  rates  from  $2.88  to  $3.70.  That  is 
only  one  instance  of  the  practical  nullification  of  the  protective  tariff  by  our  raij- 
roads;  whereas,  in  Qeuatmy  railroads  not  only  do  not  nullify  the  policy  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but  they  enforce  it,  and  they  can  actually  establish 
protection  to  home  industry  by  making  the  rates  on  foreign  products  higher  than 
on  domestic, products,  and  they  can  admit  raw  materials  for  home  industries  at 
very  low  rates,  so  doubly  encourag^g  home  industries. 

In  one  way  more,  with  gi^nd  results,  Qermany  has  introduced  the  cooperative 
and  coordinative  principle  into  her  railway  system.  The  railways  are  governed 
by  the  minister  of  public  works  at  the  top  (with  a  national  advisory  council),  20 
railway  directories,  or  district  superiiltendencies  (with  8  circuit  advisory  coun- 
cils) ,  and  6  classes  of  local  ofBcers  (operating,  machine,  trafiQc,  shop,  telegraph,  and 
building).  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  local-trafSc  ofSce  is  to  maintain  a 
"living  union"  between  the  railway  administration  and  the  public.  The  chiefs 
of  these  ofBces  are  required  to  get  into  intimate  relations  with  the  people  of  their 
localities.  Each  local  traffic  cmef , "  by  numerous  personal  interviews  and  obser- 
vations, must  inform  himself  concerning  the  needs  of  the  service  in  his  district, 
investigate  and  remedy  complaints  and  evils  without  delay,  and  take  such  meas- 
ures as  will  secure  the  most  efficient  service." 

The  local  advisory  councils  are  composed  of  representatives  from  chambers  of 
commerce,  labor  organizations,  farmers'  unions,  dairy  associations,  merchants' 
clubs,  ete.;  all  sorts  of  industrial  and  social  combinations  are  represented  in  these 
advisory  councils,  and  the  law  requires  the  directories  to  consult  these  advisory 
bodies.  The  people,  organized,  according  to  their  interests,  into  various  forms  of 
industrial  union  (chiunfoers  of  commerce,  labor  unions,  farmers'  associations,  ete.) , 
elect  the  members  of  thp  local  advisory  councils,  and  these  councils  in  turn  elect 
80  out  of  the  40  members  of  the  national  advisory  board,  the  other  10  members 
being  appointed,  3  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  forests,  8  by  the  minister  of 
trade  and  industry,  2  by  the  minister  of  finance,  and  2  by  the  minister  of  public 
works,  state  officials  being  ineligible.  These  advisory  bodies  do  actually  £scnss 
with  the  greatest  force,  clearness,  and  effectiveness  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
rates  and  classification  and  the  conduct  of  the  railroads;  they  make  their  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions,  and  they  are  very  larp^ely  followed.  So  that  in  (Ger- 
many to-day  the  railroad  system  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to . 
manage  and  direct.  The  roads  are  actually  operated  in  the  intereste  of  the  people 
on  one  of  the  most  democratic  and  cooperative  plans  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  about  cooperative  construction  in  New  Zealand,  and  I 
wish  to  know  in  that  case  who  owns  the  facilities  and  apparatus.  Supposing 
they  were  constructing  a  bridge,  who  would  own  the  derricks  and  the  hoisting 
engines  and  all  that? — A.  The  state  owns  the  machinery;  but,  adding  the  cost  of 
supplying  machinery  to  wages  paid  for  the  work,  the  total  cost  to  tne  public  is 
less  in  every  case  than  under  the  middleman  contract  system,  and  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  middleman  and  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  system,  9  years 
ago,  there  has  been  no  unemployed-labor  agitation  in  New  Zealand. 
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(Whereupon  the  commiBsion,  at  18.55  p.  m. ,  took  a  receu  until  2.80  p.  m.  The 
commission  reassembled  at  2.87  p.m.,  Mr.  Parsons  continning  his  testimony  as 
follows:) 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  personally  that  we  are  ready  yet  for  the 

Snblic  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  conntry.  I  should  have  stated  that  more 
eflnitely  at  the  sttui;.  I  believe  we  are  never  surely  ready  for  the  public  owner- 
ship of  anything  in  a  republic  until  the  people  as  a  mass  are  thoroughly  and 
earnestly  awakened  to  that  desire,  and  so,  though  I  believe  ^e  are  ready  for  public 
ownership  of  the  telegraph,  the  public  having  expressed  a  desire  for  that  for  the 
past  50  years,  I  do  not  believe  that  public  sentiment  is  sufficiently  developed  as 
yet  to  make  us  ready  for  j)ublic  ownership  of  railroads;  but,  comparing  the  two 
systems  throughout,  I  think  there  is  very  strong  reason  to  believe  that  public 
ownership  is  the  beet,  and  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  when  the  people  come  to 
understand  the  matter  fuUy.  And  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  people  should  be  informed  on  the  subject,  so  that  they  may  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  systems. 

SAFETY. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  safety.  Which  system  is  most  likely  to  care  for 
the  public  safety?  Such  special  care  for  public  safety  as  we  have  obtained  on  the 
raUroads  of  this  country  and  on  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  has  been  obtained 
chiefly  through  severe  legislation  or  direct  and  strenuous  legislation,  often  resisted 
by  the  railroads.  For  example,  the  laws  about  grade  crossings,  and  about  keep- 
ing stoves  in  passenger  cars,  and  about  various  safety  coupling  arrangements, 
fn^  BO  on,  have  usually  been  resisted  instead  of  being  cordially  adopted. 

I  remember  a  case  in  regard  to  the  street  railways  of  Philadelphia,  when  the 
presidents  and  makers  of  the  roads  came  to  consider  the  matter  of  putting  on  safety 
fenders,  and  an  inventor  had  a  fender  that  had  been  tested,  and  it  was  found  that 
it  would  act  like  the  fenders  now  used  in  Bndax>est,  that  will  roll  a  child  from 
the  track  without  even  bruising  it  seriously;  but  when  it  was  found  that  it  would 
cost  $50  a  car  to  put  it  on  the  street  cars  of  Philadelphia,  the  magnates  made  a 
little  calcination,  and  found  it  would  be  cheaper  to  keep  on  paying  damages  for 
breaking  legs  and  running  over  children.  Afterwards  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
fenders,  and  the  roads  delayed  a  long  time  until  they  were  forced  toget  fenders, 
and  then  put  on  the  cheax>eBt  kind  they  could  get;  and  the  fact  is,  in  Pniladelphia 
now,  if  a  man  is  struck  on  the  leg  by  one  of  those  fenders,  it  would  probably  be 
as  bad  or  worse  than  the  blunt  edge  of  the  car.  The  fender  has  an  iron  edge 
anywhere  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  would  more  certainly 
break  him  in  two  than  if  he  was  struck  by  the  car  itself. 

When  I  come  to  the  statistics  in  regard  to  accidents  in  various  systems,  public 
and  private,  I  am  not  able  to  make  out  that  the  influence  of  ownership  is  the 
dominant  one.  I  have  here  a  table  which  I  will  incorporate  in  the  testimony,  with 
the  i>ermis6ion  of  the  commission: 

Tabus  IV. — JRailtoay  aaeidenta. 


Paaengen. 

Employees. 

Killed, 
lln— 

Injtued, 
1  to- 

KUled, 
lln-' 

Injured, 
1  In— 

Cnl ted  states 

2,267,000 
10,700,000 

8,781,000 
10,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,826,000 

12.000,000 
6,000,000 

rn,  141 
1,700,000 
662,000 
614,000 
800,000 
710,000 

4,000,000 
1,000,000 

447 
966 
1,660 
1,360 
1,070 
1,015 

1,176 
1,000 

28 

Oftrmany 

S66 

200 

616 

Great  Brltatn 

43 

nirHwriaTHl 

347 

Fiance: 

Public  loadi) 

890 

Prlrato  roadn 

S20 

The  SwlM  and  Ansitrtan  flrnres  are  for  1897;  the  rest  are  for  1898.  The  Austrian  figures  include  a  large 
block  of  private  railways.  I  have  not  as  yet  secured  the  separate  data.  The  English  data  as  to 
employees  are  taken  from  The  Engineer,  London,  January  26, 1900;  the  yearly  returns  of  employees 
injured  appear  to  have  been,  till  recently,  very  imperfect. 

It  ifl  made  up  for  the  United  States,  Gtermany,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  and  it  appears  that  a  x>a8senger  is  about  5  times  as  likely  to  be  killed  in 
the  Umted  States  as  in  Germany,  and  about  10  times  as  likely  to  be  injoied, 
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while  a  railway  employee  is  more  than  twice  as  likel]^  to  be  killed  on  onr  roads 
and  13  times  as  likely  to  be  injnred;  bat  a  comparison  of  the  roads  in  Qreat 
Britain  and  Gt«rmany  affords  no  sncb  striking  contrast.  The  result  is  not  the 
other  way;  it  is  in  the  same  direction,  bnt  nownere  near  as  strong,  showing  that 
the  matter  of  ownership  is  not  the  dominant  factor  in  the  statistics  of  accidents. 
In  France  on  the  public  railroads  there  is  1  passenger  killed  to  12,000,000,  and  on 
private  roads  1  to  5,000,000 — ^the  private  system  being  more  than  twice  as  danger- 
oas  so  far  as  killing  {Passengers  is  concerned.  And  1  passenger  is  injured  in  each 
4,000,000  oa  public  roads  and  1  in  each  1,000,000  on  private  roads — 4  times  as  dan- 
gerous on  private  roads  as  on  public  roads  in  France;  and  it  is  also  more  danger- 
ous for  employees  on  the  private  roads. 

Q.  While  you  are  on  that  point,  state  how  these  data  are  made  up. — A.  From 
the  reports  of  the  French  mini8t«r  of  railways. 

Q.  In  proportion  to  the  population  and  miles  of  railroads? — A.  No;  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  In  (Jermanjr  1  passenger  in  10,700,000 
is  killed,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  1  passenger  in  2,267,000,  and  by  a  stiU 
later  report  the  ratio  is  1  passenger  killed  in  every  2,189,000  passengers  carried,  1 
injured  in  each  152,000  passengers;  1  eniployee  killed  in  420  and  1  injured  in  each 
27,  showing  an  increased  danger  in  the  United  States  since  1898. 

There  is  one  thing  further  to  be  said  about  France,  namely:  The  private  roads 
consist  of  the  great  systems,  while  the  public  roads  in  France  are  comparatively 
small  branch  affairs,  and  that  may  account  for  the  difference  in  safety.  I  am  not 
able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  about  that. 

CAPITAUZATION. 

My  next  point  relates  to  capitalization,  and  here  there  is  a  tremendous  contrast. 
The  tendency  with  the  great  private  monopoly  is  to  build  up  capitalisation  year 
after  year,  and  decade  after  decade,  adding  together  the  cost  of  the  ori^nal  plant 
and  the  cost  of  all  improvements,  reconstructions,  etc.,  until,  even  with  honest 
bookkeeping  and  without  any  stock  watering,  the  capitalization,  by  simple  accu- 
mulation and  accretion,  comes  to  be  2  or  3  times  the  actual  worth  of  the  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  That  is  the  face  value,  is  it,  and  not  the  amount 
received  by  the  company? — A.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  actual  cost  put  into 
the  road.  It  accumulates  year  after  year,  till  it  far  exceeds  the  real  value  or  cost 
of  duplication  of  the  plant. 

Q.  Not  the  face  value  of  stock  and  bonds?— A.  No.  When  we  come  to  that,  the 
face  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds,  there  is  a  great  increase  beyond  the  total  capi- 
tal cost— beyond  all  that  has  been  put  into  the  roads — ^a  great  expansion  through 
the  watering  of  stock  and  through  the  inflation  of  values  otherwise  than  by  accu- 
mulation of  worn-out  construction  costs. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  give  illustrations,  as  it  is  so  well  known  to 
be  the  tendency  of  our  raUroads,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  street  railways,  but 
I  might  name  one  of  the  most  conscienceless  cases,  that  of  the  Boston  gas  system, 
where  some  years  ago,  I  think  in  1888,  the  capitalization  was  less  than  $4  per 
thousand  feet  of  output.  That  was  about  fair.  Between  $3  and  $4  capital  per 
thousand  is  the  actual  value  in  large  cities,  according  to  the  gas  experts.  Since 
that  time  the  Boston  companies,  by  a  complex  system  of  consolidation  and  increase 
of  stock  upon  consolidations,  and  leases  and  contracts,  and  so  on,  have  gradually 
worked  their  capitalization  up  until  it  is  $43  per  thousand  feet  of  output,  or  about 
10  times— more  than  10  times — the  fair  capitalization. 

Take  the  Metropolitan  system  of  street  railways  in  New  York.  It  appears  from 
an  estimate  made  last  year,  based  upon  the  testimony  obtained  by  one  or  the  legis- 
lative committees  of  New  York  as  to  the  cost  of  making  railroads  in  New  York 
City,  that  the  market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  lines  owned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Company  was  then  23  times  the  actual  value  or  cost  of  reproduction 
of  the  said  lines,  according  to  the  evidence  given.  That  is  another  very  strong 
case. 

The  prevalence  of  water  in  the  railroad  system  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  the  matter.  Vanderbilt  set  the  pace  in 
consolidating  the  11  roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  and  increased  the  capital- 
ization by  nearly  $9,000,000  in  doing  it,  then  adding  50  per  cent  to  the  stock 
capitalization  of  the  Hudson  road,  of  which  he  was  president;  then  extending  his 
control  over  the  Central  and  adopting  the  same  tactics  there  he  added  80  per  cent 
to  the  New  York  Central;  then  he  consolidated  the  two  roads,  and  in  doing  it 
inflated  the  Central  27  per  cent  more  and  the  Hudson  85  per  cent;  so  that  in  the  4 
years  from  1866  to  1870  he  brought  the  capitalization  up  from  $54,000,000,  which 
was  a  little  more  than  the  total  cost  on  the  books  of  the  company — about  $4,000,000 
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more— to  $103,000,000.    The  total  cost  on  the  books  in  1870  was  under  $70,000  i)er 
mile,  while  under  his  capitalization  it  was  $122,000  per  mile. 

That  example  has  been  followed  to  a  great  extent  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
our  railroad  capitalization  is  now  about  half  water,  or  water  and  wind.  The 
figures  of  construction  and  equipment  cost  given  in  Poor's  Manual  from  time  to 
tme  indicate  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  capitalized  at  about 
double  what  they  could  be  built  and  equipped  for  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  about  the  total  capitalization? — A.  A  little  over  $60,000  a  mUe;  and 
the  actual  value,  according  to  Poor's  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  reproduction,  would 
be  under  $30,000  a  mile. 

Q.  In  round  numbers  what  is  the  total  capitalization  of  the  railroads? — A.  Some- 
thing over  $11,000,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  That  is,  outside  of  the  bonded  debt?— A.  No;  iuclading 
the  bonded  debt. 

Also  includes  the  bonds  in  the  capitalization?— A.  Tes. 
(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  it  fair  to  include  both  the  bonds  and  the  stock  as  capital- 
ization?— A.  Yes.  I  think  so;  for  this  reason:  Take  the  ordinary  manufacturer  or 
business  man  without  any  monopoly,  and  it  is  clear  t^t  he  can  not  make  his 
prices  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  pay  him  a  reasonable  profit  in  a  competitive 
market  on  the  actual  capital  value  or  cost  of  reproduction  of  his  plant.  He  can 
not  mortgage  his  business  and  issue  bonds  and  pay  interest  on  that  out  of  his 
prices  and  still  expect  to  make  a  profit  in  the  way  of  dividends  for  himself.  If  he 
tried  it,  seme  business  man  without  any  bonds  or  mortgage,  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  one  profit  on  the  actual  investment,  would  undersell  him  and  drive 
him  out  of  the  market.  The  merchant,  farmer,  or  manufacturer  can  not  make  his 
customers  pay  interest  on  bonds  equal  to  the  capital  invested  and  dividends  on 
stock  equal  to  the  real  capital  also.  He  has  to  be  satisfied  with  one  profit  on  the 
actual  capital  cost  of  reproduction,  and  that  is  right.  It  places  the  monopolist 
at  a  great  advantage  in  reference  to  the  everyday  business  man,  and  especially 
the  small  people,  if  either  the  bonds  or  stock"  or  both  together  are  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  plant  and  become  a  charge  on  the  community. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Do  you  think  the  present  cost  of  reproduction  of  a  plant  is  a 
fair  test  of  the  capitalization? — A.  I  think  so,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  just  stated. 
It  is  the  test  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist.  The  point  I  wish  to 
bring  out,  though,  is  this:  Not  to  blame  the  railroads  especially,  although  I  do  not 
think  they  have  acted  fairly  in  the  matter,  many  of  them,  yet  they  have  acted  much 
more  fairly  than  the  gas  people  and  street-railway  people  in  many  instances;  but 
I  wish  to  bring  out  the  total  difference  of  policy  under  the  public  systems  where 
there  is  no  water  or  inflation,  no  policy  of.  building  up  capital  from  year  to  year, 
but  exactly  the  opposite  policy  of  reducing  the  capitalization  from  year  to  year 
by  devoting  a  certain  fund  to  paying  it  oflE  so  that  m  the  course  of  20,  or  30,  or  60 
years  the  capitalization  shall  be  extinguished,  and  the  railways  or  other  service 
shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  the  people  at  rates  just  high  enough  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  operation  and  depreciation.  That  is  the  policy  which  is  being  definitely 
carried  out  in  Belg[ium  with  the  railroads,  and  on  the  German  railways,  and  the 
railways  of  Austria-Hungary;  and  France,  even,  has  made  an  agreement  with 
the  railways  whereby  in  the  middle  of  this  twentieth  century  they  are  to  revert  to 
the  State,  as  I  understand  it.  free  of  capital  cost.  The  Swiss  Federal  Council,  in 
giving  their  reasons  for  desiring  public  railways,  made  this  matter  very  emphatic; 
they  said, ' '  Wo  are  surrounded  by  countries  who  are  aiming  to  reduce  rates  to  the 
lowest  practicable  figure.  If  they  do  accomplish  that  in  the  course  of  the  next 
half  century,  and  we  leave  our  roads  to  pile  up  their  capital  year  after  year  as 
they  are  doing,  we  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Our  rates  will  be  so  high 
that  we  can  not  possibly  compete,  and  we  will  not  get  any  through  traflac,  but 
get  absolutely  nothing  except  the  rates  from  our  own  people."  That  was  very 
mflnential,  I  am  told,  in  producing  tlie  remarkable  vote  of  tiwo  to  one  in  favor  of 
the  nationalization  of  railroads  in  Switzerland. 

STOCK  GAMBLING. 

Passing  from  that  point,  the  next  one  is  that  railway  capitalization,  and  especi- 
ally the  stock  part  or  it  under  the  private-monopoly  system,  supplies  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  speculation  and  gambling  which  goes  on  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  industries  and  to  the  detriment  also  of  the 
ideals  of  our  youth.  Just  so  long  as  our  young  men  feel  that  there  is  a  chance  for 
them  to  gain  wealth  by  speculation  instead  of  by  honest  industry,  so  long  will  they 
tnm  to  speculation  instead  of  relying  on  useful  work — to  just  that  extent  we  are 
holding  before  them  a  premium  to  devote  themselves  to  gambling  instead  of  fruit- 
ftil  labor — putting  the  premium  on  activities  which  are  not  nearly  so  beneficial  to 
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the  public,  to  say  the  least,  as  honest  industry  is.  The  public  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  wiping  out  this  railway  stock,  and  gas  stock,  etc. — the  fluctuatincr 
Becurities  on  which  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchanges  rely — cansee  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  speculative  and  gambling  elements  in  our  bnsineBB  life. 

COORDINATION. 

Then,  the  point  of  coordination,  which  I  have  briefly  referred  to  before,  tmt 
wish  to  emphasize  here  in  a  little  different  way.  In  Germany,  Belgium,  New 
Zealand,  and  Austria-Hungary,  where  are  the  systems  I  have  mainly  studied,  the 
railway  service  is  coordinated  with  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  all  other  public 
services  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  aids  the  other  to  the  uteiost.  For  example, 
in  the  European  countries  you  can  telephone  your  telegram,  and  in  some  pluses 
you  can  do  it,  without  charge.  They  regard  the  telephone  as  a  feeder  to  the 
tele^graph,  and  they  use  each  one  of  the  systems  of  transportation  to  help  the 
others. 

ANTAQONISH  OF  INTEREST. 

Now,  this  coordination  and  unity  for  public  service  and  the  public  good,  which 
is  so  natural  to  public  enterprise,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  antagonism  of  interest 
between  a  small  body  of  owners  and  the  public  which  characterizes  private 
monopoly.  From  the  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  owners  an3  the  pnbUc, 
I  believe,  grows  nearly  all  the  evila  that  we  have  experienced  from  private  monop- 
oly, and  also  the  great  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  in  the  public  interest.  It  is 
because  the  owners  wish  profit,  and  have  the  vast  power  which  the  great  public 
monopoly  gives  them  to  enforce  their  will,  that  they  are  able  to  make  these  dis- 
criminating rates  between  big  and  little  snippers  and  between  the  city  and  the 
country.  They  can  discriminate  against  a  man,  a  company,  a  street,  a  town  or 
city,  a  State  or  a  nation.  They  can  make  the  fortune  of  a  city  or  of  a  man,  or 
make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  an  industry.  They  can  ruin  or  build  up  a  city,  man, 
or  State,  and  they  are  prompted  to  use  that  great  power  against  the  public  interest 
because  of  this  antagonism  of  interest  between  the  small  group  and  the  whole. 
That  antagonism  does  not  exist  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  any  of  the 
countries  where  the  railroads  and  telegraph,  and  so  on,  are  owned  by  the  State, 
and  under  the  best  systems  it  does  not  exist  at  all. 

THE  TEST  OP  MOVEMENT. 

My  next  x>oint  is  one  that  is  somewhat  novel,  but  I  think  I  may  perhaps  make  clear 
what  is  in  my  mind  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main  differ- 
ences, and  perhaps  the  whole  difference,  between  a  man  and  a  piece  of  stone  is  a 
difference  of  movement.  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  movement  among  the  parti- 
cles of  the  stone  or  it  would  be  down  to  the  zero  of  total  cold — a  little  heat  move- 
ment— but  the  rock  is  not  able  to  move  itself;  it  has  none  of  the  motions  which 
we  call  life.  And  those  differences  which  distinguish  a  man  and  a  rock  exist  in 
a  less  degree  between  one  man  and  another,  and  between  one  nation  and  another. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  nation  that  has  the  greatest,  freest,  and  most  har- 
monious movement  of  its  molecules  among  themselves  is  the  most  advanced 
nation,  the  farthest  removed  from  inanimate  existence.  This  motion  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  nation — its  citizens  and  their  possessions — produces  what  may  be 
called  social  thought,  wealth,  activity  of  every  kind,  and  social  progress.  The 
amount  of  free,  harmonious  motion  among  the  molecules  of  society  being  one  of 
the  basic  tests  of  civilization  and  evolution,  it  is  fair  to  ask  which  of  the  two  sys- 
tems under  consideration  conduces  most  to  such  molecular  motion.  When  we 
compare  the  two  systems  in  respect  to  this  matter  of  social  dynamics  we  find  that 
the  public  system  greatly  excels  in  its  facilitation  of  the  molecular  movements 
that  underlie  and  create  social  heat,  thought,  life,  and  progress.  Take  a  couple  of 
illustrations.  In  1869,  the  year  before  Great  Britain  made  the  telegraph  public, 
there  was  one  telegram  to  each  five  persons;  in  this  country  at  the  same  time 
there  was  one  telegram  to  each  three  persons.  England  made  her  telegraph  a 
part  of  the  public  post,  and  now  there  are  two  telegrams  per  capita  in  Eng^land 
and  about  one  in  this  country.  In  other  words._  when  both  systems  were  private 
we  were  nearly  twice  as  far  along  in  the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  as 
England,  but  when  she  changed  to  the  public  system  and  we  kept  on  with  the 
private  system  she  gained  on  us  and  passed  us.  so  that  her  movement  of  thought 
along  the  electric  wire  is  double  ours.  New  Zealand  and  some  of  the  Austr^ian 
colonies  also  have  two  telegrams  per  capita  where  we  have  but  on^. 
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Again,  taking  railroftd  movement.  In  1888  a  comparison  was  made  between 
Oennsny  Euid  the  United  States  and  it  was  fonnd  that  the  United  States  had 
nearly  7  passenger  tri^s  per  capita  to  5.8  in  Germany.  Bnt  in  1899,  comparing 
the  records,  there  are  just  abont  10  passenger  trips  in  the  United  States  and  just 
about  10  in  Germany  also;  almost  exactly  alike,  thongh  the  G«rman  figure  is  a 
fraction  above  onrs.  So  that  again  in  the  raib:oad  movement  the  change  to  pub- 
lic ownership  has  enabled  Germany  to  gain  greatly  upon  ns  and  even  surpass  us 
in  that  movement,  in  spite  of  the  much  greater  general  activity  in  the  United 
States;  industries  which  are  private  in  both  countres  or  public  in  both  countries, 
like  the  post,  showing  very  much  greater  vitality  andmovement  here  than  in  Gter- 
many.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  public  ownership  increases,  social  movement  and 
vitahty.  Take  the  telegraph — our  telegraph  system  confines  itself  to  the  better 
districts,  and  the  companies  are  not  to  oe  blamed  for  doing  it  at  all;  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  system  built  for  profit  that  it  must  confine  itself  to  the  profitable  routes. 
It  does  not  put  lines  into  the  rural  districts  where  lines  will  not  pay;  it  can  not  do 
it.  The  Ehiglish  private  companies  did  the  same  thing  before  1870,  but  when  the 
lines  were  transferred  to  the  State  one  of  the  first  things  the  Government  did  was 
to  extend  them  very  greatly.  They  more  than  doubled  the  facilities,  lines,  and 
instruments,  and  the  facilities  were  increased  many  fold  by  making  every 
post-ofSce  and  xK>st-box  a  depository  where  a  telegram  conld  be  placed.  So  the 
difference  is  inherent  in  the  two  systems,  without  any  blame  at  all  being  placed 
on  the  private  system  that  must  naturally  and  necessarily  promote  first  the  private 
interests. 

Another  striking  illustration  which  must  not  be  neglected  is  what  took  place  in 
Austria-Hungary  in  1889,  when  the  zone  system  was  introduced.  Rates  were 
reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  trafSc  more  than  doubled  in  the 
first  year — an  enormous  increase  in  the  wealth-creating  and  thought-producing, 
sympathy -developing,  civiUzation-makinK  activities  of  the  nation. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  in  England,  when  she  took  the  telegraph  and  increased 
the  facilities  and  lowered  the  rates  from  one-third  to  one-luuf ,  tne  result  was  an 
increase  in  traffic  which  doubled  the  number  of  messages  in  less  than  2  years,  and 
doubled  the  word-miles  in  1  year.  The  term ' '  word-mile  "  corresponds  to  the  "  ton- 
mile  "  in  freight  transportation  and  the  passenger-mile  in  passenger  traffic.  One 
word  going  1  mile  is  a  word-nule. 

DIFFUSION  OP  WIALTH. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  a  moment  of  the  question  of  wealth  diffusion — ^the  effects 
of  the  two  systems  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  private  system 
tends  to  the  congestion  of  wealth,  and  not  to  the  diffusion  of  it.  Our  railroads  and 
telegraphs  are  recognized  without  dispute  as  being  large  creators  of  great  fortunes, 
and  the  railroads,  at  least,  are  indisputably  largely  connected  with  the  growth  of 
other  great  monopolies  which  tend  to  the  congestion  of  wealth.  Many  of  the 
trusts  in  their  inception  owe  their  growth  and  power  to  railroad  favoritism.  The 
beef  combine,  for  example,  and  the  oil  trust,  and  so  on. 

After  a  trust  is  once  on  its  legs  the  removal  of  railway  privileges  might  not 
break  it  down  in  many  instances,  but  so  far  as  the  origin  of  trusts  is  concerned  a 
private  railway  system  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  with  many  trusts  and 
combines  the  railroad  system  is  of  great  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
power. 

While  I  am  on  that  matter  of  trusts,  however,  I  want  to  say  I  am  not  one  of 
thoee  who  believe  that  public  ownership  or  complete  control  of  the  railroads 
would  abolish  the  trust  evil.  I  do  not  believe  that  taking  away  the  protection  of 
the  tariff  from  trusts  would  do  it.  Neither  am  I  in  favor  of  destroying  the  trusts, 
bat  only  of  molding  them  into  good  forms  and  directing  their  energies  in  proper 
channels.  I  think  u>at  the  organization  of  capital  is  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
of  the  age,  and  that  trusts,  on  the  whole,  represent  a  movement  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress. _  &ch  trust  is  a  brotherhood  or  cooperation  on  the  inside.  It  gets  rid  of  the 
conflict  between  the  different  manufacturers  or  producers  who  enter  it,  but  inten- 
sifies the  antagonism  that  is  left  between  that  group  and  other  groups  and  the 
public. 

Now,  if  we  carry  the  process  of  trust  making  a  little  further — the  same  process 
of  organization  of  industry  and  cooperation — if  we  extend  the  limits  of  the  trust 
idea  in  some  way  so  that  it  shall  cooperate  not  only  internally  but  externally, 
we  have  solved  the  trust  problem,  and  I  tl^nk  that  can  be  done  vrithout  seri- 
OOB  break  simply  by  good  laws  of  taxation  and  other  laws  which  shall  make  the 
advantages  of  organizing  capital  on  the  lines  of  cooperative  industry  so  great 
and  the  disadvantages  of  organizing  on  competitive  and  antagonistio  and  anti- 
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pnblio  lines  so  great  that  capital  will  volnntarilv,  of  its  own  motion,  tend  to 
organize  along  cooperative  lines  instead  of  antipublic  lines.  For  example,  take 
the  ordinary  level  of  taxation  on  common  competitive  business  as  a  median  level, 
and  for  antipublic  aggregations  of  capital  that  refuse  to  open  their  books  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  refuse  to  cooperate  or  to  allow  prices  and  wages  to  be  fixed  by  a 
board  of  arbitration  or  public  tribunal — for  such  aggressive  combines  umke  the 
taxes  higher  and  higher  m  proportion  to  their  size  and  antagonistic  spirit.  On  the 
other  hand  combinations  that  would  open  their  books  to  the  public  and  allow  the 
fixing  of  profits  and  wages  and  prices  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  either  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  or  by  a  board  of  arbitration,  should  have  rates  of  taxation  below  the 
median  level — urates  progressively  lower  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  combine 
and  the  de^ee  of  public  spirit  and  cooperative  method  manifested  by  it.  By 
such  taxation  cooperative  organization  would  be  encouraged  and  aggressive 
organization  repressed.  The  motive  of  trust  formation  is  profit.  So  long  as 
profit  is  linked  with  aggressive,  antipublic  organization,  capital  will  flow  in  that 
direction.  If  we  can  sever  profit  from  that  sort  of  organization  and  attach  it  to 
cooperative,  open-hearted,  public-spirited  organization,  capital  will  unite  in 
cooperative  forms.  This  change  in  the  incidence  of  profit  can  be  made  bjr  well- 
adjusted  progressive  taxes — aggressive  combinations  can  be  taxed  so  heavily  that 
it  vyill  mean  loss  instead  of  profit,  leaving  cooperative  combination  the  only  form 
of  organization  from  which  the  promoters  and  participants  can  derive  a  profit. 

In  some  such  wa^  as  that  I  think  we  can  solve  the  trust  problem  alon^  the  line 
of  voluntary  association  instead  of  along  lines  of  repression,  or  of  pubhc  owner- 
ship of  manufactures. 

Now  a  word  more  about  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  all  tb6se  countries,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Austria-Hungary ,  and  so  on,  the  railroads  and  telegrs^phs  and  tele- 
phones are  instruments  of  wealth  diflfusion,  not  millionaire  mills  nor  pauper  fac- 
tories. They  do  not  manufacture  great  fortunes  for  individuals  and  they  do  not 
force  together  large  populations  in  the  slums  of  cities. 

The  policy  of  New  Zealand  is  definitely  and  expressly  in  favor  of  wealth  diffu- 
sion. Everywhere  in  New  Zealand  the  people  and  ofiicials  express  the  intent  "  to 
have  no  millionaires  or  paupers."  They  administer  the  railroad  system  and  every 
other  public  system,  including  the  land  system,  with  direct  reference  to  that 
intent—to  diffuse  wealth — and  that  is  the  reason  the  railroads  carry  the  unem- 
ployed below  cost  and  give  them  work  in  cooperative  groups,  and  help  to  keep  up 
wages  by  cutting  out  the  profits  of  great  contractors,  and  so  on. 

They  deal  with  trusts,  as  Germany  does  also  to  some  extent,  by  threatening 
that  if  they  do  not  make  fair  prices,  low  rates  will  be  g^ven  to  small  concerns  at  a 
longer  distance,  and  so  bring  compef  tive  products  to  cut  down  the  prices  of  the 
combinations.  They  make  a  direct  effort  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  vast 
power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

DEMOCRACY. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  attitude  of  these  two  systems,  public  ownership  and  pri- 
vate monopoly,  in  regard  to  democracy.  The  whole  trend  of  history  in  our  cen- 
tury is  toward  democracy  in  political  life,  and  I  suppose  none  of  us  Americans 
would  dispute  the  wisdom  of  that  tendency.  We  all  believe,  I  presume,  in  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded — to  protect,  the  people  against  injustice,  sure  to 
result  if  great  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the'  few — arbitrary,  irresponsible  power; 
and  to  develop  and  educate  the  people  through  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of 
self-government.  These  reasons  apply  just  as  truly,  I  think,  to  industry  as  they 
do  to  jwlitics.  Arbitrary  industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leads  to  oppres- 
sion just  as  surely  as  arbitrary  political  power.  Political  justice  requires  that 
every  member  of  the  political  group  of  reasonable  age  and  discretion  shall  have  a 
voice  in  the  political  control  of  the  group,  and  industrial  justice  requires  that 
every  member  of  an  industrial  group  of  reasonable  age  and  discretion  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  industrial  control,  helping  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  group  and 
elect  its  officers.  The  educational  reason  also  applies  with  full  force  to  the  democ- 
ratization of  industry,  for  quite  as  much  development  of  mind  and  character  is 
to  be  attained  through  sharing  the  responsibilities  of  industrial  government  as 
by  participating  in  political  government.  Moreover,  real  political  democracy  is 
hardly  possible  where  you  have  industrial  aristocracy  or  the  concentration  of 
industrial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  If  a  few  men  control  the  great  railway 
systems,  telegraphs,  and  so  on,  they  will  necessarily  have  an  enormous  control 
not  only  over  industry,  but  indirectly  over  political  and  social  affairs;  so  that  pea:- 
fect  and  real  equality  before  the  law  and  equal  sovereignty  or  democracy  in 
government  can  hardly  be  secvired  unless  democracy  in  Industry  is  joined  with 
democracy  in  politics. 
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In  fact  I  believe  that  the  trnderlying  canse  of  the  great  unrest  of  onr  time  is 
that  we  have  experienced  an  enormouB  progress  in  the  accumulation  and  diffusion 
of  Intelligence,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  political  power  at  the  same  time  with  an 
ever  intensifying  congestion  of  power  and  wealth  in  the  industrial  field;  and  the 
two  things  can  not  coexist;  they  are  incompatible.  Democracy  of  intelligence 
can  not  continue  side  by  side  with  aristocracy  and  concentration  of  power  m 
industry. 

So  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  fundamental  importance  to  consider  the  attitude 
.of  the  two  systems  in  this  relation,  and  it  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  publicly 
owned  monopoly  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  democracy 
than  the  private  monoiwly.  The  whole  people  own  the  public  plant.  The 
employees  and  all  the  citizens  are  copartners  and  coowners.  All  have  a  voice  in 
the  management  and  aU  receive  a  share  in  the  profits  and  benefits,  whereas  tmder 
the  private  system  the  power  and  profits  belong  to  a  few. 

If  you  should  run  over  the  list  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union,  or  take 
the  names  of  the  leading  men  in  the  railway  systems,  you  would  see  how  deeply 
true  it  is  that  the  great  fortunes  are  clustering  about  these  monopolies,  because 
they  are  produced  by  and  fostered  by  these  monopolies; 

Tlie  very  reason  men  try  to  get  a  big  monopoly  is  that  it  enables  them  to  obtain 
more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  services  they  render,  and  more  than  they 
could  get  in  an  open  competitive  market,  and  just  so  long  as  they  have  private 
monopolies  they  will  be  able  to  get  more  than  a  fair  remuneration. 

PEIVATE  MONOPOLY  HEANS  SOVEEKiaN  POWER  IN  PRIVATE  HANDS. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  point  as  clear  and  definite  as  I  can.  Not  only  does  a 
private  monopoly  in  these  great  industries  antagonize  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  tend  to  establish  the  principles  of  aristocracy — concentration  of  power  and 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few — but  it  also  involves  the  exercise  of  what  is  truly 
sovereign  power  by  private  individuals  in  private  interest. 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  other  economists  are  agreed  that  the  charts  of  monop- 
olies engaged  in  essential  services  are  really  in  the  nature  of  taxation;  and  taxa- 
tion is  certainly  a  sovereign  power.  Monopoly  of  a  great  public  utility,  like 
transportatidn,  involves  the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  community.  I  would 
go  a  Qttle  farther  and  say  that  the  great  monopolists  are  able  not  merely  to  tax 
the  people,  but  to  tax  them  without  representation  and  for  private  purposes;  the 
people  are  not  represented  in  the  body  that  fixes  the  monopoly  taxes,  and  the 
taxes  go  into  private  treasuries.  Now,  taxation  without  representation  was  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution;  and  the  insignificance  of  the  taxation  then  in  question, 
compared  to  the  taxation  which  the  masses  of  the  people  are  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  the  monopolies  now,  is  very  evident.  If  this  taxation,  levied  by  our 
home  monopolies,  was  levied  by  an  outside  power  across  the  water,  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  this  country  without  doubt.  But  we  are  estopped  from  any 
revolution,  or  any  serious  objection  so  long  as  the  laws  remain  as  they  are, 
because  we  have  assented  to  the  growth  of  this  system,  and  we  are  almost  as 
much  responsible  for  it  as  the  railroads  and  telegraphs  themselves. 

But  further,  it  is  not  only  taxation  without  representation,  but  for  private  pur- 
poses, and  please  note  that  no  lepslature  in  the  civilized  world  has  power  to  do 
that.  That  is  not  merely  sovereign  power — that  is  ultra  sovereign  power — ^power 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  accredited  sovereign  under  free  institutions,  under  con- 
stitutional government. 

In  the  second  place,  the  control  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commerce  in  foreign 
goods  in  competition  with  domestic  products  which  we  call  the  tariff— the  pro- 
tective tariff — ^is  a  sovereigrn  power,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  the  railroads  are  able 
to  nullify  or  to  make  duties  of  that  kind  inoperative,  usurping  thereby  the  sov- 
ereign ^wer  of  regulating  international  trade  and  even  overruling,  in  effect,  the 
regmations  imposed  by  Congress  to  govern  such  trade. 

In  the  third  place,  the  railroads  can  make  and  unmake  cities;  they  can  make 
and  unmake  private  fortunes,  and  even  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
State  or  section  of  the  country.  That,  again,  appears  to  be  a  power  that  should 
not  be  lodged  anywhere  but  in  a  sovereign,  and  hardly  there.  I  can  not  con- 
ceive how,  under  free  institutions,  that  power  should  exist  anywhere.  The  aim 
should  be  equalization 'and  not  the  making  or  marring  of  one  person,  city,  or 
State  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Again,  great  monopolies  are  able  to  exert  a  very  large  control  over  our  govern- 
ments themselves.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  great  railroads, 
particularly  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  carry  the  legislatures  in 
their  vest  pockets;  and  one  of  our  legal  writers,  Mr.  Lawson,  writing  on  railroad 
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law  some  time  ago,  warned  the  Btadent  of  railway  decisions  not  to  pay  mnch 
attention  to  what  the  supreme  court  of  PennsylTania  said  on  railroad  matters, 
because,  so  far  as  he  could  make  out,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  the  supreme 
court  in  Pennsylvania  about  as  successfully  as  they  did  their  own  trains.  There 
is  some  good  ground  for  such  statements  as  that. 

Vanderbilt  used  practically  to  own  and  control  the  New  York  lejcislatare  tmtil 
Fisk  and  Gould  came  on  the  carpet,  and  then  it  was  a  qiiestion  which  of  the  two 
great  railroad  interests  should  get  its  bills  through  and  carry  its  points  in  conrt 
and  legislature;  but  until  there  is  a  fight  between  great  monopolists  the  legisla- 
ture usually  yields  to  the  persuasions  of  any  great  monopoly. 

Even  in  Massachusetts,  where  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  pretty  good  state  of 
affairs,  we  find  it  practically  impossible  to  do  anything  effective  in  the  legislature 
against  the  railroads,  or  the  street  railways,  or  the  great  gas  and  electric  light 
interests.  When  we  did  succeed,  after  several  years'  effort,  in  getting  a  gas  and 
electric  light  law  permitting  the  cities  to  establish  municipal  plants,  the  monopo- 
lists succeeded  in  putting  in  a  clause  which  nearly  nullified  the  benefit  of  the 
law  by  making  the  conditions  so  severe  that  towns  and  cities  have  found 
it  very  difi&cult  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  law  establishing  the  State  board  of 
gas  and  electric  light  commissioners  was  drawn  by  the  attorney  of  the  ^as 
monopoly — drawn  to  protect  the  companies  and  put  the  public  to  sleep,  while 
giving  it  little  real  benefit.  And  when  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  legislature 
all  over  the  country  to  study  public  gas  plants  and  electric-Ught  plants,  they 
took  the  attorney  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies  along,  and  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  it  was  shown  that  the  gas  attorney  wrote  the  report,  and  of 
course  the  report  did  not  say  anything  very  favorable  to  public  ownership.  The 
superintendents  of  two  or  three  places  wrote  letters  objecting  and  saying  they 
haid  been  totally  misrepresented;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  gasworks  in 
Bichmond  wrote  that  the  report  contained  positive  lying  and  totally  misrepre- 
sented the  facts. 

Gk>vernor  Pingree  said,  after  his  en)erience  as  mayor  of  Detroit,  that  the  street 
railways  owned  the  council  body  ana  soul.  They  would  pay  |3.000  for  a  member 
and  even  tried  to  buy  the  mayor  himself,  offered  him  |75,000  to  sign  a  bill,  and 
another  time  the  monopolies  offered  him  a  trip  around  the  world  if  he  would  do 
something  they  wanted  him  to.  In  city  after  city  and  State  after  State  we  have 
the  testimony  that  these  great  monopoUes  are  exerting  their  influence  to  control 
the  government. 

In  all  these  ways  therefore  the  private  monopolies  involve  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereign power,  and  in  some  cases  even  ultra  sovereign  power,  and  such  power 
ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  private  hands.  Only  the  people  have  a  right  to  own 
the  great  monopolies,  for  only  the  i)eople  have  a  right  to  sovereign  power. 

JtlBTIOE,  aOOD  OOVEENHENT,  AND  OBEDIENCE  TO  LAW. 

Public  ownership  tends  to  justice  by  eliminating  personal  discrimination  in 
rates,  by  making  fairer  rates  to  develop  the  country  in  every  way,  and  by  treat- 
ing the  employees  in  a  more  just  and  humane  manner  as  a  rule.  The  tendency 
is  to  increase  wages  and  shorten  hours.  The  aim  and  purpose  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  justice  than  where  personal  interests  dominate  the  policy  of 
the  system. 

As  to  good  government:  In  the  fifst  place,  so  far  as  the  pressure  upon  legisla- 
tive government  is  concerned,  the  removal  of  the  great  private  monopolies  would 
clearly  abolish  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  present  diflaculties  with  legisla- 
tive bodies;  but  when  we  come  to  the  administrative  side  of  the  government  we 
are  met  by  the  diffilculty  of  an  increase  of  patronage,  which  nndonbtedly  is  a 
very  great  and  serious  danger,  and  which  makes  me  feel  that  we  are  not  yet 
ready  for  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country,  because  that  difficulty 
could  only  be  overcome,  I  believe,  through  a  state  of  public  sentiment  so  earnest 
and  so  intelligent  as  to  secnre  a  complete  enforcement  of  thorough  civil-service 
rales. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  in  the  republic  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  a 
large  extent  it  has  been  overcome  in  the  republics  of  Austi-alia  with  the  railroad, 
tele^aph,  and  telephone  systems.  There  is  still  some  difficulty  with  it  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  there  is  still  necessity  in  New  Zealand  for  carefnl  wateh,  although 
they  have  very  thorough  civil-service  rules,  and  they  are  well  lived  up  to. 

In  Germany  there  has  not  betn  nearly  so  much  trouble  on  this  account,  because 
they  adopted  a  thorough  civil-service  system  at  the  time  they  put  the  railroads 
into  public  hands,  and  the  power  of  the  Government  has  been  such,  that  the 
system  has  been  excellently  carried  out. 
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In  the  English  telegraph  and  poet  and  other  public  services  we  have  x)erhaps 
the  very  best  example,  or  one  or  the  best,  of  the  thorough  enforcement  of  good 
civil-service  regulations,  so  that  a  change  of  party  in  Great  Britain  involves  no 
change  except  that  of  forty-odd  heads  of  departments  who  control  the  political 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  there  is  no  change  of  employees  or  subordinate 
officials  whatever. 

We  have  in  this  country  in  the  post-office  some  civil-service  rules  in  force  to  a 
certain  very  limited,  and,  I  think,  seriously  defective,  extent;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
eay  there  is  a  tendency  just  now  toward  retrogression.  Nevertheless,  it  is  simply 
a  difficulty  in  the  administration,  which  a  thorough  org^anization  can  overcome 
as  has  been  proved  by  experience  in  other  lands. 

England  is  quite  as  democratic,  on  the  whole,  as  America,  in  spite  of  the  fig- 
urehead of  the  Crown.  New  Zealand  is  certainly  fully  as  democratic  as  America, 
and  they  have  solved  this  problem.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  it  also,  and  I 
think  we  can  solve  it  at  any  time  the  people  are  aroused  sufficiently  to  demand  it. 

Moreover,  the  transfer  of  great  interests  to  public  ownership  in  a  community 
of  reasonable  civic  interest  and  enlightenment  creates  one  of  the  strongest  influ- 
ences tending  to  secure  thorough  ciWl-service  regulations,  because  it  makes  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  such  regulations  so  much  greater  that*  if  the  people 
have  any  intelligence  and  civic  patriotism  at  all,  they  will  require  honest  and 
careful  administration,  and  the  wider  and  more  important  the  public  business  is 
the  more  likely  a  really  intelligent  people  is  to  demand  good  civil  service. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  the  people.  If  they  are  in  the 
state  of  civilization  that  New  York  City  is  at  the  present  time,  large  mono^lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  are  not  proper,  for  the  city  has  not  yet  shown  itself 
capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion.    I  ho^e  and  believe  they  will  in  the  near  future. 

In  England — take  Glasgow  and  Birmingham — the  increase  of  public  ownership 
of  great  monopolies  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  moving  towaid 
the  political  purification  of  those  cities,  because  the  people  were  in  a  condition 
where  the  vast  increase  of  interests  awakened  their  civic  patriotism  to  new  eflfort. 
They  said,  *'  Look  here,  the  basiness  in  the  hands  of  public  servants  is  getting  so 
tremendously  important  it  will  not  do  to  let  this  thing  be  run  by  a  nng.  We 
must  see  that  it  is  run  honestly  and  fairly,  and  we  must  rouse  ourselves  and  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  for  honest  men."  And  they  have  done  it,  and  it  has  purified 
those  governments.  The  mayor  of  Birmingham  some  years  ago  wrote  an  article 
in  one  of  our  leading  reviews  in  which  he  attributed  a  large  part  of  the  political 
development  and  purification  of  Birmingham  to  the  increase  of  public  ownership 
in  that  city. 

PUBLIC  OWNEKSHIP  OF  THE    GOVEENMKNT    ESSENTIAL    TO    EEAL    FOBLIO  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  OTHEK  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.)  Should  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  become 
universal  and  controlled  by  the  civil  service,  as  you  have  just  described,  would 
not  that  build  up  an  office  class  that  would  cause  a  g^reat  deal  of  unrest? — A.  May 
I  say  just  a  word  more  about  this  other  matter,  and  then  deal  with  that.  I  want 
to  add  on  the  patronage  point  that,  while  we  are  considering  this  subject  of  the 
political  aspects  of  public  ownership,  it  seems  to  me  very  essential  to  note  the 
difference  between  public  ownership  and  Government  ownership.  The  two  are 
not  the  same,  are  not  identical.  For  example,  Russia  has  Government  ownership 
of  railroads,  but  she  has  no  real  public  ownership,  although  the  railroads  are 
largely  administered  in  the  public  interest.  She  has  no  real  public  ownership, 
because  the  people  or  the  public  does  not  own  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  private  monopoly,  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  is  a  private 
monopoly.  Philadelphia,  they  sometimes  say,  used  to  have  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  gas  works,  but  from  my  studies  of  Philadelphia  I  do  not  think 
there  was  really  public  ownership  of  ^as  works  there  in  any  true  sense,  because 
the  people  did  not  own  the  councils;  private  monopolies  owned  the  councils  and 
not  the  people,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  councils  refused  to  submit  the  question 
of  leasing  the  works  to  a  referendum.  Mass  meetings  were  held,  and  there  were 
tremendous  protests  through  the  press.  I  think  every  paper  in  the  city  appealed 
to  conncils  to  submit  the  lease  to  the  people  to  see  whether  they  would  vote  for  it 
or  not,  and  the  councils  would  not  even  do  that.  They  would  not  allow  the  lease 
to  go  to  the  people  on  referendum. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  between  public  ownership  and  Government 
ownership,  the  argument  I  have  been  making  about  public  ownership — while  it 
applies  in  a  certain  degree  to  Government  ownership,  in  proportion  as  Government 
ownership  is  real  pubUc  ownership  and  not  private— does  not  apply  to  the  system 
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of  Government  ownership  where  the  Government  itself  is  really  a  private  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  a  political  ring  or  machine,  so  that  the  first  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial point  to  keep  m  view  in  considering  public  ownership  is  that  the  people  mnst 
have  public  ownership  of  the  Government,  must  own  their  councils  and  their 
legislatures,  before  they  can  hope  to  make  a  success  of  the  public  ownership  of 
inauatrial  monopolies.  The  Ghavemment  itself  is  a  monopoly  and  a  public  utility, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  public  ownership  of  monopolies  and  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  includes  as  its  most  important  element  the  public  ownership  of  the 
Government.  Now ,  complete  public  ownership  of  the  Government  involves  civil- 
service  reform,  and  I  think  it  involves  also  a  system  of  direct  nominations  and 
direct  legislation,  so  that  the  people  can  at  all  times  control  their  representatives 
and  their  administrative  oflScers;  so  that  if  they  do  what  the  people  do  not  want, 
the  people  can  call  them  down  (just  as  we  can  stop  our  agent  or  architect  if  he 
attempts  to  act  in  our  business  in  a  way  we  do  not  approve) ,  or  if  the  representa- 
tives refuse  to  do  what  the  people  desire,  the  people  can  instruct  or  compel  them 
to  do  as  they  wish,  or  enact  the  popular  will  into  law  at  the  polls  in  spite  of  coun- 
cils and  legislatures.  That  is  a  fundamental  element  in  the  philosophy  of  public 
ownership,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

AN   OFFIUK  CLASS. 

Now,  your  question  was  in  regard  to  the  building  uj)  of  a  great  oflBce  class.  I 
think  that  is  a  serious  diflBculty.  At  the  same  time,  if  this  matter  I  have  just 
been  speaking  of  is  duly  regarded,  there  is  nothing  alarming  about  an  office  class. 
Those  public  servants  under  a  fair  system  of  civilservice  would  be  as  free  as  the 
present  servants  of  the  great  monopolists,  and  I  think  freer.  They  could  vote  as 
they  chose.  In  fact,  take  the  carriers  in  the  post-office  now.  They  do  not  vote 
all  one  way  by  any  means.  They  are  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Populists, 
Prohibitionists,  Social  Democrats,  Union  party  men.  and  nonpartisans,  and  they 
are  not  discharged  because  of  their  political  affiliations.  Public  employees  are 
freer  now  as  a  rule  than  the  employees  of  private  corporations;  and  when  the 
people  really  become  aroused  to  the  need  for  good  civil  service,  public  employees 
will  be  perfectly  free  to  vote  as  they  please.  So  lon^  aa  they  do  their  work  well 
they  will  be  sure  of  their  places  no  matter  what  their  irolitics  may  be,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  employees  of  our  private  monopolies.  New  Zealand 
is  our  best  example,  perhaps.  The" English  telegraph  is  very  good;  but  the  New 
Zealand  railways  and  telegraphs  and  telephones  treat  their  employees  in  such  a 
way  that  they  feel — the  universal  testimony  is  that  they  feel  absolutely  free,  not 
merely  to  vote  as  they  please,  but  to  criticise  their  own  G')vernment.  Every 
railway  officer  and  employee  has  a  vote  in  electing  the  appeal  board  or  arbitra- 
tion court  that  settles  all  questions  between  employees  and  the  Government.  It 
is  a  bit  of  real  industrial  democracy.  Any  employee  wlio  is  discharged  can  appeal 
to  the  judicial  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the  justness  of  the  dismissal,  or  if  he  is 
degraded,  or  his  wages  are  changed,  or  if  he  is  not  treated  rightlj'  in  any  way,  he 
can  appeal  to  the  board  to  determine  the  justice  of  the  ca.se.  It  is  a  court  in  full 
power,  and  the  employees  have  far  more  liberty,  both  industrially  and  politically, 
than  they  have  under  our  system  of  private  monopoly.  There  is  little  or  no  tend- 
ency, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  either  in  the  English  telegraph  or  in  the 
German  public  systems  to  exert  even  the  slightest  control  over  the  politics  or 
religion  of  employees.    In  New  Zealand  there  is  absolutely  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  you  take  into  consideration  in  that  analysis  the 
contrast  between  the  conditions  in  a  new  country  like  New  Zealand  and  the  con- 
ditions in  our  own  country? — A.  Yes;  I  admit  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  in 
this  country  to  organize  and  carry  on  a  thoroughly  good  system,  both  because  of 
its  size  and  because  it  has  got  to  running  in  ruts  that  are  not  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  the  problem  can  be  solved  on  the  same  lines  here  as  elsewhere. 
America  is  used  to  larger  affairs  than  other  countries,  and  her  strength  is  greater 
than  theirs,  as  well  as  her  difficulties.  Moreover,  the  size  of  our  railway  systems 
multiplies  and  intensifies  the  evils  of  private  monopoly  in  transportation,  magni- 
fying the  need  of  public  ownership  in  even  greater  proportion  than  the  difficulty 
of  it.    Everything  is  on  a  large  scale — system,  strength,  need,  difficulty. 

(^.  Now,  doesn't  that  reacn  the  point  where  you  can  consider  the  question 
which  I  asked  this  morning,  that  perhaps  the  greater  extent  of  mileage  and  conse- 
quently vaster  extent  of  the  problem  itself  in  America . — A.  (Interrupting). 

Would  make  it  more  difficulty 

Q.  Would  tend  to  approach  u  question  of  impossibility? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 
Tlie  difficulties  resulting  from  size  do  not  really  affect  the  question  of  public 
ownership  as  compared  with  private  ownership  in  the  same  country,  for  those 
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difScnlties  apply  to  private  roads  as  well  as  public.  In  any  ^ven  country,  what- 
ever its  size,  if  part  of  the  i)eople  can  own  and  operate  a  railway  system,  surely 
the  whole  people  should  be  able  to  accomplish  as  much  as  a  psurt  of  the  people 
can.  It  would  be  a  colossal  undertaking,  if  we  contemplated  the  taking  of  the 
railroad  system,  telegraph  and  telephone,  etc.,  aU  at  one  gulp;  it  would  be  almost 
like  a  man  trying  to  eat  a  dinner  at  one  mouthful,  but  under  any  fairly  arranged 
system  of  transfer,  such  as  that  organized  in  Prussia,  for  example,  we  would  take 
one  great  line  at  a  time,  and  organize  that  thoroughly  on. the  basis  of  the  present 
employees  and  officers,  superintendents,  managers,  etc.,  as  agents,  to  operate  for 
a  big  bodv  of  stockholders,  the  whole  people,  instead  of  operating  as  at  present 
for  a  small  body  of  stockholders.  That  is  the  only  difference  so  far  as  the  oi)era- 
tion  is  concerned.  Now,  then,  if  the  big  body  of  stockholders,  the  people,  get 
sense  enough — it  is  only  a  c|uestion  of  intelligence — get  sense  enough  to  make 
proper  by-laws  and  regulations  so  that  these  agents  will  run  the  thing  under 
reasonable  conditions,  I  think  they  can  run  the  system  for  the  big  body  of  stock- 
holders just  as  intelligently  and  just  as  honestly  as  for  a  little  body  of  stock- 
holders— more  honestly  probable,  for  they  would  not  be  under  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  make  private  concessions,  rebates,  etc. ,  as  they  are  now.  Then,  of  course, 
there  must  be  good  civil  service  rules  to  prevent  dismissals  without  cause;  you 
would  have  to  have  that  at  the  start.  Then,  after  some  experience  with  the  one 
system,  we  can  do  as  Prussia  did,  take  others  gradually,  and  we  can  give  fair 
prices  for  the  roads,  I  think,  in  the  same  way  that  Pmsisia  did.  We  can  say  to 
the  railroads,  "estimate  what  you  ought  to  have  for  your  road,  and'if  it  is  fair  we 
will  pay  it,  but  we  warn  you  to  be  fair,  otherwise  we  will  apply  to  you  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition,  which  you  admire  so  much,  until  you  are  ready  to  do  what 
is  fair."  In  that  way  Prussia  bought  her  railroads  for  very  reasonable  value, 
fair  to  the  owners  and  fair  to  the  people.  We  could  do  something  like  that, 
although  perhaps  we  could  not  get  entirely  satisfactory  terms  without  a  pre- 
liminary process  of  legislation  to  squeeze  out  some  of  the  water  in  our  railroad 
capital. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  hands  are  there  estimated  to  be  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Oh,  I  think  something  like  800,000  or  over. 

(^.  Suppose  that  800,000  people  were  under  one  party's  control  or  management, 
which  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  the  appointments  under  whatever  party 
was  in  power,  how  would  yon  eliminate  the  sectional  question  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
asked  you  about  this  morning — preferences  of  section  rates,  or  whatever  may  be 
given  one  section  of  the  country  against  another? — A.  1  would  deal  with  it  in  the 
same  way  that  Germany  has  dealt  ^vith  it — advisory  councils  and  a  national  coun- 
cil representing  and  equalizing  the  pressure  of  interests  from  all  sections.  You 
can't  get  rid  of  the  sectional  question  entirely,  but  you  can  go  a  long  ways  toward 
it  by  such  a  system.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  800,000  employees 
would  be  under  the  political  control  of  the  party  in  ix)wer.  I  have  clearly  stated 
that  civil-service  rules  controlling  appointmentf ,  promotions,  etc.,  on  the  merit 
system  must  be  a  part  of  any  true  system  of  public  railways.  Every  appointment 
must  be  by  merit  or  competitive  test,  anu  every  employe  e  dischaiged  mus*^  have 
an  appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal  to  try  his  case.  No  appointments  except  for 
merit,  and  no  discharges  except  for  cause,  and  a  public  sentiment  back  of  the  law 
that  will  see  it  enforced.  That  is  why  I  emphasize  the  necessity  of  strong  public 
sentiment.  Coming  back  to  the  sectional  question,  local  directories  and  local 
advisory  boards,  representing  the  various  interests  of  the  locality,  and  sending 
their  representatives  to  the  national  council  would  balance  and  harmonize  sec- 
tional interests  far  better  and  deal  with  them  far  more  justly  in  every  way  than 
they  are  dealt  with  by  private  railways.  In  that  way,  in  Germany,  through  the 
discussions  of  these  representative  bodies,  the  counterbalancing  influences  of  these 
representatives  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  rai^oad  system  is  kept 
practically  just  and  reasonable. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  system  of  advisory  boards  would  apply  to  a  road  3,000 
miles  long? — ^A.  Yes;  or  a  hundred  thousand. 

Q.  With  the  diversity  of  interests  in  different  places? — A.  No  trouble  about 
that;  the  local  representative  board  expresses  what  its  local  interests  require,  and 
then  it  sends  its  representative  to  the  national  council,  where  State  and  sectional 
irterests  would  reach  a  reasonable  adjustment,  as  they  do  in  Congress  now,  an 
adjustment  in  the  light  of  publicity  and  after  full  discussion  and  investigation, 
instead  of  adjustment  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  few  railroad  men,  who  decide  in 
reference  to  their  own  private  profit  and  not  according  to  the  interests  of  the  sec- 
tion involved  or  of  the  countiy  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Would  not  this  system  of  civil  service,  as  outlined  by  you,  necessarily  involve 
a  system  of  pensioning? — A.  Of  old  age  pensioning? 
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Q.  Y«8. — A.  Yes.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  that.  Old  age  inaurance  is  a  better 
name  for  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  doing  exactly  what  Governor  Harris  asked  about — establishing 
an  aristocracy  of  oflBceholders? — A.  I  believe  in  pensioning  or  insuring  all  employees 
in  the  country,  not  only  on  railroads.  A  man  who  has  worked  honestly  and  indus- 
triously during  his  years  of  health  and  power  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  sustenance 
in  his  old  age.  I  see  no  aristocracy  about  giving  old  people  the  means  of  com- 
fortable existence  any  more  than  it  is  creating  an  aristocracy  to  give  little  babies 
a  comfortable  subsistence. 

Q.  Is  not  this  whole  question  of  yours  a  direct  creation  of  a  special  class  of 
specially  favored  employees? — A.  No,  I  think  not,  unless  just  treatment  can  be 
called  favor.  Public  employees  are  more  justly  treated  as  a  rule  than  the 
employees  of  private  corporations,  but  they  get  no  more  than  is  fairly  due  to 
labor.  But  even  if  we  waive  the  objection  to  the  misleading  element  in  the  ph  rase 
and  call  them  a  "  favored  class,"  the  difference  is  only  temporary.  They  have 
come  up  nearer  to  the  level  on  which  all  employees  belong,  and  the  rest  will  follow. 
Railroad  employees  will  not  be  any  more  favored  than  other  employees,  provided 
the  progress  in  other  branches  of  industry  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  in  the 
railroad  system.  We  ought  to  have  public  ownership  of  other  monopolies,  and 
cooperative  industry  in  other  businesses  that  are  not  monopolistic,  and  if  the 
progress  in  these  other  branches  keeps  pace  as  it  ought  to  with  the  development 
of  the  railroad  sjjstem,  there  would  be  no  privileged  class  at  all.  At  present  I 
suppose  the  earners,  the  regular  employees  of  the  post-office,  art  in  one  sense 

Srivileged,  but  that  is  inseparable  from  the  fact  that  our  civilization  does  not 
evelop  all  at  once  all  along  the  line,  and  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  an  obje<;tion  to 
the  public  post  that  it  treated  its  employees  better  than  street  railway  employees 
are  treated,  or  the  workers  in  our  coal  mines,  or  telegraph  offices,  or  sweat 
shops.  I  supposed  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  m  fayor  of  public  own- 
ership, that  it  tends  to  the  elevation  of  labor,  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  sick 
relief,  old  age  pensions,  etc.  If  the  creation  of  this  sort  of  favor  is  a  valid  objection 
to  public  ownership,  the  objection  applies  to  the  post-office,  fire  service,  police 
departments  of  our  cities,  and  State  and  municipal  employment  in  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  Would  there  not  be  danger  of  this  large  army  of 
officials  banding  together  and  demanding  of  legislators  legislation  especially  in 
their  favor? — A.  Suppose  we  take  800.000  people.  There  are  over  18.000,000  voters 
in  the  country,  16,000,000  or  17,000,000  that  exercise  their  right.  Now,  can  800,0(K) 
people  have  their  way  against  the  majority  of  the  people? — If  that  800,000  peo- 
ple wished  to  accomplish  anything  that  the  re.st  of  the  people  did  not  want  them 
to  accomplish  they  could  not  do  it.  The  800,000  railroad  employees,  even  if  a 
solid  unit,  could  not  win  against  a  majority  of  the  people — 8,000,000  or  10,000,000 
of  voters.  If  they  did  win.  it  would  be  because  they  had  a  majority,  and  if  they 
had  a  majority  with  them  they  ought  to  win. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Could  they  not  accomplish  it  if  the  people  were  not 
willing  but  they  were  not  so  well  organized? — A.  That  is  simply  a  question  of 
intelligence.  It  is  not  likely  the  railroad  employees  would  have  all  the  brains. 
Until  the  people  are  intelligent  enough  to  umte  to  carry  out  their  purposes  we 
do  not  want 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Do  we  not  reach  that  result  in  the  very  examples  you  have 
given,  where  they  do  not  have  800,000  people,  yet  they  do  manage?— A.  They  do 
it  through  the  immense  control  of  vast  property  and  wealth.  They  have  enor- 
mous private  profits  of  their  own  to  spend.  How  could  that  be  applied  to  public 
ownership?  You  have  no  such  power  as  that,  and  under  civil-service  rules  there 
would  be  no  offices  to  give.  The  English  telegraph  does  not  enable  any  officers 
or  band  of  officers  to  control  anything  to  speak  of. 

<^.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  make  clear  the  application  of  the  theory 
which  you  recently  had  apparently  clear  as  applied  to  a  small  undeveloped  country , 
or  to  a  highly  developed  country  that  is  also  small — you  do  not  make  that  theory 
clear  when  applied  to  a  vast  exte^  t  of  territory  like  our  own,  with  its  great  diver- 
sit/  of  industries  and  great  diversity  of  thought  and  application. — A.  Yes;  but  if 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  public  system  is  a  thorough  success  in  New  Zealand,  under 
democratic  organization,  that  the  people  are  intelligent  and  wide-awake  enough 
to  look  out  for  it  there,  then  it  is  simply  a  question  of  solving  the  same  sort  of  a 
problem  under  slightly  more  difficult  circumstances  on  the  same  priciples,  on  the 
same  lines  exactly — ^a  little  bigger  problem.  The  same  elements,  the  same 
principles,  publicity,  watclifulness,  balancing  of  interests — ^if  the  people  of  each 
State  watch  the  railroads  as  New  Zealand  does,  then  the  business  in  that  locality 
virill  go  all  right,  and  the  representatives  of  the  local  organizations  will  adjust  the 
interstate  interests  in  the  National  Council. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  Did  you  ever  consider  the  proposition  of  having  the 
public  own  the  roadbeds  and  the  corporations  or  individuals  do  the  transporta- 
tion business  in  competition,  the  same  as  is  done  by  boats  on  rivers?  It  is  the 
roadbed  that  is  the  monopoly. — A.  Yes,  I  have  considered  that  a  little;  but  it  does 
not  appeal  to  me  because  it  does  not  eliminate  the  element  of  antagonism  of  interest 
wliich  I  think  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  either  in 
the  possibility  of  running  the  railroads  on  the  principle  of  competition  with  good 
results.  Competition  means  the  building  up  of  great  cities,  and  of  private  individ- 
uals, and  the  system  ol  discrimination  would  be  kept  up  if  private  parties  owned 
the  business,  no  matter  who  owned  the  roadbed;  and  I  do  not  believe  we  could 
solve  the  problem  in  that  way  in  its  most  vital  elements.  Moreover,  the'practical 
difSculties  of  the  sort  of  competition  you  speak  of  have  been  found  to  be  insuper- 
able. That  was  the  theory  of  railway  seirice  in  the  early  days,  but  it  was  found  to 
be  impracticable.  Two  lines  of  boats  can  pass'  each  other  on  the  river,  but  two 
companies  can  not  operate  trains  on  the  same  tracks;  so  that  if  two  companies  are 
to  operate  between  New  York  and  Washing^n,  each  company  must  have  its 
tracks,  and  that  causes  a  wasteful  duplication,  breaks  up  the  business,  weakens 
each  company,  and  neither  service  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  finally  the  two 
companies  get  tired  of  fighting  and  combine,  and  you  lose  even  competitive  rates 
and  nave  to  pay  dividends  on  a  double  capitaUzatiou. 

HEANINO  OF    MONOPOLY. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  have  used  very  frequently  the  word  "monopoly,'* 
and  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  this  conunission  and  to  your  whole  address  to  have 
an  exact  definition? — A.  I  defined  it  exactly  this  morning. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it  again. — A.  I  define  monopoly  as  any  advantage  which  tends 
to  shut  out  competition,  whether  it  be  a  franchise,  railroad  rebate,  or  other  privi- 
lege— a  vast  combination  of  wealth,  the  ownership  of  land,  mines,  or  whatever  it 
may  be — ^any  advantage  that  tends  to  shut  out  competition. 

(j.  Then  all  your  plea  is  for  public  ownership  of  monopoly.  Or,  otherwise, 
it  is  socialized  public  service. — A.  I  should  not  confine  my  plea  for  public  owner- 
ship to  monopoly.  I  thftik  there  are  cases  like  public  schools  and  libraries,  and  fire 
departments,  and  so  on,  where  there  is  no  monopoly  necessarily,  where  still  the 
advantages  of  simplification,  and  the  depth  of  pubhc  interest  in  the  service,  and 
the  importance  of  entire  diffusion,  bringing  the  service  wdthin  reach  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  and  other  considerations  are  so  vital  that  public  ownership  is 
a  necessity,  without  regard  to  the  element  of  monopoly. 

Q.  Can  you  name  a  railroad  in  this  country  that  is  a  monopoly? — A.  Yes;  every 
railroad  is  a  monopoly.  Every  railroad  has  advantages  in  regard  to  its  local 
traffic  which  tends  to  shut  out  competition  in  regard  to  that  tranic. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  other  industries — the  carpet  trade,  the  cotton  trade,  the  iron 
trade?  Where  is  your  line  of  distinction  on  monopoly  coming  in  there? — A.  The 
same  as  before.  If  a  concern  has  a  grip  on  the  market  that  tends  to  shut  out 
comx)etition,  it  is  to  that  extent  a  monopoly. 

Q.  But  you  said,  competition  being  eliminated  it  became  a  monopoly. — ^A.  No; 
I  said  this:  any  advantage  which  tends  to  shut  out  competition,  if  it  only  shuts 
out  a  little  competition,  if  it  shuts  it  out  partly.  There  is  some  competition  in 
every  monopoly.  A  gas  plant  has  to  compete  with  the  electric-light  plant,  or  with 
petroleum.  Monopolies,  as  we  ordinarily  use  the  word,  are  businesses  which  have 
great  advantages  which  tend  to  shut  out  competition;  whereas  a  man  who  is 
manufacturing  shoes,  for  example,  in  the  ordinary  way,  has  no  monopoly — any- 
body with  a  little  capital  can  go  into  shoe  manufacturing  and  manufacture  on 
equal  terms  with  sucn  a  concern. 

Q.  But  your  own  advocacy  here  of  municipal  ownership,  State  ownership, 
national  ownership,  governmental  ownership,  creates  the  greatest  monopolies  in 
the  country,  standing  by  your  own  definition. — A.  Exactly;  but  I  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  puWtc  monopoly;  the  evil  lies,  not  in  public  monopoly,  but  in  private 
monopoly,  that  monopoly  which  is  used  for  private  interest  instead  of  public 
interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  fault  is  not  with  monopoly,  but  private  owner- 
ship of  monopoly?— A.  Exactly. 

SCOPE  OF  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP. 

Q.  "Will  you  suggest  what  lines  of  industry  you  would  monopolize  under  public 
control,  or  control  in  the  public  interest? — A.  I  think  that  is  to  be  decided  step 
by  step,  going  aa  fast  as  experience  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  the  evils 
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of  great  monopolies  jastif y.  Take  tirst  those  monopolies  which  the  people  see 
ou«)t  to  be  taken,  and  make  experiments  step  by  step. 

Q.  Have  you  not  in  some  measure  thongnt  that  out  far  enough  to  give  an 
expression? — A.  I  believe  in  the  public  ownership  of  the  great  monopolies,  fran- 
chises, public  utilities,  natural  monopolies,  monopolies  of  essential  services. 

Q.  Transportation  and  transmission  of  intelligence;  yon  include  those? — A. 
Yes;  and  gas  and  electric-light  works. 

Q.  How  about,  for  instance,  fuel? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  the  commerce  in  fuel  is 
concerned,  I  think  that  the  principle  of  forcing  organization  of  capital  into  the 
channels  of  voluntary  cooperation  will  work,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  get 
capital  and  labor  to  organize  in  voluntary  forms  of  cooperation.  I  think  they 
have  all  got  to  come  to  cooperation,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  to  get  it  so  far  as 
possible  through  the  channel  of  federation  of  voluntary  cooperative  groups. 

Q.  How  would  you  apply  that  in  a  case  like  anthracite  coal,  for  instance,  where 
the  entire  body  of  coal  is  already  in  the  control  and  ownership  of  capitsJ? — A.  The 
coal  industry  at  its  source  in  the  mines  is  a  natural  monopoly  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  I  say  public  ownership  of  coal  mines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faaquhar.)  Suppose  that  you  take  over  the  street  railroad  plants 
and  bring  them  into  municipal  ownership,  say,  costing  3,000,000,  how  are  you 
going  to  provide  for  that  amount  of  money  being  taken  ofif  the  tax  list? — A.  Pro- 
vide for  taxes  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  road.  1  would  not  take  the  roads  off  the 
tax  lists. 

Q.  Gfoing  to  make  the  road  earn  taxes? — A.  Just  as  it  does  now.  I  should  not 
make  any  change  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  How  will  you  manage  in  the  case  of  telephones,  where  you  have  probably 
5.000  people  using  telephones  in  a  city  where  there  are  300,000  people,  and  families 
and  hundreds  of  people  who  never  use  it  at  all  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  under  the 
municipal  system? — A.  I  should  not  advocate  their  paying  for  it  any  more  than 
they  are  paying  for  it  now. 

Q.  Individuals  pay  for  it  now? — A.  Exactly,  and  let  the  individuals  pay  for  it 
then. 

Q.  You  mean  then  the  city  should  go  into  the  telephone  business? — A.  Cer- 
tainly, but  the  ones  who  use  the  telephone  would  pay  for  it,  though  it  would  not 
cost  them  as  much  as  they  pay  now. 

Q.  So  then  make  the  political  organization  the  owner  of  it,  and  charge  rates 
accordingly:  instead  of  individual  or  corporation  ownership,  you  want  the  city 
to  be  a  corporation? — A.  In  the  case  of  the  telephone  I  believe  that  either  coopera- 
tive ownership  or  public  ownership  is  perfectly  practical,  and  if  the  city  or  town 
will  organize  an  exchange  it  can  be  managed  m  the  same  way  that  public 
exchanges  are  managed  in  many  European  cities.  The  city  or  town  may  charge 
an  entrance  fee  to  help  cover  the  first  cost,  and  then  a  reasonable  rent  per  year, 
which  runs  from  a  half  to  a  third  of  what  private  companies  charge  in  very 
many  instances,  and  the  system  will  still  pay  taxes  on  its  own  cost  and  interest. 
They  can  do  it  without  charging  any  entrance  fee,  if  they  want  to,  by  raising  the 
construction  money  on  bonds  and  paying  off  the  bonds  out  of  earnings.  No 
damage  will  be  done  to  anyone  who  does  not  want  telephone  service,  but  experi- 
ence snows  that  when  the  rates  are  reduced,  as  they  can  be  under  public  operation 
and  ownership,  to  a  reasonable  figure,  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people 
use  the  telephone,  a  far  greater  proportion  than  under  the  private  system  where 
rates  are  high.     That  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  public  system. 

Q.  Practically,  do  you  think  your  theories  would  work  well,  except  with  a  thing 
of  universal  use  in  a  community,  like  water? — A.  Well,  yes.  There  are  two 
replies  I  should  like  to  make  to  that.  One  is  that  the  service,  which  does  not  seem 
universal  now,  often  has  that  appearance,  because  it  is  under  private  ownership, 
and  the  rates  are  so  high  that  the  common  people  can  not  afford  it.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  telephone  service.  The  telephone  service  in  European  towns  and 
in  some  of  our  own,  where  cooperative  systems  are  operated,  is  practically  a  uni- 
versal service — that  is,  it  is  used  so  largely  by  the  people  that  it  becomes  a  real 
public  utility.  The  reason  that  the  telephone  is  not  a  public  utility  in  many  of 
our  towns  is  that  the  rates  of  the  private  companies  are  so  high  that  they  are 
practically  prohibited  to  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  The  theory  is  that  tnere  are  a  great  many  more  letters 
sent  at  ^-cent  postage  than  when  it  was  at  25  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  tnere  was  public  ownership  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by 
wire  as  there  is  now  by  post  the  cheaper  service  would  produce  larger  use  of  it? — 
A.  I  think  so.  I  think  in  its  nature  tne  communication  of  intelligence  is  a  public 
utility,  and  that  it  would  become  practically  universal  if  properly  managed. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  snccess  of  your  theory  dependent — I  would  not  say  exclusively, 
but  very  largely — upon  universal  intelligence? — A.  Certainly;  I  would  state  this: 
I  do  not  believe  that  den;ocracy  in  government  is  practical,  except  in  a  high  state 
of  civilization.  I  do  not  believe  that  democracy  in  industry  is  practical  until  a 
slightly  higher  civilization  is  reached;  but  I  believe  that  that  higher  degree  of 
intelligence  has  already  been  reached  by  our  people  to  a  large  extent,  and  that 
they  will  attain  the  full  intelligence  which  will  make  complete  democracy  in 
industry  practical  pust  as  surely  as  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  reached 
which  makes  political  democracy  practical. 

EFFECT  ON  CHARACTER,  HARMONY,  CIVILIZATION. 

'  I  g^ess  I  will  merely  state  these  points  in  outline.  I  believe  that  the  public 
system  favors  the  development  of  high  characiter  and  intelligence  among  the  peo- 
ple to  a  greater  extent  than  the  private  system,  and  thereby  every  step  toward 
public  ownership  through  these  effects,  and  by  eliminating  conflict  and  mastery 
between  man  and  man,  developing  sympathy,  and  giving  labor  fuller  opportuni- 
ties for  education  and  development,  tends  to  secure  the  very  conditions  of  a  further 
rational  and  practical  advance  into  the  field  of  public  ownership,  so  the  advance 
of  public  ownership  is  the  cure  of  the  conditions  which  make  public  ownership 
difficult.  It  is  its  own  road  builder,  step  by  step.  It  does  not  come  all  at  once; 
it  is  a  growth  like  the  life  of  a  youth,  each  year  preparing  him  for  the  fuller  and 
more  arduous  life  of  the  years  to  come. 

Under  the  public  system,  therefore,  sammingnp  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make, 
civilization,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  me  to  be  ravored  as  to  mobility,  as  to  moral 
development,  as  to  political  purification,  as  to  treatment  of  employees,  as  to  coor- 
dination of  industry,  as  to  application  of  the  cooperative  principle,  as  to  justice 
in  the  administration  and  'making  of  rates,  as  to  aim  and  the  wnole  tendency  of 
the  system  toward  a  public  insteaid  of  a  private  purpose,  every  test  of  civilization 
points  to  a  system  of  public  operation  oi  public  utilities  as  the  ideal. 

As  a  consequence  or  such  a  system  our  science  of  society  will  become  a  unified 
whole  instead  of  a  severed  system,  as  it  is  now.  The  old  political  economy  is  like 
the  old  astronomy.  The  old  astronomy  thought  the  world  was  stationary  at  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  looked  at  the  stars  and  sun  as  things  going  round  the 
earth;  and  the  old  political  economy  thought  that  material  wealth  was  the  center 
of  all  things  human.  The  new  astronomy  knows  that  the  earth  is  not  the  center, 
and  stands  off  and  looks  at  the  world  and  gets  its  true  relation  to  the  sun  and  the 
stars  and  the  moon;  and  the  new  economy  knows  that  material  wealth  is  not  the 
real  center  of  human  life;  it  stands  off  and  looks  at  it  and  gets  its  true  relations 
to  mind,  soul,  affections,  government,  ideals,  and  human  development.  The 
importance  of  this  is  apparent  when  we  note  that  if  your  government  says, 
"  Democracy,  jwwer  in  the  people,"  and  your  industry  says,  "  Aristocracy,  pluto- 
cracy, power  in  the  few;"  if  your  jurisprudence  says  "  Justice,"  and  your  econ- 
omy says,  "  Qet  rich;"  if  your  ethics  and  your  religion  say,  "  Love,  service, devo- 
tion," and  your  economy  says,  "  Self-interest,  conquest,  mastery,"  there  is  civil 
war  in  your  social  science;  and  we  can  not  have  a  unified,  consistent  body  of 
thought  and  principles  until  we  get  rid  of  these  contradictions,  and  coordinate 
oar  political  economy,  our  government,  and  our  jurisprudence  with  ethics,  and 
make  them  all  one  harmonious  system  under  the  law  of  love  and  service. 

(The  commission  took  a  recess  till  10.45  a.  m.,  January  5,  1901,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Parsons  continued  his  testimony,  as  follows:) 

THE  GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  OWNBRSHIP. 

The  Witness.  The  next  point  in  order  in  my  thought  is  the  growth  of  public 
ownership  and  the  development  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  it.  I  have  already  spoken 
to  some  extent  of  the  development  of  public  ownership  of  railways  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  two  systems  were  tried  in  Belgium  and  Prussia,  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  side  by  side,  Mrith  results  favorable  to  the  public  railways.  I  did  not 
speak  01^  the  exx>erience  of  Australasia.  There  they  started  with  private  systems, 
as  they  did  also  in  Prussia,  and  they  had  the  same  experience  that  priyate  systems 
were  unsatisfactory,  and  have  changed  now  in  all  the  colonies  of  Australia  and 
in  New  Zieidand,  so  that  almost  the  whole  system  is  under  public  management. 
The  South  African  Republics  have  State  railroads,  the  Orange  Free  State  taking 
the  roads  over  in  1897.  Cape  Colony  owns  2,000  out  of  2,350  mUes,  and  Natal 
owns  all.  So  we  find  under  all  sortsof  government— monarchical,  constitutional, 
republican,  or  democratic  tp  the  last  degree,  as  in  New  Zealand — ^this  same  ten- 
dency of  the  railroad  system  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Glovemment. 
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When  we  come  to  the  telegraph  and  telephone  the  same  thing  is  apparent. 
England  tried  the  private  telegraph  system,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  centnry,  and 
after  investigating  fully  the  systems  or  public  telegraph  m  other  countries,  decided 
to  make  her  system  public,  and  has  tried  that  for  80  years  with  great  success  and 
with  acknowledged  superiority  to  the  former  private  plan  in  the  same  country. 
With  the  telephone  the  French  Government  tried  private  concessions  first ,  and  find- 
ing the  private  operation  unsatisfactory,  took  the  telephones  over  and  made  them 
s  public  institution.  England  has  followed  the  same  path,  making  the  telephone 
private  first,  and  now  it  has  taken  over  the  trunk  lines  and  is  proceeding  to  absorb 
the  exchanges.  In  Australasia — in  some  of  the  colonies — the  first  telephones  were 
private,  as  in  Victoria,  and  again  the  private  system  proved  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  government  decided  to  make  the  service  public.  Those  are  just  a  few  illus- 
trations from  many. 

If  we  look  at  waterworks  and  electric-light  plants  in  our  own  country  we  find 
the  movement  very  strong  in  the  direction  of  public  ownership.  The  number  of 
public  eiectric-Iight  plants  in  the  United  States  has  risen  from  1  in  1880  to  about 
iOO  now,  while  public  water  systems  have  increased  from  1  in  16  in  1800  f o  1 ,690 
in  3.179  in  1896,  or  from  about  6  per  cent  to  about  58  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of 
the  60  largett  cities  in  the  United  States,  31  originally  built  and  now  own  their 
waterworks,  20  have  changed  from  private  to  public  ownership,  only  9  being  now 
dependent  on  private  companies  for  their  supplies,  and  several  of  the  9  are  con- 
sidering a  change  to  the  public  system.  Fifty  years  a^go  the  idea  of  public  own- 
ership of  waterworks  was  vigorously  combated  and  objections  urged  very  similar 
to  those  now  raised  against  public  ownership  of  street  railways  and  railroads. 
But  in  Massachusetts  now  75  per  cent  of  the  waterworks  are  public:  in  Illinois, 
78  per  cent;  Michigan,  81  per  cent;  Iowa,  82  per  cent:  Minnesota,  87  per  cent; 
Nebraska,  88  per  cent,  etc.,  and  public  water  supply  is  quite  universally  recog- 
nized to  be  the  proper  thing.  Aiiother'  half  century  will  probably  see  as  great 
a  change  in  sentiment  and  practice  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

The  street  railway  movement  in  Oreat  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples.  In  1882  there  was  only  1  municipality — Huddersfield.  From  1893  to 
1895  4  municipalities  took  over  street  railway  systems — tramways,  as  they  call 
them — ^and  from  1896  to  1898  11  municipalities,  including  Liverpool  and  1  line  in 
London,  came  under  public  management,  and  now  there  are  30  cities  in  Great 
Britain  owning  and  operating  their  tramways.  The  movement  is  stOl  very  strong, 
and  as  fast  as  the  concessions  to  private  companies  expire  the  municipalities  are 
making  arrangements  to  take  over  the  lines,  so  great  nas  been  the  success  and 
benefit  of  public  ownership,  as  proved  by  actual  experience  where  the  two  sys- 
tems have  been  run  side  by  side  in  the  same  country.  It  is  because  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  public  system,  proved  by  such  experience,  that  this  movement  has 
grown  with  such  vigor  as  I  have  mentioned.  There  appears  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
irresistible  sweep  of  events  toward  public  ownership  of  municipal  monopolies 
especially.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  matter  of  public  sentiment,  which  1  will 
not  dwell  upon,  but  simply  call  brief  attention  to,  the  movement  of  thought  ia 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  movement  of  events,  promising  for  the  future  a 
continuance  in  a  still  more  emphatic  degree  of  the  change  to  the  public  system. 
I  have  here  a  circular,  which  gives  a  list  of  members  of  the  National  League  for 
Promoting  the  Public  Ownership  of  Monopolies,'  and  if  you  will  glance  over  the 

'The  N.  p.  O.  League,  or  National  Leagcb  for  Proxotino  the  Public  Ownership  op 

Monopolies. 

membership. 


Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  New  York. 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  • 

Senator  Marion  Butler,  Washington. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Tavlor,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  S.  L.  Black,  mayor  of  Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  New  York. 

Henry  D.  Lloyd, Chicago. 

William  Dean  Howell.i.New  York. 

Prof.  Frank  Pareons,  Boston. 

Governor  Plngree,  Detroit. 

N.  O.  NelsonTst.  Louis. 

Edward  Bellamy  .a 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Cambridge, 

Hon.  Henry  Truelsen.  majwr  of  Duluth. 

Helen  Potter,  Boston. 

Ex^Oovemor  Wm.  Lartabeo,  Clermont,  Iowa. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  New  York. 


William  A.  Clark,  Boston. 

Rev.  Herbert  N.  Casson,  Rnskin.Tenn. 

Prof.  Vida  Scudder,  Wellesley. 

President  Kltweed  Pomerov, Newark. 

Ex-Qovernor  John  P.  St.  John,  Olathe,  Kans. 

Hon.  Lee  Meri weather,  St.  Louis. 

Prof.  Qraham  Taylor,  The  Commons,  Chicago. 

Mary  A.  Livermore,  Melrose,  Mass. 

Jane  Addaras,  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

Eliiabeth  Cady  Stanton,  New  York. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Washington  Oladden,  Columbus, Ohio. 

Edwin  D.  Mead,  Boston. 

President  George  A.  Gates,  Grinnell. 

B.O.  Flower,  Brookline. 

President  Thomas  E.  Will,  Manhattan. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Jones,  mayor  of  Toledo. 

Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  Boston. 


a  Deceased  since  Joining  the  league. 
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names  yon  will  see  that  many  of  them  carry  much  weight,  such  as  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Etale;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  New  York;  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
soD.  Cambridge;  William  Dean  Howells,  New  York;  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Mel- 
rose, Mass.,  and  so  on.  Miss  Jane  Addams  has  since  withdrawn,  on  account  of 
havingso  much  to  do  that  she  did  not  feel  able  to  give  attention  to  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  address  of  the  league's  headquarters? — ^A. 
The  headquarters  is  at  No.  11  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston;  my  own  address. 

The  league  was  organized  a  few  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining, 
through  referendum  votes,  from  time  to  time,  the  opinion  of  leading  men  on 
various  questions  that  might  arise  in  respect  to  public  ownership,  and  of  publish- 
ing the  opinions  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote.  This  league  has  adopted,  by 
rMerendum  vote,  a  number  of  statements  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  sent 
out  quite  widely  over  the  country,  and  if  the  commission  would  like  them,  I  can 
leave  them.    I  have  here  a  few  samples  of  the  work  that  the  league  has  done.* 

<i.  Are  they  on  the  specific  subject  of  monopoly,  or  railroads,  or  telephone,  or 
telegraph? — A.  Some  on  railroads,  some  on  monopoly.  We  have  no  circulars  on 
the  telegraph  or  telephone  as  yet. 

Q.  These  are  bulletins  of  your  league? — A.  Yes,  some  of  the  bulletins  adopted 
by  referendum  vote  and  then  issued,  and  there  has  been  no  adverse  vote,  so  far 
aa  I  recollect ,  on  any  of  these  circulars .  One  slight  qualification  from  Col .  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  on  one  of  the  bulletins,  which  qualification  was  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  important  fact  of  the  movement  of  thought  and 
events  toward  public  ownership  in  this  way.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very 
remote  in  history,  when  the  fire  service  was  private.  Now  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally public,  or  very  largely  so.  There  was  a  time  when  the  school  system  was 
private.  Now  it  is  almost  wholly  publiq.  There  was  a  time  when  even  the  com- 
mon roads  were  private,  and  further  back  still  there  was  a  time  when  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  matter  of  defense  were  private  aSairs.  If  a  man's 
rights  were  infringed,  he  had  to  look  to  himself  or  the  voluntary  assistance  of  his 
fnends  for  redress.  Now  all  these  matters  have  been  made  subject  to  public 
ownership  and  operation. 


Samuel  Gompero,  Waabin^ton. 
Rev.  W.  D.  P.  BliBs,  Los  Angeles. 
Hon.  Oeorgc  Fred  WlUiama.  Boston. 
Hon.  Herbert  Welsh.  Philadelphia. 
Prof.  Helen  Campbell,  Denver. 
President  Frances  E.  Wlllard.  a 
Diana  Hlncbler,  Philadelphia. 
Governor  Rogers,  Olympla,  Wa.«h. 
F.  U.  Adams,  Chicago. 
Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  Philadelphia. 
Robert  A.  Woodti,  Boston. 


Prof.  J.  Allen  Smith,  Seattle. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  Syracuse. 

Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  Grinnell. 

Marlon  M.  Miller,  New  York. 

Hon.  T.  S.  McMurray,  mayor  of  Denver 

Hon.  John  Breidenthal,  Topeka. 

John  DeWitt  Warner,  New  York. 

Hon.  John  Mac  Vicar,  mayor  of  Des  Moines. 

Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer.  Boston. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Chas.  M.  Sheldon,  Topeka. 


President: 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  Boston. 
Vice-presidents: 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston. 

Rev.  B.  Fay  Mill.-i,  Boston. 

Governor  Plngree,  Detroit 

William  Dean  Howells,  New  York. 

Senator  Marion  Butler,  Wa.shington. 

Hon.  Herbert  Welsh,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  Syracuse. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Rainsford,  New  York. 

Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  Grinnell. 

Samuel  Gorapers.  Wa-shington. 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Columbus. 

Prof.  J.  Allen  Smith,  Seattle. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Chicago. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  Philadelphia. 
Executive  council: 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  New  York. 


Executive  council— Continued. 

Hon.  George  Fred  Williams,  Boston. 

President  Thomas  E.  Will,  Manhattan. 

Henry  D.  Llovd,  Chicago, 

Dr.  C.  F.  Tavlor,  Philadelphia. 

B.  O.  Flower,  Boston. 

President  George  A.  Gates,  Grinnell. 
Dlstribuling  secretaries: 

N.O.  Nelson,  St  Louis. 

Hon.  John  Breidenthal,  Topeka. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  Chicago. 

Hon.  S.  .M.  .lones,  mayor  of  Toledo. 

Wm.  A.  Clark,  Lincoln  House,  Boston. 

Marion  M.  Miller,  New  York. 

Diana  Hirsehler,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Helen  Campbell,  Denver. 

Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Los  Angeles. 
Registrar: 

Miss  Helen  Potter,  Boston. 


'  The  subjects  and  names  of  writers  of  the  bulletins  above  submitted  are  as 
follows: 

Good  Government  v.  Private  Franchises;  by  Hon.  John  MacVicar,  mayor  of  Des  Moines  and 
ex-president  of  the  League  of  American  Municipalities. 
The  Railroads  of  Switzerland;  by  Prof.  Fnink  Parsons. 
Municipal  Ownership:  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Jonus.  mayor  of  Toledo. 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on  tne  Benefits  of  Municipal  Ownership. 
The  Wisdom  of  Glasgow;  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons. 


a  Deceased  since  Joining  the  league. 
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It  the  principle  of  public  ownership  and  operation  of  pnblic  utilities  is  a 
right  principle,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  should  carry  it  wherever  the  reasons 
ap^ly — wherever  the  reasons  which  have  caused  the  g^rowth  of  public  owner- 
ship apply  to  new  fields  of  enterprise.  And  vice  versa,  if  the  principle  is  not 
a  right  one  as  applied  to  monopolies  and  utilities  like  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
telephones,  street  railways,  and  so  on,  then  consistency  would  compel  us  to 
go  back  to  primitive  times  and  give  the  courts  and  armies  and  navies  over 
to  private  syndicates  and  schools  to  private  combines,  and  so  on.  I  see  no  escape 
from  the  logic  of  the  past,  no  escape  from  the  adoption  of  public  ownership  in 
other  fields  which  are  similar  to  those  already  covered  by  that  system  and  to 
which  the  same  reasons  apply,  the  essentials  being  the  vital  interest  of  the  public, 
the  importance  of  diffusion — bringing  the  service  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people, 
the  element  of  monoiwly  causing  great  abuses  in  private  hands  when  hnked  with 
large  power — and  the  necessity  for  simplification,  coordination,  unity,  and  broad 
cooperation  throughout  the  industrial  activities  of  society — ^all  this  being  contin- 
ually held  subordinate  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  development  of  mind 
and  character  and  social  institutions  to  the  higheBt  forms  conceivable,  in  which 
conflict  and  antagonism  shall  be  so  far  as  possible  eliminated,  and  harmony  and 
mutual  service,  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  shall  be  the  dominant 
ideal  and  the  realized  fact. 

Before  passing  to  objections,  I  would  like  to  introduce  as  part  o.'  my  testimony 
an  analytic  summary  of  the  railroad  question. 


SUMMARY. 


Stating  briefly  the  difficulties  with  pritate  railways  already  spoken  of  and  some 
others  not  yet  mentioned,  and  placing  in  a  parallel  column  the  advantages  of 
national  ownership  of  railways,  we  have  the  follovring  summary: 


Difficulties  vHth  private  railways. 

1.  Wron^aim:  Private  profit  in  place 
of  the  public  good,  dollars  and  cents  in- 
stead of  social  service,  dividends  for  a 
few  instead  of  benefit  for  all,  mastery 
and  money  instead  of  partnership  and 
manhood. 

2.  Antag:onism  of  interest  between 
the  owners  and  the  pnblic. 

3.  Lack  of  due  coordination  or  else  a 
consolidation  too  vast  and  powerful  to 
be  safe  in  private  hands;  a  giant  mo- 
nopoly overriding  and  defying  the  regu- 
lative power  of  government. 

4.  An  economic  waste  of  hundreds  of 
millions  a  year. 

5.  Watered  stock  and  inflated  capital, 
about  half  the  capitalization  of  our  rail- 
roads being  fictitious,  according  to  Poor 
and  other  high  authorities. 

6.  Noefforttofree  transportation  from 
capital  charges  by  the  nrogressive  can- 
cellation of  Donded  or  other  indebted- 
ness, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  progi-essive 
piling  up  of  capital  without  even  the 
writing  off  of  depreciation.  As  to  the 
stock  capital,  a  private  road  could  not 
be  expected  to  clear  that  off,  since  the 
owners  can  not  be  expected  to  give  the 
road  to  the  public  as  a  present. 

7.  Higher  charges  than  need  be;  an 
effort  to  obtain  all  the  teaffic  will  bear. 


8.  Fluctuating  and  chaotic  rates  fa- 
voring speculation,  but  throwing  honest 
prevision  off  its  hinges. 


Advantages  of  public  railways. 

1.  True  aim:  Service  and  the  public 
interest  first;  financial  g^in  subordinate 
to  justice  and  social  welfare. 


3.  Harmony  of  interest  by  making  the 
owners  and  the  public  one  and  the  same. 

3.  Full  coordination  with  entire  safety 
to  the  public,  because  the  combination 
belongs  to  the  public,  and,  with  a  few 
simple  safeguards,  is  easily  held  to  the 
public  interest. 

4.  An  economic  saving  of  hundreds 
of  millions  a  ^ear. 

5.  No  inflation  of  capital,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  wind 
and  water  in  the  capital  of  purchased 
lines. 

6.  The  progressive  cancellation  of  the 
whole  capital,  so  that  transportation 
may  be  freed  from  the  burden  of  inter- 
est and  dividend  cliarg^s. 


7.  Lower  charges  than  private  roads 
can  make  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  a  definite  policy  of  reducing  rates 
as  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
administration. 

8.  Steady  and  uniform  rates  favoring 
honest  prevision  and  cutting  the  ground 
from  under  speculation. 
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9.  ITnjnst  discrimination  between 
persons,  places,  and  industries.  Free 
passes,  secret  rebates,  differential  pref- 
erences, etc. 


10.  Ezcesdye  redaction  of  rates  at 
competitive  points  and  overcharges  on 
local  traffic,  to  the  injury  of  country  dis- 
tricts and  the  overrapid  growth  of  the 
cities. 

11.  No  effort  to  relieve  the  pressure 
in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  great 
citiQS. 

12.  Defiance  of  law  when  it  interferes 
with  iwwerful  railroad  interests. 

18.  Purchase  of  legislation  when  prac- 
ticable and  useful  to  railroad  interests. 

14.  Building  and  sustaining  other  mo- 
nopolies and  trusts,  bv  privileges  that 
enable  them  to  control  tne  markets. 


15.  Creating  millionaires  and  distnrb- 
ing  the  fair  distribution  of  wealth. 

16.  A  cause,  at  times,  of  industrial 
disturbance  and  depression  and  even 
panic. 

17.  Gambling  in  railway  stocks  and 
manipulation  of  their  value  by  seesaw- 
ing traffic,  withholding  dividends,  or 
paying  unearned  profits,  etc. 

18.  Exorbitant  salaries  for  mana- 
gers, with  long  hours,  low  wages,  black 
listing,  and  other  unfair  treatment 
for  ordinary  employees,  and  disturbance 
of  industry  by  periodic  strikes. 

19.  Insufficient  regard  to  safetv  of 
employees,  passengers,  and  the  public. 

30.  Imperfect  coordination  with  the 
military  department  in  time  of  war. 

31.  Injnry  to  political  honesty  and 
good  government  through  railway  lob- 
bies and  the  corrupting  pressnre  of 
enormous  private  interests. 


88.  Gh:«at  opportunity  for  success  by 
fraud  and  indirection.  (Bead  Wealth 
against  the  C!ommonwealth.) 

88.  Moral  debasement  of  business 
men  and  degradation  of  the  ideals  of 
youth,  through  the  spectacle  of  enor- 
mous wealth  and  power  secured  by  rail- 
way rebates,  manipulations  of  stock, 
fraudulent  issues,  and  dishonest  politi- 
cal action  under  railway  pressure. 

84.  The  payment  of  public  moneys 
and  gift  of  public  lands  to  build  rail- 
roads to  be  owned  by  private  corpora- 
tions and  managed  for  their  profit.  The 
land  and  money,  for  instance,  bestowed 
on  the  Illinois  Central  was  enough  to 
bnild  and  equip  the  whole  road  and  give 
the  company  a  bonus  of  $8,000,000 
besides. 


9.  Fair  and  impartial  treatment  of 
individuals;  no  secret  rebates,  passes 
only  to  those  who  render  an  equivalent 
in  public  service;  equal  rights  to  places 
and  industries  under  the  Droad  princi- 
ples of  the  zone  tariff  or  other  equitable 
system. 

10.  Due  concessions  to  through  traffic, 
but  earnest  attention  also  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  local  rates  to  give  the  small  towns 
and  rural  districts  their  fair  share  of  the 
advantages  of  cheap  transportation. 

11.  A  wise  use  of  the  roads  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  population  and  secure  a 
healthful  distribution  of  the  people. 

12.  Conformity  to  law;  the  railroads 
and  the  lawmaking  power  being  in  the 
same  hands. 

18.  No  motive  or  power  in  public  rail- 
roads to  purchase  legislation. 

14.  An  important  means  of  control- 
ling the  organization  of  capital ,  by  refus- 
ing transportation  to  objectionable 
combines,  instead  of  giving  them  secret 
rebates. 

15.  A  TO)werfnl  means  of  securing  a 
better  diffusion  of  wealth. 

16.  A  means  of  regulating  industry, 
relieving  depression,  and  avoiding 
I>anic. 

17.  Removal  of  railway-stock  gam- 
bling and  manipulation. 


18.  Moderate  salaries  for  managers, 
and  altogether  better  treatment  of  ordi- 
nary employees,  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  more  good  homes,  better  citizen- 
ship, more  contented  and  efficient  labor, 
no  strikes. 

19.  Better  provision  for  the  safe^  of 
employees,  passengers,  and  the  public. 

30.  An  added  source  of  strength  in 
time  of  war. 

31.  Removal  of  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  political  corruption  without 
incurring  new  danger  if  reasonable  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  respect  to  civil- 
service  rules  and  nonpartisan  manage- 
ment. 

23.  No  opportunities  for  private  for- 
tune by  fraud  if  a  prox>er  system  of  ac- 
counting and  auditing  is  established. 
(Read  the  History  of  State  Railroads.) 

23.  Removal  of  one  prolific  and  all- 
pervading  infiuence  tending  to  moral 
debasement  and  low  ideals. 


84.  When  public  money  and  land  is 
devoted  to  building  a  public  road  the 
road  belongs  to  the  people  who  pay  for 
it  and  the  profits  go  mto  the  public 
treasury. 
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25.  Public  administration  of  railways  25.  Private  railways  mean  sovereign 

means  the  retention  of  sovereign  power  power  in  private  hands — not  only  the 

in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  where  sovereign  power  of  modifying  or  nnlli- 

itbelongs;  the  "  public  control  of  public  tying  the  tariffs  on  imports,  but  the 

highways;"  the  public  performance  of  a  sovereign  power  to  regulate  commerce 

"public  function;"  the  due  enforcement  between  our  cities  and  States,  to  deter- 

of  the  tariff;  the  national  regulation  of  mine  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the 

commerce;  an  added  justice,  peace,  and  success  or  failure  of  individuals,  the 

safety  to  industry,  and  an  escape  from  growth  of  cities,  the  development  of  the 

one  form  of  taxation  withontrepresentar  country,  the  life  or  death  of  industries, 

tion.  the  power  to  tax  the  people  wiHiout 

representation  and  for  private  purposes. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Now  for  the  objections:  First,  the  matter  of  patronage  was  spoken  of  yesterday, 
but  there  is  one  point  more  I  would  like  to  make.  Tlie  transfer  of  great  induB- 
tries  to  public  operation  does  undoubtedly  increase  the  temptations  to  abuse  of 
patronage.  At  the  same  time  it  creates  in  a  still  greater  degree,  I  think,  a  power- 
ful force  opposed  to  that  abuse.  Under  the  private  system  the  financial  interests 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes  are  very  largely  opposed  to  good  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  this  opposition  of  the  financial  interests  of  the  wealthy  classes 
(the  owners  of  these  monopolies)  to  honest  government  that  is  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  corrupt  legislation  and  bad  administration  that  afflict  our 
politics  to-day.  As  Mayor  Swift,  of  Chicago,  said  in  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
businei-'s  men.  "  Who  is  it  that  is  corrupting  the  council?  It  is  you  business  men 
It  is  not  the  saloons  or  the  slums  of  the  city,  the  riff-raff  or  the  hoodlums,  it  is 
you  business  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  corruption  of  councils."  Now,  the 
transfer  of  the  great  utilities  to  public  ownership  changes  the  financial  interest 
of  the  wealthy,  the  great  owners  of  property  on  this  matter,  so  that  it  becomes 
their  interest  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  people  that  the  Government  con- 
trolling these  great  industries  should  be  honestly  and  fairly  administered.  They 
no  longer  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  abuse  of  legislation  or  the  abuse  of  gov- 
ernmental power  of  any  kind.  Their  interest  is  strongly  opposed  to  abuse  of 
patronage.  Their  interest  is  wholly  for  good  administration,  for  pure  govern- 
ment in  every  way,  or  low  cost  and  nrst-class  service,  and  their  interest  is  usually 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  Government.  So  that  the  transfer  of  the  great 
monoi>olies  to  public  ownership  means  the  transfer  of  a  controlling  influence  in 
political  affairs  from  the  side  of  dishonest  government  to  the  side  of  honest 
government. 

EFFICIENCY. 

The  objection  is  made  that  public  management  is  not  efficient,  and  I  think  the 
objection  is  made  with  great  force  in  many  cases.  At  the  same  time  a  review  of 
public  ownership  in  practice,  both  in  the  railroad,  telegi'aph,  telephone,  street 
railways,  etc.,  in  other  countries  and  in  the  electric-light  systems  in  this  country 
and  the  waterworks,  indicates  that  the  question  of  efficiency  is  rather  a  matter 
controlled  by  individual  factors  and  the  condition  of  society  than  by  the  form  of 
ownership.  Private  industries  as  well  as  public  are  le-ss  efficient  in  Germany — 
that  is,  it  take.s  more  labor  to  yield  a  given  product:  a  bricklayer  lays  fewer  bricks 
in  a  day  than  our  bricklayers  do,  and  so  the  same  thing  occurs  there  in  private 
industry  that  occurs  in  the  railroads  and  thp  telegraphs  where  they  have  to  have 
more  employees  for  a  given  amount  of  work. 

Again ,  part  of  the  difference  in  the  product  per  worker  is  not  really  a  difference 
in  efficiency,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  public  systems  give  their  employees 
shorter  hours.  That  is  true  in  the  contrast  between  our  railroad  system  and  the 
German.  The  hours  are  very  much  shorter  for  large  classes  ol  employees  in  the 
German  system  than  they  are  here.  The  same  contrast  exists  between  the  Eng- 
lish telegrapli  and  our  telegraph,  their  hours  are  very  much  shorter. 

Then  there  is  another  difference.  They  regard  safety  as  of  such  high  imi)or- 
tance  in  Germany  that  they  increa.se  the  force  of  employees  upon  the  roads  in 
order  to  secure  greater  safety.  These  elements  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
considering  the  difference  in  the  number  of  employees,  which  is  greater  per  ton 
handled  over  there  and  per  passenger  than  it  is  here.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  draw 
any  precise  conclusion  on  the  subject,  I  only  indicate  the  elements. 
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EOONOMT. 

Now,  as  to  economy,  which  is  a  very  important  matter,  two  pconts  are  made. 
First,  it  is  afSrmed  that  rates  are  lower  under  private,  ownership  than  under 
pnbUc.  oar  averaj^  freight  rate  being  cited  as  an  example;  and  secondly,  it  is  said 
that  absolute  economy,  absolute  cost,  is  lower  under  private  ownership. 

I  have  already  covered  these  points  with  sufficient  fullness,  perhaps,  but  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  a  few  illustrations  of  the  principles  that  I  dealt  with  yesterday. 
Take  for  example  the  Austria-Hungarian  system  of  railways.  The  Qovemment 
there  introduced  a  tariff  at  one  stroke  that  on  long  distances  was  8U  per  cent  below 
the  former  rates  and  on  median  distances  about  40  per  cent  below— a  reduction  that 
astonished  the  railroad  men  of  the  world — and  yet  it  has  been  a  very  great  success 
and  has  justified  itself  not  only  in  its  social  results,  vast  increase  of  traffic,  and 
all  civilizing  influences,  but  it  has  also  justified  itself  financially,  the  expenses 
not  increasing  materially — nothing  like  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  business — 
and  the  net  earnings  being  larger  than  they  were  under  the  high  rates. 

The  English  telegraph  reduced  rates  at  once  one-third  to  one-half  on  taking  over 
the  lines,  and  subsequently  made  a  further  reduction  amounting  to  one-half,  down 
to  the  present  time.  So  that  about  four  times  as  much  telegraph  service  can  be 
bought  for  a  dollar  as  could  be  bought  when  the  lines  were  taken  over,  while  in 
this  country  not  over  twice  as  much.  There  is  a  conflict  in  the  reports  of  the 
Western  Union  Ck>mpany.  In  their  earlier  reports  they  stated  the  average  cost 
and  average  receipts  for  the  earlier  years  lower  than  the  more  recent  reports  state 
the  cost  and  receipts  for  the  same  ypars,  so  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  which 
account  is  right.  But  taking  their  highest  figures,  there  is  no  such  reduction  here 
as  there  has  been  in  G^reat  Britain. 

THE  TELEPHONE. 

I  have  already  stated  the  facts  regarding  the  reduction  of  telephone  rates  in 
France  when  the  Gkjvemment  took  the  lines. 

I  took  pains  last  night  to  get  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  "Washington  telephone 
system.  I  called  up  "  Central"  and  got  the  exchange  rates  here  and  the  rates  for 
long-distance  work;  and  the  rates  here  in  Washington,  they  say,  are  $96  for  resi- 
dence, unlimited  service;  $48  for  four  party,  unlimited,  and  $36  for  four  party, 
mea.sured.  For  a  business 'phone,  $120,  recently  reduced  from  $135.  They  declare 
that  they  would  lose  money  on  a  residence  rate  of  $36.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  cost  of  operating  a  telephone  in  this  country  is  not  very  much  greater  than  it 
is  in  foreign  countries,  because,  while  wages  in  general  are  higher  here,  telephone 
wages  are  very  little,  if  any,  higher.  Telephone  girls  receive  abominably  low 
wages,  and  the  contrast  is  very  slight  there,  while  materials  cost  more  in  Europe 
than  here,  good  Swedish  telephones  costing  $14  to  $16,  while  the  best  American 
instiTiments  can  be  bought  for  $8  or  $9. 

Now,  here  is  Stockholm,  with  a  population  of  290,000  (about  the  same  size  as 
Washington),  which  has  metallic  circuit,  underground  wires,  unlimited  service, 
$16  for  residence  and  $22  for  business,  intemrban  communication  free  within  a 
radins  of  43  miles,  telephoning  telegrams  and  telephoning  messages  to  be  written 
down  and  delivered  by  messenger  at  low  cost.  The  Bell  Company,  bought  out 
by  the  (Jovemment,  was  charg^g  $44  for  far  inferior  service,  without  metallic 
circuit  or  underground  wires. 

A  United  States  Government  department  here  in  Washington — the  Department 
of  the  Interior — a  few  years  ago  (1894)  were  paying  a  total  of  .$75  per  'phone. 
They  paid  the  Bell  Company  $60  to  $125  per  "phone  and  employed  a  lady  at  $600  a 
year  to  operate  the  main  exchange,  making  a  total  cost  of  $75  per  year  for  each 
of  the  65  'phones.  The  Department  asked  the  Bell  to  reduce  rates  and  the  Bell 
refused.  They  then  put  in  their  own  'phones,  and  they  gave  me  the  figures  from 
the  books  of  the  Department,  showing  that  the  cost  per  year  was  $6.43  operating 
cost  and  $10.25  total  cost,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs— about  $10 
for  what  used  to  cost  $75  under  the  Bell  regime — the  cost  under  private  ownership 
being  sevenfold  more  than  under  public  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  here  in  this  city?— A.  Yes;  that  is  right  here. 
Among  the  most  interesting  facts  that  I  have  on  the  telephone  are  those  relating 
to  Trondhjem,a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants  in  Norway.  There  they  have  a  munic- 
ipal telephone  system  which  gives  rates  of  $16  for  business  and  $H  for  residence, 
in  ronnd  numbers,  and  they  make  a  profit,  a  fair  profit,  upon  the  capital  invested. 
The  wa£»8,  however,  are  shghtly  lower  than  they  are  in  this  country,  but  not  very 
nraoh.    In  Qiand  Bapids,  wis.,  there  is  a  cooperative  telephone 
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Q.  (B^  Mr.  Clabke,  intermpting.)  Yon  mean  Wisconsin  or  Michigan? — ^A. 
Wisconsin.  There  is  a  cooperative  telephone  there  which  operates  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  pnblic  system,  namely,  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  service — and  wherever  the  voluntary  cooperative  plan  is  possible,  I  believe 
it  is  preferable  even  to  the  pnblic  system  in  the  present  state  of  our  civilization, 
so  that  I  regard  this  example  as  one  of  the  finest  that  we  have.  I  have  kept  track 
of  the  enterprise  for  several  years.  Here  is  a  letter  just  received  a  week  or  so 
ago.  The  present  condition  of  things,  in  brief,  is  this:  They  have  aboat  300  lines; 
the  average  cost  is  $43  construction;  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  is 
about  75  cents  a  month  for  each  line.  The  prima  facie  charges  are  $1  a  month  for 
a  residence  and  $3.25  for  a  business  telephone  per  month.  Each  subscriber  has 
a  right  to  take  1  share  of  stock  and  is  urged  to  do  so,  $50  per  share,  and  nearly 
all,  over  four-fifths,  do  take  one  share  each.    One  and  one-half  per  cent  dividends 

ger  month  are  paid  back  upon  these  shares,  amounting  to  75  cents  for  each  share- 
older.  So  that  the  actual  charge  for  a  residence  'phone  is  25  cents  a  month  and 
the  actual  charge  for  a  business  phone  is  $1.50  a  month.  The  actual  cost  to  the 
subscriber  is  $3  a  year  for  a  residence  "phone  and  $18  a  year  for  a  business  'phone. 
They  are  continually  reducing  their  rates,  and  even  after  paying  these  dividends 
they  have  a  surplus  fund  for  improvements.  The  former  Bell  Company  was 
charging  $36  a  year  for  a  residence  'phone  and  $48  for  a  businessjpnone.  and 
refused  to  reduce  their  rates.  They  said,  just  as  they  say  now  in  Washington, 
that  the^  could  not  afford  to  reduce  rates.  Yet  the  i)eople  of  Grand  Rapids  are 
now  receiving  telephone  service  at  one-third  to  one-twelf tn  of  the  former  monojwly 
rat«8. 

Now,  as  to  distance  charges.  Philadelphia  is  187  miles  from  Washington.  The 
charge,  the  day  charge,  is  $1.25 — and  I  would  say  that  in  this  country  and  also  in 
France  and  several  of  the  other  European  countries  they  have  half  rates  at 
night;  I  will  simply  compare  the  day  rates.  To  Philadelphia,  187  miles,  day  rate 
$1.35,  6  minutes.  In  England  the  rate  would  be  48  cents,  in  France  80  cents, 
according  to  their  published  tariffs.  They  have  a  distance  rate  in  France  of  10 
cents  for  62  miles  and  in  England  6  cents  (3  pence)  for  the  first  30  miles — any 
town  within  30  miles — and  13  cents  (or  6  pence)  for  towns  within  40  miles,  and 
13  cents  for  each  40  miles  afterwards.  Hew  York  is  22S  miles  from  here,  and  the 
charge  is  $2.  In  England  it  would  be  72  cents  and  in  France  40.  Boston  is  417 
miles  away,  so  the  railroad  folks  say — 1  have  taken  the  miles  from  the  railroads 
and  the  prices  from  the  telephone — the  telephone  rate  is  $4.  In  England  it  would 
be  $1.30  and  in  France  70  cents.  Chicago,  716  miles;  the  rate  is  $4.25,  England 
$3.16,  France  $1.20.  Richmond  is  116  miles  away;  our  rate  is  75  cents,  England 
36  cents,  France  30  cents.  New  Orleans  is  1,116  miles;  our  rate  is  $6.36,  England 
$3.16,  Fi-ance  $1.00.  We  have  here  three  tariffs,  all  made  on  the  distance  plan, 
the  American  being  a  private  system  and  the  English  and  French  public  sys- 
tems. The  English  distance  tariff  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  ours  and  the 
French  from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  ours.  I  have  tested  that  with  many  more 
data  than  these.  I  simply  give  these  as  illustrations  that  are  applicable  right 
here  in  Washington.  In  Boston  you  must  pay  10  cents  to  send  your  breath  a  few 
blocks  over  a  telephone  wire,  while  the  street  railway  will  carry  your  whole  ■ 
body  all  over  the  city  for  a  nickel,  and  even  that  is  known  to  be  nearly  double 
the  reasonable  fare.  In  the  State  systems  of  Europe  the  charge  for  a  local  tele- 
phone conversation  to  a  nonsubscriber  is  from  2  to  6  cents,  as  against  a  charge 
of  10  to  15  cents  in  many  of  our  cities. 

The  service  of  the  telephone  in  other  countries  where  the  system  is  public  is 
far  superior  in  its  coordination  with  the  post-ofBce  and  telegraph.  You  can  tele- 
phone letters;  you  can  telephone  messages  to  be  written  down  and  sent  by  mes- 
senger just  as  telegraph  messages  would  be;  vou  can  telephone  telegrams  with- 
out going  out  of  your  house.  To  a  very  slight  extent,  I  found  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities,  you  can  get  service  for  telephoning  telegrams,  but  it  is  only  by 
special  arrangement,  the  ordinary  telegraph  rules  in  our  cities  being  against  the 
receipt  of  telegrams  by  telephone.  The  telegraph  company  does  not  want  to 
make  telephoning  too  interesting,  and  they  prefer  to  have  the  message  in  the 
sender's  writing,  so  they  refrain  from  making  such  agreements  very  accessible. 
No  such  coordination  of  services  can  be  expected  between  two  private  corpora- 
tions like  our  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  as  occurs  where  both  services 
are  public  property  under  a  single  management. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.)  Can  you  grive  a  comparison  of  what  the  Washington 
companies  here  could  afford  to  furnish  this  telephone  service  at? — A.  The  matter 
has  been  quite  carefully  investigated  by  expert  engineers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Boston.    I  am  personally  acquainted  with  one  of  the  men,  who  is  president 
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of  a  company  that  is  patting  a  large  amount  of  capital  into  a  telephone  concern 
in  and  around  Boston — Mr.  Holbrook,  of  the  Bibhotheca  Sacra,  a  very  fine  man 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  detaUa  of  this  work.  They  find  they  can 
construct  the  lines  for  $40  or  $50  in  small  places  and  $100  to  $150  m  large  cities, 
with  underground  work — an  average  cost  of  about  $60  to  $80,  or 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,  interrupting. )  Eighty  dollars  per  mile? — A.  No;  for  the 
average  cost  of  line  to  each  subscriber;  some  will  be  long  and  some  short.  You 
see  that  is  a  little  higher  than  the  Grand  Rapids;  their  cost  was  $42.  They  can 
operate  the  telephone  so  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  service  even  in  a  large  city  at 
about  $30  a  year.  Offers  have  been  made  in  Chicago,  if  they  could  get  a  fran- 
chise, to  supply  telephone  service  for  $30.  A  similar  offer  has  been  made  in  New 
York.  And  m  and  around  Boston  Mr.  Holbrook's  Massachusetts  Telephone  Com- 
pany is  putting  in  'phones  and  operating  them  on  the  basis  of  $3  a  hundred  calls 
or  $12  to  $36  for  an  ordinary  residence  subscriber,  up  to  $72  for  unlimited  busi- 
ness service,  with  underground  wires  in  the  heart  of  a  nant  city — rates  that  will 
work  out  an  average  considerably  below  $50,  since  the  New  England  Bell  rates, 
which  are  about  double  the  Holbrook  rates,  work  out  to  an  average  of  $58  per 
^hone.  Mr.  Holbrook's  data  indicate  that  Bell  monopoly  rates  are  more  than 
double  wbat  the  system  can  be  operated  for  either  in  the  towns  or  in  the  large 
cities,  even  considering  the  fact  that  the  larger  the  city,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  higher  most  be  the  rate  for  the  telephone — exactly  the  opposite  principle  that 
applies  to  most  services.  The  more  dense  the  business  in  the  case  of  the  electric 
light  the  lower  should  be  the  charge,  other  things  equal;  but  the  more  dense  the 
business  in  a  telephone  exchange  the  higher  must  be  the  charge,  other  things 
being  equal,  because  more  complicated  arrangements  must  be  made  to  connect 
the  mfferent  subscribers.  That  is,  if  you  have  10,000  subscribers,  each  one  may 
call  for  communication  with  any  one  of  nearly  10,000  others;  whereas  If  yon 
have  only  1,000  subscribers,  each  one  is  limited  in  his  calls  to  909;  so  it  is  more 
complex  and  more  costly  with  a  large  system.  In  small  places  an  averag:e  charge 
of  $8  to  $12  or  $15  a  year,  according  to  conditions  of  the  locality,  is  sufBcient,  and 
those  charges  are  actually  in  successful  operation  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  small  telephone  system,  private  system,  in  Kansas  which  operates  and 
makes  a  profit  of  10  or  13  per  cent  on  the  capital,  and  their  rates  only  average 
about  $12  or  $15  per  year  on  their  phones.  The  fair  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  runs  from  $9  to  $12  yer  'phone  in  an  exchange  of  moderate  size,  and 
double  that  in  a  big  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Would  the  matter  of  the  Washington  prices  here  be 
in  some  way  modified  on  account  of  the  fact  that  aU  of  our  telephone  vrires  are 
underground,  but  if  they  were  put  overhead A.  (Interrupting.)  In  Stock- 
holm also  the  wires  are  underground. 

Q.  So  that  the  extra  cost  of  .the  installation  underground  does  not  make  a 
g;reater  cost  there  for  the  use  of  the  'phone? — ^A.  It  adds  something  to  the  first 
cost,  but  the  system  needs  less  repairs,  and  in  the  end  the  result  is  not  very 
different. 

I  might  mention  one  or  two  facts  as  to  the  service  in  the  public  systems.  In 
Belgium  you  can  send  your  telegrams  free;  in  France  you  can  also  send  tele- 
grams free.  In  England  also  you  can  send  telegrams  free  over  the  telephone,  and 
you  can  alpo  telephone  messages  to  be  sent  out  for  6  cents  in  England,  and  such 
messages  are  sent  to  the  sub^riber  free.  In  Germany  it  costs  2  cents  plug  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  for  each  word  to  telephone  a  message,  telephone  a  telegram,  or  tele- 
phone a  letter.  You  go  to  your  telephone  and  send  a  letter  for  2  cents  and  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  for  each  word,  and  the  clerk  at  the  other  end  writes  it  down  and  posts 
the  letter;  you  have  to  pay  postage  in  addition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Now,  it  may  not  be  quite  clear  about  telephoning  a 
message.  What  do  you  mean  by  telephoning  a  message? — A.  Suppose  I  want  to 
send  a  message  to  someone.  I  do  not  have  a  telegraph  office  in  my  house,  but  I 
have  a  telephone.  I  vrill  go  to  my  phone  and  telephone  whatever  message  I  want 
to  send.    Instead  of  having  to  go  out  to  a  telegraph  office  and  write  it,  I  simply 

fo  to  a  telephone  and  telephone  to  the  clerk  at  the  other  end  that  message;  he 
ikes  it  down  and  sends  it  by  messenger  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  or 
he  sends  it  to  a  telegraph  office  and  it  is  sent  by  telegraph,  or  he  telephones  it  to 
the  telegraph  office  directly,  or  I  can  be  connected  directly  with  the  telegraph 
office  and  they  write  it  down  there  and  send  it  at  once. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Fabquhak.  )  Would  it  be  possible  in  this  city.  Professor,  to  furnish 
a  ]^one,  house  or  business,  say  for  $80  or  $85,  unlimited? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bell  companies  think  they  can  not  furnish  service  at 
sach  rates  is  the  state  of  their  capitalization.    The  water  in  their  system  is  bard 
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to  deal  with.  Dropsy  is  an  inconvenient  affliction  for  a  company  as  well  as  for  a 
man.  For  example,  the  New  England  Telephone  Company  (operating  in  Boston 
and  other  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England)  is  capitalized  at 
more  than  $800  a  line,  whereas  President  Holbrook  finds  that  the  system  could 
be  duplicated  for  less  than  |100  a  line — there  is  an  excess  charge  of  $10  or  $13  per 
phone  year.  Then  the  "  general  expenses,"  salaries  of  managers  and  ofiSeers,  and 
other  ofBce  and  general  expenses  amount  to  a  sum  almost  as  great  as  the  whole 
sum  put  down  to  "operating  expenses "  proper.  For  each  subscriber's  station  in 
the  New  England  Company,  the  average  receipts  are  $58  per  phone  year.  At  least 
$10  must  be  deducted  on  account  of  overcapitalization,  and  $o  or  $6  more  on 
account  of  excessive  oflBce  charges.  The  "  operating  expenses  "  proper  are  stated 
at  about  $11  per  station  and  maintenance  at  $34.  The  report  does  not  state  jast 
what  items  go  to  make  up  this  maintenance  account,  and  it  is  so  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  public  systems  as  to  indicate  that  it  is 
affected  bv  the  common  corporation  custom  of  charging  up  to  maintenance  large 
amounts  that  ought  to  go  into  the  extension  and  improvement  account.  A  main- 
tenance charge  that  would  duplicate  the  entire  system  in  about  4  years  is  certainly 
very  high.  The  probabilities  are  that  an  allowance  of  $U  for  average  operating 
expenses  per  phone  year,  $4  for  general  expenses,  $15  for  maintenance,  including 
depreciation,  and  $5  for  interest,  making  a  total  of  $35  per  year,  constitute 
safficient  charges  even  m  a  very  large  city. 

I  am  aware  that  in  Manning  r.  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company 
(88  Wash.  Law  Rep.,  97)  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  held 
unconstitutional  an  act  of  Congress  fixing  maximum  telephone  charges  in  Wash- 
ington at  $50  a  year  with  1  telephone  on  a  wire,  $40  with  2  telephones  on  a  wire, 
$30  with  3  telephones  on  a  wire ,  and  $25  with  4  or  more  on  the  same  wire  ( 30  Stat.  L. , 
537, 538,  chap.  540,  June  30, 1898) ,  but  a  careful  reading  discloses  sufiBcient  evidence 
on  the  face  of  the  opinion  to  invalidate  the  decision  when  the  case  comes  before 
the  court  of  last  resort,  the  supreme  court  of  public  opinion.  The  gronnd  of 
decision  was  that  the  rates  fixed  by  Congress  were  unreasonably  low,  the  evidence 
being  the-  testimony  and  accounts  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company,  doing  business  in  Washington.  In  1898  the  company  had  a  little  over 
2,000  telephones  in  use.  It  had  been  receiving  $135  for  a  business  phone,  and  had 
averaged  $100  income  for  every  phone  in  use.  It  was  estimated  that  the  new  law 
would  reduce  the  average  receipts  to  $47  per  phone.  The  company  was  paying 
about  $20  per  phone  in  interest  and  dividends,  and  S8..50  per  phone  to  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  and  the  Western  Electric  for  receivers  and  ti-ansmitters  used 
by  subscrioers,  drops  on  the  switchboard  in  the  central  offi(--e,.and  the  use  of  patents 
the  Bell  Company  may  hereafter  acquire.  It  claimed  an  average  annual  working 
expense  of  $71,20  per  phone.  The  capitalization  was  $470  per  phone  ($100  bonds 
and  $370  stock). 

Now  let  us  look  at  these  items  in  the  light  of  other  facts  stated  in  the  opinion. 
The  actual  value  of  the  plant  was  found  to  l»e  $441,430  as  agcinst  8950,000  capi- 
talization, or  less  than  $220  real  capital  per  phone,  instead  ot  the  $470  of  existing 
stock  and  bonds,  making  the  fair  capital  charge  not  over  $10  per  phone,  instead 
of  $20.  But,  further,  a  very  large  part  of  the  $220  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plant  was  not  used  anywhere  near  up  to  its  capacity,  and  this  in  turn  was  probably 
due  to  "the  high  rates  maintained  oy  the  company.  A  large  part  of  the  capital 
outlay  was  for  underground  construction,  putting  in  vitrified  terra  cotta  duct» 
under  asphalt  pavements.  The  court  said  that  ' '  the  cost  of  additional  ducts  to 
provide  for  future  growth  of  business  is  very  trifling,  and  it  i.s  in  evidence  that 
some  3,000  or  4,000  subscribers  could  be  served  by  cables  to  be  drawn  in  the 
vacant  ducts  now  maintained; "  that  is,  the  business  could  be  doubled  or  trebled 
without  more  ducts,  and  even  further  increase  could  be  provided  for  at  trifling 
expense.  If  the  rates  enacted  by  Congress  had  been  put  in  operation,  the  sub- 
scription lists  would  doubtless  have  expanded  greatly,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  real  capital  per  phone  would  have  been  speedily  reduced  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $100,  or  $150  at  most,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Washington  is  a  "  city  of 
magnificent  distances."  I  know  the  judge  doubted  any  substantial  increase  of 
subscribers  through  lower  rates,  but  the  facts  prove  that  the  doubt  was  not  well 
based.  The  following  table  presents  a  few  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the  relation 
between  rates  and  the  use  of  the  telephone: 
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120 

28 
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88 

40 

60 
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70 
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170 

700 

60 

120 

130 

170 


>  These  cUtea  have  public  aystema,  the  othen  have  private  plants.  The  American  Itguies  relate  to 
1897  and  1898  the  year  of  Ihe  Washington  discussion.  The  European  flgures  are  a  little  earlier  and 
tberefore  probably  leas  favorable  to  them,  as  the  use  of  the  telephone  grown  each  year.  In  the  column 
of  size,  Wa-Hhington  has  been  taken  as  the  unitand  the  other  cities  classed  according  to  their  relative 
size  as  compared  with  Washington;  Zurich,  half  the  size  of  Washington;  Copenhagen,  one  and  a 
third  times  as  large  as  Washington;  Philadelphia  five  times  as  large,  etc. 

The  eyidence  is  that  low  charges,  whether  in  cities  larger  or  smaller  or  the  same 
size  as  Washington,  induce  far  larger  nse  of  the  telephone  than  exists  in  Wash- 
ington, snch  larger  use  being  found  as  an  accompaniment  of  low  rates  in  cities 
of  vastly  less  general  intelligence  and  prosperitv  than  Washington,  and  in  cities 
having  private  plants  as  well  as  those  having  public  svstems;  whereas  in  foreign 
cities,  like  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  London,  having  high  charges  (though  only 
one  as  high  as  Washington)  show  a  lower  use  of  the  telephone  than  Washington, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  American  Bell  cities,  excepting  Boston,  which,  being  the 
hub  not  only  of  the  universe  but  of  the  telephone  business,  and  a  city  of  great 
prosperity  and  unsurpassed  intelligence,  naturally  breaks  the  record. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Yi,  a  city  of  162,000  people,  or  about  three-fifths  the  size  of 
Washington,  there  is  an  independent  telephone  company  with  rates  of  $80  and 
$48,  on  which  6  per  cent  dividends  are  made  on  a  large  body  of  stock,  all  of  which 
is  water,  as  the  Donds  more  than  cover  tiie  value  of  the  plant.  With  these  rates, 
which  are  still  too  high,  there  is  one  subscriber  in  Rochester  to  each  40  persons, 
showing  that  with  anything  approaching  reasonable  rates  our  people  become 
large  users  of  the  telephone. 

Upon  the  facts  here  stated  and  the  whole  body  of  existing  telephone  data,  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  lowering  the  rates  to  the  Congressional 
level  of  $25  to  $50  would  very  largely  increase  the  number  of  subscribers,  proba- 
bly doubling  the  use  of  the  telephone,  and  perhaps  trebling  it  within  2  or  3  years. 
The  judge  said  that  the  court  must  take  "  care  not  to  intrench  upon  the  authority 
of  the  law-making  power,  not  to  disregard  the  statute  under  consideration,  unless 
it  be  unTnMtaA:a52y  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  law."  Yet  the  court  refused 
to  consider  the  case  on  the  basis  of  the  probable  increase  of  business  and  decided 
it  upon  facts  relating  to  the  preceding  years  under  high  rates.  Suppose  the  law 
in  Hungary  establishing  the  zone  system,  reducing  rates  40  to  80  per  cent,  had 
applied  to  a  private  system  of  railways  instead  of  a  public  system,  and  the  rail- 
roads had  brought  the  matter  into  court,  claiming  that  the  law  confiscated  their 
property,  saying  tiiat  since  they  had  only  been  making  ordinary  interest  on  their 
capital  at  the  old  rates,  they  would  surely  make  a  loss  on  the  new  tariff  averaging 
less  than  half  the  old  one.  The  companies  would  have  made  out  their  case  on 
the  basis  of  existing  rates  and  business,  and  the  law  would  have  been  declared 
nnconstitutional  on  the  principle  of  this  Washington  decision,  and  yet  the  law  was 
so  far  from  being  umistakably  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  law  against  confisca- 
tion that  the  actual  resnlt  of  putting  the  law  in  operation  was  an  increase  of  net 
earnings  instead  of  a  loss,  as  had  been  expected.  It  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the 
effect  of  such  a  lowering  of  rates  either  in  the  railroad  or  the  telephone  field, 
wherefore  the  court  can  not  know  that  such  a  law  as  that  relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington telephone  is  ^'  unmistakdUy"  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.  The  true 
plan  in  such  a  case  is  to  enforce  the  law  for  a  reasonable  time,  until  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  deprive  the  company  of  a  reasonable  return — 
clear  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  as  a  matter  of  supposition  or  inference  from 
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more  or  less  irrelevant  data.  Then  the  law  may  rightly  be  declared  nnconstitn- 
tional,  and  the  company  should  have  the  right  to  collect  from  the  Gkivemment 
whatever  damages  have  been  inflicted  -npon  it  by  the  said  enforcement,  but  if 
upon  fair  and  honest  trial  the  law  justifies  itself,  it  should  be  continued  in  force. 

In  the  'Wellman  case  (143  U.  S.,  339)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
clearly  recognized  the  principle  that  the  increase  of  business  from  lowered  rates 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  made  this  principle  one  gfround  for  refusing  to 
bold  void  a  railway  law  of  Michigan  fixing  maximum  passenger  rates  at  3  cents  a 
mile.  In  Indiana  a  statute  fixing  the  rent  of  a  telephone  at  not  over  $3  a  month, 
or  ^6  a  year,  has  been  held  valid,  although  the  company  in  suit  was  charging 
$U.16  a  month,  or  $134  a  year,  and  claimed  it  was  only  making  reasonable  profits 
and  could  not  manage  on  $36  a  year. 

To  return  to  the  Washingfton  items.  It  is  probable  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
Congressional  rates  would  double  or  treble  the  business  and  bring  the  real  capital 
per  phone  down  to  $100  or  near  it,  thereby  reducing  capital  charges  from  $20  to 
$5  or  $6  per  phone. 

The  $8.50  monopoly  tribute  to  the  Bell  and  Western  Electric  is  almost  wholly 
an  nnjustifiable  charge  under  an  agreement  made  years  ago  under  pressure  of  the 
fact  that  the  Washing^ton  company,  like  those  in  most  other  American  cities,  are 
really  subsidiary  Bell  interests,  or  branches  of  one  bi^  monopoly. 

The  claim  of  $71  per  phone  for  working  expenses  is  absurd  in  my  judgment. 
Compare  it  with  the  working  expenses  of  $6.43  reported  in  this  same  city  of 
Washington  for  the  telephones  of  the  widely  scattered  buildings  connected  with 
the  Interior  Department's  exchange  above  mentioned,  and  the  difference  makes 
the  $71  claim  incredible.  Remember  that  this  same  private  telephone  interest 
which  now  claims  it  can  not  reduce  rates  because  its  $100  of  average  receipts  is 
only  just  enough  to  cover  cost  of  working  and  capital  charges  made  a  similar 
claim  when  the  Department  of  the  Interior  asked  for  reduction  6  years  ago,  and 
yet  when  the  Government  put  in  its  own  phones  the  service  cost  only  $10.25  for 
maintenance,  operating  cost,  depreciation,  and  interest,  in  place  of  $75  per  phone 
formerly  paid.  The  claim  of  the  company  in  1894  that  it  could  not  reduce  its 
charges  or  $60  to  $133  for  these  phones  has  been  conclusively  proved  erroneous, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  familiar  with  telephone  data 
that  its  present  claim  is  also  erroneous.  In  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Bell  interest  was  charging  $36  to  $48,  and  claimed  it  could  not  reduce  rates, 
and  yet  the  people  are  now  actually  obtaining  equally  good  service  for  $3  a  year 
residence  and  $18  for  a  business  place,  and  a  small  surplus  is  realized  even  at  these 
rates.  Bell  estimates  are  clearly  unreliable.  Considering  the  length  of  time  the 
Bell  companies  have  been  in  operation,  they  seem  to  know  remarkably  little  about 
the  business  when  it  comes  to  reducing  rates. 

With  the  fine  underground  system  established  in  Washington  repairs  and 
maintenance  should  cost  comparatively  little,  and  the  operating  expenses  are  not 
very  heavy.  AH  lines  go  to  the  central  station,  where  one  operator  manages  100 
lines,  and  the  public  stations  in  hotels,  etc.,  are  managed  on  the  nickel  or  dime  in 
the  slot  machine  plan  instead-of  ha^'^ng  paid  attendants  as  in  Boston  and  many 
other  cities.  The  $71  I  believe  to  be  more  than  double  the  fair  figure  for  working 
expenses.  Companies  have  many  ways  of  adjusting  their  accounts  so  as  to  show 
large  e.xpenses  and  small  profits.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  charge  the  cost  of 
extensions  and  repairs  to  maintenance  and  operation.  Sometimes  quite  ethereal 
expenses  are  put  down  in  the  material  column.  For  example,  last  year  in  examin- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  Boston  gas  companies  an  item  of  "  $15,000  for  gas  mains" 
was  found  to  cover  such  expenses  as  $1,200  to  Mr.  L,  $1,500  to  Mr.  M,  etc. — L 
and  M  being  gas  lobbyists  at  the  statehouse.  This  year  it  is  stated  on  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  the  directors  of  another  gas  company  that  $1,000,000  is  charged  on 
the  books  of  that  company  to  an  account  that  did  not  receive  a  dollar  of  the 
money,  which  was  abstracted  and  used  for  illegitimate  purposes.  Corporation 
accounts  are  very  unreliable  affairs.  And  this  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Company 
has  had,  without  any  unlawful  abstraction  of  money,  special  opportunities  of 
erroneous  accounting  as  to  the  capitalization  and  exx>enses  in  Washington.  These 
special  facilities  arise  from  the  fact  that  Washington  is  only  part  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  company,  the  stock  for  its  whole  territory  bein^  $2,650,000,  and 
for  Washington  alone  $750,000.  A  small  percentage  of  error  in  apportioning 
expenditures  as  between  Washington  and  the  outside  territory  of  the  company 
might  make  a  considerable  difiference  in  the  Washington  results. 

I  believe  the  Manning  decision  was  a  judicial  blockade  of  a  just  law.  There 
was  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  Congressional  rates  were  too  low,  while,  as  the 
court  admitted,  there  was  evidence  "that  in  many  cities  in  this  country,  and  also 
in  Europe,  telephone  service  is  supplied  by  the  government  or  by  corporations  at 
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rates  which  appear  to  be  less  than  those  fixed  by  this  act,"  and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  not  referred  to  in  the  case  which  tends  to  show  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  company's  claims  and  the  fairness  of  the  law.  Nevertheless,  in  view 
of  the  well-known  power  of  g^iant  coriwrations  to  tangle  a  court  with  ex  parte 
statistics,  and  claim  protection  against  possible  loss,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
wise  to  provrde  in  suon  acts  that  tne  law  shall  be  enforced  for  a  year  or  two  under 
a  guaranty  that  the  Qovemment  would  make  good  any  deficit  resulting  from  the 
legislative  rates  causing  the  in^iome  to  fall  below  working  expenses  and  fair  cap- 
ital charges,  providing  such  deficit  occurs  in  spite  of  reasonable  efforts  to  make 
the  new  rates  successful,  and  is  ascertained  upon  accounts  carefully  watched  day 
by  day  by  a  public  officer  with  full  powers  of  mspection,  both  of  the  accounts  and 
the  manner  of  conducting  business.  In  some  way  the  public  must  take  the  risk 
of  "such  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  else  the  courts  will  stand  between 
the  corporations  and  the  law.  For  while  the  judges  say  that  the  law  must  be 
unmistakably  contrary  to  the  Constitntion  to  be  void,  they  frequently  act  on  the 
principle  that  it  will  be  void  if  the  companies  can  make  it  appear  doubtful  whether 
the  new  rates  will  yield  a  profit.  Through  some  such  modification  as  I  have  just 
suggested,  or  by  frequent  small  reductions,  the  regulative  power  may  make  itself 
felt;  but  the  only  clear,  clean,  certain,  and  complete  solution  is  rjublic  ownership. 
After  making  this  statement  regarding  the  Manning  case,  I  submitted  to  Presi- 
dent Holbrook,  of  the  Massachusetts  Telephone  Company,  the  question  of  the 
credibility  of  the  $71  charge  for  working  expenses  under  Washington  conditions. 
His  reply  was  that  the  said  claim  was  not  only  absurd  but  pathetic,  and  not  only 
pathetic  but  humorous;  pathetic  that  a  claim  nearly  three  times  the  reasonable 
figure  should  be  made,  and  humorous  that  men  in  authority  could  be  made  to 
believe  such  a  claim.  With  underground  wires  in  a  plant  like  that  of  Washing- 
ton, the  fair  charge  for  maintenance  and  operation  would  be  about  $25,  according 
to  President  Holbrook.  In  Montreal,  a  city  about  the  same  size  as  Washington, 
with  wires  largely  undergiound,  a  good  profit  is  made  on  a  $50  telephone  rate 
established  by  the  Dominion  Government.  In  Rochester,  a  city  of  162,000  people, 
the  independent  telephone  company  has  3,600  subscribers,  and  the  Bell  nas 
dropped  to  400.  The  cost  of  the  independent  company's  lines  has  been  a  good  deal 
less  than  $100  a  line.  The  plant  is  bonded  for  $100,000.  and  the  stock  is  $400,000, 
a  capitalization  nearly  three  times  the  real  value  of  the  plant,  yet  the  company 
pays  8  per  cent  dividends  with  rates  of  $36  and  $48  per  telephone  year.  Referring 
to  the  New  England  Telephone  Company,  President  Holbrook  says:  "  The  cost  of 
operating  they  claim  is  $11  a  phone;  the  cost  of  maintenance,  $24  a  phone.  Their 
general  expense,  including  taxes,  is  about  $11  a  phone.  Now  these  figures  are 
excessive.  There  is  an  overcharge  on  maintenance  of  $13.50  per  phone,  which  is 
due  to  the  necessity  of  their  building  old-fashioned  and  worn  out  plants  entirely 
over.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  $4  a  year  royalty  on  each  phone,  $2  extra  on  taxes 
per  phone,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  stocked  and  bonded  at  $300  a  phone; 
whereas  $100  would  rebuild,  and  in  an  entirely  modem  way,  their  entire  system. 
A  capital  charge  of  $12  in  excess  is  therefore  put  against  each  phone.  In  other 
WOTOB  (taking  all  the  facts  into  account),  the  New  England  company  is  handi- 
capped to  the  extent  of  about  $31.50  a  phone."  As  the  New  England  company 
averages  $58  per  phone,  this  opinion  of  President  Holbrook  would  indicate  06.50 
as  the  normal  averse  charge  for  that  company's  exchanges,  which  more  than 
confirms  my  own  estimates  stated  above. 

FDKTHBR  OBJECTIONS. 

When  the  English  (Jovemment  began  to  consider  the  absorption  of  the  tele- 
{fraph,  the  telegraph  companies  used  every  effort  to  prevent  and  impede  the 
reform.    The  objections  they  raised  were: 

1.  It  was  not  the  Glovemment's  brsiness  to  telegraph. 

8.  There  would  be  a  loss  if  it  did. 

8.  The  telegraph  would  be  better  conducted  under  prvate  enterprise. 

4.  The  Gk)vemment  rates  would  be  higher. 

5.  And  the  use  of  the  telegraph  would  f'.ecrease. 

6.  The  Government  service  would  be  nonprogressive — no  stimulus  to  inven- 
tion, etc. 

7.  The  secrecy  of  messages  would  be  violated. 

8.  The  telegraph  would  be  used  as  a  party  machine. 

9.  The  Government  could  not  be  sued. 

10.  To  establish  a  public  telegraph  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  interfer- 
ence with  private  interests.  Tne  companies  had  risked  their  capital  in  the  new 
enterprise,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to  get  their  reward  the  Government  was 
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going  to  take  the  business  away  from  them — private  enterprise  experimented 
and  the  people  wanted  to  steal  the  fruit. 

These  objections  are  very  familiar.  Our  monopolists  know  them  by  heart,  and 
use  them  over  and  over,  taking  no  notice  of  the  answers  to  them,  no  matter  how 
many  times  they  are  refuted.  It  is  easy  to  answer  them  a  priori  and  the  over- 
whelming demonstration  of  their  falsity  by  the  actual  experience  of  England 
ought  to  have  buried  them  forever  beyond  the  possibility  of  disinterment: 

1.  It  is  the  Qovermnent's  business  to  transmit  intelligence,  and  that  business 
includes  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  all  other  appropriate  means  of  transmission. 

2.  If  rates  remained  the  same,  an  increase  of  profit  instead  of  a  loss  was  to  be 
expected  by  reason  of  the  economies  that  would  result  from  a  united  telegraph  in 
combination  with  the  postal  service.  The  people  could  keep  rates  up  and  realize 
a  large  profit,  or  put  rates  down,  thereby  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  taking  their  profit  in  the  form  of  more  and  better  service  for  the  same 
money.  They  did  the  latter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  saved  at  the 
lowest  estimate  $150,000,000  in  30  years.  The  telegraphing  they  have  done  would 
have  cost  them  at  least  §150,000,000  more  than  it  has  cost,  including  expenses  of 
operation,  extensions,  repairs,  interest  on  the  capital,  water  purchase,  and  all. 

8.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  manager  appointed  and  paid  by  himself,  and  whose 
avowed  interest  and  effort  are  to  line  his  own  pocket  with  the  utmost  possible 
"  giltiness  "  consistent  with  his  personal  safety — it  stands  to  reas(m  that  .such  a 
manager  will  not  conduct  your  telegraph  or  any  other  business  of  yours  as  well  as 
you  can  do  it  yourself  or  have  it  done  by  your  own  agent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  public  telegraph  service  turned  out  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  private  tele- 
grraph  service  according  to  the  universal  verdict  of  the  Engli.sh  people.  Com- 
plaints of  inaccuracy  ceased,  and  instead  of  the  old  delays  we  find  a  service  as 
prompt  as  that  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  •'  The  service  i,s  performed  with 
the  most  perfect  punctuality."  (U.  S.  Consular  Report  on  the  English  Telegraph, 
Consular  Repts.,  vol.  47,  p.  565,  1895.) 

4.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Government  rates  would  be  lower, 
because  the  Government  would  work  at  cost,  and  would,  moreover,  secure  an 
absolute  economy  relatively  to  private  corporations  in  the  conduct  of  the  tele- 
grapli.  In  fact,  the  rates  dropi)ed  at  once  one-third  to  one-half,  and  afterwards 
the  ordinary  inland  rate  was  again  reduced  almost  one-half. 

5.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  doubled  the  first  year. 

6.  The  Government  service  has  adopted  new  inventions  and  shown  a  progres- 
sive spirit  in  respect  to  employees,  as  well  as  the  service  of  the  public. 

7.  There  has  been  no  complaint  of  violation  of  secrecy. 

8.  Nor  the  least  suspicion  of  partisan  use. 

9.  The  Government  can  be  sued  and  is  sued.  Claims  against  the  Government 
are  tried  judicially  the  same  as  other  claims. 

10.  Interference  with  private  interests  to  accomplish  a  public  good  is  not  arbi- 
trary and  unjust.  It  is.  the  very  essence  of  justice  and  good  government.  The 
private  interests  of  gamblers,  saloon  keepers,  opium  sellers,  shipowners,  house 
builders,  powder  makers,  bone  grinders,  grain-elevator  men,  etc. — private  inter- 
ests both  good  and  bad — are  interfered  with  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare. 
Telegraph  interests  form  no  exception.  The  companies  had  already  received 
large  returns  on  their  investment,  and  would  receive  full  compensation  for  their 
capital  when  the  public  took  their  plant — more  than  full  compensation,  as  it 
turned  out. 

There  is  really  no  force  at  all  in  the  current  objections  to  public  ownership 
aside  from  the  patronage  (juestion,  which  is  covered  by  the  merit  system  of  civil 
service  and  the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  wealthy  classes  to  the  side  of  good 
government  and  honest  administration,  which  accomi>anies  the  establishment  of 
public  operation. 

THE   ITALIAN  COMMISSION. 

The  report  of  the  Italian  commission  of  1880  is  often  referred  to  as  proving  the 
case  for  private  railways,  being  ranked  as  the  strongest  document  m  existence 
against  the  doctrine  of  public  ownership.  Even  Professor  Hadley ,  now  President 
of  Yale,  lays  much  stress  on  this  report  as  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  public  rail- 
ways. The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  report  has  little  real  bearing  on  the  relative 
value  of  public  and  private  systems,  and  while  the  commission  decides  in  favor 
of  le&sing  the  Italian  roads  to  private  companies,  its  conclusions  are  practically 
worthless  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  (1)  because  the  reasons  given  by  the  com- 
mission for  its  deci.sion  are  partly  false,  invalid  on  their  face,  and  partly  inappli- 
cable to  this  country;  (2)  because  the  commis.sion  lacked  almost  the  whole  oi  the 
important  facts  and  experiences  that  have  since  demonstrated  the  superiority 
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of  public  railways,  and  (3)  because  the  commission  was  appointed  on  purpose  to 
make  the  decision  it  did  make,  the  commiBsioners  being  selected  with  reference 
to  the  conclusion  desired  by  the  appointing  power. 

The  commission  based  its  conclusion  maimy  upon  three  propositions:  (1}  That 
the  credit  and  finances  of  the  Italian  Government  were  too  weak  to  make  it  wise 
to  undertake  the  operation  of  the  raUi-oads,  needing,  as  they  did,  large  sums  for 
improvements  and  extensions,  and  strong  financial  backing  to  steady  their  opera- 
tions under  the  fluctuations  of  traffic;  this  was  the  principal  reason  on  which 
the  commission  acted,  and  it  is  a  reason  that  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  this  country; 
(2)  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  a  brief  experience  with  direct  operation  in  north- 
em  Italy  (1878-1881),  the  said  results  being  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  lines 
came  to  the  GJovemment  from  the  private  companies  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  road,  having  been  part  of  an  Austrian  system,  was 
officered  throughout  by  Austrians,  who  were,  of  course,  displaced  en  masse  when 
the  road  was  taken  by  the  Italian  Government,  as  it  could  not  trust  the  loyalty 
of  such  employees,  the  result  being  that  all  the  most  valuable  oflBcers  and 
employees  were  swept  away  and  their  places  filled  by  occu-iants  in  large  part 
green  and  unfit:  (3)  the  idea  that  "State  operation  is  more  expensive  than  pri- 
vate," a  statement  the  commission  thought  it  nad  succeeded  in  proving  by  showing 
that  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  receipts  was  lower  with  private 
companies  than  with  State  systems  in  a  few  cases  which  were  given  as  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  only  evidence,  of  the  conclusion  as  to  cheapness.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  income  may  be  low,  not  because 
of  economy  in  operation,  but  oecause  the  rates  are  high,  and  vice  versa  the  percen- 
tage of  operating  expenses  to  income  may  be  high,  not  because  of  lack  of  economy, 
but  because  the  rates  and  fares  are  low;  if  the  rates  were  so  low  that  they  just 
paid  the  cost  of  operation  the  operating  expenses  would  be  100  per  cent  of  the 
mcome,  although  the  roads  might  be  managed  more  economicallv  than  another 
system  where  the  rates  were  high  enough  to  make  the  income  double  the  ox>erating 
cost  and  the  coefficient  of  operation  50  per  cent  instead  of  100  per  cent.  No  con- 
clusions as  to  economy  can  be  drawn  from  the  percentage  of  operating  cost  to 
income  without  a  careful  comparison  of  rates,  volume  of  business,  grades,  cost  of 
fuel,  labor,  etc. ,  elements  which  may  make  the  percentage  of  operation  vary  from 
40  to  100  per  cent  on  different  lines  in  the  same  railroad  system  under  the  very 
same  management,  and  as  the  Italian  commission  paid  no  attention  at  all  to  those 
elementa  in  their  study  of  economy,  but  based  their  whole  argrument  upon  a  com- 
parison of  percentages  of  operating  expense  to  income  without  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences of  rates  and  conditions  behind  those  percentages,  their  conclusion  on  this 
matter  is  entirely  worthless. 

It  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  Italian  commission  did  not  possess 
the  light  we  have  to-day.  Prussia  had  not  made  her  remarkable  success  with 
State  roads  when  the  commission  gathered  its  testimony;  the  law  had  been  passed, 
but  the  roads  had  not  been  taken  over.  Austria  had  not  established  her  great 
public  system  either,  having  only  one-eleventh  of  the  railways  when  the  commis- 
sion gathered  its  facts.  The  zone  tariff,  with  its  wonderful  developments  and 
simplifications,  did  not  come  till  1881).  Switzerland  had  not  then  voted  2  to  1  for 
public  ownership,  after  studying  the  question  deeply  for  many  years.  The 
achievements  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  republics  were  not  in  evidence. 

Finally,  it  is  charged  on  high  authority  that  the  commission  was  packed  with 
railway  men  and  agents  of  those  who  desired  to  lease  and  operate  the  roads, 
instead  of  having  the  Government  take  charge  of  them.  (See  (Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics,  July,  1887.  article  by  Simon  Sterne.)  The  railway  promoters 
wanted  the  lease,  and  the  Government  desired  it  also,  in  order  to  get  funds  for 
other  pui-poses,  so  the  Government  and  the  railway  men  united  to  secure  a  com- 
mission that  would  render  a  report  justifying  the  lease.  "  Soon  after  the  report 
was  made,  Simon  Sterne,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  being  in 
Italy  as  the  confidential  agent  of  President  Cleveland,  received  trustworthy 
inside  information  that  the  commission  was  appointed  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  make  the  sort  of  report  it  did  in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to 
lease  the  roads  and  obtain  thereby  much-needed  funds  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Army  and  Navy."  (Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis  at  Massachusetts  Legislative  Hearing, 
March  30,  1900.) 

EEOtJLATION. 

_  On  the  subject  of  regmlation,  which  is  the  last  objection  I  will  speak  of,  I  would 
like  to  remark  that  the  plea  that  regulation  is  sufiBcient  to  solve  the  problem  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  true,  for  this  reason:  Regulation  can  not  overcome  the  antag- 
onism of  interest  between  owners  and  the  public,  nor  the  congestion  of  wealth 
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and  power,  nor  the  aristocratic  tendency.  We  have  antagonism,  wealth  conges- 
tion, and  aristocracy  instead  of  harmony,  diffusion,  and  democracy,  which  are 
secured  by  a  normal  public  institution  in  far  greater  degree,  at  least,  than  they 
can  be  secured  under  private  ownership.  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  business 
in  modern  times  that  property  is  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  its  owner; 
and  our  business  ethics  compel  the  managers  of  private  systems  to  manage  them 
in  private  interests;  and  the  same  business  ethics  would  impel  the  managers  of 
the  {jublic  system  with  the  same  earnestness  and  honesty  to  adminiBter  the  sys- 
tem in  the  public  interest. 

THE  TELEORAPH. 

Passing  to  the  tele^aph,  I  would  first  like  to  say  that  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  it  seems  really  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  a  postal  telegraph  system.  The  Constitution  not  merely  gives  the  Qov- 
ermnent  a  right  co  administer  the  means  of  communicating  intelligence,  but  the 
provi8ionismandatory,andissounder8toodbyjuri8t8.  Congress  is  bidden  to  sup- 
ply the  people  with  means  of  communication.  Now,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  law  of  agency  that  an  agent  or  trustee  is  bound  to  use  the  best  means  rea- 
sonably attainable  for  the  purpose  of  his  agency. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  What  section  of  the  Constitution  do  you  refer  to? — 
A.  The  section  which  deals  with  post-oflSces  and  post-roads.  I  will  give  an  author- 
ity for  this  in  a  moment.  When  the  stage  coach  was  replaced  by  steam  railways 
and  the  ordinary  sailing  ship  by  the  steamboat,  it  became  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
adopt  those  improved  means  for  the  transmission  of  the  people's  mail,  and  they 
did  use  those  means.  When  the  electric  telegraph  was  invented  and  came 
into  use,  and  when  the  telephone  was  invented  and  came  into  use,  it  was  equally 
the  duty  of  this  trustee  to  adopt  the  new  and  improved  methods  for  the  ti°ansmis- 
sion  of  intelligence.  That  duty  has  been  recognized  and  strongly  emphasized  in 
one  of  the  reports  to  Congress  made  some  years  ago,  and  as  the  matter  is  very 
important,  1  will  give  you  the  reference:  House  Report  187,  Twenty-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  pages  1  to  3. 

Q.  Is  it  a  majority  or  a  minority  report?  It  was  a  committee  report,  as  I  under- 
stand.— ^A.  Yes;  it  is  a  majority  report. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Please  read  the  paragraph. 

The  Witness.  (Reading:)  "  The  Government  is  authorized  and  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  carry  intelligence.  The  functions  thus  devolved  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  performing  for  the  people  the  ofSce  of  universal  letter  carrier  and  news 
carrier  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  consequence  in  every  light  in  which  it  can 
be  viewed.  The  bare  fact  that  our  ancestors  refused  to  leave  it  dependent  on 
individual  enterprise  or  State  control,  and  rested  it  expressly  in  Congress,  abun- 
dantly attested  their  anxious  sense  of  its  importance  and  their  conviction  of  the 
impracticability  of  realizing  the  requisite  public  advantage  from  it  otherwise  than 
by  giving  it  Federal  lodgment  and  administration.  But  though  not  anticipated  or 
foreseen,  these  new  and  improved  modes  were  as  clearly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution  as  were  the  older  and  less  perfect  ones  with  which  our  ancestors 
were  familiar;  and  there  being  no  doubt  entertained,  either  on  this  point  or  as  to 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  lay  hold  of  the  best  and  most  rapid  methods 
of  transmission  which  the  improvement  of  the  age  puts  in  its  reach,  steam  power 
commended  itself  at  once  to  adoption  and  has  long  been  extensively  employed 
both  on  land  and  water  for  the  can'iage  of  the  mail. 

"  It  is  not  without  full  reflection  that  the  committee  insist  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Government  thus  to  avail  itself,  even 
at  heavy  additional  ejcpense,  of  the  powerful  agency  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  mails.'' 

I  think  I  might  omit  a  little  here  and  still  give  the  whole  sense: 

(Reading:)  "  This  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  Department 
acts  (of  not  being  outstripped  in  the  transmission  of  correspondence  and  intelli- 
gence) led  necessarily  to  using  the  steam  engine  in  the  service  of  the  post-ofiBce. 
and  it  must  and  will  lead  with  equal  certainty  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  newly 
discovered  agency  or  contrivance  possessing  decided  advantages  of  celerity  over 
previously  used  methods.  The  same  principle  which  justified  and  demanded  the 
transference  of  the  mail  on  many  chief  routes,  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on 
common  highways  to  steam-impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water,  is  equally  potent 
to  warrant  the  calling  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph — that  last  "and  most  won- 
drous birth  of  this  wonder-teeming  age — in  aid  of  the  post-office  in  discharge  of 
its  great  function  of  rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence." 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  What  is  the  date  of  that?— A.  That  is  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congress,  second  session,  March  3,  1845,  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Philups.  You  will  proceed  in  yoixr  own  way,  Professor. 

The  Witness.  The  application  of  the  law  of  agency  and  the  trustee  principle 
they  do  not  mention  specifically;  but  that  is  an  obvious  legal  method  of  stating  or 
emphasizing  the  point  made  by  the  committee. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  about  10  minutes  or  so  the  experience  of 
England  with  her  telegraph.  As  I  have  already  said  she  tried  the  private  system. 
Complaints  were  made  of  delay,  inaccuracy,  high  charges,  and  insufficient  facili- 
ties. Chambers  of  commerce  took  the  matter  up;  some  of  them  petitioned  the 
poetmskster-general  and  the  Government.  An  agent,  Mr.  Scudamore,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  postmaster-general  to  go  to  other  countries  and  study  the  public 
systems  and  compare  them  with  the  private  systems  of  England.  He  did  so,  and 
made  full  reports  with  the  result  of  showing  conQlusively,  as  appeared  fi'om  the 
subsequent  vote  of  Parliament,  that  the  public  systems  of  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  other  countries  far  excelled  the  private  telegraphs  of  England  both  in  cheap- 
ness and  quality  of  service  and  in  facilities.  The  Government  thereupon  bought 
out  the  English  telegraph  companies,  making  the  mistake,  as  I  believe,  of  buying 
them  all  out  at  once — instead  of  one  at  a  time  as  the  Prussians  did  with  the  rail- 
ways— and  paying  about  four  times  the  real  value  of  the  lines.  The  Government 
immediately  reduced  rates  very  much — from  a  third  to  one-half  it  is  estimated, 
as  I  have  said — and  extended  the  lines  into  the  county  districts  where  the  com- 
panies had  refused  to  go  because  there  was  no  profit.'  They  increased  the  facilities 
in  every  way  by  opening  telegraph  offices  in  tne  x>08tK>ffice8  and  even  making  1  '■  ■ 
post-ofiSce  boxes  places  where  telegraph  messages  could  be  dejKJsited. 

They  secured  a  great  economy  by  tne  saving  of  rents  and  wages  and  light  and 
fuel  through  the  coordination  of  the  telegraph  with  the  postal  service,  the  same 
officers  and  employees  very  largely  being  able  to  attend  to  both  services,  espe- 
cially in  country  di.stricts. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  give  the  date  when  this  occurred?— A.  They 
took  the  telegraphs  over  at  the  Deginning  of  1870.  The  effect  on  labor  was  very 
beneficial,  the  Government  telegraph  pursuing  a  systematic  policy  of  increasing 
wagf-s  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  percentage  of  wages  to  receipts  rose  from  39 
per  cent  in  1870  to  72  per  cent  in  189.5. 

They  have  also  shortened  hours  so  that  since  1881  the  hours  have  been  reduced 
from  56  i)er  week  on  an  average  to  48  and  43 — i8  for  day  work  and  42  for  night 
■work.    All  Sunday  work  is  paid  for  as  overtime. 

The  diffusion  of  wealth  lias  been  helped  through  the  removal  of  the  opportunity 
for  makingvast  profits  out  of  the  telegrraph  for  any  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals. The  public  operation  and  ownership  of  the  telegraph  has  brought  about 
a  harmony  of  interest  which  has  been  secured  by  getting  nd  of  the  antagonism 
between  the  small  group  of  owners  and  the  public. 

The  benefit  to  the  press  has  been  great  through  the  enormous  reduction  of 
rates,  which  the  postmaster-general  claims  has  given  England  the  lowest  press 
rates  in  the  world.  The  facilities  for  press  work  were  also  greatly  increased  by 
public  ownership.  I  notice,  however,  tnat  some  of  the  newspapers  are  not  wholly 
satisfied  in  England  with  the  conditions  there  in  spite  of  the  great  reduction  and 
!  he  increased  facilities.  Public  ownership  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  better  than  , 
:>i-ivate  monopoly— it  is  the  least  imperfect  of  the  two  systems — and  sentiment  in 
England  is  practically  a  unit  to  the  effect  that  the  postal  telegraph  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  private  system. 

The  development  of  business  has  been  something  remarkable.  I  have  already 
referred  to  it  in  brief.  The  number  of  messages  doubled  in  two  years.  The 
actual,  amount  of  business  done  doubled  almost  in  the  first  year,  and  the  subse- 

auent  increase  has  been  very  large,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  England  under 
he  public  system  has  been  6  times  as  rapid  as  the  development  of  the  telegraph 
business  in  America  under  the  private  system. 

Further,  there  has  lieen  a  great  strengthening  of  social  ties  by  the  civilizing 
influences  of  easy  communication  among  the  people.  That  contrast  is  brought 
out  very  strongly  by  comparing  the  te.stimony  or  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  some  years  ago  in  a  Congressional  investigation,  where  he  said  that  46  per 
cent  of  the  total  business  in  tJiis  country  is  speculative — stockjobbing,  wheat 
deals,  pool-poom  matters,  etc.;  that  34  per  cent  is  legitimate  trade,  12  per  cent  is 
press,  and  8  per  cent  social.  Whpreas  they  find  that  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
and  other  public  systems  the  pevcentage  of  social  messages  runs  up  in  some  cases 
as  high  as  68  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Presideut  Green,  of  the  Western  Union,  in  im  article  of  bis  some  years  ago  in 
the  North  American  Review,  said  that  only  about  a  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try Qse  the  telegraph — chiefly  the  stock  g^amblers  and  speculators,  and  pool  room 
men,  and  so  on,  and  he  asked  if  that  was  the  class  that  the  OoTernment  ought  to 
seek  to  benefit.  In  some  of  their  testimony  it  was  stated  that  they  believed  the 
masses  of  the  pepple  would  not  use  the  telegraph  to  any  great  extent  even  if  they 
had  the  privilege  of  low  rates.  They  apparently  regard  the  farmer  as  a  sort  of 
hermit,  or  relic  of  primeval  times,  who  does  not  care  very  much  about  matters 
of  commerce  or  social  intercourse,  and  has  no  need  or  desire  to  use  the  best  means 
of  communication.  But  the  facts  in  other  countries  appear  to  indicate  that,  if 
the  ratc»  are  low  and  facilities  ample,  the  masses  of  the  people  do  use  the  tele- 
graph to  a  very  ^eat  extent.  The  electric  current  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  inventions  of  modem  times  and  it  onght  to  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  people. 

Summing  up  we  find  that  for  27  years  Great  Britain  permitted  the  telegraph  to 
remain  in  private  hands;  that  the  companies  combined  to  keep  the  rates  up  and 
to  destroy  any  real  attempt  at  competition;  that  the  tariff  was  exorbitant,  the 
service  very  poor,  the  lines  confined  to  the  more  jwpulous  districts,  the  treatment 
of  employees  such  as  is  usually  accorded  them  by  private  corporations;  that  a  few 
thoughtful  men  called  attention  to  the  existing  abuses  and  advocated  national 
ownership  as  the  remedy;  that  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  press  took  up 
the  matter,  and  with  the  help  of  a  leading  statesman  carried  the  measure  against 
the  powerful  opposition  of  the  companies  and  the  inertia  of  those  afflicted  with 
the  heart  failure  of  extreme  conservatism  and  public  distrust;  that  the  immediate 
results  were — 

1.  A  reduction  in  rates  of  one-third  to  one-half. 

2,  A  vast  increase  of  business,  the  work  done  by  the  telegraph  nearly  doubling 
in  the  first  year  after  the  transfer. 

8.  A  great  extension  of  lines  into  the  less  populous  districts,  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  people  the  benefit  of  telegraphic  communication. 

4.  Large  additional  facilities  by  opening  more  offices,  locating  offices  more  con- 
veniently, and  making  every  post-office  and  post-box  a  place  where  a  telegram 
may  be  deposited  to  be  taken  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  for  transmission. 

5.  A  considerable  economy  by  uniting  the  telegraph  service  with  the  mail  serv- 
ice under  a  single  control,  avoiding  useless  duplications,  using  the  same  offices, 
the  same  collecting  and  delivery  agencies,  and  often  the  same  operatives  for  both 
services. 

6.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  service,  throwing  complaint  out  of  the  steady 
occupation  she  had  had  so  long,  the  aim  of  the  post-office  being  service,  not 
dividends. 

7.  A  decided  gain  to  employees  in  pay,  hours,  tenure  of  office,  etc. 

8.  Unprecedented  advantages  to  the  press  for  cheap  and  rapid  transmission  of 
news,  at  the  same  time  freeing  it  from  the  pressure  of  a  power  that  claimed  the 
right  to  dictate  the  views  and  opinions  it  should  express. 

9.  The  development  of  business  and  strengthening  of  social  ties,  ties  of  kinship 
and  friendship,  through  the  growth  of  business  and  social  correspondence. 

10.  The  removal  of  a  great  antagonism  and  the  cessation  of  the  vexatious  and 
costly  conflict  it  had  caused  between  the  companies  and  the  people. 

Looking  at  the  subsequent  history  of  the  English  postal  telegraph  we  find — 

1.  A  further  reduction  of  nearly  one-half  in  the  average  cost  of  a  message. 

2.  More  than  a  tenfold  increase  of  business  in  35  years,  while  population 
increased  but  one-fourth,  over  1,000  per  cent  telegraph  growth  to  25  per  cent  pop- 
ulation increase. 

3.  A  sixfold  extension  <>f  lines  and  ftftyfold  increase  of  facilities. 

4.  A  steady  policy  of  expanding  and  improving  the  service,  adopting  newinven- 
ions,  putting  under  ground  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire  that  formerly  ran  over 
houses  and  streets,  etc. 

5.  A  systematic  effort  to  elevate  labor,  resulting  in  a  progressive  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  employees  in  respect  to  wages,  hours,  tenure,  promotion,  privi- 
leges, and  perquisites. 

6.  A  good  profit  to  the  Government  (excluding  interest  on  the  water-logged 
capital  cost)  in  spite  of  low  rates,  large  extensions  into  thinly  populated  areas, 
advancing  wages,  heavy  losses  through  can-yin^  press  dispatehes  oelow  cost,  com- 
petition of  telephone  companies  in  the  best-paying  part  of  the  traffic,  etc. 

7.  Satisfaction  with  the  tele^aph  service  even  on  the  part  of  conservatives  who 
objected  to  the  change  before  it  was  ma«le. 
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Comparing  the  English  sitnation  with  oar  own,  we  find: 

IM  ENGLAND.  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Low  rates.  High  rates  (twice  as  high). 

Gk>od  service.  Poor  service. 

Extension  of  telegraph  facilities  to  the  Facilities  only  for  the  classes. 

masses. 

Rapid  growth;  40  times  as  rapid  as  the  Slow  growth;  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 

Sowth  of  population  and  4  times  as  growth  of  the  English  system. 
9t  as  the  growth  of  the  letter  mail. 

Progressive  improvement  of  labor.  Progressive  maltreatment  of  labor. 

Harmonious,  oninterrapted  operation.  Big  strikes. 

Large  popular  use  of  the  telegraph.  The  telegraph  an  adjunct  of  specnla- 

tion. 

A  management  aiming  solely  at  serv-  A  management  aiming  solely  at  serving 

ing  the  people.  themselves. 

Moderate  salaries  for  leading  officials.  Exorbitant  salaries  for  leading  officials. 

No  big  fortunes  from  telegraph  manipu-  The  telegraph  a  millionaire  machine. 

lation. 

Universal    satisfaction  with  the  tele-  Universal  discontent. 

graph  situation. 

Public  monopoly.  Private  monopoly. 

We  do  not  need  to  imitate  England's  mistakes — 
In  paying  too  much  for  old  lines; 

In  allowing  the  telephone  to  remain  so  largely  in  private  hands; 
In  serving  the  press  below  cost; 

In  giving  the  railways  a  vast  service  every  year  for  nothing; 
In  leaving  the  telegraph  debt  to  hanji;  like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of 
the  department,  instead  of  paying  it  off  from  the  postal  profits  or  other 
public  funds; 
In  charging  new  construction  against  current  income. 

But  we  may  well  imitate  her  energetic  adoption  of  a  needful  reform,  her 
economies,  her  progressive  administration,  her  care  for  the  welfare  of  labor,  her 
public  spirit  in  this  matter  of  the  telegraph. 

Now,  m  regard  to  our  own  telegrraph  system.  I  will  take  up  first  the  matter  of 
watered  stock  or  inflated  capital,  and  the  question  of  rates. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  stock.  The  National  Board  of  Trade  some  years  ago 
made  a  summary,  which  I  can  supplv  in  detail  if  you  like.  The  result  was  this: 
That  $60,000,000  of  stock  represented"  less  than  $10,000,000  of  actual  value  which 
had  been  issued  in  the  building  up  of  the  Western  Union;  and  something  like 
$35,000,000  of  stock,  largely  stock  dividends,  which  we  can  not  analyze  and  can 
not  tell  just  how  much  is  solid  and  what  is  not. 

The  highest  estimate  I  have  seen  in  any  of  the  legislative  investigations  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  money  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  into  the  companies  that 
formed  the  Western  Union  is  $16,000,000.  The  plant  has  been  built  up  out  of 
earnings  very  largely,  and  money  secured  on  bonds,  and  by  the  issue  of  stock  to 
some  extent,  I  presume. 

The  railroad  commissioners  of  North  Carolina  3  years  ago  ( 1897)  made  an  exten- 
sive examination  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  about  $5,000,000  was  the  actual 
value  of  the  Western  Union  plant  above  the  bonds.  The  stock  at  that  time  was 
about  $97,000,000,  which  would  leave  $92,000,000  of  water— about  18  of  water  to  1 
of  solid. 

I  sent  circulars  to  all  the  States  and  got  a  good  many  replies,  which  gave  the 
atisessed  value  x>er  mile  of  line  and  per  mile  of  wire,  and  so  on;  and  I  also  gathered 
together  the  statements  put  out  in  the  Western  Union  reports,  and  in  the  various 
hearings  by  their  officials.  Combining  all  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  plant 
could  be  duplicated  for  20  to  25  millions,  or  at  the  very  outside  $30,000,000.  That 
was  4  years  ago  when  I  made  that  investigation.  The  data  on  which  my  estimate 
was  based  and  the  statements  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  may  be  found  in  the 
Arena  for  March,  1896,  and  in  chapter  111  of  the  Telegraph  Monopoly, Equity 
Series  (1520  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia). 

Since  my  estimate  was  made  a  careful  Investigation  has  been  made  in  Ohio 
which  fully  confirms  my  conclusions.  Under  the  Nichols  law  in  Ohio  telegraph 
companies  are  taxed  on  a  value  ascertained  by  takinf^  the  same  proportion  of  the 
total  market  value  of  the  capital  stock  that  the  lines  m  the  State  bear  to  the  total 
lines  of  the  company.    The  assessors  took  the  market  value  of  Western  Union 
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stock,  subtracted  the  real  estate  and  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies 
held  by  them,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  the  total  number  of  miles  of  line 
belonging  to  the  company,  found  the  assessable  capitalization  x>er  mile  of  line  to 
be  $364.  This  gave  $3,016,614  for  the  8,272  miles  of  line  in  Ohio.  As  assessments 
in  Ohio  are  at  two- thirds  value,  the  Western  Union  was  assessed  at  $2,000,000. 
The  company  rebelled  and  took  the  matter  into  court,  claiming  that  the  law  was 
unconstitutional  and  declaring  that  all  its  property  in  Ohio  was  not  worth  more 
than  $647,000;  that  the  average  cost  of  the  poles  was  $1.50,  plus  $1  more  to  put 
them  up  ready  for  wire;  that  the  wire  cost  $17.50  per  mile  and  stringing  $4,  and 
that  the  total  cost  was  $103  per  mile  of  line — poles,  wire,  stations,  equipment,  and 
everything.  This  would  give  (taking  the  company's  figures  of  190,000  or  200,000 
miles  of  line,  in  round  numbers)  a  total  of  $20,000,000  as  the  actual  value  of  the 
whole  system,  if  Ohio  was  a  representative  State,  as  to  quality  of  the  telegraph 
plant,  and  that  supposition  can  not  be  Tery  far  out  of  the  way.  So  the  evidence 
X)oints  very  strongly  at  least  to  the  broad  conclusion  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  inflated  value  in  Western  Union  capitalization;  just  how  much  I  would  not 
like  to  say  that  I  was  sure,  but  a  good  deal. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  rates:  In  this  country  the  average  receipts  are  about  31 
cents  for  a  10-word  message,  not  including  the  address.  In  several  countries  of 
Eiirope  the  rates  are  very  much  less  than  that.  For  example,  in  England  we 
have  a  12-cent  rate  for  12  words,  and  in  France  a  10-cent  rate  for  20  words.  In 
Great  Britain,  however,  and  in  France  also,  they  include  in  that  rate  the  address 
as  part  of  the  words  counted;  but  the  actual  result  on  the  average  brings  the 
telegraph  rate  in  England  below  15  cents,  showing  that  the  people  are  able  to  use 
the  telegraph,  even  counting  the  address,  to  great  advantage  by  cutting  down  the 
words  so  as  to  bring  the  communication  within  a  very  moderate  limit.  In  Bel- 
gium the  ordinary  minimum  charge  is  10  cents  (for  20  words)  and  in  Germany 
12  cents,  in  Switzerland  12,  Austria  11,  and  the  United  States  25  cents  (for  10 
words  and  the  address). 


Ordinary 

rate  per 

word. 


Great  Britain. 

France  

Germany 

Belgium 

Switzerland . . 

Austria 

United  State.1. 


This  table  was  prepared  in  1896  and  revised  about  a  year  ago.  The  ordinary 
rate  per  added  word  in  Great  Britain  was  1  cent,  in  France  1  cent,  Germany  H 
cents,  Belgium  two-fifths  of  a  cent,  Switzerland  one-half  of  a  cent,  Austria  1  cent, 
while  in  the  United  States  the  ordinary  rate  per  added  word  is  from  2  to  7  cents, 
according  to  the  information  given  to  me  in  the  Western  Union  ofiBces. 

Now,  whether  the  rates  are  too  high  in  this  country  or  not  is  a  question  that  may 
be  difficult,  as  we  found  the  question  of  railroad  rates  was  difficult  yesterday. 
The  Western  Union  officials  in  their  testimony  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  dis- 
tances are  so  much  greater — double  distances,  they  say,  in  thiscountry — an  average 
of  double  the  European  distance.  That,  however,  hardly  seems  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  31  cents  and  15  cents;  because,  if  we  take  the  total  cost  given  in 
the  Western  Union  reports  for  maintenance  and  reconstruction  and  divide  tnat  cost 
by  the  total  number  of  messages,  we  find  that  the  cost  due  to  distance  is  not  over 
8  cents  a  message,  so  that  half  that  cost,  or  the  cost  due  to  excesis  of  distance  as 
between  this  country  and  European  countries,  would  be  only  about  14  cents,  which 
of  course  would  not  account  for  the  difference  in  rates. 

The  Western  Union  officers  introduced  in  their  testimony  tables  purporting  to 
show  rates  and  distances  in  this  country  and  Europe 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips,  interrupting  )  Where  would  this  testimony  be  given — 
at  various  places  or  in  the  city  of  Washington? — A.  In  Washington,  I  think.  It 
was  a  Congressional  committee.  The  Western  Union,  in  its  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  force  of  the  tremendous  fact  that  telegraph  charges  here  are  more  than  doable 
the  public  telegraph  rates  of  Europe,  made  tables  of  rates  and  charges  to  prove 
their  assertion  that  the  difference  was  a  matter  of  distance. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  Western  Union,  the  Washburn  committee  consulted  geog- 
raphies and  telegraph  maps  and  found  that  the  length  of  telegraph  routes  between 
the  cities  of  Europe  was  strangely  minified  in  the  Western  Union  statement, 
while  the  distances  between  American  cities  were  mysteriously  larger  than  those 
set  down  in  maps  and  geographies.    Here  are  some  examples: 


From  London  to— 


Dover 

Plymouth 

Parte 

Reim« 

Hamburg 

Munich 

Berlin 

Pragne 

Madrid 

Rome 

Naples 

St.Petenbuig 


Telegraph  distances. 


Western 

Union 

Truth. 

statement. 

— ^ 

— -     — 

MOes. 

Mila. 

8C 

82 

190 

•  246 

200 

318 

250 

400 

380 

656 

540 

800 

S60 

722 

600 

958 

750 

1,225 

850 

1,349 

960 

1,510 

1,160 

1,806 

Not  one  single  distance  is  correctly  stated.  It  la  necessary  in  nearly  every  case 
to  add  at  least  one-third  and  often  more  than  one-half  of  the  stated  distance  to 
obtain  the  real  distance.  The  sum  of  the  stated  distances  was  15,724  miles,  and 
tha  sum  of  the  real  distances  was  32,578  miles,  or  almost  one-half  more  than  the 
Western  Union's  statement.  To  show  the  falsity  of  statements  about  American 
routes  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  disturb  the  dnst  on  the  geography — the  state- 
ment was  its  own  refutation;  for  example,  the  distance  from  Mempfaifi  to  New 
York  was  placed  at  2,000  miles,  while  in  other  tables  of  the  same  Western  Union 
testimony  the  distance  was  said  to  be  1,000  miles.  So  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  was  placed  at  750  miles,  and  to  Galena  at  1,400  miles,  though 
Galena  is  onlv  185  miles  from  Chicago.  Substituting  the  true  distances  in  the 
comparison  oi  telegraph  charges  in  Europe  and  America,  the  committee  obtained 
very  different  results  from  those  of  the  Western  Union  statement.  The  rates  and 
distences  from  Paris  to  thirty-odd  cities  all  over  Europe  were  placed  in  one  table; 
a  similar  table  was  made  with  Berlin  as  a  center.  For  the  United  States  a  table 
was  made  of  the  rates  and  distances  from  Washington  to  thirty-odd  of  our  chief 
cities  having  distances  almost  identical  with  those  in  the  tables  of  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin. The  conclusion  of  the  committee  from  these  tables,  together  with  the  cor- 
rected tables  of  the  Western  Union  statement  (rates  and  distances  from  New 
York  to  61  American  cities,  and  from  London  to  29  cities  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
the  cities  in  each  table  being  chosen  by  the  Western  Union) ,  was  that  the  rate 
per  mile  in  Europe  was  less  than  half  the  rate  per  mile  in  America.  And  the  rates 
compared  were  for  internal  traffic  in  the  United  States,  and  for  international 
traffic  in  Europe.  The  cost  of  international  communication  is  more  than  the  cost 
of  internal  communication  for  an  equal  distance,  because  the  receipts  have  to  be 
divided  among  two  or  more  nations,  each  of  which  desires  nearly  or  quite  as 
much  return  as  for  an  internal  message,  and  the  division  itself  entails  additional 
exx>en8e8  of  bookkeeping,  etc.  When  internal  rates  in  Europe  are  compared  with 
internal  rates  in  America,  mile  for  tnile,  the  contrast  becomes  more  glaring  than 
ever;  the  committee  found  that  tlie  rate  per  mile  in  England  was  less  than  one- 
third  the  rate  per  mile  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France  less  than  one-fourth  of 
our  rate,  miHefor  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  was  that  report  made? — A.  That  rejwrt  was 
in  1870.  Afterwards  Postmaster-General  Creswell  made  an  examination,  and  he 
came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  that  the  rates  per  mile  in  this  country  were  from 
li  to  4  times  higher  than  they  were  under  the  European  public  systems. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  was  just  the  year  that  they  took  over  the  telegraph 
in  England,  was  it  not?  That  report  was  made  the  year  they  became  public 
property  in  England — 1870? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Therefore  it  would  compare  them  under  private  ownership,  at  least  so  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  with  private  ownership  here? — ^A.  No;  at  the  beginning 
of  1870  the  lines  in  England  were  taken  over  by  the  public  and  the  rates  were  put 
down  at  once.    It  was  the  public  system  in  England  that  our  lines  were  compared 
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Office  and  Post  Roai 


(port  577,  part  8,  p.  35,  Senator  Hill,  of  the  Committee  on  Post- 

,as 

(By  Mr.  FakquIiar.)  What  year  was  that? — ^A.  I  have  not  the  year.  He 
said  to  President  Green,  of  the  Western  Union:  "How  can  you  say  that  your 
system  is  cheaper  when  France  sends  20  words  3,000  miles  for  20  cents,  and  in 
several  countries  of  Europe  messages  are  sent  for  one-half  a  cent  a  word  ?  "  Presi- 
dent Green  replied:  "  When  you  understand  that  we  pay  more  than  twice  as  much 
to  our  operators  as  they  do,  and  that  material,  except  as  to  wood  and  coal,  is 
higher,  tnere  is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  higher  nere."  You  see  he  shifted 
his  ground  in  two  respects.  He  had  formerly  claimed  that  rates  were  lower 
here  than  in  Europe,  and  also  that  the  excess  of  rates  here  was  due  to  distance; 
now  he  claimed  it  was  due  to  wages. 

Soon  after.  President  Orton,  of  the  Western  Union,  told  the  Washburn  commit- 
tee practically  the  same  thing,  that  salaries  of  operators  in  Europe  were  less  than 
halt  as  much  as  the  similar  employees  receive  here.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
gave  a  table  which  showed  that  the  French  telegraph  employees  below  the  grade  of 
superintendent  got  an  average  salary  of  |430,  and  in  the  same  speech  he  said  that 
$2,000,000  was  expended  for  labor  by  all  the  telegraph  companies  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  committee  found  that  the  number  of  operators  was  6,000,  so  that 
if  the  whole  $2,000,000  went  to  operators  they  would  only  receive  an  average  of 
$333  instead  of  $860  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  good  President  Orton's 
assertion. 

The  Tenth  Census,  volume  4,  gives  the  average  salary  of  telegraph  employees 
in  Great  Britain  as  $360,  and  it  has  since  risen  above  $400.  In  Germany  the  aver- 
age was  $300,  and  it  is  now  stated  as  $446  in  a  recent  English  work.  The  average 
for  Eurojjean  countries  was  $330.  That  was  in  1880.  In  1883  the  president  of  the 
Western  Union  told  the  Blair  committee  that  "  the  aggregate  salaries  from  presi- 
dent down  are  between  4  and  5  millions  a  year."  This  was  in  the  Senate  investi- 
gation on  labor  and  capital,  volume  1 ,  page  901.  He  also  stated  that  the  number 
employed  and  paid  by  the  Western  Union  Company  was  about  23,000,  which 
would  make  the  average  salary  $300  to  the  telegraph  employee  in  this  country. 
European  telegi-aph  wages  are  60  per  cent  higher  on  these  facts  than  teleg^raph 
wages  here,  while  our  wages  in  general,  taking  other  industries  into  account,  are 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Europe. 

The  Western  Union  officials  also  say  in  their  testimony  that  the  work  done  per 
employee  is  greater  here;  that  the  efSciency  of  labor  here  is  greater;  they  say  that 
it  is  double.  The  Tenth  Census  gives  data  which  show  that  there  were  1 ,870  mes- 
sages per  employee  here  and  1,180  in  Europe.  That  does  not  show  "double" 
work  here  by  any  means,  but  comes  nearer  to  the  Western  Union  statement  than 
might  be  expected  by  one  familiar  with  their  methods.  The  larger  number  of 
messages  here  per  employee  is  partly  due  to  the  longer  hours,  and  to  the  selection 
only  of  the  more  populous  districts  through  which  to  run  Western  wires,  so  that 
the  assertion  as  to  efficiency  is  not  wholly  to  the  credit  of  our  system.  Probably, 
however,  our  efficiency  is  somewhat  greater  even  in  the  telegraph  system  in  spite 
of  the  lower  average  pay. 

But  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if,  as  on  the  Western  Union 
testimony  would  be  the  case,  the  efficiency  of  their  labor  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  Europe  and  if,  as  investigations  bring  out  clearly,  the  wages  are  found  to  be 
lower  here  on  an  average  than  in  Europe,  they  ought  to  be  able,  so  far  as  wages 
are  concerned,  to  furnish  telegraph  services  at  lower  rates  here  than  in  Europe, 
more  than  balancing  the  difference  in  di.stance,  which,  as  I  said,  was  only  a  cent 
and  a  half,  so  that  upon  Western  Union  data  they  ought  to  make  the  rates  here 
even  lower  than  they  are  under  the  European  system. 

In  reply  the  Western  Union  is  likely  to  say,  and  has  said — ^there  is  a  deficit 
under  tne  i)ublic  systems  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  a  deficit  has  appeared  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  has  not  appeared  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain  in  the  other 
systems.  The  returns  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  are  merged,  so  it  is 
not  possible  to  tell  certainly  whether  the  telegraph  alone  makes  a  profit,  but  the 
two  systems  together  do  make  a  profit  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany — a  very 
material  profit. 

The  value  of  these  Western  Union  statements  may'  be  estimated  perhaps  by 
recalling  the  fact  that  one  of  their  presidents  said  that  governments  never  made 
any  profit  on  anything,  whereas  we  know  that  Prussia  is  making  $75,000,000  a 
year  on  her  railway  system,  net  profits  turned  into  the  treasury;  the  British  post- 
office  is  turning  in  some  $16,000,000,  and  many  other  countries  are  making  large 
profits  on  their  public  industries. 

I  would  like  to  give  here  a  conversation  which  occurred  between  the  president 
of  the  Western  Union,  Dr.  Green,  and  the  Blair  committee,  and  which  will  be 
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foQTid  in  the  Blair  Report  of  1885,  Senate  Committee  on  Kdncation  and  Labor, 
volnme  1 ,  page  875: 

"  Q.  What  is  it  that  causes  the  great  disparity  between  your  rates  and  the  rates 
charged  between  England  and  the  Continental  countries? 

"  Green.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  grows  out  of  the  conducting  of  a  commercial 
business  by  the  govemnient  and  the  conducting  of  the  same  business  by  Individual 
enterprise. 

"  Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  cause  to  which  the  difference  can  be  attributed? 

"  Green.  No,  sir;  salaries  are  much  lower  there  than  here.  They  pay  m.ach 
less  for  the  service  than  we  do. 

"  Q.  Is  the  telegraph  a  source  of  revenue  beyond  expenses  to  the  governments 
abroad? 

"  Green.  I  do  not  know  of  an^  government  that  has  ever  made  any  profit  out 
of  the  telegraph."  [Very extensive  knowledge.]  "The  British post-ofiSce system 
clwm  to  be  making  about  expenses,  but  they  get  large  appropriations  every  year. 
They  claim,  however,  that  those  appropriations  are  for  tne  extension  of  the  plant, 
the  construction  of  new  lines. 

"  Q.  They  must  do  much  less  business  there  than  is  done  in  this  country  in  pro- 
portion? 

"Green.  No,  sir;  they  do  a  larger  btisiness  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
wires  they  have  than  we  do  in  proportion  to  our  wires. 

"  Q.  Then,  if  they  are  doing  a  larger  business  with  cheaper  labor,  and  are 
receiving  much  higher  prices  than  you  receive,  why  should  they  not  make  money? 

"  Green.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why;  but  somehow  governments  never  make 
any  money  out  of  anything. 

"  Q.  Yon  state  the  fact  as  you  understand  it,  but  you  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
account  for  it. 

"  Green.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  account  for  it."' 

I  do  not  think  in  all  the  history  of  cross-examination  a  witness  was  ever  tangled 
up  any  more  beautifully  and  brought  to  a  clearer  reductio  ad  absurdum  than  in 
that  examination. 

Now,  as  to  the  deficit  in  England.  In  the  first  place  England  paid  4  times  the 
fair  value  of  the  lines — an  example  which  we  ougnt  not  to  follow;  in  the  second 
place  she  pays  high  wages;  and  in  the  third  place  she  has  been  burdened  by  great 
competition  of  the  telephone;  in  the  next  place  the  Government  is  not  aiming  at 
profit  at  all,  but  at  the  development  of  thecountiy,  as  I  said  yesterday — the  devel- 
opment of  other  indu.stries,  business  in  general,  social  intercourse,  etc.,  and  they 
get,  even  on  the  financial  basis,  very  large  returns — far  greater  than  any  experi- 
enced deficit— from  the  superior  development  of  the  industries  of  the  "country 
through  low  rates.     They  have  2  telegrams  per  capita  to  1  in  this  country. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Please  state  whether  they  created  a  sinking  fund  and 
have  liquidated  the  purchase  money  yet,  or  is  it  "still  bonded? — A.  It  is  still  a 
funded  debt,  stiU  bonded.  1  think  they  made  a  mistake  in  that,  in  not  using  the 
great  profits  of  the  postal  system,  of  which  the  telegraph  is  a  part,  to  pay  off  the 
telegraph  debt,  and  so  release  it  irom  that  burden.  It  is  just  as  absurd,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  keep  that  debt  and  turn  in  a  large  postal  profit,  as  it  would  be  to  keep  a 
debt  on  mail  boxes  or  pneumatic  tubes.  It  is  a  part  of  the  postal  service  and 
onght  to  be  paid  for  with  postal  profits. 

There  is  another  point.  Telegraph  experts  in  England  told  the  inventor,  P.  B. 
Delaney,  according  to  his  testimony,  that  if  the  expenses  were  proi)erly  divided 
between  the  postal  system  and  the  telegraph — the  mail  system  proi)er,  I  mean, 
and  the  telegraph — there  would  be  no  deficit,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  interest 
on  the  overgrown  debt.  They  say  that  the  postal  authorities  are  anxious  to  make 
a  strong  showing  for  the  mail  department  as  compared  with  former  records  and 
that  they  are  not  quite  fair  in  the  division  of  expenses.  How  slight  a  change 
would  account  for  all  the  difference  can  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that  a  2  per  cent 
variation  in  the  division  of  expenses  between  the  mail  department  and  the  tele- 
l^aph  would  more  than  cover  the  deficit.  The  very  low  rates  to  the  press,  carry- 
ing large  masses  of  press  matter  at  9  cente  per  100  words,  is  another  element  that 
must  be  considered,  and  the  free  service  to  the  railroads,  so  that  in  reality  I  do 
not  think  much  weight  can  be  placed  on  the  English  deficit. 

John  Wanamaker  in  1890  made  some  investigations,  which  he  told  me  person- 
ally resulted  in  his  judgment  that  a  uniform  10-cent  rate 

O.  (Interrupting. )  When  he  was  Postmaster-General? — A.  Yes.  He  told  me  a 
little  while  afterwards  that  his  investigations  had  led  him  to  believe  that  a  uniform 
10-cent  rate  in  this  country  with  the  postal  system  would  be  remunerative  and 
cover  aU  cost. 
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We  may  see  from  the  example  of  a  little  line  between  Milwaukee  and  Chicago, 
pnt  in  some  years  ago,  how  excessive  our  rates  are  in  some  instances.  That  com- 
pany made  at  first  a  10-cent  rate,  and  paid  back  from  30  per  cent  to  40  percent  of 
the  receipts  to  the  patrons  of  the  road  after  paying  a  large  interest  (7  per  cent) 
on  the  capital.  Subsequently  they  reduced  their  rate  to  6  cents,  or  half-cent  a 
word,  and  still  paid  back  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  to  the 
patrons  of  the  company,  although  they  had  doubled  their  stock,  ms^ng  it  half 
water.  There  is  a  vast  mass  of  facts  which  go  to  indicate  that  onr  rates  are  high; 
that  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  perhaps. 

The  treatment  of  labor  by  our  telegraph  system  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  management.  According  to  the  testimony  of  tele- , 
graph  employees  in  various  investigations  and  Ciongressional  hearings,  a  sys- ' 
tiematic  policy  of  reducing  wages  has  been  pursued  by  the  telegraph  monopoly. 
They  have  put  boys  to  work  in  the  oflBces  to  learn  the  business,  and  then  if  the 
operator  resigned  or  moved  away  or  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  his  office  became  vacant,  they  would  oSer  the  place  to  this  young 
student  or  apprentice  at  $5  or  $10  less  than  the  salary  formerly  paid;  and  in  that 
way  and  in  other  ways  they  have  reduced  the  wage  so  that,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony, it  was  reduced  40  per  cent  from  1870  to  1883. 

The  g^reat  strike  of  1883  throughout  our  telegraph  s^tem  was  largely  due  to 
the  low  wages  and  long  hours.  They  asked  for  an  increase  of  pay  of  15  per 
cent  and  for  8-hour  work,  and  no  salary  lower  than  $50.  These  requests,  mod- 
erate as  they  were,  were  refused,  and  the  great  strike  was  fought  out  at  a  cost 
alto^ther  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  after  the  strike,  according  to  Western  Union 
testimony,  the  result  was  that  the  company  was  able  to  get  about  one-third  more 
work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The  hours  of  operators  are  in  many  cases 
very  long,  the  work  is  very  trying,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  affected  by  consumption 
and  other  diseases — unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  how  many  are  male  employees  or  female? — A. 
No;  I  have  not  the  difference. 

They  also  blacklist  their  emplojrees,  I  understand  from  the  workers,  so  that 
the  man  who  meets  with  their  disapproval  is  practically  unable  to  get  employ- 
ment in  the  country.  They  try  to  shut  out  the  unions  of  the  men,  and  they  even 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  petition.  The  men  say  that  the  leaders  in  presenting 
a  joint  request  for  amelioration  of  conditions,  if  found  out,  are  almost  sure  to 
be  discharged  from  employment. 

The  profits  of  the  system  may  be  realized  from  a  couple  of  statements.  Post- 
master-Gfeneral  Wanamaker  in  1890  found  that  early  investments  in  Western 
Union  stock  had  received  an  average  of  300  per  cent  cash  dividends  per  year  from 
1858  up  to  that  time  (1890).  and  150  per  cent  a  year  in  stock  dividends  besides. 
In  1858  the  capital  stock  was  $385,700.  From  1858  to  1866  the  stock  dividends 
were  $17,811,140  and  the  cash  dividends  $4,156,240,  a  total  of  $21,967,380.  The 
annual  earnings  were  $2,745,930.  The  cash  dividends  in  that  period  were  100  per 
cent  a  year  and  the  total  dividends  700  per  cent  a  year.  These  figures  constitute 
another  proof  of  hi^h  rates.     Excessive  profits  prove  that  charges  are  exorbitant. 

Our  telegraph  facilities  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  because  private  monopoly 
naturally  and  necessarily  limits  itself  to  regions  that  will  pay,  whereas  public 
ownership  tries  to  give  the  whole  people  the  benefit  of  the  service. 

Poor  service  is  very  strongly  brought  out  sometimes  by  such  experiences  as 
these:  Several  cases  are  in  evidence  where  persons  before  going  on  a  railway 
trip  have  telegraphed  to  the  friend  they  were  going  to  visit  that  they  were  com- 
ing— telegraphed  sometimes  2  or  3  hours  before  they  started — and  yet  they  have 
been  able  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  and  get  to  their  place  of  destination  before 
the  telegram.  I  recently  had  that  sort  of  experience  myself.  I  telegraphed  from 
New  York  City  to  Philadelphia,  and  half  an  nour  later  I  took  a  train  and  went  to 
Philadelphia;  half  an  hour  after  I  got  to  the  house  my  friend  received  the  tele- 
gram saying  I  was  coming.  That  is  simply  one  of  many  illustrations  that  our 
service  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Professor  Ely  and  former  president  Walker  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
many  other  men  who  have  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  have  told  me  that  the 
service  in  Gtermany  and  Great  Britain  was  in  their  judgment  greatly  superior  to 
our  service  except  where  speculative  telegrams  are  concerned.  Instead  of  being 
an  advantage,  that  is  in  my  judgment  a  fault  of  our  system,  that  it  discriminates 
in  favor  of  sjwculative  telegrams,  even  setting  aside,  according  to  the  testimony, 
not  only  social  messages,  but  Government  business,  and  violating  the  law  in  so 
doing,  in  order  that  speculative  messages  shouldgo  first. 

Postmaster-Gteneral  Wanamaker  accuses  the  Western  Union  of  having  bought 
up  and  shelved,  or  otherwise  suppressed,  16  inventions,  instead  of  giving  the 
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country  the  benefit  of  every  improvement,  as  a  public  Bvstem  would  be  likely  to 
do.  The  tendency  of  the  private  monopoly  is  to  adopt  only  those  inventions  which 
improve  the  service  and  also  increase  present  profits.  If  an  invention, no  matter 
how  great  the  improvement  may  be,  will  make  their  present  investment  practi- 
cally valueless  so  that  they  will  have  to  rebuild  the  system,  they  are  apt  to  try  to 
repress  that  invention  and  keep  their  capital  intact  until  they  can  wear  it  out  and 
get  all  the  service  out  of  it. 

The  company  goes  into  politics  to  a  certain  extent.  It  has  distributed  favors 
among  various  legislators  and  among  Congressmen,  and  Western  Union  testi- 
mony is  explicit  as  to  the  benefits  they  have  received.  Long  ago  the  president  of 
the  Western  Union  said: 

"  The  franks  isisued  to  Government  oflBcials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  complimentary  business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Company  extend 
into  37  States  and  9  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  into  4 
of  the  British  Provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  National,  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the  judicious 
use  of  complimentary  franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed."  (Western 
ITnion  report  of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  argument,  p.  164;  Postmaster- 
General  Creswell's  report,  187Jj,  p.  49.) 

The  passage  is  constantly  cited  by  writers  and  speakers  dealing  with  the  tele- 
graph, oecanse  of  its  astounding  nature  and  implications.  I  have  It  on  the  authority 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  tiie  United  States  Senate  that  "books 
of  telegraph  franks  are  tendered  to  every  Senator  and  Member  of  Congress,  and 
most  of  them  accept  the  favor. "  The  company  confesses  it  has  received  large  bene- 
fits from  this  distribution  of  favors,  and  some  of  us  have  thought  perhaps  the 
reason  Congress  has  not  been  more  alive  to  this  question  and  has  not  passed  laws 
asked  for  by  petitions,  signed  in  some  instances  by  as  many  as  800,000  voters  and 
backed  up  by  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  country — ^that  the  reason  may  be 
that  they  do  not  w^t  to  get  rid  of  a  system  under  which  they  can  do  their  tele- 
phoning free  and  come  to  a  system  where  they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  own 
private  telegrams  at  any  rate,  and  to  a  system  under  which  they  would  get  no 
profits  on  teiegpraph  stock.  Perhaps  I  am  unjust  to  Congress;  I  hope  I  am,  but  it 
18  a  little  difficult  to  see  just  what  influence  could  withstand  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of  thought  and  business  interests  brought  to  bear  by  John  Wanamaker,  for 
example.  He  told  me  he  was  the  most  disappointed  man  in  the  country;  he 
expected  fully  to  pass  his  bill,  but  found  he  could  not. 

METHOD. 

Now,  this  question  of  method:  A  public  plant  may  be  secured  in  many  cases,  or  in 
all  cases,  probably,  without  a  dollar  of  taxation.  This  can  be  done  in  two  or  three 
ways.  Tne  Government  may,  in  giving  a  franchise,  put  into  it  a  clause  that  at 
the  end  of  the  term — 20  or  30  or  50  years — it  shall  become  public  property  free  of 
debt.  That  has  been  done  in  France  and  in  Italy  and  to  some  extent  in  Germany 
and  England,  I  believe.  Another  way  is  for  the  Gtovernment  to  issue  bonds  and 
pay  off  these  bonds  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  system,  as  is  being  done  by  the  rail- 
roads in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Another  plan,  which  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  municipal  monopolies,  is  for  a  group  of  citizens  to  advance  the 
capital  and  make  the  plant  a  public  one,  but  worked  under  a  lease  so  that  the 
operation  is  governed  by  the  private  parties  and  the  city  together — a  copartner- 
ship—until the  capital  is  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings,  at  which  time  the  system 
becomes  completely  public.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Springfield,  m. — sub- 
stantially this  method — with  the  electric  plant  with  very  good  results. 

A  more  serious  question  relates  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  taking  over  a 
private  plant  or  a  part  of  it,  and  also  the  question  as  to  construction  or  purchase. 

In  reference  to  the  telegraph ,  I  believe  that  a  good  method  would  be  to  begin  by 
offering  to  purchase  a  few  of  the  chief  lines  if  the  companies  are  willing  to  sell  at 
a  reasonable  valuation;  if  not,  the  Government,  under  its  constitutional  power 
to  build  post-roads,  should  constnict  lines  joining  some  of  the  main  centers  and 
gradually  extend  the  lines,  making  reasonable  rates,  but  not  the  lowest  rates,  not 
to  cut  the  bottom  out  from  under  the  company  completely,  simply  to  bring  a  little 
pressure  to  bear,  and  then  do  as  the  Prussian  Government  did  with  the  railroads; 
say  to  the  company:  "  We  will  buy  your  lines  one  after  the  other  if  you  will  put 
a  reasonable  price  upon  them;  if  not.  we  will  apply  competition  and  continue  to 
construct,  till  yon  are  ready  to  sell  at  reasonable  figures  what  we  may  wish  to 
buy." 

fii  reference  to  the  railroad  system  the  same  method  might  be  adopted,  but  it 
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is  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  great  cost  of  new  lines  and  the  established 
character  of  the  present  system.  Therefore  I  believe  the  jiractical  plan  there,  -when 
public  sentiment  is  ready  for  public  roads,  will  be  to  bny  out  one  or  two  great 
systems — one  great  system,  perhaps,  from  east  to  west — and  then  make  reasonable 
rates  and  simple  tariffs  and  gradually  absorb  the  other  systems  on  the  same  plan 
that  Prussia  did  and  as  New  Zealand  is  now  doing. 

As  steps  preliminary  to  construction  or  purchase,  inTestigation  and  publicity 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  inner- 
most facts  in  regard  to  these  great  monopolies  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  If 
a  law  could  be  passed  which  would  open  the  accounts  of  all  corporations  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  benefit;  and  if  a  competent  expert 
could  oe  sent  out,  some  officer  of  the  postal  system,  as  was  sent  in  Great  Britain, 
or  some  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  impartiality  could  be  sent  to  study 
other  systems  and  our  system  and  make  a  scientific  colorless  report — no  propa- 
g^anda  matter  in  it  whatever — ^in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  service,  and 
so  on,  in  the  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  systems  of  various  countries,  I 
believe  it  would  be  of  great  oenefit,  as  it  was  in  England.  What  we  want  is 
light;  and  with  light  I  believe  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  intelligence  of 
our  le^slators  can  be  relied  on  in  the  end  to  produce  true  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Before  you  recapitulate  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  In  Europe  do  the  public-owned  utilities  set  a.side  a  jwrcentage  of  gross 
earnings  for  depreciation  to  provide  for  renewal  of  plant? — A.  It  is  just  the  same 
as  with  our  private  companies  here — some  do  and  some  do  not.  In  the  Belgian 
and  German  systems  they  are  very  careful  indeed  to  cover  depreciation.  In  many 
of  our  own — take  the  Massachusetts  companies,  that  I  am  most  familiar  with — 
very  many  of  them  do  not  allow  anything  for  depreciation  at  all,  and  it  is  the 
same  way  with  some  public  plants.  My  experience  is  that  the  public  plant  is  a 
little  more  apt  to  make  provision  for  depreciation  than  the  private  monox)oly. 


Q.  You  believe  it  should  be  done? — A.  Certainly. 


Now,  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  capitalization  on  which  you  take  over  the 
properties  of  corporations,  do  you  recognize  that  the  securities  of  corporations  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the  company  and  the  holder  of  the  security? — 
A.  Yes;  I  am  in  favor  of  being  very  liberal  on  account  of  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  The  companies  have  in  many  cases  violated  not 
only  law  but  common  honesty  in  inflating  their  capital;  in  other  instances  the 
inflation  is  not  morally  reprehensible.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  there  is  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  those  who  think  that  that  sort  of  inflation  should  be  cut  out 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  stock  and  bonds  may  have  come  into  comparatively 
innocent  hands.  They  say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  innocent  purchaser  now- 
adays, because  everybody  knows  that  these  fraudulent  stock  issues  have  been 
made.  I  think,  however,  as  the  change  is  to  be  made  for  the  public  benefit,  the 
burden  of  the  change  should  fall  on  the  whole  people  who  are  to  reap  the  benefit, 
and  not  on  any  class,  especially  as  that  class,  however  much  to  blame  they  may 
be,  have  been  encouraged  in  their  action  by  the  silence  and  acquiescence  of  the 
public.  In  a  democracy  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  i)eople  stand  by  and  see  a 
railroad  issue  stocks,  and  take  no  measures  to  prevent  it,  they  ought  to  stand  the 
consequences  of  that  stock  getting  into  the  hands  of  men  who  ouy  it  for  good 
money  in  the  open  market. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  any  law  enacted  by  Congress  or  a  State  legis- 
lature for  making  these  corporate  properties  public  utilities,  should  take  into 
consideration  the  constitutional  provision  against  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts? — A.  Certainly;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  dealing  with.  I  do  not 
think  our  governments  are  bound  legally  to  pay  for  inflated  values.  I  place  my 
argument  upon  the  moral  obligation  of  the  people;  as  they  have  allowed  this 
thing  to  go  on  they  ought  to  share  the  consequences,  and  not  shuffle  them  off  now 
that  they  have  got  their  eyes  open  a  little  more,  and  make  these  consequences  fall 
on  one  class;  but  so  far  as  the  legal  rights  are  concerned,  I  think  the  Government 
has  a  perfect  right  to  build  a  line,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  Government  has  a  right  to  build  a  bridge  or 
railroad  right  alongside  another,  and  take  away  its  value  completely,  if  they 
choose  to,  unless  an  exclusive  franchise  has  been  granted.  We  nave  a  right  in 
that  way,  or  by  legislative  regulation  of  rates,  to  squeeze  the  water  and  wind  out 
of  these  overgrown  capitalizations,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  doing  that  to  anv 
severe  extent.  I  think  we  ought  to  stand  the  consequences  of  a  system  that  we 
have  ourselves  permitted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hareis.)  If  a  railroad  company  has  $100,000,000  of  common 
stock  and  that  stock  is  only  worth  20  per  cent,  you  would  merely  undertake  to 

lay  the  value  of  the  stock  and  not  the  inflated  value?— A.  The  market  value. 

'hat  is  the  rule  of  law,  that  we  should  pay  the  market  value. 
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Q.  That,  then,  would  rednce  the  ■valuo  of  the  railroads  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  much  below  the  11  or  13  bUlions  of  face  capitalization? — A. 
Yes.  To  make  my  idea  a  little  clearer,  let  me  go  back  to  Vanderbilt's  time.  When 
he  increased  the  Hudson  stock,  I  believe  a  true  public  spirit  would  have  prompted 
men  to  protest  immediately  in  the  courts  and  before  the  legislature  and  try  to 
stop  that  thing  before  tike  stock  got  into  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers.  If 
the  people  bad  done  that  and  followed  up  that  policv  consistently,  I  believe  they 
would  have  a  good  right  to  claim  !liat  tney  should  buy  the  roads  at  their  actual 
value,  but  as  they  did  not  do  that  and  as  practicallj;  the  whole  country  by  inac- 
tion has  acquiesced  in  that  system,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  fair  to  turn  around  and 
say:  "  We  nave  stood  by  and  let  you  issue  a  lot  of  extra  stock,  and  men  have 
bcn^ht  and  itaid  for  it,  in  many  cases  without  means  of  knowing  whether  it 
represented  value  or  not,  but  we've  come  to  the  conclusion,  now  that  we  want  to 
buy  the  roads,  that  this  won't  do,  and  we've  determined  to  knock  the  bottom  out 
of  the  whole  thing  and  pay  only  actual  value  for  the  roads." 

I  disagree  in  tb^t,  however,  with  most  of  my  friends.  Even  Professor  Bemis 
thinks  I  am  too  conservative  on  that  point.  He  believes  the  water  ought  to  be 
squeezed  out.  He  advocated  that  the  Boston  and  Albany  should  be  purchased 
by  the  State  at  $37,000,000,  as  they  had  the  right  to  do  under  the  charter,  although 
they  had  ^owed  a  process  of  accretion  to  bring  the  capitalization  to  about 
185,000,000.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong;  we 
have  a  legal  right  to  do  it,  but  not  a  moral  right. 

Mr.  FmLLiFS.  Have  you  anything  further  to  state.  Professor,  by  way  of  con- 
clusion? 

The  WiTNBSs.  Only  that  I  think  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  industrial  prog- 
ress in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  to  work  for  public  ownership  and  the 
cooperative  organization  of  munici^l  monopolies,  such  as  electric  light  and  street 
railways.  The  movement  for  mumcipal  street  cars  is  very  strong  in  Detroit  and 
in  Chicago,  and  in  some  other  cities  there  is  a  vigorous  sentiment  in  favor  of 
public  tetephone  exchanges  and  such  things  as  that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  advis- 
able tliat  national  railways  should  be  attempted  imtil  the  growth  of  sentiment  in 
this  country  is  very  much  stronger  in  favor  of  it,  which  constitutes  a  powerful 
reason  for  putting  forth  every  effort  to  enlighten  the  people  upon  the  enormous 
benefits  of  a  well-managed  system  of  public  railways  in  order  that  we  may  develop 
as  soon  as  possible  the  conditions  that  will  make  it  wise  to  establish  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  our  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  manifest  duty  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  to  provide  the  best 
means  for  transmission  of  intelligence  should  not  at  once  result  in  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  telegraph  and  telephone 
communication. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  5, 1901. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  ALBERT  E  CHAHDIER, 

Of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  No.  SSS  Broadxvay,  New  York. 

The  commission  met  at  11.23  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  of  the  Postal  Teleg^'aph  Company,  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  and  offi- 
cim  position  to  the  stenogfrapher. — A.  Albert  B.  Chandler,  No.  253  Broadway, 
Kew  York.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  for  15  years, 
and  am  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Will  you  please  give  us  a  concise  history  of  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company? — A.  The  Postal 
Telegraph-Cable  Company  is  a  reorganization  of  the  original  Postal  Telegraph 
Company,  and  has  been  15  years  under  its  present  organization  and  management. 

Q.  You  may  g^ve,  if  you  please,  a  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  any  other 
companies  entered  into  it. — ^A.  In  its  development  it  has  acquired  quite  a  number 
of  smaller  telegraph  comjtanies  that  had  been  built  up  between  the  years  1880  and 
1886,  but  the  property  is  chiefly  of  its  own  construction. 

Q.  Were  those  other  companies  local,  or  did  they  aim  to  do  and  undertake  to 
do  a  general  telegraph  business? — A.  Several  of  them  were  of  sufficient  extent  to 
say  that  they  were  doing  a  general  telegraph  business,  but  they  were  all  local — 
that  is,  none  of  them  were  extensive,  none  of  them  covered  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country. 
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Q.  When  were  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
Xiany  united? — A.  They  have  from  the  first  been  in  very  close  alliance,  under  con- 
tracts of  connection.  They  have  been  substantially  one  proiwrty  since  January, 
1897. 

Q.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  pve  the  capitalization  of  the  cominny  in 
bonds  or  stock,  if  both  classes  of  securities  have  been  issued,  and  also  its  mileage, 
number  of  offices,  number  of  employees,  etc. — ^A.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Postal 
Company  was,  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  property  by  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company,  exchanged  for  bonda  of  the  Cable  Company.  The  Postal  Com- 
pany has  never  issued  any  bonds;  that  is,  the  present  Postal  Company.  What  we 
term  the  land-line  portion  of  the  property  is  now  represented  by  the  bonds  issued 
by  the  Cable  Company  iji  exchange  for  $20,000,000  of  stock  that  had  been  issued 
previously  and  for  property  since  acquired.    The  total  amount  is  $30,000,000. 

Q.  That  is,  of  bonds*— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  whole  capital  stock  in  bonds?— A.  Yes.  On  the 
land-lme  properties  there  are  no  shares  of  stock  outstanding,  excepting  that  the 
land-line  system  consists  of  nearly  40  different  corporations,  and  in  many  of  these 
corporations  the  entire  capital  stock  is  not  owned  by  the  Postal  Telegrraph-Cable 
Company,  nor  by  the  Commercial  Cable  Company. 

Q.  In  what  shape  is  the  capitalization  of  the  Cable  Company? — A.  That  is  in 
stock. 

Q.  Do  you  include  that  stock  in  your  $20,000,000?— A.  No.  I  would  like  to  be 
excused  from  answering  for  the  Cable  Company  in  respect  to  any  of  its  affairs,  for 
the  reason  that  the  organization  is  absolutely  separate  from  the  land  lines.  It  ia 
a  trans- Atlantic  property,  and  although  its  business  is  closely  related  to  the  land- 
line  business,  any  inquiry  made  respecting  it  should  be  made  of  an  officer  repre- 
senting that  company. 

Q.  What  interest  do  the  bonds  carry? — A.  Four  per  cent. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  with  respect  to  your  dividends? — ^A.  The  Postal 
Company  earned  and  paid  4  per  cent  dividends  previous  to  the  sale  of  its  property 
for  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  it  has  earned  the  interest  that  has  been  paid 
by  the  cable  company  on  the  bonds  since. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sinking  fund  in  connection  with  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  a  cumulative  feature  in  your  interest  bearing? — ^A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  Any  debenture  bonds? — A.  No;  the  bonds  are  mortgage  bonds. 

<^.  Do  these  bonds  cover  simply  the  whole  property,  or  do  they  also  cover  fran- 
chises or  patents? — A.  They  cover  whatever  the  company  has  acquired,  and  the 
company's  acquisitions  have  been  not  only  in  physical  properties,  but  in  fran- 
chises, patents,  and  a  variety  of  requisites  for  carrying  on  the  telegraph  business 
that  have  cost  money. 

Q.  Your  bonds  cover  what  you  might  call  good  will  or  the  working  franchises 
of  your  company?— A.  Yes;  they  cover  everything  that  belongs  to  the  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtjhar)  .  Is  this  alliance  with  the  Cable  Company  in  the  form  of 
contracts  or  in  material  and  ownership  of  lines,  or  is  it  simply  in  control  of  it? — 
A.  It  is  simply  in  control  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  used  the  surplus  earnings  of  your  company  in  extending  your 
lines? — A.  Yes.  Our  surplus  earnings  have  been  used  in  part  to  build  up  the 
system.  The  company  did  not  begin  the  payment  of  dividends  until  April,  1896. 
It  is  impracticable  now  for  us  to  ascertain  accurately  the  amount  of  surplus 
earnings  that  have  gone  into  the  property. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  surplus  earnings 
have  entered  into  the  extensions.  It  would  save  people  afterwards  thinking  there 
was  a  covering  in  the  matter  that  had  not  been  brought  out  by  the  commission 
itself,  and  from  your  annual  reports  it  would  be  easy  to  summarize  bow  much 
surplus  went  into  extension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  brief,  was  the  company  paying  dividends  when  you 
became  connected  with  it? — A.  Very  far  from  it.  It  was  operated  at  very  heavy 
loss. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  extent  of  the  property  and  amount  of  business  being 
done? — At  the  close  of  last  year  our  mileage,  poles  and  cables,  not  including  the 
Atlantic  cables,  was  26,043  miles,  and  the  wire  mileage,  169,236;  the  numMr  of 
offices, 3.781.  Thenumberof  messagestransmittedlast  year  wa8l6,528,444.  This 
refers  only  to  the  property  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  and  does  not 
refer  to  its  Canadian  connections  or  any  other  of  its  connections,  nor  to  the 
cable  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabeb.)  Can  you  give  the  average  rates  per  message? — A.  The 
day  rates  for  messages  of  10  words,  exclusive  of  date,  address,  and  signature, 
rsngfe  from  30  cents,  applying  locally  in  a  few  cities,  to  $1,  applying  between  the 
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extremes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.    The  average  amoant  received  per 
message  by  the  Postal  Company  during  the  j^ear  1900  was  34.2  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Can  you  give  States  or  localities  in  which  your 
lines  operate? — A.  We  cover  the  country  pretty  fully  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and 
California. 

Q.  It  would  be  substantially  correct  if  you  said  you  covered  the  whole  United 
States? — A.  Almost  all  of  the  commercial  centers  of  the  United  States  are  reached 
by  our  s^rstem  now.  There  is  no  very  considerable  city  that  is  not  in  communi- 
cation with  us,  and  our  business  may  properly  be  said  to  be  interstate  business. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  local  business  within  the  States; 
what  I  mean  is,  all  offices  accept  business  for  any  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  your  business  competitive  in  all  these  places  with  the 
Western  Union? — A.  No.  We  have  a  good  many  offices  at  places  where  the 
Western  Union  has  none;  that  company  nas  a  gfreat  many  more  offices  at  places 
where  we  have  none.  In  the  whole  system,  including  Canadian  lines  and  all 
others  with  which  we  "check  direct,"  as  telegraphers  say  (we  check  direct  with 
ofBces  that  are  not  our  own  under  contract  relations,  and  they  check  direct  with 
us),  there  is  no  transfer  point  at  which  business  and  tolls  are  divided,  and  mes- 
sages go  through  as  on  one  line,  yet  there  is  a  division  of  tolls  out  of  our  whole 
system  reckoned  in  that  way  which  adds  largely  to  our  number  of  offices.  There 
are  a  little  over  a  thousand  offices  that  are  not  reached  bv  Western  Union  lines. 

Q.  In  places  where  both  companies  have  offices  is  your  business  competitive? — 
A.  It  is  essentially  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with  your  competitors  in  regard 
to  a  division  of  business  or  in  regard  to  the  method  of  conductmg  business? — A. 
We  have  no  agreement  or  understanding  with  the  Western  Union  Company  with 
reference  to  any  division  of  business.  They  have  no  interest  in  our  company,  its 
property,  or  its  business,  and  we  have  no  interest  in  theirs;  but  we  have  an  under- 
standing with  them  respecting  rates  and  re8X)ecting  certain  methods  of  competi- 
tion, the  giving  of  rebates,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  are  equivalent  to  paying 
for  the  obtaining  of  business.  We  aim  to  put  an  end  to  that  form  of  wastefm 
competition. 

().  What  had  been  the  practice  concerning  rebates  and  other  forms  of  cutting 
prior  to  this  wreement? — ^A.  Such  methods  had  prevailed  to  a  very  lar^e  extent 
previous  to  lw8,  to  a  very  injurious  extent  to  all  concerned.  At  the  time  such 
understanding  was  had  a  large  number  of  rates  were  reduced,  long-distance  rates 
particularly,  and  the  very  low  rates — 10,  15,  and  20-cent  rates — that  had  been 
established  by  the  various  smaller  competing  companies  were  done  away  with, 
it  having  been  well  ascertained  that  the  more  business  done  on  that  basis  the 
worse  for  the  doer  of  it. 

Q.  Who  had  been  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  cutting,  or  the  rebate,  or 
whatever  form  the  competition  took? — A.  The  commercial  public,  chiefiy.  Of 
course  the  general  public  benefited  to  a  certain  extent,  but  large  commercial 
houses  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  that  system  of  conducting  business. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  commercial  houses  or  brokerage  houses?— A.  Both,  and 
under  the  system  of  rebates  the  meanest  would  ^et  the  largest  favor.  That  may 
not  be  a  very  graceful  way  of  putting  it,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  man  who  was  most  enterprising  in  pushing  for  the 
reduction? — A.  The  one  who  insisted  on  having  the  largest  rebate  that  could  be 
allowed,  or  else  he  was  "  going  to  give  his  business  to  the  other  company." 

Q.  Since  this  understanding  all  that  has  been  done  away  with? — A.  Practically 
all.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  either  company  to  allow  anything  of  that  kind  to 
happen. 

Q.  Thereby  a  small  customer  is  as  cheaply  served  as  a  large  customer?— A. 
Juft  the  same,  and  that  is  a  point  which  perhaps  people  not  acquainted  with 
the  telegraph  business  mi^ht  understand  by  an  explanation  better  than  they  can 
if  they  never  have  given  it  any  thought.  It  is  not  exactly  like  carrying  letters  ' 
or_  carrying  freight,  by  which  you  can  carry  a  car  approximately  at  the  same 
parice  as  you  can  carry  half  a  car,  but  in  the  transmission  of  telegrams  the  facili- 
ties are  used  exactly  alike,  for  every  message  of  equal  length  takes  exactly  as 
much  time  of  the  operating  service  and  as  much  use  of  the  line  as  every  other  mes- 
sage of  equal  length.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity  of  wires,  and  carrying 
messages,  therefore,  is  not  the  same  as  carrying  on  a  business  on  the  plan  of 
wholesale  and  retail,  which  has  been  often  urged. 

Q.  In  this  connection,  concerning  unfair  advantages,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
to  what  extent  the  free-frank  privilege  prevails  in  your  company. — A.  To  a  much 
less  degree  than  has  been  true  of  other  companies,  and  still  it  prevails  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  our  comi)any — ^unfortunately,  to  a  growing  extent.  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  like  to  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege  grows  with  every 
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year.  Origrmally  franks  were  only  given  in  our  service  under  contract  relations 
involving  reciprocal  service.  They  are  now  given  in  case  of  quite  a  good  many 
public  men  who  think  they  are  entitled  to  the  free  privilege.  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  they  seem  to  think  bo. 

Q.  Do  you  give  franks  voluntarily  or  only  when  they  are  asked  for? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  either  is  true  in  every 
instance.    In  the  main,  our  franking  privilege  is  eitendea  upon  application. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  you  say  you  give  franks  to  public  men,  do 
you  mean  members  of  State  legislaturies? — ^A.  They  are  about  as  eager  as  anybody 
else  in  their  pursuit  of  franks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  the  franking  privilege  usually  extended  to  members 
of  Congress?— A.  For  quite  a  good  many  years  the  Postal  Company  never  issued 
a  frank  to  a  member  of  Congress  because  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  There 
were  some  members  who  were  connected  with  railroad  service  or  with  some 
other  business  with  which  we  had  reciprocal  relations  which  entitled  them  to  free 
service.  At  present,  perhaps  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  our  great  com- 
petitor, as  much  as  for  any  other  reason,  and  on  account  of  applications,  tor  another 
reason,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  members  of  Congress  who  hold  franks 
of  the  Postal  (Company. 

Q.  Does  the  privilege  extend  down  to  members  of  municipalities,  aldermen, 
mayors,  and  judges  of  the  courts? — A.  To  a  considerable  extent;  not  everywhere; 
not  to  all,  but  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  have  to  get  franchises  or  privileges  from  cities 
or  towns  for  the  erection  of  poles,  etc.?— A.  Yes.  It  is  now,  I  tmnk  I  may  say 
universal,  that  in  going  through  any  city  or  town  we  have  to  sycquire  a  franchise. 
Of  course  we  always  had  to  obtain  a  right  of  way;  but  now  it  is  the  practice  to 
require  a  formal  franchise  in  every  incorxx>rated  city  or  village,  for  they  under- 
take the  regulation  of  telegraph  affairs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  claim  that 
under  the  post-road  act  of  Congrress  of  1866,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  a 
municipality  can  not  prevent  our  erecting  poles  and  wires  in  the  cities,  but  can 
only  regulate  the  construction.  Practically,  however,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  ordinance  from  the  municipality  for  the  construction  of  our  lines  is  as  g^r^ 
as  though  we  obtained  an  entire  franchise  from  the  municipality. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  pay  for  these  contracts,  franchises,  or  privileges? — A.  The 
manner  of  acquiiing  them  varies  about  as  much  as  the  number  of  places  we  fp 
through.  Hardly  two  are  alike,  and  in  one  way  or  another  they  have  to  be  paid 
for.  Our  preference  is  to  pay  a  reasonable  concession  to  the  city  government; 
that  is  the  preferable  way  of  dealing  with  it,  and  let  that  end  it. 

S.  But  does  that  end  it? — A.  Unfortunately,  it  does  not  always  end  it. 
.  Do  members  of  the  city  government  have  to  be  seen  personally? — A.  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  them  personally,  sir,  and  I  do  not  know;  not  in  the  way  you 
use  the  word  "  seen." 

Q.  I  used  the  word  in  a  jwrfectly  innocent  sense— whether  they  had  to  be  con- 
versed with  in  order  to  get  their  consent  to  hold  a  meeting,  to  pass  a  vote,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort. — A.  It  is  very  common  to  make  our  wants  known  and  to 
explain  our  purpose  and  the  extent  of  our  use  of  the  public  highways  or  other 
privileges,  and  make  it  understood  that  we  are  trying  to  do  good  and  not  harm, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  what  is  reasonable,  right,  and  proper  to  the  municipality 
for  it.  We  endeavor  always  to  remove  all  reasonable  objections  to  our  extension, 
to  place  our  poles  where  the  city  engineer  or  city  officers  desire  them  to  be  placed, 
and  generally  put  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  city  authorities.  We  can't  always 
do  the  business  with  such  harmony  and  under  such  conditions  as  we  would  like  to. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Ot JEN.)  Do  you  meet  with  any  opposition  coming  from 
the  competing  companies?  I  mean  in  obtaining  franchises  through  municipali- 
ties.— ^A.  Sometimes  we  have  done  so.  I  can  hardly  say  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  any  opposition  of  that  kind,  unless  there  should  be  some  question  partic- 
ularly interfering  with  their  own  route.  There  has  been  some  conflict  in  regard 
to  interference  with  each  other's  lines,  but  we  take  good  care  to  avoid  all  conflict 
of  that  kind,  and  it  rarely  happens  any  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  keep  any  account  in  your  company  of  the  busi- 
ness value  of  the  franks  that  you  give? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  given  in  such  a  way  that  you  know  exactly  how  much  yon  are  out 
of  pocket  by  means  of  that  or  how  much  they  favor  the  man  who  receives  them? — 
A  Yes.  The  account  is  not  as  accurately  kept  as  that  of  paid  messages,  but  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  substantially  accurate  account.  Our  franks  that  we  call  com- 
plimentary are  issued  in  the  form  of  books  of  stamps,  something  after  the  style 
of  the  postage  stamp,  each  stamp  covering  a  message  of  20  words  or  less,  and  an 
additional  stamp  for  additional  words.    We  have  certain  franks  that  are  issued 
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in  the  form  of  cards  for  some  special  reason,  chiefly  to  railroad  officers,  and  of 
thebe  an  accoant  is  also  kept.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  people 
using  onr  franks  treat  them  very  reasonably  and  fairly.  Sometimes  people  hke 
to  telegraph  on  trifling  affairs  and  send  very  long  messages  -when  perhaps  letters 
onght  to  be  sent. 

Q.  (By  Representatiye  Otjbn.)  Yon  spoke  of  giving  franks  to  public  men, 
public  officials;  do  you  also  pve  franks  to  people  doing  private  business  not  in  a 
public  line? — ^A.  To  a  very  hmited  extent;  that  is  done  as  a  matter  of  reciprocity; 
sometimes  in  x)ayment  of  rent,  sometimes  in  payment  for  pole  privileges,  rights 
of  way,  and  oth^r  things  of  that  sort.  Sometimes  we  pay  for  what  we  acquire  by 
the  issue  of  f^nks  instead  of  by  paying  money. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  give  them  to  editors  of  daily  newspapers  or 
their  representatives? — A.  Newspaper  correspondents  and  newspai>er  proprietors 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  have  the  frankm^  privilege. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  They  also  have  a  special  press  rate  for  news  messages? — 
A.  Tes,  their  rate  is  different  trova  the  commercial  rate,  but  the  rates  are  alike 
for  like  service.  There  are  several  classes  of  newspaper  service,  and  the  rates  are 
uniform  for  each  class  of  service. 

Q.  On  what  principle  are  those  franks  extended  to  newBpax)er  men?— A.  They 
are  constantly  with  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  accommodation;  it  is  a  privilege  that 
has  grown  up  by  long  years  of  practice,  and  in  the  main  I  think  is  discreetly 
used. 

Q.  Do  you  g^ve  franks  to  other  large  customers? — A.  No,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  business.  That  is  another  evil  Uke  rebating;  that  would  be  simply 
another  form  of  rebating;  we  do  not  undertake  to  do  that. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  principle  that  the  representatives  of  the  press  are  in  a  sense 
public  men  that  franks  are  given  them? — ^A.  Hardly  that.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  old  telegraphers;  a  good  many  of  them  have  been  personal  friends  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  they  come  in  contact  with  us  in  a  different  way  from  what  the  general 
public  do.  The  practice  has  grown  up  from  a  very  early  day.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  give  you  any  better  reason. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  I  understand  ^ou  that  these  franks  are  con- 
fined to  messages  concerning  private  or  social  affairs,  or  do  you  give  franks  to 
papers  whereby  they  may  transmit  news  connected  with  the  paper? — A.  There  are 
business  franks  issued  for  business  purposes  and  as  a  way  of  paying  for  rights 
and  privileges  and  benefits.  The  complimentary  franks  are  for  personal  and 
social  messages. 

Q.  But  do  I  understand  you  that  you  give  franks  to  newspaper  men  which 
enable  them  to  transmit  news  to  the  papers?— A.  No;  we  do  not. 

Q.  News  messages  are  paid  for?— A.  They  are  paid  for  at  newspaper  rates, 
special  rates,  or  whatever  the  rate  is,  according  to  the  class  of  service  that  is 
performed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  how  that  rate  to  newspapers  com- 
pares with  the  rate  that  is  given  to  the  commercial  public  and  the  public  gener- 
ally?— A.  It  is  a  much  lower  rate. 

Q.  How  much  lower? — A.  That  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  distance  and  number  of  papers  served.  For  instance,  in  many  cases 
a  great  many  papers  are  served  by  one  sending  and  distributed  to  20  or  30 
different  places,  and  of  course  a  service  of  that  kind  is  not  comparable  with 
service  of  one  delivery  at  each  place.  It  is  not  comparable  with  ordinary  com- 
mercial service. 

Q.  Is  it  not  less  than  one-half  the  rate  given  to  the  business  public? — A.  There 
are  several  classes  of  newspaper  rates.  The  lowest  applies  to  dispatches  filed  by 
a  press  association,  to  be  delivered  at  5  or  more  places  at  one  sending.  On  such 
the  rate  to  each  paper  may  in  some  cases  be  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  word. 
Bates  on  newspaper  specials  vary  from  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  word  on  matter 
transmitted  at  night,  between  comparatively  near  x>oint8,  and  one-half  a  cent  per 
word  for  the  same  service  transmitted  during  the  day,  to  If  cents  per  word  for 
night  and  S^  cents  i>er  word  for  day  service  between  distant  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  In  your  opinion  as  a  financial  manager  of  a  telegraph 
line,  could  the  franking  system  be  dispensed  with  without  any  injury  to  the  com- 
pany as  well  as  to  the'  public? — A.  In  our  company  the  franking  business  is  not  so 
serious  an  item  as  to  be  a  great  factor  either  way.  As  a  matter  of  individual 
judgment,  if  the  whole  franking  privileges  of  telegraphs  and  railroads  could  be 
aone  away  with,  and  everybody  be  induced  to  pay  nis  own  way,  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  done;  but  under  the  conditions  existing  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
accompIiBhed. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  By  abolishing  franks  on  telegraphs  aad  on  railroads, 
would  the  general  public  gain  anything  by  cheaper  rates? — A.  So  far  as  our  com- 
pany is  concerned,  the  franking  is  not  a  BufScient  factor  in  the  occupancj[  of  our 
wires  to  have  any  x)erceptible  effect  that  way.  I  think  I  can  say  that  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Q.  So  it  just  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  privilege  to  certain  favored  parties? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  financially  yon  would  not  say  it  wonld  be  any  benefit  to  the  general 
public  to  have  it  abolished? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  public  rates  to  be  reduced. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Since  you  had  this  understanding  with  the  Western 
Union  Company  in  regard  to  conducting  business  has  there  been  any  increase  in 
the  rates  to  the  public?— A.  There  has  oeen  no  increase  in  rates  to  the  pubUc, 
except,  as  I  stated  in  the  first  instance,  that  there  were  certain  low  rates  done 
away  with,  but  there  was  a  much  larger  number  of  rates  that  were  reduced  at 
the  time  that  understanding  was  had,  particularly  the  rates  between  distant 
points.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  to  undertake  to  conduct  a  telegraph  busi- 
ness at  10, 15,  and  30  cent  rates  was  an  absolute  loss,  and  those  rates  were  done 
away  with. 

Q.  Is  it  yonr  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  understanding  has  resnlted  in  a  benefit 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  companies? — A.  It  has  resnlted  in  a  very  decided 
benefit  to  the  public,  in  this  way.  That  every  man  engaged  in  a  business  and  doing 
a  certain  part  of  his  business  by  telegraph  knows  that  ne  has  just  the  same  rates 
that  his  competitor  has  in  his  line  of  business,  and  that  no  one  has  an  advantage 
over  another  one,  and  there  has  been  very  much  less  complaint  of  rates  on  the 
part  of  the  commercial  public  since  it  was  known  and  understood  that  uniform 
rates  were  established  tnan  was  true  when  every  man  thought  he  could  get  an 
advantage  over  his  fellow  if  he  would  only  insist  upon  it. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  your  opinion,  founded  ux)on  your  experience,  that  the  public 
would  be  benefited  if  all  discriminations  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence  or  the 
transportation  of  goods  could  be  dispensed  with? — A.  That  is  a  very  broad  sub- 
ject. I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  franking  privilege  done  away  with;  but 
■while  it  prevails  in  one  direction  it  is  almost  impossible  that  it  should  not  be 
extended  in  other  directions,  and  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a  Utopian  idea  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  franking  privilege  could  be  done  away  with. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  customers  who  for- 
merly had  cut  rates  since  you  entered  into  this  understanding  to  maintain 
rates? — A.  Not  since  they  have  come  to  know  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact  and  that 
there  is  no  means  of  getting  around  it.  Everybody  is  well  contented.  At  the 
outset  they  were  rather  loath  to  believe  that  it  was  true — ^that  this  advantage  was 
not  still  obtained  by  competitors. 

Q.  They  all  seemed  willing  to  yay  if  others  were  to  pay? — ^A.  Yes;  recognizing 
that  the  rates  for  telegraph  service  are  now  very  low— much  lower  than  they  were 
before.  The  tendency  all  the  time  is  toward  lower  rates,  extending  the  system  of 
low  rates  to  remoter  points. 

p.  Do  you  have  any  arrangement  with  the  Western  Union  Company  for  trans- 
mitting your  messages.over  their  lines  to  places  where  your  lines  do  not  run? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  accept  messages  except  where  you  have  facilities  for  carrying 
the  intelligence? — A.  We  do  not  undertake  to  accept  business  for  any  places 
not  reached  by  us.  If  a  customer  comes  to  us  and  offers  a  message  for  a 
Western  Union  point,  we  do  in  some  cases  accept  the  service  as  his  messenger  to 
take  it  to  the  Western  Union  office,  and  jjay  for  it  just  as  he  would.  We  are  in  that 
case  simply  the  messenger  of  the  customer  to  take  the  message  to  the  Western 
Union  omce.  That  is  not  a  business  which  we  undertake  to  do  except  for  the 
convenience  of  our  customers. 

Q.  In  cities  do  you  telegraph  his  message  to  their  oflBce,  or  do  you  send  it  by 
messenger? — A.  Send  it  by  messenger.  We  have  no  means  of  connecting  by  wire 
with  Western  Union  offices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  a  community  of  interest  between  your  com- 
pany and  the  Western  Union?-^A.  No,  except  as  I  have  explained  to  you.  The 
only  community  of  interest  is  that  both  recognize  that  rebates,  excessively  low 
rates,  and  things  of  that  kind  can  not  be  afforded,  and  both  companies  have 
abandoned  them. 

Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  public  press  that  there  was  an  understanding 
between  managers  of  the  two  companies  which  resulted  in  the  operation  of  them 
practically  as  one  company. — A.  I  have  found  it  best  not  to  believe  everything 
that  is  in  the  newspapers.    The  statement  you  mention  is  not  true. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  what  relations  do  yon  stand  to  railroad  companies 
along  whose  lines  your  lines  run? — A.  We  have  contract  relations  with  but  very 
few  railroad  companies.  We  own  lines  on  a  few  railroads,  and  we  have  contract 
relations  in  a  limited  sense  on  a  few  others,  and  we  perform  reciprocal  service  for 
a  few  railroads  that  we  have  no  contract  relations  with,  as  a  matter  of  mutual 
convenience  and  out  of  courtesy;  but  our  relations  with  railroads  are  limited. 

Q.  Are  any  railroad  station  agents  agents  for  your  company? — ^A.  In  the  cases 
of  a  few  railroads.  The  railroad  contracts  apply  to  the  Western  Union  Company 
chiefly  under  old-time  conditions,  when  the  railways  and  telegraphs  were  being 
buUt  up  in  the  early  days. 

Q.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  railroads  which  give  them  business  preference 
over  that  of  the  public? — A.  There  are  usually  on  railway  routes  certain  wires 
asrig^ed  to  railway  purposes,  of  which  the  railway  companies  have  exclusive  use, 
and  they  ^ve  preference  to  messages  referring  to  the  movement  of  trains.  The 
intention  is  that  commercial  business  should  occupy  its  own  wires  and  the  rail- 
road service  occupy  its  own  wires. 

Q.  When  there  is  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  are  there  other  wires  over  which 
public  business  can  be  sent? — A.  On  railroad  routes? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  route — I  do  not  think  of  any  now — I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  that  has  not  commercial  wires  as  well  as  railroad  wires 
along  the  route. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  complaints  from  the  public  that  their  messages  were 
neglected,  or  have  you  ever  given  as  a  reason  for  any  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  a  message  that  the  railroad  business  had  to  take  preciBdence? — ^A.  I  do  not 
remember  any  such  instance. 

<j.  Have  you  in  your  telegraph  experience,  before  you  became  connected  with 
this  company,  any  knowledge  that  such  a  condition  existed  or  had  existed? — ^A. 
Undoubtedly  in  some  cases  during  an  interruption  of  lines  or  wires,  railroad 
bosiness  has  been  carried  by  commercial  wires  to  some  extent.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  had  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  business  was  delayed 
or  injured  by  reason  of  that  fact.  In  practice  I  know  it  has  happened  to  a  limited 
extent;  in  case  of  storms,  for  instance,  when  part  of  the  wires  were  down  and 
business  was  compelled  to  be  done  on  a  single  wire  or  two  wires,  and  the  move- 
ment of  trains  requiring  the  use  of  wires,  the  commercial  business  has  had  to 
wait.    That  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

Q.  One  witness  before  us  testified  that  he  sent  a  dispatch  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  and  that  be  arrived  at  Philadelphia  that  day,  and  when  he  arrived 
he  foondhis  dispatch  had  not  been  delivered,  and  that  it  came  in  lon^  after  he 
had  arrived.  How  can  you  account  for  such  delay  between  two  such  cities,  where 
the  telegraph  facilities  ought  to  be  very  ample? — A.  That  might  be  accounted  for 
in  a  great  number  of  ways.  The  message  might  have  lain  in  the  Philadelphia 
office  through  some  oversight  for  a  long  enough  time  for  a  train  to  go  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  before  anybody  discovered  it.  Such  accidents  do  happen 
eometimes.  There  might  have  been  such  an  interruption  of  lines  over  the  par- 
ticular route  where  the  message  was  assigned  that  it  was  delayed.  There  are  a 
good  many  ways  of  accounting  for  the  delay.  In  every  case  of  complaint  of  that 
kind  we  have  to  investigate  and  find  out  exactly  what  did  happen  to  the  mes.sage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faevuhar.)  Have  you  any  rule  of  precedence  in  respect  to  dis- 
patches that  Government  business  shall  go  first,  for  instance,  and  railroad  busi- 
ness next,  brokerage  business  next,  and  the  public  next? — A.  No:  there  is  no  such 
regulation.    Just  as  you  stated.  Government  business  under  the  law  is  entitled  to 

fo  first.    There  is  no  other  regulation  or  order  of  business  except  such  as  might 
e  instituted  by  a  chief  operator  for  an  emergency  on  account  of  the  condition  of 
wires.    There  is  no  general  rule  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  the  stock  and  brokerage  dispatches  liable  to  get  the  right  of  way  over 
ordinary  business? — ^A.  A  very  large  proportion  of  stock  exchange  and  brokerage 
business  is  done  over  wires  that  are  assigned  to  that  purpose;  that  is,  they  are 
leased.  But  there  is  no  arrangement  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  our  company 
that  Buch  messages  shall  have  precedence  over  those  of  any  other  persons. 

Q.  Can  brokera^^e  companies  lease  a  wire  as  cheaply  as  a  newspaper? — A.  That 
depends  on  conditions— on  the  extent  of  the  service  to  be  done  and  the  connec- 
tions to  be  made.  What  we  aim  at  is  to  provide  a  uniform  rate  between  stated 
points  under  equal  conditions.  The  rates  are  uniform  to  that  extent;  but  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  rates  under  any  any  circumstances  I  would  not  say. 
When  there  is  any  difference,  there  is  a  business  reason  for  it. 

Q.  When  brokers  advertise  their  own  wire,  is  there  more  than  one  broker  on  the 
line? — A.  Sometimes;  sometimes  several  brokers  lease  a  wire,  and  they  each  have 
their  own  operator  and  connection  and  they  take  care  of  the  operating  service 
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altogether.  The  telegraph  company  simply  furnishes  the  wire  and  battery  and 
keeps  them  in  order,  and  the  brokers  carry  on  the  business  themselves. 

Q.  Both  for  the  sending  and  receiving  end  they  have  their  own  employees? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  many  people  has  your  company  in  its  employ? — 
A.  Nearly  9,000. 

Q.  Are  they  all  of  one  sez  or  are  both  sexes  employed? — A.  We  have  a  great 
many  females  employed  as  operators  and  clerks;  not  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole,  but  still  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid? — A.  The  wages  vary  according  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  service  rendered  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  salaries  of  operators  range  from  $25  to  $85  per  month,  the  average 
being  about  $60.    The  salaries  of  clerks  aiverage  somewhat  less. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  this  connection  whether  or  not  wages  are  substan- 
tially at  the  same  rates  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  or  have  they  been  increased  or 
decreased? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  rate  of  pay  to  telegraph 
operators  either  way,  on  an  average,  for  the  last  15  years. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  state  in  this  connection  how  the  wages  compare  with  wag'^'S 
for  skilled  labor  in  othei  employments  in  the  same  places? — A.  There  are  so  m;  oy 
different  kinds  of  skilled  labor  that  really  bear  no  relation  to  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice that  I  could  hardly  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Q.  Is  your  labor  organized? — A.  There  has  been  quite  a  number  of  organiza- 
tions. I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  existing  organization  that  is  operative 
now.  A  number  of  organizations  have  been  instituted  and  exercised  for  a  time 
considerable  influence  but  if  there  is  any  in  existence  now  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  company  and  the  Western  Union 
that  each  will  not  hire  away  the  other's  help  or  take  nelp  from  the  other? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  common  practice  that  telegraphers  go  from  one  company 
to  the  other? — A.  Sometimes.  I  think  that  is  regulated  altogether  by  supply  and 
demand. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  labor  diflSculties  recently? — A.  Not  recently.  We  have 
not  had  in  our  own  company  any  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

(^.  Are  your  engagements  made  with  your  operators  singly  or  through  com- 
mittees?—A.  Singly. 

Q.  Do  you  inquire  whether  or  not  they  belong  to  a  union  before  you  en^ge 
them?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  your  uomnany  compare  with 
those  of  the  Western  Union? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  nearly  uniform  for  the 
same  service.  I  do  not  know  of  any  difference.  There  are  several  classes  of 
operators. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  hours  of  labor  of  your  employees? — ^A.  Yes;  there 
are  established  hours  for  day  and  night  service.  In  the  principal  cities  9  hours  is. 
accounted  a  day,  and  at  night  7  hours.  This  varies  somewhat  in  different  locali- 
ties, and  in  the  smaller  offices  and  branch  offices  the  hours  of  duty  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Q.  Has  your  company  kept  abreast  with  the  march  of  invention  and  brought 
into  use  the  new  and  useful  devices  in  telegraphy? — ^A.  It  has  endeavored  to  do  so 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

Q.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  the  advocates  of  Government  owner -hip 
that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  private  companies  to  take  in  new  devices  that 
would  mean  the  displacement  of  the  old,  in  which  they  have  large  investments, 
and  that  therefore  the  service  is  not  conducted  in  the  most  economical  way  or  'o 
the  best  advantage  of  the  public.  What  have  you  to  say  to  that? — A.  That  is 
not  true  so  far  as  our  company  is  concerned  and  so  far  as  my  experience  go<  s. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  would  not  very  gladly  have  availed  our- 
selves of  anything  that  was  a  real  improvement  upon  our  manner  of  transmission 
or  reception  of  messages,  or  otherwise  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  A  great 
many  so-called  improvements  have  been  presented  which  have  had  apparent 
advantages,  but  which,  when  brought  into  actual  practice  and  into  competitirii 
with  appliances  already  existing,  have  been  found  wanting. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  system  of  Europe  under 
govei-nment  control? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way;  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  competent  for  me  to  testify  in  respect  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  acquisition  by  the  United  States  Glovem- 
ment  of  all  the  telegraph  lines  in  this  country,  provided  they  are  taken  at  a  fair 
valuation?  I  mean,  do  you  see  any  objection  inherent  to  the  business  itself 
whereby  the  public  would  not  be  as  well  served  as  by  the  several  companies? — 
A.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Government  might  not  conduct  the  business  as 
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well  as  it  can  be  done  by  corporstionB.  Whether  the  Government  wonld  conduct 
it  as  well  is  another  question.  Jndgfing  from  the  excellence  of  the  mail  service 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  Qovemmeut  could  conduct  the  business  more  cheaply, 
perhaps,  in  some  respects  than  corporations  can,  in  the  Post-Office  Department, 
and  in  the  absence  of  incentive  to  earn  dividends,  possibly  it  might  be  that  the 
( jJovemment  could  carry  on  the  telegraph  business  effectively  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  would  justify  you  in  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  European  governmental  ownership  and  control  is  successful 
from  the  jwint  of  view  of  public  accommodation? — A.  I  can  only  state  that  on 
information  and  belief,  because  I  have  not  come  directly  in  contact  with  it.  I 
know  some  of  the  officers  of  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britam,  and  I  have  had  the 
testimony  of  business  men  who  have  traveled  much  abrbfld,  and  I  believe  that 
the  business  carried  on  by  the  Government  there  is  gfenerally  quite  acceptable  to 
the  public.    It  is  not  profitable  to  the  Government,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  it  conducted  for  profit,  or  is  the  governing  principle  to  render  the  public 
the  most  service? — A.  I  think  the  latter  is  true. 

Q.  If  this  Government  were  to  tsike  over  the  telegrai>h  systems,  are  you  pre- 
^red  to  indicate  what  woxild  be  a  proper  basis  of  appraisal  of  the  property? — A. 
That  is  too  serious  a  question  to  answer  "off  hand." 

Q.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Western  Union  (Company  has  been  grossly 
overcapitalized.  I  will  not  ask  you  your  opinion  about  that,  but  I  will  ask  you 
if  there  is  tele^aph  property  which  has  cost  money  in  the  form  of  contracts, 
franchises,  privileges,  etc. ,  which  can  not  be  classified  as  tangible  property,  either 
real  or  personal? — A.  Property  of  that  kind  enters  very  largely  into  thete'e^aph, 
and  has  not  only  cos^  money,  but  is  indispensable  to  tne  conduct  of  the  business. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  if  the  Government  should  ever  take  over  the 
properties,  it  ought,  in  iustice  and  equity,  to  appraise  such  properties  at  a  fair 
value? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  fail  to  do  so  if  it  proposes  to  do  equity.  The 
intangible  properties  as  well  as  the  telegraph  lines  have  cost  money  not  only,  but 
Uiey  have  cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  they  have  accomplihed  a  vast  amount  of 
good;  they  have  made  practicable  the  conduct  of  business  that  without  them 
would  not  have  been  practicable. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  reproducing  lines  and  instruments  and  offices  by  any 
means  measure  the  entire  cost  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  country? — A.  No; 
it  would  come  very  far  short  of  it. 

Q.  If  the  Government  were  to  acquire  the  properties,  in  your  judgment  as  a 
practical  telegraph  man,  should  it  be  done  by  degrees  or  all  at  once? — A.  It  seems 
to  me  the  wise  course  would  be  to  exercise  very  great  care  and  take  all  the  time 
necessary  for  it,  to  have  a  very  complete  organization,  and  then  have  the  change 
take  place  simultaneously.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  involve  the  least  interfer- 
ence with  business  and  would  be  the  best  manner  of  proceeding,  by  all  means. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce  the  telegraph  into  many 
country  post-offices  and  have  both  the  mail  service  and  the  telegraph  service  per- 
formed by  the  same  force? — A.  I  know  of  no  repson  wh'^  it  might  not  be  done. 

Q.  If  that  could  be  done,  would  it  result  in  a  consideraole  saving  in  the  expense 
of  operating  the  telegfraph? — A.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Aboutwhatproportionof  the  b--ainess  does  your 
company  do  in  the  United  States? — A.  The  number  of  messages  transmitted  by 
our  company  last  year  was  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole — a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  as  many  as  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  And  the  majority  of  your  stations  have  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  Western  Union?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  where  is  the  necessity  of  having  two  companies  doing  business  at  the 
same  point? — A.  We  shall  have  to  define  the  word  "  necessity,"  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  good  economy? — A.  Of  course  the  business  could  be  done  more 
cheaply  under  one  management;  but  the  difficulty  about  that  has  been  hitherto, 
when  the  whole  telegraph  business  has  for  a  time  been  done  under  one  manage- 
ment, that  new  competition  has  sprung  up  of  a  wasteful  sort,  and  legislation  has 
been  instituted  against  telegraph  interests.  Public  clamor  has  been  raised  against 
monopolies,  and  it  has  not  so  far  been  practicable  to  maintain  a  single  service  for 
any  considerable  time. 

Q.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  very  expensive  economy  that  we  must  burden  a 
community  with  two  lines  in  order  to  get  a  reasonable  rate,  or  with  two  railroads, 
or  a  duplication  of  anything  else  in  the  same  line?  Is  not  that  a  waste,  in  your 
judgment? — ^A.  It  would  seem  unnecessary,  and  if  we  could  reach  a  Utopian  con- 
dition of  things  it  would  be  unnecessary.  Business  is  no  doubt  better  done  under 
competition. 
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Q.  Would  not  a  strict  Gtovemment  regnlation  be  more  reasonable  than  to  bur- 
den a  community  with  a  new  line  to  reach  the  same  purpose? — A.  It'  the  Govern- 
ment owned  the  entire  property  and  carried  on  the  whole  busineas  itself,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people,  it  might  be  done. 

Q.  Could  the  business  not  be  regulated  by  statute  without  taking  the  whole 
system? — ^A.  If  it  should  be  regulated  by  statute,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
provide,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  economy,  that  there  should  be,  for  instance, 
only  one  office  m  a  particular  town? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  necessarily  true;  but  it  has  always  occurred  to 
me  that  the  idea  that  you  must  bring  in  a  parallel  railroad  or  a  parallel  telegraph 
line  in  order  to  reduce  the  rates  is  a  contradiction  in  itself,  because  the  people 
must  pay  the  expenses  of  both. — ^A.  Hitherto  the  people  have  not  been  willing  to 
rest — ^the  commercial  public  have  not  been  willing  to  rest — under  a  single  manage- 
ment of  the  teleg^raph. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  because  legislatures  and  Congress  have  neglected  to  thor- 
oughly regulate? — A.  I  can  not  say.  The  thorough  regulation  of  the  business 
under  competitive  conditions  by  Congress  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  mat- 
ter, I  think,  without  doing  serious  injustice. 

Q.  You  think  the  better  way  would  be  Gtovemment  ownership? — ^A.  Gloverft- 
ment  ownership  would  simplify  the  case  very  much. 

Q.  In  Euroi>ean  countries  my  remembrance  is  that  their  rate  is  about  a  cent  a 
word. — A.  That  depends;  it  is  not  universally  so.  In  European  countries  tha 
distances  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  ours,  and,  besides,  in  European  coun- 
tries every  word  is  charged  for.  Here  the  rate  ifl  upon  the  message  itself.  The 
date,  address,  and  sig^nature  are  not  paid  for. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  comparison  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that  part  of 
the  telegram  we  do  not  charge  for  would  be  to  the  whole? — A.  The  computation 
has  been  made  some  years  ago  in  answer  to  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  the  figures 
obtained  at  that  time  are  in  existence.  We  have  not  the  telegraph  tariff  rates 
of  European  governments,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  repeatedly  been  informed, 
both  by  telegraph  officers  abroad  and  persons  using  the  telegraph  there,  that,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  fact  that  all  words  are  charged  for  by  foreign  governments, 
and  that  the  distances  within  the  limits  of  European  countries  are  much  less  than 
in  the  United  States,  rates  there  are  nowhere  lower  than  here,  and  in  case  of  mes- 
sages going  from  one  country  to  another  they  are  much  higher. 

Q,  I  notice  the  reports  state  now  that  in  the  little  country  of  New  Zealand, that 
is  now  attracting  so  much  attention,  in  each  railroad  station  building  they  have 
a  railroad  station,  a  telephone  station,  a  telegraph  station,  and  a  savings  l>ank  in 
the  same  building,  under  the  same  management.  Do  you  think  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  feasible  in  a  country  like  this,  where  things  are  on  so  much  larger 
a  scale? — A.  That  is  a  great  question;  1  would  hardly  feel  myself  competent  to 
testify  on  that  point.  That  is  a  degree  of  concentration  that  would  depend  so  much 
upon  local  conditions  that  I  think  a  man  would  have  to  be  an  expert  in  all  those 
kmds  of  business,  as  well  as  a  statesman  and  political  economist,  to  decide  it. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  question  but  that  you  might  distribute  the  offices  in  the 
same  building? — A.  Of  course,  for  the  public  convenience,  yon  can  have  those 
kinds  of  public  service  done  in  one  central  point.  I  think  that  could  be  so:  but 
whether  they  could  be  done  under  one  management  just  as  well  is  a  question  I 
am  not  able  to  answer.    I  think  that  would  have  to  be  tried  to  be  proved. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  dividends  being  four  per  cent;  is  that  upon  the  actual 
investment? — A.  There  are  no  dividends.  The  4  per  cent  is  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  that  were  issued. 

Q.  And  do  you  figure  the  amount  of  your  earnings  that  you  put  into  extending 
lines,  or  is  your  4  per  cent  beyond  that?— A.  The  4  per  cent  is  paid  upon  the 
$20,000,000  of  bonds.  Any  earnings  beyond  that  amoxmt  are  invested  in  extensions 
and  new  construction. 

Q.  How  does  the  earning  capacity  of  your  land  lines  or  of  land  lines  generally 
compare  with  the  earning  capacity  of  your  cable  lines  or  of  cable  lines  generally, 
taking  into  account  the  expenditure? — A.  The  Commercial  Cable  lines  up  to  this 
time  have  the  advantage  over  the  land  lines. 

Q.  Now,  relative  to  your  franks,  is  it  not  your  judgment  that  for  the  good  of 
the  morals  of  both  sides  they  should  be  prohibited?  That  is,  are  you  or  are  you 
not  driven  to  giving  franks  by  men  applying  for  them?  Do  you  not  think  the 
prohibition,  outside  of  the  equality  in  the  service,  would  help  the  public  morals?— 
A.  That  is  a  moral  question  that  might  have  many  sides  to  it. 

<}.  The  frank  is  an  incentive  to  the  public  man,  is  it  not,  to  stretch  his  con- 
science a  little  in  furnishing  you  facilities  when  you  want  to  get  into  a  munici- 
I>ality — ^to  shirk  his  duty  to  you  and  to  the  public?    And  haven't  you  got  to  meet 
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the  demand?    It  seems  to  me  that  it  gets  up  a  kind  of  rivalry. — A.  I  suppose 
public  men  should  be  so  strong  that  they  are  not  to  be  influenced  bv  such  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  think  these  privileges  would  be  given  if  it 
was  not  expected  that  a  quid  pro  quo  would  be  rendered  in  return? — A.  I  think 
the  principal  feature  of  the  franking  privilege  is  reciprocity. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bkll.)    U  it  did  not  pay  it  would  hardlv  be  exercised, 
would  it?    It  must  be  a  benefit  to  the  company? — A.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
an  with  the  business  and  has  continued  the  same  as  with  the  railway  service. 
And  the  evil  grows? — A.  And  it  is  a  practice  that  grows. 

,  The  same  way  as  the  railway  pass;  the  company  itself  seems  to  be  unable  to 
handle  it.  I  suppose  that  your  company  or  a  railroad  company  would  appreciate 
anyway  that  you  could  get  out  of  it? — A.  I  have  already  expressed  my  individual 
judgment  that  it  would  be  much  better  if  there  were  no  free  privileges.  I  would 
much  rather  pay  my  own  way  than  to  have  a  pass,  provided  the  rule  could  be 
made  universal. 

Bepresentative  Bkll.  I  think  the  generality  feel  the  same  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Yon  said  the  tendency  was  to  cheaper  rates  all  the 
time.  Can  you  say  what  the  average  reduction  per  word  or  per  message  of  a 
given  number  of  words  has  been  in  10  or  15  years?— A.  In  1880  the  rate  between 
the  Atlai  tic  and  Pacific  coast  was  $1.50.  It  is  now$l.  Rates  between  many 
points  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  to  and  from  many  others  in  the  South- 
em  and  Western  States,  in  1880  were  75  cents  and  $1.  They  have  since  been 
reduced  to  60  cents  and  60  cents,  respectively.  Many  50  and  60  cent  rates  of  15 
and  20  years  ago  have  been  reduced  to  40  and  50  cents,  and  many  rates  of  40,  85, 
and  30  cents  have  been  reduced  to  80  and  25  cents,  while  the  limits  within  which 
the  lower  rates  apply  have  from  time  to  time  been  extended.  The  tendency 
toward  a  r»»duction  of  rates  of  late  years  has  been  brought  about  largely  from  the 
disposition  to  reduce  the  number  of  different  rates  and  to  extend,  for  instance, 
the  limits  within  which  a  rate  shall  be  25  cents,  the  limits  within  which  it  shall 
be  35  cents,  and  40  cents,  and  50  cents,  until  now  the  highest  rate  existing  in  this 
country  is  $1 ,  and  comparatively  little  business  is  done  at  that  rate;  it  is  between 
extremes  of  the  counto^.  But  there  are  much  fewer  rates  than  there  were;  they 
are  getting  toward  uniformity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  the  rate  fixed  on  what  is  known  abroad  as  the  zone 
system? — A.  Yes;  it  is  somewhat  similar.  It  is  fixed  through  squares,  as  they  are 
termed.  The  whole  country  is  districted  into  squares,  and  the  rate  is  made  from 
one  square  to  another  square,  and  the  manner  of  arriving  at  it  and  giving  instruc- 
tions is  in  that  way.  It  is  a  method  of  simplifying  the  way  of  doing  it.  It  is  no 
small  task  to  make  a  tariff  from  20,000  ofiices  to  20,000  ofBces,  and  there  are  more 
than  20,000  offices  in  telegraphic  communication. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  your  general  agreement  with  the 
Western  Union  to  avoid  the  cutting  of  rates.  You  do  not  mean  by  that  that  you 
put  an  unreasonable  rate  on  and  thus  destroy  what  the  world  harps  on  so  much 
as  free  and  unobstructed  competition?— A.  We  have  sought  to  make  the  rates  not 
only  reasonable,  but  just  as  low  as  the  business  could  be  well  done  for.  We  have 
tried  not  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  service. 

Q.  But  at  the  same  time  you  cut  off  comijetition?— A.  Cut  off  competition — 
you  mean  by  the  understanding? 

Q.  By  this  understanding. — A.  No;  the  competition  is  quite  as  sharp  as  ever. 

Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  compete  on  the  power  to  reduce  rates? — A.  We  do  not 
compete  by  buying  business. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  buying  business  if  your  competitor  would  reduce  the  rates 
below  you? — ^A.  Yes;  he  buys  the  business  by  offering  the  difference  between  our 
rate  and  his. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  competition  itself. — A.  I  see. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  destroy  this  free  competition? — A.  That  is  simply  destruc- 
tion. 

_  Q.  I  admit  it,  I  admit  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  it  myself. — ^A.  That  is  destruc- 
tion. Let  me  show  you  how  it  operates.  Of  course,  you  do  not  need  to  be  shown, 
but  I  want  to  explain  it.  One  or  the  other  has  got  to  go  under.  Now,  between 
the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal,  which  are  the  principal  telegraph  factors  in 
this  country  t«-day ,  if  the  Western  Union  reduced  the  rate  from  here  to  New  York, 
which  is  now  25  cents ,  to  20  cents ,  the  Postal  Company  would  have  to  do  that  at  least, 
and, if  it  were  aquestionof  getting  the  business — "buying  the  goods,"  as  Iclaim — 
we  would  probably  have  to  make  ours  18  cents,  and  they  would  make  theirs  18  or 
17,  and  we  would  make  ours  15  or  12  or  10. 

Q.  Which  would  result  in  the  survival  of  the  strongest. — A.  Certainly;  it  is 
inevitable. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  tme  in  all  business?— A.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  not  any  more 
certain. 

Q.  And  that  the  higher  commercial  instinct  now  is  dispensing  with  nnob- 
stracted  competition  in  every  line  of  business? — ^A.  It  is  the  only  way  to  properly 
protect  invested  capital. 

Q.  Does  not  that  also  destroy  the  theory  that  yon  make  lower  rates  by  bring- 
ing in  competing  lines  largely? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  If  we  bring  in  com- 
peting lines,  it  enables  ns  to  do  basiness  on  better  terms.  It  has  done  so  in  the 
XMtst,  when  there  were  quite  a  number  of  lines  brought  in  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  larger  companies.  By  removing  that  competition  which  has  been  wasteful 
in  its  nature,  we  have  been  able  to  do  the  whole  business  cheaper  than  the  whole 
business  was  done  before. 

Q.  And  yet  yon  had  the  fixed  expenses  of  two  companies?— A.  When  there  are 
two. 

Q.  The  people  bear  the  whole  burden? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  contradiction  within  itself — ^that  two  com- 
panies can  do  the  business  cheaper  than  one  with  aU  thobe  fixed  charges. — A.  I 
nave  not  said  that  two  companies  could  do  it  cheaper  than  one. 

Q.  I  faiow;  but  the  theory  of  the  world  is  that  you  must  have  two  companies, 
two  railroads,  two  telegraphs.  I  say  that  there  must  be  a  legislative  regulation 
of  the  one  so  that  it  will  not  charge  so  much. — A.  The  telegraph  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  railroad  in  this:  The  telegraph  line  represents  comparatively  a 
small  investment  in  any  particular  locality,  but  it  covers  an  enormous  territory, 
extending  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  its  service  must  be  instant  in  order 
to  be  satisfactory.  A  great  many  people  suppose  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  do 
to  get  a  telegram  from  here  to  San  Francisco  is  simply  to  deposit  it  in  the  office 
here  and  then  as  quick  as  that  [snapping  fingers]  it  is  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  that.  It  is  a  very  different  service.  It  requires  a  series  of  con- 
nections, and  separate  repetitions  for  telegraph  transmission  between  remote 
points.  Telegraphic  transmission  is  every  letter  by  itself,  every  punctuation 
mark  by  itself. 

Q.  Tes;  I  only  refer  to  that  because  it  presents  the  principle  so  strongly  and 
gives  it  in  all  its  grossness. — A.  But  you  see  there  is  a  very  distinct  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  your  number  of  miles  to  be  how  many? — 
A.  Twenty-six  thousand  and  forty-two  miles  of  route.  If  we  have  20  wires,  and 
the  distance  is  40  miles,  the  wire  mileage  in  that  case  is  40  times  20.  Our  total 
wire  mileage,  as  I  stated,  is  169,236. 

Q.  Have  you  figures  showing  the  first  cost  of  putting  np  the  telegraph  per  mile, 
and  then  the  subsequent  cost  of  stringing  wires? — A.  No;  you  might  as  well  ask 
what  it  costs  to  build  a  house  as  what  it  costs  to  build  a  telegraph  line.  I  have 
known  very  good  single- wire  telegraph  lines  to  be  built  for  $150  per  mile,  and  I 
have  known  single  miles  of  telegraph  to  cost  $10,000  under  ground.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  the  expenditures  for  poles  and  wires  and  transportation  and 
aU  that  sort  of  thing  are  comparatively  light,  and  a  line  can  be  built  across  the 
country  at  comparatively  small  cost.  In  other  sections  it  costs  very  heavily  to 
'  build  the  same  character  of  line  by  reason  of  transportation,  scarcity  of  timber, 
etc. 

Q.  Did  the  telegraph  companies  oppose  the  enactment  of  the  law  for  putting  the 
wires  under  ground  m  large  cities  and  resist  it? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  some 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  companies  in  respect  to  that,  and 
that  in  the  main  the  telegraph  companies  are  rather  desirous  of  putting  their 
wires  under  grotmd  under  recent  conditions  in  very  thickly  settled  portions  and 
the  business  portions  of  cities  and  towns.  It  is  done  to  a  very  large  extent  now, 
and  it  has  many  advantages  to  the  telegraph  companies  as  well  as  to  the  public.  Of 
course  it  is  a  very  expensive  thing  to  do,  and  when  it  was  undei'taken  to  be  done 
at  the  outset,  and  forced  through  regardless  of  consequences  and  regardless  of 
method,  and  before  methods  had  been  worked  out  for  the  successful  doing  of  it, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  companies;  but 
as  methods  have  been  devised  for  doing  it  successfully,  and  as  municipalities  have 
been  more  reasonable  in  their  exactions,  it  has  come  to  be  done  more  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  uniform  rule  for  valuing  telegraph 
property  in  different  States  for  taxation? — A.  No;  I  wish  there  were. 

Q.  Generally,  how  do  the  different  States  get  at  the  taxation  now? — A.  It  is 
done  in  almost  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are  States. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  recommend  in  the  way  of  general  legislation  for  the 
valuation  and  taxation  of  telegraph  property? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way 
of  arriving  at  the  taxation  of  telegraph  property  would  be  to  make  a  single  assess- 
ment on  the  whole  telegraph  property  within  a  State,  and  then  have  the  company 
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pay  the  tax  to  the  State  on  the  whole  property  and  the  State  diBtribnte  it  where 
it  beloBKB.  If  that  plan  could  be  generally  adopted,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  telegraph  companies  and  wonld  be  jnst  as  well  for  the  public;  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  tax  on  the  capital  stock,  there  is  a  tax  upon  tne  franchise  in  the 
city  or  town,  there  is  a  highway  tax,  there  is  a  tax  upon  gross  earnings,  a  tax 
upon  net  earnings,  and  all  sorts  of  taxes;  a  tax  on  each  pole,  a  tax  of  so  macfa 
per  mile  of  wire.  All  sorts  of  schemes  of  taxation  are  resorted  to  in  different 
sections,  and  it  makes  that  branch  of  our  business  one  of  the  most  difScult  to 
conduct. 

Q.  You  have  to  pay  taxes  then  in  almost  every  county  and  town  in  which  your 
lines  run? — A.  We  pay  taxes  everywhere,  so  far  as  I  know;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  telegraph  companies  do  not  object  to  paying  taxes  if  they  are  to  be  taxed  within 
reason,  like  other  people;  but  they  are  generally  not  taxed  within  reason;  they 
are  very  outrageously  taxed  in  many  places.  By  reason  of  the  inclination  of  the 
States,  cities,  counties,  towns,  school  districts,  and  even  country  municipalities 
to  tax  telegraph  companies  in  every  way  possible,  the  taxes  levied  have  become 
one  of  the  most  serious  menaces  to  the  success  of  a  telegraph  company.  There  is 
a  particular  hardship  in  the  levying  of  license  fees  by  municipalities  on  telegraph 
companies,  inasmuch  as  these  license  fees  are  either  a  lump  sum,  in  which  case 
they  bear  unequally  and  unjustly  upon  a  small  telegraph  company  as  compared 
with  a  large  one,  or  these  license  fees  are  in  the  way  of  a  fixed  charge  per  annum 
for  each  pole  and  each  mile  of  wire  constructed  on  the  streets  and  highways, 
and  in  that  case  the  tax  is  unequal  and  unjust  and  discriminating  as  against 
a  telegraph  company  that  has  to  construct  its  lines  on  the  highways,  as  the 
Postal  Cable  Company  does,  as  compared  with  a  company  that  is  able  to  con- 
struct its  lines  on  railroad  rights  of  way,  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany does  for  the  most  part. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  gross  amount  which  you  pay  in  taxes? — ^A.  It  is  impracti- 
cable to  give  this  amount  with  any  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  there  are  nearlyforty 
sei^rato  corporations  in  which  the  postal-telegraph  system  is  interested,  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  some  of  these  companies  in  some  of  the  States  pay  taxes  as 
taxes,  while  others  pay  what  is  equivalent  to  taxes  in  the  wa^  of  license  fees, 
Emd  I  find  also  that  there  is  considerable  litig;ation  pending  in  regard  to  the 
validity  of  some  of  these  taxes  and  license  fees,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
with  any  accuracy  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  postal-telegraph  system. 

Q.  Could  you  give  your  mileage  in  the  different  States  and  the  amount  of  taxes 
you  pay  in  each? — ^A.  My  answer  to  this  has  to  be  the  same  as  my  answer  to  the 
last  previous  question. 

Q.  The  object  I  had  was  this,  to  see  where  one  State  was  getting  the  advantage 
of  another  State  and  putting  a  burden  on  the  others. — ^A.  The  chief  object  of  each 
State  seems  to  be  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  telegraph  company,  and  not  to  get 
the  advantage  of  another  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  stated,  when  asked  about  European  rates,  that 
they  were  about  the  same  for  equal  distances.  That  is,  where  tne  Government 
owns  the  telegraphs,  the  European  rates  were  about  the  same  for  equal  distances 
as  they  are  in  this  country. — A.  No;  I  said  it  was  my  impression  that  the  rates 
were  lower  for  equal  distances  in  this  country  than  they  are  there,  taking  into 
account  that  they  charge  for  every  word,  while  we  charge  only  for  the  body  words 
in  a  message. 

(j.  Have  you  any  means  in  your  head  of&ce  in  New  York  to  furnish  this  com- 
mission with  the  rates  of  these  European  lines  that  are  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment?— A.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  furnish  this  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lorimeb.)  Canyon  tell  how  the  salaries  of  the  telegraphic  employ- 
ees in  Europe  compare  with  those  of  the  American  employees? — ^A.  We  have  no 
information  at  hand  about  salaries  paid  to  telegraphers  in  Europe,  except  in 
Great  Britain.  The  conditions  of  service  in  America  and  Great  Britain  are  so 
different  that  it  is  difQcult  to  make  a  comparison.  The  mere  inspection  of  the 
fig^nres  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  In  America  a  young  man  of  good  conduct  and  of 
skill  commands  a  first-class  operator's  salary  very  early  in  his  career.  In  Great 
Britain  the  youth  having  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  skill  is  appointed  at  a  salary 
of  about  $4  per  week,  and  so  long  as  his  conduct  is  satisfactory  and  he  develops 
ordinary  skill  as  a  telegrapher  he  receives  regular  annual  increments,  until  he 
arrives  at  a  maximum  figure  for  a  first-class  operator  of  about  $65  per  month, 
bi  considering  salaries  paid  to  the  British  operator,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
the  ageof  60  he  is  retired  on  a  pension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabqdhab.)  What  proportion  do  the  salaries  of  the  operatives  of 
vonr  lines  bear  to  your  total  bill  of  expenses  in  operation? — A.  The  salaries  paid 
for  all  classes  of  service  form  a  very  large  percentagre — the  one  great  item  of 
expense  indeed.    It  is  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  keep  any  record  of  the  personnel  of  the  people 
employed  as  between  men  and  women? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  not  rar  from  80  per  cent  in 
principal  cities,  and  25  per  cent  in  the  whole  country,  of  female  service. 

Q.  Are  the  same  wag^paid  for  the  same  service  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a 
woman  that  does  it? — A.  we  intend  that  a  woman  who  is  able  to  do  jnst  as  good 
work  in  every  way,  and  is  just  as  useful  to  the  company,  shall  be  paid  as  well  as 
a  man;  but  it  does  not  often  happen.  There  are  limitations  to  female  labor.  We 
can  not  send  a  woman  on  an  emergency  to  perform  service  all  night  in  the  coun- 
try in  case  of  a  railroad  wreck  or  m  case  of  other  exigencies,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively few  women  who  are  as  skillful  as  men  as  operators,  nor  are  they  all  as 
regular  in  theii  attendance.  The  aim  is  to  pay  them  what  they  are  worth.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  discrimination  in  regard  to  sex — none  is  intended. 

Q.  In  your  general  commercial  business,  where  men  and  women  are  employed, 
how  does  the  rate  of  wages  compare? — A.  In  our  commercial  business? 

Q.  You  gave  an  illustration  a  moment  ago  about  the  railroad  business.  Kow, 
I  am  speaking  to  you  about  your  general  commercial  business. — ^A.  When  a 
woman  is  able  to  work  as  heavy  a  wire,  as  we  call  it,  as  a  man,  I  think  there  is 
no  discrimination. 

Q.  I  have  noticed  in  most  hotels  that  the  operators  are  women.  Has  that 
always  been  the  case? — ^A.  I  think  that  has  been  generally  true  for  the  last  15 
years  particularly.  The  practice  has  been  growing;  it  has  been  increasingly  true 
m  offices  of  that  kind.  Hotel  oflQces  are  branch  offices  having  comparatively 
light  business,  most  of  them,  and  working  short  wires  in  connection  with  the 
main  office  in  the  city  or  town.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  work  a  wire  of 
that  kind  from  what  it  is  to  work  a  wire  from  Washington  to  Chicago,  which  is 
crowded  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  have  women  employed  in  the  main  offices,  have  yon  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
generally  working  city  wires  and  short  wires  and  performing  service  that  is  less 
exacting  and  less  skillful  than  that  performed  by  the  men. 

Q.  As  a  general  matter,  is  it  not  true  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  women  are  less 
than  those  paid  to  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  excuse  you  give  for  that  is  that  the  labor  is  not  as  severe?— A.  Where 
the  woman  is  CEmed  upon  to  do  the  same  work  the  compensation  is  equal,  but  it 
seldom  happens  that  she  is  able  to  do  it. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon  at  1.16  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  U,  19t)l. 

TESTIHOKT  OF  MB.  THOMAS  F.  CLAEK, 

Vice-President  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Clark,  vice-president  Western  Union  Telegnraph  Company,  appeared 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  te.itified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  your  name  and  post-office  address. — ^A.  Thomab 
F.  Clark,  195  Broadway,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  relation? — A.  Vice-president  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company. 

Q.  The  commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  your  own  way  to 
testify  ui)on  the  general  subject  of  the  telegraph  and  its  relations  to  the  public; 
and  questions  will  be  asked  after  you  shall  have  finished,  unless  it  should  occur 
to  some  commissioner  to  be  important  that  one  should  be  asked  as  you  proceed, — 
A.  I  think  I  would  rather  have  it  that  way,  because  the  subject  will  come  out  a 
little  more  in  proper  sequence  than  if  questions  are  asked  right  along. 

Now,  as  I  have  read  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  the  commission  in  favor 
of  Government  ownership  of  the  tele^aphs,  that  evidence  has  been  chiefly  based 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  telegraph  m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  Switz- 
erland and  Belgium.  I  think,  therefore,  that  before  we  go  into  any  details  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  point  out  the  disparity  of  those  comparisons,  in  order 
that  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  telegraphic  situation  in  the  United  States 
should  appear  divested  of  any  mistaken  relation  to  other  systems  that  are  of  a 
different  extent  and  which  are  operated  under  entirely  different  social,  political, 
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and  physical  conditions.    I  have  therefore  brought  with  me  two  maps.    This  is  a 
map  of  Europe  [witness  indicating  map].    The  two  are  practically  on  the  same 


There  18  Switzerland  [indicating] .  The  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,981  square 
miles,  or  about  one  two-hundredths  erf  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Belgium 
has  an  area  of  11,873  square  miles,  which  is  one  two-hnndred-and-sixtieth  the  size 
of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  120,678  square  miles,  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  size  of  the  United  States;  the  area  of  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive or  Alaska,  being  3,092,679  square  miles  by  the  census.' 

In  Great  Britain  the  population  is  about  833  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
In  Belgium  it  is  586.  In  Switzerland  it  is  183.  In  the  United  States  it  is  about 
24.  Perhaps  I  would  better  give  the  mileage  of  telegraph  in  operation,  since  I 
have  given  the  extent  of  these  countries  now.  There  is  in  Great  Britain  308,436 
miles  of  wire,  or  43,507  miles  of  line.  In  Belgium  there  is  3,964  miles  of  line  and 
20,752  miles  of  wire;  in  Switzerland,  4,439  miles  of  line  and  13,100  miles  of  wire. 
In  the  United  States  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  192,705  miles  of 
line  and  933,153  miles  of  wire.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  Western  Union 
Company,  there  are  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  some  subsidiary  com- 
panies connected  with  it,  of  which  that  company  gives  me  the  mileage,  which  is 
29,882  miles  of  line  and  184,983  miles  of  wire,  which  makes  altogether  in  the 
United  States  222,587  miles  of  line  against  425,600  miles  of  line  in  all  Europe, 
according  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the  international  bureau  at  Berne,  and 
1,118,086  miles  of  wire  in  the  United  States  as  against  1,585,267  miles  of  wire  in 
Europe.  Now,  comparing  the  mileages  of  wire  to  population,  we  have  1  mile  of 
wire  to  130  people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  1  mile  to  821  people  in  Belgium; 
1  mile  to  222  people  in  Switzerland,  and  about  1  mile  of  wire  to  about  each  76 
I)eople  in  the  United  States. 

You  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  sjrstem  of  the  United  States  covers  the 
whole  countay,  reaches  every  important  center  from  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic, 
to  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific,  and  that  in  order  to  reach  these  places  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  wires  to  cover  large  unproductive  territories,  where  the  cost  of 
construction  has  been  exceedingly  high  and  where  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
relatively  higher  than  it  is  in  more  thicMy  settled  places.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  Western  Union  Company's  wires  two-thirds,  or  about  600.000 
miles  of  them,  are  in  operation  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  one-third  of  the 
whole  mileage  is  spread  over  the  large  unproductive  territory  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  order  to  reach  the  small  towns  and  camps  and  places  along  the  various 
lines  of  railroads  to  the  Pacific  coast.  As  a  foil  to  these  conditions  I  quote  s 
statement  made  recently  of  the  population  surrounding  Manchester,  in  England. 
In  a  radius  of  10  miles  there  are  3,000,000  people,  and  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
there  are  8,000,000  people.  That  is  Manchester;  what  the  population  surrounding 
London  and  other  large  centers  of  England  in  similar  radii  will  be  I  do  not  know, 
bnt  there  is  almost  a  case  of  confluence  of  populations,  making  almost  one  densely 
settled  territory,  while  we  have  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  of 
line  where  there  is  scarcely  any  business  at  all. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  statement  giving  the  extent  of  the  telegraph  service  in 
the  United  States,  which  shows  the  number  of  places  with  a  population  of  1,000 
and  over  in  each  State,  and  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  and  delivery  and  col- 
lection connections  through  telephones  in  each  State.  I  will  read  some  of  it.  In 
the  State  of  Alabama,  to  begin  at  the  beginninjg  of  it,  there  are  44  places  with 
a  population  of  between  1,0W)  and  2,500  each.  These  figures  are  taKen  from  the 
last  censuB — not  the  present  census,  becatlse  that  is  not  completed  and  we  could 
not  get  access  to  it.  There  are  10  places  with  a  population  from  2,500  to  5,000 
each;  there  are  8  places  with  a  population  of  over  5,000.  That  is,  there  are  62 
places  with  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  people  each.  Yet  in  that  State  there 
are  405  Western  Union  Telegraph  offices,  and  there  are  116  telephone  connections 
with  remote  and  small  localities  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  occasional 
messages,  making  in  all  a  service  covering  546  places  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
although  there  are  only  62  places  there  with  a  population  ot  more  than  1,000. 

I  will  also  give  a  few  examples  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  you  may 
see  the  drift  of  the  fig^ures.  In  that  State  there  are  165  places  with  a  population 
between  1,000  and  2,500,  73  of  between  2.500  and  5,000.  79  of  6,000  and  over,  or  317 
with  a  population  of  more  than  1,000.  There  are  405  Western  Union  t«legraph 
offices  and  355  telephone  connections  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  messages, 
making  860  places  served  in  the  State. 

•  See  Exhibit  A  for  AtatiRtici!  concerning  telegraph  lines  in  foreign  countrio!<. 
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In  Pennsylvania  there  are  249  places  'with  a  popnlation  of  1,000  to  3,500,  92  of 
from  2,500  to  5,000,  84  of  5,000  or  over,  or  425  m  all,  with  1,566  Western  Union 
ofBces  and  707  telephone  connections,  or  2,585 .places  served  by  telegraph.  Now, 
we  will  go  to  the  far  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhas.)  Bight  there,  Mr.  Clark.  That  ennmeration  of  course 
includes  the  stations  in  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia? — A.  Only  1  ofQce  for  each 
city  is  included.  There  are  no  branch  offices  included  in  this  statement  at  all. 
In  New  York  we  have,  say,  250  branch  offices,  but  they  are  not  included;  it  is 
simply  the  one  place. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  22  places  with  a  popxilation  of  from  1,000  to  2,500, 
7  of  3,500  to  5,000,  7  of  over  5,000;  36  in  all.  We  have  330  Western  Union  offices 
and  96  connections  by  telephone,  making  344  in  all  in  the  State. 

Now,  taking  those  States  as  to  population,  Alabama  has  35  people  to  the  square 
mile,  Massachusetts  has  349  people  to  the  square  mile,  Pennsylvania  has  137  people 
to  the  square  mile,  and  Washington  has  7  people  to  the  square  mile.  Here  is  a 
State,  Montana,  with  1  person  to  the  square  mue.  There  are  23  places  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  from  1 ,000  to  2,500,  4  places  vrith  2,500  to  5,000,  4  places  with  over  5,000, 
81  in  all,  yet  we  have  160  Western  Union  offices,  103  connections  by  telephone,  or 
298  places  in  all  in  the  State  receiving  telegraphic  service.' 

As  a  further  basis  of  comparison  on  these  points  I  may  sajr  that  there  are  about 
89,000  places  reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  connections  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  76,000  post-offices  m  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 
has,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  about  40,000  post-offices,  witii  10,816  telegraph 
offices.  Roughly  speaking,  the  telegraph  reaches  practically  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  places  where  there  are  post-offices  in  the  United  States  to-day,  while  in  Glreat 
Britain  it  still,  although  the  population  is  so  dense  and  the  distances  so  short, 
reaches  only  about  35  per  cent  of  the  post-offices. 

As  I  have  shown  the  comparison  of  the  areas  of  the  countries  and  the  extent  of 
the  telegraph  systems,  it  may  be  well  to  take  up  the  comparison  of  rates  now.  I 
presume  that  you  are  advised  that  the  rates  charged  by  each  separate  Govern- 
ment system  in  Europe  have  no  relation  to  the  business  sent  from  one  country  to 
the  other,  or  what  we  technically  call  "through "  business.  It  is  quoted  to  you 
continually,  in  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  as  against  pri- 
vate ownership,  that  the  rates  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rates  in  France  and  the 
rates  in  fact  in  any  European  country  are  very  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  local  business  in  those 
countries,  but  for  the  through  business  on  distances  that  comiiare  at  all  with  the 
distances  over  which  we  send  business  in  the  United  States,  the  rates  in  Europe 
are  very  much  higher.  For  instance,  in  all  countries  of  Europe  they  charge  for 
all  words  transmitted,  for  the  address,  the  text,  and  the  signature  of  the  message. 
In  the  United  States  we  send  the  address  free  and  the  signature  free,  and  base 
our  tariffs  on  a  count  of  10  words  for  the  text  of  the  message.  The  rate  in  Great 
Britain  is  13  cents  for  the  whole  count  of  the  message,  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Q.  <By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  irrespective  of  the  length  of  the  message? — A. 
No;  for  12  words. 

Q.  Twelve  cents  for  12  words? — A.  Yes;  12  cents  for  12  words,  and  1  cent  for 
each  additional  word.  In  France  the  charge  is  10  cents  for  10  words  or  less;  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  10  words  or  less,  about  18  cents,  I  think  it  is  half  a  krone; 
in  Germany,  10  wordis,  12  cents;  Belgium,  15  words  or  less,  10  cents.  Now,  we 
find  by  careful  examination,  a  fair  examination  of  business,  that  we  transmit 
about  11  words  in  every  message  free — that  is,  of  the  address  and  signature — so 
that  on  that  basis  we  send  for  our  25-cent  tariff  on  the  10- word  basis — ^21 
words,  whereas  the  interior  rate  in  European  countries  is  made  on  a  basis  of  from 
10  to  15  words,  counting  everything.  To  reach  a  fair  conclusion  on  comparable 
conditions,  I  will  take  the  British  Government  statistics,  because  they  are  quite 
complete  and  because  the  British  operation  of  the  telegraph  generally  furnishes 
the  burden  of  argument  with  the  advocates  of  Government  ownership.  From 
New  York  to  any  place  in  New  England  our  rate  is  25  cents  for  10  words,  10  text 
words;  that  is,  25  cents  for  21  words,  because,  as  I  have  stated,  the  average  on  a 
fair  count  of  a  large  amount  of  business  shows  that  we  transmit  11  words  free, 
figures  counting  as  words.  The  longest  circuit  that  can  possibly  be  worked  in 
Great  Britain  is  about  600  miles,  but  messages  sent  that  dis^nce  would  represent 
a  very  small  part  of  their  business.  Their  principal  business  is  done,  of  course, 
between  and  within  the  large  centers,  which  are  much  nearer  together  than  that. 


>  See  Exhibit  B  for  the  full  tabulated  statement. 
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I  think  that  their  own  statistics  show  that  sbont  66  per  cent  of  all  their  mes- 
sages are  sent  into  and  out  of  London,  while  the  distance  of  oar  transmissions 
varies  from  a  few  miles  up  to  8,000  or  over. 

Q.  (ByMr.  LiTCHHAN.)  In  that  connection,  have  yon  anything  in  your  statistics 
to  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  your  work  is  brokerage  and  now  large  is  com- 
mercial work? — A.  No:  you  can't  get  at  that.  It  would  nec«ssitate  an  an^ysis 
of  all  the  business  and  of  all  the  messages,  and  even  if  we  could  make  that 
analysis  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  determine  what  was  brokers'  business  and 
what  was  ordinary  commercial  messages,  unless  we  happened  to  know  who  the 
senders  were  and  what  their  business  is. 

Q.  Does  the  process  of  having  cipher  names  and  addresses  prevail  in  foreign 
countries  the  same  as  in  ocean  telegraphy? — A.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  minutia. 
I  am  now  talking  of  the  local  tariff  witnin  each  country  compared  with  our  rates, 
how  it  sums  up  in  comparison  with  our  35-cent  rate  within  a  great  many  of  the 
States,  each  State  for  itself;  and  from  New  York  to  New  England,  or  from  New 
York  to  New  Jersey,  or  New  York  to  Pennsylvania — 25  cents  for  81  words.  There 
is  not  much  difference  between  that  rate  and  the  rate  in  Great  Britain,  while  the 
circnits  used  are  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  longer,  because  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion are  farther  apart  in  the  United  States  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  through  business  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  you  can  register, if  you 
have  any  amount  of  business,  a  code  address  as  you  do  m  cable  messages;  but  you 
have  to  pay  $5  a  year  for  that  registration.  Therefore,  that  U  a  system  that  is 
used  only  by  people  who  have  enough  business  to  warrant  it.  For  the  telegraph 
business  of  the  general  public — although  I  have  no  statistics  to  refer  to — it  must, 
I  think,  be  self-evident  that  the  registration  is  not  used  very  much,  and  that  the 
ordinary  business  passing  between  any  two  centers  in  Europe  woxild  be  practi- 
cally on  the  same  basis  of  count  as  the  business  in  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  general  business,  say,  between  London  and  Paris, 
between  London  and  Marseilles,  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  between 
London  and  Borne,  would  be  about  on  the  same  count  as  it  would  be  with  us.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  there  to  make  it  more,  because  the  names  of 
streets  are  much  more  involved  than  in  our  numerical  system  of  designating 
streets  in  the  United  States.  I  ought,  i)erhaps,  to  repeat  here  that  the  rate  for 
all  international  business  in  Europe  is  made  on  a  word  count,  and  not  on  a  count 
of  10  words  or  less,  or  12  words  or  less,  whatever  the  number  may  be,  but  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  cable  business  is  transacted;  that  is,  each  word  is  paid 
for.  The  rate  between  London  and  Paris  is  5  cents  a  word  for  290  miles,  which 
on  a  fair  basis  of  21  words  to  the  message  would  be  $1.05,  whereas  you  could  send 
the  same  message  from  New  York  to  any  part  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania 
or  New  Jersey  for  25  cents.  From  London  to  Marseilles,  827  miles,  the  rate  ia 
6  cents  a  word;  that  would  be  the  same  as  Paris — 11.05 — while  our  rate  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  about  the  same  distance,  is  40  cents.  From  London  to  St. 
Petersburg  the  distance  is  1,774  miles,  and  the  price  is  11^  cents  a  word,  or  $2.41 
for  21  words,  while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  1 ,789  miles,  is  75  cents. 
From  London  to  Berlin  is  746  miles,  and  the  telegraph  toll  6  cents  a  word,  or  $1 .25 
for  21  words,  while  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  the  same  distance,  is 
40  cents.  From  London  to  Rome  is  1,192  miles, and  the  rateisOicentsperword, 
or  $1.87  for  21  words,  as  compared  with  our  charge  of  60  cents  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans,  1,344  miles.  I  could  ^o  on  and  make  a  large  number  of  compari- 
sons of  that  kind,  but  they  would  give  practically  the  same  result,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.  I  may  say,  however,  that  as  I  notice  one  of  your  witnesses 
disputed  the  distances  on  which  some  comparisons  were  made  once  before,  that 
these  distances  are  taken  from  the  Bradsnaw  Railroad  Guide,  and  therefore  I 
think,  if  not  exact,  are  practically  correct.  So  much  for  the  comparison  of  that 
rate. 

Perhaps  while  we  are  on  the  question  of  rates,  I  might  g^ive  you  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  rates  we  have.  There  are  the  commercial  rates,  of  which  the  26-cent 
rate  that  I  have  referred  to,  of  course,  forms  a  part.  Those  rates  are  made  up  in 
different  ways.  For  instance,  in  some  States  they  are  25  cents  for  the  whole  State. 
From  New  York  to  New  England  points  they  are  25  cents.  There  are  also  rates 
from  State  to  State,  and  there  are  rates  between  large  centers.  The  rates  for  local 
purposes  all  through  the  country  are  made  up  by  a  system  of  squares,  shown  on 
this  map  [exhibiting  the  following  map] : 

The  WITNESS:  The  whole  country  is  laid  out  in  a  system  of  squares,  50  miles  to 
the  square,  and  numbered,  and  then  the  rate  is  made  25  cents  from  any  square  to 
any  2  circles  of  contiguous  squares. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  These  red  lines  designate  the ^A.  (Intermptiiig.) 

The  State  boundaries.    Each  aide  of  each  square  is  50  miles.    Within  a  raoiiis  oi 

squares  the  rat«  is  25  cents. 

Q.  Who  invented  that  system? — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  Holmes  had  as  much  to  do  with 
it  as  anybody.  As  the  business  has  grown  and  localities  have  become  more  thicUjr 
settled,  direct  rates  have  been  extended,  and  the  square  system  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  extension  of  the  flat  rate,  as  in  the  case  of  New  England,  where 
business  and  x)opuIation  justifv  it.  The  highest  rate  we  charge  is  $1 ;  that  is  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  For  10  words? — A.  Ten  words.  All  our  business  is  on  the  10-word  count, 
with  address  and  signature  free.  Then  we  have  a  system  of  night  rates  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  that  is  for  messages  to  be  transmitted  during  the  night 
and  delivered  the  next  morning  at  about  half  the  day  rate.  But  we  have  no  rate 
less  than  30  cents. 

The  press  rates  are  made  on  a  basis  entirely  their  own,  and  because  of  the 
volume  of  businesH  done  and  because  the  larger  part  of  it  is  transmitted  atnitdit. 
The  business  of  the  press  associations  is  Uiigely  done  over  leased  wires.  The 
Associated  Press  has  a  system  of  leased  wires  practically  connecting  all  large 
centers  of  the  country,  which  the  association  uses  as  it  chooses  and  over  which 
it  sends  all  its  business.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  system  except  to 
take  our  rental  for  the  wires,  the  same  as  we  do  from  any  private  indiviaoal. 
The  press  rates  on  matter  that  we  handle  ourselves  are  made  on  a  basis  of  cir- 
cuits, by  which  a  large  number  of  papers  can  be  served  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
economy  to  each  paper  can  be  promoted  as  much  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to 
the  return  to  the  telegraph  company.  The  sx>ecial  rates  to  newspapers  for  a  sin- 
gle transmission  to  one  paper  are  based  on  what  we  call  "  the  additional-word 
rate  "  of  the  day  message;  that  is  one-third  of  the  additional  word  rate  in  the  day- 
time and  one-sixth  at  night,  ko  that  where  our  rate  is  25  and  3,  the  press  rate  in  the 
daytime  would  be  two-thirds  of  a  cent,  and  at  night  it  would  be  one-third  of  a 
cent  a  word  for  direct  transmission  and  delivery  to  a  single  paper. 

Then  we  have  rates  for  commercial  reports"  which  are  distributed  to  exchangee 
and  to  various  subscribers  throughout  the  country.  They  are  made  on  a  basis 
somewhat pimilar  to  the  press  rates  forindividual  subscribers,  in  thatthey  name  a 
rate  for  certain  reports  that  may  be  desired,  especially  where  they  can  be  trans- 
mitted over  circuits,  so  as  to  give  the  farmers  and  the  dealers  of  produce  in  grain 
all  obtainable  information  of  the  markets,  in  order  to  regulate  the  sale  of  their 
crops  and  the  getting  of  them  to  market.  Certain  people  may  wish  to  have  the 
opening  and  the  noon  and  the  closing  reports  of  certain  produce  from  certain 
exchanges,  and  those  reports  are.made  up  and  sent  and  delivered  at  those  hours 
over  certain  circuits  as  they  are  called  for  through  the  rural  districts. 

Q.  How  do  these  rates  compare  with  the  general  rates  at  which  you  send  mes- 
sages to  those  points? — A.  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  comparison.  They  are  lower 
because  they  are  made  up  in  one  transmission. 

Q.  Does  the  Produce  Exchange  make  the  arrangements  itself  ? — A.  No;  we  make 
them.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  Produce  Exchange.  That  is,  we  take 
the  quotations  from  the  Pi-oduce  Exchange  and  distribute  them.  They  are  handed 
by  a  regular  bureau  for  commercial  news,  and,  of  course,  the  information  is  sent 
between  exchanges  on  arrangements  made  with  each  exchange. 

Then  we  have  the  question  of  Government  rates. 

Q.  Before  you  pass  from  the  question  of  rates  to  exchanges  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  question  has  come  before  this  commission  in  respect 
to  brokerage  and  bucket-shop  dispatches  and  others  of  that  character,  it  being 
charged  that  they  had  precedence,  very  often,  in  the  case  of  an  intensive  mar- 
ket in  stocks.  Is  there  any  discrimination  made  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
money  and  stocks? — ^A.  No,  sir;  those  statements  have  been  made  without  any  evi- 
dence or  proof  that  has  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  officials  of  the  company. 
There  is  no  discrimination  permitted  in  any  way  or  under  any  circumstances, 
and  if  there  is  any  case  of  that  kind  that  can  be  charged  against  the  company, 
we  are  only  too  anxious  to  know  it,  that  the  service  may  be  kept  on  a  proper 
basis.  The  larger  brokers  have  leased  wires.  That  is  none  of  our  concern;  but 
the  business  that  comes  to  us  for  transmission  is  transmitted  without  discrimina- 
tion, without  partiality,  and  directly  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received,  and  is 
delivered  in  the  same  way. 

I  was  coming  to  the  question  of  Government  rates.  We  have  a  contract,  which 
is  made  from  year  to  year  with  the  Government  for  the  business  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  That  contract  provides  that  for  messages  containing  not  more  than  20 
words,  all  words  counted  except  the  date,  the  charge  shall  be  20  cents,  and  for 
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each  additional  word  1  cent,  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  1,000  miles.  For  dis- 
tances of  over  1,000  miles,  one-fourth  the  price  of  megBagesfoT  1,000  miles  is  to  be 
added  for  every  500  miles  or  fractional  part  thereof.  That  is  the  rate  for  the  general 
messages.  For  the  circnit  reports,  where  we  make  np  circuits  and  are  able  to 
send  to  a  number  of  places  with  one  transmission,  we  take  their  reports  and  send 
them  for  2^  cents  a  word  over  each  circuit  not  exceeding  1,000  miles,  with  one- 
half  cent  per  word  additional  for  circuits  over  1,000  miles  in  length,  provided  that 
no  circuit  shall  exceed  1,500  miles  in  length,  one-eighth  cent  per  word  to  be  added 
for  each  additional  drop-copjr  station. 

For  all  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  region  messages  on  each  day 
that  they  are  telegraphed,  the  charge  is  20  cents  for  the  first  message  received  at 
each  circuit  center  and  10  cents  for  each  additional  message,  no  matter  where. 
For  the  general  business  of  the  Gtovemment  we  accept  the  rate  made  by  the 
Poetmaster-Qeneral  every  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July,  1866— 
that  is,  we  have  done  so,  except  when  Mr.  Wanamaker  made  it  practically  noth- 
ing. It  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  telegraph  companies.  That  act  pro- 
vides that  the  Postmaster-General  shall  have  the  privilege  of  fixing  the  rates  in 
return  for  the  privileges  granted  to  the  telegraph  companies  under  it,  such  as 
rights  of  way  through  public  domain,  etc.  We  send  messages,  which  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  miscellaneous  messages  for  the  Weather  Bureau:  For  night 
messages  not  exceeding  20  words,  exclusive  of  place  from  and  date,  the  charge  is 
15  cento  for  any  distance  within  2,000  miles  and  for  greater  distances  25  cents ;  in  each 
case  1  cent  for  each  additional  word.  These  rates  are  not  made  up  on  any  par- 
ticular commercial  basis,  nor  with  the  hope  or  expectation  that  they  will  yield 
the  company  anything  like  an  adequate  fiiiancial  return  for  services  rendered. 
In  fact,  they  don't.  The  company  really  contributes  through  these  contracts  a 
large  sum  every  year  to  the  Government  for  its  service.  I  think  it  might  be  wdl, 
witii  your  permission,  to  have  these  two  contracts  included  in  my  evidence,  and 
80  I  will  leave  them  with  you.     [See  Exhibits  C  and  D.| 

I  think  now  we  might  pass  on  to  the  question  of  capitalization,  which  I  see  is 
included  in  your  plan.  The  charge  is  continually  made  that  telegraph  rates  are 
not  reduced  because  the  properties  are  overcapitalized.  So  far  as  tne  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  is  concerned,  considering  the  question  on  the  purely 
business  basis  of  the  experience  of  a  lar^e  and  important  industry,  which  has  had 
to  go  through  all  sorts  of  commercial  crises,  all  phases  of  discouragement,  almost 
fauure,  and  has  resulted  in  successful  service  to  the  country,  the  rates  will  com- 
pare more  than  favorably  with  the  rates  charged  by  any  system  of  telegraphs  that 
can  be  put  upon  the  same  basis  without  the  props  of  government  aid  and  of  gov- 
emment  support  to  provide  means,  without  regard  to  returns  annually,  to  supply 
very  large  deficiencies.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  charges  made  by 
the  people  who  have  this  idea  of  overcharges,  and  I  think  that  they  make  the 
charges  in  ignorance. 

The  financial  conditions  of  the  telegraph  systems  in  European  countries  are 
very  much  obscured  by  all  the  returns  made,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Great 
^itain.  Her  Government  has  the  frankness  to  acknowledge  the  absolute  finan- 
cial failure  of  her  telegraph  system,  and  to  tell  the  taxpayers  that  they  are 
ezi>ected  to  provide  a  large  sum  every  year  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  system 
which  is  used  by  that  portion  of  the  public  that  sends  and  receives  telegrams.  1 
might  perhaps  say  in  the  beginning  that  the  total  officially  reported  deficiency  of 
the  telegraph  system  in  Great  Britain  since  it  was  assumed  by  the  Government 
in  1870  M  47,756,654  lOs.  4d.,  or  an  equivalent  of  nearly  §40,000,000. 

I  should  Uke,  with  your  permission,  to  have  this  page  of  the  return  relating  to 
postal  teleg:raph8,  issued  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  in  my  evi- 
dence as  it  stands. 
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RETURN  RELATING  TO  POST-OFFICE  TELEGRAPHS. 

Statement  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  following  paragraph  of  sect.  4  of  39 
Vict.  c.  5,  viz:  "There  shall  be  added  to  such  account  a  statement  of  the  amount 
expended  during  said  year  on  account  of  the  annual  charge  for  the  securities 
created  for  the  purpose  of  the  telegraph  acts,  JS68  to  1870,  and  any  acts  amend- 
ing tlie  same,  and  of  the  surplus,  if  any,  which,  after  deducting  from  the  said 
balance  the  amount  of  such  annual  charge,  remains  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
redemption  of  the  said  securities;  and  a  statement  of  the  mode  of  application 
of  such  surplus." 


Capital  stock  (consols)  created  in  respect  of  ' 
money  raised  for  the  purchaces  of  tele- 
graphs. <Sc.,  viz: 

0nder32and38Vict.  c.  73 7,588,787     0 

Under  84  and  85  Vict.  c.  75 1,079,043     0 

Under ;«  and  37  Vict.  c.  83 1,347,152     2 

Under  39  Vict.  c.  5 i       525,486     0 

Under  40 and  41  Vict.  c.  SO I       407,735     2 


Lew— Stock  purchased  and  cancelled: 

£       <.    ( 
(1)  On  account  of  surplus 
balances: 
Period  to  3l8t  De- 
cember, 1870. ...  51, 771    17 
Year  to  31st  De- 
cember, 1871....  12,830      3 


(2)  With  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  post-office  tek'graph.s  capital 
account  in  August,  1891 


10,868,603    14 


10,948,173     6     1 


I 


67,602     0    U 
10,880,571      5     2 

11,907    10     9 


{Interest  at  2|  per] 
cent  per  year ' 
5  Jan.,  1898. 


erl 
toj 


<.  d. 


Amount  expended  on  account  of  the  charge  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1899. 
Excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  account 


Deficiency  of  telegraph  revenue  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1899,  to  meet 
expenditure  and  the  Interest  on  telegraph  stock  created 


289,888  5  0 


298,888  5  0 
221,869  0  0 


620,757  5  0 


The  total  of  the  deficiency  to  the  81st  March,  1899,  was  £7,756,634  lOs.  4d.,  as 
shown  below,  viz: 

£  t.  a. 
Deficiency  for  the  year  to  3lBt  December— 

1872,  vide  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  65  of  1877 118,966  15  1 

1873  ditto                            ditto        177,988  11  4 

1874  ditto                            ditto        207,898  0  6 

Deficiency  for  the  fifteen  months  to  31st  March,  1876,  vide  Parliamentary  Paper  No. 

67  ■«- ^- of  1877 191,633  14  7 

Deficiency  for  the  year  ended  31st  March— 

1877.  vide  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  30  of  1878 187,259  0  U 

1878  ditto                    No.35otlK79 189,066  8  2 

1879  ditto                    No.61ofl8N) 114,119  12  5 

1880  ditto                    No.23oflHXl 29,909  2  7 

1881  ditto                    No.  47ofl»-2 984  7  3 

1882  ditto                    No.  42  of  ISJci 112,524  16  1 

1883  ditto                    No.SloflfW 142,223  10  8 

1884  ditto                       No.7HollSS5 346,114  4  S 

1885  ditto                    No.60ofl8W 862,767  8  9 

1886  ditto                    No.29ofl8«7 871,654  6  0 

1887  ditto                    No.3lofl88.S 471,889  16  11 

1888  ditto                    No.388ofl888 332,501  2  2 

1889  ditto                    No.  46  -i-  of  1890 265, 183  5  8 

1890  ditto                    No.  21  of  1890-91 220,902  19  4 

1891  ditto                    No.  19ofl892 231,032  14  7 

1892  ditto                    No.37ofl893 389,166  16  2 

1893  ditto                    No.451ofl893 465,570  18  0 

1894  ditto                    No.95oflS94 477,327  4  7 

1895  ditto                    No.  16ofl896 440,526  17  7 

1896  ditto                    No.49oflH»7 339,435  16  8 

1897  ditto                    No.63ofl898 443,344  IS  2 

1898  ditto                    No.40ofl899 606,006  12  0 

1899,  ail  above 520,757  5  0 

7,756,654  10  4 

Treasury  Chambers,  January,  1900.                                          ^  . 
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The  losaee  on  the  telegraph  in  Oreat  Britain  are  provided  for  by  the  annnal 
g^ant  made  by  Parliament  to  the  department.  That  grant  covers  all  the  cost  of 
extensions  as  well  as  of  operations,  and  therefore  no  capital  chsirge  is  made 
especially  for  the  telegraph  department,  and  the  whole  amount,  including  the 
interest  on  the  original  stock  that  was  issued,  goes  in  as  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  post-office  granted  by  the  Government;  and  no  interest  charge,  since  the 
exhaustion  of  the  original  grant  of  about  £10,()00,000,  has  been  charged  up  to  the 
telegraph  department,  as  I  understand  it,  but  this  is  carried  either  as  a  charge 
agamst  the  post-office  in  a  general  way,  or  as  interest,  or  as  part  of  the  interest 
on  tiie  national  debt. 

The  statistics  of  the  system  in  Great  Britain  are  as  follows:  Poles,  43.607  miles; 
wire,  308,436  miles;  capital  account,  grant  of  original  act  of  purchase,  1869, 
including  £2,126,000  expended  for  extensions  to  September  30, 1873,  £10.868,663,  or 
$52,820,702;  expenditures  for  extensions  included  in  general  expenses  September 
1, 1873,  to  March  31 ,  1900,  £2,836,000,  or  |13,782,960.  The  total  capital  account  for 
the  lines  is  $66,603,662.  These  figures  give  an  average  capital  account  of  $1 ,530.80 
per  mile  of  poles  and  $215.90  per  mile  of  wire.  I  may  say  that  the  above  figures 
for  the  expenditures  for  extensions  I  have  learned  from  official  sources,  and  they 
are  therefore  not  to  be  questioned. 

As  a  comparison  with  this  showing  we  will  take,  if  you  please,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  tlompany  as  it  stands  to-day.  The  system  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  represents:  Stock,  $97,370,000;  5  per  cent  collateral  trust  bonds, 
due  January  1 ,  1938,  against  which  bonds  and  stocks  bearing  the  company's  guar- 
antee of  interest  or  dividends  at  6  x)er  cent  per  annum  have  been  deposited  with 
the  trustee,  $8,502,000:  H  per  cent  funding  and  real-estate  mortgage  bonds,  due 
May  1, 1950,  $10,000,000:  7  per  cent  building  bonds,  due  Mav  1, 1902,  $1,150,000; 
stock  of  leased  lines  bearing  ^arantees  of  the  company  held  by  individuals,  on 
which  the  company  pays  cttvidends  or  guarantees  dividends,  $14,334,665;  in  all, 
$131,364,665.  Tne  mileage  of  the  system,  which  I  have  already  given  you,  includes 
the  2  Atlantic  cables,  which  should  be  deducted  as  not  being  a  part  of  the  system 
within  the  United  States.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  186,623  miles  of  poles,  the 
capitalization  is  $703.80  per  mile.  Deducting  the  Atlantic  cables  from  the  wire 
mileage  altogether,  leaves  927,071  miles  of  wire  at  a  capitalization  of  $141.70  per 
mile.  In  other  words,  the  capitalizationper  mile  of  poles  in  Great  Britain  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  Western  Union  CJompany,  and  the  capi- 
talization of  wire  is  exactly  one-half  as  much  more. 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of  this  question  to  put  it  on  »  fair  basis,  and  that 
is  that  the  company  has  in  its  treasury  about  $11,000,000  of  assets  of  outside 
companies  that  are  not  telegraph  companies  and  whose  systems  are  not  in  any 
way  comprised  in  its  mileage.  If,  therefore,  we  should  deduct  those  assets  from 
the  above  amount  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  outstanding  guarantees,  the  total  capitsd- 
ization  is  $120,364,665,  or  $645  per  mile  of  poles  and  $129.80  per  mile  of  wire. 

I  have  some  comparative  figures  on  this  question  of  capitalization  with  the 
mileages  given  to  me  bythe  Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  That  company  has  $18,000,000  of  4  per  cent  bonds,  and 
that  does  not  capitalize  all  that  the  lines  have  cost,  which  is  about  $20,500,000. 
On  the  mileage  given  by  them  in  the  United  States  it  makes  that  company's 
capitalization  on  $20,500,000  $782  per  mile  of  poles  and  $121  per  mile  of  wire. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  that  company  is  the  result  of  sundry  reorganiza- 
tions of  other  companies  and  has  been  built  up  on  practically  a  cash  basis. 

The  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has  resulted  from  the  amal- 
gamation of  a  large  number  of  tele^aph  companies  from  the  beginning.  In 
the  early  days  the  country  was  exploited  by  small  companies  in  all  directions, 
and  they  made  their  own  tariffs.  If  you  Wished  to  send  a  message  from  one 
remoteplace  to  another  remote  place  you  had  to  do  precisely  what  you  have  to 
do  in  Europe  to-dajr,  that  is.  send  it  over  a  number  or  government  lines  in  order 
to  reach  a  given  point,  and  pay  what  to-day  we  call  the  transit  rate  through  each 
country  for  that  particular  class  of  business.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that 
there  was  no  unification  of  service.  There  was  no  compact  way  of  reaching  any 
point,  and  it  became  evident  to  the  managers  of  the  propeiiaes  that  the  only 
thing  feasible  was  consolidation  and  that  consolidation  would  lead  to  direct 
circuits,  with  tariffs  reduced  because  of  unification  of  management  and  the  obvia- 
tion  of  a  variety  of  individual  charges  for  each  system. 

I  have  a  memorandum  prepared  for  me  b^  Mr.  Holmes  of  our  tariff  bureau 
showing  the  result  of  the  consolidations.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  as  it 
briefly  states  the  situation  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  read  it  to  you.     (Reading:) 

"  Previoias  to  the  consolidation  of  1866  few  of  the  telegraph  companies  appear 
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to  have  had  anything  like  a  system  of  rates.  The  rates  of  the  old  Western  ITnioii 
were  25  cents  for  distances,  by  wire,  of  25  miles,  and  an  additional  5  cents  for 
eEUsh  additional  25  miles,  modified  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  snper- 
intendent.  There  was  also  a  system  of  rates  in  the  Southern  States.  All  of  the 
ofBces  of  each  companjr  were,  however,  sui>po8ed  to  know  their  own  rates;  and  for 
rates  to  other  companies  they  added  to  their  own  rate  the  rate  of  the  connecting 
company  from  the  nearest  transfer  point. 

"  Shortly  after  the  consolidation  in  1866  the  rates  from  Washington,  north  and 
south;  from  Louisville,  north  and  south;  from  New  York,  east  and  west;  Buffalo, 
east  and  west;  Chicago,  east  and  west;  Omaha,  east  and  west,  and  in  various 
directions  from  other  places,  were  printed  and  distributed  to  all  telegraph  offices 
in  the  United  States.  Bv  adding  the  rates  of  the  various  lines  and  companies  thus 
listed,  offices  obtained  their  rates  for  through  business  in  any  direction  and  for 
any  distance. 

"  The  following  are  some  of  the  rates  which  were  in  force  from  New  York  in 
1866,  viz,  to  Buffalo,  75  cents;  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $1.45;  to  Chicago,  HI.,  $2.20;  to 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  |4.46;  Denver,  Colo.,  $7;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $7.25;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  $7.45;  Portland,  Oreg.,  $10.20;  Victoria.  B.  C,  $11.55;  Washington, 
D.C.,75cent8;  Richmond,  Va.,$1.25;  Atlanta,  Gte.,  $2.35;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $3.26; 
Glalveston,  Tex.,  $5.50. 

' '  The  rates  of  the  East  were  lower  than  those  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  those  in  the  Middle  States  lower  than  those  for  like  distances  in  the  South. 

"  It  was,  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation,  impossible  to  make  a  uniform  scale  of 
rates  between  the  offices  of  the  consolidated  companies  without  cutting  the  West- 
em  and  Southern  rates  down  to  the  Eastern,  and  therefore  to  an  unprofitable 
scale,  but  the  Western  and  Southern  rates  were  nevertheless  verymuch  reduced, 
and  the  system  known  as  the  sqnare-and-State-rate  ^stem.by  which  an  approach 
to  uniformity  was  secured,  was  adopted.    This  was  in  October,  1869. 

"  The  new  scale  of  rates  when  applied  to  the  business  of  New  York  City,  which 
was  in  the  zone  of  low  rates,  effected  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  At  Western 
and  Southern  places  the  reduction  was  much  higher,  and  to  the  Territories  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  the  southern  part  of  California,  the  high  rates  were 
reduced  from  $10  and  over  to  $7.45  and  $6. 

"  In  1872,  8  years  later,  new  rates  were  issued  and  further  reductions  were 
made  and  another  step  taken  toward  a  uniform  scale.  In  the  long-distance  rates 
the  maximum  was  made  $5.  In  1878  another  revision  of  rates  cut  the  maximum 
down  to  $2.50,  and  the  rates  for  maximum  distances  were  further  reduced  from 
$2.50  to  ^,  and  this  to  $1.50,  and  later,  March,  1884,  to  the  present  maximum  of  $1. 

"The  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  was  75  cents,  finally  became  25 
cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  New  York  State;  Cleveland,  $1.45, 
is  now  40  cents,  which  is  the  rate  to  all  other  places  in  Ohio;  Chicago,  111.,  which 
was  $2.05,  is  now  40  cents;  other  places,  50  cents;  Omaha,  Nebr.,  $4.45,  is  now  50 
cents;  Denver,  Colo.,  $7,  is  now  75  cents;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $7.25,  is  now  75 
cents;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $7.40,  is  now  $1;  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
Victoria,  B.  C,  which  were  from  $10.20  to  $11.55,  are  now  $1;  Washington,  which 
was  75  cents,  is  now  25  cents;  Richmond,  which  was  $1.25,  is  now  35  cents; 
Atlanta,  O-a.,  which  was  $2.35,  is  now  50  cents;  New  Orleans,  La.,  $3.25,  is  now 
60  cents;  Galveston,  Tex.,  which  was  $5.50,  is  now  75  cents. 

"As  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  it,  the  uniform  scale  has  been  applied 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  and,  wherever  practicable,  the  divisions  by  squares 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  rates  fixed  by  States." 

So  the  result  of  this  consolidation  of  the  service  and  the  bringing  together  of 
the  capitals  of  the  different  companies  and  the  unification  of  the  service  and 
making  it  possible  to  effect  economies,  and  by  and  by  to  reduce  rates,  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  public  in  every  way.  It  also  put  the  property  on  a  final  basis  of 
capitalization  not  nearly  as  high  as  the  capital  of  the  chief  exponent  of  govern- 
ment ownership  in  Europe,  that  is.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Of  course,  I 
know  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  large  price  was  paid  by  the  British  Gtovem- 
ment  for  the  lines  there.  Well,  what  of  that?  If  a  man  has  a  successful  business 
and  it  is  bought  out  by  anvone  else,  is  it  to  be  bought  out  on  the  bare  cost  of  the 
skeleton  of  his  plant?  Is  there  nothing  for  the  ability  that  has  been  expended, 
nothing  for  the  development  of  the  business,  nothing  for  what  is  known  m  ordi- 
nary commercial  parlance  as  good  will?  To  any  reasonable  man,  to  anybody 
with  any  business  experience,  anyone  with  any  political,  conscience,  such  a  ques- 
tion is  absurd  and  should  be  dismissed  even  without  the  attention  I  am  giving  to 
it  now.  Our  rates  as  they  stand  to-day  have  been  devised  so  as  to  have  them 
follow  the  development  of  the  business  all  the  time,  and  with  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  them  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper 
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retnm  on  the  capital  and  provide  for  the  very  expensive  maintenance  of  a  pecu- 
liar property,  which  is  more  exposed  to  deterioration  than  perhaps  any  other 
property  in  existence. 

A  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  radically  reduce  the  rates  that  have 
been  established  by  the  Western  Union  Tele^aph  Company,  as  a  result  of  its 
large  exjwrience  and  of  its  better  comprehension  of 'the  conditions  governing  the 
management  and  the  effect  of  telegraph  properties  but,  every  time  that  effort 
has  ended  in  failure.  The  last  really  serious  attempt  wa.«  made  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  and  I  think  you  aU  know  what  was  the  result  of 
that  effort.  That  company  had  to  give  up  the  business,  and  the  Western  Union 
took  the  property  and  made  it  a  part  of  its  system.  And  so  it  has  been  right 
straight  along,  that  a  proper  regard  for  busmess  considerations  and  a  proper 
regara  for  the  capital  represented  by  the  comx>any  have  justified  the  present 
rates  and  made  it  impracticable  for  us  to  do  more  than  foUow  the  development 
of  the  business,  which  we  are  continually  doing,  in  making  the  rates  reasonable 
and  keeping  the  service  equal  to  the  demands. 

Another  phase  is  taken  up  by  the  advocates  of  Government  ownership,  or  by 
the  opponents  of  private  ownership,  on  some  rather  curious  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  reproducing  the  property.  One  gentleman  naively  says  that  you  can  produce 
telegraph  lines  at  the  rate  of  about  $180  or  $130  a  mile.  Therefore  you  have  only 
to  take  the  mileage  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  use  that  figure  as 
a  multiplier,  and  lo,  you  have  got  it  all;  there  it  is;  why,  it  is  next  to  nothing. 
Yon  can  almost  produce  a  telegraph  plant  by  a  sort  of  Aladdin  process  without 
the  expenditure  of  any  trouble  or  any  care  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

It  is  true  that  you  may  be  able  to  build  under  favorable  conditions  a  telegraph 
line  with,  say,  2  wires,  for  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  to  $175  a  mile. 
I  take  those  figures  as  an  average;  I  am  notgivingthe  exact  sum.  But  does  that 
constitute  a  telegraph  system  for  this  country?  Why,  there  is  only  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  that  have  2  wires,  I 
think,  and  all  the  rest  run  up  from  8  to  200  wires.  Will  a  plant  that  will  support 
wires  and  provide  for  business  in  remote  rural  districts  accommodate  the  ousi- 
ness  of  this  country?  Look  at  your  lines  between  here  and  New  York,  lines  with 
40  wires  apiece  on  them.  Look  at  the  terminals  that  are  necessary  in  large  cities, 
buildings  that  cost  millions  of  dollars,  work  to  connect  up  the  whole  system,  that, 
instead  of  costing  you  a  $150  a  mile,  will  sometimes  cost  you  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars  per  mile.  In  one  instance,  for  3  miles,  it  cost  u<<  $100,000  a 
mile  in  our  underground  andpneumatic  system  between  our  uptown  and  down- 
town offices  in  New  York.  Tnese  are  essential  features  of  the  telegraph.  It  is 
not  the  cost  of  the  line  out  on  the  prairie,  it  is  not  the  cost  of  the  line  mthe  woods 
that  can  determine  the  value  of  the  system.  The  expensive  terminal  facilities 
that  are  necessary  in  all  the  lai^e  centers  to  provide  the  means  for  collecting,  dis- 
tributing, and  handling  the  business  all  over  the  country  as  it  comes  through  are 
even  larger  factors  in  the  question.  Therefore  any  estimate  of  cost  or  any 
attempteid  gauge  of  this  question  by  making  a  calculation  on  any  such  basis  as 
these  gentlemen  have  undertaken  to  make  it  on  is  absolutely  absurd  and  should 
have  no  credence  whatever.  The  property  as  it  stands  to-day  represents  in  a 
large  part  several  renewals,  because  the  reconstruction  of  the  lines  is  always  pro- 
vided for  before  any  balance  is  struck  of  the  earnings  for  the  year;  in  fact,  it 
must  necessarily  be  so  or  new  capital  must  be  provided.  I  may  say,  in  round 
numbers,  that  since  1866,  for  reconstruction  and  general  line  repairs  to  keep  the 
property  up  and  in  a  fit  condition  for  business,  there  has  been  exx>ended  upon 
It  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  construction 
in  any  wa^,  and  the  result  of  this  is — referring  again  to  the  capitalization  ques- 
tion, say  in  1873 — that  the  capital  per  mile  of  wire  stood  higher  by — I  can  not 
tell  exactly  how  much,  than  it  does  to-day.  An  additional  value  is  also  given  to 
the  lines  in  their  reconstruction  by  the  use  of  much  better  material  than  formerly; 
that  is,  we  are  using  copper  wire  now,  which  is  much  more  expensive  than  the 
iron  wire  was  when  it  went  into  these  lines,  and  a  much  more  substantial  and 
effective  plant  is  all  the  time  being  reconstructed  as  the  old  lines  go  down,  with- 
out impinging  upon  any  capital  account  in  any  way;  consequently  the  rate  of 
camtalization  per  mile  of  wire  is  continually  going  down. 

That  is  about  aU  on  the  financial  side  of  the  question.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  other  questions  are  that  you  wish  to  consider,  but  I  should  like  to  put 
in  here  a  remark  that  was  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  British  exchequer,  in 
1808,  in  which  he  said  while  laying  before  the  House  of  Commons  his  annual 
budget,  "  ITiat  the  operations  of  the  British  Government  telegraphs  for  the  fiscal 
year  showed  a  'bad  revenue,'  and  an  excess  of  actual  working  expenses  over 
receipts  of  £115,000  ($560,000),  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  on  the  £10,000,000  of 
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stock  issued  for  their  acquisition."  He  also  said  that  since  the  purchase  by  the 
Gtovemment  of  the  telegraph  lines,  including  the  moderate  interest  they  ought 
to  have  paid  npon  their  cost,  the  loss  on  that  transaction  bad  been  £4,500,000 
(about  $22,000,000) , ' '  which  result  was  founded  on  a  miscalculation,  and,  for  any- 
thing that  can  be  seen  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a  revenue  which  is  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  not  likely  to  improve."  His  apprehension  seems  to  have  been  well 
founded,  since  the  deficit  of  the  present  time  is  about  $40,000,000. 

Therefore  if  that  result  comes  in  the  comparatively  limited  territory  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  from  trying  to  extend  the  telegraph  system  without  commer- 
cial considerations  to  remote  and  insignificant  places,  what  would  be  the  result  in 
this  country,  which  is  twenty-five  times  as  large  and  not  nearly  so  thickly  popu- 
lated, with  distances  much  longer,  with  territory  less  productive,  and  with  a  pub- 
lic that  c-an  not  provide  the  argument  for  the  use  of  the  telegraph  that  is  continu- 
ally grounded  on  social  questions?  What  I  mean  is  this,  that  we  are  a  very  busy 
people  in  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  besides  being  a  very  busy,  very  active, 
and  thickly  populated  commercial  center,  lb  also  one  of  the  playgrounds  of  the 
world.  Take,  for  instance,  the  steamer  after  steamer  that  goes  from  the  United 
States  loaded  with  people  who  are  continually  sending  social  messages  while  they 
are  on  "  the  other  side.  London  is  filled  with  tourists  and  visitors  from  aU  i>arts 
of  the  world  atalltimesof  theyear.  Thereisalsotherea  very  lar^classof  people 
of  leisure  who  freely  use  all  means  of  communication  for  their  social  engagements, 
the  like  of  which  we  have  not  here  in  any  way.  And  if  the  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem to  out  of  the  way  and  remote  points  is  supposed  to  serve  a  social  need,  I  doubt 
whether  that  social  need  exists  with  us  as  it  does  in  a  country  like  England,  while 
the  financial  result  is  bound  to  be  very  much  more  serious  to  the  general  taxpayer 
than  it  has  been,  even  in  England. 

Q.  You  can  give  the  earnings  now. — A.  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  take  last 
year's  figures  as  found  in  the  report  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  SO,  1900. 
~  Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is  the  report  of  the  Western  Union?— A.  The  report 
of  the  Western  Union,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  copy  if  yon  wish  to  have  this 
table  inserted:  It  might  be  well  to  do  it.  Our  gross  earnings  were  $24,768,569.55. 
Our  expenses,  gross,  were  $18,598,205.87.  This  left  a  balance  of  $6,165,868.68,  of 
which  there  was  exj)ended  for  dividends,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  on  the  stock  of 
$97,870,000.  $4,867,983.75;  for  interest  on  bonds,  $896,305.60;  for  sinking  funds; 
$9,797;  in  all,  $5,774,086.36,  which  carried  to  our  surplus  about  $391,000. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  made  up  of  operating  and  general  expenses 
amounting  to  $13,220,009.44;  for  rentals  of  leased  lines,  $1,566,704.65;  for  mainte- 
nance and  reconstruction  of  lines,  $2,959,998.28;  for  taxes,  $529,409.09;  for  equip- 
ment of  offices  and  wires,  $317,024.46;  in  all,  $18,598,206.87. 

Yon  will  therefore  see  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  we  expended  practically 
$3,000,000  in  reconstruction  and  maintenance  of  lines.  Of  the  operating  and  gen- 
eral expenses  for  salaries — that  is,  for  direct  expenditures  for  salaries  in  the  trans- 
missdon  and  delivery  of  our  business — the  amount  was  about  $9,000,000,  or  prac- 
tically 50  per  cent  of  the  whole  exiwnse.  Then  there  is  included  in  the  mainte- 
nance and  reconstruction  item  a  large  amount  for  salaries  for  regular  linemen, 
special  line  gangs,  foremen,  and  general  labor  expenses. 

As  to  the  number  of  messages,  1  might  say  here  the  report  shows  that  we  trans- 
mitted 63,167,783  messages  during  the  year.  That  does  not  reprerjent  the  total 
use  of  the  wires,  because  we  have  a  large  number  of  wires  leased  to  the  press  and 
to  merchants  and  individuals.  Apportioning  the  use  of  those  wires  on  a  very 
conservative  basis  would  add  certainly  7,500,000  more  messages  sent  over  the 
company's  system  during  the  year  than  this  number  given  in  the  report;  but,  of 
course,  we  can  not  take  note  of  that  business  because  we  do  not  handle  those 
messages,  and  I  am  merely  making  this  statement  as  an  explanation  if  any  com- 
parison on  the  number  of  messages  sent  is  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  are  two  other  subjects  in  the  topical  plan,  Mr. 
Chairman — charters  of  various  States  and  State  taxation  and  supervision. 

A.  Well,  I  can  very  quickly  dispose  of  one  of  them.  We  have  no  State  charters 
at  all;  that  is,  except  from  the  State  of  New  York,  where  we  are  organized  under 
the  general  laws  of  1848.  But  as  to  taxes  and  supervision,  those  questions  seem 
to  be  among  the  vagaries  of  the  States;  they  differ  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  total  taxes  that  we  paid  last  year  were  about  $529,000.  That  is  assessed 
upon  us  in  various  ways  in  different  States.  Each  State  has  a  law  of  its  own. 
We  think,  as  a  rule,  that  the  taxes  are  very  high,  while  wishing  to  pay  on  fair 
assessments  the  same  as  anyone  else.  The  values  that  the  taxes  are  based  npon 
are  sometimes  a  proportion  of  the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  estimated  value  of 
the  i)roperty.  Tne  State  of  Connecticut  makes  a  charge  upon  each  mile  of  wire, 
and  in  one  case,  in  Texas,  I  think,  a  tax  is  laid  on  the  messages,  one  cent  npon 
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each  message.  That  law  is  still  in  existence,  I  think.  The  whole  qnestion  of 
taxation  is  verj;  intricate,  being  snbject  to  legislation  in  each  of  the  States,  and 
we  try  to  treat  it  as  fairly  as  we  possibly  can,  and  pay  what  we  think  is  right  on 
the  same  basis  of  valuation  as  that  of  other  property.  I  will  mention  as  one  of 
the  tronbles  of  such  things  that  a  law  was  recently  proposed  in  the  State 
of  New  York  taxing  all  authorized  capital  at  the  rate  of  1  mill  and  a  quarter. 
That  meant  |126,000  per  year  on  the  capital  of  the  Western  Union,  to  8a.y  nothing 
of  the  capital  of  other  companies  that  it  is  responsible  for,  in  that  State  alone, 
ontside  of  the  taxes  in  all  tne  other  States.  That  law  has  not  been  passed.  An 
amendment  to  it  has  been  suggested  and  I  believe  is  to  be  made.  There  is  no 
niufonn  law  of  taxation  in  the  States.  Is  there  any  other  subject  that  youthink 
of  just  now? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdt.)  There  is  one  other  large  subject  that  is  not  included  in 
the  plan  that  I  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Clark  upon,  and  ttiat  is  the  subject  of 
labor. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  say  on  that  subject 
except  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  emplo;^ees.  There  are  about  S5,000people 
in  the  United  States  concerned  in  the  handling  of  the  business  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  as  you  know.  Many  of  them  are  constructive 
employees  oi  the  Western  Union  Company  only.  They  are  the  agents  of  the  rail- 
road companies  with  which  we  have  contracts,  and  they  handle  the  commercial 
messages  at  small  stations  where  the  telegraph  business  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  employment  of  an  independent  operator  or  the  estabUshment  of  an  inde- 
pendent telegraph  office.  But  while  we  do  not  pay  them  directly  we  pay  for  their 
services  in  other  ways  under  our  contracts  with  the  railroad  companies.  Just 
how  many  of  them  there  are  I  could  not  give  you  offhand. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  operators  it  is  a  qnestion  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  we  pay  wages  that  are  satisfactory,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the  men  everywhere. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  say  about  it.  Our  wages  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
Europe,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  just  exactly  how  much  higher  because  the 
classifications  are  entirely  different.  In  Europe,  of  course,  operators  come  under 
civil-service  rules,  and  their  salaries  are  not  governed  so  much  by  supply  and 
demand  as  they  are  with  us.  The  telegraphs  are  administered  by  the  Qovemment 
service  there  entirely. 

Mr.  LITCHMA2?.  I  would  like  also  to  ask  the  witness  about  the  relations  between 
the  Western  Union  Company  and  the  BeU  Telephone  Company. 

The  Witness.  There  are  no  relations  between  the  two  companies  except  that 
the  telephone  comx>any  collects  and  delivers  messages  for  us  for  which  we  pay  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  contract,  or  that  there  has  been 
some  contract,  between  the  Bell  Telephone  ComxMiny  and  the  Western  Union? — 
A.  There  was  a  contract,  but  it  expired  with  the  expiration  of  the  Bell  patent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  it  your  pleasure  now  to  explain  your  relations  to  the 
railroad  coinp«uiieB?~- A.  Yes;  I  can  explain  that  relationship.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  objection.  Our  relations  to  the  railroad  companies  in  a  general  way  are 
that  we  construct  lines  along  their  roads  and  give  them  the  use  of  wires  for  run- 
ning their  systems,  and  in  return  they  employ  operators  who  do  their  own  tele- 
graphing over  those  wires  and  incidentally  any  commercial  business  at  small 
stations  for  us.  We  alao  give  the  railroad  companies  the  use  of  our  wires  beyond 
the  Unes  of  the  roads  to  certain  agreed  amounts  for  them  to  do  their  business 
thronghout  the  country  generally.  That  is  practically  all  there  is  in  it.  Of 
course,  each  contract  stands  upon  its  own  particular  basis,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  it  is  negotiated. 

Q.  Is  there  substantial  uniformity  in  those  contracts  throughout  the  country? — 
A.  Practically  so;  yes. 

Q.  Would  yon  have  any  objection  to  snbmitting  one  of  those  contracts  as  part 
of  your  evidence? — ^A.  I  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  that.  There  are  two 
parties  to  a  contract,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  that  on  my  own  responsibility 
or  the  responsibility  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  (Jompany  without  consult- 
ing the  other  parties.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  We  issue  franks  by  which  the 
officers  of  the  railroad  companies  send  messages,  the  numbers  of  which  are  noted 
on  the  message  and  entered,  and  an  account  is  made  up  and  rendered  to  the  rail- 
road company  at  the  end  of  the  month.  They  also  render  an  account  to  us  of  the 
receipts  taken  in  at  their  stations  for  our  lines. 

At  IS.iK)  p.  m.  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  commission  reconvened  at  2.05  p.  m.  after  recess. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  before  being 
interro^ted  by  the  commission? — A.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  may  M 
something  I  may  want  to  say  after  the  questions  are  asked.    I  have  so  far 
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endeavored  to  outline  the  salient  points  of  the  subject;  there  may  he  some  details 
that  may  come  up  in  the  course  or  your  questions  that  I  have  purposely  glided 
over  BO  as  to  get  the  main  features  in  your  minds  first. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  comparative  cost  of  putting  down  and 
maintaining  a  cable  line?— A.  What  cable?  We  have  cables  between  New  York 
and  Nova  Scotia,  connecting  with  our  Atlantic  cables. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  one  between  Key  West  and  the  mainland? — A.  Yes;  and  one 
between  Key  West  and  Habana. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  comparative  cost  of  these  lines? — A.  The  general  cost  of  the 
cable  is  about  |1,000  a  nule. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  cost  of  the  land  lines? — A.  That  has  only 
■  1  conductor,  while  on  the  land  line  you  may  have  several  wires. 

Q.  The  cables  are  very  much  more  costly? — A.  Infinitely  more  costly;  and  the 
question  of  maintenance  is  also  very  much  more  costly,  because  if  you  have  a 
cable  broken  in  deep  water  yon  have  to  fit  out  an  elaborate  expedition,  a  large 
ship,  and  she  is  dependent  on  wind  and  weather.  She  may  be  out  a  few  da^s  or 
she  may  be  out  weeks.  We  have  had  vessels  out  3  months  without  effecting  a 
repair;  and  then  2  months  more  on  the  same  work — that  is,  in  Atlantic  work. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  send  a  telegram  from  Washington  to  Key  West;  can 
you  state  what  the  cable  expense  of  the  telegram  would  be? — A.  No,  I  could  not; 
we  work  straight  through. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  figures  that  would  show? — A.  I  have  not.  1  do  not  quite 
understand  your  question,  I  think.    You  mean  the  proportion  of  the  cable  expense? 

Q.  Yes;  the  proportion  that  you  pay  on  account  of  cable  carriage  or  transmis- 
sion.— A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  fibres  on  that  point  for  the  reason  that  the 
maintenance  of  laud  lines  goes  on  all  the  time  and  can  be  met  by  a  continuous 
comparatively  small  expense.  If  a  cable  is  broken  it  is  necessary  to  send  out  a 
ship.  You  must  either  have  a  ship  in  commission  all  the  time  or  fit  out  a  ship,  as 
we  frequently  do.  When  a  cable  oreaks  on  the  reefs  off  Key  West  we  have  to  fit 
out  a  snip  in  New  York,  man  it,  send  it  down  and  bring  it  back,  and  it  costs  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  to  make  the  repair,  whereas  a  break  in  a  land  line  would  be 
rehired  in  half  an  hour. 

Q.  What  are  the  cable  rates  from  New  York  to  Great  Britain? — A.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  word,  and  the  same  rate  is  made  to  France  or  Germany  as  weU  as  to 
Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  does  distance  have  to  do  with  the  rate.  Would  half  the  distance  cnt 
it  down  much? — A.  You  would  have  less  cable  and,  of  course,  less  money  invested. 

Q.  You  made  a  comparison  between  sending  a  message  from  New  York  to 
Boston  and  sending  a  message  from  London  to  Liverpool,  or  from  London  to 
Paris? — A.  Yes;  that  was  on  the  21-word  basis. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  was  a  fair  comparison,  taking  into  view  the  fact 
that  part  of  the  distance  between  London  and  Paris  is  by  the  channel  cable? — A. 
I  think  so.     The  cable  is  a  short  one.     It  is  only  209  miles  the  whole  distance. 

Q.  That  was  one  instance  where  it  was  part  land  and  part  by  cable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  not  pick  out  a  similar  distance  on  the  mainland;  say  from  Paris 
to  some  point  or  between  any  two  points  in  the  countries  you  mention  where 
there  would  not  be  such  a  great  difference? — A.  It  would  be  practically  the  same 
thing.  The  tariff  between  Paris  and  Berlin — I  do  not  know  the  exact  distance — 
is  4  cents  a  word.    I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference  on  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  from  Wa.shington  to  Key  West,  do  you  know? — A.  No. 

Mr.  Holmes.  One  dollar  for  10  words. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance  from  Key  West  to  Washington? — A.  About  1,200  miles. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  tariff  from  here  to  Pensacola? — A.  Sixty  cents. 

Q.  So  the  difference  in  the  rate  to  Pensacola  and  to  Key  West  would  be  on 
account  of  the  cable  rate? — A.  There  is  a  long  distance  from  Pensacola  on  land  to 
the  cable. 

Q.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  a  European  comparison  made  over  all-land  lines 
the  same  as  made  in  this  country  over  all-land  lines. — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  as 
to  distance,  but  by  the  map  you  will  see  there  is  not  much  cable  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Q.  It  is  a  cable  line? — A.  Oh.  yes;  of  course.  It  did  not  occur  to  me.  I  have 
not  the  distances  between  points  on  the  Continent.  I  could  not  give  you  that,  bat 
I  think  the  comparisons  I  nave  made  are  about  fair. 

(J.  You  do  not  know  what  the  French  rate  is  for  10  words? — A.  It  is  10  cents,  I 
think,  for  13  words. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  England  it  is  a  cent  a  word?— A.  It  is  6d.  for  12 
words.  Then  you  must  remember  the  words  are  limited  to  10  letters  in  theae 
European  counts  whereas  there  is  no  limit  with  us. 
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Q.  Cau  you  }pve  us  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  erecting  these  telephone  lines 
with  iron  poles;  what  the  difference  is,  if  any,  between  the  cost  of  erecting  their 
through  lines  and  the  cost  to  the  Western  Union? — A.  No;  I  have  no  informa- 
tion on  that  point  at  aU.  Iron  poles  are  used  in  India  and  in  South  America,  bnt 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  tneir  use  here. 

Q.  There  was  something  said  about  a  former  contract  that  you  had  with  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company.  Can  you  state  to  the  commission  the  general  terms  of 
that  contract? — A.  The  Western  Union  Company  agreed  to  go  out  of  the  telephone 
business.  There  was  a  long  fi^ht  on  the  patent  question  and  it  was  compromised 
by  the  telephone  company  paying  so  much  of  its  royalties  to  the  telegraph  com- 
pany for  the  term  of  the  contract;  and  the  telephone  company  took  over  the  plant 
that  the  Western  Union  had  built.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contract  in  regard  to  the  division  of  territory? — A.  None 
at  all. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  joint  use  of  the  patents  of  both  companies? — A.  The  Bell 
Telephone  Company  had  the  use  of  all  the  patents,  because  it  had  the  Bell  patents. 

Q.  That  contract  is  not  in  force  now? — A.  It  expired  in  1896. 

^.  Could  yon  famish  a  copy  of  this  contract  to  the  commission? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  agree  to  furnish  anv  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  par- 
ties. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  .businesslike  or  fair;  I  should  object  on  my  own 
part  if  anybody  else  were  asked  to  furnish  a  contract  to  which  I  was  a  party. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  We  expect  to  have  some  one  here  before  us  represent- 
ing the  Bell  Telephone  Company.  If  they  are  willing,  you  have  no  objection? — A. 
None  at  ^1. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdt.)_  You  are  donbtless  aware,  -Mr.  Clark,  that  the  Intema- 
ticmal  Typographical  Union  has  had  what  it  calls  a  telegraph  committee  in  Wash- 
irngton  for  several  years  trying  to  have  a  bill  brought  up  for  the  Government  to 
take  over  the  telegraph  companies,  and  one  of  the  arguments  they  made  is  that 
If  the  Government  were  to  assume  control  of  the  telegraph  the  rates  would  be 
the  same  to  everybody;  that  there  would  be  no  news  monopolies;  that  there 
would  be  more  newspapers  started  in  the  country;  more  work  for  printers  and 
pressmen  and  for  everybody  connected  with  the  printing  trade.  Have  you  given 
any  thought  to  that  subject? — A.  This  is  the  firat  I  have  known  there  was  any 
news  monopoly.    There  are  3  press  associations. 

Qj.  I  am  not  saying  there  is;  I  am  only  giving  the  statement  of  this  committee. — 
A.  I  am  only  answering  it  in  my  own  way.  There  are  3  ^ress  associations. 
Every  newspajwr  is  free  to  get  any  quantity  of  service  it  wishes  on  the  same 
basis.  The  rates  are  oi>en  to  all  associations  alike,  and  there  is  no  discrimination 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers. 

Q.  Would  any  new  association  that  sprang  into  existence  have  the  privilege  of 

? letting  the  same  rates  that  all  the  other  companies  get? — A.  Exactly  the  same; 
or  the  same  service  exactly  the  same  rates. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  with  any  one  of  the  associations  b^  which  in  case  of 
storm,  if  there  is  only  1  or  2  wires  left  working,  that  association  shall  have  the 
wire? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  ([By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  the  rate  to  the  association  dei)end  on  the  num- 
ber or  papers  served? — A.  No;  not  if  they  have  the  same  wires.  If  they  had  1 
circuit,  they  would  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  that  given  to  any  other  press  asso- 
ciation. A  circuit  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  terminal  place  and  not  less  than 
4  drops  to  begin  with.  The  rate  is  for  the  first  300  miles.  A  rate  of  one-sixteenth 
of  a  cent  for  each  100  miles  is  added  and  a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for  each 
connection  made. 

Q.  So  that  a  new  association  starting  would  have  the  same  privileges  that  the 
Associated  Press  has  at  thepresent  time? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  newspaper 
associations  or  newspapers  have  a  priority  in  the  use  of  the  wires? — A.  Not  at  all; 
not  that  I  know  of.    If  there  has  ever  been,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

(^.  Did  you  ever  have  a  contract  with  any  New  York  or  Philadel]^ia  papers  by 
which,  in  case  of  storm  and  frost  and  but  one  wire  running,  they  should  have  the 
nse  of  that  last  wire  ahead  of  everybody  else?— A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  but  if  such 
a  condition  ever  did  exist  it  does  not  exist  to-day,  and  has  not  existed  since  I  have 
known  anything  about  the  service. 

Q.  You  would  not  speak  for  other  companies,  of  course? — A.  No;  I  am  only 
speaking  for  the  Western  Union  Company,  but  I  think  the  same  course  would  be 
taken  by  every  other  company. 

Q.  YoQ  spoke  about  a  deficit  of  $40,000,000  a  year  in  England?— A.  Not  a 
year;  mo. 
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Q.  For  a  certain  period? — A.  Since  1869. 

Q.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  telegraph  alone  or  did  it  include  the  asoal  postal 
deficit,  if  there  is  any? — A.  The  Englisn  poBt-office  makes  a  large  profit  erery 
year,  and  the  telegraph  department  is  its  only  deficiting  department. 

Q.  That  $40,000,000  was  for  the  tele^ph  alone?— A.  For  the  tel^^aph  alone. 
The  postmaster-general  of  Great  Britain  in  his  report  for  1899  winds  np  by  say- 
ing: "  The  postski  revenue  for  the  year,  including  the  viJne  of  services  rendered 
to  other  departments,  was  £18,804,835,  an  increase  of  £845,018  on  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  postal  expenditure  was  £9,688,704,  an  increase  of  £498,698  on 
that  of  the  m-evious  year.  Thenetprofitwasthos  £3,710,631,  or  £134,199  less  than 
last  year.  The  telegraph  revenue  of  the  year  was  £3,460,492,  showing  an  increase 
of  £200,847;  the  telegraphic  expenditure  £8,748,930,  an  increase  of  £266,912 
upon  the  previous  vear.  The  net  deficit  on  tel^i^aphs  was  thus  £288,438,  or 
£66,569  more  than  last  ^ear."  That  is  the  working  expense.  If  allowance  be 
made  for  interest  on  capital,  £10,868,663  for  the  purchase  of  the  telegraph,  the 
deficit  for  the  year  is  raised  to  £587,826. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  British  Qovemment 
could  not  raise  its  rates  a  little  and  thus  overcome  that  deficit? — A.  I  had  never 
thought  of  it,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  raise  rates  when  onc«  they  have  been 
put  down,  and  particularly  by  a  government  whose  chief  reason  for  making  them 
low  is  to  serve  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  or  rather  to  serve  the  interest  of  the 
comparatively  limited  number  of  people  who  use  the  telegraph,  at  the  expense 
of  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  the  extension  of  lines  and  cost  of  production  a 
charge  against  that  deficit?^- A.  I  have  taken  that  out  in  my  statement  of  capitali- 
zation. 

Q.  How  much  was  that? — ^A.  The  whole  thing? 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  that  particular  year. — ^A.  I  think  I  analyzed  that.  The 
receipts  for  1900  were  £3,460,492.  The  expense  for  general  operating  was 
£3,394,900.  The  surplus  Was  £65,592;  interest  on  stock  for  the  origmal  purchase 
(the  net  interest  on  tne  rest  of  it  is  given  in,  as  I  explained  this  morning,  on  the 
general  budget) ,  £298,888,  making  a  deficit  of  £188.296.  Now,  if  yon  add  to  that 
the  exx>enditures  for  extensions  and  buildings,  £854,030,  you  make  the  deficit 
£487.32iS.  Figure  it  as  you  will,  you  can  make  the  British  post-office  telegraph 
dep^ment  nothing  but  a  department  that  makes  a  deficit  every  year,  which  has 
been  Rowing  larger  and  larger.  Figrnring  it  in  the  way  that  you  suggested  just 
now,  it  only  takes  in  the  interest  of  £298,888,  which  was  the  interest  on  the  original 
grant  of  something  over  £10,000,000.  Now,  the  £2,126.000  that  has  been  s^nt 
lor  extension  since  the  original  grant  of  £10,000,000  was  exhausted  has  gone  into 
the  general  budget,  and  the  interest  has  passed  under  the  national  debt  in  the 
nsutu  way,  I  suppose.  No  charge  has  been  made  in  any  way  on  the  interest  of 
that  £2,126.000.    To  do  that  would  swell  the  the  deficit  still  more. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  increase  had  taken  place  in  your  company  it  would  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  issuance  of  stock?— A.  We  would  have  had  to  provide  for  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  perpetual  burden  on  the  public,  would  it  not? — ^A.  It  would 
have  been  an  interest  charge  on  the  company,  of  course. 

Q.  If  this  debt  of  (j^reat  Britain  is  at  any  time  paid,  it  ceases  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  people  after  it  is  paid? — ^A.  Which  debt;  the  national  debt? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Oh,  you  have  to  come  back  to  the  question  or  decision  whether 
you  are  going  to  tax  the  whole  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  limited  number  for  a 
function  of  the  Government  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  in  the  nnmber  of 
messages,  increases  the  cost? — A.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  vanishing  point  of  profit; 
you  have  a  point  where  you  can  operate  the  plant  for  profit,  and  there  is  a  point 
where  you  operate  it  for  neither  profit  nor  loss,  and  beyond  that  point  you  operate 
it  for  nothing  but  loss. 

Q.  Is  not  that  point  of  profit  determined  b^  the  original  cost  of  the  plant?— A. 
Not  always;  there  may  be  conditions  that  will  cause  it  to  vary. 

Q.  If  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  is  an  inflated  cost  and  that  remains  a  Per- 
manent charge,  does  it  not  have  a  material  effect  on  the  calculations? — A.  Pro- 
vided the  conditions  remain  the  same;  but  if  you  are  applying  that  consideration 
to  the  telegraph,  it  has  not  been  bo.  As  I  showed  you  this  morning,  $50,000,000 
have  been  put  in  the  property  to  maintain  it  as  an  efiBcient  working  property  that 
otherwise  would  have  to  be  provided  for  by  additional  capital. 

Cj.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  absorbed 
the  Atiantic  and  Pacific  and  the  American  Union  there  was  a  very  large  increase 
in  its  capital  stock?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  not  true  that  in  1809  the  president  of  your  company  in  his  leport 
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estimated  the  cost  of  the  Western  Union  line  at  $22,000,000?— A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that.  I  have  not  those  reports.  I  laid  them  out  to  bring  with  me  and  forgot 
them.  But  I  would  like  to  answer  your  question  about  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
and  the  American  Union  by  quoting  the  decision  of  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals.  Judge  Earl,  in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  The  Western  Union ,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  consolidation  with  the  American  Union  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
made  this  decision  after  a  long  trial  and  a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
whole  question  (reading):  "On  the  19th  day  of  January,  1881,  the  property, 
franchises,  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
were  worth  more  than  the  amount  or  its  capital  over  and  above  its  indebtedness, 
and  the  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company  were  fully  and  fairly  worth  the  sum  of  |8,400,000,  and  the  property, 
Tights,  and  franchises  of  the  American  Union  Telegraph  Company  were  worth 
$16,000,000;  and  such,  on  that  day,  were  the  estimates  of  the  values  made  by  the 
directors  of  the  respective  companies.  The  actual  value  of  the  investments  of  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  defendant,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  as 
they  existed  January  19, 1881,  was  estimated  by  the  directors  of  the  company; 
ana  it  was  their  judgment  that  the  amount  of  the  stock  to  be  distributed  among 
the  stockholders  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  represented  no  more 
than  tiie  investments  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  company  since  July  1, 1866; 
and  such  surplus  earnings  were  worth  the  sum  of  over  $15,526,590." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmak.)  It  is  a  fact  that  in  1869  the  president  of  your  company 
in  his  report  assumed  or  estimated  the  cost  of  the  line  roughly  at  $22,000,000. 
The  capital  at  that  time  was  $40,000,000?^A.  I  do  not  remember  that  report. 
That  is  going  back  rather  far. 

Q.  That  difference  between  cost  and  capital  still  remains,  does  it  not,  in  the 
$97,000,000  of  your  capitalization?— A.  I  think  not;  because  I  have  shown  you 
that  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  wire  has  steadily  gone  down,  for  the  reason 
that  the  property  has  been  reconstructed  without  addmg  additional  capital  to  it, 
and  that  steadily  the  capitalization  is  coining  down  all  the  time. 

Q.  Of  course  the  amount  expended  for  reconstruction  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  company? — A.  Exactly,  as  the  reconstruction  of  all  telegraph 
property  must  be  provided  for;  otherwise  you  would  have  an  inflation  that  to 
these  gentlemen  who  on  their  theories  are  talking  about  it  would  simply  be  appall- 
ing. Every  time  you  put  in  a  new  pole  or  new  wire  you  would  have  to  have  a 
new  issue  of  stock  if  it  were  not  so.  The  life  of  a  telegraph  property  is  limited. 
It  is  different  from  a  railroad  roadbed,  or  even  railroad  rolling  stock.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  the  constant  effects  of  the  weather;  the  rotting  of  the  jjoles  in  the  earth; 
and  in  case  of  iron  wires,  disintegraiion  of  the  wires.  We  are  using  copper  wire 
nearly  all  the  time  and  putting  m  a  superior  quality  of  material.  Since  hard- 
drawn  copper  has  been  made  practicable,  nearly  all  our  reconstruction  has  been 
made  of  that.  To-day  the  property  is  made  up  of  within  a  fraction  of  20  per  cent 
of  copper  wire. 

Q.  The  claim  ia  made  that  if  the  telegraph  were  under  Government  manage- 
ment this  cost  would  go  in  as  a  part  of  the  construction  and  not  as  stock,  to 
become  a  burden  on  the  users.— A.  Where  would  the  money  come  from  for  the 
construction  under  those  circumstances? 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  accumulated  in  a  system  of  sinking  funds  that  would 
eventually  wipe  out  the  first  cost?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  plan  by  which  waterworks  and  electric  lights  are  paid  for  by 
municipalities? — ^A.  I  dare  say  some  are:  but  a  sinking  fund — that  practically 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  If  you  provide  the  money  for  the  reconstruction  with- 
out issuing  securities  against  it,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  call 
it  a  reconstruction  fund  or  a  sinking  fond  and  divide  it  in  that  way;  you  have 
g^t  to  earn  it.  You  have  either  got  to  take  it  from  the  outside  as  a  new  invest- 
ment provided  by  somebody,  either  by  stockholders  of  the  company  or  by  the 
Government,  if  it  is  a  Government  ownership,  or  you  have  to  provide  it  from  the 
earnings  of  the  property,  and  if  you  call  it  a  sinking  fund  it  comes  to  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

^.  Would  there  not  be  this  difference — that  in  the  case  of  a  sinking  fund  the 
original  cost  is  gradually  wiped  out,  whereas  in  the  case  of  stock  it  is  a  perma- 
nent charge  upon  which  dividends  have  to  be  credited? — A.  You  have  got  to  make 
a  beginning  somewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  sinking  fund  at  all  in  connection  witii 
your  bonds? — A.  No;  there  was  on  the  bonds  that  matured  a  little  while  ago,  on 
one  class  of  the  bonds,  but  they  have  been  paid  off. 

Ji.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  CoiUd  you  give  us  the  average  cost  Of  constructing  a 
e  of  poles  with  one  wire? — ^A.  You  can  not  make  an  average.    This  country 
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has  a  surface  of  great  geolo^cal  variety.  Yon  may  be  able  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
prairie  and  set  a  pole  very  qmckly;  then  I  have  known  of  miles  andmiles  of  lines 
where  we  had  to  blast  out  every  hole  with  dynamite  to  set  the  pole — to  g^t  it  in  the 
gronnd. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  some  way  of  finding  oat 
the  cost,  on  an  average,  of  erecting  a  mile  of  wire  and  then  of  adding  additional 
wire,  so  as  to  get  at  the  e3n>enditure  of  the  company  for  extensions  in  a  series  of 
years  by  dividing  the  total  expenditure  by  the  number  of  miles  of  wire  in  the 
same  i)eriod,  and  to  ascertain  whether  you  could  in  that  way  get  at  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  cost  of  the  plant. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown  with  any 
degree  of  relukbility.  You  can  use  such  figures  to  answer  any  theory  you  choose; 
but  upon  the  practical  question  of  how  much  it  costs  to  reproduce  a  system  equal 
to  the  Western  Union,  to  answer  the  same  purposes,  surviving  the  same  difficul- 
ties, and  being  as  efficient  as  that  service,  you  can  not.  It  fails  because  the  con- 
ditions are  entirely  different. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  redaction  in  the  telegraph  rates  in  the  last  15  years  as 
shown  by  dividing  the  receipts  by  the  total  number  of  messages? — A.  In  the  last 
15  years?  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there  have  been  any  material  reductions.  We 
are  reducing  our  rates  in  localities  as  fast  as  we  can.  x 

Q.  You  referred  to  the  extreme  cost  of  terminal  constraction.  Gould  you  give 
as  some  idea  of  the  proportion  which  the  en>ense  of  these  terminals  bears  to  the 
expense  of  ordinary  construction?— A.  No;  I  could  not,  because  of  the  great  vari- 
ety of  lines  constructed  throughout  the  country  and  the  conditions  in  the  different 
cities.  For  instance,  take  New  York.  We  have  a  building  there  that  cost  ua  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000,000,  to  start  with,  without  any  equipment.  These  are 
things  which  the  people  do  not  seem  to  understand — which  they  do  not  seem  to 
give  us  credit  for  in  any  way.  All  the  wires  in  New  York  are  underground.  We 
nave  to  have  subways  to  put  them  in  and  pay  $800  a  year  for  every  duct  that  we 
use ,  and  so  on .  Take  Chicago.  We  have  a  building  there  that  cost  from  $2 ,000 ,000 
to  $2,500,000,  absolutely  necessary  for  our  business.  So  it  is.  The  moment  yon 
approach  the  ganglia  of  the  system,  the  centers  from  which  the  whole  system 
comes  in  and  goes  out,  the  cost  accumulates  beyond  any  theory  of  calculation 
based  on  lines  built  in  the  open,  the  basis  that  has  been  talked  about. 

Q.  Is  your  building  in  New  York  used  exclusively  by  your  company? — A.  No; 
not  exclusivelv.  We  rent,  I  think,  one  floor  to  the  Associated  Press;  but  you 
have  to  have  the  building  because  you  have  to  have  the  area — the  space.  Where 
you  have  800  people  working  you  have  to  have  enough  space  for  them  to  work  in. 

Q.  I  only  asked  the  question  to  see  if  the  income  from  the  rents  of  the  bnildhig 
were  sufficiently  appreciable  to  be  an  offset. — ^A.  It  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  Your  company  keeps  a  construction  account,  does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  shows  the  items? — ^A.  Only  the  totaJi  is  taken,  whatever  the  estimate 
may  be  for  the  year. 

Q.  Could  you  not  supply  that  account  when  yon  revise  your  testimony,  so  as  to 
show  the  cost  per  mile  of  wire  and  the  cost  set  aside  for  terminals? — A.  No.  As 
I  explained  to  you,  the  cost  of  construction  this  year  may  be  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character  from  what  it  may  be  next  year.  We  may  this  year  make  exten- 
sions where  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  build;  next  year  we  may  have  to  go  through 
rocks,  where  we  may  encounter  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  I  want  to  give  you  all 
the  information  you  want;  but,  candidly,  I  can  make  no  generalization  or  value 
concerning  the  construction  of  a  system  like  ours  that  has  to  meet  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions and  overcome  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  The  expenses  are  so  varied  and  so 
changed  by  conditions  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  us  and  I  do  not  tiiink 
it  would  lead  to  a  right  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  Understand,  I 
do  not  desire  to  withhold  anything,  but  to  g^ve  you  all  that  will  help  you  to  come 
to  a  fair  opinion,  as  well  as  to  treat  us  with  fairness. 

Q.  Would  not  that  difficulty  be  met  by  a  calculation  covering  a  series  of 
years? — A.  Then  you  must  get  the  character  of  the  lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  life  of  a  mile  of  wire? — A.  That  all  depends.  Put  a  wire  through 
Pittsburg  or  a  place  like  that,  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  factories,  with 
acid  fumes  in  the  atmosphere  all  the  time,  and  it  lasts  hardly  any  time  at  all;  while 
a  wire  in  the  dry  climate  on  the  prairies  will  last  a  long  time.  Those  are  the  con- 
ditions that  make  it  difficult  and  absolutely  impossible  to  supply  useful  informa- 
tion. I  say  in  the  light  of  long  experience  and  in  the  light  of  very  careful 
judgment  on  the  matter  that  any  generalization  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  a  sys- 
tem like  the  Western  Union,  servmg  a  large  country  like  the  United  States,  is 
fallacious  and  not  fair  as  a  valuation  of  that  system.  It  is  only  inexperience  that 
would  try  to  make  a  valuation  on  that  basis. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  long-distance  telephone  cutinto  thereceiptsof 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  appreciably? — ^A.  No,  sir.  Our  receipts 
are  steadily  growing. 

O.  I  wonla  like  to  ask  yea  about  the  practice  of  giving  complimentary  books 
to  different  classes  of  people  by  which  they  are  able  to  send  messages  free.  What 
is  the  principle  on  which  that  is  done;  also  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
telegraph  company,  and  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  morally  to  do? — A.  As  to  the 
principle  of  the  practice,  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy  only.  As  to  the  mor- 
als of  it,  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  moral  effect,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  any  immoral  effect.  I  do  not  see  where  the  immorality  would  be  likely  to 
show  itself.  If  your  question  leads  up  to  the  point  made  by  .one  of  your  witnesses 
that  the  telegraph  companies  try  to  debauch  the  legislatures  by  giving  them 
franks  and  things  of  that  kind,  I  think  the  best  answer  would  be  the  existence  of 
the  complex  State  tax  laws  I  mentioned  this  morning.  And  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  received  any  great  favors  from  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been 
down  here  several  times  this  winter  fighting  measures  that  would  have  been 
decidedly  disadvantageous  to  the  company,  and  I  have  had  to  use  arguments,  not 
franks. 

I  wish  to  say  further,  as  to  the  idea  of  corporations  debauching  legislatures, 
that  so  far  as  the  Western  Union  Company  is  concerned  that  company,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  spent  1  cent,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  State  or 
national  legislation.  I  m{^e  that  statement  with  all  the  impressiveness  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  employ.  I  should  like  also  to  say  that  I  make  this  statement 
because  Professor  Parsons — I  might  as  well  name  him — concluded  his  testimony 
before  this  commissic  n  by  saying  that  he  understood  from  Mr.  Wanamaker  that 
when  his  desire  to  make  a  Government  telegraph  was  not  adopted  there  was 
"a  feeling  of  $1,000,000  in  the  air  around  him,"  and  Professor  Parsons  drew  the 
conclusion,  or  rather  he  left  the  inference  to  be  drawn  by  us-^by  you  and  by 
those  who  heard  him — that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  prepared 
to  spend  $1,000,000  to  defeat  that  measure.  I  merely  wish  to  brand  that  state- 
ment as  absolutely  without  any  foundation  in  fact  or  justification  in  any  way. 

Q.  you  say  the  giving  of  passes  is  a  x>ersonal  courtesy.  Is  there  any  thought 
that  they  will  bring  a  return  to  the  company  in  any  way  by  favors  done,  or  are 
they  given  in  any  sense  for  favors  done? — A.  What  favors?  I  do  not  Iniow  of 
any  favors.    I  have  just  shown  you  that  we  do  not  gjet  favors. 

Q.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  personal  courtesy? — A.  Yes;  and  it  does  not  amount 
to  anything.  The  amount  of  messages  that  are  sent  free  by  the  Western  Union 
Company  in  that  way  on  this  personal  courtesy  would  not  amount  to  a  very  small 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  messages  sent. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  an  account  of  the  expense  to  the  company  of  this  kind  of  mes- 
sages?— A.  No.  We  have  an  account,  of  course,  of  all  the  messages  sent  under 
franks  charged  up  under  the  railroad  contracts,  as  I  have  mentioned  this  morning. 

Q.  If  the  frank  system  were  abolished  would  it  make  any  difference  in  the 
rates? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  question  was  asked  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  man, 
and  so  we  will  ask  it  of  yon:  Would  these  favors  be  given  if  a  quid  pro  quo  was 
not  expected  in  return? — ^A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  what  quid  pro  quo  could  be 
expected.    I  do  not  know  what  the  recipients  could  give  us. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out. — ^A.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to 
find  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Why  don't  you  cut  them  off?— A.  Why  don't  people  cut 
off  courtesies  in  other  lines  of  business?    Why  don't  theaters  cut  off  deadheads? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  members  of  Congress  and  State  legislators  have  these 
franks? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  some  do;  but  when  you  say  most  of  them,  that 
means  a  great  many. 

S.  Are  they  given  voluntarily  or  do  they  ask  for  them? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
ly  do  not  know  anything  about  that.    "[Laughter.] 

Q.  Are  the  employees  of  the  Western  Union  Company  organized  in  what  is 
known  as  labor  unions? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  the  company  opposed  to  labor  organizations? — A.  That  is  a  very  large 
question  that  I  do  not  care  to  answer.  There  was  an  organization  in  1883,  which 
the  company  refused  to  recognize;  and  I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  the  best  answer. 
The  company  is  always  ready  to  deal  with  the  x)ersonal  grievances  of  its  employ- 
ees if  they  have  any  and  put  them  on  a  fair  basis,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  the  employees  are  perfectly  contented  as  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  wages  paid  to  operators  in  different  parts 
of  the  country? — A.  I  can  give  you  an  idea.  They  vary  according  to  the  experi- 
enc«  and  the  age  and  the  ability  of  the  operator.    In  the  Iturge  centers  operators 
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ore  paid  all  the  way  from  $100  per  month  down,  and  in  small  offices  outside  they 
are  paid  smaller  salaries  where  they  are  beginning.  There  is  a  regular  scale  as 
there  is  in  every  business. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  of  wages  daring  the  years  of  depression  from  1898 
to  1897?— A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  since  then?— A.  Not  on  the  regular  scale. 
There  are  increases  going  on  all  the  time.  As  vacancies  occur  and  men  advance 
their  salaries  are  increased  as  they  fall  into  more  responsible  work. 

Q.  Is  there  any  increase  of  wages  resulting  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  during  the  last  few  years? — A.  The  regular  scale  of  wages  has  stayed 
about  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  wages  now  any  greater  than  they  were  in 
18^?— A.  I  have  not  the  scale  of  1883.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  Since 
then  the  operators  have  been  paid  for  overtime  and  Sunday  work. 

Q.  In  the  time  since  1883  have  the  hours  of  labor  been  shortened  by  the  day? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  scale  has  been  the  same  ever  since  that  time.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  changes  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  on  the  10-hours'  scale  at  that  time? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures 
in  mind.  Nine  hours  for  the  6  days  in  the  week,  and  Sunday  pay  extra.  That  is 
the  regulation,  and  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  system. 

tin  1883  you  paid  the  extra  hour  of  time? — A.  Yes. 
And  that  has  continued  ever  since? — A.  Yes. 
Where  do  you  get  your  supply  of  operators  from? — A.  From  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  offices.  They  begin  in  the  large  offices  as  check  boys  and  cueck  girls; 
and  in  the  small  offices  they  are  generally  friends  of  the  operators  and  get  the 
opportunity  of  learning  there,  and  then  they  gradually  work  up  in  the  business. 
Tbere  is  also  a  school  m  the  Ciooper  Union  in  New  York  that  supplies  a  certain 
number.  To  that  school  the  company  makes  a  contribution,  but  I  forget  just  how 
much  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  graduates  from  the  commercial  colleges  and  schools? — A. 
We  do  not  discriminate  at  all.  If  there  is  a  vacancy  and  there  is  an  applicant, 
and  he  is  tried  and  found  competent,  he  is  employed.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  entirely 
a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  as  it  is  in  every  other  business. 

Q.  Is  the  sup]^y  more  than  the  demand  all  the  time? — A.  I  should  think  it  is. 
I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  a  general  statement,  but  I  should  say  in  a  gen- 
eral way  it  is. 

Q.  In  the  working  of  your  lines  are  the  operators  on  your  lines  and  on  railroads 
interchangeable? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  right  in  that  connection. 
Are  the  wages  paid  to  girls  the  same  as  thosepaid  to  men? — A.  No;  not  quite  as 
much.  The  girls  do  not  do  as  heavy  work.  They  can  not  work  as  heavy  wires. 
We  have  about  2,500  women  altogether  in  the  service,  but  they  are  necessarily 
not  doing  as  constant  and  heavy  work  on  the  heavy  press  wires  and  cii-cuits  that 
require  more  energy  as  the  men  are. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  having  2,500  women  on  the  system.  What  proportion  is  that 
of  the  entire  number? — A.  As  I  jjointed  out  this  morning,  we  have,  constructively, 
35,000  people,  but  a  large  number  of  these— perhaps  a  fair  estimate  would  be  haJf 
of  them — are  employed  by  the  railroads  under  the  contracts  that  I  spoke  of.  But 
for  the  handling  of  the  public  telegraph  business  they  are,  constructively,  the 
employees  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which,  of  course,  pays  for 
their  services  in  another  way;  and  they  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company 
in  the  transaction  of  the  public  telegraph  business. 

Q.  Oould  yon  give  the  actual  average  rate  for  telegrams  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes;  our  annual  report  shows  that  for  the  messages  we  handled  it  is  about 
80.8  cents,  and  the  expense  is  about  25.1  cents,  that  is  on  the  63,000,000  messa^ 
handled  by  the  company  after  making  proper  deductions  for  the  expense  of  main- 
taining leased  wires  over  which  a  great  many  messages  are  sent  by  the  lessees  of 
which  we  do  not  jjet  any  account. 

Q.  How  do  you  make  it  30.8  cents? — A.  By  apportioning  to  this  number  of  mes- 
sages the  full  share  of  the  expense. 

Q.  One  is  the  gross  and  the  other  is  the  net? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  average  rate  of  telegrams  in  Great  Britain? — ^A.  That  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  this  average  rate  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  telegrams? — A.  No;  by  dividing  the  total  receipts  from  the  messages  han- 
dled by  the  company,  not  putting  into  the  proceeds  receipts  from  leased  wires, 
and  stripping  the  receipts  of  everything  but  the  proceeds  from  messages,  and 
stripping  from  the  expenses  everything  except  that  which  is  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  messages  we  handled. 
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Q.  I8  not  the  same  rale  adopted  in  estimating  the  cost  of  messages  in  Qreat 
Britain? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  seen  anything  about  the  cost  of  mes- 
sages there.  I  do  not  know  of  any  official  statement  that  has  ever  been  made — 
any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  handling  of  their  messages. 

Q.  Does  the  report  you  have  there  state  the  receipts  from  inland  messages? — A. 
I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  this,  you  must  not  take  the  inland  messages  alone.  We 
do  not  do  it.  You  have  also  to  take  cable  messages  and  international  messages. 
If  yon  base  any  calculations  of  that  kind  on  merely  the  inland  messages  you  get 
false  flgnres.  For  instance,  we  include  all  messages  that  we  send  over  the  Atlan- 
tic cables;  that  is,  our  proportion  of  the  tolls  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  cable 
point,  and  so  we  think  you  must  include  cable  messages  sent  in  the  same  way 
and  the  proportion  of  the  messages  sent  to  the  Continent.  By  any  other  method, 
merely  based  on  the  inland  messages,  you  get  a  figure  that  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Q.  If  you  divided  the  receipts  from  inland  messages  by  the  number  of  inland 
messages A.  (Interrupting.)  But  can  you  do  that? 

Q.  I  understood  you  conld.— A.  I  understood  yon  were  dividing  the  gross 
receipts  on  the  inland  messages. 

Q.  From  the  testimony  the  inland  messages  yielded  £2,289, 574,  and  the  number 
of  messages  was  74,151 ,385.  That  would  give  an  average  per  message  of  15  cents, 
would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  you  get  those  figures.  However  you  may 
get  the  total  receipts  and  total  cost  of  messages  you  can  not  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  the  postal  telegraph  lines  in  Qreat  Britain  means  a 
harden  of  at  least  $3,000,000  per  year  on  the  taxpayers.  You  may  figure  and 
figure  and  figare,  but  still  that  result  stares  you  in  the  face. 

Q.  You  made  a  calculation  this  morning  on  the  basis  of  21  words  as  the  aver- 
age message  in  the  United  States;  is  it  not  true  that  the  average  message  in  Qreat 
Britian  is  15  words? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  If  that  be  true  is  It  a  fair  comparison  to  make  a  calculation  on  the  basis  of 
21  words  where  the  other  is  only  15? — A.  Pardon  me,  I  think  I  was  making  the 
calculation  on  the  basis  not  of  the  number  in  Qreat  Britain,  but  on  the  number 
of  words  that  would  probably  be  used  for  a  communication  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  the  Continent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Well,  right  there;  what  proportion  of  telegrams  sent 
by  Qreat  Britain  go  abroad? — A.  I  do  not  know.  What  I  say  is  this:  If  you  send 
a  message  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  to  John  Smith.  572  Dearborn  street,  Chi- 
cago, you  name  but  one  street.  The  chances  are  that  if  you  send  a  mes.saj<e  to 
London  you  have  to  name  several  streets;  for  instance,  you  may  have  to  address 
it  to  John  Smith,  6  Momington  Crescent,  Hampstead  Boad,  Camdentown,  Lon- 
don, NW. 

Q.  That  being  the  case,  and  where  messages  average  15  words,  is  it  fair  to  com- 
pare with  the  tfnited  States  where  the  average  is  21  words? — A.  That  basis  for 
Qreat  Britain,  I  judge,  is  on  business  that  goes  to  smsdl  places  where  a  man  is 
known,  for  instance.  In  that  case  you  would  have  it  John  Smith,  Hampstead, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  It  is  based  on  seventy-fonr  million  and  odd  messages? — A.  That  is  all  right, 
but  a  large  number  of  the  people  whose  messages  you  leave  out  of  account  of  the 
cost  there  are  paying  a  guinea  a  year  for  registration  of  a  single  word  address:  that 
is,  two  words—one  for  the  name  and  street  and  one  for  the  place,  to  cover  John 
Smith,  543  Main  street,  Manchester,  whatever  it  may  be,  or  Henry  Smith  &  Co., 
760  River  street,  Huddersfield,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

(jLWell ,  if  the  total  receipts  are"£3 ,000 ,000  they  can  not  amount  to  a  great  many.  — 
A.  When  you  are  trying  to  get  at  the  average  number  of  words  in  a  message  on 
which  a  fair  basis  of  comparison  of  rates  muat  be  made  for  the  goueral  public, 
you  must  take  that  into  consideration. 

Q.  Your  basis  of  21  words  to  the  message  involves  the  cost  of  25  cents  for  21 
words,  does  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  21  words  would  have  cost,  according  to  the  foreign  tariff,  21  cents, 
would  they  not? — A.  In  England. 

Q.  If  the  average  message,  then,  in  England  is  15  words,  the  average  cost 
would  only  be  15  cents?— A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  the  comparison  would  be  between  15  cents  and  25  cents,  and  not 
between  21  cents  and  2.5?  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.— A.  That 
might  be.  That  is,  on  the  same  basis;  but  please  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  only 
comparing  a  limited  territory.  You  conld  not  apply  that  at  all  in  this  country 
without  driving  any  telegraphic  corporation  into  t»nkruptcy. 

Q.  I  understand  all  these  averages.  I  am  not  pinning  you  down  and  do  not  wish 
to  do  so.  There  is  only  one  question  to  ask  in  that  connection:  What  effect  on  the 
rate  is  had  by  the  fact  that  different  countries  own  the  Une.-t  in  Europe?    Does  not 
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that  increase  the  cost? — A.  Yes.  That  is  shown  by  the  statistics  I  have  given  yon 
of  the  international  lines.  The  messages  passing  over  international  lines  in 
Europe  are  very  much  higher  in  tariff,  figure  as  you  will,  than  they  are  over  the 
same  territory  with  the  unified  system  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqch  ak.  )  Suppose  the  British  tariff  schedule  of  rates  was  broiMtht 
np  to  a  paying  condition,  how  much  would  they  be  advanced  to  cover  the  deficit 
that  was  made  last  year  and  the  year  before,  for  instance?  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  a  message  if  it  was  taken  at  a  paying  rate  to  the  Government? — ^A.  They 
wonld  have  to  increase  them  nearly  3  cents. 

Q.  That  would  bring  the  rate  almost  to  the  same  tariff  scale  we  have  in  this 
country? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  consideration  of  the  shorter  lines,  too,  there  is  2  or  3  times  the  length  on 
general  messages?— A.  Yes;  there  there  are  closer  communities  and  compacter 
population. 

Q.  You  hold,  apparently,  according  to  your  annual  report,  a  very  large  amount 
of  securities  of  companies  which  have  hieen  taken  over,  1  x>resume,  in  time? — A. 
Some  of  them  have  been  and  some  of  them  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  issue  a  stock  share  of  the  Western  Union  Company  that  covers  these 
shares  at  par  value  brought  over  from  these  other  companies? — ^A.  No;  all  of  those 
are  outside. 

Q.  Entirely  outside? — A.  Yes;  they  are  leased  companies  that  are  included  in 
the  stocks  of  the  guarantee  companies  that  are  not  in  the  Western  Union.  Some 
of  them  I  accounted  for  in  the  amount  of  the  capitalization.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  stocks  of  other  companies  bearing  the  guarantee  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany and  not  owned  by  it  have  been  accounted  for,  but  no  stock  has  been  issued 
to  cover  them  at  all. 

Q.  No  stock  has  been  issued  to  any  of  these  companies? — A.  No,  sir:  the  stocks 
of  companies  for  which  Western  Union  stock  has  been  issued  have  been  taken  in, 
of  course,  and  canceled. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  stockholders  you  have  in  the  com- 
pany?—A.  Yes;  about  11,000,  in  round  figures. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  as  to  how  many  stockholders  hold  large  blocks  of  your 
stock? — A.  No;  I  have  not  looked  that  up  for  some  time.  There  are  some  large 
holders. 

Q.  Would  they  amount  to  over  a  hundred? — A.  I  Jo  not  believe  they  would 
amount  to  nearly  a  hundred.  I  should  think,  speaking  offhand,  50  would  be  an 
extravagant  estimate. 

Q.  Wnat  is  your  average  dividend? — ^A.  Five  per  cent  is  our  regular  dividend 
per  annum.    That  has  been  the  annual  dividend  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Does  your  surplus  go  to  extensions  and  betterment  of  lines? — A.  It  goes  to 
construction. 

Q.  As  a  business  man,  do  yon  know  of  any  business  in  this  country,  corporate 
or  otherwise,  that  can  be  brought  under  a  rule  of  its  worth  being  the  cost  of 
reproduction? — A.  No;  no  successful  business.  If  it  is  not  successful,  it  is  sold  as 
a  bankrupt  concern. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  railroads,  telegraph,  or  anything  else  where  the  theory 
of  reproduction  as  to  worth  of  the  stock  would  hold  good?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  business  men  in  New  York  or  elsewhere  that  ever  held 
that  opinion? — A.  The  opinion  I  expressed? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  expression  of  coat  of  reproduction. — A.  No;  not  only  no 
business  man,  but  the  decision  that  I  have  quoted  to  you  of  the  appellate  court 
of  New  York,  distinctly,  after  examining  the  question,  declared  precisely  as  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman).  Big[ht  in  that  connection,  supposing  a  company  of 
capittuists  should  start  to  build  a  competing  company  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph,  would  their  business  be  based  upon  the  capitalization  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegi-aph  or  upon  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  line  duplicating  it?— 
A.  That  is  a  question  I  should  not  like  to  argue. 

Q.  You  have  answered  a  hypothetical  question.  Why  is  that  not  equally  perti- 
nent? I  will  state  why  I  asked  that  question.  I  saw  it  stated  not  long  ago  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  was  contemplating  duplicating  the  line  of  the  Western  Union 
Company,  and  that  Mr.  Russell  Sage  said  if  that  was  done  he  would  be  willing 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  even  if  he 
could  not  get  but  50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  it. — A.  That  is  a  matter  of  business 
contingency  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  answer.  I  am  only  giving  evi- 
dence here  on  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  saying  what  commission  is  paid  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  for  receiving  and  delivering  messages? — A.  Fifteen  per  cent;  about  on 
the  same  basis  of  every  other  collecting  Jind  delivering  agency  on  all  our  lines. 

Q.  Yon  were  asked  the  question  what  would  be  the  added  cost  in  Great  Britain 
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to  messages  under  certain  contingencies,  and  yon  answered  3  cents? — ^A.  I 
said  I  snpposed  so,  by  taking  the  amonnt  of  deficit  and  dividing  by  the  number 
of  messages.    That  is  the  omy  way  I  can  get  at  it. 

Q.  That  woi^d  not  be  added  to  21  cents  if  it  cost  only  15  cent«  per  message?— 
A.  Yon  say  that  the  average  is  15  cents;  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  at  those 
fignres. 

Q.  Assuming  it  is  15  cents,  it  would  make  the  cost  18  cents? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  in  making  up  some  tables  in  the  office  here,  conid 
you  furnish  reports  of  your  company  back  for  a  number  of  years? — ^A.  No.  The 
annual  reports  contain  statistics  that  run  back  to  1866.  There  is  a  table  that  has 
been  printed  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  It  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  construction  during  those  times,  does  it? — ^A.  No; 
I  cant  give  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  Increased  cost  to  the  public  by  reason  of 
using  the  telephone  in  conjunction  with  the  telegraph  company? — A.  Sometimes 
there  is.  If  it  is  an  independent  line  that  runs  into  some  place,  they  sometimes 
charge  a  small  tariS  for  sending  the  message  in,  and  then  of  conrse  we  have  to 
charge  that,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not? — A.  Not  for  the  ordinary  coUecting  and  distributing 
through  the  telephone  companies;  the  message  goes  to  and  from  their  subscribers, 
and  we  are  the  subscriber  under  those  circumstances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  fceaeiai. 
reduction  in  rates  throughout  the  United  States  on  an  increase  in  busmess  of 
your  company? — ^A.  As  our  facilities  are  about  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  we  keep  them  there  all  the  time,  and  the  result  is  shown  by  our  annual 
report,  I  think  there  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question:  That  it  would  mean 
loss  to  the  company,  because  the  physical  capacity  of  wires  and  transmitting  busi- 
ness has  a  limit.  Yon  can  put  all  the  wires  you  like  into  the  woods  of  Michigan 
and  across  the  prairies  and  into  the  mountains,  but  there  is  only  so  much  busi- 
ness, and  that  is  all  you  can  get;  and  there  is  so  much  money  necessary  to  spend 
to  get  it,  and  the  facilities  to  these  remote  places  now  are  more  than  enough  all 
the  time  to  meet  the  wants. 

Q.  Would  there  be,  in  your  judgment,  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  income  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  messages  to  counterbalance  the  loss  by  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  if  the  rate  was  fixed  at  30  cents  instead  of  35? — A.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  question.    You  mean  in  New  England? 

Q.  Let  the  reduction  of  6  cents  apply  all  around  on  the  rate  charged. — ^A.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  question,  which  would  require  very  careful  con- 
sideration. We  have  considered  those  questions,  and  we  nave  not  seen  our  way 
to  make  that  rate.  That  rate  has  been  tried,  as  I  said  this  morning,  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  and  several  companies,  and  the  result  has  been  bankruptcy,  and 
they  have  had  to  come  to  us. 

Q.  In  the  postal  service  a  decrease  in  the  postage  has  been  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  letters. — A.  But  you  do  not  make  a  parallel 
of  that,  I  hope.  The  postal  department  is  simply  using  the  capital  expended  by 
corporations;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  putting  on  another  car  on  a  train,  if  you  want 
it.  But  once  a  telegraph  wire  is  filled,  you  have  got  to  construct  another  one  the 
whole  distance  wherever  you  need  it.  There  is  no  parallel  between  any  public 
service  of  the  GJovemment  that  I  know  of  and  a  Government  telegi'aph.  because 
the  Government  usas  the  facilities  of  other  people  for  all  other  departments  of  its 
service.  If  you  have  business  for  a  telegraph  line,  you  have  got  to  build  a  line 
for  it  the  whole  distance.  K  your  mail  matter  increase  1  ton  or  5  tons,  the  rail- 
road simply  puts  on  another  car  and  carries  it.  No  capital  is  expended;  the  track 
is  there,  the  engine  is  there.  But  in  the  telegraph  business  it  is  entirely  different. 
I  think  that  a  parallel  between  the  British  post-office  and  the  post-office  of  the 
United  States  is  about  as  good  as  yon  can  get.  The  post-office  of  the  United 
States  is  run  at  a  loss  of  about  |S,000,000  a  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Farquhab.  Four  millions. 

The  Witness.  A  year.  The  United  States  post-office  gets  4  cents,  6  cents,  8 
cents,  where  the  British  post-office  gets  2  cents;  and  4  cents  where  it  gets  1.  Yet 
with  all  that,  with  their  higher  rate,  without  the  investment  of  capital  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  service,  they  make  a  very  great  loss,  while  the  British  post-office 
g[oe6  on  and  makes  a  large  profit.  Now,  then,  if  you  are  going  to  extend  the  tele- 
graph in  the  United  States  on  the  same  principle  that  is  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Government  ownership  idea,  as  was  done  in  Great  Britain,  to  carry 
it  to  every  hamlet,  yon  can  not  employ  the  capital  of  any  other  person  to  do  it; 
you  have  got  to  go  to  the  Government,  you  have  got  to  provide  the  means  some- 
how to  build  the  lines  out  to  every  noolc  and  comer.  Those  lines  must  be  taken 
care  of  if  you  get  business  or  if  you  do  not;  and  if  with  the  facilities  I  have  shown 
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yon  this  morning,  the  nnmber  ofplaces  we  reach,  and  the  nnmber  of  places  over 
a  thonsand  inhabitants  in  each  State  are  all  provided  with  commonication,  we 
can  only  make  enough  at  our  rates  to-day  to  provide  for  a  small  ivofit,  and  the 
Government  is  going  to  take  over  the  system  and  spread  it  oat  with  the  neces- 
sary attendant  expenses  and  pnt  down  the  rates  as  has  been  advocated  before  yon, 
it  seems  to  me  the  result  would  be  a  deficiency,  compared  with  which  the  defi- 
ciency in  Great  Britain  would  be  a  flea  bite. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  In  speaking  of  the  deficit  of  the  United  States  poet- 
office,  is  it  not  fair  also  to  take  into  consideration  the  vast  distances  which  maU 
matter  is  carried? — A.  That  is  jnst  the  point  I  am  making.  You  have  just  the 
same  difference  with  the  telegraph,  and  therefore  will  have  a  deficiency  if  you 
try  telegraphs  on  that  plan;  the  great  differences  m  the  distances  will  create  a 
relative  deficiency,  jnst  exactly  as  the  present  deficiency  is  compared  with  the 
Britishpost-offlce. 

Q.  Well,  the  question  originally  asked  was  whether  a  decrease  of  the  rate  per 
message  would  not  be  followed  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  messages 
sent? — ^A.  Yes;  I  said  perhaps  it  would,  but  at  a  loss. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  fact  m  the  case  of  reduction  in  English  telegraph  rates  in 
1885? — A.  Oh,  yes;  but  was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  deficiency  ran  up  and  is  now 
mnning  up  to  two  million  and  a  half  every  year? 

Q.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  messages  increased  two  and  one-half  times  in 
nnmber  in  Qreat  Britain. — A.  Yon  are  talking  about  the  question  of  increasing 
the  business  at  a  reduction  of  rate.  Now,  I  say  this  to  summarize  the  whole 
thing:  You  are  asking  me,  as  I  understand  it,  whether  if  the  company  should  put 
down  the  rate  there  would  not  be  a  ^eat  increase  in  business,  with  the  inference 
that  we  would  also  make  a  profit.  I  say  that  the  experience  in  Great  Britain 
that  yon  cite  of  the  increased  number  ot  messages  after  the  rate  had  been 
put  down  simply  proves  that  the  same  thing  could  only  bo  done  here  at  a  very 
serious  loss  to  the  compauies.  That  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  other  companies  who  have  tried  it  and  nave  gone  into  bank 
ruptcy,  and  because  of  our  own  experience.  We  are  studying  the  question  and 
have  studied  it  for  years.  We  have  a  bureau  that  does  nothing  else  except  to 
look  after  the  question  of  adapting  our  rates  to  the  business  and  social  demands 
of  the  country,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  vested  interests  of  which  we  are 
trustees.  I  can  only  say  that  the  present  rates  are  fair,  and  that  any  radical 
reduction  of  rates  such  as  was  made  in  Great  Britain  would  be  followed  by  dis- 
astrous consequences  to  the  owners  of  the  property.  Such  a  policy  would  be  of 
no  possible  benefit  to  the  people,  and  if  tne  Government  had  the  telegraph  it 
would  simply  shift  the  burden  from  the  stockholders  to  the  taxpayers. 

Q.  When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company  ran  an  opposition  com- 
pany to  the  Western  Union,  did  not  the  Western  Union  make  competing  rates? — 
A.  Yes,  and  stopped  its  dividends,  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  became 
bankrupt. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  say  that  the  press  associations  stand  on  all  fours 
so  far  as  rates  are  concerned? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  International  Typographical  Union's  committee  have  been  asking  to 
have  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph,  so  that  these  telegraph  facilities 
could  be  extended  to  all  papers  in  the  United  States.  Is  not  that  the  plea  they 
have  made? — A.  I  believe  it  is,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  us  in  any 
way;  we  are  only  the  carriers  of  the  reports  of  the  associations;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  procuring  or  furnishing  them. 

Q.  So  you  would  say  if  there  was  any  monopoly  or  discrimination  it  lies  in  the 
associations  themselves? — A.  Precisely.  No  telegraph  company  has  any  voice  in 
that  question  at  all.  It  is  merely  the  transmitting  agent  of  the  press  associations 
to  the  addresses  given.  If  it  sends  the  matter,  or  leases  its  wires  to  associations 
for  their  own  uses,  any  association  can  get  exactly  the  same  terms  in  either  case. 

Q.  You  said  also  there  was  no  priority  in  business.  Is  there  not  a  priority  for 
all  Gfovemment  business? — A.  Yes;  that  is  a  part  of  the  agreements  with  the  Gov- 
ernment which  will  be  printed  as  exhibits — that  Government  business  shall 
have  priority.  And  I  should  like  to  say  just  one  thing  while  we  are  talking 
about  Government  business:  That  the  Western  Union  Company's  service  to  the 
Gtovemment  is  not  confined  to  thebusiness  specified  in  those  contracts.  You  may 
not  know  it,  bat  all  of  the  business,  the  telegraph  business,  of  this  Gtovemment 
with  Cuba  throughout  the  Spanish  campaign  and  since  has  been  transmitted  and 
is  to-day  transmitted  free  over  the  cable  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph 
Company,  which  is  leased  and  operated  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. In  one  year  we  did  more  business  over  that  cable  for  the  United  States 
Government  than  we  did  for  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  preceding  30  years 
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of  the  oonceesion,  and  we  are  doing  it  to-day.  We  are  not  making  any  face 
about  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  very  glad  to  put  the  United  States  GJovern- 
ment  in  the  same  position  as  the  Si>anish  Government  was  in.  I  wanted  to  say 
that  to  show  that  we  are  not  so  black  as  some  of  our  socialistic  friends  like  to 
paint  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Is  not  the  Western  Union  pursuing  this  course  to  keep 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Comjiany  out  of  Cuba? — A,  No,  sir;  we  are  simply  keeping 
our  contract  like  honest  men.  We  have  a  concession  in  Cuba  that  provided  that 
business  of  the  Spanish  Government  should  go  free  between  Cuba  and  the  Unit^ 
States  until  1906.  When  the  United  States  Government  came  into  control,  we 
put  it  in  the  same  place  as  the  Spanish  Government,  and  all  we  ask  is  that  the 
LJnited  States  shall  respect  that  contract  as  the  Spanish  Government  has  done. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  you  are  fighting  the  Postal  to  keep  that  company  from  get- 
ting a  foothold  in  Cuba? — A.  Pardon  me;  we  are  fighting  to  try  and  keep  them 
from  breaking  down  uur  rights. 

Q.  They  are  trying  to  get  in,  and  you  are  resisting  the  attempt?— A.  They  have 
been  trying  to  get  in,  but  Congress  has  not  done  anything  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  an  attempt  made  to  bring  about  a  con- 
solidation between  the  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  companies? — ^A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  have  seen  a  report  to  that  effect  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Is  there  any  community  of  ownership  between  them? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a 

(j.  Have  you  spoken  as  to  the  arrangements  by  which  the  ruinous  competition 
of  former  years  is  done  away  wiib,  ete.? — ^A.  The  Postal  Telegraph  managers 
found  that  they  could  not  do  anything  in  the  matter  of  low  rates,  so  they  fol- 
lowed the  rates  of  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  Was  not  that  by  mutual  agreement?— A.  There  was  an  agreement,  yes. 
That  agreement  was  practically  abolished;  they  simply  follow  the  rates  that  we 
make. 

Q.  You  make  the  rates  and  they  follow? — A.  The  rates  are  generally  understood. 
Anybody  can  get  our  rates  by  going  into  an  office  and  asking  for  them. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  two  companies? — A.  That 
1  am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  You  have  an  interchange  of  messages? — A.  Yes;  that 
is,  they  turn  messages  over  to  us  if  they  take  them  tor  any  place  they  do  not  reach, 
and  we  transmit  them. 

Q.  You  prorate  on  these  messages?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  additional  tariff  of  your  zone  is  added  to  their  tariff? — A.  Yes;  or  they 
may  take  them  for  our  through  rate,  and  turn  them  over  to  us  at  their  point  of 
origin,  taming  over  the  whole  rate  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  the  telegraph  were  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government,  would  there  be  any  saving  in  the  employment  for  it  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Government  now  in  other  occupations,  like  postmasters  and 
clerks? — ^A.  I  ediould  hardly  think  so,  because  a  prerequisite  would  be  a  knowledge 
of  telegraphy;  in  small  offices  particularly  the  postmaster  would  have  to  combine 
his  abSity  as  postmaster  with  the  ability  of  a  telegraph  operator. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  with  railroad  station  agents  now,  is  it  not,  to  a  large 
extent? — A.  Yes;  they  would  be  on  the  same  basis,  but  there  are,  I  imag^e,  a 
B;e  number  of  postmasters  that  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  telegraphs. 
Was  not  that  true  somewhat  of  the  railroad  station  agents? — ^A.   x  es. 
One  man  can  leam  as  well  as  the  other? — A.  Yes. 

Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  a  very  large  number  of  small  offices  could  be  man- 
1  by  the  same  person  who  does  some  other  branch  of  Government  work? — A. 
I  think  that  is  true.    It  is  true  of  several  of  our  offices  in  small  places  which 
are  in  the  post-offices  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  private  or  company  ownership  keeps  out  of  use 
some  of  the  latest  and  best  inventions  for  operating  the  telegraph.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  that  charge? — A.  If  the  person  or  persons  who  make  that  charge  wUl 
kindlyname  the  apparatus,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  Know  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  reference 
to  new  inventions? — A.  To  develop  every  invention  that  it  can  lay  its  hands  on 
that  will  improve  the  service,  as  I  think  ite  history  proves  with  the  quadmplex 
and  other  systems. 

Q.  Is  the  printing  telegraph  in  use  by  the  Western  Union? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  the  printing  telegraph. 

Q.  The  telegraph  which  uses  the  aJpbabet  instead  of  the  telegraphic  signs. — A. 
Oh,  the  old-fashioned  printing  is  in  use,  but  we  have  an  automatic  system  in  use 
by  which  a  message  is  aent  over  a  punched  sUp,  the  same  as  the  Wheatstone,  and 
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received  in  printed  Soman  letters  at  the  other  end  on  an  ordinary  blank,  ready 
for  delivery. 

O.  Is  there  not  some  invention  by  which  messages  are  sent  in  Roman  letters 
ana  are  received  in  Roman  letters? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  have  been  a 
neat  many  theories  abont  snch  things.  I  know  of  no  practical  system  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Is  itpracticable  to  send  sig^natnres  and  onfUnes  of  pictures,  etc.,  by  tele- 
graph?—Tes;  for  short  distances.  That  is  a  veiy  old  invention.  That  is  Gray's 
telantograph,  which  is  a  development  of  several  systems  of  that  kind.  The  first 
one,  I  think,  was  an  invention  by  Casselli,  in  Italy,  some  'iO  or  30  years  ago  or  more. 
I  have  forgotten  the  date.    Then  it  was  taken  up  by  Edison  and  others. 

Q.  If  that  can  be  done,  why  is  it  not  equally  feasible  to  transmit  Roman  letters? — 
A.  It  la  done,  but  only  for  short  distances.  It  requires  2  or  8  wires,  and  is  too 
slow — too  slow  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  transmission  of  messages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Government  could  not  operate  the  tele-, 
g^ph  just  as  successfully  as  a  company,  provided  it  practiced  good  bnsinees 
methods? — A.  Do  you  mean  merely  to  operate  it  physically? 

Q.  Own  it,  and  operate  it,  and  maintain  it,  and  keep  it  up  to  public  demands. — 
A.  I  suppose  the  Gtovemment  could  do  it  by  employmg  the  same  class  of  abUitv 
that  the  companies  employ  for  management  and  for  operation;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  general  history  of  Government  operation  of  any  system  like  a  tele^p:tiph 
without  an  organized  and  permanent  civil  service,  would  make  it  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public.  As  to  the  financial  part  of  it,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said — that  if  the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  telegraphs  in  the  United  States  it  could  omy  do  so  at  a  large  annual 
deficiencv,  because  there  would  undoubtedly  be  political  clamor  for  extension  of 
lines  to  ^1  sorts  of  localitdes  without  regard  to  any  sort  of  financial  considerations, 
of  financial  profit.  The  result  would  simply  be  similar  to  that  of  the  British  post- 
office  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  financial  results  of  the  systems  of  other  countries, 
except  that  with  the  larger  extent  of  territory,  the  greater  variety  of  climatic 
conditions  and  commercial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the  result  would  be 
very  much  more  expensive  than  it  is  in  other  countries  of  which  we  have  any 
record. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  as  a  practical  telegraph  manager  and  financier,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  European  countries  which  own  and  operate  telegraphs 
a^inister  that  branch  of  tne  Government,  namely,  not  to  make  the  companies 
profitable,  but  to  afford  the  largest  possible  service  to  the  public,  is  a  correct  prin- 
ciple?— A.  No;  in  the  presence  of  a  system  that  serves  the  public  as  well  as  the 
present  system  does,  and  of  the  evidence  that  there  is  very  uttle  territory — ^that 
there  is  no  territory,  in  fact — where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  teleg^ph  that 
it  has  not  gone  or  does  not  reach  by  means  of  the  telephone  connections  for  col- 
lection of  messages  and  distribution  of  messages,  as  I  pointed  out  this  morning,  I 
think  that  no  good  public  end  would  be  served  b^  it. 

<jj.  Suppose  the  Gfovemment  applied  good  business  principles  to  the  operation 
of  it  BO  as  to  make  it  yield  a  fair  revenue,  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  all  its  current 
expenses,  but  to  keep  up  the  plant  in  good  condition  and  to  extend  it  as  fast  as 
there  was  a  reasonable  demand  for  it  and  to  yield  a  small  profit  in  addition  to 
all  that,  what  objection  could  you  then  see  to  Government  ownership  and  con- 
trol?— A.  If  you  are  speaking  to  me  now  as  merely  a  citizen,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. I  see,  then,  a  political  difficulty  and  objection,  and  I  imagine  that  a  per- 
manent civil-service  arrangement  such  as  prevails  in  all  European  countries 
would  be  distasteful  for  the  telegraph  or  any  other  department  in  this  country. 
Without  it,  the  periodical  shifting  of  operators,  or  manners  of  the  offices,  with 
political  changes,  would  seriously  demoralize  the  substantial  business  of  the 
country,  the  business  that  depends  on  quick  and  steady  communication;  and 
values  of  produce,  values  of  securities,  and  values  of  all  kinds  might  be  very 
materially  interfered  with.  Under  the  present  system  instantaneous  communi- 
cation is  maintained  unbrokenly  between  the  centers  of  commerce,  and  has  to  be. 
On  that  point  you  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  all  governments  who  take  over 
the  telegraph  systems  at  once  start  in  by  disavowing  any  responsibility  for  delays, 
for  errors,  for  damages  of  any  kind  resulting  from  defective  service,  while  the 
private  ownerships  are  held  responsible  by  the  courts  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business,  and  mulcted  in  damages  for  neglect  or  failure  that  very  often  they 
ought  not  to  be  responsible  for.  By  that  means  very  strict  discipline  is  necessarily 
enforced,  automatically  almost.  Under  the  Government  ownership  any  com- 
plaint or  claim  is  met  simply  by  the  statement  that  His  Majesty's  Government  is 
not  responsible  for  any  mistake  made  on  the  telegraph  line. 

(3.  In  your  opinion,  could  the  mail  service  of  the  Grovemment  be  carried  on  by 
private  companies  better  than  the  Government  does  it?— A.  I  should  not  like  to 
'sxpress  an  opinion  on  that  subject;  I  do  not  know  enough  abont  it.  p 
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Q.  If  there  were  no  deficit  in  the  Poat-Offlce  Department,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
a  profit,  would  not  the  Government  administration  of  that  pnblic  facility  be  a 
good  strong  argument  in  favor  of  operating  the  telegraph  also? — A.  I  thii^  not. 
Because,  as  I  said  in  one  of  my  answers  to  Mr.  Litchman,  the  conditions  are 
entirely  different.  In  the  one  case,  the  Post-Office  employs  the  vehicle  provided 
by  the  capital  of  corporations  on  railroads,  and  by  a  large  number  of  individ- 
uals, as  I  understand  it,  for  animal  and  like  conveyances  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. To  meet  the  same  conditions  for  the  telegraph,  it  must  necessarily  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  capital,  much  of  which  would  necessarily  be  unproductive, 
and  that  would  simply  mean  an  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Q.  Is  there  an  active  and  strong  demand  in  new  regions  of  the  country  for  tele- 
^aph  facilities? — A.  Yes,  sir;  where  there  are  developments.  I  may  mention  an 
instance  to  you.  The  other  day  an  oil  well  was  found  at  Beaumont,  Tex.  Instantly 
there  was  a  rush  of  people  there,  but  by  the  time  they  got  there  we  had  some 
quadruplex  instruments  on  the  ground  and  had  so  increased  the  facilities  that  we 
were  able  to  handle  the  business  before  they  were  down  there.  By  the  time  busi- 
ness was  well  under  way  a  wire  was  strung  from  Houston  down,  and  complete 
provision  made  for  that  business. 

Q.  Would  not  a  large  number  of  places  be  accommodated  with  the  teleg^ph  if 
the  Government  owned  it  which  now  it  does  not  seem  an  object  to  the  company 
to  bring  into  the  field? — A.  I  think  that  it  was  the  policy  of  extending  the  tele- 
graph to  unprofitable  places  in  Great  Britain  that  caused  the  deficiency.  As  I 
showed  you  this  morning,  the  number  of  telegraph  offices  and  connections  with 
them  so  far  exceeds  the  number  of  places  with  over  1 ,000  population  in  each  State 
of  the  United  States  that  the  places  not  so  reached  must  be  very  small  and  very 
remote,  and  any  further  extension  could  only  be  to  such  unprofitable  places  except 
as  they  are  developed. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  public  convenience  not  only  to  tbose  places,  but  to  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  might  wish  to  coinmonicate  with  them,  would 
it  not? — A.  Yes;  it  would  come  back  to  the  question  of  who  was  to  bear  the 
expense. 

Q.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  mail  service  in  this  country,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes; 
but  there  are  much  fewer  places  in  this  country  vrith  the  post-offices.  We  have 
a  larger  percentage  of  telegraph  offices  to  post-offices  in  this  country  than  there 
are  in  Great  Britain,  as  I  showed  you  this  morning. 

Q.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  very  large  area  not  yet  reached 
by  telegraph? — A.  Yes;  where  there  is  a  shifting  population,  where  there  are 
ranches,  and  places  of  that  kind;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  places  of  any 
consequence  where  there  is  any  demand  for  communication  that  we  do  not  reach 
or  that  we  are  not  in  touch  with. 

Q.  The  Government  sends  mail,  does  it  not,  to  thousands  of  offices,  the  business 
of  which  does  not  pay  the  cost?— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Might  it  not  do  the  same  with  telegraph  messages  and  have  the  loss  made 
up  from  business  in  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country? — A.  I  should 
say  no.  If  they  can  not  do  it  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  population  is  close 
together,  where  the  country  is  thickly  populat-ed,  and  where,  taking  in  Ireland 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  all  those  waste  places,  the  population  is  still  833 
to  the  mile,  while  our  population  is  76  to  the  mile,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  result 
would  be  that  the  loss  would  grow  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  country. 

Q.  Well,  could  not  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  do  it  if  it  charged  higher 
rates? — A.  Suppose  they  were  to  charge  higher  rates;  I  do  not  see  that  that  makes 
any  argument  here,  where  the  distances  are  so  much  longer,  and  where  condi- 
tions are  so  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  there. 

Q.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is  this:  Can  there  not  be  a  rate  that  will  be  remu- 
nerative, not  necessarily  from  every  office,  but  taking  the  rates  at  large  over  the 
whole  country?— A.  I  do  not  think  you  can  make  a  joster  or  fairer  division  of 
rates  than  we  have  now. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Government  accepted  your  scale  of  rates,  then,  entirely;  conld 
not  they  make  it  up? — ^A.  Anybody,  given  the  same  conditions  we  have,  could,  j 
suppose,  step  into  our  shoes.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  the  whole  idea  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  is  that  the  Government  has  only  to  put  its  hand  on  the  lines, 
reduce  the  rates  so  as  to  produce  a  tremendous  increase  in  messages,  provide  an 
unlimited  increase  in  facilities,  and  by  some  magic  defy  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
ledger  and  strike  a  balance  somehow  where  expenses  are  more  than  receipts, 
witnont  a  deficit;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  do  it. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  chief  danger  of  the  Goverment  making  afailnie  of 
it  if  it  undertook  it,  would  be,  first,  that  it  would  not  do  the  business  on  business 
principles,  and  second,  that  it  would  be  infiuenced  by  local  considerations  and 
political  considerations?— A.  I  should  think  that  these  are  obvious  dangers,  obvi- 
ous possibilities. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  tell  me  the  capacity  of  a  cable?— A.  Tea; 
witn  pleaanre.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  leneth  of  the  cable.  For  an  Atlantic 
cable,  for  instance,  a  cable  that  is  laid  in  the  Auantic  Ocean,  that  is  from  1,800  to 
2,500  miles  long,  the  only  j^arantee  any  contractor  will  give  yoa  is  17  words  a 
minate. 

O.  It  is  substantially  only  one  wire? — A.  One  wire  right  in  the  center,  insulated 
and  covered  with  iron  or  steel  sheathing  wires  to  protect  it  from  friction  outside. 

U.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  fact  of  the  relative  capacity  of  a  cable  with  a  line 
of  land  wire. — A.  You  can  put  as  many  wires  on  a  land  line  as  the  poles  will 
carry.  Submarine  cables  have  only  one  conductor  each.  There  is  a  cable  [show- 
ing a  drawing].  This  is  the  insulation.  This  space  is  filled  in  with  jute  [indi- 
cating] .  These  wires  are  laid  on  the  outside  and  the  whole  thing  is  about  as  big 
as  your  two  fingers.  A  ship  sails  along  and  you  commit  your  property  to  the 
mercy  of  the  deep. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  These  side  wires  [indicating]  are  merely  to  give  it 
strength? — A.  That  is  all.  Sometimes  cables  are  laid  m  2i  miles  of  water  and 
you  must  have  the  necessary  strength  to  stand  the  strain  of  lifting  them  from 
that  depth  for  repairs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  How  far,  in  comparison — ^referrijg  to  the  question 
asked  you  by  Colonel  Clarke,  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain — would  the 
difference  in  universal  education  in  this  country  modify  the  view  expressed  by 
you? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  influence  it  very  much.  I  think  that  our  people 
who  want  to  telegraph,  do  telegraph.  What  I  wanted  to  say  this  morning  is  that 
Great  Britain  is  a  good  deal  of  a  playground.  London  is  peopled  all  tne  time 
with  a  swelling  stream  of  strangers  from  all  over  the  world.  You  take  a  traveler 
who  goes  over  and  lands  at  Queenstown.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  telegraph 
to  London  to  see  if  his  hotel  accommodations  are  all  right.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  social  telegraphing  all  the  time,  and  the  whole  country  is  simply  filled 
with  large  houses  where  house  parties  are  going  on  all  the  time  and  there  may 
be  20  people  in  the  house  telegi-aphing  about  servants 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Can  you  "  quad"  the  cable?— A.  There  is  a  fortune  for 
you  if  you  can  do  it.    No;  we  can  duplex  it. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  If  the  Western  Union  and  Postal  were  taken  over  by 
this  Gfovemment,  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Congress  in  the  Post-Offlce  com- 
mittees?— A.  yes. 

Q.  The  whole  management  of  the  appropriation,  just  as  the  appropriation  is 
now  for  the  postal  service? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  see  a  danger  in  the  usual  way  of  Congressmen  getting  everything 
for  their  districts  they  can,  in  covering  every  Congressional  district  of  the  Unitea 
States  with  the  telegraph  to  every  farm  house  or  every  crossroads  in  the  coun- 
try?— A.  Well,  I  thmk  that  an  opinion  on  that  point  can  only  be  given  in  the 
light  of  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  giving  a  Congressman  this  opportunity  to  make 
extensions  all  over  the  United  States  in  his  district  would  in  a  larger  measure 
bring  in  this  selfishness  that  is  contained  in  the  river  and  harbor  biU? — A.  That 
is  just  what  I  do  think. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  really  enough  to  wreck  any  proposition  of  Gtovem- 
ment  ownership? — ^A.  I  think  so,  decidedly,  and  I  think  that  that  is  the  opinion  of 
everyone  who  nas  really,  carefully,  conservatively,  and  intelligently  thought 
over  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  post-office  system  is  a  political 
question?  I  would  like  to  know  if  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph 
would  likely  be  any  more  a  political  question  or  a  political  machine  than  tne 
Post-Office  Department?— A.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  the  postmasters  are  all 
changed  with  every  new  administration?  And  if  you  should  undertake  to  change 
aU  the  telegraph  managers  and  operators  with  every  administration,  I  think  that 
the  whole  ousmess  of  the  country  would  be  absolutely  demoralized. 

Mr.  Clabkb.  Can  you  think  of  anything  further? 

When  your  testimony  is  sent  to  you  for  revision,  you  can  supply  any  data  that 
you  have  neglected  to  supply  here. 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  put  in  there.  I  Baid  something 
about  values  on  tax  returns.  That  is  all  nonsense.  The  taxable  valuations  are 
on  a  real  estate  basis  nearly  all  through  the  property,  but  l^at  has  no  relation 
at  all  to  the  questions  we  have  been  considering. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon,  at  4.10  p.  m.,  the  commission  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning 
at  lO.SO  o'clock. 
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Exhibit  D. 

Rates  of  Pay  for  Govkrnjcbnt  Communications  by  Tbleoraph. 

Order  )  Post-Opfiob  Department, 

No.  743.  \  Washington,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1900. 

Parsaant  to  the  anthority  vested  in  the  Postmaster-Gteneral  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  and  to  secure 
to  the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes," 
approved  July  24,  1866,  and  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  Title 
LXV,  I  hereby  fix  the  rates  at  which  such  communications  as  the  said  statutes 
prescribe  (not  including  those  passing  over  circuits  established  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Agriculture)  shall  be  sent  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1900,  and  terminating  June  30, 1901,  by  the  several  com- 
panies within  the  effect  of  said  statutes,  as  fculows: 

For  day  messages  containing  not  more  than  twenty  (30)  words,  exclusive  of 
place  from  and  date,  twenty  (20)  cents,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  (1,000)  miles, 
and  one  cent  for  each  additional  word.  One  quarter  of  this  rate  to  be  added  for 
each  five  hundred  (500)  miles,  or  fraction  thereof,  but  no  rate  on  a  message  of 
twenty  (20)  words  to  be  more  than  forty  (40)  cents,  nor  on  an  additional  word 
more  than  two  (3)  cents.  The  rate  between  all  points  in  any  State,  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  twenty  (20)  cents  for  twenty  (20)  words,  and 
one  cent  for  each  additional  word. 

In  cases  where  the  price  of  a  messa^,  determined  as  herein  provided,  shall 
include  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  such  fraction,  if  less  than  one-half,  is  to  be  disre- 
garded; if  one-half  or  more,  it  is  to  be  counted  as  one  cent. 

For  night  messages  not  exceeding  twenty  (20)  words,  exclusive  of  place  from 
and  date,  fifteen  (15)  cents  for  any  distance  within  two  thousand  (8,000)  miles, 
and  for  greater  distances  twenty-five  (35)  cents;  in  each  case  one  cent  for  each 
additional  word. 

Instead  of  computing  the  actual  distances  of  transmission,  the  distance  for 
payment  shall  in  all  cases  be  taken  absolutely  to  be  the  number  of  mUes  between 
the  capital  of  the  State  or  Territory,  or  from  the  city  of  Washington,  if  from 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  within  which  (whatever  the  place)  the 
message  is  sent,  and  the  capital  of  the  State  or  Territory,  or  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, if  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  within  which  (whatever  the  place)  the 
message  is  received,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  wherein  such  distances 
are  given  as  computed  upon  the  shortest  practicable  route  between  such  capi- 
tals, and  which  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  this  order. 

Bat  it  is  provided  that  if,  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1900,  or  at  any  time  during  the 
ensuing  year,  any  such  company  shall  charge  the  public  for  a  message  of  ten 
words  or  less,  exclusive  of  the  date,  address,  and  signature,  a  less  rate  than  is 
herein  fixed  for  twenty  words,  exclusive  of  place  from  and  date,  the  rates  here 
prescribed  shall,  as  to  such  company,  thenceforth  during  the  year  be  reduced  to 
the  rates  so  charged  to  the  pubhc. 

The  statutes  provide  that  telegrams  between  the  several  Departments  of  the 
Government  and  their  officers  and  agents,  in  their  transmission  over  the  lines  of 
any  such  company,  shall  have  priority  over  all  other  business.  All  officers  of  the 
United  States  sending  such  telegrams  should  indorse  thereon  the  words  "  official 
business,"  and  should  report  to  the  Postmaster  General  any  failure  to  transmit 
them  in  snch  priority,  and  any  charge  made  in  excess  of  the  rates  above  pre- 
scribed. 

E!ach  company  will  be  allowed  to  charge  for  messages  received  from  another 
line  at  the  same  rate  as  if  received  from  the  (Jovemment  direct,  at  the  point  of 
transfer  for  transmission  over  its  own  line. 

Ch.  Ehoby  Smith,  Postmagter-OenercU. 
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Rate  for 

Is  and  multiples  of  twenty,  and  for  words  additional  to 

twenty  or  any  moltiple  thereof. 

Num- 
ber of 

Day  mesaagee. 

words. 

1.000  miles. 

1,600  miles. 

2,000  miles. 

2,500  miles. 

3,000  miles 
or  more. 

2,000  mllea. 

Over  2,000 
miles. 

20 

SO.  20 

to.  26 

10.30 

to.  36 

to.  40 

to.  16 

to.  25 

40 

.40 

.60 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.86 

.46 

60 

.60 

.76 

.90 

1.06 

1.29 

.65 

.65 

80 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 

.75 

.86 

100 

1.00 

1.25 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00 

.95 

1.05 

200 

2.00 

2.60 

3.00 

8.60 

4.00 

1.95 

2.06 

300 

3.00 

3.76 

4.60 

5.25 

6.00 

2.95 

3.05 

400 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

3.95 

4.06 

SOO 

6.00 

6.26 

7.60 

8.75 

10.00 

4.96 

6.06 

1 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.01 

.01 

2 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.02 

3 

.0$ 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.03 

.08 

4 

.04 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.06 

.04 

.04 

6 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.09 

.10 

.06 

.06 

6 

.06 

.08 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.06 

.06 

7 

;07 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.07 

.07 

8 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.08 

.06 

9 

.09 

.11 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.09 

.09 

10 

.10 

.13 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.10 

.10 

11                  .11 

.14 

.17 

.19 

.22 

.11 

.11 

12 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.a 

.24 

.12 

.12 

18 

.13 

.16 

.20 

.23 

.26 

.13 

.13 

14 

.14 

.18 

.21 

.26 

.28 

.14 

.14 

15 

.16 

.19 

.23 

.28 

.30 

.16 

.16 

16 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.28 

.32 

.16 

.16 

17 

.17 

.21 

.26 

.80 

.34 

.17 

.17 

18 

.18 

.23 

.27 

.82 

.36 

.18 

.18 

19 

.19 

.24 

.29 

.38 

.38 

.19 

.19 

EXHIBIT  E. 

Bates  for  Telboraph  Service  for  the  Weather  Bureau,  over  Western 
Union,  International  Ocean,  and  Postal  Teleqraph-Cablb  Companies' 
Lines,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  endino  June  30,  1901. 


for  miscellaneous  messages. 

For  messages  containing  not  more  than  twenty  words,  exclusive  of  place  from 
and  date,  twenty  cents,  and  for  each  additional  word  one  cent,  for  all  distances 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  miles. 

For  distances  over  one  thousand  miles,  one-fourth  the  price  of  messages  for  one 
thousand  miles  to  be  added  for  every  five  hundred  miles  or  fractional  part  thereof: 
Provided,  That  no  message  shall  be  more  than  two  times  the  price  of  a  message 
tor  one  thousand  miles.     ( Fractional  parts  of  a  cent  to  be  dropped  in  all  amounts. ) 

The  rates  between  all  points  within  the  same  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  or 
Columbia  shall  be  the  same  as  for  one  thousand  miles,  to  wit,  twenty  and  one. 

The  distances  from  all  points  in  one  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  all  points  in  another  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be 
taken  arbitrarily  to  be  the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  such  States,  Terri- 
tories, or  District,  respectively,  by  the  shortest  practicable  route,  as  shown  by 
the  published  distance  tables  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department.  But  it  is  provided 
that  if,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1899,  or  at  any  time  during  the  ensuing  year,  the 
public  shall  be  charged  for  a  message  of  ten  words  or  less,  exclusive  or  the  date, 
address,  and  signature,  a  less  rate  than  is  herein  fixed  for  twenty  words,  exclusive 
of  place  from  and  date,  the  rate  here  prescribed  shall,  thenceforth  during  the 
year,  be  reduced  to  the  rate  so  charged  to  the  public. 

FOR  circuit  reports. 

For  weather  reports  in  code  words,  over  circuits  as  now  or  hereafter  arrang^ed 
for  the  purpose,  each  station  copying  all  the  reports  sent  from  the  other  stations 
on  the  circuit,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  word  over  each  circuit  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  miles  in  length  and  having  not  more  than  four  intermediate  and 
two  terminal  stations;  one-half  cent  per  word  additional  for  circuits  over  one 
thousand  miles  in  length:  Provided,  That  no  circuit  shall  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  length;  one  eighth  cent  per  word  to  be  added  for  each  additional  drop- 
copy  station;  one-eighth  cent  per  word  to  be  deducted  for  each  drop-copy  station 
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that  may  be  discontmued  beyond  the  four  intermediate  stations.  CJopies  of  all 
circuit  reports,  in  installments  of  not  more  than  two  sheets  at  a  time,  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Weather  Bureau  observers  promptly  after  their  receipt  at  the 
stations  on  the  different  circuits,  where  messenger  service  is  maintained. 

SPBCIAIi    RA.TE    FOB    CERTAIN    FORECAST,  AND    ALL  COTTON  REGION,  SUQAR    AND 
RICE,  AND  CORN  AND  WHEAT  REOION  KESSAOES. 

For  all  forecast  messages  distributed  from  designated  circuit  centers  other 
than  Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  HI.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  Oreg., 
on  each  day  that  they  are  telegraphed,  the  rate  for  miscellaneous  messages  will 
be  charged  for  the  first  message  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional  message. 

For  all  forecast  messages  distributed  from  the  circuit  center  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ,  Chicago,  111. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  and  Portland,  Oreg. ,  to  points  other  than 
regular  Weather  Bureau  stations,  on  each  day  that  they  are  telegraphed,  the  rate 
for  miscellaneous  messages  will  be  charged  for  the  first  message  and  ten  cents  for 
each  additional  mess^e.  For  all  forecast  messages  telegraphed  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Chicago,  111.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  Greg.,  to  regular 
Weather  Bureau  stations  the  rates  for  miscellaneous  messages  will  apply.  The 
message  destined  to  the  farthest  point  from  the  designated  circuit  centers  shall 
be  considered  as  the  first  message  in  each  case. 

For  all  cotton  region,  sugar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  region  messages  on 
'  each  day  that  they  are  telegraphed,  twenty  cents  for  the  first  message  received  at 
each  circuit  center  and  ten  cents  for  each  additional  message. 

Forecast,  cotton  region,  sugar  and  rice,  and  com  and  wheat  region  messages 
to  be  counted  the  same  as  miscellaneous  messages,  and  one  cent  allowed  for  each 
additional  word  over  twenty. 

For  rent  of  cable  between  Fort  Point  and  Lime  Point,  California,  at  fifty  doUars 
per  month. 


It  ia  agreed  that  the  above-named  telegraph  companies  shall  require  their  opera- 
tors and  agents  to  give  priority  to  all  Weather  Bureau  business,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  24, 1866,  which  provides 
that  telegrams  between  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  shall  have 
prioril^  over  adl  other  business. 

Schedule  of  worrd  rates. 

(All  words,  except  place  from  and  date,  to  be  counted.    If  esaages  of  Icbs  than  twenty  words  to  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  twenty  words.] 


a! 

•E 


a 

9 

20 
21 
•22 
23 
2< 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 


Rate. 


u 

li 

a 


t0.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.28 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.38 
.34 
.35 


.37 
.88 
.89 


u 


so.  26 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.83 
.36 
.36 
.87 
.38 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.46 
.46 
.47 
.48 


u 


s 

I 

as 

a 


80.30 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.36 
.87 
.39 
.40 
.42 
.43 
.46 
.46 
.48 
.49 
.51 
.62 
.64 
.55 
.57 
.58 


u 


s 

§ 
ll 

.2  CI 

Q 


SO.  36 


.40 
.42 
.43 
.46 
.47 
.49 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.57 
.59 
.61 
.68 
.64 
.66 


II 
Q 


to.  40 
.42 
.44 
.46 
.48 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.60 
.62 
.64 
.66 
.68 
.70 
.72 
.74 
.76 
.78 


I 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 
53 
54 
65 
66 
67 
68 
59 


Rate. 


S— 


.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.46 
.46 
.47 
.48 
.49 
.60 
.61 
.62 
.68 
.54 
.56 
.66 
.57 
..58 
.50 


u 


s 
I 

II 

Q 


.60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.60 
.61 
.62 
.68 


.67 
.68 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 


li 


SS 
a 


.61 
.63 
.64 
.66 
.67 
.69 
'.70 
.72 
.78 
.75 
.76 
.78 
.79 
.81 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.87 
.88 


u 


s 
"'si 

n 


.70 
.71 
.78 
.75 
.77 
.78 
.80 
.82 
.84 
.86 
.87 
.89 
.91 
.92 
.94 
.96 
.98 
.99 
1.01 
1.03 


.80 

.82 

.84 

.86 

.88 

.90 

.92 

.94 

.96 

.98 

1.00 

1.02 

1.04 

1.06 

1.06 

1.10 

1.12 

1.14 

1.16 

1.18 
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Rate. 

Rate.            1 

1 

n 

u 

11 

i 

1 

u 

u 

li 

2   i 

s 

s 

2 

3 

§ 

8 

3 

3 

3 

% 

a 

8 

"8 

■^8 

CI 

1 

§ 

a 

"'t 

"1 

^-i 

U 

o 

1 

h 

S  b 

si 

4S« 

j9ci 

la 

O 

1 

is 
li 

P 

|a 

II 

OS 

SB 

Z, 

a 

O 

O 

Q 

K 

a 

O 

a 

s 

9 

60 

to.  60 

10.75 

to.  90 

tl.06 

tl.20 

131 

tisi 

»1.68 

tl.96 

«2.29 

t2.62 

61 

.61 

.76 

.91 

1.06 

1.22 

132 

1.32 

1.66 

1.98 

2.81 

2.64 

62 

.62 

.77 

.98 

1.08 

1.24 

133 

1.33 

1.66 

1.99 

2.32 

2.66 

63 

.63 

.78 

.94 

1.10 

1.26 

134 

1.34 

1.67 

2.01 

2.34 

2.68 

64 

.64 

.80 

.96 

1.12 

1.28 

136 

1.35 

1.68 

2.02 

2.36 

2.70 

66 

.66 

.81 

.97 

1.18 

1.30 

136 

1.36 

1.70 

2.04 

2.38 

2.72 

66 

.66 

.82 

.99 

1.15 

1.82 

187 

1.37 

1.71 

2.05 

2.89 

2.74 

67 

.67 

.88 

1.00 

1.17 

1.84 

138 

1.38 

1.72 

2.07 

2.41 

2.76 

68 

.68 

.86 

1.02 

1.19 

1.86 

139 

1.39 

1.78 

2.08 

2.43 

2.78 

69 

.69 

.86 

1.08 

1.20 

1.38 

140 

1.40 

1.76 

2.10 

2.45 

2.80 

70 

.70 

.87 

1.06 

1.22 

1.40 

141 

1.41 

1.76 

2.11 

2.46 

2.82 

71 

.71 

.88 

1.06 

1.24 

1.42 

142 

1.42 

V^ 

2.13 

2.48 

2.84 

72 

.72 

.90 

1.08 

1.26 

1.44 

143 

1.43 

2.14 

2.60 

2.86 

78 

.78 

.91 

1.09 

1.27 

1.46 

144 

1.44 

1.80 

2.16 

2.62 

2.88 

74 

.74 

.92 

1.11 

1.29 

1.48 

145 

1.46 

1.81 

2.17 

2.63 

2.90 

75 

.75 

.98 

1.12 

1.31 

1.50 

146 

1.46 

1.82 

2.19 

2.65 

2.92 

76 

.76 

.95 

1.14 

1.83 

1.52 

147 

1.47 

1.83 

2.20 

2.67 

2.94 

77 

.77 

.96 

1.16 

1.84 

1.64 

148 

1.48 

1.85 

2.22 

2.59 

2.96 

78 

.78 

.97 

1.17 

1.86 

1.56 

149 

1.49 

1.86 

2.23 

2.60 

2.98 

79 

.79 

.98 

1.18 

1.88 

1.58 

180 

1.60 

1.87 

2.25 

2.62 

3.00 

80 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.60 

151 

1.51 

1.88 

2.26 

2.64 

3.02 

81 

.81 

1.01 

1.21 

1.41 

1.62 

Ibi 

1.52 

1.90 

2.28 

2.66 

3.04 

82 

.82 

1.02 

1.28 

1.43 

1.64 

163 

1.63 

1.91 

2.29 

2.67 

3.06 

83 

.83 

1.03 

1.24 

1.46 

1.66 

154 

1.64 

1.92 

2.31 

2.69 

3.08 

81 

.84 

1.05 

1.26 

1.47 

1.68 

155 

1.65 

1.98 

2.82 

2.71 

3.10 

86 

.86 

1.06 

1.27 

1.48 

1.70 

166 

1.56 

1.95 

2.34 

2.73 

3.12 

86 

.86 

1.07 

1.29 

1.60 

1.72 

lai 

1.57 

1.96 

2.35 

2.74 

3.14 

87 

.87 

i.oe 

1.30 

1.52 

1.74 

158 

1.58 

1.97 

2.37 

2.76 

3.16 

88 

.88 

1.10 

1.32 

1.64 

1.76 

159 

1.59 

1.98 

2.38 

2.78 

3.18 

89 

.89 

1.11 

1.33 

1.55 

1.78 

160 

1.60 

2.00 

2.40 

2.80 

3. 20 

90 

.90 

1.12 

1.35 

1.57 

1.80 

161 

1.61 

2.01 

2.41 

2.81 

3.22 

91 

.91 

1.13 

1.36 

1.59 

1.82 

162 

1.62 

2.02 

2.43 

2.83 

3.24 

92 

.92 

1.15 

1.88 

1.61 

l.M 

163 

1.63 

2.03 

2.44 

2.86 

3.26 

98 

.98 

1.16 

1.89 

1.62 

1.86 

164 

1.64 

2.05 

2.46 

2.87 

3.28 

94 

.94 

1.17 

1.41 

1.64 

1.88 

165 

1.65 

2.06 

2.47 

2.88 

8.30 

95 

.96 

1.18 

1.42 

1.66 

1.90 

166 

1.66 

2.07 

2.49 

2.90 

3.32 

96 

.96 

1.20 

1.44 

1.68 

1.92 

167 

1.67 

2.08 

2.50 

2.92 

3.34 

97 

.97 

1.21 

1.45 

1.69 

1.94 

168 

1.68 

2.10 

2.52 

2.94 

3.36 

98 

.98 

1.22 

1.47 

1.71 

1.96 

169 

1.69 

2.11 

2.53 

2.95 

3.38 

99 

.99 

1.23 

1.48 

1.73 

1.98 

170 

1.70 

2.12 

2.55 

2.97 

3.40 

100 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.76 

2.00 

171 

1.71 

2.18 

2.86 

2.99 

3.42 

101 

1.01 

1.26 

1.51 

1.76 

2.02 

172 

1.72 

2.15 

2.68 

3.01 

3.44 

102 

1.02 

1.27 

1.53 

1.78 

2.04 

173 

1.73 

2.16 

2.69 

3.02 

3.46 

108 

1.08 

1.28 

1.54 

1.80 

206 

174 

1.74 

2.17 

2.61 

8.04 

3.48 

104 

1.04 

1.30 

1.56 

1.82 

2.08 

175 

1.75 

2.18 

2.62 

8.06 

8.50 

105 

1.05 

1.31 

1.57 

1.83 

2.10 

176 

1.76 

2.20 

2.64 

3.08 

3.52 

106 

1.06 

1.32 

1.59 

1.85 

2.12 

177 

1.77 

2.21 

2.65 

3.09 

8.64 

107 

1.07 

1.33 

1.60 

1.87 

2.14 

178 

1.78 

2.2? 

2.67 

3.11 

3.66 

108 

1.08 

1.35 

1.62 

1.89 

2.16 

179 

1.79 

2.23 

2.68 

3.13 

3.68 

109 

1.09 

1.36 

1.63 

1.90 

2.18 

180 

1.80 

2.26 

2.70 

8.15 

3.60 

HO 

1.10 

1.87 

1.66 

1.92 

2.20 

181 

1.81 

2.26 

2.71 

3.16 

3.62 

111 

1.11 

1.88 

1.66 

1.94 

2.22 

182 

1.82 

2.27 

2.73 

8.18 

3.64 

112 

1.12 

1.40 

1.68 

1.96 

2.24 

188 

1.83 

2.28 

2.74 

3,20 

3.66 

113 

1.13 

1.41 

1.69 

1.97 

2.26 

184 

1.84 

2.30 

2.76 

3.22 

8.68 

114 

1.14 

1.42 

1.71 

1.99 

2.28 

186 

1.86 

2.81 

2.77 

8.23 

8.70 

115 

1.16 

1.43 

1.72 

2.01 

2.30 

186 

1.86 

2.32 

2.79 

8.25 

8.72 

U6 

1.16 

1.46 

1.74 

2. 08 

2.32 

187 

1.87 

2.33 

2.80 

8.27 

8.74 

117 

1.17 

1.46 

1.75 

2.04 

2.34 

188 

1.88 

2.36 

2.82 

8.29 

8.76 

118 

1.18 

1.47 

1.77 

2.06 

2.36 

189 

1.89 

2.36 

2.83 

8.80 

8.78 

119 

1.19 

1.48 

1.78 

2.08 

2.38 

190 

1.90 

2.37 

2.85 

8.32 

3.80 

120 

1.20 

1.60 

1.80 

2.10 

2.40 

191 

1.91 

2.38 

2.86 

8.84 

3.82 

121 

1.21 

1.51 

1.81 

2.11 

2.42 

192 

1.92 

2.40 

2.88 

3.36 

3.84 

122 

1.22 

1.52 

1.83 

2.13 

2.44 

193 

1.93 

2.41 

2.89 

3.37 

3.86 

12lt 

1.23 

L.W 

1.84 

2.15 

2.46 

194 

1.94 

2.42 

2.91 

3.39 

8.88 

124 

1.24 

1.55 

1.86 

2.17 

2.48 

195 

1.95 

243 

2.92 

3.41 

3.90 

125 

1.25 

1.56 

1.87 

2.18 

2.80 

196 

1.96 

2.45 

2.94 

3.43 

3.92 

126 

1.26 

1.57 

1.89 

2.20 

2.52 

197 

1.97 

2.46 

2.95 

3.44 

3.94 

127 

1.27 

1.58 

1.90 

2.22 

2.64 

198 

1.98 

2.47 

2.97 

3.46 

3.96 

128 

1.28 

1.60 

1.92 

2.24 

2.56 

199 

1.99 

2.48 

2.98 

3.48 

3.98 

129 

1.29 

1.61 

1.9S 

2.25 

2..W 

200 

2.00 

2.60 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

130 

1.30 

1.62 

1.96 

2.27 

2.  CO 

/^ 

, 
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Exhibit  F. 

Staiieticii  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com/pany. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mileage  of  lines  operated,  number  of  offices,  num- 
ber of  message."  went,  receipts,  expenses,  profits,  and  average  tolls  and  cost  per  message 
for  each  year  since  1866: 


Year. 

Miles 
of  poles 

and 
cables. 

Miles 

of 
wire. 

Offices. 

Messages. 

Beceipts. 

Expenses. 

Profits. 

Aver- 

X 

per 
mes- 
sage. 

Aver- 
age 
cost 
to 
com- 
pany 

of 
mes- 
sage. 

1866 

37,380 
46,270 
60,183 
52,099 
64,109 
£6,032 
62,033 
65,757 
71,686 
72,833 
73,532 
76,955 
81,002 
82,987 
85,645 
110,340 
131,060 
144,294 
145,037 
147,500 
151,832 
156,814 
171,375 
178,754 
183,917 
187,981 
189,576 
189,936 
190, 3u3 
189,714 
189,918 
190,614 
189,847 
189,856 
192,705 

76,686 
85,291 
97,594 
104,584 
112,191 
121,151 
137,190 
154,472 
176,735 
179,496 
183,832 
194,323 
206,202 
211,566 
233,584 
327,171 
374,368 
432,726 
460,571 
462,283 
489,607 
524,641 
616,248 
647,697 
678,997 
715, 691 
739,105 
769,201 
790,792 
802,651 
826,929 
841,002 
874,420 
904,633 
933,153 

2,260 

2,665 

8,219 

3,607 

3,972 

4,606 

5,237 

5,740 

6,188 

6,.'J6.6 

7,072 

7,500 

8,014 

8,534 

9,077 

10,737 

12,068 

12,917 

13,761 

14,184 

15, 142 

15,668 

17,241 

18,470 

19,382 

20,098 

20,700 

21,078 

21,166 

21,360 

21,726 

21,769 

22,210 

22,286 

2-2,900 

1867 

5,879,282 
6,404,595 
7,984,933 
9,157,646 
10,646,077 
12,444,499 
14,-I5<.>32 
16, 32 ',-'56 
17,15;  710 
18,72.',   67 
21,15-,  '41 
23,91-  -94 
25,071'  106 
29,21.1    09 
32,50>',li00 
38,84L,  ;47 
41,181   177 
42,07ii  J26 
42,09.     .83 
43,28', -07 
47,39;    30 
61,46;    '66 
54, 10^  26 
65,87^:62 
69,14-43 
62,387  J98 
66,591, -58 
58,637,  '37 
58,307     15 
58,766J,  i44 
58,151,684 
62,173,749 
61,398,157 
6:i.l67,7S3 

$6,668,925.36 
7,004,560.19 
7,316,918.30 
7,138,737.96 
7,637,448.85 
8,457,096.77 
9,333,018.51 
9,262,653.98 
9,564,574.60 
10,034,983.66 
9,812,352.61 
9,861,355.23 
10,960,640.46 
12,782,894.53 
14,393,543.85 
17,114,166.92 
19,454,902.98 
19,632,939.60 
17,706,833.71 
16,298,638.55 
17,191,909.95 
19,711,164.12 
20,783,194.07 
22,387,028.91 
23,034,326.59 
23,706,404.72 
24,978,442.96 
21,852,655.09 
22,218,019.18 
22,612,736.28 
22,638,869.16 
23,915,732.78 
23,954,312.06 
24,768,569.55 



«3, 944, 005. 63 
4,362,849.32 
4,568,116.86 
4,910,772.42 
5,104,787.19 
5,666,863.16 
6,575,055.82 
6,755,733.83 
6,335,414.77 
6,635,473.69 
6,672,224.94 
6,309,812.63 
6,160,200.87 
6,948,966.74 
8,485,264.13 
9,996,096.92 
11,794,553.40 
13,022,503.90 
12,005,909.58 
12,378,783.42 
13,1.54,628.54 
14,640,592.18 
14, 666, 152.  61 
15,074,303.81 
16,428,741.84 
16,307,857.10 
17,482,40.'!.  68 
16,060,170.21 
16,076,629.97 
16,714,766.10 
16,906,666.03 
17, 825,  ,581. 52 
18.08.'>,.')7'J.19 
18,5W,2a-..i>7 

$2,624,919.73 

2,641,710.87 
2,748,801.45 
2,227,965.54 
2,532,661.66 
2,790,232.61 
2,757,962.69 
2,606,920.15 
3,229,167.83 
3,399,509.97 
3,140,127.67 
3,551,542.70 
4,800,440.09 
5,833,937.79 
5,908,279.72 
7,118,070.00 
7,660,349.58 
6,610,435.70 
5,700,924.13 
8,919,855.13 
4,037,281.41 
6,070,571.94 
6,218,011.46 
7,312,725.10 
6,605,584.75 
7,398,547.62 
7,496,037.28 
5,792,48i.88 
6,141,:i89.21 
5,897,980.18 
6, 732, '203. 13 
6,090,1,51.26 
5, 868,  732. 86 
6,105,363.68 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

104.7 
89.3 
75.5 
69.5 
66.2 
62.5 
54.9 
54 
50.9 
43.6 
38.9 
88.6 
38.6 
38.4 
38.2 
38 

36.5 
32.1 
31.3 
80.4 
31.2 
31.2 
32.4 
32.5 
31.6 
31.2 
30.5 
30.7 
30.9 
30.6 
30.1 
30.8 
3U.8 

63.4 

54.2 

51.2 

45.7 

43.8 

43.4 

89.5 

86.2 

33.5 

29.8 

25 

25.2 

25.4 

25.6 

25.8 

26 

25.2 

24.9 

23.4 

23 

23.2 

22.4 

22.7 

23.2 

22.3 

22.7 

28.3 

23.3 

24 

24.3 

24.7 

25.1 

■Z\  1 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  17, 1901. 

TESTIKONT  OF  MB.  A.  L.  £Ain)ALL, 

Chairman  International  Typographical  Union  committee  on  Government  control 
ana  ownership  of  the  telegraph. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.  At  2.88  p.  m.,  Mr.  Litchman  presiding,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Randall  appeared  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  you  will  kindly  give  your 
name,  post-office  address,  and  your  occujiation. — A.  A.  L.  Randall,  1510  North 
Capitol  street,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  as.si8tant  foreman,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  committee  on 
Gtovemment  ownership  and  control  of  telegraphs? — ^A.  Yes;  chairman  of  that 
committee  and  have  been  since  1893. 

Q.  In  that  connection  have  you  obtained  certain  knowledge  and  information  in 
relation  to  the  matter  that  may  be  desirable  for  us  to  hear? — A.  I  have.  I  may 
not  be  as  well  informed  as  I  was  4  or  5  years  ago.  Since  the  Spanish-American 
war  we  have  dropped  down  a  little  bit  because  we  could  not  get  a  hearing  on  that 
account. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prepared  statement  that  you  care  to  present  in  your  own 
■way?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  LiTCHMAN.  Mr.  Randall  may  make  his  statement  and  any  members  of  the 
commisaion  can  ask  snch  questions  as  may  occnr  to  them  as  being  pertinent  in 
connection  with  the  inquiry. 

The  Witness.  In  1893  the  International  Typographical  Union  of  North  America, 
at  its  forty-first  annual  session,  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  put  itself  on  record  in 
favor  of  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  of  this  country,  by 
adopting  resolutions  offered  by  myself,  and  directing  its  officers  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  work  and  watch  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
measure.  I  was  a  delegate  to  that  convention  from  Columbia  Union,  101,  of  this 
city.  A  disting^uished  member  of  this  commission,  Mr.  John  L.  Kennedy,  was  a 
coUeagne  of  mine.  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  we  at  once 
proceeded  to  organize  the  country  on  this  measure.  In  a  short  time  petitions  and 
resolutions  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country  began  to  pour  into  Congress, 
and  after  petitions  bearing  something  like  300,000  signatures,  besides  htrndreds  of 
resolutions  had  been  offered  and  referred  to  the  House  Post-Offlce  and  Post-Roads 
Committee,  we  succeeded  in  having  a  date  fixed  for  the  hearings  to  begin.  May  4, 
1894,  was  the  date  for  the  first  hearing.  I  had  the  honor  to  open  the  hearing  with 
a  statement  why  our  organization  desired  the  Government  to  own  and  operate 
the  telegraph  lines  of  this  country,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gtompers, 
president  or  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  spoke  at  length  on  the  great 
good  the  people  of  this  country  would  derive  if  only  the  Government  owned  and 
controUea  telegraphic  communication,  and  he  closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
House  committee  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  present  condition  of  the  subject-matter. 

We  had  six  different  hearings  in  all  before  that  committee,  and  among  those 
who  made  arguments  and  statements  before  the  House  committee,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  gentlemen,  were:  Congressman  Maguire,  of  California;  John 
Davis,  of  Kansas;  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  father-in-law  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
of  Bell  telephone  fame;  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  and  later  a 
United  States  Senator;  Samuel  H.  Bell,  and  William  McCabe,  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  committee.    Some  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  several  times. 

Very  few  members  of  either  body  were  found  who  declared  themselves  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  measure.  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  conversed  with 
admitted  that  it  was  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  Gtovemment  to  fur- 
nish the  speediest  and  most  efficient  postal  service  in  operation  in  any  nation  on 
the  globe;  that  the  people  were  not  only  entitled  to  the  best,  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost,  but  that  the  demand  for  a  postal  telegraph,  repeated  with  increasing; 
force  and  persistency  from  year  to  year,  would  soon  have  to  be  met  by  the  utili- 
zation  Dy  the  Government  of  electricity  for  the  speedy  transmission  of  the  urgent 
correspondence  of  the  people,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  wait 
upon  the  more  slow  and  antiquated  methods  and  process  of  so-called  "fast  mail 
trains." 

At  a  hearing  granted  to  us  by  the  Senate  Post-Office  Committee  in  1896, 
Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  a  famous  electrical  expert  and  inventor,  was  among  those  who 
made  arguments  in  favor  of  this  measure.  Mr.  Delany,  who  has  personally 
investig^ated  the  workings  of  the  governmental  telegraph  systems  of  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  who  is  especially  familiar  with  the  postal  telegraph  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  lines  of  which  country  one  of  his  more  important  inventions 
has  been  for  some  time  in  successful  operation,  then  made  an  elaborate  argument, 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert,  in  favor  of  the  annexation  by  the  United  States 
of  the  telegraph  to  its  postal  service. 

During  the  period  of  active  operations  at  the  Capitol  my  committee  freqaently 
received  timely  and  valuable  advice  and  assistance  from  a  very  distingnisbed 
member  of  your  commisson,  ex-Congressman  John  M.  Farquhar,  who  from  1860 
to  1862  was  president  of  the  National  Typographical  Union.  Mr.  Farquhar  is  the 
oldest  ex-president  of  our  organization  now  living.  Veteran  unionist,  as  he  is,  he 
has  lost  none  of  his  old-time  interest  in  our  organization  and  its  affairs. 

We  have  also  been  successful  in  having  public  mass  meetings  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  question  and  bringing  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  people,  thus  enabling  tne  business  community  to  form  a  more 
intelligent  idea  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposition,  and  also  g^ive  the  measure 
wider  publicity  and  place  the  people  in  possession  of  essential  facts  reg^arding  the 
scheme,  which  have  heretofore  beien  but  little  understood. 

An  organic  opposition  to  a  monopoly  of  any  sort  may  be  stated  as  my  general 
reason  for  advocating  the  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph. 
I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  business  men  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  claiming  that  the  rates  are  extortionate:  that  they  are  levied  so  as  to 
yield  large  dividends,  not  only  for  the  stocks  paid  for  in  money,  but  on  what  is 
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called  "watered  stocks,"  which  are  understood  to  be  quite  considerable  in 
amounts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  stock  now  out- 
standing on  the  Western  Union  is  clear  and  unmixed  water.  This  company, 
with  its  millions  of  capital,  and  with  its  monopoly  of  the  business  of  the  telegraph, 
is  independent  of  any  legal  control  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people — a  condition  of  things  which  no  just  government  should  tolerate. 

The  telegraph  has  become  a  very  important  agency  for  the  communication  of 
intelligence,  and  the  telegraph  system  of  this  country  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  persons,  and  has  become  a  monopoly  with  power 
to  levy  such  exactions  on  telegra^iic  -communications  as  those  who  control  the 
system  may  choose  to  establish.  Too  frequent  exercise  of  the  subtle  and  danger- 
ous power  possessed  by  this  monopoly  in  thwarting  the  public  will  has  resulted 
in  a  demand  by  the  people  that  the  Government  shall  own  and  operate  the  lines 
n  the  interest  of  all.  Such  ownership  and  control  would  be  oi^  a  return  to 
original  conditions.  The  first  telegraph  line  in  America  (from  Washington  to 
Butimore)  was  built  with  an  appropriation  from  Ckingress,  and  was  operated  by 
the  Post-Office  Department  for  3  years. 

For  a  g^at  many  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  the  utilization  of  the  tele- 
graph for  cheaper  and  speedier  messages.  The  demand  has  been  for  some  method 
of  governmental  control,  but  the  influence  of  the  few  who  have  made  a  monopoly 
of  this  useful  service  has  been  sufScient  to  defeat  so  reasonable  and  just  a  demand. 

Almost  every  Postmaster-Gtoneral  since  1846  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  owning  the  telegraph. 

I  will  quote  the  two  following  paragraphs  from  Postmaster-Q«neral  Wana- 
maker's  report  of  1892,  which  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the  case: 

"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Government  will  never  properly  do  the  postal 
work  committed  to  it  until  it  uses  electricity  in  some  form,  and  therefore  I  advo- 
cate the  utilization  of  both  the  telegraph  and  telephone  at  the  earUest  practicable 
day.  To  receive  letters  and  other  mail  and  store  tnem  away  for  shipment  in  bulk, 
more  or  less  slowly  once  a  day,  or  even  every  hour,  when  a  wire  and  telegraph 
instrument  might  connect  the  major  part  of  the  post-offices  seems  an  antiquated 
anomaly.  It  is  true  that  a  large  part  of  the  mails  must  always  go  by  rail.  But 
there  is  another  considerable  part  that  seeks  quicker  transit  that  does  not  find  con- 
venient the  10,000  railroad  telegraph  offices,  often  distant  from  villages,  and  does 
not  find  the  telegraph  carried  within  the  reach  of  working  people. 

"  The  mail  and  telegraph  are  the  life  current  of  business,  and  to  a  large  extent 
of  social  life,  and  the  private  monopoly  of  either  system  must  result  in  creating 
a  preferred  class,  to  which  high  rates  may  not  be  objectionable.  The  humbler 
citizen  must  do  without.  It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  telegraph  was  a  monopoly, 
and  so  is  the  postal  system;  but  the  difference  is  that  one  is  operated  for  private 
gain  and  the  other  for  public  good.  The  Government  follows  a  settler  across  the 
plains  and  into  the  mines  and  establishesa  post-office,  in  order  that  his  family  may 
nave  letters  and  newspapers  and  be  more  content  in  a  frontier  home.  The  t«le- 
graph  goes  where  it  can  find  paying  business  only;  and  so  it  falls  out  that  only  a 
sixnetn  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  owing,  not  to  the  need,  but  to  the 
inconvenience  and  (marges,  employ  the  telegraph.  The  post-office  helps  to  settle, 
serve,  and  satisfy  the  country — literally  to  make  the  country — and  of  all  its 
adjuncts,  the  most  important,  that  which  would  afford  the  quickest  mode  of  com- 
munication between  families  near  and  far,  apparently  can  not  be  made  available 
in  any  way.  The  fact  is  that  in  some  respects  the  telegraph  seems  to  get  farther 
and  farther  away  as  the  capital  and  the  power  of  the  corporation  increase." 

Let  us  briefly  trace  the  growth  of  this  sngantic  monopoly. 

In  1858  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  was  $385 ,700.  The  stock  dividends 
delared  between  1858  and  1866,  a  period  of  only  8  years,  amounted  to  817,810,146, 
and  the  stock  issued  for  new  lines  was  |1 ,937,950,  making  the  capital  stock  on  July 
1, 1866,  $30,183,800.  In  that  very  year  new  stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of 
$20,450,500,  this  making  the  capital  stock  on  July  1, 1867,  $40,568,800.  The  largest 
dividend  declared  by  the  company  up  to  1874  was  414  per  cent.    The  investors 

Sot  their  money  back  four  times  in  1  year.  The  largest  amount  of  stock  ever 
ivided  at  one  time  was  $10,000,000,  and  for  a  period  of  7  years  the  dividends 
were  about  100  per  cent  a  year  on  its  average  capital.  In  1874  the  compsmy 
bought  up  its  own  stock  and  the  stock  of  other  telegraph  companies  and  accnmu- 
lated  a  fund  of  $15,000,000,  which  was  held  in  the  treasui-y  of  the  company.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  dividends  declared:  In  1862,  27  per  cent;  1863, 100  x>er 
cent;  1864,  100  per  cent.  In  1878,  $6,000,000;  in  1881,  one  of  $15,000,000  and 
another  of  $4,300,000.  It  realized  $100,000,000  in  26  years  by  its  extortionate 
charges.  An  investment  of  $1,000  in  Western  Union  stock  in  1858  would  have 
received  up  to  1890  stock  dividends  of  more  than  $60,000  and  cash  dividends  equal 
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to  8100,000,  or  300  per  cent  of  dividends  in  a  year.  In  1890  its  capital  stock  was 
$85,960,000;  but,  from  the  last  report  I  have  been  able  to  see  of  the  Western  Union, 
it  took  a  jnmp  which  raised  it  to  about  $115,000,000. 

Says  Mr.  Wanamaker  again: 

"  I  believe  that  a  telegraph  company  coold  make  a  great  deal  of  money  on  a 
uniform  25-cent  20-word  message  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of 
business  on  lower  rates  would  be  so  large  that  the  profits  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany, in  my  judgment,  would  not  be  diminished.  It  can  not  be  questioned  that 
the  Government,  by  reason  of  what  it  would  save  in  the  use  of  existing  postal 
machinery,  could  easily  by  this  time  have  afforded  much  lower  rates  than  the 
present  telegraph  charges  it  it  had  continued  to  operate  the  lines  it  began.  The 
people  think  more  about  these  things  than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  do,  and 
they  are  restive  under  conditions  which  they  feel  that  the  Qovernment  should 
change." 

Just  think  of  iti  Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  telesraph  lines  of  the  world  are 
nnder  government  ownership.  All  the  countries  of  Europe  own  their  telegraph 
lines.    The  rates  for  service  are  as  follows: 

England,  12  cents  for  12  words;  G«rmany,  17  cents  for  10  words,  and  a  discount 
of  IJ  cents  for  eveiy  word  less  than  10;  Italy,  18  cents  for  16  words;  Switzerland, 
10  cents  for  10  words;  Belgium,  9  cents  for  10  words.  In  France  the  rate  is  10 
cents  for  10  words  within  the  country,  and  2  cents  per  word  from  the  French- 
African  possessions,  a  10-word  message  from  North  Africa  costing  but  20  cents. 
Distance  is  not  considered  in  making  the  rate.  No  more  charge  is  made  for  100 
miles  than  1  mile,  the  same  principle  being  applied  as  that  governing  our  postal 
system.  Most  of  these  countries  derive  their  revenue  from  the  service.  This  is 
effected  by  combining  the  telegraph  with  the  post-office.  In  Italy  in  1890  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  lines  was  $3,010,974;  the  expenses,  $2,703,137;  leaving  a  net  profit 
of  $306,837. 

Here  is  what  a  telegraph  operator  says  in  regard  to  the  monopoly  imposing  upon 
the  people.    Seldom  is  it  that  we  can  get  one  of  them  to  say  anything: 

"  Careful  investigation  shows  that  the  Western  Union  favors  one  class  of  busi- 
ness and  willfully  neglects  to  do  justice  to  another.  Certain  business,  mostly 
brokers'  messages,-  has  special  rights  over  everything  else.  The  operator  who  is 
sending  death  messages,  messages  that  summon  children  to  the  bedside  of  dying 
X>arents,  or  transact  le^timate  business  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  is  often 
obliged  to  lay  them  aside  in  order  that  the  wires  may  be  used  for  the  business  of 
a  trust,  a  monopoly,  or  a  ring  of  speculators. 

"Many  broker  companies  hire  wires  for  use  during  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  leasing  practice  has  grown  to  such  proportions  with  the  Western 
Union  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  regular  volume  of  legitimate  business  to 
be  handled  readily,  with  the  few  wires  retained  for  that  purpose.  What  is  the 
consec^nence?  From  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  business  in 
repeating  offices.  The  brokers'  wires  are  then  free,  and  they  are  manned  to  handle 
the  business  which  has  been  obliged  to  wait." 

In  his  report  for  1880  Postmaster-Greneral  Maynard  says: 

"  Daring  my  visit  to  the  British  post-oflBce  I  examined  with  much  interest  the 
system  of  telegraphy,  for  several  years  past  connected  with  the  postal  service. 
This  method  of  correspondence  is  thought  to  have  made  a  great  advance  since  it 
was  changed  from  the  management  of  private  coi"porations,  responsible  to  nobody, 
hardly  to  public  opinion,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
business  has  increased  many  fold,  the  cost  of  sending  messages  has  been  largely 
reduced ,  and  the  service  is  performed  in  many  localities  it  never  would  have  reached 
under  the  pecuniary  stimulus  of  private  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  it  yields  a 
margin  of  profit  to  the  royal  treasury." 

Postmaster-GJeneral  Qresham  in  his  report  for  1883  said: 

"  The  same  principle  which  justified  and  demanded  the  transference  of  the 
mail  on  many  chief  routes  from  the  horge-drawn  coach  on  common  highways  to 
steam-impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water  is  equally  potent  to  warrant  the  call- 
ing of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  in  aid  of  the  post-office  in  discharge  of  its 
great  functions  of  rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence." 

This  measure  has  been  indorsed  heretofore  by  every  commercial  body  of  men  in 
the  United  States — by  every  board  of  trade  and  chamber  of  commerce.  The  peo- 
ple who  furnish  34  per  cent  of  all  the  telegraph  business  ought  to  count.  The 
national  board  of  trade,  at  almost  all  of  its  sessions  for  the  last  12  years,  has 
resolved,  in  the  strongest  kind  of  language.'  that  the  necessities  of  the  people  of 
the  country  demanded  that  the  Qovernment  should  take  control  of  the  telegraphic 
ystem  or  build  another  system. 
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Here  is  what  Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  to  say  in  connec- 
tion with  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph  before  the  Hen- 
derson committee  in  1894: 

"  I  do  not  suppose  the  time  has  ever  been,  since  the  Qovemment  has  existed, 
when  they  have  not  assumed  control,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  universally,  of 
the  means  of  intellectual  communication — the  commnmcation  of  intelligence  as 
between  individuals.  That  is  the  very  starting  point  of  society,  and  is  one  of  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  men  and  the  brute  creation.  In  fact  the  brutes 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  have  any  capacity  whatever,  except  mere  force  and 
inertia,  have  some  method  of  communication  between  themselves.  Away  back 
we  began  with  the  postman.  Then  time  and  distance  were  the  two  obstacles  to 
be  overcome.  The  postman  went  with  regularity;  he  went  with  comparative 
cheapness;  he  became  a  public  vehicle  and  he  was  available  to  everybody;  he  was 
the  first  force  or  starting  point;  he  was  an  educative  force;  he  was  of  use  in  busi- 
ness; he  was  of  use  in  social  life;  he  was  a  necessity;  he  was  a  governmental 
institution. 

"  Then  we  went  further  and  appropriated  the  horse  because  he  could  annihilate 
distance  more  rapidly  and  was  a  better  means,  when  combined  with  postman,  of 
accomplishing  the  same  end — a  soci^  business  educator. 

"  Then  steam  force  was  discovered.  We  appropriated  that  through  the  Post- 
0£9ce  Department  to  overcome  time  and  distance  in  Intercommunication,  and 
that,  too,  without  reference  to  the  i>ecuniary  ability  or  capacity  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  expenditure.  It  was  a  public  benefit.  It  was  educational — to 
educate  the  people  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  post-offices  and 
post-roads.  Now  we  come  in  these  later  days  to  miraculous  interpositions,  as  it 
were,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  people.  When  we  discovered  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  we  appropriated  the  lightning.  And  right  here,  at  this  point. 
It  would  seem  as  though  God  had  interposed  in  our  favor  to  place  within  our 
control  a  means  of  communication  vastly  more  imxwrtant  than  aU  others  before 
that,  for  the  lightning  actually  annihilates  both  distance  and  time.  So  that  the 
business  man  residing  in  San  Francisco  can  sit  down,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  with 
another  business  man  in  New  York  and  be  brought  into  contact,  where  they  can 
converge  for  5  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  their  business  communication,  and  often- 
times personal  communication,  being  flashed  across  the  continent  instantly.  So 
with  the  tele^aph — not  so  great  a  convenience,  to  be  sure,  as  the  telephone. 

"  To  make  it  all  brief,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  justified  in  promoting  any 
private  institution  or  system  of  private  institutions  or  organizations  of  forces  to 
step  in  here  between  the  people  and  these  modern  discoveries  and  thus  practically 
double  the  burden  which  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  masses  of  the  people  at  large, 
in  order  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  whole  of  those  means. 

"  I  doubt  whether  we  should  stop  and  insist  upon  knowing  whether  it  will  pay 
by  actual  book  account.  But  these  agencies  will  pay  in  a  thousand  ways,  pay  in 
the  saving  of  expenditures  that  all  men  in  the  course  of  their  lives  must  make 
sometimes.  So  I  think  this  comparatively  cheap  means  of  intercommunication 
that  annihilates  time  and  distance  should  be  adopted. 

"  Then  there  are  the  matters  of  detail.  You  can  work  those  ont.  I  believe  you 
can  put  these  ideas  into  a  bill  and  provide,  if  you  please,  that  in  some  reasonable 
way  existing  companies  should,  if  they  find  the  interference  of  the  Government 
in  this  general  way— not  for  present  uses  but  for  general  public  uses — ruinous  to 
vested  capital,  either  have  their  properties  purchased  by  the  Government  or  be 
left  to  hold  such  field  of  occupation  as  may  be  proper.  And  there  will  be  one. 
There  will  always  be  a  large  special  field,  which  they  can  occupy  with  profit,  for 
the  transmission  of  business  messages  between  brokers  and  alt  that.  Leave  the 
field  open  to  them  in  the  future  in  some  way,  so  they  may  still  find  a  profitable 
business,  or  by  total  or  partial  compensation,  if  necessary,  prevent  any&ing  like 
a  sequestration  of  vested  capital.  Provide  some  way  so  as  to  do  justice  all 
around,  some  proper  and  natural  way,  as  has  been  found  in  foreign  countries, 
where  they  are  more  accustomed  than  our  people  to  the  use  of  these  two  great 
miracles  of  intercommunication,  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  do  that. 

"  Speaking  of  how  monopolies  have  grown,  I  know  myself  how  the  Associated 
Press,  with  their  arrangements  with  the  telegraph  companies  for  the  sending  of 
press  dispatches,  are  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  newsijaper 
enterprises  throughout  the  country.  In  our  own  State,  New  Hampshire,  we 
found  very  great  difBculty — ^in  fact,  we  have  found  it  impossible,  in  the  State 
where  I  uve,  to  establish  and  maintain  an  important  newspaper  which  we 
designed  to  establish,  and  for  which  the  capital  could  easily  have  oeen  obtained 
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without  any  difficulty.  This  has  been  so  for  many  years,  at  least  for  10  or  15 
years." 

You  may  wonder  why  the  printers  of  the  country  are  taking  such  an  active 
interest  in  the  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph.  I  will 
endeavor  to  tell  you.  It  is  true  that  we,  as  printers,  have  a  selfish  motive  in 
desiring  governmental  ownership.  The  moment  a  law  providing  for  govern- 
mental ownership  should  pass  Congress  that  moment  would  the  twin  monopoly 
be  broken,  and  then,  we  believe,  in  almost  every  city  in  the  coontry  at  least  one 
new  paper  would  start.  Ton  may  ask  why  new  papers  can  not  start  now. 
Because  the  avenues  in  which  the  news  is  gathered  are  closed  excepting  to  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  members  of  the  Associated  Press,  which  has,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  a  monopoly  of  the 
telegraphic  news  gathering  and  distribution  of  the  whole  country.  This  associ- 
ation is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its  members  with  this  class  of  news  at  a  rate  which 
places  it  out  of  reach  of  competition  because  of  the  favored  rates  granted  by  the 
Western  Union. 

In  connection  with  this  I  wish  to  say  that  there  was  a  time  right  here  in  the 
city  of  Washinp^n  when  a  syndicate  desired  to  start  a  paper.  They  tried  to  buy 
a  franchise  which  was  not  in  use,  and  was  locked  up  m  a  safe,  but  the  owner 
wanted  $20,000  for  it.  I  think  that  was  the  amount.  Just  think  of  it— |SO,000 
for  the  mere  privilege  of  buying  the  news!  Just  about  enough  to  pay  for  a  good 
newspaper  plant.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  syndicate  never  started  the 
aforesaid  pai)er.  Through  this  failure  a  large  number  of  situations  were  lost  to 
our  members  here  in  Washington. 

GK)vernment  ownership  of  the  telegraph  will  make  it  possible  for  all  who  desire 
to  enter  the  daily  newspaper  field  to  get  their  telegraphic  news  on  even  terms. 
There  are  several  hundred  places  where,  I  believe,  new  papers  would  start,  thereby 
creating  a  demand  for  thousands  of  printers,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  thousands 
of  persons  in  kindred  callings  who  will  thus  be  put  in  the  way  of  permanent 
employment. 

I  wUl  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  what  a  relief  and  godsend  it  would  be  to  the 
members  of  my  craft  if  the  Government  would  reassume  ownership  and  control 
of  the  telegraph  lines  of  this  country  and  destroy  these  twin  monopolies.  The 
press  rates  could  then  be  reduced  so  low  that  every  country  weekly  paper  could 
and  would  afford  to  print  the  latest  telegraphic  dispatches  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion, and  a  telegraph  or  telephone  could  be  at  every  country  post-omce. 

Senate  Report  243,  Forty-third  CJongress,  first  session,  page  6,  says: 

"The  operations  of  the  postal-telegraph  system  would  result  in  a  speedy  ter- 
mination of  this  alliance — the  telegraph  and  news  association  and  groups  of 
favored  papers — and  will  be  a  very  important  step  toward  the  freedom  of  the 
press." 

The  Western  Union  people  tell  us  there  is  no  discrimination;  that  they  treat 
all  alike.  We  know  this  is  not  true.  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  Senate  Doc.  65, 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  page  136,  says: 

"  We  have  seen  in  part  6  (Arena,  June,  1896)  how  rates  were  raised  on  papers 
that  criticised  the  Western  Union's  president  or  advocated  a  postal  telegraph  too 
vigorously;  how  papers  were  ordered  not  to  criticise  news  reports  under  penalty 
of  loss  of  news  facilities,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the  largest  ana 
most  influential  papers  do  not  always  escape  persecution.  In  his  speech  in  the 
House  March  1,  1884,  the  Hon.  John  A.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  tells  us  that  "the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  had  the  lease  of  a  private  wire  from  Washington  to  Chi- 
cago, and  published  Washington  news  every  day.  A  few  weeks  since  Senator 
Hul  spoke  for  the  postal  telegraph.  The  Inter  Ocean  published  the  speech  ver- 
batim. That  evening  word  was  sent  to  the  Inter  Ocean  that  the  lease  was  ter- 
minated. The  manager  of  the  Inter  Ocean  said  afterwards  that  their  relations 
with  the  Western  Union  were  still  friendly,  but  he  had  to  be,  of  course,  in  order 
to  keep  the  general  dispatches." 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Clark,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union,  when  before  this 
commission  last  month,  said  in  answer,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  him  if  the 
Qovemment  were  to  assume  control  of  the  telegraph  whether  the  rates  would 
be  the  same  to  every  one,  that  there  would  be  no  news  monopolies;  there  would 
be  more  newspapers  started,  etc.  This  is  the  first  be  had  ever  heard  ttiat  there 
was  a  news  monopoly.  He  said  every  newspaper  was  free  to  get  any  quantity 
of  services  it  wishes  on  the  same  basis,  and  that  there  was  no  discrimination  at 
all  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  company,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  of  any 
on  the  part  of  the  newspapers. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  that  while 
Mr.  Clark  makes  the  statement  that  his  company  makes  no  discrimination,  there 
is  discrimination,  as  you  would  soon  find  out  if  you  undertook  to  start  another 
press  association  and  asked  the  same  privilege  on  the  same  basis  g^ven  to  the 
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existmg  news-gathering  association.  The  Western  Union  says,  "  We  don't  dis- 
criminate." The  Associated  Press  says,  "We  limit  the  field."  Mr.  Qnigg,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Henderson  committee  in  1894,  said  in  this  connection:  "  No  doubt  abont 
that.  To  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  we  have  to  contend  with — the 
fact  that  newspapers  combine  to  create  press  associations,  and  thereby  shat  oat 
other  newspapers." 

In  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  55-56,  Professor 
Parsons  says: 

"  The  final  responsibility,  however,  rests  with  the  Western  Union.  It  is  West- 
em  Union  favor  that  gives  the  press  associations  tlieir  power  of  life  and  death 
over  so  many  dailies.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Western  Union  serves  a  paper  in  the 
association  for  a  fraction  of  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  the  same  service  by  a 
paper  not  in  the  association.  It  is  this  fact  that  enables  the  press  association  to 
control  the  newspaper  field.  If  the  Western  Union  would  stand  for  fair  play  and 
equal  rates  to  all,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  press  agreement  that  all  papers  should 
receive  the  news  at  fair  rates  without  discrimination,  the  Associated  Press  would 
lose  its  tyrannical  power  of  exclusion.  But  the  Western  Union  prefers  to  be  a 
coconspirator  in  the  building  of  a  press  monopoly,  because  in  return  for  its  aid  it 
gains  a  mighty  hold  upon  the  press.  *  •  »  The  understanding  between  the 
telegraph  company  and  the  press  association  secures  the  latter  low  rates  and  the 
power  of  excluding  new  papers  from  the  field,  and  to  the  former  a  strong  influ- 
ence upon  press  dispatches,  the  support  of  the  papers  in  such  associations,  and  the 
exclusive  right  to  transmit  and  sell  the  market  quotations.  Besides  the  force  of 
direct  agreement  and  the  powerful  motives  of  mutual  support  that  naturally 
develop  between  two  individuals  or  corporations  working  together  year  after  year 
with  an  ever-present  consciousness  in  each  of  the  vital  relations  to  its  prosperity 
that  is  sustained  by  the  other — besides  all  this,  the  men  who  run  the  Western 
Union  control  a  number  of  xiapers  directly,  and  can  control  others  whenever  it 
may  be  thought  best.  The  We.'ttem  Union  not  only  has  its  power  of  causing  seri- 
ous loss  to  newspapers  that  oppose  it— it  has  millions  with  which  to  buy  the  stock 
of  an  obnoxious  paper,  so  capturing  the  fortress  entire  and  spiking  the  guns  or 
tumingthem  against  its  enemies." 

The  Washburn  committee  reported  that  "  the  associations  themselves,  and  con- 
sequently the  newspapers,  are  completely  in  the  power  of  the  telegraph  companies, 
which  can  at  any  moment  raise  the  rates  for  news  telegrams  to  a  par  with  those 
charged  for  private  messages,  and  thus  prevent  their  transmission  almost  alto- 
gether." 

President  Orton  testified  that  the  company  had  a  compact  with  the  Associated 
Press  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  stand  by  the  Western  Union. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  the  agreement: 

CONTRACT  OF  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  WITH  THE  PRESS. 

[Extract.] 

And  said  Associated  Press  agrees  that  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement 
they  and  their  agents,  and  all  parties  furnished  by  them  with  news  for  publica- 
tion, and  the  agents  of  such  parties,  shall  employ  the  said  telegraph  comx>any, 
exclusively,  to  transmit  to  and  from  all  places  reached  by  its  lines  all  telegraphic 
messages  relating  to  the  news  or  newspaper  business;  and  that  they  will  not  in 
any  way  encourage  or  support  any  opposition  or  competing  telegraph  company. 

PRIVATE  CIRCULAR.      (NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION.) 
[Extract.] 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Office,  April  is,  1867. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Western  Associated  Press: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  clause  in  our  contract  with  the  telegraph  com- 
pany which  forbids  us  to  encourage  or  support  any  opposition  or  competing 
telegraph  company.  That  clause  was  to  the  telegraph  company  a  valuable 
consideration  for  the  favorable  terms  upon  which  they  contracted  with  us. 

M.  Halstead, 
Executive  Committee,  Western  Associated  Press. 

I  understand  that  when  that  matter  was  brought  out  at  the  time  previous  to 
this  ^I  do  not  remember  what  committee  it  was  before)  that  Brother  Marean, 
who  18  present  now,  made  a  statement.  The  point  my  committee  makes  is  that 
there  is  some  such  contract  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  although  we  can  not 
prove  it. 
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After  the  above-mentioned  extracts  had  become  public  the  Western  Union 
rises  up  in  all  ita  glory  and  says  that  contract  was  "  abrogated  20  years  ago."  But 
it  shows  the  spirit  that  did  exist  which  actuated  this  |^eat  corporation,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  them  to-day,  if 
not  another  contract. 

Before  the  Blair  committee  D.  H.  Craig  said:  "  The  "Western  Union  and  the  Press 
Association  work  together  to  ruin  a  paper  that  buys  news  from  any  competing 
telegraph  line." 

I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that  Mr.  Craig  was  the  originator  of  the  Associated 
Press  of  the  United  States.  He  adopted  the  carrier  pig^eons  for  that  purpose  in 
Boston  years  and  years  ago,  and  at  one  time  he  was  the  head  one,  as  Brother 
Marean  undoubtedly  recollects  himself,  although  he  is  not  quite  as  old  a  man  as 
Mr.  Craig  was  before  he  died. 

The  editor  of  the  only  morning  journal  in  one  of  the  largest  interior  citiee  in 
New  York  State  began  to  take  news  from  a  rival  company  and  refused  to  discon- 
tinue. The  Western  Union  complained  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  its  manager 
negotiated  with  the  publisher  of  an  evening  paper  to  run  a  morning  edition, 
pledging  him  free  and  exclusive  telegraphic  press  reports  for  a  year.  The  rebel- 
lious editor  quickly  yielded. 

And  even  at  this  late  date — last  month — Vice-President  Clark,  of  the  Western 
Union,  tells  this  commission  that  this  is  the  first  he  had  known  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  news  monopoly.  It  is  too  bad  about  him.  But  then  a  great 
many  of  his  statements  are  like  those  of  President  Green  and  other  Western 
Union  people  that  have  appeared  before  different  committees  on  this  subject. 
He  says  there  is  no  discrimination  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  telegi-aph  company, 
nor  does  he  know  of  any  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers.  Just  thmk  of  that  state- 
ment for  a  moment. 

How  does  Mr.  Clark  account  for  these  two  statements? 

Said  Mr.  Hubbard  to  the  Hill  committee: 

"  The  man  who  rules  the  Associated  Press  has  an  instrument  for  shaping  the 
opinions  of  the  miUions  which,  by  the  constancy  and  rapidity  of  its  action,  defies 
competition.  The  events  which  take  place  in  all  business,  political,  and  religious 
centers,  together  with  the  actions  of  public  men  and  their  imputed  motives,  are 
all  presented  simultaneously  to  the  public,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  this 
instrumentality.  The  agents  who  collect  the  news  respond  to  the  central  author- 
ity at  New  York,  and  are  subject  to  removal  at  its  pleaBnre.  Here  is  a  power 
g^reater  than  any  ever  wielded  by  the  French  Directory,  because  in  an  era  when 
public  opion  is  omnipotent,  it  can  give,  withhold,  or  color  the  information  which 
shapes  that  opinion.  It  may  impart  an  irresistible  power  to  the  caprice  of  an 
individual,  and  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  purest  public  man  may  be  fatally 
tainted  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  continent  by  a  midnight  dispatch.  It  is 
incompatible  with  public  safety  that  such  an  exclusive  power  to  speak  to  the 
whole  public  in  the  same  moment,  upon  every  subject,  and  thus  to  create  public 
opinion,  should  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  corporation." 

Before  the  Bingham  committee  Mr.  Thurber,  representing  the  national  board 
of  trade,  said  this  in  the  course  of  his  remarks: 

"  One  reason  why,  perhaps,  we  have  not  had  a  postal  telegraph  long  ago  has 
been  the  fact  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Associated  Press,  which  latter  corporation  has  daily  educated 
public  opinion  in  the  opposite  direction.  Mr.  Wiman  (a  Western  Union  director 
who  had  just  spoken)  is  evidently  a  fair  man,  but  unless  Mr.  Wiman  sees  to  it 
that  both  sides  of  this  question,  as  presented  here  to-day,  are  sent  out  with  equal 
fairness  over  the  wires,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  points  he  has  made  will  go 
flashing  out  to  all  parts  of  this  country,  and  that  all  those  that  have  been  made 
against  him  will  find  their  resting  place  only  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
national  board  of  trade." 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  other  gentlemen  who  have  made  statements  on  this 
subject,  some  of  them  even  stronger  than  these,  but  I  will  not  detain  you  longer 
at  this  time.  If  Vice-President  Clark  is  right  in  his  statement,  these  gentlemen 
evidently  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  I  presume,  however,  if  Mr. 
Clark  would  only  stop  for  a  moment  and  put  on  his  thinking  outfit,  he  might  have 
a  vague  recollection  that  there  was  just  a  little  discrimination  both  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  Union  and  the  Associat«d  Press. 

Again,  Vice-President  Clark  makes  a  very  "  fishy "  answer  to  some  questions 
propounded  to  him  while  before  this  commission  in  March.  He  was  asked  the 
question  if  it  was  true  that  his  company  keeps  out  of  use  some  of  the  best  inven- 
tions for  operating  the  telegraph.  Hi^  answer  was:  "  If  persons  who  make  that 
charge  will  kindly  name  the  apparatus,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  know  it." 
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He  was  also  asked  what  was  the  policy  of  his  company  in  reference  to  new 
inventionfl.  and  he  replied:  "To  develop  every  invention  that  it  can  lay  its  hand£ 
on  that  will  improve  the  service." 

It  seems  so  'foolish  that  a  gentleman  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  Clark  would  make 
such  a  statement  that  will  go  out  to  the  public.  He  must  have  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  the  general  public  to  think  for  one  moment  that  they  would  believe  the 
answers  that  he  makes  to  the  above  questions.  It  is  confidently  maintained  by 
those  having  personal  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  the  existing  tel- 
egraph companies  do  not  make  use  of  any  of  the  recent  improvements  in  telegra- 
phy, thereby  giving  the  people  the  benefit  of  a  cheax)er  and  quicker  service. 

I  was  invited  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  a  new  system,  and  I  am  confident  that, 
if  put  into  general  use  by  the  Government,  it  would  revolutionize  the  telegraph 
business  of  the  countiy.  This  system  is  more  simple  and  reliable  than  any  form 
of  the  Morse  system,  and  is  not  affected  by  wet  or  changeable  weather.  It  is 
called  Machine  Telegraphy,  and  has  ten  patents  ui>on  it. 

To  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  telegraph  and  make  it  eventually  a  part  of  the 
postal  system  (as  it  is  already  in  every  other  civilized  country  of  tne  world), 
two  conditions  are  necessary.  One  of  these  is  that  we  must  utilize  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present  the  natural  capacity  of  a  wire  for  carrying  electrical 
impulses.  Practically,  and  in  ordinary  circuits  of  300  to  600  miles,  the  limit  has 
been  demonsti-ated  to  be  about  400  impulses  per  second  by  the  Morse  system  sym- 
plex  to  1,000  by  the  Morse  quadruplex— equal  to  about  25  to  100  words  per  minute. 

By  the  Machine  system  the  Morse  system  can  be  more  than  doubled,  and  it  can 
be  operated  perfectly  in  the  heaviest  rain  storms  in  circuits  of  1,000  miles,  with 
15,0W  practical  electrical  impulses  per  second,  equal  to  1,000  words  per  minute. 
In  circuits  of  SOO  miles,  the  Machine  system  yields  80,000  practical  impulses  per 
second,  equal  to  3,000  words  per  minute.  Tnese  are,  of  course,  rates  of  speed 
strictly  mechanical,  and  utterly  beyond  the  capability  of  the  human  hand. 

It  is  evident,  then,  tha''  progress  lies  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  the  capacity  of 
wires,  or,  in  other  words,  in  making  one  wire,  operated  mechanically,  do  the  work 
of  20  to  50  unde.  manual  labor.  This  meauK  a  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
plant,  maintenance,  etc.,  aggregating  at  least  50  to  75  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  most  advantageous  telegraph  system  now  in  use. 

The  actual  cost  of  telegraphing  by  this  new  system,  all  things  fairly  considered, 
is  rather  less  than  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  necessary  expenses  of  the  best 
form  of  telegraphing  by  the  Morse  or  any  other  form  of  hand  telegraphy. 

With  this  system,  telegraphing  of  50  words  by  day  and  100  words  by  night  can 
be  afforded,  with  reasonable  support  from  the  puolic,  at  one-half  (or  less)  tie 
present  tariff  of  the  existing   telegraph  companies  for  telegi'aphing  10-word 


The  system  admits  of  an  endless  number  and  variety  of  cipher  forms,  whereby 
messages  or  letters  may  be  telegraphed  in  cipher  without  the  XKMsibility  of  trans- 
lation without  the  cipher  key. 

Should  any  interruptions  occur  in  the  line  while  messages  are  coining  over  the 
wire,  even  at  2,000  words  per  minute,  the  operators  in  charge  can,  by  means  of  a 
telephonic  attachment  to  the  wire  at  either  or  both  ends,  instantly  detect  the  loss 
of  a  single  letter  or  word  without  any  inspection  of  the  record. 

The  matter  to  be  telegraphed  by  this  system  must  first  be  perforated  upon  a 
machine.  These  machines  have  key  boards  like  those  of  typewriters,  and  are 
operated  with  equal  ease  and  speed. 

This  system  is  especially  adapted  to  newspaper  reporting  for  individual  journals 
or  associations  of  journals,  from  30,000  to  60,000  words  (depending  upon  the  length 
of  the  reports)  being  easily  telegraphed  over  one  wire  in  an  hour,  in  all  weather, 
in  any  circuit  of  1 ,000  miles,  twice  this  speed  being  assured  in  circuits  of  500 
miles.  In  circuits  of  3,000  mile  about  5(X)  words  per  minute  can  be  sent,  as  against 
60  words,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  the  present  hand  system  now  in  use. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  Government  that  persists  in  carrying  its  mails  by 
a  slow  conveyance  in  preference  to  a  fast  one.  No  valid  reason  can  be  advanced 
why  a  letter  should  be  delayed  27  hours  between  Washington  and  Chicago,  when 
it  can  be  telegraphed  and  delivered  by  a  postman  within  an  hour,  at  a  cost  of  26 
cents  per  100  words  by  day  or  200  words  by  night. 

The  change  from  train  to  the  telegraph  as  a  means  of  carrying  letters  is  quite 
imperative,  and  fully  as  warrantable,  as  was  the  substitution  of  the  train  for  ttie 
et^ecoach  many  years  ago. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  williiwness  of  the  public  to  pay  26  cents  to 
gain  27  hours  between  Washington  and  Chicago?  The  same  argument  maybe 
api>lied  to  the  mails  between  all  other  large  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
mails  between  Europe  and  China  could  be  telegraphed  between  New  York  and  San 
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Francisco,  effecting  a  saving  of  6  days.  Letters  for  towns  adjacent  to  the  large 
cities  throughout  the  country  could  be  telegraphed  to  the  nearest  point  reached 
by  the  Machine  system.  Newspaper  reports  would  all  go  by  this  system  on 
account  of  the  immense  decrease  in  cost  and  the  lightning  speed  of  transmission. 
Correspondence  generally  would  immediately  undergo  a  complete  change,  and 
the  public  would  at  once  begin  to  reap  the  advantages  of  letter  telegraphy,  which 
must  surely  come  through  Government  ownership  and  control  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  recent  improvements  in  Machine  telegraphy. 

The  above  system  has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  approved.  It  was  not  only 
operated  saccessfnlly  4  weeks  consecutively  over  a  wire  1,027  miles  long  between 
New  York  and  CSiicago,  but  it  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  eminently  successful 
practical  teste  by  experts.  Every  claim  made  for  it  can  thus  be  verified  by  incon- 
trovertible proofs.  We  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have  a  joint  committee 
api>ointed  from  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  investigate  all  improvements  in 
Machine  telegraphy,  and  to  report  the  result  of  said  investigation  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  all  bosh  what  Mr.  Clark  says  in  regard  to  recent  inventions.  The  Western 
Union  is  not  favorable  to  new  inventions,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
man  to  have  a  new  invention  tried  by  the  Western  Union.  A  man  goes  to  the 
Western  Union  and  says:  "  I  have  a  new  invention;  I  want  you  to  try  it." 

The  Western  Union  says,  "  Will  you  give  it  to  me?" 

"No." 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  control?  " 

"No." 

"Then  yon  cant  try  it." 

Whether  that  invention  is  a  valuable  one  or  not  nobody  can  tell. 

There  are  plenty  of  improvements  in  recent  years  in  telegraphy,  as  anyone  can 
find  out  if  he  will  read  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  Patent  Office  regularly,  but  the 
existing  companies  secure  them  by  purchase  (I  don't  mean  that  they  secure  all  of 
them,  for  if  it  be  one  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  they  will  not  bother  with  it)  and 
at  once  lock  them  up  in  their  safes  and  thereby  deprive  the  public  of  the  great 
benefits  that  they  would  reap  if  they  were  put  mto  general  use.  If  the  existing 
telegraph  companies  would  put  in  use  some  of  the  recent  improvements  they  now 
Xxjssess,  there  would  be  such  a  howl  from  the  public  at.  large  for  cheaper  tolls 
that  the  companies  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  tariff  more  than  one-half  of 
the  present  rate,  and  thereby  cut  off  their  enormous  dividends. 

No;  they  do  not  intend  to  use  them  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  They  would 
rather  have  their  large  dividend  and  continue  with  their  power  to  rob  at  their 
pleasure  by  unreasonable  charges  all  those  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  tele- 
graph. Aje  not  the  people  of  this  country  as  capable  of  conducting  a  Gtovem- 
ment-owned  telegraph  as  those  of  all  European  countries?  A  vast  majority  of 
the  public  demands  that  a  business  which  touches  the  press,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  and  the  commercial  operations  of  the  entire  nation  at  almost  every 
point  should  no  longer  remain  in  private  hands. 

The  International  Typographical  Union,  which  I  represent,  is  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control  the  telegraph  in  order  that  its  membership  may  be  benefited. 
As  I  said  before,  we  have  a  selfish  motive.  If  these  twin  monopolies  are  destroyed, 
all  the  papers  throughout  the  land  will  be  able  to  get  the  press  reports  on  even 
terms.  If  the  Government  reassumes  the  operation  of  the  telegraph  it  will  at 
once  adopt  some  one  of  the  recent  inventions  similar  to  machine  telegraphy,  and 
can  offer  the  existing  press  associations  low  rates — not  more  than  one-half  what 
they  are  now — and  still  have  a  revenue  to  the  Government,  with  the  promise  that 
they  will  allow  any  and  all  papers  to  have  the  service  on  equal  terms.  That  is 
the  main  thing  that  my  organization  is  striving  for.  And  I  know,  and  you  know, 
if  the  Government  adopts  this  course  it  will  not  do  as  the  Western  Union  is  doing. 
It  will  at  once  put  into  general  use  some  of  the  recent  inventions  whereby  it  can 
furnish  the  service  at  greatly  reduced  rates  over  what  they  are  to-day.  There 
are  more  ways  than  one  of  killing  a  dog.  The  press  associations  will  stick  to  the 
Western  Umon  until  they  see  something  cheaper,  and  then  they  will  be  willing 
to  drop  it.  They  are  afraid  to  say  anything  at  the  present  time.  The  Western 
Union  holds  them  under  its  thumb  and  has  dictated  to  them  for  years,  and  stiU 
Mr.  Clark,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union,  comes  before  this  commission 
and  makes  the  statement  that  the  Western  Union  never  did  discriminate,  and 
tiiat  he  never  Knew  that  the  Associated  Press  was  a  monopoly  and  that  it  dis- 
criminated. God  knows  that  it  is  its  stock  in  trade  to  discriminate.  If  it  did 
not,  the  organization  which  I  am  representing  here  to-day  would  not  be  tnalring 
the  fight  it  has  made  for  several  years. 
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I  hope  this  commission  will  consider  well  all  the  argnments,  pro  and  con,  on  this 
subject,  and  tmst  that  it  will  see  its  way  clear  to  recommend  to  Congress  this 
coming  session  that  a  special  committee  of  6  Senators  and  5  Representatives  be 
appointed  to  investigate  recent  improvements  in  telegraphy,  alid  to  report  the 
result  of  snch  investigation  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter.  This  much  I  do 
hope  this  commission  will  do.  The  Western  Union  would  not  refuse  to  hire  that 
committee  a  line  in  order  to  try  inventions,  which  they  most  assuredly  would  do 
with  a  private  citizen. 

With  this  I  conclude  my  general  statement. 

I  have  s  statement  as  regards  this  machine  telegraphy,  the  cost  of  a  line  from 
Washington  to  New  York;  that  is,  the  expense  of  a  fine  carrying  280,000  words 
daily  and  nightly  per  month,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  line. 

(Beading:)  ''The  actual  cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  telegraphing  280,000 
words,  daily  or  nightly,  between  New  York  and  Washing^n  would  De,  ezclosive 
of  the  cost  of  line: 

23  perforators,  working  7  hours  daily,  at  |30  per  month $18,820 

27  copyists,  at  $50 - 16,600 

Telegraph  x>aper,  at  6  cents  per  1,000  words 6,096 

4  telegraphers,  at  $80 8,840 

2  helpers,  at  $20 480 

Rent  of  4  offices 6,800 

Fuel,  lights,  etc 1,000 

Stationery  and  incidentals 1, 000 

Total  cost 46,236 

"Or  5  cents  for  100  words — one-half  mill  per  word." 

[The  witness  thereupon  produced  certain  pax>ers  bearing  upon  the  question  in 
hand,  which  are  printed  as  an  exhibit  at  the  <Hose  of  his  testimony.! 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  claimed  in  your  statement,  if  I  understand 
it  correctly,  that  the  telegraphic  service  in  foreign  countries  is  cheaper  than  the 
service  given  in  the  United  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  evidence  given  to  this  commission,  considering  the  extent  of  territory  and 
the  fact  that  only  tne  bare  messap^e  is  paid  for  here  and  not  the  address  and  sig- 
nature, is  that  the  difference  is  m  favor  of  the  United  States.  Have  you  gone 
into  a  comparison  on  that  basis? — A.  They  do.  charge  over  there  and  we  do  not 
here,  but  tne  limit  of  messages  generally  falls  below  10  words,  and  they  are  based 
upon  a  cent  a  word.  For  instance,  in  England  1  cent  a  word,  and  the  charge 
would  bring  it  up  to  about  15  cents  for  15  words.  That  would  take  in  the  address 
and  the  signature,  while  in  this  country,  of  course,  they  only  charge  for  the 
bare  message,  which  would  be  10  words  or  less,  not  counting  the  signature.  But 
taking  it  right  through  and  through,  it  will  even  itself  up  year  in  and  year  out, 
month  in  and  month  out.  It  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  it  is  here.  They  do  not 
consider  distances  over  there,  and  we  should  not  here.  I  believe  that  the  same 
system  should  prevail  here  that  prevails  there,  the  same  thing  that  pertains  to  our 
Post-offlce  Department ;  that  there  ought  to  be  a  uniform  rate  for  messages  through- 
out this  coxmtry.  While  lots  of  people  that  are  advocating  Government  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  the  telegraph,  some  advocate  a  uniform  rate  between  certain 
sections,  and  then  from  that  another  uniform  rate,  so  that  everybody  could  know 
what  the  rates  would  be.  And  I  do  believe  that  if  the  Government  owned  and 
controlled  and  operated  the  telegraph  of  this  country  and  adopted  some  of  the 
recent  inventions — there  may  be  something  a  g^eat  deal  better  than  this  Ander- 
son's machine  telegraph — they  could  reduce  the  rate  so  they  could  make  it  a  uni- 
form rate  throughout  this  country. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  attention  to  the  zone  system  of  telegraphy?— A.  No; 
not  recently.  A  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  more  actively  engaged  at  this  mat- 
ter than  we  are  now,  when  we  were  more  in  touch  with  it,  we  did  have  the  zone 
part  down,  but  I  could  not  explain  that  satisfactorily  now. 

Q.  Your  idea,  if  I  catch  it,  then,  is  that  the  distance  should  not  be  considered 
in  telegraphy  any  more  than  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  Is  that  it? — A.  Yes; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  telegraph  company  have  their  lines  up  from  Maine  to 
CaUfomia.  They  hire  their  operators  for  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  those  opera- 
tors are  supposed  to  get  their  pay,  although  it  is  meager,  whether  they  work  or 
play;  and  it  does  not  cost  the  Western  Union  Company  or  any  other  company, 
nor  tiie  Gtovemment,  if  it  took  hold  of  it,  one  cent  more  to  send  a  message  from 
here  to  San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  they  say  so,  than  it  would  to  send  one 
from  here  to  Alexandria.    The  wires  are  up  and  are  in  working  order,  and  they 
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make  it  pay.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  telegraph  bnsiness  of  this  country  Is 
done  within  a  radius  of  a  thoosand  miles  of  New  York,  and  those  rates  will  p&y 
what  they  call  the  long  hanl.    The  short  haul  will  pay  for  the  long  haul. 

Q.  You  have  made  certain  statements  in  direct  opposition  to  certain  statements 
made  by  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  The  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  if  I  remem- 
ber, presented  certain  tables  or  statements  to  substantiate  their  claims.  Have 
yon  any  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claims  you  make  further  than  what  is  given 
here  in  your  statement? — A.  I  have  not  anything  here  with  me. 

Q.  It  18  probably  well  that  something  of  that  sort  should  be  submitted. — ^A.  You 
say  that  they  have  some  statements? 

Q.  They  disclaim  anv  discrimination,  and  they  positively  state  that  all  parties 
are  served  under  equal  circumstances  with  eqaal  service. — A.  And  that  there  is 
no  monoiwly  in  the  new  service?  That  is  our  main  point;  that  is  our  committee's 
main  point. 

Q.  The^  claim  that  there  is  no  preference  ^ven  to  any  combination  that  would 
not  be  given  to  any  other  combination  or  individuals  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  that  equal  service  is  offered  to  everybody  now  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances.— A.  But  it  is  known,  as  I  say  in  my  statement,  that  just  as  soon  as 
you  would  start  to  organize  a  company,  just  so  soon  you  would  find  out  the  stomp 
you  were  running  against.  If  I  was  worth  $2,000,000  and  wanted  to  start  a  news- 
paper in  Washington,  I  could  not  get  the  press  news;  I  would  have  to  get  specials, 
and  the  expense  would  be  so  far  greater  than  the  others  that  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  me.  I  could  not  get  the  press  association  dispatches  unless  the  papers  here 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  papers  here  are  combined  together  and  agi-ee  not  to  do  it; 
whereas  if  the  Government  should  own  and  control  the  telegraph  and  reduce  the 
rates  and  say,  "  Here,  we  will  give  yon  these  sx>ecial  rates  if  your  organization 
will  give  the  same  reports  to  any  and  all  papers  on  equal  terms,"  they  would  all 
come  to  it;  they  would  leave  the  Western  Union,  but  they  are  afraid  to  leave  it 
now. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  Illinois  decision  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  v.  The 
Associated  Press?  Was  not  that  to  the  effect  that  the  Associated  Press  should 
serve  all  papers  alike? — ^A.  They  do  not  serve  them  all.  If  Mr.  Harris  and  myself 
should  start  a  paper  here,  we  could  not  get  the  service  of  the  press  unless  the 
other  papers  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  Was  not  that  decision  in  Illinois  directly  in  opposition  to  your  statement? — 
A.  Yes,  but  the  Inter-Ocean  case  was  a  peculiar  one.  but  it  does  not  work  out. 
As  1  said,  if  we  should  start  our  plant  in  any  city  in  this  country  where  the  asso- 
ciation has  a  foothold,  we  can  not  get  the  press  dispatches  unlesa  we  get  the  con- 
sent of  the  established  papers. 

Q.  The  Inter-Ocean  forced  the  Associated  Press  to  give  it  the  dispatehes,  did  it 
not? — ^A.  It  is  said  that  it  did.  Of  course,  there  are  peculiar  innnences  which 
come  up  in  different  sections  of  the  country  that  make  things  come  around  some- 
times to  your  way  of  thinking. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  know  something  more  about  this  machine 
system  and  who  controls  it;  who  owns  it  at  the  present  time,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  get  possession  of  it? — A.  That  would  be  rather  a  hard  matter  for  me 
to  state  who  owns  it.    I  have  an  idea  that  the  Western  Union  owns  it  to-day. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw  this  system  in  operation? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  LiTCHMiLN.)  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  no  other  press  association 
except  the  Associated  Press? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  believe  there  are  8  of  them. 

S.  What  are  they? — A.  Associated  Press,  Scripps-McRae,  and  Laffan  Bureau. 
.  Then  there  are  other  combinations  that  are  receiving  the  news? — A.  Yes; 
but  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  Associated  Press.  The  Associated  Press  is  the 
father  of  them  all.    They  are  the  whole  shooting  match  of  this  country. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  question  I  wanted  to  bring  up.  Now,  Major,  as  I  have  got 
to  go,  will  you  kindly  take  charge  of  the  committee? 

The  Witness.  In  connection  with  what  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  me  here,  I  will 
read  a  little  document  that  I  have  and  also  a  letter  following  it,  without  giving 
the  names;  I  do  not  desire  to  give  the  names. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  You  ought  to  give  the  names,  if  you  give  it  at  all. 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  you  the  answer 

Mr.  Farquhar  (interrupting).  We  do  not  care  about  the  matter  as  to  whom 
'it  is  addressed,  if  you  will  omy  give  the  signature  of  the  man  who  makes  the 
Statement. 
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The  Witness.  It  is  addressed  to  me.    I  do  not  hold  back  my  name.    (Reading:) 

"New  York,  February  18,  1895. 
A.  L.  Bamdall, 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Oovemment  Ownership  and  QoTitrol  of  Telegraphs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"  SiB:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  at  our  interview  of  to-day  asking  as  to  what  my 
position  would  oe  regarding  the  disposal  of  machine  telegraphy  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  about  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  Congn^ess  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  committee  to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  merits  of  this  system, 
and  to  preclude  the  premature  disposition  of  these  patents,  thus  rendering  abortive 
all  efforts  heretofore  made  or  to  be  made  by  your  association  looking  to  Govemment 
control  of  telegn^aphs,  I  would  say  that  my  plain  duty  in  the  premises,  as  I  fully 
explained  to  you,  is  an  absolute  disposition  of  all  these  patents  to  the  highest 
bidder;  but  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  union  as  represented  by  you  has  done 
much  preliminary  work,  and  in  view  of  the  possible  passage  of  such  a  resolution 
by  this  Congress,  I  am  willing  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  reasonable  way  con- 
sistent with  the  position  I  am  obliged  to  take. 

"As  I  understand  the  situation,  if  this  resolution  is  adopted  by  either  or  both 
Houses,  your  union  will  urge  that  control  of  a  wire  be  obtained  by  contract  or 
otherwise  between  New  York  and  Washington,  and  a  series  of  very  exhaustive 
tests  of  this  system  undertaken,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  eventually  from  this 
committee  a  report  favoring  the  position  of  your  association,  viz,  that  this  system 
should  be  owned  by,  or  at  least  controlled  by  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  to  you  now  that  if  you  succeed  in  passing  this  resolution  and  obtain 
control  of  a  wire,  and  will  promptly  proceed  to  the  making  of  these  tests  (which 
must  be  exhaustive  in  everv  particular),  I  will  lock  up  any  disposition  of  these 
patents  during  the  term  of  the  coming  Congress,  but  no  longer,  reserving  the 
right,  however,  if  circumstances  x>eniiit  to  dispose  of  these  patents  to  anyone  who 
may  bid  for  the  same,  with  a  reserving  clause  that  whoever  takes  the  title  to  the 
same  is  precluded  from  transferring  them  to  an^  existing  telegraph  company; 
and  that  they  shall  execute  an  agreement  to  put  this  system  in  public  use  as  rap- 
idly as  they  consistently  can.  But  no  disposition  of  these  patents  during  this 
period  shall  be  entertained  or  consummated  by  me  until  ample  notice  has  been 
given  to  your  association  of  my  intention. 

"  I  confess  frankly  to  having  no  special  interest  in  the  aim  and  object  of  your 
committee  in  this  matter,  but  if  this  resolution  is  passed  you  can  further  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  your  association  in  no  better  way  than  Dy  entertaining  the 
proposition  I  made  to  vou  of  taking  an  option  on  these  patents,  either  in  the  name 
of  your  association  or  by  such  parties  as  your  association  can  control,  to  purchase 
ihem  at  a  fixed  sum  and  thereby  have  absolute  control  of  the  entire  system  in 
TOUT  own  hands  to  use  and  dispose  of  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  to  the 
beet  interests  of  those  whom  yon  represent. 

"Very  truly,  etc.,  W.  L.  Craio,  Executor. 

"  P.  S. — This  letter  is  merely  an  index  to  the  present  situation,  as  I  understand 
it,  previous  to  the  introduction  or  passage  of  any  resolution  in  Congress.  In  case 
the  resolution  is  passed,  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  a  legal  document  should 
be  executed  by  us  upon  terms  that  are  mutually  satisfactory,  with  an  absolute 
condition  that  pending  a  report  and  a  final  disposition  of  the  same  in  the  Fifty- 
fourth  Congress,  no  sale  or  disx)osition  of  the  patents  should  be  i>ermitted." 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  was  evidentiy  written  by  the  x>axty  who  had  con- 
trol of  that  patent  there  as  owner  of  it? — A.  He  was  executor. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  i)arty  is  known? — A.  No  doubt 
that  Brother  Marean  (Washington  manager  of  the  Western  Union)  knows  it. 

Q.  Why  not  give  it  to  the  commission?  Are  you  violating  any  confidence? — 
A.  No:  his  name  is  W.  L.  Craig,  son  of  the  old  gentleman. 

A  second  letter  is  as  follows  [reading] : 

"  New  Yoke,  F^mtary  g?,  1896. 
"A.  L.  Randall,  Esq., 

"616  First  street  NE.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  your  return  from  Washing^n,  and 
can  onlv  trust  that  you  reached  there  safely.  There  are  parties  here  that 
approached  me  yesterday  in  the  matter  of  this  machine  telegrapn,  but  whom  they 
represent  and  whether  outsiders  or  some  existing  telegraph  company  I  can  not  say. 
Upon  my  notifying  them  that  I  could  entertain  no  proposition  until  after  the  15th 
of  March,  they  returned  to-day  and  were  quite  persistent  in  their  endeavors  to 
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find  out  what,  If  any,  programme  I  had  in  view.  1  hop«  that  you  may  be  sac- 
cessfnl  in  this  matter,  and  I  wish  very  much  that  yoa  would  wire  me  of  the 
result,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  not  later  than  the  day  Congress 
adjourns. 

"  Very  truly,  W.  L.  Craig,  Executor." 

I  think  I  wrote  the  gentleman  a  letter  about  a  mcmth  later  than  that,  and  he 

wrote  me  that  he  thou^t  that  a  campaign  of  education  was  too slow  for  him, 

and  he  was  willing  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  Then  I  wrote  to  him  about  a 
month  after  that  again  on  the  same  subject  in  a  different  way,  but  I  was  com- 

gletely  snubbed;  I  never  had  an  answer.    I  have  met  the  gentleman  twice,  and 
e  is  head  man  of  the  health  department  of  New  York  City. 

Q.  You  say  you  believe  the  western  Union  probably  owns  this  patent? — A. 
I  believe  honestly,  but  I  can  not  prove  it.  Mr  ..Craig  said  to  me:  "  Mr.  Randall, 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  anything  my  father  had  to  do  with  this,  and  I  will  sell 
this  to  the  man  that  wiU  give  me  the  most;  and  as  quick  as  he  can  give  it,  he  will 
get  it." 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Who  was  the  inventor  of  this  system?— A.  Anderson 
was  tne  inventor.  Mr.  Anderson  is  dead.  His  wife  owns  a  third  interest,  and 
D.  H.  Craig  furnished  the  money  and  got  the  controlling  interest,  and  this  is  Mr. 
Craig's  son  who  is  executor  and  has  charge  of  it. 

Q.  How  complete  are  the  patents  on  this  telegraph? — A.  The  last  of  10  patents 
was  issued  in  1895.  To  use  tne  slang  phrase,  it  is  a  "lulu  bird."  After  I  returned 
from  New  York  I  took  occasion  to  hunt  up  Brother  Marean  at  his  house  where 
he  would  have  plenty  of  time.  I  took  this  matter  to  show  it  to  him  one  ni^ht 
about  10  o'clock  [producing  paper] .  There  is  the  one.  That  is  the  perforation 
of  a  message  that  I  dictated  over  an  artificial  circuit  to  the  president  of  our  inter- 
national body.  Of  course,  you  can  not  read  it.  That  is  the  perforated  part,  Emd 
that  is  the  way  that  came  on  the  other  end  in  the  Morse  characters  [producing 
book  and  showing  diagram] .  This  is  the  instrument  here.  There  is  the  trans- 
mitter. You  perforate  here  with  the  machine  like  a  typewriter  and  you  use  it  the 
same  way,  and  it  unrolls  from  a  roll  and  rolls  up  as  it  is  perforated,  just  as  this 
matter  is  here,  and  as  soon  as  you  get  through  with  your  message  you  put  it  up 
under  this  part  here.  What  I  saw  was  on  an  artificial  circuit,  but  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  experts  that  saw  this  work  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  saw  it  do  a  thousand  words  a  minute.  That  is  the  receiver  over 
there.  I  stood  right  there  and  watched  that;  it  was  about  as  far  as  from  here  to 
Mr.  Kennedy  from  me  to  the  transmitter.  That  was  no  longer  than  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Well,  to  sum  up  on  this  Anderson  patent,  then,  does 
the  International  Typographical  Union  or  your  committee  intend  to  take  any  fur- 
ther action  before  Congress  about  this  Anderson  patent? — A.  Our  idea  was  that 
if  we  could  get  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  and  appoint  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate this  system  that  we  would  go  to  the  Western  Union  and  hire  a  wire.  I  went 
to  Brother  Marean  in  1895  and  asked  him  the  price  of  a  wire  from  here  to  New 
York,  and  I  found  I  could  not  get  it  unless  I  used  his  instrument;  could  not  secure 
it  with  any  other  instrument.  We  were  going  to  attempt  to  form  a  little  press 
association  to  run  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  and  educating  the 
people  in  machine  telegraphy,  and  thought  we  could  get  enough  news  to  drop  off 
at  Wilmington,  Philadelphia,  and  Trenton  to  contribute  to  the  extension  of  this 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  we  would  have  it  in  effect  so  that  everybody  would 
come  to  see  it  and  give  it  a  little  showing  through  the  country.  That  was  onr 
obiect.  But  Mr.  Marean  said  no;  that  if  we  did  not  use  his  instruments  he  would 
refuse  to  give  us  a  wire. 

Mr.  Marean.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct,  because  I  know  our  leased  wires  are 
used  for  those  purposes. 

The  Witness.  Oh,  no;  I  am  talking  honestly  about  what  you  told  me  down  in 
your  telegraph  ofiBce  in  1895.    Do  you  not  recollect? 

Mr.  Marean.  We  lease  wires  for  doing  business  in  competition  with  the  others. 

The  Witness.  Did  you  not  tell  me  I  could  not  put  any  instruments  but  your 
own  on  that?    You  have  forgotten  that. 

Mr.  Marban.  There  was  a  company  that  Abner  McKinley  was  connected  with 
for  a  few  months- 

Th 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  present  operation  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph,  the  rate  now  is  speeded  up  to  60  words  a  minute?— A.  That  is  their 
hi^est  limit  when  they  use  the  Wheatstone. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  oj  _ 
present  plan?— A.  No;  there  is  not  unless  they'adopt  some  other  invention. 


The  Witness.  I  have  seen  that  worked,  too. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  present 
sfegraph,  the  rate  now  is  speeded  up  to  60  wi 
^est  limit  when  they  use  the  Wheatstone. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  then,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  of  more  sx)eed  under  the 

ivention. 
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Q.  Then  your  idea  is  that  yon  see  in  these  patents  a  speedier  system  and  one 
ioBt  bs  accnrate  as  the  Wheatstone  if  applied.  Bat  you  have  no  positiye  practical 
knowledge,  have  you,  that  this  Anderson  system  can  be  adopted  by  the  Western 
Union? — A.  I  have  only  experts'  testimony.  I  have  experts'  testimony  that  gave 
it  a  trial  for  one  month  between  New  York  and  Chicago;  that  is  all.  I  will  sub- 
mit that  report;  but  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  the  press  reports  they  do  not  use 
this  tape  here  [indicating] .  They  take  a  page  length,  line  under  line.  That  was 
done  on  the  same  machine,  and  it  can  be  done  on  the  same  straight  line,  and  for 

Seas  reports,  all  that  the  compositor  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  learn  the 
orse  alphabet.  Then  he  could  set  it  up  better  than  he  could  with  the  ordinary 
manuscript,  and  he  could  set  it  np  without  making  an  error.  'When  the  papers 
adopted  the  type-setting  machines  every  compositor  had  to  learn  to  operate  them, 
and  it  would  not  be  any  more  for  him  to  learn  this  than  to  learn  the  keys  on  the 
board,  and  after  the  printers  once  learned  it  they  would  have  it  down.  Mr. 
Marean,  have  you  seen  that? 

Mr.  Markan.  That  would  not  permit  the  telegraphic  editing  of  the  diax>atchee. 

The  WiTKESB.  He  can  edit  that  the  same  as  any  copy;  he  can  cut  out  there,  and 
be  can  take  it  and  write  it  there  either  way — scratch  out  or  add  to.  That  would 
not  interfere.  That  can  be  used  in  case  of  press  reports,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
any  expense  to  copy  it  to  the  Government  or  the'Westem  Union  if  they  would  put 
that  system  in  effect — if  they  had  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  found  out  whether  under  the  present  plan  of  the 
Western  Union  they  can  cheapen  their  tariff? — A.  They  coula  cheapen  it.  Yon 
mean  with  the  systems  that  they  are  using? 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  exactly  as  it  standH. — A.  The  ones  that  they  are  using  and  not 
the  ones  that  they  have  locked  up? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  That  is  a  matter  of  their  own.    I  can  not  tell  that  and  you  can  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  present  limits? — A.  Oh,  60  words  a  minute  is  the  extreme thej 
can  go  with  the  modes  they  use  at  the  present  time.  That  is  the  extreme  limit 
they  can  go.  They  fall  down  to  15  and  25  words,  but  with  circumstances  and 
weather  favorable  they  can  go  to  60  words  with  the  Wheatstone  patent. 

Q.  Would  you  say  with  the  present  system  their  rates  are  reasonable,  consider- 
ing the  exx)ense  of  operating  their  present  lines? — A.  No;  certainly  I  donot.  The 
trouble  is,  they  have  ^ot  to  keep  up  all  this  watered  stock,  to  strike  a  dividend, 
and  if  they  would  eliminate  the  water,  they  would  make  more  money.  They  are 
making  mone^  anyway  with  the  water,  but  I  am  claiming  if  they  would  nae  some 
of  the  recent  mventions,  they  could  make  considerable  reduction  both  in  commer- 
cial and  press  reports. 

Q.  What  connection  liave  these  pre^s  associations  with  the  Western  Union;  any 
at  all,  or  are  they  just  separate  commercial  bodies? — ^A.  There  is  a  deal  there  we 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know? — ^A.  We  do  not  know;  no.  We  have  ideas,  of  course,  but 
that  is  not  what  you  want  to  get — our  ideas. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  country  press  being  able  to  get  these  dispatches,  even 
weekly  papers,  the  day  of  pubhcation,  the  latest  dispatches.  Who  would  collect 
those  dispatches? — A.  The  statement  I  made  was  that  if  the  Gk>vemment  took  this 
machine  telegraph  system  or  some  other  recent  ones  that  were  better — but  even 
though  they  were  t  j  take  that  and  make  a  proposition  to  the  Associated  Press  to 
cut  rates  down  to  so  much,  naming  a  figure  where  it  could  be  almost  half  a  mill, 
providing  that  association  should  give  all  newspapers,  daUies  and  weeklies, 
throughout  the  leng^th  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  the  same  news  on  equal 
terms,  the  Associated  Press  would  accept  the  arrangement,  and  by  affecting  this 
change  we  would  break  up  that  twin  monopoly,  as  it  now  exists,  as  I  believe, 
between  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  still  maintain  and  keep  up  the  Associated  Press 
service  only  at  a  cheaper  rate  on  account  of  cheaper  appliances? — A.  It  would  not 
be  a  monopoly  then;  everybody  could  get  it.  If  I  was  out  in  a  country  town 
between  here  and  Alexandria  and  had  a  dry-goods  box  and  an  Army  press  I  could 
get  as  many  words  as  I  desired  and  pay  the  same  rate  I  would  pay  between  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  is  the  same  contention  of  that  legislative  committee, 
that  they  shall  furnish  them  service  at  a  cheap,  reasonable  rate  so  that  general 
intelligence,  market  reports,  and  everything  of  that  kind  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
newspapers  at  a  mucn  cheaper  rate  than  they  get  it  now?  Practically  that  is 
where  you  stand. — A.  That  is  what  my  committee  is  in  existence  for. 

y.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  any  new  paper  to  get  into  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  city  of  Washington?— A.  None  can  get  in. 

Q.  Provided  the  association  were  willing  to  let  you  in,  I  mean. — ^A.  No;  I  do 
not  know. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  privilege  waB  ever  offered  to  yon  for? — A.  We  tried 
to  get  it  when  we  started  the  Times.  The  Times  was  started  here  by  our  local 
or^nization.  I  was  chairman  of  the  mass  meeting  that  brought  thatpaper  into 
existence,  and  appointed  the  first  committee  on  ways  and  means.  We  tried  to 
get  the  telegraph  news  and  we  could  not.  At  that  time  there  was  a  fight,  fortu- 
nately, between  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press.  The  Star  bad  both 
concessions  and  for  both  morning  and  evening.  They  did  not  use  the  momiog 
concession,  and  gave  it  to  us  and  let  us  use  the  matter.  We  got  the  matter  as 
long  as  we  had  the  morning  Times,  but  when  we  started  the  evening  Times  they 
slrat  OS  oat. 

Q.  At  what  rate  did  yon  get  in? — A.  They  paid  $26  a  night  as  long  as  they  used 
the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Yon  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  much  it  takes  to 
get  into  the  association  in  other  cities?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  I  do  not  recollect  now,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  heard 
was  true  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  not  get  news  service  of  any  kind  unless  those 
that  are  in  the  local  membership  vote  you  in? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  understood; 
you  have  got  to  ^et  in  that  way. 

Q.  It  is  exclusive? — ^A.  Yes.  If  the  Star  and  the  Post  say  you  can  not  come  in 
here,  yot  can  not  come  in  here;  you  can  not  come  in  here  either  morning  or 
afternoon.    You  can  get  specials. 

Q.  The  local  papers  have  the  right  to  name  their  own  terms? — ^A.  As  far  as  I 
know  they  have  the  right  to  name  the  terms.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  name 
the  prices  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  they  name  them,  or  ever  have  named  them? — 
A.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  do. 

Q.  Does  the  Associated  Press  in  some  capacity  name  the  terms,  whether  in  the 
local  committee  or  in  the  general  committee? — A.  That  I  could  not  answer  x>08i- 
tively;  I  could  not  answer  that  positively.    I  think  it  is  done  both  ways. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  a  round  sum  at  all,  or  any  proposition  that  has  been 
offered  to  get  into  this  association  and  which  has  failea,  could  you? — A.  No;  the 
time  we  started  the  Times  we  did  not  make  up  any  round  sum.  Printers  as  a 
general  thing  have  not  a  surplus  of  money,  and  they  did,not  have  any  big  money 
to  pay  out  on  any  such  matter.  We  went  there  to  try  and  get  the  telegraph 
news  and  we  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  report  until  they  made  it  an  evening 
paper,  and  when  they  made  it  an  evening  paper  then  the  Star  shut  us  out. 

Q.  The  case  stands  in  this  way,  then.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  furnishes 
the  lines  for  carrying  the  information;  the  Associated  Press  assembles  or  collects 
that  information,  and  ai^one  going  into  the  newspaper  business  has  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Associated  Press  before  he  gets  any  of  that  news? — ^A.  Yes;  and  it 
has  been  proved. 

<^.  And  you  say  that  the  conditions  and  the  rates  in  these  local  associations  in 
cities  are  such  that  it  would  cost  a  man  as  much  to  get  into  the  association  as  to 
start  his  newspaper? — ^A.  Yes;  but  in  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  cases  they  would 
not  give  you  a  show  even  if  you  would  raise  the  money. 

Q.  But  if  they  would? — A.  It  would  be  too  large  for  a  man  unless  he  had  a  large 
surplus  to  go  in — and  another  thing  with  the  Associated  Press,  it  has  been  proven 
before  committees  of  Congfress,  and  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that  if  one 
paper  should  get  to  advocating  postal  telegraph  and  Government  ownership  and 
control  of  the  telegraph  in  different  branches  that  the  Western  Union  would  take 
and  put  the  screws  down  on  the  paper,  and  say,  "  Here,  if  you  do  not  stop  that  we 
will  take  the  news  away  from  you."  And  the  paper  would  stop.  I  have  heard 
of  lots  of  cases  of  that  kind,  but  this  I  know  to  be  a  fact.  A  certain  correspondent 
was  sending  matter  to  a  paper  of  his,  and  it  happened  to  be  that  he  had  been  drop- 
ping in  and  giving  his  matter  to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company.  It  was  only  a 
few  days  until  the  Western  Union  came  soliciting  his  matter,  and  wanted  him  to 
give  them  half  of  it.  He  told  them  no;  that  the  Postal  suited  him  better  because 
it  was  handier,  and  he  said,  "  I  guess  I  will  keep  right  on  with  the  Postal."  Well, 
it  was  only  a  few  days,  as  I  recollect,  that  this  correspondent  was  notified  from 
headquarters  that  "  You  must  give  the  Western  Union  half  of  your  work  from 
this  paper."  They  put  the  screws  to  him.  It  was  not  but  a  little  while  longer 
that  he  got  a  notice  from  headquarters  again,  sajdng,  "You  must  give  all  your 
work  to  the  Western  Union."  Put  the  screws  to  them  again.  And  that  is  the 
way  they  have  done  to  papers  to  crowd  them  out  and  pusn  them  down — pai)ers 
that  have  been  advocating  Government  telegraph  in  some  form  or  other. 
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Q.  Do  yoQ  know  whether  the  rates  to  other  associationB  than  the  Associated 
Press  are  the  same — that  is,  that  they  give  equally  as  good  rates,  for  instancQ,  to 
the  Scrippa-McRae? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Or  the  Laffan  Bureau? — A.  I  do  not  know;  they  keep  their  dealings  to  them- 
selves. 

Q.  What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  of  the  laid-by  messages — whether 
the  laying  by  of  domestic  or  family  or  general  messages  is  done  purposely  to  let 
through  commercial  or  brokerage  messages  have  precedence? — A.  In  answer  to 
that  question,  take  the  business  centers  like  New  York  and  Chicago  and  places  of 
that  kind.  Between  9  o'clock  and  3  the  work  of  the  brokers  and  speculators  gen- 
erally is  tremendous.  The  Western  Union  is  in  this  business  for  money.  We 
have  got  to  bear  that  in  mind.  They  are  lending  their  wires  to  anybody  for 
money,  and  they  lease  the  wires  between  those  hours.  They  own  those  wires, 
but  the  brokers  and  speculators  do  not  have  those  wires  as  a  general  thinfr  after 
8  p.  m.  They  use  them  between  9  and  3  p.  m.,  and  the  other  wires  that  are  not 
leased  to  those  brokers  are  overcrowded  and  the  messages  have  got  to  lay  by;  and 
as  soon  as  3  p.  m.  arrives  and  the  brokers'  lease  runs  out  for  that  day  they  man 
the  wires  and  they  unload  those  desks  which  were  full  of  matter,  ordering  them 
to  take  their  turn.  Just  like  I  saw  in  some  statement  before  the  House  Post-OfBce 
and  Post-Roads  Committee  several  years  ago,  where  some  gentleman — it  gave  his 
name,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  now — telegraphed  from  New  York  City  to  Ter- 
rence  V.  Powderly  at  Scranton  that  he  would  be  there  at  11  o'clock  that  evening, 
and  he  left  New  York  about  80  minutes  after  he  telegraphed.  He  got  to  Terrence 
V.  Powder ly's  house  and  had  been  sitting  there  for  20  minutes  at  Scranton, Pa., 
before  the  message  arrived.  That  was  a  case  where  the  message  was  laid  by. 
It  was  proven  through  this  committee  that  there  were  several  instances  of  that 
kind.  The  gentleman  had  arrived  at  Mr.  Powderly's  house  20  minutes  before  the 
Western  Umon  message  came  notifying  Mr.  Powderly  that  he  would  arrive  that 
night. 

Q.  Mr.  Clark  was  questioned  on  that  point  very  fully  before  this  commission, 
and  he  gave  the  commission  to  understand  that  the  facilities  were  so  sufficient 
that  the  remedy  would  be  simple. — ^A.  It  is  almost  impossible  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington  to  get  them  out  when  Congress  is  iii  session. 

If  Mr.  Clark  made  that  statement,  he  knows  very  well  that  the  Western  Union 
can  not  handle  the  work  at  times  with  its  slow  way  of  handling — that  is,  in  cities 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  Lots  of  these  people  do  make  some  very 
funny  statements.  Mr.  Green,  when  he  was  president,  several  years  ago  when 
before  a  House  committee,  was  asked  a  question  as  to  how  many  telegraph  com- 
panies he  was  president  of.  He  stammered  and  said  well,  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  thought  it  was  33  companies  he  was  president  of.  This  is  a  matter  of  record, 
too.    He  did  not  know  how  many  companies  he  was  president  of. 

Q.  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  make,  Mr.  Randall? — ^A.  Only 
that  I  would  like  to  say  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  out  the  rates  in  this  country. 
As  I  stated  in  my  statement,  we  want  a  uniform  rate,  so  everybody  may  know 
what  the  rates  are  to  and  from  places.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  you  can  go 
into  telegraph  offices  and  ask  how  much  it  is  to  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  they  will  tell 
you,  but  yon  have  got  to  go  and  ask  them,  and  then  you  find  that  it  will  be  a 
dollar.  I  therefore  would  like  to  have  the  following  statement  go  along  with 
this  matter  to  show  the  difference,  and  as  regards  the  difference  in  European 
countries: 

Taking  up  the  States  alphabetically,  the  Western  Union  rates  are: 

Alabama,  10-word  messages,  50  and  3. 

Arizona,  SI  and  7. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhae.)  Where  is  this  from?— A.  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  $1  and  7?— A.  For  10  words,  $1, 
and  7  cents  for  each  word  in  excess  of  10.     (Continuing:) 

Arkansas,  50  and  3  and  60  and  4. 

California,  $1  and  7. 

Colorado,  75  and  5. 

Connecticut,  2.5  and  3. 

There  is  one  good  statement  t"hat  Brother  Clark  did  make,  and  he  did  tell  the 
truth,  that  there  were  places  in  New  England  where  they  were  sending  telegrams 
for  25  cents. 

Delaware,  25  and  2. 

District  of  Columbia,  25  and  2. 

Florida,  60  and  4. 

G)«orgia,  50  and  3. 
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Idaho,  $1  and  7. 

Illinois,  50  and  3. 

Chicago,  40  and  3. 

Indiana,  50  and  3  and  40  and  8. 

Indian  Territory,  75  and  5. 

Iowa,  60  and  4,  50  and  8. 

Kansas,  60  and  4  and  50  and  3. 

Kentucky,  50  and  3  and  40  and  3. 

Louisiana,  60  and  4. 

Maine,  25  and  2. 

Manitoba,  75  and  5. 

Maryland,  25  and  3  and  30  and  2  and  40  and  8.  There  are  three  rates  in 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts,  35  and  2. 

Minnesota,  60  and  4  and  50  and  3. 

Mississippi,  50  and  3. 

Missouri,  60  and  4  and  50  and  8. 

Montana,  75  and  5. 

Nebraska,  60  and  4  and  50  and  S. 

Nevada,  $1  and  7. 

New  Bruns-wick,  50  and  3. 

New  Hampshire,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

New  Mexico,  75  and  5. 

New  York,  20  and  1  and  25  and  2. 

North  Carolina,  50  and  3. 

North  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Ontario,  40  and  8. 

Oregon,  $1  and  7. 

Pennsylvania,  25  and  2  and  20  and  1. 

Quebec,  40  and  3. 

Rhode  Island,  25  and  2. 

South  Carolina,  50  and  3. 

South  Dakota,  75  and  5. 

Tennessee,  50  and  3  and  40  and  3. 

Texas,  75  and  5  and  50  and  3. 

Utah,  75  and  5. 

Vermont,  25  and  2. 

Virginia,  40  and  3,  30  and  3,  and  25  and  2. 

Washington,  SI  and  7. 

West  Virginia,  40  and  8  and  35  and  2. 

Wisconsin,  50  and  3. 

Wyoming,  75  and  5. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  figures  are  those? — A.  They  are  the  Western 
Union's  figores.  •  " 

Q.  The  first  figures  cover  the  10  words  and  the  second  figure  is  for  each  extra 
word? — A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  the  date  that  schedule  was  in  effect?— A.  1897. 

Q.  Do  you  Icnow  whether  the  same  schedule  is  in  efifect  now? — A.  Mr.  Clark 
made  the  statement  that  in  New  England  the  rate  is  25  cents.  He  claimed  they 
had  a  bureau  sitting  continually  systematizing  and  revising  the  tariff,  but  they 
do  not  revise  it  much.  They  are  paying  that  commission  an  enol-mous  salary  to 
do  nothing.  And  who  pays  it?  The  people  who  use  the  telegraph;  and  we  would 
like  to  have  the  general  public  use  it  a  little  more  than  they  do.  Now,  I  have 
here  special  rates  for  newspapers,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  use  in 
my  offering  them. 

Q.  You  Know  it  is  authentic? — A.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is.  I  got  this  from  Mr. 
Marean  himself,  and  I  think  he  would  not  give  me  anything  tliat  was  not  right. 
The  special  rates  are  regulated  by  the  commercial  rates,  day  and  night.  Where 
the  commercial  rate  is  20  and  1  and  25  and  1,  the  special  rate  is  one-half  of  a  cent 
in  the  day  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  commercial  rate  is  85  and 
2,  80  and  2,  or  35  and  2,  the  special  rate  is  two-thirds  of  a  cent  in  the  day  and  one- 
third  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  40  and  3,  45  and  3,  or  50  and  3,  it  is  1 
cent  in  the  day  and  one-half  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  60  and  4,  it  is  H 
cents  in  the  day  and  two-thirds  of  a  cent  at  night;  where  the  rate  is  75  and  6  the 
day  rate  is  1 J  cents  and  the  night  rate  five-sixths  of  a  cent;  where  the  commercial 
rate  is  $1  and  7  the  day  rate  is  2^  cents  and  the  night  rate  1^  cents.  I  think  that 
is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqohak.)  Is  there  any  further  statement  you  want  to  make?— 
A.  After  Mr.  Roberts  makes  his  statement  I  suppose  I  could  add  anything  that 
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might  come  to  my  mind.  There  are  quite  a  nimiber  of  things  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  of,  but  I  can  not  just  call  them  to  mind.  I  would  like  to  read 
this.  It  is  from  Senate  Doc.  No.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  page  60, 
speaking  of  franks.  That  was  touched  upon  when  Vice-President  Clark  was 
before  your  commission.    (Beading:) 

"  Misgovernment  and  political  corruption  are  evils  to  which  the  private  tele- 
graph contributes.  Long  ago  the  president  of  the  'Westem  Union  said:  '  The 
iranks  issued  to  Glovemment  officials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the  compli- 
mentary business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Company  extend  into  37 
States  and  9  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  into  4  of  the 
British  provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  national.  State,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the  judicious  use  of 
complimentary  franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  comi>any 
many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.' " 

I  would  state  in  that  connection  that  when  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  Mr.  Clark  the 
question  here,  Mr.  Clai'k  said  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  courtesy;  nothing  in 
it  at  all.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  why  the  company  did 
not  cut  these  franks  oflE,  and  all  the  answer  he  got  was  "  Why  don't  they  cut  the 
deadheads  off  at  theaters?  "  I  am  here  to  state  that  just  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes 
a  "  statesman  without  a  job  "  he  doesn't  have  to  be  cut  off.  He  doesn't  have  his 
franks  after  that.  I  know  that  when  I  was  actively  engaged  in  the  agitation  in 
1894, 1895, 1896,  parties  came  to  me  and  showed  me  their  franks;  and  some  of 
them  have  since  oeen  left  off  for  the  reason  that  they  took  an  active  part  in  the 
agitation,  and  they  have  no  franks  now;  if  they  asked  for  them  they  could  not 
get  them.  But  they  did  not  used  to  have  to  ask  for  them  when  they  were  in 
office;  they  were  sent  to  them.  Yet  Mr.  Clark  did  not  know  anything  about  it; 
it  was  simply  a  courtesy. 

During  the  strike  of  1883  of  the  telegraphers  in  this  country,  the  largest  strike 
they  ever  did  have,  the  newspapers  asserted  their  independence.  They  came  out 
and  struck  for  Government  ownership  and  operation.  It  oppressed  them  so  that 
they  could  not  get  their  news.  I  have  a  book  here  that  is  loaded  down  with 
extracts  from  newspajjers  all  over  this  country,  where  the  newspapers  were  con- 
tending that  the  Government  could  and  ought  to  operate  the  telegraph,  making 
a  stronger  argument  than  any  we  have  made,  or  than  is  made  in  this  document 
No.  65,  notwithstanding  it  was  prepared  by  Professor  Parsons,  who  puts  up 
about  as  strong  an  argument  as  any.  But  as  soon  as  that  strike  was  settled  they 
had  to  go  right  back,  or  the  screws  would  be  put  on  them  and  they  would  lose 
the  news. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  here  on  page  59  of  this  same  document. 
Professor  Parsons  says  this  (reading) : 

"No  x>er8on  or  corporation  should  have  the  power  to  mold  the  daily  news  or 
exclude  any  paper  from  printing  it  on  equal  terms  with  its  rivals.  The  Westem 
Union  and  the  Associated  Press  are  not  the  proper  ones  to  decide  whether  or  not 
a  new  x>aper  shall  be  started  or  an  old  one  depart  this  life.  The  success  of  a 
paper  should  depend  upon  its  merit,  not  upon  the  favor  of  the  Westem  Union  or 
the  assent  of  other  papers. 

"It  is  a  good  thmg  to  gather  the  news  to  a  central  point  and  edit  it  to  the 
country.  An  enormous  amount  of  useless  repetition  is  thereby  avoided  and  a 
better  distribution  of  news  secured.  But  very  careful  provision  should  be  made 
to  secure  the  impartiality  of  such  editing  and  distributing.  If  the  association 
■were  open  to  all  newspapers  on  equal  terms,  and  the  editor  in  chief  were  elected 
by  idl  the  newspapers,  each  casting  1  vote,  and  were  sworn  to  impartial  service, 
subject  to  removal  by  a  vote  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  constituent  papers;  if  any  paper  or  papers  choosing  to  pay  extra  for  a  special 
representative  could  have  one,  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  editing  chamber,  witli  full 
access  to  all  materials  received  and  authority  to  add  a  supplement  to  the  chief's 
report  to  cover  important  matters  omitted  or  misstated  by  the  chief;  if  each  and 
every  Tpttper  were  free  to  criticise  the  dispatches,  then  we  should  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  free  and  impartial  press.  The  very  presence  of  the  supplemental 
editors  would  probably,  as  a  rule,  prevent  the  necessity  of  supplemental  reports 
by  their  potential  effect  rx-pan  the  chief's  report. 

"  The  first  step  toward  the  establishment  of  an  unfettered  press  is  a  national 
telegraph  system,  carrying  the  news  or  renting  wires  at  very  low  rates  on  condi- 
tion of  impartial  editing  and  distribution  of  dispatches  on  some  such  plan  as  that 
outlined  above  or  a  better  one.  The  chains  of  the  allied  monopolies  will  thus  be 
broken  and  the  coordinate  growth  of  intelligence  and  cooperation  will  gradually 
free  the  press  in  larger  and  larger  degree  from  the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  the  strife  of  competitive  business  and  politics." 
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I  grness  I  will  close  my  remarks,  inasmuch  as  it  is  getting  late.  We  have  quite 
a  number  of  other  things  here,  but  I  suppose  I  can  revise  this,  and  anything  in 
that  nature  I  can  add. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Certainly:  you  can  add  what  is  pertinent. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

EXHIBITS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  MR.  RANDALL'S  TESTIMONY. 
For  a  PoBtal  Telegraph. 

In  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  page  5,  Professor  Parsons 
says: 

" '  The  postal  telegraph  may  be  all  right  in  Europe,  but  not  in  America.  We 
don't  want  to  imitate  the  monai'chical  systems  and  institutions  of  the  Old  World.' 
I  wonder  if  the  gentlemen  who  made  this  '  argument '  and  those  who  repeat  it 
refrain  from  using  the  multiplication  table  and  the  ten  commandments  because 
they  are  in  vogue  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  etc.  Do  they 
abstain  from  wearing  clothes  because  the  wearing  of  clothes  is  an  institution  that 
exists  in  Russia?  Do  they  go  on  their  four  legs  for  fear  of  imitating  the  kings  and 
emperors  by  walking  on  two?  We  must  not  wear  overcoats,  or  neckties,  or  trou- 
sers— the  Germans  do  that.  It  was  very  dangerous,  wasn't  it,  for  us  to  adopt  the 
idea  of  that  monarchial  Englishman,  Stephenson,  or  the  idea  of  that  imperial 
Dutchman,  Gutenberg,  and  it  will  be  equally  dangerous  for  us  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
the  despotic  Gladstone  that  the  telegraph  is  a  good  thing  in  a  post-office,  won't  it? 
It  does  seem  as  though  fast  mails  would  be  as  valuable  and  sensible  in  a  repubhc  as 
in  a  monarchy.  France  thinks  so,  and  Switzerland,  the  most  democratic  country 
in  the  world.  New  Zealand  also,  and  the  States  of  Australia.  These  are  all 
republics,  and  each  has  a  national  telegraph  system.  We  may  imitate  them  if 
you  insist  on  regarding  the  question  as  a  matter  of  imitation;  or  we  may  take 
England  as  an  example,  for  she  is  in  every  substantial  sense  as  real  a  republic  as 
the  United  States.  In  truth,  such  objections  seem  foolish  and  weak,  and  must 
arise  from  very  careless  thinking,  reckless  appeal  to  prejudice,  or  a  desperate  lack 
of  good  argument.  I  would  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  refutation  were  it  not 
that  men  in  high  position  have  been  known  to  repeat  such  absurdities  and  give 
them  the  impetus  of  their  names,  whereby  insidious  appeals  are  made  to  the 
thoughtless  prejudice  of  unenlightened  patriotism.  True  patriotism,  wide  awake, 
demands  for  America  all  that  is  good,  whether  it  originates  in  Europe  or  the  Fiji 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  however,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  lecid 
of  our  own  Government  which  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  electric  telegraph  and 
establish  it  in  connection  with  the  post-office,  where  it  would  have  remamed  to 
this  day  had  it  not  been  for  the  power  of  private  capital  and  the  weakness  of  some 
of  our  legislators  and  the  failure  of  others  to  foresee  the  enormous  value  of  the 
telegraph. 

" '  It  will  put  the  Government  into  the  field  of  private  enterprise.'  Well,  that 
is  what  the  people  have  been  doing  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Defense  was 
once  dependent  entirely  on  private  enterprise;  so  were  education,  justice,  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  crime,  guarding  against  disease,  care  of  the  sick,  extin- 
fnishment  of  fire,  manufacture  of  the  weather,  transmission  of  intelligence,  etc. 
he  people  have  put  the  Government  into  the  field  formerly  occupied  oy  private 
enterprise,  because  they  have  become  aware  that  the  Gfovemment  could  do  the 
work  better  than  private  enterprise.  In  the  present  case  of  the  telegraph,  how- 
ever, the  quoted  words  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph  are  not  strictly  true.  It 
would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say  of  the  postal  telegraph, '  It  will  put  the 
Government  into  the  field  of  desxwtic  monopoly.' " 

The  witness  also  submitted  the  following: 

Again  in  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  pages  9, 10, 11: 

"  Postmaster-General  Bissell  devotes  three  pages  to  the  subject  in  his  report  for 
1894.  He  opposes  a  postal  tele^aph.  He  thinks  it  would  cause  a  deficit  and  be 
productive  or  '  wrangling  attd  jealousy '  through  the  '  limitless  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  character,  quality,  and  amount  of  service  that  should  be  accorded  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  country.'  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  introduction  of 
electric  mails  should  cause  any  more  wrangling  and  jealousy  between  different 
sections  of  the  country  or  any  more  trouble  in  distributing  the  service  than  the 
introduction  of  steam  mails  or  the  adoption  of  the  free-delivery  system.  Give 
fair  facilities  to  all  and  better  facilities  where  the  amount  of  business  warrants 
it.  The  test  of  population  and  business  done  determines  the  distribution  of  serv- 
ice now  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and  would  do  so  just  the  same  if  the  func- 
tions of  ths  post-office  were  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  As  to  the  deficit,  Mr.  Bis- 
sell bases  his  belief  ou  the  assertion  that  the  English  x)ostal  telegraph  does  not  pay 
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it8  operating  expenses.  This  is  not  trne,  but  if  it  were  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bis- 
sell  would  not  follow.  If  it  is  good  logic  to  say '  England  has  a  deficit  on  its  postal 
telegraph,  therefore  the  United  States  would  have  a  deficit  on  its  postal  tele- 
graph,' then  it  is  good  logic  to  say  '  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and 
other  countries  realize  a  profit  on  their  postal  telegraph,  therefore  the  United 
States  would  make  a  profit  on  the  postal  telegraph.'  As  already  remarked,  the 
statement  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  respect  to  England  is  not  true,  though  he 
doubtless  thought  it  was.  He  says,  on  page  48  of  the  report  for  1894,  that  the 
interest  on  the  English  tele^aph  investment  for  the  year  1893  was  $1,455,584. 
'  In  the  operation  of  the  service  there  was  a  further  loss  of  $81 1 ,741 . ' 

"  The  report  of  the  English  post-office  for  1898  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
large  extension  of  lines  to  life-saving  stations  and  other  points,  673  new  offices  in 
all.  I  suspected  that  the  cost  of  new  construction  htwi  been  included  in  the 
'expenditures'  assumed  by  Mr.  Bissell  to  be  operating  expenses,  so  I  wrote  to  the 
English  postmaster-general,  and  here  are  the  figures  he  sends  me  for  1898: 

Total  receipts £2,526,312 

New  purchase  and  construction 185, 609 

Operating  expenses 2,507,385 

Total  expenditure 2,692,994 

Net  profit  on  operation    18, 927 

Intereet 298,888 

' '  So  there  wsks  a  net  profit  on  operation  of  $91 ,685 .  I  suppose  someone  who  looks 
at  the  lump  sums  of  the  English  postmaster-general's  report  for  1893-94  and 
does  not  think  of  inquiring  about  the  items  will  be  telling  someone  that  there  was 
a  deficit  in  operation  of  almost  a  million,  whereas  the  itemized  account  shows 
that,  taking  out  the  cost  of  new  construction,  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $138,850. 
In  1890  the  net  profit  was  $1,451,320,  in  1887  it  was  $442,420,  in  1881  it  was 
$2,257,315,  in  1875  it  was  $435,375,  in  1873  it  was  $568,995;  such  are  some  of  the 
figures  taken  at  random.  The  profit  varies,  but  every  year  from  1894  back  to  the 
first  report  in  1871,  shows  a  considerable  net  profit  in  the  operation  of  the  tele- 
graph. In  the  last  8  years  and  the  5  years  from  1884  to  1888  the  surplus  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  new  construction  or  extensions;  but  in  each  of 
the  other  16  years  the  net  profit  was  a  good  deal  more  than  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose; the  excess  after  paying  for  all  extensions  rising  in  some  years  as  high  as  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  From  February,  1870,  down  to  the  present  time 
the  actual  cash  received  for  postal-telegraph  service  in  England  has  paid  all 
operating  expenses  and  all  cost  of  extensions,  new  purchase,  and  construction, 
and  turned  into  the  treasury  a  net  profit  of  $6,683,610  Desides  rendering  free  serv- 
ices to  other  departments  of  the  Government  which  at  regular  rates  would  have 
amounted  to  $1,860,450.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  English  post-office  has 
sent  the  telegraph  into  thousands  of  rural  districts  where  the  private  companies 
did  not  and  would  not  go,  has  established  rates  that  are  several  flights  of  stairs 
below  ours,  and  adopted  the  policy  of  raising  the  salaries  of  employees  every  year 
in  a  ratio  of  2  to  B  per  cent.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  operating  account  shows  the 
gratifying  results  above-mentioned — a  financial  as  well  as  a  social  success.  Yet 
the  erroneous  statement  of  Mr.  Bissell  will  doubtless  be  quoted  by  persons  oppos- 
ing the  postal  telegraph  without  stopping  to  investigate  its  truth. 

"As  to  capitalization  and  interest,  we  do  not  need  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  English  post-office.  We  should  not  pay  several  times  the  value  of  existing 
lines  if  we  buy,  nor  go  into  debt  if  we  build.  The  whole  matter  can  be  managed 
without  a  dollar  of  taxation,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  and  our  system  can  rendir 
good  service  at  very  low  rates  and  still  make  a  profit.  Even  if  the  English  depart- 
ment had  not  made  a  profit  in  1893,  it  would  not  follow  that  it  must  keep  on  at  a 
loss,  for  its  history  shows  that  the  suiylus  is  small  one  year  and  larg^  the  next, 
moving  up  and  down  in  an  irreg^ular  line.  Even  if  the  English  department  made 
a  loss  every  year  it  would  not  follow  that  we  should  do  the  same,  for  we  need  not 
carry  the  press  dispatches  at  rat'OS  not  only  far  below  ours,  but  considerably  below 
cost  as  England  does.  And,  finally,  even  if  a  good  postal-telegraph  system  in  the 
United  States  should  be  operated  "at  a  loss  (which  need  not  be),  still  it  would  be 
no  argument  against  its  adoption  until  it  were  shown  that  its  vast  benefits  were 
not  worth  the  expense.  And  Postmaster-General  Bissell  should  be  the  last  one  to 
raise  such  an  objection,  for  on  the  first  page  of  this  very  same  report  of  his  I  find 
these  words  about  the  Post-Office  Department:  '  It  can  not  and  should  not  stop  to 
consider  little  economies.  It  must  needs  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results  in  the  way  of  celerity,  accuracy,  and  security  in  the  dispatch 
of  the  mails,  and  without  sparing  any  reasonable  expenditures  in  that  behali.'  " 
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Anderson's  Kachine  Telegraph. 
The  witness  submitted  also  the  following: 

DESCRIPTION   OF  ANDESSON'S  MACHINE  TEI,EQRAPH. 

[From  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty-sixth  Congress.] 

"The  Anderson  automatic  has  transmitted  and  recorded  in  perfectly  legible 
characters  3,000  words  per  minute  between  New  York  and  WashinKton,  351  imlee, 
over  a  compound  copper  and  steel  wire  of  much  smaller  carrying  capacity  than 
the  No.  4  copper  wire,  which  would  be  used  in  constructing  the  new  system 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  inventor.  It  has  carried  800  words  per  minute  over 
a  similar  compound  2-ohm  wire  1,027  miles — from  New  York  to  Chicago;  and  it 
has  carried  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia  1,500  words  per  minute.  90  miles, 
over  a  single  small  iron  wire  of  a  resistance  of  25  ohms  per  mile,  or  more  than  20 
times  the  resistance  of  a  No.  4  copper  wire.  Over  an  experimental  line  8,000 
words  per  minute  have  been  recorded  by  this  system.  By  the  hand  method  the 
highest  speed  that  an  expert  telegrapher  can  attain  is  about  45  words  a  minute, 
and  ordinarily  15  to  25  words  per  minute  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  With  the 
quadruplex  and  four  ojierators  at  each  end  of  the  line  60  to  80  words  a  minnte 
may  be  sent  over  one  wire,  but  the  average  is  about  50  words  per  minute;  so  that 
the  Anderson  automatic  makes  one  wire  the  equivalent  of  40  to  100  of  the  ordi- 
nary Morse  circuits  in  use  by  the  Western  Union,  or  10  to  80  of  its  qoadruplexed 
wires. 

"Mr.  W.  E.  Atheam,  a  very  high  authority,  formerly  chief  electrician  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegrraph  Company,  thoroughly  tested  the  Anderson  system, 
and  says:  "With  a  1-ohm-per-mile  resistance  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  strung 
upon  well-set,  substantial  poles,  the  tests  justify  the  belief  that  much  more  than 
1,000  words  per  minute  could  be  reliably  telegraphed  in  all  weathers." 

In  respect  to  cost  of  transmission  with  the  Anderson  automatic,  Mr.  Atheam 
says:  "A  careful  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  telegraphing,  complete, 
1,000  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  including  perforating,  transmitting, 
copying  by  typewriter  at  the  receiving  station,  with  hberal  allowances  for  cost 
of  labor,  stationeryjChemicals,  etc..  is  about,  but  rather  under,  50  cents.  The 
present  rates  of  the  Westera  Union  Telegraph  Company  for  telegraphing  a  busi- 
ness message  of  1,000  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  are  upward  of  $30." 

Mr.  P.  B.  Delany,  the  great  inventor  of  the  multiplex,  says:  "At  Philadelphia, 
on  Monday,  the  22d  of  February.  1893, 1  saw  1,500  words  per  minute  received 
from  Jersey  City,  in  perfectly  plain  Morse  characters,  by  the  Anderson  system  of 
machine  telegraphy.  The  line  used  was  an  iron  wire  with  a  resistance  of  about 
23  ohms  to  the  mile,  or  equivalent  to  double  the  length  of  an  ordinary  telegraph 
circuit.  Judging  from  the  character  of  the  work.  2,000  words  per  minute  might 
have  been  received  if  the  transmitting  machine  at  Jersey  City  had  been  geared 
up  to  that  speed.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  working  at  a  speed  of 
1,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  Chicago." 

Mr.  D.  H.  Bates,  once  of  the  Western  Union  management,  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company,  exam- 
ined the  system  in  18SK)  at  the  request  of  the  Postmaster-Gteneral.  He  says:  ' '  The 
effect  of  the  arrangement  is  to  insure  great  speed,  great  accuracy,  and  legibility 
of  the  record  at  the  receiving  station,  absence  of  all  errors  except  those  inherent 
in  the  line  itself,  and  the  presence  of  line  faults  may  be  instantly  detected.  Two 
large  copper  wires  could  accommodate,  by  means  of  the  machine  telegraph,  all 
that  8  or  10  similar  wires  could  handle  by  means  of  the  quadruplex,  the  work 
being  as  well  done  and  with  a  saving  of  one- third  in  the  number  of  operators  and 
clerks." 

Mr.  F.  N.  Gisbome,  electrician  and  general  superintendent  of  the  government 
telegraph  line.^  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  told  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in 
May,  1891,  that  the  Anderson  system  had  accomplished,  in  a  jierfectly  practical 
way,  the  astonishing  feat  of  telegraphing  8,000  words  a  minute  over  a  single  wire 
351  miles  long,  and  800  words  a  minute  over  a  circuit  of  1 ,027  miles  in  a  heavy 
rain  storm.  Wherefore,  3  wires,  operated  by  the  Anderson  system,  were  proved 
to  have  a  capacity  more  than  equal  to  20  wires  operated  by  the  quadruplex  sys- 
tem in  general  use  by  the  American  companies  (the  Western  Union  is  supposed 
to  have  quadruplexed  about  75,000  miles  of  its  vrire),  which  represent  80  ordinary 
Morse  telegraph  circuits,  and  require  160  skilled  o^ierators  at  the  terminals  and 
20  workers  to  attend  the  repeaters  at  halfway  stations  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Mr,  Gisborne  also  said  it  was  clear  that  100  words  could  be  teleg^raphed 
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1 .000  miles  for  25  cents  and  yet  allow  a  large  profit  to  the  telegraph  companies. 
The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  line  and  its  maintenance  by  the  snbstitntion  of  the 
Anderson  system  for  present  methods  would  be  enormous,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
far  mailer  number  of  operatoi  s  and  instruments  requii-ed. 

••The  Montreal  Gazette  of  June  13, 1891,  commenting  on  Mr.  Qisbome's  address, 
said  that  he  had  shown  how  recent  improvements  in  automatic  telegraphy  made 
it  possible  to  compete  successfully  witn  the  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  let- 
ters, thus  emphasizing  the  frequently  expressed  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  complete  combination  of  the  two  services  in  the  hands  of  the  postal  authori- 
ties. 

"  The  method  of  oiwratlon  is  simple.  The  message  is  perforated  on  a  strip  of 
paper,  which  is  put  into  the  transmitter  and  passes  under  metal  points.  At  each 
perforation  these  points  pass  through  the  paper  and  close  the  circuit  for  a  length 
of  time  corresjwnding  to  the  length  of  the  perforation.  At  the  receiving  end  the 
closing  of  the  circuit  makes  a  prussiaa-blue  stain  on  a  moving  ribbon  or  sheet 
chemically  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  perforating  machine  is  as  simple  and  efficient  as  an  ordinary  typewriter, 
and  can  oe  operated  with  the  same  ease  and  speed  ( 1 ,800  to  2,000  words  per  hour) . 

"The  page  and  line  recorder  prints  the  message  on  a  letter  sheet  about  ten 
words  to  the  line,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  paper  ribbons  for  record- 
ing long  messages,  letters,  or  news  reports.  So  says  Mr.  Atheam,  and  Mr.  Bates 
says,  "The  page  and  line  recorder  marks  a  long  step  forward,  and  its  use  removes 
one  of  the  chief  obstacles  heretofore  barring  tne  way  to  full  success  in  autotele- 
gra^ic  transmission." 

"The  business  men's  composing  machine  enables  any  person  after  a  little  prac- 
tice to  perforate  a  message  for  telegraphing  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  written  with 
a  pen  or  typewriter  (a  perfect  copy  of  the  message  for  the  office  file  being  simul- 
taneously printed  in  Roman  characters).  The  use  of  this  composer  would  con- 
siderably lessen  the  cost  of  telegraphing  and  would  shorten  the  time  required  to 
Set  a  message  under  way,  the  message  being  ready  for  the  automatic  transmitter 
]e  moment  it  is  written  and  stamped,  thus  avoiding  even  an  instant's  delay. 
The  reading  of  the  message  and  counting  of  the  words  by  the  operator,  taking 
the  money,  etc., uses  up  many  instants  with  our  system.  Then  the  transmission 
is  50  to  100  times  more  rapid  than  that  in  general  use  to-day,  and  at  the  other  end 
the  attendant  does  not  have  to  write  out  the  message,  but  sends  it  at  once  as  it  is 
printed  by  the  machine,  if  it  is  a  quick  delivery  message,  or  talks  it  through  the 
telephone  directly  to  the  addressee. 

"  Where  the  traffic  is  large  the  automatic  effects  a  great  saving  in  cost  of  con- 
struction as  well  as  in  cost  of  operation.  A  single  line  of  hard-drawn  copper 
wire  No.  4  with  the  automatic  is  more  than  able  to  do  the  work  of  ten  wires  of 
the  best  quadruplex  systems  (300,000  words  or  10,000  messages  of  30  words  in  8 
hours) ,  yet  the  cost  of  the  single  copper  line  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of  a  good 
10-vrire  galvanized  Iron  quadruplex  outfit.  The  repairs  and  battery  expenses  of 
the  automatic  line  are  little  if  any  more  than  a  tentn  of  the  corresi)onding  main- 
tenance expenses  of  the  10-wire  quadruplex.  The  10-wire  quadruplex  needs  80 
first-class  operators;  and  on  a  line  like  that  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  at  least 
5  repeaters  would  be  required  at  Buffalo— 85  operators;  the  equivalent  automatic 
line  would  need  2  operators,  2  helpers,  and  20  perforators  (if  the  messages  all 
came  unprepared;  so  far  as  they  were  prepared  in  the  offices  of  the  senders  the 
need  for  perforators  at  the  telegraph  office  would  cease) ,  4  to  22  workers  against 
85  workers  with  the  quadruplex.  to  handle  the  same  tr^c  in  each  case.  With 
an  8-hour  shift  for  the  workers  the  coat  of  transmitting  business  under  con- 
sideration would  be  about  6  cents  per  message  of  30  words  by  quadruplex,  and 
about  1  cent  per  message  of  30  words  by  automatic,  or  one-half  cent  a  message  if 
the  perforating  were  done  by  the  sender. 

"  The  number  of  letters  passing  daily  between  New  York  and  Chicago  is  said 
to  be  about  40,000,  and  the  telegrams  8,000.  If  letters  were  telegraphed  at  a  low 
rate  between  these  points,  a  vast  number  of  missives  from  surrounding  regions 
would  cluster  to  them  to  save  a  day  in  transit,  and  the  total  might  soon  be  nearer 
100,000  than  40,000.  Suppose,  however,  that  in  each  24  hours  only  7,000  letters 
were  to  be  telegraphed,  averaging  100  words  each,  and  8,000  avera^ng  200  words 
each.  A  careral  estimate  baSed  on  considerable  practical  experience  with  the 
Anderson  automatic  shows  that  the  cost  of  transmission  of  the  800,000,000  words 
of  traffic  per  year  would  be  about  $300,000,  or  less  than  4  cents  per  100  words, 
including  labor,  materials,  repairs,  and  interest  on  the  actual  investment. 
Wherefore  it  appears  that  if  a  5-cent  telegraph  stamp  were  added  to  a  100  word 
letter  alongside  of  the  ordinary  2-cent  postage  stamp,  the  7  cents  would  more 
than  itay  for  handling  in  the  mails  and  for  transmission  by  telegraph  between 
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the  two  great  centers  nearest  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  letter.  As  the  2- 
cent  postage  pays  doable  the  present  cost  of  handling  letters  (Postmaster-Gien- 
eral's  Kept.  1893,  p.  52) ,  and  the  automatic  transmission  figures  less  than  4  cents, 
it  is  clear  that  5  cents  would  cover  the  total  actual  cost,  mail  service  and  all, 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  would  not  fully  pay  for  transmission  from 
New  York  to  Ban  Francisco;  it  would  more  than  pay  for  such  transmission 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  Boston  and  Philade^hia,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Washington,  New  York  and  Ohicago,  Washington  and 
Chicago,  etc.,  making  the  average  trunk-line  transmission  less  than  5  cents  for 
the  entire  country.  If  the  messages  were  perforated  by  the  sender  and  the 
automatic  record  sent  to  the  addressee  without  copying  into  roman  characters, 
the  total  cost  of  transmission  per  100  words  would  be  less  than  half  of  5  cents. 
As  the  automatic  was  extended,  and  the  postal  telephone  and  multiplex  netted 
the  country  more  and  more,  messages  would  go  to  and  from  the  automatic  trunk 
terminals  by  these  means  instead  of  via  the  mail  bag.  The  strategic  point,  how- 
ever, is  the  automatic  trunk  line  for  telegraphing  letters  long  distances  instead  of 
sending  them  by  maU.  That  is  the  thing  of  all  others  that  the  post-office  should 
aim  to  do  at  once. 

"A  business  of  800  million  words  i>er  annum  could  be  transacted  on  two  No.  4 
wires  running  considerably  below  their  capacity — estimating  the  capacity  at  the 
most  moderate  fi^re  suggested  by  the  experiments,  viz,  800  to  1,000  words  a  min- 
ute. It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  it  is  estimated  the  transmission  of  the 
same  traffic  by  the  Western  Union  quadruplex  would  cost  about  18  or  20  cents  per 
100  words — actual  cost,  I  mean,  including  interest  on  the  real  investment.  The 
special  telegraph  messenger  service  is  not  included  in  any  of  these  estimates.  The 
Westei'u  Union  says  that  costs  2  cents  a  message.  (Bingham  Hearings,  Green, 
p.  60.) 

"A  fall  account  of  the  Anderson  system  with  detailed  data  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  will  bo  found  in  a  brochure  entitled  Machine  Telegraphy,  by 
W.  L.  Craig;  M.  B.  Brown,  printer,  49-57  Park  place,  New  York,  1895.  The  data 
of  pages  28  and  29  allow  interest  on  the  real  investment,  while  those  of  page  27  are 
made  upon  the  ordinary  private  corporation  plan  with  large  dividends  on  watered 
stock.  Receiving  copyists  and  rent  are  also  included  in  pages  26  and  27,  but  not  in 
the  estimate  of  page  28.  1  have  included  copyists  but  not  rent  either  in  figurinjf 
the  automatic  or  the  Western  Union  cost.  Tnere  would  be  substantially  no  addi- 
tion for  rent  in  a  postal  system,  and  even  if  allowed  for  at  private  rates  it  would 
amount  to  less  than  half  a  mill  per  100  words  automatic.  The  book  figures  on  an 
8-hour  day  for  employees  and  allows  $.)0  to  $80  a  month  wages  per  employee.  Its 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  quadruplex,  and  the  coat  of  construction  of 
the  copper  and  the  iron  quadruplex  lines,  are  all  too  high,  according  to  other 
engineering  authorities  and  the  testimony  before  Congressional  committ^s  already 
cited.  In  the  above  statement  I  have  given  the  corrected  data  in  these  respects. 
The  letters  and  reports  of  Messrs.  Atheam,  Delany,  D.  H.  Craig,  and  F.  N.  Gis- 
bome  may  be  found  in  the  same  book. 

"Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  Senate  Doc.  291,  May  26,  1896,  con- 
taining the  testimony  of  P.  B.  Delany  before  the  Butler  Committee  on  Post-Offices 
aud  Post-Roads,  Fifty-fourth  Congrees,  first  session.  May  13  and  20,  1896.  The 
great  inventor,  with  charming  modesty  and  open  mindedness,  says  nothing  about 
his  own  services  to  the  science  of  telegraphy,  but  urges  most  powerfully  the  claims 
of  the  automatic,  which  is  chiefly  the  work  of  others. 

"He  says  in  substance  that  with  plenty  of  wires  a  single  short  message  can  be 
sent  by  hand  about  as  quickly  as  by  the  machine  system,  but '  if  the  message  is  a 
long  one,  or  if  there  are  a  thousand  messages  to  transmit,  it  might  take  two  days 
to  get  them  off  by  hand,  whereas  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  jjerforators, 
the  whole  lot  could  be  transmitted  in  a  few  minutes,  the  machine  system  afford- 
ing the  same  capacity  as  70  to  170  circuits  worked  by  the  present  Morse  sys- 
tem. »  »  »  For  the  great  bulk  of  telegraphic  correspondence  the  hand  method 
is  inadequate,  slow,  and  exj)ensive.  »  »  »  The  hignest  average  of  transmis- 
sion over  a  single  wire  by  the  quadruplex  was  about  50  words  a  minute.  Now  it 
is  practicable  to  telegraph  2,500  words  a  minute  between  Washington  and  New 
York  and  1,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  while  the  tele- 
phone carries  speech  1 ,500  miles.  *  *  *  Last  October  (1895),  over  an  actual 
line  having  but  130  pounds  of  copi)er  to  the  mile  (Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg  and 
return),  216  miles,  940  words  a  minute  were  plainly  recorded,  the  current  used 
being  120  volts.  The  trial  was  made  over  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  from  the  Broad  street  station,  and  wa.s  conducted  in  the  presence  of  a 
board  of  well-known  electrical  experts.  With  this  system  8,000  words  a  minute 
have  been  recorded  over  an  experimental  line,  which  shows  the  possibility  of  the 
latest  development  in  machine  telegi-aphy.' 
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"  The  inventor  gave  the  conuuittee  an  estimate  on  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  an  automatic  line  from  Kew  York  to  Chicago,  as  follows: 

Construction  per  mile,  S-wire  line. 

85  poles,  30-foot,  at  $4. $140.00 

Setting  poles,  at  11.50  .     52.66 

Total  for  poles 193.50 

Cross-arms,  pins,  and  insulators,  at  56  cents 19.25 

2  copper  wires,  850  pounds  each  per  mile,  at  15  cents  jwr  ponnd 255. 00 

1  iron  wire,  600  pounds  per  nule S5.00 

Stringing  3  wires,  §7  per  mile 21.00 

Incidentals 27.25 


Per  mile,  2  copper  and  1  iron  wire 550. 00 

1,000  miles... 650,000.00 

Complete  equipment,  apparatus,  furnishing,  etc 50, 000. 00 

Total---. 600,000.00 

"  The  vast  difference  between  this  sort  of  construction  and  Western  Union  lines 
will  be  appreciated  when  you  know  that  the  Western  Union  uses  little  copper  and 
that  the  iron  wire  it  uses  weighs  about  130  pounds  to  tEe  mile.  The  line  described 
by  Mr.  Delany  would  be  mucn  more  expensive  than  the  lines  considered  in  Part 
in,  but  not  so  much  more  costly,  I  believe,  as  the  inventor's  figures  would  indi- 
cate. Twelve  men  can  set  from  24  to  80  poles  a  day  (Telegraph  Constmction,  by 
J.  C.  Douglas,  p.  362) ,  according  to  aoil  and  method  and  size  of  hole.  Fifty  cents 
each  for  setting  should  be  a  sufficient  allowance  for  actual  cost,  and  contractors 
are  eager  for  the  work  at  $1  apiece.  For  the  cost  of  poles  themselves,  the  Western 
Union  told  the  Census  Bureau  that  its  poles  cost  $1  each.  The  Western  Union 
has  contracts  with  many  railroads  that  relieve  it  of  freight  rates;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  construction  described  in  Part  III,  note  13,  where  the  fig- 
ures show  that  the  entire  cost  of  poles  could  not  have  exceeded  $2  each,  although 
they  were  hauled  long  distances.  Two  dollars  per  pole  laid  at  the  holes  is  what  the 
telegraph  biiilder  figures  in  the  Blair  Hearings,  volume  1 ,  page  146,  and  he  says  his 
estimate  is  high.  The  estimate  takes  copper  wire  at  15  cents  a  pound,  but  it  is 
quoted  at  that  in  ordinary  purchases  by  retailers  from  wholesalers — 28  cents  retail 
sielling  price,  45  per  cent  on  wholesale  price  to  retail  dealer  in  ordinary  sized  pur- 
chase of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  Larger  buyers  get  a  13-cent  rate,  and  a  purchase 
of  1,600,000  pounds  oughtto  be  made  at  11  or  13  cents.  A  year  ago  even  small  pur- 
chases could  be  made  at  that  rate.  The  iron  is  figured  right,  but  the  stringing  is 
too  high.  Five  dollars  a  mile  of  wire  is  ample.  (See  figures  in  Blair,  I,  p.  147, 
deducting  the  coat  of  setting  poles.) 

"  Passing  from  the  construction  account  with  the  impression  that  it  is  too  high, 
we  come  to  the  cost  of  operation.  Calculating  at  the  minimum  average  of  800 
words  per  minute,  or  1,600  for  the  two  wires,  Mr.  Delany's  data  place  the  cost 
per  message  of  70  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago  at  4}^  cents,  including  interest 
on  his  construction  account  and  every  expense  but  postage,  which  ought  not  to  be 
over  1  cent.  If  the  sender  does  his  own  perforating,  and  the  message  is  sent  to 
the  addressee  in  Morse  characters,  the  cost  of  transmission  would  be  a  trifle  over 
\\  cents  per  message  of  70  words,  or  2i-  cents  a  hundred,  not  including  postage, 
liiis  is  not  probably  below  the  truth,  for  the  tendency  of  the  witness  was  to  make 
his  estimates  of  operation  high  as  well  as  his  estimates  of  construction — a  tendency 
plainly  manifest  in  his  giving  the  perforators  a  speed  of  about  15  words  a  minute, 
which  is  far  within  their  practical  capacity. 

"  In  the  Electrical  Engineer  for  September  4, 1895,  there  is  an  estimate  of  cost 
by  Delany  which  runs  a  little  lower  than  the  one  he  gave  the  Butler  committee 
in  May,  1896,  viz,  2.6  cents  per  message  of  50  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
including  interest  and  omitting  postage.  This  agrees  substantially  with  Mr. 
Atheam's  data.  The  article  last  referred  to  says  that  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  a  single  wire  with  300  pounds  of  copper  to  the  mile  will  carry  3,000 
words  a  minute,  and  the  automatic  will  record  them  in  dots  and  dashes  as  sharp 
as  an  enj^ving.  To  do  this  by  hand  would  take  38  wires  worked  quadruplex,  or 
152  cireuits  at  nearly  20  words  a  minute,  which  every  telegrapher  will  admit  is 
too  high  an  average  for  quadruplex  circuits.  Over  an  iron  wire  350  founds  to 
the  mile,  which  gives  60  words  a  minute  quadruplexed,  the  automatic  \.  ill  carry 
3,000  words  a  minute  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia." 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  April  17, 1901. 

TESTIMOirr  OF  ME.  F.  C.  E0BEET8, 

Member  International  Typographical  Union  Telegraph  Committee. 

The  commission  being  in  session,  at  4.20  p.  m.  Mr.  F.  C.  Roberts  was  intro- 
dnced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Give  your  name  and  address  and  occu-pation  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  F.  C.  Roberts,  509  New  Jersey  avenue,  Washington;  occupa- 
tion, compositor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  Inter- 
nanonal  Typogrraphical  Union? — A.  I  think  about  5  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remarks  in  printed  or  written  form  that  yon  would  like  to 
present  to  the  commission  before  any  qnestions  are  asked? — A.  I  have  a  state- 
ment prepared  I  would  like  to  submit. 

Q.  The  commission  would  like  to  hear  it  now. 

Mr.  Roberts  read  as  follows:  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  before  or  to 
urge  upon  the  commission  the  right  of  the  Glovemment  to  own  or  to  operate  a 
system  of  telegraphy  in  our  own  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  own  Post- 
OflBce  Department  is  the  best  argument  and  the  best  evidence  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  rig;ht  to  construct,  to  own,  and  to  operate  that  means  of  communi- 
cation. Surely  if  the  Government  has  the  right  to  transmit  your  letters  it  can 
not  be  denied  the  right  to  handle  your  tel^^ms. 

In  1866  the  "Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  practically  conceded  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  either  constmct  a  new  system  or  to  purchase  its  system  of 
telegraphic  communication  in  the  United  States,  and  merely  asked  that  Congress 
should  permit  that  company  to  operate  for  at  least  the  term  of  5  years,  in  order 
that  the  large  capital  invested  in  its  plant  might  not  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  with- 
out an  adequate  return  to  those  who  had  placed  their  earnings  and  savings  therein. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  by  many  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  this  age  that  it  seems  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  lay  before  this  commissioii 
any  additional  evidence  to  sustain  us  in  our  arguments.  But,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  International  Typographical  Union,  there  is  onepar- 
ticular  feature  about  the  present  system  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany that  our  committee  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to,  because  it  works 
an  injury  to  the  members  of  our  organization.  Does  anyone  believe  that  if  the 
Government  had  charge  of  the  telegraph,  as  it  has  of  the  post-office,  such  a  com- 
bine as  the  Associated  Press  would  De  in  existence  to-day?  The  Associated  Press 
has  the  entire  country  in  its  g^asp,  and  it  is  in  a  position  to  crush  out,  and  has 
already  crushed  out,  many  a  newspaper  enterprise  that  dared  to  raise  its  voice 
against  its  iniquitous  system.  The  effects  of  the  news  monopoly  may  be  seen  in 
any  of  our  leading  cities,  and  especially  in  the  Southern  cities.  Take  the  cities  of 
Savannah  and  Atlanta,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  if  you  please,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  ia  only  1  morning  paper  in  each  of  those  cities,  simply  because  they 
have  the  Associated  Press  monopoly  to  themselves,  thereby  shutting  out  all  other 
newspaper  enterprises,  causing  large  nnmbers  of  our  members  and  the  affiliated 
trades  to  be  out  of  employment,  when,  if  the  Government  had  control  of  the 
wires  and  every  publisher  was  free  to  get  the  news  at  the  same  rate  of  cost  tp 
all,  there  would  be  2,  if  not  3,  newspapers  where  there  is  only  1  to-day.  We  can 
not  have  too  many  newspapers,  for  they  are  public  educators.  Nearly  all  the 
g^eat  dailies  of  to-day  are  in  the  Associated  Press  combine,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  them  to  oppose  it,  and  few  politicians  care  to  struggle  with  a  concern  which 
has  the  power  to  misrepresent  them  7  days  in  the  week  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  consequently  it  is  permitted  to  do  as  it  pleases. 

Nearly  every  Postmaster-General  since  the  war  has,  ip.  his  reports  to  Congress, 
advocated  such  a  measure. 

Representative  C.  A.  Sumner,  of  California,  said,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads,  on  March  23, 1884: 

"I  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  that  I  want  to  have  duly  considered  by  this 
committee  and  the  country  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  inter- 
preted by  a  century  of  unchallenged  legislation,  does  imperatively  require  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  establish  a  postal  system.  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  the  postal  telegraph  is  a  part  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem of  the  Government,  the  postal  system  of  the  United  States  having  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  intelligence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land." 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads  of  1874,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  such  men  as  Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Alexander  Ramsey,  said 
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in  its  report  on  the  teleg:raph:  "  The  Constitntion  devolves  -upon  Congres  the 
duty  of  transmitting  all  correspondence,  incinding  that  by  telegraph  as  well  as 
that  by  mail." 

And  Justice  H.  B.  Brown,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  leading  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Forum,  says: 

"  If  the  Government  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  transmission  of  our  let- 
ters and  papers,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be  intrusted  with  the  trans- 
mission of  our  telegrams  and  parcels,  as  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  Europe. " 

In  America  more  than  50  years  of  effort  and  appeal  have  failed  to  win  the 
postal  telegraph.  Notwithstanding  Vice-President  Clark,  of  the  Western  Union, 
in  his  testimony  before  this  body ,  referred  to  those  who  advocate  governmental  con- 
iTolof  the  telegraph  as  "his  socialistic  friends,"  such  men  as  Henry  Clay,  Charles 
Stunner,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  General  Grant,  Senators  Edmunds,  Piatt  of  Con- 
necticnt,  Dawes,  Z.  Chandler,  and  N.  P.  Hill,  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  John  Davis, 
Postmasters-General  Johnson,  Bandall,  Maynard,  Howe,  Creswell,  and  Wana- 
m{^er,  Professor  Morse  (the  inventor  of  the  telegraph),  Cyrus  W.  Field  (the 
founder  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and  a  director  in  the  Western  Union  Company) , 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Professor  Ely,  Lym^n  Abbott,  B.  O.  Flower,  Judge  Clark, 
Heniy  D.  Lloyd,  Doctor  Taylor,  T.  V.  Powderly,  Samuel  Gompers,  and  a  host 
of  other  eminent  men  in  every  walk  of  life  and  of  every  political  shade  have  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  people.  Legislatures,  city  councils,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  labor  organizations,  representing  many  millions  of 
citizens,  have  joined  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  national  telegraph.  The  New  York 
Herald,  Boston  Globe,  Philadelphia  Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  Albany  Express, 
Washington  Post,  Evening  Star, and  Times,  Omaha  Bee,  Denver  Republican, San 
Francisco  Post,  and  a  multitude  of  other  papers,  representing  every  phase  of 
political  opinion,  have  earnestly  advocated  the  measure.  More  than  2,000,000 
men  by  vote  and  petition  have  asked  for  it.  If  Congres.s  does  not  pass  a  law  to 
commence  the  good  work,  it  will  woefully  fail  in  its  duty  to  respond  to  popular 
sentiment.  The  great  mass  of  people  want  the  telegraph  to  be  the  poor  man's 
mail  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Bight  here  I  would  like  permission  to  read  an  article  clipped  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  published  in  the  book  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  of  extracts  fi-om 
newspapers  concerning  the  strike  of  1893,  to  show  you  the  position  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  is  not  considered  a  yellow  journal: 

"  Talk  of  Government  telegraphic  service  in  connection  with  the  Post-OflBce 
Department  is  a^ain  becoming  quite  common,  based  upon  the  prolonged  opera- 
tors' strike,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  proposition  will  gain  considerable 
strength  if  the  present  interruption  continues  much  longer.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, too,  that  if  its  business  is  to  be  liable  in  future  to  further  demoralization 
from  the  same  cause,  the  managers  of  the  telegraph  interests  will  themselves 
seek  a  way  out  of  their  troubles  by  transferring  their  lines  to  Government  owner- 
ship and  control.  They  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  do  so  now  if  Government  or 
any  other  customer  would  take  their  property  at  the  fictitious  value  they  put 
Tipon  it.  This,  however,  ought  never  to  be  permitted,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Govern- 
ment is  concerned;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  private  customers  could  be  found  who 
would  be  willing  to  pay  so  much  for  so  little.  Counting  watered  stock  and  all, 
the  capital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  now  stands  at  about  |80,000,000.  Of 
this  sum,  however,  not  more  than  $10,000,0(X),  if  so  much,  was  actually  paid  in 
cash.  The  balance  represents  water,  or  issues  of  shares  for  which  no  equivalent 
in  money  or  anything  of  value  was  ever  rendered,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  plant 
capable  of  performing  as  good  service  as  the  country  now  enjoys  at  the  hands  of 
tha  monopoly  can  be  furnished  for  the  sum  last  named.  When,  therefore,  the 
time  for  negotiation  between  the  company  comes,  if  it  ever  does  come,  that  amount 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  as  the  maximum  basis  of  purchase.  K  more  than  that 
sum  is  insisted  upon,  the  Government  should  go  ahead  and  build  its  own  lines, 
leaving  the  present  inflated  concern  to  take  care  of  itself." 

The  present  private  management  of  the  telegraph  is  not  only  dangerous  to  a 
republican  form  of  government,  but  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

The  telegraph  monopoly  is  used  and  operated  not  for  the  public's  good,  but  to 
make  money  for  the  few  large  stockholders,  while  our  Post-Offlce  Department  is 
run  for  the  benefit  of  all,  declaring  no  dividends  and  making  no  millionaires. 

Since  1866  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  haWng  under  discussion  the 
various  bills  on  postal  telegraphy,  have  reported  16  of  the  bills  favorably  out  of 
18.  Of  the  two  adverse  reports,  one  was  in  1869  and  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  5  years  allotted  to  the  telegraph  companies  had  not  expired.  The  other 
was  a  short  report,  but  the  committee  did  not  caro  to  argue  or  to  give  any  sub- 
stantial reasons  why  the  Gtovemment  should  not  take  control  of  the  wires,  while 
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the  16  reports  favoring  the  measure  are  able  and  exhaustive  arguments.  Any 
fair-minded  man  after  reading  these  reports  will  see  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
for  the  governmental  control  ofthe  telegraph  lines.  And  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  question,  I  beg  leave  to  quote  no  less  an  authority  than  Henry  Clay.  As 
early  as  1844  Clay  was  advocating  Government  ownership  of  the  telegraph,  and  he 
wrote  as  follows: 

"It  is  quite  manifest  it  is  destined  to  exert  great  influence  on  the  business 
affairs  of  society.  In  the  hands  of  private  individuals  they  will  be  able  to  monop- 
olize intelligence  and  to  perform  the  greatest  operations  in  commerce  and  other 
departments  of  business.  I  think  that  such  an  engine  should  be  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  the  Government." 

And  right  in  this  connection  I  will  also  emote  Hon.  Cave  Johnson,  the  Demo- 
cratic Postmaster-General  under  James  K.  Polk,  and  that  was  a  strict  construc- 
tionist administration.  This  is  what  he  said  in  reference  to  the  telegraph 
question  in  1846: 

"It  becomes  a  c[ue8tion  of  great  importance  how  the  Gk>vemment  will  allow 
individuals  to  divide  with  theljusiness  of  transmitting  intelligence,  an  important 
duty  committed  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  .The  use  of  an  iastrument  so  powerful 
for  good  or  evil  can  not,  with  safety  to  the  people,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals." 

The  nosition  taken  by  th^se  two  eminent  men  in  public  life  was  instrumental 
in  causing  Confess,  when  it  passed  the  act  of  July  24,  1866,  to  protect  itself  by 
reserving  the  nght  to  take  charge  of  all  telegraph  lines  thereafter  built  as  a  Gov- 
ernment function  at  any  time  Mter  5  years,  upon  payment  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  poles,  wires,  etc. 

And  further,  Judge  Walter  Clark,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  one  of  the  most  profound  economic  thinkers  in  the  United  States,  said: 

"Many  who  admit  the  great  advantages,  nay,  the  necessity  of  the  telegraph 
being  operated  as  a  part  of  the  postal  system  are  deterred  by  the  inquiry, '  Is  it 
constitutional? '    In  truth,  it  is  unconstitutional  for  this  essential  branch  of  the 

Eostal  system  to  be  operated  by  a  private  monopoly  or  in  any  other  manner  than 
y  the  Government.  When  the  Constitution  placed  the  post-ofiBces  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  it  conferred  its  exclusive  operation  upon  the  Government, 
and  with  it  all  means  of  operating  it  to  the  b^st  advantage.  The  bestowal  of 
exclusive  right  and  duty  to  operate  the  post-offices  carried  with  it  beyond  question 
the  excluBi''e  right  and  duty  to  use  all  the  agencies  that  would  make  the  post- 
office  most  highly  efficient  as  such  agencies,  from  time  to  time,  should  be  improved 
or  invented.  On  this  principle  the  first  telegraph  line  was  built  by  a  Congressional 
appropriation  under  an  Adtninistration  wnich,  by  that  period  in  its  history,  had 
become  a  strict-construction  Administration  (Tyler's) ,  and  the  telegraph  belonged 
to  and  was  operated  by  the  Government  from  1844  to  1846,  in  Polk's  Adminis- 
tration." 

The  testimony  of  Postmaster-Goneral  Creswell,  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker,  and  of  other  Postmaster-Generals,  in  addition  to  the  16  reports  of  Congress 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  shows  conclusively  that  we  have  the  poorest 
telegraph  service  in  the  world,  not  a  country  excepted,  and  that  we  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  poor  service  than  any  other  country  pays  for  a  better  service. 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  for  some  time  from  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  past 
and  present  bearing  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  question,  but  believe  the 
quotations  already  given  will  be  sufficient.  I  will  therefore  turn  to  the  labor  or 
trades  union  view  of  the  question. 

The  International  Typographical  Union,  numbering  about  35,000  members,  and 
considered  by  many  the  most  conservative  and  influential  labor  organization  in 
existence  to-day,  having  among  its  members  men  in  every  walk  of  like,  some  of 
them  having  filled  the  most  important  positions  in  public  life,  from  the  Halls  of 
Congress  down  to  our  State  legislatures,  has,  after  giving  the  subject  careful 
thought  and  consideration,  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  governmental  control 
of  the  telegraph,  and  at  the  forty-fifth  annual  convention,  held  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  1893,  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  look  after  all  national  legislation 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph. 

The  very  nature  of  the  class  of  work  that  engages  members  of  the  craft  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  part  here  to-day  compels  them  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times,  so  to  speak,  and  when  anything  comes  up  that  is  likely  to  affect  the 
craft  in  general  they  are  very  apt  to  take  cognizance  of  it.  So  we  have  come  to 
believe  that  the  private  monopoly  of  the  telewaph  is  the  principal  foe  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  has  to  meet.  Nearly  every  member  of  our  craft 
can  remember  when,  only  a  few  years  ago.  cities  that  supported  2  and  3  daily 
newspapers  have  only  1  at  the  present,  the  change,  we  believe,  having  been  brought 
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about  by  the  telegraph  being  in  the  hands  of  a  private  monopoly,  which  fostered 
and  protected  a  monoxwly  in  the  furnishing  of  news  to  the  vanons  papers  throngh- 
ont  the  countiy'. 

Newspapers  can  not  live  without  a  first-class  telegraphic  service,  and  no  news- 
pax>er  can  secure  that  service  to-day  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
combine.  No  one  would  attempt  to  doubt  the  statement  that  there  are  fewer 
newspapers  throughout  the  South  to-day  than  formerly.  Then,  why  is  it?  Our 
school  facilities  are  almost  perfect,  more  people  can  read  and  write,  and  are  tak- 
ing a  more  active  part  in  the  live  issues  of  the  day,  and  yet  a  few  pax>er8  have  a 
close  monopoly  of  the  field.  Only  a  few  years  ago  in  one  of  the  large  Southern 
cities,  a  city  claiming  a  population  of  75,000  inhabitants,  a  morning  paper  died 
before  it  was  born,  as  it  were,  simply  because  those  who  had  put  their  money  into 
it  would  not  (because  they  could  not  be  made  to  see  the  justice  of  things  give 
those  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the  distribution  of  news  in  the  State  a  bonus  of 
about  135,000  to  become  a  member  of  what  they  called  the  Press  Association. 
That  was  a  case  that  came  under  mv  personal  observation,  and  it  kept  at  least  40 
men  of  my  craft  from  securing  work,  to  say  nothing  of  others  that  would  neces- 
sarily be  employed  in  various  ca^KMsities  in  and  around  a  newspaper  office.  That 
is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases  that  could  be  cited.  Therefore  our 
organization  believes  that  if  the  Government  had  control  of  the  telegraph  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  would  be  treated  alike  and  receive  the  news  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  We  believe  that  a  paper  in  California  should  be  able  to  get 
from  Its  special  correspondent  in  Washington  the  telegi-aphic  dispatches  from  this 
point  as  cneaply  as  a  paper  in  New  York,  but  as  things  now  stand  the  telegraph 
monopoly  has  its  powerful  grip  upon  what  should  be  given  to  all  alike — the  world 
at  actaal  cost  plus  expense  of  oi)erating  the  system. 

Then  as  union  men  we  do  not  nor  can  we  indorse  the  way  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  treats  its  employees.  When  asked  how  his  company  felt 
toward  labor  unions  among  its  employees,  the  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  his  testimony  before  the  commission  onlya  few 
weeks  ago,  said:  "  The  company  has  not  changed  its  position  since  1888."  I 
believe  I  have  quoted  him  correctly.  We  all  remember  the  g^reat  strike  of  that 
year,  and  ever  since  then,  nay,  before  then,  the  Western  Union  Company  has  been 
persistent  in  fighting  and  crushing  out  labor  unions  among  its  employees. 

He  also  says  that  the  company  will  treat  with  the  men  as  individaals.  Perhaps 
he  does  not  consider  the  several  thousand  women  employed  by  the  company  enti- 
tled to  any  consideration,  for  women,  as  a  rule,  are  made  to  work  for  whatever 
their  employer  sees  fit  to  give  them;  but  a  company  that  will  not  treat  with  a 
committee  legally  appointed  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  employees  will  not 
treat  the  individual  fairly.  To  show  more  conclusively  the  Western  Union's 
position  on  trade  or  labor  organization,  I  quote  from  President  Green's  testimony 
oefore  a  Congressional  investigation  just  after  the  great  strike  of  the  telegraphers 
in  1888.  He  said:  "After  the  great  strike  of  1870  or  1871  the  company  took  back 
some  of  the  strikers  on  condition  of  their  taking  what  was  called  the  '  iron-clad 
oath ' — an  oath  to  renounce  their  union  and  never  again  connect  themselves  with 
any  similar  organization.'' 

Evidence  has  been  brought  out  during  the  various  Congressional  investigations 
that  has  proven  conclusively  that  what  President  Green  is  quoted  as  saying  is 
strictly  tnie  and  correct,  and  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  getting  up  petitions 
for  increase  of  pay  or  shorter  hours  has  always  resulted  disastrously  to  the  ring- 
leaders. They  have  either  been  dismissed  from  the  service  or  discriminated 
against  in  many  ways.  Often  their  names  are  placed  in  the  blacklist  (and  right 
here  let  me  say  that  it  has  been  stated  many  times  by  those  in  a  position  to  know 
that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  was  the  first  corporation  or  monop- 
oly that  established  the  blacklist  after  the  first  great  strike  in  1871  and  again  m 
1888) ,  and  managers  all  over  the  country  are  so  notified.  Men  have  been  known 
to  grive  up  positions  to  try  new  fields,  only  to  find  that  the  telegraph  had  preceded 
them;  consequently  they  found  themselves  barred.  So  a  company  that  is  known 
to  practice  such  iniquitous  policies  and  denies  the  right  of  petinon,  and  denies 
wiui  still  greater  emphasis  the  right  to  organize,  should  not  oe  left  in  control  of 
sncb  a  powerful  agency  as  the  telegraph. 

After  the  great  strike  of  1883  the  Western  Union  refused  to  take  the  men  back 
unless  they  signed  an  agreement  similar  to  the  one  I  have  quoted  above,  but  I 
have  learned  upon  good  authority  that  men  have  through  sheer  necessity  been 
comitelled  to  sign  such  an  agreement,  and  shortly  afterwards  renewed  their  alle- 
giance to  their  rellow-workers.  You  can  not  make  a  workingman  see  that  it  is 
aU  wrong  for  2  or  more  telegraph  operators  to  combine  to  secure  fair  pay  and 
reasonable  hours  and  yet  perfectly  right  and  proper  for  2  or  more  telegraph 
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companies  to  combine  to  squeeze  and  fleece  the  pnblic.  A  monopoly  that  upon 
its  sworn  testimony  claims  that  one-fourth  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  was 
clear  profit  is  squeezing  and  fleecing  the  public. 

Let  me  quote  the  exact  figures  given  by  the  vice-preeident  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  before  the  commission,  so  there  will  be  no  mistake.  He  said: 
"Our  earnings  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $24,758,569.55.  Onr  expenses,  gross, 
were  $18,593,805.87.  This  left  a  balance  of  $6,165,368.68,  of  which  there  waa 
expended  for  dividends  at  the  rate  of  5  Tpei  cent,  etc." 

We  claim  that  if  the  Government  had  control  of  the  teleg^^ph  lines  and  kept 
up  the  present  rate  on  messages,  yet  no  one  believes  it  would,  the  surplus  of 
|6,000,0<X)  could  be  used  in  shortening  the  hours  of  the  employees,  increasing  the 
pay  of  all  employees  except  the  few  higher  ofBcials,  and'  in  making  improvements 
and  extending  the  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  Western  Union  will  not  extend  a  line  unless  the  management  see  where  they 
are  going  to  get  a  profit  ont  of  it.  But  as  the  wires  are  in  the  hands  of  a  priyate 
monopoly  the  $6,0{X),000  of  profit  went  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  men  already  mil- 
lionaires, for  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  also  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Western  Union  stock  was  held  by  a  comparatively  few  men.  The  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  also  admitted  that  while  wages  have  been  increased 
dnring  the  past  few  years  in  all  lines  of  industries,  still  the  Western  Union  wag^ 
have  remained  about  the  same  as  they  were  just  after  the  strike  of  1883,  and  we 
also  know  that  the  low  wages  paid  at  that  tune  were  the  principal  cause  of  the 
strike.  He  also  stated  that  there  had  been  no  material  reduction  in  the  telegraph 
rates. 

The  advocates  of  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph  believe  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  control  of  the  wires  the  public  would  be  given  a  better  and  cheaper 
service,  the  employees  fairer  treatment  and  better  pay.  In  short,  it  would  and 
could  be  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  where  a  pos- 
tal clerk  receives  on  an  average  $84  a  month,  while  the  average  pay  of  the  tele- 
graph oi)erator  is  scarcely  $40. 

Then,  again,  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Comftany  said:  "  If 
the  Government  tanes  control  of  the  telegraph  lines,  the  only  way  it  could  make 
a  success  out  of  them  would  be  to  have  a  rigid  civil-service  law."  But  he  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  the  Gtovemment  building  up  an  army  of  office  employees.  He 
does  not  stop,  it  seems,  to  consider  the  great  mass  of  citizens  employed  in  the 
Post-Office  Department — some  130,000, 1  believe.  That  number  does  not  in  any 
way  endanger  the  public  welfare.  Then  why  should  anyone  have  any  fear  on 
account  of  adding  to  the  list  of  Government  employees  those  connected  with  the 
telegraph  companies? 

On  the  question  of  franks,  the  vice-preeident  of  the  Western  Union  testified 
before  the  commission  that  he  did  not  see  any  harm  in  extending  them.  "  It  is 
only  a  courtesy  on  our  part,"  he  said.  But  he  failed  to  state  that  the  courtesy 
ended  when  the  party  using  it  returned  to  private  life.  Why  is  it  that  the  cour- 
tesy is  extended  only  to  public  officials,  and  especially  the  lawmaking  branch? 
When  asked  if  some  favors  were  not  exjiected  in  return  for  such  courtesies,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  a  quid  pro  quo  was  not  expected,  he  replied:  "  No;  I  do  not  know 
what  the  quid  pro  quo  could  be  expected.  I  do  not  know  what  they  could  give 
us.  When  the  company  wants  to  make  a  fight  before  Congress  we  do  not  use 
franks,  but  arguments."  Now,  I  would  like  permission  to  quote  from  what  the 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  said  on  the  question  of 
franks  some  time  ago,  and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusion.    He  said: 

"  The  franks  issued  to  Government  ofBcials  constitute  nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  complimentary  business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Comx)any  extend 
into  37  States  and  9  Territories  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  into  4 
of  the  British  Provinces.  In  all  of  them  our  property  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  action  of  the  national.  Stat«,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  the  judicial  use 
of  complimentary  franks  among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the  com- 
pany many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed."  (Western 
Union  rejiort  of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  argument,  p.  164;  Postmaster- 
General  CreBweUs  report,  1873,  p.  49.) 

After  the  above  honest  and  candid  acknowledgment  by  the  president  of  the 
company  can  anyone  doubt  the  object  the  Western  Union  has  in  view  when  its 
officials  issue  franks  to  national  and  State  government  officials?  Although  the 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  also  stated  before  the  commission  that  his 
company  always  tried  to  get  hold  of  new  inventions,  he  neglected  to  state  that 
they  have  generally  been  successful,  but  that  instead  of  using  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  they  have  been  locked  up  in  the  office  of  the  company  in  New  York. 
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Another  fact  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  the  vice-president  of  the  Western 
TTnion  Telegraph  Company  before  this  commission  is  the  ackno-wledgment  that 
the  company  contributes  liberally  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  Cooper  Union  that 
grinds  out  every  year  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  as  telegraphers — a  regular 
Kindergarten,  as  it  were-^using  the  graduates  of  the  school  to  flU  their  offices 
with  cheap  labor.  No  wonder  that  timid  and  underpaid  men  and  women  are 
afraid  to  exercise  their  free  American  citizenship,  which  gfuarantees  everyone  the 
right  to  organize  and  petition,  when  the  company  is  supporting  a  school  that 
grinds  ont  hnndreds  of  telegraphers  every  year  to  take  their  places  on  the  least 
provocation. 

Look  at  the  contrast.  The  telegraph  companies  have  thousands  of  boys 
employed  in  carrying  their  messages,  their  ages  ranging  from  13  to  16  years, 
who  work  long  hours  and  receive  from  $3  to  §4  per  week — boys  that  ought  to  be 
in  school — while  the  fine-looking  men  employed  by  Uncle  Sam  as  letter  carriers 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  receive  from  $60  to  $100  a  month. 

Then,  again,  the  ofi&cials  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  who  have 
appeared  before  the  various  Congressional  committees  nave  invariably  misrepre- 
sented the  facts,  taking  advantage  of  every  point  to  clond  and  sometimes  mis- 
represent facts.  When  they  are  confronted  with  the  undeniable  truth  that 
their  rates  are  nearly  half  as  high  again  as  the  rates  of  foreign  countries,  they 
invariably  meet  you  with  this  answer:  "Our  distances  are  farther,  and  the  rat^ 
are  a  matter  of  distance,"  etc. ,  and  to  sustain  this  position  they  have  presented  to 
committees  of  Congress  tables  of  distances  that  have  upon  careful  investigation 
proven  to  be  false  in  every  particular. 

Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  in  Senate  Doc.  205,  Fifty-fonrth  Congress,  first  session, 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  false  statements  made  by  the  officials  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company: 

"Unfortunately  for  the  Western  Union,  the  Washburn  committee  consulted 
geographies  and  telegraph  maps  and  found  that  the  length  of  telegraph  routes 
between  the  cities  of  Europe  was  strangely  minified  in  the  Western  Umon  state- 
ment, while  the  distances  between  American  cities  were  mysteriously  larger  than 
those  set  down  in  maps  and  geographies.    Here  are  some  examples: 


-From  London  to — 


Dover  

Plymouth  . 

Paris 

Reims 

Hamburg. . 
Munich 


Telegraph  distancea.  I{ 

Western 

Union 

Truth. 

statement.                  j' 

Milet. 

JfOet.    1' 

60 

82  l| 

190 

246 

200 

313 

260 

400 

MO 

666 

540 

800 

From  London  to — 


Prague 

Madrid 

Rome 

Naples 

St.  Petersburg. 


Telegraph  distances. 


Western 

Union 

statement. 


MiUt. 
560 
600 
760 
860 
«60 
1,160 


Truth. 


Miles. 
722 
968 
1,225 
1,349 
1,510 
1,806 


"Not  one  single  distance  is  correctly  stated.  It  is  necessary  in  nearly  every 
case  to  add  at  least  one-third  and  often  more  than  one-half  of  the  stated  distance 
to  obtain  the  real  distance.  The  sum  of  the  stated  distances  was  15,724  mUes,  and 
the  snm  of  the  real  distances  was  22,578  miles,  or  almost  one-half  more  than  the 
Western  Union's  statement.  To  show  the  falsity  of  statements  about  American 
routes  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  disturb  the  dust  on  the  geogi-aphy — the  state- 
ment was  its  own  refutation;  for  example,  the  distance  from  Memphis  to  New 
York  was  placed  at  2,000  miles,  while  in  other  tables  of  the  same  Western  Union 
testimony  the  distance  was  said  to  be  1,000  miles." 

Not  long  ago  the  president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  made  this 
statement:  "Not  1  man  ont  of  a  hundred  who  uses  the  telegraph  is  in  favor  of 
governmental  control  of  the  vnres."  As  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  to  the  fact  that  boards  of  trade,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  city  councils,  legislatures,  etc. ,  have  petitioned  Congrese  time 
and  time  again  favoring  Gkivemmental  control  of  the  telegraph,  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
November  15, 1882,  and  if  the  board  has  changed  its  position  since  then  the  pub- 
lic has  not  been  made  aware  of  the  change: 

"In  1858  the  Western  Union  had  a  cajiital  of  $385,700.  Eight  years  later  the 
stock  had  expanded  to  $22,000,000,  of  which  $3,322,000  was  issued  in  purchase  of 
competing  lines,  while  nearly  $18,000,000  were  issued  as  stock  dividends.    Ttus 
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was  the  first  attemj^t  to  spread  out  an  increased  paper  capital,  which  should  here- 
after afford  a  plausible  pretext  for  imposing  on  the  public  an  oppressive  tariff  of 
charges.    The  next  step  was  the  purchase  of  the  United  States  Telegraph  Com- 

riny,  for  which  purpose  ?7 ,216,300  of  stock  was  issued,  an  amount  alleged  to  be 
times  the  true  value  of  the  property.  Next  came  the  absorption  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telegraph  Company.  The  stock  of  that  company  was  almost  as  mnch  inflated 
as  that  of  the  Western  Union,  and  amounted,  water  and  all,  to  $8,883,100;  yet 
111,883,100  of  Western  Union  stock  was  issued  to  get  possession  of  that  line. 

"Thus  another  illustration  is  furnished  that  in  such  enterprises  competition 
always  ends  in  combination,  and  the  public  is  ultimately  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  duplicate  lines  which  are  not  needed  and  are  only  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  divide  of  the  enormous  sums  charged  the  jmblic  for  a 
public  service  which  is  a  natural  adjunct  of  the  postal  service." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  such  persons  as  Vice-President  Clark,  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph,  was  pleased  to  call  "  socialists,"  etc.,  but  of  buisineBs  men  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods  of  corporations  from  inside  knowledge. 
The  report  goes  on: 

"  Later  the  American  Union,  whose  actual  value  was  about  $3,000,000  (fran- 
chise and  all),  was  absorbed,  together  with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Company 
(also  worth  about  $8,000,000.  franchise  and  all),  and  in  the  consolidation  the 
American  Union  was  put  at  $15,000,000  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  ^,400,000, 
while  in  order  to  absorb  in  dividends  the  enormous  earnings  which  they  were 
levying  on  the  public,  a  further  increase  of  $15,000,000  was  made  under  the  pre- 
tense of  issuing  stock  to  represent  surplus  earnings  previously  invested  in  the 
plant. 

"Of  course  such  evidence  of  what  the  public  would  stand  in  the  way  of  tele- 
graph charges  was  immediately  followed  by  a  new  strike,  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
peting company,  the  Mutual  Ijnion.  This  company  was  started  on  a  basis  of 
$600,000  capital,  which  almost  immediately  increased  to  $10,000,000,  without  con- 
sideration, and,  as  appears  from  proceedings  in  court  by  a  stockholder,  the  direct- 
ors made  a  contract  with  a  credit-mobilier  construction  firm  in  which  they  were 
interested,  by  which  $4,000,000  in  bonds  and  about  $10,000,000  in  stock  were 
guaranteed  for  constructing  lines  and  plant  valued  at  $3,000,000,  and  naturally, 
things  being  developed  thus  far,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  controlling 
spirits  in  the  Western  Union  for  another  consolidation  and  stock  watering. 

"  Subsequently  the  consolidation  was  arranged  and  there  was  a  further  increase 
of  stock  amounting  to  $15,000,000  on  account  of  a  plant  the  original  cost  of  which 
did  not  exceed  $3,500,000  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  officers  of  the 
Mutual  Union." 

"  I  have  tried  to  present  to  you  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible  why  the  organ- 
ization which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  desires  the  governmental  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph  lines,  and  I  hope  and  trust  I  have  made  myself  understood, 
and  I  will  close  by  saying  that  I  beUeve  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in  1873,  when 
Postmaster-GJeneral  Creswell  said  there  were  but  2  parties  to  the  question,  "On 
one  side  are  the  people,  and  on  the  other  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Monopoly.'" 

Take  the  rural  free  delivery,  for  example.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
estabhshment  of  the  rural  free  delivery  was  suggested,  it  appeared  so  prepos- 
terous that  it  excited  only  passing  comment,  if  not  derision.  It  was  denounced 
by  some  as  impracticable :  it  would  put  the  Government  to  a  ^eat  deal  of  expense ; 
it  was  sneered  at,  as  all  reforms  are  more  or  less,  as  a  political  fad,  a  Utopian 
dream,  as  it  were,  to  bring  the  letter  to  the  fanner  instead  of  compelling  him  to 

fo,  in  some  cases,  several  miles  for  it.  But  not  one  would  suggest,  now  that  they 
ave  it,  that  the  Government  should  take  the  rural  free  delivery  away  ft-om  the 
public.  Only  a  few  years  back  there  were  only  about  40  routes;  to-day  there  are 
about  4,500,  and  nearly  200  clerks  are  required  to  keep  up  with  the  work  in  this 
comparatively  new  branch  of  the  postal  service. 

Tmnk  of  it.  It  has  been  over  50  years  since  telegraphy  was  first  discovered;  in 
other  words,  since  lightning  was  harnessed  to  language  and  literature,  and  still 
the  American  people  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the  full  benefits  of  it  at  popular 
iwstal-telegraph  rates,  but  have  to  depend  upon  a  private  monopoly  that  has 
never  shown  the  least  consideration  for  the  public,  a  fact  demonstrated  beyond 
any  question  of  a  doubt  when  the  company  made  the  public  pay  the  war-revenue 
tax.  No  one  ever  believed  for  a  moment  that  Congress  intended  when  the  law 
was  passed  that  the  burden  should  fall  upon  an  already  over-taxed  public,  but  the 
Western  Union  officials  saw,  as  they  claim,  a  techmcality  in  the  law  and  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  the  public  had  to  stand  it. 
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I  close  this  statement  by  quoting  the  language  of  Senator  Edmunds,  who 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Officesand  Post-Roads  a  few  years 
ago:  "  The  Qovemment  was  constituted  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  dis- 
seminate intelligence,  to  defend  the  country,  etc.,  and  the  telegraph  is  essential 
as  a  military  establishment,  essential  to  education  as  to  social  welfare." 

That  closes  my  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.J  You  mention  a  case  there  of  a  Southern  paper  which 
could  not  obtain  a  franchise  in  the  Associated  Press  and  had  to  go  out  of  exist- 
ence.   What  city  was  it  in? — A.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  of  like  nature? — ^A.  Not  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  I  have  heai'd  of  others.  Chairman  Randall  has  spoken  of  one 
case  in  the  city  of  Washington  when  the  printers  started  the  Washington  Times, 
when  I  was  on  the  committee  to  see  the  gentleman  that  had  the  franchise.  I  do 
not  recall  his  name;  he  died  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  the  franchise  and  refused 
to  sell  it;  would  not  allow  the  printers  to  use  it  and  would  not  part  with  it. 

We  see  to-day  on  the  Washington  Post  building  in  large,  black  letters,  "The 
only  morning  daily  paper  in  town  that  receives  the  Associated  Press  report." 
There  is  a  case  where  a  gentleman  had  the  franchise  locked  up  and  refused  to 
part  with  it. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  case  in  Savannah  and  how  I  came  to  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it.  A  large  German  brewer  in  town  came  to  me  and  asked  the  number 
of  men  it  would  require  to  get  out  a  paper,  and  I  told  him  the  number  it  would 
require,  etc.  He  Imew  nothing  about  the  business,  being  in  the  beer  business, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  only  daily  pai)er  in  town  being  a  prohibitionist  and  the 
brewers  opposed  to  him.  I  told  him  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the 
printers  he  wanted.  He  told  me  I  could  have  a  situation,  but  I  said  I  was  pretty 
well  satisfied  where  I  was,  but  he  would  have  no  trouble  getting  men.  He  said, 
"  I  want  to  see  you  later  about  this  proposition."  I  saw  him  several  weeks  later 
and  said  to  him,  "When  is  this  new  paper  going  to  be  started?" 

He  said,  "  We  have  given  it  up." 

I  said,  "  Why,  George,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Well."  he  replied,  "  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  board,  elected  our  directors,  ete., 
and  found  out  we  would  have  to  give  $35,000  to  get  into  the  Associated  Press 
combine;  and  when  I  explained  that  to  my  German  friends,  they  threw  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  and  said,  '  We  do  not  pay  $35,000  for  nothing;  and,  besides, 
we  would  have  to  pay  for  the  telegraphing  every  day  or  at  the  end  of  the  week.' 
They  could  not  see  the  justice  of  paying  out  $35,000,  which  was  about  the  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  subscribed." 

That  is  the  only  case  that  has  come  under  my  personal  observation.  I  have 
heard  of  others,  like  the  one  here  in  Washington.  The  Kentucky  legislature 
pafssed  a  bill  over  the  governor's  veto  taking  the  franchise  away  from  the  news- 
pai)ers  that  do  not  furnish  all  alike.  I  think  Senator  Goebel  was  the  member  of 
the  senate  who  introduced  the  bill,  and  I  think  Governor  Taylor  vetoed  it,  but  it 
was  passed  over  his  veto.  No;  Governor  Bradley  was  the  man  that  vetoed  it. 
They  saw  the  discrimination  there.  Newspapers  wanted  t-o  get  into  the  field,  but 
could  not  get  the  news  at  reasonable  rates. 

Q.  Mr.  Randall  spoke  in  his  testimony  about  300,000  petitioners.  Do  you  know, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee,  where  those  signatures  came  from?  Were  they 
from  workingmen,  from  business  men,  or  from  what  class? — A.  They  came  from 
men  in  every  walk  of  life.  As  I  have  stated  in  my  .statement  there,  they  were  not 
only  workingmen,  but  business  men  and  boards  of  trade.  We  could  not  get  the 
members  of  Congress  interested  in  it.  The  war  with  Spain  seems  to  have  taken 
precedence  over  everything  in  the  way  of  local  economic  affairs.  We  could  not 
get  members  of  Congress  interested  in  it  as  long  as  we  were  tangled  up  in  ;i  for- 
eign war. 

Q.  Have  j^ou  been  quite  close  in  your  attendance  on  the  meeting.s  of  the  Post- 
Offlce  committee? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  I  have  missed  a  meeting. 

Q.  How  far  have  you  progressed  in  getting  this  matter  out  of  committee?  Have 
you  been  able  to  do  that  yet  by  bill  or  report? — A.  No;  it  seemed  we  could  never 
get  it  out  of  committee.  They  were  always  pigeonholing  it.  When  the  time 
came  to  report  they  would  do  one  thing  or  another  to  block  it. 

Q.  So  with  your  petitions  and  these  resolutions  passed  by  these  commercial  and 
other  bodies  you  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  get  it  reported  out  of  Committee  on 
Post-Roads  in  the  Senate  or  House? — A.  No;  and  it  is  strange,  because  at  all  these 
hearings  there  are  people  there  to  represent  Government  ownership,  while  only 
the  Western  Union  officials  favor  private  ownership.  It  seems  to  be  the  people 
against  the  West«m  Union. 
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Mr.  Randall.  You  might  say  that  the  nearest  we  came  to  getting  a  rejxjrt  from 
anybody  was  the  circular  that  President  Eckert  of  the  Western  Union  issued  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  trying  to  show  members  of  Congress  that  we  were 
putting  them  in  a  false  light.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  it  went  to  show  that  we 
must  have  moved  them  some,  or  he  would  not  have  issued  that  circular. 

The  Witness.  Postmaster-Ghaneral  Wanamaker  in  his  report  frankly  admitted 
that  it  was  the  people  on  one  side  and  the  Western  Union  Company  on  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  symjwthy  do  you  receive  from  the  publish- 
ers generally — those  that  have  Associated  Press  dispatches? — A.  None  whatever. 
I  could  go  back  and  quote  what  I  said  in  the  Washington  Times  some  years  ago 
as  to  the  Washington  Post's  position  on  the  strike  or  1893.  I  wrote  it  up  when 
ex-Congreseman  Conn  was  proprietor.  When  I  read  that  it  had  passed  under  its 
present  management  (he  did  not  have  the  paper  at  the  time) ,  I  saw  then  I  had 
made  a  mistake.  I  think  Mr.  Hutchins  had  it  at  the  time;  and  the  Post  looks  on 
it  as  a  kind  of  socialistic  idea,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  cooperation  from  newspapers  generally  in  the  country  who 
are  not  in  any  press  association — active  cooperation  in  this  plan  of  yours? — A. 
Well,  yes;  I  did  when  we  had  the  matter  up  before  Congress  several  years  ago, 
but  not  recently.  Being  the  only  member  of  the  committee  from  the  South,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  mniish  some  of  the  Southern  papers  with  literature,  and 
it  was  published  by  several  afternoon  papers;  but  I  noticed  the  morning  papers 
would  not  touch  it  at  all. 

Q.  What  bodies  of  organized  labor  have  taken  this  matter  up  independent  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union? — A.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  represents  all.  I  think  at  a  recent  con- 
vention they  made  it  second  in  special  legislation.  The  8-hour  law  was  to  come 
first  and  after  that  the  telegraph  question;  and  President  Gkimpers  said  recently 
that  when  they  had  the  8-hour  law  safe  they  would  push  on  the  telegraph  with 
brotherhoods  of  the  trades-union  in  the  country,  representing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1,000.000  people. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  organized  bodies  or  trades  union  take  action,  through 
convention  or  otherwise,  in  helping  you  along  with  it? — A.  1  can  not  recollect 
that  they  did.  We  sent  out,  I  presume,  several  thousand  petitions  asking  labor 
unions  to  indorse  the  movement  as  local  bodies,  and  upon  indorsing  the  propo- 
sition to  please  notify  their  representatives  in  Cong[ress,  and  I  know  members  of 
the  House  were  flooded  with  tnis  petition. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  when  we  organized  our 
committee  in  Washington,  in  1894  or  the  latter  part  of  1893,  we  started  to  organ- 
ize the  country.  We  had  to  do  it  by  correspondence,  and  we  proceeded  to  org[an- 
ize  our  own  craft  throughout  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  got  them  to  establish  committees  of  8,  who  were  to  report  to  the 
central  committee  at  Washington.  As  soon  as  our  committee  got  their  report 
we  had  literature  that  we  sent  to  them  and  put  them  in  working  order  and 
immediately  asked  them  to  go  to  the  sister  organizations  of  the  allied  crafts  and 
others  and  do  likewise.  Inside  of  10  or  11  months  we  had  every  crganization  in 
the  United  States  in  communication  with  us.  We  have  on  file  at  our  homes  at 
the  present  time,  also,  letters  from  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  cf  trade,  and 
business  men  generally  calling  for  cheaper  toll.  As  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  we 
had  a  selfish  interest  in  it,  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  and 
everybody  not  connected  with  the  Associated  Press  would  like  to  see  us  secure  all 
that,  while  the  Western  Union  and  large  monopolies  generally,  as  they  look  at  it, 
felt  that  if  the  Western  Union  has  to  go  down  the  line  of  Government  ownership 
other  monopolies  would  surely  foUow.  Although  aa  a  committee  we  are  not 
reformers  to  the  extent  of  seeking  Gkivemment  ownership  further  than  theopera^ 
tion  of  the  telegraph.  We  did  organize  the  country  as  it  has  never  been  organized 
before  in  that  line,  and  we  had  a  good  organization.  And  here  in  Washington  we 
adopted  the  means  of  using  an  auxiliary  committee  of  members  of  our  craft  here 
from  the  different  States  of  the  Union  to  disseminate  information.  The  members 
would  communicate  with  people  of  infiuence,  friends,  and  others,  and  also  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
inaugurated  a  movement  as  thorough  as  this  movement. 

The  Witness.  I  mentioned  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  you  asked  me 
whether  there  were  any  others  besides  labor  organizations.  Allow  me  to  insert 
a  list  of  the  organizations  in  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  goes  to  show 
the  number  of  trade  organizations  who  indorsed  this  measure. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  desire  to  make? — A.  No;  if  there  are  other 
questions  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them,  but  I  have  no  further  remarks. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  n,  I90i. 
TESTIMOlfT  OF  ME.  ALTOIT  D.  ADAMS, 

Electrical  Engineer. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Yice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Alton  D.  Adams,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  an  electrical  engineer,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Give  your  name  and  address  and  profession  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  Alton  D.  Adams;  post-office  address,  box  1377,  Boston.  My 
business  is  that  of  the  investigation  of  engineering  and  economic  matters — ^inde- 
pendent investigation. 

Q.  How  long  nave  yon  been  on  this  investigation,  Mr.  Adams? — A.  You  mean 
the  matter  of  mvestigatlon  broadly  or  this  particular  investigation? 

Q.  This  particularly,  and  all  others;  how  long  has  it  been  a  study?— A.  I  have 
been  devoting  my  entire  time  to  it  about  2  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  any  scientific  school  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  am 
s  CTadnate  of  the  scientific  school  of  Harvard  University. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  up  this  investigation  through  the  State  or  municipal  authori- 
ties of  Massachusetts,  or  of  your  own  volition? — A.  I  have  taken  it  up  entirely  of 
my  own  volition. 

Q.  Have  you  had  perfect  access  to  the  public  documents  in  the  State  in  every 
Instance? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  have.  I  have  also  had  the  benefit  of  some  sug- 
gestions by  letter  from  the  Qas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 

<^.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  the  other  municipalities  in  the 
Umted  States? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  prepared  paper  to  present  to  the  commission? — A.  Nothing 
more  than  some  sheets  of  figures  that  I  have  here;  I  have  no  written  statement. 

Q.  Wo  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  and  have  your  own  analysis  of  the  fig- 
ures, so  as  to  present  the  question  as  far  as  that  investigation  has  gone. — A.  I 
would  say  at  the  start  a  word  about  the  object  of  this  investigation.  In  looking 
up  the  matter  of  municipal  ownership  and  trying  to  look  it  up  for  several  years 
back,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  seeming  fact  that  there  are  no  veiified  fig- 
ures, or,  if  any,  very  few,  to  be  had  on  the  subject.  Various  statements  are 
published  in  different  places  as  to  what  certain  towns  and  cities  that  operate 
municipal  plants  have  done,  but  these  statements  are  not  sworn  to.  They  are, 
some  of  them,  on  inspection  evidently  one  sided,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  most  of 
such  statements  carry  very  little  weight  with  engineers  and  those  that  know 
something  about  the  actual  operation  of  electiic-lightlng  plants.  So  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  in  Massachusetts,  where,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  commission 
■who  gather  up  these  data  and  compile  them  accurately  and  where  the  law  obliges 
not  only  municipal  plants  but  all  companies  operating  electric  light  and  power 
plants  to  make  a  sworn  statement  of  their  investments  and  of  their  operations — 
their  exx)enses  and  incomes — it  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  Massachusetts  there  was 
an  opportunity  to  determine  something  of  what  might  bo  done  in  municipal 
ownership  compared  with  ownership  and  operation  by  private  corporations, 
something  that  would  be  definite;  and  that  has  been  the  object  of  this  investiga- 
tion— ^namely,  to  compare  the  returns  on  the  investment  in  Massachusetts  in 
electric-lighting  plants  operated  and  owned  by  private  companies  with  the  re- 
turns on  the  investment  of  those  municipalities  that  have  gone  into  the  electric- 
lighting  work. 

In  the  year  1891  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  allowing  towns  and  cities  to  buy 
existing  electric-lighting  plants  or  to  build  new  plants  of  their  own  under  certain 
conditions,  and  since  that  time  17  such  plants  have  been  constructed — 17  plants 
for  the  supply  of  electric  light  and  power  by  municipalities.  One  of  these  plants 
was  started  m  the  last  year,  1900,  but  that  plant  is  not  included  in  my  report  of 
this  investigation,  because  it  has  taken  some  time  to  make  this  investigation  and 
the  data  were  not  available  for  it.  Of  the  17  other  municipal  plants.  3  operate  gas 
plants,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  satisfactorily  separate  the  returns  of  those 
gas  plants  and  the  operation  of  the  gas  plants  from  the  electric  plants;  and  so,  as 
the  object  was  to  arrive  at  some  definite  result  as  to  electric  plants  pure  and  sim- 
ple, the  returns  and  results  of  these  3  cities  and  towns  that  have  gas  plants  have 
been  left  entirely  out  of  consideration,  and  this  statement  of  my  investigation  is 
based  on  the  14  cities  and  towns  that  operate  electric  plants  only.  I  would  say 
as  to  the  cities  and  towns  operating  gas  plants,  of  which  there  are  3,  that  2  of 
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these  gas  plants  have  been  in  oi)eration  bnt  a  short  time  (1  was  purchased  in 
1899) ,  80  tmkt,  there  being  only  8,  and  2  of  them  quite  recent,  results  ■would  not  be 
very  conclusive  in  any  event. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Let  me  interrupt  just  a  moment.  You  propose  giving 
the  names  of  these  places?— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  intention.  That,  I  think,  might 
well  be  the  next  point.  The  names  of  the  places  in  Massachusetts  operating  muni- 
cipal plants,  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  are 

Mr.  Phillips  (interrupting) .  State  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  those  as  you 
go  on. — ^A.  The  places  are: 


Towus. 


Belmont . 
Bralntree 
Chlcopee. 
Danveis. . 
Hlngham 
Hudson . . 
Hull 


Popula- 
tion. 


2,843 
6,311 
16,420 
8,181 
4,819 
6,308 
1,044 


Town*. 


Marbleheod 

Needham 

North  Attleboro 

Peabody  

Reading 

Taunton 

Wellesley 


Popula- 
tion. 


7,671 
8,611 
«,579 

10,807 
4,717 

27,116 
4,229 


If  agreeable ,  I  think  it  miglit  be  well  to  state  also  the  year  in  which  those  plants 
were  started,  if  the  information  would  be  desirable. 
Beginning  with  Belmont,  the  dates  are  as  follows: 


Belmont 1898 

Braintree 1892 

Chicopee 1896 

Danvers 1889 

Hingham 1895 

Hudson 1887 

Hull 1894 


Marblehead 1896 

Needham 1893 

North  Attleboro 1894 

Peabody 1893 

Reading 1895 

Taunton 1897 

Wellesley 1892 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchham.)  Yon  have  stated  that  the  law  was  passed  in  1891,  and 
you  referred  to  Danvers  as  starting  its  plant  in  1889;  yon  had  better  straighten 
up  that  discrepancy. — A.  The  legal  basis  for  the  plant  at  Danvers  before  the  law 
of  1891  was  passed,  was  the  common  law  right  to  light  streets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  the  law  prescribe  that  existing  plants  shall  be 
purchased? — A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Does  not  the  law  now  provide  that  if  a  plant  exists  in 
a  city  or  town,  the  municipal  plant  may  not  be  established  except  by  purchase  of 
the  existing  plant? — A.  My  understanding  of  the  law  is  that  the  town  must 
purchase. 

Q.  And  if  they  can  not  a«n%e  it  is  referred  to  commissioners  to  decide? — A. 
That  is  my  understanding.  The  total  amount  of  investment  in  municipal  electric 
plants  in  these  14  towns  and  cities  is  $891,591.  The  largest  of  them  is  but  27,000 
jjopulation  and  the  figures  range  from  that  number  down  to  1,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  That  is  the  total  for  all  the  towns? — A.  That  is  the 
total  investment  in  all  these  14  municipal  electric  plants.  Now,  in  order  to  com- 
pare the  results  attained  in  these  municipal  plants  with  results  attained  in  plants 
operated  bj^  private  corporations,  it  seemed  necessary  to  reduce  all  the  earnings 
01  the  municipal  plants  to  a  money  basis.  That  is  not  done  in  the  report  of  the 
commission,  and  I  should  state  here  perhaps  that  most  of  these  municipal  plants 
do  two  sorts  of  business. 

In  the  first  place  they  do  all  the  public  lighting  in  the  towns  and  cities  where 
they  exist;  and,  in  the  second  place,  most  of  them  sell  energy  to  private  con- 
sumers who  may  want  it.  Of  course,  the  returns  for  energy  sold  to  private  con- 
sumers come  in  as  a  money  return,  but  the  public  lighting  does  not  come  in  as 
money;  it  does  not  stand  as  money  in  the  first  instance.  The  next  step,  therefore, 
in  the  investigation  was  to  reduce  this  public  lighting  in  these  several  towns  and 
cities  to  a  money  basis  and  get  the  value  of  it.  Unfortunately  the  prices  paid  for 
electric  lightinjB^,  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  all  over  the  countiy,  vary  through 
very  wide  limits,  and  after  some  consideration  of  this  subject  it  seemed  to  be 
impossible  to  assume  any  particular  figure  as  the  value  for  electric  lighting  that 
would  be  admitted  all  around  to  be  a  fair  figure;  that  is,  the  value  of  an  arc  lamp 
or  the  value  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  because  there  are  such  wide  variations  in 
the  prices  paid  by  cities  that  buy  their  light.  It  did  seem  to  be  fair,  however,  to 
take  a  number  of  Massachusetts  towns  and  cities,  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
same  population  as  those  having  municipal  plants,  and  find  the  average  price  in 
all  of  those  towns  and  cities — ^that  is,  of  the  number  taken — ^paid  for  such  service. 
This  was  accordingly  done. 
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Seventeen  towns  and  cities  were  taken,  and  the  prices  paid  for  arc  lamps  and 
for  incandescent  lamps  in  each  were  found.  This  price  has  been  reduced  to  a 
price  'per  hour.  The  price  for  public  lighting  is  usually  given  by  the  year  or  by 
the  month,  by  the  lamp  or  by  tne  lamp  month;  but  it  was  found  in  going  over 
the  matter  that  the  number  of  hours  of  operation  and  the  allowance  for  moon- 
light nights  and  some  other  factors  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  that  buy 
tiielr  light  are  veiy  variable,  so  that  rates  about  the  same  per  year  turned  out  to 
be  <juite  different  when  reduced  to  the  actual  hours  of  lighting.  It  was  therefore 
decided  in  getting  this  average  rate  to  base  the  rate  on  the  actual  hours  of  serv- 
ice. I  have  a  table  here  of  the  prices  paid  for  electric  and  Incandescent  lighting 
per  lamp  hour  in  17  towns  and  cities  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  in  popu- 
lation to  the  17  towns  and  cities  where  municipal  plants  exist  in  Massachusetts. 
I  hardly  know  how  much  of  these  data  the  commission  would  like  to  hear.  I  have 
a  table  here  giving  the  names  and  populations  of  the  several  towns  and  cities  that 
were  selected  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  average  price — the  averagre  value  per  arc 
lamp  and  incandescent  lamp. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Give  the  information  just  as  you  have  it. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  toezplain,  with  reference  to  the  candle- 
powers  of  lamps  mentioned  in  the  table,  that  tne  candlepowera  of  arc  lamps  are 
entirely  nominal;  they  mean  substantially  nothinig — ^that  is,  there  is  no  definite 
relation  between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  illuminating  power  of  electric  lamps. 
But  the  lamps  are  spoken  of  In  that  way,  and  so  I  will  use  the  term.  The  taole 
is  as  follows  [reading] : 

Prices  per  hour  paid  for  street  lamps. 


Population. 


Prlce8,l,200 

candle- 
power  arc 
lamps. 


Prices, 16  to 
2&  candle- 
power  in- 
candescent 
lamps. 


PittBfield 

Marlboro 

AmeHbury 

LdComlnster... 

Gardner 

Abington 

Millord 

Athol 

Greenfield .... 

Andover 

Pramlngham . 

Whitman 

Orange 


We 

Union 

Winchendou  . 
Amhent 


Average  cost  per  hoar  . 


28,871 
11,977 
9,986 
9,211 
9,182 
9,130 
8,969 
7,364 
6,229 
6,145 
5,770 
5,744 
6,361 
6,225 
6,186 
4,490 
4,785 


rtmft. 
3.6 
3.8 
4.7 
3.2 
4.8 
4.8 
4.6 
5.5 
4.4 
6.1 
4.6 
5.9 
4.6 
4.5 
5.8 
5.4 
6.9 


Oaiti. 


4.7 


1.02 

.74 

1.80 

.71 

.96 

.99 

1.04 

1.10 

1.40 

1.07 

1.10 

.92 

1.40 

1.50 

2.10 

1.09 

1.60 


1.2 


From  this  table  the  average  cost  per  lamp  used  for  arc  lamps  is  for  these  places 
4.7  cents,  and  for  incandescent  lamps  1.3  cents  per  lamp  hour. 

I  have  here  now  the  items  showing  the  value  of  arc  and  incandescent  lighting 
furnished  for  public  service  each  of  the  14  municipal  plants  here  considered,  on 
the  basis  of  these  average  prices  in  private  plants.  I  think  to  read  these  figures 
for  the  separate  plants  will  perhaps  be  uninteresting,  and  so  I  will  simply  read 
the  total  of  the  figures,  if  permitted,  and  the  table  will  be  left  so  that  the  entire 
amounts  can  be  published.  (See  Exhibit  B.)  The  value  to  these  14  mimici- 
palities  has  been  found.,  of  course,  in  each  case  for  the  arc  lighting  and  for 
the  incandescent  lighting  which  the  municipal  plant  has  furnished  to  the  town, 
and  the  value  of  these  2  kinds  of  lighting  in  each  case  is  added  together  and  the 
total  is  the  value  for  the  municipality.  The  aggregate  for  the  14  municipal  towns 
is  $173,429.40.  Now,  the  same  14  plants  in  the  14  towns  and  cities  previously 
named  have  derived  an  income  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  of  $83,948.38 
from  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power.  I  should  say  here  that  the  value  of  the 
arc  and  incandescent  lighting  supplied  by  these  municipal  plants  to  their  several 
towns  and  cities,  as  here  computed,  is  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1899.  (See 
Exhibit  "C") 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  includes  the  total  receipts  from  the  city  as  well  as 
from  the  private  individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Eighty-three  thousand  dollars? — A.  No;  that  is  the  amount  paid  by  private 
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individnals  to  the  town  for  lighting  and  power.  The  yalne  of  the  pnblic  lighting 
tiiat  the  towns  have  had  from  their  plants  is  $178,429.40.  Of  course  no  money 
payment  was  made  for  that  lighting. 

Q.  What  is  the  sum  added  together? — A.  The  total  earnings  of  these  14  mnnici- 
pal  plants  on  the  basis  here  stated  is  $357,377.78. 

Q.  Have  you  in  that  connection  the  cost  of  producing  that? 

A.  The  total  operating  expenses  of  these  municipal  plants  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1899,  was  $148,493.63,  which,  subtracted  from  the  total  earnings,  lesvee 
the  net  earnings  $108,884.15. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  And  the  total  cost  is  something  over  $800,000?— A.  The 
total  investment,  as  previously  pointed  out,  in  all  these  plants  is  $891,591.  So 
that  the  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  the  total  sums  of  money  that  have  been  put  into 
these  plants  is  12.3  i)er  cent  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 

That  completes  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry.  It  reduces  the  earnings  of  the 
municipal  plants  to  a  definite  per  cent  on  the  investment  after  all  the  costs  of 
operation  have  been  deducted. 

Now  I  stated  at  the  start  that  the  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  show  how 
the  results  in  these  municipal  plants  would  compare  vrith  the  results  in  private 

Slants  in  Massachusetts.  So  we  now  pass  to  the  private  plants  to  see  what  they 
id  during  the  year  ending  Jime  30, 1899. 

I  would  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  of  these  municipal 
plants  is  in  the  city  of  Tannton,  where  the  population  is  only  27.115.  That  is 
according  to  the  census  of  1895  in  Massachusetts.  The  population  at  present 
would  bo  slightly  larger.  These  places  having  municipal  plants  mn  down  in 
population  from  27,115  at  Taunton  to  only  1,044  at  Hull.  So  that  they  are  in  the 
main  in  small  places. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  the  supply  of  electric  light  and  power,  small 
towns  and  cities  do  not  afford  so  profitable  a  field  for  that  sort  of  work  as  do  Hm 
larger  places,  so  it  would  be  obviously  unfair,  I  think,  to  make  a  comparison  or 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  comparison  between  the  re.sults  obtained  in  these 
municipal  plants  and  the  results  obtained  in  Ma-ssachu setts  as  a  whole  in  the 
plants  ovmed  by  private  corporations,  because  Massachusetts  of  course  has  a 
number  of  large  cities — one  very  large  city — Boston,  and  a  number  of  other  large 
cities  like  Springfield,  Worcester,  Lowell,  ■Cambridge,  etc.,  running  up  between 
50,000  and  100,0()0,  that  afford  a  large  field  for  the  supply  of  light  and  power,  a 
much  better  field  thar  the  small  places. 

But  at  the  start  a  comparison  has  been  made  with  the  total  results  from  private 
corporations  operating  electric  plants  only  in  Massachusetts.  This  comparison 
does  not  include  corporations  that  operate  both  electric  and  gas  plants  combined, 
because  of  the  difficulty  previously  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  municipal 
plants,  namely,  that  the  figures  available  are  not  sufliciently  segregated  as  to  the 
results  attained  in  each  case,  in  the  gas  and  in  the  electric  departments;  so  that 
in  quite  a  number  of  cases  iu  Massachusetts  where  the  gas  plants  and  the  electric 
plants  are  operated  by  the  same  corporation,  the  results  of  the  operation  are  not 
included  in  this  statement.  I  would  say,  however,  that  none  of  those  cases 
include  the  largest  cities.  In  none  of  the  largest  cities,  namely,  those  I  have 
mentioned — Boston,  Springfield,  Worcester,  Cambridge,  etc. — in  none  of  these 
cases  is  the  electric  lighting  and  the  gas  plant  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
same  corporation.  In  some  of  the  smaller  places  such  is  the  case,  but  these  places 
are  left  entirely  out  of  the  comparison,  and  there  are  only  a  few  of  them. 

Now,  taking  the  private  corporations  that  operate  electric  light  and  power 
plants  in  Massachusetts  as  a  whole,  Boston  included  with  the  other  large  cities, 
the  investment  in  these  plants  has  been  computed  on  a  basis  of  the  capital  stock, 
bonds,  and  the  notes  pavable.  These  items  are:  Capital  stock,  $10,926,030.40; 
bonds,  $3,771,200;  notes  payable,  $1,933,215.46;  a  total  investment  of  $16,630,446.86. 

A  word  of  explanation  might  be  made  with  reference  these  three  items  as  repre- 
senting the  actual  investment  in  the  plants.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  capital 
stock  and  bonds  of  corporations  in  Massachusetts,  or  corporations  operating  public 
plants,''can  only  be  issued  for  money  or  its  equivalent  actually  paid  in.  bo  that 
these  stocks  and  bonds  represent  actual  money  paid  into  the  plant  to  their  face 
amount.    Under  the  Massachusetts  law  they  must  do  that. 

Now,  as  to  these  notes  payable.  I  believe  from  what  I  have  noted  from  various 
sources  that  they  represent  substantially  additional  investments  in  the  electric 
plants  beyond  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  bonds.  I  wrote  the  com- 
mission in  regard  to  that  point  and  they  wrote  me  that  the  notes  payable  of  these 
several  corporations  in  most  cases  did  represent  investment,  but  that  in  some 
cases  they  would  represent  losses.  Well,  to  my  mind  it  looks  to  me  as  thongq 
the  money  has  gone  into  the  plants  and  as  the  item  in  all  is  only  $1,933,215.46, 
and  if  most  of  that  represents  investment,  according  to  the  commission,  and 
another  small  but  undetermined  part  represents  losses,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
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also  inTeetmeut,  I  conclnded  to  let  the  itemn  stand  as  I  have  given  it — ^as  invest- 
ment in  the  plant.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  that  much  money  had  been  into  the  plant. 

Mr.  PHitJJPS.  Or  a  debt  of  the  plant,  which  was  the  same  thing. 

The  Witness.  To  revert  for  a  moment.  Remember  I  am  trying  to  compare  the 
private  and  the  mnnicipal  plants  all  the  time.  In  the  case  of  the  municipal  plants  the 
investment  included  everything — every  dollar  put  into  the  municipal  plant,  and  I 
want  to  get  as  near  to  that  as  possible  for  these  electric  plants  owned  by  corporations. 
In  the  latter  case  the  investment  of  $16,630,445.86  earned  during  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1890,  above  expenses,  $1,699,363.96.  This  represents  a  ratio  of  net  earn- 
ings to  investment  of  10.2  per  cent,  in  contrast  with  the  12.3  per  cent  made  in  the 
case  of  the  municipal  plant.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that 
this  compai-ison  takes  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Massachusetts  except  3  or  3 
good-sized  towns,  where  the  electric  and  gas  plants  are  owned  by  a  single  corpo- 
ration, and  consequently  takes  in  fields  that  are  much  better  and  that  are  sup- 
ix>8ed  to  be  much  more  profitable  for  the  sale  of  electric  light  and  power  than  the 
small  cities  where  the  municipal  plants  exist.  So  that  the  figure  of  10.2  per  cent, 
whatever  unfavorable  bearing  it  may  have  on  the  results  of  the  mnnicipal  plants, 
if  it  has  any  unfavorable  bearing — for  it  is  less  by  some  2  per  cent  than  the  figure 
reached  in  the  municipal  operating — it  should  not  be  given  much  weight. 

The  next  basis  of  comparison  was  to  take  all  the  electric  plants  operated  by 
private  corporations  in  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  each  having  less  than 
80,000  population.  It  seems  that  in  this  way  we  could  come  to  a  fair  basis  of 
comparison.  The  largest  place  operating  a  municipal  plant  has  27,000  popula- 
tion, and  the  cities  and  towns  run  from  that  down  to  1,000;  but  there  are  43  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  having  populations  of  not  over  30,000,  in 
each  of  which  the  electric-lighting  business  is  conducted  by  a  private  corx>oration. 
The  capital  stock  in  all  of  these  43  cities  and  towns  that  we  are  now  considering 
amonnts  to  a  total  of  $1 ,823,900,  the  bonds  amount  to  a  total  of  $1,201 ,70Q,  and  the 
notes  payable  to  $773,262.56,  making  a  total  investment  of  the  electric  light  cor- 
porations in  these  43  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  30,000  population  of  $3,797,862.56. 
The  total  earnings  or  incomes  of  these  43  plants  during  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1899,  was  $814,768.54;  operating  expenses.  $568,700.87,  leaving  net  earnings 
$346,067.67.  The  ratio  of  net  earnings  to  total  investment  above  given  was  6.4 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  12.3  per  cent,  which  was  shown  to  be  the  earnings  of 
the  municipal  plants  in  the  14  instances  cited.  That  concludes  in  outline  what  I 
have  to  offer  on  this  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  please  state  again  the  net  eaming[s  of  those 
40  towns? — A.  The  net  earnings  of  the  43  cities  and  towns  just  mentioned  was 
$246,067.67. 

Q.  And  then  the  profit  on  those;  what  per  cent  did  they  pay? — A.  They  paid 
6.4  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.  )  You  made  your  calculation  entirely  on  the  1,200-candle 
power  for  arc  lights?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  jrou  reduce  the  2,000-candlepower  lamps,  to  the  1,200  basis? — ^A.  I  did 
not.  I  will  explain  what  I  did  do.  Ail  municipal  nlants  except  1  or  2  have  the 
nominal  1,200-candlepower  arc  lamps.  All  of  the  plants  operated  by  private  cor- 
porations in  the  17  cities  and  towns  taken  to  reach  the  average  value  of  arc  lighting, 
had  1,300-candlepower  arc  lamps.  One  or  two  municipalities  had  2,000  power 
lamps,  but  had  such  a  small  number  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
that  additional  allowance  for  them.  The  small  error,  such  as  it  is,  counts  against 
the  municipal  plants  and  not  in  their  favor. 

Q.  Some  of  tJie  plants  furnish  light  only,  and  do  not  furnish  light  and  power. 
Are  they  of  sufficient  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  two? — A.  I  can  not 
see  any  important  point  there.  There  are  only  2  or  3  of  the  plants,  as  I  remem- 
ber, that  furnish  power  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  The  point  would  be,  if  they  did  furnish  power,  the  cost  of  operation  while 
they  were  furnishing  power  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  the  cost  of  lighting, 
ought  it? — A.  The  plants  exist  there;  they  do  all  the  business  that  comes  in,  and 
they  have  attained  these  results.  The  plants  existing  in  the  other  cities  and  towns, 
operated  by  private  corporations,  take  all  the  business  that  comes  in  and  they 
attain  these  other  resulte. 

Q.  That  is  a  fair  comparison.  That  is  ri^ht. — A.  I  suppose  the  reason  that  so 
few  of  the  municipal  plants  furnish  power  is  that  there  is  very  little  call  for  elec- 
tric power  in  those  small  places. 

Q.  Is  not  the  real  reason  the  fact  that  it  has  been  permitted  by  law  only  about 
2  years? — A.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  legal  point,  but  1  still  think  the  other  reason 
applies,  because  I  think  if  there  had  been  a  demand  for  it  before  the  last  2  years 
there  would  have  been  an  effort  to  have  the  law  changed,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
law  did  not  permit  it.  I  know  it  is  a  fact,  from  knowledge  of  the  electric  business, 
that  there  is  little  demand  for  imwer  in  the  smaller  towns.    One  of  the  cases 
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where  power  is  furnished  is  in  the  city  of  Taunton,  where  we  have  a  fair-sized 
place;  but  in  the  small  places  there  is  very  little  demand  for  power.  I  think  if 
there  had  been  much,  if  any,  demand  we  would  have  seen  the  municipal  plants 
going  after  that  privilege  long  before. 

Q.  Would  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  lines  run  affect  the  cost? — A. 
Yes;  because  in  the  smaller  places  you  have  a  gre&ter  length  of  wire,  and  pre- 
sumably a  g^reater  investment  in  lines  of  wire  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
power  you  can  sell. 

Q.  It  is  difficult  to  consider  that  problem  in  the  statement  you  have  made,  is  it 
not? — A.  Yes;  I  could  not  well  brin(<  that  in,  as  it  would  require  data  that  I  have 
not  by  me.  But  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  the  larger  places  are  more  favorable  to 
good  earnings  in  the  electric  light  and  power  business. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  larger  expense  in  the  larger  cities  by  reason  of 
the  regulations  compelling  the  estabushment  of  conduits.  Have  you  taken  that 
into  consideration? — A.  No,  I  have  not  taken  that  claim  into  consideration;  but  I 
woold  point  out  that,  in  the  first  place,  any  fair  comparison  between  these  munic- 
ipal plants  and  private  plants  must  be  in  the  nature  of  the  second  comparison  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  that  with  towns  and  cities  of  a  similar  size,  and  in 
that  case  there  are  no  regulations  of  that  sort.  Now,  for  curiosity,  I  did  put  in  a 
comparison  with  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  was  more 
favorable  to  the  municipality.  My  opinion  would  be  that  in  spite  of  such  regu- 
lations as  do  exist  in  the  large  cities  they  still  offer  a  better  field  for  elecmc 
lighting;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  at  all  to  get  the  force  of  this 
comparison  here  made,  because  there  really  a  different  problem  comes  in.  It  is 
not  fair  to  compare  little  places  of  1,000  population  with  the  city  of  Boston. 

^.  And  it  is  only  in  the  larger  places  that  the  regulations  for  burying  the  wires 
exist? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  comparison  made  with  the  43  towns  is  where  the  conditions  are  prac- 
tically the  same? — A.  Yes;  under  30,000  xx>pulation. 

(j.  Did  it  combine  also  the  urban  and  rural  districts  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion?— ^A.  Presumably;  at  least  there  was  no  distinction  purposely  made.  It  took 
in  ^1  the  places  in  Massachusetts  where  private  corporations  operate  lighting 
plants  and  do  not  operate  gas  plants.  It  took  in  every  one  of  them,  so  that  there 
was  no  picking  out  of  cases  that  would  be  favorable  to  a  certain  conclusion 
sought  to  be  reached. 

Q.  In  Massachusetts  a  city  can  not  be  established  with  less  than  12,000  iuhabit- 
ante. — A.  Is  it  13,000  or  10,000?  If  my  memory  serves  me,  I  was  thinking  it  was 
10,000. 

Q.  Either  10,000  or  13,000.  So  all  the  places  yon  have  mentioned  of  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  are  necessarily  towns? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  And  necessarily  distinct  from  the  urban? — A.  Yes.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  municipal  plants  are  in  places  that  are  closely  huddled  together 
and  the  private  plants  in  places  that  are  scattered,  as  we  have  taken  all  the 
instances  of  each  kind;  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  average  up  about  the  same 
conditions.  We  have  taken  all  the  plants  m  cities  and  towns  under  30,000  popu- 
lation operated  by  private  companies. 

Q.  Do  not  the  reports  of  the  gas  commissioners  give  the  comparisons  by  the  cost 
per  lamp  and  not  the  cost  per  lamp  hour  as  you  give  it? — ^A.  They  do  give  the  cost 
per  lamp,  but  they  also  give  the  number  of  hours  operated  per  day,  and  the  num- 
ber of  days  operated  per  month  in  all  these  plants,  and  it  is  possible  by  arithmetic 
to  reach  some  definite  conclusion. 

Q.  You  think  the  comparison  made  by  you  per  lamp  hour  is  fairer  to  both 
sides  than  the  cost  per  lamp? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  definite  basis,  and  the  other,  until 
you  reduce  it,  is  indefinite.  A  price  per  lamp  year  does  not  mean  much  until  you 
know  what  is  included  under  the  lamp  year. 

Q.  And  how  long  the  individual  lamps  are  run  in  that  year? — A.  Yes;  that  is 
the  point  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Phillips.)  How  do  you  find  the  people  to  be  satisfied,  as  a  rule,  in 
your  visiting  these  towns  and  making  your  examination? — A.  I  think  that  the 
people  are  very  well  satisfied  with  municipal  ownership;  no  town  has  relinquished 
its  municipal  plant.  Last  year  there  was  a  very  nice  little  municipal  plant  built 
in  Concord,  one  of  the  best. 

Q.  Have  no  municipal  plants  been  bought  out  by  private  corporations? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  the  municipal  authorities  bought  out  some  of  the  private  corpora- 
tions?— A.  Yes;  in  several  cases. 

9.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  regulations  of  the  State  which  compel  the  purchase  of 
private  plants  has  deterred  many  localities  in  establishing  municipal  lighting 
plants? — A.  It  is  unmistakably  my  understanding  that  that  is  the  case.  The^ 
are  cases  in  which  failure  to  agree  on  price,  when  some  municipalities  are  willing 
to  buy,  has  left  the  matter  in  such  condition  that  the  transaction  has  not  been 
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gone  alhead  with,  where  it  wonld  have  been  gone  ahead  with  if  the  field  nad  been 
clear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqchab.)  Are  we  to  understand  from  your  testimony  that  the 
mTinicii>al  plants,  the  14  yon  mentioned  particularly,  cleaned  np  12.3  per  cent,  and 
private  plants  in  the  same  kind  of  cities  cleaned  np  10.2  per  cent,  and  the  whole 
43  cities  below  80,000  jjopulation  cleaned  up  only  6.4  per  cent?  These  statements 
having  been  made  by  you,  can  yon  make  an  explanation  of  the  divergence  between 
the  48  cities,  6.4,  and  your  municipal  ownership  towns  at  12.8?  Do  you  know  if 
there  are  any  figures  of  depreciation  at  all  in  your  plants?  Do  you  know  whether 
there  are  any  funds  set  aside  for  depreciation?  Do  yon  know  whether  the  cities — 
the  mTmici]Mtlities — whether  the  city  bookkeeping,  municipal  bookkeeping,  and 
the  private  Dookkeeping  differ  in  the  matter  of  depreciation  as  to  the  item  in  your 
plants? — A.  The  municipal  plants  must  charge  a  depreciation  of  not  less  than  6 

Ser  cent  per  year  by  law.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  fixed  per  cent  of 
epreciation  fixed  for  the  plants  owned  by  private  companies,  and  witnout  being 
able  to  state  the  exact  figure  at  which  such  depreciation  charges  are  made,  my 
impression  from  looking  over  the  returns  of  the  plants  owned  by  private  coipora- 
tions  is  that  they  do  not  average  anything  like  a  6  per  cent  charge  for  deprecia- 
tion; that  they  did  not  make  anything  like  so  large  a  charge — a  much  smaller 
charge. 

As  to  the  explanation  why  the  municipal  plants  show  12.3  on  the  actual  invest- 
ments, while  the  43  cities  and  towns  of  similar  size  show  only  6.4  per  cent  on  the 
investment,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  difference  results  mainly  from  the  more 
efficient  and  careful  management  in  the  municipal  plants.  Of  course  the  people 
in  these  small  places,  where  these  municipal  plants  are  operated,  are  very  jealous 
of  any  unnecessary  expenses  or  anything  of  that  sort.  And  the  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commission  is  also  watching  the  matter,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  these 
municipal  plants  to  run  into  excessive  outlays  or  to  operate  at  a  loss.  The^  are 
not  to  sell  at  a  price  that  will  produce  a  loss;  they  must  stop  selling  to  private 
parties  rather  than  to  sell  at  a  price  that  will  produce  a  loss. 

The  cost  of  street  lighting  from  municipal  plants  is  fonnd  for  each  case  in  the 
following  way:  All  ex-penaee  of  ox>eration  and  management  for  the  municipal 
plant  during  the  year  are  first  found.  From  these  exx>en8es  is  then  deducted  the 
income  from  commercial  lighting.  To  the  remainder  are  added  interest  on  the 
entire  investment  in  the  municipal  plant,  at  the  rate  paid  on  municipal  bonds  or 
notes,  and  also  depreciation  at  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant.  The  sum  of 
these  three  items  is  the  cost  of  municipal  lighting  for  the  year.  The  total  time 
in  hours  of  operation  for  each  lamp  is  known,  and  the  cost  per  hour  is  computed 
by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  street  lighting  for  each  town  among  the  several 
lunps  in  proportion  to  the  energy  that  each  Tamp  consumes. 

Another  way  to  ascertain  the  economy  of  public  electric  plants  is  to  comi>are 
the  actual  cost  to  the  municipalities  of  operating  their  plants  with  the  prices 
charged  by  private  companies.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  from 
official  returns. 

Gout  per  huar  of  oj>eraliim  of  electrir  lamps  from  municipal  platU»,  imivding  inltreM  and 
dejtredattoti,  year  ending  June  SO,  1899. 

[Cents  per  hour.] 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cost  i)er  hour  of  lamps  oper- 
ated by  manicipal  plants  is  lower  than  the  average  price  paid  for  similar  lamps 
when  operated  oy  private  corimrations.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  municipal 
costs  are  only  one-naif  of  the  contrsbct  prices. 

True  it  is  that  some  of  the  contract  rates  are  lower  than  some  of  the  municipal 
costs,  but  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  any  town  may  have  a  low  cost  for  stieet 
lighting  from  a  municipal  plant  at  will  by  good  management  and  the  use  of 
efficient  equipment. 

On  the  other  hand,  towns  that  now  x>ay  a  high  contract  price  for  street  lamps 
seem  to  have  no  remedy,  unless  they  put  in  municipal  plants. 

If  I  may  add  a  word  to  my  testimony  previously  given,  I  would  like  to  say  with 
reference,  further,  to  this  comparison,  that  while  I  nave  made  out  no  table  show- 
ing the  comparative  charges  made  for  electric  energy  of  municipal  plants  and 
private  corporations,  still  I  would  state  that  on  the  whole  the  municipal  plants 
sell  their  energy  quite  as  low  to  private  consumers,  if  not  lower,  than  do  the 
other  corporations.  There  is  not  a  great  difference,  but  the  result,  as  reported  in 
the  reports  of  the  Otas  and  Electric  Light  Commission,  is,  if  anything,  a  little 
lower  for  the  municipal  corporations  than  for  the  private  plants,  so  that  their 
better  showing  on  the  investment  can  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  charge  the 
townspeople  a  higher  price  for  energy,  because  they  have  not  charged  any  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  have  the  private  companies. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  You  said  that  m  the  14  cities  there  was  no  gas  compe- 
tition; that  you  took  out  a  cities  that  you  claim  had  both  gas  and  electric  plants, 
the  other  14  cities  having  only  electricity.  Is  there  gas  competition  there  with 
electric  lighting?  Can  you  name  anv  one  that  has  private  competition  a^^ainst  the 
municipal  control?  I  am  asking  the  condition  where  the  municipality  is  the 
competitor  with  the  private  gas  company.    That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at. 

The  Witness.  There  are  in  some  of  these  places  gas  plants  where  the  electric 
light  is  owned  by  the  town  or  city,  but  I  would  like  to  refresh  my  memory  for  a 
moment  as  to  the  places.  If  I  may  answer  the  question  partially  now,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  city  of  Taunton,  which  has  a  gaslight  company  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $80,000.  That  is  the  largest  place  having  a  municipal  electric  plant,  and 
there  is  a  gas  company  of  very  good  proportions  for  a  place  of  37,000  population 
($80,000) ,  and  my  general  recollection  is  that  there  are  a  number  of  places  where 
municipal  plants  have  also  gas  plants.  There  are  private  g^as  works  in  eight  of 
the  towns  having  municipal  electric  plants. 

<i.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  In  the  case  of  the  gas  plant,  does  not  the  field  covered 
very  materially  affect  the  cost  of  the  investment  per  lijfht? — A.  It  affects  it  to  a 
considerable  degree.  The  extent  of  distribution  of  gas  is  quite  a  large  i)er  cent 
of  the  total  cost.  I  won't  state  the  x)er  cent,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  bat  that  is 
lower  than  electric-light  energy. 

Q.  I  will  vary  my  question.  What  I  really  meant  to  ask  was,  is  not  the  cost  of 
the  small  plant  relatively  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  larg^  one?— A.  Of 
which  variety? 

Q.  Both;  each. — A.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

<^.  Then,  in  a  town  having  a  small  gas  plant,  the  price  of  the  g^s — the  price  at 
which  gas  was  furnished — may  be  higher  in  a  large  town  with  a  large  plant,  and 
yet  the  return  on  the  investment  not  be  any  more,  if  as  much? — ^A.  Quite  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  plants  in  the  smaller  towns  are  almost  always 
higher  than  in  the  larger  towns  of  Massachusetts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  But  are  there  any  cities  or  towns  which  own  the  gas 
plants?— A.  There  are  three  which  I  purposely  left  out,  because  the  accounts  of 
the  gas  and  electric  light  were  mixed  up. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cities  tnat  own  their  own  waterworks  in  Massachusetts? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  a  very  general  practice  with  a  large  part  of  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  comparison  made  there  between  city  ownership  and 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  furnishing  water? — A.  I  have  never  seen  any: 
that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  in  mind,  but  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  the  commission  could  get  statistics  of  that  kind 
now,  to  show  the  difference  of  cost? — A.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  documents  from 
which  that  information  could  be  gotten  in  Massachusetts.  It  would  involve  a  lot 
of  analysis,  just  the  same  as  we  have  gone  into  here.  Most  of  these  figures  were 
taken  out  of  a  book,  but  they  came  out  of  the  book  as  amatter  of  analysis. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cities  and  towns  that  ovra  their  own  street-railway  systems? 
There  are  none  in  Massachusetts  that  own  street  railways? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  observation  in  respect  to  electric  light- 
ing in  municipalities  supplanting  gas? — A.  The  observation  that  I  would  state  in 
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reference  to  your  qaestion  is  that  the  electric  light  supplants  ^as,  not  on  a  ques- 
tion of  pricOj  hut  on  a  question  of  quality,  where  it  supplantij  it  at  all.  That  is, 
so'far  as  public  ratesand  public  lighting  is  concerned.  It  is  possible  topntinwhat 
is  termed  an  insulated  electric  plant;  that  is,  if  one  has  a  large  amount  of  lighting 
at  any  factory  plant,  or  for  his  oflBce  building,  it  is  much  cheaper  under  certain 
conditions.  Under  conditions  that  pertain  to  the  heating  of  a  building,  etc.,  so 
that  an  engineer  has  to  be  employed,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  put  in  a  small  electric 
plant  and  fight  with  electric  plants,  than  it  is  to  light  a  building  by  gas.  That  is  a 
growing  practice  in  all  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  rightfully  so;  but  so  far 
as  lighting  derived  from  tne  public  supijly  is  concemed,  electricity  can  not,  I 
believe,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  if  at  all,  compete  with  gas  strictly  on  a 

grice  basis,  and  it  is  selected  by  the  great  majority  of  users,  not  because  it  costs 
)8S,  but  because  they  like  it  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LrrcHMAN.)  Is  that  condition  intensified  to  appliances  consuming 
gas,  like  the  Welsbach  burner? — ^A.  The  improved  burners  that  you  speak  of, 
which  materially  increase  the  candlepower  per  foot  of  gas  consumed  per  hour  do 
tend  to  cut  down  slightly  the  field  of  application  of  the  electric  light;  that  is, 
they  give  the  gas  an  advantage  that  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  in  that  they  give 
gas  hp^htlng  a  qnality  that  some  consumers  will  accept  instead  of  buying  the 
electric  light.  This  still  leaves  the  gas  the  cheaper  form  of  illumination,  but  they 
cheapen  the  illumination  of  our  gde  very  decidedly,  and  also  improve,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  consumers,  the  quality  of  that  illumination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakqchar.)  You  gave  the  figures  from  1892  to  the  installation  of 
these  electric  plants;  do  you  know  of  the  installation  of  any  gas  plants  in  that 
time? — A.  The  3  gas  plants,  as  1  endeavored  to  state. 

Q.  Just  3  and  no  more? — A.  Just  3. 

Q.  Then  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  towns  of  Massachnsetts  to  adopt  elec- 
tricity instead  of  gas  where  they  pass  out  of  the  reign  of  coal  oil? — A.  Judging  by 
experience,  yes. 

Q.  Where  you  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  net  results  of  6.4  per  cent  here  in  the 
43  cities,  and  the  12.3  per  cent  in  your  14  cities  of  municipal  control,  would  it  not 
seem  that  really  the  private  individuals  are  making  less  money  now  than  the 
municipally  owned  properties? — A.  It  is  a  fact,  shown  by  these  figures,  that  the 
capital  invested  by  towns  and  cities  in  electric-light  plants  is  more  economically 
invested  for  the  community,  and  is  earning  a  better  return  than  is  capital  invested 
through  the  medium  of  private  corporations  operating  such  plants. 

Q.  So,  you  would  say  that  the  owners  in  43  cities,  that  clean  up  each  year  6.4 
per  cent,  are  not  monopolists  nor  robbers  of  the  public? — A.  I  should  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  return  on  their  Investment.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  have  particularly  referred  to  in  this  matter  is  that  as  to  whether 
municipal  plants  can  be  expected  to  be,  or  are  being,  managed  as  well  or' better 
than  private  plants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  you  say  that  6  per  cent  and  a  fraction  is  not  a 
fair  return  on  the  capital  invested,  you  think  in  Massachusetts,  at  least,  there  is 
not  an  overcapitalization,  either  by  stock,  bonds,  or  notes? — A.  No;  there  is  no 
overcapitalization  there,  as  I  see.  There  may  be  injudicious  investment,  of 
course,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  I  should  not  care  to  stand  with  the  proposition 
that  all  those  private  corporations  have  been  operated  only,  for  instance,  as  an 
engineer  in  that  line  of  business  would  advise  to  operate  them;  but  I  say  the 
money  has  been  invested  there,  well  advised  or  ill  advised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  men  who  ofllcer  your  municipal  plants  in 
Massachusetts  taken  from  a  civil-service  list,  or  how  are  they  employed? — A.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  formal  civil-service  list  in  connection  with  them. 
The  officers  are  simply  employed  on  their  reputation  as  men  comx>etent  in  that 
line  of  work. ' 

Q.  Justasanybusinessenterpriseor  corporation  would  employ?— A.  Yes.  Or 
just  as  a  town  or  city  operating  a  waterworks  plant  would  employ  an  engineer 
for  that  plant.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  civil-service  examination. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  in  Massachusetts  that  politicians  have  interfered  to  put 
men  in  these  plants? — ^A.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  complaints.  I  have  heard 
of  complaints  about  politicians  interfering  in  some  other  lines  of  work  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  as  to  this  particular  thing  I  never  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchuan.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  managers  of  all  these  munici- 
pal plants  are  elected  by  cities  and  towns  as  a  rule?  Of  course  in  the  cities  they 
may  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  but  in  general  are 
they  not  elected  at  town  meetings? — ^A.  I  so  understand  it. 
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Q.  In  that  case,  then,  they  have  to  rtin  according  to  public  sentiment? — A.  I 
suppose  if  a  plant  is  not  well  managed  that  the  tenure  of  that  ofBce 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Would  stop.  Is  there  anything  further  you  might  add? — 
A.  I  think  of  nothing  to  add. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  A. — To  accompany  Mr.  Adams'  testimony. 
Municipal  electric  plants  in  Massachusetts. 


Belmont 

Bmlntiee 

Chlcopee 

Danven  

TTInghAm 

Hudson 

Hull 

Marblehead 

Meed  ham 

North  Attleboro . 

Peabody 

Beading 

Taunton 

Welleeley 


Popula- 
tion. 


I   Year 
started. 


2,843  I 

B,3ii  ; 

16,420  ' 
8,181  I 
4,819 
6,308 
1,044 
7,871 
8,611 
6,676 

10,607 
4,717 

27,116 
4,229 


Total  Investment  in  14  plants  . 


1896 
1892 
1896 
1889 
1896 
1897 
1894 
1896 
1893 
1894 
1892 
1896 
1897 
1892 


I 


Invest- 
ment. 


116,000 
£7,067 
98,960 
46,174 
24,413 
46,273 

119,367 
86,618 
15,697 
68,421 
79,010 
74,400 

146,301 

•17,000 


891,691 


Exhibit  B. — Value  of  lighting  by  m,unieipal  plants. 


Belmont 

Brain tree 

Chlcopee 

Danvers 

Hingham 

Hudson 

Hull 

Marblehead 

North  Attleboro. 

Peabody 

Reading 

Taunton 

Wellesley 

Needliam 


Value  of  each  kind  of  lighting. 


Value  of  both  kinds  of  lighting . 


1,200  can- 
die-power 
arcs,  hours 
per  year. 


17,741 
216,403 
429,961 
214,227 


25  to  32  can 
die-power 
incandes- 
cent lamps, 
hours  per 
year. 


40,728 


662,331 
195,193 
441,771 


16  candle-  I 
power  in-  I 

candes- 
cent, hours, 

per  year.   • 


Value,  arc 
lighting. 


215,846 
264,359 


691,240 
172,687 
296,912 
46,727 
734,247 
111,628 


818,550 
506,479 


29,928 


84,060 


t833.82 
10,123.93 
20,208.16 
10,068.65 


1,914.21 


31,129.66 
9,174.08 
20, 763. 24 


125,877.55 
47,561.86 


173,429.40 


Value,  In- 
candescent 
lighting. 


tZ,590.15 
3,062.80 


7,094.88 
2,072.24 
3,562.94 
2,119.86 
8,810.96 
1,339.64 


10,831.20 

6,077.75 


47,551.85 


Exhibit  C. — Earnings  and  expenses  of  14  munieipai  electric  plants  for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  lSi)'J. 

Incomes  from  commercial  lighting $88,048.88 

Value  of  publiclighting 178,429.40 

Total  earnings 257,877.78 

Operating  expenses 148, 498. 63 

Net  earnings 108,884.15 

Total  investment 891,691.00 

Ratio  of  net  earnings  to  the  investment per  cent . .  12. 8 
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.  Exhibit  E. — Total  investments  by  dectrie  companies  only  on  June  SO,  1899. 

Capital  Btock $10,926,080.40 

Bonds 3,771,200.00 

Notes  payable 1,988,216.46 

Total  investment 16,680,445.86 

Net  eamingB  of  electric  companies  only  for  the  year  ending  Jane 

30,1899.... 1,699,866.96 

Ratio  of  net  earnings  to  investments per  cent. .  10. 2 

Investment  for  electric  plants  in  43  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  30,000  population 

each  on  June  SO,  1899. 

Capital  stock $1,828,900.00 

Bonds 1,201,700.00 

Notes  payable 772,262.66 

Total  investment 3,797,862,66 

Jtesults  of  operation  for  electric  plants  in  43  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  SOfiOO 
population  each  for  year  ending  June  30, 1899. 

Total  earnings $814,768.54 

Total  operating  expenses 668,700.87 

Net  earnings 246,067.67 

Batio  of  net  earnings  to  total  investment per  cent. .  6. 4 


Washington.  D.  C,  January  7, 1901. 
TESnMOirY  OF  PSOF.  WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY, 

Professor  of  Ecojwmics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  commission  met  at  10.53  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows; 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  WiU  yon  please  give  your  name?— A.  William  Z. 
Ripley. 

Q.  Residence? — A.  Boston,  Mass.;  my  occupation  is  professor  of  economics  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  teaching  in  that  institute? — A.  I  graduated  there 
as  a  civil  engineer,  then  studied  8  years,  and  went  back  there  in  1893,  and 
have  been  teaching  since  1893. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  information  you  desire  to  give  about  yourself  personally 
before  proceeding  to  the  questioning? — A.  Nothing  further  than  this:  I  should 
like  to  have  it  appear  to  the  commissioners  that  a  good  deal  of  the  information 
that  I  shall  have  to  present  has  come  from  contact  with  railroad  men  and  with 
shippers.  Our  graduates  at  the  institute  are  represented  in  almost  all  of  the 
mannfacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  on  the 
railroads.  Our  policy  has  been  always  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  them  as  to 
the  details  of  their  business  so  far  as  they  can  be  of  interest  to  us;  and  I  should 
like  to  free  myself  from  the  prejudice  of  appearing  as  an  academic  specialist,  and 
Bhonld  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  I  may,  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  talked 
with  the  representatives  of  these  business  interests.  After  receiving  your  invita- 
tion to  come  down  here,  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  ;ime  in  seeing  a  number  of 
railroad,  cotton  mill,  and  other  manufacturing  men  in  Massachusetts,  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  at  something  as  to  the  present  situation  in  New  England, 
because  I  believe  the  present  situation  in  New  England  will  illustrate  distmctly 
the  evils  and  the  advantages  of  the  present  state  of  the  law.    In  other  words,  in 
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this  small  territory  we  have  a  picture  presented  of  the  conditions  which  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  exist  all  over  the  country.  I  offer  that  merely  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  concerns  from  which  most  of  my  information  which  will  interest  you 
has  been  derived. 

Q.  From  practical  concerns? — A.  I  have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  check  np  all 
the  results  which  we  obtain  from  books  by  a  conference  with  our  graduates  in 
business. 

Q.  Then  you  can  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  make  a  statement,  and  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  interrupting  you  as  necessary. — A.  The  first  point  which  I  may 
speak  upon,  perhaps,  is  as  to  the  existence — the  very  widespread  existence — of  rite 
cutting  under  the  present  interstate-commerce  law.  Rates  are  being  cut  in  New 
England  to-day,  to  the  best  of  my  information,  anywhere  from  80  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  on  west-bound  trafSc .  I  was  informed  by  a  representative  of  one  of  the  large 
roads,  a  man  with  whom  I  have  personal  acquaintance,  that,  in  his  judgment,  there 
had  scarcely  ever  been  a  time  when  there  was  more  rate  cutting  on  west-bound 
business  than  there  is  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  for  the  last  2  months.  The 
reason  for  that,  as  near  as  I  can  discover,  is  that  the  large  amount  of  exports  and 
the  large  amount  of  traffic  going  East  has  throvra  a  great  many  empty  cars  upon 
the  seaboard,  and  tliat  there  is  great  competition  among  the  roads  for  filling  those 
cars  to  the  West.  All  of  our  manufacturers  derive  a  very  considerable  benefit 
in  competition  with  other  parts  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  differential  Cana- 
dian lines — the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk — ^those  roads  not  being 
subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  which  gives  them  a  definite  advantage 
ranging  anywhere  from  10  cents  up  per  hundred  iwunds  on  freight  to  Chicago. 
The  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts,  as  I  know  in  one  or  two  instances,  can  put 
freight  into  Chicago  in  normal  times  for  from  about,  we  will  say,  10  cents  on 
first-class  freight  less  than  a  shipper  from  New  York  can  do,  although  the  dis- 
tance is  150  or  more  miles  farther.  The  situation,  then,  at  present  is  this:  Those 
differentials  exist  and  have  been  approved  by  the  other  roads  in  this  country. 
They  have  been  approved,  of  course,  as  a  matter  offeree.  They  have  at  the  present 
time  offered  so  much  of  an  obstacle  to  the  trunk  lines  whoUy  within  the  United 
States  territory  that  those  trunk  lines  have  now  begun  to  cut  under  the  differen- 
tial, and  traffic  which  for  a  great  many  years  has  been  going  over  the  Canadian 
lines  is  now  being  diverted  over  some  of  the  main  trunk  lines.  One  of  the  large 
interests  in  Massachusetts,  which  has,  lam  informed,  for  nearly  20  years  shipped 
a  large  proportion  of  its  freight  over  the  differential  lines,  is  now  shipping  over 
the  trunk  lines.  I  give  that  merely  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
almost  all  the  industries.  These  smpments,  however,  are  not  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  eastern  trunk  lines  to  cut  rates.  It  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  situation. 
The  far-western  connections  of  these  lines,  apparently,  ai'e  desirous  of  securing 
businesswhich  shall  be  diverted  to  their  lines  bythe  eastern  trunk  lines;  and  they 
notify  their  ea.stern  connections  that  any  business  diverted  to  them  will  be  taken 
at  a  considerable  cut,  leaving  to  the  eastern  trunk  lines,  which  have,  I  believe, 
honestly  tried  to  maintain  rates,  the  policy  of  either  taking  business  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  their  western  connections  at  a  reduction,  or  of  letting  it  go  over  some 
other  competing  trunk  line.  The  situation  has  been  forced  upon  the  eastern  rail- 
roads against  their  will.  A  number  of  the  men  whom  I  know  have  told  me  that 
they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  follow  the  law  and  keep  np  rates,  and  that  they 
would  welcome  any  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  which  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  rates,  but  that  under  the  pre.seut  conditions  it  is  beyond 
their  -povrer  so  to  do. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  you  have  absolute  knowledge  that  there  are  dis- 
criminations in  the  freights?-^A.  I  have  absolute  knowledge. 

(J.  Would  you  specify  the  roads? — A.  I  will  specify  them  so  far  as  I  have  done, 
that  they  are  the  main  trunk  lines  within  American  territory  that  make  discrim- 
inations of  this  nature.  I  will  give  you  another  example,  if  you  will  permit. 
The  freight  rate  from  Boston  to  Seattle,  which  is  the  same  rate  from  all  points 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  at  the  present  time  on  first-class  freight,  I  believe, 
$1.25  per  hundred  pounds.  One  of  the  large  shippers  told  me  that  he  was  ship- 
ping now  without  asking  the  different  roads  for  competitive  rates,  without  any 
friction  whatever,  at  95  cents. 

Q.  From  Etoston  to  Seattle? — A.  From  Boston  to  Seattle:  although  the  estab- 
lished rate  is  $1.25, 1  believe.  I  have  not  verified  this  rate  in  the  tariffs,  but  it 
could  be  done  very  quickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Had  there  not  better  be  a  distinction  made  at  this  point 
between  rate  cutting  and  discriminations;  discriminations  may  be  in  favor  of 
individuals,  while  rate  cutting  may  be  equal  to  all? — A.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  correction.    I  believe  that  both  of  those  conditions  exist;  that  certain  shippers 
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are  obtaming  rates  which  are,  we  will  say,  85  to  40  per  cent  less  than  the  pab- 
lished  rates,  whereas  those — of  course  this  applies  to  those  who  ship  less  than  car- 
load lots — those  who  are  shipping  without  the  large  volume,  which  always  lends 
inducement  to  cut  rates,  are  paymg  nearer  the  established  tariff.  That  is  what 
you  mean  by  discrimination? 

Q.  Yea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  I  would  like  also  to  have  this  distinction  brought  oat 
in  the  rates  that  yon  are  speaking  of  now;  were  they  all  rail  or  were  they  rail  and 
water? — A.  Some  of  the  differential  rates  are  part  rail  and  part  water;  for 
instance,  those  that  go  over  the  Rutland  Railroad  and  then  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  difference  in  discrimination  between  all  rail  and 
part  rail  and  part  water  rates.  I  have  sought  from  various  lines  to  verify  this 
tact  that  the  trunk  lines  are  forced  by  western  connections  to  cut  rates,  and  that 
much  more  business  is  going  over  the  trunk  lines  that  formerly  went  over  the 
Canadian  roads,  and  further,  that  whenever  there  is  rate  cutting  it  follows 
almost  invariably  that  that  leads  to  personal  discrimination;  that  the  competition 
which  rate  cutting  presupposes  leads  to  a  deeper  cut  for  the  large  shipper,  or  for 
the  person  who  is  shippiiig  from  a  competitive  point;  whereas  a  rate  remains 
more  nearly  at  the  established  figure  where  the  shipment  is  made  from  a  local 
station,  or  is  made  by  a  person  who  is  shipping  small  amounts.  It  will  also  vary, 
of  coxirse,  very  largely  according  to  the  regnuarity  of  the  shipment.  One  man 
told  me  that  November  l,an  agreement  between  the  roads  that  they  would  main- 
tain rates  was  made  by  some  official  or  by  general  instructions  privately  sent  out. 
The  day  following  that  Ist  of  November  this  man  found  that  serious  cutting  was 
being  xuade  by  a  competitor.  He  asked  the  reason  why,  and  he  was  told  that  it 
was  a  continuous  contract;  in  this  case,  for  apples,  running  over  aperiod  of  4 
months.  I  asked  him  as  to  the  way  in  which  rate  cutting  proceeds.  He  informed 
me  that  he  was  forced  by  the  conditions  of  business  to  make  a  similar  cut,  and  he 
informed  his  competitors  that  he  also  was  working  under  a  long-time  contract, 
or  as  they  call  it  in  the  railroad  business,  a  "  hold  over."  The  result  is  that  by 
this  subterfuge  the  rate  cutting  continues,  and  the  agreement  made  the  Ist  of 
November,  and  the  attempts  made  to  recognize  the  same  seriously,  on  the  1st  of 
December  came  to  nothing.  I  almost  universally  have  found  from  conversation 
with  men  who  are  in  the  railroad  business,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  maint^n  rates 
on  our  Eastern  lines — I  know  nothing  of  Western  lines — they  would  be  glad  to  main- 
tain rates  if  they  could  do  so,  but  the  very  conditions  of  business,  the  competition 
especially  in  onr  part  of  the  country  between  lines  subject  to  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  and  lines  not  so  subject,  forces  them  to  the  kind  of  business  which  I 
have  described.  Tne  feeling  which  was  forced  in  upon  me  by  that  experience  is 
very  strong  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  at  an  established  figure  is  fully  as 
important  a  matter  for  the  business  men  as  is  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates  by 
such  a  body  as  the  Insterstate  Commerce  Commission.  To  fix  reasonable  rates 
is  entirely  a  distinct  matter  from  securing  the  maintenance  of  such  established 
rates  as  are  already  published  by  the  railroads.  They  are  not  able  at  the  present 
time  to  accomplish  the  second  of  these  two  ends.  One  railroad  man,  a  shipping 
agent,  told  me  that  his  road  had  never  instructed  him  to  cut  rates,  but  that  they 
sought  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  felt  that  those  higher  in  authority  than  himself  would 
welcome  anything  which  wonld  protect  the  roads  against  rate  cutting  and  the 
consequent  discrimination  as  between  persons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  the  rate  cutting  leads  to  discrimination 
between  persons?  It  is  pretty  difiQcult  to  separate  the  two,  is  it  not? — ^A.  One 
necessarily  leads  to  the  otner;  in  times  of  general  rate  cutting  personal  discrimi- 
nations are  bound  to  arise. 

Q.  They  will  cut  rates  to  one  and  probably  not  to  another?— A.  They  will  cut 
deeper  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  The  interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
the  present  time  has  not  the  power  to  prescribe  freight  rates  in  advance.  They 
do  not  have  this  power  because  of  the  decision  of  the  courts;  but  if  the  roads  are 
to  be  allowed,  under  an  amendment  of  the  law,  to  pool  and  to  prevent  this  rate 
cutting,  there  certainly  must  be  some  protection  for  the  public,  through  securing 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right  to  adjudicate  as  to  what  rates 
shall  be  reasonable. 

Q.  For  the  future?— A.  For  the  future;  or  to  pass  upon  them.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  there  are  rights  upon  both  sides  which  must  be  very  jealously 
and  carefully  guarded.  A  railroad  has  the  life  and  death  of  the  manufacturer  in 
Its  hands.  I  remember— it  must  have  been  5  or  6  years  ago— talking  with  a 
banker  in  Boston;  some  of  the  details  escape  me;  I  remember  hearing  this  gentle- 
man tell  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  paper-pulp  factory  at  Denver.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  subsequently  been  establishea  or  not.    They  desired  to  utilize 
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the  raw  material  which  was  in  the  West,  and  to  manatactnre  paper  of  the  sort 
need  hj  the  newspapers,  and  to  save  the  expenses  of  transshipment  from  pulp 
mills  in  distant  parts  of  the  conntry.  They  were  notified  by  one  of  the  roads  that 
if  they  established  a  pnlp  mill  at  Denver,  which  wonld  prevent  large  shipments 
of  freight  which  had  formerly  come  from  Wisconsin,  that  the  road  would  kill 
that  bnsiness  at  any  cost.  The  promoters  were  very  much  discouraged.  Whether 
they  actually  earned  it  through  or  not,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  road,  then,  was  to  get  the  freight  on  long  haul  instead  of 
a  snort  one?^A.  Instead  of  a  short  one. 

Q.  You  state  that  they  can  make  or  break  the  manufacturer.  Is  that  not 
equally  true  of  the  miner  of  coal  and  ore,  and  other  producers  of  commodities? — 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  have  you  knowledge  that  they  have  crippled  such  industries  in  any 
case? — ^A.  I  can  not  state  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  merely  know  that 
Qovemment  reports  and  official  documents  make  statements  to  that  effect.  There 
is  a  large  mass  of  official  information  which  bears  upon  that  point,  but  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge  I  can  not  speak. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  thint  deserves  careful  consideration  here,  namely, 
that  the  roads  in  many  respects  are  distinctly  at  the  mercy  of  the  shippers.  This 
is  the  other  side  of  the  same  question.  I  am  now  seeking  to  express  my  own  con- 
viction that  it  is  an  interrelation;  that  the  railroads  have  rights,  and  that  the 
public  has  rights.  A  shipment  of  dry  goods  is  made  from  New  England,  boxed 
and  marked,  we  will  say — cotton  goods  of  a  certain  grade.  Those  goods,  as  cot- 
ton goods,  go,  we  will  say,  at  second  or  third  class  rates.  The  shipping  agent — 
the  man  who  secures  the  contract — can  never  be  sure  from  his  personal  taiowl- 
edge  whether  that  case  is  filled  with  cotton  goods  which  should  he  rated  second 
or  third  class  goods,  or  whether  they  are  really  half  cotton  goods  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  first-class  goods  which  ought  to  go  first  class.  In  one  other  example — 
which  I  give  as  coming  from  New  England  from  an  agent  of  one  of  the  roads — a 
certain  firm  had  been  shipping  for  a  long  time  a  certain  grade  of  cotton  goods. 
Gradually  the  proportion  of  shipments  of  goods  of  a  very  considerably  lower  class 
became  common.  The  freight  agent  had  reason  to  suspect  that  those  boxes  were 
containing  freight  which  ought  to  have  gone  in  a  higher  class  than  that  which 
was  specified.  1  asked  the  agent  why  he  did  not  attempt  to  determine  for  him- 
self. He  replied,  "  My  dear  sir,  that  is  entirely  beyond  our  power.  If  I  should 
question  that  firm  the  freight  would  never  go  over  our  line  again.  We  have  §ot 
to  accept  it  at  the  class  at  which  they  specify."  The  result  or  such  underclassifi- 
cation  prescribed  in  that  case  by  the  shipper  is,  of  course,  to  give  very  considera- 
bly lower  rates  than  otherwise  would  be  charged.  The  complexity  of  this  situation 
forces  itself  upon  me  every  day — the  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  the  object 
of,  we  will  say,  x>ersonal  discrimination,  or  rate  cutting,  may  be  obtained.  It  may 
be  by  a  direct  cut  in  money.  A  Western  road,  for  instance,  depositing,  we  will 
say,  $35 ,000  in  a  Boston  bank  to  the  credit  of  a  certain  New  England  freight  agent. 
He  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  that  for  cash  which  he  pays  out  in  rebates,  the 
shippers  of  course  paying  by  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the  established  rate, 
that  being  a  matter  of  record.  It  can  not  bo  traced,  or  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  the  amount  of  that  cash  when  a  few  dollars  or  a  hundred  dollars  has  been 
returned  to  a  certain  firm  during  the  month  as  rebate.  That  same  discrimination 
may  take  place  by  the  acceptance  of  freight  which  is  classified  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  rate  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  go,  although,  as  I  have  said,  in  that  par- 
ticular respect  the  roads  are  very  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sliippers.  They  must 
rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  those  who  make  the  shipment.  Or  again,  of  course, 
discrimination  may  take  place  by  the  process  of  underbiUing,  the  shipment  being 
made  at  a  rate  for  a  long  through  haul.  The  freight  is  then  taken  off  at  an  inter- 
mediate point,  to  which  the  local  rate  would  be  considerably  higher  than  its  pro- 
portion of  a  through  rate.  But,  however  it  be  done  by  any  of  these  devices,  the 
existence  of  rate  cutting  and  of  personal  discrimination  is  very  widespread,  and 
I  am  constrained  to  beUeve  that  it  is  no  less  to-day  than  it  has  been  during  a  good 
many  years  past. '  Conditions  vary.  The  local  rituation  in  New  England  may  for 
a  short  time  lead  to  widespread  rate  cutting.  As,  for  example,  the  condition 
which  I  have  described,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  empty  cars 
going  West  at  a  particular  season  when  the  industries  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  sending  out  goods.  I  would  say  also  here  that  the  existence  of  dis- 
criminations in  rates  as  between,  we  will  say,  8  or  8  different  shoe  manufacturers, 
is  of  far  more  importance  to  each  one  than  the  absolute  level  at  which  those  rates 
stand  for  all  alike.  It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the  shoe  manufacturer  to 
know  that  he  is  paying  75  cents  for  a  given  service  when  his  competitor  is  getting 
it  for  50  than  it  is  for  nim  to  know  that  both  are  not  paying  76  and  50,  but  40  and 
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25.  It  is  not  the  general  level  of  rates,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  at  a  given  time  one 
set  of  rates  is  very  much  higher  than  another.  That  is  what  determines  the  suc- 
cess or  destruction  of  a  given  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  That  is  to  say,  they  would  rather  pay  a  higher  rate  and 
have  it  uniform  than  to  get  a  low  rate  when  a  competitor  possibly  gets  a  still 
lower  one? — A.  That  is  precisely  my  point.  A  manufacturer  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that  it  did  not  make  so  much  difference  to  him  absolutely  how  much  freight 
rate  he  had  to  pay.  The  question  was,  how  much  was  his  competitor  paying. 
That  phase  of  freight  rates  enters  very  largely  into  the  competition  at  present 
arising  between  the  cotton  mills  in  Massachusetts  and  New  England  and  the  cot- 
ton mills  in  the  Southern  States.  The  existence  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  South- 
ern States  of  what  is  practically  a  pool  makes  the  freight  rates  into  and  out  of 
those  Southern  States  considerably  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  New  England 
where  competition  still  prevails.  There  are  only  two  parts  of  New  England 
where  there  is  railroad  competition  to-day — along  the  line  of  j  unction  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  and  P^tchburg  temtoiy,  and  of  the  New  York  Central,  that 
is.  of  the  Boston  and  Albany;'  and  secondly,  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  latter  and 
the  New  York  Central,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  on  the 
south.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  among  the  people  in 
southern  New  Hampshire,  southern  Vermont,  and  northern  Massachusetts,  along 
the  line  of  territory  in  which  formerly  competition  between  the  Boetonand  Maine 
and  the  Fitchburg  railroads  existed.  Those  two  roads  have  now  become  amal- 
gamated, and  the  result  is  that  a  number  of  places  like  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  fur 
instance,  which  formerly  had  the  benefit  of  low  competitive  rates,  now  find  that 
rates  are  appreciably  higher.  Nevertheless— and  ttiis  I  believe  is  worthy  of 
emphasis — the  rates,  while  somewhat  higher,  are  certainly  steadier.  There  are 
complaints  that  the  rates  are  indeed  higher,  but  manufacturers  have  told  me  that 
they  would  much  rather  have  higher  rates  which  can  be  depended  upon.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  which  was  touched  upon  a  little  while  ago;  they 
would  much  rather  have  a  higher  rate,  and  know  that  rate  was  going  to  prevail 
this  week  and  next  week,  and  that  every  man  in  that  territory  with  whom  they 
were  competing  in  manufacture  was  going  to  pay  the  same  rate.  I  think  it  may 
be  predicted  that  the  effect  of  consolidation  or  pooling,  if  you  are  pleased  to  call 
it  such,  is  likely  to  be  a  maintainance  of  higher  rates,  perhaps  a  lesser  reduction 
to  some  degree  than  might  take  place  otherwise.  But  the  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion or  of  the  pool  would  be  to  make  a  steady  rate,  and  a  fixed  rate,  which  the 
manufacturer  or  which  the  public  can  rely  upon,  and  which  they  can  feel  is  paid 
by  everybody.  The  effect  of  that  will  be  a  welcome  one  to  the  people  concerned. 
The  authorization  of  pooling,  however— and  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about 
that  particular  question — giving  the  railroads  absolute  control  over  rates,  would 
be,  ii  it  had  such  an  effect,  to  place  the  public  still  more  in  the  power  of  the  roads 
than  they  are  to-day.  Any  proposition  to  legalize  pooling,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
have  inextricably  bound  up  with  it  some  increase  or  regulative  power  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  For  instance,  at  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  which  nowisa 
noncompetitive  point — the  Fitchburg  road  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  being  amal- 
gamat«d — rates  are  fixed  by  different  considerations  than  those  which  formerly 
prevailed.  Peterboro  should  fe^l  that  it  has  somebody  at  Washington  that  will 
give  protection,  with  power  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  rates.  To 
show  you  how  this  works  I  will  give  you  one  other  illustration  which  came  to  me 
directly  from  the  field.  A  certain  gentleman  controls  some  10  counti-y  stores  all 
through  the  towns  of  northern  Massachusetts  and  southern  New  Hampshire.  His 
control  amounts  to  the  management  of  their  affairs  indirectly  from  Boston,  where 
he  acts  as  a  purchasing  agent.  The  town  of  Jaffrey .  N.  H. ,  is  6  miles  from  Peter- 
boro. Jaffrey  was  formerly  served  by  one  road,  and  still  is.  Peterboro  was  a 
competitive  point  at  the  junction  of  territory  between  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
the  Fitchburg  railroads.  So  much  lower  were  the  Peterboro  rates  formerly  on 
shipments  that  all  the  goods  for  the  country  store  in  Jaffrey  were  hauled  a  num- 
ber of  miles  by  horse  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  competitive  rates  of  Peter- 
boro. Since  that  territory  has  ceased  to  be  competitive  freight  is  no  longer  hauled 
by  horse,  because  the  Peterboro  rate  and  the  Jaffrey  rates  are  just  the  same.  The 
effect  of  that  upon  the  distribution  of  business  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they  bring  the  rate  up  to  Jaffrey  or  down  to  Peter- 
boro?— A.  The  rate,  as  I  understand  it,  is  brought  up  to  the  Jaffrey  rate.  But  let 
me  return  once  more  to  the  statement  formerly  made,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
whether  the  rate  is  slightly  higher  or  slightly  lower,  but  that  it  is  the  same  for 
everybody.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  incentive  for  roads  to  cut  rates  and  make 
personal  discrimination.  Therefore  a  business  man  and  shipper  can  calculate 
what  his  cost  is  going  to  be,  and  especially  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  com- 
peting with  the  neighboring  town. 
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Q.  (By  Ml'.  A.  L.  Hareis.)  I  would  like  to  have  one  point  cleared  a  little. 
Taking  New  England  as  a  center,  and  the  Pacific  dope  as  the  point  of  destination 
for  throagn  freight,  how  would  you  eliminate  the  Canadian  roads  from  competi- 
tion with  the  American  roads? — A.  I  can  not  see  any  way  at  present.  I  recall  the 
section  of  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  the 
newspapers,  which  provided  for  a  discriminating  tariff  against  all  goods  carried 
in  bond,  liiat  section,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  was  imposed  through  the  influ- 
ence of  lines  within  the  American  Trunk  Line  territory.  At  all  events  the  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  impose  a  discriminating  duty  upon  all  goods  which  went  over 
those  lines,  with  the  result  of  prostrating  practicsUy  eveiy  industry  in  New  Eng- 
land. Our  people  are  very  far  from  raw  materiala.  We  have  nothing  but  our 
climate  and  our  people  to  rely  u^n;  the  distance  from  the  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth  are  such  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  for  New 
Enghmd  which  could  happen  that  it  should  be  xleprived  of  that  little  advantage 
which  thev  have  of  shipment  over  these  Canadian  lines.  As  it  will  appear  from 
the  map,  these  lines  are  not  very  much  more  devious  to  Chicago  than  are  the  ship- 
ments throiigh  the  United  States.  Our  manufacturers  all  feel  very  strongly  on 
that  point;  whether  rightly  or  not,  it  must  rest  with  each  man's  judgment  to 
determine. 

Q.  Now,  another  question  in  connection  with  that  of  pooling.  Suppose  Con- 
gress should  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  right 
to  approve  rates  of  the  different  lines  of  railroads,  and  protect  that  rate  after  it 
was  approved  until  changed.  Would  not  that  substantially  bring  the  redress  that 
you  ask  for  by  i)ooliag? — A.  You  mean  that  that  should  be  done  without  the 
authorization  of  pooling? 

Q.  Without  pooling,  yes.— A.  I  should  say  not.  The  only  way  to  stop  rate 
cutting  is  to  do  away  with  competition.  The  railroad  is  a  monopoly  for  this 
reason,  that  the  more  business  it  does  the  cheaper  it  can  do  it.  Nobsdy  else  can 
come  into  the  field  when  the  road  has  an  established  line — ^two  or  tour  track 
line — and  begin  business  at  a  tenth  of  the  tonnage  which  that  old  road  is  carry- 
ing, and  in  any  way  compete  profitably  with  it  in  rates.  A  four-track  road  can 
chfu-ge  a  great  deal  less  per  ton-mUe  than  any  smaller  road  can  do.  The  trend  of 
affairs  is  to  force  business  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  do  a  large  business  at 
decreasing  cost. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  worth  trying,  at  least,  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  jwwer  to  approve  rates,  and  then  see  that  the  roads  sustain 
them? — A.  I  believe  that  that  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohhan.)  Would  that  reach  the  evil  of  shipping  high-class  goods 
as  low-class  goods? — A.  Not  unless  it  gave  the  right  of  inspection.  I  have  felt  at 
various  times  that  that  was  a  x>oint  which  has  not  been  tried  out  in  many  cases; 
that  many  shippers,  even  of  moderate  volume,  have  it  in  their  power  to  trick  the 
railroads  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  and  the  larger  they  get  to  be  the  more  they  can 
force  the  continuation  of  that  same  policy.  A  railroad  may,  if  a  man  is  only 
shipping  one  small  box  of  dry  goods,  put  on  an  inspector  and  actually  have  the 
matter  determined,  but  if  it  is  a  large  shipment  which  they  can  not  afford  to  let 
go  to  some  other  road,  they  must  wink  at  it  and  let  it  go. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Without  some  pooling  process  could  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  take  up  each  single  road  and  fix  a  schedule  for  it?  Could 
it  physically  do  it  without  a  much  larger  body  than  what  there  is  now? — A.  I 
should  say  it  would  very  greatly  multiply  the  duties  of  that  body;  but  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  to  ask  whether  the  commission  should  make  the  rates  itself, 
or  simply  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates  made  by  the  railroads  before 
put  in  force? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Not  to  make  the  rate,  but  pass  upon  it? — A.  That 
is  a  different  matter  than  suggested  by  the  chairman.  I  believe  that  should  be 
done.  I  think  it  is  an  important  element  in  any  amendment  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act;  but  I  question  very  much  whether  this  practice  which  is  so  vrtde- 
spread  of  rate  cutting  and  of  personal  discrimination — which  can  not  be  stopped 
by  the  railroads,  though  many  of  them  would  be  glad  to  do  so — could  be  stopped 
by  an  administrative  body  at  Washington. 

Q.  If  that  legislation  is  upon  the  statute  book,  would  not  the  roads  desiring  to 
comply  with  the  law  have  a  very  great  infiuence  in  causing  the  other  roads  to 
comply  also  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  think  it  would 
have  a  good  effect;  yes.  Whether  it  would  be  enough  to  meet  the  almost  inevi- 
table condition  of  busings,  which  is  that  of  either  cut-throat  competition  or  pool- 
ing, is  another  question.    It  would  certainly  contribute  to  that  end. 

Q.  It  would  hardly  be  expected,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  eliminate"  entirely, 
but  would  it  not  go  a  very  great  ways?— A.  It  might. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  CiiAEKB.)  On  the  other  hand,  wonld  not  that  law  bind  the  conscience 
of  the  honest  railroad  managers  who  desire  to  avoid  rate  cutting,  and  be  as  mnch 
disregarded  by  the  other  class  as  the  present  law  is? — A.  I  feel  strongly  convinced, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  judgment,  that  the  soundest  roads  in  this  country  would 
be  glad  to  do  away  with  the  rate  cutting  and  personal  discrimination  which  is 
loaded  upon  them  by  a  great  many  of  the  trusts.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
carrying  these  trusts  upon  their  shoulders.  They  can  not  help  it.  They  have 
grown  BO  larg:e  that  they  can  dictate  rates  of  freight,  and  the  roads  have  no 
choice.  They  must  either  take  the  goods  or  see  them  go  to  some  competitor.  If 
any  means  could  be  devised  by  which  this  could  be  stopped,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  protection  for  the  people  set  up  in  an  enlargement  of  the  jjowers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comnussion,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair  give  and  take.  The 
raiiroads  would  receive  what  they  undoubtedly  wish — the  power  to  pool;  the  peo- 
ple would  receive  "a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  iwwers  of  the  [nterstat« 
Commerce  Commission,  enabling  them  to  pass  upon  rates  in  advance  of  the  time 
they  are  put  in  force.  I  believe  that  the  desire  of  the  people  and  of  the  roads  for 
these  two  thinga  would  bring  them  together  to  some  degree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  think  that  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  care 
a  very  great  deal  about  pooling?  Have  they  not  consolidated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  n^e  their  own  rates? — A.  That  is  a  point  to  which  I  was  coming. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  new  combination  amongst  the  railroads 
which  has  been  formed  in  the  last  year  by  an  interchange  of  stock,  etc.? — A.  I 
have  followed  some  of  this  with  a  little  care,  and  took  the  hberty  of  bringing  some 
dian'ams  illustrating  the  character  of  cert^n  railroad  securities.  The  railroadB, 
prohibited  from  pooling,  are  planning  by  financial  consolidatio  i  jo  reach  the  same 
result.  This  makes  it  still  more  imperative,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe  reasonable 
rates  should  follow. 

Q.  Have  you  followed  the  consolidation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  system  that  has  occurred  in  the  last  year? — ^A.  In  1893,  at  the  period 
of  depression,  at  which  time  so  many  roads  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers — some- 
thing like  one-quarter  of  the  nuleage  of  the  United  States  (I  believe  it  was 
mileage) — I  began  to  collect  material  ujjon  the  reorganizations  and  receiverships 
of  those  roads,  and  followed  that  as  far  as  spare  time  would  permit,  together  with 
the  growth  of  the  systems,  and  the  effect  of  the  leases,  working  arrangements, 
consolidations,  or  purchases  which  have  taken  place.  The  reorganizations  prin- 
cipally which  should  be  taken  as  typical  would  be  the  Beading,  the  Baltimore,  the 
Southern  Railroad,  the  Central  of  Vennont,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  effect  of 
those  reorganizations  upon  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and  bonds  out  has  been 
very  great;  and  the  number  of  virtual  reorganizations,  the  most  striking  of  which 
is  the  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  have  forced  the  conviction  upon 
me  that  most  of  these  reorganizations  which  were  intended  to  cut  down  capital- 
ization have  had  exactly  the  reverse  effect.  The  road  comes  out  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion with  a  lessening  of  its  fixed  charges,  to  be  sure.  That  is,  the  financiers  have 
been  enabled  to  issue  new  classes  of  bonds  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  but  the  aggre- 
gate par  value  of  stock  and  bonds  is  almost  always  greater  than  it  was.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Atchison  and  Topeka,  which  has  been  reorganized  three  times  since 
1889.  It  began  in  1889  with  a  capitalization — that  is,  stock  and  bonds— of  about 
$205,000,000.  It  was  reorganized  in  1890,  and  the  stock  and  bonds  were  increased 
to  upward  of  $300,000,000.  In  1894  it  was  again  reorganized,  and  the  stock  and  bonds 
were  swollen  in  amount  to  $339,000,000.  Whether  the  public  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  normal  rate  of  interest  upon  that  enormous  aggregation  of  capital, 
some  of  which  reprepresents  increase  in  the  value  of  property,  some  of  which  rep- 
resents promoters'  profits,  and  some  of  which  represents  pure  water,  is  a  question 
which  should  be  very  carefully  thrashed  out.  I  have  been  looking  over,  during 
the  last  2  or  3  days,  the  case  of  Danville  and  Lynchburg  in  Virginia,  which  has 
been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  A  large  factor  in  their  deter- 
mination of  the  case  turns  upon  the  existence  of  the  enormous  capitalization  of 
the  Southern  Railroad — a  capitalization  which  has  been  put  upon  that  railroad 
through  its  recent  reorg^anization.  The  question  of  reasonableness  or  unreason- 
ableness of  rates  rests  upon  the  amount  of  actual  investment  that  there  is  in  that 
road.  The  railroad  declares  itself  to  have  a  capitalization  of  1130,000,000.  They 
are  entitled,  as  they  contend,  to  earn  a  living  interest  and  dividend  upon  that  basis 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  answers,  Not  so;  a  large  part  of  that  capi- 
tal is  fictitious,  and  we  deny  that  you  have  a  right  so  to  earn.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  does  not  know;  the  people  do  not  know;  nobody  knows  but 
the  people  who  own  that  road,  and  ijossibly  also  they  have  no  data  as  to  how  much 
actual  money  has  been  put  into  that  property.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  determina- 
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tion  of  some  of  these  qnestions,  the  relation  between  the  reorganization,  refnnding, 
and  consolidation  of  the  roads  and  the  amount  of  actual  property  that  is  in  them, 
should  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  determination  of  what  rates  are  reasonable  or  what 
arenot.  Inotherwords,wemustcutloo8e,if  we  are  going  to  determine  how  much 
each  rotwl  is  entitled  to  earn,  from  consideration  of  tnis  superficial  figure  of  stock 
and  bonds.  In  some  roads  it  is  greatly  swollen,  and  in  some  roads  it  does  not  rep- 
resent more  than  the  actual  investment.  I  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
referring  to  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  November,  1900, 
upon  the  working  of  our  corporation  laws  in  Massachusetts  in  the  matter  of  capitali- 
zation, in  which  I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  serious  attempt  we  have  made  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  keep  capitalization  down  to  the  actual  investment.  There  is  not  a 
Commonwealth  in  the  country  which  has  succeeded  to  a  greater  degree  than 
Massachusetts,  by  antistock-watering  laws,  in  holding  down  capitalization  to  the 
actual  investment  made.  And  may  I  say  here  that  wiis  at  once  points  to  a  sug- 
gestion for  control  which  I  have  not  as  yet  expressed,  namely,  that  the  increase 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  enabling  them  to  pass 
upon  all  financial  operations  of  the  interstate  roads,  with  power  to  regulate  issne 
01  stock  and  bonds,  to  approve  of  the  terms  of  leases — to  do,  in  other  words,  all 
those  things  which  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commissioners  are  empowered  to 
do  by  law — would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  just  that  hold  over 
the  roads  which  they  apparently  need  at  the  present  time.  For  instance,  the 
Massachusetts  railroad  commissioners  have  no  power  to  prescribe  reasonable 
rate.s.  That  is,  i)er haps,  the  fundamental  difference  between  our  Massachusetts 
railroad  commission  and  that  of  muny  Western  States.  The  people  have  never 
empowered  that  body  to  determine  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  what  are  not, 
but  the  corporation  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  made  so  strict  that  no  railroad  in 
Massachiisetts  can  issue  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  or  bonds,  can  lease  another  road, 
can  build  another  spur  of  side  track,  can  do  anything  of  that  kind,  without  get- 
ting the  prior  approval  of  the  railroad  commission.  What  is  the  result?  The 
roads  feel  that  unless  they  accede  to  recommendations  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners in  matters  of  rates,  unlees  they  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  recommendations 
of  that  nature,  that  some  day  next  week  or  next  month,  when  they  wish  to  carry 
through  some  financial  operation,  that  that  body  will  have  power  to  withhold  its 
consent.  Do  I  make  it  clear?  That  is  the  sole  weapon  which  our  Massachusetts 
railroad  commissioners  exercise  over  the  roads,  and  in  our  history  has  accom- 
pli.shed  many  of  the  results  that  seem  desirable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  aware  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  Honsatonic 
Railroad  refused  or  neglected  to  comply  with  a  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  reduction  of  rates  at  certain  points,  the  commission  reported  the 
facts  to  the  general  court,  which  was  then  in  session,  and  that  the  general 
court  immediately  authorized  the  railroad  commissioners  to  fix  rates  on  that 
road? — A.  Of  course  that  is  an  additional  weapon.  I  did  not  know  of  that  case; 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  for  my  own  information.  But  that,  of  course,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  that  there  is  a  genuine  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  roads  that  the  legislature  will  stand  by  the  commission,  ready  to 
empower  them  if  necessary.  But  under  ordinary  conditions,  those  of  everyday 
life,  I  am  told  that  its  power  to  pass  upon  all  financial  operations,  to  approve  all 
leases,  reorganizations,  issues  of  securities,  etc.,  is  snfficient  for  regulation  and 
to  make  the  railroads  acquiesce  in  such  suggestions  as  are  made  by  the  railroad 
commi.s.'^ioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  your  law  been  oppressive  to  corporations  in  its 
execution? — A.  It  has,  to  the  degree  that  several  or  our  large  corporations  have 
migrated  from  Massachusetts.    If  anything,  our  law  has  been  a  trifle  too  strict. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  refer  now  not  to  the  railroad  law,  but  the  antistock- 
watenng  laws? — A.  The  antistock-watering  laws.  The  law  says  specifically 
that  no  corporation  shall  issue  stock  except  to  the  amount  of  actual  investment 
in  tangible,  physical  plant.  A  lawyer  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  organize  a  small  business  corporation  which  was  manufacturing  electric 
fans.  The  patent  for  those  fans  was  the  foundation  of  the  entire  business. 
They  went  to  the  corporation  commissioner  and  asked  for  authority  to  capitalize 
the  value  of  their  factory  and  of  their  assets,  plus  $3,000,  which  they  entered  on 
their  balance  sheet  as  "  patents."  and  the  commissioner  of  corporations  said, 
"  No;  a  patent  is  not  tangible,  visible  property,  and  we  can  not  allow  you  to  capi- 
talize it,  but  yon  may  borrow  money  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  purchase  that 
patent  from  some  member  of  your  own  corporation,  who  will  act  in  an  individual 
capacity:  then  you  can  show  upon  your  b<x)k8  that  you  have  paid  out  $3,000,  so 
that  that  purchase  of  a  patent  for  $3,000  may  be  capitalized."  I  give  this  merely 
as  an  illustration,  to  show  that  in  some  details  the  Massachusetts  law  leans  a 
little  bit  over  backward. 
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Q.  (By  il.'.  LiTCHMAN.)  Does  not  that  also  show  that  you  can  whip  the  devil 
around  the  stump  if  you  want  to? — A.  It  does;  but  it  shows  that  if  you  compare 
the  capitalization  of  our  Massachusetts  companies  with  those  in  other  States  you 
will  find  that  the  devil  has  been  whipped  less  times  around  the  stump  than  in 
other  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  the  Massachusetts  law  too  strict,  or  are  the  laws  of  the 
other  States  too  lax? — A.  I  should  say  at  once  that  the  laws  in  the  other  States 
are  too  lax.  If  the  United  States  could  regulate  corxKjrations  in  the  way  the  Stat« 
of  Massachusetts  has  regulated  them,  at  great  cost  to  itself — I  mean  at  the  cost 
of  emigration  to  other  States  where  they  can  do  what  they  wish— I  believe  that 
the  abuses  could  be  mitigated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Q.  Then  you  would  be  in  favor  of  a  uniform  law  in  the  States  in  regard  to 
capitalization  of  corporations  and  public  utilities? — A.  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
that  would  make  matters  easier  for  Massachusetts.  Our  labor  laws  in  Massachu- 
setts are  so  strict  that  our  jwople  would  welcome,  more  than  anything  else,  laws 
which  would  level  up  the  regulation  of  such  business  to  the  Massachusetts  stand- 
point. There  is  no  denying  that  in  many  cases,  in  two-thirds  of  the  grants  to 
municipal-service  corporations  in  Massachusetts,  they  have  gotten  around  the 
laws  by  reason  of  special  exemptions;  but  taking  the  State  as  a  whole  the  corpo- 
rations are  very  much  less  overcapitalized,  so.  that  you  may  predicate  pretty 
closely  the  value  of  the  property  by  the  figure  of  the  capitalization.  For  instance, 
in  Matssachusetts  the  average  capitalization  of  our  street  railways,  exclusive  of 
Boston,  is  about  $87,000  to  $40,000  per  mile.  The  average  capitalization  of  the 
street  railways  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Philadelphia  at  least,  is  something  like 
$120,000  a  mile;  and  in  New  York  State  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  a 
mile.  I  will  cite  directly  from  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 
for  November,  1900,  to  prove  that  fact  in  detail.  For  Massachusetts  street  railways 
the  capiti^zation  per  stock  and  funded  debt  in  1899,  according  to  the  Massachu- 
setts railrcHtd  commissioners,  was  $46,600  per  mUe;  of  the  New  York  street  rail- 
ways it  was  J177,000;  that  is,  more  than  four  times.  Pennsylvania  was  $128,000 
per  mile.  Whereas  the  capitalization  of  the  steam  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
with  all  their  expenses  of  right  of  way,  of  grading,  of  stations,  etc. — the  capital- 
ization, according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was 
$60,000  per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmjln.)  In  that  connection,  do  you  take  into  consideration  that 
in  some  of  the  cities  in  some  of  the  States  tile  street  railway  has  to  pave  the  entire 
width  of  the  road,  while  in  some  other  cases  they  only  pave  between  tracks? — A. 
In  Philadelphia  they  do  that,  paving  the  entire  width  of  the  road,  I  believe. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  difference  in  the  cost  ^r  mile? — ^A.  Of  course,  the  actual 
use,  the  actual  service  to  which  this  capitalization  in  the  different  States  was  put, 
I  did  not  intend  to  raise  at  this  point.  It  was  merely  to  show  that  our  Massachu- 
setts corporations  do  not  incorporate  for  anywhere  near  the  aggregate  amount  of 
X>ar  value  of.  stock  and  bonds  per  mile  which  is  customary  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Q.  If  the  other  roads  are  compelled  by  the  conditions  surrounding  them  to  pay 
a  larger  cost  on  establishing  plant,  is  not  the  larger  capitalization  per  mile  justi- 
fied?— A.  It  is.  I  should  like  to  qualify  what  I  have  said.  Low  capitalization 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  removal  of  evil  and  abuses.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  circumstances.  A  road  which  represents  a  small  investment  of  capital, 
which  is  conducting  business  at  a  very  narrow  margin,  may  be  capitalized  at 
$28,000  a  mile,  and  that  may  be  excessive — that  may  be  twice  too  much.  Another 
road  which  may  be  capitalized  for  $60,000,  or  $80,000,  or  $100,000  per  mile— repre- 
sented in  the  property  and  in  the  earnings  of  that  capitalization — would  not  be 
overcapitalized.    It  should  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  there  might  be  a  remedy  for  this  discrimination  and 
cutting  of  rates  by  x>ooling  among  the  different  roads,  approved  by  the  managers 
of  those  roads.  The  question  arises  there.  Would  there  be  any  safeguard  for  the 
^neral  public  if  the  managers  of  the  pools  were  engaged  in  enterprises  that  bene- 
fited by  the  discrimination  in  rates? — A.  I  should  say  no. 

Q.  Would  not  the  very  fact  of  the  pooling  of  rates  for  the  general  public  give 
to  the  special  favorites  of  the  pool  a  still  larger  advantage  than  they  enjoy  at  the 
present  time? — ^A.  That  presupposes  entirely  that  the  pool  is  able  to  control  the 
railroad — that  the  i>ool  and  the  trust,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  are  in  the  same 
hands.  They  are.  The  railroads  and  pools  are  undoubtedly  tied  up  together. 
There  is  hardly  a  large  trust  to-day  which  does  not  own  enough  track  so  that  it 
can  make  shipments  on  a  joint  rate.    For  instance,  the  large  steel  and  wire  com- 


Solely  because,  operating  as  a  railroad  corporation,  they  are  enabled  to  make  joint 


at  Cleveland,  I  believe,  has  some  37  miles  of  track.   Why  do  they  keep  that? 
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rates,  and  their  shipmentB  are  made  over  this  37  miles  of  track,  then  going  over  the 
track  of  a  larger  railroad.  The  celebrated  Counselman  case,  which  determined 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  raised  by  the  niinoia 
Steel  Company,  which,  owning  several  tracks  around  Chicago,  was  enabled  to  use 
those  tracks  to  secure  low  joint  through  rates,  which  would  not  have  been  quite 
so  low  if  the  shipment  had  originated  and  terminated  under  the  same  corporation. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  along  the  line  of  Government  ownership  and  control  of 
trunk  lines? — A.  I  have  thought  about  it;  and  if  the  service  could  be  maintained 
as  our  post-office  service  is,  if  it  could  be  maintained  as  the  Government  service 
in  GJermany  is,  and  all  be  in  the  control  of  the  United  States  as  an  entirety,  cer- 
tain of  the  abuses  at  the  present  time  might  be  eliminated.  Whether  others 
would  arise  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  question  here:  but  this  point  I  should  empha- 
size, that  when  it  is  done  it  has  all  got  to  be  done  at  once.  In  Belg^ium  they  tried 
Gtovemment  ownership  alongside  of  private  ownership,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  Government  had  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  cut  rates  and  personal  discrimi- 
nation and  everything  else  in  order  to  live.  They  had  to  be  just  as  low  in  their 
tfuiffs  as  the  private  roads.  When  Government  ownership  comes,  if  it  ever  does, 
it  is  my  own  personal  judgment  that  it  must  be  effected  in  such  a  way  that  com- 
petition between  the  Qovemment  roads  and  private  roads  shall  not  arise  and 
rorce  the  Government  road  to  the  level  of  the  other  road.  The  higher  rate  does 
not  pull  the  cut  rate  up  to  its  level;  it  is  the  lower  one  that  forces  tne  higher  one 
down,  as  a  i-nle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  you  going  on  the  principle  that  the  Government 
can  not  transport  as  cheaply ,  that  it  must  come  down  to  the  lower  level?  The  theory 
is  that  it  would  be  cheai)er,  and  it  would  not  therefore  be  cut  by  the  private 
roads. — A.  Practically,  the  whole  problem  is  so  complex,  as  I  see  it  to-day,  that 
I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  predict  what  might  nappen  in  such  a  case.  It 
undoubtedly  would  cure  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  present  time.  Whether  it 
would  give  rise  to  others  more  serious  I  should  hesitate  to  say.  But  I  can  say 
this,  in  my  judgment,  that  when  it  was  done  it  would  have  to  be  done  as  an  exper- 
iment for  the  whole  country  at  once;  and  the  amount  of  capital  involved  at  the 
present  time  is  so  great  that  that  removes  it  as  a  possibility  for  some  years.  Ulti- 
mately it  may  come.  In  Gtermany  the  service,  as  I  know  it — I  have  traveled  a 
food  deal  on  the  foreign  roads — the  service  is  ^ood,  but  it  is  not  at  the  level  of  our 
.merican  efficiency  by  any  means,  and  that  is  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  com- 
petition. The  question  of  facilities  offered  to  travelers  is  just  as  much  subject  to 
variation  as  is  the  rate  charged.  This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  our  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  territory,  which  is  practically  pooled.  You  may 
observe  the  practical  effect  of  pooling  if  you  will  go  anywhere  north  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  road  up  to  the  boundary  of  Canada,  the  entire  territory  being  subject  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine.  The  result  is  seen  definitely  in  the  facilities  offered.  There 
is  not  that  competition  which  keeps  the  service  up  to  the  high  level  of  efficiency. 
People  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  slow  trains,  with  fewer  trains,  and  with 
many  other  inconveniences.  For  instance,  how  lon^  would  the  Chicago  and  Bock 
Island  Railroad  and  those  other  roads  in  competition  with  it,  which  give  you  a 
reclining  chair  for  the  ordinary  fare,  be  able  to  operate  if  in  a  run  of  IM  miles  its 
trains  were  sidetracked  three  times  in  order  to  let  cattle  cars  pass  and  the  train 
on  that  run  were  two  hours  and  a  half  late?  That  is  the  experience  of  a  friend  of 
mine  in  our  territory  recently.  On  the  Rock  Island,  or  the  C. ,  B.  and  Q. ,  or  any  of 
those  roads,  they  know  perfectly  well  that  if  they  do  not  give  quick  trains  and 
good  service  —and  here  we  are  leaving  out  of  view  rates — the  trafac  will  go  by  the 
other  lines.  And  if  you  have  consolidation  so  that  people  have  got  to  go  one  way 
or  not  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  no  competition,  all  the  roads  keep  on  the 
same  level.  It  is  therefore  more  difficult  to  improve  the  facilities  offered  unless 
there  is  a  body  somewhere  which  has  the  power  to  prescribe  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Was  not  that  preference  given  to  cattle  trains  due  to  the 
necessity  of  landing  that  freight  at  the  port  for  connecting  with  a  certain  vessel? — 
A.  Entirely;  either  that  or  else  that  the  freight  was  perishable. 

Q.  Would  not  that  occur  under  Qovemment  control  or  under  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment in  the  same  way? — A.  I  think  it  might,  except  that  a  road  which  was  under 
competitive  conditions,  like  many  of  the  Western  lines,  would  simply  have  to  put 
in  double  track  or  much  more  double  track  in  order  to  meet  that  condition.  Ido 
not  mean  to  say  by  any  means  that  that  is  typical  of  the  whole  situation,  but  I 
mention  it  as  a  possible  effect  of  the  absence  of  competition  in  service. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  Boston  and  Maine  acquired  control  of  the  East- 
em  Road,  which  was  a  close  competitor,  it  has  largely  increased  the  train  service 
to  almost  all  competing  points? — ^A.  It  is;  and  the  comfort  of  the  public  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  was  many  years  ago.  ^  i 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  company  has  began  the  use  of  coke  as  a  fuel  in 
locomotiyes  largely  for  the  pnrpose  or  reducing  or  overcoming  the  nuisance  of 
smoke  and  cinders  in  trains,  even  at  a  possible  greater  cost  than  the  burning  of 
soft  coal? — A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that  on  the  Boston  and  Maine.  I  know  that  on 
our  local  service,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany,  they  have  used  coke,  and  it  is  a  most 
intolerable  nuisance  in  producing  gas  instead  of  smoke.  We  have  gas  now  in  the 
cars  to  a  very  objectionable  degree.  I  would  say  also  that  recently  the  Boston 
and  Albany  has  mscontinued  the  use  of  coke  on  its  through  trains,  owing  to  its 
serious  defects  as  a  fuel.  It  is  used  only  in  suburban  service,  I  understand.  But 
I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  instance  I  gave  was  typical  of  the 
whole  service  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The  combining  together  of  all  those  lines, 
the  Boston  and  Maine  taking  the  management  of  the  whole,  with  larger  trains, 
has  vastly  increased  the  convenience  of  the  public.  What  I  wished  to  illustrate 
was  this:  That  where  there  is  not  competition  there  is  a  tendency  to  hold  back; 
there  is  not  that  incentive  which  becomes  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  add- 
the  very  latest  and  very  best  improvements  which  must  prevail  where  competitive 
conditions  exist. 

Q.  Now,  does  not  that  depend  largely  upon  the  enlightenment  and  breadth 
of  view  of  the  raUroad  management  and  also  upon  the  competition  that  exists, 
which  may  be  even  remote,  but  which  would  tend  to  draw  business  from  that 
section? — A.  Yes;  the  railroads  of  Massachusetts  appreciate — as  I  believe  all  the 
better  railroads  of  the  country  do — that  their  prosperity  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity,  nay,  with  the  very  existence,  of  manufactures  and  a  pro  wing 
population  in  the  districts  which  they  serve.  j?he  only  question  is  this:  Whether 
a  given  tonnage  shall  come  from  twenty  sources  or  whether  it  shall  come  from  a 
thousand  sources.  That  is,  whether  a  railroad  operating  purely  as  a  financial 
concern  may  not  make  as  large  earnings  from  a  small  number  of  consolidated 
concerns,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  to  the  raUroad  by  making  shipments  in  bulk 
and  in  a  definite  way,  as  they  could  otherwise  from  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
manufactures  scattered  through  many  small  towns.  I  recall  a  place  in  Rhode 
Island  where  there  is  a  large  4-Btory  stone  factory,  constructed  in  the  substantial 
style  of  the  old  mills  in  the  New  England  States,  which  has  been  idle  a  great 
many  years.  The  machinery  has  been  taken  out,  the  windows  are  boarded  up, 
and  It  is  a  very  depressing  object  in  the  landscape.  I  asked  the  reason  why  that 
factory  was  abandoned,  and  was  told  that  it  was  not  because  it  was  more  expen- 
sive to  manufacture  at  that  particular  place  than  formerly,  but  that  it  had  become 
very  much  cheaper  to  manufacture  in  some  other  place  and  that  it  was  the  better 
railroad  facilities  in  other  towns  which  had  affected  that  district.  I  do  not  mean 
that  that  industry  has  moved  out  of  Bhode  Island  or  out  of  the  territory  of  that 
particular  road  concerned,  but  it  has  gone  into.  Providence;  the  capital  nas  gone 
into  Providence,  or  it  has  gone  into  Pawtucket,  or  it  has  gone  into  some  one  of 
the  larger  towns.  I  believe  the  direct  effect  of  the  prevention  by  some  means  or 
other  of  this  local  and  personal  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  rates  would  lead 
to  a  much  more  widespread  distribution  of  industries  in  the  small  towns  of  the 
country,  with  less  of  this  ag^egation  of  industries  in  particular  centers  where 
they  get  the  benefit  of  competitive  rates.  No  manufacturer  to-day  will  locate  his 
plant  where  he  is  not  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  through  rates  and  of  competitive 
rates,  if  possible,  although  a  definite  department  in  our  raih'oad  businesses — and 
the  Western  roads  are  particularly  enterprising  in  this  resjject — ^has  to  do  with 
the  stimulation  and  encouragement  of  industries  within  their  territory.  The  sole 
question  here  is  as  to  whether  there  shall  be  a  few  large  industries  or  a  g^reat  num- 
ber of  small  ones. 

EXPLANATION  OF  DIAQRAH. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  a  point  which  we  have  not  considered,  namely,  the 
effect  of  the  long  and  the  short  haul  clause  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  [pro- 
ducing Diagram  I] .  I  think  Diagram  I  may  bring  out  certain  points  of  interest 
in  regard  to  local  discriminations.  It  represents  the  local  freight  rates  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  its  main  line  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans.  This 
was  made  by  one  of  my  students.  We  plotted  along  the  base  line,  mileage,  show- 
ing the  different  stations,  with  the  number  of  miles  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  Chicago  at  one  end  or  to  New  Orleans  at  the  other.  The  height  laid  off  at 
any  g^ven  point  thus  fixed  indicates  the  published  rate  to  that  station  as  we  took 
it  from  the  tariff  of  that  railroad.  In  other  words,  at  the  station  of  Mattoon, 
111.,  the  railroad  rate  from  Chicago  to  that  particular  town  is  about  45  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  we  will  say,  on  first-class  freight;  it  is  about  80  cents  per  hun- 
dred nounds  on  third-class  freight,  and  it  is  about  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
on  fifth-class  freight.    The  general  direction  of  the  lines  connecting  the  various 
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points  for  each  way  station  fixed  in  this  way  will  indicate  whether  over  a  long 
distance  rates  tend  to  increase  in  prox>ortion  to  that  distance  or  whether  they 
tend  to  remain  almost  constant.  You  will  observe  this  verv  common  phenomenon 
under  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  hanl  clause;  That  often  over  a  stretch 
on  some  of  the  Western  railroads  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  the  freight  rate 
will  not  vary  at  all.  The  line  drawn  as  I  have  described  will  run  perfectly  hori- 
zontal. Where  the  line  descends,  as  at  a  point  like  Cairo,  111.,  you  nave  got  com- 
petition. The  reason  why  our  curve  varies  or  turns  so  little — that  is  to  say,  why 
the  freight  rate  over  160  miles  is  almost  as  much  as  it  is  to  Cairo,  111. — is  because 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  prohibits  these  local  rates  from  being  any  higher 
than  at  that  competitive  point.  That  competitive  point  is  fixed  ae  to  freight  rates 
by  the  conditions  of  business.  Then  the  railroads  nave  to  work  back  from  these 
points  and  get  as  much  as  they  can  out  of  the  intervening  territory;  that  is,  they 
endeavor  to  hold  the  rates  up  on  all  these  local  stations  just  as  near  that  level  as 
they  can,  avoiding  infraction  of  the  law.  That  is  the  theory.  See  how  it  works 
in  practice.  Cairo,  HI.,  like  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Worcester  or  Fitchburg,  or  any 
place  which  is  at  a  competitive  point,  comes  in  apparently  at  this  published  rate; 
out,  in  fact,  it  often  secures  a  Secret  rate  which  carries  it  away  down.  All  these 
local  stations  are  then  paying  the  full  rate  which  is  published  in  the  tariff,  but 
this  particular  competitive  point  is  getting  a  great  advantage.  What  is  the  result? 
Population  goes  there,  industries  go  in  there,  and  that  place,  like  all  the  large 
towns  in  Massachusetts,  practically  absorbs  the  whole  increase  of  population  for 
that  district.  I  have  found  11  towns  in  1  bunch  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  where'  the 
population  is  practically  the  same  that  it  was  75  years  ago,  and  yet  the  xK>puIa- 
tion  of  Massachusetts  and  its  wealth  go  on  increasing.  Cistead,  however,  of  its 
being  distributed  all  over  the  country,  it  is  bunched  in  these  places  where  yon 
have  this  discrimination  and  all  these  facilities.  This  means  the  difference 
between  success  and  destruction  to  a  business  man;  and  the  little  industries 
which  are  at  way  stations  have  either  got  to  move  into  the  large  town  or  be 
destroyed. 

Q.  You  reco^ize,  however,  that  that  is  only  one  factor  in  the  determination 
of  the  gravitation  of  people  to  central  places? — A.  Perfectly,  with  the  social  factor 
and  a  great  many  others;  but  I  think  that  this  is  a  patent  one,  which  should  be 
considered.  The  fact,  as  I  view  it,  would  be  that  while  on  the  published  tariff  it 
looks  all  right,  as  if  everything  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act,  yet  in  fact  at  every  one  of  these  competitive  points 
there  is  liable  to  be  a  big  drop  in  rates,  which  is  giving  an  advantage  to  that 
town,  to  that  section  of  people,  or  to  that  industry,  or  perhaps  to  a  particular 
industry,  which  is  a  big  one,  m  that  particular  place.  That  is  to  say,  you  have 
got  several  advantages  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  it  is  at  such  favored  places 
that  you  find  the  plants  of  the  great  industrial  organizations  located.  They  have 
the  option  in  many  different  parts  of  the  country  of  simply  closing  up  one  estab- 
lishment here,  closing  up  another  there,  and  simply  putting  all  their  force  at  work 
at  1  station.  Then  they  can  put  in  2  shifts  of  men  and  can  increase  their 
machinery,  so  that  at  a  given  point,  such  as  this  competitive  one,  they  can  turn 
out  as  much  product  as  3  mills  at  other  places  could  do.  Those  mills  at  the 
other  places  remain  closed  dovm  at  least  during  periods  of  depression,  and  are 
merely  held  as  reserve  agencies  to  meet  the  very  greatly  increased  demand  which 
appears  in  times  of  prosperity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhak.)  Suppose  you  continue  your  description  of  the  diagram 
beyond  Cairo,  southward. — A.  At  once  they  put  on  all  they  could  to  the  next  few 
stations,  and  again  having  raised  it  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  the  line  again 
goes  on  more  horizontally  to  the  next  competitive  point.  As  you  go  down,  finally 
to  New  Orleans,  of  course  you  see  that  the  traffic  is  bearing  all  that  it  possibly 
can  at  that  level  until  you  get  a  sudden  drop  to  the  margin  of  water  competition. 
Of  course,  with  the  railroad  at  water  competitive  points,  you  can  not  have  your 
rate  any  higher  to  New  Orleans  than  it  would  be  by  some  other  road  or  rail  and 
water  route  combined. 

Q.  The  Illinois  Central  has  strong  water  competition  at  Cairo,  stronger  than 
anjr  other  point  on  that  whole  road? — ^A.  Yes;  except  for  local  freignt  rates 
which  are  not  on  that  river.  The  section  off  from  the  river  is  not  held  down  to 
the  low  level  of  the  river  rates. 

Q.  I  mean  on  through  freights. — A.  On  through  freights.  This  measures  the 
rates  from  any  one  of  those  stations  down  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Your  diagram  would  show,  then,  that  measurably  the  water  transportation 
from  Cairo  down  to  New  Orleans  does  not  seem  to  be  aole  to  keep  the  rates  down 
on  the  Illinois  Central,  an  almost  parallel  route  to  the  river? — A.  Not  on  this 
branch  of  the  road. 
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Q.  That  is  the  main  line? — ^A.  We  are  dealing  with  local  stations,  and  the  local 
rate  from  such  stations  over  to  the  river  to  obtain  water  transportation  rates 
would  be  prohibitive. 

Q.  But,  granting  that  from  Cairo  toKew  Orleans  the  locals  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral are  very  high,  traffic  is  very  light? — A.'  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  great  through  carriage  is  the  one  that  has  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  yet  you  find  on  your  diagram  that  the  cheap  water  rates  seemingly  have 
no  way  of  bringing  down  this  rate,  which  just  increases  until  it  reaches  the 
Gulf?— A.  The  local  rates,  yes.  The  through  rates  would  be  absolutely  different, 
and  the  through  rates  are  fixed  by  the  competition  even  of  the  trunk  lines  to  New- 
port News.  'Hie  through  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  can  not  be  more 
than  they  can  ship  goods  for  to  Newport  News  and  around  by  steamer.  This 
simply  applies  here  to  all  those  local  stations  which  can  not  get  down  to  New 
Orleans  bv  water  or  by  local  shipment  over  the  river. 

Q.  (By  !y[r.  A.  L.  Hakbis.)  The  through  rates  would  be  represented  by  the  line 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans?— A.  Yes:  that  is,  the  through  rate  from  Chic^o  to 
New  Orleans,  and  you  see  how  much  lower  than  the  local  rate  it  is.  We  nave 
plotted  a  great  number  of  these  diagrams  for  the  different  roads  of  the  country 
within  the  last  year,  and  on  some  of  the  long  distance  Pacific  roads  you  get  a 
very  striking  phenomenon.  The  rates  will  rise  suddenly  and  then  they  will  run 
for  300  or  300  miles  perfectly  even.  In  other  words,  as  you  go  through  their  freight 
tariffs  the  rate  will  be  absolutely  the  same — it  may  vary  a  fraction  of  a  cent — ^for 
300  or  400  miles;  it  will  be  held  down  until  you  I'each  some  competitive  point,  and 
then  it  will  take  another  jump  and  thereafter  run  along  on  a  level.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  at  each  of  those  competitive  points  there  really 
18  at  any  time  a  cut  very  much  below  the  published  tariff  by  reason  of  the  rate 
cutting,  which  always  arises  when  conditions  are  ripe  for  it. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  investigation  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the  financial 
effect  of  some  of  the  recent  reorganizations.  For  instance,  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Reading  Railroad,  on  the  main  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Mount 
Carbon,  they  have  no  less  than  8  different  classes  of  securities;  and  then  the^ 
have  on  each  of  the  branch  lines  which  run  out  another  different  class  of  securi- 
ties, issued  at  a  different  rate  of  interest  for  a  different  term  of  years,  under  long 
temis  of  lease,  which  may  be  more  or  less  advantageous  to  the  branch  line  or  to 
the  i>arent  company.  The  reorganization  is  generally  intended  to  wipe  out  that 
very  great  complexity  of  interests  and  to  substitute,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific  reorgamzation,  perhaps  2  or  a  single  class  of  securities  applying  over 
the  whole  line.  It  very  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  determining  how  much 
capitalization  there  is  and  what  the  relation  oi  the  capitalization  to  earnings  in 
any  particular  case  is.  The  financial  organization  of  some  of  these  roads  and  the 
history  of  them  should  be  worked  out  in  some  way  in  order  to  establish  land- 
marks in  railroad  history  for  future  reference.  In  the  Hepburn  investigation  in 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  we  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  state  of  railroad 
finance  and  misfinance  up  to  that  time,  and  in  the  Cullom  committee  of  1884  we 
have  a  statement  as  to  that  period.  I  hope — and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fessional class  to  which  I  belong,  and  also  I  believe  of  the  public — that  your  com- 
mission will  through  some  means  put  in  definite  form,  while  the  evidence  is  still 
available,  the  history  and  the  inside  history,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  of  all 
the  great  reorganizations  and  consolidations  which  have  taken  place  since  1893. 
There  are  6  or  7  prominent  reorganizations  which  should  be  considered,  and  the 
growth  of  present  systems,  especially  such  combinations  as  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  3  or  4  days  or  are  seemingly  projected  for  the  future,  such  as  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern,  and  possibly  of  the  Erie.  Such  consolidations  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
public  in  the  amount  of  securities  which  are  issued  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  or 
purchase,  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  what  those  terms  are.  Fortu- 
nately yon  can  always  get  information  on  those  points  because  invariably  in  any 
such  dealings  there  is  a  class  of  dissentient  bondholders  or  stockholdei's  who 
only  crave  the  opportunity  to  reveal  what  they  know  or  what  they  think  they 
know  respecting  tne  transaction;  and  very  much  interesting  and  highly  valuable 
information,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  may  be  forthcoming  by  choosing  a 
few  of  such  men  who  have  an  interest  in  the  road,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  talk 
about  it  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  this  consolidation  occurs  on  these  lines  of  which 

Sou  speak,  the  reorganization  usually  pays  on  its  own  capitalization,  and  also  for 
»e  leased  road's  interest  on  the  stock  and  interest  on  the  bonds? — A.   That 
depends  entirely  on  the  terms  of  the  lease. 
Q.  In  a  great  many  cases  that  is  the  case? — ^A.  Yes. 
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(^.  And  then  on  the  same  system  of  roads  they  are  paying  3  or  4  different  kinds 
of  interest?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  they  can  have  more  fixed  charges,  can  they  not,  and  not 
issue  any  new  bonds?— A.  I  understand  that  that  was  their  reenlt  formerly.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  go  into  it  folly  enongh  to  work  over  some  of  the  most  recent 
reorganizations,  but  I  understand  from  working  over  others,  preliminarilv,  that 
they  have  first  of  all  greatly  simplified  the  number  of  issues.  Instead  of  there 
being  8  or  10  different  liena  on  different  lines  of  track  they  have  reduced  those 
to  1  or  2.  They  have  very  considerably  cut  down  in  most  cases  their  fixed 
charges;  that  is,  the  amount  of  interest  charge  is  less  because  the  rate  of  interest 
is  lower.  They  can  refund  practically  for  8i  i)er  cent  or  even  SJ-  per  cent  where 
formerly  they  had  to  pay  on  those  fixed  charges  6  or  even  7  per  cent.  But  they 
have  not  decreased  the  amount  of  stock.  The  amount  of  stocK  in  many  cases  has 
gone  on  increasing,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Atchison,  which  I  mentioned.  The  rea- 
son for  that  is  in  part,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  persons  who  are  represented  by 
all  of  those  8  or  10  different  securities  resting  on  a  given  line  are  not  willing  to 
accept  in  place  of  their  own  securities  others  of  a  lesser  par  value  than  those 
which  they  formerly  possessed.  The  result  is  that  many  x)eople  are  satisfied  to 
get  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  par  value  which  does  not  sell  for  much  on  the 
exchange,  to  have  their  own  old  securities  rather  than  get  a  few  shares  of  some- 
thing which  perhaps  will  sell  higher.  There  is  always  a  possibility,  when  you  get 
a  large  amount  of  stock  that  is  perhaps  worth  $3  or  $3  or  $5  a  share,  that  it  may 
run  up  toward  par;  and,  of  course,  the  profit  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 
But  all  of  those  8  or  10  classes  of  security  holders,  as  in  the  complex  case  of  the  . 
Aeading,  wish  to  be  remembered  in  the  reorganization  by  a  certain  amount  of 
stock,  which  they  hope  will  go  np  toward  par  later.  AH  of  them  being  remem- 
bered, and  being  remembered  by  a  large  amount  in  par  value,  the  result  is  that 
through  the  reorganization  you  faiave  got  more  stock  and  bonds  than  you  had  before 
yon  went  into  it;  whereas  the  real  cause  of  the  receivership  and  of  disaster  was 
that  they  had  too  many  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  first  place.  It  is  an  anomalous 
condition  which  is  very  difScuIt  to  meet  by  legislation,  but  which  I  believe  can 
be  met  in  part  by  enlarging  the  powers  and  putting  the  control  over  such  finan- 
cial operations  into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Ciommerce  Commission. 

<^.  (By  Hr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concerning  a  statement 
which  you  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian  trunk  lines  are  not  subject  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law.  I  assume  that  you  are  aware  of  what  was  reported 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  page  63  of  its  annual  report  for  1892, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  admitted  before  the  commission  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  in  a  hearing  at  Chicago  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1892,  that  those  roads  are  subject  to  the  law  to  regulate  commerce  applied 
to  them  and  their  tranBx>ortation,  interstate  and  international,  not  only  to  pointe 
in  Canada  but  to  all  pointe  through  Canada  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  traffic 
in  every  particular.  1  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  have  knowledge  of  any  change 
in  the  sitaation  trom  1892  to  the  present  time? — A.  I  believe  that  your  statement 
is  correct.  I  shonld,  perhaps,  modify  the  statement  that  I  made  and  place  it  upon 
this  basis,  that  the  Canadian  roads  are  allowed  by  the  American  roads  a  differen- 
tial in  order,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  not  to  bring  that  question  to  an  issue;  that 
is,  rather  than  fight  it  out  they  have  allowed  and  do  allow  in  practice  the  Cana- 
dian roads  to  charge  less  for  a  similar  haul  than  the  roads  allow  themselves  in 
United  States  territory.  The  impression  which  I  have  very  strongly  is  that  these 
roads  and  their  status  are  different  from  the  situation  which  is  described  in  1892. 
For  no  other  reason  can  I  explain  the  undoubted  desire  of  the  trunk  lines  to 
secure  some  additional  tariff  which  should  be  imposed,  as  by  the  act  of  1897  upon 
traffic  which  went  outeide  of  the  United  States.  I  had  always  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  such  information  upon  it,  but  it  would  require  a  definite  examina- 
tion of  the  law  to  determine  that  point. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  trunk  lines  in  the  United  States,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  made  an  effort  before  the  Joint  High  Commission  between  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  2  years  ago  to  get  an  article  in  the  treaty  which  it 
was  supirased  they  would  enter  into,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Umted  States 
to  8U8X)end  the  tra'nsit-in-bond  privilege  in  case  he  became  satisfied  that  the  Cana- 
dian roads  were  violating  the  interstate-commerce  law?— A.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  think  there  was  a  statement  made  here  with  respect 
to  New  England  people  that  there  was  a  discrimination  in  their  cotton  auid  fab- 
ric shipmente  in  favor  of  the  South. — A.  That  is  not  so;  the  opposite  seems  rather 
to  be  txne.  May  I  give  one  illustration  there?  A  cotton  manufacturer  gave  me 
this  the  other  day.    It  shows  in  a  way  one  of  the  burdens  which  rests  upon  these 
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cotton  mills  in  the  Soath  in  the  matter  of  railroad  ra^s,  the  ooiithem  territory 
being  more  nearly  pooled  than  are  other  parts  of  the  conntry.  The  rate  on  starch, 
per  100  pounds,  from  Peoria,  111. ,  to  mills  at  Chicopee  and  other  New  England 
points  was  15  cents.  The  rate  on  starch  from  Peoria,  111.,  to  cotton  mills  owned 
Dy  the  same  corporation  within  the  sonthem  territory  for  the  same  service  was 
51  cents.  He  qnoted  this  to  me  from  a  bill  which  had  just  come  in  for  freight 
on  his  starch.  In  other  words,  for  a  distance  very  considerably  greater — I  should 
jndge.by  the  map — 15  cents  was  paid,  whereas  to  the  southern  territory  the  rate 
was  51  cents.  That  illastration  of  the  rates  into  the  southern  territory  is  indica- 
tive, I  believe,  of  the  rates  which  apply  out  of  the  southern  territory.  A  cer- 
tain burden  is  thus  imposed  upon  the  southern  manufacturer  in-  that  territory  for 
that  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  To  recur  now  to  the  transit-in-bond  question,  would  not 
the  suspension  of  that  privilege  be  a  great  damage  to  the  shippers  over  those  roads 
located  in  New  England  and  the  "West  and  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  they  not  be  punished  even  worse  than  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  would  be? — A.  I  tnink  so;  yes.  The  continuance  of  shipment  under 
some  just  coaditions  is  of  very  vital  importance  to  the  industries  of  that  section 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Therefore  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  roads  have  admitted  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Ameri- 
can ends  of  those  through  lines  are  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act,  is  it 
not  better  that  the  interstate-commerce  act  should  be  enforced,  than  that  there 
should  be  anjr  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  transit  in  bond? — A.  I  should  say  so. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  much  of  the  law  that  would  bear  upon  that  point. 

^.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  it  true  or  not  that  the  through  export  rate  from 
this  country,  say  to  China,  are  lower  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  than  they 
are  over  any  of  our  roads? — A.  They  are  not  to-day.  As  I  understand  it,  they 
should  be  according  to  agreement.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  alio  wed  by  agreement 
of  the  American  roads  to  charge  a  lesser  rate  than  is  charged  by  the  other  trans- 
continental lines,  but  in  practice  to-day  shipments  are  going  to  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  at  less  than  the  rate  that  was 
to  be  allowed  the  Canadian  Pacific,  by  reason  of  this  rate  war  that  has  been  on  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  last  few  months. 

Q.  Taking  the  inland  rate  and  the  ocean  rato  as  a  unit,  and  the  i)oint  of  export 
being  China  or  any  other  Pacific  point,  is  there  any  advantage  in  shipping  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  road? — A.  I  tiiink  not.  I  think  a  through  bill  or  lading  is 
given  in  each  case.  So  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  I  think  not.  In  addition  to  the 
official,  the  Sonthem,  the  Western,  and  the  special  Illinois  and  Iowa  classifications, 
there  is  a  classification  and  a  special  freight  tariff  publisheu  by  the  transconti- 
nental lines.  The  rates  from  one  point  to  another,  of  course,  are  determined  pri- 
marily by  comi)etition  with  water  carriage,  and  the  rate  is  entirely  the  same,  as  I 
have  said  before,  from  any  -poiat  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  to-day  precisely  the  same — I  mean  on 
paper — as  the  rate  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  or  from  any  other  point  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

That  is  suggestive  to  my  mind  as  showing  how  little  geography  counts  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  rates  at  the  present  time.  The  same  rate  applies  over  vast 
expanses  of  territory  with  the  exception  of  the  Southern  States.  North  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  you  can  ship  from  any  city  to  the  Pacific  for  the 
same  figure.  That  puts  Boston  and  the  other  Eastern  manufacturing  towns  that 
are  shipping  products  to  the  Orient,  of  course,  on  a  par  with  manufactures  that 
are  spnngfin^  up  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  whole  subject  of  import  and 
export  rates  is  a  highly  important  one. 

(After  a  recess  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ripley  was  resumed,  as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  The  whole  matter  of  export  and  import  rates  is  in  an  inchoate 
condition  at  the  present  time.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  particu- 
larly attempted  to  prevent  discrimination  on  shipments  from  interior  points  to 
foreign  countries  on  the  ground  that  they  place  our  own  manufacturers  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competition  with  foreigners;  in  other  words,  that  It  was  not  in 
accord  with  public  policy  that  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  should 
be  less  for  the  entire  haul — rail  and  water — than  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the 
local  consumer  at  Boston  or  some  intermediate  point.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  so  adjudged,  as  I  understand  it,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  contention  of  the  railroads, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  in  which  the  right  of  that 
road  to  make  a  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  on  goods  which  had  come 
to  New  Orleans  from  Liverpool  by  water — to  make  that  rate  from  New  Orleans 
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to  San  Francisco  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  rate  which  a  New  Orleans  manu- 
facturer would  have  to  J«y  for  the  same  transportation;  in  one  particular  case, 
for  instance,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Kailway  discriminates  against  the  shipper 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  and  in  favor  of  the  shipper  in  Liverpool  who 
shipa  to  San  Francisco,via  New  Orleans,  by  water.  The  discrimination  was  from 
50  to  200  per  cent,  as  appeared  in  the  testimony  in  that  case.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  a  railroad  was  justified  in  thus  discriminating  against  an  American 
producer,  in  favor  of  the  one  in  Liverpool  attempting  to  put  down  the  goods  in 
Stin  Francisco  in  competition  with  him,  and  they  did  so  on  this  gfound,  that  the 
rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  by  land  must  meet  the  competitive  rate 
by  water,  and  also  that  the  combined  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco— by 
water  to  New  Orleans,  thence  by  rail  on  to  San  Francisco — that  that  mised  rate 
must  meet  the  straight  water  rate  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco;  that  the 
minimum  figure  in  either  case  was  determined  by  the  conditions  of  competition, 
so  that  if  the  Texas  and  Pacific  did  not  take  these  goods  for  one-third  of  what  it 
charged  the  domestic  producer  in  New  Orleans,  that  these  same  goods  would  not 
go  via  New  Orleans  at  all,  but  would  go  entirely  by  water.  They  said  this  was 
not  a  discrimination  against  New  Orleans.  The  conditions  of  con^etition  exist, 
and  it  is  an  advantage  to  New  Orleans  that  this  business  goes  through  that  city, 
which  otherwise  would  go  entirely  by  water.  The  situation,  then,  is  this;  While 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  attempted  to  rule  out  such  import  and 
export  rates  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  them,  and  the  status  of  the  question 
under  the  law  is  consequently  mixed.  In  another  case,  on  books,  buttons,  car- 
pets, hosiery,  etc.,  the  domestic  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  was 
|2.8S  per  hundredweight,  while  the  total  rate  on  imported  ^ods  from  Liverpool 
was  $1.07,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  got  only  its  proportional  amount  of  that 
$1.07;  the  result  being  that  while  the  New  Orleans  producer  was  paying  $2.88  for 
his  transportation,  the  Liverpool  producer  was  getting  the  same  number  of  miles 
haul  for  a  fraction  of  $1.07. 

That  is  a  question  which  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  investigated  quite  thor- 
oughly respecting  the  various  phases  of  it  as  they  occur  in  this  country.  One  I 
have  already  suggested;  the  haul  across  country  from  New  Orleans  is  very 
important;  another  is  the  transport  of  cotton  ^octds  from  New  England  manu- 
facturers to  the  Orient,  they  then  being  earned  by  water  from  Vancouver, 
Seattle,  or  San  Francisco.  The  existence  of  these  low  export  rates  to  the  Pacific 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  keep  them  on  a  par  with 
manufacturers  who  can  send  the  entire  way  by  water.  Unless  the  Pacific  lines, 
therefore,  are  to  carry  these  cotton  goods  for  a  figure  which  will  be  less  than  they 
would  charge  for  carrying  the  same  cotton  goods  for  consumption  in  California 
or  Colorado,  the  goods  will  not  go  that  way.  They  will  either  go  entirely  by 
water,  or  the  market  of  the  New  England  manufacturer  will  be  restricted.  That 
is  another  phase  of  the  same  question. 

Turning  it  the  other  way  round,  we  have  to  consider  the  export  rates  and 
southern  California  fruits  which  are  destined  for  Europe.  Whether  the  con- 
sumer in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  more  for  the  haul  entirely 
on  land  within  the  United  States — far  more  than  shall  "be  charged  for  goods  which 
are  to  be  consumed  in  Europe  and  which  are  to  be  hauled  three  or  four  times  the 
distance — is  the  question.  The  existence  of  a  great  many  industries  depends  on 
their  continuance  under  certain  regulations.    As  I  say,  the  law  is  very  mixed  at 

Present.  The  continuance  of  that  system  is  a  problem  not  peculiar  to  the  United 
tates.  They  have  the  same  thing  in  England.  Here  is  an  extreme  case  which 
was  brought  out  in  part  of  the  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission: Tin  plate  was  carried  from  Swansea  to  Liverpool,  thence  to  New  York 
and  to  Chicago,via  Pittsburg,  at  a  total  charge  less  than  the  published  rate  from 
Pittsburg  to  Chicago;  that  is  to  say,  the  producer  of  tin  plate  in  Pittsburg, 
attempting  to  sell  his  product  in  Chicago,  was  paying  more  for  that  haul  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  than  did  the  producers  of  tin  plate  abroad.  I  believe  that 
here  is  a  serious  question  involving  the  rights  of  the  consumer  in  this  country 
and  of  the  producer,  upon  which  testimony  might  be  collected  which  would  have 
a  very  definit*  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Have  you  studied  that  problem  in  connection  with  the 
same  business,  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  a  protective  tariff  to  it  also? — 
A.  I  have  not.  I  can  see  that  in  many  cases  the  existence  of  these  import  rates 
may  nullify  or  render  of  far  less  value  certain  protective  duties  which  may  be  in 
force.  It  would  wear  them  out  altogether.  But  it  is  a  highly  complicated  ques- 
tion which  I  think  should  be  investigated  from  the  point  of  view  of  facts  collected 
In  the  field. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  facts  in  regard  to  farm  products  being 
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shipped  from  the  West  through  to  Liverpool? — ^A.  I  haye  not  any  further  than 
this,  that  I  think  it  can  be  established  that  these  products  wUl  not  go  through  to 
Liverpool  without  a  special  concession  in  rates;  or  rather  that  the  trunk  lines  can 
not  live  if  they  give  to  all  their  traffic  as  low  a  rate  of  freight  as  they  have  to  be 
contented  with  on  traffic  ^oing  abroad.  The  distinction  between  import  and 
export  rates  is  clear.  The  imjwrt  rate  concerns  the  producer  in  this  country;  the 
eijwrt  rate  bears  a  little  differently,  because  it  concerns  the  railroad;  that  is  to 
say,  the  railroad  can  not  live  on  the  few  cents  per  bushel  or  per  hundredweight 
on  all  its  traffic  with  which  it  most  be  contented  on  its  eicport  traffic  alone.  '  The 
road  could  not  live  if  it  got  no  more  than  that  on  its  traffic.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complicated  questions  in  the  whole  domain  of  rates,  and  I  think  a  comparison' of 
the  conditions  in  our  field  with  those  that  have  had  to  be  met  under  the  laws  of 
Ei^land  and  other  countries  would  be  highly  suggestive. 

The  questionof  import  and  export  rates  also  becomes  important  as  bearing  upon 
the  matter  of  personal  discrimination.  The  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association  in 
April  of  this  year  was  obliged  to  make  a  ruling  (and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  it)  respecting  the  character  of  goods  which  were  coming  for  export. 
We  will  say  a  shipper  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee,  or  some  other  Western  point 
of  shipment,  sent  a  package  of  goods  on  an  exjwrt  through  bill,  and  consequently 
at  a  low  rate,  but  included  in  that  package  a  number  of  goods  destined  for  local 
delivery  in  New  York.  Then  when  they  went  through  the  hands  of  the  shipping 
agents  in  New  York  they  removed  from  the  package  that  part  intended  for  local 
delivery,  thereby  getting  the  advantage  of  the  low  export  rates  on  goods  intended 
for  local  traffic,  making  a  very  considerable  profit  in  that  way.  The  ruling  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Association,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was  that  whenever  the  package 
contained  goods  destined  for  abroad  and  charged  consequently  a  low  export 
through  rate,  that  package  should  be  charged  less  than  carload  rates;  that  if  it 
contained  any  goods  destined  for  local  shipment,  that  should  vitiate  the  contract 
and  that  higher  local  rates  should  be  paid  on  the  entire  package. 

Q.  (By  llr.  Farquhar.)  How  could  you  emasculate  the  through  bill  of  lading 
by  subtracting  a  part  of  the  goods  in  New  York? — A.  I  think  they  were  content 
to  pay  the  entire  through  rate  on  the  whole  package  of  goods;  it  was  cheajier  to 
pa^  on  the  whole  package  of  goods  through  to  Liverpool  than  to  pay  the  loctd 
freight  rates  on  a  portion  to  New  York. 

Q.  Would  they  have  to  rewrite  the  through  bill  of  lading? — ^A.  I  have  from  the 
New  York  Journal  of  CJommerce  a  statement  about  that,  which  may  perhaps 
cover  that  particular  point.  The  exact  rule  adopted  by  the  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion freight  committee  provides  that  when  any  local  goods  are  shipped  in  the  car 
with  export  freight,  less  than  carload  rates  must  be  cnarged. 

There  is  another  phase  of  investigation,  of  which  I  know  very  little,  but  which 
I  think  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  ^stribution  of  radustnes,  and  that  is  the 
effect  of  the  bastng-point  system  in  the  Southern  States.  I  have  tried  to  get 
information  about  tnat  from  several  sources,  but  find  it  difficult.  It  is  essentituly 
different  from  the  condition  that  prevails  in  the  traffic  north  of  the  Ohio.  I 
understand  the  infiuence  of  it  is  still  more  strongly  felt  than  in  the  North,  to 
concentrate  industrial  activity  at  particular  places.  I  refer  to  the  way  in  which 
they  build  up  all  the  rates  from  certain  basing  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Doyouunderstandthematter  of  basing  points  is  peculiar 
to  the  Southern  States? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  developed  further  there  than  elsewhere. 
I  can  illustrate  that  to  you  by  a  oiagfram  which  is  published  by  the  chief  inspector 
of  the  joint  rate  and  inspection  bureau  of  the  Trunk  Line  Association  at  Chi- 
cago. This  map  is  published  by  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  their  agents  and 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  percentage  rates  on  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
basis,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  in  the  North  to  the  Southern  basing-point 
system;  that  is  to  say,  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  always  taken 
as  100.  [Here  the  witness  used  the  map  as  he  proceeded  with  his  testimony.]  In 
parts  of  this  territory  shipments  from  any  point  within  it  are  96  i)er  cent  or  the 
Chicago-Hew  York  rate,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  rate  may  be  modified  by 
agreement  between  the  railroads.  It  may  be  75  cents  on  a  certain  class,  or  fall  to 
60_cents,  or  go  up  to  80  cents,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  96  per  cent  of  that  rate  in 
this  section  of  the  territory.  Within  other  parts  of  the  territory  it  is  93  per  cent 
of  that  Chicago-New  York  rate — 65  or  80  or  110  per  cent,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  vogue? — A.  I  think  for  a  great  many 
years;  I  can  not  state  directly,  but  it  is  the  oasis  of  the  entire  east-bound  ship- 
ment at  the  present  time.  This  is  within  Central  Traffic  Association  territory; 
further  to  the  east  the  rates  are  reppalated  by  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association. 
It  shows  more  clearly  than  anything  else,  I  think,  the  way  in  which  competition 
upsets  geography.  Rates  do  not  confoi-m  to  distances  at  all;  while  roughly  corre- 
sponding to  them,  they  do  not  follow  directly  a  distance  basis. 
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The  Canadian  territory,  you  will  see,  is  divided  in  the  same  way,  with  the  vari- 
ons  shipping  rates.  To  my  mind  that  would  come  out  very  much  more  clearly 
if  60  per  cent,  for  instance,  were  white  on  the  map  and  it  gradually  came  down 
in  shade  until  you  ran  up  to  123  per  cent,  as  you  see  in  the  northwest  sections  of 
this  country,  in  which  the  absence  of  competitive  conditions  bears  heavily  on 
industrial  development. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  English  ships 
are  gjiving  lower  rates  to  New  York  and  to  Shanghai  than  from  LiveriKJol  to 
Shanghai.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  I  Imow  nothing  about  it.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know.  The  question  of  ocean  freights  is  one  uiK)n  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  evidence;  lying  entirely  without  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  several  countries,  material  is  far  more  difScult  to  obtain  than  it  is 
in  the  matter  of  railroads;  but  of  course  it  is  and  should  be  an  essential  part  of 
anyinvestigation  of  import  and  export  rates. 

_  The  next  topic  which  I  had  marked  in  your  topical  plan  was  that  of  classifica- 
tion of  freight.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  various  conven- 
tions of  the  State  railroad  commissioners  from  all  over  the  country  have  attempted 
and  are  still  seeking  to  devise  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  for  the  entire 
United  States.  At  present  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  such  classifica^ 
tions,  the  principal  one  of  which,  known  as  the  Official  Classification,  covers  the 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi — that  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association; 
another  covers  the  far  Western  States  and  is  known  as  the  Western  Classification; 
another  covers  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  is  known  as  the  Southern 
Classification;  and  then  several  of  the  States,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  I  believe,  pre-' 
scribe  by  law  what  the  classification  of  freight  on  their  railroads  shall  be. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  and  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  classification 
means  high  or  low  rates.  That  is  to  say,  you  may  have  a  reduction  of  rates  on  a 
railroad,  hut  if  boots  and  shoes,  which  formerly  went  second  class,  are  by  the  new 
classification  moved  up  into  first  class,  the  reduction  of  the  general  schedule  may 
be  oflEset  or  more  than  met  by  that  device;  and  a  great  many  classifications  have 
been  changed  since  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law — probably  21; 
the  twenty-first  of  these  classifications  in  the  eastern  territory  has  just  been 
published  within  a  week. 

Absence  of  uniform  classification  occasions  very  great  difficulty  when  a  man 
wishes  to  ship  a  certain  class  of  goods  from  New  York  over  into  Nebraska,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  his  commodity  may  be  first  class  under  the  ofBcial  classification 
of  the  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  that  point  on  those  same  goods  in 
the  other  classification  of  the  Western  States  may  be  rated  second  class.  It  occa- 
sions difficulty  in  the  assessment  of  charges,  and  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  compare  the  movement  of  rates  to-day  with  those  that  prevailed  a  year  or  2 
years  or  10  years  ago.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  movement  of  rates 
which  extend  across  lines  of  division  between  diffei'ent  classification  territories. ' 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  annual  conventions  of  State  railroad  commissioners  have 
sought  to  prevail  upon  the  railroads  to  devise  themselves  a  universal  classification 
which  shall  apply  all  over  the  country,  so  that  oranges  shall  be  first-class  freight 
in  New  England  and  first-class  freight  in  California;  so  that  cotton  goods  shall 
be  first  class  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other;  so  that  all  those  articles 
which  do  not  go  at  commodity  rates  shall  be  similarly  classified  within  the  entire 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  so  doing  is  very  considerable,  although  the  advan- 
tage would  undoubtedly  be  great;  and  the  difficulty,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  a 
commodity  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  the  ordinary  product  of  the  soil,  while  it 
becomes  at  a  distant  point  from  production  perhaps  a  luxury,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  railroads,  in  charging  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  what  the  traffic 
will  bear,  must  charge  at  a  low  classification  in  the  country  of  production,  but 
when  you  get  into  the  country  where  it  becomes  a  luxury  they  might  otherwise 
charge  more  without  killing  the  business.  In  other  words,  to  illustrate,  oranges 
in  California  are  the  product  of  the  soil — the  common  product  of  a  local  industry — 
and  to  put  oranges  first  class  in  California  is  to  levy  an  excessive  burden  upon 
that  community.  Oranges  are  worth  comparatively  little  by  the  box  in  that  place, 
but  transport  those  oranges  to  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  United  States  and 
they  become  worth  so  much  a  dozen.  This  increase  in  value  makes  it  possible  to 
move  them  up  in  the  scale  of  classification  and  to  charge  correspondingly  more. 
Suppose  they  were  to  apply  a  uniform  classification  and  make  oranges  first  class 
throughout  the  entire  United  States,  the  result  would  be  that  the  first-class  rates 
on  the  California  roads,  which  are  very  high,  would  be  such  as  to  simply  smother 
the  industry.    Supxwse,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  sought  to  put  oranges  in  the 
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fourth  class;  the  result  would  be  that  orangea,  which  are  expensive  to  handle  and 
which  require  quick  shipment  through  the  New  England  territory,  would  be  yield- 
ing a  ^eat  deal  less  to  tne  railroads  than  other  traffic  of  a  similarly  valuable  Kind. 

An  illustration  has  come  to  me  equally  suggestive  as  bearing  on  manufactures, 
as  follows:  Through  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  iudustrial  territory  agricul- 
taral  implements  are  manufactured  and  shipped  west  in  considerable  numbers. 
Wood  enters  as  an  important  element  into  the  cost  of  production  of  these  goods. 
They  are  the  product  (as  were  the  oranges  in  California)  of  local  industry,  and  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
section  that  those  commodities  should  go  at  as  low  a  rate  as  will  yield  a  small 
profit  to  the  railroad.  But  transport  those  same  agricultural  implements  to 
California,  where  they  have  no  w(X)d  and  where  the  implements  are  needed  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  and  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear  will 
make  it  possible  to  classify  these  same  implements  not  in  third  class,  but  perhaps 
first  class.  If  the  roads  in  Ctdifomia  refuse  to  agree  with  those  in  Indira,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio  in  accepting  first-class  rates  on  oranges,  they  would  cut  off  the 
kind  of  traffic  from  which  the  Eastern  roads  make  a  great  deal  of  p'roflt;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  roads  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  to  refuse  to  accept  a 
low  classification  on  agricultural  implements  would  similarly  cut  off  from  the 
Western  roads  a  kind  of  traffic  which  is  most  profitable  to  them. 

There  should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  sort  of  reciprocal  interest  here.  Freight  is 
going  from  the  East  to  the  West  which  is  a  product  of  the  country  in  the  East 
and  wh'ch  becomes  a  luxury  in  the  West.  Many  products  in  the  West  are  very 
cheap  there,  but  when  they  come  to  the  East  they  are  so  valuable  they  will  bear 
higher  classification  rates.  The  whole  question  of  uniform  classification  involves 
an  agreement  between  all  these  railroads  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  what 
one  road  loses  on  certain  kinds  of  traffic  it  will  gain  on  others  at  either  end  of 
the  line.  Whether  there  will  be  such  a  gain  on  the  one  hand  as  to  offset  loss  on 
the  other  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  product.  The  attempt  so  far  to 
bring  the  roads  together  has  been  unavailing,  although  great  progress  has  been 
made.  One  of  the  greatest  services  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  has  been  that 
it  has  been  influential  to  some  degree  in  removing  the  great  number  of  arbitrary 
classifications  which  were  formerly  in  force.  In  1888  on  the  Wabash  road  they 
had  0  different  classifications  in  force  on  the  line  of  that  road.  They  had  the 
classification  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  which  divided  freight  into  6 
classes;  they  had  the  classification  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation, witn  18  classes;  they  had  the  classification  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  with 
6  classes,  and  so  on.  The  result  was  that  if  you  wanted  to  know  how  much  a 
certain  kind  of  service  was  going  to  cost,  it  took  an  interminable  calculation,  not 
at  all  unlike  the  calculations  when  they  had  the  old  State-bank  notes  and  you 
had  to  carry  a  list  in  your  pockets  to  show  what  each  of  the  particular  banks  was 
good  for.  It  was  imxrassible  to  figure  out  what  the  rates  would  be  in  advance, 
and  the  shipper  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad.  '  They  charged  what  they 
pleased  and  gave  him  a  statement  that  his  shipment  went  through  certain  classi- 
fication territories  and  that  the  rate  was  so  and  so  much.  Those  highly  complex 
conditions  have  been  replaced  by  the  comparatively  simple  situation  to-day  of  5 
or  6  principal  classifications,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  ultimate  result 
nu^  De  the  acceptance  by  all  the  roads  of  a  uniform  schedule. 

The  next  topic  marked  was  "  Consideration  of  advisability  of  prohibiting  by 
law  the  increase  of  stock  by  interstate  railways  without  a  governmental  permit 
therefor."  I  have  already  spoken  of  this  this  morning.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  modification  of  the  law  which  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  in  that  it 
would  give  the  commission  a  certain  control  over  the  roads,  they  having  something 
which  the  roads  wanted  and  which  the  commission  alone  could  give.  Whether 
such  an  amendment  is  xrassible  under  present  conditions  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
if  it  could  be  done  as  it  is  in  Massachusetts  it  might  go  far  to  supply  the  present 
inability  of  the  commission  to  prescribe  what  rates  are  reasonable  and  what  are 
not.  It  would  strengthen  their  hands  very  largely  and  would  eradicate  some  of 
tiie  unstable  practices  of  stockjobbing  at  the  present  time.  Although  some 
phases  of  stock  watering  are  not  altogether  bad  and  certain  phases  oi  it  seem  to 
be  essential  to  the  legituoate  development  of  the  property,  whatis  legi*-mate  and 
what  is  not  dei>ends  upon  t^e  value  of  the  property,  the  cost  of  duplicating  it,  and 
its  earnings,  in  relation  to  the  par  value  of,the  issues  already  out. 

A  very  highly  complicated  question,  and  one  in  which  I  would  suggest  that 
your  commission  might  gather  material  which  should  have  value,  would  be  a 
study  of  the  movement  of  capitalization  in,  we  will  say,  the  last  10  years;  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  such  capitelization,  which  consisted  of  stocks  as 
distinct  from  fixed  charges,  snch  .is  bonds. 
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A  (i[reat  many  of  our  roads  in  this  coontiy  are  reducing  their  bond  issues  and 
substituting  stock,  for  the  reason  that  an  issue  of  stock  is  a  burden  which  may 
be  laid  down  in  time  of  depression;  that  is,  dividends  are  not  necessarily  paid  on 
stock.  On  the  other  hand  bond  charges  must  be  met  regularly  or  else  there  is 
bankruptcy  or  receivership.  The  difficulty  in  such  substitution  is  that  it  is  only 
an  exceedingly  strong  roiM  that  can  issue  stock.  The  Eastern  trunk  lines  can 
issue  stock  at  a  very  considerable  fl^re  above  par  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  Of 
course,  ordinarily,  in  any  State  outside  of  Massachusetts,  such  stock  is  issued  to 
the  stockholders  at  a  bonus  and  the  profit  to  the  owners  consists  in  the  difference 
between  the  market  value  of  the  stock  and  the  par  values  at  which  it  is  issued. 

Another  point  in  the  investigation  of  capitalization  worth  consideration  is  the 
degree  to  which  many  of  our  large  railroads  are  owned  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
That  is  a  matter  of  great  public  interest.  An  investigation  has  recently  been 
made  and  published  in  the  Yale  Review.  The  information  in  the  main  has  been 
gathered  from  foreign  bankers  to  determine  what  railroads  in  this  country  are 
predominately  owned  in  Europe  and  what  are  not.  The  financing  of  a  railroad 
in  Europe  is  almost  always  different  from  the  financing  of  a  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try. The  English  investors  will  buy  bonds  when  they  will  not  buy  stock.  The 
English  traditions  make  the  ownership  of  bonds  seem  more  secure  than  stock; 
and  in  the  roads  like  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania,  in  which  foreign  ownership  is 
comparatively  high — the  Erie  particularly,  the  influence  of  foreigrn  traditions  in 
the  way  of  financing  make  themselves  clearly  apparent. 

The  degree  to  which  the  railroads  are  putting  earnings  back  into  the  property 
or  paying  them  out  in  dividends  could  also,  I  believe,  be  determined  by  a  carefm 
investigation.  Some  of  the  roads  at  the  present  time — for  instance  the  New  York 
Central— are  paying  a  low  rate  of  dividends  because  they  are  turning  a  large 
amount  of  surplus  earnings  back  into  the  pro]^rty  in  straightening  curves,  put- 
ting in  new  stations,  and  esi)ecially  in  developing  terminals.  Many  of  the  other 
roads  pay  out  money  as  fast  as  earned  and  those  dividends  show  exactly  what 
burden  is  resting  on  the  public. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Far<juha.r.)  Do  you  think  you  could  find  out  what  the  American 
railroads  realized  from  bonds  that  were  sold  in  Europe? — A.  You  mean  at  vhat 
discount  or  premium? 

Q.  Yes;  is  there  any  means  of  finding  that  out? — A.  There  is  one  means  al-ways 
open  to  an  investigation  of  this  question,  and  that  is  the  testimony  to  be  had  of 
the  dissenting  stockholders  or  bondholders  in  any  projwsition.  Whenever  any 
financial  oneration  is  carried  on  there  is  nearly  always  some  stock  or  bond  holder 
who  is  wilfing  to  report — ^who  would,  perhaps,  for  instance,  be  willing  to  testify 
before  your  body. 

Q.  In  any  investigation  you  might  make  of  this  so-called  stock  watering  would 
it  not  be  a  very  good  thing  to  find  out  whether  bonds  were  sold  for  60  and  62  and 
63,  and  whether  those  bonds  have  paid  interest  since  that  time,  and  whether  it  has 
been  a  permanent  debt  on  the  road  and  bonds  have  to  be  issued  by  that  road  in 
the  future  to  cover  the  difference  between  par  and  the  selling  price  in  Europe? — 
A.  Pi-ecisely. 

Q.  Is  not  that  fair?  You  would  not  call  that  stock  watering? — A.  That  would 
not  be  technically  stock  watering,  but  it  has  the  same  effect;  it  increases  the 
amount  of  securities  outstanding. 

Q.  But  legitimate  as  a  matter  of  accounting? — A.  I  should  say  so.  To  cite 
another  instance,  take  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  which,  as  I  mentioned  this 
morning,  in  the  opinion  of  many  men  whose  judgment  is  worth  having,  has  been 
as  flagrantly  watered  in  the  last  two  years  as  any  road  in  our  country.  Its  volume 
of  securities  has  increased  from  about  $42,000.000. 1  believe,  to  something  like 
$120,000,000.  an  appreciable  part  of  that  increase  going  as  profits  to  the  persons 
who  carried  through  the  deal.  A  large  part  of  these  bonds  were  sold,  as  I  have 
been  told,  as  low  as  65,  and  they  were  then  resold  in  Europe  as  high  as  95,  the 
difference  of  30  going  to  the  persons  who  carried  through  the  deal. 

I  think  a  most  suggestive  line  of  inquiry  would  be  to  describe  a  half  dozen  of 
these  recent  examples  of  manipulation  which  have  borne  very  hard  on  the  investor, 
and  which  can  not  but  have  a  profound  result  upon  the  public,  if  those  roads  are 
to  earn  any  return  on  that  capital.  A  detailed  investigation  of  certain  of  these, 
with  snch  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  railroad  and  financial  jour- 
nals of  established  standing,  and,  in  addition,  from  such  testimony  as  might  be 
obtained  from  witnesses — such  a  detailed  investigation  would  have  definite  value 
in  pointing  a  way  to  the  reform  of  our  laws  along  the  Massachusetts  line. 

One  more  topic  I  have  to  speak  upon,  that  of  taxation,  and  here  I  can  only  refer 
you  to  the  attempt  in  Michigan  under  the  present  law  to  tax  the  franchises  of  all 
Its  public-service  corjwrations— one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  experi- 
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ments  that  has  come  to  my  notice  for  a  long  time.  I  axwntadav.abontZweekst^o, 
in  the  tax  coriimissioner'B  office,  and  went  over  rather  carefallv  the  means  which 
they  hare  adopted  there  for  taxing  the  franchises  of  those  public-service  corpora- 
tions. The  law  makes  an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  tangible  physical 
property  in  rails,  in  graded  right  of  way,  in  bridges,  in  stations,  and  we  non- 
physical  property  of  that  corporation,  which  consists  in  its  right  to  be  and  to  do 
Dusiness.  They  have  attempted — and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  being  done  in  a  most 
thorough  fashion — ^to  determine  how  much  it  would  cost  this  year  to  reproduce 
every  kind  of  a  public-service  corxwration  now  in  the  State  of  Michigan — ^the  rail- 
roads and  the  street  railroads,  the  ^as  and  water  companies,  the  plank  roads,  the 
dams  and  IocIk,  and  electric-lightmg  corporations,  and  others  of  that  sort.  In 
other  words,  they  consider  for  uie  moment  the  State  of  Michigan  covered  with 
virgin  f  orest?,  and  they  ask  how  much  it  would  cost  to-day  to  put  all  these  prop- 
erties into  place  and  into  operation  as  they  stand.  A  large  number  of  en^neers 
are  traversing  the  State  from  end  to  end,  literally  counting  the  rivets  in  the 
bridges,  etc.  For  one  of  the  railroads,  showing  you  into  what  detail  thev  go, 
they  report  as  to  the  number  of  rails,  the  kind  of  track  fasteners  and  frogs, 
switches  and  crossings,  the  kind  of  tools,  the  cost  of  loading  transx>ortation  and 
unloading  the  fixtures,  etc.  In  other  words.  How  much  is  that  entire  railroad 
worth  to-day  solely  as  tangible  physical  property?  Then  they  ask — and  this  con- 
cerns the  nonphysical  element — ^How  much  is  that  road  earning  to-day;  how 
much  has  it  earned  on  an  average  for  the  last  10  years,  and  what  is  a  fair  capital- 
ization of  those  earnings?  After  which  they  endeavor  to  determine  the  difference 
between  the  tangible  physical  property,  which  is  taxed  under  the  general  property 
laws  in  Michigan,  and  this  vastly  larg^er  sum  which  is  the  capitalization  oi  the 
earnings  which  iiiat  road  is  making.  The  difference  between  those  two  is  what 
they  call  the  franchise,  which,  under  the  law,  is  subject  to  special  taxation. 

A  doubly  interesting  problem  is  presented;  first,  the  arithmetical  means  by 
which  they  attempt  to  determine  the  francluse  value,  and  second,  that  as  an 
indirect  result  of  this  they  are  going  to  know  just  how  much  all  that  property  ia 
worth.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  census  of  the  publicHservice  property  in  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. If  it  were  under  our  Massachusetts  laws,  and  they  were  strictly  construed, 
the  capitalization  of  all  those  public-service  corporations  would  exacfiy  equal  the 
value  of  the  tangible  physical  plant.  We  have  no  such  a  thing  in  Boston  in  the 
theory  of  the  law  as  a  franchise  value.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  corporations  in 
Boston,  and  but  to  a  few  of  those  which  are  so  large  as  to  be  exempt  by  law,  but  in 
the  case  of  all  the  others  the  actual  property  is  supx>oeed  to  equal  the  capitalization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  was  this  Michigan  law  enacted  under  which  this 
inquiry  and  appraisal  is  being  made? — A.  I  believe  it  was  in  1899,  although  it 
may  have  been  the  latter  part  of  1898. 

Q.'  A  new  law?— A.  It  has  this  olrjection,  and  I  think  a  proper  one,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  expect  every  railroad  in  luchigan  to  bring  down  its  capitalization  to 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  that  railroad  to-day.  When  those  railroads  were  built 
all  the  expenses  of  construction  were  gfreater,  all  the  conditions,  risk,  and  every- 
thing else  under  which  those  roads  were  built  were  such  that  prol»bly  it  cost 
them  half  as  much  again  as  it  would  to-day.  The  mere  fall  of  prices  since  1873 
will  illustrate  that  point. 

(^.  This  ascertainment  of  value  is  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  only,  is  it  not? — A. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  if  it  shows  a  lower  valuation  to-day  than  the  cost  was  when 
the  property  was  constructed,  the  railroads  will  hardly  be  the  parties  to  find  fault 
-with  that? — ^A.  I  have  antici^ted  that  most  interesting  results  in  that  connection 
between  the  original  cost — original  investment — and  present  duplication  value  will 
come  out.  I  think  that  a  discussion  of  that  question — ^the  rights  of  the  original 
investor  as  ag^nst  the  right  of  the  present  corporation  which  holds  the  property — 
should  form  a  definite  element  in  any  discussion  of  the  proi)er  basis  of  capitaUiea- 
tion  to-day. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  increase  in  value  with  reference  to  the  Illinois  Central 
road  system  in  particular? — A.  No;  not  in  particular. 

Q.  I  have  heard  that  that  affords  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  that  subject 
that  there  is  in  the  country,  and  I  think  when  you  do  give  special  consideration 
to  the  question  you  had  better  look  into  that  road. — A.  I  would  suggest,  if  any 
analysis  were  made  in  this  way,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  whole 
United  States  the  situation  be  carefully  looked  over  and  enough  roads  of  each 
type  bepicked  out,  so  that  it  would  not  look  like  a  strike  at  a  parocular  conwra- 
tion.  Hayiiu;  chosen  enough  roads  of  each  particular  class,  these  should  be 
analyzed  in  detail.  A  detailed  analjrsis  of  financial  matters  is  always  necessary; 
you  can  not  generalize  without  being  exceedingly  careful  that  your  basis  is  cor- 
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rect.  Such  a  stady  of  the  relation  of  prime  cost  to  present  cost  of  dnplication, 
and  then  again  the  value  of  the  property  after  it  has  depreciated,  should  all  be 
included  in  any  study  of  capitalization.  May  I  illnstrate  what  I  mean  there? 
The;^  compute  the  cost  of  duplication  of  each  railroad  in  Michigan  and  work  it 
out  in  detail;  then  they  ask,  How  much  is  that  railroad  worth  for  scrap?  And 
the^  distinguish  each  particular  class  of  property  thus  segregated.  One  set  of 
engineers  estimates  the  cost  of  that  number  of  miles  of  steel  rails,  how  much  are 
those  rails  worth  as  scrap,  and  how  long  is  their  normal  life.  If  the  rail's  life  is 
normal,  and  if  it  is  good  for  25  years,  the  assumption  is  made  that  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  difiference  between  the  cost  of  new  rails  and  scrap  disappears  in  each 
year.  Then,  if  the  road  has  been  built  3  years,  three  twenty-fifths  of  this  differ- 
ence in  value  should  rightly  be  deducted  in  order  to  determine  how  much  that 
road  is  worth  for  use  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words,  the  distinction  is  made 
for  one  of  the  first  times  m  the  law  of  our  States  between  maintenance  and 
dsOTeciation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  there  any  elimination  of  stock?— A.  This  particular 
investigation  is  not  directed  to  the  question  of  stock  issues,  but  that  may  come  as 
a  possible  result  afterwards. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  capitalization  covers  not  only  the  first  cost,  but  all 
improvements  in  some  roads? — A.  It  does  in  some  roads.  In  others  it  varies,  as 
in  the  instance  of  roads  which,  like  the  old  Chicago  and  Alton,  had  been  so  con- 
servatively financed  that  the  capitalization  represented  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  A  responsible  financial  journal  states  that  2  years  ago 
the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  issued  by  this  road  represented  only  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  tangible  physical  value  of  that  road.    That  is  under-capitalization. 

Q.  The  capital  stock  remains  a  permanent  burden  upon  the  public,  does  it  not, 
assuming  that  there  is  a  dividend  on  the  stock? — ^A.  It  does. 

Q.  Then  a  continual  addition  of  stock  for  expenses  that  ought  to  be  charged  to  ■ 
construction  tends  to  increase  that  burden? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Tends  to  make  the  amount  to  be  earned  to  pay  dividends  on  the  stock  larger, 
and  consequently  the  burden  on  the  public  larger? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  advisability  or  some  plan  whereby  a  system  of 
sinKing  fund  should  be  compelled  to  eliminate  that  cmt,  and  eventually  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  public  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock?— A.  That 
is  already  done  by  conservatively  financed  roads,  except  that  they  do  it  by  other 
means  than  sinking  funds.  They  do  it  by  putting  a  larger  and  increasing  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings  back  into  the  property  instead  of  paying  it  out  as  dividends. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  charge  it  to  operating  and  do  not  issue  new  stock? — ^A. 
Yes;  they  charge  it  to  operating  expenses.  A  study  of  the  policy  of  the  conservJt- 
tive  roads — by  conservative  I  mean  in  this  respect  solely  as  compared  with  the 
roads  which  have  been  unwisely  financed — would  be  of  great  vaJue  in  determining 
what  the  proper  poUcy  of  any  laws  should  be  in  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  What  would  be  your  view  in  regard  to  requiring  the 
roads  to  set  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  liquidate  their  bonds? — A.  The  only  difficulty 
that  Bi^gests  itself  to  my  mind  would  be  that  the  status  of  those  sinking  fun^ 
would  be  highly  complicated  if  the  roads  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  before 
the  final  burden  of  securities  were  paid  off.  For  instance,  suppose  we  have  10 
years  from  now  another  jwriod  of  depression,  and  railroad  earnings  decrease  so 
that  a  good  many  of  the  roads  which  are  now  heavily  charged  with  bonded  and 
stock  securities  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  If  those  roads  were  carrying  a 
very  considerable  sinking  fund,  the  legal  position  of  that  property,  so  vested  in  a 
sinking  fund,  might  lead  to  legal  complications.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  lawyer  to 
state  exactly  what  would  be  the  case;  but  before  any  proposition  for  the  regula- 
tion of  capitalization  can  ever  be  wisely  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relation 
between  tnese  several  elements  of  prime  cost,  cost  of  duplication  or  depreciation, 
etCj,  should  be  investigated  in  the  fullest  manner  and  properly  correlated. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C.  January  u,  istoi. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  HEVST  C.  BASTES, 

SecretaTTi-Treaaurer  International  Longshoremen's  Association. 

The  commission  met  at  10.49  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Barter,  secretary- treasurer  International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  mtroouced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 
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(By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  will  please  give  your  name  and  address  and  offl- 
[  position  in  your  organization. — A.  Henry  C.  Barter,  secretary-treasarer  of 
the  International  Longsnoremen's  Association;  office  address,  530  !Bast  Atwater 
street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  organization,  as  an  international  organization  been  in 
existence? — ^A.  It  was  organized  in  the  year  1893,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
That  was  the  starting  of  the  organization.  It  was  then  not  known  as  "inter- 
national; "  it  was  known  as  the  national,  bnt  that  is  practically  the  same  organi- 
zation.   In  1893  it  was  changed  to  an  international  organization. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  it  made  np  from  locals? — A.  At  the  beginning,  in  1892,  it  was 
made  np  of  locals  of  lumber  handlers  only;  bat  in  1893  it  changed  the  name  of 
the  organization  to  International  Longshoremen's  Association  and  included  every 
dock  worker  on  the  chain  of  lakes,  Atlantic  and  PacrBc  coasts  and  rivers,  ana 
the  ports  of  Canada.  I  mean  all  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — coast, 
lake,  and  river. 

Q.  About  what  is  your  membership  now? — A.  Well,  a  conservative  estimate 
would  be  40,000;  that  means  the  lakes,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  the  Gulf,  Canada,  and 
Costa  Bica.  There  may  be  more  than  that,  but  I  am  giving  a  conservative 
estimate. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  yon  have  your  international  convention? — A.  Yearly,  in 
July. 

Q.  Are  these  delegate  conventions  from  your  locals? — A.  Yes.  Kach  local 
orgnmization  is  entitled  to  2  delegates,  and  they  vote  according  to  the  membership. 

Q.  What  are  your  annual  dues? — A.  Our  annual  dues — the  tax,  as  we  call  it— 
from  locals  to  international,  you  mean? 


Q.  Yes.— A.  Five  cents  per  mqn^. 


Your  local  dnes,  then,  are  different  in  different  sections  of  the  conntry,  are 
they? — A.  Yes;  they  regulate  themselves.  Generally  about  50  cents  per  month 
is  what  the  members  pay  to  local  organizations  for  their  local  funds.  The  tax  of 
5  cents  per  member  is  paid  to  the  international. 

Q.  Is  that  60  cents  per  month  collected  daring  the  12  months  of  the  year? — ^A. 
No.  On  most  of  the  ports  of  the  lakes  10  months,  some  8  months,  some  9  and 
some  10,  and  a  few  12  months,  where  they  have  sick  and  death  benefits. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  locals  have  sick  and  death  benefits  proportionately  to 
the  whole? — A.  About  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Could  you  at  the  present  time  give  any  idea  of  these  benefits  and  what  they 
amount  to? — A.  Yes.  I  will  take  one  particular  organization — that  of  Ashland, 
Wis.  They  pay  $5  a  week  sick  benefit,  and  at  death  $100,  and  they  hire  a  band, 
and  the  members  turn  out  in  a  body.  They  also  have  a  large  bunal  lot  in  both 
cemeteries.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  where  members  are  buried;  that  is,  if  the 
family  chooses.  If  a  man  has  been  disabled,  and  $5  a  week  is  not  enough,  they 
invariably  give  him  more,  generally  to  meet  conditions — where  it  is  necessary, 
possibly,  to  be  in  a  hospital,  if  he  has  not  a  family,  and  it  is  necessary,  probably, 
to  give  him  a  little  more  to  keep  him  decently. 

Qj.  Have  you  any  insurance  features  in  your  organization?- A.  No;  the  inter- 
national has  no  beneficial  features;  that  is,  in  Yegard  to  sick  benefit  or  accident 
insorance. 

Q.  The  5  cents  is  for  what — the  expense  of  the^intemational  organization? — A. 
Meeting  expenses  in  the  international  organization,  paying  salaries,  and  paying 
expenses  of  attending  conferences  and  conventions.  We  probably  attend  more 
conventions  than  any  other  organization  in  the  country.  We  meet  several  times 
a  year  with  our  employers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangement  for  a  defense  or  strike  fund?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchh an.  )  Are  your  beneficial  features  there  established  by  rules 
of  the  international  org^anization  or  left  with  each  local  to  make  their  own  arrange- 
ment?— A.  Left  to  each  local  organization.  Each  local  organization  afiSliated 
with  our  international  is  guaranteed  its  own  local  autonomy. 

Q.  How  do  yon  do  in  the  case  of  strikes?  Do  you  make  assessments  on  a  local, 
or  do  you  make  assessments  of  the  others  to  help  the  local  out?— A.  We  have  not 
made  any  assessments  since  the  organization  was  formed.  One  thing  we  are 
blessed  with — we  don't  have  many  strikes,  and  our  strikes  are  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  one  case  only  has  an  organization  been  compelled  to  be  assisted  finan- 
cially during  a  strike;  only  one  case  since  1892. 

Q.  What  case  was  that? — A.  That  was  the  Bnffalo  freight  handlers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  more  than  one  organization  in  Buffalo  at  that  time? — A.  Yes; 
we  had  several.  That  was  last  spring  when  we  were  appealed  to.  In  the  strike 
of  1899  no  appeal  was  made  for  funds. 

Q.  Did  you  immediately  handle  that  strike  of  1899 — your  organization?— A. 
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No;  I  can't  say  that  we  immediately  handled  it.  We  went  there  after  the  strike 
had  reached  a  position  where  it  was  necessary  to  brin^  about  a  conciliation.  Mr. 
Keefe  was  our  representative  in  that  trouble,  and  it  was  settled  satisfactorily 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Keefe  and  also  some  other  good  citizens  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Keefe  a  member  of  that  as  well  as  the  local  and  Lake  Carriers' 
Association? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  in  Buffalo  since? — A.  We  had  trouble  there  last 
spring. 

Q.  What  did  that  arise  from?— A.  That  was  from  the  package  freight  handlers. 
They  were  desirous  of  wiping  out  the  contract  system  under  Messrs.  Conners  and 
Kennedy's  dictation. 

Q.  Could  you  state  the  reasons  of  the  strike  in  Buffalo  in  1899?— A.  The  strike 
in  1899  was  lor  this  reason:  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1899  the  contract  for  handling 
the  grain  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  was  handled  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  winter,  or 
in  the  month  of  January,  1899,  Mr.  Conners  secured  the  contract.  Mr.  Conners 
attempted  to  introduce  a  new  system.  Prior  to  the  spring  of  1899  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  old  contractor,  gave  the  men  an  equal  division  of  a  certain  sum — a  certain 
sum  was  paid  the  men — and  that  was  supposed  to  be  equally  divided  among  the 
men  who  worked  upon  these  boats.  When  Mr.  Conners  secured  the  contract,  in 
1899,  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  new  system;  that  was  to  pay  the  men  by  the 
hour  instead  of  by  the  thousand,  and  he  offered  to  pay  the  men  35  and  30  cents 
per  hour.  The  men  then  struck  and  demanded  the  abolishment  of  the  contract 
system  entirely.  The  men  were  opposed  to  the  contract  system  for  many  reasons. 
It  was  universal  over  the  lakes  prior  to  that  time,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the 
formation  of  our  organization.  Most  of  the  stevedores — that  is  what  we  call  the 
contractors  on  the  Takes — most  of  the  stevedores  controlled  or  operated  saloons. 
The  men  were  supposed  to  patronize  the  saloons  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
stevedores ,  and  the  men  who  patronized  them  best  were  retained  and  given  perma- 
nent employment;  but  as  our  organization  took  hold  it  aimed  to  brin^  about  the 
abolishment  of  this  obnoxious  condition,  and  this  was  one  of  the  evils  that  the 
men  had  to  contend  with  at  the  port  of  Buffalo.  I  had  to  visit  Buffalo  on  many 
occasions,  and  visited  there  in  the  spring  of  1899,  and  the  men  complained  of  this' 
obnoxious  saloon  system.  They  claimed  that  unless  they  patronized  the  saloons 
they  were  not  given  work,  and  that  they  were  expected  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
their  money  there.  They  fought  for  the  abolishment  of  the  ^stem  entirely,  and 
put  up  a  very  good,  fair  fight,  with  no  attempt  at  violence.  TTiere  was  some  vio- 
lence committed,  but  not  by  the  members  of  our  organization.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  there  was  not  one  of  our  men  arrested  for  any  attempt  at  violence.  The 
clergry  there  and  priests  took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  ex-Congressman  Boland  B. 
Ma^iy,and  under  their  direction,  and  that  of  Mr.  Keefe — Mr.  Keefe  was  of  valua- 
ble assistance  there — they  advised  the  men  to  keep  away  from  the  docks,  keep  sober, 
and  obey  the  police,  and  several  conferences  were  held  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  the  representatives  of  our  organization, 
and  also  Father  Cronin  and  Bishop  Quigley,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  bring 
about  a  settlement.  The  lake  carriers,  through  their  executive  committee  and 
their  counsel,  Mr.  Harvey  Qoulder,  made  propositions  to  our  representatives  that 
the  lake  carriers  would  be  parties  to  the  contract,  guaranteeing  the  men  an  equal 
division  of  the  amount  paid  to  them.  They  even  agreed  to  pay  5  cents  more  than 
the  men  had  received  the  season  previous,  if  I  remember  rightly.  In  other  words, 
the  lake  carriers  would  practically  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  between  the 
men  and  Mr.  Conners;  that  is,  they  would  see  that  it  was  carried  out  to  the 
very  letter.  The  men  hung  out  longer,  demanding  the  abolishment  of  the  con- 
tract system,  and  demanding  that  the  contract  be  let  to  them. 

Q.  Immediately  to  the  local  through  the  oflBcers? — A.  Immediately  to  the  locals 

and  their  officers;  but  the  carriers  objected,  and  finally  an  agreement  was  entered 

into  whereby  the  organization  practically  got  the  contract.     The  men  got  nearly 

"all  they  contended  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  getting  the  contract  direct 

from  the  carriers. 

Q.  Was  your  trouble  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  could  not 
break  the  contract? — A.  No;  they  could  not  break  the  contract,  but  the  men 
practically  had  the  contract,  and  Mr.  Conners  had  to  treat  as  a  factor.  All  he 
received  was  5  cents  on  a  thousand  for  his  work,  when  prior  to  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  received  5  cents  for  the  running  of  the  contract,  and  the  paying  of  the  men, 
clerical  hire,  office  rent,  etc.  But  the  agitation  was  kept  up,  and  last  winter  our 
organization,  through  our  international,  was  successful  in  gaining  the  contract. 

Q.  At  or  about  the  time  of  the  strike  of  1899  in  Buffalo,  did  Mr.  Conners  and 
others  have  contracts  in  other  lake  ports? — A.  Yes;  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  Mr.  Conners  had  contracts  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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Q.  Did  his  contracts  continue  after  that  time,  or  did  your  locals  get  them  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Buffalo  strike?— A.  Well,  after  the  Buffalo  strike  our 
organization  in  Gladstone  handled  the  contract. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago? — A.  In  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Mr. 
Conners  still  operates  to  a  certain  extent.  He  has  not  all  the  docks.  There  is 
competition  in  the  stevedore  system  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to-day. 

Q.  Does  Conners  recognize  your  local  unions  in  those  cities?— A.  We  have  not 
asked  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  scale  that  he  pays  and  what  the  locals 
receive? — A.  In  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  We  have  no  organization  of  freight  handlers  in  Chicago.  We 
have  an  organization  in  Milwaukee,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  that  he  pays 
the  same  wages  as  demanded  by  the  organization  in  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  Conners  contracts  continue;  are  they  annual,  or 
longer? — A.  I  understand  they  are  let  annually. 

Q.  Has  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  anything  to  do  with  the  letting  of  these 
contracts?— A.  No. 

Q.  Wherein  does  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  have  any  right  or  interference 
in  respect  to  the  making  of  the  contracts  on  the  lakes;  what  jwints? — A.  Well, 
the  lake  carriers'  organization  is  organized  mainly  for  legislative  purposes.  They 
have  never  taken  up  any  particular  contract,  or  taken  up  the  question  of  issuing 
any  particular  contract,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Buffalo  contract; 
that  IS,  prior  to  the  spring  of  1898;  but  since  that  time  we  do  business  with 
members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Union  as  dock  managers,  which  is  practically  the 
lake  carriers.  But  the  organization  of  lake  carriers,  as  a  body,  does  not  make 
any  contracts  for  the  letting  or  handling  of  boats,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Buffalo  strike. 

Q.  That  is,  the  lake  carriers'  organization — it  is  not  part  of  their  constitution  to 
interfere  with  these  contracts,  and  be  a  party  to  the  making  of  the  contracts? — A. 
That  is  right;  that  is  purely  a  legislative  body. 

Q.  In  the  Buffalo  matter  was  the  saloon  system  the  main  point  of  difference?— 
A.  Yes;  the  saloon  system  was  the  main  question. 

Q.    Has  that  been  abolished  entirely?— A.  That  is  abolished  entirely. 

O.  Is  your  local  the  party  for  the  arrangements  in  Buffalo,  for  making  the 
scale? — ^A.  No;  the  international  is  the  main  factor.  The  local  is  a  party  to  the 
contxact.  The  international  organization  is  looked  upon  as  the  main  factor,  but 
of  course  the  organization  at  Buffalo  is  certainly  a  factor  too.  Our  international 
organization — that  is  its  business  to  secure  these  contracts,  and  they  always  sign 
as  the  international,  as  representatives  of  the  international  organization;  and  the 
locals,  too,  are  parties  to  the  contract. 

Q.  The  president  of  your  local  union  is  one  party  to  see  that  this  is  carried  out; 
who  is  the  other  party? — A.  The  oflScers  of  the  intiemational  organization. 

Q.  And  who  is  the  other  contracting  party? — A.  Whoever  we  do  business  with — 
sometimes  the  local  carriers,  sometimes  the  dock  managers.  Sometimes  we  do 
business  with  different  roads  in  regard  to  package  freight — that  is,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  freight  docks. 

Q.  What  classes  of  handling  are  comprised  in  your  international  organization? — 
A.  Lumber  loaders  and  unloaders.  Those  are  the  men  that  load  boats  and 
unload  them;  also  the  coal  shovelers  and  trimmers,  unloaders,  and  loaders.  Then 
there  are  the  ore  shovelers,  and  trimmers,  loaders,  and  unloaders  in  general,  and 
package-freight  handlers,  unloaders,  and  loEiders;  warehouse  package-frei|;ht 
handlers;  loaders  and  unloaders  of  salt,  grain;  trimmers  and  scoopers,  dock  bolst- 
ers, and  engineers,  millmen,  and  all  men  employed  in  lumber  yards;  dock  fire- 
men and  marine  firemen,  and  all  other  men  that  are  engaged  in  working  along 
and  around  docks  on  the  Qreat  Lakes,  the  coast,  and  rivers. 

Q.  You  have  now  a  system  of  agreements,  have  you,  in  these  various  ports  that 
the  international  enters  into  with  the  owners  of  floating  property? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  in  all  of  the  ports  of  the  lakes  you  have  agreements 
with  these  parties  as  to  loading  and  unloading? — A.  No;  I  would  not  say  we  have 
agreements  in  all  ports.  We  have  practically,  however,  an  understanding  with 
our  different  interests  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  boats  in  nearly  every 
port  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Q.  Under  the  old  system  of  individuals,  like  Conners,  making  contracts,  the 
profits  aU  went  to  the  contracting  parties? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  now  in  making  your  contracts;  does  your  local  union 
make  the  rates  and  the  union  itself  gain  the  advantage  of  profits?— A.  The  inter- 
national has  been  the  first  party  to  the  securing  of  agreements,  and  the  locals  are 
the  parties,  of  course,  interested  and  involved,  and  in  taking  these  contracts  every 
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member  secures  an  eqnal  division  of  the  profits.  Now,  in  some  ports  we  work  in 
gangs;  in  fact,  we  all  work  in  gangs  in  all  ports,  bnt  in  certain  ports  we  work  in 
gangs,  and  each  gang  takes  its  turn.  Now,  we  will  say,  to  illustrate  it,  that  one 
port  has  two  gangs.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  boat  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
No.  1  gang  goes  to  work,  and  when  that  boat  is  unloaded  in  some  instances  they 
get  paid  directly  the  boat  is  unloaded.  The  foreman  and  two  of  the  gang  collect 
the  money.  They  see  the  bills  of  lading,  and  they  figure  it  out  and  know  what  is 
coming  to  them.  They  then  go  to  their  hall  or  oflBce,  whichever  they  have,  and 
that  money  is  equally  divided  among  the  men  employed  on  that  boat.  When  the 
second  boat  comes  in,  No.  2  gang  goes  to  work,  and  so  they  work  continuously  all 
summer.    The  men,  however,  do  the  work  and  receive  all  the  profits. 

Q.  In  your  working  season,  about  what  average  weekly  wage  will  the  scooper 
make? — A.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  arrive  at. 

Q.  Have  you  any  table  that  would  show  the  average  of  wages  on  the  different 
classes  of  work? — A.  No.  I  can  tell  you  what  they  have  done.  If  I  had  some 
time,  2  or  3  months,  I  could  give  what  they  have  made  for  the  season — what  they 
have  averaged.  The  average  wage  for  grain  BCOox)ers  is  60  cents  per  hour  when 
employed. 

Q.  You  could  not  average  the  period  of  employment,  could  you? — ^A.  Not  over 
6  months.  We  have  different  systems,  too;  the  g^rain  scooper  and  the  grain 
trimmer.  The  grain  trimmer  is  a  little  different  from  the  scooper.  The  scooper 
unloads  the  boat;  tlie  trimmer  is  tJie  one  that  attends  to  the  loading. '  The  trim- 
mers make  a  little  more  than  the  scoopers.  The  scooper  will  make  60  cents  per 
hour.  They  work  all  hours  in  a  day.  The  men  in  Buffalo  are  distributed 
among  the  different  elevators.  From  a  certain  hour  on  Saturday  night  until  a 
certain  hour  on  Sunday  night,  the  men  receive  time  and  a  half;  that  is,  they 
make  60  cents  per  hour  week  days,  and  they  make  90  cents  per  hour  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday.  The  grain  trimmer  has  a  little  more  dusty  work  than  the 
scooper.  Of  course  you  know  the  men  do  not  stand  this  work  long;  they  do  not 
live  to  be  old  men.  Scooping  or  trimming,  especially  in  barley,  kills  a  man  off 
pretty  lively.  The  trimmer  may  average  a  little  more  than  60  cents  while  around 
the  boat.  Of  course  in  the  scooping  and  trimming,  directly  the  leg  of  the  elevator 
is  put  in  the  boat  the  men  don't  start  to  work,  but  I  am  taking  the  average  from 
the  time  that  the  leg  is  put  in  the  boat  until  they  are  finished.  Now  in  scooping 
the  leg  is  there  and  the  elevator  is  there.  They  don't  get  in  the  boat  until  it  has 
gone  down,  possibly  half  of  it;  and  the  same  way  in  trimming,  they  don't  get  into 
the  boat  until  the  boat  is  about  half  unloaded,  but  the  average  there  is  for  the 
time  the  leg  goes  in  until  the  leg  is  taken  off. 

Q.  Since  your  organization  has  had  a  foothold  on  these  ports  of  the  lakes  have 
wages  of  this  class  advanced  or  are  they  stationai-y? — A.  Oh,  yes;  advanced  mate- 
rially, especially  during  the  last  3  years.  In  the  old  days  men  did  not  know  what 
they  were  getting — under  the  old  stevedore  system.  Ten  years  i^o  or  15  years 
ago  it  was  worse  yet.  A  good  many  of  the  men  were  hired  for  their  being  pretty 
good,  stout,  husky  fellows,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  could  fight  for  the 
stevedore.  In  those  old  days  competition  was  in  vogue,  and  the  stevedore  backed 
by  a  good  strapping  band  of  fighters  could  necessarily  drive  the  stevedore  with 
the  weaker  ones  away,  and  so  that  continued  until  that  stevedore  had  practically 
a  monopoly  of  the  work,  and  then  when  he  was  successful,  he  would  charge  aU 
kinds  of  fancy  prices  for  loading  and  unloading.  But  while  the  competition 
existed,  the  stevedores  would  cut  prices  with  one  another,  and  sometimes  would 
do  the  work  quite  reasonably,  but  the  men  were  made  to  suffer  for  it.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  bunks  in  the  saloon,  or  in  a  bam  or  shed  which  was  adjacent 
to  the  saloon,  and  the  men  lived  there  in  the  summer  season,  stayed  there,  and 
most  of  their  pay  was  bad  whisky.  Since  our  organization  has  taken  hold,  a 
better  class  of  men  work  at  the  business,  more  sober  men.  In  fa<;t,  drunkenness 
is  not  permitted.  The  organizations  take  that  matter  up  themselves,  and  in 
many  jMDrts  when  a  man  becomes  drunk  he  is  fined  $5  and  is  not  permitted  to 
work  until  that  fine  is  paid.  In  a  good  many  of  the  ports  the  men  prohibit  liquor 
from  going  aboard  a  vessel. 

Q.  During  working  hours? — A.  During  working  hours.  In  that  way  we  have 
gained  favors  from  the  lake  carriers,  and  they  have  become  our  friends  instead  of 
fighting  us  as  an  organization.  Our  wages  have  increased  100  jwr  cent  since  the 
abolishment  of  the  contract  system. 

Q.  What  nationality  prevails  among  your  membership  and  workers? — A.  Well, 
that  changes.  "The  Irisn-American  did  prevail,  but  they  have  gone  away  gradu- 
ally. Sometimes  during  these  troubles  in  the  lake  ports  they  became  disgusted, 
and  got  away  and  looked  for  other  occupations,  and  in  many  cases  many  of  the  old 
Irish- Americans  died  away,  and  the  younger  element  is  creeping  in.    The  young 
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American  is  becoming  now  quite  a  factor,  but  we  have  a  good  many  different 
nationalities  in  ore  receiving  points,  such  as  Italians,  Finns,  Huns,  Slavonians, 
Poles,  and  Germans.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  element  is  in  control  of 
the  organization.  I  should  judge,  though,  that  the  young  American  is  quite  a 
factor  to-day,  since  conditions  have  improved.  But  very  few  young  Americans 
worked  on  the  lakes  under  the  old  system. 

Q.  Could  you  give  the  commission  anything  like  a  review  of  the  scale  of  wages 
that  is  paid  to  these  different  classes  on  the  lake? — A.  Yes.  I  have  a  table  of  them, 
and  the  figures  show  you  what  we  have  done  as  an  organization.  I  have  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Buffalo  grain  contract,  the  figures  that  were  paid  for  our  contract. 
It  amounted  to  $13,627.28. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchuan.)  That  is  for  the  last  season? — ^A.  For  this  last  season. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  did  your  season  cover? — A.  That  was  from  the  opening  of 
navigation,  which  opened  fast  year,  I  think,  in  Buffalo  in  April,  and  which  closed 
in  December  just  before  thehoudays.  There  were  900  men  interested  in  that  con- 
tract. I  have  here  a  scale  of  what  bur  men  averaged  during  the  working  hours 
for  the  summer  season.  Of  course,  this  is  taken  from  those  agreements.  Later 
on  I  will  relate  to  you  these  different  agreements.  The  average  wage  per  hour 
for  ore  shoveling  in  the  handling  ports  was  60  cents  per  hour  for  a  13-hour  work 
day.  The  average  wage  per  hour  for  coal  trimming — ^that  is,  in  the  loading  ports — 
is  60  cents  per  hour  for  a  12-honr  work  day.  The  average  wage  per  hour  for  fuel- 
ing is  40  cents  per  hour,  34  hours.    They  have  to  work  all  hours. 

Q.  How  many  shifts? — A.  Two  shifts.  Hoisters  and  eng^ineers,  from  May  1  to 
December  15,  |80  per  month  for  hoisters  and  |85  per  month  for  engineers.  The 
average  wage  for  coal  handlersy  60  cents  per  hour;  that  is,  in  the  unloading 
ports.  The  average  wage  for  lumber  loaders  per  hour  is  60  cents.  In  some 
ports  it  is  40  cents,  some  45,  some  50,  some  60;  but  I  have  struck  an  average  there 
of  50  cents;  that  is,  for  a  lO-hour  work  day.  There  are  cases,  absolute  cases, 
where  men  work  over  10  hours.  Average  wage  per  hour  for  lumber  handlers — 
that  is,  at  the  unloading  ports — is  50  cents  per  hour.  Some  places  do  not  pay  as 
much  as  that;  some  pay  a  little  more.  That  is  the  general  average.  Now,  the 
average  wage  for  marine  firemen  during  the  navigation  season  per  month  is  $45. 
The  average  wage  of  the  grain  scoopers  per  hour  is  60  cents.  The  average  wage 
per  hour  for  grain  trimmers  is  60  cents  and  upward.  There  are  a  few  cases 
where  they  do  make  more.  The  average  wage  per  hour  for  marine  package 
freight  handlers  is  30  cents  per  hour.  They  work  10  and  13  hours,  and  as  high  as 
34  hours  at  a  stretch;  no  shifts.  Ore  trimmers,  60  cents  per  hour,  and  they  work 
all  hours.  At  some  ports  they  regulate  their  gangs  and  take  their  turns  about,  but 
they  work  pretty  much  all  the  time;  they  have  no  certain  hours.  That  completes 
the  table. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  those  wages  were  33  per  cent  greater  than  they  have 
been  heretofore,  before  your  org&nization  had  jurisdiction  of  the  ports? — A.  Yes; 
I  should  say  50  per  cent  higher  than  before  our  organization.  We  were  granted 
a  321-  per  cent  increase  last  year  in  the  ore-huidling  ports  over  the  season  previous 
to  that.  That  was  a  voluntary  increase  conceded  by  the  dock  handlers  to  our 
or^nization  as  a  whole;  so  I  would  be  pretty  conservative  in  saying  50  per  cent. 

Q.  In  the  contract  is  the  whole  of  your  force  under  the  control  of  officers  of 
your  local? — A.  Practically  under  the  control  of  the  local,  and  let  out  to  members 
of  our  organization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Are  the  men  divided  into  ^ngs  by  the  organization? — A.  Yes;  and  the 
officers  instructed  by  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

Q.  So  that  your  organization  practically  covers  the  labor  of  those  ports?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  any  friction  with  many  of  your  members  in  your  locals  on 
establishing  what  you  may  call  temperance  rules? — ^A.  No;  we  do  not.  The 
majority  of  our  men  are  determined  that  the  temperance  rules  shall  be  prevalent 
in  every  port.  We  have  isolated  cases  where  our  men  break  the  rules,  but  they 
are  punished  by  the  organization.  There  is  a  happy  change  on  the  lakes  in  regard 
to  the  drinking  question  since  the  organization  took  hold,  which  is  readily 
acknowledged  by  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers  and  Lumber  Carriers'  Association. 

Q.  Now,  liow  do  you  account  for  that?  Is  it  that  the  men  are  saving  and  not 
spending  their  money  in  saloons,  or  is  it  on  account  of  the  danger  that  is  attached 
to  a  few  drunken  men  coming  in  contact  with  machinery,  or  is  it  the  sentiment? — 
A.  No;  it  is  not  a  sentimental  idea.  It  is  business.  The  men  work  in  gangs.  I 
will  try  to  g^ive  you  an  illustration.  I  used  to  shovel  iron  ore  myself,  and  I  used 
to  shovel  coal  in  the  hold,  and  I  have  worked  at  the  lumber  business  unloading 
lumber.  We  worked  in  gangs  in  handling  iron  ore.  In  the  ix>rt  that  I  worked  in 
we  worked  2  men  together,  partners  in  the  hatch.    There  were  8  men  employed. 
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2  men  to  the  backet;  2  in<m  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat  worked  forward,  and 
2  men  on  the  port  side  worked  forward.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  forward  hatch. 
Two  men  worned  amidahip  on  the  starboard  side,  and  2  men  worked  amidship  on 
the  xiprt  side.  Those  men  were  expected  to  keep  the  hook  going.  There  is  a  hook 
that  is  lowered  which  the  men  hodk  on  a  bucket.  Those  8  men  are  'snpposed  to 
keep  that  hook  going,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  readily  to  be  seen  that  somebody  is 
shirking.  Suppose  I  am  working  alongside  of  a  man  and  he  shirks.  I  will  readily 
know  it.  If  he  happens  to  be  unwell,  I  will  try  to  work  a  little  harder  and  keep 
that  going.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  that  for  any  length  of  time.  If  he  was 
drinking,  I  would  complain.  I  wouldsay,  "  Tom,"  "  Dick,"  or  whatever  his  name 
might  he,  "  yon  are  dirking — you  are  not  doing  your  duty;"  and  if  he  was  drinking 
and  shoveling  iron  ore,  the  only  way  he  could  stand  that  work  wonld  be  to  keep 
on  drinking.  That  is  the  only  way  he  can  stand  that  work.  If  he  drinks  very 
much,  he  is  of  no  use  to  me,  and  he  practically  kills  me  and  kills  himself,  and  I 
complain  to  the  foreman  of  the  gang  and  that  man  is  immediately  called  oat  of 
the  hold  and  punished.  He  is  called  out  of  the  hold  and  another  man  is  put  to 
work  from  another  gang,  and  he  takes  his  place,  and  this  man  then  is  displaced. 
It  is  not  altogether  sentiment.  Of  course,  when  our  organization  was  firsrt 
started,  it  was  done  to  get  rid  of  that  drunken  element  and  bring  more  sober  men 
into  ttie  business.  There  is  to-day  a  different  class  of  men  that  work  on  the  docks 
from  what  there  was  10  years  ago. 

Q.  Higher  class? — A.  Higher  class — ^more  healthy  class  of  men.  They  own  their 
own  homes  on  the  lakes.  Very  few  men  owned  their  homes  16  years  ago  on  the 
lakes.  I  think  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  60  per  cent  of  our  men  on  the  lakes 
own  their  own  homes. 

Q.  Since  when?— A.  Well,  during  the  last  4  years.  Years  ago  the  conditions 
changed  materially  and  each  year  as  our  organization  has  grown  and  there  has 
been  more  traffic  our  men  have  enjoyed  better  wages  and  have  been  in  condition 
to  purchase  and  own  their  own  homes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Have  you  a  general  agreement  with  the  owners  of  lake 
vessels  as  to  your  wages  and  time  of  work  and  roles  of  labor  and  jurisdiction? — 
A.  We  have  a  generalagreement  with  the  Dock  Managers'  Association.  The  dock 
managers  represent  the  ports  of  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Lorain,  Ohio;  Huron.  Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio;  Fairport, Ohio;  Conneaut,Ohio;  Ashtabula, Ohio;  Erie,  Pa., and 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I  believe  I  omitted  Toledo,  Ohio.  They  represent  the  different 
men  interested  in  unloading  iron  ore.  The  dock  managers  as  a  rule  own  and  con- 
trol certain  lines  of  boats.  They  bring  the  ore  to  those  ports,  which  is  unloaded 
and  put  into  cars,  some  of  it.  When  there  are  not  enough  cars  there  it  is  dumped 
on  the  dock.  It  is  stocked  in  the  winter  months.  Then  it  is  unloaded  and  put 
into  cars.  Now,  we  have  an  agreement  with  the  dock  managers  for  the  unload- 
ing of  the  boats  daring  the  summer  season.  We  secured  last  December  an  agree- 
ment for  the  first  time  with  the  dock  managers  for  the  handling  of  this  ore  from 
the  stock  piles  to  the  cars.  We  have  both  of  those  agreements.  Prominent  among 
the  dock  managers  are  M.  A.  Hanna&Co.,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Pitts- 
burg Steamship  Company,  the  Angeline  Steam  Dock  Company,  and  such  firms 
as  that. 

The  first  agreement  that  we  made  with  the  dock  managers  was  a  year  ago,  the 
15th  day  of  March,  1900,  and  this  agreement  I  can  submit.  It  is  the  winter  con- 
tract. I  also  submit  the  spring  contract.  You  will  notice  the  arbitration  clause 
there.  That  a^eement  is  for  the  unloading  of  the  iron  ore.  stipulating  a  wage 
rate  for  the  bolsters,  engineers,  dock  firemen,  and  laborers  in  general  employed 
on  the  ore  docks — brakemen. 

Q.  In  cases  of  disputes  between  the  officers  of  your  locals  or  even  your  gangs  in 
respect  to  wages  or  the  construction  of  these  contracts  or  hours  ot  labor,  now 
do  you  manage  to  make  settlement  of  them? — A.  You  will  notice  in  that  agree- 
ment, in  section  6  of  the  summer  scale,  it  says,  "  It  is  understood  that  occasionally, 
when  any  unusual  work  arises  in  isolated  cases  not  covered  by  this  agreement, 
the  men,  when  called  upon,  shall  perform  such  labor,  and  the  compensation 
therefor  shall  be  determined  and  adjusted  between  the  representatives  of  thelocal 
organizations  and  the  dock  managers  or  owners,  and  in  the  event  of  any  disagree- 
ment, shall  be  arbitrated  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  arbitration  of  differences, 
controversies,  or  grievances." 

Section  7  says:  '  'AH  items  not  mentioned  in  this  contract  or  the  schedules  hereto 
attached  shall  be  performed,  and  all  payments  shall  be  made  for  work  done  under 
this  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  heretofore  prevailing  upon 
the  respective  docks." 

Q.  So  that  in  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  rates  or  manner  of  unloading, 
your  men  go  to  work? — A.  Our  men  go  to  work. 
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Q.  And  it  is  ultimately  settled  by  arbitration  between  the  dock  managers?— A.. 
Not  exactly  arbitration,  but  by  conciliatory  methods.  It  is  simply  by  the  foreman 
of  the  gang  and  the  general  superintendent. 

Q.  Committee  arrangement? — A.  By  committee  arrangement.  But  we  have 
this  arbitration  claase  m  here;  I  will  read  it  to  yon.    This  is  section  8. 

(Reading:)  "  In  the  event  of  any  controversy  arising  between  the  men  or  local 
organizations  and  the  dock  managers  or  owners,  or  in  the  event  any  of  the  men 
or  local  organizations  have  any  grievances,  the  men  shall  continae  to  work,  and 
any  and  allsnch  controversies  and  grievances  shall  be  settled,  if  possible,  by  the 
representative  of  the  local  organization  and  the  representative  of  the  dock  man- 
agers or  owners." 

That  is  the  first  method  that  is  pursued,  and  it  has  been  successful. 

(Reading:)  "If  such  controversies  and  gievances  can  not  be  so  settled,  then 
they  shall  be  arbitrated  by  choosiujg  a  third  disinterested  man  upon  whom 
the  representative  of  the  local  organization  and  the  dock  managers  shall  agree, 
and  the  decision  of  any  two  shall  be  final.  If  the  representative  of  the  local 
organization  and  the  representative  of  the  dock  managers  or  owners  can  not  agree 
upon  a  third  man,  then  each  side  shall  choose  a  disinterested  man,  and  the  two 
disinterested  men  thus  chosen  to  choose  a  third  disinterested  man,  and  said  three 
men  shall  constitute  a  board  of  arbitration,  and  the  decision  of  amajority  of  said 
three  shall  be  final  and  all  parties  shall  abide  thereby." 

Q.  What  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  that  rule? — A.  The  practical  eflfect  of 
that  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  the  men  at  work.  We  have  not  had  to  resort 
to  the  arbitration  clause — only  once  actually  have  we  had  to  resort  to  the  Arbi- 
tration clause. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  settle  it  by  a  committee? — A.  Through  a  committee, 
by  conciliatory  methods. 

Q.  By  a  committee  of  parties  directly  interested? — ^A..  Yes. 

Q.  Then  does  that  account  for  the  infrequency  of  strikes  of  late  years? — ^A. 
That  is  the  reason  that  there  have  been  so  few  strikes  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  If  that  agreement  was  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  both  parties,  would  there 
be  any  opiwrtunity  for  strike? — A.  No;  and  it  would  be  the  solution  of  labor 
troubles. 

Q.  Is  it  satisfactory  to  both  parties  now  or  have  you  some  trouble  in  getting 
the  agreement  annually? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  trouble.  We  expect 
Wednesday  to  meet  with  the  lake  carriers  and  secure  a  renewal  of  the  grain  con- 
tract in  Buffalo,  and  Thursday  Avith  the  Lumber  Carriers'  Association,  which 
has  just  been  newly  organized.  They  control  the  loading  and  unloading  of  lum- 
br  on  the  Great  Lakes.  They  meet  Thursday  in  Detroit.  We  expect  to  have  a 
conference  with  them  which  will  bring  about  good  results.  We  expect  next 
March  to  meet  with  the  dock  managers  and  secure  a  renewal  of  our  agreement. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  dock  managers  to  break 
away,  but  they  rather  prefer  to  do  business  with  our  organization  than  to  do 
business  under  the  old  system.  We  exiHHJt  to  meet  with  the  different  freight 
dock  managers  during  the  spring  and  make  individual  agreements.  We  have 
done  that  in  certain  points  for  paclcage  freight. 

Q.  In  cases  of  attempts  to  break  those  agreements  and  also  troubles  that  occur 
in  your  business,'  do  the  dock  managers  and  owners  and  other  parties  in  interest 
there  quite  freely  receive  your  complaints  and  listen  to  them  and  enter  into 
negotiations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  settlement  of  them? — A.  Always  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our 
organization  when  there  is  anything  that  the  men  think  that  is  wrong. 

O.  Have  you  practical  control  of  the  various  lines  on  the  lake — of  the  loading 
and  unloading? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  all  of  them? — A.  Well,  of  all  the  unloading,  I  may  say — of  all  the  unload- 
ing of  iron-ore  boats,  and  practically  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  lumber  and 
cedar,  and  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  coal.  I  think  if  you  were  to  meet  any 
fair-minded  lake  interests  who  have  dealt  with  our  orgamzation,  they  will  tell 
you  they  would  rather  do  business  with  our  organization  than  under  the  old 
system,  because  they  get  a  quicker  dispatch.  I  have  lived  on  the  water  all  my 
hfe,  worked  on  the  water  most  all  of  my  time,  and  at  no  time  on  the  chain  of  lakes 
have  boats  been  given  the  dispatch  that  they  have  the  last  season. 

Q.  Are  your  officers  able  to  furnish  men  immediately  at  call? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
have  had  no  complaints  in  that  regard,  with  a  single  exception — no  serious  com- 
plaints with  the  single  exception  of  one  particular  port,  or  two  ports,  rather,  and 
that  was  not  our  fault.  It  was  late  tnis  fall,  and  they  crowded  the  lumber. 
Freight  rates  took  a  rise.  You  see,  freight  rates  are  not  steady — freight  rates  on 
carrying  one  particular  freight— and  freight  rates  increased  in  the  liimDer-carrying 
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branch  this  fall,  and  there  was  then  a  raah  in  that  x>articnlar  market,  and  the 
lumber  mahed  to  Cleveland,  and  at  one  time  it  was  impossible  to  take  care  of  it 
with  the  quick  dispatch  that  had  been  given.  That  was  about  the  time  of  the 
closing  of  navigation;  but  no  complaint  was  entered,  and  even  the  docks  could 
not  take  care  of  it.  It  was  not  our  men's  fault,  exactly,  because  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  increase  in  the  freight  rates  that  was  reaUy  to  blame. 

Q.  In  previous  years  the  men  took  advantage  of  the  rise  in  freights,  did  they 
not,  both  in  ore  and  lumber?— A.  Under  the  old  stevedore  system;  I  can  not  say 
tiiat  they  have  under  our  organization. 

Q.  Under  your  arrangement  there  seems  to  be  an  even  wag^e  and  time  going 
through  the  whole  of  it,  so  that  with  a  change  of  freight  rates  on  the  lakes  re^ly 
your  men  do  not  get  the  advantage  that  they  did  in  former  times  by  these  rapid 
rises? — A.  Yes,  the  men  did  get  it;  the  men  had  to  have  the  work  to  get  it  under 
the  old-time  stevedore  method.  The  marine  traffic  has  settled  more  of  late.  Now, 
last  year  that  was  a  little  on  boom  times,  and  we  got  a  voluntary  increase,  as  you 
see  by  the  agreement,  which  was  a  very  desirable  change;  and  that  was  the  means 
of  bringing  about  a  closer  relation  between  our  organization  and  the  dock  mana- 
gers, and  the  dispatch  has  been  everything  that  could  be  desired.  Under  the  old 
stevedore  system,  of  course,  the  aidvantage  is  taken  of  doing  business  with 
responsible  parties.  Of  course  we  might  not  be  considered  responsible  on  account 
of  the  financial  part  of  it,  but  we  try  to  be  responsible  by  domg  good  work  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  closer  alliance  between  our  employers  and  ourselves.  We  want 
the  pleasant  features  to  continue. 

Qi  Do  you  think  you  are  now  sufficiently  organized  so  that  as  a  unit  you  could 
contract,  be  a  party  to  a  contract  for  doing  the  work  in  any  ports  on  the  lakes? — 
A.  Yes;  if  the  lake  carriers,  or  lumber  carriers,  or  dock  managers  were  desirous 
of  entering  into  a  contract  with  us  to  do  any  work  in  every  port  on  the  chain  of 
lakes,  I  believe  we  are  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  and  give  it  proper  dispatch. 

Q.  Now,  out  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  longshoremen's  work  on  the  lakes,  what 
proportion  does  your  organization  hold  in  numbers? — A.  On  the  Great  Lakes? 

Q.  Yes,  on  the  whole  lakes? — A.  Somewheres  from  20,000  to  25,000.  I  believe 
25,000  men  is  a  conservative  estimate. 

Q.  That  is  your  membership? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  many  are  engaged  altogether,  nonunion  men,  of  course,  and 
ever3rthin^  included? — ^A.  I  believe  that  we  have  all  the  men  on  the  lakes  with 
the  exception  of  about  1,200  or  1,500.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  1,500  men  on  the 
Great  Lakes  that  are  nonunion  men  and  not  members  of  our  organization;  and 
that  1,500  is  in  the  poi-ts  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Buffalo.  We  have  the  men 
in  Buffalo  to  do  the  work,  but  through  a  factional  fight  in  the  stevedores,  the 
system  has  become  so  objectionable  that  our  men  refuse  to  work  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  We  have  the  men  to  do  that  work,  men  who  have  done  that 
work  but  who  are  not  working  at  it  now.  In  the  port  of  Chicago — that  is,  in  the 
package-freight  end,  and  some  of  the  freight  handlers  in  Milwaukee — we  have 
not  got  them — and  some  in  Duluth.  Outside  of  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
1,500  nonunion  men  working  on  the  Great  Lakes  to-day — 1,500  men  who  are  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  organization.    There  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  your  organization  and  to  the 
workingmen  themselves  were  they  to  make  a  direct  contract  with  the  ship- 
owners?— A.  Yes;  I  do  think  it  would  be  far  better  for  them.  The  system  under 
which  we  have  been  working  has  the  business  idea  of  giving  dispatch  to  both. 
With  the  railways  ruiming  parallel  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  it  is  hard 
competition  for  the  boats.  In  some  instances  where  freight  rates  increase,  the 
railways  get  the  work.  Our  men  are  learning  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  not 
to  attempt  to  boost  their  wage  rate  out  of  proportion  or  they  will  drive  the  ti'affic 
to  the  railways.  They  are  fast  learning,  and  therefore  they  are  desirous  of  keep- 
ing work  on  the  lakes  and  giving  the  boats  the  dispatch  that  is  essential.  In 
these  days  it  is  necessary  to  nave  quick  dispatch  both  in  loading  and  unloading 
boat«,  and  our  men  realize  it  and  are  getting  more  interested  and  more  educated 
along  marine  lines  than  they  were  under  the  old  system.  Under  the  old  system 
they  were  not  interested  parties.  To-day  they  are  interested.  They  are  practi- 
cally all  contractors.  They  are  individually  very  enlightened  men  to-day,  and 
every  man  who  works  at  our  business  is  individually  interested  in  the  unloading 
and  loading  of  the  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes,  both  in  the  question  of  dispatch 
and  freight  rates,  because  freight  rates  regulate  our  wage  rate  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Q.  Instead  of  a  hard  and  fast  ag^reement  as  to  rates,  either  your  summer  or  your 
winter  scales,  have  you  ever  taken  into  account  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  you  could 
get  near  a  partnership  in  freights  rising  and  falling? — A.  In  one  of  our  conf er- 
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enccs  there  was  something  like  that  talked  of.  It  is  being  talked  of  now  by  the 
lumber  carriers.  They  meet  this  week,  and  that  is  one  of  the  important  things 
that  they  are  going  to  discuss,  the  question  of  a  sliding  wage  scale.  I  beUeve  we 
should  be  only  too  willing  to  meet  them  and  discuss  the  matter  of  a  sliding 
wage  scale  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  sliding  freight  rate.  We  have  had  some 
discussion  of  that  prior  to  this,  several  years  ago,  and  I  well  remember  in  one 
instance  where  thejnen  voluntarily  decreased  their  wage  rate  a  shilling  a  thousand. 
I  will  submit  this  card  to  yon.  [Witness  m-oduces  card.]  That  is  the  system 
under  which  we  work  in  the  loading  ports.  This  is  something  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about  with  the  lake  carriers  and  the  lumber  carriers,  a  uniform  wage  rate, 
a  uniform  wage  scale  for  the  unloading  of  boats.  Now,  you  see  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  ore  unloading  ports.  Here  we  have  that  a^eement  because  it  is 
a  uniform  rate.  One  dock  manager  is  not  in  sharp  competition  with  another  dock 
manager,  because  the  wage  rate  now  is  the  same  m  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports.  This 
wage  scale  was  brought  about  last  July  and  took  effect  the  Ist  of  August.  Now, 
this  scale  of  unloadidg  lumber  was  brought  about  through  conferences  with  indi- 
vidual lumber  carriers,  and  what  they  were  desirous  of  having  was  a  uniform 
scale  of  unloading  in  each  of  the  unloading  ports,  so  that  when  they  load  they 
know  what  they  have  to  pay  in  the  unloading  ports.  Part  of  their  profits  went 
for  loading  and  part  for  unloading,  and  as  our  organization  has  become  an  imiwr- 
tant  factor  in  the  loading  and  unloading  on  the  Great  Lakes,  so  the  lumber  car- 
riers and  other  gentlemen  have  been  desirous  of  getting  more  closely  in  touch 
with  us  as  a  business  organization,  and  the  lumber  carriers  meet  Thursday,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  matters  which  will  be  discussed,  a  sliding  wage  scale  in  con- 
formity with  the  freight  rate;  in  other  words,  that  the  freight  rate  shall  regulate 
the  wage  rate. 

Q.  I  see  that  yon  have  in  your  rules  and  regulations  here  a  positive  rule  for  all 
classes  of  your  workers,  saying,  "  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  men  shall 
continue  to  work  under  all  circumstances  pending  arbitration."  Has  that  rule 
been  universally  carried  out? — A.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  one  case.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  men  were  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  section  of 
thf!' agreement.  It  was  our  first  complete  agreement  that  we  had  which  covered 
many  ports.  Now.  in  this  agreement  probably  10,000  men  were  interested,  and 
probably  more.  We  got  out  the  proceedings  m  book  form  there,  which  is  not 
very  lengthy,  and  we  distributed  probably  25  copies  to  each  branch.  We  saw 
that  the  men  could  not  become  educated  to  every  detail  of  the  contract.  This  fall 
we  had  10,000  copies  printed — 8,000  in  English  and  2,000  in  German  or  Slavonian. 
Of  course  the  Italians  we  organize  in  separate  branches,  and  we  send  them  copies 
in  English  and  then  they  get  them  translated  and  printed  in  their  own  language. 
In  that  way  we  have  managed  to  place  a  copy  of  this  a^eement  in  every  man's 
hands,  so  he  could  become  acquainted  with  it.  Last  spring  our  men  had  a  little 
misunderstanding  in  Conneaut,  and  the  manager  and  superintendent  wired  me 
the  particulars  and  I  went  there,  and  the  boats  were  stopped  at  my  request,  the 
superintendent  a«^eeing  to  it.  He  did  it  very  pleasantly.  He  wanted  to  eartend 
the  a^eement.  We  went  to  the  hall,  and  every  condition  in  the  agreement  was 
explained  to  the  men,  and  after  that  the  men  never  stopped  work.  The  superin- 
tendent said,  ' '  I  want  you  to  continue  to  work  under  extraordinary  arrangements, 
under  some  arrangement  even  that  is  not  covered  by  the  agreement,  the  men  to 
continue  to  work,  and  it  is  to  be  left  to  the  international  officers  to  settle."  And 
there  was  a  question  of  overtime  which  was  settled  in  five  minutes  after  I  struck 
the  port— five  minutes,  rather,  after  I  got  into  conversation  with  the  general 
superintendent— a  question  of  $400,  and  that  was  immediately  ordered  paid. 
There  was  only  one  case  after  that  where  the  men  did  not  conform  to  that,  and 
that  was  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  I  believe  that  was  in  either  August  or 
September. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  find  this  agreement  satisfactory  to  the  dock 
managers? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  dock  managers  were  a  party  to  it;  they  proposed 
those  things. 

Cj.  What  I  mean  by  asking  the  question  is,  do  you  find  that  the  result  of  the 
agreement  is  satisfactory  to  them? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  well  satisfied;  if  they  had 
not  been,  they  would  not  have  entered  into  this  fall  agreement. 

Q.  So  far  it  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  more  pleasant  relations  between 
employer  and  employed? — A.  In  every  way;  oh,  yes. 

We  nave  never  had  to  resort  to  the  arbitration  clause,  only  in  one  case;  it  has 

'been  done  by  conciliatory  methods.    The  very  fact  that  this  agreement  is  entered 

into  between  the  men  and  the  companies  and  the  pleasant  relations  that  exist — 

from  that  fact  there  has  never  been  any  occasion  to  resort  to  any  arbitration  at 

all,  only  in  one  instance.    Perfect  harmony  and  the  very  best  of  friendship  exist 
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between  the  employers  and  employees.    I  believe  these  agreements  are  the  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  question. 

Q.  Have  your  men  in  the  longshoremen's  nnions  become  educated  so  that  they 
realize  that  fact  themselves? — A.  Yee,  yes;  they  do. 

Q.  And  they  give  lo+al  obedience  to  the  directions  as  interpreted  by  ycur 
association? — A.  Yes.  You  must  remember  that  the  conditions  on  the  Gfre^t 
Lakes  have  in  the  past  been  so  bad  under  the  old  stevedore  bossism  that  the  men 
who  had  gone  all  tnrough  that  were  not  men;  they  were  brutalized;  they  wero 
forced  to  use  their  muscle;  and  it  was  either  a  question  of  stand  up  and  fight  ior 
your  rights  or  else  be  kicked  off  the  docks  and  be  kicked  to  pieces  in  many  cas  -e; 
and  many  of  our  men  were  forced  to  become  brutes.  In  fact,  the  wiping  out  of 
the  stevedore  system  was  done  by  brute  force,  by  physical  force.  But  as  the 
organization  has  grown,  and  as  it  is  going  on,  and  getting  in  closer  touch  with 
the  employers,  our  brains  have  taken  hold  instead  of  muscle,  and  the  conserva- 
tive man,  the  man  who  had  some  business  ideas,  has  beep  forced  to  the  front; 
and  they  are  the  men  who  are  leaders  of  our  organization  to-day. 

Q.  Has  your  organization,  so  far  as  its  influence  predominates,  eliminated  this 
evil  of  which  you  complain? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  saloon  evil?— A.  Yes;  it  is  wiped  out  now.  The  only  places  where  it 
exists  to-day  are  at  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  And  those  are  the  3  places  where  your  organization  is  weak? — A.  The  only  3 
places  that — I  will  not  say  weak.  In  Buffalo  we  have  got  a  hard  fight.  We  have 
not  yet  ptat  up  any  fight  in  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  nor  do  we  want  to  put  up  any 
fight.  We  would  rather  use.  and  have  Mways  preferred,  conciliatory  methods 
instead  of  physical  force.  The  men  who  have  charge  of  our  organization  to-day 
are  conservative;  are  men  who  have  worked  almost  all  their  lives  upon  the  docks, 
and  they  are  men  who  have  some  business  ideas  and  do  not  want  to  see  strife  on 
the  docks,  because  it  hurts  us  in  other  ports.  Suppose  we  had  men  in  charge  of 
our  organization  to-day  who  would  go  to  a  port  and  inaugurate  a  strike,  what 
would  it  mean?  It  would  mean  suf^ring.  Suppose  it  would  be  an  unloading 
port,  the  men  in  the  loading  port  would  suffer.  It  would  spread  and  be  the  m^ns 
of  hurting  us  in  other  ports.  So  we  aim,  where  these  unpleasant  features  exist, 
to  try  and  bring  about  better  conditions  along  conciliatory  lines,  meeting  with  the 
enoployers. 

Q.  And  your  action  in  this  respect  meets  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  employ- 
ers?— ^A.  Yes;  we  are,  as  you  say,  weak  in  a  great  many  ports,  but  instead  of 
resorting  to  strikes  we  have  resorted  to  the  method  of  meeting  with  the  employers, 
explaining  it  to  them,  and  got  them  interested,  and  to-day  the  present  officers  of 
our  organization  have  never  yet  ordered  a  strike  in  any  port.  We  have  always 
prevented  it,  ifpossible.    We  never  sanctioned  a  strike  on  the  lakes  yet.    ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  fABQUHAB.)  Previous  to  your  unions  having  jurisdiction  over  this 
class  of  labor  on  the  lakes  there,  how  many  strikes  would  occur  in  a  week  during 
the  running  season  in  a  jwrt  like  Buffalo  or  Cleveland  or  Toledo  or  Milwaukee? — 
A.  There  would  be,  most  likely,  a  strike  every  day. 

Q.  Would  there  be  more  than  1  strike  a  day? — A.  In  the  large  cities? 

Q.  Yea;  take  it  in  lumber,  coal,  ore,  and  everything,  would  you  average  a  strike 
a  day  at  those  ports? — A.  I  would  not  mention  Buffalo  alone,  but  I  mean  at  all 
the  ports.  In  all  the  ports — and  I  have  visited  almost  every  port  on  the  lakes — 
it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  boats  tied  up  in  most  every  port  always,  most  every 
day.  In  the  competition  between  the  stevedores  the  fellow  that  had  the  best 
fighters  back  of  him  was  the  fellow  that  was  trying  to  have  a  monopoly,  and  it 
was  a  fist  fight  most  every  day. 

Q.  So  that  your  organization  coming  in  now  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in 
that  branch? — A.  Yes;  I  can  honestly  say  that  our  organization  has  been  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  conditions  that  existed  on  the  chain  of  lakes  for  a  great 
many  years.  Instead  of  the  drunken,  poor,  dissipated  fellow  that  used  to  work 
on  the  docks,  to-day  the  good,  sober  man  is  prominent.  We  have  many  places 
where  they  own  their  own  homes  and  have  Duilt  their  own  meeting  halls  and 
have  temperance  societies.  There  is  one  place  in  Ohio  where  there  are  Finns  who 
have  organized  a  temperance  society,  built  a  hall,  and  turned  around  and  gave  a 
deed  of  the  hall  to  the  organization.  At  another  port  where  a  lot  of  our  men 
work  for  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  our  men  have  built  a  hall,  paid  the  cash  for  it. 
Three  hundred  members  assessed  themselves  $10  apiece  and  paid  the  cash  for  the 
lot  and  built  the  hall,  and  finished  it  off  in  Southern  pine,  and  have  got  a  nice 
hall,  and  there  they  meet  and  have  entertainments.  I  was  there  at  two  of  them* 
in  Loraine,  Ohio,  this  fall,  and  I  know  of  one  instance  where  our  men  got  together, 
had  a  banquet,  and  invitied  all  the  leading  business  men,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
their  employers,  master  mechanics,  and  superintendents  of  the  docks,  and  they 
enjoyed  tiiemselves  very  much. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  closed  season  covers  about  4  monthfi,  when  navi- 
^tion  IS  closed  on  the  lakes,  does  it  not? — A.  Sometimes  more.  Generally 
December,  January,  February,  and  March,  those  4  months.  Sometimes  it  will 
close  the  middle  of  November,  and  sometimes  not  open  until  May,  but,  as  a  rule, 
4  months. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  employment  your  men  seek 
during  those  months? — A.  This  winter  we  have  just  got  an  agreement  covering 
the  iron-ore  ports  whereby  about  10,000  of  our  members  will  be  kept  at  work  this 
winter  in  the  upper  ports  on  the  lakes — that  is,  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
upper  Michigan  ports.  Many  of  our  men  go  to  the  woods  and  work  in  getting 
out  the  logs,  getting  out  the  timber,  ready  for  the  spring.  But  in  the  cities  our 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  save  during  the  summer  season,  and  in  some 
instances  they  buy  in  quantities,  buy  at  wholesale  for  the  winter,  buy  provisions 
at  wholesale,  so  many  tons  of  coal,  so  many  barrels  of  flour,  and  in  the  winter 
they  do  not  do  anything;  they  earn  good  wages,  and  they  earn  enough  to  rest 
during  the  winter  months.  And  then,  too.  a  good  many  of  our  members  are  inter- 
ested in  their  homes.  In  the  summer  they  are  kept  very  busily  employed,  and 
there  is  not  much  opportunity  to  look  after  their  homes.  So  they  see  about  their 
homes  and  look  after  their  children  getting  an  education.  I  know  of  many 
instances  where  our  men  have  their  children  taking  music  lessons  and  have  pianos. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  were  not  20  per  cent  of  our  men  that  had  children  taking 
music  wessons,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  were  10  per  cent  that  cared  whether 
their  children  went  to  school  or  not;  and  10  years  ago  there  were  not  20  per  cent 
married,  and  now  90  per  cent  are  married  and  are  raising  families. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.L.Harris.)  Does  this  condition  obtain  all  over  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  your  organization? — A.  These  conditions  obtain  all  over  the  Great  Lakes. 
These  conditions  that  existed  on  the  Great  Lakes  never  existed  in  the  coast  porte 
to  such  a  great  extent.  There  are,  of  course,  ports  on  the  coast  where  the  same 
conditions  prevail  to  a  smaller  extent.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  the 
time  to  coast  ports  that  we  have  to  the  lake  ports.  Where  we  have  been  appealed 
to  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  average  attendance  of  members  at  your 
local  meetings?  How  frequent  are  the  meetings— monthly  or  weekly?— A.  It  is 
according  to  the  location — according  to  the  method  of  work.  In  the  summer 
season  about  twice  a  month.  Some  of  them  meet  weekly— that  is,  in  the  summer 
months.  In  the  winter  season  in  the  ports  on  the  upper  lakes  they  do  not  meet 
at  all.  There  is  no  idea  of  meeting  for  simply  creating  trouble.  If  they  do  meet, 
it  is  for  discussing  the  wage  scale  and  trying  to  remedy  defects  that  exist. 

Q.  Where  you  have  no  halls,  have  you  any  meeting  rooms  and  committee  rooms 
where  they  can  meet? — A.  We  always  own  halls,  or  rent  halls  if  we  do  not  own 
them. 

Q.  So  you  always  have  a  local  habitation,  as  it  were,  for  your  members? — A. 
Yes;  about  60  per  cent  of  them.  In  some  localities  the  men  are  compelled  to 
attend  their  meetings  regularly,  and  that  is  one  of  the  rules  that  is  carried  out 
and  enforced. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  18,  i90l. 

TESTIMOlSrT  OP  MB.  P.  T.  LnTDENBEBGER. 

Chairman   of  the  committee  on   hostile  legislation,  American   Ticket  Brokers' 

Association. 

The  commission  met  at  10.57  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Where- 
upon Mr.  F.  T.  Lindenberger,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation 
of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  introduced  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  post-ofBce  ad- 
dress?- A.  F.T.  Lindenberger,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Q.  State  your  business.-A.  Ticket  broker. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  any  organization  of  ticket  brokers?— A.  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

Q.  Have  you  official  connection  with  that  body? — A.  My  title  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  hostile  legislation. 

Q.  How  large  a  memberaoip  has  that  organization?- A.  I  think  about  330. 
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Q.  Are  the  objects  of  the  association  stated  in  your  testimony,  as  prepared? — 
A.  Yes. 

Yon  have  a  prepared  statement? — A.  Yes. 

Would  yon  prefer  to  make  your  statement,  uninterruptedly  and  answer 
questions  afterwards,  or  answer  questions  as  you  go? — A.  I  would  prefer  to  be 
allowed  to  go  through  with  the  testimony,  and  then  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 
question  any  member  of  the  commission  may  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  may  proceed,  then,  with  your  statement. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  I  have  tried  to  follow  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  topical  plan  of  the  inquiry  as  outlined  by  the  commission,  and  then 
to  afterwards  answer  the  charges  against  the  business  of  brokerage  that  have  been 
made  by  those  who  have  testified  before.  Your  plan  of  inquiry  as  to  ticket 
brokerage  covers  the  following  heads:  (1)  In  what  the  practice  consists;  (3)  mile- 
age books  and  excursion  tickets;  (3)  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  business; 
(4)  by  whom  carried  on;  (5)  effect  on  passenger  travel,  interstate  and  intrastate; 
(6)  to  what  extent  it  is  encouraged  by  railroads  and  for  what  purpose;  (7)  laws 
prohibiting  it;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws;  (8)  Arguments  for  and 
against  such  practice. 

The  first  question  therefore  is: 

IN  WHAT  THE  PEACTICB  OF  TICKET  BROKEBAOE  CONSISTS. 

I  reply,  in  the  buying  from  the  agents  of  railways  and  from  passengers  of  passa^ 
tickets  and  selling  the  same  to  travelers  at  a  less  price  than  the  published  tariff 
rates. 

MILEAOE  BOOKS  AND  EXCURSION  TICKETS. 

Ticket  brokers  deal  largely  in  mileage  books,  which  are  usually  purchased  by 
the  broker  direct  from  the  various  companies  and  are  sold  to  patrons  who  have 
use  for  a  less  quantity  of  mileage  than  is  contained  in  a  full  book.  The  broker  is 
enabled  to  do  this  by  a  rebate  system,  the  XMissenger  paying  for  the  full  value  of 
the  book  and  receiving  a  rebate  order  on  some  correspondent  of  the  broker  in  the 
city  for  which  he  is  bound. 

Where  the  customer  is  known  to  the  broker  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to 
allow  him  to  return  the  book  by  mail. 

In  the  New  England  States  and  in  New  York  State  books  are  good  in  the  hands 
of  the  bearer,  and  on  a  large  number  of  roads  in  various  parts  of  the  country  the 
same  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  persons  buying  these  books  are 
compelled  to  sign  an  alleged  contract  containing  restrictions  as  to  personal  use 
and  providing  for  the  coimscation  of  the  book  by  the  conductor  should  the  book 
be  used  by  other  than  the  original  purchaser. 

The  following  letter  from  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railway  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  [raiding] : 

["  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  HaTemeyer  Building,  26  Cortlandt  street.] 

"  New  York,  October  SI,  1900. 
"Mr.  Thomas  R.  Green,  Woodmont,  Conn. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  have  yours  of  30th  regarding  the  loss  of  yonr  mileage  book  No. 
75340  and  regret  to  state  that  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  these  books  are 
issued,  viz,  good  in  the  hands  of  the  holder,  our  auditing  department  has  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  bulletining  of  same  as  x>er  circular  attached. 
"Yours,  truly, 

"Chas.  S.  Lee,  Ooieral  Passenger  Agent." 

I  have  here  a  cover  of  a  mileage  book  of  Lehigh  Valley  issue,  under  date  of  June 
11, 1900,  which  contains  the  ordinary  so-called  contract,  with  all  the  restrictions, 
etc.,  and  while  the  contract  states  that  the  book  is  not  transferable  and  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  conductor  if  presented  by  a  person  other  than  the  purchaser,  this 
letter  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  not  so.  In  some  of  the  States,  notably  New  York 
State,  the  law  requires  that  mileage  shall  be  good  in  the  hands  of  the  holder. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  not  that  a  just  and  equitable  law?— A.  I  believe  so; 
judging  from  a  ticket  broker's  standpoint.  In  certain  sections  what  are  known 
as  interchangeable  mileage  books  are  exclusively  sold.    I  have  here  a  specimen 
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of  the  books  sold  in  the  territory  of  the  Central  Passenger  Association,  in  which 
37  lines  have  combined  in  the  issne  of  a  1 ,000-mile  book.  The  passenger  is  required 
to  pay  $30  for  the  book,  and  should  he  nse  all  of  the  1,000  mUes  on  any  one  or  aU 
of  the  87  roads,  he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  $10  on  return  of  the  cover.  In  issu- 
ing this  book  the  railroads  have  reversed  the  usual  custom  of  the  ticket  broker. 
The  broker  handles  the  book  on  a  given  road  for  the  use  of  two  or  more  men, 
while  this  interchangeable  book  is  good  for  the  use  of  one  man  over  37  roads. 

I  believe  the  issue  of  this  book  is  a  very  great  discrimination,  inasmuch  as  it 
permits  the  holder  to  obtain  a  2  cent  per  mile  rate  over  a  given  distance  on  a  cer- 
tain road,  while  another  person  for^  tne  same  service  must  pay  3  cents  x>er  mile. 
The  passenger  who  profits  by  the  3-cent  rate  is  not  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the 
interchangeable  book  to  again  patronize  the  road  in  question,  but  can  nse  the 
balance  of  his  mileage  on  any  comi)eting  line  or  lines. 

O.  Does  that  cause  great  annoyance  to  the  passenger? — ^A.  It  may  not  sound 
rignt  for  a  ticket  broker  to  find  fault;  the  book  ia  objectionable,  from  a  business 
standpoint,  to  the  ticket  broker. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  from  the  public  standpoint? — A.  It  Is  an  inconvenience  to  the 
public;  nearly  all  travelers  object  to  it,  object  to  the  amount  of  money  which  they 
have  to  invest. 

Because  of  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  handling  of  this  interchange- 
able book  many  traveling  men  arrange  with  a  ticket  broker  to  advance  the  neces- 
sary money  and  carry  the  book  for  him.  I  know  of  brokers  who  thus  act  as 
banker  and  broker  for  traveling  men  in  the  handling  of  this  special  character  of 
transportation,  some  carrying  as  high  as  300  books  for  these  special  cuutomers. 

The  traveling  man  is  obliged  to  invest  $30  when  he  gets  his  book;  he  can't  cash 
his  book  cover  and  recover  his  extra  $10  investment  until  the  mileage  strips  col- 
lected by  the  various  conductors  have  gone  into  the  auditing  department,  and  if 
he  wants  to  travel  farther  he  must  invest  another  $30.  I  have  heard  traveling 
ipaen  say  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  carry  two  or  three  covers  in  which  they 
had  that  investment  of  $10  each  before  they  could  get  returns  from  the  mileage 
bureaus. 

EZCDBSION  TICKETS. 

Ezcursion  tickets  provide  a  source  of  business  to  the  broker.  Not  only  does  be 
purchase  from  travelers  the  return  portions  of  excursion  tickets,  but  through  his 
correspondents  in  other  cities  to  which  an  excursion  mav  go  or  an  excursion  may 
come,  Doth  the  going  and  return  portions  are  used  by  the  broker  and  his  customers. 

Advance  information  in  regard  to  these  excursions  is  frequently  supplied 
brokers  by  lines  interested,  and  through  correspondence  arrangements  are  com- 
pleted by  the  brokers  to  handle  the  stock. 

BATE-WAR  TICKETS. 

A  very  common  method  adopted  by  brokers  to  cut  rates  is  the  use  of  war-rate 
tickets  when  competing  lines  grow  belligerent.  I  recall  a  war  between  the  two 
great  Canadian  lines  that  raged  for  8  months  during  the  year  18U8.  One-way 
tickets  were  sold  at  about  one-half  the  usual  rate  and  round-tnp  tickets  at  a  cor- 
responding reduction.  Outside  of  Canadian  territory  regular  tariff  rates  were 
charged.  The  fare  between  Detroit  and  Windsor  is  but  10  cents;  yet  when  a 
traveler  entered  a  regular  ticket  office  in  Detroit  and  purchased  a  ticket  to 
Toronto  he  was  charged  $6.60.  Across  the  river  the  price  was  $3.30.  In  Detroit 
the  fare  to  Montreal  was  $15,  in  Windsor  $7.  In  Detroit  the  company  charged 
$6.75  to  Niagara  Falls,  while  all  that  was  asked  by  the  agent  of  the  same  com- 
panv  in  Windsor  was  $3.35. 

I  nave  here  a  specimen  of  the  tickets  sold  at  that  time  that  I  just  happened  to 
find  among  my  ticket  stock.  It  is  a  ticket  between  Windsor  and  Niagara  Falls 
which  sold  for  $8.35  in  Windsor;  in  Detroit  it  was  $6.75,  and  the  fare  across  the 
river  10  cents. 

As  is  usual  in  such  cai>es  with  ticket  brokers,  the  brokers  of  Detroit  sent  out  at 
that  time,  to  their  western  correspondents,  fumishing-rate  sheets  giving  prices 
at  which  they  would  supply,  on  prepaid  orders,  various  tickets  to  Canadian  and 
eastern  pointis.    The  prices  were  usnallv  an  advance  of  $1  over  the  war  rate. 

It  was  only  through  brokers  that  these  rates  could  be  obtained  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  agents  in  Detroit  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  give  any  information  to 
customers  of  rates  across  the  river,  and  that  situation  continued  for  8  months. 
Instances  of  this  nature  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
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There  is  to-day  a  war  rate  of  75  cents'  Tjetween  steamship  lines  plying  between 
Providence  and  New  York.  A  new  company  known  as  the  Joy  Line  has  been 
established,  and  the  old  established  lines  are  trying  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
a  foothold  in  the  business,  and  have  opened  a  war  rate. 

The  railway  fare  between  Boston  and  Providence  is  fl,  yet  the  through  rate  to 
New  York  charged  at  the  regular  offices  in  Boston  is  |3,  an  excess  of  $1.25  above 
the  added  amount  of  the  two  fares.  It  is  only  through  the  offices  of  brokers  that 
travelers  learn  of  this  situation,  regular  agents  not  being  permitted  to  volunteer 
information. 

fubnishino-rate'  sheets. 

A  common  practice  with  brokers  favorably  situated  to  secure  tickets  is  to  issue 
furnishing-rate  sheets  to  their  correspondents.  To  illustrate  how  this  method 
can  be  of  use,  we  will  suppose  a  passenger  to  enter  the  office  ol  a  Washington 
broker  and  ask  for  a  rate  to  Denver.  The  regular  fare  is  $48.  The  broker  may 
have  a  ticket  to  Buffalo,  or  Cleveland,  or  Pittsburg,  or  Chicago,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  then  examines  his  rate  sheets  for  a  furnishing  rate  from  brokers  in  any 
of  these  cities.  If  a  satisfactory  furnishing  rate  is  found,  and  he  can  agree  upon 
the  price  with  his  customer,  a  bargain  is  maide.  The  customer  takes  the  part-way 
ticket  and  an  order  upon  the  correspondent  in  the  intermediate  city  for  a  ticket  to 
finish  his  journey,  which  insures  him  a  through  passage  at  the  agreed  price, 
usually  from  $8  to  $5  below  the  tariff  rates.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  Wash- 
ington broker  had  no  ticket,  but  the  furnishing  rate  was  sufficientiy  low  in  any 
of  these  cities  for  a  Denver  ticket,  it  might  be  profitable  for  him  to  go  to  the  regu- 
lar agent  here  and  buy  a  ticket  at  local  rates  to  this  point.  Putting  the  two 
together  he  would  be  able  to  make  a  through  rate  at  less  than  the  tariff. 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  ENOAOED  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

As  to  the  number  of  x)eople  engaged  in  the  business,  I  can  not  g^ive  this  infor- 
mation to  a  certainty;  but  perhaps  my  estimate  will  be  near  enough  for  the  pur- 
X>oses  of  the  commission. 

The  2  regularly  organized  associations  of  ticket  brokers  are  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association  and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

The  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  has  a  membership  at  present  of  335. 
The  latest  list  of  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  gives  their  member- 
ship as  83.  Outside  of  the  2  associations  there  are  probably  SO  offices.  This  gives 
the  number  of  offices  as  468.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  an  average  of  3  clerks  are 
employed  in  each  office  in  addition  to  the  proprietor,  so  that  in  round  numbers 
we  may  safely  sav  there  are  1,800  to  2,000  persons  in  the  United  States  making  a 
living  for  themselves  by  selling  reduced-rate  railway  tickets. 

BY  WHOM  TICKET  BBOKERAOE  IS  CARRIED  ON. 

In  the  larger  cities  the  business  is  conducted  by  those  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  its  interests.  In  smaller  places  many  of  the  brokers  are  merchants  and 
business  men  engaged  in  various  hues  of  trade,  such  as  druggists,  dry-goods  and 
clothing  dealers,  manufacturers,  dealers  in  cigars  and  tobacco,  and,  very  fre- 
quently, persons  conducting  book  and  news  stands  in  hotels. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  have  been 
engaged  exclusively  in  this  business  for  from  10  to  30  years.  They  enjoy  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  the  great  traveling 
public,  and  the  railway  managers  vtdth  whom  they  deal. 

Speaking  for  myself,  with  a  record  of  19  years  as  a  ticket  broker,  I  know  of  no 
persons  to  whom  I  could  more  safely  refer  for  a  certificate  of  character  than  to 
the  railway-passenger  men  of  my  home  city,  and  yet  many  of  them  are  strongly 
and  even  bitterly  antagonistic  to  me  from  a  business  standpoint.  What  I  can 
say  for  myself  can  sately  be  said  of  a  very  large  majority  of  members  of  the 
American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before 
you  to-day. 

Now  I  would  like  to  show  this  commission  something  of  the  character  of  our 
organization  of  ticket  brokers.  This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  our  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  Our  motto  translated  into  English  means  "  Our  protection 
travels  with  you,"  and  illustrates  the  rule  of  the  association  that  all  transactions 
of  its  members  with  the  public  are  guaranteed  by  the  association. 
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The  association  was  orgranized  22  years  ago.  I  snbmit  a  copy  of  the  constita- 
tion  and  by-laws: 

roNarriTUTioN  akd  By-Laws  or  TBI  Amxbican  Ticeit  Bbokcbs'  A880ciA.Tioir.> 
[With  amcndmeuts  to  oud  Indading  the  twenty-second  annoal  oonTeuUon,  May  9  and  10, 1900.] 

GONHTITUTION, 

*  •  •         .  »  »  •  * 

Abticlx  rv  — Ifemben. 

1.  Any  penon  of  good  moral  character,  who  poneaaes  the  necessary  ability  and  capital,  shall  be 
eligible  to  membersnip  in  this  association  upon  payment  of  an  initiation  fee,  if  In  the  judgment  of 
the  executive  committee  the  location  will  admit  oi  the  admission  of  the  applicant. 

2.  If  the  executive  committee  shall  entertain  any  just  or  reasonable  doubt  of  the  stablltty  of  the 
applicant,  the  committee  may  Impose  the  condition  that  he  shall  have  been  in  business  lor  himself 
for  not  less  than  S  months  In  the  city  In  which  he  wishes  to  locate  his  office. 

*  •  •  •  •  *  t 

4.  Ko  member  shall  hold  more  than  2  membeishlps  for  any  1  city,  nor  more  than  6  in  the  associ- 
ation. 

5.  No  membership  shall  be  operated  except  by  the  member  and  In  the  city  for  which  it  was  origi- 
nally Issued,  except  under  the  provlstons  of  the  first  section  of  the  fifth  article  of  this  constitution. 

*  •  •  »  •  *  * 

Abticli  V.—Membenhipt—TTontfer  or  tale. 

1.  A  membetship  under  which  the  holder  has  conducted  the  ticket-brokerage  bosinesa  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  6  months  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  assigned  by  its  holder  to  any  person  eligible  to 
membenhip,  provided  the  executive  committee  approves  the  safe,  transfer,  or  aangnment. 

2.  The  aasociatlon  shall  hold  a  first  lien  on  the  membeishlps  for  any  debts  due  the  association  or  Its 
members.    All  claims  against  a  membership  shall  beadjustea  before  ft  Is  sold,  oadgned,  or  transferred. 


Akticlb  II.— Zooof  dMHoM. 

1.  In  every  city  where  there  are  S  or  more  members,  the  members  shall  organize  a  local  division  on 
the  plan  upon  which  the  majority  of  members  may  agree,  having  In  view  the  following  objects: 


1)  Uniformity  of  selling  rates. 

))  "" 


(b)  The  destruction  of  hostile  competition. 

2.  Local  divisions  shall  be  entirely  free  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  for  self-goTemment  as 
they  may  elect,  provided  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

3.  Where  there  are  only  2  memberships,  and  a  division  of  opinion  exists  as  to  forming  a  local  divi- 
sion, the  members  shall  ,refer  the  matter  to  the  president,  who  is  empowered  to  decide  it. 

4.  Any  violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  division  may  be  brought  through  the 
chairman  or  secretary  of  such  division  before  the  executive  committee,  which  committee  is  empow- 
ered to  punish  the  offender  by  a  line  not  exceeding  SlOO,  suspension,  or  expulsion. 

Akticls  III. — InUiatUmfeet  and  annual  duet — PubUoaOon  qf  appUeatioiu. 

*  *  ***** 

3.  In  cities  where  1  or  more  memberships  are  operated,  the  Initiation  fee  for  new  applicants  shall  be 
40  times  the  amount  of  the  prescribed  fee,  as  follows:  Class  A,  11,000;  Class  B,  $600:  Class  C,  t400;  Class 
D,«200. 

4.  The  initiation  fees  and  dues  for  additional  offices  shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  of  new 
applicants. 

5.  Notice  of  the  filing  of  applications  for  memberships  in  this  association,  with  names  of  the  citlds 
for  which  the  memberships  are  desired,  and  the  full  names  of  the  applicants,  shall  be  published  In 
at  least  1  issue  of  the  Correction  Sheet;  and  no  action  shall  be  taken  on  applications  by  the  executive 
committee  within  less  than  15  days  after  such  publication. 

Abticlk  vr.—Offica. 

1.  A  member  desiring  to  establish  an  additional  office  In  the  city  where  he  is  located  shall  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  executive  committee  before  opening  such  additional  oSlce,  giving  the  exact  loca- 
tion, and  make  application  for  admission  In  the  prescribed  form. 

2.  The  executive  committee  may  grant  such  membership  for  the  proponed  additional  office  if  in 
their  judgment  the  location  will  warrant  the  admission  of  the  applicant. 

8.  A  member  desiring  to  establish  an  office  in  another  city  m  u.st  obtain  the  consent  of  the  executive 
committee  before  opening  same  and  then  proceed  in  the  manner  preM:ribed  in  section  1  of  thisarilcle. 

4.  No  member  shall  change  the  location  of  his  office  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
executive  committee. 

6.  No  member  shall  conduct  his  busincsH  in  any  place  where  liquor  is  sold,  nor  In  any  place  objected 
to  by  the  executive  commitlve. 

«  ****** 

>  The  following  extmets  from  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  American  Ticket  Broken'  Asso- 
ciation will  give  an  idea  of  its  plan  of  organization,  etc. 

16a 21  •  „  , 
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Abticlb  Vl.—Bebate  and  prepaid  orders. 

1.  All  aasoclation  rebate  orders,  when  properly  drawn  by  members  In  gooi  standing,  shall  be 
honored  wlthoat  qnecUon. 

2.  Kebate  orders  shall  be  drawn  ezdoslvely  upon  association  blanks,  and  must  be  stamped  and 
dated  with  an  office  dating:  stamp. 

8.  Overdrafts  may  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  membets,  and  subject  to  mutual  agreement 

4.  All  overdrafts  must  be  returned  for  collection  to  the  office  drawing  same  within  90  days  from 

date  of  sale  of  the  ticket.    In  case  this  requirement  is  neglected,  the  office  holding  the  rebate  order 

shall  have  no  claim  agaiiist  the  issuing  office. 

AsncLX  VIII. — Ouaranlv. 

1.  Every  member  shall,  when  requested  by  a  passenger  purchasing  a  ticket,  guarantee  the  same  in 
writing. 

2.  Upon  failure  of  a  member  to  make  good  any  written  or  verbal  guaranty  to  a  pcusenger,  the  same 
shall  be  done  by  tiie  association  when  so  decided  by  the  executive  committee,  the  amount  to  be 
chused  to  (he  member. 

3.  whenever  a  ticket  or  coupon  purchased  of  a  member  by  a  passenger  is  not  accepted  for  passage, 
thionjrh  no  neglect  of  the  passenger,  and  the  passenger  is  obliged  to  pay  fare,  the  full  amount  of  fare 
so  paid  shall  be  returned  to  the  passenger. 

4.  Whenever  a  ticket  is  sold  without  teconise,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  same  shall  be  stated  in  writing 
by  the  passenger  at  the  time  of  snch  sale. 

Abticle  IX.—Arbarallon—Ooal: 

1.  All  cases  in  dispute,  whether  between  members  or  between  patrons  and  members,  shall  be 
assigned  directly  to  the  executive  committee,  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  from  whose  decision  the  right 
of  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  annual  convention. 

2.  Notice  of  appeal  must  be  given,  and  the  amount  involved  deposited  in  the  general  office  within 
20  days  from  recSpt  of  notice  of  the  finding. 

3.  A  member  falling  to  comply  within  the  specified  time  with  the  requirements  of  the  decision  of 
the  board  of  arbitration,  or  to  file  an  appeal,  shall  be  suspended  from  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  membership. 

4.  A  member  falling  to  pay  into  the  general  office,  within  3  days  after  notification  by  the  secretary, 
a  claim  or  balance  due  tms  association,  a  member,  or  patron,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension. 

6.  Amounts  so  paid  into  the  general  office  shall  be  subject  to  subsequent  adjustment,  as  provided 
for  in  the  first,  second,  and  thira  sections  of  this  article. 

6.  A  fee  of  $S  and  6  per  cent  of  the  award  shall  be  charged  against  the  loser  in  all  cases  of  members 
against  members  adjusted  by  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  of  patrons  against  members  where  the 
member  loses  the  case.  Provided,  that  should  the  respondent  before  trial  offer  to  pay  to  the  plaintiff, 
or  admit  his  liability  for,  a  part  of  the  claim,  and  the  board  should  find  an  award  for  said  amount  or 
less,  the  costs  shall  be  taxed  on  the  plaintiff.  In  case  of  appeal,  the  cost  for  the  same  to  a  member 
shall  be  an  additional  fee  of  (5  and  6  per  cent  of  the  award.  The  accumulated  charges  shall  be  paid 
by  the  member  losing  on  the  final  determination  of  the  case. 

7.  Rehraring  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case  decided  by  the  executive  committee  or  board  of  arbi- 
tration unless  the  amount  involved  is  deposited  in  the  general  office,  and  petition  filed  within  20  days 
from  receipt  of  notice  of  the  finding. 

8.  No  claim  of  member  against  member  shall  be  considered  by  the  board  unless  filed  in  the  general 
ofBce  within  1  year  from  date  of  the  transaction. 

Abticlk  X.-  MUdemeanori. 

1.  Any  transaction  between  a  member  an^  any  person  or  corporation  whereby  the  system  of  ticket 
brokerage  may  be  liable  to  Injury  or  degradation,  or  any  act  by  which  a  member  may  suffer  detriment 
in  his  social  or  financial  standing,  or  be  damaged  in  his  business,  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

2.  The  buying  or  selling  of  employees',  complimentary,  or  stock  passes  shall  be  considered  a 
misdemeanor. 

3.  The  attempt  by  a  member  to  secure  the  office  of  another  member,  or  to  cause  the  advancement 
of  his  rent,  shall  be  consideied  a  misdemeanor. 

4.  Any  violation  of  the  common  law  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  The  punishment  for  committing  a  misdemeanor  shall  be  by  reprimand,  fine  not  exceeding  tlOO, 
suspension,  any  one  or  all,  or  expulsion,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  committee.  If  the  offense 
is  of  such  character  as  to  cause  pecunlarv  damage  to  either  a  patron,  corporation,  or  member,  the 
executive  committee  may  also  require  sued  restitution  from  the  offender  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

*  *  •  «  *  «  • 

Article  Xll.—Noniniercotirte. 

1.  Ko  member  shall  have  any  transaction  of  any  character  whatever  pertaining  to  ticket  brokerage 
with  a  broker  not  a  member  of  this  association  nor  with  a  suspended  member.  The  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  this  law  shall  be,  (or  the  first  offense,  a  fine  of  t26;  for  the  second  offense,  a  fine  of  3&0; 
and  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense,  a  fine  of  tlOO. 

2.  A  member  joining  any  other  association  of  ticket  brokers  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  committee. 

Akticlk  Xlll.—OerUfleale  <\fmembanlUp. 

The  secretary  shall  Issue  to  every  member,  upon  payment  of  his  semiannual  dues,  a  certificate  of 
membership,  duly  attested,  which  certificate  shall  be  good  until  revoked  by  the  executive  committee. 

Article  XIV. — Lost,  tMen,  or/rauduleiU  irantporioiitn. 

A  member  receiving  information  of  any  lost,  found,  stolen,  or  fraudulent  tickets  or  passes  offered 
for  sale  shall  at  once  notify  the  secretary  (by  telegraph  if  the  case  Is  urgent),  who  shall  take  immedi- 
ate measures  to  protect  the  members,  the  railways,  or  parties  iutcrosted. 
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Akticle  XV. — AdverHHng. 

No  member  shall  lame  advertising  matter  discriminating  in  favor  nf  any  other  member  or  members. 

*  *  *  •  «  *  * 

Article  XIX. — Auociaiion  rate  book  and  correction  sheets. 

1.  The  association  rate  book  shall  be  Issued  semiannually,  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  secretary,  on 
the  Ist  day  of  the  months  of  May  and  November,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  Correction 
sheets  shall  be  Issued  semimonthly,  on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each  month,  between  the  Issuesof  the 
rate  book. 

2.  Members  shall  give  the  regular  flist-class  unlimited,  first-lass  limited,  and  seoond-claas  rates  to 
at  least  60  prominent  points,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Arxiclb  XXl.—AppaUt. 

1.  An  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  executive  committee  to  the  annual  convention, 
If  filed  wftli  the  secretary  within  30  days  after  notification. 

2.  When  a  fine  is  Imposed  and  an  appeal  taken,  the  amount  of  the  fine  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
general  ofilce. 

Article  XXII.— Quorum. 

A  quorum  for  business  at  the  annual  convention  shall  be  not  leas  than  25  meml>ers. 

"  Article  XXV.— Jiwoftwnci/. 
The  executive  omunittee  may  suspend  a  member  upon  proof  of  assignment  or  insolvonoy. 
ABTICI.E  XXVl.—Commiaee  on  hottUe  kgUlation. 

1.  The  committee  on  hostile  lufislatlon  shall  consist  of  one  member  of  the  association,  who  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  association  in  convention  assembled. 

2.  The  compensation  of  the  committeeman  shall  be  $2,S00  per  annum,  and  such  committeeman 
shall  be  at  the  service  of  the  association  during  the  entire  year.  This  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  look  after  hostile  legislation  in  any  of  the  States  or  in  Congress. 

8.  In  the  event  of  hostile  legislation  in  any  State,  the  members  In  such  State,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation,  shall  pay  60  per  cent  of  the  expense  incurred,  and 
the  association  shall  pay  50  per  cent. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  committee  on  hostile  legislation  to  submit  to  the  executive  committee 
each  month  a  report  of  the  expenses  Incurred. 

To  show  the  commission  now  careful  the  ofBcers  of  this  association  are  as  to 
the  character  of  those  seeking  membership,  and  to  admit  only  persons  of  unblem- 
iohed  repatation  and  kno^vIl  integrity,  I  snbmit  copies  of  our  application  and 
reference  blanks.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  the  mercantile  agencies  are 
called  upon  for  a  financial  report  upon  the  applicant.    [Beading:] 

AMERICAN  TICKET  BROKERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

AppHeatUm/or  membership. 

, ,  189—. 

The  undersigned  hereby  applies  for  membership  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  and 
makes  true  answers  to  the  following  questions,  or  others  that  may  be  asked  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee: 

1.  Individual  naille  of  applicant  for  membership?    (Give  full  name.) 

2.  Name  of  firm  under  which  business  will  be  conducted? 

3.  Give  exact  location  of  office:  City  of ,  county  of ,  State  of . 

4.  Will  any  person  or  persons  other  than  yourself  have  any  Interest  in  the  ticket-brokerage  businesB 
with  you?    (Jl  BO,  give  full  particulars  of  names  and  interests.) 

6.  what  other  business,  if  any.  Is  or  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  oince,and  by  whom? 

6.  What  other  business,  it  any,  do  you  intend  to  conduct  in  connection  with  the  tlcket-brokcmge 
business? 

7.  What  amount  of  money  (actual  cash)  will  you  now  put  into  the  ticket-brokerage  business? 

8.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association? 

9.  For  what  city  or  town  do  you  hold  membership?    (If  more  than  one,  name  them.) 

10.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  this  asoclation? 

11.  Do  yon  belong  to  any  other  assi)clation  of  ticket  brokers?    (If  so,  give  name  of  it.) 

12.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  the  ticket-brokerage  business? 

13.  At  what  point?    (If  more  than  one,  name  places  and  length  of  time  in  each.) 

14.  What  was  your  business  or  occupation  immediately  preceding  your  present  one,  and  on  what 
account  did  yon  leave  it? 

15.  WhatisyouTpresentoccupation,be8lde8thetlcket-brokeragebU8lness?  (y  more  than  one,  name 
them. 

18.  Where  were  you  bom? 

17.  When? 

18.  How  long  did  you  reside  In  your  native  place? 

19.  Marired  or  single? 

20.  Have  you  ever  been  bankrupt  or  Insolvent? 

21.  Did  you  ever  compound  with  your  creditors? 

22.  If  so,  state  whether  now  discharged,  and  in  what  manner. 

23.  Give  particulars  and  amount  of  any  debt  or  liability  you  are  under,  and  state  if  you  are  indoiser 
or  surety  for  anyone,  jointly  or  individually,  and  to  what  extent. 

24.  What  resources.  If  any,  have  you  outside  of  your  Investment  in  the  ticket-brokerage  bu«ine8.s? 

25.  If  encumbered,  state  now  and  to  what  extent. 

'M.  Give  names  and  addresses  of  one  banker  and  two  merchaiiix  to  whom  you  can  refer. 
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27.  Give  names  and  addreesea  of  three  members  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Aasoclatlon  to 
whomyou  can  refer. 

28.  Have  you  read  the  constitatlon  and  by-lawi  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Aasoclation? 

29.  Do  you  assent  to  Its  provisions  and  agree  to  be  bound  thereby? 

30.  Do  yon  understand  and  agree  that  any  false  statement  or  any  misrepresentation  In  answering 
any  of  the  foregoing  questions,  or  any  others  relating  to  them,  renders  any  membership  obtained 
upon  this  application  null  and  void? 

31.  (Applicant  will  sign  here.) 

NOTE  lO  APPUCANTS. 

Each  and  every  question  must  be  fully  answered,  and  full  luune  given  wherever  indicated,  failure 
to  do  so  will  delay  the  application. 

No  alterations  or  erasures  will  be  permitted. 

The  information  required  in  this  application  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  executive  committee  alone 
and  Is  strictly  confidential.  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  membership,  and, 
as  It  is  verified  from  other  sources,  it  Is  expected  that  applicants  will  make  their  answers  as  complete 
and  specific  as  possible. 

To  be  fled  at  the  general  office. 

No.  of  application, .  No.  of  membership, . 

Application  published  in  correction  sheet  Nos. . 

ClaaB .    Initiation  fee  received,  $ .    Date  received, ,  18—. 

R.  O.  Don  li  Co.'s  report,  dated ,  18—,  attached. 

The  applicant  is  required  to  give  the  names  of  three  ticket  brokers  as  a  refer- 
ence.   iSie  following  reference  blank  is  sent  to  those  ticket  brokers  (reading): 

THE  AMERICAN  TICKET  BROKEK8'   ASSOCIATION. 

Member' t  reference  blank. 
[Confidential.] 


DBAS  Sib:  H ,  of ,  is  an  applicant  for  admission  to  this  association  at ,  and 

refers  to  yon  for  recommendation.  It  is  understood  this  reference  does  not  imply  an  extended 
acquaintance  or  an  expected  Indorsement,  but  Is  simply  to  enable  the  executive  committee  to  secure 
as  complete  Information  as  possible  concerning  the  character  of  the  applicant. 

Will  you  therefore  please  fill  up  the  subjoined  blanlcs  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  return  to 
the  general  office? 
Respectfully, 

><ecretary  <tf  ExeaMve  Oommiiiee. 
(Date  here) ,  1896. 

1.  How  long  have  you  known  the  applicant? 

2.  What  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dealings  you  have  had  with  him? 

5.  Has  he  always  been  prompt  in  remitting? 

4.  To  what  extent  would  you  be  willing  to  credit  him  in  an  ordinary  open  account? 

'6.  Ulve  a  general  summary  of  your  knowle<lKe  of  the  applicant  and  your  estimate  of  his  cliaracter. 

6.  Undersuindlng  the  lilgn  standard  of  membership  sought  to  be  maintained  by  this  association,  do 
you,  on  the  basis  of  your  knowledge,  recommend  the  applicant  for  admission? 

(Signed) . 

This  is  the  reference  blank  sent  to  bankers  and  merchants,  etc.,  that  are  tisedas 
references  (reading): 

AMERICAN  TICKET  BROKERS'    AS80<:IATI0N. 

Stference  blank. 

[Confidential.]  ' 


Dear  Sir: ,  of ,  is  an  applicant  for  membership  in  this  association  at ,  and 

refers  to  you  for  testimony  as  to  his  character  and  commercial  integrity.  A  reply  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions  is  requested  at  your  earliest  convenience,  for  the  information  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee only,  with  the  understanaing  that  your  answers  will  be  held  strictly  private  and  confidential, 
and  that  they  are  not  to  make  you  in  any  way  responsible. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  assiociation  to  admitonly  those  of  good  cluiracter  and  commercial  integrity,  with 
sufficient  judgment  to  enter  into  no  contracts  which  they  are  not  reasonably  willing  and  able  to  fill, 
and  these  qualities  weigh  more  with  the  committee  than  abundant  capital  in  unscrupulous  and 
doubtful  hands. 

Very  respectfully,  , 

Secretary  qf  the  Executive  Omnmiltee. 
(Date  here) ,  189—. 

1.  How  long  have  you  known  the  above-named  applicant? 

2.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  character  and  commercial  integrity? 

3.  Are  you  related  to  him  tnrough  .  mily  ties? 

4.  Where  has  he  been  located  since  you  nave  known  him? 

6.  In  what  businesH  has  he  been  engaged  since  you  have  known  him? 

6.  Has  be,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  been  suspected  of  fraud,  dishonorable  or  Improper  conduct,  or 
of  being  addicted  to  gambling,  speculating,  or  drinking? 

7.  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  any  unsettled  debts  or  claims? 

8.  Has  he  been  prompt  in  settling  his  current  expenses  or  other  debts? 

9.  Has  he  ever  been  dismissed  from  any  eltiiatlun  or  engagement? 

10.  If  so,  under  what  circumstances? 

11.  Has  he  been  extravagant  in  his  habits  or  lived  beyond  his  means  at  any  time? 

12.  Have  his  associates  been  persons  of  good  character  and  habits? 

13.  With  this  understanding  of  what  is  sought,  do  you  recommend  the  applicant  a.i  a  proper  subject 
for  membership? 

(Sign  here) 
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Education  in  a  ticket  broker's  office  is  a  very  common  stepping  stone  to  employ- 
ment in  the  passenger  departments  of  railways.  Several  prominent  railroad  men 
holding  very  high  positions  to-day  received  their  first  education  in  the  railway 
ticket  business  behind  a  broker's  counter. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  been  a  ticket  broker  does  not  act  as  a  bar  against  his 
securing  a  place  of  trust  and  responsibility  with  railways,  quite  the  contrary 
being  the  fact. 

While  our  association  holds  all  members  to  a  strict  accountability  for  their  acts, 
we  unfortunately  can  not  control  everv  person  who  chooses  to  go  into  the  ticket 
business.  There  are  renegade  ticket  brokers  just  as  there  are  ras6ally  men  in 
every  calling.  The  buzzard  and  the  ticket  crook  will  operate  in  spite  of  us  and 
of  the  law,  and  an  antiscalping  law  would  be  no  check  to  this  character  of 
offenders. 

Our  association  recently  made  the  following  offer  of  reward  for  the  ax>prehen- 
sion  of  persons  who  do  a  dishonorable  business  in  the  manipulation  of  railroad 
tickets  [reading]: 

Ambbican  Ticket  Bbokeks'  Association,  Pbbsidxnt's  OFncB, 

m.  Loutt,  Mo.,  December  IS,  19C0. 

Five  hundred  doUar»  reward. 

Announcement  haTing  been  made  that  the  Association  of  Ociieral  I>assenger  Agents  hasappolnted 
a  committee  witli  power  to  proceed  tu  prosecute  persons  wbo  may  be  guilty  of  the  forgery  of  railway 
tickets  or  the  criminal  manipulation  oi  passage  tickets,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Axaeilcan  Ticket 
Broken'  Association  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  movement. 

If  it  is  true,  Hs  claimed  by  these  passenger  men,  that  there  are  ticket  brokers  who  are  engaged  in 
criminal  practices,  the  sooner  such  persons  are  in  prison  the  better  for  the  railways,  the  traveling 
public,  and  all  honest  men  engaged  in  the  ticket  buaness. 

With  an  earnest  desire  to  assist  in  clearing  the  country  of  erery  disreputable  character  engaged  in 
handling  rallwav  tickets,  I  am  authorized,  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Xasocl- 
ation,  to  make  toe  following  offer: 

For  the  arrest  and  conviction,  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  of  any  member  of  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association  who  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  forging  a  railway  ticket,  or  who  has  changed 
the  destination  of  a  railway  ticket  with  intent  to  defraud,  we  will  pay  thesumofjlre  hundred  dollart. 

For  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  ticket  broker  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  American  Ticket 
Brokers'  Association,  who  is  guilty  of  forging  railway  tickets,  or  changing  the  destination  on  a  rail- 
way ticket  with  intent  to  defraud,  we  will  pay  the  sum  of  too  hundred  doUare. 

SiHON  Steinbb,  President, 
For  the  Ameriran  Ticket  Brokers'  Association. 

This  offer  of  reward  has  been  very  generally  circulated,  and  with  the  reward 
circular  a  copy  of  the  following  letter  of  our  secretary  was  mailed  to  every  broker 
in  the  TTnited  States  [reading] : 

AHERiCAN  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  General  OmcK, 

JjOuUviUe,  Ky,  Deeember-JU),  1900. 

[Reward  circulars.] 

To  ticket  brokert: 

You  are  earnestly  requested  to  secure  the  publication  of  the  inclo«cd  circular  in  as  many  of  your 
local  papers  as  possible. 

In  oflmng  this  reward  for  the  pro,<>ecutlon  and  conviction  of  ticket  swindlers,  the  American  Ticket 
BrokeTB*  Association  proposes  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  slanderous  stories  constantly  put  in  cir- 
culation by  certain  railway  officials— to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  general  practice  with  ticket  broken 
to  forge  and  alter  railway  tickets — are  infamous  falsehoods,  invented  and  circulated  for  the  express 
purpose  of  creating  a  public  feeling  against  ticket  brokerage  and  to  so  frighten  timid  travelere  that 
they  will  buy  direct  at  the  veirious  company  offices,  instead  of  making  a  saving  by  patronizing 
broken. 

This  circular  Is  also  intended  as  a  warning  to  any  ticket  broker  who  may  be  tempted  to  dishonest 

Eractices  that  the  association  is  in  deadly  earnest  and  will  spare  neither  energy  nor  money  to  put 
im  out  of  the  calling  he  has  disgraced. 

The  honest  and  reliable  broker  can  not  afford  to  have  reproach  ca.st  upon  his  calling  by  the  nuically 
transactions  of  any  crook  who  may  put  out  a  sign  as  o  ticket  broker  and  profit  by  swindling  those 
who  from  previous  experience  have  reason  to  expect  honorable  treutment  at  any  ticket  broker's 
counter.  I^o  the  end  that  the  business  may  be  purified  of  all  unworthy  characters,  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association  now  asks,  and  confidently  expects  to  receive,  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
every  honorable  person  in  the  business. 
By  order  of  the  executive  committee: 

W.  B.  Caktkk,  Secretary. 

EFFECT  ON   PASSENOEK  TRAVEL,,  INTERSTATE   AND  INTRASTATE. 

As  passenger  travel  is  always  stimulated  by  reductions  from  ordinary  fare,  I 
should  say  that  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  is  to  increase  travel,  both  local  and 
interstate. 
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BROKERAQE  SUPPORTED   AND  ENCOUBAOED  BT  RAILROADS. 

Tte  growth  and  development  of  ticket  brokerage  to  the  immense  proportions 
it  assumed  from  about  1876  to  1896  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  direct  encour- 
agement and  supiwrt  of  railways.  Kearly  every  railroad  of  importance  employed 
brokers ;  and  when  they  could  not  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  estaDlisned 
ofiQces,  new  offices  were  opened.  ' 

When  I  became  a  ticket  broker,  19  years  ago,  I  started  out  with  the  regular 
issues  of  S  lines  of  railways  and  in  the  foUowing  years  de^t  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  kll  the  great  Imes  that  looked  to  Detroit  for  business.  My  experience 
is  similar  to  that  of  brokers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  using  brokers  by  railway  lines  is  no  doubt  to  get  comi>etitive 
business  which  they  are  unable  to  reach  by  ordinary  means. 

Brokers  who  have  been  long  established  control  a  large  trade  that  can  be 
influenced  bv  reduced  fares.  New  lines,  desiring  quick  in&odaction  to  the  pub- 
lic, commonly  place  tickets  with  brokers.  After  tneir  purpose  is  accomplished 
and  their  trade  is  built  up  to  the  desired  magnitude,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  these 
lines  to  join  the  hue  and  cry  against  the  very  source  of  their  snccess. 

The  weaker  lines,  failing  to  secure  a  living  share  of  passenger  traffic,  frequently 
find  that  their  only  means  of  escaping  the  receiver  is  to  call  in  the  help  of  the 
ticket  broker.  With  correspondents  in  every  part  of  this  great  country,  it  is  not 
difficult  for  ticket  brokers  to  quickly  influence  a  larg^  passenger  trs^c  over  any 
line  where  the  cost  of  tickets  is  sufficiently  low. 

STATE  LAWS  PBOHIBITINa  TICKET  BBOKERAQB. 

With  the  concentration  of  railway  interests,  the  forming  of  pools  and  traffic 
associations,  a  system  of  persepution  was  inaugurated  against  ticket  brokers. 

The  leg^ifilatures  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  nave  been  solicited  time  and  again 
to  pass  "  antiscalping "  laws.  In  but  10  States  have  the  opponents  of  brokers 
succeeded  in  passing  bills  of  this  character.  In  2  of  theae  States  the  law  has 
since  been  declared  unconstitutional.  After  years  of  the  most  strenuous  effort 
our  enemies  have  but  8  States  to  their  credit,  while  the  rest  (some  37)  are  clear 
from  laws  so  antagonistic  to  all  rules  of  right  and  justice.  In  the  8  States  the 
law  is  so  extremely  obnoxious  t)  the  public  that  it  is  entirely  inoperative  except 
in  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia. 

In  Congress  the  fight  has  raged  for  a  dozen  years.  Four  years  ago  for  the  first 
time,  after  repeated  failures,  tne  advocates  of  this  bill  secured  its  passage  in  the 
House,  but  it  failed  of  consideration  in  the  Senate.  Two  years  ago  the  bill  was 
again  voted  upon  in  the  House  and  won  by  a  vote  of  119  to  101,  but  ag^ain  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  vote  upon  the  bill. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  times  selected  to  pass  "  antiscalping"  bills 
in  Congress  were  directly  after  Congressional  elections.  The  bill  is  very  unpopu- 
lar with  the  people,  and  the  Congressman  who  would  vote  for  it  stood  the  chance 
of  losing  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  his  constituents. 

Our  opponente  have  claimed  some  881  newspapers  as  opposed  to  ticket  scalping;. 
I  have  not  the  statistics — ^but  they  are  easily  obtainable — of  the  vast  number  of 
newspapers  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and  if  only  881  of  the  entire  number 
advocate  an  antiscalping  law,  it  certainly  does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  propo- 
sition. The  articles  in  these  papers,  as  shown  by  the  clipping  bureaus,  were 
nearly  all  from  the  same  pen,  it  having  frequently  occurred  that  the  same  article 
would  appear  as  an  editorial  expression  simultaneously  in  40  or  50  papers. 

To  show  how  the  independent  press  views  this  subject  I  will  i"ead  you  a  few 
clippings  from  editorial  opinions  in  papers  representing  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  [Reading] : 

[Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  £veniii(r  News,  February  2, 1897.] 

Congressman  Poole  Is  being  flooded  with  telegrams  from  business  men  In  Syraoose  to  oppose  Con- 
gressman Sherman's  bill  pronibiting,  except  under  restrictions,  the  resale  of  special  rate  tlcaets  over 
the  railroads.  The  bill  is  clearly  against  the  interests  of  the  people,  although  It  may  have  some 
desiiable  f eattiTes.    Congrem  will  do  well  to  "goslow"  on  this  matter;  It  has  a  suspicious  parental. 

[The  Denver  Republican,  February  9, 1897.] 

THK  SCALPKRS  AND  THK   RAILROADS. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  which  yesterday  decided  to  postpone 
action  on  the  so-called  antlsoalper  bill,  at  least  until  the  next  session,  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  the 
railroad  managers  who  were  eagerly  clamoring  for  protection  from  the  ticket  brokers.  The  decision 
of  the  committee  Is,  In  effect,  t£at  the  railroads  should  come  before  Congress  with  clean  hands. 
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They  have  done  all  they  could  to  defeat,  nullify,  and  overthrow  the  interstate-commerce  law  and 
lire  atlll  evading  and  defeating  its  provisions  in  every  way  possible.  They  are  unwilling  to  allow  any 
protection  to  be  granted  to  the  public  and  still  demand  toat  they  themselves  be  protected  from  the 
ticket  brokers  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  which  they  themselves  condemn; 

While  the  ticket  brokerage  system  may  be  an  evil  in  principle,  it  is  not  practically  the  only  avenue 
by  which  the  public  is  able  to  profit  by  the  competition  between  the  railroads,  when  the  railroads 
quit  oomoining  and  abandon  underhand  methooB  there  will  be  small  need  for  abolishing  scalping. 

[The  World-Herald  (Omaha),  February  10, 1897.] 

SCALPKD  THK  ANTI80ALPEII8. 

The  antiscalplng  bill  has  bee»  laid  to  rest  by  the  Senate,  and  the  railroad  lobby  that  had  it  in  ehane 
has  turned  Its  attention  to  other  things.  It  became  evident  that  the  House  would  not  sanction  the 
measure  when  it  came  from  the  Senate,  so  the  Senate  committee  quietly  gave  it  its  quietus.  There 
never  was  any  real  reason  why  such  a  bill  should  be  Introduced  into  the  National  Legislature,  and 
the  only  possible  excuse  for  its  Introduction  may  be  found  in  the  attack  made  upon  ticket  brokers  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Had  the  proposed  antiscalping  bill  become 
a  law,  it  would  have  served  to  throw  further  restrictions  around  travel,  and  there  are  enough  of  these 
at  the  present  time.  A  railroad  ticket  belongs  to  the  purchaser,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  prohibited  from  selling  it  if  he  concluded  not  to  Qse  it  or  any  portion  of  it.  To 
prohibit  him  from  doing  this  would  be  about  as  sensible  as  prohibiting  a  man  from  selling  some  fur- 
niture for  which  he  hsid  no  use  to  .a  second-hand  dealer.  The  antiscalping  bill  bad  its  origin  in  a 
deatte  upon  the  part  of  paasenger-trafBc  managers  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  traveling  public 
and  force  it  to  yield  to  the  exactions  of  passenger  pools. 

[Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  January  23, 1897.] 

KepresentattTeSherman'sbiU  to  prohibit  by  severe  penalty  the  sale  of  railroad  tickets  by  "  scalpels" 
ooght  to  be  "  killed."  A  railroad  ticket,  paid  for  at  a  certain  rate  per  mile,  ought  to  be  good  until  It 
is  used,  no  matter  by  whom  used,  if  It  has  been  fairly  bought.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Major  Poole 
will  vote  against  the  bill.    It  is  a  railroad  job. 

[Chicago  Evening  Journal,  February  6, 1887.] 
ABOUSHINO  SCALPIKO  TO  PBOTKCT  TaS  PDBUC. 

The  Tribime  has  made  a  few  mistakes  in  its  efforts  to  aid  in  abolishing  the  traillc  in  railroad  tickets. 
It  says  the  Sherman  bill,  making  the  operation  familiarly  known  as  "scalping"  a  penitentiary 
offense,  is  in  the  interests  of  public  morality,  public  convenience,  and  fair  treatment.  Not  one  of ' 
these  statements  is  correct.  The  public  morals  nave  not  been  undermined  by  the  liberty  to  buv  and 
sell  property.  The  public  convenience  has  not  been  sacrificed;  if  it  had  been,  the  business  would  not 
have  continued  24  hours.  And  certainly  there  la  nothing  unfair  about  being  able  to  get  your  money 
back  on  a  ticket  when  you  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  privilege  you  have  purchased. 

The  consideration  of  morality  is  a  queer  point  to  raise  in  the  Interests  of  the  railroads.  The  com- 
panies' agents  have,  however,  succeeded  In  making  the  Baptist  Young  People's  Society  believe  there 
18  something  immoral  in  selling  property  if  you  have  bought  that  property  from  a  railroad  company 
which  has  an  interest  in  extending  its  control  over  it  after  it  has  passed  beyond  the  railroad's  owner- 
ship, and  the  statement  of  the  society  la  cited  by  the  Tribune  to  show  how  Immoral  the  practice  Is, 
though  no  account  is  given  of  how  the  society  arrived  at  Its  conclusion. 

When  a  railroad  sells  a  round-trip  ticket  it  would  rather  have  the  return  portion  lapse.  Where  the 
holder  seeks  to  have  it  redeemed  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  is  often  computed,  and  he  is  lucky  If  be 
doesn't  find  he  really  owes  the  company.  The  offer  to  redeem  means  little,  and  the  only  way  to  get 
fair  treatment  Is  to  sell  the  unused  portion  of  the  ticket  to  a  broker. 

ExtenalTe  privileges  are  given  railroads  to  secure  competition  between  them.  They  accept  the 
people's  property  and  form  pools.  These  pools  kill  competition  and  are  unlawful.  Some  of  the 
weaker  lines  keep  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  violating  the  unlawful  contract  and  giving  large  numbers 
of  their  tickets  to  brokers  to  dispose  of.  In  this  way  the  people  get  some  of  the  advantage  of  the 
competition  the  pooling  agreement  seeks  unlawfully  to  Kill.  Anvthing  violent,  or  vidons,  or  criminal, 
or  unlawful  In  thisf  The  Sherman  bUl  not  only  attempts  to  deprive  a  large  number  of  citizens  oi 
their  means  of  livelihood,  but  to  cut  off  the  public  from  a  convenient  and  lawful  and  perfectly  moral 
way  of  getting  its  rights  from  the  railroad  companies,  which  seek  to  withhold  them.  The  lobby  of 
30  lawyers  the  companies  sent  to  Washington  to  rush  the  bill  through  without  giving  the  biokcoB  a 
chance  to  present  their  side  of  the  case  deserves  ignominious  defeat. 

[Addison  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser.] 

AN  EVIL  TENDINCY. 

Legislative  lunacy  is  an  appropriate  name  for  7hat  is  troubling  some  of  our  lawmakers.  A  bill 
lately  introduced  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  is  an  illustration  of  that  malady.  The  author  of 
this  measure  seems  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  his  name  immortal. 

The  milk  of  the  coooanut  is  compressed  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  bill.  The  second 
section  forbids  any  person,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  condition  or  circumstances,  from  selling  or  in 
any  way  disposing  of  a  railroad  ticket  or  niileage  book,  except  by  gift,  and  the  third  section  imposes 
a  penalty  oifl.OOO and  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year  for  a  violation  thereof. 

Have  ralliDsid  companies  becomeso  helpless  that  they  need  to  call  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  order  to  save  themselves  irom  the  burden  of  carrying  a  poor  man  for  the 
same  price  they  have  contracted  to  carry  a  rich  man? 

Such  legislation',  though  generally  couched  in  language  intended  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  Its 
true  Intent,  is  but  an  effort  to  aid  rich  and  powerful  corporations  to  reap  a  reward  at  the  expense  of 
the  common  people. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  those  who  do  the  bidding  of  the  corporations  and  disregard  the 
Interest  of  their  constituents,  whose  votes  elevated  them  to  a  position  oi  power,  will  meet  the  con- 
demnation they  so  richly  merit. 

Public  sentiment  and  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  present  Congress  may  be  trusted  to 
stamp  oQt  any  such  measure  as  the  one  propo-sed. 
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[Toledo  (Ohio)  Commercial,  Febnury  8, 1897.] 

Some  of  the  railway  paoienger  amenta  express  little  hope  of  the  pa»ac;e  of  antiacalping  bill.  The 
measure  la  one  of  claas,  directed  against  special  Interests,  that  should  not  become  a  law. 

[Staunton  (Va.)  Argus,  February  9, 1897.] 

CHOKI  OFF  THIS  BILL. 

•  The  people  at  large  have  not  asked  and  do  not  want  such  a  law.  It  was  conceived  and  Is  being 
worked  by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  companies,  and  the  true  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  the  people  should  vote  It  down  in  whatever  form  it  la  presented.  All  classes  would  suffer  from 
■uch  a  law  save  the  wealthy.  The  merchant,  the  commercial  traveler,  the  artisan,  the  laborer,  and 
middleclassesgenerally  recognize  and  appreciate  theaaving  made  them  through  ticket  brokerage. 
It  means  a  day's  wages  to  many  in  these  tight  times.  A  constitutional  question  arises  here— whether 
deolaiing  a  choeeu  vocation  to  be  illegal  la  not  destroying  a  vested  right. 

[Dally  Times-Herald  (Dallas,  Tex.),  February  2, 1897.] 

THK  "SAILBOAD  SCALPBKS"   B^LL. 

There  la  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  r^^ulate  commerce^'  and  which  has  been 
reported  favorably  by  the  Commltte  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  object  of  the  bill  Is 
to  prohibit  the  buonesa  of  scalping  railroad  tickets  and  to  punish  the  party  who  undertakes  such 
business. 

Outside  of  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure  arises  that  of  the  expediency  and 
the  justice  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The  business  of  the  scalpers  would  seem  to  be  as  legitimate 
as  any  other  avocation.  It  is  true  that  round-trip  tickets,  mileage  tickets,  excureion  tickets,  and  the 
like  are  sold  by  the  railway  companies  at  a  discount  under  certain  conditions,  but  to  make  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  seller  of  the  unused  transportation  guilty  of  a  crime  is  not  only  going  too  far,  but 
would  be  shamefully  oppressive  and  outrageously  violative  of  justice.  The  baker,  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  the  restaurateur,  and  other  people  and  firms  and  corporate  bodies  do  frequently  issue  return 
tickets,  coupons,  etc.  They  have  and  set  a  price  upon  their  property  thus  sold  In  lump;  they  receive 
the  spot  cash  for  the  same,  while  the  purchaser  takes  all  the  chances  of  loss,  in  its  manifold  ways.  It 
is  a  neutrality  of  contract  in  one  sense,  and  yet  it  is  in  many  respects  a  one-aided  affair  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  buyer  never  gets  value  received  unless  and  until  all  those  chances  have  been  removed 
by  the  possession  or  use  of  the  property.  In  the  matter  of  travel  the  buyer  of  transportation  assumes 
numberless  risks.  Now,  to  at  all  equalize  the  matter,  It  Is  but  right  that  the  seller,  that  the  railway 
company,  in  the  special  subject  now  under  review,  should  honor  this  obligation  to  furnish  that  which 
was  bought  and  paid  for,  wnenever  presented.  A  bank  note  goes  out  upon  the  world,  and  if  A  pre- 
sents the  one-half  of  it  and  B  the  identified  other  one-half,  each  should  receive  the  quantum  due  to 
each.  And  so  with  a  transportation  ticket;  if  A  uses  it  to  a  certain  extent,  to  one  point,  B  should  in 
all  justice  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  returning. 

nom  another  point  of  view,  the  convenience  and  the  saving  to  thousands  of  travelers,  on  whom  It 
is  incumbent  to  economize  every  dime.  Is  a  matter  that  deserves  consideration.  The  richer  classes 
and  the  favored  ones  can  better  afford  to  expend  more,  and  buy  at  first  hands  if  they  choose,  but  to 
the  poorer  these  cut  rates  are  boons,  whUe  to  those  who  sell  there  is  just  that  much  saved. 

And  yet,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  it  is  proposed  that  the  great  National  Congress,  supposed  to 
represent  the  people,  should  Indulge  in  such  legislation  as  to  make  a  citizen  guilty  of  a  crime  with 
penltentiaiy  punishment  simply  because  he  sells  or  buys  an  unused  transportation  ticket.  It  would 
seem  that  where  the  companies  receive  their  quid  pro  quo  In  advance  and  have  fully  protected  them- 
selves, the  legislation  should  rather  be  for  the  protection  of  the  feebler  Individual  In  getting  back.  In 
some  shape,  what  he  has  paid  for,  since  he,  at  least,  has  obtained  nothing  under  false  promises. 

There  are  articles  of  a 'similar  nattire,  many  of  them  very  strong,  from  the 
Piqtia,  Ohio,  Morning  Dispatch;  Meadville,  Pa.,  Messenger;  Chicago  Evening 
Jonmal;  Kansas  City  Star;  Syracnse,  N.  Y.,  Evening  Herald;  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune;  Arkansas  Gazette;  CTharleston,  S.  C,  Post;  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 
Daily  Sentinel;  Detroit  Evening  News;  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  Herald;  Buffalo 
Evening  News;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  News;  Dallas,  Tex.,  Herald-Times;  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Morning  Herald;  White  Biver  Junction, 
Vt.,  Landmark;  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  Courier- Journal;  Omaha  World-Herald;  Chat- 
tanooga Times;  Duluth  Evening  Herald;  Duluth  News  Tribune;  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer;  Denver  Republican;  Wheeling  Register;  Sioux  City  Journal;  Bichmond 
State;  Cleveland  Leader;  Boanoke.Va.,  Tunes;  Baltimore  Morning  Herald;  New 
York  World;  St.  Louis  Star,  and  from  other  newspapers  all  over  tne  country.  I 
will  simply  file  the  printed  copy,  because  I  would  weary  the  commission  by  the 
repetition  of  these  ideas. 

Perhaijts  the  strongest  factor  the  advocates  of  the  antiscalping  laws  have  had 
to  contend  with  is  the  intense  opposition  to  laws  of  this  character  evidenced 
1^  the  g^eat  masses  of  the  people  and  especially  by  societies  of  organized  labor. 

I  have  here  a  pam];>hlet  published  in  1898,  when  this  subject  was  imder  discus- 
sion in  Congress,  giving  the  protests  from  legislatures,  traveling  men's  societies, 
and,  I  might  say,  almost  every  labor  oivanization  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  distinctively  rs&oad  organizations.  I  recall  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  railway  labor  organizations.  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  by  accident.  I  said  to  him.  AVhy  did  your  people  pass  that 
resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  the  antiscalping  bill?    He  colored  and  said: 
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"  Well,  the  conductors  asked  us  to  do  it. "  After  some  little  conversation  he  hronght 
his  fist  down  npon  my  connter  and  said:  "  When  I  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  that 
ticket  is  mine  and  I  have  got  a  right  to  do  what  I  please  with  it." 

And  although  these  railroad  organizations  have  passed  resolutions  of  that  Mnd, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  individual* member,  who-  has  given  the  subject 
any  thought,  who  does  not  believe  that  when  he  buys  any  railroad  ticket  he  has 
a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  it. 

S,  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  names  of  the  labor  organizations? — A.  I 
g^ve  you  some  specially.  The  American*  Federation  of  Labor,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  very  nearly  a  million  at  the  present  time,  I  think — they  claim  to  repre- 
sent 2.000,000— have  at  their  four  last  annual  conventions  condemned  this  oill 
in  every  shape.  1  will  gfive  you  a  specimen.  Two  years  ago  in  Detroit  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  passed  the  following  resolution  [Reading] : 

Whereas  one  of  the  first  bills  introduced  in  the  present,  the  Fifty-fourth,  Congress  is  a  measure 
known  as  an  *'  antlscalping  "  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  heavy  fine 
and  Imprisonment  for  any  person  other  than  an  ag:ent  authorized  by  a  transportation  company  to 
■ell  a  passafe  ticket,  or  for  any  person  to  buy  a  ticket  except  from  such  agent;  and 

Wheleas  bills  of  similar  character  have  been  before  Congress  nearly  every  session  for  the  post  10 
years,  urged  solely  by  the  great  trusts  and  illegal  trafdc  associations  and  kindred  Interests,  and  have 
lalled  of  nnal  passage  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  UnltM  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  are  still  many  staunch  champions  of  right  who  have  listened  to^he  unanimous  protest  of 
organized  labor  and  fought  loyally  for  the  liberty  and  property  rights  of  the  common  people:  There- 
fore be  it 

Betolvcd,  That  the  American  Federation  of  lAbor,  in  this  its  nineteenth  annual  convention  assem- 
bled, hereby  reaffirms  the  resolutions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  conventions  denouncing 
"antlscalping"  legislation,  and  we  now  call  upon  all  United  States  Senators  and  members  of  Con- 
gress who  place  the  rights  and  best  interests  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  before  that  of  trusts, 
corporations,  and  monopolies  to  bury  this  infamous  bill,  and  others  of  like  character,  in  an  oblivion 
BO  deep  that  there  will  be  for  it  hereafter  no  resurrection. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  federation,  in  Louisville,  in  December,  1900,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted.    This  is  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  [reading] : 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  January  18, 1901. 
To  whom  it  may  concern:  t 

This  Is  to  certify  that  at  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Laborthe 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

•  Whereas  the  so-called  "antlscalping"  bill,  which  has  been  denounced  by  resolutions  in  the  three 
last  annual  conventtonsof  this  organization,  is  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  both  Houses  of  Congress;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  this  its  twentieth  annual  session  assembled, 
again  declares  unalterable  opposition  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  bill. 

Beiolved,  That  the  members  of  our  legislative  committee  be,  and  are  hereby,  instructed  to  oppose, 
by  all  honorable  means,  the  passage  by  Congress  of  this  bill,  or  any  other  bill  embodying  the  same 
principles. 

Frank  Mobbisok,  Secretary  A.  F.qfL. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  met  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Novemoer  18-17, 1900,  adopted  the  following  resolution  [reading] : 

Whereas  the  soKsilled  antlscalping  bill  was  introduced  into  both  Houses  in  the  present  session  of 
this,  the  Fifty.slxth,  Congress;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  proposes  to  make  criminal  and  punish  by  heavy  flne  and  imprisonment  the  act  of 
selling  a  railway  ticket  unless  the  party  so  selling  nas  written  authority  from  a  corporation  control- 
ling railways;  and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  convert  an  Innocent  act  Into  a  new  crime  or  take  from 
the  citizen  his  liberty  And  rights  of  property  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  Invest  corporations 
with  a  sovereign  and  oppresave  power,  strip  the  State  of  jurisdiction,  and  confer  it  upon  the  Federal 
courts:  Therefore  be  It 

Senlved,  That  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  general  convention  assembled  denounces  this 
bill  as  a  strictly  corporation  measure,  designed  to  throttle  competition,  make  easy  the  maintenance 
of  pool  and  illegal  traffic  associations  and  combinations,  and  to  force  those  who  pay  railway  fares  to 
submit  to  the  prices  fixed  by  these  trusts. 

Setolved,  That  we  hereby  enter  an  earnest  and  emphatic  protest  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  or 
any  other  measure  embodying  the  same  principles,  and  urge  all  members  of  Congress  who  d«dre 
to  truly  represent  the  people  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  prevent  a  measure  so  antagonistic  to  iJl  right 
and  Justice  from  becoming  a  law. 

Baolved,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to  mail  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each 
member  of  Congress. 

The  National  Building  Trades  Council  of  America,  in  convention  at  Milwaukee, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  January  12,  1900  [reading]: 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  following  Isa  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  National 

Building  Trades  Council  of  America  January  12,  while  assembled  in  annual  convention  at  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Oear,  of  Iowa,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Con- 

man  Sherman,  of  New  York,  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  measures  known  as  "antiscalp- 

'  bills;  and 

hereas  the  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  abolish .  through  the  Federal  courts,  the  business  of  offices 
selling  railway  passage  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  and  force  upon  all  who  travel  and  pay  their  fare  the 
rates  nzed  by  Illegal  pools  and  traffic  associations;  and 
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Whereas  tbeso  bills  provide  a  heavy  line  and  Imprisonment  for  any  person  to  sell  a  railway  ticlcet 
unless  he  has  a  certificate  of  authority  from  a  transportation  company,  thus  conferring  upon  corpo- 
rations a  sovereign  power:  Therefore,  bo  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Building  Trades  Council,  in  this  its  annual  convention  assembled, 
declare  these  bills  to  be  trust  measures  of  the  most  oflensive  character;  that  it  is  claas  legislation, 
and  a  dangerous  menace  to  the  liberty  of  American  citizens  and  to  individual  property  rights. 

iieaoioed.  That  wc  request  111  labor  organizations  and  kindred  interests  to  unite  wlu  us  in  uiglnc 
npon  Congress  the  intense  opposition  to  this  obnoxious  trust  measure  felt  by  tlie  wag&«amets  <n 
America. 

Setolved,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  to  mail  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
each  member  of  this  tlie  Fifty-sixth  Congreas. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  STEiNBise,  Oeneral  Secretary-n^atttrer. 

The  printers  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  great  labor  organizations  of  this  country  have 
adopted  similar  resolutions. 

Now  I  wish  to  refer  to  matters  and  statements  that  have  been  made  before 
this  commission.  In  looking  over  the  testimony  of  several  distinguished  raUroad 
men  who  h&ve  appeared  and  testified,  I  find  the  only  case  where  anything  like 
specific  charges  a^inst  the  practice  of  ticket  brokerage  have  been  made  is  in 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blanchard.  I  will  try  to  reply  to  uiese  charges  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  printed  proceedings. 

As  to  the  statement  that  the  laws  of  10  States  prohibit  ticket  brokerage,  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply  thait  in  86  States  the  legislatures  have  refused  to  pass  similar  laws, 
that  in  2  of  the  10  States  where  snch  laws  have  been  passed  the  highest  courts  of 
the  States  have  declared  the  acts  unconstitutional,  and  that  in  the  8  States  where 
the  law  exists  it  is  inoperative.  As  to  the  fact  that  a  law  exists  in  Canada  pro- 
hibiting ticket  brokerage,  I  will  say  that  at  the  time  this  law  went  into  effect 
there  were  but  8  brokers  in  the  Dominion,  2  in  Toronto  and  1  in  Montreal.  No 
resistance  could  be  organized  to  show  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  the  broker. 
But  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  after  the  Canadian  roads  openly  paid  com- 
missions to  brokers  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  probable  they  are  domg  so  to- 
day. The  trafBc  in  tickets  by  individual  passengers  and  by  hotel  clerks  is  common. 
I  liave  never  heard  of  a  prosecution  under  the  law. 

The  advocates  of  an  "  antiscalping "  law  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  December,  1896, 
that  a  law  be  enacted  prohibiting  the  sale  of  interstate  passage  tickets  except  by 
authorized  agents  of  the  railways.  That  was  4  years  ago.  Three  annual  reports 
have  since  been  filed  by  that  commission.  All  the  principal  subjects  relating  to 
transportation  have  been  exhaustively  treated  in  these  reports,  except  that  of 
ticket  brokerage.  This  omission  appears  very  significant.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  accident  or  oversight.  The  commission  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  subject.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  objects  and  methods  of  those 
who  are  so  loudly  calling  for  the  scalp  of  the  broker-has  taught  them  the  error  of 
their  earlier  judgment,  and  convinced  them  that  the  power  an  antiscalping  law 
would  place  in  tne  hands  of  the  managers  of  the  great  pools  and  traflSc  associa- 
tions could  be,  and  would  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  in  his  testimony  that  the  best  moral  sense  of  all  the  com- 
mercial world  is  against  the  business  of  ticket  brokerage.  To  give  the  commis- 
sion an  idea  of  how  the  "best  moral  sense  of  the  great  commercial  world "  was 
secured,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  circular,  which  was  sent  out  from 
this  city  by  a  committee  employed  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  "antiscalping"  bill  daring  the  session  of  1897-98  [reading]: 

"Antiscalping  Bill  Headquarters,  Shoreham  Hotel, 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  December  JO,  1897. 
"  Mr.  L.  P.  Farmer, 

"  Commissioner,  145  Liberty  street.  New  York. 
"  Mr.  N.  E.  Weeks, 

"  Chairman  N.  E.  Passenger  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Mr.  F.  C.  Donald, 

"  Commissioner,  Central  Passenger  Association,  Chicago. 
"Mr.  B.  D.  Caldwell, 

"  Chairman  Western  Passenger  Association,  Chicago. 
"W.  W.  Kent, 

"  Chairman,  7S3  Security  Building,  St.  I/Ouis. 
"Joseph  Richardson. 

"  Chairman  S.  E.  Passenger  Association,  Atlanta,  Oa, 
"  Gentlemen  :  The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  will  give  a  hear- 
ing on  the  antiscalping  bill  on  Friday,  December  17.    This  committee  conEOSts  of 
17  members,  8  of  whom,  viz,  Hepburn,  Fletcher,  Sherman,  Wanger,  Joy,  Oorlisa, 
Bennett,  and  Stewart,  served  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  were  favorable  to 
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our  measure.  The  other  9  members,  viz,  Suupkms,  Davy,  Henrichsen,  Adamson, 
Barham,  Hawley,  Mann,  McAleer,  and  Davis,  are  new  members  who  have  as  yet 
been  untried,  and  on  these  latt«r-named  gentlemen  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  possible  influence  be  brought  to  bear  by  tele^ams  or  letters  before  the  date  of 
meeting  to  secure  their  favorable  cooperation  in  passing  the  bill  favorably  from 
the  committee  to  the  House  calendar.  Can  I  therefore  suggest  that  you  will  pro- 
mulgate this  information  to  each  and  every  member  of  your  association,  in  order 
that  they  may  take  immediate  action? 

"  I  would  also  request  that  correspondence  be  opened  at  once  with  the  president 
or  secretary  of  each  and  every  society,  organization,  etc.,  requesting  reduced  rates 
for  conventions  and  meetings,  with  a  view  that  you  secure  the  aid  of  said  organ- 
izations in  passing  favorable  resolutions,  addressed  to  Senator  Cullom  and  Repre- 
sentative Hepburn,  and  also  for  individual  letters  from  prominent  meinbers 
of  said  organizations,  addressed  to  their  re8i)ective  Senators  and  Representatives, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  keep  this  oflflce  advised  of  action  taken._ 

"  The  enemy  are  sending  in  petitions  from  minor  labor  organizations  and  letters 
from  country  merchants  and  various  persons  in  opposition  to  the  bill." 

(i  know  in  Michigan  we  had  everyone — the  legislature  and  the  governor,  every 
commercial  organization  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  mayor  and  city  council,  the 
board  of  trade,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers'  exchange,  all  of  the  banks,  and 
all  of  the  commercial-traveling  and  labor  organizations — protesting  against  this 
bill.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  resent  the  imputation  that  they  were 
country  merchants  or  not.) 

[Reading:]  "After  action  on  the  17th  it  may  be  necessajy  to  again  organize 
throughout  the  country  for  an  aggressive  campaign  in  securing  petitions  in  every 
town  along  the  lines  of  railways. 

"Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  I  hope  it  will,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  each 
local  agent  instructed  to  secure  at  the  head  of  each  petition  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  man  in  his  town,  inasmuch  as  the  Congressional  Record  reprints  the 

petition,  as  follows:   'Petition  from  John  Brown  and  25  other  citizens  of 

town.'  You  will  understand  by  this  that  the  leading  man  should  be  one  of  influ- 
ence, in  order  to  command  attention.  The  agent  should  also  be  instructed  to 
totalize  the  number  of  names  on  each  petition  and  forward  a  postal  card  to  this 

bureau,  stating  as  follows:  '  Petitions  of  John  Brown  and others  forwarded 

to  Senator and  Representative this date.'    This  is  essential, 

inaHnuch  as  we  propose  watching  the  Record,  and  if  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
petition  is  not  shown  in  the  Record  we  will  undertake  to  follow  it  up  by  a  personal 
canvass  and  secure  its  recognition. 

"This  work  is  most  useful,  as  from  time  to  time  we  are  enabled  to  show  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  or  the  Senator  or 
Member  in  immediate  charge  of  the  bill,  the  totalization  of  people  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  measure." 

(This  shows  the  methods  by  which  the  petitions  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  that 
bill  were  obtained.  An  agent  of  a  railroad  company  in  a  country  town,  probably 
the  most  important  man  in  the  town,  had  instructions  to  obtain  these  signatures 
and  he  got  them;  his  job  depended  upon  it.) 

[Reading:]  "  The  cooperation  of  the  clergy  is  essential,  provided  they  largely 
dwell  upon  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  ticket-scalping  business;  also  nrom 
leading  merchants,  manufacturers,  editors,  and  other  influential  citizens. 

"  If  we  could  receive  copies  of  letters  from  the  most  influential  clergymen  and 
merchants  for  publication  in  circular  form  it  would  be  most  beneficial. 

"The  scalpers  are  here  in  force  and  are  systematically  organizing  a  strong 
opposition." 

(The  force  of  the ' '  scalpers  "  consisted  of  two  men,  representative  ticket  brokers. 
One  was  from  Chicago  and  one  from  St.  Louis.  They  were  here  simply  to  pre- 
sent the  case  before  the  committees  of  Congress  and  to  explain  the  business  of 
ticket  brokerage,  of  course,  to  any  meinbers  who  might  be  willing  to  listen  to 
them.) 

[Reading:]  "I  tmst  that  all  members  of  your  associations  will  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  unless  the  bill  is  passed  in  both  Houses  this  session  it  will  be,  in  our 
opinion,  almost  impossible  to  secure  favorable  action  for  some  years.  After  the 
close  of  this  session  the  members  then  commence  a  strong  canvass  for  reelection, 
and  unless  the  feeling  is  overwhelmingly  expressed  in  our  favor  they  will  be 
lukewarm  in  order  to  avoid  criticism  from  the  opponents  of  the  measure  in  their 
respective  districts." 

(It  cost  votes,  and.  as  I  explained  in  my  testimony  before,  the  two  notable 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  pass  this  bill  were  sprung  directly  after  an  elec- 
tion. A  Congressman  then  had  two  years  before  him  anyway,  and  his  constituents 
would  probably  forget  all  about  it  before  the  next  election.) 
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[Beading:]  "We  wonld  also  respectfully  request  that  all  general  passenger 
agents,  in  addition  to  the  instructions  given  to  local  agents,  wul  thoroughly  can- 
vass the  matter  with  the  traveling  passenger  agents  to  promulgate  this  measure 
throughout  the  country,  securing  whatever  aid  they  can  with  business  people 
generally,  and  also  to  closely  work  up  the  matter  with  local  agents. 

"  In  order  to  thoroughly  acquaint  the  traveling  passenger  agents  with  the  bill, 
principles  of  same,  etc.,  we  would  suggest  that  each  general  passenger  agent  call 
his  force  together  and  advise  them  fully  upon  the  necessity  of  carefol  and  effi- 
cient work. 

"At  some  length  we  have  outlined  the  general  work  required,  feeUng  assured 
of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  of&cials  of  the  railroads  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"  Very  truly,  yours,  "  M.  C.  Roach, 

"  Jas.  V.  Mahonky, 

"Bureau  Com." 

Mr.  Blanchard  makes  reference  to  the  business  of  stock  and  merchandise  bro- 
kers, that  they  deal  only  with  principals,  and  that  ticket  brokers  are  independent, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  means  of  regulating  them,  etc.  I  reply:  While 
stock  and  merchandise  brokers  may  originally  deal  with  principals,  do  these 
agents  retain  control  over  the  commodities  they  handle  after  receiving  the  price? 
Itailroad  tickets  are  first  purchased,  of  course,  through  authorized  sources;  bat 
the  advocates  of  the  antiscalping  bill  would  try  to  still  retain  control  over  that 
property  after  it  passes  from  their  hands. 

He  says  further:  In  order  to  sell  cheaper,  the  brokers  must  get  thQ  tickets 
cheaper,  and  therefore  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  because  railroads  are  comx)elled  to 
file  their  rates.  This  argumeht  carries  with  it  the  proposition  that  the  acts  of 
traffic  associations  must  nave  the  sanction  of  law. 

It  is  well  tmderstood  that  the  rate-making  power  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  individual  roads.  A  railroad  may  not  even  run  an  excur- 
sion withQiit  the  consent  of  the  passenger  association  of  which  it  is  compelled  to 
be  a  member. 

Therefore, .according  to  his  logic,  when  a  rate  is  made,  that  is  the  law.  The 
man  who  cute  that  rate  is  a  violator  of  the  law.  "  The  king  can  do  no  wrong," 
and  we  should  meekly  bow  to  the  dictates  of  rate-making  associations. 

He  says  again  that ' '  every  dollar  they  realize  belongs  to  some  railway  company 
or  passenger  who  has  been  wronged  to  that  extent." 

After  having  received  its  price,  how  can  a  railway  be  wronged?  And  how  can 
a  passenger  be  wronged  who  voluntarily  sells  his  ticket  to  a  broker,  and,  as  an 
almost  invariable  rule,  receiving  more  for  it  than  the  redemption  bureau  would 
allow  him? 

The  method  of  redemption  is  to  deduct  for  the  part  of  a  ticket  used  the  regular 
local  fare  and  return  to  the  passenger  whatever  difference  there  may  be.  I  will 
get  to  that  later,  showing  what  value  the  redemption  bureau  would  be  ordinarily 
to  a  passenger  who  has  a  ticket  he  can  not  use. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  (Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  IV,  p.  633) 
[reading] : 

"  Proceeding  from  these  foundation  principles,  we  oppose  scalping: 

"  (a)  Because  its  cessation  means  the  stoppage  of  many  secret,  fraudulent,  and 
illegal  practices,  which  create  undue,  unreasonable,  and  unauthorized  discrimi- 
nations in  the  passenger  fares  duly  made,  published,  posted,  and  filed  according 
to  law." 

I  reply  that  the  cessation  of  ticket  brokerage  means  the  destruction  of  compe- 
tition. The  broker  in  some  degree  prevents  discrimination  by  the  very  publicity 
of  his  business.  Discriminations  are  going  on  constantly  in  the  offices  of  rail- 
ways. Social  and  political  debts  are  paid  by  passes  and  special-rate  tickets. 
Shippers  and  men  of  influence  are  hourly  favored.  Holders  of  tickete  upon  which 
limits  have  expired,  if  they  have  influence  sufficient,  can  get  an  extension  of  time. 
The  ordinary  passenger,  not  enjoying  these  special  privileges,  has  to  submit  to  the 
regular  rules,  except  for  the  relief  secured  through  the  ofiBces  of  ticket  brokers. 

Mr.  Blanchard  further  says  [reading]:  "(6)  Because  resold  tickets  cut  the  local 
fares  from  the  points  where  they  are  sold,  and  thereby  produce  fares  and  differ- 
ences in  fares  not  intended  or  authorized  by  the  railroads  and  forbidden  by  law. 
To  that  extent  they  create  unjustifiable  preferences  between  persons,  localities, 
and  also  to  trade  bodies,  conventions,  and  other  associations  moving  in  large  num- 
bers, by  extending  the  reduced  fares  granted  to  such  bodies  to  x>er8onB  not  entitled 
to  receive  or  use  them." 

Is  this  not  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  public?  After  receiviujg  its  price,  can  the 
railway  be  improperly  injured?  The  law  requires  that  excursion  rates  shall  be 
available  to  the  general  public.    After  selling  tickets  and  providing  accommoda- 
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tions,  the  railway  can  not  be  injured  by  A  riding  on  the  ticket  sold  to  B.  As  a 
matter  oif  fact,  roimd-trii)  tickets  are  never  qnestioned  on  the  going  trip.  It  is 
only  the  return  parts  of  tickets  that  railroads  try  to  repudiate. 

I  have  in  mind  a  case  that  I  noticed  particularly  on  an  overland  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia— on  the  return  trip.  The  ticket  collector  on  the  train  came  to  me  in  great 
glee  and  said,  "  I  have  just  made  $15;  I  have  caught  3  '  scalps.' "  '•  What  were 
they?"  "  Why,"  explained  the  collector,  "  there  are  Spassengers  on  this  train  that 
have  tickets  that  I  refused  to  honor  and  have  taken  up,  and  I  get  |5  apiece  for 
such  tickets."  "What  was  the  matter  with  them;  were  they  fraudulent?"  "Oh, 
no;  but  they  had  not  been  properly  executed,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and. 
accordingto  the  contract,  the  company  does  not  have  to  accept  them." 

I  look^  up  the  cases,  and  I  found  that  in  every  case  the  tickets  had  been  prop- 
erly pnrchased;  at  least  the  full  fare  of  the  round-trip  touristrate  had  been  given. 
One  case  in  particular  I  remember.  A  young  man  with  his  sister  had  gone  from 
Minneapolis  to  California,  purchasing  2  round-trip  tickets,  0  months'  tickets,  and 
the  lady  had  signed  the  2  tickets.  The  name  I  have  forgotten.  Gkiing,  the 
tickets  were  not  questioned.  On  the  return  journey  it  was  necessary  for  the  lady  to 
return  first.  She  went  to  the  inroper  of&ce  and  signed  her  name  to  both  the  tickets, 
as  she  had  done  when  purchasing  them  orig;inally,  and  they  were  stamped  by  the 
agent.  When,  a  few  days  later,  the  brother  took  the  train,  his  ticket  was  refused, 
no  excuse  would  go,  and  his  ticket  was  confiscated  and  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
the  local  fares  from  point  to  point,  and  local  fares  West  are  very  high.  He  was 
not  instructed  how  to  get  his  money.  I  told  him  (when  he  got  to  his  destination, 
if  he  had  money  enough)  how  to  apply  for  a  refund.  In  that  way  the  company 
received  twice  the  fare. 

Mr.  Blanchard  said  [reading]:  "(c)  Because  the  closing  of  unauthorized  bro- 
kers' of&ces  would  doubtless  sto{)  the  mducements  now  existing  to  steal ,  alter ,  forge, 
counterfeit,- or  plug  tickets,  or  issue  tickets  bearing  fictitioun  indorsements  as  to 
extensions  of  time,  and  woiild  also  curb  or  prevent  the  sales  of  passes,  advertising, 
editorial,  and  mileage  tickets  by  sellers,  buyers,  and  reissuers.  It  is  also  to  be 
emphasized  that  it  Would  substitute  authorized  and  accurate  information  to  the 
traveler,  for  the  false  representations  now  constantly  made  by  brokers  in  order  to 
sell  their  tickets,  in  respect  of  routes,  time,  change  of  cars,  sleeping  cars,  checking 
of  baggage,  connections,  etc.  Recent  tests  show  the  g^eat  extent  to  which  this 
misrepresentation  still  exists. 

"  I  would  like  to  say,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the  ticket  offices  of  the 
scalpers  in  New  York  were  visited  recently,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  visited  untrue 
or  misleading  representations  were  made  in  some  regard  as  to  connections,  time, 
or  some  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  actual  facilities  of  travel." 

ITiere  are  laws  in  every  State  against  stealing  and  forging.  If  the  laws  we  have 
are  not  considered  sufficiently  stringent  to  correct  such  abuses,  we  make  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enacting  of  the  most  stringent  laws  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  already  shown  that  our  association  has  a  standing  offer  of  reward  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  parties  guilty  of  this  particular  variety  of  crime. 

As  to  the  authorized  and  accurate  information,  the  ticket  broker  is  often  better 
qualified  and  is  more  disinterested  in  giving  accurate  information  than  the  author- 
ized agents  of  rival  lines. 

The  confidence  and  good  will  of  his  patrons  are  very  essential  to  his  success. 
He  must  be  oblig^g  and  truthful  as  a  matter  of  business. 

It  is  a  very  common  emerience  in  the  offices  of  brokers  to  have  travelers  who 
are  already  equipped  with  tickets  ask  for  information,  claiming  that  the  regular 
agent  was  either  too  busy  or  too  indilf  erent  to  give  them  attention. 

In  the  commission's  report  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Blanchard  the  following 
occurs  Treading]:  "Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  could  you  get  at  such 
information? — A.  By  sending  persons  to  the  scalpers'  offices  to  ask  if  such  and  such 
lines  made  certain  connections,  or  did  this  or  that;  would  such  and  such  tickets  be 
accepted  on  certain  trains,  etc. ;  the  time  of  trains,  number  of  times  transfers  took 
place,  and  information  of  that  general  kind. 

"(^.  And  you  know  from  sending  for  that  information? — A.  Yes." 

This  reference  by  Mr.  Blanchard  to  the  spotter  opens  up  a  subject  upon  which 
volumes  could  be  written.  He  is  the  useful  tool  of  the  rate-making  powers  and  the 
traffic  pools.  A  fair  idea  of  his  methods  and  the  way  that  professional  liars  are 
made  of  people  who  would  prefer  to  be  honest  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
article,  clipi^  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  7, 1900  [reading] : 

OM   THR   SCALPKB8'  TBAIL— HOW  THE  BIO  PAS8KN0EB  ASSOaATIONB    RUN    DOWN  ILLEGAL   TBAFPIC  IN 
BAILWAY  TICKBIS— MEN  AND  WOMEN  "BPOTTEH8"— A  NOVEL  KIND  OF  DETECTIVE  WORK. 

Old  and  new  methods:  In  years  Kone  by  each  individual  railroad  company,  when  it  thought  the 
general  ponenger  agent  of  another  line  was  manipulating  the  market  through  some  friendly  Bcalper 
used  to  (MXUt  about  in  a  dilatory  sort  of  way  and  find  out  what  he  could,  and  then  sharp  letters  would 
fly  back  and  forth  making  accusations  against  competitors,  and  thei«  the  affair  would  end.    Now  all 
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tUig  iB  chanjred,  and  tho  change  waa  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  the  paaenger  anoclationa,  two 
of  which,  the  laigest  in  thecountry,  have  their  headquarters  in  Chicago.  One  oftheae  la  the  Weatem 
Faagenger  Aaaoclatlon,  which  is  majde  up  of  all  the  lines  running  west  from  Chicago  and  governing 
also  the  mads  reachingtothe  Southwest  and  Northwest.  Theotber  Is  theCentralnusengerAaK)cia- 
tion,  which  controls  the  doings  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  and  also  those  reaching  to  theOhio  River, 

Keeplngtabon  the  "marlcet:"  Totbeseorganlzations,  during  the  past  3  years,  liavelieen  relegated 
the  duties  of  keeping  tab  on  the  "market,"  as  thescalpers  are  designated.  Each  year  the  churmen 
of  theae  two  associations  have  put  into  effect  more  expert  methods  of  spying  out  the  oondltlona  as 
regards  the  abuse  of  railway  tickets  and  passes,  until  the  brokers  now  freely  admit  that  the  system 
of  espionage  is  so  strict  thai  It  very  seriously  handicaps  their  budness  and  subjects  them  to  a  large 
loss  annually. 

Not  only  does  this  system  of  "testing  the  market"  apply  to  Chicago.  It  is  so  extensive  that  it 
includes  all  other  cities  and  towns  of  any  Importance  where  scalpers  thrive,  and  snch  cities  as  Omaha, 
Denver,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  all  places  where  conven- 
tions of  any  importance  are  held,  are  as  closely  watched  under  the  direction  ox  the  head  of  the  paa- 
senger  association  as  is  Clark  street  in  Chicago,  the  hotbed  of  all  ticket  brokers. 

The  "spotters"  employed  for  making  the  tests  are  usually  men  furnished  by  some  one  of  the  pri- 
vate detective  agencies,  and  oftentimes  special  details  of  women  are  asked  for. 

When  the  agents  are  not  from  a  detectH-e  agency,  some  of  the  clerks,  young  men  and  women 
,  employed  in  the  mileage  boreaus  of  the  associations,  are  sent  out  on  the  street  and  are  initiated  into 
the  business  unless  they  make  decided  objection  to  the  work. 

8uch  tickets  as  are  picked  up  by  the  operators  are  turned  Into  the  ainociatlon's  olBce,  and  then  the 
chairman  proceeds  to  notify  the  roads  by  which  they  were  issued  that  a  certain  ticket  of  a  certain 
kind  haa  been  found  in  the  street,  and  the  road  is  requested  to  remit  for  its  full  tariff  value.  This  is 
in  the  cases  of  editorial  and  half-rate  transportation.  In  the  case  of  passes,  immense  nambers  of 
which  get  into  the  hands  of  the  brokers,  the  parties  or  concerns  to  whom  they  were  given  are  simply 
placed  on  the  so-called  "  confldendal  list,"  which  means  that  further  courtesies  will  not  be  extended. 

As  regards  free  transportation  by  the  scalpers,  it  Is  said  that  only  a  certain  class  of  the  brokers  will 
handle  this  business,  the  more  reputable  ones  refusing  to  have  anj-thing  to  do  with  it 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"Spotten  move  from  city  to  city:"  When  the  operatore  have  become  too  well  knovm  to  continue 
their  work  in  one  field,  they  are  shipped  to  another  city,  and  the  testing  of  the  street  is  taken  up  there. 
En  route  they  are  used  as  so  many  "  spottera  "  on  the  train  conductors,  the  passenger  aasodatlons  also 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  transportation  that  is  handled  by  conductors  on  trains. 

A  feature  of  this  testing  the  market  which  perhaps  Is  notgenerallyknown  tothe  public,  and  which 
hits  the  brokers  the  hardest,  is  the  lifting  of  the  mileage  tickets.  AH  such  tickets  bought  up  on  the 
market  tire  confiscated  by  the  two  passenger  associations,  and  In  a  year's  time  It  means  an  immense 
financial  loss  to  the  brokers,  who  are  just  so  much  out  of  pocket.  When  very  severe  tests  of  the  mar- 
ket aro  being  made,  the  associations  oftentimes  get  outsiders,  in  the  guise  of  traveling  men,  to  help, 
and  in  this  manner  much  mileage  Is  secured  from  the  scalpers  which  otherwise  they  would  not  let 
go,  because  of  their  fear  of  the  ' '  spotters." 

This  Innovation  of  recent  years  put  into  effect  by  the  railroads  has  practically  clipped  the  wings  of 
the  broker  element  and  has  had  the  effect  of  drivmg  many  of  them  out  of  the  business." 

This  shows  a  method  that  is  in  vogue  with  some  of  the  more  nnscmpnlons 
roads.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  are  railroads  or  managers  of  railroads  who 
are  opix)8ed  to  ns  from  a  business  standpoint,  who  are  too  honorable  to  stoop  to 
snch  methods.  But  with  the  unscrupulous  the  ticket  broker  is  helpless.  He  puts 
out  a  mileage  book  and  has  to  guarantee  it  to  the  passenger;  the  man  may  be  a 
spotter,  and  come  back  with  a  receipt — ticket  taken  up  by  the  conductor — all 
lost,  and  ttie  value  must  necessarily  be  refunded;  and  this  article  says  it  goes  into 
the  treasury  of  the  great  traffic  association  and  causes  annuaUy  a  great  loss  to  the 
ticket  broker. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  f reading]:  "(d)  Because  scalpers  have  induced  some  con- 
ductors not  to  cancel  tickets  taken  up,  in  order  that  they  may  resell  them  in  their 
scalping  oflSces — and  sometimes  more  than  once — for  their  joint  benefit." 

In  an  experience  of  19  years  I  have  personally  known  of  but  three  or  four  casee 
of  this  kind  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  them  to  the  railroads  interested. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "Ce)  Because  they  have  corrupted  clerks  and 
ticket  distributors  in  some  railway  general  offices  by  inducing  them  to  purloiii 
and  dispose  of  irreg^ularly  issued  tickets  for  a  consideration." 

Such  things  have  no  doubt  occurred,  but  if  common  among  brokers  the  spotter 
system  of  railways  would  soon  unearth  the  scandal.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
such  customs  are  at  all  prevalent  in  all  the  information  laid  before  legislative 
bodies  during  the  past  10  years. 

In  that  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
argument  that  is  used  a^inst  ticket  brokers.  In  this  little  pamphlet  entitled 
Museum  of  Ticket  Scalping  Iniquity,  are  shown  tickets  that  were  some  of  them 
issued  10  years  ago;  photographs  of  the  tickets  showing  the  methods  by  which 
they  were  used — by  which  changes  were  made,  tickets  plugged,  etc.  In  all  this 
alleged  evidence  there  is  but  one  single  case  where  a  direct  charge  is  made  against  a 
broker;  but  it  says  ' '  a  scalper  did  so  and  so ; "  "  this  was  done  by  a  broker. "  There 
is  only  one  case,  as  I  remember,  where  a  name  is  mentioned,  and  in  that  case  the 
man  was  exonerated  by  the  courts. 

This  pamphlet  came  out  about  two  years  ago,  and  was  issued  by  the  central 
antiscalping  committee,  of  Chicago.  Quite  recently  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
greater  part  of  this  pamphlet,  this  time  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  National 
Association  of  Merchants  and  Travelers  of  Cnicago,  has  apx>eared. 
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It  seems  to  me  a  sinsnilar  thing  that  men  as  shrewd  as  the  passenger  agents  and 
managers  of  railways  snould  try  to  use  this  sort  of  thing  as  evidence  before  a  body 
of  men  of  as  high  intelligence  as  United  States  Senators  and  members  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives,  when  the' pretended  evidence  wonld  not  convict  any 
one  of  wrongdoing  before  a  conntry  justice  of  the  peace.  Of  conrse  I  can  not 
say  that  mme  of  these  specimens  were  nsed  by  a  ticket  broker,  bat  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  class  of  men  that  are  employed  by  railroads  to  get  evidence,  and  I 
know  that  these  men  are  entirely  capaole  of  making  evidence  if  they  can  not  get 
it  by  any  other  means. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  class  of  charges  that  are  brought  against  ticket  brokers. 
Now,  in  trying  to  combat  these  false  representations,  we  are  absolntely  helplegis. 
Statements  wul  be  published  in  the  newspapers  that  such  and  such  a  person  was 
defrauded  by  a  "  scalper;"  his  ticket  was  no  g^ood.  The  name  of  no  broker  is  used, 
and  there  is  no  phance  for  a  libel  suit.  A  year  ago  in  St.  Louis  a  newspaper  came 
out  with  a  very  scathing  article  against  ticket  brokers,  calling  them  rogues  and 
thieves.  Two  or  three  ticket  brokers  in  that  city  brought  smts  for  damages  for 
libel,  but  they  were  thrown  out  of  court  because  the  charge  was  general — no  par- 
ticular person  had  been  mentioned.  We  have  to  suffer  that  sort  of  persecution 
and  are  helpless. 

Mr'.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(/)  Because  many  scalpers  operate  in  clear 
violation  of  law,  notably  in  10  States  wherein  they  nnmfv  the  statutes  thereof." 

This  has  been  replied  to  before,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  recent  cases  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  where  4  hotel  clerks  were  fined  ^200  each  for  handling  rail- 
road tickets.  Of  all  the  cities  in  this  great  Union  Philadelphia  is  the  only  one 
where  a  citizen  can  be  fined  in  court  and  rest  under  the  fear  of  imprisonment  for 
the  sale  of  a  railway  ticket.  I  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  these  cases,  but 
from  published  reports  the  only  offense  committed  by  these  young  men  was  that 
of  disposing  of  tickets  handed  them  by  guests  of  their  hotel,  the  transactions 
being  greatly  similar  to  the  transaction  illustrated  to  this  commission  by  Presi- 
dent Stickney  when  he  sold  his  ticket  to  Big  John  in  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(g)  Because  many  scalping  offices  are  in  the 
nature  of  fences  or  pawnshops,  both  of  which  latter  are  subject  to  legal  or  police 
regulations  and  examinations,  while  scalpers'  ofQces,  being  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses in  another  commodity  escape  such  ^eguards  against  misuse  and  fraud." 

In  many  of  the  cities  of  this  country  ticket  brokers  are  licensed.  This  license 
has  often  been  solicited  and  secured  by  brokers,  who  by  this  means  have  sought 
to  keep  out  undesirable  characters. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(h)  Because  the  railroad  companies  are  held 
responsible  for  disturbing  passenger  conditions,  which  they  disapprove,  and  which 
thev  ask  the  aid  of  law  to  effectually  resist  and  prevent." 

If  railroads  contend  that  ticket  brokers  are  responsible  for  disturbing  passenger 
conditions,  how  do  they  account  for  disturbed  conditions  in  freight  tnmc  where 
brokers  do  not  operate? 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(i)  Because  scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  and 
reprisals  as  the  best  means  by  which  they  can  procure  the  greatest  number  of 
tickets  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  by  shifting  their  business  from  one  road  to  another 
and  by  working  in  conjunction  with  other  unauthorized  or  pliable  agencies,  they 
have  frequently  produced  the  serious  contentions  in  fares  which  they  desired." 

The  rate  wars  of  Canada  refute  the  statement  that  brokers  are  responsible  for 
rate  wars.  But  if  rate  wars  are  undesirable,  a  law  could  be  enacted  forbidding 
them. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading] :  "  (A:)  Because  when  a  railway  company  decides 
to  secretly  reduce  one  or  more  classes  of  through  fares,  it  dares  not  do  it  in  its 
own  offices  in  violation  of  the  interstate  act,  of  various  State  statutes,  and  of  the  sev- 
eral tariffs  which  it  has  published,  filed,  and  posted  pursuant  thereto,  but.usually 
avails  of  ticket  scalpers'  offices  to  collusively  violate  the  act,  a  coarse  which 
involves  better  intending  lines  in  a  demoralizeid  scramble  for  business.  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  practice  is  now  even  considerably  resorted  to  by  the  railroads.  It 
has  been  gradually  circumscribed,  but  if  scalping  offices  were  altogether  abolished, 
or  their  authority  required  to  be  made  legal,  it  would  tend  to  the  entire  cessation 
of  these  joint  resources  and  practices." 

The  ticket  broker  offers  to-day  the  only  means  by  which  the  traveling  public 
may  escape  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  great  traffic  associations.  Abolish  him  and 
exactions  would  be  practiced  from  which  there  would  be  no  relief,  at  least  not 
within  the  means  of  the  poor  and  uninformed. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reiEiding] :  "  (/)  Because  scalpers  afford  no  honest  informa- 
tion or  accommodations  to  travelers  which  the  railroad  companies  do  not  desirn 
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to  extend  to  all  their  patrons  onder  just  and  Tiniforni  charges  and  mles,  admin- 
istered throngh  their  authorized  bnreans  of  information  and  redemption,  where 
they  will  return  to  the  holders  of  unused  xMrtions  of  tickets  all  amounts  exceeding 
the  fares  which  duly  accrue  between  the  points  which  the  passenger  actoally  trav- 
erses, correct  errors  of  their  agents  in  selling  tickets  as  to  routes,  the. erroneous 
checking  or  losses  of  baggage,  etc.  Even  the  scalpers  must  send  their  patrons  to 
such  offices  for  those  purposes  or  substitute  a  show  of  authority  made  np  often  of 
fraud,  ignorance,  collusion,  dishonesty,  and  depleted  and  unequal  fares.  The  rail- 
road ticket  agents  at  all  points  will  transmit  unused  coupons  to  the  redemption 
bureaus  and  give  all  desired  information." 

In  this  the  gentleman  is  wholly  at  fault.  As  before  explained,  an  element  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  a  broker  is  the  confidence  and  good  wiU  of  his  patrons.  As 
to  the  matter  of  redemption,  I  will  answer  that  a  little  later. 

I  think  I  might,  perhaps,  illustrate  the  valne  of  the  broker  in  saving  the  passen- 
ger from  loss  through  the  undue  exactions  and  iron-clad  mles  6t  railroads  by  a 
case  that  occurred  recently  in  my  own  emerience.  A  young  man  came  into  the 
oflSce  with  the  return  part  of  a  ticket  to  Dulutb,  Minn.  The  fare  is  $19.25.  He 
asked  me  what  I  would  pay  for  it.  I  inquired  of  him  if  he  was  going  back.  He  said: 
"  Yes;  but  I  want  to  stop  at  Saginaw,  100  miles  north,  and  the  agent  here  in  the 
city  told  me  I  could  not  stop  on  the  ticket. "  I  instructed  him  to  go  to  the  district 
passenger  agent  and  ask  for  an  instruction  to  the  agent  at  Saginaw  to  stamp  the 
ticket  when  he  was  ready  to  go  on.  I  advised  him  that  he  could  pay  the  local 
fare,  $3.91 ,  to  Saginaw,  and  in  that  way  he  would  save  his  ticket.  The  ticket  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  some  teachers'  convention,  and  was  good  until  the  9th  of 
January.  It  had  cost  him  the  ordinary  rate  plus  $2.  That  would  be  $21.25.  The 
jroung  man  came  back  to  the  office  in  a  little  while  and  said  the  passenger  agent 
msisted  that  the  conditions  on  that  ticket  could  not  be  waived;  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  either  return  to  Detroit  to  have  his  ticket  executed  for  the  return 
journey  or  give  up  the  stop  at  Saginaw.  I  told  him  to  leave  the  ticket  at  my 
office,  and  in  case  I  got  a  passenger  to  Duluth  I  would  send  for  him  and  he  could 
go  and  have  the  ticket  stamped  and  executed  by  the  agent  so  my  customer  could 
use  it,  and  when  he  got  ready  to  go  himself  he  could  pay  the  company  the  local 
fare.  He  did  so.  I  realized  $15  for  his  ticket.  I  guaranteed  this  ticket  to  the 
passenger,  who  took  it,  and  as  I  have  not  heard  from  him  no  doubt  he  made  his 
]oumey  safely.  The  original  owner  of  the  ticket  paid  regular  fare  to  the  same 
company  when  he  was  ready  to  go.  In  that  transaction  it  seems  to  me  a  ticket 
broker  saved  the  passenger  from  a  loss  that  practically  amounted  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  ticket  and  in  no  way  defrauded  the  railroad  company.  That  is  simply 
an  illustration  of  what  is  going  on  every  day  and  every  hour  aU  over  the  United 
States. 

There  is  another  subject  that  may  be  pertinent  in  this  connection.  Some  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  1898  an  edict  went  forth  by  the  railroads  cutting  off  second- 
class  rates  generally  through  the  southwest.  No  corresponding  reduction  was 
made  on  the  first-class  rate.  The  lowest  rate  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  between 
New  Orleans  and  Louisville  was  $13.50;  the  lowest  present  rate,  $19.  I  will  just 
pick  out  a  few  of  these;  there  is  a  long  list  of  them:  The  lowest  rate.  New  Orleans 
to  Kansas  City,  old  rate  $20,  present  rate  $24.35;  Chicago  to  Austin,  Tex.,  former 
rate  $23.75,  present  rate  $32.16;  Washington  to  Waco,  Tex.,  former  rate  $30.30, 
present  rate  $38.80. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  those  first-class  rates  you  are  now  reading? — A. 
These  are  the  first-class  rates  at  present,  and  the  only  rates. 

d^.  The  old  first-class  rates  and  the  present? — A.  The  old  second-class  and  the 
present  first-class.  The  first-class  rates  have  not  been  changed,  bnt  the  second- 
class  rate  has  been  abolished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm  an.  )  The  lowest  sum  you  mentionHs  the  second-class  rate? — 
A.  It  is  the  old  second-class  rate.  There  is  none  to-day.  There  was  an  average 
difference,  I  think,  of  40  per  cent.  This  order  was  sent  out  by  the  commissioner; 
and,  perhaps  through  oversight,  it  was  not  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  but  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  subject.  It  was  only 
throngh  brokers  that  the  people  who  wished  to  travel  cheaply  could  get  any  relief. 

This  condition  continued  until  4  days  ago.  I  received  a  wire  dated  January 
14,1901.  from  New  Orleans,  as  follows:  "Owing  to  heavy  brokers' competition 
railroads  yesterday  put  on  sale  second-class  tickets  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  sixteen  fifty,  twelve  fifty,  fifteen  fifty,  a  reduction  about  fiJEty  per  cent."  And 
by  letter  of  same  date:  "Am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  railroad  companies  out 
of  N.O.,  owing  to  the  brokers  selling  so  many  second-class  passengers  to  North- 
em  points  via  round-about  routes  and  at  reduced  rates,  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  their  second-class  rates  to  Northern  points  as  follows:  Former  rate  to 
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Chicago,  $28,  now  rates  for  Beoond-clsas  passengers  are  $16.50;  St.  LoniB,  reduced 
from  $18  to  $12.50;  Kansas  City,  from  $24.85  to  $15.50.  In  addition  they  have 
been  compelled  to  place  on  sale  at  rednced  rates  ■psrtj  tickets  to  varions  Northern 
points.    These  reduced  rates  went  into  effect  yesterday,  Jan.  13th." 

This  I  simply  use  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  ticket  brokers  are  an  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  frequently  bringing  about  reductions  in  railroad  rates. 

(After  a  recess  of  one  hour  the  commission  resumed  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Linden- 
berger,  as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  In  speaking  of  this  order  taking  off  the  second-class  rate  South 
I  omitted  to  speak  of  the  circular  that  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Richardson, 
chairman  of  tne  Central  Passenger  Association.  I  would  like  to  submit  it  and 
allow  it  to  go  into  the  evidence  in  the  proper  place.    The  order  was  as  foUows: 

(Centnl    Pasnenger   Agsocistlon,  office  of  the  commlnloner,  eighth  floor  Uonadnock  BtiUdlng, 
F.  C.  Donald,  commlnioner.    Oerrit  Fort,  secretary.] 

Chicago,  III.,  December  tt,  1898. 
[ClrcDlar  Lett^  No.  1090.] 

lb  Uu  Xanben  of  the  Central  Pagtenger  Auociation. 
Deab  Bibs:  The  subjoined  communication  Is  leapectfolly  gabmitted  for  your  information. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  C.  Donald,  QmmimUmer. 
[FUeS796.] 

SOTITHBASntBN  PAaSntOIB  AaROCIATION, 

Atlanta,  December  19,  ISK. 

RANDABD  RATU— WITHDRAWAL  SICONIXLAn  FABm. 

B.  D.  Caldwell,  Esq. ,  Chairman. 

Deab  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  16,  we  bee  to  state  that  at  a  meetliiK  of  the  repiesentatives 
ol  southeastern  lines,  held  at  Cincinnati,  December  16  and  16,  It  was  arranged  to  cancel  all  second- 
class  fares  from  this  territory  to  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Council  BluSs,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Deming,  and 
intennediate  points,  as  well  as  to  points  basing  thereon,  to  take  effect  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
This  will  only  leave  in  effect  second-class  fares  from  the  southeast  to  eastern  cities  and  VirglnU 

KInts  to  Montana  and  Pacific  coast  points,  and  to  points  in  Mexico;  also  to  a  few  points  beyond  St. 
ul,  basing  thereon.  Second-class  fares  between  the  South  and  Virginia  cities,  including  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  may  possibly  be  withdrawn  later  on,  as  this  subject  Is  usted  for  consideration  at  next 
meeting  of  the  conference  committee  of  this  association. 

Very  respectfully,  ,  Joseph  Richardson,  Chtttrman. 

(Copy  to  F.  C.  Donald,  esq. ) 

I  made  an  illustration  of  the  redemption  value  of  a  Dnlnth  ticket  and  explained 
bow  the  broker  came  to  the  relief  of  the  passenger.  There  is  another  oppressive 
rule  practiced  by  most  of  the  raUroads.  Notwithstanding  the  fapt  that  a  limited 
ticket  may  be  good  to  stop  at  certain  points— junction  points  and  ends  of  cou- 
IK>ns— there  is  a  rule  that  baggage  can  only  be  checked  to  the  destination  of  the 
ticket.  For  instance,  if  a  passenger  in  New  York  buys  a  (Chicago  ticket,  while 
his  ticket  may  permit  of  his  stopping  at  Detroit,  they  will  not  check  his  baggage 
to  Detroit  but  will  check  it  throng  to  Chicago.  I  have  known  of  cases  where  a 
passenger  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Detroit  and  wanted  his  baggage.  The  railroad 
company  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  in  order  to  get  it  the  passenger  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  excess  rato  from  (Chicago  to  Detroit  the  same  as  though  the  bag- 
gage had  been  carried  to  Chicago  by  the  railroad  company  and  then  transported 
back  again.  The  excess  rate,  being  about  12  per  cent  of  the  regular  passenger 
fare,  amounts  to  about  $1  per  100  pounds.  I  have  known  passengers  to  be 
mulcted  out  of  $1  or  ^  just  to  get  their  baggage.  In  some  cases  the  companies 
have  required  the  surrender  of  the  balance  of  the  ticket — take  it  away  from  the 
passenger  before  the^  would  give  him  his  baggage.  I  have  known  that  to  be 
done.  For  instance,  in  California  at  all  eastern  points  you  can  get  a  ticket  to  Los 
Angeles  via  San  Francisco,  or  to  San  Francisco  via  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  price  as 
to  go  to  either  point  direct.  A  passenger  with  baggage  checked  to  'Frisco  may 
want  to  discontinue  his  journey  and  get  his  baggage  at  Los  Angeles.  The  com- 
pany confiscates  the  ticket,  although  they  may  not  have  carried  the  baggage  or 
the  passenger  1  izule,  and  are  paid  their  proportion  of  the  through  rate  by  the 
company  issuing  the  ticket.    The  fare  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco  is  $15. 

Mr.  Blanchard  sa^B  [reading]:  "(m)  Railway  companies  sometimes  decline  to 
Issue  reduced-far^  tickets  of  such  forms  as  are  easily  manipulated^  because  of  the 
certainty  tiiat  scalping  vnll  ensue  and  thus  imduly  extend  the  privilege  granted 
to  unauthorized  users  of  such  tickets.  The  same  fear  actuates  some  companies 
to  impose  conditions  upon  the  faces  of  their  special  tickets  and  limit  their  dura- 
tions of   sale  and  use,  whereas,  if  scalpers'  offices  were  abolished,  they  could 
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aafelv  dispense  with  such  safegnards,  becanse  the  bona  fide  ■psLaaenffei  wontd  not 
use  the  methods,  misrepresentation,  or  abases  which  scalpers  practice." 

I  sav  in  reply  to  that  that  railways  should  not  issne  tiekets  upon  which  they  are 
nnwUling  to  carry  the  holder  of  the  ticket.  Having  fixed  the  price,  sold  the  ticket, 
and  provided  for  the  transportation  of  a  certain  number  of  passeuKers,  they  should 
carry  out  the  arrangement  irreepective  as  to  what  particular  individiial  holds  the 
ticket. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "  (n)  The  cessation  of  scalping  would  in  no 
wise  lessen  the  public  facilities,  b€»canse  each  company  could  retain  the  serviceB 
of  an  experienced  scalper  by  conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent„ 
and  r^^mate  >"Tn  thereafter  by  the  rules  which  govern  their  own  agents." 

This  is  an  acknowledgment  that  exi>erienced  "  scalpers  "  are  a  recognized  ben- 
efit to  the  traveling  pu^c.  But  if  the  broker  was  r^ulated  by  the  rules  of  the 
combine  he  would  De  quickly  robbed  of  the  very  attributes  that  now  make  him  a 
public  convenience. 

If  it  seems  desirable  that  some  xMwerful  influence  should  control  ticket  sellers 
I  suggest  that  they  be  licensed  by  the  Gk>vemment.  Let  the  requirements  be  as 
strict  as  you  choose,  so  that  every  seller  of  tickets  mustpass  the  same  examina- 
tion and  be  subject  to  the  same  Government  control,  xbis  would  be  something 
very  much  to  be  desired  by  reputable  ticket  brokers,  and  especiaUy  by  members 
of  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association.  We  do  not  want  a  license  issued 
by  the  railroads  and  subject  to  their  rules,  but  by  the  Gtovemment,  and  let  the 
supervision  be  over  all  men  who  sell  tickets,  railroads  as  well  as  brokers.  If  a 
man  then  violated  the  law  his  license  could  be  withdrawn,  and  his  career  as  a 
ticket  man  would  end. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "  (o)  There  are  two  organized  bodies  of  scalp- 
ers— the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association  and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers' 
Association.  They  have  their  directors,  officers,  agents,  rules  and  reg^ations,- 
they  discuss  and  decide  some  question  of  cut  fares,  and  they  adopt  resolutions  and 
deal  with  the  property  of  others  in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest,  while  at 
the  same  time,  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  C!onrt,  the  railroad  can  not 
adopt  counter  agreements  without  violating  its  decisions. 

"Moreover,  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
not  reach  scalpers'  fares  or  practices,  because  they  hold  the  railways  accountable. 
Furthermore,  the  fares  of  the  railway  companies  proper  can  only  be  changed  by 
3  days'  notice  as  to  reductions  and  10  days'  notice  as  to  advances,  wnile  the  scalpers 
can  change  them  either  way,  daily  or  hourly.  In  this  way  a  railway  company, 
acting  with  a  scalper,  can  also  change  the  fares  and  evade  the  law.  There  is  a 
manifest  injustice  in  all  this  which  could  and  should  be  corrected  by  appropriate 
national  legislation." 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  broker  filing  rates.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  should  this 
be  required,  the  law  would  be  equally  as  well  obeyed  as  is  the  law  relating  to  inter- 
state commerce  by  the  average  railroad. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(p.)  Another  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  has 
not  been  sufficiently  urged  upon  public  attention.  If  a  passenger  purchasing 
a  through  ticket  from  New  York  to  Chicago  is  required  or  desires  to  discontinue 
his  journey  at  Buffalo,  the  unused  coupon  west  of  Buffalo  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  issuing  company  or  its  unused  connection.  If  he  takes  the  same  unused  coupon 
to  a  scalper  he  is  offered  by  him  less  for  the  ticket  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  than 
the  railway  would  redeem  it  for.  His  fare  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  would, 
therefore,  be  more  than  its  due  amount  to  the  extent  that  he  received  less  than 
his  remaining  couxwn  was  worth.  Against  this  the  purchasing  passenger  west  of 
Buffalo  may  get  a  ticket  under  the  leg^  fare,  but  he  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  that 
preference.  In  this  way  we  answer  the  loudly  vaunted  public  advantages  of 
brokers,  and  venture  the  further  assertion  that  if  scalping  was  abolished  the  aver- 
age fares  paid  by  passengers  would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its 
continuance." 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  evidently  misinformed.  The  passenger,  in  any  event,  has  the 
option  of  patronizing  the  redemption  bureau  or  the  broker,  as  his  inclination  or 
the  state  of  his  finances  will  permit. 

I  think  he  is  rather  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  an  illustration.  Taketheticket 
mentioned.  The  through  r ate ,  first  class ,  from  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Buffalo  is 
$17;  the  cheapest  rate  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  is  $8.  If  the  passenger  after 
reaching  Buffalo  was  to  send  in  his  ticket  for  redemption  to  the  railroad  company 
they  would  deduct  from  the  |17  the  tariff  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  which  is  $8, 
and  refund  him  |9.  The  lowest  first-class  fare  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  or 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  is  $12.  There  is  a  difference  betwvien  the  price  the  rail- 
road company  would  pay  him  for  his  ticket  and  the  regular  price  of  the  ticket  ot 
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$3.  The  XMissenger  holding  that  ticket ,  for  which  the  railroad  company  would  pay 
him  $9,  would  have  little  difficulty  in  Belling  it  to  a  broker  for  $10;  the  broker  in 
turn  would  sell  it  to  a  customer  for  $11.  The  broker  would  make  a  dollar,  be 
would  save  his  customer  a  dollar,  and  the  original  purchaser  of  the  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago  would  have  saved  a  dollar  over  the  tariff  rate  in  his  trip  to 
Buffalo. 

I  have  a  number  of  tickets  here  that  I  picked  out  of  my  own  stock  that  will 
probably  serve  to  illustrate  this  redemption  feature  [exhibiting  tickets] . 

Here  is  a  ticket  issued  originally  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  It  comes  in  very 
nearly  like  this  illustration  that  Mr.  Blanchard  attempted  on  the  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Chicago.  This  is  a  second-class  ticket.  The  through  rate  on  that 
ticket  was  $17  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  the  rate  for  a  similar  ticket  from 
New  York  to  Detroit  was  $13.  When  the  passenger  gets  to  Detroit  he  would 
then  have  $4  invested  in  his  ticket.  The  lowest  tariff  rate  between  Detroit  and 
Chicago  is  $7.75.  Should  the  passenger  send  that  ticket  in  to  the  comx>any  for 
redemption,  the  most  that  he  could  get,  after  going  through  the  necessarily  slow 
methods  of  railroads  in  redeeming  tickets,  would  be  $4.  If  that  ticket  is  gcvod  for 
one  day,  in  the  hands  of  any  broker  in  Detroit  it  is  worth  $5.50.  The  passenger 
thus  saves  $1.60  by  buying  that  through  ticket  and  selling  it  at  Detreit.  The 
broker  could  sell  it  for  an  advance  of  a  dollar  and  thus  make  a  dollar;  and  the 
passenger  baying  it  of  the  broker  would  save  $1.35,  if  the  broker  sold  it,  as  they 
usually  do,  for  |«.50,  after  paying  $5.50. 

Here  is  a  ticket  issued  in  Kansas  City  for  New  York.  This  part  of  the  coupon 
reads  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  It  has  been  used  to  Buffalo.  The  through  fare 
was  $29.50;  the  fare  over  the  same  road  from  Kansas  City  to  Buffalo  was  $25.50; 
the  redemption  value  of  that  ticket  is  $4.  The  regular  fare  is  $8.  Any  broker  in 
Buffalo,  if  that  ticket  was  good  in  his  hands  a  day,  would  pay  at  least  $6.50  and 
he  could  resell  it  for  $7  or  $7.50— cut  the  rata,  and  make  something  for  himself 
and  customer,  and  the  railway  company  gets  the  through  tariff. 

Here  is  a  second-class  ticket  from  Chiciwo  to  Buffalo.  The  through  fare  Is 
$9.50.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  is  $7.75.  There  is  no  second-class  rate 
between  Chicago  and  Detroit.  The  rate  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  second  class,  is 
$S.  The  through  rate  is  ^.50  instead  of  the  added  fares  of  $5  and  $7.75.  The 
passenger,  in  buying  this  ticket  in  Chicago  and  riding  to  Detroit  and  then  sending 
it  in  for  redemption,  would  get  the  difference  between  $7.75  and  $9.50,  wbicn 
would  be  $1.75.  The  regular  second-class  fare  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  is  $5. 
Now,  between  the  broker  and  the  two  passengers  there  is  the  difference  between 
$5  and  $1.75  to  be  divided. 

Here  are  quite  a  number  of  tickets  that  will  serve  further  as  illustrations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  those  dead  tickets? — A.  Yes;  they  are  dead  tickets. 
I  Bupijose  they  are  very  dead  now,  because  they  can  not  be  sent  in  for  redemption. 
Here  is  a  ticket  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  from  Detroit  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Now,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  passengers  coming  from  some  East- 
em  point,  en  route  for  Grand  Rapids,  get  into  Detroit  on  Sunday.  Except  in  the 
summer  time,  when  there  are  excursion  trains,  there  are  no  trains  on  that  line  on 
Sunday.  There  are  three  regular  lines  between  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids.  Only 
one  runs  a  Sunday  train.  The  passenger  gets  into  Detroit  on  Sunday.  There  is 
no  train  on  the  line  for  which  he  holds  a  ticket  by  which  he  can  go  to  Grand 
Rapids;  his  business  requires  him  to  be  there.  If  this  antiscalping  bill  was  a  law, 
.  he  could  hold  his  ticket  and  send  it  in  for  redemption  and  get  the  redemption 
value  inside  of  30  days.  But  if  he  happens  to  be  short  of  money  and  wants  to 
make  an  exchange,  or  does  not  want  to  go  through  the  red-tape  routine,  he  takes 
it  into  a  broker's  office  and  trades  it  for  a  ticket  good  on  a  tram  leaving  that  day. 
That  is  a  very  ordinary  circumstance,  and  I  presume  similar  cases  happen  con- 
stantly in  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Union. 

I  have  here  quite  a  large  number  of  excursion  tickets  that  have  no  redemption 
value.  Here  is  a  ticket  from  Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor;  it  is  good  for  a  stated  time 
and  is  printed  "Not  transferable."  If  an  antiscalping  law  were  passed — that  is, 
the  law  as  it  has  been  offered  here  in  Congress — this  ticket  would  be  absolutely 
valueless. 

The  bill  states,  as  a  kind  of  sop  to  the  public,  that  the  purchaser  of  a  transfer- 
able ticket  which  he  is  using  in  the  prosecution  of  a  journey  may  sell  that  ticket 
to  another  person  who  will  use  it  in  the  prosecution  of  the  journey.  Now,  all 
that  railroaid  companies  would  have  to  do  to  make  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  do  that 
would  be  to  print  "Not  transferable"  on  the  ticket,  as  is  done  in  this  case.  I 
believe  that  reature  alone  would  make  the  law  unconstitutional,  because  it  puts 
it  within  the  power  of  the  railroad  company  to  make  an  act  criminal  or  not, 
depending  simply  on  the  way  they  print  the  ticket. 
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Here  are  ezctirsion  tickets  from  Detroit  to  Lansing,  Detroit  to  Grand  Rapids, 
Detroit  to  ECalamazoo;  they  are  sold  on  special  occasions.  The  round- trip  rate 
is  less  than  the  tariff  one  way;  they  have,  therefore,  no  redemption  valne.  If  it 
should  be  unlawful  to  sell  these  tickets  the  railroad  companies  would  get  x>ay  for 
services  which  they  never  render.  They  would  carry  a  certain  number  of  persons 
one  way  and  refuse  to  carry  an  equal  number  back. 

Here  are  commutation  tickets  good  in  the  hands  of  the  bearer,  sold  in  lots  of  10 
tickets  in  competition  with  the  electric  lines.  These  come  in  blocks  of  10  at  35 
cents,  and  are  good  detached;  the  local  fare  is  78  cents.  If  we  had  an  antiscalping 
law  the  act  of  any  individual  passenger  or  broker  selling  one  of  those  tickets  to 
another  individual  would  be  criminal.  The  selling  of  a  ticket  that  cost  25  cents 
could  subject  him  to  punishment  not  to  exceed  $1,000  fine  and  a  year  in  jail. 
Should  he  steal  a  ticket  the  penalty  would  merely  be-  for  petty  larceny.  Similar 
cases  with  relation  to  commutation  tickets  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

Here  is  a  ticket  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  Detroit  to  C^ebec,  issued  on  the 
14th  of  October  and  good  to  the  22d.  It  bears  the  printed  statement.  "  Not 
transferable;"  no  name  appears  on  the  ticket;  it  does  not  show  to  what  individual 
issued.  The  ticket  was  sold  for  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  The  regular  fare  is 
$18;  redemption  value,  nothing. 

There  are  any  quantity  of  tickets  here  that  are  good  in  the  hands  of  any  passen- 
ger, but  yet  have  no  redemption  value. 

In  case  brokers  were  not  allowed  to  handle  tickets  of  this  character,  I  do  not 
know  as  it  would  be  proper  to  call  it  a  saving,  but  the  gain  to  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  would  amount  to  a  sum  that  I  would  hardly  dare  to  compute.  I 
believe  it  would  run  into  the  millions  annually.  Of  course  the  ticket  brokers  do 
not  and  can  not  in  all  cases  make  this  saving  to  the  people  by  using  all  these 
tickets,  but  they  do  to  an  extent  that  is  very  important  to  the  traveling  public. 

We  had  at  one  time  a  State  law  ip  Michigan  requiring  railroads  to  issue  a  fam- 
ily mileage  ticket.  The  ticket  was  printed  with  the  usual  restrictions,  and  in 
large  letters  the  State  l^ws  of  Michigan  were  referred  to — the  nontransferability 
of  the  ticket — ^that  the  conductor  would  take  it  up  and  collect  fare,  etc.,  if  offered 
by  other  than  the  original  purchaser.  A  prominent  passenger  agent  in  that  State, 
desiring  to  increase  the  travel  on  his  road,  put  these  tickets  in  largequantities 
into  the  hands  of  brokers  and  guaranteed  them  against  question.  We  worked 
amicably  for  some  time.  But  suddenly  the  passenger  agent  changed  his  mind  and 
issued  orders  to  his  conductors,  and  a  gi-eat  many  of  these  books  which  we  had  a 
right  to  assume  had  been  bought  under  that  understanding  were  taken  up.  For 
books  costing  |20  I  got  in  some  cases  no  more  than  a  ride  of  100  miles — $3 — ^and 
.the  loss  to  me  was  $18.  There  was  no  recourse  unless  we  went  into  court  and 
established  the  circumstances,  and  that  does  not  pay.  Ticket  brokers  are  long- 
suffering.  They  can  not  afford  to  quarrel,  because  it  interferes  with  future 
business,  not  only  with  the  railroad  in  question  but  with  any  other  railroad  that 
they  may  deal  with.    This  is  perhaps  enough  to  illustrate  the  idea. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(g)  The  payment  of  commissions  by  railroad 
companies  is  an  inciting  cause  to  the  continuance  of  scalping,  because  such  com- 
missions are  often  divided  between  scalper  and  passenger.  The  pajrmentof  com- 
missions is  justly  chargeable  upon  the  railways.  Therefore  I  think  that  with  the 
discontinuance  of  the  one  should  go  the  stoppage  of  the  other,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  either  or  both  of  the  evils  may  prevent,  in  some  instances,  open  and  uni- 
form reductions  of  fare  more  nearly  to  the  net  basis  received  out  of  the  fares  from 
which  commissions  and  scalping  must  be  deducted  before  the  real  or  true  fares 
are  ascertained." 

"When  a  railway  pays  a  commission  for  the  sale  of  a  ticket  it  necessarily  agrees 
to  accept  a  net  rate  for  the  ticket,  and  can  not  be  defrauded  if  the  ticket  is  sold 
for  any  amount  above  the  net  price.  Should  an  antiscalping  law  be  passed,  an 
agent  with  authority  from  a  transportation  company  would  not  be  subject  to 
punishment  for  doing  any  of  the  acts  complained  of  by  Mr.  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading]:  "(r)  I  believe  you  would  promptly  advocate 
our  view  if  corresponding  brokerage  ofQces  were  opened  throughout  the  country 
for  scalping  freight  rates  through  advancing,  reducing,  manipulating,  and  secretly 
and  fraudulently  altering  them  for  the  benefit  of  some  shippers  by  persons  utterly 
unauthorized  to  deal  with  such  values  and  bills  of  lading.  Yet  I  know  of  no  act 
or  justification  in  the  scalping  of  tickets  and  fares  which  would  not  with  equal 
justice  warrant  similar  scalping  in  freight  rates  and  bills  of  lading." 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  he  knew  of  no  justification  in  the  scalping 
of  passenger  tickets  that  could  not  apply  to  freight  rates,  I  think  I  entirely  agree 
witn  the  gentleman,  I  think  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
who  pay  nreight  rates  if  there  were  brokers  in  that  line.    The  average  snipper 
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would  gladly  welcome  some  method  of  evading  the  often  arbitrary  and  excessive 
fates  extorted  from  freight  shippers.  I  believe  the  ticket  broker  has  been  a  use- 
fnl  factor  in  correcting  abuses  in  passenger  traffic,  and  if  the  same  conditions 
could  obtain  in  freight,  a  great  many  of  the  abuses  that  are  now  so  patent,  and 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  testimony  that  has  been  heard  by  this  commission, 
could  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  [reading"]:  "  (s)  I  leave  to  counsel  the  leading  arguments 
growing  out  of  various  decisions  pro  and  con,  some  of  them  recent,  upon  this 
subject.  I  am,  however,  qualified  to  discuss  it  by  the  statement  that  if  that  law 
is  best  which  is  expressive  of  the  highest  justice,  then  an  act  should  be  passed  in 
this  respect  which  will  secure  for  the  mutual,  personal,  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  citizen  and  carrier  the  observance  of  reciprocal  justice,  right,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  I  also  leave  in  their  more  competent  hands  the  questions  of 
legislative  passes." 

Kow,  as  to  the  legal  arguments  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York.  It  took  the  position  that  the  business  of  ticket 
brokerage  was  oeneficial  and  that  any  act  prohibiting  it  was  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  it  to  be  understood  that  that  decision  is  to  be 
printed  in  fnll  in  Mr.  Lindenberger's  testimony.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
should  have  it  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  A.  L  Habbis.  If  there  are  no  objections,  that  will  be  done. 

ANTI8CALPING  BILL  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Opinion  oj  Ihe  court  of  appealt  of  A'ew  York,  decided  November  tt,  1898. 

(The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex  rel.  George  Tyroler,  appellant,  v.  The  Warden  of  the  City 
Prison  of  the  City  of  New  York,  respondent.    (Decided  November  22, 1898.)] 

Appeal  from  an  order  of  the  appellate  division,  first  department,  affirming  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice 
Lawrence  dismissing  relator's  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  remanding  him  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  defendant. 

The  relator  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  United  States,  and  immediately  prior  to 
his  arrest,  and  for  several  years  before  that  time,  had  been  engaged  in  the  city  of  New  York  In  the 
busineiis  of  selling,  and  offering  for  sale,  and  procuring  tickets,  giving,  and  purporting  to  give,  the 
right  to  a  pcuisage  and  conveyance  on  vessels  and  railway  trains. 

He  is  charged  with  having  received  the  sum  of  $6.30  as  a  consideration  for  a  passage  or  conveyance 
npon  a  ferryboat,  train,  and  vessel  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  for  the 
procurement  of  a  ticket  giving  the  absolute  right  of  passage  and  conveyance  upon  such  ferryboat, 
tndn,  and  vessel,  he  not  being  at  the  time  an  authorized  agent  of  the  owners  or  consignees  of  such 
vessel,  or  of  the  company  running  such  train.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  relator  did  not  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  tickets  lawfully  and  by  purchase  from  the  transportation  companies  issuing 
them. 

The  relator  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  demanded  his  discharge  from  the  custody  of  the 
defendant  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  1897  (Ch.  506)  violated  certain  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  was  therefore  void. 

The  special  term  made  its  order  dismissing  the  writ  and  remanded  the  relator. 

The  appellate  division  affirmed  that  order. 

Samuel  Untermyer  for  appellant, 

Asa  Bird  Gardiner  and  James  D.  McClelland  for  respondent. 

Parker,  Ch.  J.:  The  statute  that  appellant  insists  is  in  derogation  of  the  limitation  placed  npon 
the  legislative  power  by  the  people,  through  the  constitution  of  the  State,  reads  as  follows: 

"  Section  1.  The  Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section,  to  be  known 
as  section  616,  to  read  as  follows:  '  Sec.  615.  Sale  of  passage  tickets  on  vessels  and  railroads  forbidden, 
except  by  agents  specially  authorized.' 

"  No  person  shall  Issue  or  sell,  or  offer  to  sell,  any  passage  ticket,  or  an  Instrument  giving  or  pur- 
porting to  give  any  right,  either  absolutely  or  upon  any  condition  of  contingency,  to  a  passage  or 
conveyance  upon  any  vessel  or  railway  train,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  in  any  vessel,  unless  he  isan 
authorized  agent  ol  the  owners  or  consignees  of  such  vessel,  or  of  the  company  running  such  train, 
except  as  allowed  by  sections  618  arid  622;  and  no  person  is  deemed  an  authorized  a^ent  of  such  own- 
ers, consignees,  or  company,  within  the  meaning  of  the  chapter,  unless  he  has  received  authority  In 
writing  therefor,  specifying  the  name  of  the  company,  .ine,  vessel,  or  railway  for  which  he  is  author- 
ized to  act  as  agent,  arid  the  city,  town,  or  village,  together  with  the  street  and  street  number,  in 
which  his  office  is  kept,  for  the  sale  of  tickets. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  616  of  the  Penal  Code  is  hereby  amended  so  aa  to  read  as  follows:  'Sec.  616.  Sale 
by  authorized  agent.<)  restricted.  No  person,  except  asallowed  in  section  622,  shall  a.sk,  take,  or  receive 
ariv  money  or  valuable  thing  as  a  consideration  for  any  pfl«.sage  or  conveyance  upon  any  vessel  or 
railway  train,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any  ticket  or  instrument  giving  or  purporting  to  give  a  right, 
cither  'absolutely  or  upon  a  condition  or  contingency,  to  a  passage  or  conveyance  upon  a  vessel  or 
railway  train,  or  a  berth  or  stateroom  on  a  vessel,  unless  he  is  an  authorized  agent  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  section;  nor  shall  any  person,  as  such  agent,  sell,  or  offer  to  .sell,  any  such  ticket, 
instrument,  berth,  or  stateroom,  or  a.«k,  take  or  receive  any  consideration  for  any  such  passage,  con- 
veyance, berth,  or  stateroom,  except  at  the  office  designated  in  his  appointment,  nor  until  he  has  been 
authorized  to  act  as  such  agent  according  to  the  provisions  ot  tlicla.st  section,  nor  for  a  sum  exceeding 
the  price  charged  at  the  time  of  such  sale  by  the  company,  owners,  or  consignees  of  the  vessel  or 
railway  mentioned  in  the  cicket. 

"Nothing  in  this  section  or  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any 
traDsportation  company  from  purcboalng  from  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any  other  transpor- 
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tation  company  a  ticket  lor  n  passengpr  tn  whom  he  may  aell  a  ticket  to  travel  over  any  put  of  tlie 
line  for  which  he  is  the  properly  authorized  agent,  no  as  to  enable  snch  passenger  to  travel  to  the 
place  or  Junction  from  which  his  ticket  shall  read.' " 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  section  relates  to  the  redemption  of  tickets  purchased  from  an  author- 
ized agent  of  a  railway  company,  under  certain  contingencies,  and  within  certain  periods  of  time, 
and  Is  not  in  any  wise  involved  in  this  appeal. 

Having  observed  how  the  statute  reads.  It  will  be  well  next  to  analyze  it  and  see  it  we  can  find  out 
what  was  Intended  to  be  accomplished  and  is  in  tact  accomplished  by  the  phraseology  of  the  statute, 
in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  the  statute  is  in  contravention  of  any  of  the  rights  secured  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  citizen.  It  will  be  observed  In  the  first  place  tliat  it  does  not  proliiblt  the  sale 
of  tickets  absolutely,  nor  does  it  limit  to  the  particular  transportation  company  over  whose  route  he 
desires  to  be  conveyed  the  right  to  sell  tickets  to  the  traveler.  • 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  last  assertion  is  In  confiict  with  the  position  taken  by  the  learned 
}udge  who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  division;  tor  he  assumes  that  as  only  persons  appointed 
agents  can  sell,  the  effect  of  the  provision  is  that  a  corporation  "shall  only  sell  tlirough  Itsagentsand 
is  merely  a  declaration  that  the  corporation  itself  was  to  sell  its  tickets." 

The  first  section  and  the  first  part  of  the  second  section  do  restrict  the  sale  ol  panage  tickets  to 
agents  specially  authorized  by  transportation  companies,  and  it  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  statute 
upon  the  subject  It  would  bear  the  construction  put  upon  It  that  its  only  effect  is  to  confine  the  right 
to  sell  paoage  tickets  of  a  corporation  to  that  corporation  Itself,  which  can  act  only  through  agents; 
but  between  the  opening  and  the  closing  sentences  of  the  second  section  may  be  found  the  lollowlng: 

"Nothing  in  this  section  or  chapter  contained  shall  prevent  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any 
transportation  company  from  purchasing  from  the  properly  authorized  agent  of  any  other  tranqrar^ 
tation  company  a  ticket  for  a  passenger  to  whom  he  may  sell  a  ticket  to  travel  over  any  part  of  the 
line  for  wliich  he  is  the  properly  amhorized  agent,  so  as  to  enable  such  passenger  to  travel  to  the 
place  or  junction  from  which  his  ticket  shall  read." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  moment  a  man  becomes  the  agent  of  a  transportation  company  he  Is  by  that 
designation  authorized  to  Duy  tickets  of  any  other  transportation  company  in  the  United  States  or 
the  world,  and  may  sell  such  tickets  to  any  person  who  applies  for  them.  In  the  sale  of  tickets  of 
the  various  transportation  companies,  other  than  those  of  the  company  of  which  he  Is  an  agent,  be 
necessarily  acts  as  a  broker.  He  can  buy  the  tickets  and  sell  them  again,  making  a  profit  that  may 
perhaps  depend  more  or  less  on  the  degree  of  competition  between  railroads  in  various  ports  of  the 
country. 

Clearly,  the  agent  of  a  transportation  company,  in  the  piurshase  and  sale  of  tickets  of  foreign  cor- 
porations, Is  not  engaged  in  selling  the  passage  Uckets  of  the  transportation  company  appointing  him. 
It  Is  not  the  sale  of  the  tickets  of  his  principal  alone  that  the  agent  is  thus  engaged  in,  but  when  a 
transportation  companv  appoints  an  agent  to  sell  Its  tickets,  then  the  State,  by  this  statute,  steps  in 
and  attempts  to  clothe  him  with  the  power  which  it  takes  from  all  other  citizens  to  deal  In  tlie  tickets 
of  as  many  other  transportation  companies  as  he  may  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with. 

This  leads  us  to  note  another  interesting  feature  of  this  remarkable  statute.  The  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  passage  tickets  is  not  abolished;  it  is  only  condemned  where  the  seller  has  not  authority  from 
some  one  of  the  transportation  companies  to  act  as  its  agent.  It  has  happened  before  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  the  lawmaking  power  has  provided  for  an  examination  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  applicants  possessed  suitable  qualifications  as  to  character,  intelligence,  and 
financial  responsibility  to  fill  certain  positions  of  trust  or  to  engage  In  a  business  which  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  people  in  the  hands  of  a  person  either  Incompetent  or  of  bad  character;  nut  In  no 
instance  has  it  conferred  a  general  and  unlimited  power  of  appointment  upon  a  class  of  persons  or 
corporations  wholly  unconnected  with  the  State  frovemment. 

It  may  possibly  be  that  there  was  such  a  situation  as  would  have  justified  an  enactment  placing 
some  restrictions  upon  those  engaged  in  the  selling  of  passage  tickets  and  prescribing  penalties  by 
way  of  fine  or  imprisonment  for  those  who  should  break  over  such  restraints.  Our  excise  legislation 
affords  an  Illustration.  By  its  provisions  all  are  permitted  to  sell  liquor  within  certain  limitations 
that  apply  to  all  citizens  alike,  and  for  the  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  traffic  are  provided  cer- 
tain penalties  that  are  expected  to  assure  to  the  public  some  measure  of  protection  from  nonlawabid- 
ing  citizens  engaged  in  the  business. 

But  this  act  nmply  turns  over  to  the  transportation  companies  the  selection  of  those  who  are  here- 
after to  be  permitted  to  sell  tickets.  It  Imposes  no  restraints  whatever  upon  the  appointing  power, 
nor  upon  the  agent  selected,  other  than  that  in  the  purehase  of  tickets  he  must  confine  himself  to 
the  properly  authorized  agents  of  the  transportation  companies.  The  business  of  buying  and  selling 
tickets,  as  to  such  agents,  continues  to  be  a  legitimate  business,  but  to  all  citizens  other  than  those 
who  may  be  selected  by  the  transportation  companies  the  right  to  boy  and  sell  tickets  is  denied,  and 
an  actual  sale  by  them  constitutes  a  felony.  The  act  itself  is  silent  as  to  the  motive  of  Its  enactment 
by  the  legislature,  and  it  contains  no  suggestion  as  to  the  public  Interests  which  Its  purpose  is  to 
subserve. 

Ticket  brokerage  as  a  business  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  at  great  agencies,  such  as  Cook's  and  Gaze's,  tickets  can  be  purchased  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  transportation  routes  of  the  world.  Intending  travelers  In  great  numbers  have  gone  to 
those  agencies  for  advice  as  to  choice  of  routes  to  be  taken  in  contemplate  journeys  and  to  purchase 
the  tickets  for  the  trip,  whether  it  should  require  days,  or  weeks,  or  months  to  make  It. 

The  traveling  public  In  large  numbers  have  come  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  such 
agencies,  of  which  there  are  now  very  many.  And  Cook's  and  Gaze's  are  among  the  agencies  tliat 
must  go  out  of  business  in  this  State  if  this  statute  can  live,  unlesssome  transportation  company  shall 
deem  it  wise  to  clothe  them  with  the  authority  to  act  as  its  agents. 

It  is  a.s!iertcd  by  counsel  that  the  traveling  public  and  the  transportation  companies  have  been  so 
defrauded  by  the  nets  oi  the  brokers  In  the  selling  of  unused  or  alleged  to  be  unused  passage  tickets 
as  to  call  forlegislation  of  a  protective  character,  of  which  this  statute  is  the  outcome.  The  tendency 
of  the  times  undoubtedly  is  to  rush  to  the  legislature  for  a  cure  for  all  the  grievances  of  citizens, 
whether  real  or  Imaginary,  and  many  novel  experiments  In  legislation  are  the  result. 

But  usually  in  case  of  wrongs  ]>enalties  have  been  provided.  It  is  a  novel  legislation  indeed  that 
attempts  to  take  away  from  all  people  the  right  to  conduct  a  given  business  because  there  are  wrong- 
doers in  it,  from  whose  conduct  the  people  suffer.  But  where  in  the  statute  is  to  be  found  the  evi- 
dence that  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  fraud?  "In  the  title  of  the  act,"  answers  counsel,  and  with  that 
answer  he  has  to  be  content.  For  while  the  act  Is  entitled  "  Frauds  in  the  sale  of  passage  tickets," 
the  body  of  the  statute  does  not  contain  any  reference  to  forged,  altered,  used,  or  stolen  tickets.  "The 
sole  of  such  tickets  is  made  a  punishable  offense  under  other  sections  of  the  Penal  Code. 

The  provisions  of  the  act.  therefore,  have  reference  to  the  selling  of  valid  tickets  regularly  issued 
by  a  transportation  company.  Can  the  legislature  declare  such  sales  to  be  fraudulent,  or  prohibit 
tnem  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  prevent  fraud?  If  the  act  prohibited  is  fraudulent,  there 
oon  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  legislature,  under  its  police  power,  may  provide  for  its  punishment;  but 
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whether  It  may,  under  such  power,  Interdict  the  sale  of  a  valid  ticket  by  one  person  to  another  upon 
the  pretext  that  Iraud  will  thus  be  prevented  presents  a  vei7  different  qaestlon. 

1  confess  I  am  unable  to  see  how  such  a  sale  defrauds  a  transportation  company,  If  a  transporta- 
tion company  sells  a  ticket  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  it  undertakes  to  carry  the  holder  bom 
one  place  to  the  other.  It  coats  the  company  no  more  to  carry  one  penwn  than  It  does  the  other. 
How,  then,  can  It  be  defrauded  or  in  any  way  prejudiced  bv  the  transfer  of  such  a  ticket  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  another  person?  It  is  said  that  the  prohibition  oi  such  a  sale  tends  to  protect  the  traveler 
from  being  defrauded.  If  It  la  a  sale  of  a  valid  ticket,  no  fraud  can  possibly  reemt;  and  if  it  Is  not  a 
sale  of  a  valid  ticket,  then  the  nale  la  fraudulent  and  Is  prohibited  by  other  provisions  of  the  P^ial 
Code. 

Only  one  prop  remains  which  It  is  pretended  can  support  the  weight  of  this  statute,  and  tliat  is  tliat 
the  penal  laws  not  having  proved  sufBciently  efBcacious  to  wholly  prevent  fraud,  an  emergency  is 
presented  which  Justifies  the  taking  away  from  the  general  public  the  right  to  engage  In  the  busineaB 
of  ticket  selling. 

It  la  Dot  contended  that  the  buaineas  of  ticket  brokerage  Is  in  itself  of  a  trandulent  character.  The 
boalnesB  can  be  honestly  conducted;  it  has  been  so  conducted  in  the  past  by  honest  men  engaged  in 
it;  and  the  most  that  is  asserted  Is  that  there  are  some  men  engaged  in  the  busineaB  who  ha  ve Imposed 
on  the  public.  The  same  assertion  can  be  made  with  eqiuT  truth  of  every  bualneaB,  trade,  and 
piofeasiou. 

Because  some  coal  dealers  and  venders  in  sugar  cheat  in  weight,  and  dealers  in  paints  and  oils  in 
measurements,  and  in  tobacco  in  quality,  it  has  not  Hitherto,  we  venture  to  say,  been  thought  the 
'  r  to  make  it  a  felony  for  persons  to  hereafter  ennge  in  snch  buoness  unleas  they  shall 


ave  been  duly  appointed  as  agents  by  the  corporations  maniuactniing  or  producing  the  product 

Still  another  motive  for  this  enactment  ia  suggested,  and  that  la  that  its  real  purpose  is  to  enable 
transportation  companies  to  compel  otben  with  which  they  may  enter  into  pooling  arrangements  to 
preserve  their  agreement  from  secret  violation,  which  Is  frequently  the  outcome  under  the  present 
ticket-brokerage  system,  which  offers  an  avenue  by  which  the  weaker  corporation  to  such  an  agree- 
ment can  dispose  of  its  tickets  at  a  price  lower  than  thatagreed  upon. 

In  Nashville,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Hallway  Company  «.  HcConnell  (82  Fed.  Rep.,  06),  where  a 
statute,  having  apparently  the  same  object  in  view  as  this  one,  was  under  consideration,  the  court  in 
its  opinion  quotes  from  Minnesota  v.  Corbet  (67  Minn.,  S45)  the  following:  "It  was  alao  commonly 
believed  that,  in  order  to  evade  statutes  designed  tosecure  uniformity  of  rates  and  toptevent  discrimi- 
nations, some  carriers  of  passengers  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  large  blocks  of  tneir  tickets  with 
'scalpers,'  ostensibly  not  their  agents,  for  sale  at  cut  rates.  To  remedy  these  and  similar  abuses,  real 
or  supposed,  this  statute  was  passed.  That  all  its  provisiona  have  some  relation  to,  and  tendency  to 
accomplish,  this  end  is  quite  clear." 

Counsel  aigue  that  the  helpfulness  of  the  ticket  broker  in  securing  to  the  traveling  public  the  bene- 
fits of  such  competition  was  of  such  a  fraudulent  character  as  to  wholly  Justify  the  legislation,  and 
appeal  to  the  decisions  quoted  from  in  support  of  such  contention.  But  we  pass  tor  the  present  the 
subject  of  motive,  to  be  again  referred  to  wnen  we  come  to  bonsider  whether,  under  the  police  power, 
thel^islatlon  can  be  jumfled. 

Whatever  the  legislature's  motive,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  passed  an  act  which  does  not  declare  ticket 
brokerage  unlawful,  for  it  allows  any  person  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  appointment 
as  agent  for  a  transportation  company  to  engage  in  ticket  brokerage,  but  the  act  does  dec&re  that  if 
any  person,  other  than  an  agent  of  a  uansportatton  company,  undertakes  to  engsge  in  the  paaeenger- 
ticket  brokerage  business  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony;  in  other  words,  that  it  Is  unlawful  lor  all  cit- 
izens of  New  York  to  engage  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  passage  tickets  unless  empowered  to  do  so 
by  the  written  appointment  of  a  transportation  company. 

Much  has  been  said  inargnment  with  reference  to  thisstatute  in  amore  agreeable  vein,  placingtbe 
statute  in  a  somewhat  more  attractive  form,  but  it  is  as  well  to  go  beneath  the  surface  and  get  at  the 
truth,  which  ia  that  the  statute  was  intended  to  and  does,  in  fact,  vest  the  control  of  the  sale  of  paa- 
sage  tickets  within  this  State,  not  only  of  transportation  companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  out 
throughout  the  world,  excluavely  in  the  bands  of  such  companies. 

The  businesB  of  selling  passage  tickets  continues,  therefoie,  to  be  regarded  as  a  Ikwful  and  legiti- 
mate busineee.  Public  policy  is  still  declared  to  favor  a  buaineas  wbicE  recognizes  the  propriety  of 
the  middleman  between  the  passenger  and  the  transportation  company,  but  the  right  to  engage  in 
it  is  denied  to  the  general  public. 

The  question,  then,  la  whether  the  organic  law  prohibits  Iwislatlon  of  this  character. 

Before  referring  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that  ft  Is  confidently  asserted  condemn  snch 
legislation,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  the  granting  of  monopolies  or  exclusive  privileges 
to  corporations  or  persons  has  been  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others  to  follow  a  lawful 
calling  and  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty  from  the  times  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
The  statute  of  21  Jac.,  abolishing  monopolies,  has  been  from  the  time  of  its  enactment  regarded  as  a 
statutory  landmark  of  EngllshTlberty,  and  that  nation  has  jealously  preserved  it  It  was  a  part  of 
that  inheritance  which  our  fathers  brought  with  them  and  incorporated  into  the  organic  law,  to  the 
end  that  the  lawmaking  power  shall  be  restrained  from  Interference  with  it. 

In  this  connection  the  language  employed  by  Mr.  Justice  Field  in  Butchers'  Union  Co.  v.  Crescent 
City  Co.  (lU  U.  8.,  746,  786,  757)  is  most  instructive:  "As  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men  cer- 
tain principles  of  morality  are  assumed  to  exist,  without  which  society  would  be  impossible,  ao  certain 
inherent  rights  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  action,  and  upon  a  recognition  of  them  alone  can  free 
institntlons  be  maintained.  These  Inherent  rights  have  never  been  more  happily  expressed  than  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  new  evangel  of  liberty  to  the  people: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  "—that  la,  so  plain  that  their  truth  is  recognized  upon 
their  mere  statement"  that  all  men  ate  endowed '  '—not  oy  edicts  of  emperors,  or  decrees  of  Parlia- 
ment or  acts  of  Congress,  but  "  by  their  Creator,  with  certain  inalienaible  rights" — that  is,  rights 
which  can  not  be  bartered  away,  or  given  away,  or  taken  away  except  In  punishment  of  crime — 
"and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  to  secure  these"— not 
grant  them,  but  secure  them—"  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Among  these  inalienable  rights,  as  proclaimed  in  that  great  document  is  the  right  of  men  to  pur- 
sue their  happinen,  by  which  is  meant  the  right  to  pursue  any  lawful  buaineas  or  vocation,  in  any 


manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  others,  which  may  increase  their  prosperity  or 
deve](9  their  btcultlee,  ao  as  to  give  to  them  their  highest  enjoyment  The  common  buslnesB  and 
callings  of  life,  theordlnary  trades  and  pursuits,  which  are  Innocuous  in  themaelvea  and  have  been 
followed  in  all  communities  from  time  Immemorial,  must,  therefore,  be  free  in  this  country  to  all 
alike  upon  the  some  conditions.  .^.. 

The  nght  to  pursue  them,  without  let  ot  hindrance,  except  that  which  is  applied  to  all  persons  of 
the  same  age,  aex,  and  condition.  Is  a  distinguishing  privilege  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
essentiale&mentof  that  freedom  which  they  claim  as  their  birthright    •   *   * 
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In  this  countn  It  hu  leldom  been  held,  and  nerer  in  so  odlooa  a  form  as  is  here  claimed,  that  an 
entire  trade  andbuBtDeas  could  be  taken  Irom  citizens  and  vested  inasingle  corporation.  Such  legis- 
lation has  been  regarded  everywhere  else  as  inconsistent  with  civil  libert}'.  That  exists  only  where 
every  Individual  has  tho  power  to  pursue  his  own  happiness  according  tohlsownvlews,  unrestrained 
except  by  equal,  Just,  and  impartial  laws. 

From  the  opinion  o(  Hr.  Justice  Matthews  in  Ylck  Wo  v.  Hopkins  (118  U.  S.,  366, 370)  the  following 
Is  taken:  "But  the  fundamental  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  considered  as 
individual  possessions,  are  secured  by  those  mni-rimj  of  constitutional  law  which  are  the  monuments 
showing  the  victorious  progress  of  the  race  in  securing  to  men  the  blessings  of  civilization  under  the 
reign  of  just  and  equal  laws,  so  that,  in  the  famons  language  of  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights,  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  '  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.' 

"  For  the  very  idea  that  one  man  may  be  compelled  to  hold  his  life,  or  the  means  of  living,  or  any 
material  right  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  at  the  mere  will  of  another,  seems  to  be  intolerable 
in  any  country  where  freedom  prevails,  as  being  the  essence  of  slavery  itself." 

These  principles  have  also  been  Incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  this  State.  Article  1,  section  1, 
of  the  State  constitution  reads  as  follows:  "  No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  disfranchised,  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citizen  thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
judgment  of  his  peers." 

Article  1,  section  6,  of  the  State  constltntlon  provides  that "  no  person  shall  *  *  *  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  wlthont  due  process  of  law."  The  word  "  liberty,"  as  employed  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution  quoted,  was  considered  by  this  court  in  In  re  Jacobs  (98  N.  Y.,  98),  in  a  mas- 
terful opinion  by  Judge  Earl.    He  said  (pp.  106, 107) : 

"So,  too,  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  bis  constitutional  rights  thereto  violated  without 
the  actual  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  his  person.  Liberty,  in  its  broad  sense,  as  understood  in  this 
country,  means  the  right,  notonly  of  freedom  from  actoal  servitude,  imprisonment,  orr^traint,  but 
the  right  of  one  to  use  his  faculties  In  all  lawful  ways,  to  live  and  work  where  he  will,  to  earn  his 
livelihood  in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or  avocation. 

"All  laws,  therefore,  which  impair  or  trammel  these  rights,  which  limit  one  in  hischoice  of  a  trade 
or  profession,  or  confine  him  to  work  or  live  in  a  tpeemeA  locality,  or  exclude  him  from  his  own 
bouse,  or  restrain  his  otherwise  lawful  movements  (except  as  such  laws  may  be  passed  in  the  exer- 
cise by  the  legislature  of  the  police  power,  which  will  be  noticed  later),  are  infringements  upon  his 
fundamental  rights  of  liberty,  which  are  nnder  constitutional  protection. " 

In  People  v.  Marx  (99  N.  Y.,  S77)  this  court  declared  unconstitutional  a  statute  that  prohibited  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  any  substitute  for  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure  unadulterated  milk 
or  cream.  Judge  Rapallo,  speaking  for  the  court,  said:  "Among  these  no  proposition  is  now  more 
firmly  settled  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  fimdamental  rights  and  privileges  of  every  American  citizen 
to  adopt  and  follow  such  lawful  industrial  piusults,  not  injurious  to  the  community,  as  he  may 
see  fit. 

"The  term  'liberty,'  as  protected  by  the  Constltntlon,  is  not  cramped  into  a  mere  freedom  from 
physical  restraint  of  the  person  of  the  citizen,  as  by  incarceration,  but  is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right 
of  man  to  be  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator, 
subject  only  to  such  restraints  as  are  necessary  for  the  common  welfare." 

In  People  «.  Gilson  (109  N.  Y.,  898)  a  statute  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  which  prohibited 
the  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  or  offering  or  attempting  to  do  so,  upon  any  representation  or  induce- 
ment that  anything  else  would  be  delivered  as  a  prize,  premium,  or  rewara  to  the  purehaser.  Judge 
Peckbam,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  considering  the  statute  said,  (p.  S99) :  "A  liberty 
to  adopt  or  follow  for  a  livelihood  a  lawful  industrial  punult,  and  In  a  manner  not  injurious  to  the 
community,  is  certainly  infringed  upon,  limited,  perhaps  weakened  or  destroyed,  by  such  legislation." 

Argument  certainly  Is  not  needed  in  the  light  of  these  decisions  to  support  the  assertion  that  the 
"llberty"of  this  relator  and  other  citizens  of  this  State  to  engage  in  the  business  of  brokerage  In 
passage  tickets  Is  sought  to  be  Interfered  with  by  the  statute  under  consideration,  for  brokerage  In 
such  tickets  has  been  a  lawful  business  in  this  State  for  many  years  and  many  persons  have  pursued 
it.  It  is  still  a  lawful  btislness,  although  the  right  to  engage  m  it  Is  limited  to  such  persons  as  may 
be  appointed  by*tbe  transportation  companies. 

The  statute  Is,  therefore,  in  contravention  of  the  State  constitution,  and  Is  void  unless  its  enactment 
by  the  legislature  constituted  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  That  power  Is  very  broad  and 
comprehensive,  and  has  notas  yet  been  fully  described  or  its  extent  plainly  limited,  but  it  is  exer- 
cised to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of  society.  In  each  of  the  last  three  cases 
dted  It  was  Invoked  by  counsel  to  sustain  a  statute,  and  it  received  very  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  this  court 

It  was  held  that  the  power,  however  broad  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  Constitution,  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  which  the  courts  will  protect  the  rights  of  Individuals  from  Invasion  nnder 
the  guise  of  police  regulations,  when  it  is  manifest  that  such  Is  not  the  object  and  purpose  of  the 
r^rtuation;  and  while  It  is  the  general  province  of  the  legislature  to  determine  what  laws  and  regu- 
lations are  needed  to  protect  the  public  health,  comfort,  and  safety,  courts  must  be  able  to  say,  upon 
a  perusal  of  the  enactment,  that  there  is  some  fair  and  reasonable  connection  between  it  and  the 
ends  above  mentioned.  Unless  such  relation  exists,  an  enactment  can  not  be  upheld  as  an  exercise 
of  the  police  power. 

The  doctrine  of  these  cases  was  very  recently  considered  and  reasserted  bv  this  court  In  Colon  v. 
IJsk  (1S3  N.  Y.,188),and  Its  further  discussion  at  this  time  would  be  a  work  of 'supererogation.  Under 
the  law  of  this  State,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  examine  legislation  complained  of  as  In 
violation  of  the  rights  secured  to  the  citizens  by  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  healu,  morals,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the  public  justifies  its  enactment. 

In  passing,  It  may  be  observed  that  while  it  Is  undoubtedly  the  rule  that  railroads,  steamboats, 
warehouses,  and  other  associations  of  that  nature.  Impressed  with  a  public  dutv  and  intended  to  per- 
form certain  quasi-public  functions,  may  be  the  subject  of  legislative  control  and  regulation  so  long 
as  the  legislature  does  not  transcend  the  limit  of  State  or  Federal  Constitution,  still  that  rule  is  with- 
out application  to  the  features  of  the  statute  before  the  court  on  this  review. 

Thu  inquiry  Involves  such  portion  of  the  statute  only  as  undertakes  to  prohibit  citizens  of  the  State 
from  engaging  In  the  brokerage  business  in  passage  tickets.  That  portion  of  the  statute  certainly 
places  no  burden  upon  transportation  companies,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  transportation  companies  shall  conduct  their  business  or  any  part  of  it. 

The  legislature  has  no  jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  methods  of  business  of  foreign  transportation 
companies,  nor  can  it  prevent  them  from  selling  their  passage  tickets  In  this  State,  but  by  this  act  It 
does  undertake  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  this  State  from  purchasing  the  passage  tickets  of  foreign 
companies  for  sale  to  othera,  unless  such  citizen  shall  have  been  regularly  appointed  an  agent  by 
some  transportation  company.  The  right  hitherto  exercised  by  citizens  to  deal  In  passage  tickets 
over  transportation  routes  without,  as  well  as  within,  this  State,  is  sought  to  be  cut  off. 

Again,  u  may  be  conceded  that  It  fa  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  the  manner  In 
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which  certain  klnda  of  buslncsa  may  be  oo.ulucted;  that  it  may  require  one  seeking  to  engage  in  a 
^ven  pursuit  to  secure  from  the  State,  or  one  of  itji  ugcutii,  a  license;  that  it  may  require  one  punAiing 
any  paiticnlar  occupation  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  conducting  his  business;  and  that  as  a  con- 
dition to  the  right  of  carrying  on  a  business  that  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  peraons  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  injury  to  others,  the  legislature  may  require  that  before  engaging  therein  one  must  satisfy 
the  public  authoritiea  that  he  is  competent  and  morally  qualified  to  conduct  it. 

But  none  of  these  methods  was  adopted.  No  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  persons  of  bad  character 
from  engaging  in  the  business,  nor  are  the  public  authorities  given  the  right  to  determine,  by  exam- 
ination or  otherwise,  the  character  of  the  person  to  be  engaged  in  it;  but  the  transportation  companies 
alone  are  Invested  with  the  power  to  allow  whomsoever  they  will  to  engage  in  the  business. 

Nor  can  the  contention  be  tolerated  that  because  there  have  been,  in  times  past,  dishonest  persons 
engaged  In  the  tlctet-brok-rage  business,  with  the  result  that  traudis  have  been  perpetrated  on  both 
travelers  and  transportation  companies,  therefore  the  legislature  can  deprive  every  citizen  engaged 
therein  of  the  "  liberty  "  to  further  conduct  such  business. 

Stringent  rules  undoubtedly  may  be  enacted  to  punish  those  who  are  guilty  of  dishonest  practices 
In  the  nonductof  snch  a  business  and  the  machinery  of  the  law  put  in  motion  for  its  rigorous  enforce- 
ment; but  to  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  a  business  that  may  be  honestly  conducted,  to  the  convenience 
of  the  public  and  the  profit  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  is  beyond  the  legislative  power. 

If  the  law  were  otherwise,  no  trade,  business,  or  profe.'*sion  could  escape  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  legislature  if  a  situation  should  arise  that  would  stimulate  it  to  exercise  its  power,  for  in  every 
field  of  endeavor  can  be  found  men  that  seek  profit  by  fraudulent  processes.  Transportation  ticketa 
have  been  forged,  it  is  said;  so  have  notes,  checks,  and  bank  bills.  Railroad  companies  are  no  more 
bound  to  honor  forged  tickets  than  the  alleged  maker  of  a  forged  note  is  bound  to  pay  it. 

An  innocent  pereon  who  suffers  by  parting  with  his  money  on  a  forged  ticket  has  nis  remedy  against 
the  vendor  just  the  same  as  has  the  bank  that  discounts  a  forged  note.  Such  instances  might  be  mul- 
Uplied,  but  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  for  it  is  well  known  that  no  bu-siness  can  be  suggested 
through  which  Innocent  parties  may  not  be  occasionally  victimized.  But  because  of  that  fact  honest 
men  can  not  bo  prevented  from  engaging  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  ticket  brokers  enable  the  railroads  to  engage  in  unfair  competition.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  sale  to  the  broker  by  a  competing  railroad,  at  much  less  than  the  regular  rates, 
of  a  block  of  tickets  that  the  broker  is  enabled  to  sell  to  his  customers,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent 
takes  travel  from  its  competitors. 

An  opinion  is  cited  in  which  the  court  in  another  jurisdiction  denounces  the  tfelcet  scalper  for 
engaging  in  a  business  of  this  character,  and  pronounces  such  business  fraudulent  alike  In  its  con- 
ception and  operation;  but  we  pass  this  opinion  without  other  comment  than  to  say  that  whatever 
may  be  regarded  as  the  law  in  other  jurisdictions,  in  this  one  it  is  well  established  that  the  public 
welfare  is  best  subeerved  by  the  encouragement  of  competition  (People  v.  Sheldon,  139  N.Y.,  263; 
Judd  V.  Harrington,  Id.,  105),  and  hence  this  so-called  reason  furnishes  no  support  to  the  claim  that 
this  legislation  was  (or  the  public  good. 

I  have  now  called  attention  to  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  claim 
that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  under  consideration  are  so  evidently  intended  for  the  public  good 
OS  to  constitute  a  valid  exerci.ie  of  the  police  power  by  the  legislature,  and  those  arguments  seem  so 
wholly  without  merit  as  to  suggest  that  they  constitute  a  mere  pretext  put  forward  to  uphold  legisla- 
tion hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution.  If  the  views 
expressed  be  well  founded,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  declare  that  portion  of  the 
statute  we  have  considered  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution  and  void. 

The  order  should  be  reversed  and  the  prisoner  discharged. 

(A  copy.)  E.  H.  Smith,  Seporier. 

The  Witness.  There  is  an  amusing  circumstance  in  connection  with  that  mat- 
ter. 0«orge  H.  Daniels,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Bail- 
roadj  in  his  talk  before  the  Senate  committee  when  the  antiscalping  bill  was  ander 
consideration,  made  the  statement  that  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  proud  to  say  he  was  a  citizen,  had  stamped  this  contemptible  busi- 
ness with  the  brand  of  outlawry.  Well,  it  happened  a  few  days  later  that  the 
highest  court — the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  of  this  great  Empire  State  of 
which  he  was  so  proud  to  be  a  citizen — declared  the  business  to  be  a  legal  one,  and 
that  it  had  been  honestly  conducted  and  was  being  honestly  conducted,  and  also 
declared  the  antiscalping  law  of  that  State  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Daniels  did 
not  for  a  moment  stop  his  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress. 
The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representative!?  was  taken  a  few  days  after  that  decision 
had  been  rendered.  Failing  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  died  with  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress, but  was  promptly  introduced  at  the  next  session — the  present  session. 
Being  just  before  a  national  election,  the  bill  was  shelved  in  committee,  becanse 
it  is  not  a  popular  measure  with  the  people,  and  might  injure  the  chances  of 
the  reelection  of  a  great  many  of  the  Congressmen  who  were  under  obUgations  to 
railroad  managers  to  vote  for  it.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  its  not  being 
brought  up  in  the  later  days  of  this  session  (it  is  now  lying  in  committee)  is  that 
there  is  too  much  business  before  Congress  for  it  to  be  considered,  and  I  think 
anyway  that  with  the  present  Congress  it  would  have  no  chance  for  passage. 

The  object  of  the  tremendous  effort  of  two  years  ago  to  pass  an  antiscalping  bill 
became  apparent  when  the  edict  went  forth  a  year  ago  to  stop  the  pasmient  of 
commissions.  With  the  broker  out  of  the  way,  commissions  discontinued,  and 
competition  throttled,  the  absorption  of  weak  lines  would  be* easy  work  and  iKKtls 
coula  be  easUy  and  secretly  conducted. 

There  may  possibly  be  some  reason  in  the  argument  that  absolute  equality 
should  prevail  in  freight  rates,  for  every  dealer,  every  farmer,  and  every  con- 
sumer of  goods  is  interested.  It  is  due  to  the  people  that  rates  should  be  reason- 
able and  uniform.    It  is  right  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  railways  that  they 
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should  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  services  performed.  But  unless  the  ele- 
ment of  competition  is  eOminated,  the  building  of  unnecessary  lines  prohibited, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  railway  and  steamship  lines  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enterprising  "hustlers  for  trade"  who  now  manage  them,  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  desired  end  can  be  accomplished. 

Now,  as  to  passenger  traffic,  I  can  not  see  how  the  price  of  tickets  can  be  of  so 
great  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  to  call  for  interfer- 
ence by  Congress.  While  all  are  affected  by  freight  rates,  but  a  small  proportion 
of  our  population  is  affected  by  passenger  tariffs.  The  price  of  sugar,  of  floor, 
of  potatoes,  the  cost  of  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  even  the  cost  of  x>atent 
medicines,  are  of  more  imx>ortance  to  the  masses  than  this  subject  of  {tassenger 
travel. 

We  believe  the  practice  of  circuitous  tickets  justifiable.  The  short  line  estab- 
lishes the  rate  and  is  naturally  entitled  to  the  through  business.  If  a  combina- 
tion of  Unes  is  formed  that  makes  a  mileage  of  from  100  to  500  more,  and  a  loss 
in  time  to  the  passenger  of  from  3  hours  to  24  in  transit,  a  broker  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  applymg  his  methods  of  business  to  this  class  of  tickets.  The  raikoads 
seem  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  conspiracies  against  each  other  are  entirely 
justifiable.  Railroad  properties  may  be  wrecked,  offensive  and  defensive  alliances 
perfected,  rates  may  be  made  by  illegal  agreements,  and  such  actions  shall  be  the 
law;  but  what  a  wicked  act  for  the  detestable  ' '  scalper,"  without  their  most  right- . 
eous  authority,  to  step  in  and  break  up  this  scheme,  with  a  vulgar  intent  to  make 
money  for  himself  and  effect  a  saving  for  his  customer! 

I  believe  that  is  all,  and  I  would  be  glad  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  any  questions  which  the  members  of  the  commission  choose 
to  ask. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  other  State  has  declared  an  antiscalping  law 
unconstitutional? — A.  Pennsylvania  was  the  pioneer  in  that.  I  think  they  passed 
a  law  in  1863,  but  it  never  was  known  there  was  such  a  law  outside  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  There  is  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  Indiana, 
Texas,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Illinois. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Did  not  the  court  of  some  other  State  declare 
a  law  to  be  unconstitutional  about  the  time  that  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State 
of  New  York  acted  on  this  case? — A.  Texas.  I  think  the  Texas  decision  was  after 
that  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York. 

Q.  When  was  the  Illinois  decision  given?— A.  When  we  say  that  these  decisions 
were  made  in  two  States  declaring  it  unconstitutional,  we  refer  to  Texas  and 
New  York.  In  Illinois  I  think  our  only  legal  opinions  were  given  by  the  lower 
courts.  The  matter  was  rushed  in  a  peculiar  manner  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  in  a  prepared  case  from  some  out-of-the-way  place.  There 
was  no  opposition  made  to  it,  and  in  some  way  a  decision  was  rendered  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois.  In  the  lower  courts  there  have  been  several  decisions 
declaring  it  unconstitutional,  but  not  in  the  supreme  court. 

(The  witness  submitted  copies,  taken  from  the  Chicago  Law  Journal  of  dates 
July  29,  1898,  and  February  17, 1899,  of  opinions  in  cases  in  the  circuit  court  of 
Cook  Countj[,  ni.,  deciding  that  the  law  of  that  State  aimed  at  ticket  brokerage 
was  unconstitutional.  So  much  of  said  opinions  as  relates  to  ticket  brokerage 
follows:) 

TICKET  BBOKBEia:  LAW  FORBIDDING  BALB  OF  BAILWAY  TICKETS— UHOONBTITCTIONAL. 

[The  People  v.  Edward  UUman.    In  the  circuit  court  of  Coolt  County,  III.    Olbbons,  John,  judge. 

(Filed  July  28, 1898.)] 

Motion  to  quaeh  indictment. 

1.  The  law  of  1875,  malcing  it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  authoriised  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 

railroad  to  sell  or  transfer  ticlcets,  paspefl.  or  other  evidence  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on 
any  railroad  or  steamboat,  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  legislature  can  not  make  an  act  criminal 
which  is  In  itself  Innocent. 

2.  The  police  power  of  a  State  defined,  and  Instances  given  wherein  it  may  be  exercised. 

OiBBONs,  J.:  The  defendant  has  been  indicted  under  a  statute  of  this  State  passed  In  the  yearl875 
entitled  "An  act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  travelers  and  owner  or  owners  of  any  railroad,  steamboat, 
or  other  convevance  for  the  transportation  of  passengers,"  a  part  of  which  act  reads  as  follows: 

"That  it  Hhall  be  the  duty  of  owner  or  owneis  of  any  railroad  or  steamlXHit  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  to  provide  each  agent  who  may  bo  authorized  to  sell  tielietB  or  other  certificates  enti- 
tling the  holder  to  travel  upon  any  railroad  or  steamtxiat  with  a  certlflcate  setting  forth  the  authority 
of  such  agent  to  make  such  sales,  which  certificate  shall  be  duly  attested  by  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
owner  of  such  railroad  or  steamboat." 

Defendant  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  me  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  act,  but, 
upon  my  suggestion,  a  motion  was  made  to  quash  the  indictment,  and  that  the  question  be  presented 
on  that  motion  instead  of  on  habeas  corpus. 
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The  constitutionality  ol  the  law  most  be  tested  with  reference  to  the  pioTision  of  section  'i  of  the 
act,  because  that  Is  the  only  part  of  the  act  the  Tiolatlon  of  which  is  made  a  penal  offense:  that  is, 

ErobablT  so  far  as  the  sale  of  a  ticket  is  concerned.  That  section  provides;  "That  it  shall  not  be 
Lwful  ror  any  person  not  possessed  of  such  authority"  (meaning  the  authority  specified  in  the  HiBt 
section), "  so  ;ndenced,  to  sell,  barter,  or  transfer,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  the  whole  or  any 
port  of  any  ticket  or  tickets, passes,  or  other  evidence  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on  anv  railroad  or 
steamboat,  whether  the  same  be  situated,  operated, or  owned  within  or  without  the  limits  of  this 
State." 

The  act  is  not  aimed  at  nor  directed  to  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  respect  to  the  barter,  sale,  or 
transfer  of  tickets  or  passes  which  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  travel  on  a  railroad,  steamboat,  or  the 
like,  but  is  specially  limited  to  and  directed  against  the  barter  or  sale  of  tickets,  passes,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  the  holder's  title  to  travel,  etc. 

It  is  contended  that  a  railway  ticket  is  not  personal  property,  nor  a  chattel,  nor  a  contract,  but 
merely  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid  to  transportation.  Decisions  may  be  found  in  support  of  this 
proposition,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  based  upon  the  reason  or  logic  of  the  law. 

To  say  that  a  niilway  ticket  is  not  pereonal  property,  nor  a  chattel,  nor  a  contract  is,  in  my  opinion, 
judicial  nonsense.  A  promissory  note  is  not  personal  property  nor  a  chattel  in  the  sense  that  the 
same  reasoning  might  be  applied  to  railroad  tickets'.  It  is  simply  the  evidence  of  an  indebtedness 
bom  the  maker  of  the  note  to  the  legal  holder  thereof.  What  is  a  railroad  ticket?  It  is  simply  the 
evidence  of  the  holder's  right  to  travel  over  the  roads  specified  thereon,  and,  when  not  limited  to 
any  particular  person,  it  may  be  sold,  transferred,  or  given  away  by  the  holder  thereof  the  same  as 
the  owner  of  a  promissory  note  may  make  a  gift,  sale,  or  transfer  thereof. 

I  am  not  unmindful  oi  the  fact  that  railroads,  steamboats,  warehouses,  and  other  associations  of 
that  natoie,  impressed  with  a  public  duty  and  intended  to  perform  certain  quasi-public  functions. 
may  bo  the  subject  of  legislative  control  and  regulation  so  long  as  the  legislature  does  not  transcend 
the  limit  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution.  But  it  is  claimed  in  this  case,  a  contention  which  has 
been  urged  with  great  eam^ness  in  many  cases  and  which  has  found  support  in  Judicial  decisions, 
that  the  legislature,  tmder  the  police  power,  may  enact  any  law  which  it  may  deem  essential  for  the 
public  good,  and  that,  nnless  the  law  falls  within  the  ban  of  some  constitutional  provision.  State  or 
national,  the  courts  must  uphold  it.  There  is  no  conceivable  doctrine  which  would  be  more  danger- 
ous to  the  State  if  sanctioned  by  the  courts  than  the  doctrine  here  contended  for. 

Blackstone,  in  his  classlflcation  of  fundamental  rights,  says:  "The  third  absolute  right  inherent  in 
every  Englishman  Is  that  of  property,  which  consists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment, and  aisposal  of  his 
ac^iuisitions  without  any  control  or  diminution  save  only  by  laws  of  the  land.  *  *  *  The  laws  of 
England  are,  therefore,  in  point  of  honor  and  Justice,  extremely  watchful  in  asserting  and  protecting 
this  right.  Upon  this  principle  the  Great  Charter  has  declared  that  no  free  man  shall  be  disseized  or 
divested  of  his  freehold  or  of  his  liberties  or  free  customs  but  by  Judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of 
the  land.  *  *  *  In  vain  may  it  be  urged  that  the  good  of  the  individual  ought  to  yield  to  that  of 
the  community;  for  It  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  any  private  men  or  even  any  public  tribunal  to 
be  the  judge  of  this  common  good  and  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  expedient  or  no.  Besides,  the 
public  Is  nothing  more  essentially  interested  than  in  the  protection  of  every  Individual's  private 
rights  as  modeled  by  the  municipal  law.  In  this  and  timilar  cases  the  legislature  alone  can,  and 
indeed  frequently  does,  interpose  and  compel  the  individual  to  acquiesce.  But  how  does  it  inter- 
pose and  compel?  Not  by  absolutely  stripping  the  subject  of  his  property  in  an  arbitrary  manner; 
but  by  giving  nim  a  full  indemniiicatlon  and  equivalent  for  the  inlury  thereby  sustained."  This 
absolute  tight  of  property  inherent  in  every  Englishman  was  supposed  to  be  protected  against  legis- 
lative spoliation,  not  only  in  Magna  Charta,  but  by  the  unwritten  constitution  of  England;  yet  the 
ttiA  remains  that  if  the  British  Parliament  should  pass  a  law  declaring  that  the  property  of  A  should 
thereafter  vest  in  B  even  without  compensation,  there  is  no  power  in  the  English  Judiciary  to  declare 
such  an  act  void  or  unconstitutional. 

If  the  contention  here  uived  should  be  sanctioned  as  sound  law,  the  State  l^islature  would  be  as 
omnipotent  as  the  British  Parliament,  and  there  would  be  no  power  In  the  Judiciary  of  this  State  or 
of  the  United  States  to  annul  its  enactments. 

•  •*»•** 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Yates  V.  Milwaukee,  10  Wallace,  497,  asserts  that  the  mere  declaration  by  the  city  council  of  Milwau- 
kee that  a  certain  structure  was  an  encroachment  or  obstruction  did  not  make  it  so;  nor  could  such 
declaration  make  it  a  nuisance  unless  it  in  fact  had  that  charscter. 

" It  is  a  doctrine,"  he  says,  "not  to  be  tolerated  in  this  country  that  a  municipal  corporation,  with- 
out any  general  laws,  either  of  the  city  or  of  the  State  within  which  a  given  structure  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  nuisance,  can,  by  its  mere  declaration  that  it  Is  one,  subject  it  to  removal  by  any  person  sup- 
posed to  be  aggrieved,  or  even  by  the  city  itself.  This  would  place  every  house,  every  business,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  city  at  the  uncontrolled  will  and  temper  of  the  legal  authorities." 

In  Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20  Wallace,  656,  this  same  Immoilal  jurist  was  the  first  to  give 

iudidal  ntterance  to  the  great  principle  of  Individual  right  and  personal  security  under  the  law  when 
lesald;  "It  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  such  rights  in  every  free  govemnient  beyond  the  control 
of  the  State.  A  government  which  recognized  no  such  rights,  which  held  the  lives,  the  liberty,  and 
the  property  of  its  citizens  subject  at  alltimes  to  the  absolute  disposition  and  unlimited  control  of 
even  the  most  democratic  depository  of  power  is,  after  all,  but  a  despotism.  It  is  true  it  is  a  despotism 
ol  the  many,  of  the  majority,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  despotism. 

"  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  a  man  has  to  hold  all  that  he  is  accustomed  to  call  his  own  or  in  which 
he  has  placed  his  happiness,  and  the  security  of  which  is  essential  to  that  happinesB,  under  the 
unlimited  dominion  of  others;  whether  it  is  not  wiser  that  this  power  should  be  exercised  by  one  man 
than  by  many.  The  theory  of  our  Qovcmments,  State  and  National,  is  opposed  to  the  deposit  of 
unlimited  power  anywhere.  The  executive,  the  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of  these  Govern- 
ments are  all  of  limited  and  defined  powers.  There  are  limltatlonson  such  power  which  grow  out  of 
the  essential  nature  of  all  free  governments — implied  reservations  of  individual  rights,  without  which 
the  social  compact  could  not  exist,  and  which  are  respected  by  all  governments  entitled  to  the  name." 

Speaking  of  the  police  power  of  tho  State,  Mr.  Justice  Earl  held- in  re  Jacobs,  98  New  York,  96,  that 
"  Under  it  the  conduct  of  an  individual  and  the  use  of  property  may  be  regulated  so  as  to  Interfere  to 
some  extent  with  the  freedom  of  the  one  and  the  enjoyment  oi  the  other;  and  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, engendering  overruling  necessity,  property  may  be  taken  or  destroyed  without  compensation 
and  without  whatlscommonly  called  due  processof  law.  Thelimltof  this  power  can  not  be  accurately 
defined,  and  the  courts  have  not  been  able  or  willing  definitely  to  circumscribe  it;  but  the  power,  how- 
ever brood  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  Constitution;  when  it  (the  Constitution  X.speaks  it  must  be 
heeded.  It  furnishes  the  supreme  law,  the  guide  for  the  conduct  of  legislators,  judges,  and  private 
persons,  and,  so  fitr  as  It  imposes  restraints,  the  police  power  must  be  exercised  in  subordination 
thereto." 

What  Is  meant  by  the  police  power  of  the  State?    It  is  that  power  and  dominion  inherent  In  every 
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government  otct  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  indlvldniil  which  may  be  exercised  in  case  of  i.„_ 
Sty  for  the  protection  of  the  general  publir.  For  example,  the  legislature  may  aathorize  health  com- 
miWionerg  or  other  officers  of  the  law  to  quarantine  a  person  suSerine  from  smallpox  or  other  infectloiis 
diaeaae,  at  his  home  or  elsewhere,  and  thus  deprive  him  for  the  time  being  of  bia  personal  liberty; 
may  Justify  the  invasion  of  the  habitation  of  such  a  person  so  as  to  burn  or  destroy  his  effects  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease;  may  empower  municipal  officers  to  blowup  buildings  in  order  w 
stay  the  ravages  of  a  conflagration  whicn  threatens  the  destruction  of  a  city;  may  justify  the  seizure 
and  distribunon  of  food  in  order  to  avert  a  threatened  famine;  may  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  or 
suppression  of  gambling  or  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
conduct  of  such  a  business  is  destructive  of  public  momls  and  has  a  tendency  to  promote  pauperism 
and  crime.  And  even  in  such  cases  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  is  always  open  to  inquiry  ov  the 
Judiciary.  But  the  legislature  can  not,  under  the  guise  of  the  police  power,  prohibit  the  sale  of 
wholesome  food,  or  declare  that  to  be  criminal  which  in  its  nature  can  not  t>e  destructive  of  motaU 
or  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

*****  *  • 

Our  Institutions  arc  not  founded  on  the  feudal  principle  that  a  parliament  is  supreme,  omnipotent: 
but  are  founded  upon  compact — founded  upon  a  written  Constitution,  binding  upon  the  State  and 
upon  the  individual,  and  a  guide  for  officers,  lor  legislators,  and  for  judges.  fPeoplev.  Eden,  Chicaga 
L.  J.  Monthly,  1895,  p.  849;  S.  C,  161  111.,  296. 

Cases  might  be  multiplied  asserting  and  maintaining  this  principle,  but  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
do  so,  because  if  we  once  concede  that  the  police  power  of  a  State  la  above  the  Constitution,  we 
might  as  well  abolish  all  constitutional  restrictions  and  adopt  the  feudal  principle  prevailing  in 
Continental  Europe  based  upon  the  theory  of  divine  right  of  Icings  and  the  omnipotence  of 
parliaments. 

I,  for  one,  shall  never  follow  the  decisions  of  any  court  announcing  such  a  dangerous  doctrine, 
and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  I  am  not  compelled  to  do  so  in  this  case,  because  the  supreme  court  m 
Illinois  has  never  asserted  a  doctrine  that  is  destructive  of  personal  liberty,  individual  security,  or 
the  right  of  property. 

There  was  a  time  when  courts  strove  to  arrive  at  the  right  and  justice  of  each  particular  case  based 
upon  its  own  peculiar  facts  by  applying  some  legal  truth,  some  maxim  of  the  law,  to  the  facts  of  that 
case.  But  now  we  seldom  reason  from  first  principles  of  right  and  justice,  but  rather  content  our- 
selves by  blindly  following  some  judicial  bellwether  whose  decision  Alls  space  in  an  encyclopedia 
or  is  quoted  approvingly  by  a  modem  book  builder. 

This  criticism  is  fuuv  warranted  by  the  fact  that  our  supreme  court,  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
fictitious  case  presentea  to  It,  based  upon  an  indictment  charging  an  Infraction  of  the  statute  under 
consideration,  was  led  to  proclaim  its  constitutionality,  and  the  courts  of  other  sister  States  have 
upheld  similar  statutes,  quoting  the  case  of  Burdick  v.  The  People,  149  111., 600, as  a  precedent. 

In  1C2  111.,  48,  the  attention  of  the  supreme  court  was  diiected  to  this  case  on  a  motion  to  expunge 
the  opinion  from  the  record  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  court  was  imposed  upon  and  lalsely 
induced  to  render  a  decision  sustaining  the  constltutionalltv  of  the  act;  but  the  court,  by  a  vote  of 
4  to  3,  refused  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  the  parties  wno  made  the  motion  were  strangers  to 
the  record,  and  the  court  made  the  novel  and  significant  announcement  that  the  judgment  of 
affirmance  in  the  Burdick  cases  and  the  opinions  of  the  court  in  deciding  them  are  conclusive  only 
as  between  the  parties  to  those  ca.>ies.  This  announcement  was  mad(>,  knowingly,  and  there  can  be 
no  mistaking  its  meaning  In  view  of  the  record  made  in  the  case.  So  that  I  am  not  bound  by  the 
decision  in  the  Burdick  cases  unless  it  should  appeal  to  me  as  sound  law. 

In  view  of  the  many  able  and  exhaustive  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  announcing  principles  so 
antagonistic  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Burdick  cases,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  this  law 
would  never  have  received  the  seal  of  its  approval  had  the  case  been  presented  to  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. I  am  so  confident  that  the  statute  under  consideration  Is  not  only  in  conflict  with  the  bill  of 
rights  of  our  Constitution,  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the 
National  Constitution  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  further  discuss  the  question  or  repeat  the  reason- 
ing advanced  by  me  in  declaring  the  barber  Sunday  closing  law  unconstitutional  in  People  v.  Eden, 
■upra.  I  am  willing,  however,  that  the  cause  should  be  appealed  to  the  supreihe  court,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  I  am  convinced  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law,  I  will  overrule  the 
motion  to  quash  the  indictment  so  that  it  the  defendant  is  convicted  thereon  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  supreme  court,  where  that  court  will  have  a  chance  to  explain  its  former  ruling,  and 
if  need  be  overrule  and  annul  it 

TICKET  BROKERS'   ACT  UNCONSTITUTIONAL— RAILROAD  TICKET    PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OP  PUBCHASEB— 
POLICE  POWER— JUDICIAL  NOTICE— HABEAS  CORPUS. 

(Opinion  filed  February  16, 1899.) 

[People  ex  rel.  Bennett  D.  Marks  et  al.  v.  James  Pease,  Sheriff.  Circuit  court  of  Cook  County.  Richard 
I^endergnst,  solicitor  for  relator.  Charles  S.Deneen,  State's  attorney,  and  W.  8.  Forrest,  solicitois 
for  respondent.  ] 

(1)  The  law  of  1875,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  not  authorized  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  a 
ralrload  to  sell  or  tran.sfer  ticket«.  passes,  or  other  evidence  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on  any 
railroad  or  steamboat  is  unconstitutional,  as  the  legislature  can  not  make  an  act  criminal  wliich 
is  in  itself  innocent, 

(2)  The  police  power  of  a  State  defined,  and  instances  given  wherein  it  may  be  exercised. 

(3)  A  person  by  a  proceeding  in  habeas  corpus,  may,  before  trial,  test  the  conatitntionality  of  the 
statute  under  which  he  is  indicted. 

Gibbons,  J.:  In  1895  the  legLslaturo  of  this  State  enacted  a  law  having  for  its  apparent  scope  and 
purpose  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  travelers  and  owners  of  railroads,  steamboats,  or  other  con- 
veyances for  the  transportation  of  passengers.  The  first  section  thereof  provides  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  owner  of  any  railroad  or  steamboat  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  to  provide  each 
agent  who  may  be  authorized  to  sell  tickets  or  other  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  travel  upon 
such  railroad  or  steamboat  with  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  authority  of  such  agent  to  make  such 
saU^.  The  second  section  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  not  possessed  of  such 
authority  to  sell,  barter,  or  transfer  for  any  consideration  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  ticket  or 
tickets,  passes,  or  other  evidences  of  the  holder's  title  to  travel  on  any  railroad,  whether  the  same  be 
situated,  operated,  or  owned  within  or  without  the  limits  of  this  State. 

The  petitioner  was  indicted  by  the  grand  Jury  of  this  county  for  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  lie  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  c;)rpus  before  me  to  test  ius  constilutionauty. 
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A  Klmllar  petition  was  presented  In  the  case  ot  People  ex  rel.  Edward  UUman,  In  July  last,  but  I 
then  Insisted  upon  the  question  being  raised  by  motion  to  quash  the  Indictment.  Acting  upon  the 
snggestlon  of  the  court,  the  case  was  accordingly  submitted,  after  having  been  elaborately  argued 
by  counsel.  I'  carefully  investigated  the  authorities  then  presented,  and  after  due  deliberation  I 
held  that  the  law  was  Invalid,  but  I  refused  to  quash  the  indictment  in  order  to  give  the  prosecution 
a  chance  to  present  the  matter  to  the  supreme  court  of  this  State.  (See  opinion  published  in  extenso. 
People  ex  rel.  UUman  v.  James  Pease,  Sheriff,  volume  S,  Chicago  Law  Journal  weekly,  p.  337. ) 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  people  urge  with  much  earnestness  that  I  reached  an  erroneous  con- 
closion  in  that  case,  and  still  contend  that  the  law  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 
In  view  of  the  persistent  contention  of  counsel,  I  have  reexamined  the  queHtion.s  involved,  and  the 
^  more  thought  and  reflection  I  have  given  them  the  more  convinced  I  am  of  the  correctness  of  ray 
conclusion.  There  is,  doubtless,  much  force  in  the  contention  of  learned  counsel,  if  the  crime  de- 
nounced in  the  statute  was  the  sale  of  a  ticket  which  did  not  entitle  the  holder  to  travel  thereon,  but 
such  is  not  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  law.  If  I  enter  a  railroad  office  and  ask  for  a  ticket  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  Ycrk,  and  I  pay  the  price  demanded  therefor,  it  is  as  much  my  property  as  the  coat  I 
wear.  I  may  have  purchased  the  ticket  for  some  member  of  my  family,  for  my  domestic,  or  friend, 
or  (or  myself.  As  I  paid  the  price  demanded,  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  the  company  for  whom  I 
purchased  it. 

That  the  legislature  of  the  State  has  the  power  to  regulate,  restrain,  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  any  article 
or  commodity,  or  the  conduct  of  any  business  which  is  or  maybe  deleterious  to  health,  destructive  of 
morals,  or  which  might  produce  pauperism  or  crime,  no  one  will  deny. 

•  «  •  »  »  «    .  » 

What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  this  business  which  our  modem  Solons  should  place  under  the  ban 
of  outlawry? 

This  court  can  not  plead  Ignorance  of  facts  which  are  of  common  knowledge;  and  it  therefore  asserts 
tliat  the  men  engaged  in  the  ticket  brokers'  business  have  seldom  occupied  the  time  or  attention  of 
our  courts,  which  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  fair  dealings  with  their  patrons,  and  of  earnest  efforts  to 
please  them.  Members  of  this  association  are  found  in  every  city  and  in  nearly  every  town  which  is 
reached  by  a  railroad,  and  the  traveler  who  seeks  information  at  their  ofSces  as  to  the  best  and  cheap- 
est mode  of  conveyance  receives  it  without  fear  or  reward. 

Had  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  upheld  the  law  in  a  case  between  real  parties  litigant,  I  should 
acknowledge  its  superior  authority;  but,  as  it  has  not,  and  as  the  court  of  appeals  of  New  York,  by  a 
majority  of  its  members,  has  declared  a  similar  act  of  that  State  unconstitutional,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  act  in  question  is  unconstltntional.  (See  People  ex  rel.  Tyroler  v.  Warden 
of  City  Prison,  51 N.  £.,  1006.  Also,  the  opinion  of  Judge  Dunne  of  this  court  in  People  ex  rel.  v.  James 
Pease,  Sheriff,  vol.3,  Chicago  Law  Journal  Weekly,  p.  604.) 

******  * 

The  petitioner  In  this  case  will  be  discharged  from  his  Illegal  restraint,  and  It  la  so  ordered. 
Petitioner  discharged. 

Q.  You  say  the  Texas  decision  was  aboat  the  same  time  as  that  of  New  York? — 
A.  Very  soon  after,  I  think.  The  Texas  decision  did  not  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  case;  it  was  on  a  point  of  law.  By  the  wording  of  the  bill  the  legislature  had 
left  it  optional  with  tie  railroads  as  to  whether  they  should  or  should  not  print 
"  not  transferable  "  on  a  ticket.  If  they  did  not  print  that,  all  right;  but  if  they 
did  print  that  it  was  a  crime  to  sell  the  ticket;  and  the  court  threw  it  out  on  that 
point— that  it  left  it  optional  with  the  railroad  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  crime 
or  not.    I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  explain  these  points  of  law. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  about  your  responsibility  going  with  the  ticket  that  the  traveling 
man  purchased  from  you  unless  he  signed  a  contract  by  which  he  assumed  the 
resiwnsibility.  Is  that  a  common  practice?— A.  That  is  a  fact,  it  is  a  rule,  an 
absolute  and  invariable  rule  with  the  association. 

Q.  Why  do  you  enter  into  a  contract  of  that  kind  with  the  traveling  public  in 
any  instance? — A.  To  protect  them.  There  may  be  a  ticket  which  was  made  out 
to  a  particular  individual,  and  the  railroad  conductor  might  refuse  to  accept  it 
as  fare.  So  we  reverse  the  ordinary  principles  of  business.  If  you  claim  that 
you  are  defrauded  in  a  transaction,  ordinarily  you  would  have  to  prove  that  you 
had  been  defrauded.  We  say  that  unless  the  broker  has  a  written  agreement  to 
the  contrary  with  his  passenger,  he,  the  broker,  is  responsible  for  that  ticket. 
It  is  to  meet  cases  like  this  that  the  acts  of  all  ticket  brokers  in  the  American 
Ticket  Brokers'  Association  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  the  public.  It  is  to  make 
our  patrons  feel  absolutely  fearless  in  purchasing  tickets,  and  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  articles  the  railroads  are  constantly  putting  in  the  papers  in  an 
effort  to  educate  the  people  to  be  afraid  of  the  ticket  broker. 

O.  Why  do  you  get  tickets  for  which  you  do  not  care  to  assume  responsibility, 
and  put  that  responsibility  on  the  traveler? — A.  I  have  never,  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, sold  a  ticket  of  a  character  that  I  was  not  willing  to  assume  responsibilitj 
for.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  19  years  of  the  existence  of  my  office  in  Detroit 
there  has  ever  been  a  transaction  of  that  kind;  but  that  is  a  rule,  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  association. 

(A  Voice.)  There  is  a  question  here  I  think  you  are  not  quite  clear  on.  The 
by-law  is  not  intended  to  mean  that  the  broker  is  not  responsible  for  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  passenger  pays  for  tickets.  It  is  only  intended  to  show  to  the 
executive  committee,  who  arbitrate  these  cases  between  passenger  and  broker, 
that  he  is  not  permitted  to  receive  any  more  money  than  the  amount  of  money 
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paid.  In  no  instance  do  we  sell  a  ticket  with  any  kind  of  a-  contract  that  he 
assumes  any  more  risk  than  the  amonnt  of  money  he  pays. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  accept  that  as  your  testimony? — ^A.  Yes. 
In  this  way;  our  guaranty  is  tiiis:  Suppose  you  buy  a  ticket  of  me  for  $8;  the 
reg^ular  tare  is  $10;  the  ticket  is  refused;  I  am  compelled  by  the  rules  of  our  asso- 
ciation to  make  you  whole.  I  pay  $10— not  $8  that  you  pay  me — and  I  have  no 
recourse.  If  I  refuse  to  do  it  and  the  passenger  appeals  to  the  association,  unless 
I  have  this  written  contract  with  the  passenger  that  he  will  tt^e  that  ticket  and 
assume  his  own  responsibility,  I  must  refund  the  $10.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHHAM.)  As  I  understand  it,  the  point  of  the  question  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  whether  it  is  your  usual  custom  to  ask  for  a  contract  of  that  kind? — 
A.  I  never  did  so  in  my  liJEe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  men  who  are  now 
prominent  in  railway  management  or  the  railway  business,  who  have  gone  up 
from  brokers'  offices? — A.  I  could  do  so,  but  I  would  rather  not  do  it,  from  the 
fact  that  they  might  imagine  it  would  lower  their  dignity  and  might  feel  offended. 
I  know  of  a  very  xx>pular  traffic  manager  who  commenced  his  career  in  a  ticket 
broker's  office,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  record,  from  the  time  he  was  a  boy  until 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  of  strict  integrity,  and  he  is  not  an  enemy  to-day  of  the 
ticket  broker.  One  of  the  commissioners,  whose  name  is  known  the  world  over, 
got  his  first  education  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  ticket  brokers  here  to-day. 

Q.  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner,  you  mean? — A.  No,  of  the  railroad 
commission;  not  the  Industrial  Commission  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Although  I  recall  a  case — I  should  not  like  to  produce  the  contract — 
but  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  spoke 
very  bitterly  of  ticket  brokerage,  or  at  least  the  reports  say  so,  did  make  a  con- 
tract with  me  shortly  before  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  for  a 
large  block  of  tickets,  and  I  was  to  sell  them  at  a  specified  rate.  The  contract 
was  signed  by  his  successor,  and  the  tickets  were  not  turned  over  until  after  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission.  I  suppose  the  number  would  run  into  the 
hundreds — railroad  men  occupying  high  positions  to-day,  at  least  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  who  worked  for  brokers.  It  is  very  common  for  men  to 
leave  the  railway  service  and  work  for  a  broker,  and  then  go  back  to  the  railway 
service.  In  fact,  work  in  a  broker's  office  is  an  education  which  makes  a  man 
valuable  for  the  ticket  business.  He  gets  familiar  with  every  form  of  ticket 
issued,  and  the  different  lines  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  the  railway  con- 
nections, and  everything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  do  your  members  view  the  movement  which  is  now  going  on  among 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  looking  toward  what  some  of  them  call  com- 
munity of  interest? — ^A.  We  think  that  if  those  schemes  are  carried  out  that  they 
will  destroy  our  business.  We  are  in  business  not  from  sentiment,  but  to  make 
money  in  an  honorable  way.  When  in  the  course  of  business  any  combinations 
that  are  honorably  and  legally  formed  put  us  out  of  business,  we  will  make  no 
complaint;  we  will  go  down;  we  will  rise  or  go  down  as  the  situation  may  be 
brought  about;  but  what  we  do  object  to  is  to  be  stigmatized  as  doing  an  illegiti- 
mate and  dishonorable  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  so  long  as  there  shall  be  competition  in  railway  passen- 
ger trafiSc  there  will  be  room  for  the  brokers? — A.  As  long  as  there  is  competition 
there  is  room  for  brokers.  There  is  this  about  it:  The  broker  thrives  best  when 
trade  is  bad  and  when  rates  are  high.  When  people  are  making  money  they  dont 
care  so  much — ^the  savings  effected  through  brokers  do  not  amount  to  so  much  to 
them;  tiiey  are  not  so  anxious  to  buy.  When  the  railroads  are  doing  lots  of  busi- 
ness they  do  not  care  for  us.  But  when  the  railroad  companies  get  in  a  close 
place  and  need  business — it  is  like  any  other  business — they  get  out  and  look  for 
it,  and  the  ticket  broker  is  in  a  position  to  give  it  to  them. 

Q.  This  is  one  business,  then,  that  does  not  thrive  on  prosperity? — A.  Not  so 
much  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  written  contract  made  between  ticket  brokers  and  railroad 
officials  for  the  selling  of  cut-rate  tickets  in  bulk? — A.  They  could  be  procured, 
but  it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  business  agreement,  and  something  that  we  should 
greatly  hesitate  to  do.    We  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  do  it. 

Q.  (i^  Mr.  Litchman).  You  are  sure  that  such  things  exist? — ^A.  Such  things 
exist.    I  am  willing  to  say  that  on  my  oath. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  And  yon  could  furnish  them  if  you  were  inclined  to? — 
A.  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  we  will  do  it.  I 
wUl  say  this,  in  regard  to  contracts  of  late  years,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  honor 
between  the  ticket  broker  and  railroad  men.  For  instance,  a  ticket  broker  may 
write  to  a  general  passenger  %gent  that  he  wants  something,  that  he  can  do  him 
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some  good,  and  instead  of  getting  a  reply  by  mail  a  district  passenger  agent  or  a 
trareling  passenger  agent  comes  in  and  talkis  the  matter  over  and  says,  "  We  will 
do  so  anS  so; "  and  that  contract  stands.  The  agent  will  say,  "  Buy  tickets  read- 
ing over  our  road,  report  to  us  the  forms  and  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  a  check  will  follow."  That  is  the  general  custom  of  doing  business,  and,  to 
the  credit  of  the  roads,  there  are  very  few  instances  on  record  where  the  contract 
has  been  violated  to  the  dightest  extent. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  famishing  such  a  contract  for  publication  in  yonr  testi- 
mony if  the  commission  were  to  omit  the  names? — A.  Contract  for  the  sale  of 
tickets? 

(J.  Yes. — A.  Personally  I  might  not  object  to  show  the  one  in  which  the  com- 
missioner was  interested,  but  I  believe  that  even  in  that  case  I  might  be  con- 
demned by  the  ticket  brokers  of  the  United  States  as  violating  a  confidence. 

Q.  I  will  not  press  it,  then. — A.  When  prominent  railroad  men  who  have  dealt 
with  us  come  before  this  commission,  or  a  commission  of  this  character,  and  give 
testimony  derogatory  to  the  ticket  brokers,  there  is  a  g^eat  temptation  to  get  back 
at  them.  When,  as  I  have  mentioned  here,  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — one  of  the  early  members — attacked  us,  I  felt  very  bitter  when  I 
had  in  my  hands  the  contract  from  the  road  that  he  represented,  and  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  before  he  left  the  road.  I  felt  like  showing  him  up,  but  I 
never  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan).  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  ofQcers  of  railroad  lines  find 
it  eiMdient  and  profitable  at  times  to  deal  with  the  Ticket  Brokers'  Association? — 
A.  We  proved  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  in  the  Senate  that 
95  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  ticket  brokers  in  the  United  States  was  done 
with  the  railroads  direct. 

Q.  And  yet,  when  they  want  legislation  from  Congress,  they  turn  around  and 
denounce  your  association  as  dishonest.  Is  that  right? — A.  There  were  just  two 
cases  shown  up  in  that  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  by  Mr.  GJeorge  M. 
McKenzie.  The  Pennsylvania  Company,  represented  by  Mr.  Boyd,  was  one  of  our 
bitterest  enemies.  The  New  York  Central,  through  Mr.  Daniels,  was  also  exceed- 
ingly bitter  against  the  brokers.  Mr.  McKenzie,  to  defend  himself,  showed  (and 
the  testimony  is  in  the  records  of  that  hearing)  that  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
had  dealt  through  brokers  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  can- 
celed checks  paid  by  brokers  and  returned  to  them  through  the  banks  and  indorsed 
by  the  railroads'  treasurers  were  shown  to  prove  dealings  with  brokers  by  the 
New  York  Central  (and  some  of  the  gentlemen  are  present  who  drew  those 
checks).  The  checks  were  for  tickets  over  the  West  Shore  road,  owned  by  the  New 
York  Central,  and  they  showed  the  indorsement  of  the  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Central. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  KENNEDY.)  What  proportion  of  your  business  can  you  say  now 
comes  to  you  through  the  railroad  officials? — A.  The  statement  of  Mr.  McKenzie 
was  96  per  cent.  Now,  when  we  say  95  per  cent  of  our  tickets  were  bought 
directly  from  the  railroads  I  do  not  mean  that  each  individual  broker  buys  all  his 
tickets  from  the  railroads.  For  instance,  some  broker  at  a  starting  pomt  East, 
New  York  or  Boston,  starts  that  ticket  West.  It  may  travel  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  but  it  was  originally  purchased  from  the  railroad  direct  by  the 
brokOT,  and  is  used  from  point  to  point. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  what  proportion  of  your  business  now  comes  from  the 
railroads? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  less  proportion,  especially  in  the  last  year,  when 
the  traffic  associations  are  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Could  you  keep  open  your  ticket  offices  and  do  business  and  make  a  living 
withont  the  trade  which  you  get  through  the  railroad  officials?— A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  so,  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  the  business  was  formerly  con- 
ducted. Where  a  broker  would  have  perhaps  anywhere  from  thirty,  fifty,  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  in  stock,  he  would  necessarily  have  to  do  the 
comparatively  small  business  that  is  done  through  tickets  that  passengers  don't 
use  and  through  excursion  business,  and  of  course  that  would  greatly  injure  the 
advantages  the  public  now  enjoy,  because  when  a  broker  is  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness he  can  buy  almost  any  quantity  offered  of  these  tickets  by  passengers,  and 
he  can  depend  on  a  large  sale  to  his  customers.  If  the  trade  is  restricted  and  he 
can't  buy  of  the  railroads,  he  has  got  to  take  some  other  line  in  with  his  ticket 
business,  and  perhaps  take  a  less  public  location.  He  would  not  have  the  same 
facilities  for  handling  tickets,  and  of  course  he  would  not  be  in  position  to  handle 
a  large  amount  of  stock. 

Q.  If  you  are  doing  business  in  Washington,  and  a  gentleman  comes  to  you  and 
says  he  desires  to  travel  to  Chicago,  and  wants  to  know  what  you  will  make  him 
a  rate  to  Chicago  for,  and  you  tell  him  that  yon  will  buy  a  ticket  for  Omaha  or 
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some  point  farther  West,  and  give  him  an  order  on  a  Chicago  broker  to  buy  the 
tmnsea  portion  of  that  ticket — is  that  a  common  practice? — A.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon way.  That  is  what  is  called  "  scalping"  a  ticket — buying  to  some  through 
point,  which  is  perhaps  a  competitive  point,  aad  upon  which  very  likely  some  one 
of  the  various  roads  in  this  line  are  anxious  for  business,  and  will  pay  a  commis- 
sion. We  sell  the  passenger  the  through  ticket  and  give  him  a  rerate  order  on  a 
broker  at  the  intermediate  point  for  which  he  is  bound. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  know  in  that  particular  instance  was  this:  Do  the  railroads 
know  generally  that  those  tickets  are  bought  in  that  way,  being  purchased  by  or 
for  a  ttcket  broker  or  scalper? — A.  It  is  a  very  difiScult  thing  not  to  know  it, 
because  the  broker  buys  the  ticket.  They  know  it,  and  it  is  encouraged  by  the 
roads.  For  instance,  there  may  be  some  road — say  some  one  of  the  weaker  lines — 
from,  we  will  say,  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  that  wants  business.  The  passenger  agent 
of  that  road  comes  to  a  broker  and  says, ' '  Try  and  induce  your  Eastern  correspond- 
ents or  Western  correspondents  to  send  their  business  our  way;  get  the  business 
over  our  road,  and  if  any  tickets  expire  we  will  extend  the  limits."  Sometimes 
they  ^y  a  commission  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  traveling  men  of  the  United  States,  those  who  are  known  as  travel- 
ing men  of  business  houses,  patronize  your  mqmbers  to  any  considerable  extent 
now? — A.  I  think  that  every  organization  of  traveling  men,  every  organization 
that  I  know  of,  has  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  the  antiscalping  bill,  and  is 
in  favor  of  the  broker. 

Q.  Have  the  railroad  companies  recently  made  concessions  to  traveling  men  in 
any  way? — A.  In  the  way  I  have  explained— in  the  interchangeable  book.  Where 
these  books  are  sold,  it  may  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  traveling  man  to  buy  the 
interchangeable  book  than  to  deal  with  brokers,  as  he  gets  a  net  rate  of  Z  cents. 

By  the  way,  this  interchangeable  book  to  a  great  extent  is  of  no  particular 
advantage  to  the  traveling  man.  When  the  old  custom  was  in  vogue,  and  each 
road  sold  its  individual  books,  a  traveling  man  was  allowed  by  his  house  8  cents  a 
mile  for  travel.  He  got  his  mileage  from  the  broker,  as  a  general  rule,  at  about 
3J  cents  and  saved  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  and  that  was  one  of  the  perquisites 
of  his  business.  Now,  in  the  territory  of  these  interchangeable  books,  with  a 
universal  rate  of  2  cents,  he  can  only  put  in  a  bill  of  2  cents  a  mile.  The  railroad 
companies  can't  benefit  by  it,  for  the  reason  that  no  broker,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  paid  them  less  than  2  cents  for  mileage.  It  is  the  jobbing  house  that  profits 
by  this  interchangeable  book. 

I  want  to  say  of  this  interchangeable  book,  that  while  it  takes  the  broker's  busi- 
ness from  him,  we  make  no  complaint.  Whenever  the  railroad  companies  offer 
something  better  to  the  public  than  we  can  give  them,  we  certainly  are  not  com- 
ing to  a  commission  to  complain  nor  to  Congress  to  complain,  and  ask  that  a  law 
be  changed  to  put  business  into  our  hands. 

Q.  I  notice  tnat  yon  have  many  expired  tickets.  Do  you  buy  all  the  tickets 
that  come  to  you  if  there  is  a  day  or  half  a  day's  limit  on  them? — A.  It  depends 
upon  circumstances;  but  as  a  general  rule  we  do. 

Q.  Do  you  lose  many  of  them?— A.  We  lose  enormous  numbers  of  them,  but  it 
is  good  policy  for  us  to  buy  everything  that  comes  along,  because  it  shows  the 
people  that  there  is  a  market  for  tickets,  and  in  the  aggregate  we  make  money, 
of  course,  or  we  would  not  be  in  the  business.  Any  ticket  broker  can  show  you 
boxes  full  of  expired  tickets.  We  simply  buy  a  ticket  as  a  speculation.  If  we 
lose  it,  why,  it  is  all  right;  it  is  a  matter  of  business. 

<3-  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  sjwke  of  selling  tickets  for  the  railroad  on  a  com- 
mission?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  state  what  the  amount  of  that  commission  is  usually? — 
A.  I  think  that  it  is  an  average  of,  say,  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  original  ticket? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  fair  estimate  for  the  whole  country? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
^ess  that  is  a  fair  average.  It  is  the  same  commission,  as  a  general  thing,  that 
18  paid  to  agents.  A  broker  is  treated  usually  just  as  the  regular  agent  is,  and  if 
he  chooses  to  divide  part  of  his  commission  with  the  passenger,  that  is  between 
him  and  the  passenger. 

Q.  Does  the  use  of  the  interchangeable  mileage  book,  in  your  judgment,  have 
the  approval  of  the  employers  of  traveling  men,  as  a  rule? — A.  I  should  think  so. 
I  think  they  are  the  ones  that  profit  by  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  traveling  men  receive  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  the  mileage  book  and  the  straight  3-cent  fare  as  a  x>erquisite. — A.  They 
did  in  former  times. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  custom  in  former  times  for  the  employer  to  furnish  the  mile- 
age book  the  same  as  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  so  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now. 
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There  is  one  reason  why  the  employer  famishes  this  book,  and  that  is  because  it 
is  beyond  the  means  of  a  great  many  of  the  traveling  men  to  put  enough  money 
in  it.  I  do  not  know  what  amount  of  money  there  is  invested  m  these  books — the 
amount  of  money  that  the  railroad  companies  have  the  use  of — but  this  book  is 
No  826033  [referring  to  book  before  himj,  and  at  $10  a  cover,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  mileage  inside,  it  represents  an  immense  sum  of  money.  Of  course  these  are 
being  turned  in  constantly.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  there  was  about 
93,260,000  out  on  these  books,  because  a  g[reat  many  of  them  have  been  cashed; 
but  there  is  an  enormous  sum  of  money  involved.  This  is  only  one  of  at  least 
three  in  the  West.  There  is,  west  of  Chicago,  a  different  style  of  book;  it  is  called 
the  Sebastian  book.  You  buy  a  pocketbook  for  a  dollar  or  so,  and  when  you  buy 
a  ticket  of  a  railroad  company  you  take  a  receipt  and  those  receipts  are  registered 
bj[  the  ticket  agent  and  they  are  filed  in  the  book.  When  you  get  up  to,  say,  2,000 
zniles  you  can  turn  them  in  and  get  a  rebate.  In  Michigan  there  is  a  kind  called 
the  Northern  mileage  book,  controlled  by  the  Northern  Mileage  Bureau.  Another 
book,  known  as  the  Central  Passenger  Association  book,  is  complained  of  by 
traveling  men.  I  am  not  here  to  represent  traveling  men;  but  there  are  many 
restrictions  about  this  book  that  makes  it  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  traveling 
men,  because  it  is  not  accepted  on  the  train. 

Q.  The  annoyance  of  the  use  of  the  book  at  the  station? — A .  Yes.  '  There  is  one 
book  that  has  not  this  objection — the  Northern  mileage  book,  used  by  the  Michi- 
gan roads. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  book  is  used? — A.  To  get 
this  book  the  purchaser  writes  his  name  and  address  and  gives  it  to  the  ticket 
agent  and  pays  530.  There  is  nothing  on  this  book  to  identify  the  original  pur- 
chaser. When  he  wishes  to  travel  upon  it  he  goes  to  the  ticket  agent,  indorses  a 
strip  of  mileage  in  this  book,  and  the  ticket  agent  tears  out  the  mileage  and  gives 
him  a  check  or  a  ticket  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  book  cover.  Then  he 
can  check  his  baggage.  It  is  presented  to  the  conductor  on  the  train,  who  takes 
this  ticket  and,  I  presume,  compares  it  with  the  mileage  book  or  sees  that  it  does 
compare  with  it,  and  in  that  way  the  mileage  is  used;  but,  of  course,  if  a  man 

gets  to  the  station  close  to  train  time  and  finds  a  large  number  of  other  mileage 
olders  ahead  of  him,  to  get  to  the  ticket  agent,  go  through  this  complicated  sys- 
tem, and  get  this  exchange  made,  baggage  checked,  etc.,  requires  considerable 
time,  and  frequently  he  is  not  able  to  use  the  book  at  all,  but  has  to  pay  3-cent 
fare. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  This  Northern  book  you  speak  of  has  a  different  arrange- 
ment now,  has  it  not? — A.  Yes;  I  think  a  much  fairer  arrangement.  It  is  used 
like  the  old  mileage  book,  except  that  the  conductor  detaches  the  mileage  and 
requires  the  signature  of  the  passenger  on  a  separate  slip. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  change  was  brought  about;  that  is,  the  change  in  the 
use  of  it? — A.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  traveling  men 
who  objected  to  this  style  of  book,  and  that  passenger  men  on  Michigan  railroads 
believed  their  objections  reasonable  and  ori^nated  a  new  book. 

Q.  It  is  quite  likely,  then,  that  the  traveling  men's  association  had  something 
to  do  with  it? — A.  They  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  T'hey  make  a  deposit  with  that  book  the  same  as  this? — 
A.  Ten  dollars;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  can  tell  us  if  the  book 
in  use  in  Michigan — I  think  you  called  it  the  book  issued  by  the  Northern  Mileage 
Bureau — has  the  official  approval  of  the  Traveling  Men's  Association  of  Michi- 
gan?— A.  I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  has;  I  believe  it  has.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  them  like  the  $10  cover,  however.  I  know  they  do  not.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  best  thing  that  has  been  offered  up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Is  not  this  interchangeable  mileage  book  an  advantage  to  the  travelers  in 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  to  invest  in  mileage  books?  For  instance,  if  the 
traveling  man  with  Michigan  for  his  territory,  and  who  would  have  to  travel  over, 
say,  5  different  railroads,  were  to  invest  in  mileage  books  in  the  usual  way  he 
would  have  to  pay  $100  for  5  books  over  as  many  roads,  whereas  by  the  purchase 
of  1  of  these  interchangeable  books  he  could  have  a  book  that  would  be  good  over 
5  roads  for  an  investment  of  §30?— A.  I  think  that  is  an  advantage;  an  advantage 
to  a  man  in  that  position. 

Mr.  KiNNER.  Mr.  Lindenberger  has  given  much  time  to  our  cause  and  has 
covered  the  ground  quite  thoroughly;  but  there  is  just  a  little  thing  I  would  like 
to  answer  in  regard  to  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Conger.  It  is  to  some  extent 
an  advantage  and  in  another  way  a  great  disadvantage,  oecause  in  accepting  that 
mileage  on  the  train  they  will  only  check  baggage  to  the  passenger's  destination 
on  that  particular  line.    If  they  are  going  to  change  on-  another  road,  they  have 
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got  to  recheck;  they  can  not  check  through  in  a  great  many  instances.  I  am  not 
in  Michigan;  but  formerly  they  could  check  only  to  the  road  where  they  were 
going  to  change  cars.    I  Know  that  was  in  vogue. 

The  Witness.  Now,  I  believe  this  is  obviated  in  the  Michigan  book;  but  in  the 
Central  Passenger  Association  book  you  can  not  get  a  through  ticket  issued  beyond 
the  line  of  the  road  that  you  first  ride  upon,  and  you  can  not  check  your  baggage 
through;  you  have  to  change  your  ticket  and  recheck  your  baggage  if  you  go  on 
another  road.    This  is  very  dis^^eeable  on  a  night  trip. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the  com- 
plaint that  you  made  as  to  some  of  the  Michigan  roads  having  practically  violated 
an  agreement  with  you  some  years  ago. — ^A.  Not  very  long  ago. 

Q.  Family  mileage  books  were  in  vogue.  Was  that  or  was  it  not  brought 
alx>ut  by  a  change  m  the  passenger  agents? — A.  The  passenger  agent  has  since 
Ixjen  advanced  to  larger  responsiDilities.  He  is  a  good  fellow  yet,  but  he  don't 
toaae  into  my  office  as  he  used  to. 

Q.  When  these  family  mileage  books  were  in  vogue  it  was  the  custom  for  this 
railroad  to  put  many  names  on  the  book? — A.  That  was  a  good  deal  like  the 
spelling  of  &im  Weller's  name — depended  on  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  speller. 
They  put  on  about  as  many  as  the  purchaser  wanted. 

Q.  Now,  when  one  of  those  books  was  used  did  not  the  man  who  used  it  have  to 
sign  one  of  the  names  on  the  book,  whether  it  was  his  name  or  not? — ^A.  That 
was  the  requirement,  I  believe,  in  the  contract. 

Q.  What  was  the  practice?— A.  I  believe  it  was  the  practice. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  there  an  element  of  forgery  in  that?— A.  I  will  tell  you:  In  the 
first  place  the  tickets  were  almost  universally  purchased  by  brokers,  and  the 
broker,  in  order  that  the  names  would  not  all  be  tne  same,  asked  the  first  traveler 
to  put  his  name  on  the  book.  The  contract,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  was 
entirely  disregarded.  And  here  is  another  feature  I  want  to  bring  out  in  this 
contract  on  railroad  tickets.  There  seems  to  be  a  different  understanding  in 
relation  to  this  contract — if  it  is  a  contract — and  to  an  ordinary  business  contract. 
The  subject  has  been  brought  up  or  has  been  suggested  to  me.  If  this  is  a  con- 
tract, why  do  not  the  revenue  laws  apply  to  it?  In  all  business  contracts  the 
revenue  laws  require  a  stamp.  You  have  not  seen  a  stamp  on  a  mileage  book, 
or  a  railroad  ticket. 

If  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  evasion — the  using  another  person's  name — it  i£ 
the  result  of  an  education  from  the  railroad  companies,  and  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  it  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  railroad  companies.  I  believe  the 
requirement  making  any  person  sign  a  name  on  a  ticket  or  mileage  book  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  being  discontinued  to  a  certain  extent,  just  as  in  New  England, 
where  the  mileage  book  is  now  good  in  the  hands  of  b^rer,  and  while  the  con- 
tiact  on  some  of  the  books  sold  in  that  section  requires  the  signature,  it  is  not 
recognized. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  action  having  been  taken  by  a  railroad  company,  or  by 
anyone  in  their  interest,  for  forgeiy  against  a  person  who  had  illegaUy  signed  a 
name  on  a  mileage  book? — A.  I  remember  reading  of  one  case  in  California,  where 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  tried  to  punish  a  man  for  signing  a  name,  and  the 
court  decided  that  the  original  purchaser  in  seUing  that  ticket  necessarily  gave 
the  power  of  attorney  to  use  his  name  in  that  connection  to  the  person  to  whom 
he  sold  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  business  now  consists  in  mileage  books,  approxi- 
mately?— A.  Personally  it  amounts  to  almost  nothing  since  the  interchangeable 
liook  was  put  in  force.  The  only  business  to  any  extent  that  is  done  in  mileage 
i.s  simply  buying  these  books  for  the  use  of  individual  traveling  men  who  can  not 
aflford  the  outlay  of  money  to  carry  them,  and  simply  charging  a  percentage  on  the 
mileage,  he  using  the  book  personally.  Now,  the  conditions  in  my  home  city  are 
very  likely  different  from  what  they  are  in  other  cities.  There  are  a  great  many 
)>art8  of  the  United  States  where  the  old  conditions  prevail,  and  the  roads  issue 
individual  500  and  1,000  mile  books  at  a  flat  2-cent  rate. 

Q.  Do  the  roads  who  are  issuing  these  interchangeable  books  also  issue  a  book 
of  their  own? — A.  It  has  been  discontinued.  The  last  was  %vithin  3  months,  I 
think— by  the  Orand  Trunk  Railroad — in  our  territory. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  business  10  years  ago  consisted  in  selling  and  deal- 
ing in  mileage  books? — A.  I  think  10  years  ago  it  was  very  largely  mileage  books. 

Q.  And  those  mileage  books  in  a  great  measure  were  purchased  from  the  rail- 
roads direct? — ^A.  Almost  exclusively.  In  fact,  it  was  dangerous  to  do  otherwise. 
I  would  want  to  know  my  passenger  if  I  should  buy  his  mileage.  I  have  known 
i-ases  where  a  dishonest  man  would  sell  his  mileage  book  to  a  broker,  and  then  go 
to  the  company  and  repgrt  it  lost,  and  have  it  taken  ap  on  the  train  and  returned 
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to  him;  he  was  that  mnch  ahead  and  the  broker  that  much  out.  In  bnying  a 
ticket  or  mileage  book  requiring  signatnre  of  any  person  not  known  to  the  broker 
he  would  have  to  be  assnred  that  everything  was  all  right 

Q.  Kow,  a  little  while  ago  yon  practically  declined  to  give  the  commission  a 
contract  or  a  copy  of  a  contract  between  yonr  agency  and  the  railroad  company 
for  the  sale  of  books,  and  the  reason,  as  I  onderstood  it,  was  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  an  agreement  which  you A.  (Interrupting.)  Breach  of  faith. 

Q.  I  want  to  as^  you  whether  you  are  not  aware  or  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
in  times  past,  when  these  raiUroads  were  selling  you  these  books,  they  by  selling 
them  to  you  at  a  less  rate  than  the  tariff  rate— — A.  (Interropting.)  No;  they 
usually  sold  to  us  at  tariff  rate. 

Q.  (Continain^.)  Or  paviog  you  a  commission  on  their  sales,  were  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  violating  the  agreement  which  they  had  entered  into  with  other 
roads? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  The  agreements  they  make  with  other 
roads,  I  understand,  are  unlawful,  and  they  mignt  object  to  show  up;  they  might 
have  a  greater  objection  to  showing  that  up  than  I  would  have,  because  my  acts 
with  the  roads  were  not  unlawful,  bat  a  combine  in  restraint  of  trade  is  unlawful. 
But  then  a  great  many  of  those  transactions  were  in  the  days  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  organized. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Whether  there  was  any  difference  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  from  your  point  of  view,  between  breaking  your  agreement  with 
the  roads  yourself  or  helping  one  road  to  break  its  agreement  with  another  road? — 
A.  I  do  not  believe  these  agreements  with  other  roads  are  right. 

Q.  Hence  you  feel  justified  in  being  a  party  to  assisting  a  road  to  break  its 
agreement? — A.  You  may  say  it  is  a  rule  more  honored  in  tne  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

Q.  You  afterwards  touched  on  equally  of  freight  rates,  and,  as  I  remember, 
expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  justifiable  ana  desirable  to  the  public. — ^A.  I 


ay  itjoight  be  argued  that  they  were. 


^  Would  it  not  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pnbUc  to  have  an 
equality  of  passenger  rates? — A.  Well,  it  is  the  inequality  and  discrimination  in 
the  passenger  business  that  gives  the  broker  his  business.  It  the  roads  treated 
the  public  with  exact  and  equal  justice,  there  would  be  no  room  for  ticket 
brokers. 

Q.  Would  not  the  universal  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile  bring  it  about? — ^A.  It  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  brokers'  business.  When  roads  make  no  discriminations 
to  individuals  or  companies  there  is  no  business  for  the  ticket  brokers. 

S.  And  there  would  not  be  enough  to  keep  ticket  brokers'  offices? — A.  No. 
.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  legislator,  then,  who  desires  to  serve  the  public 
primarily,  and  incidentally  to  abolish  the  ticket  broker,  if  he  would  legislate  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  universal  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile,  he  would  accompU^  his 
object? — A .  Yes ;  the  ticket  brokerage  business  would  be  unprofitable .  The  broker 
is  a  creature  of  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  has  ever  been  decided  in  law 
whether  when  a  person  buys  a  ticket  of  a  railroad,  the  railroad  being  a  common 
carrier,  the  purchaser  of  tiiat  ticket  makes  a  conteact? — A.  1  don't  think  so.  I 
do  not  believe  that  everything  that  railroads  print  upon  railroad  tickets  is  a  con- 
tract— that  all  the  conditions  could  be  enforced.  You  will  see  it  on  almost  every 
railroad  ticket,  the  statement  that  the  railroad  will  be  responsible  for  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  baggage.  That  wouldn't  hold  in  law.  There  is  frequently  on 
tickete  issued  by  some  companies  a  caution  in  big  letters  warning  the  passenger 
that  anyone  who  attempts  to  use  that  ticket  other  than  the  original  purchaser 
is  liable  to  prosecution  for  forgery.  There  is  nothing  in  that;  it  is  simply  a 
falsehood. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  test  in  law  of  a  case  where  a 

gerson  has  been  prosecuted  for  signing  the  name  of  another  on  a  ticket? — A.  I 
ave  referred  to  one  case;  I  have  not  the  records  of  it.  but  I  remember  of  this 
California  case,  where  the  Southern  Pacific  attempted  to  prosecute  a  man  for  such 
an  act.  But  this  is  certain,  that  if  the  signing  of  another  person's  name  on  a 
ticket  could  subject  the  i)er8on  so  doing  to  successful  prosecution  for  forgery,  it 
would  have  been  done  hundreds  of  times  in  the  past  few  years,  while  certain 
railroads,  or  certain  combinations  of  railroads,  have  been  trying  to  destroy  the 
broker.  There  is  this  about  it:  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  broker  here  to-day — I 
do  not  know  that  there  is  a  broker  now  in  the  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Associa- 
tion— that  was  ever  arrested  and  charged  with  fraud.  I  never  was.  I  never  had 
the  least  intimation  made  that  I  had  handled  anything  improper.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  present  member  of  the  association  ever  being  charged  with  fraud,  let  alone 
being  convicted.  I  know  of  cases  where  we  have  expelled  members  because  we 
became  satisfied  they  had  been  doing  an  illegitimate  business. 
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Q.  Of  course  a  railroad  is  a  common  carrier,  and  they  have  on  the  face  or  back 
of  their  tickets  certain  conditions  that  you  say  are  illegal.  There  is  a  condition 
on  all  common  carriers,  is  there  not,  under  the  common  law,  that  they  shall 
carrv  safely  to  their  destination  the  parties  who  have  purchased  tickets?— A.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the  "  parties  holding  "  than  the  party  pur- 
chasing. 

Q.  The  railroad  sells  a  ticket  to  a  man.  The  contract  is  with  him.  He  does 
not  use  it,  but  sells  it  to  another  man,  who  uses  it.  Now,  would  the  railroad  he 
responsible  to  the  latter  for  an  injury  to  limb  or  life,  if  it  were  known  that  he  had 
not  bought  the  ticket  from  the  railroad  in  the  first  instance?  I  want  to  know 
what  your  experience  and  the  experience  of  your  friends  has  been  when  the  law 
was  brought  up. — A.  I  never  liave  known  where  a  passenger  that  rode  upon  one 
of  those  tickets  was  injured  and  that  question  was  brought  up.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  railroad  company  is  responsible  for  an  injury  to  a  person  even  if  he  carries  a 
complimentary  pass  ux)on  which  there  is  an  agreement  that  a  railroad  would  not 
be  responsible  and  the  party  has  signed  it. 

Q.  If  the  ticket  says  on  its  face  that  it  is  not  transferable,  do  you  think  that  the 
second  party  that  holds  it  and  uses  it  can  sue  the  railroad  for  damages?— A.  I 
believe  so,  ander  all  rules  of  right  and  reason.  I  do  not  know  what  the  techni- 
calities of  the  law  might  say  in  regard  to  it.  I  believe  when  a  railrcmd  company 
sells  a  ticket,  accepts  the  price  from  anyone  who  will  buy,  that  then  its  business 
is  to  transport  a  passenger  on  that  ticket  to  his  final  destination,  and  not  to 
question  wnat  particular  person  holds  that  ticket.  Tickets  are  sold  to  anybody, 
without  regard  to  weight,  complexion,  or  nationality. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  liaiow  that  the  question  has  ever  been  brought  up  in  law 
on  the  nontransferability  of  a  ticket? — A.  I  remember  I  was  interested  in  reading 
something  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  this  commision.  Some  railroad  president 
was  asked  that  same  question,  and  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  answer  than  I. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  little  hazy  on  that  proposition. 

Q.  You  mentioned  incidentally  in  your  testimony  the  licensing  by  national  or 
State  governments  of  ticket  brokers.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  private 
business  is  licensed  by  nation  or  State? — A.  I  see  Mr.  Lansing  nods  his  head. 
Perhaps  he  can  answer  that  for  me. 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes;  express  companies  are  licensed  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  in 
Augusta,  Oa.     In  fact,  all  lines  of  business  are  licensed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  have  a  few  questions  that  have  been  handed  me  to  ask 
Mr.  Lindenberger.  Are  there  any  restrictions  in  the  sale  of  immigrant  tickets — 
that  is  the  cheapest  class  of  tickets — with  regard  to  time  and  accommodation? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  It  has  not  come  in  my  experience.  I  know  this, 
now  tl\at  you  are  speaking  of  immiprrant  tickets,  that  a  European  immigrant  gets 
a  cheaper  rate  in  the  United  States  than  an  American  citizen;  that  the  rates  will 
be  from  $2  to  $5,  perhaps,  from  New  York  or  the  landing  point  in  America,  to  his 
destination,  less  than  American  citizens  can  get. 

Q.  Those  tickets  are  sold  in  Europe? — A.  They  may  be  prepaid  in  America. 
But  the  ticket  which  an  ordinary  American  citizen  and  a  voter  can  get  for,  say, 
$18  can  be  had  by  the  foreign  iramign^ant  for  $15. 

Q.  That  is  universal? 

Mr.  Lansing.  The  business  in  Atlantic  ports  is  so  controlled  by  a  jhjoI  that  no 
person  other  than  one  who  has  arrived  from  some  foreign  port  can  buy  an  immi- 
grant ticket.  If  he  has  been  here  over  2  weeks,  then  he  is  debarred  from  pur- 
chasing an  immigrant  ticket.  And  his  name  must  appear  on  the  manifest  of  some 
steamship  company.  But  the  immigrant  fares  have  been  raised  within  the  last  2 
years  about  20  per  cent.  Within  the  last  8  years  there  has  been  no  discovery  of 
anv  transaction  in  which  ticket  brokers  have  been  engaged  in  handling  immigrant 
tickets.  That  has  been  confined  to  a  different  kind  of  people — men  who  make  a 
specialty  of  selling  land  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  foreigners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Touch  a  little  on  the  difference  in  accommodations. 

Mr.  Lansing.  Yes;  the  accommodation  of  the  immigrant  passengers  has  some- 
what changed  within  the  last  few  years.  They  do  not  run  as  many  immigrant 
trains  as  tney  did  heretofore;  they  hitch  them  onto  some  freight  "train,  which 
reduces  the  cost  of  transportation  considerably.  But  in  many  instances  the  immi- 
grant who  pays  $2  or  $3  or  even  in  some  cases  as  much  as  $5"leBs  rides  side  by  side 
with  an  American  citizen  who  has  paid  a  higher  amount,  simply  because  the  rail- 
ways control  in  a  pool  organization  all  the  immigrant  business  of  this  country. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  You  accept  this  now  as  your  testimony? 

The  Witness.  I  do.  I  want  to  say  in  connection  with  that  statement  that  immi- 
grants ride  in  the  same  car,  or  perhaps  in  the  same  seat,  with  American  citizens 
that  pay  a  higher  rate  of  fare;  tnat  in  a  great  many  cases  in  this  country  to-day. 
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'where  second-class  rates  have  not  been  abolished,  roads  have  stopped  using  second- 
class  cars  or  making  any  distinction  in  class,  and  that  two  passengers  will  ride 
side  by  side,  one  paying  the  flrst-class  rate  and  one  the  second-class  rate — adiflfer- 
ence,  perhaps,  of  $a— -and  have  exactly  the  same  accommodations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhajr.)  Do  not  some  of  the  roads  that  carry  the  immigrants 
on  through  rates  let  them  ride  in  the  smoker? — A.  The  smoker  is  not  second  class; 
a  railroad  company  can  not  force  a  second-class  passenger  to  ride  in  a  smoker;  in 
fact,  they  can  keep  him  from  doing  so.  As  a  general  thing,  to-day  the  first-class 
man  that  smokes  has  a  right  to  the  smoker  and  he  is  not  compelled  to  go  into  a 
second-class  car  to  smoke.  I  know  of  roads  running  reclining-chair  cars;  they 
are  first  class;  the  holders  of  second-class  tickets  have  the  same  rights  as  the 
holders  of  first-class  tickets  right  from  the  railroad  companies.  The  person  who 
knows  his  business  buys  a  second-class  ticket  and  saves  the  difference.  There  is 
only  this  difference,  that  a  second-cla-ss  ticket  will  not  be  accepted  for  a  sleeping 
car;  if  he  wants  to  ride  at  night  he  will  have  to  have  a  first-class  ticket  and  pay 
the  sleeping-car  fare  difference. 

SpeaUng  of  sleeping  cars  reminds  mo  of  the  experience  of  one  of  the  brokers 
present  coming  from  Chicago  to  Washington.  The  usuaJ  rate  for  a  sleeper  is  §5. 
He  bought  his  to  Pittsburg  for  S2.50;  then  from  Pittsburg  to  "Washington  for  83. 
By  buying  two  tickets  he  got  here  for  $4.50;  if  he  had  bought  a  through  ticket  he 
would  have  had  to  pay  §5.  Those  conditions  obtain  in  many  cases  in  ticket  as 
well  as  in  sleeper  rates,  and  where  brokers  know  of  it  they  advise  their  customers 
and  make  a  saving  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Wabash,  which  you  know  well, 
does  not  run  second-class  passengers  in  the  smokers? — A.  I  never  knew  of  a  pas- 
senger on  the  Wabash  being  obliged  to  go  into  the  smoker.  1  think  the  gentlemen 
present  will  bear  mo  out  that  a  second-class  passenger  can  not  be  compelled  to  go 
into  the  smoker;  that  a  smoker  is  not  second  class.  It  is  a  common  thing,  when 
our  customers  come  in,  for  us  to  say,  "Are  you  going  to  take  a  sleeper?  "  "  No." 
"  Buy  second-class;  get  the  same  accommodation  and  it  is  a  saving  of  $3." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  You  buy  a  second-class  ticket  and  sell  it  to  them  as  first- 
class  fare? — A.  Oh,  no.  [Laughter.]  We  sell  a  great  many  tickets  at  tariff. 
We  brokers  all  have  a  large  business.  The  railroad  companies  may  be  in  an  agree- 
ment not  to  cut  rates.  They  say,  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  you  a  commis- 
sion, but  the  rate  is  not  to  be  cut.  We  work  for  them  and  get  business.  Our 
passengers,  a  great  many  of  them,  are  our  friends  that  we  have  known  for  years. 
They  say.  We  would  rather  buy  of  you  than  the  other  fellow  if  you  can  make  the 
same  rate.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade  of  that  kind.  If  there  should  be  a  regu- 
lation that  all  tickets  must  be  sold  at  taYiff  rates,  it  would  not  destroy  the  brokers" 
ofBces.  The  passenger  associations  now  say  how  many  outside  ofiices  a  railroad 
may  have.  They  say  to  the  general  passenger  agent.  You  must  take  your  office 
out  of  that  place  or  out  of  this  hotel.  If  an  antiscalping  law  were  passed,  and 
a  man  could  not  sell  tickets  without  a  certificate,  the  passenger  associations 
would  control  the  business  entirely.  But  without  the  certificate  they  can  not 
control  us.  We  can  sell  tickets  against  anybody,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  sell  at 
tariff  rates.  But  if  a  law  is  passed  making  it  criminal  for  any  man  to  sell  them 
without  a  railroad  certificate,  they  would  restrain  that  man  from  sellin;?  a  ticket 
and  close  his  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  percentage  of  the  members  of  your  organization 
have  been  in  the  brokei  age  business  10  years  or  more? 

Mr.  Carter.  Between  Cj  and  70  per  cent. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Carter  says  between  65  and  70  per  cent. 

Q.  And  you  say  none  of  these  gentlemen  have  ever  been  charged  with  or  ever 
been  convicted  of  fraud? — A.  I  think  our  secretary,  Mr.  Carter,  will  know,  and  I 
will  let  him  answer  for  me.  He  will  know  whether  any  person  whom  we  have 
permitted  to  remain  in  our  association  was  ever  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
fraud. 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  not  one. 

Q.  What  position  have  ticket  brokers  occupied  politically  and  socially,  so  far 
as  you  know? — A.  A  few  of  us  have  been  sentenced  to  State  legislatures  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  ticket  brokers  as  a  general  thing  are  business  men  and 
not  office  seekers. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  a  legislature? — A.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
California  legislature.  We  are  business  men  and  pay  very  little  attention  to 
local  politics,  and  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  any  of  us  engaged 
in  ward  politics  in  the  cities  in  which  we  live. 

It  is  true  that  ticket  brokers  have  served  as  councilmen  and  aldermen  of  cities 
and  were  honored  members  of  those  bodies,  but  as  an  association  we  are  not  a 
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political  body.  Bnt  ticket  brokers  are  wide-awake  citizens;  they  take  a  lively 
interest  in  allpublic  mattei-s,  but  I  mean  the^  are  not  politicians  to  the  extent  of 
seeking  political  preferment  and  political  positions. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  aoont  the  classes  of  people  who  effect  a  saving  by 
pateonizing  ticket  brokers,  oth6r  than  the  traveling  men  yon  spoke  of?  Are  tney 
more  generally  laboring  people  or  middle-class  people,  or  is  it  true  of  all  classes 
of  people? — A.  I  should  say  they  were  from  all  classes.  I  think  in  my  own  city 
there  is  hardly  any  class  of  people,  excepting  those  who  can  go  to  a  railroad  and 
get  a  pass,  but  what  deal  with  the  ticket  brokers.  We  have  sold  to  United  States 
Senators,  Congressmen,  governors,  judges,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  officers  of  the 
Armv,  doctors,  merchants,  and  business  men,  as  well  as  to  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  in  more  humble  walks  of  life;  even  railroad  employees  are  among  our  cus- 
tomers. Of  late  years  the  roads  have  been  drawing  the  lines  and  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  men  in  the  lower  positions  of  railroad  employment  to  get  free  transporta-  . 
tion  or  even  si>ecial  rates.  A  great  many  of  them  have  come  to  us.  Men  employed 
on  the  passenger  trains,  knowing  of  the  nonorable  character  of  ticket  brokers,  fre- 
quently recommended  their  friends  to  come  to  ua  because  they  knew  that  whatever 
we  sell  would  be  aU  right. 

Mr.  Lansinq.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  poor  people  in  Eastern 
cities,  particularly  New  York,  to  deposit  week  by  week  or  montn  by  month  a 
small  sum  to  buy  tickets  West,  or  buy  tickets  for  some  one  in  the  West  to  come 
East,  or  from  the  South  to  come  North,  and  the  saving  through  the  ticket  broker 
often  means  a  day's  wages  or  10  or  13  hours' work  to  a  workingman.  And  again, 
in  the  cities  where  merchants  and  small  tradesmen  from  the  West  and  South 
come  on  to  buy  goods  the  wholesale  houses,  knowing  that  these  men  do  not 
buy  very  extensively  and  do  not  ship  very  largely,  and  so  are  unable  to  get 
any  consideration  in  the  shape  of  passes  or  half-rate  transixirtation  from  the 
railway  companies,  seek  out  the  ticket  broker  and  get  the  small  tradesmen, 
the  buyer,  the  crossroads  grocer,  and  similar  people  something  cheap  from  the 
ticket  broker.  It  saves  them  a  dollar  or  two.  In  the  country,  down  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  a  dollar  is  bigger  than  it  is  in  New  York  and  the  big 
cities.  Those  men  will  walk  five  or  six  blocks  and  wait  over  a  day  or  two  to  save 
a  dollar  on  a  ticket.  Those  are  only  the  wage-earners  and  frugal  people.  I  have 
tJalked  with  our  Eastern  people,  and  a  great  many  find  that  men  v^o  are  well 
.  to  do  and  who  are  frugal  save  money  by  patronizing  brokers.  They  do  not 
always  expect  to  save  money  simply  on  a  ticket,  but  they  hope  to  save  it  by  get- 
ting some  information  about  some  route  that  a  railway  company  does  not  inform 
them  about.  Elach  railway  office  only  informs  the  passenger  about  its  own  par- 
ticular line,  whereas  in  a  ticket  broker's  office  the  passenger  is  informed  about 
the  various  lines — eight  or  nine  of  them  in  some  instances — to  a  given  place;  and 
by  that  means  the  passenger  is  saved  a  great  deal  of  tramping  over  the  city,  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  he  knows  that  the  infoi-mation  is  correct,  and  he  selects 
nis  route  and  makes  a  saving  in  money  without  any  sacrifice  of  comfort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Lindenberger,  you  said  something  about  selling 
railroad  passes.  If  a  man  should  come  into  your  office  in  Detroit  and  offer  to  sell 
a  railroad  pass,  would  you  take  forcible  possession  of  that  pass  and  send  it  to  the 
railroad  or  would  you  inform  the  railroad  that  such  a  pass  had  been  offered  for 
sale? — ^A.  I  have  frequently  done  so,  but  of  late  years  I  prefer  not  to  see  the  pass. 
If  a  man  should  offer  to  sell  me  a  pasrs,  I  would  say:  "We  do  not  handle  them; 
I  do  not  want  to  see  it."  Sometimes  some  very  painful  results  grow  out  of 
reporting  passes.  I  remember  hearing  one  of  my  friends  tell  of  the  custom 
that  he  had,  in  common  with  other  brokers,  of  reporting  passes.  He  reported 
a  pass  that  was  offered  for  sale.  It  proved  to  have  been  given  by  a  general 
passenger  agent  to  a  young  man  who  was  a  friend  of  his  family  and  whom  he 
was  trying  to  assist  in  getting  something  to  do.  And  the  fact  that  that  young 
man  had  offered  the  pass  for  sale — had  violated  bis  confidence — hurt  him  so 
badly  that  he  said:  "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  all  right  enough,  but  I  am 
very  sorry  to  know  this  thing.  I  would  very  gladly  have  known  nothing  about 
it."  And  it  affected  the  broker  so  much  that  he  said:  "Hereafter  I  will  just 
let  those  things  go."  And  I  have  had  something  of  the  same  experience.  Most 
of  the  passenger  agents  simplyignoreour  advice,  and  say:  "Oh,  well,  that  scalper 
is  trying  to  curry  favor  with  the  road  and  is  trying  to  make  something  out  of 
it."  But  I  never  buy  a  pass,  and  I  never  have  sold  one  nor  permitted  one  to  be 
sold  in  my  office.  It  is  disreputable  and  dishonorable.  While  railroad  com- 
panies may  issue  passes  improperly,  for  political  purposes  or  otherwise,  it  does 
not  justify  brokers  in  handhng  them.  We  confine  our  operations  to  tickets  that 
the  railroad  company  receives  its  price  for.  Such  tickets  I  believe  to  be  proper 
articles  for  sale,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  John  Jones  or  Tom  Smith  may 
have  been  compelled  to  sign  them. 
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Here  is  a  point  that  might  be  of  interest.  The  total  amount  of  passenger 
revenue  during  the  past  five  years  amounted  to  $1,260,000,000.  The  amount  of 
fraudulent  tickets  during  that  x>eriod  could  not  possibly  exceed  $10,000.  Of 
course  I  am  not  in  the  fraudulent-ticket  business,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it 
could  amount  to;  but  I  know  this:  That  with  the  system  of  espionage  that  is  exer- 
cised by  the  trafiBc  associations  and  railways  by  the  spotters  who  are  paid  to  get 
information — and  I  think  are  sometimes  mclined  to  manufacture  it — certainly 
oat  enemies,  if  they  had  information  of  that  kind,  would  present  it;  and  from 
that  I  judge  that  the  loss  to  railroads  in  fraudulent  tickets  must  be  an  exceedingly 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  of  business  done.  Take  these  limited  tickets. 
While  the  railroad  companies  have  been  paid  for  them,  it  is  of  course  a  fraud 
upon  the  road  and  a  dishonest  act  to  extend  the  limits  upon  them.  And  yet  most 
m  the  fraudulent  tickets  are  extensions  of  the  limit,  or  the  using  of  these  tickets 
outside  of  the  proper  agreement;  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  railroads  have 
actually  been  paid  for  carrying  the  passenger.  Of  course  that  is  no  excuse  for 
the  ticket  being-  used.  But  I  think  that  we  can  safely  say  that  the  value  of 
fraudulent  tickets  that  the  railroads  carry  passengers  upon,  for  which  they  receive 
no  compensation ,  is  very  small  indeed.  Ticket  frauds  have  been  usually  discovered 
through  brokers.  Recently  a  forged  ticket  was  discovered,  reading  from  Eastern 
cities  to  Colorado.  It  was  an  actual  forgery,  discovered  by  a  broker.  The  broker 
is  present.  He  notified  the  railroads,  and  the  rascals  were  caught.  The  brokers 
gave  every  information  possible,  and  the  forgers  are  serving,  and  very  properly 
serving,  a  term  in  the  penitentiary. 

I  have  something  here  that  might  interest  the  conunission.  I  spoke  in  my  tes- 
timony of  our  correction  sheet  that  is  issued  twice  a  month  from  the  secretary's 
office  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Among  the  standing  instructions  on  that  sheet  is  the 
foUowing  [reading] : 

"  Lost,  stolen,  ana  fraudulent  tickets.  Members  will  rex)ort  to  the  general  ofiBce 
all  lost,  fraudulent,  and  stolen  tickets,  in  conformity  with  article  15.  This  rule  Ls 
mandatory,  and  failure  to  comply  is  punishable  by  fine.'' 

(The  witness  then  read  the  remainder  of  the  article,  instructing  brokers  how 
to  proceed  upon  the  presentation  at  their  counters  of  fraudulent  tickets.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  And  then  follows  a  Jist  for  that  particular  month? — 
A.  Tes.  Now,  it  has  been  the  custom  with  railroad  companies,  and  ia  really 
the  most  effectual  way  of  detecting  frauds,  burglaries,  etc.,  as  soon  as  they  learn 
of  a  fraudulent  issue  of  tickets  or  of  tickets  being  stoleu,  to  notify  a  broker,  who 
in  turn  notifies  our  secretary.  That  information  is  wired  all  over  the  country  or 
goes  by  the  first  mail,  so  that  every  ticket  broker  in  the  United  States  is  on  the 
lookout  for  those  tickets;  and  no  fraud  can  long  continue,  because  the  party  will 
be  caught. 

Mr.  Frank.  With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Haeris.  All  testimony  will  have  to  be  sworn  to,  and  if  you  appear 
as  a  witness  you  will  have  to  tEike  the  oath.  If  Mr.  Lindenberger,  however,  will 
accept  your  testimony  as  his,  it  will  be  all  right. 

The  WITNESS.  If  I  object  to  it,  I  will  say  so  and  have  it  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Frank.  To  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  fraudulent  tickets  to  be  accepted 
on  a  road  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  consent  of  the  auditing  department, 
a  ticket  presented  on  a  train  to-day  is  turned  in  by  the  conductor  to  the  auditing 
department,  say,  to-morrow  or  next  day — to-morrow,  as  a  rule — the  moment  he 
finishes  his  trip;  and  by  the  next  day  it  is  checked  up,  so  that  it  'frould  be  only  a 
matter  of  one  or  two  days  that  a  fraud  could  continue  without  being  discovered. 
All  the  brokers  in  this  room  have  averaged  in  the  business  over  15  years.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  that  has  ever  been  an-ested,  or  ever  suspected,  even,  of  selling  a 
ticket  that  was  connected  with  fraud.  There  is  less  chance  of  fraudulent  tickets 
being  accepted  by  a  railroad  than  of  almost  any  other  kind  of  fraud  being  perpe- 
trated on  a  railroad  or  bank  or  any  other  institution. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  a  clipping  from  the  Dallas  Herald,  which  was  copied 
from  the  Chicago  papers  and  published  for  an  object  all  over  the  country,  tlmt  I 
want  to  lay  before  the  commission.     [Reading:] 

RAILROADS  mSTBIBOTINQ  IKrORMATlON  ON  TICKET  SOALPINO. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  Warning  to  the  public,"  the  railroads  arc  sending  out  copies  o(  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Rochester  Herald: 

"The  railroads  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  the  tie'ki't-scalping  busi- 
neas,  and  a  few  Incidents  such  as  took  place  in  Chicago  the  other  day  will  be  sufficient  warning  to 
the  trareling  public  that  it  can  not  hope  to  successfully  defy  the  contract  under  which  it  secures 
reduced  rales  of  transportation.  The  story  as  we  have  it  from  a  Chicago  newspaper  is  an  interest- 
ing one. 

"A  man  and  his  wife,  whose  home  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  Windy  City,  bought  for  $16  two 
tickets,  valued  in  the  regular  way  at  twice  that  sum,  and  returned  home  with  the  crowds  which 
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were  llockin&r  in  to  attend  the  comer-atone  laying.  The  contract  required  the  dcfxwit  of  the  tickets 
at  the  arrival  station,  and  they  did  this,  but  returned  the  next  day  to  inquire  when  they  could  secure 
posaesston  of  them  again,  but  were  told  that  they  would  be  ready  for  them  in  ample  time  to  catch 
their  train  for  liomc. 

"Saturday  the  man  and  wife  called  for  their  tickets  and  were  told  that  they  could  secure  them  at 
the  train.  They  »iid  they  wished  to  take  them  Saturday  eveninr.  The  man  made  quite  a  disturb- 
ance, but  the  clerk  waa  firm,  and  wj  the  couple  left  and  returned  with  an  officer  and  warrant  from 
Justice  Martin's  court  and  arrested  the  clerk.  Commissioner  Donald,  of  the  association,  went  to 
Justice  Miirtin's  court,  and  the  ca.se  was  immediately  called  and  dismissed,  as  the  judge  said  he 
thought  till!  olTer  of  the  agency  was  fair  In  any  event,  as  the  couple  said  they  wished  to  go  by  the 
evening  train  and  were  promised  their  tickets  in  ample  time. 

"  Three  association  men  went  to  the  train  and  found  the  couple  waiting.  One  man  remained  near 
by,  while  the  other  two  handed  the  tickets  over  and  left.  Immediately  after  the  two  men  left  the 
couple  werejolned  by  a  man  and  woman,  to  whom  the  tickets  were  turned  over  and  their  baggage 
checked  to  Cincinnati.  The  conductor  was  notified,  and  the  tickets  were  taken  up  before  the  train 
reached  Forty-seventh  street,  where  the  purchasers  preferred  leaving  the  train  to  paying  their  fare 
down  to  Ohia 

"  This  ia  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  come  to  public  notice,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  the 
lallroed  company  acted  within  its  moral  and  legal  rights.  The  selling  of  a  ticket  at  a  largely 
reduced  rate  is  a  favor  to  the  traveling  public,  which  the  carrier  has  a  right  to  keep  from  being 
abused.  If  it  lacks  this  power,  its  only  recourse  is  to  withdraw  such  tickets  from  sale,  which  would 
be  a  hardship  to  that  class  of  persons  who  can  take  these  pleasure  jaunts  only  by  the  favors  which 
they  receive  from  the  railroaas  in  the  matter  of  reduced  rates.  It  was  no  hardship  to  the  original 
purchaser  in  this  particular  instance,  as  he  went  into  the  speculation  with  his  eyes  fully  open  to  the 
consequences  of  ntilure,  but  it  was  a  humiliation  and  annoyance  to  the  scalper's  customer,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  closer  observation  of  the  code  of  honor  on  ooth  sides." 

In  this  article  I  do  not  see  where  they  can  connect  the  ticket  broker  with  the 
transaction.  It  appears  that  the  couple  bought  round-trip  tickets  from  where 
they  started  to  Chicago  and  return,  found  another  couple  who  were  going  back 
to  this  place,  and  desired  to  turn  these  tickets  over  to  them.  The  railroad  put 
their  spotters  on  them.  They  go  and  sign  these  tickets,  and  the  tickets  are  taken 
up  and  the  i)eople  ejected  from  the  train.  Now,  I  believe  that  that  sort  of  propo- 
sition is  wrong.  It  may  be  contended  that  when  these  parties  bought  these  tickets 
to  Chicago  and  return  they  became  parties  to  a  contract  and  should  comply  with 
all  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  but  I  believe  that  when  a  railroad  company 
sells  a  ticket  it  is  good  to  carry  a  passenger,  and  as  they  sell  that  ticket  to  anyone 
that  will  buy  it,  it  was  a  perfectly  proper  transaction  for  this  couple  to  turn  their 
tickets  over  to  any  other  couple  who  would  return  on  the  journey.  There  is 
nothing  of  thLs  kind  that  happens  in  the  United  Slates  where  a  ticket  is  refused 
but  the  "  scalper  "  is  blamed  for  it,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  specimen.  I  believe 
it  is  ■wrong. 

I  remember  a  case,  too,  where  a  gp:«at  deal  was  said  in  the  newspapers  about 
what  they  were  pleased  to  term  a  rascally  trick  by  a  scalper  to  beat  the  railroad 
company.  From  some  place  out  of  Chicsigo,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  there  was 
an  excursion  rate  advertised  of  a  round  trip.  A  Chicago  broker  organized  a  com- 
pany of  people,  paid  the  local  fare  for  his  party  on  the  train  to  this  point,  and  got 
off  the  train  to  buy  the  round-trip  tickets.  The  passenger  agent  of  the  road  had 
learned  of  it,  wired  to  the  conductor  to  shorten  the  time  at  this  station,  who 
whipped  away  before  the  broker  had  time  to  buy  his  tickets.  The  broker  was 
compelled  on  the  train  to  pay  the  local  fare  for  his  entire  party.  This  transaction 
was  Dulletined  in  the  papers  as  a  proper  way  for  the  railroad  company  to  beat  the 
broker  and  punish  him  for  the  very  improper  act  of  selling  to  his  party  at  the  full 
excursion  rate  that  the  railroad  company  had  advertised  in  this  place,  some  little 
distance  from  Chicago. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  J9,  imi. 
TESTIMOITT  OF  ME.  A.  K.  TEISBEBG, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Railroad  arid  WareTuruse  Commission  of  Minnesota. 

The  commission  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  A. 
K.  Teisberg,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  secretary  of  the  railroad  ana  warehouse  com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Teisberg,  will  you  please  give  us  your  residence? — 
A.  Since  I  became  connected  with  the  State  railroad  commission  of  Minnesota  I 
have  resided  in  St.  Paul.  I  have  been  connected  with  that  commission  since  its 
creation  in  1885,  and  since  1890  I  have  been  its  secretary. 
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Q.  What  was  yonr  occupation? — A.  Formerly  I  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
commission. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  prior  to  that? — A.  A  little  prior  to  that  I  was  a 
newspaper  editor  and  publisher.  Pidor  to  that  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  col- 
lege, particularly  languages. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  duties  and  powers  of  your  commission? — A.  The 
law  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1885  creating  the  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
mission did  not  give  the  commission  power  directly  to  fix  rates,  but  the  commission 
was  rather  what  is  called  an  advisory  commission.  They  could  recommend  to  the 
railways  any  changes  that  they  thought  proper.  That  law,  however,  wds  super- 
seded in  1887  by  an  act,  chapter  10,  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  which 
was  based  upon  the  act  proposed  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  My  recollection 
is  that  sucn  an  act  was  drafted  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  1886  and  sent 
around  to  the  various  State  commissions,  and  our  commission  took  the  matter  up 
and  recommended  to  the  legislature  a  change  of  the  law  in  accordance  with  that 
act.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  exactly  in  the  same  words  as  the  interstate  com- 
merce act,  as  adopted  in  1887.  There  are  some  exceptions,  one  of  which  is  that 
the  State  act  permits  the  railroad  to  issue  free  passes  to  whomsoever  it  pleases 
within  the  State,  good  within  the  State,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original 
act  prohibited  the  railroads  from  granting  clergymen's  half-fare  permits.  That, 
however,  was  changed  at  the  following  session,  so  that  now  any  railroad  in  our 
State  can  grant  half-fare  permits  the  same  as  they  do  in  a  great  many  of  the 
other  States. 

The  commission,  by  this  act  of  1887,  was  also  empowered  to  fix  or  to  change 
rates  made  by  the  railroads,  and  they  proceeded  to  do  so  with  reference  to  the 
switching  rates  at  Minneapolis  and  with  reference  to  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  milk  from  certain  points  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 
They  reduced  the  switching  rate  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  car  to  $1  per  car.  They 
reduced  the  rate  on  milk  from  8  cents  per  10  gallons  to  2i  cents  per  10  gallons  for 
distances  up  to  75  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faeqchar.)  These  arrangements  were  within  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota?— A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  So  that  there  was  no  interference  with  the  interstate-commerce  act? — A.  No. 
•  Now,  the  railways  did  not  obey  the  order  of  the  commission  in  these  two  cases,  so 
mandamus  proceedings  were  instituted.  The  State  court  sustained  the  commis- 
sion and  asserted  that  the  commission  had  full  power  to  fix  those  rates.  The 
companies  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  the  decision  of 
the  State  court  was  overruled  and  the  law  as  defined  bv  the  State  court  was 
declared  unconstitutional  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  Company,  plaintiff  in  error,  v.  the  State  of  Minnesota  ex  rel.  the  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  familiarly  known  as 
the  milk-rate  case. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Litchman.)  Can  you  briefly  give  the  grounds  of  that  decision? — 
A.  I  think  I  shall  do  that  in  the  language  of  the  court.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  says: 

J:  Beading:]  "  The  construction  put  upon  the  statute  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Minnesota  must  be  accepted  by  this  court,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  case, 
as  conclusive  and  not  to  be  reexamined  here  as  to  its  propriety  or  accuracy.  The 
supreme  court  authoritatively  declares  that  it  is  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
legislature  of  Minnesota,  by  the  statute,  that  the  rates  recommended  and  pub- 
lished by  the  commission,  if  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  act, are 
not  simply  advisory,  nor  merely  prima  facie  equal  and  reasonable,  but  final  and 
conclusive  as  to  what  are  equal  and  reasonable  charges;  that  the  law  neither  con- 
templates nor  allows  any  issue  to  be  made  or  inquiry  to  be  had  as  to  their  equality 
or  reasonableness  in  fact;  that  under  the  statute  the  rates  published  by  the  com- 
mission are  the  only  ones  that  are  lawful,  and,  therefore, in  contemplation  of  law 
the  only  ones  that  are  equal  and  reasonable;  and  that  in  a  proceeding  for  a  man- 
damus under  the  statute,  there  is  no  fact  to  traverse  except  the  violation  of  law, 
in  not  complying  with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission.  In  other  words, 
although  the  railroad  company  is  forbidden  to  establish  rates  that  are  not  equal 
and  reasonable,  there  is  no  power  in  the  courts  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
sion if  it  chooses  to  e.stablish  rates  that  are  unetiual  and  unreasonable. 

"  This  being  the  construction  of  the  statute  by  which  we  are  bound  in  consider- 
ing the  present  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  so  construed,  it  conflicts  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  particulars  complained  of  by  the  railroad 
company.  It  deprives  the  company  of  its  right  to  a  judicial  investigation,  by  due 
process  of  law,  under  the  forms  and  with  the  machinery  provided  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  successive  ages  for  the  investigation  judicially  of  the  truth  of  a  matter  in 
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controversy,  and  sabstitates  therefor,  as  an  abeolnte  finality,  the  action  of  a 
railroad  commission  which,  in  view  of  the  xjowers  conceded  to  it  by  the  State 
court,  can  not  be  regarded  as  clothed  with  judicial  functions  or  possessing  tiie 
machinery  of  a  court  of  justice." 

Briefly  stated,  the  law  was  set  aside  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a 
judicial  review  of  the  acts  of  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  In  other  words,  that  it  was  arbitrary  in  rates  and  in 
jurisdiction? — A.  Yes;  I  may  state,  however,  that  there  were  three  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  dissenteid  from  the  majority  opinion  in  this  case. 

This  decision  was  rendered  in  1889  or  1890  and  the  following  session  the  legis- 
lature, which  met  in  1891 ,  proceeded  immediately  to  amend  the  law  upon  the  lines 
laid  down  by  this  decision  so  as  to  meet  the  objections,  and  under  that  law,  as 
amended,  wrdch  provided  for  complaints  being  made,  duly  verified,  by  any  per- 
son or  corporation  or  municipality  in  regard  to  rates,  the  commission  should 
proceed  to  investigate  and  give  the  companies  due  notice  and  proceed,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  the  manner  pursued  in  such  cases  in  a  court— take  testimony,  consider 
all  the  facts  submitted  to  it,  and  then  render  its  decisions. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  case  that  came  before  the  commission 
under  that  amended  law  was  the  qu^tion  of  grain  rates  from  points  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  the  northwestern  part  "of  Minnesota,  to  Minneapolis  and  Duluth, 
our  chief  grain  markets. 

The  complaint  in  that  case  was  filed  in  the  latter  part  of  1898.  In  1894  the  com- 
mission made  its  order  reducing  the  rate  about  12^  per  cent.  The  complaint 
demanded  a  reduction  of  33^  per  cent.  The  complaint  covered  only  three  stations, 
but  in  making  the  order  the  commission  felt  that  if  it  should  simply  make  an  order 
with  reference  to  three  stations  it  would  make  a  tariff  which  would  be  discrim- 
inating as  to  a  great  many  and  perhaps  aU  other  points  on  the  road,  so  the  com- 
mission made  a  rate  covering  the  wh^e  road.  The  railway  company  appealed  to 
the  district  court  where  the  case  under  our  law  was  tried  de  novo.  The  same 
testimony  was, introduced  before  the  court  as  before  the  commission,  and  some 
new  and  more  complete  testimony  was  introduced.  The  line  upon  which  this  case 
was  tried,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  was  to  show  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  rail- 
road, and,  taking  tne  earnings  of  the  road  for  a  series  of  the  past  tour  or  five  years — 
its  earnings  upon  the  grain  trafBc,  which  was  the  only  traffic  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy— by  these  means  to  arrive  at  a  fair  income  for  the  railroad  within  that 
State  upon  the  cash  basis  of  the  cost  of  reproducing  that  road  at  that  time.  The 
decision  of  the  district  court  was  adverse  to  the  commission.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  State  supreme  court  and  was  decided  by  that  court  in  October, 
1896.  The  title  of  the  case  is  In  re  appeal  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, Elias  Steenerson.  State  of  Minnesota  et  al.,  appellants,  v.  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  respondent.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  reversed  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  I  can  probably  best  express  the  point  decided  by  quoting  a  part 
of  the  syllabus  of  the  case: 

[Reading:]  "  2.  The  question  whether  the  rates  for  transx)ortation  fixed  by  the 
State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  are  unreasonable  and  confiscatory  is 
not  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  income  under  the  rates  as  so  fixed  will  not 
pay  the  amount  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the  railroad;  neither  can  the  amount  at 
which  the  railroad  sold  years  ago  on  mortgage  foreclosure  sale  be  taken  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  determine  what  are  reasonable  rates,  but  that  question  is  deter- 
mined by  ascertaining  what,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  a  reasonable  income 
on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  road  at  the  present  time. 

"3.  Under  chapter  10,  General  Laws,  1887,  as  amended  by  chapter  106,  Laws  of 
1891,  the  burden  is  on  the  railroad  company  to  show  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
commission  are  unreasonable. 

"  4.  Held,  the  fixing  of  rates  is  a  legislative  or  administrative  act,  not  a  judicial 
one.  Under  the  constitution  the  court  can  not  place  itself  in  the  shoes  of  the  com- 
mission and  try  de  no vo  the  question  what  are  reasonable  rates ;  and  on  appeal  under 
said  statutes  the  court  can  review  the  acts  of  the  commission  only  so  far  as  to 
determine  whether  the  rates  fixed  by  it  are  unreasonable  and  confiscatory,  and  to 
what  extent,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  an  appellate  court  determine  whether 
or  not  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  excessive  and  to  what  extent. 

"  5.  On  appeal  from  the  commission  the  court  should  take  judicial  notice  of  all 
those  general  matters  of  which  the  commission  should  have  knowledge  and  on 
which  it  would  act  without  proof  thereof  made  on  formal  hearing." 

The  case  never  was  heard  again  in  the  district  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State?— A.  Yes;  it  was  sent  back  to  the  district  court  for  a  retrial, 
but  never  came  up  again,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
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way  Company  had  completed  a  short  line  from  the  Red  River  Valley  and  from 
the  wheat  country  to  Duluth,  which  decreased  the  distance;  and  thereupon  that 
company  establisned  rates  which  in  some  instances,  for  the  longer  distances, 
were  lower  than  the  rates  that  had  been  ordered  by  the  commission.  While  the 
commission,  for  instance,  from  Crookston,  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  Minne- 
apolis, had  ordered  a  rate  of  14|  cents,  the  company  put  in  a  rate  of  14  cents. 
Another  thing  the  railway  company  did  in  this  matter  which  the  commission  per- 
haps could  not  have  ordered  was  to  make  the  same  rates  for  a  stretch  of  100  miles 
ttoja  each  station;  and  furthermore  it  made  the  same  rate  to  Minneax)oli8  as  to 
Daluth,  giving  the  farmers  and  producers  the  advantage  of  those  competing 
markets  at  the  same  freig^ht  rate  and  also  doing  away  with  the  little  rivalry  that 
always  exists  between  adjacent  stations  for  the  produce  of  the  farmer  where  the 
rate  is  different.  The  adoption  of  this  rate  by  the  Great  Northern  of  course  com- 
pelled the  Northern  Pacific,  which  operates  in  the  same  territory,  to  adopt  the 
same  rates;  and  right  across  the  Red  Kiver  is  North  Dakota,  also  a  wheat  State, 
and  of  course  they  had  a  corresponding  benefit  from  the  reduction.  The  rail- 
roads could  not  very  well  give  Minnesota  a  much  lower  rate  for  about  the  same 
distance  than  they  gave  to  Dakota.  In  1897  the  law  was  again  amended  so  as  to 
permit  the  railroad  commission  to  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  rates  upon  its 
own  motion.  Up  to  that  time  the  law  reqtiired  that  a  complaint  must  be  made  by 
some  one.  Under  that  law  the  commission  in  1898  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rate  on  hard  coal  from  Duluth  to  New  Ulm  over  two  lines 
of  railway,  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  and  the  Mianeapolis  and  St.  Louis.  I  should 
say  here  that  our  law  provides  for  the  fixing  of  joint  rates  by  the  commission,  but 
that  feature  of  the  law  had  never  been  decided  until  this  case  came  up.  The 
commission  fixed  the  rat*  for  the  two  roads,  and  thereujwn  also  divided  that  rate 
as  between  the  two  roads.  The  roads  refused  to  divide  the  rate  themselves,  and 
under  the  law  the  commission  made  the  division  of  the  rate  as  well  as  the  through 
rate.  One  of  the  railway  companies,  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  appealed  to 
the  district  court.  This  case  was  not  tried,  however,  upon  the  same  lines  as  the 
Steenerson  rate  case.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  did  not  enter  into 
it.  It  was  tried  more  on  the  technical  points  of  law  as  to  the  power  of  the  com- 
mission to  make  joint  rates.  Both  the  district  court  and  the  State  supreme  court 
sustained  the  order  of  the  commission.  The  case  is  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  It  is  a  case  of  very  great  importance  on  the  ques- 
tion of  State  regulation,  involving  as  it  does  the  ngnt  of  the  commission  to  make 
'oint  rates;  and  it  becomes  so  much  more  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
lave  another  provision  of  the  law  which  a^ithorizes  the  commission  to  compel 
two  roads  crossing  each  other  at  grade  to  put  in  a  Y  connection  between  the  two 
roads  for  the  transfer  of  trafBc  from  one  road  to  another.  This  case  has  gone 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  courts,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Jacob  F.  Jacobson  v.  The  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
^ilroad  Company,  sustaining  the  law — sustaining  the  order  of  the  commission. 
So  that  if  we  get  a  decision  sustaining  the  right  of  the  commission  to  make 
reasonable  joint  rates  for  two  or  more  companies  as  well,  the  two  in  connection 
will  be  very  important  factors  in  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  briefly  state  the  object  of  this  Y— so  the  traf- 
fic can  be  transferred  from  one  road  to  the  other? — A.  Yes.  The  commission  can 
not  order  these  Y  connections  in  unless  it  is  shown  that  a  commercial  necessity 
exists  in  the  particular  case.  The  necessity  was  shown  in  this  case.  One  of  the 
roads,  the  Great  Northern,  x>as8es  through  a  heavy  timber  belt  where  the  cutting 
of  fuel,  wood,  posts,  etc.,  is  quite  an  industry.  The  point  of  connection  was  out 
on  the  prairie,  probably  a  hundred  miles  from  the  woods,  and  crossing  a  road 
that  was  a  prairie  road  practically  leading  out  to  South  Dakota,  and  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  wood  choppers  and  shippers,  as  well  as  the  wood  consumers, 
that  the  commission  was  justified  in  making  the  order.  The  commission  can 
not  make  an  order  just  because  the  roads  cross  each  other.  If  there  is  no  com- 
mercial necessity,  the  courts  would  not  sustain  it,  even  if  there  should  be  such  an 
order. 
Q.  That  applies  only  where  the  roads  cross  at  g^rade? — A.  Yes;  they  must  cross 

ade. 

If  it  was  an  overhead  crossing,  it  would  not  apply? — A.  Oh,  no. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Have  you  any  other  laws  in  regard  to  grade  crossings? — 

b;  we  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  protection  of  fife  and  limb  with 
reference  to  railroad  crossings.  We  have,  of  course,  a  law  or  rule  that  where  two 
railroads  cross  each  other  at  grade  they  must  come  to  a  full  stop,  unless  inter- 
locking signals  are  provided  and  approved  by  the  railroad  commission.  They  are 
getting  to  be  very  numerous  in  our  State  now. 
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Q;  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  A  road  conld  evade  that  order  of  the  commission  by 
elevating  the  tracks  and  going  over?— A.  Yes;  they  could  do  that.  1  do  not  know 
whether  you  desire  a  few  statistics  vrith  reference  to  rate  reductions  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Certainly;  it  is  very  important. — ^A.  I  have  a  few  here 
relating  only  to  grain. 

Q.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them. — A.  I  can  take  only  four  points.  From 
Alexandria  to  Minneapolis,  distance  133  miles,  the  rate  on  grain  in  1880  was  21 
cents  per  100  pounds:  in  1885  it  was  19  cents;  in  1887,  lii  cents,  and  it  remains  at 
that  rate  now.  From  Fergus  Falls  it  is  178  miles;  in  1880  the  rate  was  33  cents; 
it  is  now  13  cents.  From  Crookston,  300  miles,  the  rate  in  1880  was  27  cents;  in 
1887  it  was  19  cents,  and  it  is  now  14  cents.  From  St.  Vincent,  distance  380  miles, 
the  rate  in  1880  was  35  cents  per  100;  in  1887,  21  cents,  and  now  it  is  16  cents. 

These  reductions,  according  to  my  best  information  and  belief,  have  been 
brought  about  partly  by  virtue  of  the  operation  of  the  railroad  law,  but  chiefly 
by  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  of  the  roads,  and  the  improvements  and 
economies  that  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  in  railroad  transportation, 
increasing  the  size  of  cars  from  400  bushels  c wacity  to  1 ,000  bushels  capacity,  and 
in  the  increased  weight  of  the  engines.  The  Great  Northern  Railway,  I  am 
informed,  can  haul  about  80  loaded  cars  in  a  train — 80,000  bushels.  This  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  that  I  can  recall  now,  with  reference  to  the  railroad  part  of  our 
duties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  reduction  of  rates  has  been  the  natural  reduction 
from  competition,  or  has  it  been  brought  about  through  the  rulings  of  your  com- 
mission?— A.  I  think  that  the  rulings  of  the  commission  and  the  moral  effect  of 
those  rulings  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  I  think  it  is  the  introduction 
of  economical  methods  in  operation  that  has  had  more  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  competition  has  had 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Anything  at  all? — A.  Very  little — very  little  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  It  is  largely  due  to  improved  methods  of  transportation? — A.  Yes;  and,  of 
course,  in  connection  with  the  very  imx>ortant  factor  of  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business  which  makes  it  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  there  not  an  attempt  made  several  years  ago  to 
consolidate  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  it? — A.  Our  State  has  had  a  law  upon  its 
statute  book^since  1871  prohibiting  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  competing 
railroads.  It  is  not  a  law  that  is  particularly  within  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  enforce,  but  rather  within  that  gf  the  governor  or  of  the  attorney-general  to 
enforce.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
in  1896, 1  think,  there  was  a  scheme  on  foot  by  the  Great  Northern  road  to  obtain 
controLof  it — not  by  personal  ownership  or  community  of  interest,  but  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  was  to  underwrite  the  securities  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  receive  in  consideration  therefor  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  and  thus  control  it  and  practically  consolidate  it.  Of  course  the  eiistence 
of  this  law  was  known  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  and  in  order  to  get  a 
ruling  upon  it  a  suit  was  instituted  in  the  Federal  court  before  Judge  Sanborn 
by  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Great  Northern  whose  name,  I  believe,  was 
Pearsall,  and  the  case  is  entitled  Pearsall  v.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  judgment  of  Judge  Sanborn  was  that  the  Great  Northern  Company 
might  underwrite  those  securities.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime  the  attorney -general  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
instituted  proceedings  in  the  district  court  to  test  this  law,  and  the  district  court 
sustained  the  position  of  the  attorney-general;  the  State  supreme  court  likewise 
sustained  his  position,  and  while  the  Pearsall  case  was  pending  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  the  attorney-general  filed  a  brief  in  that  case  as  an  inter- 
vener, and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  law,  so  that  consolida- 
tion did  not  take  place,  and  competing  roads  in  our  State  can  not  be  consolidated. 

Only  last  summer  the  Northern  Pficific  Railroad  Company  absorbed  or  consoli- 
dated with  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company.  The  St.  Paul  and  Duluth 
is  a  short  line  between  the  twin  cities,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth:  it  is 
about  150  miles.  The  Northern  Pacific  also  has  a  line  connecting  the  two  cities, 
but  by  a  roundabout  way.  The  distance  on  the  Northern  Pacific  proper,  between 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  is  about  250  miles,  or  100  miles  longer  than  the  other  line.  In 
the  meantime  the  Northern  Pacific  bought  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  Our  commis- 
sion instituted  proceedings  to  test  the  law  again  or  to  prevent  that  consolidation ;  but 
while  the  case  was  pending  in  the  district  court,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  through  its  president  and  its  general  counsel,  applied  to  the  commis- 
sion and  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  they  bound  themselves  for  all  time 
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to  come  to  have  the  St.  Paul  and  Dnlnth  part  of  the  road  considered  as  a  separate 
entity  in  any  c-ase  that  might  arise  between  the  State  and  the  company.  For 
instance,  if  we  should  proceed  in  a  rate  case  against  the  former  St.  Panl  and 
Dolnth  road,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
whole  Northern  Pacific  Aailroad  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  only  that  portion 
of  it  formerly  called  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  Of  course  the  case  was  dismissed 
without  prejudice,  and  may  be  reopened  at  any  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  spoke  of  reproducing  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining 
the  cost? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Could  you  ^ve  any  estimate  of  what  the  cost  would  be  to  reproduce  that 
road? — ^A.  Our  district  court  found  in  one  case  that  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
Great  Northern  road — some  1 ,385  miles  in  Minnesota — would  be  an  average  of 
$32,000  per  mile.  Out  of  this  $32,000  per  mile,  about  one-third  was  the  cost  of  the 
terminals,  which  the  supreme  court  round  to  be  exorbitant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  this  law  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  that  is  rumored  to  be  on  hand  at  the  present 
time? — A.  Tes,  as  far  as  the  road  in  the  State  is  concerned.  That  is  just  what  the 
Pearsall  decision  meant. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Litchmas.)  Would  it  prevent  the  management  buying  and  man- 
aging the  interests  through  the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  by  the  same 
parties? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  is  practical  consolidation,  is  it  not? — A.  I  presume  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  If  it  was  joint  ownership  you  could  not  prevent  it? — ^A. 
I  presume  we  could  not  prevent  any  citizen  owning  stock  in  competing  railroads 
or  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  not  what  is  being  attempted  now? — A.  I  think 
that  is  the  scheme. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  You  think  that  would  effectually  defeat  the  law?— A. 
Not  completely  so;  the^  would  maintain  the  2  roads  as  separate  organizations. 
Of  course  the  community  of  interest  in  ownership  would  prevent,  in  the  future, 
rate  wars  ns  in  the  past,  and  I  think  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  elaborate  that  just  a  little. — ^A.  About  rate  wars? 
Of  course  our  State  commission  has  had  very  little  experience.  We  have  been 
vei-y  free  from  those  things  as  far  as  the  State  traffic  is  concerned,  but  we  have 
noticed  it  on  interstate  business.  My  own  observation  is  that  rate  wars  help  only 
those  who  are  large  shippers  and  who  do  not  need  the  help  of  the  roads  in  any 
way.  The  small  shipper  is  generally  not  prepared  and  has  not  much  to  ship  at  the 
time  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Has  your  commission  any  i)ower  to  pass  on  a  new  issue 
of  stock? — A.  Yea.  In  1887  an  act  was  passed  requiring  that  all  stock  issued  by 
new  railroad  companies  should  be  fully  paid;  that  no  increase  of  stock  should  be 
pei-mitted  without'the  consent  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commi.ssion.  Since 
that  time  we  have,  as  I  recall  now,  passed  upon  3  applications  for  permission  to 
increase  the  capital  stock,  in  all  of  which  cases  permission  was  granted. 

Q.  To  the  extent  asked? — A.  To  the  extent  that  was  asked.  A  full  hearing  and 
complete  showing  of  the  necessity  of  such  increase  was,  however,  made  before 
the  commission.  In  fact,  this  report  of  1897,  which  1  shall  leave  with  you,  con- 
tains one  of  the  findings  in  such  a  case. 

We  have  also  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  Under  that,  as  I  recall  it,  we  have 
had  2  applications  for  the  suspension  of  it.  The  commission  has  the  same  author- 
ity to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  has  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    In  these  2  ca-ses  the  application  was  denied. 

Q.  If  your  commission  should  refuse  to  allow  an  increase  of  stock,  what  action 
comd  the  railroads  take,  or  could  they  take  any? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  they  could 
take  any,  except  there  would  be  a  roundabout  way.  I  presume,  by  incorporating 
some  other  company  and  changing  it  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Is  this  regulation  of  stock  under  Minnesota  charters? — 
A.  It  applies  only  to  railvoad.s  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  Great  Northern  Company,  which  has  been  a  chartered  road  from 
1856,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Northern  Pacific;  it  only  applies  to  a  few  of  the 
roads  that  are  incorporated  under  the  general  incorporation  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Would  your  laws  permit  the  operation  in  your  State 
of  a  road  chartered  under  the  laws  of  another  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  its  location  was  entirely  in  your  State?— A.  I  do  not  know  about  ttiat.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  manner  are  the  railroads  taxed  in  your  State? 
Has  your  commission  anything  to  say  in  this  regard? — A.  In  our  State  the  rail- 
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Tosda  pay  a  percentage  upon  the  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  A  new 
road  pays  1  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings  for  the  first  3  years;  for  the  next  7  years 
it  pays  2  per  cent;  after  10  years  it  pays  3  per  cent  on  its  gross  earnings.  The 
gross  earnings,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  earnings  on 
local  business,  business  within  the  State,  and,  secondly,  a  mileage  proportion  of 
earnings  on  interstate  business.  We  have  found  no  better  way  of  ascertaining 
our  proportion  of  interstate  earnings  than  to  divide  it  by  the  road  mileage.  It  is 
probably  not  absolutely  correct. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  complaint  from  the  railroads  in  regard  to  this  taxation? — 
A.^0. 

Q.  It  is  satisfactory? — A.  It  is  satisfactory  and  promptly  paid,  costing  the  State 
very  little.  Our  commission  gets  up  the  blanks  upon  which  the  comi>anie8  make 
their  returns.  These  are  sent  to  the  commission,  and  by  the  commission  they  are 
checked  up  and  approved  and  sent  to  the  State  auditor  and  treasurer  for  collection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.  )  Are  you  in  a  position  to  give  us  a  tabulated  statement 
of  the  amount  realized  from  that  tax  covering  a  period  of,  say,  10  years? — A.  I  am 
not  in  a  xxmition  now;  I  can  get  it. 

Q.  When  your  testimony  is  submitted  to  yon  for  revision,  will  you  supply  such 
tabulation? — A.  I  will. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Railkoao  and  Warehouse  Commission, 

St.  PauJ,  May  4, 1901. 

Statement  showing  amount  of  taaxs  paid  by  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  for  10  years, 
and  miles  of  Tnatn  line  of  railroad  in  Minnesota  each  year. 


Year. 

Taxes  paid. 

Miles  of 
main  line. 

1890 

1748,075.87 

882,472.96 

1,036,262.01 

923,864.48 

860,109.48 

1,009,224.40 

1,087,194.40 

1,127,950.24 

1,261,362.47 

1,444,608.82 

5,409 

1891 

5,527 

1892 

5,616 
6,863 
6,912 
6,990 

18S8 

1894 

1895 

1896 

6,991 
6,086 

1897 

1898 

6,062 
6,338 

1899 

A.  K.  Teisbebo,  Secretary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  commission  would  like  to  have  a  set  of  blanks. — 
A.  Yes. 

I  will  say  that  in  1896  the  taxes  in  the  State  amounted  to  $1,037,000;  in  1895,  to 
11,009,000;  in  1899  they  amounted  to  $1,444.000 — about;  constantly  increasing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohman.)  That  tax  is  collected  directly  by  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  in  addition  any  local  taxation? — A.  No  local  taxation.  This  per- 
cent^e  is  in  lien  of  all  other  taxes. 

Q.  In  your  experience  as  a  member  of  your  commission  have  you  found  that, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  the  rate  fixed  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  that  the. 
rate  shall  be  uniform  to  all  patrons  of  the  road?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  main  point, 
in  our  opinion.  I  think  perhaps  in  the  State  we  are  not  very  much  troubled  by 
secret  rebates  or  discriminations  of  that  kind.  I  think  there  is  no  special  reason 
why  one  road  or  another  road  in  our  State  should  give  any  of  its  shippers  any 
rebates  for  State  business. 

Q.  Could  not  the  same  result  be  reached  by  special  privileges? — A.  Certainly  it 
could ;  but  I  mean  I  can  not  see  why  under  the  circumstances  a  railroad  should  be 
tempted  to  do  it;  it  gets  the  business  anyway.  On  business  between  Chicago  and 
the  twin  cities  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  I  imagine  that  rebates  and 
various  other  schemes  are  very  often  resorted  to. 

Q.  It  was  testified  here  yesterday  or  the  day  before  that  sometimes  the  regula- 
tion of  the  road  requires  cars  to  be  released  in  15  days,  but  that  sometimes  the 
dates  get  confused  and  the  15  days  lengthened  out  considerably  with  some  ship- 
pers.— A.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  release  of  cars  reminds  me  that,  when  we  have  a 
large  crop  of  wheat,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  my  principal  work  is  to  run  down  to 
the  railroad,  or  call  them  up  by  'phone,  and  say:  Can  you  furnish  Mr.  So  and  So 
cars  at  such  and  such  a  station?    The  grain  is  marketed,  unfortunately,  I  think,  in 
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the  course  of  aboat  3  months,  and  when  the  crop  is  large,  of  course,  it  overtaxes 
the  capacity  of  the  railroads,  and  not  only  that,  bat  it  frequently  overtaxes  the 
capacity  of  the  terminal  elevators  to  receive  and  unload  it  promptly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  yon  anj  other  mode  of  taxation  except  the  one 
yoaallndeto? — A.  Ko.  The  groes-eaminKS  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  They 
pay  no  local  taxes  and  no  assessments.  Our  legislature  of  late  years,  that  is,  in 
the  last  two  sessions,  has  touched  upon  the  propriety  of  raising  the  tax.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  proposition  this  session  to  raise  the  tax  to  4  or  4|  per  cent;  the 
railroads  wUl,  of  coarse,  fight  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  highest  rate  is  now  3  per  cent?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  Does  yonr  State  make  any  difference  between  roads  as  to  their  earning 
capacity  per  mile? — A.  The  3  per  cent  is  regardless  of  the  earnings  per  mile. 

Q.  The  same  on  a  poor  road  as  on  a  better  or  more  productive  one? — A.  I  say  3  per 
cent  on  all  roads;  but  I  must  correct  that  statement.  The  Chicago  Great  Western 
unearthed  an  old.  forgotten  charter — from  1854, 1  think.  This  charter  provides 
for  a  gross  eamings  tax  of  only  2  per  cent,  and  the  State  is  bound  by  it. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  the  entire  receipts  from  the  roads  on  taxes  yon 
desorioe  go  into  the  general-revenue  fund  of  the  State? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  no  part  of  it  is  distributed  to  the  counties? — A.  No;  there  has  been 
some  agitation  in  the  legislature  to  do  that,  but  so  far  it  has  not  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect  had  the  voluntary  reduction  of  the  freight 
rate  by  Sir.  Hill  some  years  ago  on  the  price  of  farm  products,  or  does  the  reduc- 
tion increase  or  decrease  that  price? — A.  As  long  as  that  reduction  in  rate  on 
wheat  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  market  was  confined  to  a  certain  small 
area,  the  amount  of  that  reduction  went  to  the  producer;  but  last  spring  the 
commission  succeeded,  after  considerable  negotiation  with  the  railroad  companies 
doing  business  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  in  having  them  adopt  the 
same  rates  for  the  same  distance  as  the  (3^reat  Northern  road  had  adopted  in  1807 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State;  and  that  again  reduced,  I  presume,  the  rates 
from  South  Dakota  correspondingly  to  Chicago — and  from  Iowa.  So  that  now,  I 
prestmie,  the  reduction  in  the  grain  rate  no  longer  helps  the  producer,  but  rather 
the  consumer.  As  long  as  you  can  confine  a  reduction  on  a  commodity  like  g^ain 
to  a  certain  small  locality,  then  the  producer  gets  the  whole  benefit  of  it;  but  the 
moment  it  spreads  throughout  the  whole  country  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  yonr  power  as  a  commission  over  the  regulation  of  elevators? — 
A.  The  legislature  in  1885  passed  an  act  covering  the  terminal  x>oints  of  St.  Paol, 
3£mneapous,  and  Duluth.  This  act  was  based  largely  upon  the  Illinois  law  with 
reference  to  public  elevators  at  Chicago.  I  think  we  improved  on  that  act  by 
adding  to  it  tne  weighing  department,  so  that  the  State,  tnrough  its  employees, 
now  not  only  inspects  and  puts  a  g^ade  on  the  grain  marketed  at  these  terminal 
points,  but  it  also  weighs  it  out  of  the  car  into  the  elevator,  or  out  of  the  elevator 
into  the  car  or  into  the  vessel.  This  law  was  intended  to  cover  all  elevators 
located  at  these  terminal  points,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  at  Minneapolis,  more 
particularly,  it  was  not  as  profitable  to  do  business  as  a  public  licensed  elevator. 
Th^  were  required  to  take  out  a  license  from  the  commission  and  furnish  a  bond; 
BO  they  have  evaded  the  law  by  not  (as  they  claim)  mixing  the  g^rain  of  different 
owners.  In  a  public  house  of  course  the  grain  of  different  owners  of  the  same 
grade  may  be  mixed;  in  the  private  elevators  at  these  terminal  points  that  can 
not  be  done.  So  they  themselves  buy  the  grain  of  certain  parties  on  the  outside. 
or  grain  dealers  have  certain  bins  in  certain  elevators,  and  the  grain  is  put  into 
the  private  elevators.  There  is  no  prohibition  of  mixing  in  public  elevators, 
but  the  grain  of  different  grades  must  not  be  mixed.  In  Minneapolis  there 
are  something  like  30  elevators,  and  out  of  this  nvimber  there  are  only  6 
licensed  public  elevators.  At  Duluth  and  Superior  all  of  the  large  elevators  are 
public  licensed  elevators,  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  Minnesota.  The  grain 
comes  into  Duluth  and  is  graded  and  put  into  bins  with  reference  to  its  gjade. 
The  grain  comes  into  Minneajiolis  and  is  also  inspected  and  graded,  and  the 
commission  merchants  and  grain  dealers  take  their  samples  and  bring  it  on 
'change;  the  greater  bulk  of  it  is  sold  from  sample.  I  believe  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  Minneapolis,  the  sample  market,  is  in  the  interest  rather  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  is  not  altogether  to  the  interest  of  the  elevator  man.  He  has,  of  course, 
some  advantage  in  mixing,  but  I  think  it  also  gives  an  advantage  to  the  farmer 
who  has  off-g^kde  grain  that  could  not  go  into  a  public  elevator — ogives  him  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  it.  A  farmer  who  perhaps  raises  gilt-edged  grain  gets  a 
premium  above  the  regular  grade  price  for  his  best  wheat,  where  if  he  sent  it  to 
Duluth  he  would  simply  get  the  grade  price  and  no  more.  But  when  it  comes  to 
shipping  out,  Duluth  grades  are  held  m  the  world's  markets  much  higher  than 
the  Minneapolis  gprades.    In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  the  Eastern  buyers  as  a  rule 
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will  take  Minneapolis  grade,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  mixed  to  the  lowest 
possible  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LitchmaN.)  Is  it  pertinent  here  to  a«k  who  grades  the  gr^i^  in  the 
public  elevators?— A.  The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  railroad  and  warehonse 
commission.  The  State  railroad  and  warehouse  commission  in  the  first  place 
appoints  a  chief  grain  inspector  who  has  charge  of  all  the  inspection.  He 
appoints  a  chief  deputy  at  each  of  these  terminal  points  and  as  many  deputy 
inspectors  as  necessities  require.  This  system,  as  I  stated,  was  inangurated  in 
1885.  The  commission,  in  1889  appointed  Mr.  A.  C.  Clausen  as  chief  grain 
inspector,  and  he  had  charge  of  that  department  as  chief  grain  inspector  until 
by  an  unfortunate  turn  in  the  political  wheel  the  opposition  party  got  into  power 
and  turned  him  out  in  1899.  During_  Mr.  Clausen's  administration,  the  depart- 
ment had  practically  been  run  on  civil-service  rules.  When  a  new  man  was 
appointed  in  the  inspection  department  he  started  in  as  a  helper;  he  carried  the 
brass  rod  and  took  the  samples  from  the  various  parts  of  the  car  and  brought 
them  to  the  inspector,  and  kept  at  that  for  years,  perhaps,  until  he  had  shown  his 
ability  to  a.ssume  a  higher  position,  when  he  was  made  subdeputy  inspector; 
ttom  that  again  he  rose  to  the  position  of  deputy  inspector.  During  Mr.  Clau- 
sen's administration — who  was  an  expert  grain  man  before  he  took  charge  of  this 
business — the  certificates  issued  by  the  inspection  department  on  grain  going  out 
from  Duluth  by  vessel  to  Buffalo  or  New  York,  were  sold  upon  such  certificate, 
and  the  grain  trade  at  those  points  accepted  the  certificate  without  bothering 
about  seeing  the  grain  at  all.  Of  course  that  was  disturbed,  at  least  for  a  time, 
by  the  change  of  administration  in  putting  in  new  and  inexperienced  men  from 
top  to  bottom  almost.  Many  of  the  former  inspectors  were  replaced  by  new 
men,  some  of  whom  had  had  experience,  but  at  the  same  time  the  trade  did  not 
know  whether  they  could  rely  as  much  on  their  judgment  as  on  that  of  the  for- 
mer inspectors. 

Q.  Is  this  form  of  inspection  applied  at  private  as  well  as  public  elevators? — A. 
Yes;  we  inspect  grain  out  of  private  as  well  as  public  elevators.  We  do  exactly 
the  same  business  for  both,  except  that  for  public  elevators  we  register  the  ware- 
house receipts. 

Q.  You  grade  the  grain  for  the  private  elevators? — A.  Yes.  When  the  grain  goes 
out  of  the  private  elevator,  the  rule  is  that  it  must  be  fully  up  to  the  average 
sample  of  the  grain  out  of  a  public  elevator.  You  see,  in  a  public  elevator  at 
Duluth  or  Superior  the  best  quality  of  the  grade  and  the  lowest  quality  of  the 
grade  goes  into  the  same  bin,  which  makes  a  good  average,  putting  the  best  and 
the  poorest  and  the  middle  in  together;  while  at  Minneapolis  the  best  is  proba- 
bly bought  by  the  local  millers  to  mix  with  inferior.  The  same  is  true  about  the 
private  elevator.  Once  in  a  while  he  will  have  to  buy  a  good  grade  to  build  up 
his  iioor  wheat  so  as  to  pass  the  grade.  At  the  same  time.  No.  1  northern,  of 
Minneapolis,  is  not  considered  as  good  as  No.  1  northern  from  Duluth.  Our  reg- 
istry system  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Chicago,  except  we  have  always  been  very 
careful  not  to  permit  any  outshipments  of  grain  from  the  public  elevator  without 
the  cancellation  of  the  receipt. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  case  the  owner  of  the  wheat  is  dissatisfied  in 
regard  to  the  grain,  is  there  any  recourse? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  describe  how  that  is  taken. — A.  In  the  first  place,  the  inspector  grades 
the  wheat,  and  the  sample  is  generally  kept  for  the  ofiice.  Then  the  commission 
man's  representative  will  follow  him  right  up  and  lookat  the  car  and  takea  sample; 
and  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  grain  has  not  been  graded  high  enough,  he  lakes  an 
appeal  to  the  chief  deputy  in.spector.  Healso  brings  a  sample  of  the  wheat,  and  the 
chief  deputy  inspector  passes  on  the  samples  taken  by  both  parties  in  interest  and 
either  sustains  or  changes  the  grade.  If  either  party  is  dissatisfied  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  chief  deputy  inspector,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  board  of  appeals. 
That  body  was  created  2  years  ago.  It  consists  of  3  men,  practical  grain  men,  at 
Minneapolis,  and  3  others  at  Duluth;  and  they  have  the  final  determination  of 
the  grade  on  any  particular  carload  or  quantity  of  grain  brought  before  them. 
There  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  board  of  appeals.  Prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  of  appeals  the  final  appeal  was  to  the  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission.  The  railroaid  and  warehouse  commission  was  not,  as  a  rtile,  com- 
posed of  grain  men  or  grain  inspectors,  and  so  we  had  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
judgment  of  the  chief  grain  inspector  or  the  local  chief  deputy,  or  such  other 
grain  men  as  we  might  get  hold  of  at  the  time.  I  think  the  establishment  of  the 
board  of  appeals  is  in  line  with  the  action  of  the  Illinois  law.  They  also  have  a 
board  of  appeals  there,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  the  manager  of  a  public  warehouse  allowed  to  buy  grain? — ^A.  Yes;  there 
is  no  prohibition  on  that. 
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Q.  As  well  as  the  private  elevator?— A.  Yes;  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to 
that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  that  he  had  an  advantage  over  the  outside 
buyer  on  account  of  his  ability  to  know  the  quality  of  the  grain  that  he  has  under 
his  charge? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  heard  no  complaints  in  that  regard 
whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  This  grader  is  in  the  employ  of  the  State?— A.  Yes; 
appointed  by  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission.  Now,  in  order  to  pay  the 
expense  of  this  service  we  levy  a  fee  for  insjiection,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
25  cents  per  carload,  and  another  25  cents  per  carload  for  weighing,  and  that  cre- 
ates sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  employees  of  the  department.  For  inspecting 
and  weighing  out  to  vessels  we  charge  50  cents  per  1 ,000  bushels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  switching  arrangements  have  you  between 
the  roads?    Is  that  under  the  control  of  your  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regulate  the  fee  for  switching? — A.  The  commission  has  never 
attempted  to  regulate  it  since  1888.  The  rate  is  not  unreasonable  and  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  distance,  from  $1 .50  or  $2  a  car  perhaps  up  to  |5  for  long  distances. 
If  a  carload  of  grain  is  unloaded  into  an  elevator  upon  the  tracks  of  the  company 
bringing  it  in,  there  is  no  chai  ge  for  switching;  but  if  it  is  hauled  to  a  mill  or  an  ele- 
vator on  another  road,  there  is  a  switching  charge,  which,  of  course,  the  shipper 
has  topay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  control  over  the  amounts  fixed  by  the  roads  for  demurrage? — 
A.  Yes;  we  are  supposed  to  have,  but  we  have  never  exercised  it,  except  by  hav- 
ing conferences  and  discussing  the  matter  with  them  and  reducing  it  to  a  reason- 
able figure — I  think  $3  after  the  iirst  24  hours.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
demurrage  is  not  ordinarily  charged  except  during  the  busy  grain  season  when 
all  the  cars  of  the  company  are  in  service  and  demanded,  and  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  demurrage  charge  is  too  low. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  |2  per  car?— A.  Yes. 
.  Can  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  the  mixing  of  ^-ain  at  terminal  points  to 
raise  the  grade?  It  is  sometimes  done,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  In  the 
first  place,  this  can  only  be  done  legally  when  the  gn^ain  belongs  to  one  owner. 
You  can  not  mix  gram  of  different  grades  belonging  to  different  owners.  They 
will  buy  a  No.  2  wheat — a  good  No.  2 — and  then  they  will  buy  a  good  No.  1 ,  or 
perhaps  two  cars  of  good  No.  1  to  one  car  of  fair  No.  2,  and  mix  them  together 
and  iwssibly  succeed  in  making  the  mixture  No.  1.  However,  a  great  deaJ  of 
this  mixing  is  done  for  and  on  behalf  of  and  under  the  instructions  of  millers  for 
local  consumption.  The  millers  require,  in  order  to  show  the  best  results,  a  cer- 
tain proper  mixture,  which  is  a  secret  with  them  perhaps,  and  they  instruct  their 
men  what  to  mix  and  how  to  mix  it:  and  some  of  these  private  elevators  are 
engaged  entirely  in  mixing  grain  for  the  locfd  millers.  We  frequently  have 
trouble,  of  course,  when  grain  goes  from  Minneapolis  out  of  these  mixing  houses 
to  Duluth,  which  happens  very  often  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  At  Duluth,  as  I 
stated  before,  under  that  system  the  average  is  perhaps  a  little  higher  on  the  same 
grade  than  the  Minneapolis  mixture  makes  it.  So  that  when  a  carload  of  grain 
which  in  Minneapolis  has  been  graded  out  as  No.  1  gets  to  Duluth,  it  is  very  often 
called  No.  2,  or  refused  by  the  public  elevator. 

^.  In  this  mixing  of  grain  is  there  any  injustice  done  to  the  farmer? — A.  I 
think  not.  I  can  not  see  where  it  is.  As  I  stated  before,  the  farmer  who  raises 
gilt-edged  wheat  will  get  a  premium  for  his  wheat,  while  the  farmer  who  raises 
wet  wheat  or  smutty  wheat  or  wheat  that  is  not  warehousable  can  dispose  of  it 
at  the  sample  market  and  get  what  it  is  worth.  Furthermore,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  buyer  the  inspection  department  should  make  a  mi.stake,  the  buyer  can 
pay  the  price  of  No.  1,  even  if  it  is  graded  No.  2. 

Q.  Your  special  inspectors  are  not  in  any  way  under  the  employ  or  patronage 
of  the  elevator  people? — ^A.  No;  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  receiving  any 
compensation  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  There  is  a  penalty?— A.  Yes.  They  are  under  bond  of 
$5,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  is  no  condition  of  affairs  under  which  the  judg- 
ment of  the  elevator  man  in  any  way  comes  in  to  fix  the  grading? — A.  No.  There 
is  a  penalty  provided  for  anyone  who  is  convicted  of  attempting  to  influence  the 
inspector,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  it  has  been  attempted. 

Q.  What  is  the  salary  of  your  inspector?- A.  The  salary  of  the  chief  grain 
inspector  is  $3,000  per  year,  and  the  deputy  inspector's  salary  is  5115  per  month. 

9.  Every  month  in  the  year?— A.  Every  month  in  the  year.  We  can  not  get 
suitable  men  for  the  busy  sea.son  and  drop  them  in  the  dull  season.  We  keep  them 
the  whol<(  year. 
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9<  (BvMr.PHiLLiFS.)  How  many  are  employed  in  the  State?— A.  We  have  one 
chief  and  three  chief  depnties.  I  have  not  the  ngnres  here.  We  have  in  the  grain 
inspection  and  weighing  department  an  average  of  150  to  160  men. 

Q.  (ByMr.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  ia  the  lowest  paid  employee? — A  The  lowest  paid 
salary  is  that  of  helper— $62.50. 

Q.  That  is  also  for  13  months? — A.  That  not  being  skilled  labor,  we  frequently 
have  to  pat  on  some  extra  men  in  the  bnsy  season  and  drop  them  off  at  the  end  of 
it,  but  a  certain  number  are  employed  the  whole  year. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  thing  in  that  locality  as  an  elevator  combine? — ^A.  Yoa  mean 
for  fixing  the  price? 

J.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
.  It  probably  does  not  come  within  your  ofiScial  knowledge,  but  speaking  gen- 
ly  as  to  yonr  information  and  belief. — A.  I  do  not  know.    Probably  the  same 
influences  are  at  work  there  as  at  Chicago  and  other  grain  markets. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  a  consultation  to  fix  the  price  of  grain? — A. 
No;  I  have  not. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  any  outside  buyer  should  go  there  and  pay  a  better 
price  at  one  elevator  than  was  the  usual  custom  along  the  line  of  that  road,  would 
he  have  the  same  facilities  for  shipping  bis  grain? — A.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  country  part  of  the  question.  I  was  going  to  make  tnis  general  state- 
ment: That  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission, 
in  1885  or  1887,  the  country  elevator  business  was  done  almost  exclusively  by  what 
we  call  line  elevators;  that  is,  a  company  having  an  office  at  Minneapolis  or  Duluth 
and  a  line  of  elevators  on  one  or  two  roads  out  in  the  country.  The  farmer  could 
not  get  a  car  to  ship  his  own  grain  to  the  terminals.  The  railway  companies  threw 
all  the  obstacles  possible  in  the  way.  In  fact,  it  hardly  ever  happened  that  an 
independent  buyer  or  a  farmer  could  8hip_  his  own  grain.  But  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  our  State  which  have  declared  it  a  discrimination  where  the  railroad 
company  has  room  and  refuses  room  to  any  party  to  build  an  independent  elevator 
at  its  station. 

Q.  When  were  these  laws  passed? — A.  That  law  was  passed  in  1887.  In  the 
first  place,  we  passed  a  law  in  1885  which  declared  that  every  applicant  should 
have  a  site  on  the  right  of  way  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  rental  of  $1.  That 
was  set  aside  by  our  supreme  court  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide  for  due 
compensation.  So  in  1887  the  general  railroad  law  gave  the  commission  authority 
to  proceed  in  the  matter;  and  in  1893  the  more  specific  act  was  passed  which  pro- 
vides for  condemning  sites  for  elevators  on  the  railroad  right  of  way — proceeding 
in  the  same  manner  to  condemn  the  sites  as  the  railroad  does  to  condemn  for  its 
right  of  way.  That  law  has  been  declared  constitutional  by  our  State  supreme 
court,  and  has  not  been  appealed  from. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  gave  the  elevators  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
to  that  extent? — A.  Yes.  In  the  second  place,  the  legislature  of  1893  passed  a  law 
requiring  railroads  to  build  spur  tracks  or  side  track.s  to  elevators  of  a  certain 
capacity,  or  mills  located  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  if  the  railroad  company 
did  not  have  the  room  or  had  refused  applicant  room  for  an  elevator  at  its  way 
station.  He  could  then  build  his  elevator  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  and 
demand  of  the  railroad  company  the  construction  of  a  spur  track  to  it.  If  they 
could  not  agree  upon  the  terms,  then  they  are  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  commis- 
sion to  fix  the  terms. 

As  ageneral  thing,  agreements  have  been  reached  when  the  applicant  has  shown 
his  determination  to  get  an  elevator  at  a  certain  station.  They  generally  find 
room  on  the  side  track  for  him.  Quite  recently,  however,  the  commission  haa  to 
pass  upon  the  cost  of  a  spur  of  track  to  a  mill.  When  the  commission  fixed  the 
amount  that  the  applicant  should  pay  for  grading  and  constructing  the  road,  the 
railroad  company  acquiesced  in  the  decision.  The  former  policy  or  the  railroads 
of  permitting  only  line  elevators  upon  their  road  has  been  wholly  reversed.  There 
is  hardly  a  station  in  Minnesota  now  but  what  has  a  farmers'  cooperative  ele- 
vator or  some  independent  elevator  of  that  character.  Our  law  prohibits  the 
pooling  of  the  business  of  country  elevators.    Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 

Presume  they  generally  pay  the  same  prices,  and  the  best  man  gets  the  grain, 
'hey  can  only  compete  as  to  grades,  the  prices  being  the  same.  One  can  grade 
a  little  more  liberaUjr  than  another,  but  the  amount  of  bu.siness  done  at  the  local 
station  where  there  is  such  competition  depends  very  largely  upon  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  elevator,  how  he  stands  in  the  community,  and  now  his  reputation 
is  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  depends  con.siderably  also  upon  the  quality  of  grain 
he  has  to  sell? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  has  a  high  grade  of  grain,  he  in  his  turn  is  independent?  h  that  a 
fact? — A.  Yes.    Then,  again,  the  producei*  has  this  right,  which  has  also  been  the 
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cam  quite  extensively:  He  can  demand  a  ear  on  the  side  track  of  tlie  loading 
track  rrom  the  railroad  company  and  have  24  hours  in  which  to  load  it,  without 
demurrage,  and  that  makes  the  producer  independent  of  the  local  elevator  com- 
bine, if  there  is  such  a  thing.  If  he  feels  that  he  can  not  get  fair  treatment  from 
the  local  elevator,  he  can  snip  his  grain  and  save  handling  charges.  Handling 
charges  at  a  country  elevator  are  usually  about  two  cents  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  they  charge  such  a  shipper  more  than  the  others 
for  a  single  car  in  shipping  it? — ^A.  The  elevators? 

Q.  No;  I  mean  the  farmer.  If  he  would  load  a  single  car  in  this  34  hours  would 
he  get  the  same  freight  rate  to  Chicago? — ^A.  I  presume  he  could  to  Chicago.  I  do 
not  know.    But  all  our  grain  goes  either  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  or  Dulnth. 

Q.  Would  he  get  the  same  freight  rates  there? — A.  The  same  freight  rates  there, 
of  course.  The  law  provides  that  one  carload  shall  be  shipped  at  the  same  rate  as 
any  number  of  carloads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  It  is  claimed  before  the  commission  that,  while  that 
theoretically  is  true,  in  practical  operation  the  car  is  not  available  at  the  time  it  is 
needed. — A.  Well,  that  may  be  true  at  certain  times,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  railroad  company.  There  are,  as  I  stated  before,  certain  times 
of  the  year  when  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  railroad  company  to  supply  the 
demands.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  dumped  along  the  side  track 
and  at  the  station  by  the  Red  River  Valley.  That  is  the  breadbasket  of  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Dumped  upon  the  ground? — A.  Yes.  The  farmers  out 
there  have  no  granaries.  They  thrash  from  the  shock — steam  thrashers — ^and  the 
teams  haul  iJne  grain  to  the  station.  Now,  this  year  it  happened  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary large  yield.  The  elevators  were  all  full;  the  terminals  were  all  almost 
blocked,  so  the  railroad  company  was  helpless;  they  did  all  they  could.  My  best 
information  and  belief  is  that  the  railroad  companies,  at  least  the  majority  of 
them,  favor  the  indeiiendent  shipper  that  way.  They  do  not  like  to  favor  a  curb- 
stone dealer,  a  man  who  has  no  business  whatever,  who  just  stands  on  the  street 
and  gobbles  up  the  farmer's  wheat;  but  if  the  producer  himself  desires  to  ship  his 
^ain  I  believe  the  railroad  company  would  steetch  a  point  and  give  him  the  car 
m  preference  to  some  elevator  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  about  this  card  price  sent  out  every  day  to  the 
fanner.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  made  up  by  the  combination  at  Minneapolis. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  in  relation  to  that? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  at  the  close 
of  the  day — of  the  business  day — the  quotations  of  the  last  sales  are  noted  down, 
and  the  line  elevators  send  that  information  out  to  their  agents.  If  an  independ- 
ent elevator  wants  that  quotation  he  will  have  to  make  his  aiTangements  with  the 
commission  man  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  or  Duluth,  and  get  the  same  either  by 
wire  or  mail.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  combintttion  other  than  this:  That  they 
are  probably  backed  by  some  concern,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  does  not  that  practically  announce  the  fact  that  the  price  to  the  farmer 
is  fixed  at  that  daily  session?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  farmer  practically  is  compelled  to  accept  that? — A.  Yes.  The 
farmer  the  next  day  will  probably  get  the  price  of  the  day  before. 

Q.  Then  it  practically  amounts  to  fixing  for  the  farmer  the  price  at  which  he 
must  sell  his  grain? — ^A.  You  may  call  it  that.  At  the  same  time,  no  g^ain  buyer, 
I  presume,  could  afford  to  pay  any  higher  price  than  the  market  warranted. 

Q.  Well,  if  by  manipulation  of  the  market  the  price  was  beared  down,  it 
would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  farmer,  would  it  not? — A.  Phrobably. 

Q.  You  have  virtually  answered  the  question  whether  the  individual  shipper 
of  the  gprain  gets  this  card  price.  He  can  only  get  it  through  the  commission 
merchant  at  Minneapolis,  I  understood  you  to  say. — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the 
custom. 

Q.  Unless  it  is  given  to  him  by  the  local  agent? — A.  Yes;  the  local  station 
agent  may  give  it  to  him.  In  that  case  I  presume  he  would  have  to  make  his 
arrangements  with  the  Western  Union. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  forced  to  sell  grain  within  three  or  four 
months  of  thrashing?  1  mean  forced  in  the  sense  that  their  pecuniary  necessity 
may  compel  them  to  sell  it. — A.  Well,  I  hardly  have  information  upon  which  to 
base  an  answer  to  that.  The  percentage  is  very  much  less  now  than  it  was  some 
years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  combination  between  the  railroads  and 
elevator  companies? — ^A.  No;  1  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  community  of  interest  between  them? — A.  I 
have  no  dennite  knowledge.    I  have  my  suspicions  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  You  have  knowledge  whether  the  same  men  are  stockholders  in  both? — A. 
No;  not  to  any  great  extent.    My  knowledge  is  rather  limited. 
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Q.  The  community  of  interest  could  be  brought  about  in  that  way?— A. 
Ceteinly. 

Q.  Yonr  judgment  is  that  the  farmers'  elevators  receive  the  same  courtesies 
from  railroad  companies  as  line  elevators? — A.  As  far  as  my  information  goes; 
yes.    They  pay  the  same  rates  and  receive  the  i^ame  treatment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  rebates  being  given  to  elevator  companies  by  railroad 
managements? — A.  I  do  not. 

_Q.  It  has  been  alleged  that  such  is  the  case. — A.  1  do  not  know  of  any  case 
within  my  oflBcial  career  in  the  ofBce — 15  years.  Of  course  I  hear  rumors  once 
in  a  while,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  verify  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  express  as  to  the  effect  of  grain  gambling  upon 
the  price  paid  to  farmers? — A.  No,  I  have  not.    It  is  a  subject  beyond  my  reach. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  had  the  Leiter  deal  in  wheat  to  do— that  is,  how 
did  it  affect  the  people  there,  if  in  any  way,  and  how  was  it  viewed  by  the  farm- 
ers, favorably  or  unfavorably? — A.  It  was  viewed  very  favorably  by  the  farmer 
who  happened  to  have  any  grain  to  sell  at  that  time.  I  know  of  one  party  who 
had  three  years' crops  in  his  gi'anary  that  sold  for  $1.45  i>er  bushel  at  the  local  sta- 
tion.   Grain  at  that  time  should  not  have  been  worth  over  85  cents. 

Q.  How  would  they  have  viewed  it  if  there  had  been  a  beai-  movement  instead 
of  a  bull  movement? — A.  Well,  this  farmer  whom  I  refeired  to,  who  saved  three 
years'  crops,  saved  it  on  account  of  the  low  prices  prevailing  before;  he  could 
aflford  to  do  it,  and  it  was  a  good  speculation.  Ordinarily  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  speculation  for  a  farmer  to  hold  his  g^rain.  I  have  been  so  informed  by  farm- 
ers who  are  intelligent  and  farming  on  a  large  scale.  They  always  make  a  prac- 
tice of  selling  it  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Even  if  they  buy  futures?— A.  Sometimes  they  buy 
futures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  that  practice  very  good? — A.  It  is  practiced  by  certain 
large  farmers  only.  I  do  not  think  it  is  practiced  much  by  i>mall  farmers.  Most 
of  our  farmers  are  small  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  They  turn  g^n  into  cash  and  then  buy  futures? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  national  and  State  legislation,  so  far 
as  your  experience  goes? — A.  As  far  as  State  legislation  is  concerned,  I  think  we 
are  pretty  well  fixed  in  our  State.  I  think  we  have  good  laws  covering  almost 
every  conceivable  point,  and  we  have  now  obtained  the  decisions  in  the  highest 
courts  on  several  points  sustaining  us,  clearing  the  atmosphere.  We  know  where 
we  are  at.  As  far  as  national  legislation  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  be  empowered  to  do  about  the  same 
thing  as  the  Minnesota  commis^on;  that  is,  upon  complaint  being  made,  have  the 
right  to  regulate  or  reduce  rates  in  certain  instances.  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  make  all  the  rates  b^ 
any  means,  but  I  do  think  that  they  ought  to  be  empowered  to  adjust  discrimi- 
nations after  proper  hearings— discriminations  as  between  localities  and  i>erhap8 
also  as  between  commodities. 

Q.  Would  you  supplement  that  by  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  of  appeals? — ^A. 
Undoubtedly  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  commission;  otherwise  I  do  not 
think  it  just  and  fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Only  to  that  extent.  I  think  also  that 
there  should  be  a  compulsory  system  of  uniform  accounting  and  a  Government 
supervision  of  railway  accounts. 

Q.  You  would  bo  in  favor  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  regard  to  leasing  railroads  and  the  issuing  of  new  stock,  etc.? — A. 
Well,  that  of  course  is  somewhat  a  new  question  now  growing  out  of  consolida- 
tions, and  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

I  might  state,  while  I  think  of  it,  now  that  our  law  prohibits  pooling — our  State 
law— on  thesame  terms  as  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Our  commission,  in  1889, 
I  think  it  was,  unanimously  declared  it.self  opposed  to  any  change  of  that  pooling 
clause.    I  think,  now,  if  the  (luestion  were  presented  to  them,  in  view  of  the  recent 

Practical  consolidations,  the  commission  would  be  in  favor  of  legalized  pooling, 
'ersonally  I  know  1  should  be.  but  if  this  community  of  interest,  con.solidation  in 
that  way,  goes  on,  of  course  there  will  soon  he  no  necessity  for  legalized  pooling. 
Q.  Your  State  has  more  power  in  regard  to  lea.sing  roads,  capitalization,  or  issue 
of  new  stock  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commitision,  has  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  jres; 
I  do  not  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Couimissiou  has  any  power  as  to  leasing 
of  roads  or  as  to  capital  stock. 
Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  whether  you  are  willing  to  grant  it  an  increase 
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of  power — ^the  same  power  your  commission  has  in  your  State? — A.  I  think  it  is 
not  of  great  importance  in  our  State  any  longer  now.  If  the  matter  of  rates  is  to 
be  settled  on  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  raiuroad,  the  amount  of  stock  and  bonds 
cuts  very  little  figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  your  law  was  framed  after  the  old  niinois 
law.    That  is  an  old  statute,  is  it? — ^A.  The  grain  law,  you  mean? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  framed  on  the  Illinois  statute. 

Q.  That  is  an  old  statute  or  new  one? — A.  An  old  one;  I  should  presume  it  was 
in  existence  prior  to  1885. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  change  has  been  made  in  the  Illinois  statute? — A.  1 
think  they  have  added  a  weighing  department  to  their  grain  department.  I  am 
not  sure;  I  have  not  kept  track  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  law  been  bettered  in  that  respect? — ^A.  Yes;  if  that  has  been  added, 
I  think  it  is  an  improvement  to  the  law. 

Q.  Does  the  local  shipper  find  the  same  opportunitieB  at  the  t^minal  elevator 
that  the  general  elevator  buyer  does  at  local  points? — A.  Yes,  on  most  of  the 
roads.  I  think  the  independent  elevator  man  or  the  producer,  the  farmer  him- 
self, who  wants  to  ship  his  grain,  receives  the  same  accommodation  that  the 
elevator  man  does.  Of  course  a  railroad  company  can  do  business  more  rapidly 
by  doing  the  grain  business  through  a  well-kept  elevator.  If  they  should  do  it 
all  by  farmers  loading  cars,  it  would  delay  their  cars  very  materially.  But  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  has  the  right  and  the  railroad  company  is  compelled  to  give 
him  a  car  and  does  give  him  a  car  and  furnishes  a  loading  platform  where  he 
drives  his  team  up  and  dumps  the  wheat  right  in — the  fact  that  that  right  exists 
and  is  once  in  a  while  exercised  makes  the  local  elevator  num  treat  the  farmer 
more  justly  than  he  otherwise  would. 

Q.  Are  terminal  elevators  owned  by  private  companies  or  by  the  railroads? — ^A. 
The  terminal  elevators,  I  think,  are  generally  owned  by  the  independent  elevator 
companies.    At  West  Superior,  Wis.,  the  Great  Northern  has  its  own  elevator. 

<).  But  they  are  all  under  the  same  law?— A.  All  operating  under  the  same  ter- 
minal law. 

Q.  And  under  your  control? — A.  Yes.  Through  an  arrangement  with  the  Wis- 
consin authorities  we  do  exactly  the  same  kind  of  a  grain  busiiiess  in  Superior 
as  we  do  in  Duluth,  and  the  elevators  there  are  operating  under  the  same 
regulations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Have  you  anything  else  to  present? — ^A.  No 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  Februarys,  1901. 
TE8TIM0HT  OF  PBOF.  HEHBY  C.  ADAX S. 

Statistician  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  commission  met  at  2.06  p.  m. ,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  intro- 
duced as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Please  give  your  name  and  address. — A.  Henry  C. 
Adams,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  lam 
the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  subcommission  on  transportation,  will 
lead  the  examination. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  Professor  Adams  has  in  mind  the  topics  that  he  desires 
to  discuss,  and  that  it  would  be  best  if  be  be  permitted  to  take  his  own  course 
and  select  just  Bu.oh  subjects  as  he  thinks  will  be  of  value  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Farquhar.  Then  you  can  just  make  your  statement  in  your  own  way. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  members 
of  the  commission  to  hear  something  about  the  method  that  the  tax  commission 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  adopted  for  arriving  at  the  valuation  of  railway 
properties.  This  is  an  important  question,  especially  in  view  of  the  theory  that 
our  courts  have  adopted  that  a  reasonable  rate  must  have  either  some  direct  or 
indirect  relation  to  the  valuation  of  such  properties.  This  method  that  has  been 
adopted  in  Michigan  is  a  little  peculiar.  I  Know  of  no  instance  in  the  history 
of  this  matter  where  exactly  this  method  has  been  followed.    It  is  attracting 
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Boine  attention,  and  I  submit  it  this  afternoon  witli  the  thought  that  some  aach 
method  as  this  might  possibly  be  desirable  aa  a  step  toward  arriving  at  the  solu- 
tion of  that  vexed  qnestioh  of  railroad  rates.  The  situation  in  Michigan  in  regard 
to  taxation  is  a  little  peculiar.  We  have  there  what  is  known  as  a  system  of  spe- 
cial corporation  taxes,  by  which  railroads  and  other  properties  of  that  class  men- 
tioned are  subjected  to  a  tax  on  gross  earnings,  the  rate  varying  with  the  classi- 
fication of  the  corporation.  Now,  the  people  of  Michigan  felt  that  the  rate  which 
these  properties  paid  under  the  statute  was  not  equal  to  the  rate  of  taxation 
tinder  the  general  property  law,  and  the  prime  object  of  this  investigation,  which 
a  special  tax  commission  undertook,  was  to  answer  the  question  whether  or 
not  there  was  equal  taxation  between  railways  on  the  one  hand  and  general 
propeity  on  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  this  investigation  cover  interstate  roads  as  well 
as  State  roads? — A.  All  roads  lying  within  Michigan. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  involved,  first,  an  appraisal  of  the  phvsical 
properties  of  the  road,  and,  second,  an  appraisal  of  what  was  termed  the  value  of 
the  nonphysical  elements.  I  shall  first  try  to  explain  the  rule  of  arriving  at  the 
physical  valuation,  and  afterwards  the  rule  of  arriving  at  the  nonphysical  valua- 
tion of  these  properties. 

Without  discussing  many  roles  that  might  i>erhaps  have  been  adopted,  the 
theory  followed  by  the  commission  was  to  appraise  first  the  physical  properties 
of  the  road,  on  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction;  to  estimate  careruUy  all  of 
the  elements  that  go  into  a  railroad  property;  to  proceed  with  the  matter  just 
as  an  engineer  would  proceed  if  he  was  to  make  an  estimate  for  building  a  road, 
and  how  detailed  that  was  I  will  try  to  show  in  a  moment.  Having  gotten  the 
physical  value  as  to  the  cost  of  reproduction, it  was  then  said  by  the  commission 
that  that  cost  should  be  reduced  somewhat  on  an  accepted  percentage  on  account 
of  deterioration.  Some  of  the  items,  of  course,  could  not  deteriorate,  and  hence 
the  present  value  of  the  road  would  be  the  same  as  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
Other  items,  such  as  ties,  such  as  rolling  stock,  would  necessarily  deteriorate,  and 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  valuation.  So  this  report  on  physical  valuation  is 
under  two  columns.  One  is  the  cost  of  reproduction  and  the  other  is  the  present 
value,  estimated  or  gotten  at  from  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

Now,  the  commission  adopted  the  classification  of  construction  expenses  pre- 
scribed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  the  basis  of  its  analysis. 
There  are  31  general  items  in  that  classification.  Each  item  or  heading  of  this 
official  classification  has  been  worked  out  with  ^eat  detail.  The  commission 
adopted  this  because  it  was  the  official  classification,  and  it  is  the  classification 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  insists  upon  when  the  roads  report  an 
increase  of  their  road  or  analyse  their  current  permanent  improvements. 

As  I  said,  the  commission's  estimates  of  these  properties,  based  on  the  official 
classification,  are  set  forth  in  two  columns.  The  first  column  gives  the  cost  for 
each  item  of  reproduction,  and  the  second  column  gives  the  present  value,  so  that, 
independent  of  stores  and  supplies,  it  shows  the  final  footings.  In  the  second 
column  is  the  value  of  the  physical  properties  as  the  property  stands  on  the  day 
of  appraisal. 

Now,  the  reliability  of  such  an  appraisal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction.  I  think  that  the  theory  of  reproduction 
is  correct,  with  one  exception.  That  is  possibly  the  matter  of  real  estate,  which 
I  shall  refer  to  in  a  moment.  It  relies,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  work  is  done,  and  in  the  case  of  Michigan  the  work  was  done  independ- 
ently of  the  roads.  The  political  conditions  were  such  that  they  permitted  the 
Eayment  of  good  compensation;  and  the  services  of  men  who  themselves  had 
uilt  a  considerable  amount  of  road,  and  who  had  been  engineers  upon  the  road, 
were  secured,  and  a  specialist,  yon  may  say,  was  secured  for  every  particle  or 
portion  of  this  work.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  grading,  for  example,  the  profiles 
of  all  the  roads  were  secured,  and  I  contend  that  the  major  portion  of  these  roads 
were  traveled  over  by  agents  of  this  commission,  so  that  from  personal  observation 
they  could  tell  about  what  the  cost  of  the  grading  and  embanking  and  all  that 
would  be. 

In  the  case  of  rolling  stock  also  another  set  of  men  were  put  upon  the  road, 
and  the  numbers  of  freight  cars  of  certain  classes  were,  of  course,  furnished  by 
the  road  or  by  the  railroad  commissioner,  and  then  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
cars  in  each  class  was  personally  investigated,  and  so  they  were  able  to  set  down 
a  correct  price  for  cars.  So  it  was  in  the  cost  of  inter  lockings,  in  the  cost  of  bal- 
last, in  the  cost  of  warehouses,  in  the  cost  of  docks — it  was  a  personal  investigation 
by  representatives  of  the  tax  commissioners.  In  the  case  of  real  estate  esti- 
mates the  commission  did  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  appraisal  of  the  local  asses- 
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sors;  indeed,  they  rather  relied  upon  the  services  of  expert  real  estate  agents  of 
the  localities,  and  they  went  so  far  in  important  cases  as  to  trace  the  deeds  of 
abutting  property  to  find  out  what  the  selling  price  was  of  abutting  properties, 
of  ri^ht  of  way,  or  of  the  term.  So  in  that  instance,  so  far  as  the  valuation  of  the 
physical  properties  is  concerned,  it  seems  by  this  method  that  Michigan  has  got- 
ten out  a  fairly  correct  and  adequate  valuation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Have  you  had  the  judgment  of  any  of  the  railroads  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  work? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had  the  judgment  of  the  rail- 
roads as  to  the  accuracy  in  some  instances,  but  more  especially  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  methods.  I  might  say  this  work  was  only  finished  last  week,  and  we  have 
not  had,  therefore,  test  of  the  railroad  opinion — the  benefit  of  the  railroad  exjjert 
oinnion  upon  it;  but  the  manager  of  one  of  these  roads  stated  that  the  State  was 
in  possession  of  a  better  analysis  of  its  property  than  he  possessed  himself.  At 
first,  as  was  naturally  the  case,  the  railroads  were  not  interested  in  this  investi- 
^tion;  but,  recognizing  that  it  was  carried  on  without  any  political  interest,  and 
fiiat  it  probabhf  would  be  carried  on  in  an  honest,  open,  ana  candid  and  scientific 
manner,  they  anally,  I  think  in  general,  gave  their — they  at  least  gave  the  agents 
of  the  commission  the  privilege  of  appearing  upon  their  property,  and  in  the  case 
of  architects,  for  example,  I  remember  that  one  of  the  important  roads  loaned  the 
services  of  its  architect  on  condition  that  he  did  not  work  upon  the  property  of 
his  own  road. 

There  is  one  point  of  considerable  importance:  Is  it  possible  to  apply  the  theory 
of  the  cost  of  reproduction  to  real  estate?  I  may  perhaps  interject  here  that  this 
work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  other  portion  of  the  work  was 
done  under  my  own  direction,  which  I  will  speak  of  in  a  moment.  There  was  one 
point  of  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Cooley,  who  had  charge  of  this  work, 
and  myself,  namely,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  principle  of  the 
cost  of  reproduction  to  real  estate.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  strict  theory,  at  least, 
it  was  not  proper  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  except  to  prop- 
erties that  can  be  reproduced,  and  reproduced  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  of 
uniform  cost.  The  true  value  of  real  estate,  after  all,  is  the  opportunity  that  it 
gives  for  the  location  of  an  industry,  and  it  is  quite  possible  and  conceivable  that 
that  valne  can  not  be  properly  arrived  at  on  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
But  beyond  that  I  should  approve  mo.st  heartily  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and 
the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  in  arriving  at  the  physical  valuation. 

Now,  the  above  computation  extends  no  further,  you  notice,  than  the  value  of 
the  physical  properties.  It  is  well  known  that  a  successful  corporation  has  a 
valuation  frequently  in  excess  of  its  physical  properties,  and  what  seemed  te  the 
commission,  at  least,  to  be  the  more  difficult  problem  was  to  arrive  at  the  value 
of  the  nonphysical  properties  of  these  corporations. 

Q.  Before  you  leave  this  table  may  I  ask  why  these  columns  of  terminals  and 
electric  plants  are  blank?  (Referring  to  sample  estimate.) — ^A.  The  terminal  is 
blank  because  wherever  there  is  a  considerable  terminal  there  is  an  extra  sheet. 
For  example,  the  Port  Huron  terminal  proved  to  be  so  significant  a  feature  that 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  main  sheet,  and  there  i.s  a  separate  statement  where  it  is 
a  matter  of  importance.  In  the  case  of  the  Michigan  Central,  for  example,  the 
terminal  value  of  about  5  miles  in  Detroit  wa.s  between  7  and  8  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  that  was  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  road  itself.  That  is  the  explana- 
tion of  that  fact.  In  the  case  of  the  absence  of  electric  light,  probably  in  that 
road  there  was  no  electaic-light  plant.    Many  of  the  roads  are  rather  small. 

Now,  it  Wiis  at  this  point,  after  the  commission  had  decided  to  make  a  valuation 
of  the  physical  properties,  that  the  problem  was  submitted  to  me  to  give  a  rule 
for  valuing  what  is  commonly  called  the  franchise  of  these  corporations,  and  I 
provided  here  a  copy,  so  yon  could  follow,  if  you  care  to,  the  rule  and  the  argu- 
ment for  the  rule  which  was  submitted  and  which  was  in  the  main  approved  by 
the  commission. 

I  will  read  to  you  this  letter,  and  make  a  few  comments  upon  it  as  to  what 
seems  to  me  of  importance  [reading:] 

METHOD  OB  RULE  FOR  COMFUTINO  FKA^•CHISK  VALVE. 

Ann  \rbob,  Mich.,  October  4,  7900. 
Ta  the  Board  ttf  SlaU  Tax  Commiitionert,  Lmmng,  Mich. 

Oentleken:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  method  of  valuing  the  nonphysical  element  in  railway 
properties,  I  submit  the  following: 

Hist.  It  is  understood  that  the  object  of  the  investigation  Instituted  by  the  Michigan  tax  commis- 
sioneiB  is  to  determine  whether  the  properties  imposed  with  specific  taxes  pay,  upon  their  true  value, 
a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  paid  by  property  taxed  under  the  genera!  tax  law.  The  suggestions  here  sut)- 
mltted  pertain  to  rail  ways  otganlzed  as  corporations,  and  wboeechief  business  is  that  of  transportation. 
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The  sig^niflcance  of  that  last  phrase  is  that  in  Michigan  we  have  a  large  number 
of  small  railways  which  run  to  the  mines  of  ore,  and  are  logging  roads,  or  adjuncts 
to  manufacturing  industries,  whose  value  is  not  so  much  that  they  carry  freight 
for  the  public  as  that  they  are  an  adjunct  to  manufacturing,  mining,  and  lumber- 
ing industries.  Now,  those  roads  do  not  have  this  rule  applied  to  them.  The 
value  of  those  roads,  it  is  assumed,  is  reflected  in  the  value  or  the  mannfsctaring 
plant  [reading:] 

Second.  It  is  understood  that,  as  one  step  In  this  investigation,  the  commission  baa  undertalcen  to 
appraise  the  physical  property  of  railways  (real  estate  included)— 

The  purpose  of  inserting  that  phrase  is,  as  T  have  suggested,  the  difference  of 
opinions  that  may  arise  as  to  whether  the  theory  of  the  cost  of  reproduction  can 
properly  be  applied  to  real  estate.  That  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  com- 
mission, and  that  was  one  of  the  g^ven  elements  of  the  problem  submitted  to  me. 
•[reading] — 

and  that  the  request  made  of  me  is  to  formulate  u  satisfactory  rule  for  appraising  the  nonphysical  or 
immaterial  clement  in  railway  corporations. 

Third.  It  Is  submitted  that  this  nonphysical  or  immaterial  clement  1»  not  a  simple  commercial  cle- 
ment, but  includes,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

1.  Tt  includes  the  franchise  (a)  to  be  a  corporation;  (b)  to  nse  public  property  and  employ  public 
authority  for  corporate  ends. 

In  looking  into  the  court's  opinion  or  definition  of  franchise,  it  is  made  to  cover 
a  large  number  of  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory  ideas.  One  might  say 
that  the  value  of  a  franchise  to  be  a  corporation  is  what  it  costs  a  party  for  the 
charter,  which  perhaps  in  Illinois  is  $3.50,  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  what  the 
commission  is  after  in  seeking  for  a  rule  for  appraising  the  feature  of  intangible 
property  [reading:] 

2.  It  includes  the  possession  of  traffic  not  exposed  to  competition,  a.s,  for  example,  local  traffic. 

3.  It  includes  the  possession  of  traffic  held  by  established  connections,  although  exposed  to  compe- 
tition, as,  for  example,  through  traffic  that  is  secured  because  the  line  in  question  is  a  link  in  a 
through  route. 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  an  important  consideration.  As  an  illustration, 
I  imagine  that  some  of  the  value  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  link  in  the  through  east  and  west  line  b^  means  of  which  it  secures  a 
larger  share  of  transcontinental  freights.  It  carries  the  tea.  for  example — or  it 
did  until  a  short  time  ago — to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  rival  roads.  Whether 
it  continues  to  do  so  I  do  not  know.  I  imagine  again — another  illustration— that 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  road  will  be  benefited  by  this  purchase — by 
this  combination,  if  it  goes  through,  of  the  Vanderbilt  systems  with  the  Central 
Pacific — because,  again,  it  will  have  drawn  over  its  line  a  larger  amount  of  trans- 
continental traffic  than  heretofore.  So  it  is  with  any  great  system  which,  by  means 
of  its  connections,  enjoys  certain  through  traffic;  and  that  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  goes  to  make  its  value,  and  that  can  only  be  included  in  the  intangibles,  if 
included  at  all  [reading:] 

4.  It  includes  the  benefit  of  economies  made  pos.slble  by  increased  density  of  traffic. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  transportation  that  the  more  dense  the  traffic,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  cheaper  can  the  traffic  be  carried.  The  redaction  in  the 
cost  per  ton  per  mile  follows  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic  carried.  Now, 
merely  as  an  illustration  to  what  an  extent  density  of  traffic  can  go,  I  have  brought 
in  here  a  map  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  mail  traffic  of  the  Unitrd  States 
has  concentrated  on  a  few  lines.  There  are  but  a  few  roads  indicated  on  that 
map  [referring  to  map] ,  yet  on  those  few  roads  over  50  per  cent  of  the  raiAl  matter 
of  the  United  States  is  carried.  The  density  of  traffic  is  indicated  by  the  width 
of  the  line.    The  wide.st  line  is  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.' 

Now,  I  imagine  that  there  is  no  such  corresponding  densi  ty  either  in  pJ^.'^8enger  or 
in  freight  traffic  as  in  mail  traffic,  but  the  map  is  submitted  merely  to  show 
what  is  meant  by  density  of  traffic,  and  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  road 
with  the  most  dense  traffic  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  valuable  road, 
and  that  the  advantage  of  this  density  of  traffic,  wnich  decreases  the  operating 
expenses  as  compared  with  the  gross  income,  must  be  classed  among  the  intan- 
^bles  of  the  corporation,  and  if  valued  at  all  must  be  valued  under  the  head  of 
mtangible  properties  [reading:] 

6.  Itincludesavahie  on  account  of  the  organi7.ation  and  vitality  of  the  indnstries  served  by  the 
corporation,  as  well  as  of  the  iirganiaition  and  vitality  of  the  industry  which  renders  the  service.  This 
value,  consequently.  Is,  in  part,  of  the  nature  of  an  unearned  increment  to  the  corporation. 


'The  map  rcferretl  to  by  the  witness  is  in  the  biKik  entitled  "  Railway  Mail  l^y. — ^Testimony  taken 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  the  postal  service."    Part  II,  p.  ',231. 
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Fourth.  A«  corrobomting  the  existcnre  of  thin  element  of  vaUu'  in  all  successful  corporate  enter- 
priflea,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  fads; 

1.  Corporations  almnet  univerBally  are  bonded  for  an  amount  in  cxcem  of  the  value  of  phyaical 
properties  less  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  iaHucd.  If  traffic  or  kchmI  will  or  franchiseM  or  organizations 
can  be  made  security  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  poswwi  an  established 
commercial  valuer 

2.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  courts,  in  placing  railway  properties  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  to  defend 
their  action  by  the  assertion  that  the  step  is  ne<'essary  in  order  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  the 
property.  Is  ft  not  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  the  courts  recognize  organization  as  an 
element  of  value? 

It  was  the  case  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  if  I  remember  proi)erly,  in  the  peti- 
tion for  the  receivership,  which  wa.s  to  the  effect  that  if  the  receivership  was  not 
granted  the  road  would  be  disintegrated — ^that  is,  fall  apart  in  its  varions  sections, 
and  could  not  be  operated  as  a  system  easily — and  the  court  recognized  that  argu- 
ment, and  the  large  number  of  receiverships  in  1894  and  1895  made  use  of  that 
phrase  in  their  receivership  petitions  [reading]  : 

3.  The  universal  rccoi^ltion  of  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  general  property  tax  by  some 
special  method  of  taxation  In  the  case  of  railways  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
property  tax  by  ordinary  methods  of  assessment  does  not  attach  Itncif  to  the  full  value  of  corporate 
property.  The  general  property  tax  worked  well  when  the  major  portion  of  property  was  material 
anif  visible:  it  failed  to  work  well  when,  through  the  development  of  corporate  enterprises  and 
credit  relations.  Immaterial  values  came  to  be  relatively  significant. 

I  have  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  States  on  the  matter  of  taxation,  and  it 
is  true  in  one  way  or  another  that  all  the  States  make,  or  most  of  the  States  make, 
an  exception  from  the  rule  of  the  general  property  tax  in  the  matter  of  railway 
properties,  thus  acknowledging  that  they  must  be  approached  by  some  different 
method  [reading]: 

Fifth.  Ina.smuch  as  nothing  tangible  or  vblble  gives  support  to  the  value  under  consideration.  It 
must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  information  secured  from  the  current  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
lions.  There  are  two  accounts  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  namely,  the  general  balance 
sheet  and  the  income  account.  In  the  balance  sheet  will  be  found  a. '<tatement  of  o-xseLs  and  liabilities, 
^vlng  cost  of  road  and  equipment  on  one  side  and  the  par  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  other. 
For  reasons  that  need  not  here  be  stated,  these  items  are  not  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  which  this 
commlsBion  has  in  view.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  property  of 
nllways  (including  franchise  element  in  the  right  of  way)  will  not  coincide  with  the  balance-sheet 
statement  of  cost  of  losd  and  equipment. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  statement  is  correct.  In  the  case  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  road,  for  example,  the  balance-sheet  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  road  and  equipment  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  |14,,WO,000  of  tangible,  and 
the  intangible  value  of  the  road  will  fall  under  |7,000,000 — not  much  over 
$6,000,000.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  should  take  the  Lake  Shore  road 
as  a  general  system — ^I  am  giving  this  merely  on  a  guess,  for  wo  could  not.  of 
conrsie,  appraise  that  portion  of  the  Lake  Shore  that  lies  outside  of  Michigan- 
take  the  Lake  Shore  road,  and  its  intang[ible  and  tangible  values  arrived  at  by 
methods  we  have  gotten  out,  would,  I  think,  exceed  its  stocks  and  bonds.  They 
have  about  $95,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds.  I  think  their  aggregate  valuation 
would  go  much  higher.  Of  course  that  brings  up  the  point  that  the  value  of 
toads  may  be  appraised  by  the  market  rate  on  its  stocks  and  bonds.  Now,  we 
endeavor  to  get  at  that  in  Michigan,  to  find  out  what  the  market  rate  of  Htocks  and 
bonds  was.  I  have  here  a  statement,  as  closely  as  we  could  ^et  at  it,  of  the  valu- 
ation of  Michigan  properties  on  that  theory.  Of  all  the  railroads  in  Michigan 
there  were  only  4  of  which  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  quotations  of  stocks 
and  bonds  so  we  could  arrive  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  valuation.  And 
another  reason  against  that  method  of  valuation  for  State  purposes  is  that,  even 
though  you  get  that  valuation,  it  is  the  valuation  of  tlie  system;  then  there  still 
remams  the  further  question  how  to  assign  the  value  of  the  system  to  the  State. 
For  these  three  reasons  that  was  abandoned  and  another  method  adopted 
[reading] : 

The  practice  adopted  by  many  States  of  appraising  railway  property  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
value  of  stocks  and  bonds  has  something  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  but  it  is  not  .satisfactory.  This  |x>int. 
however,  need  not  be  argued  at  the  present  time,  beeiiu.se  this  commission,  by  instituting  an  appraisal 
of  the  physical  assets  of  the  corporations,  has  committed  itself  to  a  rule  inconsistent  with  the  valua- 
tion of  corporate  liabilities. 

In  discarding  the  balance  sheet  as  the  basis  of  valuation,  the  commission  is  forced  to  accept  for  this 

Surpose  the  income  account,  a  conclusion  which  finds  support  in  the  established  rules  of  corporation 
nance.  The  toslc  of  appraising  railway  properties,  untiertaken  by  this  commission,  is  akir  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  revaluation  of  railway  securities,  should  this  become  necessary  for  reorganization 
or  for  transfer.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Oreene.  an  outhority  upon  this  sul)Ject,  the  holder  of  railway  prop- 
reties  "must  accept  as  a  basis  for  revaluation  of  his  secureties  the  earning  power  of  the  company  as 
acarrierof  traffic."  This  "earning  power"  isundoubteiily  theba.sisof  all  valuation  of  corporate  prop- 
erties, and  It  is  the  income  account  from  which  this  earning  power  can  be  determined. 

Another  reason  for  accepting  the  income  account  railways  as  a  basis  for  the  appraisal  of  imma- 
terial values  is  that  the  rules  of  bookkeeping,  so  far  hs  this  account  is  concerned,  arc  fairly  uniform 
for  all  railways,  and  in  the  main  rigidly  followed.  This  Is  especially  true  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to 
make  use  of  the  Income  account  for  the  purpose  of  this  commission.    The  degree  of  accuracy  attained 
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In  thl8  account  may  be  suggested  by  reference  to  tbe  official  claaslflcatlon  of  operating  ezpensea 
adopted  and  followed  by  the  principal  railways  of  this  country,  a  copy  of  which  is  lieiewlth  sub- 
mitted. I  also  submit  in  this  connection  the  form  of  income  account  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Ck>mmerce  Commission  and  followed  by  the  majority  of  State  commissions. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection  a  copy  of  that  official  classi- 
fication, the  object  being  merely  to  substantiate  the  statement  that,  so  far  as  the 
expenditures  are  concerned,  the  established  rule  is  a  rule  that  has  been  carefully 
worked  up,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  roads  I  may  say  that  it  is  fairly  well 
followed  by  the  roads  of  the  counlry.  This  particular  account  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners,  and  is  made  the  basis 
of  practically  all  State  reports.  It  is  accepted  by  the  Auditors'  Association,  and 
willingly— indeed,  of  their  own  volition— has  been  put  into  force  among  the  rail- 
roads. There  doubtless  are  some  inconsistencies  m  it,  as  there  must  be  in  any 
such  analysis  of  expenditures,  and  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  so  that  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Accounting  Officers  is 
at  present  engaged  in  the  revision  and  betterment  of  this  account.  I  say  tnis  because 
it  18  so  frequently  asserted  that  railway  accounts  are  of  no  advantage  to  any  pub- 
lic commission,  because  they  can  be  modified  and  cooked.  To  some  extent  that 
doubtless  is  true;  but  I  think  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  that,  so  far  as  operating 
expenses  are  concerned,  the  roads  are  loyal  in  their  use — ^follow  as  strictly  as  pos- 
sible the  rule  here  laid  down.  There  is  some  liberty  granted  in  the  use  of  this 
account  which  strict  application  of  public  supervision  over  accounts  would  not 
allow ;  but  I  think  we  may  have  some  confidence  in  the  operating-expense  accounts 
of  the  railroads  [reading] : 

Sixth.  The  rule  submitted  for  the  appraisal  of  tbe  immaterial  values  of  railway  properties,  or  what 
I  prefer  to  term  the  capitalization  of  corporate  organization  and  business  opimrtunity,  is  simple,  as 
follows: 

1.  Begin  with  gross  earnings  from  operation,  deduct  therefrom  the  aggregate. of  operating 
expenses,^  and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  "income  from  operation."  To  this  should  be 
added  "  Income  of  corporate  investments,"  giving  a  sum  which  may  be  termed  "total  income,"  and 
which  represents  the  amount  at  the  diHposal  of  the  corporation  for  the  support  of  its  capital  and  for 
the  determination  of  itfl  annual  surplus. 

2.  Deduct  from  the  above  amount — that  Is  to  say,  "  total  income,"  as  an  annuity  properly  charge- 
able to  capital^*  certain  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  properties. 

3.  From  this  amount  should  be  deducted  rents  paid  for  the  lease  of  property  operated  and  pemut- 
ncnt  improvements'  charged  directly  to  income.  The  temainder  would  represent  the  surplus  from 
the  gross  earnings  from  the  year's  operations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  may  be 
accepted  as  nn  annuity  which,  capitalized  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  gives  the  true  value  of  Imma- 
terial properties. 

That  is  the  form  of  computation.    The  report  goes  on  next  to  say  [reading] : 

Seventh.  To  obviate  the  criticism  that  both  gross  and  net  earnings  vary  from  year  to  year,  it  is  lUg- 
gested  that  in  place  of  a  single  year's  income  account  the  average  income  account  of  a  period  of  10 
years  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  computation.  The  rea-son  for  accepting  a  period  of  10  years  is  that 
under  existing  commercial  conditions  it  is  likely  that  the  corporation  whose  property  Is  appraised 
would,  during  that  period,  pass  through  years  of  Doth  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Now,  in  one  case  I  know  of  had  we  accepted  the  last  6  months'  earnings  on  a 
certain  road  in  Michigan  and  computed  our  intangible  value  from  these  earnings, 
we  should  have  had  some  millions  of  intangible  property,  but  if  we  took  the 
average  earnings  for  a  period  of  jrears,  the  intangible  property  of  the  road  was 
materially  reduced.  In  two  cases  in  connection  with  Michigan  roads  the  reverse 
would  have  been  the  case.  Now,  it  seems  when  we  are  getting  at  the  real  true 
value  of  property  we  ought  not  to  take  the  accidental  earnings  of  a  particular 
year,  but  we  ought  to  get  the  regpilar,  orderly,  steady  year-by-year  earnings. 
And  finally  this  letter  is  closed  [reading] : 

Eighth.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  rule  fails  to  appraise  the  speculative  element  in  railway 
property.  While  this  clement  doubtless  affects  the  price  of  corporate  stocks  and  corporate  bonds,  it 
is  not  entirely  clear  that  it  should  influence  appraisals  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  Should,  however, 
the  commission  desire  to  compute  the  present  worth  of  property,  as  resting  upon  expectations  in 
the  future  as  well  as  upon  earnings  in  the  past,  the  pertinency  of  the  above  rule  would  not  thereby 
be  impaired.  This  Is  true,  becau.ie  the  speculative  value  of  properties  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  a  modification  of  their  value  computed  upon  the  basis  of  their  earning  capacity. 

Henry  C.  Adams. 

'The  Michigan  system  of  railway  accounts  prescribed  by  the  railroad  commissioner  includes  taxes 
in  "  operating  expenses,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  such  inclusion  may  be  accepted. 

'Some  improvements  are  charged  to  "  operating  expenses,"  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  sncb 
a  rule  bears  no  significance. 
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I  submit  a  blanJc  aheet  which  gives  details  of  this  method  of  procedure: 


Statement  ahotnng  computation  of  the  value  of  the  notuphytical  elements  of  the 
above-named  road  whose  physical  elements  teere,  on  November  1,  1900,  offiiially 
appraised  at  $ . 


[Average  aiiDual  statement  for yeare  ending  - 


-■] 


Items. 

Amount 

for  entire 

system. 

Per  mile 
operated. 

Amount 
apportioned 
to  Michigan. 

Qron  Inoome  from  operetion 

Operating  expenses.  exciosiVe  of  tBLxes 

Net  income  from  operation 

Net  income  from  investments 

Total  available  corporate  income. ... 

Annuity  deducted  for  capital  at  4  per  cent  of 

Remainder  available  for  other  purposes 

Further  deductions: 

1.  Taxes  on  physical  elements  at  I  per  cent  of 

i.  Pennonent  Improrements  cbuged  to  Income... 
Total  further  deduction 

Surplus 

Deftelt 

Capitalization  of  snrplus  at  7  per  cent,  which  results 
In  a  value  of  nonphyslcal  elements  such  that  the  sur- 
plus yields  a  net  income  of  6  per  cent  thereon  after 
payment  of  tax  of  1  per  cent  thereon. 

Remarks,  - 


There  are  quite  a  number  of  rather  intricate  problems  possibly  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  this  sheet,  and  I  may  just  refer  to  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the 
first  place  I  may  review  the  theory.  We  begin  with  gross  earnings  from  opera- 
tion; ambtract  from  that  the  operating  exi>ense8,  exclusive  of  taxes.  That  leaves 
us  the  next  item — net  income  from  operation.  We  add  to  that  the  net  income 
from  investments;  then  we  have  the  amount  of  money  that  the  corporation  has 
to  dispose  of.  Now,  in  an  ordinary  income  account,  there  would  next  be  deducted 
the  fixed  charges;  that  is,  interest  on  bonds,  and  after  that  the  dividends  on  stock. 
But  by  this  method  of  computation,  in  the  place  of  interest  upon  bonds,  there  is 
deducted  a  certain  rate  per  cent  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty, which  recognizes  that  the  appraised  value  of  physical  property  is  a  fixed 
capital  in  the  concern,  and  that  fixed  capital  ought  to  have  a  cei-tain  amount  of 
income  set  aside  for  its  support;  and  then  beyond  that,  after  two  or  three  other 
deductions,  if  there  be  a  surplus,  the  surplus  is  capitalized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchm an.  )  Is  it  pertinent  to  ask  right  here  what  relation  thp  stock 
and  bonds  bear  to  this  classification  as  stated  by  you? — A.  We  disregard  the  stock 
and  bonds  and  substitute  for  stock  and  bonds  in  this  operation  account  the 
ampraised  value  of  the  physical  property.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  we  g^et 
nd  of  the  balance-sheet  items.    Now,  a  balance-sheet  item  means  nothing. 

Q.  It  could  be  cooked?— A.  Well,  yes;  that  is,  it  does  not  stand  for  anything  in 
particular.  They  have  on  one  side  of  the  balance  sheet  the  cost  of  the  road  and 
equipment.  In  the  case  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  the  road 
is  $14,500,000;  we  find  upon  investigation  something  over  five  millions  of  property, 
yet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  there  are  stock  and  bonds  to  the  amotint 
of  fourteen  million  and  a  half.  I  am  glad  you  asked  the  question,  because  that 
is  a  significant  feature  of  this  method  of  i^rocedure.  It  is  a  means  by  which  we 
get  rid  of  what  may  be  called  the  overcapitalization  through  overissue  of  stocks 
and  bonds. 

Q.  Yon  also  arrive  at  the  fact  whether  there  has  been  an  overcapitalization  or 
an  overissue  of  bonds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  value  by  your  method  is  less  than  the  par  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds  issued,  the  natural  inference  is  there  has  been  an  overissue  or 
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rather,  an  issne  not  justified  by  real  value? — A.  I  think  that  ia  a  just  statement; 
yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  yet,  ho-w  can  the  corporation,  in  dealing  with  its 
stotikholdera  and  bondholdern,  do  otherwise  than  to  accept  the  balance-sheet  items 
as  the  basis  of  its  computations  in  all  its  business  arrangements? — A.  I  should  not 
object  to  that  in  the  least,  but  I  think  that  comes  entirely  outside  of  the  question 
which  we  are  considering,  of  arriving  at  the  true  value  of  the  property  as  an 
industry. 

Q.  It  may  be  outside  of  it  as  far  as  the  question  of  taxation  is  concerned,  or  a  pos- 
sible  public  regulation  of  rates;  but,  so  far  as  concerns  any  possible  winding  up  of 
the  concern  and  distribution  of  its  assets  among  creditors  and  among  stockholders, 
they  would  have  to  proceed  upon  that  basis,  would  they  not,  instead  of  this? — A. 
Undoubtedly,  as  representing  their  relative  claims  upon  whatever  value  the  prop- 
erty had,  but  if  the  concern  is  wound  up  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  the 
value  of  that  concern  equals  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding. 
The  value  of  that  concern  would  be  arrived  at  in  exactly  the  same  way  we  are 
arriving  at  it  here,  on  the  basis  of  its  earning  capacity,  and  then  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  value,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
the  holders  of  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds.  And  also  it  ought  to  be  said.  I 
think,  as  possibly  giving  some  further  light  upon  that  point,  that  this  physical 
appraisal  does  not  necessarily  cover  the  total  value  of  the  projjerty.  We  allow 
that  physical  appraisal  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  so  that  what  you  might  call  the 
physical  property  in  the  concern  will  be  supported  out  of  the  income.  Then 
there  is  or  is  not  excess.  It  may  be  there  is  such  an  excess,  and  when  capitalized 
and  added  to  the  physical  value  the  sum  may  exceed  the  par  value  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds.  It  may  be  that  it  will  not  equal  the  stocks  and  bonds.  But  in  any 
case  it  seems  that  the  merit  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  that  it  gets  rid  of 
making  use  of  balance-sheet  items. 

Now ,  any  scheme  of  appraisal  must,  of  course,  rest  on  something  not  arbitrary.  It 
must  be  judgment.  Another  advantage  in  this  method  of  procedure,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  that  it  allows  of  but  one  question  of  judgment — that  is,  the  question  of 
judgment  centers  in  the  proper  rate  per  cent.  The  proper  rate  per  cent,  what  we 
have  stated,  is  4  per  cent,  to  which  is  added  1  per  cent  for  taxation,  assuming 
that  the  corporation  pays  the  tax.  That  is  the  assumption  upon  which  the  inves- 
tigation proceeds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Taking  no  account  of  how  the  corporation  eventually 
reimburses  itself? — A.  No;  it  takes  no  account  of  that.  Of  course,  a  corporation 
mi^ht  perhaps  be  in  no  situation  to  recoup  itself  by  raising  its  rates.  Without 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  proper  rate  per  cent,  we  said  that  the  investment  which 
pays  4  per  cent  without  taxation  at  the  present  time  will  command  par.  There- 
fore we  took  that  4  per  cent.  The  reason  why  we  took  1  per  cent  as  i-epresenting 
the  tax  was  peculiar  to  the  conditions  in  Michigan.  The  average  rate  of  taxation 
in  Michigan  is  about  $14.75.  The  average  appraisal  of  property  i.s  about  65  per 
cent  of  its  par  value.    Therefore  we  reduced  this  to  a  par  basis  of  1  per  cent. 

It  may  be  asked.  Why  not  capitalize  the  net  income  to  begin  with  and  not 
undertake  an  appraisal  of  the  physical  properties?  The  chief  reason  for  that  lies 
again  in  the  matter  of  rates  i>er  cent.  That  would  have  made  it  impossible  to 
^low  for  the  physical  capital  at  one  rate  per  cent  and  to  capitalize  at  a  higher 
rate  per  cent.  The  rule  that  we  have  adopted  is  to  take  4  per  cent  for  an  annuity 
and  to  take  6  per  cent  for  the  capitalization,  the  reason  being  that  the  first  income 
is  a  sure  income.  It  is  without  risk,  for  we  have  decisions  in  our  courts  to  the 
effect  that  no  legislature  or  commission  can  reduce  a  rate  to  a  point  which  will 
not  pay.  In  some  cases  it  is  said  to  be  the  interest  on  bonds,  but  the  idea  is 
expressed  more  carefully  by  the  recent  Minnesota  case — it  is  a  State  case,  to  be 
sure — a  certain  rate  per  cent  upon  physical  valuation  of  the  property.  Now, 
then,  yon  have  a  judicial  bulwark,  as  it  were,  against  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  below  4  or  5  per  cent,  below  the  physical  valuation  of  the  property,  and 
the  cost  of  reproducing  the  property.  When,  however,  a  road  presents  a  value 
in  addition  to  this  physical  valuation,  then  that  value  does  not,  as  it  were,  give  a 
fixed  income,  because  legislatures  are  at  liberty  to  depres.s  rates  so  as  to  deprive 
the  corporation  of  a  part  of  that  value,  for  we  must  remember  that  railways,  as 
it  were,  are  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone.  The  State  taxes  them  on 
one  side  and  regulates  rates  on  the  other.  Now,  it  seems,  so  far  as  this  excess 
value  is  concerned,  that  there  was  some  risk  attending  it,  and  in  common  equity 
it  ought  to  be  allowed  a  higher  rate  per  cent  than  in  the  case  of  an  investment 
that  had  no  risk.  So  that  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for  going  through  this 
expensive  and  difficult  process  of  arriving  at  physical  valuation  is  that  it  permits 
a  separation.    It  permits  the  use  of  two  rates  per  cent — a  low  rate  per  cent  for 
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the  amount  assigned  to  the  physical  valnation  and  a  higher  rate  per  cent  for  that 
assigned  to  the  nonphysical  valu^ion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  la  there  any  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  prop- 
erty?—A.  The  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  the  property  is  made  when  the 
cost  of  reprodnction  is  greater  than  the  present  value.  In  such  items  as  rails, 
ballast — all  those  items  that  do  depreciate— the  present  value  is  always  lower  than 
the  cost  of  reproduction.  In  en^neering  it  is  the  same  because  there  is  no  depre- 
ciation in  those  items.  Now,  this  4  per  cent  is  the  amount  taken  out  of  the  earn- 
ings and  set  aside  to  the  support  of  what  you  may  call  the  necessary  physical 
capital  of  the  road.  It  takes  the  place  in  this  income  sheet  of  the  interest  on 
bonds  in  the  given  income  and  in  pai-t  the  dividends  on  stock.  I  say  in  part 
because*  it  maybe  the  money,  it  depends  upon  whether  the  interest  on  bonds 
consumes  the  net  income  or  not.    That  would  vary  in  different  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  a  raDroad  is  found  to  have  no  net  income  at  all 
over  its  running. erpenses,  what  would  be  the  action  of  the  State  in  collecting  this 
tax? — A.  Do  you  mean  where  there  is  no  surplus  after  paying  the  operating 
expenses? 

Q.  What  position  does  it  leave  the  State  in  as  to  collecting  the  tax? — A.  That  is 
raUier  an  intricate  question  in  taxation.  In  a  strict  application  of  the  theory  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  State  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  assume  that  the  phys- 
ical valnation  of  the  proiterty  was  its  true  valuation,  and  we  ought  to  reduce  its 
value  below  the  cost  of  reproduction.  At  the  same  time  that  is  not  done  in  other 
properties.  A  man  puts  up  a  house  in  a  place  where  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  rent 
it,  and  it  turns  out  that  people  do  not  want  to  rent  it.  Now,  in  a  sense,  perhaps 
the  local  appraiser  will  let  up  on  his  taxes,  but  he  does  not  very  much,  and  he  has 
to  pay  taxes  whether  it  is  a  source  of  income  to  him  or  not.  Now,  for  the  same 
reason  it  would  seem  to  me  not  to  be  equitable  for  any  man  to  pay  a  tax  upon 
any  property  that  is  not  a  source  of  income  to  him  while  it  is  not  a  source  of 
income;  and  I  should  say  that  in  the  case  that  you  state  the  appraisal  ought  to  be 
reduced. 

Q.  As  to  that  arbitrary  annuity  of  4  per  cent,  the  roads  are  entirely  different, 
no  2  alike.  So  would  it  be  fair  to  take,  for  instance,  the  Ann  Arbor  or  the  Qrand 
Haven  or  the  Michigan  Southern,  and  apply  the  4  per  cent  theory  arbitrarily  to 
all  3  roads? — A.  It  is  quite  true  that  roads  vary  in  their  conditions,  they  vary 
in  their  prospects,  and  the  speculative  element  undoubtedly  makes  their  bonds 
fluctuate  up  and  down.  We  have  not  thought  it  wise,  however,  to  make  a  varia- 
tion on  this  annuity,  but  we  do  make  a  variation  in  the  rate  of  capitalization. 
Now,  there  are  3  cases  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  capitalization.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  union  depot  company  of  Detroit,  the  Fort  Street  Depot  Company. 
That  IS  a  terminal  corporation;  its  income  is  a  contractual  income;  it  is  just  as 
sure  and  certain  as  that  the  sun  rises.  Now,  in  that  I  apply  the  capitalization 
because  it  is  sure.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  road,  I  think,  up  in  the  northern 
peninsula  that  is  new;  it  has  only  been  running  about  a  year  and  a  half;  it  has 
not  come  to  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  raise  its  operating  expenses  very 
high  for  deterioration.  In  2  or  3  years  you  will  find  its  operating  expenses  go 
up.  Now,  in  that  case  I  capitalize  it  at  10  per  cent  so  as  to  reduce  tne  value. 
There  is  another  case  of  a  road  that  has  been  a  very  prosperous  road  in  the  last 
10  years;  been  running  into  a  lumber  camp.  But  the  lumber  is  all  cut  off,  and 
the  last  year  you  see  it  is  gone.  So  if  you  take  the  past  10  years  it  is  of  high 
value,  but  its  prospects  are  such  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  valuable  in  the  future; 
and  therefore  I  make  a  variation,  but  not  in  the  deduction  for  the  annuity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  investigation  of  yours  is  not  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  design  to  ascertain  whether  passenger 
and  freight  rates  are  just? — ^A.  Yes;  provided  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  be  put 
through  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  doubt  if  any  State  commisHion  could 
make  much  use  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  or  of  any  scheme  to  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  that  they  had  to  deal  with;  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  should  put  through  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  so  that  the  results 
would  command  the  confidence  of  the  courts,  they  would  applv  the  principle  of 
that  State  case  up  there  in  Minnesota — Steenerson  v.  The  Great  Northern,  I  think 
it  is — ^in  1897,  where  the  principle  laid  down  was  this:  That  a  rate  or  scheme  of 
rates  which  permitted  a  5  per  cent  payment  upon  the  reproductive  cost  of  that 
road  was  reasonable.  Now,  you  know  in  a  great  many  cases  the  reasonableness 
of  the  rate  finally  comes  down  to  whether  or  not  the  corporation  can  pay  the 
interest  on  its  bonds.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  that  the  bonds  do  not  represent 
the  real  cost  of  the  road  or  the  real  value  of  the  road.  If  you  could  substitute  in 
all  that  line  of  reasoning  the  true  value  of  the  road  or  its  physical  valuation, 
why,  then,  it  seems  te  ue  yon  would  have  something  that  courts  and  commissions 
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coold  work  upon.  In  that  sense  this  scheme  has  a  mnch  broader  appllcatien 
than  the  question  of  State  taxation. 

Q.  But  taxation  was  the  only  thing  that  was  thonght  of  in  Michigan  in  setting 
np  this  commission? — A.  Taxation  was  the  only  thing  that  was  thought  of  there. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Ripley.  )  Do  you  recall  any  other  case  besides  that  of  Steener- 
son,  in  Minnesota,  in  which  the  reasonableness  of  rates  depended  upon  the  cost 
of  reproduction  of  the  property? — A.  There  is  one  Minneaote  case  in  which  that 
opinion  was  reafiSrmed,  but  outside  of  that  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  another  advantage,  it  would  seem  to  me,  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind — 
something  of  this  kind  being  done  by  the  Federal  Government.  Everyone  who 
knows  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  connection  with  the  State  taxation  of  railroad 
property  must  welcome  anything  that  looks  toward  uniformity.  Now,  I  would 
take  into  that  general  subject  the  State  taxation  of  interstate  properties.  The 
amount  that  railroads  pay  in  taxation  varies  all  the  way  from  $30  a  mile  up  to 
$900  a  mile,  and  the  schemes  for  getting  at  the  thing  are  various;  no  two  States 
have  the  same  method  of  procedure.  If  the  States  are  to  continue,  as  probably 
they  will,  to  tax  these  interstate  properties,  there  ought  to  be  some  uniformity; 
and  I  imagine  that  if  the  Federal  Qovemment  should  establish  and  make  a  state- 
ment by  proper  investigation  of  the  present  value  of  railway  property,  especially 
of  its  physical  elements,  that  the  States  would  accept  it  and  adjust  their  taxing 
scheme  to  it. 

Q.  I  By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take,  approximately, 
to  make  such  a  valuation  of  so  much  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  as  reaches  from 
New  York  City  to  St.  Louis?— A.  It  would  depend  upon  whether  there  were  any 
lawsuits  involved.  So  far  as  the  matter  of  collecting  it  is  concerned,  with  prop- 
erly paid  men,  I  should  think  you  could  do  that  work  in  2  months.  I  would 
say  this  was  rather  an  expensive  piece  of  work  in  Michigan  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  time  that  was  permitted  to  do  it.  It  had  to  be  done  inside  of 
4  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  would  not  be  so  expensive  another  time,  would  it? — 
A.  Oh,  with  this  in  existence  and  the  proper  officer  in  the  railroad  commissioner's 
office  you  can  keep  up  depreciations  and  improvements  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lttchkan.)  Having  made  this  eicamination  as  to  the  present  value 
of  any  line  of  road  or  all  the  lines  of  the  United  States,  and  then  supplementing 
that  with  the  bookkeeping  that  you  suggest  in  these  tables  that  yon  have  sub- 
mitted, would  it  not  be  possible  then  to  continue  the  knowledge  of  the  exact 
physical  conditions  of  such  road  or  roads? — ^A.  It  certainly  would  if  Congress  will 
give  the  officers  sufficient  power  to  require  the  reports. 

Q.  And  require  uniformity  in  them? — A.  There  is  now  in  the  form,  the  annual 
form  of  report  that  the  railways  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
a  page  calling  for  all  this  information.  But  in  the  reorganizations  that  have 
taken  place  the  corporation  that  accepts  the  property  does  not  care  anything 
about  the  book  accounts  of  the  previous  corjwration,  and  it  does  not  take  them 
over  and  report  to  us.  They  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Then  again,  a  lot 
of  building  of  roads  is  by  contractors.  A  contractor  builds  a  road  and  he  keeps 
these  accounts — he  may  or  he  may  not — he  may  keep  them  in  his  vest  pocket. 
When  he  turns  the  property  over  it  is  turned  over  to  the  railroad  as  so  much 
money  paid  to  the  property,  so  that  the  road  does  not  get  these  accounte;  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  any  of  the  Michigan  roads  at  least  have  as  perfect  an  analy- 
sis of  their  property  as  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  cover  was  how  much  value  it  would  be  to  get  an 
appraisal  of  the  railroad  properties  of  the  United  States  under  this  system  unless 
it  was  supplemented  by  some  means  of  continuing  that  knowledge  np  to  date? — 
A.  I  think  that  the  machinery  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  now 
ample  to  secure  the  continuance  of  that  year  by  year,  with  one  exception.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  now  no  authority  over  the  contractor.  If 
a  law  were  passed  by  Congress  or  by  the  States  or  in  any  way  so  that  the  people 
who  build  the  roads  under  contracts  should  file  reports  under  this  rule,  under 
this  classification,  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  thing  up  to 
date. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  think  Congress  has  any  constitutional  warrant 
for  making  such  a  general  appraisal? — A.  Appraisal? 

<^.  Yes;  or  for  passing  a  law  ordering  such  an  appraisal? — A.  It  is  with  ^reat 
hesitation  that  I  speak  on  a  constitutional  question,  for  I  am  not  a  constitutional 
lawyer.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  Congress  has  undoubtedly 
control  over  the  rates  charged  by  interstate  roads,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  99 
per  cent  of  the  roads  in  thia  country  are  interstate  roads,  that  Con^iess  would 
also  have  the  authority  to  authorize  any  step  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
or  arriving  at  the  through  rate. 
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Q.  Yon  think  that  the  rate  of  taxation  is  an  important  element  in  the  matter  of 
rates  of  transportation,  so  that  Congress  would  therein  find  its  warrant  under 
the  power  t«  rearnlate  commerce? — A.  I  should  hardly  put  it  in  that  way.  I 
should  not  rest  the  right  of  C!ong;re88  to  do  this  upon  the  interest  it  may  haye 
indirectly  in  the  question  of  taxation.  I  should  put  it  directly  upon  the  principle 
that  Congress  has  control  over  the  rate  in  interstate  matters,  and  this  is  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  what  is  or  is  not  a  reasonable  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  you  mean  by  that  scheme  to  get  the  valuation 
by  the  Government  and  then  give  it  to  the  States — prorate  that  valuation;  or  do 
you  mean  for  the  Government  to  assess  the  tax? — A.  I  had  not  thought  of  going 
so  far  as  to  reorganize  the  taxing  system  of  the  United  States;  no.  My  thought 
was  this:  That  if  the  Federal  Government  should  in  an  authoritative  manner 
estimate  the  values  of  the  interstate  railway  properties,  that  the  States  themselves 
then  would  accept  that  valuation  as  the  basis  of  their  own  taxation  and  come  to 
some  understanding  between  themselves  as  to  the  apportionment  of  that  value 
between  them.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  that  is  a  very  difficult  question,  the 
question  of  properly  apportioning  the  value — especially  this  intangible  value — of 
a  railroad  to  the  various  States  through  which  the  railroad  runs.  That  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  question. 

Q.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  for  the  States  to  take  it  by_  the  mileage  within  the 
States,  prorate  by  the  mileage  within  the  States? — A.  I  think  not.  I  should  think 
that  would  do  injustice  in  many  cases.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  it  would  per- 
mit Wisconsin  to  get  more  than  she  ought  to  for  herself .  I  had  not  thought  to 
go  into  that  problem  this  afternoon,  but  I  can  suggest,  I  think,  the  difficulties  in 
the  pro-rata  rule.  Suppose  there  is  a  State,  as  Michigan,  for  example,  and  there 
is  a  road  like  the  Lake  Shore  road,  we  will  say,  from  Toledo  on  to  Chicago,  that 
runs  along  through  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  through  Indiana,  and  through 
Illinois,  and  it  has  a  few  branches  sticking  up  into  Michigan.  Now,  the  question 
immediately  arises:  What  is  the  value  of  those  branches  to  the  Lake  Shore  sys- 
tem; how  much  do  they  contribute  to  the  Lake  Shore  system?  They  contribute 
not  simply  the  earnings  from  freight  on  the  few  lines  that  are  in  Michigan,  but 
they  contribute  a  value  to  the  Lake  Shore  system  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
freight  that  is  collected  by  those  branches  in  Michigan  gets  a  long  haul  clear 
from,  let  ns  say,  Elkhart  on  to  Buffalo.  It  is  common  in  railway  finance  for  the 
main  stem  to  support  a  branch  which  in  and  of  itself  does  not  seem  to  pay 
expenses,  simply  biecause  it  recoups  itself  for  the  loss  there  by  what  it  earns  on 
the  long  haul.  Now,  a  per  mileage  assignment  of  this  value  as  a  basis  of  taxation 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  meet  the  equities  of  the  case,  for  in  that  case  Ohio  would 
get  more  of  the  value  for  taxation  and  Michigan  less  than  she  ought  to  get. 

O.  You  can  not  find  any  constitutional  provision  at  all  to  control  it? — A.  That 
nnaoubtedly  is  the  right  of  a  State;  but  still  the  subject  being  taken  up  by  Con- 
gress, here  is  this  information;  and  then  the  question  of  solving  this  awful,  awful 
?[uestion  of  State  taxation  comes  to  be  simple,  and  I  think  we  may  rely  upoh  the 
act  that  State  legislatures  are  more  or  less  reasonable  and  would  do  that  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  States  get  much  more  from  interstate  rau- 
roads  in  the  way  of  taxation  than  other  States? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Although  the  road  passes  through  the  different  States? — ^A.  That  is  about 
the  truth. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  mention  names  as  far  as  the  States  are  con- 
cerned, but  there  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  getting  at  the  true  valu- 
ation for  railroads  in  the  past;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  scheme  like  you  have  outlined, 
if  it  could  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  General  Government  and  then  could  be  adjusted 
between  the  States,  would  be  a  relief  not  only  to  the  States,  but  also  to  the  rail- 
roads.—A.  Undoubtedly;  and  the  only  other  alternative  is  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  the  taxation  of  interstate  roads.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
has  the  right  to  attempt  that.  I  do  not  know  but  what  the  States  would  object 
to  that,  because  they  ate  getting  about  $46,000,000  of  income. 

Q.  This  aiypraisement  was  actually  made,  was  it,  or  is  it  merely  a  scheme? — A. 
Oh,  no;  this  is  done.  The  report  on  the  intangible  matter  has  not  been  completed, 
but  the  other  is  done,  and  the  State  legislature  will  act  upon  it  this  session. 

Q.  Then  the  other  question  I  was  going  to  ask  will  not  be  pertinent,  for  the 
reason  that  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  the  valuation  under  this  plan  compared  with 
your  present  plan  in  reaching  the  value. — A.  We  do  not  value  roads  at  all  in 
Michigan  now.  The  tax  is  a  specific  tax  upon  g:ross  earnings,  roads  being  classi- 
fied at  different  rates  for  the  different  classes.  And  the  puinpose  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  to  find  out  whether,  under  the  special  taxing  rule,  they  paid  equally  with 
other  property.  The  result  of  the  computation,  I  might  say  in  general,  is  that 
the  values  do  not  mount  as  high  as  the  advocates  of  the  ad  valoi-em  scheme  of 
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railway  taxation  claimed,  but  it  does  show  that  they  are  paying  relatively  less 
than  other  properties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  appraisal,  then,  will  not  necessarily  lead  the  legisla- 
ture to  do  away  with  the  present  system  of  taxation? — A.  No.  It  was  in  onr  con- 
stitution that  the  other  system  of  taxation  was  required,  but  at  the  last  election 
an  amendment  was  offered  to  the  people  and  voted  overwhelmingly  that  the  ad 
valorem  method  might  be  used,  and  the  matter  was  adjusted  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  studied  this  scheme.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  better  of  the  3  methods  of  railway  taxation? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
question  can  only  be  answered  in  view  of  practical  conditions,  and  in  view  of 
practical  conditions  in  Michigan  I  should  say  it  would  be  wise  for  Michigan  to 
undertake  the  ad  valorem  scheme  of  taxation,  because  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not  yet  ready  to  establish,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  might  well  establish,  a  dis- 
tinct scheme  of  corporate  taxation. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  ad  valorem  scheme  of  appraisement  rather  than  of  taxation, 
I  suppose,  because  the  local  tax  rates  would  oe  based  upon  the  general  appraisal, 
would  they  not? — A.  Yes.  On  the  matter  of  tax  rates  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  unsettled  problems.  Now,  when  I  say  that  the  general  rate  is  about  $14.75  in 
Michigan — wny,  in  some  counties  it  is  much  higher  and  in  others  it  is  much 
lower.  But,  of  course,  the  question  immediately  arises  whether,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  equality  of  taxation  between  railway  corporations  and  other  property, 
railway  corporations  should  be  taxed  uniformly  at  the  average  rate  throughout 
the  State  or  taxed  on  their  property  within  districts  at  the  rate  existing  in  the 
district.    That  is  a  question  tnat  is  not  yet  settled,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  your  present  system  looked  upon  as  being  con- 
stitutional beyond  a  question? — ^A.  Taxation  of  gross  earnings? 

Q.  The  system  ,\ou  have  now  in  Michigan — gross  earnings. — A.  No  case  has 
ever  arisen  to  test  it.  Perhaps  that  is  the  proper  way  to  put  it.  However,  I 
hesitate  to  talk  law  now.  I  think  there  was  a  case  there  which  resulted  in  show- 
ing that  this  method  was  legal,  for  in  Michigan  we  do  not  tax  on  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  entire  system,  but,  by  the  reports  to  the  railroad  commissioner,  only 
the  earnings  within  the  State  of  Michigan  are  taxed,  and  for  them  you  mnst  first 
find  the  earnings  on  local  freight,  which  is  all  credited  to  Michigan,  and  then, 
under  the  rule,  a  certain  portion  of  interstate  earnings  would  be  credited  to  Mich- 
igan; so  that  it  is  the  gross  earnings  within  the  State.  And  in  that  way  I  under- 
stand it  is  constitutional.  I  hesitate  to  follow  that  answer  out,  because  I  know 
nothing  about  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  finished  reading  your  i)aper  yon  said  you 
had  2  or  3  observations  to  make.— A.  That  has  all  been  presented  in  this  discus- 
sion. I  was  going  to  submit  8  reasons  whv  it  seemed  to  me  it  might  be  well  for 
Congress  to  undertake  the  valuation  of  railroad  property:  First,  because  it  would 
greatly  assist  in  the  development  of  a  uniform  system  of  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state property;  second,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  intelligent  application  of  the 
theory  of  reasonable  freight  and  passenger  rates;  third,  it  would  enable  the  roads 
to  supply  what  now  they  can  not  supply  from  their  accounts,  and  in  that  way  an 
annual  statement  of  their  property  under  the  prescribed  classifications.  That 
was  what  I  had  reference  to. 

<^.  There  are  some  other  topics,  I  presume,  which  you  have  in  mind,  upon 
which  to  give  information  to  the  commission — pooling,  combinations,  and  so 
on? — A.  If  the  commission  wishes  to  hear  anything  more,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  necessity  of  more  perfect  control  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
accounts  of  railways.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  get  up  general  principles,  but  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  apply  those  principles.  It  occurs  to  me  that  our  Government  is 
all  the  time  suffering  from  a  lack  of  administrative  intelligence  rather  than  from 
a  lack  of  moral  purpose  or  general  principle.  Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  establish  uniform- 
ity of  railway  accounts.  When  I  came  into  the  oflBce  of  statistician  there  was 
no  uniformity  of  accounts  either  among  the  railroads  themselves,  or,  what  was 
worse,  among  the  State  commissioners.  We  immediately  got  together  the  State 
commissioners,  and  they  agreed  to  assist  us  in  working  out  a  uniform  blank  for 
reports.  We  got  together  the  auditors  or  the  chief  accountants  of  the  railways, 
and  they  also  saw  the  desirability  of  uniform  accounting,  at  least  so  far  as  opera- 
tion was  concerned,  and  they  assisted  also  in  working  out  a  uniform  system  cf 
accounts.  That  classification  of  operating  expenses  that  I  submitted  to  yen 
necessitated,  for  example,  that  all  the  Pennsylvania  system  should  modify  their 
books.  They  got  up  a  new  set  of  books  for  the  classification  of  operating  expenses. 
So  that  at  present  we  have  a  I'air  degree  of  iinifomiity,  and  that  has  been  kept  up 
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from  year  to  year  bo  that  we  are  moving  on  little  by  little  in  that  direction.  And 
it  also  ought  to  be  said  that  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
gives,  so  far  as  language  at  least  can  do,  to  the  commission  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  acconnts.  Now.  notwithstanding  all  that  and  as  much  as  has  been  done  in 
that  direction  usually  through  the  assistance  of  the  railroad  officials  themselves, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  we  have  never  exercised  any  coercion  upon  the  roads, 
at  least  to  any  great  extent,  and  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  go  further 
in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of  accounting  than  the  operating  accounte.  It  has 
seemed  to  quite  a  number  of  those  with  whom  I  have  talked  upon  this  subject 
that  it  might  be  advisable,  recognizing  the  public  character  of  the  railway  indus- 
try, as  it  is  recognized  in  law  and  in  practice  in  this  country,  to  establish  a  bureau 
of  statistics  and  accounts  and  establish  something  of  the  relation  between  that 
bureau  and  the  railways  that  now  exists  between  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency's office  and  the  banta.  Again  the  question  of  administration  comes  in  and 
that  is  the  difficult  {xiint;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  desirability,  general  desira- 
bility, there  can  be  no  question,  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  State  commissions  are  taperform  the  duties  imimsed  upon  them, 
that  they  must  have  accebs  at  first  hand  to  the  books  of  the  companies;  for  each 
of  those  commissioners  is  in  a  sense  the  director  representing  the  public  interest 
in  those  corporations,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  administration  of 
those  properties  in  very  much  the  same  way.  That  is  one  of  the  suggestions,  a 
mere  suggestion — that  I  thought  might  be  wise  to  have  in  the  records  of  this  com- 
mission, as  a  matter  that  was  at  least  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  people 
who  are  investigating  the  subject  of  railway  transportation. 

I  might  add  that  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  of  State  railroad  commissioners — 
by  rather  a  close  vote,  it  is  true — that  the  policy  was  approved,  but  it  was  not 
carried  any  further.  There  are  a  great  many  points  of  detail  in  connection  with 
railway  reports  and  railway  accounts  that  I  might  refer  to,  but  possibly  that 
would  go  too  far  into  the  details  of  oi>erating. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  state  some  of  the  objections  of  the  railroads 
to  the  unrestricted  inspection  of  their  accounts  as  interstate  commerce  roads  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  officers? — A.  1  suppose  the  most  common 
objection  would  be  that  they  can  not  trust  the  public  officials  when  they  get  hold 
of  them.  I  suppose  that  is  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  that  is  a  pretty  serious 
objection.  And  I  suppose  they  feel,  too,  naturally,  that  they  know  more  about 
their  accounts  than  anybody  else  and  it  would  be  something  of  an  invasion  of 
their  rights.  They  might  also  feel  to  some  extent  that  this  would  lead  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  secrets  of  administration.  I  know  that  that  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
lake  carriers  when,  in  connection  with  the  last  census,  an  investigation  of  the 
lake  traffic  was  undertaken,  and  on  some  of  the  boats  they  had  accounts  of 
expenses  and  experiments  that  they  were  making  that  they  did  not  wish  to  make 
puolic,  and  we  could  easily  understand  why  that  was  true.  And  then,  too,  it  is 
also  said  by  the  railroad  men  that  the  same  rule  of  accounting  does  not  apply  to 
all  conditions.  But  in  answer  to  that  we  must  recognize  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  public  accounts  arises  from  the  great  diversity  in  railway 
contracts,  and  the  great  advantage  of  uniformity  of  acconnts  is  that  after  a  per- 
son has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  studying  in  detail  the  accounting  of  one  system, 
he  has  the  accounts  of  the  entire  system  in  the  United  States  at  his  disposal  and 
he  can  understand  them;  whereas  now,  there  being  no  guaranty  of  uniformity, 
a  man  can  never  tell,  even  though  he  is  acquainted  with  a  system  of  accounting, 
by  looking  at  a  total  what  that  total  means.  The  chief  advantage,  as  I  see  it,  in 
a  uniform  system  of  accounts,  properly  supervised,  is  that  every  item  in  the 
account  is  defined  by  statute  or  defined  by  an  administrative  rule  of  the  body  or 
the  office,  so  that  when  they  see  a  total  they  know,  without  going  through  all  the 
mass  of  figures,  what  that  total  means. 

Q.  Does  not  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  demand  uniformity? — 
A.  We  do;  we  demand  uniform  reporting;  and,  of  course,  the  law  gives  the  nght 
for  us  to  ask  for  special  information;  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a 
regular  established  system  of  inspectors  who  shall  see  that  the  books  of  the  rail- 
ways are  kept  in  conformity  to  the  principles  laid  down. 

(J-  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  any  bul  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  provide  for 
this  uniformity  that  you  recommend? — ^A.  I  think  not.  It  is  found  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  in  several  of  their  reports,  but  no  bill,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  been  introduced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  are  through  with  that 
subject,  whether  you  believe  the  question  of  pooling  is  as  live  a  question  to-day 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  whether  it  ha.s  not  become  an  obsolete  question? — 
A.  I  hesitate  very  greatly  to  answer  any  question  on  ixwling,  for  I  have  not  fol- 
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lowed  the  arguments  right  up  to  date.  But  if  you  will  allow  me^o  speak  gen- 
erally on  that  subject,  I  should  say  that  probably  the  present  tendency  toward 
contractual  consolidation  is  in  part  due  to  the  inability  of  the  roads  to  pool.  So 
much  would  seem  to  me  to  be  correct.  And  of  course  the  practical  conclusion 
of  that  is,  if  that  be  true,  that  Government  control  over  these  great  consolidations 
is  just  as  important  as  increased  Government  control  had  Congress  seen  wise  to 
legalize  pools.  Therefore,  if  I  was  going  to  suggest  what  the  Une  of  wide  legisla- 
tion mignt  be,  1  should  say  that  provision  ought  to  be  taken  for  special  grades  in 
the  case  of  these  great  properties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  As  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  do  you  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  reports  from  express  com- 
panies as  well  as  other  common  carriers? — A.  Yes;  you  will  find  that  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  last  seven  reports,  1  think.  Most  certainly.  The  express 
companies  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  scheme  of  reporting  as  the  railways, 
and  on  that  matter  also  I  should  say  that  the  private  companies  that  furnish  cars 
to  railroads  and  receive  from  railways  a  rental  per  mile — -those  companies  also 
ought  to  be  brought  under  the  supervision,  at  least  so  far  as  reports  are  concerned, 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  your  knowledge  are  there  many  of  these  car  trusts 
now? — ^A.  Do  yon  mdan  companies  owning  private  cars? 

Q.  Yes;  compani^  that  own  the  cars. — A.  So  far  as  private  cars  are  concerned, 
there  are  immense  numbers  of  them;  yes.  I  think  the  rental  that  is  paid  amounts 
into  the  millions  for  those  private  cars.  We  have  a  list  of  tiiem  in  the  office;  it 
is  a  long  list.  And  if  any  property  is  still,  laying  aside  and  not  used,  it  is  not 
usually  the  property  of  the  private  car  companies. 

Q.  Are  there  any  companies  now  that  have  built  cars  and  have  rented  them  to 
the  roads,  as  they  did  to  the  Erie  road  several  years  ago? — A.  You  mean  what  is 
called  the  equipment  trust  obligation? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  There  is,  but  it  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  better  roads  are 
owning  their  own  cars  or  else  they  are  renting  from  parties  outside  who  own 
them,  on  a  mileage  basis.  These  equipment  trust  obligations — a  company  took 
over  a  car  and  used  it  as  its  property,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  paid  6  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  car  and  2  per  cent  for  an  annuity,  just  like  buying  a,  sew- 
ing machine  on  the  installment  plan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  yon  have  any  views  you 
would  care  to  submit  upon  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  of  vitalizing  the  jwwers  it  was  sup- 
jwsed  to  have  had  when  it  was  first  created? — A.  Yes;  I  have  some  very  strong 
views  upon  that  matter. 

Q.  Will  you  oblige  the  Commission  with  them? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
always  foolish  to  create  a  commission  and  assign  to  it  a  certain  task  and  then  not 
give  it  the  tools  with  which  to  perform  that  task. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  case  the  Government  should  take  over  the  roads  some 
time  or  other  and  own  them,  do  you  think  the  basis  of  appraisal  that  you  have 
adopted  in  Michigan  would  be  suDstantially  correct  for  allowing  to  the  present 
owners  of  the  road  their  portions? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would,  and 
in  answering  that  statement  I  am  reminded  of  the  condition  of  the  charters  for 
all  the  French  lines  and  all  the  Belgian  lines  and  also  of  the  method  that  the 
Prussian  Government  followed  at  the  time  that  it  bought  its  roads.  In  the  char- 
ters granted  the  great  companies  in  France  there  is  this  provision:  First,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  the  road  becomes  the  property  of  the  State  by  the 
payment  for  the  rolling  stock  without  payment  for  the  right  of  way  or  the  con- 
nections; second,  that  if  before  the  expiration  of  the  charter  the  Government 
defces  to  take  over  the  roads  it  can  do  so  by  the  payment  of  an  annuity  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  charter  equal  to  the  average  net  earnings  of  the  7  years 
preceding  the  date  at  which  the  road  is  taken.  That  means,  then,  that  the  valua- 
tion of  the  French  roads  are  practically  that  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of 
them  by  the  Government  rests  upon  the  basis  of  net  earnings  of  the  road  for  the 
7  years  previous  to  the  time  that  the  operation  is  carried  through. 

Prussia  purchased  her  roads  at  the  time  of  or  shortly  after  the  p«nic  of  1878, 
when  stocks  were  down,  and  she  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  earning  capacity, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Prussian  roads.  Now,  this  scheme  is  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  those  principles.  It  rests  upon  the  fundamental  tmth  that  the  value 
of  property  is,  all  things  considered,  what  it  will  bring;  that  is,  what  income  it 
will  give.    I  see  no  other  way  of  getting  at  it  than  some  such  way  as  this. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  desire  these  to  be  returned  to  you?  Could  you 
furnish  one  and  put  it  in  the  testimony  at  the  proper  place? — A.  Yes;  I  oonld  do 
that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  In  furnishing  a  sample,  give  us  one  of  the  older 
roads  if  you  can.  The  name  of  the  road  you  gave  me  was  the  Boyne  City  and 
Southeastern  Railroad? — A.  That  is  a  State  road  that  does  not  make  report  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  happened  to  be  one  of  these  logging 
roads. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  6, 1901. 

teshhohy  of  mb.  john  w.  bsyant, 

Secretary  Steamboat  Captain*  and  Owners'  Eocchange,  New  Orleans. 

The  commission  met  at  11.08  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  John  W.  Bryant,  river  reporter  of  the  Daily  States,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange,  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  in^oduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  My 
name  is  John  W.  Bryant,  New  Orleans,  La.  I  am  the  river  reporter  of  the  New 
Orleans  Daily  States  and  secretary  of  the  Steamboat  Capt£uns  and  Owners' 
Exchange,  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  mind  the  order  in  which  you  would  like  to  discuss  the 
topics  which  you  are  aware  the  commission  would  like  to  get  information  from 
you  upon? — ^A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  introduction  first.  I  have  this 
m  mind  to  say:  It  has  been  perhaps  boastingly  asserted  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion that  while  the  traflSc  by  railroad  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  that  by  the 
river  is  correspondingly  decreasing,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  railroad 
has  already  practically  displaced  the  steamboat;  but  neither  of  these  propositions 
is  correct.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  partial  diversion  of  traffic  from  local- 
ities, while  at  other  places  there  remains  perhax>s  as  much,  and  mayb6  more, 
traffic  than  ever  before,  and  all  this  where  the  railroads  parallel  and  cross  the 
navigable  streams.  The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  supervising  inspect- 
ors shows  that  there  are  more  steam  vessels  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributar- 
ies to-day — last  year  and  the  year  previous — than  ever  before.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  loss  of  through  traffic  from  such  important  points  as  St.  Louis, 
the  Ohio  River,  Mempliis,  and  Vicksburg  to  New  Orleans.  But  why?  Not  alto- 
gether because  of  the  railroad  or  any  decided  preference  for  that  means  of  trans- 
portation, but  by  reason  of  causes  we  are  afraid  the  remedying  of  which  is  far 
removed.  Of  course  the  railroad  commands  business,  and  what  it  legitimately 
commands  has  never  yet  and  never  will  seriously  cripple  the  steamboat,  but  it  is 
its  illegitimate  methods  that  aie  hurting  the  steamlxiat,  the  only  rival  they  can 
never  hope  to  control,  the  only  investment  that  can  never  be  absorbed  or  man- 
aged by  trusts  or  syndicates.  In  face  of  a  Federal  law  intended  expressly  to  pro- 
hibitit,  the  railroad  fixes  and  maintains  unremunerative  rates  at  river  points  while 
exacting  maximum  rates  at  intermediate  points  away  from  the  river.  In  doing 
this  it  actually  makes  the  producer  at  the  interior  noncompetitive  points  pay  for 
losses  resulting  from  its  efforts  to  cripple  and  drive  out  its  river  competitor,  an 
advantage  and  a  policy  which  can  never  prevail  on  the  river  as  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual right  exists  to  build  and  operate  a  steamboat. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  illegitimate  methods,  is  it? — A.  Yes.  The  only 
remedy,  however,  for  this  injustice  being  suffered  by  a  less  favored  com- 
mnnity  of  interests  is  in  the  literal  enforcement  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law.  Not  fearing  this  law,  because  of  their  having  always 
charged  more  for  the  longer  than  the  shorter  haul,  some  of  the  steamboat  men 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  be  included  in  the  provisions  of  that  law.  pro- 
vided, of  course,  it  is  strictly  enforced  to  all  carriers  alike.  But  while  this  diver- 
sion has  in  part  served  its  unnatural  purpose,  yet  the  steamboat  survives,  and 
will  as  long  as  there  is  a  channel  in  which  to  run.  Depressed  as  it  now  may  be, 
it  is  a  factor  to  remain  always.  But  the  struggle  is  not  so  much  with  the  rail- 
road as  it  is  because  of  the  conditions  of  navigation.  There  is  a  good  and 
profitable  business  carried  by  the  railroad  which  would  go  by  the  river  instead 
were  it  not  for  the  uncertainties  and  delays  of  navigation.  The  Government  has 
contributed  liberally,  wisely,  and  properly  for  the  improvement  of  navigation. 
Without  it  the  steamboats  might  soon  vani.sh  from  the  face  of  the  waters.  The 
appropriations  have  been  honestly  and  not  wastefuUy  spent,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
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except  in  the  territory  cjovered  by  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  the  results 
have  not  been  what  the  steamboat  men  had  hoped  for  or  expected.  Look  at  the 
Ohio  River  last  year;  except  where  there  were  lock  and  dam  effects,  navigation 
on  that  important  river  was  entirely  suspended  for  a  season,  with  not  a  boat  in 
service  on  that  important  waterway.  There  is  the  Missouri  River.  The  steam- 
boat men  there  will  tell  that  they  have  been  driven  ont  of  business,  not  becanse  of 
the  railroad,  but  by  impediments  to  navigation,  unmaintained  channels,  the 
snags  and  bridge  piers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  insurance  risks  because  of  the 
too  frequent  losses  on  hulls  and  cargo.  There  is  a  river  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo. 
Let  there  be  maintained  a  channel  in  that  250  miles  of  distance,  of  9  or  even  8 
feet,  and  he  would  be  prejudiced  indeed  who  weuld  then  say  the  glory  of  the 
river  had  departed.  And  there  are  the  tributaries,  making  up,  as  they  do,  the 
bulk  of  the  trafBc  that  is  carried  on  the  greater  river.  They  become  so  difficult 
and  impossible  of  navigation  at  times  as  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  persistent;  and  it  is  not  alone  the  shoals  and  bars  which  hinder,  but 
the  greater  perils  of  the  snags,  and  of  the  faultily  planned  and  located  bridges 
that  are  allowed  to  be  placed  across  these  navigable  streams,  an  obstruction  the 
steamboat  men  think  too  indulgently  and  often  allowed,  in  view  of  the  Gk)vem- 
ment's  aid  in  behalf  of  these  very  interests  they  imperil.  This  uncertainty,  delay, 
and  danger  of  navigation  justifies  insurance  risks  all  but  prohibitive  in  effect, 
resulting  in  actual  losses  to  the  steamboats  in  service  and  the  consequent  addi- 
tional loss  of  those  in  enforced  idleness.  This  is  the  main  cause  of  whatever 
decline  there  may  be  in  the  tonnage  and  commerce  of  the  river,  the  restriction  in 
operation,  and  discouragement  of  investment. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  bridges  there  are  below  St.  Louis,  for  instance? — ^A. 
They  are  being  built  everywhere,  especially  across  the  tributary  streams,  where 
they  do  more  narm.  In  the  Ohio  River  the  piers  are  not  only  a  danger,  but  one 
bridge  in  particular  is  so  low  that  during  this  last  rise  steamboats  could  not  pass 
under  and  had  to  wait  until  the  water  fell.  I  suppose  that  the  losses  from  the 
bridges  on  the  Ohio  River — and  I  do  not  think  that  the  steamboat  men  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  proving  it — have  been  enough  on  that  river  alone  to  pay  for 
any  bridges  across  it;  and  this  not  counting  the  loss  of  life,  which  has  been  great. 

Now,  in  regard  to  statistics.  It  is  an  impossibility  almost  to  furnish  a  full 
exhibit  of  statistics  of  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  kept.  The  railroads,  of  course,  know  every 
shipment  that  goes  over  their  road.  They  have  records  sent  to  headquarters 
from  every  section;  but  the  steamboat  business  is  not  kept  up  in  that  way.  They 
have  what  are  called  "  trip  books,"  in  which  is  entered  the  up  and  down  frei^^ht 
of  each  trip,  but  further  than  that  no  record  is  kept;  so  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
at  the  statistics  on  the  Mississippi  River  except  through  some  one  who  has  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  of  going  to  every  boat,  wherever  she  may  be,  and  get- 
ting a  copy  of  the  shipments  from  these  books.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I 
was  asked  to  do  this  service  for  the  purposes  of  an  article  that  was  to  appeal-  in 
this  volume  I  have  before  me  on  the  riparian  lands  on  the  Mississippi  River,  that 
was  being  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  and  I  undertook  to  do  that  work,  but  my 
time  was  limited,  as  were  my  opportunities,  and  there  were  some  boats  I  could 
not  get  to;  so  in  making  it  up  I  left  these  boats  out  and  made  no  computations  at 
all  except  on  the  copy  I  had.  Some  13  or  15  years  ago,  while  the  river  reporter 
on  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  I  prepared  a  statement  of  the  commerce  of 
the  river  coming  into  New  Orleans  for  the  3  years  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  construction  of  the  Eads  jetties  and  for  the  8  years  after  their  completion. 
I  only  did  it  for  my  own  information.  I  had  plenty  of  time.  I  was  at  the  work 
a  whole  year,  copying  the  manifests  of  the  steamboats,  and,  in  summing  conclu- 
sions, I  found  that  about  one-third  of  the  traffic  of  the  river  had  been  diverted 
through  the  development  of  the  railroads.  I  gave  that  copy  afterwards  to  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  it  was  published  in  their  annual  report,  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  first  and,  maybe,  only  time  a  statement  of  the  kind  had  been 
published.  In  the  last  census  report  the  commissioner  stated  that  he  could  not 
get  complete  returns  of  the  commerce  on  the  waterways,  but  he  thought  that 
over  half  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  carried  on 
vessels.  Some  few  years  ago  the  railroad  interests  concerned  in  the  building  of 
a  bridge  across  the  river  just  above  New  Orleans  had  prepared,  for  their  own  use, 
statisncs  of  the  river.  Of  course,  if  there  was  any  coloring[  to  it,  it  was  in  favor 
of  the  railroad;  and  they  put  down  the  diversion  of  business  at  34  per  cent. 
Now,  I  have  in  this  book  some  statistics,  prepared  last  year.  If  the  commission 
thinks  it  of  value,  I  will  copy  it  off  before  I  leave. 

Q.  It  is  just  a  table,  is  it?— A.  Yes.  It  is  not  long.  It  is  a  showing  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  river,  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  and  their  values.    I  think  yon 
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wonid  like  to  know  that.  It  is  short.  It  is  all  condensed  here.  In  the  first  place, 
it  shows  that  in  the  system  I  am  speaking  of,  the  Lower  Mifwinsippi  River,  there 
are  6,328  miles  of  river,  of  which  5,695  miles  are  actually  uavigahle — that  is,  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf,  taking  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Now, 
in  the  Census  Report  for  this  system  the  total  tonnage  of  the  commerce  is  shown 
as  amounting  to  6,401,803  tons.  The  statistics  I  have  here  show  7,693,998  tons, 
which  is  an  increase  over  the  Census  Report  of  1890, 

Q.  For  the  same,  period? — A.  Well,  yes.  That  was  for  the  year  in  which  the 
census  was  taken,  and  mine  is  for  this  last  year.  They  both  cover  a  year's  busi- 
ness. I  found  that  189  steamboats  passed  over  the  river  in  that  time,  and  their 
net  tonnage  was  62,314  tons.  They  made  6,212  trips,  the  gross  tonnage  amount- 
ing to  1,590,004  tons,  and  the  value  of  those  vessels,  which  I  got  from  the  owners 
themselves,  was  $4,331,000.  Of  barges — that  is,  vessels  without  steam,  mostly 
towed  by  steamers — there  were  1,635,  and  they  made  8,470  trips,  and  their  value 
is  $2,003,000,  showing  a  total  of  1,824  vessels  in  the  year,  with  a  net  tonnage  of 
of  1,471,128  tons,  and  a  value  of  $6,334,000.  This  exhibit  does  not  include  the 
vessels  engaged  in  harbor  work;  it  does  not  include  ferries  across  the  river,  nor 
any  of  the  railroad  transfer  boats,  and  it  does  not  include  any  of  the  Glovemment 
stumers.  It  onl}  embraces  vessels  actually  engaged  in  commerce.  The  total 
amount  in  tons  carried  on  the  river  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  was  4,708,355  tons, 
the  value  of  which  was  $94,605,762.  The  coastwise  and  foreign  tonnage  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf  via  the  river  amounted  to  2,985,643  tons,  of  a  total  value 
of  $144,704,136,  making  a  grand  total  of  7,698,998  tons,  and  a  total  value  of 
$289,809,898.  The  principal  commodities  carried  on  the  river  were  612,242  bales 
of  cotton,  166,049  tons  of  cotton  seed,  158,664  tons  of  sugar,  and  444,539,180  feet 
of  lumber  and  logs. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  did  these  barges  carry? — A.  Leaving  out  the 
cotton,  seed,  sugar,  and  lo^s,  I  suppose  the  barges  ceirriea  about  two-thirds  of  it. 
Here  is  one  item  included  m  this  total — 66,615  tons  of  steel  rails,  or  nearly  3,500 
carloads.  This  was  carried  on  barges,  towed  all  the  way  from  Pittsburg,  2,000 
miles,  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  loaded  on  railroad  cars  to  be  distributed 
along  the  Southern  Pacific  route,  an  argument  in  itself  showing  that  transporta- 
tion under  almost  anv  condition  is  cheaper  by  water  than  by  rail,  because  if  the 
railroads  could  have  handled  it  and  eai-ned  tnat  freight  money  thejr  would  have 
done  so;  but  they  could  not  do  it  so  cheaply,  so  they  sent  it  by  the  nver. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  as  to  how  much  cheaper  the  barges  can  handle  freight 
than  by  rsul? — A.  I  can  answer  that  best  this  way:  The  rate  on  bulk  grain  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  at  this  time  is  10  cents  a  hundred.  The  rate  in 
barges,  with  all  of  the  difScnlties  and  uncertainties  and  delays  of  navigation,  is 
8^  cents.  There  is  a  line  of  barges  that  has  just  been  inaugurated  at  St.  Louis 
which  promises  a  revolution  in  the  towing  line.  They  are  whaleback  barges, 
built  of  steel.  They  are  of  lighter  draft,  and  instead  of  being  towed  abreast  by 
a  large,  heavy,  expensive  towboat,  they  are  to  be  towed  tandem  shape  by  a 
smaller,  lighter,  less  expensive  proi)eller  boat.  The  manager  of  this  new  line 
asserted  publicly  that  if  assured  of  navigation  between  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  all 
the  year,  if  there  was  not  less  than  8  feet  there,  bulk  grain  would  be  carried 
to  New  Orleans  for  2  cents  a  bushel.  Now,  the  bulk-corn  export  from  New 
Orleans  last  month  was  nearly  four  and  a  half  million  bushels.  At  the  present 
rates,  by  railroad,  the  freight  on  that  four  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  com 
would  be  $25,200.  At  the  present  rat«,  by  river,  it  would  amount  to  $15,750,  a 
saving  in  favor  of  the  river  of  $9,450.  But  with  the  reduction  to  2  cents,  which 
will  come  when  the  navigation  is  improved,  the  saving  would  then  be  $16,200, 
which  would  make  a  diflEerence  of  nearly  two-thirds  in  rates  between  river  and 
rail. 

Q.  What  are  your  return  cargoes  on  barges  upriver? — A.  The  return  cargo  is 
impoi-ts,  very  largely.  The  import  trade  at  New  Orleans  is  increasing  quite  stead- 
ily. It  also  consists  of  sugar  and  lumber,  but  largely  sugar.  We  have  2  large 
sugar  refineries  in  New  Orleans,  one  of  them  having  a  capacity  of  8,000  barrels  a 
day.    When  the  river  is  open  to  St.  Louis  sugar  is  snipped  in  quantities. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  up  and  down  rates? — A.  There  is  very  little 
'difference.  The  competition  is  so  sharp,  not  only  with  the  railroad,  but  among 
the  steamboats,  that  the  rates  are  pretty  uniform;  they  change  but  very  little. 
The  only  change  that  takes  place  in  river  rates  is  mainly  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  navigation.  When  the  river  is  low  and  there  is  trouble  in  getting  over 
shoal  places  and  time  is  lost,  they  try  to  get  a  little  more;  but  when  the  river  is 
full  the  rates  are  low. 

Here  is  a  good  evidence  of  that,  in  a  statement  made  before  Congress  by  Mr. 
McRae,  member  from  the  Camden  (Ark.)  district,  who,  in  speaking  for  the 
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improTement  of  the  Onchits  River,  said  that  when  there  is  navigation  the  rate  on 
cotton  from  Camden,  700  miles,  to  New  Orleans,  by  river,  is  $1.25  a  bale.  When 
the  river  is  down  and  boats  can  not  nin  and  it  goes  by  rail,  which  is  647.5  miles, 
it  is  $3.10  a  bale.  The  rate  on  flour  is  35  cents  a  barrel  by  steamboat,  75  cents  by 
railroad;  the  rate  on  boots  and  shoes,  all  water,  from  Boston  to  Camden,  is  79 
cents  a  hundred;  by  railroad,  $2.02  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  they  have  to  break  bulk  on  the  railroad? — A.  No; 
these  rates  are  generally  given  by  the  carload.  That  is  the  general  way  of  giving 
the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Riplet.)  Is  the  practice  of  classification  coming  into  use  on 
the  river? — A.  It  is  being  generally  adopted  by  steamboats,  because  they  must 
follow  railroad  methods,  fl  I  remember  correctly,  at  the  time  this  question  of 
the  operation  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  oeing  con- 
sidered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  the  railroads  made  the  plea  then 
for  the  nonenf orcement  of  that  section  on  the  ground  that  the  steamboats  fixed 
the  rates  and  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  river.  The  steamboats  know  now 
that  the  condition  under  that  action  has  been  altogether  changed,  for  it  is  the 
railroad  which  fi^ea  the  rate  and  the  steamboats  are  altogether  at  the  mercy  of 
the  railroad.  Conditions  have  changed  greatly,  and  for  that  reason  the  steam- 
boats must  follow  the  methods  of  business  of  the  railroads.  They  have  to  take 
the  railroad  rates,  whatever  they  are,  with  the  insnrance  differential.  Take  cot- 
ton, for  instance:  The  insurance  differential  on  cotton  is  25  cents  a  bale.  The 
railroads  have  fijced  the  rate  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  at  85  cents.  That  is 
the  present  rate,  but  it  has  been  50  cents,  and  as  low  as  80  cents.  Of  course,  the 
steamboats  could  not  meet  those  rates.  They  can  not  even  touch  it  now  at  85 
cents,  because,  having  to  allow  the  insurance  of  25  cents  a  bale,  it  leaves  the  rate 
at  60  cents  for  a  carriage  of  800  miles;  so  they  let  that  cotton  alone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  That  is  from  what  point?— A.  Memphis.  Natchez  is 
adso  a  railroad  x>oint.  The  rate  there  fixed  by  the  railroad  is  50  cents,  so  if  a 
steamboat  carries  at  that  price  and  allows  25  cents  for  insurance,  she  gets  but  25 
cents;  so  she  does  not  take  a  bale  from  there,  either.  Now,  the  difference  between 
the  railroad  and  steamboat  is  this:  All  the  way  along  the  river  there  is  no  place 
where  cotton  is  over  $1  a  bale,  and  from  that  it  goes  down  to  50  cents.  It  is  graded 
all  the  way,  but  the  railroad,  while  taking  cotton  from  Memphis  at  85  cents,  at 
points  away  from  Memphis  they  receive  anywhere  from  $1.50  up  to  $2  a  bale. 
There  is  a  point  within  1(X)  miles  of  New  Orleans,  off  from  the  river,  where  they 
get  $2  a  bale  for  cotton.  The  steamboat  in  line  with  that  point  on  the  river  car- 
ries it  for  50  cents. 

Q.  The  railroads,  then,  are  not  observing  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  that  section  was  suspended  by 
the  commission.    They  allowed  its  suspension  at  river  competitive  points. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.  )  In  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  case  originally? — A. 
Yes.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  were  the  principal  parties  to  it  at  first,  bnt  it 
has  been  extended  to  all  railroads  alike  wnere  they  are  in  competition  witii 
the  steamboats. 

Q.  What  is  proposed  in  view  of  the  late  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  practically  negativing  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law? — A.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  several  State  railroad  and  steamboat 
commissions,  notably  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  proper  reasonable  tariff  at  points  within  the  State,  why  should  the 
interstate  carrier  be  excepted  and  not  held  amenable  to  any  law?  If  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  was  intended  to  protect  and  promote  commerce,  why  should  a  car- 
rier in  an  effort  to  force  or  destroy  a  rival  at  a  competitive  point,  be  justified 
under  that  law  in  exacting  disproportionate  unreasonable  rates  all  along  the  non- 
competitive points  of  its  line?  In  other  words,  if  a  railroad  seeks  to  destroy  or 
cripple  the  steamboat,  why  not  at  its  own  cost,  instead  of  at  the  expense  of  help- 
less communities  entirely  removed  from  such  competition? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  cotton  bale  to  which  you  refer,  I  suppose,  is  the 
ordinary  cotton  bale,  and  not  the  round  bale? — A.  Yes;  the  round  bale  amounts 
to  very  little  so  far  on  the  river.  Out  of  78,000  bales  exported  from  New  Orleans 
in  1  day  recently,  there  were  only  about  4,300  round  bales. 

O.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  either  the  boats  or  the  railroad  companies 
make  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  round  bale? — A.  I  do  not  know  mnch 
about  it.  I  do  not  think  they  make  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  it,  because  they 
would  rather  handle  the  flat  cotton;  they  can  store  it  better  and  carry  more  of  it 
than  round  cotton.  I  know  that  is  the  case,  particularly  with  exports,  because 
the  steamship  men  have  said  they  don't  like  to  handle  the  round  bales;  they  cant 
put  as  much  cotton  in  a  space  as  flat  cotton ;  and  I  would  not  suppose  by  that 
that  they  would  make  any  discrimination  in  favor  of  round  cotton.  , 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ronnd  bale  contains  prartically  double  the  weight  of 
cotton  that  the  oblong  bale  does? — A.  No;  it  is  quite  the  contrary.    They  reckon 

2  round  bales  to  1  bale  of  flat  cotton. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  space  contains  double  the  weight  in  the  round 
bale  as  cotnx>ared  with  the  oblong  bale? — A.  Well,  it  takes  2  round  bales  to 
make  1  bale  of  flat  cotton.  I  suppose  it  would  not  take  so  much  space  perhaps 
as  the  flat  cotton,  but  flat  cotton  can  be  handled  better,  stored  better  on  steam- 
boats, where  the  freight  is  piled  up.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  it.  They  carry 
cotton  out  on  the  guards  10  or  12  bales  high — they  almost  hide  the  boat.  They 
could  not  do  that  with  the  round  cotton.  They  could  not  hold  it  in  mass.  It 
would  be  liable  to  tilt  and  capsize  the  cargo  into  the  river. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  facts  are  concerning  ocean-going  vessels  that  freight 
at  New  Orleans? — A.  I  know  very  little  about  that. 

.Q.  You  are  not  aware,  then,  that  they  make  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
round  bale? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  at  all.  I  only  gave  you  the  answer  that  one 
steamship  agent  in  New  Orleans  made  to  me;  that  he  would  rather  not  have 
the  round  bales,  because  they  can't  be  stored  like  the  flat  bales;  thejr  can't  take 
as  many  round  bales.  That  is,  they  can't  store  them  as  compactly  in  the  same 
En)ace  as  the  flat  bales.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  the  difference  in  size  between 
the  compressed  and  the  origfinal  bale.  They  will  iust  screw  that  in  a  solid 
mass,  almost.  They  can't  do  that  with  the  roimd  bale.  There  are  vacant  spaces 
in  between  they  can't  screw  together  at  all,  bnt  the  flat  bales  can  be  screwed 
into  a  compact  mass. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.  )  That  is  double  the  weight,  then,  is  it  not;  2  round  bales 
is  equivalent  in  weight  to  a  flat  bale? — A.  It  is  1  flat  bale  to  2  round  bales. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  a  saving  of  space  to  that  extent? — ^A.  They  can't  store  it  so 
well.  If  you  take  a  lot  of  boxes  and  pile  them  up  in  that  comer  there,  you  can 
make  a  solid  mass  of  them,  but  you  can  not  so  pile  up  barrels. 

Q.  Do  not  2  ronnd  bales  of  cotton  weigh  more  than  a  square  bale? — A.  No;  you 
have  just  the  same  weight.    It  is  generally  rated  2  round  bales  to  1  flat  bale. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  gain,  then,  in  the  movement  of  cotton  by  the  round-bale 
process? — A.  Of  course,  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  round  bale  is  that  it  is  less 
liable  to  take  fire,  less  susceptible  of  damage.  The  flat  bale  is  very  much  exposed, 
and  they  put  very  cheap  bagging  about  it,  and  not  enough  ties,  and  the  cotton  is 
more  exposed  to  fire,  damage,  and  waste. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  the  freight  rates  heretofore  been  regulated  by 
space  or  weight  on  steamboats? — A.  Well,  they  have  not  been  regulated  by 
weight,  because,  up  to  recently,  the  steamboats  carried  freight  by  package  and 
by  measurement.  If  it  was  a  oarrel  of  flour,  or  a  barrel  of  beans,  or  a  barrel  of 
potatoes,  it  was  carried  at  so  much  a  dry  barrel;  molasses,  vinegar,  whisky,  oils, 
at  so  much  a  wet  barrel,  and  boxed  goods  at  so  much  a  box.  Large  cases  and 
crates  and  casks  were  measured  and  carried  by  the  foot.  Bnt  now,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  railroad  methods,  they  are  carrying  it  all  by  weight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  there  been  any  attempts  at  regulation  of  rates  on 
the  river,  or  is  it  competition  altogether? — A.  No;  no  attempt  at  regulation,  be- 
cause it  is  simply  an  impossibility.  Take  New  Orleans,  for  instance;  there  are  30 
steamboats  that  are  owned  and  operated  out  from  New  Orleans.    There  are  only 

3  lines  there,  one  of  these  lines  owns  8  boats,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  the  other  boats.  Then  there  is  another  line  which  operates  boats  in  Red  River, 
owning  H  or  7  steamers,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do,  practically,  with  the  other 
boats.  And  there  is  another  line  which  owns  4  boats.  That  makes  3  lines  own- 
ing 13  boats.  The  other  17  are  individually  ovmed  and  operated,  with  no  con- 
nection with  the  other  lines  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  so  there  is  no  attempt 
at  regulation  there,  and  there  can  not  be.  If  all  those  boats  would  go  into  1  line, 
they  would  have  just  the  same  experience  over  again,  as  in  other  ca8e»  where 
attempts  were  made  to  control  a  trade — somebody  outside  having  a  boat  would 
think  it  a  good  place  for  him  to  get  in,  and  the  combination  would  be  off. 

Q.  No  attempts  at  combination? — A.  There  was  an  attempt  made  some  years 
ago  by  steamboat  men  to  get  all  the  steamboats  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  to 
consolidate,  but  it  was  ^ven  up.  They  could  not  get  them  to  agree  to  it  at  all — 
it  was  jnst  an  impossibility.  It  was  like  the  remark  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  the  president  of  a  great  steamboat  line,  who  went  to 
New  York  to  get  Mr.  Vanderbilt  interested  in  the  line.  He  asked  just  one  ques- 
tion: ''Do  you  own  the  track?  "  "No."  That  ended  the  negotiation.  That  is 
th^  condition.    Nobody  owns  the  river,  nor  the  trades,  and  I  suppose  never  will. 

Q.  Well,  are  any  lines  owned  by  railroads,  or  operated  by  them  or  for  them? — 
A.  No;  there  is  no  railroad  ownership  that  I  know  of.  The  only  investment  I 
know  of  the  railroads  having  made  was  in  the  purchase  of  an  interest  in  a  line  of 
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boats  out  from  St.  Louia  a  few  years  ago;  but  the  line  is  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  that  ownership  was  not  publicly  known. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.  )  That  is  one  line  of  transportation  that  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Glovemment? — ^A.  Yes;  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  surplus  of  boats  on  the  river  at  the  present 
time? — ^A.  No.  As  I  say,  there  is  too  mucji  trouble  and  loss  in  navigation  to 
encourage  investments  m  that  kind  of  property.  There  was  the  Anchor  Ldne, 
running  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans — about  the  finest  line  of  steamboats  we 
ever  had  on  the  Mississippi  River.  One  year  every  one  of  their  boats — and  they 
were  very  large  and  expensive  boats — was  idle  for  7  months.  They  did  not  tnm 
a  wheel — riot  from  want  of  patronage,  but  because  of  interrupted  navigation. 
Such  enforced  idleness  would  destroy  any  business.  There  are  a  great  many 
boats  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  more  tonnage  is  carried  on  that  river  than  all  the 
other  rivers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  together.  There  was  a  time  quite  recently 
that  there  was  not  a  single  steamboat  running  because  of  interrupted  navigation. 
There  was  5  feet  7  inches  in  the  lock  and  dam  system  of  the  river,  and  only  1  foot 
3  inches  of  water  at  other  places  In  the  river. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  there  was  a  surplus  of  boats  in  traffic  season, 
when  the  water  was  at  proper  depth? — A.  Well,  just  after  the  war,  and  for  some 
time  after,  there  was  a  surplus  of  boats;  but  there  is  not  now.  Of  course  there 
are  new  boats  building  all  the  time.  When  boats  are  lost  or  placed  out  of  serv- 
ice they  are  replaced. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  th^  cost  of  boats,  the  size,  and  insurance 
rates? — A.The  cost  of  a  boat  varies.  It  depends  a  good  deal,  in  the  first  place,  on 
the  ideas  of  the  man  building  it.  Some  men  build  Doats  more  costly  than  others, 
in  different  ways.  Then  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  trade  it  is  buUt  for.  But 
the  cost  runs  anywhere  from  $20,000  up  to  $100,000.  There  is  no  fixing  upon  any 
particular  price.    It  depends  on  conditions. 

Now,  the  insurance  tnat  steamboat  men  speak  of  as  being  so  prohibitory  in 
effect,  is  that  on  hulls,  which  runs  anywhere  from  8  to  18  per  cent.  It  is  as  high 
in  some  tributary  trades  as  18  per  cent,  and  it  is  kept  at  that  figure  for  the  reason 
that  the  navigation  is  considered  dangerous.  There  are  no  roclcs  in  hardly  any  of 
the  streams,  but  it  is  the  sna^  that  accumulate  there  all  the  time.  They  are  not 
always  removed  properly.  The  Government  appropriates  the  money  for  that 
work,  but  we  do  not  think  the  service  is  as  efliciently  rendered  as  it  might  be. 
The  trouble  is  they  generally  commence  operations  too  late.  They  wait  until  the 
river  gets  too  low,  and  oftentimes  before  much  work  can  6e  done  the  snagboats 
have  to  quit  because  of  the  low  water.  And  sometimes  the  snags  removed  are  depos- 
ited along  the  banks.  The  next  rise  picks  them  up,  and  they  get  back  into  the 
channels  and  cause  destruction.  And  then  another  element  in  the  insurance  rates 
is  the  bridges.  I  have  never  heard  a  steamboat  man  yet  object  to  bridges.  They 
know  bridges  must  be  built  across  the  rivers  and  they  do  not  oppose  them,  but 
they  do  object  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  often  built  and  located  and  made 
a  menace  to  life  and  property.  There  is  no  question  about  it  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  any  steamboat  men  who  would  willfiilly  tie  up  and  say  they  could  not  get 
by  the  piers  at  times,  unless  there  was  a  danger;  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  run  into  a  bridge  just  simply  to  prove  the  bridge  dangerous.  We  have  the 
delays  in  passing  these  bridges,  and  we  have  accidents  and  lossess,  and  we  believe 
the  Government  should  be  a  little  more  considerate  of  the  river  interests  and  less 
indulgent  of  those  of  the  railroad,  and  not  disregard  entirely  the  interest  of  navi- 
gation or  impair  it.  There  is  hardly  a  bridge  proposed  that  the  steamboat  men 
do  not  have  to  go  and  fight  for  their  interests.  And  then  they  are  put  down  as 
kickers,  as  trying  to  oppose  the  railroads  cros.'iing  the  rivers. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  fine  passenger  boats  on  the  Mississippi  River,  like  those 
before  the  war  or  just  after  the  war? — A.  Well,  the  methods  of  business  on  the 
river  have  changed.  People  who  live  on  the  river  now,  or  travel  on  the  river,  don't 
see  those  great  fine  boats  passing  as  before.  Many  think  it  is  because  there  is  no 
longer  the  business.  In  the  days  of  those  greater,  finer  steamboats,  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic  was  carried  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  there  distributed  back 
up  to  local  points  along  the  river,  but  now  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  which  goes  from 
St.  Louis  is  distributed  at  these  iwints  direct.  A  boat  now  carrying  1 ,600  to  1 .800 
tons  of  freight  will  put  out  1,200  tons  of  it  before  she  gets  to  New  Orleans,  going 
into  New  Orleans  probably  with  a  third  of  a  load.  But  the  greatest  change  is  in 
this:  The  railroads  will  carry  freight,  for  instance,  to  Memphis,  to  Vicksburg,  to 
Natchez,  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  at  each  of  those  ])laces  are  established  local  lines 
of  packets,  which  carry  the  freight  up  and  down  from  those  places,  so  that  instead 
of  the  through  traffic  as  before,  it  has  Income  largely  local.  The  traffic  is  on  the 
river  just  the  same,  but  it  has  changed  altogether  in  distribution.    Before  this 
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timo  I  Hpeak  of  there  were  none  of  these  local  packets  at  all.  Yicksburg  did  not 
operate  boats  up  and  down  the  river,  nor  did  Memphis,  except  those  running  to 
the  White  and  Arkansas  rivers.  Now,  at  Natchez  there  are  two  lines  of  steam- 
boats where  there  was  none  before.  One  line  runs  from  Natchez  np  to  Vicksburg, 
and  the  other  runs  from  Natchez  to  Bayou  Sara,  and  instead  of  the  through  boats 
handling  that  traffic  and  travel,  it  is  largely  done  by  local  boats. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Have  you  any  line  of  passengers  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans? — A.  There  are  only  two  boats  runmng  through,  but  they  lose  so 
much  time  on  their  trips  they  do  not  carry  many  passengers.  The  same  is  to  be 
said  about  the  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  boats. 

Q.  Is  the  Anchor  Line  still  in  existence? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  facilities  have  you  in  New  Orleans  there  for  the  transfer  of  grain  from 
barges  to  ocean-going  ships? — A.  Well,  we  have  them  nearly  perfect.  We  have 
2  systems  there.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Stuyvesant  wharf.  It  was  built  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  has  a  very  larg^  modem  elevator,  and  another 
is  building,  to  cost  a  million  dollars.-  The  Texas  and  Pacific  road,  across  the  river, 
nearly  opposite  the  Stuyvesant  wharf,  has  a  large  elevator,  and  is  building  an 
additional  one;  for  the  bulk  grain  business  of  New  Orleans  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  port  in  the  united  States.  In  fact  we  are  the  second  port  now 
in  import  and  exfxjrt  values.  There  is  also  a  large  elevator  at  Southport.  At 
Chalmette  there  is  a  very  large  elevator;  and  then  we  have  barges,  that  is,  hulls, 
wich  elevators — movable  elevators.  We  have  both  methods  and  they  are  very 
complete.    There  is  never  any  delay  there  at  all  in  the  transfer  of  grain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  about  the  condition  of  grain  coming  from  whaleback 
barges? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  under  the  old  barges? — A.  No.  There  has  been 
some  talk  away  from  home  of  the  grain  not  being  delivered  in  good  cofadition,  but 
that  has  been  exploded  officially  and  positively  oy  all  authorities  connected  with 
the  export  of  grain.  We  had  a  case  there  some  years  ago.  A  ship  loaded  with 
bulk  grain,  in  passing  ont  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  got  aground  and  was 
detained  there  some  time,  and  it  was  during  the  hot  weather.  It  was  thought 
then  that  that  was  about  as  good  a  test  of  the  grain's  condition  as  could  be  had. 
The  ship  had  to  return  to  be  docked  and  repaired  and  was  unloaded.  When  the 
grsAn  was  taken  out  it  was  found  in  just  the  same  sound  condition  as  when  it 
went  in.  There  is  nothing  in  that  at  all.  There  is  no  damage  to  grain  handled 
in  our  climate. 

Q.  Is  flour  carried  down  to  New  Orleans  and  shipt>ed  to  foreign  countries? — ^A. 
Yes.    Flour  exports  are  increasing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  countries,  principally,  breadstnffs  go  to  from  New 
Orleans? — ^A.  Most  everywhere. 

Q.  Have  you  any  Central  American  trade  from  there? — A.  Yes. 

O.  Where  does  the  flour  go  to,  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America? — A.  Cen- 
tral America  and  Havana  get  the  bulk  of  it.    A  good  deal  goes  to  Europe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KBajNEDY.)  Did  you  state  what  influences  determine  the  minimum 
rates — the  lowest  rates  on  the  river? — A.  That  is  the  only  rate  that  prevails  now — 
minimum  rate — and  it  is  just  as  low  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  said  that  was  forced  by  the  railroads? — A*  Yes;  that  has  been  forced  by 
the  railroads,  because  we  either  had  to  take  it  at  the  railroad  rate,  or  as  near  to 
it  as  we  could  get,  or  else  not  get  the  freight.  When  a  boat  makes  a  low  rate  to 
any  point  that  rate  affects  much  of  the  distance  that  boat  goes  over.  We  can  not 
charge  25  cents  on  a  ban-el  of  flour  to  one  point,  for  instance,  where  it  has  a  rail- 
road, and  then  get  40  or  50  cents  to  another  nonrailroad  point.  We  can  not  do  it: 
the  conditions  will  not  allow  it.  We  would  like  to  do  it.  If  we  could  do  as  a 
railroad  does,  we  would  not  then  care  if  there  was  or  was  not  an  interstate- 
commerce  law. 

Q.  Is  the  navigable  season  more  irregular  and  shorter  than  it  was  25  or  30  years 
ago? — A.  Yes;  and  we  think  that  is  due  principally  to  the  denuding  of  the  for- 
ests. Thewatiernow  comes  down  in  the  shapeof  freshets,  and  it  pa.sses  off  quicker. 
It  forms  in  less  time  and  passes  off  quicker.  And  then  another  cause  of  that  down 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  river  is  the  levee  system.  Before  the  system  was  what 
it  is  now  there  were  large  basins,  and  the  river  would  overflow  and  fill  up  all 
those  great  swamps,  and  the  water  would  lie  there  and  gradually  drain  back  into 
the  river,  and  it  would  prolong  the  rise.  But  now  that  has  all  been  leveed  either 
by  the  railroads  or  by  the  people  themselves,  and  all  that  water  is  confined  in 
the  river,  so  it  is  in  the  same  condition  in  the  lower  end  of  the  river  as  in  the 
upper  end  where  the  rises  come  from.  Our  freshets  come  mainly  from  the  Ohio 
Biver.  We  are  never  troubled  with  water  from  the.  Missouri  and  the  Upper 
Mississippi;  they  are  not  considered  by  us  at  all.    Our  floods  come  from  the  Ohio 
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River,  but  the  upper  part  of  this  river  has  been  so  filled  up  by  corporations  mak- 
ing more  building  room  that  the  river  has  become  very  narrow  and  the  water 
forms  and  runs  out  very  quickly.  Sometimes  a  big  rise  at  Pittsburg  will  last 
hardly  long  enough  to  get  out  two  runs  of  coal,  it  passes  oS  so  quickly,  while 
years  ago  before  these  changes  had  taken  place  there  would  be  water  for  one  or 
two  months. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  what  you  say  about  the  great  corporations  narrowing  the 
Upper  Ohio? — A.  That  has  been  a  subject  before  Congress  and  lea^lation  was 
enacted  to  stop  it,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  stopped.  But  they  did  take  up  a 
great  deal  from  tho  river,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  much  complaint  by  the  steam- 
boat men  because  it  was  making  the  river  too  narrow  to  handle  their  business  in. 
You  see  they  make  up  great  coal  tows  there  to  go  down  the  Mississippi  River. 
We  had  a  coal  tow  go  down  the  MissLssippi  River  some  years  ago,  made  up  of  54 
boats,  of  over  50,000  tons  of  coal.  There  must  be  room  in  which  to  handle  a  tow 
of  that  kind.  Coal  is  brought  from  Pittsburg,  2,000  miles,  down  to  New  Orleans 
for  75  cents  a  ton — that  is  about  the  highest  they  ever  get.  One  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors and  owners  of  those  tow  boats  said  that  if  assured  of  navigation,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  bridge  piers,  he  would  contract  to  deliver  coal  for  60  cents  a  ton,  and 
make  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  Does  any  coal  go  by  rail? — ^A.  No;  not  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  It 
can  be  handled  much  more  cheaply  by  boat  than  by  rail.  They  have  coal  dumps 
which  dump  from  the  mine  into  the  boats,  and  the  boats  carry  anywhere  from 
900  to  1 ,000  tons.  The  tows  are  made  up  very  quickly,  and  when  there  is  plenty 
of  water  they  go  through  rapidly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Does  that  coal  business  go  on  throughout  the  year? — A. 
No;  they  only  ship  when  there  is  a  rise  in  the  Upper  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.  The 
shipments'are  nearly  all  from  Pittsburg.  We  sometimes  run  out  of  coal  va  New 
Orleans.  Our  shipping  interests  are  increasing  so  very  greatly  and  there  are  so 
many  more  steamships  coming  there  now  than  ever  before,  that  this  last  season 
we  had  to  get  nearly  400,000  tons,  part  rail  and  part  water,  from  Alabama.  The 
Pittsburg  supply  gave  out;  there  was  not  water  enough  for  the  runs.  The  coal 
was  in  Pittsburg,  loaded  on  the  boats,  but  there  was  not  the  water  for  delivery, 
Bo  we  had  to  draw  upon  Alabama,  and  the  difference  amounted  to  nearly  400,000 
tons.  You  see  coal  consumption  has  been  very  largely  increased  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Boers.  Many  steimships  have  come  to  New  Orleans  for  horses 
and  mules,  and  they  take  all  the  coal  they  can  carry,  perhaps  4,000  or  5,000  tons 
to  a  ship — not  less  than  8,000  tons  anyhow. 

Q.  Bituminous  or  anthracite? — A.  It  is  what  we  call  soft  coal;  bituminous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Speaking  about  the  vessels  used  in  the  Boer  trade,  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  the  vessels  of  other  countries  supplanting  the  vessels  of 
ureat  Britian  in  the  trade  at  New  Orleans  as  the  result  of  transports  going  into 
that  South  African  business? — A.  The  English  vessels  have  not  been  sup- 
planted. They  have  drawn  out  that  much — from  the  foreign  trade.  It  has 
crowded  others  coming  there  that  much  more.  The  English  tonnage  is  increas- 
ing all  the  time  at  New  Orleans,  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and 
there  comes  again  the  navigation  question.  In  the  Eads  jetties,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  there  has  not  been  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  largest  steamers  that 
have  been  built  for  the  New  Orleans  trade  recently,  and  there  are  anywhere  from 
40  to  45  vessels  that  have  to  go  out  with  less  than  a  full  cargo  on  account  of  lack 
of  water.  They  go  short  sometimes  as  much  as  3,000  tons,  because  there  is  not 
enough  water  for  their  full  carrying  capacity.  Under  the  contract  which  expired 
a  few  days  ago  there  was  only  26  feet  of  water  required  at  the  jetties,  and  these 
ships  could  load  to  28,  29,  and  80  feet.  Now  we  are  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
Cong^ress  to  open  up  another  pass  and  give  35  feet  of  water;  when  that  is  done 
not  only  will  a  larger  number  of  ships  come  there,  but  the  ocean  rates  will  be 
materially  lowered, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  thought  out  what  effect  it  has  in  lowering 
the  water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river? — A.  The  jetties? 

Q.  The  depth  of  that  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river? — A.  No,  it  has  had  no 
effect  at  all,  because  there  are  three  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
effect  of  the  jetties  has  not  been  to  draw  off  the  water  any  sooner.  All  the  river 
section  below  Vicksburg  is  a  basin.  Now.  awhile  ago  I  spoke  abont  how  soon 
the  freshets  passed  out  from  the  Ohio  River.  For  8  or  4  years  I  kept  a  record  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  at  New  Orleans.  I  took  the  time  when  it  wonld  get 
even  with  the  edge  of  the  wharf  and  went  above  it  until  it  fell,  and  the  longest 
period  was  107  days  in  1894. 

Q.  The  difference  between  26  and  35  feet,  9  feet  more  of  fall,  it  seems  to  me 
would  have  an  appreciable  effect? — A.  No,  it  would  not  drain  off  the  water  from 
the  liver,  for  this  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  more  than  before^  , 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  three  bayous  there  to  the 
main  level  of  the  gnlf — pretty  near  the  same,  are  they?— A.  They  are  the  same, 
yes.  There  was  recently  a  survey  made  of  the  Southwest  Pass.  There  have  been 
5  other  surveys  by  the  Government  in  the  last  60  years,  and  20  years  ago  the  South 
Pass  was  deepened  from  0  feet  to  26  feet,  and  yet  the  observations  were  that  there 
had  been  practically  no  change  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  conditions 
were  just  about  the  same  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  60  years,  and  these  surveys 
showed  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarbub.)  Will  the  jetty  system  be  employed  for  opening  the  new 
pass? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  a  success  then? — A.  Yes,  only  the  eng^ineers  propose  to  reverse  the 
proposition.  Mr.  Eads's  proposition  was  that  the  jetties  would  be  self-maintain- 
mg;  they  would  maintain  the  channels  themselves  with  the  scour  that  they  pro- 
duced; but  he  also  used  a  dredge  as  an  auxiliary.  Now,  the  present  plan  of  the 
engineers  is  to  depend  almost  entirely  uxK)n  the  dredges  and  use  the  jetties  as  an 
auxiliary;  that  is,  they  are  going  to  deepen  the  channel  with  the  dredges  and  use 
the  jetties  mainly  as  a  porotection  to  the  channel,  which  is  open  and  exposed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  wind  blows  from  all  directions  and  sand  is  carried 
by  the  waves,  so  these  jetties  ai-e  intended  to  keep  the  sand  from  being  blown 
over  into  the  channel,  as  well  as  to  serve  their  other  legitimate  purposes. 

Q.  Has  the  draft  of  ocean-going  vessels  been  increased  very  much  since  the 
construction  of  those  jetties? — ^A.  Oh,  yes.  Why,  when  Mr.  Eads  made  his  con- 
tract with  the  Government  the  conditions  were  that  he  was  to  be  paid  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  when  he  obtained  20  feet,  so  many  at  22  feet, 
and  so  many  at  80  feet;  but  when  he  g[ot  to  26  feet  he  thought  he  had  better 
stop.  He  thought  that  depth  was  sufficient.  By  act  of  Congress  the  President 
appointed  a  special  board  of  engineers  to  examine  and  report  as  to  that,  and  in 
their  report  they  said  that  they  thought  26  feet  was  sufficient  for  all  time.  Well, 
it  did  appear  so  then,  but  it  is  entirely  insufficient  now,  because,  as  I  say,  we 
have  vessels  that  can  load  to  32  feet.  New  /ork  Harbor,  you  know,  got  an 
appropriation  lately  to  increase  the  depths  from  35  to  40  feet,  b^ause  it  is  thought 
35  feet  is  insufficient  At  the  port  of  Liverpool  some  $8,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
were  spent  on  the  dock  system,  and  they  are  now  spending  $9,000,000  more  to 
deepen  the  harbor  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  larger  vessels.  I  read  a  few  days 
a^o  that  a  contract  had  been  let  to  build  a  vessel  for  the  North  German  Lloj'd 
Line,  1,000  feet  long,  to  draw  35  feet  of  water.  At  the  time  of  the  jetties  about 
the  longest  vessel  we  had  coming  in  there  was  350  feet.  We  have  vessels  coming 
now  500  feet  long.  It  is  the  great  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels 
that  has  cheapened  transportation  so  much. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of  the  jetties? — 
A.  No;  there  has  been  no  change  made.  Eads  simply  contracted  with  the  Gov- 
ernment to  maintain  26  feet  of  water.  The  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  means  adopted.  The  pass  was  turned  over  to  him.  He  owned  the  lands  and 
the  plant,  and  the  Government  allowed  him  $100,000  a  year  for  maintenance,  and 
he  had  to  keep  up  the  depth  out  of  that  $100,000.  But  the  Government  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  work  any  more  than  to  send  an  engineer  officer  down  there  to 
make  soundings  and  report,  so  that  payments  could  be  made. 

Q.  How  are  the  new  jetties  being  constructed  and  maintained? — ^A.  The  new 
jetties  will  be  constructed  under  direction  of  the  Qovei-nment  engineers. 

Q.  Not  by  contract? — A.  The  work  will  probably  be  done  by  contract,  but 
tmder  the  Government's  supervision  and  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  character  of  the  labor 
employed  on  the  Mississippi  boats  and  the  wages  paid? — A.  Yes;  the  officers  of 
the  boat  are  all  white,  but  the  labor  is  all  negro.  There  are  very  few  white  men 
employed  as  roustabouts,  because  they  can  not  stand  the  work.  The  banks  are 
high  in  low  water  and  the  weather  is  pretty  hot,  and  it  is  just  about  the  hardest 
work  there  is  to  get  the  cargo  on  and  off  a  steamboat,  and  about  the  only  laborer 
we  find  that  can  stand  it  is  the  negro,  and  we  have  to  pay  very  high  for  it.  On 
the  upper  rivers,  where  the  traffic  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  on  the 
lower  river,  they  have  mixed  crews;  some  of  the  boats  have  half  white  and  half 
negro,  and  some  have  all  white  crews — a  very  few.  But  the  most  of  them  have  aU 
negro  crews  and  pay  anywhere  from  $30  to  $40.  But  down  with  us,  in  the  packet 
trades,  we  have  a  different  kind  of  freight  to  handle  and  we  have  higher  banks  to 
put  it  on.  The  conditions  are  different.  We  pay  anywhere  from  $40  to  $110  a 
month  for  labor.  We  call  them  roustabouts.  They  call  them  deck  hands  on  the 
upper  river  boats.  And  there  was  one  instance  where  they  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $125  a  month.  The  boats  are  only  out  from  3  to  6  days  on  a  trip,  and  they  are 
paid  at  that  rate. 
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(By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  board  furnished  in  addition  to  that? — A.  Yes. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  much  work  in  a  year  would  that  labor  have? — 
A.  "The  labor  does  not  work  st«ady;  t~hey  are  all  the  time  changing  about.  A 
boat  will  never  have  the  same  crew  any  3  trips  in  succession.  The  roustabout  is 
a  very  peculiar  individual.  He  does  not  care  about  saving  money  or  having  a 
home,  and  does  not  care  much  about  a  family;  he  has  no  moral  obligations,  hardly, 
of  any  kind.  All  he  cares  about  is  playing  craps.  When  paid  off,  out  of  a  crew 
of  80  or  40  to  50  men,  why,  perhaps  5  or  6  men  will  have  all  the  money  of  the  whole 
crew — win  it  after  they  are  paid  off.  They  are  generally  paid  just  before  they  get 
into  port,  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  will  leave  the  boat  without  a  dollar  in 
their  pockets.  They  are  very  improvident;  they  like  to  change  about  and  go  on 
one  boat  one  time  and  then  another  the  next  time,  and  maybe  the  next  time  they 
will  go  up  the  river  several  hundred  miles  into  another  trade;  so  that  they  are  all 
the  time  changing  crews.  It  is  very  seldom  they  have  the  same  men  any  2  trips 
in  succession. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  "What  is  craps? — A.  It  is  a  game  of  dice.  I  must  say  that 
while  X  have  seen  it  played  and  heard  a  great  deal  of  it  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.    They  throw  three  dice  and  call  certain  numbers. 

Q.  It  is  a  gambling  game? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  prohibited  by  law? — A.  It  is  prohibited  in  Louisiana;  like  a  good  many 
other  laws,  though,  not  very  strictly  followed.  The  steamboat  men  would  like  to 
break  it  up,  because  it  is  demoralizing.  They  would  rather  have  men  of  better 
condition,  financially  and  otherwise,  than  they  are.  But  the  steamboats  can  not 
get  along  without  them,  and  they  want  the  very  best  of  them,  because  it  is  only 
the  very  best  of  men  that  can  stand  that  kind  of  labor.  You  do  not  find  any  old 
men  or  any  weak  men  among  them;  they  are  all  strong,  vigorous  young  fellows, 
and  they  have  got  to  be  to  stand  the  work.  The  steamboat  men  would  rather  see 
fhem  better  off,  and  would  help  them  if  they  could.  The  steamboats  provide 
messrooms  to  eat  in,  and  tin  pans  and  knives  and  forks  and  cups;  but  tue  men 
would  much  rather  have  the  food  brought  out  in  a  dish  pan  and  put  on  deck  and 
take  it  in  tlieir  hands  and  eat  it.  That  satisfies  them  better.  They  do  not  care 
for  a  table  or  a  service  or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  are  places  provided  for 
them  to  sleep  in,  but  theynever  go  there,  because  they  want  tonidefrom  the  mate 
when  they  make  a  landing  and  dodge  the  work.  They  will  hide  amongst  the 
freight.  And  if  it  is  cold  weather  or  rainy  they  will  go  right  down  nndemeath 
the  Doilers  and  sleep  there  in  preference,  where  awnite  man  would  bum  up. 
That  suits  them  better  than  sleeping  quarters.  As  I  say,  they  are  very  peculiar 
individuals,  but  they  axe  the  very  best  labor  there  is,  and  we  could  not  get  along 
without  them,  and  when  they  come  high,  well,  we  take  them  just  the  same;  we 
have  got  to  have  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  conduct  that 
you  speak  about  respecting  them,  where  men  are  saving  and  acquire  property 
from  that  kind  of  labor? — A.  There  are  many  among  the  negro  population  of  New 
Orleans  who  are  saving.  Negroes  are  employed  everywhere  in  New  Orleans.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  branch  of  business  that  negroes  are  not  employed  in. 
And  there  are  many  negroes  who  own  their  own  homes,  educate  their  children, 
and  live  a  good  and  comfortable  life.  But  there  are  many  just  like  these  rousta- 
bouts. It  does  not  cost  them  anything  for  education,  because  the  white  people 
pay  for  it — furnish  the  schoolhouses — just  the  same  as  for  the  whites.  There  is 
no  difference  in  the  instruction  or  in  the  oost  of  it,  and  the  teachers  are  paid  by 
the  white  people.  They  have  to  pass  the  same  examinations  as  the  white  people 
do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  the  teachers  for  those  colored  schools  white  or 
colored? — A.  Both.  There  is  a  deal  of  trouble,  though,  to  get  colored  teachers, 
because  they  will  not  study  up  for  the  examinations.  We  try  to  get  the  best,  but 
have  to  take  an  inferior  grade  because  they  will  not  try  to  excel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  roustabouts  families? — A.  Some  of  them;  but 
they  mostly  go  to  what  we  call  barrel  houses,  where  they  sell  liquor  and  have 
dance  halls  and  crap  games,  and  where  the  commonest  kind  of  women  frequent. 
That  is  their  place.  When  a  steamboat  wants  a  crew  the  officers  often  go  to  the 
■barrel  houses  to  find  them. 

Q.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  organize  thera  into  a  union? — ^A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  have  organizations,  but  they  does  not  amount  to  much  because  they  do  not 
hold  to  them  very  well. 

Q.  Does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  rate  of  wages — the  union? — ^A.  It 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  The  negrf)es  stand  together  very  well,  though, 
without  these  organizations.  When  a  steamboat  is  ready  to  ship  a  crew  the  mate 
has  shipping  tickets,  and  he  goes  out  to  the  end  of  the  stage  ana  some  negro  wHl 
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ask,  "What  are  yon  paying?"  "  Fifty  dollars."  "Well,  if  they  have  made  up  their 
mind  that  they  want  $60,  some  of  them  call  ont  $60  and  they  will  all  say  $60,  and 
will  not  ship  unless  it  is  promised.  While  they  may  have  their  organizations, 
they  do  not  amoant  to  as  mnch  as  their  combinations  right  on  the  spot.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  prearrange  them  or  not,  but  they  are  in  effect  just  the  same, 
and  that  is  the  way  they  do  it.  But  their  labor  unions  have  given  the  steamboats 
little  trouble.  There  is  very  little  clash  between  the  steamboats  and  the  negroes. 
The  steamboats,  of  course,  have  to  pay  such  high  wages  at  times,  and  think  they 
are  being  imposed  on,  but  they  pay. 

Q.  Have  the  Italians  taken  to  that  work? — ^A.  We  did  try  them.  Two  boats 
iiired  Italians,  but  had  to  give  them  up.  The  Italian  is  a  peculiar  laborer  also. 
The  Italians  could  not  understand  English.  They  had  an  interpreter  through 
whom  the  mate  gave  the  orders,  and  they  were  liable  to  pick  up  any  package  on 
the  boat  and  run  ashore  with  it  whether  it  belonged  there  or  not,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  that  account.  And  they  were  not  strong  enough.  They 
are  small  men,  not  equal  to  the  work,  and  after  2  or  8  trips  they  were  discharged, 
and  the  steamboats  went  back  to  negro  roustabouts  and  paid  higher  wages.  Tuey 
had  paid  the  Italians  $60 — $2  a  day — and  board.  Had  they  proved  good  labor  I 
suppose  they  would  have  been  hired  altogether,  but  they  would  not  answer. 
There  were  only  2  boats  hiring  the  Italians. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqurar.)  In  the  general  stevedore  work  on  the  docks  in  New 
Orleans  do  you  use  Italians? — A.  No;  there  is  very  little  of  Italian  labor  except  on 
the  fmit  cMps.  That  is  altogether  Italian  labor.  The  Italian  contractor  unloads 
fmit  vessels,  and  he  employs  none  but  Italian  labor.  The  other  labor  has  been, 
up  to  recently,  mostly  white,  but  now  the  negi-o  is  making  inroads  into  that 
employment.  They  work  cheaper  and  are  gradually  displacing  the  white  steve- 
dores. Still  there  is  a  large  number  of  wlute  men  employed  in  loading  cotton 
and  unloading  the  cargoes.  But  that  is  altogether  different  labor  there  from  what 
we  have  on  the  river.  That  is  steady  labor;  they  work  in  the  same  gangs;  they 
do  not  change  at  all;  they  form  a  very  close  corporation. 

Q.  What  view  have  your  commercial  men  in  New  Orleans  taken  of  the  opening 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal? — ^A.  We  think  New  Orleans  will  be  helped  immediately 
and  more  largely  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  so  we  are  very  anxious 
for  its  construction. 

Q.  What  preparations  have  you  for  building  boats  at  New  Orleans?— A.  The 
Navy  is  establishing  a  large  dock  there.  That  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
shipyard.  _W_e  have  built  vessels  there  from  time  to  time  in  all  these  years,  occa- 
sionally building  a  steamboat,  but  there  has  not  been  much  encouragement  for 
that  kind  of  work,  because  it  seems  that  they  can  build  better  on  the  Ohio  River 
than  anywhere  else.  I  do  not  know  exactly  why,  but  it  is  so.  They  hardly  ever 
build  a  steamboat  in  New  Orleans;  generally  go  to  the  Ohio  River  for  it. 

Q.  Where  are  all  your  Mississippi  and  Missouri  boats  usually  built? — A.  They 
are  built,  almost  all  of  them,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Shipyards  have  been  established 
there  ever  since  the  first  steamboat  was  built.  We  occasonally  build  little  boats 
along  on  the  tributaries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  a  fruit  trust  at  New  Orleans  that  sends  fmit 
by  boats  to  different  ports? — A.  Yes;  some  people  call  it  a  trust.  It  is  a  company 
called  the  United  Fruit  Company;  came  there  in  the  last  year  and  bought  ont  all 
the  other  companies  in  New  Orleans  and  put  them  under  this  one  management. 
There  were  a  number  of  companies  there.  I  think  there  were  13  different  com- 
panies, all  operating  independently  of  each  other  and  all  owning  vessels;  but  now 
they  are  all  consolidated.  Men  that  were  most  largely  concerned  in  those  com- 
panies seem  to  h6  ont  of  them  altogether.  They  are  engaged  in  other  business; 
they  do  not  import  fmit;  they  do  not  own  any  steamships. 

(^.  Does  this  trust  control  the  banana  and  other  foreign  fruit  trade  of  the 
United  States?— A.  They  control  all  that  trade  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  And  really  aU  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  too?— A.  I  do  not  know  so 
mach  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  They  not  only  raise  the  fruit  but  transport  it — that 
is,  they  own  the  steamships?- A.  Yes;  they  have  bought  fruit  plantations  on  the 
other  side.    They  own  the  product  and  the  ships  that  carry  it. 

Q.  Do  they  ship  directly  themselves  to  interior  points  in  the  United  States? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  cars? — A.  No;  they  do  not  own  cars;  they  deal  directly  with 
the  railroads. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rates? — A.  No. 

Q.  Whether  they  get  special  rates? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  There  are  a  railroads 
engaged  in  the  fruit  business,  the  Northeastern,  which  owns  a  fruit  wharf;  the 
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Louisville  and  Nashville,  and  the  Illinois  Central  have  their  froit  wharveB.  They 
all  handle  fruit  rapidly  and  economically  in  New  Orleans.  A  ship  comes  in  there 
at  any  time,  and  whetner  it  is  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  9  o'clock  at  night,  she 
is  unloaded  at  once  and  within  a  few  hours  the  fruit  is  all  on  its  way  from  New 
Orleans;  it  never  lies  there  at  all.  The  ripe  fruit  that  will  not  bear  transporta- 
tion is  sold  In  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqohar.)  Has  this  combination  raised  prices  to  the  consnmer? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that;  they  claim  they  have  not.  I  believe  they  claim 
that  the  object  was  to  lessen  expenses  and  make  their  profit  therefrom. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  complaint  against  the  prices  then? — A.  No;  not  by  small 
dealers,  because  they  buy  bananas  at  retail  just  as  cheap  now  as  the^  did  before.* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  regular  line  of  vessels  plying  between 
New  Orleans  and  foreign  ports? — A.  That  are  owned  in  New  Orleans? 

Q.  No. — A.  They  are  all  foreign  lines. 

Q.  To  what  ports? — A.  To  every  port  in  the  world.  We  have  14  different  lines 
of  steamships  that  come  to  New  Orleans,  regularly  consigned  to  agents,  all  the 
year  round — every  trip  they  make.  Two  of  the  lines  which  are  located  in  New 
Orleans  are  the  two  largest  lines  owned  in  America — the  Ley  land- West  India  Line 
and  the  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.)  Is  that  the  same  Leyland  line  which  runs  from 
Boston? — ^A.  And  New  York;  yea.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  steani- 
ship  traffic.  We  ship  to  Cuba,  but  those  shipments  are  carried  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Line,  an  American-owned  line.  There  are  no  foreign  steamers  engaged, 
of  course,  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Yon  have  tramp  steamers,  I  suppose,  caU  at  your 
port? — A.  Yes;  and  they  come  consigned  to  the  reg^nlar  agents  of  the  lines  to 
which  they  belong. 

Q.  Of  course  they  do  not  mn  regularly? — ^A.  No;  they  may  make  a  few  trips, 
but  they  go  everywhere.  They  are  liable  to  come  from  Belfast  to  New  Orleans, 
and  then  maybe  from  New  Orleans  to  South  America,  and  then  from  South 
America  to  New  York,  maybe  from  New  York  to  Australia.  There  is  no  telling 
where  they  go. 

Q.  You  have  no  American  line? — A.  No;  not  in  the  foreign  business.  There 
are  American  lines,  but  they  are  in  the  coastwise  trade,  like  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  these  fruit  lines;  and  then  the  New  York  Cromwell  Line.  We  have,  I  sup- 
pose, not  less  than  1.400  steamships  coming  to  New  Orleans  in  a  year. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago  about  having  no  river  statistics.  Would 
you  advise  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  taking  up  that  feature  and 
compiling  statistics  of  the  river  trade? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mighty  good 
thing  for  the  river-  interests  if  it  were  done,  because  there  is  a  gi-owing  impression 
that  the  trafSc  on  the  river  is  leaving  it,  that  the  rivers  are  hardly  worth  improv- 
ing any  more;  and  if  they  were  to  get  up  these  statistics,  then,  and  only  by  that 
means,  would  it  be  known  just  how  much  commerce  there  is  on  the  nver.  Its 
value  and  the  extent  of  it  is  not  known.  There  are  no  full  statistics  furnished  to 
Congress.  The  United  States  engineers  who  are  assigned  to  different  districts 
make  an  attempt  every  year  to  gather  this  information.  They  send  out  blanks  to 
different  steamboat  lines  and  to  the  different  owners  of  steamboats,  and  where 
the  owners  manifest  a  proper  interest  in  it  they  fill  out  those  blanks  and  send 
them  back,  showing  the  number  of  trips  made,  where  to,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  and  tons  carried,  the  draft  of  their  boais,  and  the  size.  But  there  are 
a  good  many  of  those  blanks  that  are  never  returned;  they  do  not  always  reach 
them,  because  maybe  the  boat  has  left  her  former  trade  and  gone  elsewhere.  So 
that  the  engineers  ti-y  to  get  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  commerce  of  the  river:  and 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so,  because  it  is  the  information  mainly  upon  which 
they  recommend  improvements  to  Congress.  These  are  about  the  only  statistics 
that  are  gotten  up.  and  they  are  incomplete.  The  commissioner  of  the  census  in 
his  report  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  full  returns  of  the  traffic  on  the 
river,  out  he  guessed  that  over  50  per  cent  of  it  was  by  water.  And  that  is  the 
way  with  this  effort  of  my  own.  I  spent  about  3  months  on  this  work  where  I 
should  have  taken  4  or  5  months,  in  order  to  go  to  every  steamboat  and  get  the 
information  from  her  books. 

Q.  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  Government  to  gather  the  statistics  than 
for  a  private  individual? — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  would. 

Q.  They  would  respond  to  it  better? — A.  They  would  respond  to  it  because  they 
would  like  to  have  it  known;  yes.  They  would  think  it  to  their  disadvantage  to 
have  it  believed  that  the  stoamboat  is  not  to  be  considered  any  more.  They  did 
not  refuse  to  give  information  to  the  census  commissioner  about  their  traffic  and 
their  earnings  and  their  profits  and  everything  of  that  kind.  All  that  information 
would  be  given  again. 
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Q.  Are  the  vessels  doing  the  foreign  trade  fast  vessels? — ^A.  No,  they  are  not 
fast  like  the  New  York  vessels,  because  they  do  more  freight  business.  There  is 
a  passenger  travel  from  New  Orleans,  on  these  foreign  steamers,  to  Europe,  but 
it  18  only  with  two  or  three  lines.  The  others  do  not  care  about  passengper  travel 
at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  speed  of  the  freight  veaaels? — A.  I  think  it  takes  them 
anywhere  from  14  to  18  days  to  cross  the  ocean. 

Q.  How  many  knots;  or  do  you  go  by  days? — A.  I  supjiose  anywhere  from  10  to 
14  knots;  but  they  care  more  for  the  freight;  they  do  not  solicit  passengers  at  all. 
Now,  these  great  ocean  steamers,  for  instance,  like  the  Deutschland,  do  not  care 
for  freight;  would  rather  carry  fuel.  Her  passage  receipts  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  $SJ40,000  on  a  trip.  This  great  1,000-foot  vessel  they  are  building,  the 
owners  declare,  will  carry  but  litue  freight.  They  are  making  her  an  exclu- 
sively passenger  vessel,  because  there  is  so  much  more  money  m  the  passenger 
trafBc. 

Q.  Where  does  that  vessel  trade? — A.  From  New  York  to  Hamburg. 

Q.  That  would  not  apply  to  any  of  the  vessels  that  trade  at  New  Orleans? — A. 
No,  because  there  is  very  little  passenger  traffic  out  of  New  Orleans,  except  the 
Cromwell  line  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  They  do  a  very  large 
passenger  business.  There  are  many  of  our  people  who  like  this  voyage  across 
the  Gulf,  and  those  vessels  always  go  crowded  in  the  summer  season.  Now,  we 
have  another  line  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  owned  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  which  is  exclusively  freight.  The  Cromwell  line  is  passen- 
ger and  freight.    They  have  very  fine  vessels  and  do  a  large  business. 

Q.  Is  New  Orleans  interested  in  the  subsidy  bill? — A.  There  is  a  division  of 
sentiment  there,  but  I  believe  the  large  majority  are  opposed  to  that  bOl. 

Q.  On  what  gpround? — A.  On  general  opposition  to  the  Government  giving 
subsidies.  There  were  a  great  many  people  who  thought  it  was  a  mistake  of  the 
Government  when  they  gave  sugar  bounty.  It  proved  to  be  a  mistake  after- 
wards. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  believed  there  that  the  subsidy  as  proposed  to  be  applied  would 
not  benefit  New  Orleans  traffic? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  traffic  would  be  benefited 
very  much  in  that  way.  We  are  doing  a  very  great  business  now  and  it  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  as  I  say.  Our  exiwrts  and  imports  last  year  increased  nearly 
125,000,000.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to  see  American  shipping  and  American- 
owned  vessels;  we  would  have  a  pride  in  them:  but  we  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
that  it  is  going  to  be  accomplished  in  the  hill  now  under  consideration.  Some 
of  us  think  that  may  be  a  tew  lines  would  get  the  benefit  out  of  it  and  others 
would  not  get  anything.  We  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hill,  the  president  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  he  made  public  in  Chicago,  and  he  is  a 
steamship  owner  himself.  He  says  that  a  few  vessels  will  get  the  benefit  of  that 
snbsidy  bill,  but  the'  large  majority  of  them  will  not  get  any  benefit  from  it 
whatever. 

Q.  If  it  were  believed  that  most  of  the  freight  carriers  across  the  Atlantic,  trad- 
ing at  New  Orleans,  would  get  a  proper  share  of  the  benefit  of  that,  would  that  be 
likely  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  people  there  concerning  the  subsidy  bill? — A. 
nearly  all  of  the  vessels  crossing  the  ocean  now  are  foreign  owned;  there  are  few 
American  vessels.  There  may  be  a  ship  here  and  there,  but  there  is  no  foreign 
American  line  of  steamships  in  New  Orleans.  Of  course  if  that  was  changed 
under  this  bill  and  they  became  all  American-owned  ships,  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  would  feel  a  great  gratification  in  it.  They  are  patriotic  people  there  like 
they  are  everywhere  else,  but  perhaps  they  are  not  as  enthusiastic  or  as  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  a  ship-subsidy  bill  as  insome  other  sections. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  an  ambition  to  become  owners  of  ocean-going  ves- 
sels to  any  great  extent? — A.  They  would  like  to  see  all  these  vessels  American 
owned,  yes;  they  would  rather  have  that  commerce  carried  under  an  American 
than  under  a  foreign  flag,  but  they  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  accomplished  under 
this  measure;  there  is  some  doubt  about  it.  There  are  others  quite  active  in  sup- 
TOrting  it.  however.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  steamship  agents.  Captain 
Miller,  who  has  been  in  New  Orleans  many  years,  was  president  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  very  active  in  his  support  of  the 
ship  subsidy.  There  are  others  not  taking  part  in  it.  Some  of  our  commercial 
exchanges  nave  indorsed  it;  others  have  taken  no  action  at  all.  There  has  been 
no  general  concerted  effort  made  to  get  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  on  that  measure,  so  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  would 
recommend.  They  might  be  found  largely  in  favor  of  it  if  an  effort  were  made 
to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  people.  But  we  talk  very  little  about  it  there 
because  we  are  going  on  well  with  what  we  have. 
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Q.  You  hardly  feel  the  need  of  it  so  far  as  your  traffic  is  concerned? — ^A.  We 
do  not  think  it  would  maiie  any  difference  in  the  traffic.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
make  freights  any  cheaper,  because  they  are  cheap  now.  The  only  thing  that 
would  make  cheaper  freights  out  of  New  Orleans  would  be  more  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.    We  do  not  think  the  subsidy  would  make  them  any  cheaper. 

(j.  There  is  never  any  objection  on  the  part  of  any  of  your  people  to  liberal 
Government  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi,  I  suppose? — 
A.  No.  As  I  said  before,  we  would  not  object  to  the  ship-subsidy  bill  if  it  would 
bring  the  benefits  that  it  is  claimed  it  will.  We  do  not  object  because  we  want 
all  the  money  for  other  purposes. 

Q.  Where  do  these  foreign  vessels  tonching  at  New  Orleans  get  their  crews? — 
A.  They  bring  them;  they  are  foreign  crews.  We  ha  re  a  law  in  Louisiana  which 
prohibits  the  employment  of  crews  in  the  ports.  Their  crews  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  loading  and  unloading.    That  is  done  by  home  labor  altogether. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Brtant.  On  behalf  of  the  commission,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
attendance  and  your  very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  transportation  on 
the  Mississippi  River. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington.  D.  C.  Fdrruary  8, 1901. 
TESTIMOHT  OF  KS.  WILLIAM  FEHJE, 

Secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's  Union. 

The  comnfission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.04  p.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding. 
At  3.23  p.  m.  Mr.  William  Penje,  of  Chicago,  111.,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Seamen's 
Union,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Yon  will  give  your  name  and  home  address  and  offi- 
cial position  in  the  Seamen's  Union. — A.  William  Penje;  secretary  of  the  Lake 
Seamen's  Union;  133  North  Desplaines  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Q.  Yours  is  an  organization  confined  to  sailors  on  the  lakes,  is  it? — A.  Yes;  and 
seamen  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  How  large  a  union  is  it?— A.  It  numbers  about  8,000. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  seameson  the  lakes  are  in  your  union? — A.  There  is 
more  than  a  third .  I  should  think.  I  think  there  are  about  8,000  on  the  lakes,  and 
we  have  about  3,000  in  the  organization. 

Q.  How  many  local  unions  are  there? — A.  There  are  at  present  in  the  winter 
time  just  four.    During  the  summer  we  establish  more. 

Q.  Where  are  those  local  unions? — ^A.  All  around  the  chain  of  lakes  and  going 
up  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan — Racine.  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc, 
Ashland,  Duluth,  Tonawanda,  Erie,  Ashtabula,  and  Toledo.  The  four  winter 
anions  are  in  Milwaukee,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

CJ.  What  becomes  of  the  other  unions  in  the  winter  time;  do  they  ^  out  of 
existence? — A.  The  offices  are  simply  closed  up  and  the  men  generally  disappear. 
They  go  to  other  work  through  the  winter.  In  those  cases,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
seamen  look  out  for  other  employment  and  leave  those  ports  during  the  winter, 
but  they  come  back  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  occasion  really  to  keep  those  offices 
and  places  open. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  cards  in  the  union — working  cards? — A.  No;  we  have  no  work- 
ing cards.    We  just  have  official  receipts  for  dues  paid. 

Q.  So  that  when  they  come  back  to  those  places  again  they  come  into  the  union 
without  any  difficulty? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  pay  their  dues  during  the  winter  just 
the  same.  A  good  many  of  them  pay  them  up  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  send  their  money  by  mail  through  the  winter.  Some  pay  up  in  the 
spring. 

Q.  Have  you  any  benefit  features  connected  with  your  union? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  a  death  benefit  and  a  shipwreck  benefit. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  those? — A.  The  death  benefit  is  payable  to  a  6  months' 
member  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  shipwreck  benefit  is  paid 
to  a  member  who  has  been  shipv^ecked,  and  is  $30.    The  death  benefit  is  $75. 

Q.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  the  amount  of  dues  in  the  local? — A.  They  are  50  cents  a 
month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  initiation  fee? — ^A.  The  initiation  fee  now 
is  $3. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
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are  connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  the  International 
Seamen's  Union. 

Q.  The  International  Seamen's  Union,  is  that  an  organization  composed  of  lake 
seamen  or  does  it  take  in  ocean  seamen? — A.  It  is  composed  of  seamen  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  and  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  Does  your  local  union  pay  a  per  capita  tax  to  that  organization? — A.  The 
Lake  Seamen's  Union  pays  a  per  capita  tax. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  tax  is  that?— A.  That  is  8  cents  per  month  per  member. 

Q.  Out  of  the  50  cents  dues?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  strike  fund? — A.  No;  we  have  just  one  general  treasury  for  all 
purposes.  Onr  association  has  only  one  treasury,  and  it  is  situated  in  Chicago,  its 
headcjuarters.    There  is  only  one  treasury  for  all  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  anion  fix  scales  of  wages? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  conjunction  with  the  employers? — A.  We  have  up  to  the  present  not  been 
recognized  by  the  employers  in  general,  although  for  years  we  had  oeen  recognized 
by  the  schooner  owners,  but  not  as  an  organization — as  individual  vessel  owners. 
"The  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  which  la  really  the  organization  of  the  vessel 
owners  on  the  lakes,  has  never  recognized  us. 

Q.  Then  they  fix  the  wages,  and  your  union  has  no  voice  in  naming  the  wages? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  any  influence  in A.  (Interrupting.)  Oh,  it  has  undoubtedly  some 

influence. 

Q.  In  fixing  wages,  I  mean. — A.  In  fixing  wages.  If  they  fixed  the  wages  too 
low,  the  men  probably  would  not  sail  for  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  by  way  of  comparison  of  the  skill  of  the  sailor  on 
the  lakes  at  the  present  time  with  10  years  ago? — A.  The  men  are  not  nearly  of 
the  same  skill  that  they  were  10  years  ago.  The  class  of  men  that  sailed  10  years 
(u^  have  left  the  lakes  and  quit  sailing  for  other  different  occupations,  not  being 
able  to  get  married  and  support  a  family.  They  generally  go  into  some  other 
calling — such,  for  instance,  as  bridge  building  or  architectural  iron  work,  or 
become  ^pmen  on  street  raUroads.  Others  again  have  gone  to  farming;  some 
do  painting. 

Q.  Does  this  class  of  skill  leave  the  lakes  because  these  industries,  like  struc- 
tural ironwork,  are  something  of  recent  origin,  or  is  it  on  account  of  harder  con- 
ditions on  the  lakes? — A.  Partly  on  account  of  harder  conditions  on  the  lakes, 
partly  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  steamboats,  and  parily  because  of  wages 
going  down. 

Q.  Yon  have  in  mind  then  the  men  on  the  sailing  vessels  that  you  are  speaking 
about? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  the  skilled  men — the  skilled  seamen. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  seamen  on  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes 
to-day? — A.  They  started  out  at  $1.50  last  spring  and  wound  up  with  |3.75. 
Those  wages  the  Seamen's  Union  has  control  of,  and  the  vessel  owners  have  abso- 
lutely no  say  in  that.  The  seamen  hold  their  meetings  and  pass  resolutions  to 
raise  the  wages,  dating  back  from  a  certain  date,  and  those  vessels  that  could 
not  pay  them,  of  course,  would  not  get  any  men  as  a  general  thing.  The  men 
would  keep  in  employment,  and  the  wages  would  take  effect  all  right  as  a  general 
thing. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  rates  of  wages  of  10  years  ago? — A.  Yes.  The 
wages  10  years  ago  were  somewhat  better;  say  in  the  year  1890,  the  wages  wound 
up  at  $4.50  a  day  in  the  fall. 

Q.  What  were  they  4  years  ago  or  5  years  ago? — A.  Five  years  ago — in  1895— 
they  wound  up  at  $2.50  or  $2  a  day — about  that. 

Q.  Better  wages  than  those  of  to-day? — A.  No;  abont  the  same. 

Q.  About  the  same? — A.  At  the  close  of  navigation  they  were  earning  those 
wages,  starting  out' in  the  spring  with  $1.50.  The  wages  at  the  close  of  naviga- 
tion were  $3  and  $2.50. 

Q.  Do  not  good  times  and  hard  times  have  any  influence  in  the  pay  of  seamen 
on  the  lakes? — A.  Oh,  yes.  For  instance,  a  year  ago  last  fall  the  wages  in  schoon- 
ers on  Lake  Michigan  were  $3  a  day.  There  was  practically  half  a  dollar  a  day 
paid  more  for  that  season  than  this  one,  being  a  very  good  season  for  light  vessels- 
schooners. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  abont  the  nationality  of  the  men  employed  on 
our  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes? — A.  The  majority  of  the  men  employed  on  the 
sailing  vessels  are  Scandinavians. 

Q.  About  what  percentage  of  them  are  Scandinavians? — A.  Of  those  employed 
on  the  schooners — about  60  per  cent. 

Q.  What  are  the  others? — A.  They  are  divided  up  into  other  nationalities — some 
Americans,  Home  Irish,  some  EngliKh,  and  some  German. 
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About  what  percentage  were  Americans? — A.  I  should  say  about  10  per  cent. 
Can  you  say  why  there  was  such  a  large  percentage  of  Scandinavians  and 
other  foreigners  and  such  a  small  percentage  of  Americans  in  the  trade  on  the 
lakes? — A.  That  is  due  a  great  deal  to  the  hardships.  The  ScandinaTian  rstce,  as  a 
general  thing,  take  to  the  water.  Most  all  Scandinavians  are  seamen  and  are  used 
to  the  sea,  more  or  less.  Scandinavia  is  not  an  agricultural  country,  but  a  fishing 
and  sailing  country,  and  they  are  a  hardy  lot  of  people.  The  work  on  the  sailing 
vessels  being  of  the  hardest  kind,  why  they  were  most  adapted  to  it,  and  stayed 
with  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  nationalities  did. 

Q.  Had  they  come  to  America  purposely  to  go  into  the  seafaring  business? — A. 
Yes.  Many  of  them  heard  of  the  wages  paid  on  our  lakes  in  these  good  years  and, 
of  course,  they  would  come  over.  The  larger  portion,  of  course,  came  over  in  the 
Scandinavian  vessels  to  the  United  States  and  left  them  for  some  reason  or  other 
and  drifted  up  to  the  lakes.  The  vessel  owners  always  have  agents  down  on  salt 
water,  and  in  that  way  induce  a  number  to  come  up  to  the  lakes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  that  nationality  go  into  the  United  States  Navy? — A.  Yes;  quite 
a  number. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  paid  by  the  Gtovemment  and  the  conditions  in  the  Navy 
attractive  to  them? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  present  number  on  the  lakes  compare  with  10  years  ago? — A. 
There  were  a  good  many  more  then  according  to  the  tonnage  than  there  are  now. 
The  tonnage  was  different.  There  are  a  good  many  more  seamen  employed  on 
the  lakes  now,  but  the  diflference  of  10  years  ago  and  to-day  is  principally  in  the 
skill  of  the  men  employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  You  mean  the  difference  between  the  sail  and  the 
steam  tonnage? — A.  I  mean  that  the  tonnage  on  the  lakes  has  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  10  years,  but  the  manning  of  that  tonnage  has  decreased.  There 
is  not  an  equal  number  of  seamen  employed  now  in  any  capacity  on  the  lakes  that 
there  was  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  on  account  of  the  steam  vessels  coming  in? — A. 
Yes;  that  has  shortened  down  the  crews  in  every  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  desire  to  speak  about  the  manner  of  employment  of  the  men  in  the 
sailing  vessels  on  the  lake? — A.  Yes.  In  the  old  line  schooners  there  was  never 
any  signing  of  articles.  Captain  and  men  met.  and  they  would  engage  for  the 
going  wages  for  a  certain  trip,  come  back,  get  their  pay,  and  leave  the  vessel.  On 
the  steamers  of  to-day  the  men  are  hired  by  the  month,  subject,  of  course,  to  dis- 
charge at  any  time. 

Q.  About  how  many  months'  employment  in  the  year  will  the  sailors  have — 
seamen,  a.s  you  call  them? — A.  Between  7  and  8  months. 

Q.  How  much  money  can  a  seaman  make  during  that  time? — ^A.  That  depends 
on  what  capacity  he  would  be  in.  There  are  different  capacities.  In  manning  a 
schooner  he  would  make  about  8300  for  the  season. 

Q.  You  might  speak  of  all  the  different  capacities  and  the  wages. — A.  The 
wages  on  the  lakes  last  summer  were  for  wheelsmen  and  watchmen  $45  per  month. 
That  was  an  increase  of  about  $10  over  the  previous  year.  The  wages  of  the  deck 
hand  have  increased  from  an  average  of  $15  to  an  average  of  about  $30  per 
month.  The  deck  hand  has  really  taken  the  place  of  the  sailor,  and  the  wheels- 
men and  watchmen  are  really  petty  ofiBcers.  Cfomparing  the  deck  hand's  condition 
with  the  sailor's  of  10  years  ago  it  has  retrograded  tremendously.  A  self- 
respecting  person  would  not  make  a  passage,  or  a  self-respecting  sailor  would 
not  under  any  conssideration  make  a  passage  as  a  deck  hand  on  one  of  these 
steamers  of  to-day.  They  are  so  abused,  they  are  used  so  hard,  and  their  wages 
are  so  low  that  it  is  only  the  worst  class  of  people,  that  are  hard  up  and  stranded 
in  seaports,  that  take  those  places.  That  is  the  man  that  is  really  taking  the 
place  of  the  sailor  of  10  years  ago.  He  is  not  skilled.  He  may  be  a  shoemaker 
or  a  tailor,  or  any  other  sort  of  tradesman;  so  long  as  he  is  stranded  in  a  seaport 
and  nearly  starved  he  is  plenty  good  enoiigh.  They  would  take  him  aboard, 
work  him  all  kinds  of  hours,  and  at  an  average  rate  of  $15  or  $20  a  month  by  the 
season.  Of  cour.se  they  never-stay  at  it,  they  simply  go  and  hire  out  to  the  boat, 
and  when  they  find  the  conditions  there — they  are  even  too  hard  for  them,  and 
they  generally  get  off  at  the  next  place.  They  strike,  forfeiting  their  wages  in 
most  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  any  of  the  members  of  your  union  employed  on 
these  steam  vessels? — A.  Yes,  quite  a  number;  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
wheelmen  and  watchmen. 

Q.  Any  dec^k  hands?— A.  Deck  hands,  we  usually  do  not  take  in.  In  some 
places  the  conditions  of  deck  hands  are  better  than  this.  For  instance,  on  the 
line  boats — the  Western  Line,  the  Erie  Line,  and  the  Anchor  Line.    As  a  (general 
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thing  in  many  instances  they  go  to  the  poorhouse  in  Buffalo  and  get  their  crews, 
fill  their  crews  of  deck  hands  out  of  those  places.  If  they  can  bring  them  back  to 
Buffalo,  in  most  cases  they  are  so  broken  up  by  hard  usuage  that  they  hare  to  go 
back  to  che  poorhouse.  They  make  a  trip  a  week,  and  at  $30  a  month  of  course 
they  could  not  have  much  money. 

Q.  Most  of  the  members  of  your  union  are  employed,  I  understand,  on  the  sail- 
ing vessels?— A.  No;  the  majority  is  employed  on  steamers,  as  wheelsmen  and 
watchmen. 

Q.  Are  you  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  organize  these  deck  hands? — A.  No;  we 
do  not  try  very  hard  to  organize  these  men,  though  at  the  same  time  we  see  it  is 
the  only  way  to  better  their  condition  and  lift  them  up.  There  is  no  help  from 
legislation;  organization  is  the  only  thing  that  we  can  see  that  will  better  their 
condition  and  ^et  a  better  class  of  men  on  those  boats.  If  we  could  organize  them 
thoroughly  and  get  them  reasonable  hours  of  labor  at  first,  and  probably  a  little 
more  wages,  that  would  improve  the  personnel  of  them,  and  be  the  means  of  secur- 
ing young  fellows  wanting  to  go  to  sea  from  the  farm,  for  instance.  If  it  was 
respectable  they  would  follow  the  sea  for  a  little  time  and  get  interested  in  a  sea- 
fannglife  and  get  advanced  to  watchmen  and  to  wheelsmen,  for  instance. 

"].  Do  yoix  regulate  the  hours  of  working  on  the  vessels? — A.  Where  we  have 
[  control  we  have  regulated  the  hours  of  work. 
J.  What  is  the  number  of  hours? — A.  Twelve  hours. 

5.  Twelve  hours  a  day? — A.  Yes;  overtime  for  extra  work  at  loading. 

j.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  these  seamen  work  who  are  not  in  the  union? — 
That  would  be  on  the  steamers,  because  all  the  men  on  the  schooners  are  in 
the  union,  practically  all. 

Q.  The  unorganized  deck  hands,  how  many  hours  do  they  work?  You  say 
where  you  control  they  work  12  hours. — ^A.  I  mean  the  schooner  when  I  say  "  con- 
trolled." We  have  organized  the  men  on  the  steamboats,  but  it  was  only  done  last 
summer,  and  we  have  really  not  got  control  there  yet.  Those  men  work  as  much 
as  30  hours  at  a  stretch;  work  24  hours  at  all  kinds  of  labor  on  the  deck,  and  then 
tiike  and  steer  6  hours  after  that.    There  are  many  instances  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  how  many  hours  rest? — A.  No  rest  in  this  30  hours.  Then  6  hours" 
rest,  and  again  6  hours  at  the  wheel.  Take  a  boat  ^oing  from  Buffalo  with  coal, 
going  into  Milwaukee  to  unload.  She  gets  in  there  in  the  morning,  gets  unloaded 
that  day  and  leaves  for  Chicago,  a  run  of  about  5  or  6  hours.  Then,  when 
she  gets  to  Chicago,  they  have,  of  course,  to  make  ready  for  loading.  All  this 
time  all  hands  are  on  deck,  and  there  is  no  getting  below  until  the  boat  is  loaded 
and  out  on  the  lake.  Then  the  man  first  at  the  wheel — say  they  loaded  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening — would  be  on  from  6  to  12.  After  being  up  24  hours  he  takes  the 
wheel  and  steers  6  hours  consecutively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then,  what  is  his  rest  after  that;  from  12  to  6  in  the 
morning?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  does  he  take  the  full  time  again? — ^A.  No;  he  is  out  on  the  lake,  and 
gets  watch  and  watch — 6  hours  on  and  6  hours  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  works  12  hours  a  day  then?— A.  Works  12  hours  a 
day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  what  you  meant  by  12  hours  a  day  on  schoon- 
ers?— ^A.  Yes;  that  is  12  hours  a  day  on  schooners.  Whilst  loading  in  most  of  the 
lake  ^orts.  on  the  schooners  they  work  the  longshoreman's  day,  which  in  most 
cases  is  10  and  11  hours.  Then,  of  course,  the  sailor  before  he  gets  to  work  in  the 
morning  has  to  move  the  vessel  and  make  the  vessel  fast,  pump  her  out  if  she 
leaks  any,  and  at  the  noon  hour  the  same  way;  and  after  they  quit  at  6  o'clock 
and  the  longshoreman  gets  through,  the  sailor  makes  the  vessel  fast  again  and 
I>umps  her  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  he  supposed  to  help  in  the  discharge  of  cargo?— A. 
Chi  these  schooners  he  loads  the  vessel.  He  does  all  the  shifting  of  cargo  in  many 
places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  about  the  necessity  for 
regulations  regarding  the  efficiency  of  crews  and  the  manning  of  the  vessels?- 
A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  main  things  I  want  to  speak  about.  As  I  said,  the 
deck  hand  has  taken  the  place  of  the  seaman  of  10  years  ago.  His  conditions  are 
such  that  there  are  practically  no  seamen  in  that  branch  of  the  service.  He  is 
the  poor  fellow  who  gets  out  of  work  in  some  other  line,  and  adopts  it  as  a  make- 
shift and  never  follows  it  long  enough  to  make  a  seaman  of  him. 

Q.  I  wotild  like  to  understand  what  yon  mean  by  .seaman?  You  mean  a  man 
who  would  be  an  efficient  sailor  on  a  sailing  vessel? — A.  No,  not  necessarily  a 
sailing  vessel.  I  mean  an  efficient  seaman,  a  man  who  could  do  his  work  well, 
know  enough  to  launch  and  row  a  boat,  swing  the  vessel  around,  fire  drill,  etc. 
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Of  conrse  the  standard  of  the  Navy,  which  used  to  be  taken  to  judge  the  skill  of 
seamen,  is  getting  pretty  strong  now;  that  is,  for  the  present-day  seaman.  It  was 
all  right  for  the  men  on  the  lakes  10  years  ago.  Then  abont  90  per  cent  of  the 
men  sailing  conld  pass  that  examination  as  to  their  skill;  bnt  at  present,  of  conrse, 
there  are  not  as  many,  that  is,  taking  all  the  men,  steamboat  as  well  as  sail,  on 
the  lakes  to-day.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  over  2,000  men  on  the  lakes  that 
conld  pass  that  examination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  yonr  desire  that  they  should  be  able  to  surpass 
that  standard  or  to  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  United  States  Navy? — A. 
No;  it  is  our  desire  to  get  some  legislation  providing  that  a  vessel  of  so  many  tons 
burden  shtdl  carry  so  many  efficient  seamen,  and  then  give  the  seamen  a  certifi- 
cate of  efBciency,  which  every  other  country  does  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Gives  a  certificate  from  a  government  commission  or  official? — A.  A  govern- 
ment official  in  connection,  say,  with  the  custom-house.  These  customs-house 
officials  are  in  very  near  every  lake  port,  and  it  is  done  in  other  countries  without 
very  much  inconvenience.    It  is  very  necessary  that  it  be  done  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  How  would  a  government  official  become  possessed  of  the  knowledge  that 
a  man  was  an  efficient  seaman  and  be  able  to  give  him  .>iuch  a  certificate? — A.  In 
the  first  place,  in  starting  that  sort  of  an  office,  he  would  have  largely  to  take  the 
word  of  the  man  or  else  give  him  an  examination  in  seamanship  before  issuing 
the  certificate.  After  that  when  a  new  man  came  into  the  office  he  could  give 
him  a  certificate  showing  he  commenced  sailing  such  a  date,  and  after  a  year  or 
so  of  service  raise  him  a  notch.  If  he  starts  in  as  a  landsman,  a  year  or  so  of 
service,  if  he  is  any  ways  bright,  makes  him  an  ordinary  seaman;  another  year 
or  two  makes  him  an  able  seaman.  That  is  the  way  they  are  regulated  in  Ger- 
many and  also  in  Great  Britain. 

Q.  Would  a  certificate  of  membership  in  your  union  be  sufficient  certificate  in 
regard  to  the  man's  efficiency? — A.  From  our  point  of  view  it  certainly  would, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  the  vessel  owner  would  say  about  that. 

Q.  Are  all  the  members  of  your  union  what  you  call  efficient  seamen? — A.  They 
are  examined  in  seamanship  and  g^ven  a  certificate  of  the  capacity  in  which  they 
can  serve. 

Q.  Examined  by  whom?— A.  By  the  officer  in  charge  generally  of  the  office 
where  the  man  joins. 

Q.  Officer  of  the  union?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  overloading  of  vessels  on  the  lakes? — A.  It 
i»  a  well-known  fact  among  the  sailors  that  it  occurs  very  frequently,  and  no 
doubt  disasters  have  taken  place  through  that  practice. 

Q.  You  say  "'no  doubt."  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not? — A. 
Yes,  I  do  know;  in  fact  every  sailor  on  the  lakes  knows  it.  While  I  could  not 
mention  any  special  case,  1  have  a  little  clipping  here  on  this  subject  (reading) : 

"Capt.  Henry  Leisk,  master  of  the  steamer  P.  J.  Ralph  has  written  a  letter 
charging  that  there  is  reckless  overloading  in  the  iron-ore  trade.  The  letter 
says: 

"  '  I  want  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  vessel  owners,  carg^  owners,  and  insur- 
ers that  if  the  overloading  of  small  vessels  with  iron  ore  continues  as  at  present 
(and  1  must  say  here  that  in  9  cases  out  of  10  the  master  is  not  to  blame) ,  when 
the  fall  storms  set  in  the  record  of  disasters,  accompanied  by  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, will  far  exceed  any  previous  year.' 

''Captain  Leisk  is  explicit,  and  mentions  the  Mesaba  and  Northern  docks  at 
Duluth.  He  continues:  'A  master  of  a  vessel  who  asks  for  a  car  or  two  of  ore,  or  a 
part  of  a  packet,  which  is  invariably  necessary  to  put  his  vessel  in  trim,  and  con- 
sequently put  her  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  he  is  branded  as  a  fool.  He  is  gen- 
erally given  to  understand  that  he  must  either  take  a  full  packet  or  go  with  what 
he  has  got.  This  means  that  he  must  either  go  to  sea  with  his  vessel  out  of  trim, 
or  else  go  100  tons  short  of  his  load,  or  100  tons  more  or  less  over  and  above  what 
his  vessel  can  safely  carry.  This  has  been  my  experience  with  the  Ralph  on  two 
occasions  when  loading  at  the  Mesaba  and  Northern  docks  at  Duluth.  June  33. 
when  I  found  my  vessel  several  inches  deeper  forward  than  I  had  intended  she 
should  be,  I  told  the  person  in  charge  of  the  packet  that  I  could  take  no  more,  but 
he  insisted  on  my  taking  the  remaining  portion,  and  he  threatened  to  run  it  on 
the  deck  of  the  ves.sel.  I  then  ordered  the  lines  cast  off,  and  the  vessel  pushed  off 
from  the  dock.  Then  you  should  have  heard  the  tirade  of  abuse  which  was 
showered  on  my  head. 

' '  'About  an  hour  later  they  heavily  loaded  the  schooner  Interlaken.  When  her 
captain  protested  against  being  overloaded,  he  was  told  to  throw  it  overboard 
when  he  got  outside.  Then,  during  the  night,  they  dumped  120  tons  into  the 
forward  hatch  of  the  barge  Harold,  and  left  her  2  feet  by  the  head,  and  with  146 
tons  of  ore  on  board  in  excess  of  any  previous  load. 
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"  'Abonta  week  ago  Str.  Treveranas  boasted  of  his  dock  as  breaking  all  former 
records  of  oreloading.  Did  he  mention  the  conditions  in  which  these  vessels  left 
the  dock,  and  whether  the  masters  were  seaworthy  or  not?' '' 

Q.  Is  not  the  complaint  in  regard  to  overloading  principally  as  to  the  vessels  in 
the  ore  trade? — A.  Principally,  because  the  cargo  of  ore  is  so  mach  heavier  than 
other  cargoes.  A  good  many  vessels  fill  up  with  other  cargoes  and  are  not  over- 
loaded. This  is  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  he  speaks  of  not  loading  down  to  18 
feet,  because  those  which  can  load  to  18  feet  or  more  could  not  load  any  deeper  if 
they  wanted  to  because  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the  river. 

Q.  Do  they  violate  any  law  in  overloading  vessels? — A.  There  is  no  law  at  pres- 
ent in  regard  to  overloading  vessels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  a  free-board  law  on  the  lakes,  a  United 
States  law  on  free  board? — ^A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Don't  the  insurance  companies  insure  under  a  free-board  law  of  the  United 
States? — A.  The  insurance  companies  do,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  United  States 
law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  recommended  any  law  upon  this  subject? — A. 
We  have  not  recommended  any  on  overloading.  We  hare  done  no  more  than  to 
protest  sometimes.  We  have  done  that  quite  often.  It  is  such  a  hard  matter  to 
get  anyone  to  take  up  any  legislation  like  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Can  you  g^t  the  cooperation  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies in  a  case  of  that  kind? — A.  The  competition  among  insurance  companies 
IS  so  keen  on  the  lakes  they  are  glad  enough  to  get  the  risk  and  say  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkk.)  Who  owns  these  ore  boats? — A.  They  are  owned 
by  different  parties  all  along  the  lakes. 

Q.  They  are  not  owned  by  any  large  companies,  steel  companies? — ^A.  Yes:  oh, 
yes;  some  of  them  are,  but  the  boats  which  the  large  steel  companies  own  are 
the  large  class  of  boats. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  they  overload  these  boats? — A.  No;  they  could  not 
overload  them  because  they  can  not  load  them  down  more  than  there  is  water  in 
the  rivers  where  they  have  to  cross. 

Q.  It  is  the  small  boats  then? — A.  The  smaller  class  of  boats  is  where  the  over- 
loading takes  place — those  drawing  no  more  than  16  feet. 

Q.  They  are  undermanned,  too? — A.  Yes;  they  are  undermanned.  I  have  here 
several  specific  cases  of  different  classes  of  boats,  which  show  the  manning  of 
these  vessels.  Here  is  the  barge  Australia,  belonging  to  the  Corrigan  Steamship 
Company,  of  Cleveland.  She  has  1  mate,  4  deck  hands,  2  wheelsmen,  1  engineer, 
1  cook,  1  lifeboat.  Now,  on  that  boat  there  are  only  3  seamen  outside  of  the  cap- 
tain— that  is,  competent  men.  They  paid  these  4  deck  hands  $35  per  month  last 
season,  and  the  season  before  that  they  paid  them  $20. 

Q.  How  many  seamen  should  there  be? — A.  There  should  be  at  least  that  many 
competent  men.  The  crew  as  it  stands  now  is  10  men.  That  is  a  very  small  crew 
of  competent  men. 

tj.  There  are  only  8  competent  men? — A.  Only  4  outside  of  the  captain.  This 
tow  barge  is  8,745  gross  tons.  She  is  one  of  the  largest.  It  will  carry  about  6,000 
tons  of  ore. 

Q.  I  wonld  like  to  ask  what  the  crew  of  that  barge  could  have  done  with  that 
vessel  if  it  had  broken  loose  from  its  tow?— A.  It  would  have  depended  on  the 
8  men  to  make  the  canvas  on  that  boat,  hoist  the  sail,  and  while  doing  that  and 

getting  anchors  ready  they  would  be  in  close  quarters.  It  is  practically  impossi- 
le  for  3  men  to  do  that  because  in  case  of  a  break  adrift,  the  4  deck  hands  would 
be  practically  useless,  even  if  they  could  do  a  little  plain  everyday  work  in  fine 
weatiier.  Wnen  a  tow  barge  breaks  adrift  it  is  usually  bad  weather.  These  men 
then  become  useless  because  they  are  not  seamen,  and  most  men  generally  get 
seasick  at  their  first  experience  in  bad  weather. 

Q.  Then  that  number  is  totally  inadequate  to  man  that  vessel  in  an  emergency 
of  that  kind? — A.  It  is  absolutely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  is  it  in  fair  weather? — A.  They  manage  to  get 
along  by  working  the  deck  hands  all  hours  and  ipving  watch  and  watch  out  in 
the  lake,  but  in  the  port  they  have  to  be  on  deck  from  the  time  they  get  in  until 
they  get  out  again. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  a  boat  with  that  number  is  shorthanded,  anyway,  fair 
weather  or  foul?— A.  It  is  shorthanded,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  customary  to  stay  6  hours  at  wheel  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world? — A.  Not  customary  in  any  place  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  cnstom  elsewhere? — ^A.  Two  hours. 

Q.  Two  on,  and  how  many  off?— A.  Four  off. 
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Q.  The  strain  is  very  ^eat  on  a  man's  nervous  system — 6  at  the  wheel? — ^A.  It 
is  simply  impossible — it  is  beyond  hniuan  endurance  for  a  man  to  steer  6  hours  at 
a  stretch  after  working  24  or  80  hours  continuously.  It  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. The  strongest  man  could  not  stand  it.  In  this  vessel  the  committee  tells 
me  they  loaded  24  hours.  Tliey  got  ofif  easy.  The  tow  barge  Jo7m  Smpafon,  Bes- 
semer Steamship  Company,  is  manned  somewhat  different.  She  carries  2  mates, 
3  sailors,  1  fireman,  1  engineer,  1  cook.  There  are  3  more  competent  men  aboard 
this  barge.  She  dispenses  with  the  deck  hand  altogether.  The  deck  hand  on  this 
class  of  barges  is  an  innovation  altogether.    .It  is  another  new  reduction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Bather  it  is  a  displacement  of  an  active  seaman  for  a 
deckhand? — A.  Yes.  It  ^ow.s  what  can  be  done  in  a  few  years.  That  boat  was 
built  in  1897,  8  yeara  ago.  These  things  are  inaugurated  and  people  do  not  know 
them  as  a  general  thing.  It  goes  right  on,  with  one  reduction  after  another  until 
we  get  down  to  the  present. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask.  before  yon  proceed  further,  about 
this  undermanning  and  overloading:  is  it  an  evil  that  exists  principally  in  vessels 
owned  by  private  individuals  and  not  in  vessels  owned  by  large  coiT)orations? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  sufficiently  manned  and  not  overloaded? — A.  Oh,  no; 
they  are  not  sufficiently  manned,  but  on  account  of  their  being  so  large  they  can 
not  load  them  down  to  their  real  capacity  on  account  of  the  draft  of  water  in  the 
Detroit  River. 

(J.  How  does  the  manning  on  those  vessels  compare  with  the  manning  of  the 
privately  owned  vessels? — A.  The  manning  is  bad  in  both  cases — about  the  same. 

Q.  You  can  think  of  no  difiference  in  the  manning  then? — A.  No.  I  can  not 
see  any  difference,  except  that  I  know  of  a  boat  that  was  chartered  by  the  West- 
ern Company — the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Company,  commonly 
known  as  the  Western  line.  When  she  was  with  them  they  put  2  new  men  on, 
and  when  the  charter  ran  out  and  she  went  back  the  2  men  were  taken  off.  That 
would  show  that  the  boats  running  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  are  somewhat 
better  manned  than  the  general  run  of  freight  boats.  This  barge  {John  Smeaton) 
is  5,049  gross  tonnage,  one  of  the  largest  on  the  lakes.  She  carries  2  mates,  S 
sailors,  1  fireman,  1  engineer,  and  1  cook.  They  lose  30  hours  when  loading,  and 
when  at  sea  the  crew  ^et  6  liours  on  and  6  off.  Now  the  manning  of  this  boat  is 
cut  down  so  that  it  is  ridiculous.  Of  course  they  depend  on  fine  weather  and 
they  are  well  insured;  also  there  are  plenty  more  deck  hands.  The  vessel  owner 
really  runs  no  risk. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  case  of  the  steamer  Cadillac,  of  the  Cliffs  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland.  She  is  1,263  tons  register,  carries  2  mates,  2  wheelsmen,  3 
watchmen,  1  deck  hand  on  deck  and  2  deck  hands  passing  coal ,  2  engineers,  1  oiler, 
2  firemen,  2  cooks.  The  mate  has  to  be  forward  keeping  a  lookout,  as  a  general 
thing,  though  that  is  the  watchman's  place:  but  the  watchman  has  no  time  for 
that  as  he  has  to  be  doing  some  work  around  the  deck.  So  whenever  the  least 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  occurs  all  hands  are  called  up  on  deck. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  barges,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  result  if  one  of 
them  should  break  its  tow  in  bad  weather? — A.  Not  having  men  enough  to  make 
the  sails,  the  tow  would  simply  have  to  drift  and  go  on  the  oeach  unless  it  drifted 
to  some  place  where  there  was  holding  ground  for  the  anchor;  but  there  are  so 
many  places  where  there  are  rocks  and  where  there  is  no  chance  to  anchor  that 
they  would  simply  go  on  the  beach  and  break  up. 

O.  Does  it  happen  that  the  boats  break  their  tow  and  are  wrecked  as  a  result  of 
undermanning? — A.  Yes;  very  frequently. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  instance  of  that? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  remember 
any  .iust  now.  The  date  and  the  name  of  the  boat  and  everything  like  that  I  can 
not  place  just  now. 

Now,  here  is  a  smaller  class  of  barge,  the  Grace  Holland.  829  tons,  length  189, 
beam  33.  built  1880.  It  seems  that  the  cutting  down  of  crews  has  been  mostly 
done  in  the  newer  vessels.  Once  a  vessel  gets  established  with  a  certain  crew,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  cut  the  crew  down,  as  the  men  will  not,  as  a  general  thin^.  stand 
for  it;  but  as  they  bring  out  a  new  vessel  that  is  the  easiest  time  to  get  it  char- 
tered out  on  a  good  economic  principle.  The  Grace  Holland  has  4  sailors.  If 
these  other  vessels  are  manned  right,  this  one  must  be  overmanned.  She  must 
be  very  extravagant  when  she  is  only  629  tons,  and  one  I  told  you  about  with 
over  5,000  tons  is  not  so  well  manned.  There  were  8  seamen  aboard  that  one,  and 
this  one  has  7  seamen  aboard  her. 

Here  is  the  steamer  Coralia,  an  iron  steamer  of  4.880  gross  tons.  She  has  8 
mates,  2  wheelsmen,  2  watchmen,  2  deck  hands  on  deck,  and  4  coal  passers. 
They  paid  these  deck  hands  $25  a  month  last  year.  Now  the  deck  hands  that 
pass  coal  get  6  hours  on  and  6  hours  off,  there  being  4  coal  passers.    Two  of  them 
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work  6  hours,  and  then  the  other  two  take  the  watch;  and  in  case  one  of  the  fire- 
men gets  overheated  or  overworked,  one  of  these  men  has  to  take  his  place.  They 
do  not  go  on  deck  unless  something  extraordinary  happens.  There  are  2  deck 
hands  to  work  on  deck.  In  some  instances  they  are  worked  on  the  lake  from 
daylight  to  dark;  in  other  instances  they  get  watch  and  watch.  But  when  the 
vessel  comes  into  port,  and  while  in  port,  these  deck  hands  assist  on  deck  and 
work  until  the  vessel  goes  out  of  port,  unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  delay. 
They  would  keep  them  on  deck  3  days  at  a  stretch. 

Q.  How  many  eflScient  seamen  on  that  vessel? — A.  On  this  one  there  would  be 
7,  counting  the  captain. 

Q.  How  many  should  there  be? — A.  There  should  be  at  least  14;  and  that  is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

The  steamer  BepiMie  of  the  Republic  Iron  Works  has  2  mat«s,  3  wheelsmen, 
2  watchmen,  1  decshand  on  deck,  and  3  deckhands  on  coal  watch,  passing  coal. 
In  this  one  there  are  7  seamen.  Two  engineers,  1  oiler,  1  fireman,  each  holding 
the  boat  8  hours  on  and  3  oflf.  As  a  general  thing  they  work  6  on  and  6  oflf.  The 
same  is  true  as  to  the  wheelsmen  and  watchmen. 

"  Q.  Is  that  the  custom  on  the  ocean  or  in  the  coastwise  trade? — A.  The  British 
commission  on  the  manning  of  vessels,  in  their  report  to  Parliament,  state  in  their 
report  that  it  is  an  utter  physical  impossibility  for  a  man  to  steer  a  vessel  as  she 
ought  to  be  steered  longer  than  2  hours  at  one  time. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  employment  of  English  sailors 
in  that  capacity  f  oria  longer  period  than  3  nours? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

Q.  But  it  is  the  custom  in  the  merchant  marine? — A.  Just  the  custom.  There 
is  no  law. 

The  steamer  Maricopa,  of  the  Minnesota  Steamship  Company,  has  8  mates,  2 
wheelsmen,  2  watchmen,  no  deckhand  on  deck.  4  deckhands  on  coal  watch.  She 
has  done  aw^even  with  the  1  deckhand  on  deck.  She  has  7  seamen,  and  ought 
to  have  14.     while  loading  they  were  24  hours  on  deck. 

Tow  barge  Carrington,  of  the  Pittsburg  Steamship  Company:  Two  mates,  2 
wheelsmen,  3  deckhands  on  deck  and  1  deckhand  who  takes  the  fireman's  place; 

1  engineer  and  1  cook.  They  were  24  hours  on  deck  at  a  stretch  on  that  vessel. 
Tonnage  3,180  g^oss.    There  are  7  competent  seamen  on  her;  should  be  14. 

Steamer  Presque  Isle:  Two  mates,  2  wheelsmen,  3  watchmen,  1  deckhand  on 
deck,  and  4  deckhands  passing  coal.  Tonnage  4,578  gross.  When  out  on  the  lake 
they  get  6  hours  on  and  6  oflf.    Competent  men  aboard  7;  there  should  be  14 

Steamer  Onoko,  P.  J.  Minch  Company,  iron  steamer:  Two  mates,  2  wheelsmen, 

2  watchmen,  1  deckhand  on  deck,  and  2  coalpassers.  Tonnage  3,164  gross.  They 
work  24  hours  at  a  stretch  on  that  vessel.     Seven  competent  men;  should  be  14. 

Steamer  Massachusetts,  J.  C.  Gilchrist  Transit  Company:  Two  mates,  2  wheels- 
men, 3  watchmen,  2  deckhands  on  coal  watch  with  no  deckhand  on  deck.  Ton- 
nage 1,415.    Seven  competent  men;  should  have  14. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  this  data,  Mr.  Penje? — A.  I  got  this  from  the  men  in  the 
different  places  all  around  the  lakes. 

Q.  From  the  officers  of  your  union? — A.  Members  of  the  organization,  in  con- 
junction with  oflScers. 

Q.  Some  of  them  aboard  these  vessels? — A.  Yes;  some  of  them  sailing  right  in 
the  vessels.  The  3  men  that  got  this  testimony  are  in  Cleveland,  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  in  these  vessels,  and  faiow  the  conditions  thoroughly.  The  statement  is 
signed  by  the  3  men. 

Now,  I  wantto  call  the  Commission's  attention  to  one  of  the  modem  tow  barges, 
the  ATistralia  of  the  Corrigan  fleet.  She  carries^  mate,  1  cook,  2  wheelsmen,  3 
deckhands.  There  are  only  4  competent  men  aboard  that  vessel — competent 
seamen.  That  is  3  less  than  a  barge  of  a  little  over  600  tonnage  should  have, 
and  she  is  3,407  tonnage.    This  is  a  modem  tow  barge,  one  of  the  latest  out. 

Here  is  the  steamer  Northwest,  one  of  the  fancy  passenger  steamers — one  of  the 
finest  on  the  Lakes.  Tlie  Northwest  and  Northland  run  between  Buffalo  and 
Superior  for  3  or  4  months  in  the  summer  season,  carrying  passengers.  This 
boat  is  allowed  to  carry  300  or  400  passengers — 400  or  less.  She  has  3  mate.",  1 
captain,  12  seamen — what  they  call  seamen.  Last  year  they  paid  .§;J3  a  month, 
and  the  year  before  they  paid  $25.  That  is  $5  more  than  the  deckhands  get. 
They  are  not  competent  men.  They  are  called  seamen,  and  they  put  a  uniform 
on  them  so  that  a  passenger  does  not  know  the  difference.  They  look  like  seamen 
with  the  blue  uniform,  but  on  account  of  the  low  wages  and  the  failure  to  dis- 
criminate at  all,  one-half  of  them  are  not  seamen  and  could  not  save  themselves, 
let  alone  saving  a  passenger  in  time  of  distress.  That  is  a  well-known  fact.  She 
carries  12  of  these  men.  There  are  also  1  boatswain,  1  boatswain's  mate,  1  car- 
penter, 4  quartermasters,  and  2  lookout  men.  All  told,  there  are  26 supposed-to-be 
seamen  aboard  of  her.    That  number  is  too  smaU  for  vessels  of  that  class  if  they 
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were  all  competent  men,  bnt  half  of  the  so-called  seamen  not  being  seamen  at  all, 
the  force  is  entirely  inadequate. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  disasters  on  the  lakes  being  attributable  to 
overloading  and  undermanning.  Have  you  any  data  in  regard  to  the  wracks  or 
disasters  on  the  lakes  for  any  recent  period — a  period  of  a  year  or  so? — A.  I  believe 
there  were  110  last  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  compilation  of  facts  as  to  the  causes  of  these  wrecks? — A. 
The  causes  are  so  very  hard  to  obtain,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  insurance  cases, 
and  the  men  are  either  controlled  by  the  vessel  owners  or  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  there  can  be  nothing  got  out  of  them  as  to  the  real  facts.  It  is  only  in 
very  extraordinary  cases  where  the  evidence  really  gets  to  the  public.  .If  it  is  a 
case  of  lawsuit  they  may  get  at  it;  but  it  drags  along  for  years,  until  the  case  gets 
out  of  the  mind  of  the  public. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  majority  of  them  were  disasters  that  would  occur,  perhaps,  no 
matter  how  efficiently  a  vessel  were  manned. — A.  No;  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
disasters  last  year  were  collisions  in  the  Detroit  River. 

Q.  Caused  by  bad  steering? — ^A.  By8teeringinsomeinstances,nodoubt;  andalso 
by  going  too  fast,  notwithstanding  there  are  rules  regulating  the  speed,  and  by 
wheel  chains  breaking,  steering  gear  getting  disabled,  etc.  But  with  a  sufficient 
crew  aboard  most  accidents  could  be  avoided.  A  steamer  in  the  Detroit  River 
should  have  2  men  standing  at  the  hand  steering  gear  all  the  time,  so  as  to  be 
ready  in  case  the  steam  gearing  gave  out  to  steer  the  vessel  properly;  but  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  crew  it  is  impossible  to  spare  2  men  for  that  pur- 
pose, because  they  have  only  1  steersman  on  deck  and  he  is  steering  with  the 
steam  stearing  gear.  I  think  some  vessels  have  a  provision  to  shift  ^[uickly  from 
the  steam  to  the  hand  stearing  gear,  but  it  takes  too  long,  and  the  nver  being  so 
narrow — only  80  feet  wide  in  some  places — and  with  vessels  passing  each  other  all 
tiie  time,  it  can  not  be  avoided  unless  there  are  2  men  standing  at  the  hand  steer- 
ing gear  all  the  time;  but,  of  course,  they  have  not  crew  enough  for  that. 

There  were  running  out  of  Chicago  during  the  winter  8  lines  of  passenger 
steamers,  the  Goodrich  Line  and  the  Berry  Line.  On  the  Berry  Line  on  the  City 
of  Vermont  they  pay  their  wheelmen  in  the  winter  time  $20  per  month;  their 
watchmen  they  pay  $10  per  month.  They  carry  passengers  all  winter.  They 
carry  2  mates,  2  wheelmen,  2  watchmen,  and  they  pav  the  wheelmen  $20  and  the 
watchmen  $10  a  month.  Of  course  it  is  winter  time,  but  the  idea  of  getting  com- 
petent men  for  that  wage,  men  that  can  be  relied  on,  is  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  summer  time  the  boats  carry  2  wheelmen  and  2  watchmen,  and  the 
wheelmen  get  $30  and  the  watchmen  $25.    They  carry  2  lookout  men,  at  $2.5,  and 

0  so-called  sailors,  at  $30  per  month. 

Q.  (By.  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  most  of  these  men  are 
single  men? — A.  They  have  of  necessity  to  be  single,  because  they  do  not  get 
wages  enough  to  keep  a  vrife  and  family  on.  If  they  sailed  all  the  year  round 
there  might  be  a  possibility  for  them  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  the  season  is 
only  7  or  8  months  long  and  they  could  not  keep  a  wife  and  family. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  among  them  there  are  any  who  can  save  anything 
out  of  those  meager  wages? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  men  who  save  money- out  of  those 
wages  even,  by  being  economical,  of  course,  and  trying  to  get  something  else  to 
do  immediately  in  vacation  seasons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Have  you  been  a  sailor  on  the  ocean? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  with  regard  to  wages  and  hours  and 
other  discipline  on  the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  lakes? — A.  Yes.  I  commenced  to 
sail,  when  I  was  15  years  old,  in  the  small  Gterman  vessels,  and  sailed  there  until 

1  got  to  be  an  ordinary  seamafl,  when,  through  my  apprenticeship,  I  shipped  in 
an  English  vessel.  I  made  one  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  West  Coast  and 
back,  and  got  an  able  seaman's  discharge  and  got  promoted.  I  had  sailed  then  3 
years  altogether. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  is  the  condition  with  respect  to  wages,  discipline, 
hours,  etc.,  of  the  American  seamen  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  ocean? — A.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  coastwise  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast  I  presume  you  want.  The 
men  generally  get  watch  and  watch,  and  there  are  none  but  competent  men  In 
that  trade.  In  the  vessels  in  which  I  was  employed  I  never  saw  them  try  to  ship 
incompetent  men.  They  would  not  have  them  in  those  vessels.  If  an  incompe- 
tent man  happened  to  ship,  they  would  find  it  out  and  he  would  have  to  leave 
Immediately. 

Q.  What  about  wages? — A.  The  wages  were  generally  what  the  shipping  master 
made  them.  The  seamen  were  not  organized  when  I  was  sailing  there,  and  of 
course  had  no  voice  in  the  matter. 

Q.  How  did  their  wages  compare  with  the  wages  on  the  lakes  at  that  time? — 
A.  The  poorest  wages  on  the  coast  at  that  time  were  $20  a  month 
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Q.  What  were  they  on  the  lakes? — A.  Of  coarse,  at  that  time  they  were  s  great 
deJW  better. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  wages  in  the  coastwise  trade  at  the  present  time? — A.  On 
the  Pacific  coast,  $45;  on  the  Atlantic,  from  $25  to  $35  a  month. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  on  the  lakes? — A.  For  sailors,  that  is  the  deck  hand,  the 
higliest  is  $35  a  month  on  the  passenger  boats. 

Q.  As  against  $45  on  the  Pacific? — A.  Yes. 

y.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  relative  condition  of  the  seamen  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  and  those  on  the  lakes  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  condition  of  the 
seamen  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  far  better. 

Q.  Wh^  is  that  so? — A.  Becanse  they  are  not  worked  so  many  honrs,  as  I  have 
told  yon  m  my  t«8timony ,  30  hours  at  a  stretch.  They  do  not  ask  a  man  to  do  that 
on  the  coast.  The  men  would  probably  not  do  it  if  they  were  asked.  They  are 
seamen  and  these  are  not. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  On  the  coast  the  loading  is  done  by  longshoremen?— A. 
Principally. 

Q.  And  the  seamen  simply  sail  the  vessel  and  do  not  take  any  paii;  in  the  load- 
ing and  unloading? — A.  As  a  vvle,  they  do  not.  There  ai'e  exceptional  cases 
where  they  assist:  I  have  done  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  are  sailors  provided  as  to  rations? — A.  Very 
poorly.  On  these  line  boats,  7  cents  a  meal  is  allowed.  That  is,  for  all  hands 
aboard  the  boat.  They  make  a  contract  with  a  supply  agent,  not  a  grocer  or 
butcher,  but  a  sort  of  middle  man  between  the  grocer  and  butcher  and  other 
stores,  and  he  supplies  the  vessels  at  7  cents  a  meal.  He  puts  just  enough  aboard 
a  vessel  to  make  the  week's  trip.  They  know  the  schedule — how  long  it  takes  the 
vessel  to  make  the  trip.  But  if  a  vessel  happens  to  run  up  against  bad  weather 
and  is  two  days  overdue,  everybody  goes  hungry.  The  wheelsmen  and  watch- 
men, who  are  petty  ofScers,  are  treated  somewhat  better  than  the  deck  hands; 
but  of  course,  paying  7  cents  a  meal,  they  can  not  expect  the  very  best  fare. 

Q.  What  does  the  fare  consist  of? — ^A.  General  every-day  fare — nothing  especial; 
just  every-day  grub — meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  coffee  or  t«a. 

Q.  Do  they  sit  down  to  the  table  or  does  each  one  go  and  get  what  he  wants? — 
A.  In  regard  to  the  deck  hands,  the  food  is  put  in  a  bowl  and  handed  to  them, 
and  the  first  come  is  the  first  served,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  That  is,  for  the  lakes?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  it  for  the  coastwise  trade — any  better?— A.  The  coastwise  trade  in 
that  respect  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  lakes.  The  crews,  of  course,  eat  in  the 
forecastle.  The  food  in  a  good  many  instances  is  not  any  too  good,  but  there  is  a 
law  now  that  provides  for  so  much  food  for  the  men. 

Q.  Is  that  law  complied  with? — A.  No;  it  is  not  generally  complied  with.  It  is 
not  generally  enforced.  It  is  a  new  law,  and,  of  course,  having  the  law  on  the 
statute  books  does  not  put  it  in  operation,  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  men  being 
somewhat  kept  down  anyway,  they  very  often  fail  to  assert  their  rights.  It  they 
do  assert  them,  they  are  regarded  as  kickers,  and  so,  as  a  general  thing,  the  sailor 
in  that  respect  gets  the  worst  of  it. 

Q.  The  law  is  easily  evaded? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  meals  are  served? — ^A.  Three  meals  a  dayC 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  something  about  the  accommodations  or  the 
facilities  for  the  deck  hands,  officers,  firemen,  etc.? — A.  The  accommodations  for 
the  deck  hands  are  of  the  very  poorest,  and,  of  course,  as  they  are  not  self -asserting, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  surroundings  are  bad.  Those  pick-ups  that  they  get, . 
they  are  not  clean  themselves,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  place  clean. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  effort  to  keep  the  place  clean;  in  fact,  if  they  were  to  keep 
clean,  they  would  not  have  time  for  passing  coal  6  hours  and  then  get  6  hours  off; 
a  man  does  not  feel  like  scrubbing  up  very  much  after  such  service.  Their  quar- 
ters are  of  the  worst  kind:  their  condition  is  horrible  from  all  view  points. 

Q.  Is  the  law  complied  with  in  regard  to  space  which  shall  be  allowed  to  each 
sailor? — A.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  on  new  vessels.  On  some  of  the  older  vessels 
they  have  not  the  required  space,  and  there  is  no  complaint  made  about  it,  but  in 
the  newer  class  of  vessels  they  have  space  enough.  Modem  vessels  have  very 
nice  rooms  for  quartermasters,  watchmen,  and  officers — splendid,  some  of  them; 
but  deck  hands'  quarters  and  the  firemen's  quarters,  too,  are  away  down  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  vessels  and  are  anything  but  what  can  be  desired. 

Q.  Are  the  deck  hands  and  other  men  aboard  vessels  generally  well  informed 
as  to  what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law  in  regard  to  space,  etc.? — A.  Yea; 
they  are  generally  well  infonned  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  the  accommodations  are  poor.  What  does  the 
boat  provide  in  the  way  of  bed  clothing  to  keep  the  sailor  comfortable?— A.  It 
furnishes  mattresses  and  cotton  or  calico  quilts,  but  on  account  of  the  crowds 
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they  carry  in  those  large  steamers,  the  deck  hands'  places  get  so  they  are  not  fit 
for  a  human  being  to  stay  in.  The  competition,  they  claim,  is  responsible  for 
that,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  sailors'  wages  aboard  of  those  large  carriers  is  one 
of  the  very  smallest  items  there  is  in  the  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  provides  the  bedding  in  the  coastwise  trade?— 
A.  The  sailor  provides  it  himself. 

Q.  In  that  respect,  then,  the  sailors  on  the  Lakes  have  an  advantage  over  those 
in  the  coastwise  trade? — A.  They  have  an  advantage;  yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Farquh ar.  )  Are  the  quarters  of  the  deck  hands  on  the  Lakes  infested 
with  vermin? — A.  They  are,  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  How  is  it  with  the  coastwise  trade? — A.  They  arp  clean. 

Q.  You  have  no  boat  inspection  in  the  coastwise  trade  in  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness?— A.  No;  merely  a  different  class  of  men.  As  a  general  thmg,  a  thorough 
seaman  keeps  himself  clean  anyway.  Yes;  there  is  not  a  deck  hands'  quarter  on 
any  boat  on  the  chain  of  lakes  that  is  not  full  of  vermin. 

Q.  Has  the  dismantling  of  the  regular  schooners  on  the  Lakes  into  barges  caused 
a  deterioration  of  the  character  of  seamen? — A.  No,  it  has  not;  not  that.  There 
are  lots  of  those  barges  that  still  seem  to  carry  4  compet«nt  seamen,  as  they  always 
did. 

Q.  Nominally  they  did? — A.  Well,  they  did  practically,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  not  all  the  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  square  rigged? — 
A.  There  are  a  few,  a  very  few  left.  Now  they  are  square  rigged  on  the  foremast, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  five  or  six  masted  schooners  on  the  Lakes? — A,  No;  only  three- 
masted  schooners. 

Q.  That  is  the  largest? — ^A.  Yes.  They  had  a  four-masted  schooner,  but  she  is 
a  barge  now. 

Q.  Are  there  any  power  arrangements  for  hoisting  sail? — A.  Yes;  the  majority 
of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  carry  what  is  known  as  the '  •  donkey,"  a  small  engine 
for  hoisting  anchor,  sail,  and  flush-down  pump. 

Q.  Are  there  any  electric  or  other  helps  in  steering  by  power? — A.  Yes.  There 
is  the  modem  barge  that  has  steam-steering  gear,  and  some  of  them  have  an  elec- 
tric motor,  too,  and  furnish  their  own  electric  light,  but  the  number  is  small. 

Q.  When  power  is  furnished  for  hoisting  sail  and  for  steering,  and  also  for 
hoisting  cargo,  is  it  necessary  to  have  so  many  deck  hands  as  it  was  before  power 
was  supplied? — A.  There  might  be  a  little  reduction  made  for  steam  power  m  the 
shape  oi  a  ■■  donkey  "  aboard  a  vessel,  shipped  on  some  of  the  very  modem  vessels, 
but  I  have  been  in  vessels  where  they  have  had  steam  "donkeys,"  and  just  about 
the  time  it  came  freezing  weather  something  happened  to  the  "  donkey,"  and  if 
there  had  not  been  a  suflicient  crew  aboard  then  it  would  have  been  just  as  bad, 
although  on  the  modern  vessels  they  have  other  arrangements,  so  that  now  it  is 
more  perfect, in  that  they  keep  steam  on  the  "donkey  "  in  good  shape,  and  I  think 
some  little  allowance  might  oe  made  as  regards  the  number  of  the  crew;  but 
when  there  is  a  barge,  a  boat  of  3,000  tons  regfister,  and  with  only  4  competent 
seamen — I  believe  there  is  one  of  3,000  tons — that  is  too  small  a  crew  altogether. 

Q.  As  to  the  sleeping  accommodations — are  separate  rooms  furnished  for  the 
sailors  and  the  deck  hands? — A.  The  deck  hand  is  the  sailor.  Thedeck  hand  does 
not  sleep  with  the  petty  officer  and  watchmen  and  wheelsmen.  The  watchmen 
and  wheelsmen  have  a  room  by  themselves. 

Q.  How  many  usually  occupy  a  room?— A.  In  most  cases  the  wheelsmen  have  a 
room  by  themselves,  and  the  watchmen  and  the  deck  hands  have  one  room  by 
themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  how  many  will  be  in  that  room,  as  a  rule? — A.  There  could  not  be 
very  many;  on  most  of  those  vessels  there  would  be  one  there  at  a  time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  those  rooms  can  not  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  and  com- 
fortable condition  and  free  from  vermin? — A.  It  is  not  possible  with  the  grade  of 
men  they  carry,  with  the  wages  they  pay,  and  the  usage  they  give  the  men.  A 
self-respecting  man  they  could  not  keep  there;  he  would  not  stay.  One  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  to  keep  those  men,  and  if  the  boat  is  clean  one  trip  it  would  te 
in  bad  condition  the  very  next  passage. 

Q.  If  those  rooms  and  beds  were  kept  clean  would  the  boats  be  able  to  attract 
a  better  class  of  men? — A.  Not  by  keeping  them  clean  alone;  they  would  have  to 
give  them  reasonable  hours;  then  the  keeping  of  the  rooms  clean  might  have 
some  effect — in  fact  I  know  it  would  have  an  effect. 

Q.  Don't  the  masters  of  those  vessels  inspect  the  quarters  of  the  sailors  or  deck 
hands? — A.  Yes;  but  then  the  ma.ster  knows  it  is  a  hopeless  case,  just  as  I  am 
stating.  He  knows  also  how  long  the  deck  hand  has  worked,  and  he  knows  how 
long  he  has  stayed  on  the  ves.sel,  and  he  knows  in  most  cases  it  is  just  one  passage; 
and  he  knows  if  he  cleans  it  up  that  passage  the  next  fellow  he  gets  will  only  leave 
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it  in  as  bad  shape  again.  So,  of  conrse,  they  do  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  It 
is  not  the  master's  fault  that  he  has  got  so  short  a  crew. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  your  opinion  that  an  improvement  in  the  qnarters  will  depend 
laraely  upon  the  employment  of  a  better  class  of  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  will  depend  upon  better  wages  and  hours? — A.  Reasonable  hours. 

Q.  Do  the  complaints  which  you  have  made  in  regard  t^)  badness  of  quarters 
and  food,  lowness  of  wages,  and  undermanning  apply  to  the  vessels  owned  by  the 
steel  companies  and  other  large  corporations  doing  their  own  transportation,  or 
are  they  cniefly  made  against  common  can-iers? — ^A.  They  are  made  against  every 
steamer  on  the  lakes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  that  condition  improving  or  getting  worse? — A. 
There  is  no  chance  for  it  to  improve. 

S.  Not  much  chance  to  get  worse? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Don't  they  improve  when  they  go  into  structural  iron- 
work and  bargework? — A.  The  man  who  is  sailing  now  doesn't  go  there.  He  is 
not  the  kind  of  man  that  will  do  for  that  work.  Yon  see  structural  ironwork 
takes  a  calculating,  nervy,  cool-headed  sort  of  a- man  like  the  old-time  sailor  used 
to  be. 

Q.  A  large  proportion  engaged  in  that  work  are  men  who  have  followed  the 
sea,  are  they  not? — ^A.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  I  believe;  very  nearly  that. 

Q.  And  the  grip  men  on  the  cars? — A.  Quite  a  number  of  those  are  sailors,  some 
police  officers.  "They  enter  into  all  trades,  but  principally  that  of  building  bridges 
and  doing  structural  ironwork. 

Q.  It  is  the  man  who  went  to  sea  in  the  sailing  vessels  particularly  who  becomes 
qualified  for  that  sort  of  work,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  the  life  of  a  sailor  aboard  sail- 
ing vessels  trains  a  man  to  all  practical  work,  grives  him  a  steady  nerve.  If  he 
can't  acquire  that  he  won't  become  a  good  seaman  even,  and  a  man  staying  any 
length  01  time  gets  well  qualified  to  do  work  of  that  kind — work  where  a  man  has 
to  think  and  work  at  the  same  time,  and  who  changes  from  one  condition  to 
another  quickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqxjhar.)  Under  a  continuance  of  like  conditions  that  yon  have 
now,  will  it  be  necessary  to  recruit  the  seamen  of  the  Lakes  from  immigrants? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  With  all  the  foreigners  engaged  on  the  Lakes  there  now,  how  are  you  going 
to,  under  the  present  conditions,  ever  give  employment  to  Americans  in  your 
service'?— A.  I  do  not  say  there  are  so  many  foreigners  employed  now;  it  was  10 
years  ago  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  foreigners  now? — A.  It  is  two-thirds. 

Q.  Under  the  present  conditions  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  condi- 
tions will  yon  not  be  forced  to  recruit  and  bring  the  new  men  from  immigrant-s; 
would  not  you  be  forced  to  go  into  the  lowest  class  of  foreign  immigration  to  get 
your  recruits  on  the  Lakes? — A.  I  presume  so;  but  if  the  conditions  are  changed, 
and  I  think  they  will  be  changed,  for  I  can  not  think  that  we  can  continue  the 
way  we  are,  the  young  Americans  will  only  be  too  glad  and  willing  to  go  to  sea  and 
remain  there,  providmg  the  conditions  are  so  he  can  support  a  wife  and  family 
and  have  reasonable  treatment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  did  say  that  60  per  cent  of  those  employed  on  the 
lakes  were  Swedes  and  Scandinavians,  I  believe.  Now,  you  say  you  meant  that 
statement  for  10  years  ago.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  Scandinavians  or 
Swedes  are  at  work  on  the  lakes  now? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  the  exact  percent- 
age, but  the  Canadians  are  in  the  majority  now.  Then  comes  the  Scandinavians, 
then  the  Americans.  Now,  the  percentage  would  be,  I  presume,  about  35  per 
cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  say  Canadian  does  that  ordinarily  mean 
French  Canadian? — A.  No;  I  mean  men  bom  in  Canada  of  Scotch,  or  English,  or 
any  other  parentage. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  Scandinavians  coming  in  all  the  while  to  work  on 
the  lakes? — A.  Thej'  do  not  come  any  more,  hardly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  They  rather  go  to  farming,  don't  they?— A.  Yes; 
they  would  go  at  almost  anything  else  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  wage  of  the  American  seaman  com- 
pared with  the  Gterman  seaman?— A.  Taking  the  deck  hand,  that  is  the  seaman, 
the  German  seaman's  wages  are  better;  his  wages  are  better.  They  buy  four  or 
five  times  as  much,  and  his  treatment  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  these  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  lake  now'r' — A.  Yes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  My  question  referred  to  the  ocean. — A.  Take  it 
right  through,  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  diiference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Which  would  you  rather  be.  an  able  seaman  on  a 
G^mnan  veesel  or  a  deck  hand  on  the  lakes? — ^A.  A  German  sailor. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  While  you  were  learning  your  trade  were  yon  on 
the  ocean  at  any  time? — A.  Yes;  all  the  time. 

Q.  Was  that  while  you  were  in  the  G>«rman  serrice? — A.  In  the  German  and 
English  service,  both. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  in  pay  compared  with  the  German  service  and  the 
English  service? — A.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  German  and  English 
service,  but  it  is  made  up  in  the  buying  power  of  the  money  of  Germany  and 
England. 

Q.  Which  gets  the  largest  wages? — A.  The  English  sailor;  that  is,  the  man 
sailing  out  of  England,  but  if  both  of  them  sail  out  of  some  other  foreign  port 
the  wages  would  be  equal.  In  the  case  of  an  Englishman  sailing  out  of  a  German 
port  along  with  a  German,  the  two  would  get  the  same  wages. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  State  what  the  wages  are,  if  you  please,  or  were  at  that 
time. — A.  At  the  time  I  shipped  out  of  Hamburg  it  was  £2  10s.  a  month  as  an 
ordinary  seaman. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Reducing  that  to  American  money,  how  much  is 
it?— A.  That  is  812.50. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  At  that  time  can  you  give  the  ordinary  wages  on  the 
English  vessel? — A.  I  got  the  same  wages.  It  was  in  the  winter  time,  and  there 
was  not  much  difference  at  that  time.  We  went  to  England,  and  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  went  out  on  the  same  vessel  again  for  the  same  wages.  Our  wages 
in  England  and  Germany  at  that  time  were  equal.  As  a  general  thing  there  is  a 
difference  of  58.  or  $1. 

Q.  What  year  was  that,  may  I  ask? — A.  This  was  in  1881. 

Q.  Nineteen  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  there  has  been  any  raise  in  the  rate  of 
wages  from  that  time  to  the  present? — A.  There  is  a  little  raise  from  that  in 
England  now,  if  I  understand. 

Q.  About  £3  now  in  England  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  No;  an  able  seaman's 
wages  at  that  time  was  £3. 

Q.  Yon  were  speaking  of  the  ordinary  seaman  at  that  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  £2  10s.?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  about  5s.  addition;  it  was  £3  then?— A.  Yes;  about 
£8  now  for  an  ordinary  seaman  out  of  England. 

Q.  That  is  about  $15  as  against  $25  in  the  coast  trade  here  in  America,  is  it? — 
A.  Yes;  that  is  for  ordinary  seamen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  do  the  wages  of  the  American  coastwise  trade 
compare  with  the  wages  of  the  English  seaman? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they  are 
better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Please  state  the  conditions  between  wages  paid  in 
deep-water  traffic  in  the  coastwise  traffic  in  Europe  and  the  same  in  America. — 
A.  At  present  I  believe  the  wages  in  England  are  £4. 

Q.  For  ordinary  able  seaman? — A.  Able  seaman;  that  is  $20.  Now,  wsiges  on 
the  C(S&st  here  are  |25,  an  addition  of  about  $5.  In  the  foreign  trade  the  Ameri- 
can wages — that  is  to  say,  out  of  New  York,  of  course — it  holds  ^ood  just  the  same 
with  the  English  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  lying  alongside  of  each  other. 
Both  pay  the  same  wages,  pay  the  wages  of  New  York;  but  a  vessel  going  on  a 
foreign  voyage  from  England  and  a  vessel  going  on  a  foreign  voyage  from  New 
York,  there  you  would  draw  a  comparison.  But  I  am  really  not  posted  just  now 
as  to  wages  paid  In  deep  water  on  the  Atlantic  coast  here,  but  I  presume  it  is 
about  $18. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  for  a  vessel  in  foreign  trades  to  engage  a  crew  in  Europe 
for  the  round  trip,  and  thereby  fix  its  rate  of  wages  from  the  foreign  rate  of 
wages  and  not  from  the  New  York  rate  of  wages? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Then  the  inference  would  be  in  that  case  that  the  wages  would  really  be  a 
little  lower  than  if  paid  at  the  rate  of  New  York  wages?- A.  Yes;  a  little  lower — 
a  little  difference. 

Q.  As  to  rules  and  regulations  covering  the  conduct  of  vessels  in  foreigfn  trade, 
they  are  about  the  same  with  foreign  vessels  and  American  vessels?  I  refer 
especially  to  the  space  given  to  each  man,  and  the  food  and  the  general  conduct 
of  the  vessel. — A.  The  foreign  rules  in  that  respect,  I  believe,  compare  favorably 
with  the  laws  in  the  United  States  a.i  to  food.  There  are  countries  which  provide 
for  men  somewhat  better  than  the  United  States  do.  I  know  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark, Germany,  and  Holland  are  better  in  regard  to  food  than  are  the  United 
States  laws.    But  I  am  not  very  well  informed  on  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Better  than  the  law  of  1898?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 
I  think  an  improvement  on  that  even. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  experience  on  the  ocean? — 
^ .  About  12  or  13  years. 

Testimony  closed.)  C^nkn,cf\c> 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  16,  1901. 

TESTIHOHT  OF  DAIHEL  H.  HATNE, 
Qeneral  Solieitor  of  the  Merchanta  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips,  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Hayne  was  introdnced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  he 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Will  yon  give  ns  yoor  full  name  and  your  post-office 
adaressV — A.  Daniel  H.  Hayne,  214  East  Qerman  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Q.  You  may  also  give  us  your  occupation. — A.  My  occupation  is  General  Solic- 
itor of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  transportation  by  water? — A.  Since 
1891. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  our  topical  plan  of  inquiry? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  some  general  statement  that  you  would  like  to  make  before  you 
are  examined  specifically? — A.  Yes.  I  suppose  I  should  start  with  a  statement 
concerning  the  line  that  I  represent.  The  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation 
Company  was  incorporated  oy  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  on  April  34, 
1852.  The  early  history  of  the  line  was  one  of  some  discouragement,  but  on 
December  88,  1854,  the  first  trip  was  made  from  Boston  to  Baltimore.  Later  on, 
in  1867,  the  company  commenced  to  run  steauiers  from  Boston  to  Norfolk  and 
thence  to  Baltimore,  returning  from  Baltimore,  via  Norfolk,  to  Boston.  In  Janu- 
wy,  1859,  the  line  from  Providence  to  Baltimore  was  started,  but  only  ran  a  short 
time.  In  1873the  Providence  Line  was  again  established,  this  time  to  ply  between 
Providence,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore.  The  Baltim'>re-Savannah  Line  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  in  January,  1876, 
and  the  Pliiladelphia-Savannah  Line  was  inaugurated  by  the  company  in  October, 
1900.  You  will  thus  see  there  are  4  lines  operated  by  the  company  known  as  the 
Baltimore  and  Boston  Line,  the  Baltimore  and  Providence  Line,  the  Baltimore 
and  Savannah  Line,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Savannah  Line.  The  first  has  4 
sailings  weekly,  the  second  has  3  sailings  weekly,  the  third  has  3  sailings  weekly, 
and  the  fourth,  a  sailing  every  5  days.  In  order  to  maintain  this  schedule,  there 
are  15  steamers.  They  nave  a  net  tonnage  of  23,868  tons  and  a  g^oss  tonnage  of 
■33,553  tons.  These  steamers  ply  between  Boston,  Providence,  Norfolk,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and  Savannah,  as  terminals. 

Now,  as  to  the  classes,  manner,  and  terms  of  employment,  I  would  state  that, 
generally  speaking,  all  men  on  shipboard  are  considered  seamen.  There  is  a  sub- 
division into  officers  and  crew;  or  probably  the  classification  that  would  be  most 
helpful  to  you  would  be  that  of  masters,  mates,  quartermasters,  boatswains,  sea- 
men, engineers,  oilers,  water  tenders,  firemen,  coal  passers,  stewards,  steward- 
esses, cooks,  messmen,  pantrymen,  and  waiters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  those  lines?— A. 
On  shipboard  there  would  be  about  5.52  for  the  15  ships  now  running.  As  to  the 
manner  of  empToyment,  the  coastwise  trade  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
coastwise  seamen  are  so  favorable  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  our  employing 
agents  to  secure  help.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  individual  agreement  between 
the  applicants  and  the  officer  employing  the  help.  The  terms  of  employment  are 
controlled  by  what  are  known  as  ' '  shipping  articles,"  prescribed  by  law,  in  which 
the  contract  of  employment  is  clearly  expressed.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  shipping 
articles  and  can  present  it  to  the  commission  if  yon  choose  to  see  it. 

(j.  In  a  general  way  this  sMpping  article  is  a  contract  between  your  company 
and  the  man  employed? — A.  With  every  man  on  shipboard.  It  is  prescribed  by 
law,  and  is  in  writing.  The  contract  is  read  over  to  the  men  when  they  sign,  and 
copies  of  it  are  posted  in  conspicuous  places  on  shipboard  in  order  that  they 
may  become  familiar  with  it, 

Q,  Do  you  say  sailors  prefer  shipping  on  your  boats  to  the  general  line  of  coast- 
wise trade — ^that  is,  on  sailing  vessels? — A,  No,  I  did  not  make  the  statement  so 
broad  as  that  they  preferred  our  vessels;  but  from  the  fact  that  there  are  contin- 
ued applications  for  employment  on  the  coastwise  vessels,  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  the  sailing  vessels  and  tramp  steamers  find  it  necessary  to  have  agents 
to  secure  their  help,  it  would  seem  that  the  conditions  of  coastwise  liners  must 
certainly  be  more  favorable. 

As  regards  the  treatment  and  provision  for  comfort  and  health  on  shipboard, 
the  sailors  or  seamen  of  the  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  are 
treated  precisely  like  other  employees.  Under  the  broad-minded  and  liberal  pol- 
icy of  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Michael  Jenkins,  there  is  a  personal 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  company  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  its  men. 
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Q.  Yon  have  no  control  of  or  arrangements  for  the  men  when  they  are  on  shore, 
I  suppose,  but  only  when  they  are  on  the  vessels? — A.  May  I  ask  farther  enlight- 
enment as  to  that  question?    In  what  way?    What  sort  of  control? 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  do  you  employ  these  men  by  the  month  or  the  year? — A. 
By  the  month;  but  I  might  digress  here  and  perhaps  answer  your  question  fully 
by  stating  that  the  shipping  articles  provide  that  they  are  engaged  for  the  voyage 
on  which  the  vessel  leaves  at  the  time  of  their  first  signing.  They  are  engaged  by 
the  month  and  paid  by  the  month.  They  have  the  right  under  our  shipping  articles 
to  leave  at  any  port.  The  company  early  realized  that  in  order  to  get  the  very 
best  service  out  of  its  men  they  should  be  treated  as  men.  We  rather  anticipated 
the  laws  in  that  respect,  and  our  shipping  articles  have  always  provided  that  the 
sailor  may  leave  at  the  next  port  at  wMch  the  steamer  touches — providing  he 
leaves  immediately  after  the  snip  is  docked.  If  he  continues  in  the  employment 
after  arriving  and  until  the  ship  is  about  to  leave,  we  would  have  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  new  crew,  and  in  such  event  the  contract  provides  that  he ' '  has  shipped  ' 
for  the  next  voyage.  That  provision  was  made  in  order  to  protect  the  company 
and  to  protect  the  seamen.  The  seamen  have  a  right  to  leave  and  the  company 
has  the  right  of  dismissal  at  the  ports. 

Q.  Would  not  that  provision  be  liable  to  cause  you  serious  trouble?  Suppose 
half  your  crew  shouldleave  you  at  Savannah,  how  would  you  get  enough  trained 
men  to  take  their  places  to  get  back  with? — A.  If  such  conditions  existed,  they 
would  cause  gi-eat  embarrassment,  but  we  find  the  crews  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
ships  on  which  they  are  employed.  We  have  never  had  an  instance  such  as  you 
suggest.  If  we  had  such  an  occurrence,  we  might  endeavor  to  have  some  change 
made  in  the  law  to  provide  against  it,  but  at  the  present  time  the  law  provides 
for  that  feature,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  or  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States? — A.  Generally  speaking,!  believe  they  are  in 
advance  of  the  navigation  laws  of  some  of  the  other  countries.  There  are,  of 
course,  in  the  nature  of  things  some  little  difficulties  that  are  experienced,  but 
they  are  not  of  great  moment.  I  might  mention,  for  instance,  that  the  coastwise 
companies  are  obliged  to  put  in  their  shipping  articles  a  scale  of  provisions,  under 
the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gten- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  question  among  the  lines  whether  they  are 
obliged  to  give  identically  that  fare,  or  whether  they  should  give  the  fare  they 
formerly  gave:  because  you  realize  that  in  ranning  a  large  passenger  line  there 
are  large  supplies  put  onboard  that  are  not  consumed  by  the  passengers  and  which 
can  be  served  to  the  sailors.  Thus  the  sailors'  fare  is  very  much  better  than  the 
fare  prescribed  by  law,  which  law,  as  I  understand  it,  was  directed  toward  for- 
eign vessels  and  individual  captains;  but  these  are  not  conditions  that  are  caus- 
ing any  friction  whatever. 

I  might  say  further,  speaking  from  the  owner's  standpoint,  that  I  have  never 
found  any  law  that  would  give  the  United  States  courts  jurisdiction  over  larceny 
committed  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State.  There  is  a  law  touching  embezzle- 
ment and  damage  of  freight  and  cargo,  but  the  law  affecting  larceny  only  seems  to 
apply  to  the  high  seas  and  to  territory  over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  In  other  words,  the  larceny  law  has  not  been  made  applicable  to 
all  navigable  waters.  The  owners  experience  great  difQculty  in  prosecuting  lar- 
ceny on  shipboard,  for  the  reason  that  the  vaiious  State  laws  conflict,  and  it  is 
very  dilHcult  to  locate  precisely  the  s^itus  of  the  crime.  With  that  condition 
confrontmg  them  they  ai"e  unable  to  feel  perfectly  safe  in  applying  to  any  State 
court,  because  they  are  often  unable  to  positively  prove  exactly  where  the  crime 
was  committed,  and  if  the  proof  should  show  that  it  was  committed  out  of  the 
State,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  jvirisdicti<ni  and  probably  a  suit  for  unlawful 
imprisonment,  with  other  attending  difficulties.  The  only  remedy  that  we  have 
found  has  been  to  invoke  a  law  which  states  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  to 
embezzle  from  or  to  damage  ship,  cargo,  and  stores.  We  think  that  probably 
this  law  might  be  elastic  enough  to  cover  tlie  offense  of  larceny,  but  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  some  doubt.  CertJiiuly  larceny  is  not  embezzlement,  but  there  would  be 
loss  and  damage  to  the  cargo  in  the  act  of  larceny.  We  feel  that  such  an  addition 
to  the  laws  as  might  8i)ecifically  prevent  larcenyiso  as  to  give  United  States  courts 
and  State  courts  concurrent  j  uiisdiction  when  the  act  is  committed  within  a  State, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  lines,  and  would  be  directly  of  great 
Ijonefit  to  the  employees  and  to  the  shipping  community. 

The  act«  now  relating  to  this  point  are  as  follows: 

11.  S.  45i)fi:  WhiMiever  any  seaman  who  has  been  lawfully  engaged,  or  any  appren- 
tice to  the  sea  service,  commits  any  of  the  following  offenses,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ishable as  follows: 
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Eighth.  For  willfnlly  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling,  or  willftilly  damaging 
any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his  wages  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount 
to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and,  also,  atthe  discretion  of  the  court,  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

R.  S.  5356:  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place,  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent 
to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both 
snch  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Kow,  as  to  discipline,  that  operates  on  shipboard  precisely  as  it  exists  on  land. 
The  discipline  starts  usually  witTi  a  mild  but  positive  admonition  to  the  offender.  If 
there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  offense,  the  policy  of  the  company  is  to  follow  it  up 
by  a  suspension;  and  further  offense  by  dismissal.  The  redress  of  grievances  is 
found  in  a  system  of  notices  to  the  superior  oflBcer  in  command,  and  if  the  griev- 
ance is  not  adiusted  satisfactorily  to  both  sides,  the  shipping  articles  provide  a 
method  whereby  there  can  be  an  appeal  to  the  higher  authorities  in  this  way 
[reading  from  shipping  articles] :  ' '  Upon  the  commission  of  any  of  the  offenses 
enumerated  in  the  articles,  or  of  any  breach  thereof,  if  it  should  be  contemplated 
to  raise  an  issue,  an  entry  thereof  should  be  made  in  the  log  book,  and  should  be 
signed  by  the  master  and  by  the  mate,  or  by  one  of  the  crew;  and  the  offender,  if 
still  in  the  vessel,  should,  before  her  next  arrival  at  any  port,  or  if  she  is  at  the 
time  in  port,  before  her  departure  therefrom,  either  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
such  entry  or  have  the  same  read  over  distinctly  and  audibly  to  him,  and  he  may 
thereupon  make  such  reply  thereto  as  he  thinks  fit;  and  a  statement  that  a  copy 
of  the  entry  has  been  so  furnished,  or  that  the  same  has  been  so  read  over,  together 
with  the  reply ,  if  any,  made  by  the  offender,  should  likewise  be  entered  and  signed 
in  the  same  manner."    So  in  that  way  a  record  may  be  secured. 

While  I  am  on  this  question  of  the  contract,  I  might  say  that  a  further  notice 
is  given  to  masters  that  "while  without  any  cause  notice  to  either  party  termi- 
nates the  .service  of  any  signer  at  the  expiration  of  any  voyage  as  prescribed  in 
the  articles,  it  is  presumed  that  this  provision  will  not  be  enforced  to  the  hurt  or 
disadvantage  of  any  employee  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  but  that  reason- 
able opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  return  to  the  port  of  embarkation." 

Q.  With  reference  to  hospitals,  I  want  to  know  whether  when  the  sailors  are 
on  shore  they  are  subject  to  these  perils  here  in  these  hospitals  and  sailors"  board- 
ing houses? — A.  They  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  perils  if  they  choose  to  leave 
the  ship.  They  have  the  right  to  leave  the  ship  at  any  time  under  our  contract, 
providing  they  leave  the  ship  when  the  ship  first  enters. 

Q.  What  I  meant  was  whether,  when  the  sailors  are  still  in  your  emjjloyment, 
but  in  these  various  ports,  yon  hsid  much  trouble. — A.  We  never  experience  any 
trouble;  and  in  fact  while  sailors  come  and  go — they  are  a  shifting  class  to  an 
extent— there  is  a  stability  in  the  personnel  on  the  sliips. 

Q.  What  about  your  stevedores;  are  they  continuously  employed,  or  do  they 
load  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels  and  unload  them  by  the  contract? — A.  They  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,300  stevedores  employed 
at  the  various  ports.    I  have  the  amounts  paid  them. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way  what  plan  you  had,  whether  you  had 
these  men  employed  directly  by  yourselves,  or  whether  you  employed  a  general 
stevedore  force? — A.  We  have  our  own  men.  They  apply  to  us  individually  for 
employment,  and  while  they  have  the  right  to  leave  at  any  time,  being  employed 
by  the  hour,  there  is  a  stability  in  the  personnel  that  you  might  say  is  constant. 

Q.  Of  course,  your  vessels  running  regularly,  you  would  have  your  regular 
force  instead  of  employing  the  general  stevedore  forces  which  load  and  unload 
the  tramp  steamers? — A.  Oh,  yes;  we  have,  as  I  understand  it,  nothing  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  on  the  part  of  your  stevedores? — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge,  neither  of  stevedores,  nor  of  any  other  class  of  employees. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  the  stevedores? — A.  They  are  paid  by  the 
hour,  and  the  prices  fluctuate  at  the  various  ports.  Broadly  speaking,  I  can 
say  it  runs  anywhere  from  15  to  30  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  at  Southern  port.s — at  Charle.ston  and  Savan- 
nah?— A.  At  Savannah,  23  cents  both  for  regular  and  overtime. 

Q.  What  is  it  at  Boston? — A.  At  Boston  it  is  20  cents  for  regular  time  and  ;iO 
cents  for  overtime. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Boston  wage  is  cheaper  than  the  Savannah? — A. 
Yes;  it  is  slightly  cheaper.  The  overtime  wage  is  greater,  you  see.  and  the  reg- 
ular time  is  less. 

Q.  I  can  not  see  how  that  would  be.  I  supposed  the  wages  at  all  those  South- 
em  ports  were  less  than  20  cents  an  hour. — A.  There  is  a  notation  here  of  Hi 
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cants  per  hour — at  Savannah  also.  There  is  also  a  notation  of  23  cents  at  Savan- 
nah. So  I  snppose  the  price  will  flnctoate  between  those  figures  as  the  supply 
exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  stevedoring  at  &ny  of  your 
ports  is  done  by  organized  labor? — A.  The  stevedores  may  have  their  org^aniza- 
tiona  among  themselves,  but  if  they  have,  the  fact  has  never  been  brought  to  our 
attention  in  any  way.  There  is  never  any  difference  between  the  company  and 
its  labor. 

Q.  You  find  a  regular  rate  prevailing  at  every  port? — A.  We  find  a  regular 
rate,  and  we  presume  there  must  be  an  understanding  among  the  men.  We 
never  dispute  those  wages,  but  pay  them. 

Q.  In  case  of  any  infraction  of  the  rules  to  whom  or  to  what  tribunal  does  the 
application  go  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff— the  United  States  court? — A.  Yon 
mean  for  personal  injurie.s  sustained? 

Q.  Yes;  or  maltreatment  or  lessening  of  wages  or  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  terms  of  employment — transfer  of  employment  from  one  character  to 
another — that  would  be"  made  the  basis  of  a  suit  for  damages.  In  what  court  is 
the  suit  entered? — A.  That  depends  entirely  on  circumstances.  If  the  situs  of  the 
injury  occurs  on  land  or  if  the  contract  should  not  be  a  maritime  contract 
they  would  have  their  redress  in  the  State  court;  but  if  the  injury  occurs  on  ship, 
or  the  contract  be  a  maritime  one,  they  would  also  have  recourse  both  to  the 
State  courts  and  the  United  States  courts  in  admiralty.  The  election,  however, 
seems  to  be  for  the  State  courts,  because  they  secure  responsive  juries  there, 
probably  with  the  view  of  putting  themselves  upon  the  country,  and  they  seem 
to  select  the  State  courts. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  sufficient  law  and  means  of  redress  so  that  a  sailor,  a  sea- 
man, or  petty  officer,  or  any  one  in  your  general  employ,  not  a  master,  may  find 
his  remedy  in  the  courts.? — A.  Absolutely.  He  is  completely  protected,  I  should 
say,  and  a  little  more  so"  than  the  owners,  and,  perhaps,  properly  so.  The  most 
common  method  among  sailors  in  seeking  redress  for  what  they  consider  wrongs 
against  them  is  to  apply  to  the  United  States  commissioner,  an  official  appointed 
by  all  United  States  district  courts,  who  cites  all  parties  to  appear  before  nim  and 
hears  the  case.  When  the  commissioner  fails  to  settle  the  difficulty,  and  he  feels 
it  is  a  proper  case  for  the  court  to  take  up,  he  passes  it  on  to  the  court  for  hearing; 
otherwise  the  matter  is  then  and  there  dismissed. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  rations,  you  said  yon  had  adopted  the  ocean  ration,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  amended  Senate  bill  of  1898, 1  presume? — A.  Yes;  we  have  been 
compelled  to  put  that  in  the  shipping  articles,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to 
follow  it. 

(^.  Did  that  law  of  1898  say  the  coastwise  trade  should  be  provided  with  that 
ration? — A.  It  was  a  question  of  some  doubt,  but  after  some  investigation  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law 
was  broad  enough  to  cover  the  coastwise  vessels;  but  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  do  so  I  think  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt. 
Certainly  it  will  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  sailors  if  the  lines  should  insist 
on  following  the  scale  of  provisions  provided  by  that  law,  because  if  they  are 
allowed  to  give  them  what  they  wish  to  give  them,  and  what  is  less  expensive  to 
give  them,  because  of  the  additional  amount  of  supplies  they  are  required  to  put 
on  board  for  their  regular  passenger  traffic,  the  seaman  fares  a  g^reat  deal  better 
in  every  way,  and  he  gets  tne  best  the  land  affords. 

O.  There  is  no  provision,  is  there,  in  case  of  an  excess  of  rations,  in  cashing  it 
in  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailor?— A.  I  can  hardly  see  how  that  could  be  done  unless 
he  had  some  way  of  keeping  the  provisions  given  him;  he  is  permitted  to  eat  all 
he  wants  and  has  no  more  coming  to  him.  I  think  the  sailors  are  well  satisfied, 
and  things  seem  to  be  floating  along  very  smoothly. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  matter  of  loading,  where  you  engage  local  stevedoring,  in 
your  articles  is  it  provided  that  the  class  of  men  who  operate  your  ships  shall 
assist  in  the  loading  and  unloading? — A.  The  articles  do  not  provide  for  that, 
because  the  ship  men  do  not  assist  in  loading  and  unloadini^.  We  have  regular 
gangs  of  stevedores,  and  the  ship  men  are  confined  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  What  is  your  ordinary  seaman  and  the  helpers  engaged  in  while  in  port? — 
A.  Cleaning  up,  inspection,  seeing  that  the  ship  is  in  proper  trim. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  a  holiday  when  you  reach  port? — A.  It  is  not  a  holiday  nor  is  it 
at  all  excessive  work,  but  they  have  enough  to  keep  them  busy. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  masters  give  the  men  a  furlough  of  a  few  hours  in  cities 
when  you  come  to  the  terminals? — A.  There  is  such  a  custom. 

Q.  Are  your  men  usually  married  men  with  families  and  having  homes  at  any 
of  your  terminals,  or  are  they  single  men? — A.  The  officers  often  are  married;  the 
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seamen  are  not  tied  down  hy  family  relations  as  a  rale,  although  there  are  qoite 
a  number  that  have  their  homes  at  the  terminals. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Americans?— A.  Abont  75  per  cent  in  our  own 
force. 

Q.  Where  do  you  usually  find  your  men,  in  New  England  or  along  the  Southern 
shores? — A.  A  great  many  seamen  come  from  the  New  England  States,  but  they 
seem  to  come  from  all  the  ports.  A  lar^  number  come  from  Baltimore.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  come  from  the  mam  terminals. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  have  any  colored  seamen?— A.  No  colored 
seamen  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  the  stevedores  in  the  South  colored?— A.  Largely. 

Q.  South  of  Baltimore? — A.  Yes;  I  may  say  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  South  are 
colored.  The  average  on  the  line  is  about  55  per  cent  white  and  45  per  cent 
colored. 

Q.  At  all  ports? — A.  Yes;  taking  the  general  aver£«e. 

O.  I  presume,  if  you  have  a  table  of  the  wages  and  compensation  it  would  be 
well  to  give  it  at  this  place. — A.  The  pay  roll  of  the  crew  is  as  follows:  Masters, 
$150  to  S250  a  month;  first  ofiacers,  $75;  second  officers,  $55;  boatswains,  $80; 
quartermasters,  $30;  sailors,  $35;  chief  engineers,  $120;  first  engineers,  $75;  sec- 
ond engineers,  $60;  pilers,  $40;  water  tenders,  $40;  firemen,  $40;  coal  passers,  $80; 
stewards,  $56  to  $70;  first  cooks,  $50  to  $60;  second  cooks,  $35;  mess  men  $20  to 
$35;  waiters,  $20  to  $25;  pantrymen,  $20  to  $30;  stewardesses,  $18.  Board  and 
accommodations  are  given  in  addition  to  the  above  figures.  The  number  of  cooks 
and  waiters  is  of  course  regulated  by  the  demands  ofthe  passenger  season;  in  the 
summer  season  a  great  many  more  are  employed  than  in  the  winter  season.  I 
have  spoken  as  to  the  compensation  of  stevedores  before. 

Q.  You  have  as  to  the  stevedores  in  three  iwrts,  I  believe? — ^A.  I  will  give  all  of 
the  ports.  At  Boston,  regular  time  20  cents  an  hour,  overtime  30;  Baltimore, 
regular  time  20,  overtime  'S);  Providence  fluctuates  between  16|  and  ISJ  for  regu- 
lar time,  overtime  20  to  25;  Norfolk,  regular  time  15,  overtime  15;  Newjxjrt  News, 
regular  time  15,  overtime  15;  Savannah  fluctuates  from  17i  to  SSi  regular  time, 
overtime  17i  to  22;  Philadelphia,  regular  time  80,  overtime  20. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  those  figures  compare  with  the  wages 
paid  by  ships  in  the  foreign  trade? — A.  No;  .1  have  no  knowledge  as  to  that.  I 
presume  they  would  have  to  pay  the  stevedores  about  the  same  prices. 

Q.  As  to  the  wages  of  your  masters  and  crews,  would  they  be  about  the  same? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  wages  paid  by  the  foreign  trade  are  very  much  less. 

Q.  What  method  have  you  adopted  in  the  inspection  of  vessels? — ^A.  As  regards 
that,  it  may  be  divided  into  2  branches.  There  are  two  forms  of  inspection,  one 
by  the  Government  and  one  by  the  owner.  The  local  Government  inspectors  are 
divided  into  hull  inspectors  and  engine  and  boiler  inspectors.  They  make  an 
annual  inspection.  The  report  on  that  inspection  is  kept  permanently  posted  on 
shipboard.  The  owner's  inspection  is  divided  into  a  number  of  classes.  Among 
others  there  is  the  voyage  inspection  and  the  departmental  inspection  of  every- 
thing, and  the  periodical  dockmg  and  general  overhauling.  The  most  imjKjrtant 
probably  is  the  inspection  immediately  preceding  the  voyage,  at  which  time  all  the 
machinery  is  turned  over  and  tried;  tne  engines  are  always  kept  running  15  or  20 
minutes  before  starting,  to  see  that  everything  is  all  right;  all  the  appliances 
are  tested;  the  electrical  superintendent  goes  aboard  and  tries  all  the  electrical 
appliances.    In  that  way  the  line  is  kept  up  in  proper  form. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  That  is  the  private  inspection  of  your  own  company 
officers? — A.  It  is  the  private  insjjection  which  is  made  necessary  under  the  laws 
in  order  that  the  ship  may  be  seaworthy  and  that  there  may  be  no  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  in  embarking  on  the  voyage. 

Q.  Is  there  a  public-inspection  officer? — A.  The  public  or  governmental  inspec- 
tion occurs  annnally.  Then  all  of  the  ship— the  hull,  the  machinery,  and  all  the 
appliances  are  fully  tested. 

Q.  That  public  inspection  is  merely  a  form,  then,  is  it  not? — A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
most  thorough,  and  is  done  in  great  detail. 

Q.  If  your  ve8S<;l8  are  only  examined  once  a  year  by  public  insi)ectors,  the  whole 
vessel  mi^ht  be  in  very  bad  shape  the  second  trip  it  made  after  it  was  inspected? — 
A.  That  is  rather  an  impossible  condition  for  this  reason:  The  owners  find  that 
in  keeping  the  vessels  up  there  is  a  less  percentage  of  deterioration.  The  deteriora- 
tion on  sea  property  would  probably  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent  per  year  if  the 
vessels  were  not  kept  in  prime  condition.  By  keeping  the  repairs  up  the  deteri- 
oration is  a  very  low  percentage.  Then  there  is  anothei-  condition  that  makes  the 
owners  unusually  alert.  If  the  vessel  starts  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  and 
some  accident  happens  through  any  imperfection  that  might  have  been  discovered 
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by  carefnl  insx)ection,  every  policy  of  insurance  on  hull  and  cargo  is  vitiated  by 
the  unsea worthy  condition  of  the  vessel,  and  every  bill  of  lading  issued  on  the 
cargo  is  made  null  and  void;  and  that  extends  to  nearly  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  property.  So  the  owners  are  bound  to  be  very  alert  in  inspecting  and  watch- 
ing and  caring  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  how  much  they  mark  off  annually  for 
deterioration? — A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  comes 
up  before  the  executive  board. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  rule  as  to  the  loading  or  overloading  of 
vessels? — A.  That  finds  its  regulation  in  the  same  condition  of  affairs.  A  vessel 
that  is  overloaded  is  unseaworthy.  Further  than  that  there  is  the  regard  that 
the  master  and  the  crew  have  for  their  own  personal  safety.  The  crew  have  the 
right  to  object  to  going  to  sea  in  a  vessel  that  they  feel  is  in  an  improper  condi- 
tion, and  there  is  even  more  strength  in  these  conditions  of  affairs  than  in  any 
leral  verbiage  that  may  be  established  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  vessels. 

Q.  Are  all  your  steamers  passenger  steamers? — ^A.  To  my  knowledge  all  carry 
passengers. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  passenger  traffic  as  compared  with  the  freight? — 
A.  Of  course,  as  with  all  transportation  companies,  the  freight  is  the  backbone 
of  the  business.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  percentage,  but  the  passenger  business 
is  remunerative,  both  on  railroads  and  steamships;  otherwise,  adopting  a  sound 
business  jwlicy,  they  would  not  be  carrying  them. 

Q.  You  run  your  boats  for  the  freignt,  1  suppose;  that  is  the  first  considera- 
tion?— A.  That  is,  of  course,  the  first  consideration. 

Q.  Kow,  then,  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  commercial  features  of  this  coastwise 
trade,  its  relations  to  the  railroads,  and  comx>etition,  if  any,  with  the  railroads. 
You  virtually  cover  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  North  to  the  South? — ^A.  From 
Boston  to  Savannah. 

Q.  And  intennediate  iwints;  is  the  competition  with  the  railroads  very  severe? — 
A.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  probably  my  experience  is  not  as  broad  as  you 
might  like  to  nave.  I  can  only  state  in  a  general  way.  That  is  in  the  domain  of 
trtSSc.  The  largest  class  of  competitive  traffic  on  the  coast,  I  believe,  is  from  the 
Sidling  ships.  I  do  not  know  that  the  railroads  or  the  steamship  lines  have  any 
great  conmct  in  their  business  relations.  Before  and  during  the  establishment  of 
water  differentials  there  was  quite  an  objection  to  the  water  lines  by  railroads, 
but  I  believe  that  the  inevitable  is  now  recognized,  and  they  are  getting  along 
harmoniously. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation,  or  rather,  what  is  the  percentage  of  your  steamboat 
rates  to  the  railroad  rates  between  any  two  different  po  ts  that  you  might 
name? — A.  That  question  I  could  not  answer  definitely.  I  have  here  a  statement 
made  by  the  traffic  people  tha*^^  I  might  read. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  get  at  how  much  lower  these  steamboats  had  to  put  their  rates 
in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the  traffic? — A.  Well,  you  understand,  generally 
speaking,  that  there  are  differentials  which  the  water  lines  are  allowed  to  make 
in  any  rate  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  that  the  water  transx>ortation  involves, 
such  as  carrying  insurance  and  so  on,  and  there  is  a  class  of  business  that  has 
grown  np  under  these  differentials  that  may  be  considered  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  water  lines,  so  there  is  no  great  amount  of  conflict  between  the 
water  and  rail  interests.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  business  which  goes  to 
the  boats  because  of  the  advantage  of  the  lower  rates. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  there  is  a  combination  or  an  understanding  of  prices 
between  your  lines  and  the  railroads? — A.  Not  at  all,  because  the  water  lines 
experience  a  competition  that  entirely  sets  that  feature  aside;  that  is,  the  com- 
petition of  the  sailing  vessels,  which  the  water  lines  are  re<^uired  to  meet. 
Sailing  vessels  are  chartered,  the  owners  do  not  run  lines,  but  give  a  boat  np  to 
a  man  for  so  much  money,  and  the  rate  is  secured  by  figuringon  the  chuter 
price  and  the  gross  tonnage  aboard  to  ascertain  what  it  is.  That  fluctuates 
greatly  on  the  coast. 

Q.  Is  your  line  under  the  control  of  any  railroad  company? — ^A.  It  is  entirely 
independent  of  any  and  all  other  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqohab.)  What  body  establishes  the  differentials?— A.  The 
lines  settle  that,  I  believe. 

Q.  Is  it  done  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  agreement 
with  the  lines? — A.  No;  I  believe  it  has  grown  up  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
conditions  coafronting  transx>ortation  people.    I  think  it  is  a  natural  growth. 

Q.  These  diirerentiais  are  generally  accepted? — ^A.  Generally  accepted. 

Q.  Have  you  any  classification  of  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Approaching  anything  like  the  railroad  classification? — A.  The  same. 

Q.  The  same  by  water  transportation  as  by  rail? — A.  I  believe  so,  except  where 
there  are  certain  conditions  that  must  be  met  that  the  rtul  lines  do  not  experience. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  wotild  have  the  same  classification  on  articles 
shipped  partly  by  rail  and  partly  bv  water? — A.  Very  often  that  is  so. ,  Yon  see 
the  question  of  classification,  while  a  natural  development,  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  experts,  both  on  the  part  of  transportation  lines  and  the  public, 
and  we  may  assume  that  such  a  development  is  within  proper  bounds. 

(^.  Does  much  of  your  freight  go  over  the  railroads? — ^A.  A  good  proportion,  I 
believe.  Of  course  large  freights  are  carried  direct  from  the  ports  at  rates  tluit 
the  railroads  would  probably  find  nnremunerative.  The  merchants  have  adopted 
a  plan  of  centralizii^g  their  points  of  distribution,  and  very  often  they  ship  to 
'  local  ports  and  distribute  from  them.  I  find  in  reading  the  papers  that  there  is 
an  institution  in  the  west  shipping  oranges  now,  and  they  have  them  moving  on 
the  road  ready  to  divert  and  ship  on  telegn^aphic  advice.  The  cars  are  going  all 
the  time.  That  is  enlarging  on  that  plan  of  distribution.  They  simply  start  a  car 
right  out  and  let  it  go. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  you  had  some  statement  there  in  regard  to 
freight? — A.  Yes,  the  statement  is  this:  [Beading:]  "  There  is  not  much  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  railwavs  and  local  coastwise  business  between  the  ports  cov- 
ered by  steamship  lines;  the  sail  competition  and  trade  conditions  occasion  such 
low  and  fluctuating  rates  between  ports  as  to  make  the  business  apparently  nnre- 
munerative for  rail  caiTiers,  although  in  some  cases  they  maintain  the  same  rates 
as  the  basing  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  and  in  other  cases,  especially  the 
longer  hauls,  they  carry  much  higher  rates.  The  only  comparison  that  could  be 
made  of  the  rates  of  the  steamship  lines  and  the  rail  lines  would  be  the  fixed  rates 
of  the  rail  lines  with  the  basing  rates  of  the  steamship  lines,  but  as  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  business  is  handled  by  the  steamship  lines  on  these 
hairing  rates,  the  comparison  would  be  misleading,  the  steamship  lines  being 
obliged  to  handle  a  great  portion  of  their  business  on  commodity  rates  made  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  che  case." 

U.  So  your  commodity  rates  make  a  great  deal  of  difference? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  meet  the  most  uncertain  conditions  through  the  commodity  rate? — A. 
Through  the  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Have  you  a  table  here  that  explains  the  character  of  your  freight? — A.  No, 
I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  that  shows  the  article  of  which  the  highest  tonnage  is 
carried? — ^A.  We  have  not,  but  our  records  show  that  lumber,  pig  iron,  resin, 
fertilizer,  cotton,  canned  goods,  grain,  rails,  and  iron,  are  among  the  principal 
articles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  say  as  to  your  competition  with  other 
coast  lines  under  the  control  of  railroads?  Do  you  find  thev  have  an  advantage 
over  you  in  any  way? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  that 
point  to  answer  that  question.    I  do  not  now  recall  any  such  condition  existing. 

Q.  Does  not  the  Georgia  Central  own  a  line  of  steamers? — A.  Yes;  they  run 
into  New  York,  I  believe. 

(^.  Now,  how  do  their  rates  compare  with  yours?  Does  the  Georgia  Central 
Railroad  give-you  the  same  rates  to  interior  {mints  in  competition  that  they  can 
give  on  their  own  line? — A.  Yes;  as  I  understand  it  there  is  no  discriminatiou. 

Q.  Then  they  would  have  no  advantage  over  you? — A.  I  do  not  see  that  they 
would;  but  still  that  is  a  question  that  probably  would  be  better  answered  by  a 
traffic  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  a  table  that  shows  the  passenger  rates 
Detween  the  various  ports? — A.  I  have,  sir.    They  are  as  follows: 

BALTIMORE  AND  BOSTON  OR  PROVIDENCE. 

First-class a$10.00  to6$12.50 

Round  trip aSO.OOto   622.00 

Intermediate a9.00to    ell. 00 

Intermediate  excursion a  18. 00  to    c20. 00 

Steerage a8.00  to   610.00 

NORFOLK  AND  BOSTON  OR  PROVIDENCE. 

First-class a|9.00  to  6$11.00 

Boundtrip olS.OOto    bl9.00 

Intermediate aS.  00  to    clO.OO 

Intermediate  excursion al6.  OOto    clS.OO 

Steerage a7.00to     69.00 


oRates  Oct.  1  to  Mny  81. 

b  Rates  June  1  to  Sept.  30. 

c  Intermediate  rates  do  not  apply  on  Boston  line  June  1  to  Sept.  30. 
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Finrtrclaae  rates  include  meals  and  gtateroom  berth.  Upper-deck  stateroom 
berths  on>Boeton  Line  are  91.50  extra  in  each  direction,  Jane  1  to  September' 90. 
Intermediate  rates  include  meals  and  berth.  Steerage  rates  inclnde  meals  and 
bank. 

BALTIMORE  AND  BAVANKAB. 

First-claM - $15.00 

Boandtrip 25.00 

Intermediate 12.50 

Intermediate  excarsion 23.00 

Steerage - 10.00 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  SAVANNAH. 

First-class - fl7.50 

Boandtrip 29.00 

Intermediate 15.00 

Intermediate  excarsion 24.00 

Steerage 10.00 

First-class  and  intermediate  rates  inclnde  meals  and  stateroom  berth.  Steerage 
rates  inclnde  meals  and  bank. 

NORFOLK,  NEWPORT  NEWS.  AND  BALTIMORE. 

First-class 1 |8.00 

Boandtrip 6.00 

Steerage 2.00 

First-clasa  rates  inclnde  statero<nn  berth;  meals  extra.    Steerage  rates  inclnde 
bank;  meals  extra. 
Bates  of  fare  given  herein  are  sabject  to  change  withoat  notice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Were  yoar  vessels  all  built  in  this  conntry?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  of  jroor  competition  with  the  sailing  vessels  of  the  coast- 
wise trade? — A.  That  at  times  has  been  very  active,  as  I  understand  it,  a  very 
vigorous  competitor  for  coastwise  business. 

Q.  What  are  your  advantages  over  the  sailing  vessels? — A.  I  suppose  better 
service,  certain  service,  higher-paid  employees,  less  liability  of  accident,  these 
and  various  other  advantages,  but  they  scarcely  weigh  in  the  balance  ag^ainst  a 
lower  rate,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 

Q.  On  very  heavy  commodities  in  large  quantities,  where  time  was  not  so  much 
an  object,  could  you  comjjete  for  that  trade  at  all?— A.  That  depends  entirely 
uxwn  the  tonnage  capacity  and  condition  of  the  boat.  Sometimes  vessels  ronning 
require  a  certain  amount  of  ballast,  and  if  they  are  light  I  suppose  there  are  times 
when  business  might  be  carried  for  less  money  man  at  otherst  It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  business  offering. 

Q.  Well,  take  for  instance  coal ;  you  don't  attempt  to  compete? — A.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  csary  coal,  or  any  bulky  thing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  do  carry  lumber,  don't  you? — A.  Yes,  I  have  reference  to  bulk  in  small 
particles;  lumber  we  would  call  by  the  piece. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Many  of  your  vessels  engage  in  carrying  fruit  in  the 
season  very  largely,  do  they  not? — A.  Yes,  fruit  and  vegetables  compose  some 
portion  of  the  cargo;  more  vegetables,  however,  than  fruit,  and  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  that  tramc  the  steamship  companies  find  they  are  required  to  put  in 
ventilators.    It  is  very  expensive  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Q.  Are  your  vessels  built  with  refrigerators?  Do  you  not  have  compartment 
refrigerators? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  refrigerating  process  except  pantries; 
there  may  be;  that  is  in  the  department  of  construction,  and  I  am  not  fully 
informed  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  the  railroads  compete  with  you  in  carrying  froit 
or  vegetables  from  the  South? — A.  Well,  sometimes  they  secure  the  business. 

<^.  Your  rate  of  freight  is  generally  less  than  the  rate  is  by  rail,  is  it  not?— A. 
There  is  a  water  differential  in  favor  of  the  water  line.  It  is  made  necessary  by 
the  inherent  condition  of  things.  The  water  lines  are  required  to  carry  marine 
insurance,  which  the  railroad  lines  do  not.  They  have  very  often  more  occasion 
for  transfer:  and  the  hazards  of  the  great  deep  are  also  conditions  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  make  shipping  rates  with  railroads  to  harmonize? — A.  That 
would  come  under  the  traffic  division.    I  suggest  that  on  points  of  traffic  perhaps 
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I  am  not  a  good  witness.  I  have  nnderstood  you  want  ns  to  speak  of  things  we 
absolutely  taiow  by  actual  experience,  not  from  hearsay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab. )  Is  there  any  other  topic  you  have  there  that  you  want 
to  touch  upon? — A.  You  refer  here  to  ' '  forms  ana  characters  of  aid  and  subsidy  to 
American  vessels."  »  •  »  The  subsidy  act  seems  to  have  found  its  incentive 
in  the  protection  of  American  shipping  against  foreigrn  bottoms.  The  domestic 
lines  suffer  no  encroachment  from  foreign  bottoms,  and  they,  so  far  as  the  Mer- 
chants and  Miners'  Line  is  concerned  have  not  asked  for  or  gotten  any  assistance 
in  any  way.  I  do  not  think  that  the  condition  exists  in  the  coastwise  trade  which 
might  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  subsidizing  of  American  coastwise  bottoms 
as  against  foreign  bottoms, 

Q.  Have  your  people  ever  considered  that  the  registered  foreign-built  ship  could 
enter  into  tne  coastwise  trade? — A.  We  have  always  felt  that  there  was  a  ^licy 
expressed  in  various  ways  against  foreign  vessels  taking  coastwise  business, 
whether  they  made  a  particular  business  of  that,  or  whether  the  foreign  ships 
touch  at  various  ports  on  their  voyages  to  receive  and  deliver.  That  is  provided 
against  in  the  law  and  zealously  watehed  by  the  custom-house  ofiBcials,  and  we 
think  that  is  the  safegniard  for  the  American  coastwise  merchant  marine,  because 
under  the  plan  of  enrollment,  entering  and  clearing,  they  can  check  it.  It  iB 
illegal  for  foreign  vessels  to  transport  any  business  on  the  coast;  that  is,  any  local 
business  on  the  coast. 

You  refer  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  passengers.  I  would  state  that  our 
passengers — cabin  passengers  (we  have  no  exx)erience  with  immigrants) — ^have  the 
same  accommodations  that  are  found  in  the  best  of  hotels.  As  to  the  effect  of 
quarantine  and  health  laws  on  ocean  commerce,  we  find  that  sometimes  our  ships 
are  delayed  by  reason  of  qu<trantine,  but  the  delay  is  for  the  general  good.  All  of 
the  quarantine  officers  are  most  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to  make  that  delav  as  light 
as  possible,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  laws  as  they  are  established. 

As  to  the  vessels  engaged  in  transportation  of  Uve  stock,  our  line  carries  live 
stock,  and  provision  is  made  for  watering  and  feeding,  and  for  separate  stalls  and 
dunnage.  Live  stock  is  carried  under  contract  just  tne  same  as  any  other  freight 
is  earned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Your  traffic  is  confined  to  the  ports  north  of  Florida,  is 
it  not? — A.  It  is. 

9.  You  have  not  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  at  all?— A.  No,  sir;  we  are 
strictly  coastwise  andliave  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  businesB,  and  have  never 
had  any  experience  with  it. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  this  coastwise  traffic  between  the  ports  where  your  ves- 
sels trade  is  carried  by  steam  vessels  and  what  proportion  by  sailing  vessels? — A. 
That  being  a  question  of  traffic  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  but  I 
hardly  think  that  a  traffic  man  could  give  you  satisfactory  light  on  that  subject. 
Very  often  business  is  taken  without  the  regular  liners  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  whatever  concerning  the  relative  proportions? — A.  I 
could  not  have,  because  it  would  not  be  based  upon  any  experience. 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  freight  generally  carried? — A.  That  is  another  question 
that  I  have  had  propounded  to  me  and  I  confess  that  I  have  not  the  information 
at  hand,  but  I  think  the  company  might  be  able  to  furnish  it. 

Q.  Yon  said  something  about  an  apparent  difficulty  in  punishing  for  a  theft 
committed  within  the  borders  of  a  State  ih  the  coastwise  trade.  If  one  passenger 
dioold  steal  from  another  or  one  member  of  the  crew  should  steal  from  another 
or  from  a  passenger,  is  there  no  way  of  punishing  that  offense  as  a  crime  through 
the  courts? — A.  I  have  never  yet  been  able,  after  very  diligent  search  and  also 
conferences  with  the  various  commissioners  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
and  the  district  attorneys,  to  place  my  hand  ujwn  a  law  that  could  be  invoked  to 
charge  anyone  with  a  misdemeanor  or  crime  of  larceny,  whether  committed  by  a 
passenger  or  sailor  or  seaman  wJien  committed  within  the  borders  of  a  State.  I 
should  explain  here  that  Revised  Statutes,  5356,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred, 
includes  the  offense  of  larceny  when  committed  by  anyone  on  the  high  seas  or  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  Revised  Stat- 
utes, 4596,  covers  the  offense  of  embezzlement  and  the  damaging  of  ship,  stores,  or 
cs^rgo  wherever  the  act  is  committed,  providing,  however,  that  the  act  is  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  ship's  company. 

These  acts  obviously  omit  a  passenger  on  a  vessel  when  the  offense  is  committed 
within  the  border  of  a  State,  and  unless  the  crime  of  larceny  can  be  read  into 
Revised  Statutes,  4596,  the  members  of  a  ship's  company  are  not  covered  when 
the  act  is  committed  within  a  State. 

It  is  true  there  should  be  a  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  but  the  location  of  the 
act  is  always  in  doubt.  There  is  no  certainty  of  the  precise  locality  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  act,  and  if  the  State  courts  are  used  and  the  act,  though  committed, 
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is  proved  not  to  have  been  committed  within  the  State  the  State  court  woxild 
have  no  jurisdiction  and  the  case  would  be  dismissed,  and  probably  an  action  for 
false  imprisonment  mif ht  result. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  give 
them  conciirrent  jurisdiction  with  the  State  courts  over  the  offense  of  larceny 
when  committed  on  shipboard  within  the  borders  of  a  State. 

Q.  There  are  statutes  against  other  offenses  providing  for  their  punishment? — 
A.  Quite  full.  For  instance,  there  is  a  statute  iigainst  embezzlement  and  other 
offenses,  but  I  think  probably  the  difBculty  arises  because  of  the  fine  distinction 
between  statutory  crimes,  and  probably  this  condition  has  never  presented  itself 
to  OUT  legislators. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  express  the  opinion,  then,  that  if  a  person  commits  a  theft 
on  one  of  your  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  that  that  person  could  not 
be  prosecuted? — A.  Not  in  the  United  States  courts.  I  have  found,  I  think,  suflB- 
cient  law  to  apprehend  anyone  who  is  engaged  to  the  ship  under  a  law  that 
punishes  him  for  damaging  the  freight  and  cargo.  (E.  S  ,  4596).  That  might  be 
considered  broad  enough  to  cover  the  ship's  compajiy,  but  further  than  that  I 
have  not  discovered  any  rule  or  law  that  would  cover  it,  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  be  enlightened  on  that  point. 

Q.  Would  that  be  broad-enough  to  cover  theft  of  one  passenger  from  another? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  the  passenger  not  be  arrested  when  he  lands  at 
the  first  port? — A.  Yes,  anyone,  whether  a  member  of  the  ship's  company  or  a 
passenger,  could  be  arrested  and  tried  under  the  State  laws  if  we  could  be  certain 
that  the  offense  was  committed  within  the  State  in  which  the  port  is  located,  but 
that  fact  could  not  be  asertained  until  the  proofs  are  in  and  the  case  heard. 
When  the  State  courts  are  used  there  is  always  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction. 

The  offense  of  larceny,  whether  committed  by  the  ship's  company  or  by  passen- 
gers, seems  to  be  well  covered  on  the  high  seas,  or  when  committed  in  any  place 
over  which  the  United  States  exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  not  covered 
in  the  United  States  statutes  when  committed  within  the  borders  of  a  State,  leav- 
ing the  only  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  and  the  precise  location  of  the  act  is 
usually  so  uncertain  that  the  State  courts  can  not  with  safety  be  used.  Another 
feature  is,  if  the  ship  arrives  at  a  port  within  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  act  is  committea,  the  offender  can  make  his  escape  before  requisition  can  be 
made  from  the  State  in  which  the  act  was  committea. 

Jurisdiction  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  District  Courts  in  admiralty 
matters,  we  might  be  able  to  find  redress  in  that  way,  but  I  have  no*  been  able  to 
discover  a  specific  United  States  statute  defining  the  offense  of  larceny  as  a  crime 
and  misdemeanor  and  providing  a  punishment  therefor  when  the  act  is  committed 
within  a  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  such  a  statute  recommended 
to  Congress? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  desirable.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  I 
have  made  an  absolutely  exhaustive  search,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  discover 
such  a  law  and  have  been  unable  to  do  so;  if  it  does  not  exist,  I  think  it  quite 
desirable. 

Q.  If  you  think  such  a  statute  is  necessary  would  you  be  willing  to  formulate  a 
draft? — A .  I  would  be  glad  to  submit  a  tentative  suggestion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  topics  now  that  yon  have  notes 
on  and  on  which  you  wish  to  make  brief  remarks'i' — A.  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
read  very  carefully  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Furuseth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union, 
because  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  has  always  been 
very  solicitous  about  the  condition  of  its  employees,  and  I  find  that  the  ideal  con- 
dition that  he  suggests  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  seamen,  contained 
in  his  examination  on  page  691  of  your  volume  on  transportation,  seems  to  be  fully 
covered  by  the  advanced  position  which  we  have  taken  with  regard  to  seamen  in  • 
our  ••  shipping  article."  Mr.  Furuseth  reads  from  a  law  which  the  seamen  them- 
selves drafted  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen  and  to  improve  the 
personnel  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  he  makes  various  suggestions  to  your 
commission,  as  follows: 

(1)  "We  propose  to  abolish  crimping  altogether,  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be 
abolished  by  law."  That  has  been  abolished  under  our  plan,  because  the  Ameri- 
can coastwise  trade  is  permitted  to  sign  their  crew  direct,  which  we  do,  so  that 
there  are  no  intermediaries — crimps,  runners,  and  the  like — coming  between  the 
company  and  its  sailors. 

(8)  "  We  propose  to  increase  the  space  in  the  forecastle.  "  *  •  *  Our  boats 
are  built,  of  course,  under  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  all  of  those  provisions. 
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are  folly  complied  with,  and  the  constmction  does  not  fluctuate  and  change  as 
with  the  cax>nce  of  individual  owners  of  private  vessels. 

(3)  "  To  give  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  ever^y  port 
where  he  loads  and  discharges  cargo."  That  is  a  very  important  provision,  of 
conrse.  When  the  seaman  receives  his  money  in  small  and  re^^ular  installments 
he  has  not  as  larg^  an  amount  of  money  to  spend  as  if  it  was  laid  ap  for  him,  and 
he  has  not  the  temptation  to  spend  it  before  he  has  earned  it.  Our  company  has 
adopted  the  xx)licy  of  paying  seamen  monthly,  just  the  same  as  any  other  employee, 
and  they  get  along  with  that.  I  presume  that  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  plan  of 
shippmg  in  the  individual  vessels.    *    •    • 

(4)  "And  to  give  the  seaman  the  right  to  call  for  a  survey  of  any  vessel  that 
he  may  happen  to  be  in  without  the  ofScers  of  the  vessel  taking  part  in  the 
request."  •  ♦  •  His  relief  there  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  can  leave  at  any 
time  if  he  does  not  want  to  continue.  There  is  no  requirement  for  him  to  go  to 
sea  if  he  does  not  wish  to,  and  the  company  has  taken  a  broad  view  that  with  a 
man  who  is  discontented  with  his  position  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  let  him  go  if 
he  chooses  to  leave;  but  we  have  had  very  few  grievances  of  any  character. 

Then  Mr.  Furuseth  further  says:  (5)  "  And  to  establish  a  standard  of  skill  and 
experience  for  those  who  sign  as  able  seamen."  •  *  •  Of  conrse,  the  company 
has  its  method  of  selecting  its  employees,  and  they  are  not  selected  at  random  by 
some  chap  who  is  interested  largely  in  the  amount  of  money  he  can  make  out  of 
it.    We  take  an  immediate  interest  in  the  personnel  of  the  ship.    •    «    • 

(6)  "And  to  get  a  law  providing  for  the  standard  or  number,  of -men  to  be  car- 
ried by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and  rigging."  Of  course,  an  owner  is 
obliged  to  have  a  vessel  prox>erly  manned  to  be  seaworthy  and  within  the  scope 
of  their  insurance  xwUcies — ^they  are  very  soUcitons  about  having  the  ship  fully 
protected  in  that  respect. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  rather  anticipated  the  seaman's  desires,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  observe  that  we  have  done  so.  Outside  of  this  I  do  not  know  that  1 
have  anything  further  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
coastwise  trade,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  and  the  experience  of  your  own 
line? — ^A.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question, 
because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  revenue  feature. 

Q.  Have  the  dividends  of  your  line  been  satisfactory  to  your  stockholders  and 
directors? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  no  discontent  in  that  resx>ect.  They  have 
been  pretty  regular;  in  fact,  I  may  say  regular. 

Q.  Have  vou  enlarged  your  stock  to  build  new  boats,  or  have  you  used  yonr 
surplus  to  "build  new  boats? — A.  Our  vessels  have  been  built  both  from  funds 
derived  from  increase  of  stock  and  from  earnings. 

Q.  (Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  your  volume  of  trade  been  on  the  increase,  or  does 
it  stand  still,  or  decrease? — A.  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  on  the  increase,  as  all 
progressive  business  naturally  increases  with  the  increase  of  general  prosperity. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  whether  it  is  progressive,  or  whether  it  is  reti-ograding, 
or  no? — A.  It  is  progressing,  but  there  are  so  many  hazards  connected  with  the 
great  deep  that  there  can  be  no  anticipation  of  permanent  prosperity.  There  has 
been  general  progress  with  us  just  the  same  as  there  has  been  general  progress  in 
all  industrial  and  other  lines  recently  in  this  country,  and  we  must  necessarily 
feel  the  relation. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  attached  to  Testimony  of  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Hayne. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  as,  1901. 
To  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Industrial  Commisgion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  looked  over  the  law  in  regard  to 
larceny  when  committed  on  shipboard,  and  find  that  sections  4596  and  5356  are  the 
statutes  I  had  in  mind  when  I  gave  my  testimony  before  the  commission.  These 
statutes  are  as  follows: 

•'R.  S.  4596.  Whenever  any  seaman  who  has  been  lawfully  engaged,  or  any 
apprentice  to  the  sea  service,  commits  any  of  the  following  offenses,  he  shall  be 
punishable  as  follows: 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Eighth.  For  wilfully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling  or  wilfully  damaging 
any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his  wages  of  a  sum  equal  in  amount 
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to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

"  R.  S.  5856.  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent 
to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment." 

I  find,  in  going  over  my  testimony,  I  did  not  intend  to  make  the  assertion  so 
broad  that  there  was  no  act  to  apprehend  an  offender  for  larceny  when  committed 
on  the  high  seas.  The  difficulty  has  been  principally  with  ship's  employees  who 
were  guilty  of  larceny,  and  you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  acts  that  there  is  no  rem- 
edy in  the  United  States  district  courts  for  an  offense  committed  by  one  of  the 
ship's  crew  or  by  a  passenger  when  the  location  of  the  crime  is  vrithin  a  State. 

Revised  Statute  5356  is  broad  enough  to  apprehend  any  offender  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  when  committed  on  the  high  seaa  or  on  territory 
exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  This  act  would  leave 
out  both  passengers  and  the  ship's  company  (in  which  expression  I  mean  all  who 
are  connected  to  the  vessel  by  contract)  when  the  crime  was  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  and  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  commission  of  the  act 
is  such  that  the  owners  of  vessels  can  not  determine,  before  the  proofs  come  out 
on  the  trial  of  the  case,  just  where  the  act  was  committed,  so  that  it  is  very  risky 
to  apprehend  an  offender  under  the  State  laws. 

of  course,  where  the  act  is  known  to  be  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  ter- 
ritory exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  remedy  in  the  United  States  courts. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  required  to  use  Revised  Statute  4596,  which  permits 
us  to  apprehend  any_  of  the  ship's  company  for  dama^ng  the  vessel,  embezzling, 
or  damaging  the  ship's  stores  and  cargo.  Under  this  act,  however,  we  can  not 
apprehend  a  passenger  in  the  district  courts,  nor  could  we  apprehend  one  of  the 
ship's  company  under  the  specific  charge  of  larceny.  We  might  apprehend  any 
of  the  ship's  company  under  the  charge  of  damaging  the  cargo. 

You  will  realize  that  when  a  vessel  arrives  at  a  port,  and  immediate  action  is 
necessary  to  apprehend  an  offender,  an  immediate  decision  of  where  the  offense 
was  committed  must  be  reached,  for  if  it  was  not  committed  within  the  State  to 
which  we  would  then  apply  for  redress,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  jurisdiction 
and  probably  a  subsequent  suit  for  false  imprisonment.  Since  a  vessel  passes 
throng  so  many  States,  with  conflicting  jurisdictions,,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
be  sufficient  authority  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  apprehend  the 
offender  at  once  and  bring  his  case  before  the  United  States  officials  before  he  has 
opportunity  to  escape. 

With  an  act  conferring  upon  the  district  courts  jurisdiction  for  larceny  when 
committed  on  maritime  waters  within  a  State,  there  would  then  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  method  of  procedure,  under  Revised  Statutes  4300  to  4805,  which  provide 
for  summary  trial. 

The  procedure  ip  the  United  States  courts  would  be  to  have  a  warrant  issued 
by  a  commissionw  of  the  court,  who  would  hold  a  preliminary  hearing,  and  if  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  an  indictment  would  immediately  issue  and  the  court 
would  grant  a  speedy  trial  if  the  circumstances  justified,  and  there  would  be 
such  uniformity  in  the  method  of  procedure  for  larceny  on  the  navigable  waters 
that  the  shipping  community  would  become  familiar  with  the  methods.  The, 
same  procedure  would  pertain  at  any  port  where  the  vessel  touched;  but  under 
the  present  doubtful  condition  of  the  law  they  are  required  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  State  laws,  which,  because  of  their  difference,  are  confusing  and  uncertain. 

I  inclose  herewith  drafts  of  two  bills,  either  of  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
sufficient  to  apprehend  a  member  of  the  ship's  company,  but  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  matter  broad  enough  to  cover  botn  seamen  and  i)assenger8, 1  would 
recommend  the  adoption  of  Revised  Statute  5356  as  amended. 

It  it  be  said  that  the  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction  over  these  offenses  when 
within  the  borders  of  a  State,  I  think  the  answer  to  this  is  that  the  United  States 
has  jurisdiction,  under  a  proper  intei-pretation  of  the  Constitution,  to  define 
crimes  and  provide  for  their  punishment  on  the  navigable  waters  of  any  State,  so 
as  to  give  the  United  States  courts  concunent  jurisdiction  with  the  State  courts 
over  such  crimes. 

As  I  did  not  have  the  volume  containing  the  statutes  before  me,  I  stated  that 
there  was  no  redress  when  the  act  of  larceny  was  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  I  have  iaken  the  liberty  of  correcting  my  evidence  to  agree  with  the  statutes, 
and  also  have  corrected  the  questions  to  show  a  proper  relation  to  the  answers. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  of  any  further  assistance  within  my  power. 
Very  respectfully,  - 

Danl.  H.  Hayne,  Oeneral  S(Uicitor. 


^.^Ogk 
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[InclMUre  I.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  4696  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  offenses  and 

punishments. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsection  eight  of  section  4596  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  Unit«d  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

Section  4596,  subsection  eight.  For  wilfully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling 
or  wilfnlly  damaging  any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  or  taking  or  carrying  away  with 
intent  to  steal  or  purloin  th^  personal  goods  of  another,  or  receiving  any  stolen 
money,  goods,  chattels,  bonds,  bill  obligatory,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note 
for  the  pajrment  of  money,  bank  note,  paper  bill  of  credit,  certificate  of  any  State 
or  the  United  States,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his 
wages  of  a  som  equal  in  amount  to  the  loss  thereby  sustiained,  and  also,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  months. 

[Inclosure  2.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  section  5366  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  crimes  arising 
within  the  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  i  That  section  5356  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5356.  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  under  the 
ezclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  waters  within  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  camea  away,  with  intent  to  steal  or 
purloin,  the  jwrsonal  goods  of  another,  or  receives  any  stolen  money,  goods, 
chattels,  bonds,  bill  obligatory,  bill  of  exchange,  promissory  note  for  the  payment 
of  money,  bank  note,  pajrar  Dill  of  credit,  certincate  of  any  State  or  the  United 
States,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  6, 1901. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  M.  C.  ¥ATlKHAlf, 

Assistant  traffic  manager  Illinois  Central  Rrailroad  and  the  Yazoo  and  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Railroad. 

The  commission  met  at  10.47  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farquhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
M.  0.  Markham  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  will  g^ve  your  name  and  address  and  official  posi- 
tion to  the  stenographer. — A.  M.  C.  Markham,  assistant  trafBc  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the  Tazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad;  my 
address  is  Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  railroading,  and  especlallv  with  the 
Illinois  Central?— A.  I  have  been  railroading  since  1869—32  years— and  have  been 
with  the  Illinois  Central  25  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  prepared  statement  in  answer  to  the  geneial  inquiries  in  the 
toincal  plan  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  transportation  to  present  to  the  commis- 
sion?— A.  Yes;  I  have  prepared  a  short  statement. 

Q.  The  commission  would  be  pleased  to  hear  it.— A.  The  witness  then  read  as 
follows: 

In  re!tponse  to  the  request  of  the  honorable  Industrial  Commission  I  appear 
before  it  to  give  such  information  as  is  within  my  knowledge  as  to  transportation 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  methods  employed,  volume  of  traffic,  and  the  effects  and 
influences  of  this  river  transportation  on  the  railroads. 

Prior  to  1870  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  transported  the  greater 
part  of  the  freights  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  States  U'aversed  by  them. 
Since  then  the  construction  of  a  large  railroad  mileage  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
has  somewhat  diminished  the  volume  of  tra£9c  hand'ed  on  the  rivers. 

In  18TU  there  were  only  27.183  miles  of  railroad  in  is  States  of  the  MissiBsippi 
Valley.  In  1900  there  were  upward  of  110,000  mUes  of  railroad  in  these  same 
States,  or  over  four  times  as  much. 
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The  trade  records  show  a  decreased  tonnage  movement  by  the  river  year  by 
by  year,  yet  the  total  vessels  and  volume  of  bnainees  is  still  very  large.  A  state- 
ment of  the  river  trade  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  18SM  showed  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  commerce  conducted  thereon.  From  this  statement  we  find  there 
were  7,445  vessels  plying  on  the  rivers,  having  a  capacity  of  3,3y3,378  tons.  For 
that  year  there  were  transported  on  the  rivers  10,858,894  passengers  and  over 
81,000,000  tons  of  freight. 

As  the  important  trade  centers  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  triba- 
taries,  such  as  New  Orleans,  Vicksbnrg,  Memphis,  Cairo,  Padncah,  St.  Louis, 
Dnbnque,  St.  Paul,  Evansville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  have  for  some  time 
past  been  fully  served  by  the  railroads,  it  is  natural  .that  the  latter  should  share 
in  the  trade  formerly  controlled  by  the  river  craft.  As  a  consequence  of  the  more 
expeditious  movement  and  improved  facilities  afforded  by  the  railroads,  the  river 
truBc  has  appreciably  declined.  This  is  shown  by  the  decreased  movement  from 
the  important  trade  centers  situated  on  the  river,  and  is  farther  accentuated  by 
the  withdrawal  or  nonexistence  of  some  of  the  steamboat  companies  which  oper- 
ated on  the  river  in  the  eighties  and  earlier.  There  is  still  a  large  business  done  on 
Hm  river,  however,  on  special  commodities,  such  as  grain,  flour,  lumber,  sugar, 
molasses,  cotton  seed,  and  miscellaneous  freights,  both  to  points  reached  by 
railroads  and  to  way  landings. 

The  barge  lines  are  important  factors  in  river  transportation  on  account  of  the 
large  tonnage  capacity  and  cheapness  with  which  they  can  conduct  the  business. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Miss'ssippi  Valley  Transportation  Company  organized  a  barge 
line  early  in  the  eighties.  It  represented  the  consolidation  of  8  barge  compa- 
nies previously  in  existence.  The  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange  Report  for  1882 
said  of  this  company:  ^ 

"  The  new  organization  has  ample  means  and  facilities  for  handling  with  dis- 
patch all  the  business  that  may  be  doing.    *    *    • 

' '  In  order  to  show  how  great  the  facilities  of  the  transportation  company 
alluded  to  are  for  handling  the  bulk  g^ain.  it  can  be  stated  that  tbere  are  now  in 
use  98  barges  and  18  towboats.  The  capacity  of  a  barge  is  from  50,000  to  60.000 
bushels,  and  it  can  be  loaded  quickly  from  the  spouts  of  the  elevators.  A  tow- 
boat  will  often  start  from  St.  Louis  with  4  to  6  barges  attached,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  a  cargo  of  from  200,000  to  3U0,00U  bushels  of  bulk  grain,  besides  other  kinds 
of  freight,  as  these  barges  are  so  constructed  that  any  and  all  kinds  of  freight 
can  be  carried.  The  consolidated  line  has  a  capacity  of  moving  :!,OuO,000  bushels 
of  grain  per  month." 

In  November,  1900,  a  new  steel  barge  line,  consisting  of  a  towboat  and  2 
barges,  went  into  operation  between  St.  liOuis  and  New  Orleann.  The  boats  are 
designed  to  draw  not  to  exceed  9  feet  of  water,  and  great  success  is  predicted  for 
tiiem.  This  line  will,  of  course,  meet  with  strong  competition  Imm  the  old  barge 
line,  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  new  barge  line  has  already  made  3  tripe, 
and  the  owners  seem  to  be  very  confident  of  success,  although  the  last  trip  took 
54  days  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  Hnd  back. 

In  1880,  the  receipts  of  grain  at  New  Orleans  by  river  were  15,762,664  bushels; 
of  cotton.  1,087,522  bales.  For  the  same  year  St.  Lonis  received  and  shipped  by 
river  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  freight.  Since  then  very  marked  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  commerce  movement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Railroads  have  been 
built  into  the  territory  formerly  served  by  the  river.  The  gradual  improvements 
in  roadbed,  equipment,  and  general  facilities  of  the  railroads  enable  them  to  com- 
pete more  actively  with  the  river  and  conduct  the  traiHc  with  decreased  expense. 

Lines  of  railroad  run  close  to  the  river  on  both  sides,  nearly  all  the  way  from 
New  Orleans  to  St.  Paul,  and  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  Aside 
from  all  these,  there  are  other  lines  of  road  which  detour  from  the  river,  yet  con- 
nect the  chief  trade  centers  and  control  the  trafiBc  that  was  formerly  taken  to  the 
river  by  rail  and  thence  forwarded  by  boat. 

'rhe  statistics  of  river  trade  are  very  meager,  bat  such  few  as  are  obtainable 
show  that  the  business  is  not  increasing. 

Coal  received  at  St.  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


By  river. 
ByraU.. 


1880.  1890.       '       18INI. 


Bushel:       Btuhelt. 

1,639,876  '    2,008,5(10 

40,252,481  ,  67,430,786 


BuAeU. 

008,750 
106,  US,  US 
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Tonnage  received  and  shipped  by  river  at  St.  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


1880. 

1890. 

uoo. 

Received 

Ton*. 
893,860 
1,037,625 

Tons. 

630,790 
601,882 

Tons. 
512,000 

216,680 

In  1881  there  were  received  at  St.  Loais  856,020  tons  of  lumber,  logs,  and  shin- 
gles by  rafts;  in  1800,  133,040  tons;  and  in  1000,  78,840  tons. 

Tons  of  freight  by  rail  received  and  forwarded  at  St.  Louis  for  the  years  named. 


■ 

1880. 

isea 

1900. 

Beoeived . .... 

Tons. 
6,096,621 
2,765,680 

Tons. 
9,909,291 
6,870,860 

Tons. 
16,376,441 

9, 180,  aw 

The  cotton  receipts  by  river  at  New  Orleans  in  1880  were  64  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cotton  receipts  of  that  place;  in  18'.!0,  20  per  cent;  and  in  1809,  only  l.'i  per 
cent,  showing  a  large  decline  m  the  river  cotton  trade.  The  rail  receipts,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  in  1899  over  300  per  cent  of  what  they  were  in  1880. 

Cotton  receipts  at  New  Orleans. 


By  river  . 
Byrsll... 


188a 


Bales. 
1,087,522 
627,577 


1890. 


Bales. 
425,828 
1,722,473 


1889. 


B<tles. 

348,460 
1,986,177 


Of  734,027  barrels  of  flour  received  at  New  Orleans  in  1899,  only  71,062  were 
broaght  by  river. 

Of  37,479,600  bushels  of  grain  received  the  same  year,  only  2,754,928  were  broaght 
by  river. 

In  1884,  New  Orleans  received  by  rail  1 ,  135,272  tons  of  all  kinds  of  freight;  in  1900, 
4,212,600  tons,  or  nearly  four  times  more. 

In  the  trade  issue  of  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  of  September  last  the 
river  situation  was  summed  up  by  Captain  Drown,  the  trafiic  manager  of  a  steam- 
boat line  operating  from  New  Orleans  north,  as  follows: 

"Some  years  ago  regular  lines  of  large,  fine  steamboats  plied  on  fixed  schednles 
between  New  Orleans.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louisville.Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and 
the  lower  river.  This  also  applies  to  the  tributary  streams  in  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arkansas.  As  the  railroads  opened,  the  patronage  transferred  by  the 
shippers  from  the  river  boats  to  the  rail  lines  began  to  have  serious  effect  on  the 
boats  by  a  decided  reduction  in  their  revenue  from  passenger  travel  and  freight 
shipments.  *  *  **  So  much  business  was  diverted  from  the  river  to  rail  by 
shippers  that  as  the  boat  lines  would  lose  a  Loat  or  one  would  for  any  reason  go 
ontof  commission,  the  prospects  for  profits  in  building  new  craft  were  so  uncertain 
that  there  was  no  inducement  for  the  boatmen  to  replenish  their  fleets  and  keep 
np  their  trades." 

However  this  may  be,  the  same  trade  issue  of  the  Times-Democrat  shows  207 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  which  were  in  service  on  the  river 
and  lake  in  July,  lUOO. 

The  St.  Louis  Trade  and  Commerce  Beport  for  1900  shows  6  steamboat  com- 
panies with  24  steamers  plying  between  that  place  and  other  ports  north  and  south, 
besides  64  independent  packets  and  towboats. 

At  Memphis  there  istne  Memphis  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Company,  the  Memphis 
and  Arkansas  City  Packet  Company,  and  the  Lee  Line  of  steamers  running  north 
and  south  therefrom. 

There  were  29  steamers  engaged  in  freight  and  passenger  business  in  1899 
between  Cincinnati  and  other  ports,  representing  a  tonnage  of  16,811  tons. 


Ogle 
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Notwithstanding  the  decline  which  of  late  years  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
river  commerce,  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are  now,  as  in  the  past,  a 
potent  factor  in  diminishing  railroad  rates  and revennes.  Nor  mnst  it  t>e  thought 
that  their  influence  in  this  respect  has  been  or  is  confined  only  to  the  traffic 
which  moves  between  the  trade  centers  silnated  on  the  river.  The  complexities 
and  necessities  which  confront  the  railroads  in  rate  making  {ire  such  as  to  make 
this  river  influence  almost  conterminous  with  the  Rooky  Mountains  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  other. 

The  recognized  principle  for  rate  construction,  educed  from  long,  practical 
experience,  born  of  strife,  competition,  and  rate  wars  between  rail  carriers,  the 
demands  of  rival  markets  and  commercial  necessities  of  trade  centers  has  rendered 
it  imperative  that  certain  fized  relations  shall  be  established  in  railroad  rates  to 
common  points  of  destination  from  various  points  of  origin. 

For  instance:  The  river,  as  can  be  readily  understood,  makes  the  rates  from  St. 
Lionis  to  Memphis  or  New  Orleans.  The  railroadst  running  between  those  points, 
to  get  a  share  of  the  traffic,  must  necessarily  o£Eer  rates  approximating  those  made 
by  the  river  craft.  Chicago  is  not  situated  on  the  river,  out  it  would  be  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  as  regards  the  Memphis  or  New  Orleans  trade  if  it  were  not  pnt 
upon  a  relatively  fair  rate  plane  with  St.  Louis.  A  railroad  company  having  a 
line  ranning  from  Chicago  to  Memphis,  or  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  may 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  St.  Louis  industries,  and,  for  this  reason,  might  be 
very  glad  to  g^ve  Chicago  snoh  rates  as  would  enable  it  to  compete  with  them. 
By  so  doing,  the  Chicago  railroad  builds  up  the  enterprises  of  the  town  it  is 
interested  in  and  reaps  the  benefit  of  getting  an  increased  traffic  therefrom. 

There  are  many  outlying  towns  of  importance  contiguous  to  Chicago.  These 
also  have  their  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  are  seeking  markets  for  their 
wares.  Demands  will  be  made  upon  the  railroads  which  serve  these  outlying 
towns  for  such  favorable  rates  as  will  enable  them  to  market  their  products  as 
against  Chicago  or  St  Louis.  It  may  be  to  the  best  interest  of  one  or  more  of  the 
railroads  that  these  demands  be  complied  with.  Rival  industries  and  mannfac- 
toring  cities  farthei-  removed,  that  would  be  affected  in  the  sale  of  their  prodncts 
by  the  favorable  rates  given  the  others,  would  follow  in  making  like  demands 
npon  the  particular  railroads  which  they  support,  with  the  result  that  relief 
would  at  once  forthcome. 

Then,  too.  railroads  running  from  other  towns  situated  on  the  rivers,  such  as 
Cairo,  Paducah.  £vansville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  are  obliged  to  make  rates 
to  river  points  approximating  those  made  by  the  boats;  and  inland  towns,  whose 
trade  may  be  affected  by  these,  make  claims  on  the  railroads  which  serve  them 
for  Buoh  an  adjustment  of  their  rates  as  will  equalize  their  disadvantages.  Thns 
the  demand  would  spread,  step  by  step,  until  almost  the  entire  northern  country 
had  partaken  in  a  measure  of  the  low  rates  made  necessary  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  river  inflaence. 

.  Nor  is  this  all,  for,  taking  the  converse  of  the  situation  described,  the  rail  car- 
riers are  confronted  with  a  condition  that  abridges  their  power  to  upholdratee  to 
and  from  the  inland  towns  of  the  Southern  States  fully  as  much  as  in  the  Northern 
States. 

Mobile  is  situated  on  the  Qalf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  has  railroads  reaching  it  which  have  no  interest  in  New  Orleans  or  its  commer- 
cial  growth.  Its  merchants  and  manufacturers  compete  .for  trade  with  those  of 
New  Orleans  at  common  markets.  The  representatives  of  the  railroads  running 
from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile  say:  "While  we  have  not  the  competition  of  the  river  to 
force  a  reduction  of  the  rates  to  Mobile,  we  have  the  fact  before  us  that  New 
Orleans  gets  low  rates  by  river  and  by  rail.  Therefore,  to  enable  our  mercfaanta 
and  manufacturers  to  compete  in  common  markets  with  the  New  Orleans  mer- 
chants, and  thereby  give  our  roads  traffic  for  transportation,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
make  the  same  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile  as  are  made  by  the  river  lines  or  the 
railroads  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans." 

Montgomery  and  SeJma,  trade  centers  on  the  Alabama  River.  180  miles  north- 
east of  Mobile,  compete  for  business  in  common  territory  with  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans.  They  are  favored  -nith  river  transportation  irom  Mobile  many  months 
in  the  year.  Their  rates,  therefore,  from  the  North  can  te  no  greater  than  the 
Mobile  rates  pins  these  low  Alabama  River  rates.  The  railroads  reaching  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma,  having  no  interest  in  Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  are  desirou''  of 
getting  all  the  tiafQc  they  possibly  can  to  and  from  Montgomery  and  Selma.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  putting  them  on  a  fair  plane  respecting  rates  with  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans. 

We  next  come  to  Meridian  and  Jackson,  Miss.:  Birmingham,  Talladega,  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  one  side;  Columbus,  Rome,  Atlanta, 
Athens,  Macon,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  other  towns  of  importance,  on  the  other  side. 
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all  claiming  from  the  railroads  which  serve  thetn  to  be  put  on  snch  a  plane  respect- 
ing rates  as  will  enable  them  to  do  business  in  common  territory  as  againsl  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  one  another. 

In  the  same  way,  Galveston,  3S0  miles  WMtof  NewOrleans,  has  no  river  advan- 
tages,  bat  the  railroads  serving  that  city,  having  no  interest  in  New  Orleans,  d^m 
it  proper  to  put  it  on  a  plane  whereby  the  Northern  products  can  be  ezitorted 
therefrom  uai  its  merchants  and  manofacturers  be  enabled  to  compete  in  North- 
em  common  markets  with  those  of  New  Orleans.  This  arrangement  afifects  out- 
lying and  intermediate  towns  between  Galveston  and  the  Missouri  River,  and 
Galveston  and  the  Miasissippi  River  north  of  Viuksbnrg,  all  of  which  most  have 
merited  attention. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  specific  rate  differentials  are  established  between  trade 
centers  interested  in  effecting  sales  of  tiieir  products  in  common  territory.  By 
theee  means,  industrial  enterprises,  remote  from  the  river,  are  enabled  to  trade  at 
bneinees  centers  situated  on  the  river  in  conipetition  with  those  on  the  river;  and, 
farther,  inland  towns,  remote  from  the  river,  are  enabled  to  interchange  trade 
between  each  other  at  m  ach  more  favorable  rates  then  the  ra'lroads  would  be  jneti- 
fied  in  making  if  the  river  influencti  did  not  exist. 

Theee  river  rates  also  affect  the  rail  rates  East  and  West,  as  well  as  those  North 
and  South.  Take  grain,  tor  instance,  irom  the  Missouri  River  trade  center,  Kan- 
sas  City,  to  New  York;  the  rates  that  would  apply  on  such  traffic  would  have  to 
approximate  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  plus  the  low  barge  rate  from 
St.  LoaiB  to  New  Orle  ins.  This  latter  was  as  low  as  4  cents  per  bushel  the  past 
year.  Whatever  rate  is  made  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  must  be 
made  also  from  the  other  Mi.isouri  River  gateways,  snch  as  St.  Joseph,  Leaven- 
worth, Nebraska  City,  and  Omaha,  or  else  all  the  grain  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
would  be  tunneled  through  Kansas  City. 

Some  of  the  lines  traversing  Missouri  and  Iowa  have  no  interest  in  St,  Lonis, 
and  to  get  the  most  remunerative  haul  on  the  traffic,  are  desirous  of  ta'<mg  it 
throngE  to  Chicago  or  other  Illinois  junctions  to  be  transferred  to  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  lines. 

The  rates  on  traffic  east  of  the  Toronto-Bnffalo-Pittsbnrg  line,  destined  to  the 
Southern  States,  may  te  affected  by  the  ocean  carriers  to  and  from  North  Atlantic 
and  Southern  ports.  Railroads  running  into  the  Southern  States  by  the  Virginia 
gateways  have  to  measure  their  rates  by  these  if  they  should  prove  to  be  lower 
than  those  made  by  the  influence  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  Erie  Canal  virtually  dominate 
the  rail-carriers'  rates  on  traffic  interchanged  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  the  Mississippi  River  does  traffic  North 
and  South.  The  rail  rates  are  first  adjusted  between  Chicago  and  New  York  in 
competition  with  those  established  by  the  lake  and  canal.  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Newport  News,  and  Norfolk  make  claims  t  >r  less  rates  by  reason  of  less  dis 
tance  than  New  York  and  not  having  as  good  facilities  to  export  traffic.  After 
much  strife  and  destructive  rate  wars  these  claims  have  been  allowed. 

Inland  towns,  remote  from  the  lakes,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
and  Illinois,  take  proportionate  rates  with  those  from  Chicago  as  their  distance  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  Chicago.  This  virtually  means  that  every  point  in  the 
States  named  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  lake  and  canal  competition  on  seaboard 
business.  On  transcontinental  traffic,  or  that  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  have  for  a  long  time  governed  the  rates.  Rates  by  rail 
from  New  k'ork  to  Ban  Francisco  are  measured  by  those  made  by  ocean  steamers 
via  the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco.  By  reason  of  the  competition  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants  and  commercial  communities  between  the  Atlantic  s.^aboard  and 
the  Missonri  Riyer,  the  Western  railroads  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  same 
rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  all  the  inland  territory  as  are  made  from  New 
York. 

We  might  {;o  f nrther  and  say  that  the  rates  which  the  American  railroads  make 
from  the  Pacific-coast  points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  silks  and  teas  and 
other  goods  from  China,  India,  and  Japan  are  governed  by  the  rates  made  via  {he 
Indian  Ocean,  Suez  Canal,  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  our  cotton  and  cotton  goods  from  the  Southern  and 
New  England  States  to  China,  India,  and  Japan. 

The  whole  question  of  railroad  rates  can  be  summed  np  in  the  remark  that  the 
power  of  the  railroads  to  enforce  any  given  rates  is  circumscribed  by  the  water 
carriers,  and  the  maximum  they  can  charge  is  prescribed  by  the  rivers,  lake,  and 
ocean  carriers. 

The  reductions,  however,  in  rates  which  the  railroads  are  obliged  to  make  are  not 
at  all  times  confined  to  figures  forced  upon  them  by  the  water  carriers.  Compe- 
tition between  railroads  themselves,  the  necessities  of  trade,  demands  of  rival 
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towns,  and  other  influences  have  an  effect  in  reducing  the  rate  basis  below  the 
figures  made  necessary  by  water  competition;  but,  as  before  stnted,  the  mazimam 
rates  they  can  charge  are  governed  entirely  by  the  transportation  charges  made 
by  the  rivers,  lake,  and  ocean  carriers. 

It  is  owing  largely  to  these  reiisons  that  rates  in  general  have  been  constantly 
on  the  declin-'.  In  18l>8  the  lake  and  canal  rate  on  wheat,  Chicago  to  New  York, 
was  23.79  cents  per  bushel;  in  1899,  5.65  cents.  The  all-rail  rate  in  R68  was  42.6 
cents,  and  in  1809, 10.23  cents.  In  1882  the  rate  on  grain,  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
by  barge,  was  7.5  cents  per  bushel;  in  1900  it  was  .4  cents. 

The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  1873  was 
3.20  cents;  in  1900  it  wak  6.5  mills,  or  less  than  30  per  cent  of  what  it  was  27  years 
before. 

In  1899  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  all  United  States  railroads  was 
seventy-two  one-hundiedths  cent;  in  1882,  17  years  before,  it-was  1.23  cents,  or  71 
per  cent  higher. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  charged  -on  American  and  foreign  railways  in  1892 
produced  the  following  results: 


United  Statee 

FmasUt 

Anstria 

France 

Belglam 


For  pas- 
eaagent 
permlle. 


For  freight 
per  ton 
per  mile. 


Cent: 
2.U 
3.99 
3.06 
8.3ti 
2.25 


Cent: 
0.97 
1.32 
1.6« 
l.iW 
1.39 


The  American  freight  rates  show  by  last  report  at  hand  that  they  are  now  over 
25  per  cent  less  than  above  figure  and  that  the  passenger  rate  per  mile  is  3.002 
cents. 

The  English  railway  reports  do  not  give  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  but  a  pub- 
lication by  J.  S.  Jeans,  of  London,  entitled  "  Railroad  Problems"  has  this  to  say 
of  English  railway  rates: 

"English  railways  practically  work  on  the  same  tariffs  to-day  they  did  in  the 
infancv  of  the  system,"  and  "it  is  probable  that  the  average  ton-mile  rate  on 
English  railways  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  under  Ud,  (3  cents),  which  is  just 
three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines." 

Three  cents  per  ton  per  mile  is  more  than  four  times  the  rates  of  the  American 
roads  to-day. 

The  published  all-rail  rate  of  freight  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  in 
1881  was  S'i  cents  per  lOU  pounds,  in  1897  it  was  174  cents  on  com  for  export. 
The  actual  rate  was  many  times  as  low  as  12  cents. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  Report  shows  freight  rates  on  wheat,  Chicago 
to  New  York,  as  follows: 


Lake  and 
canal. 

Lake  and 
ran. 

All  rail. 

1868 

Ct*.  per  bu. 

22.79 

9.15 

6.99 

5.66 

Cti.perbu. 
29 
11.4 
11 

8.63 

Ofa.  per  hu. 

42. « 

1878 

17.7 

1888                                    ..              

14.6 

1889.               : 

/          11.18 
I        >ia23 

'  Export. 
Orain  rates  by  barge. 


8t.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans. 


1900. 


Ct:  per  bu. 
6.eto7.6 
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The  St.  Lonis  Trade  and  Commerce  Reports  show  rates  of  freight  by  river  from 
St.  Lonia  to  Memphis,  Vicksbnrg,  New  Orleans,  and  way  points  for  the  years 
named: 


Memphis. 

Vioksburg. 

New 
Orleans. 

Btuakgnia  per  100  pounds: 

Centt. 
124  to  17* 

CenU. 
20  to  30 

CenU. 
20    to  25 

J900 

10 

Flour  and  meal  pep  barrel: 

1880             

26     to  46- 

40  to  60 

30     to50 

1900        

20 

Pork  per  barrel: 

1880. 

30     to80 

60  to  90 

45     to  75 

1900          .          

30 

Heateper  100  ponnda: 

12.5  to  20 

20  to  30 

16     to  26 

1900 _ 

10 

Bay  per  100  pounds: 

17.5to26 

25  to  86 

20     to80 

1900        

12.6  to  16 

ALL-BAIL,  RATES  OP  FBEIOHT  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  TO  SOUTHERN  CITIES. 


Flour  per  barrel: 

ISlfi. 

Centt. 

45 
20 

75 
55 

25 
12 

26 

IH 

26 
12 

Centt. 

«5 
84 

115 

82 

38 
20 

35 

30 

88 
20 

Cent 

1900      

Pork: 

1882 

lln 

1900                                                 

82 

Sack  «r«in  per  100  pounds: 

83 

1900 

20 

Heats: 

1882 

85 

1900 

80 

1882 

38 

1900 

20 

The  changes  in  these  rates,  as  shown,  represent  the  action  and  connteraction  of 
the  river  and  the  railroads.  As  before  stated,  the  rates  from  other  river  points  and 
interior  points  were  inflnenced  and  affected  by  these  reductions. 

All  that  would  now  seem  wanting  to  fully  complete  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  vigor- 
pns  and  active  competitor  of  the  railways  and  to  secure  to  the  producers  of  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  low  rates  for  all  time  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  float  ships  of  15,000  or  30,000  tons.  If  this  deep  water  were 
attained,  ships  would  be  enabled  to  carry  larger  cargoes,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
could  afford  to  materially  reduce  freight  rates  to  foreign  countries  on  the  valley 
productions. 

We  export  per  annum  over  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  provisions,  500,000,000  bushels 
of  breadstuffs,  and  7,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of 
these  products  i  s  raised  in  territory  much  nearer  the  Qulf  ports  than  to  the  .'Vtlantic 
ports,  yet  only  a  small  percentage  of  them  tind  an  outlet  via  the  Gulf  ports.  If 
larger  ships  could  enter  the  Quit'  ports,  the  ocean  freight  rates  would  be  so  cheap- 
ened as  to  permit  a  full  share  of  these  exx>orts  to  seek  those  outlets.  The  competi- 
tion that  would  arise  from  this  between  tbe  railroads  running  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  those  running  to  the  Sonthem  ports  wonld  of  itseU'  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  transportation  charges  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  A  reduction  of  rates 
of  2  cents  per  lOU  ponnds  on  the  export  quantity  of  the  three  commodities  named 
would  amount  to  a  saving  to  the  producers  of  $6,900,000  yearly.  Any  one  con- 
versant with  the  competitive  action  of  railroads  would  not,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions which  would  then  obtain,  consider  a  reduction  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
excessive.  Nor  would  this  be  all.  The  rates  on  the  shipments  for  domestic  use 
would  be  largely  influenced  by  the  reduced  export  rates. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  a  yearly  expendituresafiicient  to  insure  deep  water 
in  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  repaid  more  than  tenfold  in  the 
benefit  to  the  producing  community  that  would  inure  therefrom. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  You  gave  some  statistics  in  relation  to  the  decrease  in 
the  transportation  of  lumber  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  and  your  remarks  lead  me  to 
ask  whether  or  not  the  depletion  of  tbe  forests  in  the  territory  tribatai^  to  the 
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Missiasippi  River  has  ha<l  any  effect  on  that  decrease  in  the  shipment  of  Inmher? — 
A.  Yes;  it  has.  But  the  decrease  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  doing  away  with 
the  middleman.  Twenty  years  ago  Chicago  was  a  very  large  lumber  market. 
The  lumber  came  down  by  ship  from  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  was 
handled  in  Chicago  and  sent  out  by  the  railroads  to  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
all  through  the  Western  prairies.  To-day  there  is  some  Inmher  coming  out,  but 
the  railroads  have  built  into  the  laml)er  regions  and  the  cars  are  loaded  at  the 
sawmills  and  go  through  to  their  destination,  doing  away  with  the  Chicago  midd.e- 
man.    And  that  seisms  to  be  the  tendency  in  every  trade. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effect  from  the  development  of  the  lumber  indnstry  in  the 
South?— A.  Yes.  The  receipts  of  lumber  from  the  South  to-da^  in  Chicago  are  as 
large  as  the  shipments  of  Northern  pine,  whereas  HO  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
a  car  of  Southern  pine  to  be  found  there. 

Q.  Do  not  these  shipments  seek  other  ontlets  as  well  as  St.  Louis?  Are  not  ship' 
ments  made  at  other  places  than  St.  Louis? — A.  Northern  Minnesota.  Dnbuqne, 
Clinton,  Iowa—  all  those  points  on  the  river  have  the  lumber  ratted  down  from  the 
Wisconsin  rivers  in  the  same  way  that  St.  Lonis  had  in  the  olden  days. 

Q.  A  proper  analysis  of  your  figures  ought  to  take  into  consideration  whatever 
modification  there  is  by  reason  of  these  facts  you  have  just  stated? — A.  1  merely 
gave  those  facts  with  reference  to  the  Inmber.  I  did  not  include  them  in  the  gen- 
ei^  statement  of  tonnage.  I  gave  them  by  themselves  because  it  would  not  be 
fair,  I  suppose,  to  attribute  the  decrease  entirely  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  Would  the  same  influences  that  would  tend  to  decrease  the  river  shipments 
of  lamber  also  tend  to  decrease  the  shipments  of  the  same  material  by  railroad? — 
A.  No;  the  shipments  by  rail  would  be  decreased  in  the  same  way  that  the  river 
shipments  would  be  by  the  depletion  of  the  forests;  but  the  railroads  might  be 
increased  by  taking  away  from  the  river  and  going  direct  from  the  forest  to  the 
consumer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  railroad  companies  have 
any  interest  in  the  new  steel  barge  lines  on  the  rivers? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 
Of  coarse  we  are  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  this  new  barge  line. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  happen  to  know  it  was  54  days  making  the  trip.  We  do 
not  care  about  it  being  very  much  of  a  success. 

Q.  Suppose  some  important  railroud  interest  acquired  control  of  those  lines. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  an  Atlantic  seaboard  line  acquired  control  of  those  barge 
lines,  how  would  that  acquisition  be  likely  to  affect  the  traffic  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  north  and  south? — A.  That  could  be  answered  in  two  ways.  If  an 
Atlantic  seaboard  line  controlled  the  barge  lines,  it  might  possibly  advance  rates 
on  the  barge  line  to  such  a  degree  as  would  make  it  more  remunerative  for  the 
Illinois  Central  to  haul  g^ain  by  rail.  But  the  very  fact  that  the  Illinois  Central 
would  haul  the  grain  by  rail  would  be  a  detriment  to  those  Atlantic  seaboard 
lines,  because  the  Illinois  Central  is  in  competition  for  the  grain  business  of  lUi* 
Aois,  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

O.  Take  the  converse  of  the  proposition.  Suppose  the  Illinois  Central  got  con- 
trol of  those  barge  lines,  how  would  that  be  likely  to  affect  the  tralHc  on  the  river 
And  on  the  roads  paralleling  the  river  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines? — A.  1 
Buppose  I  can  answer  that  by  telling  you  what  it  is  that  influences  oor  rates 
to-day.  It  is  the  rates  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lines  more  than  it  is  the  river. 
The  river  comes  in  from  time  to  time,  bat  we  are  always  obliged  to  meet  these 
Atlantic  seaboard  lines  traversing  Illinois  and  rnnning  to  the  river.  There  are  so 
mai)y  of  them  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  them  and  know  what  rates  they  are 
making. 

(j.  Let  us  carry  this  question  a  .step  farther.  Suppose  these  Atlantic  seaboard 
lines  become  practically  operated  under  one  policy  and  community  of  interest  if 
not  a  consolidation.  What  effect  will  that  be  likely  to  have  upon  the  conrseof 
business  and  on  the  roads?— A.  A  very  sahitary  effect  upon  the  course  of  bnsiness, 
and  possibly  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  roads,  but  not  such  a  good  effect  upon  the 
rates  as  upon  the  business  of  the  entire  community,  and  for  this  reason:  The 
trouble  with  the  rates  to-day  is  not  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  the  railways  so 
much  as  it  is  in  wiping  out  or  exterminating  business  men  of  all  kinds  excepting 
the  large  enterprises  that  have  large  volumes  of  freight  to  offer  and  g^t  induce- 
ments. The  railroads  are  as  mach  against  that  as  they  possibly  can  be.  With 
these  combines  that  you  speak  of  bringing  a  number  of  roads  under  one  manage- 
ment, as  it  were,  or  under  one  given  policy,  the  first  thing  that  would  be  done 
would  be  to  give  everyone  equal  rates.  The  small  dealer  and  the  sm^l  manufac- 
turer could  live  then  as  well  as  the  large  one.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me.  The 
benefit  to  the  railroads,  to  be  sure,  would  come  fro:n  the  fact  that  they  would  not 
b.'  obliged  to  make  these  reductions  in  rates  that  they  are  nowobli^d  to  make 
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by  the  action  of  some  nnscrnpnloas  lines,  which  are  not  as  good  physically  as 
their  own  and  whiuh  can  not  get  the  business  at  the  same  rates;  bat  they  are  there- 
aiid  they  have  got  to  have  the  business  at  some  rate. 

1.^.  Suppose  there  tjhoald  be  a  community  of  interest  between  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board lines  and  the  Gulf  lines,  both  water  and  rail,  how  might  that  affect  some  of 
those  cities  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast?— A.  I  am  glad  you  brought 
that4)oint  up,  because  1  think  I  would  have  overlooked  it.  It  is  something  I  have 
thought  of.  From  what  I  say  )n  this  paper  with  reference  to  this  competition  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  trade  centers.  I  thini<  that  it  would  beimpossilile 
for  any  railroad  to-day  to  withstand  the  reasonable,  what  I  might  term  the  legiti- 
mate, demands  of  any  town  or  any  community  to  which  it  rnns.  Of  course  we 
can  not  say  that  it  would  not  have  the  power  to  do  so,  but  I  know  that  the  prac- 
tice is  entirely  different  from  anything  of  that  kind.  The  interests  of  the  railroad 
and  the  community  are  mutnal;  but  apart  from  that  fact,  if  the  demand  is  to  be 
put  upon  a  relative'y  fair  plane,  so  that-  the  community  or  the  trade  center  will 
be  ab'.e  to  do  business  in  competition  with  some  other  trade  center,  it  seems  to  me 
the  railroad  traf&c  ofiScer  can  not  resist  it.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  received  from  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  railroad  with  which  I 
was  then  connected.  I  billed  a  particular  kind  of  freight,  openly,  at  15  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds  between  two  gi\  en  points,  for  one  shipper  and,  at  the  same 
time,  at  2  j  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  other  shippers.  .The  res  ective  shipper? 
knew  this  was  being  done,  but  I  do  not  remember  tnat  anv  objections  were  made. 
It  seemed  to  be  all  right  then,  as  the  party  who  received  the  lower  rate  shipped  a 
hundred  times  larger  volume  than  the  others.  I  can  not  imagine  sach  a  thing 
happening;  to  day  nnder  any  circumstances.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  change 
in  iJie  way  of  thinking  about  such  matters  and  a  radical  change  in  the  way  of 
action. 

There  is  not  a  merchan  t  who  comes  into  a  railroad  traffic  manager's  office  to-day 
and  lays  down  a  proposition  which  is  reasonable  and  logical  that  will  not  receive 
attention;  nor  simply  becanse  he  has  the  power  will  the  traffic  munager  resist  it. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  situation  he  can  not  go  against  what  is  lofdcally  right. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  railroad  man  whose  mind  rnns  in  any  other  direction.  I  know 
they  are  charged  sometimes  with  lieing  arbitrary,  bnt  I  speak  fro.u  experience 
when  I  say  they  want  to  be  fair.    I  meet  them  all  nearly  every  wt  ek. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  belief  that  if  the  railroads  can  become  emancipated  from  the 
slavery  of  ruinous  cutthroat  competition  they  will  necessarily  be  operated  upon 
strict  business  principles?— A.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

Q.  Suppose  there  is  a  pull  from  competing  cities  in  opposite  directions.  To 
make  the  case  concrete,  take  New  Orleans  and  Boston,  both  export  cities  of  grain. 
Assnming  that  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  deepened,  as  you  suggest,  so  that 
the  vessels  of  deepest  draft  can  trade  there,  how  would  that  competition  be  likely 
to  affect  the  present  g'  ain  export  business  of  Boston?— A.  It  would  jKJssibly  take 
from  Boston  a  share  of  the  buRinet's  that  it  is  now  doing:  also  from  New  York  and 
from  some  of  the  other  Atlantic  p<]rts;  possibly  also  from  Montreal.  Bnt  it  conld 
not  do  it  unless  there  were  diieaper  rat^  than  now  exist. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  present  rates  are  rather  favorable  to  the  Extern  cities? — 
A.  They  are,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  ocean  carriage  from  the  Eastern  cities 
to  Enropean  points  is  less  than  it  is  from  the  Gulf  ports,  made  so  largely  by  the 
fact  that  not  as  large  ships  can  enter  the  Gulf  ports  as  can  enter  the  Eastern  ports. 

Q.  Then  the  matter  of  time  has  something  to  do  with  it?— A.  It  takes  possibly 
50  per  cent  more  time  from  the  Gulf  ports. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  development  of  the  coal  indnstry  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  as  a  result  of  the  building  of  lines  to  the  Gulf? — A.  No;  there  is  no  export. 
The  only  development  is  the  consumption  of  the  towns.  I  think  there  has  been 
very  little  export;  possibly  a  little  from  Pensacola  to  the  West  Indies,  or  from 
Mobile.    There  has  been  none  from  New  Orleans. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  the  president  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  told  me  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  imported  coal  from  Cardiff,  Wales,  to  Vera  Cruz  more 
cheaply  than  they  conld  buy  Southern  coal  hundreds  of  miles  nearer,  simply  for 
the  want  of  good  rail  connections  between  the  Southern  coal  mines  and  the  Gulf 
ports.— A.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Q.  Five  or  six  years  ago.— A.  Well,  since  then  there  have  been  great  improve- 
ments made.  In  fact,  in  the  last  10  years  there  have  been  great  improvements  made 
in  the  physical  conditions  of  railroads— the  ballasting  of  tracks,  cutting  down 
of  grades,  widening  of  embankments,  and  by  putting  down  heavier  rails  and  add- 
ing larger  and  more  powerful  engines  and  larger  cars— so  that  the  cost  per  unit  of 
traffic  has  been  greatly  decreased.  You  can  readily  i\nderstand  that  if  an  engine 
can  hanl  23  cars,  and  by  catting  down  grades  and  adding  larger  engines  and  larger 
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cars  it  can  hanl,  sa^,  800  or  400  tons  more,  the  cost  of  carrying  this  extra  tonnage 
wonld  be  comparatiTely  little.  What  the  railroads  can  do  now  is  entirely  different, 
particnlarly  the  Sonthem  roads,  from  what  they  conld  do  lU  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLEY.)  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  competition  of  water  rentes  as  if 
it  compelled  a  rate,  we  will  say  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  to  a  great  nnmber 
of  points  in  the  Sonth.  By  that  do  yon  mean  to  imply  that  there  are  steamship 
lines  actually  plying  by  tjbe  Southern  rivers  to  Montgomery,  Macon,  and  Ather 
points?  Is  any  large  amount  of  traffic  actually  carried  down  the  Mississippi  and 
then  np  these  different  rivers?— A.  I  think  there  is  not  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
a  tact,  as  I  have  heard  it  said  by  traffic  gentlemen  at  some  of  onr  meetings,  that 
in  the  springtime,  from  year  to  year,  boats  do  run  from  Mobile  to  Montgom- 
ery, but  I  was  in  hopes  I  had  made  it  understood  by  my  paper  that,  irrespective 
of  the  Alabama  River  being  in  operation  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery,  the  trade 
conditions  of  Montgomery  are  of  such  a  character,  inasmuch  as  the  merchants 
were  competing  in  common  territory  with  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  that  Mont- 
gomery and  Selma  wonld  have  to  get  such  rates  as  to  put  tbem  on  a  plane  with 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  on  account  of  the  low  rates  to  these  points. 

Q.  It  is  not,  then,  the  competition  of  routes  up  these  rivers  wnich  determines  the 
low  rates,  but  competition  between  trade  centers?— A.  I  think  the  competition  of 
the  rivers  made  the  rates  in  the  first  place,  and  the  differentials  established  at  that 
time  obtain  to  a  large  extent  now.  The  trade  centers  are  one  influence,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  influences  that  make  a  proposition.  For  instance,  a  proposition 
is  made  at  a  traffic  meeting  by  the  representative  of  some  one  line  f  cr  a  lower  rate 
than  exists  on  some  particular  commodity  from  some  given  point  on  his  line  to  a 
common  trade  center,  which  may  also  be  on  his  line.  The  commercial  conditions 
prevailing  may  necessitate  this  change  in  the  rate.  A  representative  of  another 
rail  1  me  may  immediately  announce  that  if  the  reduction  is  made  he  will  be  obliged 
to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  from  a  point  on  his  line,  probably  a  hundred 
ormore  mile^awajr,  to  enablehis  patrons  to  market  like  commoditiesat  the  common 
trade  center.  This  may  be  followed  by  propositions  from  representatives  of  half 
a  dozen  more  lines,  all  claiming  reductions  to  meet  the  new  change.  Various 
influences  here  insert  themselves,  and,  after  hours,  and  perhaps  days,  of  contentions 
argument,  a  compromise  is  effectedon  the  basis  of  establishing  certain  fixed  dif- 
ferentials between  the  various  shipping  places  and  the  common  trade  center.  The 
result  obtained  supposedly  enables  all  the  lines  having  an  interest  in  the  business 
'to  do  a  fair  share  of  it  in  the  common  territory. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  defense  set  up  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  United  States  courts  for  the  low  rates  granted  to  these  important 
Southern  cities  has  been  that  water  competition  existed?— A.  I  think  that  is  true, 
bat  yon  understand  thatwhile  there  may  be  no  competition  to-day— that  is  tosay, 
while  there  may  be  no  business  taken  to-day— if  the  railroads  were  to  put  rates  up 
to  what  you  might  call  normal  rail  rates,  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  a  boat  would 
be  in  there. 

(^.  Suppose  a  boat  line  were  started  on  one  of  those  rivers,  what  wonld  be  the 
attitude  of  the  railroads? — A.  They  wonld  probably  meet  the  rates  for  the  time 
being.    They  do  not  want  to  see  their  trade  taken  away. 

Q.  Wouldn't  tbev  endeavor  to  crnsh  out  that  competition?—  A.  I  do  not  know 
as  were  is  that  feeling,  a  desire  to  crush  out.  They  would  protect  themselves  the 
same  as  they  would  from  a  rival  railroad,  feeling  that  they  would  not  want  their 
patrons  to  go  to  another  carrier. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  Is  it  justifiable  to  assert  that  the  rates  are 
made  by  water  competition  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  water  competition  does 
not  exist,  because  the  railroads  have  either  killed  it  out  or  have  power  to  kill  it 
oat? — A.  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  railroad  rates  rarely  ever 
go  up,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  outside  public,  who  believe  they  do. 

Q.  You  mean  they  do  not  directly  advance? — A.  Directly  advance.  This  is 
shown  from  reports  and  from  the  united  experience  of  the  roads.  There  may  be 
in  some  cases  possibly  a  change  of  classification  of  some  particular  things,  but  I 
do  not  know  when  such  changes  have  taken  place. 

Q.  Is  it  not  po88il>le  to  advance  rates  by  changing  the  classification? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  done?— A.  That' has  been  done.  It  was  done  in  the  Eaat 
last  summer,  hut  there  were  also  reductions  made. 

Q.  Your  statement,  then,  should  be  qualified?— A.  Yes:  to  that  extent:  but  when 
the  rates  have  been  established  in  the  first  place  by  this  water  competition  they 
are  not  afterwards  easily  advanced.  The  merchants  and  mannfactnrers  adjnst 
their  prices  and  their  business  operations  to  them,  and  the  railroads,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  of  interior  towns  adjust  their  prices  to  these,  so  that  afterwards. 
If  the  water  competition  is  eliminated,  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  advance  the  -rail 
rates  withont  a  general  disturbance  of  fixed  conditions  throughont  a  large  territory. 
Railroads  are  reluctant  to  disturb  conditions  of  long  standing  and  possibly  bring 
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npon  themselves  a  censorious  public  opinion.  I  do  not  say  that  an  advance  conld 
not  be  made,  bnt  I  know  of  no  case  where  rates  have  been  put  back  to  what  they 
were  formerly,  or  to  a  higher  basis,  simply  because  of  the  destmotion  of  water 
comiMtition. 

Another  reason  why  the  rates  are  not  advanced  when  this  competition  is  elimi- 
nated may  be  the  traffic  officer  has  occasion  to  express  views  on  these  competitive 
rates  from  time  to  time,  measures  other  competitive  rates  by  them,  and  iroinlong 
association  and  working  traffic  under  them  for  years  they  finally,  perhaps,  become 
crystallized  in  his  itiind  as  proper  figures  for  the  traffic  to  which  they  apply.  He 
could  not  readily  disassociate  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  as  business  was  for  a  long 
period  worked  under  such  rates  and  the  correlated  conditions  adjusted  to  them, 
they  should  still  prevail  when  that  which  first  enforced  them  no  longer  exists. 

Q.  The  classification  committee  not  controlled  entirely  by  his  road  introduces 
changes  over  which  he  bad  no  control?— A.  Yes;  but  the  changes  can  not  be  made 
on  his  line  without  his  assent.  When  yon  speak  of  this  classification  having  been 
advanced,  it  might  be  in  this  way:  There  are  probably  6,OU0  or  7,000  articles  in  the 
classification,  and  they  arerated,  say,  from  1  to  6.  There  are  a  gpreat  mauy  articles 
shipped  that  will  not.  come  within  the  line  of  any  of  thoeeclasses,  from  1  to  it;  that  is, 
commercially  they  can  not  stand  the  rates  charged  in  the  classes.  They  are. 
therefore,  taken  out  of  the  classification,  and  are  g^ven  what  are  called  commodity 
rates.  Those  commodity  rates  are  special  rates  to  meet  the  situation,  to  enable 
those  commodities  to  be  shipped.  They  could  not  be  shipped  if  they  were  charged 
the  rates  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Now,  in  this  change  in  classification 
you  speak  of,  the  advance  was  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  price  of  a  great  many  of 
these  commodities.  The  railroads  found  that  they  could  bu  relegated  back  to  tne 
class  to  which  they  originally  belonged.  That  is  where  advances  were  made;  at 
the  same  time  there  were  reductions  made. 

Q.  Can  yon  specify  any  such  changes  made  in  the  Southern  clas-ification? — A. 
That  was  chiefly  in  the  official  classification,  and  we  do  not  use  that  in  the  West. 

Q.  In  which  classification  is  your  road.'— A,  The  Western  classification  and 
also  the  Southern. 

(ij.  Coming  back  again  to  competition,  you  have  spoken  of  the  possible  compe- 
tition of  river  lines,  which ,  however,  does  not  exist  in  all  cases.  You  acknowledge 
that  condition,  do  you  not,  that  on  many  of  these  rivers  steamers  are  not  operating 
at  the  present  time? — A.  Yes;  but  the  rates  which  were  charged  at  the  time  they 
were  operating  still  govern. 

Q.  And  yon  acknowledge  that  if  steamship  lines  were  started  on  those  rivers 
the  roads  would,  as  a  business  proposition,  have  to  protect  themselves? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Are  there  any  lines  that  yon  know  of  on  Southern  riv- 
ers outside  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  snch  as  the  Warrior,  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, etc..  connecting  different  cities  with  one  another? — A.  The  Tennessee 
and  the  Cumberland  have  boats  running  at  the  presents  time;  also  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  Red  River,  1  understand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  We  are  referring  to  the  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts;  are  there  any  lines  regularly  plying  on  those  rivers? — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
any;  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know,  as  we  have  no  lines  east  of  Mobile. 

Q.  If  you  were  compelled  to  transact  all  your  business  at  the  per-ton  rate  which 
yon  charge  on  your  through  shipment  to  New  Orleans,  could  the  road  remain 
solvent? — A.  No,  sir.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  if  we  were  to  make  all  the  ratee 
on  an  average  rate? 

Q.  If  you  were  to  make  all  rates  on  average  rates,  could  you?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  railroads  recoup  the  loss  on  very  cheaply  constructed  through  business  on  the 
high  local  rates?  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain.— A.  I  would  like  to  qualify 
my  previous  statement  if  I  conveyed  the  idea  to  yon  that  if  we  carried  all  business 
atan  average  rate  the  railroad  conld  not  be  operat.ed.  I  was  wrongthere,  because, 
if  we  hauled  all  freight  at  an  average  rate,  we  could  get  just  as  much  money  as 
we  are  getting  now.  The  railroads  would  be  very  glad  to  get  the  average  rate  on 
everything,  but  the  trouble  is  we  can  not  get  an  average  rate  for  a  car  of  coal,  for 
a  car  of  lumber,  nor  for  a  car  of  grain.  A  great  many  of  those  staple  commodi- 
ties we  can  not  get  an  average  rate  for;  we  can  fjet  an  average  rate  for  a  car  of 
merchandise.    Now,  your  other  question  was  with  regard  to-^ 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Distances;  that  is  to  say.  is  it  nnt  true  that  on  the  lines  which 
operate  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  the  rates  Irom  the  local  poiuts  away  from  the 
river  are  very  much  higher  than  the  rate  from  points  farther  distant  from  New 
Orleans,  which,  however,  are  not  subject  to  river  competition?— A.  The  rates  from 
points  remote  from  the  river  are  higher  than  the  rates  to  points  on  the  river,  nec- 
essarily. The  railroads,  I  think,  could  not  successfully  operate  their  roads,  par- 
ticularly the  Southern  roads,  if  all  rates  were  reduced  to  the  basis  of  theratesmade 
necessary  by  river  competition. 
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O.  In  other  words,  yon  are  able  to  meet  river  competition  at  river  points  by 
<naking  np  what  you  lose  on  that  traffic  ou  increased  local  rates?  le  tbatnot  trney — 
A.  No;  it  is  the  old  question  over  again.  1  would  say  it  this  way:  The  railroads 
at  the  interior  points  have  given  rates  that,  with  the  best  knowledge  tliey  can 
bring  to  bear  on  them,  are  reasonable  rates.  Such  rates  enable  the  towns  and 
communities  to  which  they  are  offered  to  do  business  in  certain  territory.  The 
ra.lrorids  then  come  to  the  river.  They  find  the  situation  at  the  river  such  that 
they  can  get  traffic  only  by  making  a  certain  rate.  The  rate  which  it  may  he  nee- 
*Bsary  to  make  at  the  river  may  be  very  low — it  may  be  half  the  rate;  it  may  be 
one-third  of  a  reasonable  rate  for  interior  points— but  it  does  not  necessarily' fol- 
low that  by  making  that  rate  the  road  is  losing  money,  which  it  has  to  recoup 
from  the  other  points  A  rate  that  will  enable  a  railroad  to  add  to  its  receipts 
more  than  to  its  expenses  will  not  cause  a  loss  of  money  in  the  sense  that  I  ancier- 
Btand  you  to  use  in  putting  the  question. 

Q.  By  losing  money  I  mean  pay  all  its  interest  on  its  bonded  indebtedness  and 
dividends  npon  a  fair  return  of  capital  invested  in  the  stock,— A.  Yes;  that  is  so: 
&  road  can  not  pay  all  fair  returns  on  such  rates,  but  it  can  add  to  its  receipts 
more  than  to  its  expenses,  and  by  reason  of  that  fact  it  ia  enabled  to  give  interior 
points  better  rates  than  it  could  otherwise  give. 

Q.  In  other  words,  this  local  discrimination  helps,  does  it  not,  the  local  point  as 
well  as  the  competitive? — A.  At  the  competitive  point— the  railroad  is  obliged  to 
take  the  goods  at  the  rates  offered  or  relinquish  them.  By  taking  the  goods  at  such 
rates  it  makes  a  little  profit.  It  does  not  make  all  the  protit  that  is  necessary,  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  little  profit,  it  is  just  so  much  better  able  to 
give  rates  to  those  who  have  not  these  geographical  advantages. 

Q.  Are  the  steamships  between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  we  will  say,  able  to 
luaike  np  on  higher  local  rates  at  river  points  for  what  they  lose  on  competitive 
Memphis  business  where  the  railroad  touches  the  river  in  the  same  way  that  the 
railroad  is  able  to  make  up  by  increased  local  charges?  To  be  specific.  1  find  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Reports,  volume  8,  page  121 ,  a  case  involving  cotton  rates 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  statement  there  made  is  that  the  rate  from 
Memphis  to  New  Orleans  per  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  is  17  cents  through  Holly 
Springs,  while  Holly  Springs,  being  45  miles  nearer  to  New  Orleans,  has  to  pay 
4U  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  My  question  is  this:  Is  not  the  railroad  at  an  advan- 
tange  over  the  steamship  line  by  being  able  to  charge  those  higher  rates  at  local 
points,  an  advantage  which  the  steamship  companies  do  not  enjoy,  because  there 
are  no  local  x>oints  on  which  they  can  charge  40  cents  in  order  to  meet  the  loss  of 
the  partially  lessened  profit  at  the  Memphis  point,  where  the  rate  is  17  cents? — A. 
I  tbink  that  at  the  way  landings— such  places  as  are  not  situated  on  the  railroads — 
the  rates  are  much  higher  than  ihey  are  at  points  like  Vicksburg  and  New  Orleans, 
and  that  the  steamboats  do  charge  more.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with 
the  Holly  Springs  rate  that  Holly  Springs,  by  being  vnthin  45  miles  of  the  river, 
gets  the  advantage  of  the  river  rate  of  17  cents  by  the  river.  All  that  the  Holly 
Springs  rate  can  be  to  New  Orleans  is  the  17-cent  rate  plus  the  rate  from  Memphis  to 
Hoily  Springs,  and  if  Holly  Springs  were  not  so  near  tne  river  the  railroads,  instead 
of  charging  40cents,  would  be  obliged,  ami  from  the  revenues  and  the  interests  paid 
by  the  Southern  railroads  would  be  justified,  in  charging  more  than  ^0  cents.  So 
far  as  the  Southern  roads  are  concerned,  the  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shows  that  while  the  roads  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  rivers 
and  east  of  the  Mis.siE8ippi  River  have  17  per  cent  of  the  mileage,  their  earnings 
have  been  only  12.5  per  cent  and  that— 1  have  the  figures  exact — they  only  paid  6 
percent  of  theentire  dividends  paid  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  where 
their  share  ought  to  be  17  per  cent.  They  had  some  .$782,000,000  capital  and  bonds 
upon  which  nothing  was  paid. 

Q.  Understand  me,  I  am  not  criticising  this  practice  at  all.  It  seems  to  be  a 
necessity  of  the  business,  but  a  witness  before  this  commission,  who  represented 
the  steamship  companies,  has  testified  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  competition 
between  waterways  and  railroads  it  was  not  the  waterway  which  made  tne  rate, 
but  the  railroad.  In  other  words,  that  the  Illinois  Central  makes  the  rate  which 
the  steamers  have  got  to  meet,  rather  than  that  the  steamer  makes  the  rates  which 
restricts  charges  of  the  Illinois  CentraL — A.  1  have  nodonbt  that  is  so  eventually. 
It  must  be  so.  As  I  stated,  the  present  rates  are  the  result  of  action  and  counter- 
action on  the  part  of  the  steamboats  and  the  railroads. 

Q.  He  testified  that  it  is  the  steami-hip  companies  that  suffer  by  competition 
rather  than  the  railroad  which  was  underbid.  He  testified  that  from  the  local 
points —we  will  say  between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans— on  the  river  that  there  was 
no  way  of  recouping  by  higher  rates;  that  nobody  conld  expect  that  at  any  point, 
and  that  consequently  to  a  point  two-thirds  the  way  up  to  New  Orleans  from  Mem- 
phis the  rate  would  be  approximately  two-thirds  of  that  Memphis  rate— 17  cents; 
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so  that  the  steamer  company  is  getting  from  a  point  two-thirds  the  way  from  Mem- 
phis two-thirds  of  17  cents,  whereas  the  Illinois  Central  from  a  point  within  the 
line  is  getting  40  centi«,  and  that  conieqnently  tlie  railroad,  has  a  great  advantage 
over  the  steamship  company,  and  that  it  is  the  railroads  which  have  driven  the 
steamers  ont  of  existence. — A.  I  do  not  underptand  the  steamboats  would  charge 
two-thirds  of  the  rate  to  a  point  simply  because  it  was  two-thirds  of  the  distance. 
They  generally  have  a  blanket  rate,  and  while  the  rate  is  17  cents  from  Memphis, 
where  they  conid  load  boats,  down  farther  they  charge  $1  a  bale,  which  would  be 
20  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F.^rquhar.)  Can  yon  give  the  difference  in  your  operating  expenses 
from  Ch'icago  to  Cairo  and  from  Cairo  to  New  Urleans?— A.  That  is  not  a  part  of 
my  business;  I  do  not  think  the  accounts  are  Kept.  There  is  no  division  of  the 
operating  e^pen8e. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  difference  in  the  volnme  of  traffic  is?— A.  I 
made  a  statement  some  years  ago  before  the  Interstate  Commission,  and  1  think  I 
showed  that  on  Northern  lines— the  lines  north  of  Cairo -the  ton  miles  to  the 
miles  of  line  were  four  times  North  what  they  were  South. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bii-ley.  )  You  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  great  decrease  in 
freight  rates  in  the  last  :J0  years,  i'onr  statistics,  however,  almost  entirely  dealt 
with  through  rates,  did  they  not?— A.  The  statistics  dealt  with  through  rates,  but 
the  statement  that  I  have  given  here  includes  all  rates— that  is,  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile. 

O.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  local  rates  upon  the  rai  roads  of  the  United  States  as  a  who  e  of  which  yon  have 
any  knowledge  —A.  No;  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  corresponding  reduction. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  rfdaction? — A,  Oh,  yes:  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  On  the  Illinois  (Central,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  can  you  state  any  spe- 
cific instance  in  which  local  rates  are  less  than  they  were  -'0  years  ago?— A.  Yes; 
onr  rates  on  cotton  have  been  revised,  I  think,  two  or  three  times,  and  there  were 
reductions  in  merchandise  on  Southern  lines.  The  rates  in  Iowa  and  other  States 
have  been  revised. 

Q.  And  these  have  involved  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  local  rates  to  which 
we  refer  specifically?— A.  Yes:  because  they  have  distance  tariffs  on  all  classes  of 
commodities  in  various  States. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  inquire  about  is  th<s:  Does  not  that  excessive  reduction 
of  through  rates  to  which  you  refer  entail  a  burden  on  the  railroails?  Are  they 
not  doing  business  at  less  than  they  could  afford  to  do  that  same  business  were 
they  not  able  to  make  some  add'  d  profit  from  local  rates;  that  is  to  say,  includ- 
ing the  interest  ou  the  capital  invested?  Do  I  make  the  qut  stion  clear? — A.  if  the 
itelroads  did  not  tai  e  this  competitive  business  at  these  low  rales  they  would  lose 
80  much  revenue:  for  instance,  say  it  was  lU  cents  a  huj^red.aud  that  they  were 
obliged  to  charge  30  cents  from  local  places,  they  are  ob.iged  to  take  the  through 
freight  at  the  lO-cent  rate  or  not  take  it  at  all.  By  taking  it  at  lU  cents  there  is 
not  a  loss.  They  can  not,  to  be  sure,  j  ay  the  pro  rata  of  interest  upon  bonds  and 
stock  and  other  things,  but  they  do  add  something  to  their  receipts  more  than  the 
amount  they  pay  out.  I  would  put  it  this  way:  I  will  divide  the  whole  expense 
of  the  railroad  up  into  three  parts,  and  I  will  say  that  one  part,  or  one-third,  is 
interest  on  stock  and  bonds:  I  will  say  that  another  third  is  the  fixed  expense  of 
maintenance  of  stations  and  station  grounds,  salaries  of  the  general  officers,  legal 
officers,  division  officers,  station  agents,  clerks,  telegraph  operators,  bridgemen, 
section-road  men,  an  I  all  that  class  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain,  whether  the 
competitive  business  is  or  is  not  taken.  We  have  in  these  two- thirds  of  the  entire 
e.\pense,  which  might  be  termed  a  "fixed  expense"  that  goes  ou  whether  we  haul 
10,000,000  or  20.000,00 )  tons.  We  have  another  expense,  the  other  tiiird.  that  £ 
will  term  the  • '  movement  expense. "  This  consists  of  the  wasjes  of  encineers.  fire- 
men, conductors,  Hnd  brakemen.  the  locomotive  and  car  repairs,  fuel,  oil.  waste, 
water,  and  wear  and  tear  of  rails  and  track.  In  the  operation  of  the  rai  roads  of 
the  United  Staes,  theavemge  expense  of  the  these  three  respeciive  t'.i\isioiis  of 
the  service  will  approximate  the  proportions  given.  As  competitive  traffic  is 
offered  at  certain  specified  rates  made  for  us  by  inUnences  beyond  onr  power  to 
control,  change  or  affect,  the  (juestion  to  be  first  determined  is  will  it  pay  this 
•*  movement  expense."  The  other  two-thirds  expense  goes  on  whether  we  take  it 
or  reliiiguish  it.  Any  amount  in  exce.s8  of  this  ••  movement  exjiense  '  that  can  be 
obtained  is  just  so  much  more  that  can  \m  applied  toward  meeting  the  fixed  two- 
tbir<!8  expense  and  thereby  enables  us  l  o  make  the  burden  so  much  lighter  for  the 
local  or  noncompetitive  traffic.  As  before  stated,  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  transportation  of  competitive  freight  which  a  railroad  can  secure  only  on 
condition  that  it  charges  certain  specified  rates  wade  for  it  by  outside  inilueuceo 
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entirely  oeyond  its  i)ower  to  control,  change,  or  affect,  is  the  actnal  outlay  which 
its  movement  necessitates.  If  the  railroad  plant  and  other  facilities  are  ample  to 
enable  It  to  transport  such  freight  withoat  further  ontlays,  then  it  will  he  seen 
that  the  expense  incurred  will  not  be  in  proportion  to  that  of  its  regularly  estab- 
lished business.  Nor  will  the  movement  of  competitive  freight  always  incur  the 
entire  expense  embraced  in  the  several  items  named  comprising  the  "movement 
expense.'' 

The  ''movement  expense"  of  such  trafiBc  might  be  decreased  considerably, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  or  exigencies  that  might  present  themselves. 
For  instance,  if  the  traffic  were  offered  at  a  time  when  empty  cars  had  to  be  returned, 
the  item  of  wages,  fnel,  and  other  supplies,  together  with  repairs  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  would  not  properly  enter  into  the  cost.  The  expense  incident  to  thet-e 
wonld  be  largely  incurred  with  the  movement  of  empty  cars  as  well  as  with  loaded. 
Then,  again,  if  the  preponderance  of  tonnage  was  in  the  direction  opposite  that  to 
which  the  competitive  bnsiness  was  destined  and  such  business  enabled  the  carrier 
to  load  up  trains  that  would  otherwise  be  hau'ed  light,  the  e.xpense  of  the  new 
competitive  bnsiness  would  be  inappreciable.  Neither  wonld  this  competitive 
business  entail  a  proportionate  share  of  the  large  expense  of  maintenance  of  track, 
bridges,  and  culverts,  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  this  one-third  "movement 
expense."  The  wear  and  tear  of  these  are  not  in  direct  ratio  to  the  tonnage  trans- 
ported. The  wear  and  deterioration  caused  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  the  repairs, 
renewals,  and  cuttings  of  embankments,  of  the  masonry,  ballast,  an(i  road  cross- 
ings, the  disintegration  of  ties,  bridges,  and  fences  would  go  on  just  the  same 
whether  this  competitive  business  was  or  was  not  hauled;  so  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  charge  such  extra  bnsiness  with  a  tonnage  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance. 

Keeping  in  view  these  many  inflnences,  it  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
'items  comprising  the  "movement  expense"  already  incurred  by  the  then  existing 
basinei-s  would  not  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  new  competitive  traffic,  and 
that  the  entire  expense  of  its  movement  wonld  in  many  cases  be  inappreciable. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  a  rail-carrier's  rates 
can  sometimes  be  very  great,  and  yet  it  can  not  .justly  be  affirmed  of  them  that 
some  are  unreasonably  high  or  others  unreasonably  low;  that  the  expense  which 
a  traffic  under  certain  conditions  adds  to  the  already  existing  expense  of  a  railroad 
may  be  covered  by  very  low  rates  without  in.iury  to  any  community  or  locality, 
and  yet  the  rates  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  charge  upon  other  traffic  must  of 
necessity  be  higher  in  order  that  the  entire  cost  may  be  covered  and  the  property 
be  safely  and  successfully  operated.  Any  profit,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  the 
transportation  of  a  competitive  traffic— and  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
expense.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  the  rates  wonld  have  to  be  exceedingly  low 
before  there  was  no  profi1»-relieve8  the  local  or  domestic  traffic  of  so  much  of  the 
burden  of  meeting  the  fixed  steady  expense,  and  that  so  long  as  the  receipts  from 
this  competitive  traffic  are  in  excess  of  the  e.xpense  incurred  for  its  transportation, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  recouping  loss  on  low-rate  competitive  bnsiness 
by  charging  higher  rates  on  local  traffic,  no  matter  how  large  a  difference  there 
may  be  between  the  two  rates. 

Q.  Suppose  that  this  competition  which  has  brought  the  rates  on  throngh  bnsi- 
ness, the  shipment  of  grain  to  the  seacoast.  down  distinctly  to  the  level  and  almost 
to  the  cost  of  moving,  will  not  the  elimination  of  that  competition  by  community 
of  interest  in  someway,  perhaps,  have  a  tjeneficial  result  in  preventing  the  further 
progress  of  that  decrease  in  rates  which  in  a  ktss  to  the  railroad,  if  yon  put  all 
expenses  together;*— A.  It  might  do  that.  It  might  prevent  this  gradual  decrease 
in  rates  that  yon  speak  of,  but  the  tilings  that  have  operated  in  the  pa.st  largely 
to  reduce  these  rates,  the  rivalry  of  towns  that  may  be  situated  on  different  roads, 
and  the  necessitias  of  commercial  commnnities  will  continue  to  operate.  Manu- 
factures will  come  on  one  road  and  they  will  compete  with  manufactures  probably 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  away  to  get  into  a  common  market.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  get  the  raw  prodoct  as  cheaply  as  their  competitors,  and  this  disad- 
vantage will  have  to  be  equalized  in  some  such  way  as  by  a  reduction  in  i-ates. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  that  serve  particular  commnn  ties— trade 
centers— can  not  resist  the  demand  for  putting  those  people  on  a  plane  whereby 
thev  will  be  enabled  to  do  business,  to  build  them  up,  build  up  the  railroads,  and 
build  up  the  towns. 

Q.  Is  there  any  community  of  interest  going  to  be  powerful  enou<jh  to  pre\  ent 
that  recognition  of  trade  centers':* — A.  I  do  not  think  it  can  run  against  the  public 
opinion  or  the  necessary  demands  that  wonld  be  made. 

Q.  Does  not  that  trade  competition  between  centci-s  (onsist  in  the  giving  of 
special  commodity  rates,  rebates,  and  other  acts  of  discrimination  which  are  not 
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granted  to  certain  indiyidnals  bnt  to  towns? — A .  I  think  there  is  very  little  of  that. 
The  practice  was  in  vogne  before  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect.  They  did 
have  special  rates  from  special  towns  to  certain  territory— that  is.  from  large  job- 
bing centers — but  all  the  merchants  had  those  rates  from  those  towns.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  in  operation  now. 

Q.  Yon  are  familiar  with  the  basing-point  system  of  Southern  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  determines  whether  a  particnlar  town  shall  be  a  basing  point  or  not? 
Wul  yon  explain  that  system,  for  the  sake  of  the  record?— A.  It  virtnally  is  aboat 
the  same  as  I  have  stated  in  my  paper,  that  the  minute  a  town  has  grown  to  any 
importance,  and  it  has  got  a  certain  number  of  jobbers  that  can  trade  in  the 
ontlying  districts,  then  it  gets  rates  that  are  related  to  rates  made  other  jobbing 
centers.  These  would  stw t,  say,  for  instance,  from  a  point  like  Atlanta,  or  like 
New  Orleans,  and  gradn^ly  extend  to  other  towns  that  were  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial importance  to  jnstif  y  them  in  receiving  as  good  rates  as  the  others.  The 
rates  are  not  always  the  same  to  the  different  points,  but  their  relations  to  each 
other  are  such  as  to  enable  each  place  to  trade  in  the  ontlying  territory  that  might 
be  claimed  as  naturally  tributary  to  it. 

Q.  What  determines  whether  a  place  shall  be  a  basing  x>oint  or  not?  Is  it  not 
in  some  degree  arbitrary? — A.  It  is  arbitrary,  but  the  place  must  have  some  job- 
bers; that  is,  what  we  call  jobbers — some  wholesale  houses  that  trade  in  the 
ontlying  districts. 

Q.  It  involves  an  infraction  of,  or  an  exemption  from,  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does  it  not? — A.  It  does. 

O.  Do  these  basing  points  exist  at  all  in  the  territory  in  which  the  Dlinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  serves,  or  does  that  railroad  observe  the  long  and  short  haul  clause? — 
A.  The  Illinois  Central  observes  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  with,  however, 
some  exceptions,  like  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  a  few  other  points. 

Q.  Could  it  be  possible  for  any  other  .jobbing  centers  to  rise  in  competition  with 
Jackson.  Miss.,  so  long  as  yon  dropped  these  basing-point  rates  to  that  center? — 
A.  Basing-point  rates  were  there  before  the  interstate  law  was  put  in  effect,  and 
we  base  the  rates  now  on  river  rates  to  Yicksburg  plus  the  rail  rates.  Basing 
point  rates  at  Jacksou,  in  the  first  place,  arose  from  the  Yicksburg  river  competi- 
tion. In  the  second  place  the  rates  at  Meridian,  a  comptitor  of  Jackson  situated 
on  other  railroads  some  90  miles  away,  makes  the  practice  necessary  at  Jackson. 

(j.  Can  you  moet  competition  from  New  York  jobbers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
territory  by  rates  which  are  granted  Chicago  jobbers  in  that  same  territory? — A. 
The  rates  from  both  places  are  related.  We  can  not  change  a  rate  to-day  from  the 
West  without  demand  being  made  for  reduction  in  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  trade  centers  in  the  Middle  West— Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  other  places— that  they  are  unable  to  compete  with  New  York 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  territory? — A.  In  the  Southeast  we  give  a  certain  terri- 
tory the  name  Mississippi  Valley.  While  the  section  is  all  Mississippi  Ya  ley.  that 
east  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  which  is  abont  100  mi  es  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  especially  so  in  our  nomenclature.  The  Illinois  Central  has  full  and  complete 
control  of  that  section  and  makes  such  rates  from  Chicago  and  from  other  points 
as  will  enable  those  people  to  go  into  that  Mississippi  Valley  territory.  There  is 
trouble,  however,  on  territory  east  of  that,  as  you  say. 

Q.  Might  there  not  be  a  line  along  the  junction  of  thoee  two  territories  where 
competition  from  New  York  as  a  trade  center  on  one  side  and  competition  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other  side  would  especially  depress  rates  and  give  a 
peculiar  advantage  to,  we  will  say,  Montgomery? — A.  The  rates  were  very  early 
fixed  from  Baltimore,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis, 
on  the  other.  The  matter  has  come  up  three  or  four  times  in  the  last  lU  years,  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  effort  of  tne  West  was  to  put  in  the  products  from  ite 
manufactures  as  against  the  East,  and  changes  are  made  from  time  to  time. 
Every  meeting  yon  will  find  a  list  of  changes,  making  rates  one  way  or  another  to 
meet  the  new  conditions. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  recent  experiment  described  in  the  press,  inaugurated 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cbattanooga,  or  by  the  merchants  of  Chatta- 
nooga, chartering  a  steamer  to  ply  down  the  Tennessee  River  to  Padncah,  in  order 
to  prevent  excessive  rates,  excessive  to  that  center? — A.  I  have  seen  a  statement 
to  that  effect.    There  are  boats  running  on  that  river  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  innovation,  then,  in  this  experiment?— A. 
Probably  coming  up  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  there  is;  bnt  Chattanooga  has  been 
able  to  get  lower  rates  than  it  would  otherwise  get  by  reason  of  the  competition  of 
Nashviue. 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  by  the  press  that  by  shipping  b^  water  from  Chatta- 
nooga to  Padncah  a  saving  of  30  to  40  per  cent  on  through  shipmente  to  New  York 
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and  Philadelphia  is  effected.  Can  you  explain  that  fnrther?-:— A.  No:  Isbouldthink 
that  wonld  be  an  excessive  saving. 

Q.  It  might  resnlt  in  a  considerable  savin?,  though,  under  such  conditions  as 
are  familiar  to  yon?— A.  Tes:  bnt  I  think  they  have  boats  up  to  Nashville,  and 
the  rates  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga  plus  t)oat  rates  to  Nashville  of  course 
can  not  be  as  great  as  though  they  had  only  rHil  traiisportai  ion  to  Chattanooga  all 
the  way.  It  would  be  only  in  some  special  cnmmodities,  I  think,  where  the  saving 
would  be  effected.    There  is  grain,  flour,  and  other  art  cles. 

dj.  In  the  territory  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  is  there  a  tendency  at  th© 
present  time  toward  the  extension  of  the  system  of  f  eating  rates  on  cotton?— A. 
There  is. 

Q.  Will  yon  speak  upon  that  topic  and  show  what  its  effect  upon  the  railroad 
is — the  cotton  bnsineHS? — A.  In  general,  iis  effect  has  largely  done  away  with  tlia 
middlemen,  and  has  effected  a  saving  to  the  producer  of  Irom  pos8ibly-$l  to  $^i  per 
bale.  The  conditions  governing  the  handling  of  cotton  and  its  transportation  lo 
Eastern  fs  ctories  have  greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  Formrriy  the  cotton 
factor  at  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  advanced  money  to  the  producer  for  supplies, 
stock,  wagons,  and  other  material  entering  into  the  production  of  l  he  crop.  Inter- 
est and  commissions  were  charged  for  the  money,  and,  in  addition,  the  planter 
was  obliged  to  ship  to  the  cotton  factor  10  bales  of  cotton  for  every  bnndred  dol- 
lars advanced.  In  addition  to  the  interest  charges,  the  producer  of  tt.^  cotton 
was  subjected  to  excessive  prices  for  the  hand'ing  of  the  cotton  at  New  Orleans 
and  Memphis.  Besides  the  interest  and  commifision  charges,  there  were  charges 
for  brokerage,  storage,  insurance,  sampling,  class! tying,  u)arking.  weighing,  reject- 
ing, compressing,  drying,  watching,  handling,  stowing  and  screwing.  These  vail- 
ons  labors  were  ander  thegnidanceof  associations,  and  the  result  was  the  producer 
was  left  with  very  little,  if  any.  profit. 

In  recent  years  compresses  have  been  located  in  the  interior  towns,  banks,  and 
other  facilities  have  been  established,  through  1  ills  of  lading  are  issued,  all  of 
which  supply  the  interior  merchant  and  the  producer  with  requisite  means  to  carry 
on  the  business.  Bnye  s  from  the  Eastern  mills  can  now  make  their  selections 
from  the  interior  towns  and  ship  direct  to  better  advantdge.  l:oth  to  mills  and  the 
producer,  than  formerly.  Floating  cotton,  as  it  is  termed,  is  cotton  shipped  irom 
a  town  where  there  is  no  compress  and  stopped  in  transit  at  a  town  where  there  is 
a  compress  and  where  it  is  then  compressed,  classified,  and  afterwards  reloaded 
for  destination.    By  floating  into  the  compress  small  lots  from  varions  towns, 

Snrchasers  are  enabled  to  ship  fall  carloads  of  different  classes  of  cotton  to  varions 
estinations. 

Q.  Is  cotton  bonght  direct  for  the  Southern  mills  in  the  same  way,  as  a  rale? — 
A.  I  think  it  is  very  little  bought  on  our  line  for  Southern  mills,  bat  I  think  that 
where  it  is,  it  is  bought  in  the  same  way  as  for  t)ie  New  England  mills. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  this  system  of  floating  c<»t- 
tonon  former  cotton  centers,  such  as  Memphis  and  other  cities?— A.  I  think  it  will 
gradually  take  cotton  away  from  tliese  centers:  the  planters  w  11  ship  direct.  They 
get  as  good  prices  now  at  the  station  as  they  did  formerly  at  Memphis  or  New 
Orleans,  and  tbey  had  to  pay  freight,  aside  from  storage,  insurance,  sampling, 
and  commissions. 

Q.  Is  there  not  difficulty  in  this  cotton  traffic  or  i  n  the  general  traffic  of  the  111  inois 
Central  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  balance  north  and  south  I  ound  tonnage?  Does  this 
increase  the  cost  on  Southern  rords,  as  a  whole?— A.  Of  cour-^e,  if  the  tonnage  was 
equalized,  the  cost  would  be  decreased  in  both  direction.s, 

Q.  How  far  is  it  nneqnal?  Can  you  ma!;e  any  statement  respecting  the  propor- 
tion of  north-bound  andsonth-bound  tonnageon  the  Illinois  Central,  for  instance? — 
A.  I  think  the  last  report  I  saw  showed  it  to  be  very  nearly  equal;  but  even  though 
it  were  eqnal  for  a  year,  it  necessitates  a  large  lot  of  empty  cars  bein^  haulod  each 
way.  That  would  arise  in  this  way:  Take.forinstance,thecountry  mandaronnd 
Chicago  for  200  miles  where  the  traffic  moves.  Themerchantmust  have  his  goods 
on  his  shelves  along  in  February  or  March.  That  will  necessitate  their  being 
moved  from  New  York  or  from  the  East  probably  in  February,  and  from  Chicago 
soon  after.  When  the  farmer  comes  into  the  country  towns  with  grain  for  sale 
after  he  has  done  his  seeding,  the  goods  he  wishes  to  purchase  mast  be  in  the 
merchant's  store.  The  railroad  has  already  brought  them  there,  and  as  the  farmer 
was  not  then  ready  to  market  his  products,  the  railroad  had  to  retnm  the  cars 
empty  for  more  merchants'  goods.  When  the  farmer  is  read-y  to  market  his  prod- 
ucts the  greater  part  of  the  merchants'  wares  have  been  alread>  hauled,  so  that 
empty  cars  will  have  to  be  hauled  to  the  farmer  for  the  transportation  of  his 
products;  so  that  while  the  tonnage  mis^ht  be  as  great  north  as  south,  or  nearly 
equal  each  way,  still  empty  cars  might  have  to  be  hauled  in  each  direotien  by  rea- 
son of  the  tonnage  movement  not  being  contemporaneoas. 
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Q.  Ab  a  rale,  do  the  Southern  roads  operate  nnder  more  or  less  disadvantage  in 
this  respect  compared  with  the  Official  and  Western  territory? — A.  They  operate 
under  greater  diaadvantage. 

(j.  That  circumstance  would  justify  a  higher  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  would  it 
not?— A.  Tes.  Then,  the  fact  that  they  have  not  the  tonnage  per  mile  of  road 
means  that  they  have  not  the  earnings  per  mile  of  road. 

O.  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  an  increase  in  the  distinction  between  carload 
ana  lees  than  carload  rates  on  Southern  roads? — A.  I  think  not.  Tbey  sometimes 
charge  the  same,  and  sometimes  have  a  carload  rate,  which  is  less  than  carload 
rates. 

(^.  Is  that  not  determined  by  the  Southern  classification  committee? — A.  I  do 
not  know;  we  have  rates  for  less  than  carload  lots. 

Q.  Are  you  not  subject  to  the  Southern  classification  of  shipments  in  there?— A. 
We  are  independent;  we  make  any  rule  we  want  to  establish,  but  we  have  a  car- 
load rate  which  is  just,  and  also  less  than  carload  rates. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  how  yon  are  independent.  I  supposed  every  railroad 
operating  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  sonth  of  tlie  Oliio  was  sub- 
ject to  uniform  classification  for  that  territory. — A.  If  all  agreed  upon  a  classifica- 
tion 1  suppose  that  won'd  be  true,  but  I  know  we  have  these  rates.  1  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  classification  matters.  Some  of  the  other  subordinate  offi- 
cers attend  to  this,  but  I  think  that  the  lines  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  have  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates. 

Q.  Have  they  always  had  that  distinction?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  all  have. 

Q.  Has  your  road:'— A.  (.!ar  i-oad  has,  as  far  back  as  1883. 

Q.  Do  you  make  move  or  less  distinction  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with 
20  years  ago?— A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that;  1  would  sa^  more,  if  any. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  greater  discrimination?— A.  To  increase  the 
carload  business. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  on  the  small  shipper? — A.  He  would  be 
enabled  to  get  carloads  at  cheaper  ratng  than  he  would  be  otherwise. 

Q.  Suppose  he  could  not  handle  a  carload? — A.  The  object  in  decreasing  the  car- 
load rate  would  be  to  enable  him  to  handle  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  litigation  between  the  Mississippi  Railroad 
Commission  and  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  respecting  the  land  of  the  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley  line?  Was  there  not  opposition  by  the  railroad  commission  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  land  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  forbade  consolidation 
of  competing  lines?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The  Tfazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  is  a  distinct  organization  entirely  from  the  Illinois 
Central. 

Q.  It  is  CO  itroUed  bv  the  Illinois  Central,  is  it  not?— A.  The  officers  of  the  two 
lines  are  id:  'itical.    There  is  no  litigation  pending.  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Within  the  last  two  or  three  year's  have  you  found  com- 
peldtion  in  tLe  carrying  of  grain  between,  say,  Kansas  City  and  Galveston  and  the 
Mississippi  River  and  your  road? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  compete  with  that  further  Western  rate— the  Gal- 
veston rate?— A.  Yes;  we  are  doing  it  all  along.  The  rates  from  Kansas  City  to 
Galveston  and  New  Orleans  are  made  with  relation  to  the  rates  frnm  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  plus  the  barge  line  and  from  Illinois  territory  to  New  Orleans  via 
all  rail. 

Q.  Y'ou  spoke  of  the  railroads  making  the  rates  always  within  a  paying  margin; 
did  the  railway  men  at  the  time  the  Kansas  City  and  Galveston  rates  were  made 
think  that  was  a  paying  rate— the  cut  rate  to  get  through?— A.  There  was  one 
time  that  the  Kansas  City  Southern  road  made  low  rales.  The  Illinois  Central 
has  never  had  very  low  rates.  We  have  gone  out  of  bn.'iness  a  good  many  times 
by  reason  of  low  rates;  that  is.  we  did  not  give  our  shippers  the  rates  which  they 
said  were  necessary  for  them  to  have  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ship  as  against 
other  territory. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  this  steel-bar^e  line  on  the  Mississippi  as  an  experiment,  or 
are  there  business  reasons  for  believing  they  will  hold  their  ground? — A .  I  think 
the  owners  went  into  it  with  that  intention.  It  U  on  the  new  plan  of  McDougal. 
Be  is  the  fellow  who  built  the  whaleback.  They ,  however,  are  confined  at  present 
to  two  barges.  I  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  they  will  come  out. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  old  barge  lines  of  the  'SO's  really  paid,  or  were  they 
abandoned  because  the  railroads  cut  rates  on  them  or  lessened  the  rates  so  that 
they  could  not  pay? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  paid. 

Q.  Was  that  original  barge  line,  as  far  as  yon  know  as  a  railroad  man,  started 
(o  cnt  £!astern  rates  and  thuB  bring  Eastern  roads  to  terms?- A.  I  think  it  was 
started  in  the  interest  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  had  no  interest  whatever  east 
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of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  It  was  known  »t  the  time,  as  I  recollect,  as  the  Gk>alA 
interest. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  transcontinental  rates  on  silks,  teas,  etc.,  saying  that  ton- 
nage coming  this  way  was  controlled  considerably  by  rates  of  the  Snez  Canal  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  made  the  rates  tac 
the  transcontinental  roads? — A.  The  Canadian  Pacific  conld  make  them,  bat  the 
Canadian  Pacific  would  be  subject  to  the  same  reasons  why  they  should  have  good 
rates  as  any  of  the  other  transcontinental  lines  in  competition  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Any  road  in  order  to  get  its  share  of  the  business  may  move  particalar 
rates  down,  but  wars  can  not  last  forever.  Then  they  have  to  have  these  under- 
standings in  regard  to  what  rates  they  will  make,  and  when  they  come  to  that 
condition  the  mazimnm  they  can  charge  is  what  they  can  get  by  measuring  it 
with  Bach  rates  as  are  made  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Snez  Canal. 

Q.  What  control  has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  Canadian 
Pacific  roads? — A.  No  control. 

Q.  Don't  Canadian  Pacific  lines  recognize  that  they  are  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  interstate- commerce  law  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — 
A.  When  they  mn  into  the  United  States  I  think  they  have  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction,  but  there  is  n  tthing  to  prevent  their  giving  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
which  accmes  on  the  Canadian  lines,  to  shippers,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplky.)  Do  you  deliver  any  trafiic  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  road 
at  Chicago? — A,  The  Canadian  Pacific  does  not  run  into  Chicago. 

Q.  Does  it  not  control  a  line  which  operates  into  Chicago? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Traffic  trom  your  road  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  made 
by  way  of  the  Wabash,  is  it  not?— A.  I  suppose  it  would  be;  or  possibly  by  the 
Michigan  Central. 

Q.  (By  I£r.  Bifley.)  Is  there  any  large  amotmt  of  cotton  shipped  all  rail  .to 
Boston  for  export?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  Would  the  rates,  let  us  say,  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis  to  Liverpool 
through  Boston, compare  with  the  all-wnter  rates  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis 
to  Liverpool? — A.  The  rates  would  be  the  same  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  and  from 
every  other  port  all  the  way  around  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  The  proportion,  howe^  er,  which  the  railroads  in  American  territory  would 
receive  would  be  fixed  on  that  same  basis?— A.  It  would  vary  according  to  the 
rate  offered. 

Q.  Which  is  the  variable  rate,  the  rail  rate  or  the  water  rate,  in  the  combined 
traffic?— A.  They  both  vary.  The  rates  to-day  from  Memphis  to  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans  are  all  fixed  figures.  E^h  one  of  those  ports  reports  each  day 
what  ocean  rates  they  chu  obtain  to  Liverpool  on  cotton. 

Q.  To  whom  do  they  report? — ^A.  To  a  central  man  in  Memphis, 

Q.  Can  yon  give  his  name  and  address? — ^A.  It  is  Anderson — J.  A.  Anderson,  I 
thmk.  He  is  secretary  of  the  Memphis  cotton  committee.  Those  ocean  rates  from 
the  various  (torts  are  added  to  those  fixed  rail  rates.  The  port  which  has  the  low- 
est rate  to  Liverpool  fixes  the  rate  for  all  ports.  On  the  supposition  that  the  ocean 
steamers  take  the  rates  which  they  offer  in  that  section,  the  railroads  have  to 
shrink  their  rail  proportion  down  to  a  figure  that  will  enable  them  to  make  the 
same  through  rate  as  is  made  through  the  lowest  port.  That  is  the  only  way  they 
have  found  whereby  all  lines  could  get  a  share  of  the  cotton  and  at  the  same 
rates. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  J4, 1901. 
TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  LEOOETT  GUILLAUDEU 

Preaident  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.  Chairman  Kyle  pre- 
siding. At  that  time  Mr.  William  L.  Quillandeu.  of  New  York  City,  president 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  business. — 
A.  My  name  is  William  L.  Guillaudeii:  my  residence  is  New  York  City;  office 
address,  81-tl5  Beach  street;  I  am  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  SteamsUp  Com- 
pany. 
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Q.  Yon  may  state,  Mr.  Qnillaadea,  something  in  regard  to  joxir  own  company — 
its  organization,  where  it  operates,  what  class  of  freight  or  freights  is  handled,  and 
also  whether  you  carry  passengers. — A.  The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  187.').  It  operates  lines 
of  freight  and  passenger  steamers.  Its  main  line  is  that  from  New  York  to  Nor- 
folk, Portsnionth,  Pinners  Point,  Newport  News,  and  Richmond,  Va.  It  has 
subsidiary  lines  to  many  small  points  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  conntry,  likewise  sub- 
sidiary lines  on  the  North  Carolina  sonnds  and  rivers.  It  has  intimate  connec- 
tions, both  freight  and  passenger,  with  all  the  great  railroad  lines  operating  out 
of  the  Virginia  ports,  chiefly  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
the  Norfolk  and  Southern  Rail  way,  and  smaller  steam  and  rail  lines.  The  great 
bulk  of  its  business  on  the  main  line  is  freight,  with,  however,  a  largre  passenger 
business. 

Cj.  What  number  of  steamers  do  yon  run?— A.  We  operate  6  ocean  steamers,  13 
subsidiary  steamers  of  a  sound,  bay,  and  river  character,  and  between  85  and  40 
harbor  craft — lighters,  barges,  steam  transfers,  and  steam  tugs. 

Q.  Isthiscompany  organized  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  railways? — A.  Only 
incidentally. 

Q.  Or  to  piece  out  their  terminals  into  New  York  City? — A.  No;  it  is  operated 
as  a  water  transportation  line  primarily,  and  that  is  its  purpose.  Its  railroad  alli- 
ances are  incidental  to  the  growth  of  the  business. 

Q.  Were  the  original  incorporators  railway  men,  as  a  rule? — A.  Not  active  rail- 
way men,  in  any  sense;  no. 

Q.  Are  they  now? — A.  Some  of  them;  yes. 

Q.  Identified  with  what  railways,  chiefly?— A.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  the  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  are  on  our  board  of  direct- 
ors, those  lines  having  stock  interests  in  our  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  long  has  this  railroad  interest  in  your  directorate 
existed?— A.  Fully  20  years. 

Q.  Since  the  organization  of  the  company?— A.  Not  quite.  Something  over  20 
years  ago.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  strongmen  the  company  to  have  the  principal 
railroads  with  which  it  was  then  connected  and  doing  its  business  interested  in 
the  company,  and  that  was  brought  about,  and  that  interest  has  been  held  contin- 
uously by  two  of  the  lines.  There  was  also  a  third  interest  at  that  time  which  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  Southern  Railway. 

Q.  Are  there  any  independent  water  lines  which  have  no  affiliation  with  the 
railroads  operating  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  up  to  New  York,  for  instance? — A. 
The  word  "affiliation;"  how  broad  do  you  mean  to  make  it? 

Q.  I  mean  community  of  ownership,  if  yon  please,  or  actual  representation  on 
the  board  of  directors.— A.  My  understanding  is  that  there  are  several  of  the  coast 
lines— notably  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Company,  the  Mallory  Company,  and 
the  Clyde  Line— which  i  think  have  no  absolute  railroad  ownership,  but  they  have 
a  large  affiliation  in  the  sense  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  business  is  in 
connection  with  railroads  and  they  have  close  working  fmd  traffic  alliances  with 
the  roads. 

Q.  Is  your  policy  the  same  as  theirs  in  the  making  of  rates? — A.  On  through 
business,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  members,  are  yon  not,  of  the  Associated  Railways  of  Virgrinia  and 
the  Carolinas? — A.  No:  not  of  that  organization.  I  think  no  water  line  is.  But 
we  are  members  of  what  I  might  call  the  wider  organization,  the  Southeastern 
Freight  Association. 

Q.  Of  which  Mr.  S.  F.  Parrott  is  chairman,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  function  of  that  Southeastern  Freight  Association  as  far  as  the 
making  of  rates  is  concerned?  Do  they  prescribe  the  rates  which  yon  shall  charge? — 
A.  No;  It  is  a  common  bureaa  through  which  tbe  rates  used  in  common — that 
is,  by  all  lines  participating  in  competitive  business— issue.  They  subscribe  to  the 
expenses  of  it.     It  is  a  .ioint  office,  without  powers,  however,  of  fixing  rates. 

^.  Do  you  agree  to  accept  the  rates  which  they  fix,  or  have  you  power  to  make 
an  independent  rate?— A.  Absolutely  no  rate  can  be  fixed  for  as  that  we  do  not 
fix  ourselves. 

Q.  You  however  find  it  for  your  interest  not  to  be  too  independent,  do  yon 
not?  That  is  to  say,  yoa  strive  to  preserve  harmony  between  the  different  lines 
interested? — A.  I  think  all  business  arrangements  are  a  matter  of  concession,  of 
give  and  take.  y8u  will  understand  that  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company 
is  directly  represented  by  its  traffic  offi(  ers  on  all  matters  which  have  to  do  with 
considering  rate  matters,  and  they  decide  themselves. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Abo-nt  what  por  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  your  line 
is  owned  by  the  railroads  or  railroad  people?— A.  The  total  ownership  by  the 
three  iuterests,  1  have  stated,  is  more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

<^.  That  is  owned  by  railrrads?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  we  understand  you  to  state  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  other  competing  lines  in  the  same  sitnation  with  reference 
to  the  railroads — that  is.  that  the  others  are  all  independent  lines'/ — A.  No;  I  under- 
8too<l  your  qaestion  to  mean  were  there  any  outside. 

V.  Are  there  any  others  that  are  controlled  by  the  railroads? — A.  There  are 
several  lines  on  the  coast  in  which,  according  to  common  report,  the  railroads 
have  an  interest,  notably  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  and  the 
Cromwell  and  Morgan  lines  to  New  Orleans.  I  think  the  Chesapeake  Bay  lines 
are  largely  owned  by  the  railroads.  1  think  most  of  the  Eastern  lines  from  New 
York,  ruDning  east,  are  owned  by  railroads. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  any  real  competition  l)etween  the  steamship  and  railroad  lines 
along  the  Eastern  coast?  Will  you  explain  what  the  sitnation  is  in  that  respei-t? — 
A.  There  is  genuine  competition,  I  should  say.  between  the  steamships  und  the 
North  and  South  railroads  running  up  and  down  the  coast,  to  the  coast  points 
proper,  as  between  New  York  and  Norfolk  and  Richmoud,  New  York  and  Wil- 
mington. New  York  and  Charleston,  New  York  and  Savannah.  New  York  and 
Brunswick,  New  York  and  Jacksonville,  there  is  genuine  competition.  On  busi- 
ness through  those  ports  to  the  interior,  I  think  l£e  competition  is  more  relative 
to  the  several  interests  as  between  the  water  lines  and  their  rail  connections  to 
the  ultimate  point  in  the  interior. 

Q.  In  other  words  it  becomes  a  question  of  competition  between  all-rail  lines 
and  rail  and  water  lines  combined? — A.  Yes;  that  is  very  well  said. 

(j.  In  such  a  case  we  will  say  there  is  competition  to  Atlanta-  would  that  be  a 
fair  illustration?— A.  Yes,  certainly;  Atlanta  is  practically  the  Chicago  of  the 
South. 

Q.  When  rates  all  rail  and  rail  and  water  are  made  together,  is  there  any  allow- 
ance made  in  the  nature  of  a  differential  to  the  water  lines  or  to  the  rail  and  water 
lines  combined? — A.  Yes. 

<j.  Will  you  state  the  pvinciple  on  which  that  allowance  is  figured? — A.  The 
theory  is  that  the  water  route  ( the  combined  water  and  rail  route)  has  cer  ain  disa- 
bilities, the  most  important  of  which  is  the  breakage  of  bnik  at  the  point  of  trans- 
fer; secondly,  the  marine  risUs  and  dangers  of  damage  «nd  loss,  and  third,  the 
infreqnency  of  sailing,  the  longer  interva  s  between  movement  as  against  all-rail 
lines.  Those  1  consider  are  the  three  most  important  elements  which  have  seemed 
to  reqnire,  and  have  so  worked  out,  a  lower  rate  on  the  i  art  of  the  rail  and  water 
lines. 

Q.  Do  these  objections  or  disabilities  apply  equally  to  all  kinds  of  freight? 
That  is  to  say,  as  a  rail  and  water  line  combined,  are  you  peculiarly  hampered  in 
certain  kinds  of  business  as  compared  with  others/— A.  Yes:  we  are  absolutely 
out  of  certain  kinds  of  business  notwithstanding  our  lower  rate,  notably  in  the 
enormous  movement  of  cotton  mill  machinery.  In  all  this  great  development  oi'  the 
Southern  cotton  mills,  the  transportation  of  much  of  the  machinery  wnich  is  made 
in  the  East  has  been  lost  by  the  coast  lines,  practically  all  of  it,  because  of  its  delicate 
character.  And  there  is  other  business  perhaps  ot  that  character  where  the  same 
tiling  applies,  the  rail  movement  ia  so  much  superior.  The  nnbroken  car  which 
the  manufai  turer  loads  right  at  his  foundry  door  and  mill  door  and  which  goes  to 
the  ultimate  point  of  destinatii  n,  even  to  the  very  entrance  door  of  the  enterprise, 
otters  indu  ements  which  the  steamer  can  not  ho|)e  to  equal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  distinction  uiade  in  making  up  rates  as  to  the  different  classes 
of  commodities,  as  to  whether  these  commodities  are  really  in  the  competitive 
class  or  whether  they  are  of  a  character  which  boats  would  not  carry  in  any 
instance?  Or  is  there  one  principle  adopted,  namely,  of  granting  a  differential  to 
the  rail  and  water  lines  as  coiiip:ired  with  the  all-rail  lines?  Is  the  principle 
applied  equally  to  all  kinds  of  business?— A.  The  principle  is  of  almost  universal 
application.  The  modification  of  it  comes  in  the  scale  of  the  difference;  if  1  may 
say  so,  the  rate  of  the  dilTerence.  To  a  certain  extent,  however,  the  position  is 
an  average  one.  In  no  case,  I  might  say,  is  the  differential  made  wide  enough  to 
absolutely  attract  a  certain  commodity  because  of  the  differential.  It  is  made  an 
average  which  gives  a  fair  result  to  the  shipx.er. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  differential,  for  instance,  as  between  New  York 
and  Richmond,  can  yon  specifically  say,  on  first,  second,  and  other  class  goods? — 
A.  The  differential  between  New  York  and  Richmond  as  enjoyed  by  our  line 
against  the  railroad  carrier  is  .i  cents,  first  class,  and  1  or  :2  oebts  sixth  class,  I 
may  have  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  that. 
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Q.  What  are  the  rates  first  class,  for  iostance,  in  cents  per  100  pounds? — A.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  railroad  rate  is  33  cents  per  100  pounds,  first  class;  oar  rate 
is  28  cents. 

From  New  York  to  Richmond? — A.  From  New  York  to  Richmond. 
Is  there  any  snch  differential  between  New  York  and  Norfolk? — A.  No. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  voiced  from  Richmond  to  this  commission  that  it  does 
not  en.oy  the  same  rates  either  by  all  rail  or  rail  and  water  that  are  accorded  to 
Norfolk.  Will  you  explain  to  the  commission  why  in  the  one  case  the  privilege  is 
given  and  in  the  other  denied?  I  wish  yon  would  give  the  rates  and  information 
with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  rates  are  made,  either  from  the  West  over  your 
line  up  to  the  North  or  in  the  oppoeite  direction? — A.  I  think  that  the  origin  of 
that  difference  was  the  old  steamer  scale  of  rates.  The  New  York  and  Phi  adel- 
phia  steamers,  for  instance,  reaching  Richmond  touched  at  Norfolk  and  went  on 
some  120  miles  up  the  James  River  to  Rit^hmond.  Their  rates  for  carrying 
freight  have  been  for  many  years— 40  years,  I  suppose,  as  long  as  steamers  have 
run  there— higher  to  Richmond  than  the  rates  to  Norl'o  k.  Some  years  ago  it 
became  the  polic}[  of  o'.ir  company,  becanse  of  the  distributing  competition 
between  the  two  cities,  to  make  the  rates  the  same.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
rail  rates  from  the  Northern  cities  have  never  been  the  same  liy  the  di£erent  sets 
of  carriers  between  northern  points  and  Richmond  and  northern  points  and  Nor- 
folk. I  may  say,  1  think  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  original  basis  which  was 
originated  by  the  steamer  lines. 

y.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  complaint  of  Richmond  is  in  any  way  justified 
by  the  conditions,  Ricnmond  and  Norfollt  being  competitive  centers?  Let  me  ask 
another  qaestion:  Does  the  e.cistence  of  competition  by  the  Cape  Charles  route  to 
Norfolk  have  anytning  to  do  with  the  matrter?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it 
can  be  fairly  claimed  that  it  is  the  absolute  influence  of  the  proximity  to  the  sea 
which  would  always,  perhaps,  make  a  lower  rate  to  Norfolk  than  to  Richmond  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  -  on  the  merits  of  carriage  or  service  performed. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  prorating,  we  will  say,  on  a  shipment  over  your  line 
to  or  from  Memphis  or  to  or  from  Atlanta?— A.  The  basis  is  the  distance  carried 
by  each  link  in  the  line. 

Q.  Not  absolute  distance,  however,  by  water? — A.  No;  there  comes  in  a  scale  or 
an  eqnalization— so  mnch  water  distance  to  so  much  rail  distance. 

Q.  What  is  the  constructive  mileage  that  is  prorated  on  through  business  via 
Norfolk? — A.  Our  line  adopts  a  uniform  basis  of  160  miles. 

Q.  What  is  the  actual  distanceV—  A.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three.  It  was 
called  820  miles  1n  the  old  days:  it  whs  an  estimate  of  two  for  one. 

Q.  The  assumption,  then,  made  in  prorating  is  that  the  expense  of  water  car- 
riage is,  t  or  an  eqnal  distance,  about  half  that  of  all-rail  carriage? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
that  scale  whs  fixed  or  worked  ont  by  the  longer  water  lines.  It  is  common  on 
thd  coast  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  other  Atlantic  coast  lines  use  that 
basis  of  two  for  one. 

^.  Is  there  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  either  the  railroads  or  the  steamboats  that 
this  proratin<;  distribution  is  perhaps  not  altogether  fair  to  b  )th  parties  under  the 
present  costs  of  operation?— A.  Yes;  and  it  has  been  in  our  case  recognized  by  the 
allowance  for  extraordinary  terminal  and  handling  expenses:  so  that,  while  our 
prorating  distance  has  not  been  changed,  there  has  been  an  acknowledgment  that 
on  so  short  a  ronte  it  is  not  equitable.  Hence  we  a'  e  allowed,  further  than  that, 
a  terminal  of  so  many  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  this  applies  throngh  a  very  wide 
range  of  country. 

Q.  In  prorating,  do  you  ma'<e  any  distinction  between  the  cost  from  New  York 
to  Norfolk  o.'  Richmond  for  local  consnniiition  and  the  cost  from  New  ^  ork  to 
Norfolk  or  Richmond  through  to  points  beyondy— A.  What  is  the  first  of  your 
qaestion? 

CJ.  In  other  words,  do  you  apply  the  principle  of  the  import  or  export  rate  on 
coastwise  business,  and  is  it  the  custom  with  other  steamship  companies?—  A.  Yes; 
the  proportion  of  distance  carried  fi.\ea  the  percentage,  and  we  accept  that  per- 
centage, wherever  it  may  lead,  on  our  through  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  to-day  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  first /ilass,  as  you  have 
said?— A.  Twenty-eight  cents. 

Q.  Twenty-eight  cents  by  your  route:  that  is.  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  for 
consumption  at  Richmond— terminating  at  Richmond? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  proportion  of  the  through  charge  to  Atlanta,  passing 
through  Norfolk  or  passing  through  Richmond? — A.  I  have  not  the  figures  in 
mind,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  it  would  work  ont  in  cents  per  100  pounds, 
with  all  the  elements  at  that  point,  probably  pretty  nearly  as  much. 
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O.  And  still  you  do  recognize  a  certain  difference,  do  you  not,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  making  import  or  export  rates  by  the  trunk  lines? — A.  We  are 
bound  to.  Some  of  the  roads,  theoretica  ly,  in  the  old  days  wonid,  in  making  np 
a  rate,  adopt  onr  rate  to  Norfolk,  and  perhaps  the  next  carrier  s  rate  to  the  next 
junction  point,  and  so  od,  and  the  snm  of  all  would  make  the  total  rate.  Now, 
all  the  elements  come  in  which  serve  to  make  that  rate  by  onr  line,  and  whereas 
onr  rate  to  Atlanta  is  one  thing,  it  woald  be  another  to  another  point. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  competitor  in  rate  makiog  with  the  other  coastowise  lines  which 
ply  to  Savannah;  for  instance,  on  Atlanta  business,  they  prorating  through  with 
the  railroad  connection  and  yon  prorating  at  Norfolk  with  a  railroad  connection 
of  your  own?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  direct  competition  between  the  several  steamship  lines  and  by  the' 
raUroads? — A.  Yes;  there  is  all  throagh,  generally. 

Q.  Your  own  line  has  its  own  soliciting  agents  distinct  from  the  railroads?— A. 
Yes;  and  the  throagh  lines  have  as  welL    We  have  through-liue  machinery. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  I  mean  that  the  business,  for  instance,  over 
the  Southern  Railway  from  New  York  to  Atlanta  is  done  under  an  orgatiizat'.on 
known  as  the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  a  certain  organization  that  has  a  trade-mark 
and  has  its  agents  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  everywhere;  it  has  traveling  men  at 
work  for  that  line. 

Q.  And  you  are  a  member  of  that  line? — A.  We  are  a  member  of  that  line,  and 
we  have  to  pay  onr  quota  of  its  expense,  because  it  works  for  everyone  over  that 
Una  It  is  just  an  aid  to  onr  own  machinery.  No  one  company  could  afford  to 
snstain  such  a  line  out  of  its  own  funds.  Therefore,  everybody  contributes  for 
this  extraordinary  service. 

Q.  Do  yon  get  the  same  amount  for  transporting  goods  from  New  York  to  Nor- 
folk or  Richmond  destined  for  the  West  that  you  do  on  goods  from  New  York  to 
Bicbmond  or  Norfolk  destined  for  the  South? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  the  principle  on  which  you  make  the  distinction? — A.  The 
distinction  is  msMle  for  us  in  the  through  rates;  the  Atlanta  basis,  first  class, 
being  $1.14  from  New  York,  while  the  standard  New  York-ChicHgo  basis  is  75 
cents,  or  6,5  cents  by  onr  lines.  There  is  not  absolutely  as  wide  a  difference  as  that 
by  reason  of  the  different  classifications  in  use.  As  a  rule  the  southern  classifica- 
tion runs  lower  than  the  trunk  line  classification.  As  a  rule  I  think  1  am  safe  in 
saying  that.  The  rate  scale  is  higher,  but  the  general  classification  is  lower. 
That  the  rate  scale  is  higher  is  due  to  the  vast  difference  in  the  tonnage  moved, 
the  (|uantity  of  goods  relatively,  as  between  the  East  and  the  West  and  the  East 
and  the  South,  and  the  greater  number  of  competitors  of  all  kinds  in  the  Western 
business. 

Q.  Are  the  steamship  companies  which  operate  along  the  coast  getting  into  line 
in  matters  of  classification  and  methods  of  charging  by  weight,  etc.,  with  the 
railroads? — A.  I  think  so. 

(4-  A  great  deal  has  been  made  at  various  times  before  this  commission  of  the 
difiBcnlty  of  rail  and  water  competition.  Do  we  understand  you  to  state  that  there 
are  certain  disabilities,  on  the  other  hand,  under  which  the  steamships  operate  in 
competition  with  the  railroads;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  not  an  entirely  one- 
sided competition  between  the  superior  and  inferior  agent? — A.  No:  it  is  not. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  such  experiments  or  attempts  as  you  have  made  to  get  at 
the  relative  costs  of  different  parts  of  your  business;  that  is,  terminal  charges, 
conducting  transportation,  etc.,  respecting  the  principles  which  in  yonr  .1ndg- 
ment  should  apply  in  such  a  case  in  making  up  rates? — A.  The  proposition  is  a 
very  large  one,  nut  here  is  an  illustration:  One  of  the  striking  differences,  per- 
haps, between  water  transportation  and  through  rail  transportation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  steamer  must  of  necessity  load  into  her  and  have  taken  out  of 
her  every  pound  of  freight  that  she  moves,  whereas  in  modem  railroading  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  traffic  over  railroads  is  not  handled  at  all  by  the  railways. 
Theexpenseof  stowing  ocean  vessels,  even  forcoastwise  business;  the  necessity  ior 
more  careful  stowing:  the  fact  that  the  vessels  have  a  number  of  decks,  require  a 
little  more  skilled  labor  than  is  re()uired  in  running  freight  into  a  car:  hence 
the  labor  charge  is  a  great  deal  higher,  and  the  steamer  has  to  meet  a  fixed  charge 
at  each  of  her  ports,  generally  speaking,  far  in  excess  of  what  the  railroad  has, 
even  when  it  breaks  bulk:  and  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not  break  bulk  at  all  it  is 
just  that  much  ahead.  Aga'nst  that,  I  suppose,  might  be  set  the  enormous  cost 
of  the  railroad  plant  before  it  can  do  all  this,  as  against  the  very  much  smaller 
plant  cost  of  the  steamship  organization. 

Q.  That  being  so.  a  short  water  route  would  perhaps  not  have  any  particnlar 
advantage  as  to  cost  over  a  railroad,  terminal  charges  being  so  much  greater  and 
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there  being  only  a  short  distance  in  which  to  recoup  for  the  lower  cost  of  moving 
a  ship  as  against  a  train  and  for  the  extra  charge  of  the  tonnage? — A.  It  has 
seemed  so  to  me.  That  is  the  best  answer  I  have  gotten  to  my  examination  of  the 
subject  np  to  this  time,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  why  we  do  not 
know  a  little  better.  Water  lines  have  no  real  basis  of  comparison  between  one 
another.  The  requirements  of  railroads  and  their  willingiiees  to  gire  much  data 
connected  with  their  business  is  a  great  help  in  operating  other  rai  roads.  That 
requirement  is  nt>t  made  of  the  water  people,  and  I  suppose  they  can  not  well  give 
it  out.  They  can  not  well  make  such  figures,  probably  because  to  do  so  is  liable 
to  invite  undue  competition,  so  that  we  water  men  have  nut  a  chance  to  compare 
our  results  with  other  water  lines  similarly  situated.  Hence  I  can  only  give  yon 
the  result  of  my  own  thought  at  this  time,  and  I  confess  I  have  not  thought 
of  this  subject  enough  to  reach  full  conclusions. 

Q.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  act  to  reg^ate  commerce  has  been 
largely  set  aside  in  the  Southern  States  by  reason  of  the  existence,  as  the  railroads 
allege,  of  active  water  competition  at  a  ^reat  variety  of  points.  Do  we  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  such  water  competition  is  not  as  preat  a  hardship  to  th« 
roads  where  the  water  route  is  a  short  one  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  competi- 
tion with  a  long-haul  water  route?— A.  No;  yon  can  not  have  understood  me  in 
that,  because  it  nas  never  appe  iled^o  me  in  that  way. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  it  does  seem  to  you? — A.  As  far  as  I  have  gotten  in 
my  investigations,  the  difBculties  there  are  largely  a  matter  of  earnings  to  the 
individual  companies  rather  than  matters  affecting  the  puWic. 

Q.  in  other  words,  the  ratee  are  not  made  by  the  cost  of  doing  the  business,  but 
by  other  considerations? — A.  Yes;  practically. 

Q.  We  have  had  before  the  commission  complaint  from  representatives  of  ship- 
ping interests  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places  that  the  rates  into  the  South  from 
such  gateways  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis  are  relatively  much  higher 
than  the  rates  for  an  eiiual  distence  into  the  South  from  Elastem  centers.  Does  the 
existence  of  this  water  competition  down  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  fully  justify 
that  condition,  if  it  be  as  stated?  Do  1  make  the  point  clear?— A.  You  make  the 
point  clear,  but  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  great  cause  of  fear  that  we  Eastern 
men  have  is  the  ever  growing  volume  of  business  from  the  West  to  the  South,  the 
leaving  or  diversion  from  the  Eastern  shipping  points  of  much  business  that 
need  to  flow  throngh  our  channels  and  is  now  going  from  the  West  into  the 
South,  and  the  feeling  the  traffic  men  have  is  to  watch  that  Western-Southern 
movement,  because,  moving  as  it  does  in  very  large  bulk  as  a  rule,  we  have  felt 
ttiat  it  enjoyed  lower  rates  than  we  have. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  grain  and  packing-house  products?— A.  Ko;  I  do  not; 
they  have  a  very  slight  relative  movement.  They  have  almost  ceased  to  g;o  East 
and  then  South. 

Q.  How  long  since  was  it  the  custom  to  bring  grain  and  other  products  from 
the  West  to  New  York  and  then  ship  to  the  South  down  along  the  coast  over  your 
line? — A.  Fully  twenty  years.  Virginia  common  points  have  practically  had  the 
advantage  of  as  low  rates  as  Baltimore,  and  even  lower;  and  Baltimore  beiuj; 
nnder  New  York,  it  was  an  impossibility  for  ns  to  move  it.  My  understanding  is 
there  is  some  business  brought  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  forecast  points 
farther  south — south  of  Hatteras;  but  the  ^eat  volume  of  the  business  goes  direct 
by  throngh  car  movement  across  the  Ohio  River,  and  is  distributed  all  throng 
the  Southern  States. 

Q.  In  that  case,  having  eliminated  grain  and  packing-house  products,  you  refer 
to  manufactured  products?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  as,  for  example,  what?— A.  Manufactured  iron  articles,  agricultural 
implements,  furniture— a  pretty  wide  range  of  commodities. 

Q.  Is  that  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  the  Middle  West  or  bv 
reason  of  the  adjustment  of  the  tariffs?— A.  Both,  I  think.  Primarily  the  growth 
of  the  manufactures;  secondarily,  the  rates.  If  I  maybe  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  1  think  rates  always  follow  commercial  conditions.  I  think  it  is  the  mar- 
ket conditions  which  mal':e  the  rates. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  those  rates  have  been  from  the  Ohio 
gateways  less  than  the  published  tariff  rates,  inasmuch  as  they  have  abstracted  so 
large  an  amonnt  of  this  business  from  the  coastwise  steamers.' — A.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  pass  on  ihat.  I  am  not  closely  enough  in  touch  with  the  rate  situation 
at  this  time  to  answer  that  question  intelligently. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  possible  explanation,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  any  enlargeineut  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, which  would  alsolutely  insure  the  maintenance  of  published  tariff  rates,  in 
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that  VTHj  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  steamship  lines? — A.  From  my  expe- 
rieDce,  I  'wonid  say  no.    I  think  not. 

Q.  You  feel,  however,  that  some  protection  by  the  railroads  themselves,  for 
instance,  might  benefit  that  condition?— A.  There  are  railroads  and  railroads,  and 
steamers  nnd  steamers.  I  am  glad  to  believe  tbat  the  railroads  with  which  we  are 
associated  are  iuat  as  firm  in  rate  maintenance  and  in  conservative  methods  as  we 
ourselves  could  be  or  could  expect  under  any  adjustment. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  tbat  such  is  the  condition  of 
eastern  lines.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  it  is  different  on  lines  that  operate 
farther  west  at  the  present  time?  Have  you  seen  any  indication,  so  far  as  the 
abstraction  of  yonr  business  from  your  territory  is  concerned,  to  8U8i)Pct  that  rat 'S 
are  bein;;  cut  in  that  way?— A.  No:  as  a  general  proposition,  no.  We  teel  that 
rates  in  the  Southern  territory  are  particularly  well  maintained.  As  a  section,  the 
trans]'ortation  men  generally  feel  tne  Southern  territory  is  clean— that  secret  rates 
and  so  on  are  almost  nhknown.  I  am  not  immediately  in  tonch  with  the  West 
and  South  movement.  1  do  not  know  what  troubles  thev  have,  bat  as  far  as  my 
general  information  goes  what  I  say  applies  to  that  as  well. 

Q.  Have  the  costs  of  operation  of  water  transportation  decreased  in  recent  years 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  costs  of  operating  railroads  haver — A.  No.  There 
is  a  refinement  in  all  water  methods,  1  think,  and  the  lines  which  are  the  most 
successful  are  successful  by  reason  of  that  fact.  But.  for  the  reasons  which  I 
gave  at  so:ue  length  a  moineut  ago.  we  have  not  the  great  stimulus  of  comparison. 
Some  of  us  are  working  it  out  along  railroad  methods,  as  I  call  them,  trying  to  do 
onr  I  est  in  the  most  conservative  of  business  methods;  and  in  doing  that  the  pub- 
lic is  strved,  because  to  do  the  work  most  economically  means  that  yon  must  have 
the  best  tools.  Speaking  of  onr  own  service,  it  is  infinitely  better  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.     It  has  improved  almost  as  much  as  the  railroad  service  has. 

(^.  Is  it  correspondingly  cheaper  from  the  point  of  view  of  operation?— A.  The 
methods  themselves  are  more  expensive,  to  keep  up  with  the  modern  requlremente. 
There  is  greater  expense  in  operating  the  line,  but  with  the  extension  of  business 
which  has  followed  iutellijient  methods  we  get  a  lower  coet  I  will  not  say  a 
lower  cost,  but  a  cost  low  enough  to  give  a  fair  margin. 

Cj.  You  would  maintain  that  a  scieutifically  operated  steamship  line  can  reduce 
its  cost  of  ojieration  in  the  same  proportion  ttiBt  the  railroads  are  reducing  theirs, 
so  that  the  relative  dls.ibility  under  which  the  steamship  lines  oierxte  as  compared 
with  the  railroads  is  not  increasing? — A.  1  doubt  it  the  steamer  has  the  latitude 
to  make  econouiies  that  the  railroad  has:  so  its  reductions  could  not  le  in  the  same 
proportion.  There  is  a  relative  betterment  in  the  steamer's  condition  by  the  bi  tter 
methods.  There  are  certain  basin;;  costs,  however,  like  the  greuter  consumption 
of  coal  for  higher  speed,  and  the  greater  necessity  (or  electric  lighting,  and  all 
that  sort  of  tJimg,  which  means  an  added  cost  which  you  can  not  get  away  from. 
But  the  intelligent  application  ot  force  and  mind  produces  its  eff.  ct. 

One  of  the  cpestions  of  the  commission.  I  understand,  is  as  to  laws  and  legisla- 
tion needed.  1  do  not  think  any  is  needed  at  the  present  time.  1  feel  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  work  out  our  problem  lurther,  as  far  as  intelligence  and  the 
application  of  the  best  business  methods  will  go,  before  we  should  ask  Congress  to 
legislate  in  our  behalf.    That  is  my  personal  conviction. 

Q.  (By  Mr«FAR«jUHAR.)  Are  yon  actjuamted  with  the  labor  cost  of  operating 
your  boats?— A.  Fairly  so,  1  hope. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay  of  engineers  by  the  month?— A.  On  our  fast  steamers  it 
runs  $13.)  a  month. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  scale  run  down;  how  many  engineers  do  you  usually 
have?— A.  First  assistant,  $75;  second  assistant,  $60.  That  means  their  keep 
added,  of  coarse.    They  live  oa  l>oard  the  ship  in  all  cases. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  ot  firemen? — A.  $38. 

Q.  Have  you  any  able  seamen  at  all,  or  do  yoa  just  have  the  deckhand?— A.  We 
have  no  able  seamen  in  the  deep-water  sense,  but  qualified  ^eameu  whom  we  pay 
$3.5  per  mqnth. 

Q.  What  aro  your  captains  paid?— A.  We  have  two  captains  who  get  $200  a 
month,  two  more  who  get  $175,  and  one  on  a  smaller  ship  at  $150.  That  Is  on  the 
main  line. 

Q.  Your  mates?— A.  First  officers,  $75;  second  officers.  $)0;  third  officers.  $30. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinction  of  wheelsmen  with  separate  pay?— A.  Yes;  two  quar- 
termasters on  each  ship  (that  is  the  technical  name  for  wheelsmen)  at  $30.  Then 
there  are  watchmen,  and  the  full  crew,  the  entire  list  being  as  follows: 
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Pay  roU  of  steamship  Jefferson. 

Deck  dApartment: 

Master $900.00 

First  officer 75.00 

Second  officer 80.00 

Third  officer 80.00 

3  bow  lookouts,  each 40.00 

2  qnartermasters,  each 80.00 

Watchman 30.00 

6  seamen - 85.00 

Sdeckboys 15.00 

Pnrser 88.88 

Assistant  purser 40.00 

Ehigine  department: 

Chief  engineer 126.00 

First  astdstant  engineer 75.00 

Second  assistant  engineer 60.00 

2  oilers,  each 43.00 

2  water  tenders,  each 40.00 

9  firemen,  each 38.00 

8  coal  passers,  each '. 28.00 

Steward's  department: 

Steward 76.00 

Saloon  stewardess 20.00 

Forward  stewardess 10.00 

Chief  cook 60.00 

Second  cook 40.00 

Third  cook 10.00 

Broiler 85.00 

Pantryman 26.00 

Officers' messman 28.00 

Forward  messman 16.00 

Head  waiter 25.00 

Waiters  (as  required),  each 18.00 

Porter 80.00 

Average  number  of  crew,  60. 

Q.  Have  you  your  own  stevedores  at  terminals,  or  is  there  an  organization  of  steve- 
dores at  terminals?— A.  We  do  all  our  own  work  at  all  ports. 

Q.  Bave  you  any  rule  as  to  your  sea  foroedoing  theloadingand  unloading?  Are 
tbey  engaged  in  it? — A.  No;  not  on  the  main  line.  Itisnotfonndtobeeconmnical, 
and  a  donble  crew  wonld  be  required  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  is  tiie  ordinary  pay  of  stevedoring  at  New  York?— A.  We  i>ay  25  cents 
per  hour  week  days  and  30  cents  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Q.  (By  Mr.RiPLKY.)  Do  yon  employ  negro  labor  at  Norfolk?— A.  Entirely  in  the 
South. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay  of  that  class?— A.  The  stevedore  rate  at  all  the  Chesapeake 
ports  in  Virginia— Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Pinners  Point,  Newport  News,  and  all 
tbofie  points— is  15  cents  per  hour  for  the  men  who  run  the  hand  trucks.  Themen 
on  the  ship  who  stow  and  take  out,  and  so  on,  get  20  cents  an  hour.  That  is  found 
to  fairly  reflect  the  differences  in  the  value  of  labor  and  the  living  conditions  and 
all.    It  seems  to  equalize  between  the  North  and  the  South  fairly  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  annual  statements  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
what  is  the  nsuiU  percentage  that  is  set  aside  for  depreciation?— Al.  I  think 
there  is  no  set  rule.  Our  own  method  has  been  to  bave  a  reappraisal  by  a  com- 
mittee at  periods  of  about  two  years  apart,  reflecting  the  actual  condition  upon 
examination.  We  have  tried  to  be  ver^  conservative  in  that  respect.  The  Imes 
have  different  methods.    I  think  there  is  no  established  procedure. 

Q.  Has  the  coastwise  trade  an^  advantage  in  rates  in  marine  insurance  over  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade?~A.  Yes;  m  this  sense:  I  think  the  underwriters  feel  that  tne 
coastwise  risk  is  less;  that  it  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  deep-sea  insurance. 

Q.  Is  your  insurance  placed  in  American  or  foreign  companies?— A.  Both. 

q!  What  proportion?— A,  At  a  rough  guess,  perhaps  halt  and  half.  May  I  sup- 
plement that  statement  by  saying  that  my  own  feeling  is  that  our  advantage  is 
best  served  to  have  as  much  placed  in  the  home  market  as  we  can.  But  we  soon 
exhaust  the  home  market— the  American  market  The  insurance  companies  do 
not  like  to  take  big  risks,  and  we  are  very  large  insurers  in  cargo  and  null.    So 
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we  fill  np  with  all  the  American  iaBnrance  we  can  get,  and  then  go  abroad.  That 
is  the  practice  to-day. 

Q.  Are  the  foreign  and  American  rates  on  the  same  basis? — A.  Practically, 
because  we  decline  to  pay  more. 

O.  Is  there  mach  competition  among  the  foreign  conntries  to  acquire  American 
policies?— Al.  I  think  so.  The  foreign  policy  has  been  a  little  more  favorable  than 
the  American  policy  heretofore,  but  the  American  companies  are  now  beginning 
to  write  the  more  comprehensiTe  form  of  policy;  so  that  the  American  form  of 
policy,  which  in  the  old  days  was  not  so  desirable,  is  being  improved. 

Q.  Is  your  foreign  policy  taken  under  the  Lloyd  insuring  rules  or  under  Ameri- 
can inspection? — A.  The  vessels  are  upon  American  inspection.  We  build  accord- 
ing to  the  American  rules,  and  they  base  on  that.  Our  ships  do  not  come  under 
Lloyd's  rules  at  all. 

Q.  They  are  under  the  American  standard?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  the  foreign  companies  accept  the  American  standard? — A.  If  one  of  onr 
ships  was  loaded  for  oifshore  they  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  At  anytime  have  any  of  your  coastwise  steamers  been  drawn  into  the  foreign 
trade? — A.  We  have  chartered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  once,  in  the  old  days,  to 
Brazil.  We  do  not  like  to  have  onr  vessels  go  offshore;  we  prefer  to  keep  them 
at  home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  state  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock?— A.  I 
did  not.    It  is  $1,2.50,000. 

Q.  Have  you  any  bonds?— A.  One  million  5  per  cent  bonds. 

Q.  Preferred  or  common  stock? — A.  Just  the  one;  $1,250,000  of  stock  and 
$1,000,000  bonds  ontstandiiig. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  percentage  of  the  operating  cost  of  your  line  goes 
toward  labor? — A.  Of  what  in  our  statistics  appears  as  labor,  the  absolute  labor 
cost  of  handling  our  freights,  and  which  is  summed  up  in  our  trade  as  longshore 
labor,  nearly  2'y  per  cent  of  our  total  cost  (24.7  iier  cent,  to  be  exact)  is  paid  for 
labor.  If  you  include  the  clerks  and  agents,  a  step  higher  up,  the  proportion  is 
88.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  operating  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  1  would  like  to  ask  yon  how  the  coast  wise  interests  view 
the  proposition  to  subsidize  American  vessels  in  the  Ajnerican  trade;  wheUier 
they  have  any  particular  interest  in  such  a  course  any  more  tluui  the  people  at 
large? — A.  I  suppose  they  merely  have  the  individual  opinions  that  each  man  gets 
from  reading  the  papers  and  reading  the  discussions,  and  so  on.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  my  mind  either  way,  because  I  have  not  the  data 
to  do  it  on.  I  do  not  know  the  conditions  surrounding  lines  other  than  our  own, 
so  that  my  opinion  would  be  no  better  than  that  of  any  railroad  man  or  banker,  or 
publicist. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  such  a  policy  would  affect  your  interests?- A.  It 
could  not  directly,  because  we  could  not  come  under  it.  We  could  not  participate 
in  its  benefits,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  affect  us  other  than  if  it  added  to  the 
tax  burden  we,  as  taxpayers,  would  pay  a  little  more.  That,  however,  would 
come  around  in  the  additional  trade  and  all  that  goes  to  make  that  np.  Of  course 
we  carry  between  onr  ports  considerable  business  which  goes  export  from  the  end 
of  our  line.    So,  I  suppose,  it  is  an  endless  chain. 

Q.  You  employ  union  labor?— A.  Our  labor  may  or  they  may  not  be  in  the 
unions.    We  have  no  rules  or  restrictions  as  regards  that. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  members  of  the  Seamen's  Cninn  in  your  employ? — A.  I  think 
so,  but  it  does  not  appear.  We  place  no  restrictions  on  our  men  in  doing  what 
they  choose  in  that  way  so  long  as  they  are  devoted  to  their  duty. 

Q.  Are  the  men  aboard  ship  generally  Americans  or  of  other  nationalities?— A. 
I  think  the  seamen,  of  which,  of  course,  we  do  not  have  to  carry  many,  are  gener- 
ally foreign  in  the  lower  grades.    The  higher  g^rades  are  necessarily  American. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  What  nationality?— A.  There  seems  to  be  a  large  Scan- 
dinavian element  in  all  our  coasting  vessels.  They  seek  the  employment:  they 
take  to  it.  And,  of  course,  on  modem  steamers  there  is  reallv  very  little  sea 
work.  It  is  scraping  and  keeping  things  clean,  and  handling  lines  and  all  that: 
and  the  old-time  able  seaman  has  no  place  on  a  modem  steamb<»t,  or  any  other 
steamboat,  in  fact.  Following  the  sea  is  not  attractive  to  American  men  in  this 
day,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  the  old  line  of  well- 
trained  American  seamen. 

Q.  Is  that  because  sea  life  has  become  obnoxionsor  other  callings  more  inviting? — 
A.  Prizes  of  high  positions  are  too  few  and  other  callings  are  more  inviting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  From  what  sources,  then,  do  yon  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  higher-priced  officers?— A,  I  think  we  are  very  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  old 
deep-sea  sailor,  and  what  is  to  take  his  place  is  a  question  we  are  all  a^ing  oanalves. 
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We  are  training  in  yonng  men  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them,  bnt  they  are  hard  to 
get.    It  is  a  hard  tmng  to  find  a  captain  that  has  had  the  old  training. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  Wages  are' good?— A.  Yes;  they  are  almost  the 
mazimnm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  The  foreigner  who  is  capable  of  manning  a  ship  mnst 
first  become  naturalized  before  he  would  be  eligible  to  promotion? — A.  Absolntely. 
I  think  we  have  only  one  captain  of  foreign  birth,  and  he  has  been  an  American 
citizen  for  a  great  many  years.  All  the  rest  are  Maine  and  Massachusetts  sea- 
men, who  oanie  up  through  efficiency  and  are  expert  seamen.  We  pay  them  well 
and  treat  them  welL    Our  men  do  not  lose  a  day's  pay  x>erhap8  in  10  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  To  the  average  seaman  or  petty  officer,  does  the  coast- 
wise trade  offer  g^'eater  inducements  than  the  deep-water  trade? — A.  I  think  it  is 
not  felt  60,  except  as  the  men  can  be  oftener  at  home  and  have  more  home  life. 
That  is  the  attraction,  that  a  man  can  be  at  home  every  few  days. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  February  SO,  1901, 

TESTIMOirY  OF  MB.  THOKAS  P.  WOODLOCK, 

BaUroad  editor  of  the  Watt  Street  Journal,  New  York  City,  N,  Y, 

The  special  subcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  2.50  p.  m.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Woodlook, 
railroad  editor  of  the  Wall  S&eet  Journal,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (ByMr.C.  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  Woodlock,  will  you  give  your  name  and  address? — 
A.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock;  railroad  editor.  Wall  Street  Journal,  No.  4!^44  Wall 
street. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  To  begin  with,  can  you  give  the  commission  any  informa- 
tion or  any  light  on  the  proposed  combinations  or  community  of  interest  arrange- 
ments in  the  anthracite  coal  fields?— A.  Well,  the  only  information  that  I  have  is 
derived  from  the  published  prints;  but  it  seems  to  me  pretty  clear  that  what  the 
railroad  companies  have  been  doing,  or  endeavoring  to  do,  is  to  purchase  the  com- 
paratively few  remaining  coal  lands  in  the  hands  of  independent  operators,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  competing  line  ever  being  built  again  that  would  take 
away  such  independent  tonnage  as  they  now  have.  Without  going  into  figures 
any  too  closely,  I  should  say  that  the  companies  have  bought  up  probably  an 
amount  of  annual  tonnage  equivalent  to  say  6  |ier  cent  of  the  total — about  three 
to  three  and  a  half  million  of  tons  a  year,  including  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany', which,  of  course,  is  the  largest  item.    The  others  are  scattered  purchases. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Giving  them  a  control  of  what  proportion  of  the  total 
tonnage? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  give  any  definite  figures  on  that,  because 
the  shipments  over  the  coal  roads,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  include  both 
the  indejMndent  tonnage  and  the  tonnage  owned  by  the  road;  but  on  last  year's 
basis  the  companies  which  are  generally,  by  popular  rumor,  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  affiliated  in  this  matter,  namely,  the  Reading,  Lehieh  "valley,  Jersey 
Central,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Erie,  Susquehanna  and  Western  (which  is 
owned  by  the  Erie) ,  and  the  Lackawanna,  which  are  generally  understood  to  be  act- 
ing in  concert,  got  about  73^  per  cent  of  last  year's  shipments.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  independent,  but  nas  always  acted  with  the  strong  interests  whenever 
it  h»8  been  necessary  to  do  so.  That  is  to  say,  the  Pennsylvania  faas  never  been  a 
disturber,  and  can  always  be  counted  on  by  the  majority. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Why  has  it  been  independent?— A.  That  company  has 
never  been  obliged  to  ally  itself  with  individuals;  it  is  an  extremely  strong  cor- 
poration, and  it  has  been  its  policy  not  to  adopt  any  entangling  alliances,  so  far  as 
we  can  .iudge.  With  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
which  are  supposed  not  to  be  brought  under  that  influence,  there  would  be  left  7i 
per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  How  abont  Coxe  Brothers  and  the  Ontario  and  Western?— A.  I 
have  given  100  per  cent;  that  is,  as  far  as  it  is  shown  iu  an  unofficial  way. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Haddock  come  in?— A.  In  the  Erie  Railroad  shipments. 
Coxe  Brothers  have  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  road.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively small  road,  but  it  gets  nearly  Hi  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  community  of  interest  established  by  those  roads 
will  absolutely  control  the  anthracite  coal  situation?— A.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
safflcient  community  of  ownership  already  to  assure  that.    In  other  words,  I  do 
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not  think  that  the  Ontario  and  Weatsm  is  allied  to  it  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  are;  but  I  think  that  most  of  the  others  will  act 
together.  The  Ontario  and  Western  is  a  free  lance,  bnt  it  is  not  nnreasonable;  it 
attends  to  bnsiness,  and  makes  the  same  prices  as  the  others  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  events  point  to  abeofate  ownership  under  one  single  manage- 
ment?—A.  No;  I  think  it  wonld  be  a  very  injndicions  thing,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  coal  roads. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  wonld  simply  provoke  extreme  competition.  Then,  besides, 
there  is  a  natural  bar  to  any  total  monopoly  in  the  anthracite  bnsiness.  As  I  have 
always  understood,  when  the  price  of  antiiiacite  goes  above  a  certain  level  the 
consumption  falls  off  very  rapidly,  because  bituminous  coal  is  used  even  under 
difficulties,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  gas  in  the  citieB, 
and  it  is  not  practicable  to  keep  the  price  of  anthracite  at  any  higli  leveL 

_Q.  You  say  provoke  competition?— A.  Provoke  legislation  that  might  not  other- 
wise be  justified.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  people  connected  with 
the  coal  roads,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  do  anything  more  than  agree  on  prices,  and 
especially  so  as  to  avoid  spoiling  the  market. 

Q.  Have  yon  an  opinion  as  to  the  economies  that  will  be  effected  by  the  com- 
munity of  interest  arrangement?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  any  special 
economy  where  there  is  no  physical  nnion  of  the  properties.  For  instance,  the 
purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  does  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  involve  any  consolidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  two  companies.  The  chief 
expenses  of  coal  production  are  mine  work  and  breaker  work,  and  that  is  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  tonnage.  Where  there  would  be,  if  it  were  possible,  a  great 
economy  would  be  in  the  establishment  of  a  single  selling  agency.  That  would 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  bnt  I  do  not  know  whether  the  matter  is  going  throngb; 
it  would  certainly  evoke  some  opposition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Was  that  not  the  principle  of  Mr.  McLeod's  plan  of 
1893?— A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Namely,  to  establish  a  single  selling  agency? — A.  Yes.  Mr.  McLeod  had  a 
pretty  logical  plan  that  dealt  with  the  whole  thing,  and  Mr.  Morgan  seems  to  have 
followed  some  parts  of  it  in  his  recent  operations. 

Q.  He  has  apparently  avoided  certain  pitfalls  which  beset  the  way  of  the  former 
attempt? — A.  Uh,  yes;  I  think  so.  For  a  while  the  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central  to 
the  Reading  was  objected  to  at  the  time,  but  there  can  be  no  particular  objection 
to  the  Reading's  owning  51  per  cent  of  Jersey  Central  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  believe,  then,  that  the  community-of-intereet  idea 
is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  independent  tonnRp^e?— A.  No;  I  think  that 
was  an  aftertnougfat.  I  think  that  arose  from  the  ne^'essity  of  buying  up  the  inde- 
pendent or  the  possibly  independent  coal  lands  accorded  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  the 
anthracite  roads  when  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  took  np  the  new  coal 
road,  the  Delaware  Valley  and  Kingston,  along  the  line  of  the  Delaware  and  Hnd- 
son  Canal,  and  let  it  be  known  they  were  going  to  build  their  own  line  unless 
there  was  a  fair  reduction  in  anthracite  rates.  That  stimulated  the  purchase  of 
productive  coal  lands. 

Q.  Which  road  purchased  a  large  part  of  those  coal  lands? — A.  The  Ontario  and 
Western  bought  quite  a  block  from  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
which  was  owned  by  tha  Lackawanna;  but  that  was  a  case  where  the  tonnage  was 
not  really  independent,  because  it  was  owned  by  one  road  and  sold  to  another. 
The  Ontario  and  Western  also  bought  about  600,000  more  tons  a  year  capacity 
this  winter.  That,  with  the  tonnage  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  makes 
np  about  the  6  per  cent  I  spoke  of  as  having  changed  hands  since  this  thing 
started. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  yon  tell  us  something  about  the  purchase  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  first  by  the  commissioner  who 
acted  for  them  and  then  by  the  Erie  Railroad? — A.  All  we  know  about  it  is  that 
the  operation  was  very  quickly  conducted.  It  was  known  that  negotiations  were 
taking  place  between  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  people,  and  it  was 
also  thoroughly  understood  that  he  was  acting  for  the  Erie  in  the  matter.  Our 
understanding  was  that  he  paid  the  equivalent  of  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  million  dollars  for  that  property  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  acting 
for  the  Erie  road.  He  got  a  commission— how  much  we  do  not  know,  but  theordi- 
nary  banker's  commission  in  such  matters.  I  think  the  commission  took  the  form, 
to  the  syndicate,  of  some  Erie  first  preferred  stock.  There  was  five  millionsof  first 
preferred  stock  issued  as  a  sort  of  bonus  in  connection  with  the  underwriting. 

O.  Did  he  pay  a  high  price  for  the  stock,  and  then  did  the  Erie  later  on  pay  a 
still  higher  price?— A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  got  a  commission  from  the  £!rie. 

Q.  Was  not  the  purchase  in  the  first  place  by  him,  he  making  later  a  sale?— A. 
It  was  a  purchase  Dy  him  and  later  a  sale  to  the  Erie;  but  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  follow  that  plan,  because  he  had  to  act  quickly.  ^  • 
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Q.  Was  there  a  very  high  price  paid  for  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  prop- 
erty or  was  it  considered  a  moderate  one?— A.  Well,  bo  far  as  the  records  go,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  know  the  records,  it  is  the  highest  price  that  has  ever  been  paid 
for  a  block  of  coal  land  within  the  history  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  mean  per  acre?— A.  I  mean  per  ton  of  output.  'That 
is  the  only  way  one  can  consider  it.  Of  course,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany has  a  large  quantity  of  undeveloped  land,  which  is  not  my  understanding, 
this  price  is  not  so  high;  but.  assuming  that  it  Is  a  fairly  well  developed  prop- 
erty, the  price  paid  in  comparison  with  what  Mr.  Gowan  paid  for  the  Reading 
coal  lands— that  price  broke  the  Reading  at  the  time— is  very  high.  You  can  fignre 
it  this  way:  Assume  that  the  Pennsylvania  Cual  Company  cost  the  Erie  183,000.000 
and  that  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  lands  turned  out  4|  per  cent  of  last 
year's  shipments  of  coal.  Now,  the  Reading  turned  out  20.7  per  cent,  and  l^ 
making  an  equation  between  the  two  or  valuing  the  Reading  coal  lands  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  basis,  they  worked  out  at  something  between 
$123,00O,0U0  and  $I30,000,UOO.  At  the  time  of  the  last  reorganization  those  Read- 
ing coal  lands  stood  on  the  books  at  $70,000,000,  which  represented  not  their 
original  cost,  but  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  deficits  also  that  were  charged 
for  cost  of  land;  but  even  it'  yon  suppose  they  cost  $70,000,000  back  in  1870,  they 
stand  to-day  on  that  valuation  as  worth  $135,000,000.  Now,  the  Reading  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy  twice  since  that  time— once  in  1888  and  the  second  time  in  18U8. 

Q.  'Was  that  bankruptcy  due  to  carrying  that  land  at  so  heavy  a  price? — A. 
Undoubtedly. 

Q.  On  this  basis  the  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  would  entail 
an  exceedingly  heavy  burden  in  addition  to  the  present  debt  bnrden  of  the  Erie 
Railroad?— A.  I  think  it  will  cost  them  4  per  cent  on  $33,000,000— $1,380,000  a 
year  plus  whatever  dividends  they  declare  on  five  million  of  preferred  stock  that 
went  in. 

Q.  In  other  words,  how  much,  approximately,  on  each  ton  of  coal  that  that  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  puts  out  has  got  to  be  charged  up  to  interest  on  this  pnr- 
cnase,  approximately?— A.  Approximately  60  cents:  50  to  tiO  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  Supposing  that  this  operation  involves  an  addition  of  60  cents  a  ton  on  each 
ton  of  ccal  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  puts  out  at  the  present  price,  what 
effect  will  that  have  on  the  price  of  coal  produced  in  the  entire  remaining  field? — 
A.  It  would  not  necessarily  have  that  effect,  be-ause  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany used  to  pay  dividends  at  the  rate  of — I  forget  the  rate,  but  it  is  a  very  large 
rate— and  likewise  piled  up  an  enormous  surplus  which  was  divided  among  the 
stockholders  before  the  deal  was  made,  so  that  all  profits  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company  will  necessarily  go  to  the  Erie,  whatever  profits  there  may  be  on  the 
'  output  of  coal. 

Q.  In  other  words,  this  60  cents  a  ton  will  not  be  put  on  the  price  of  coal? — A. 
No;  but  it  will  come  out  of  the  coal  company's  profits. 

Q.  Does  not  that  profit  concern  the  public? — A.  It  does  not  concern  the  public 
as  much  as  it  does  the  Erie. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedt.)  Do  you  anticipate  any  benefit  to  the  coal-consuming 
public  as  a  result  of  this  community-of-mterest  arrangement  between  the  rail- 
roads in  the  anthracite  country? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  have  very  much 
effect  either  way. 

Q.  You  do  not? — A.  No;  because  experience  g^oes  to  show  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
haul  coal  prices  down,  but  very  hard  to  put  them  up.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
strike  last  year  coal  prices  to-day  would  have  sagged  a  little,  and  they  have  been 
unable  even  yet  to  put  the  prices  to  where  Mr.  McLeod  had  them.  My  under- 
standing 18  that  even  at  to-day's  high  prices,  following  the  results  of  last  year's 
strike,  the  price  is  not  as  high  as  Mr.  McLeod  succeeded  in  establishing. 

Q.  Is  the  price  unreasonablv  high  at  this  time?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question;  I  have  no  way  of  telling.  But  here  is  a  point  bearing  on  that:  Not  one 
of  these  coal  roads,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  old  companies,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  and  the  Lackawanna,  is  doing  very  much  more  than  making  a  fair  divi- 
dend, and  some  of  them  are  not  doing  that.  Now,  the  Jersey  Central  is  doing 
a  good  deal  better  than  it  was  doing  3  or  4  years  ago,  but  a  great  deal  of  its 
improvement  has  come  from  general  business.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Reading. 
The  Beading  has  made  quite  an  improvement,  and  if  you  will  look  into  the  Read- 
ing's figures,  yon  will  find  that  their  general  traffic,  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  is 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  amount,  not  the  coal  companies.  The  Lehigh 
'Valley  and  the  Reading  Coal  Company,  and  i-nch  coal  companies  as  are  reported 
separately  by  the  railroad  companies,  all  show  deficits.  The  Lehigh  'Valley  Coal 
Company  showed  a  big  deficit  last  year.  The  Lake  Erie  and  Wilkesbarre  showed 
profits.    The  Jersey  Central  has  piled  up  an  enormous  debt.    Now,  you  can 
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say,  if  yoa  will,  that  the  transportation  companies  simply  charge  everything  to 
transportation,  and  that  the  coal  companies  most  nsnally  show  a  deticit;  bnt  the 
transportation  companies  are  not  making  very  extraordinary  profits.  Neither  the 
Reading  nor  the  Erie  nor  the  Lehigh  Valley  nor  the  Jersey  has  done  very  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yoa  refer  to  the  absolute  amount  of  profit  or  profits 
relative  to  the  capitalization? — A.  I  mean  earnings;  I  mean  aoeolnte  figures. 
They  do  noi  usually  show  very  largely.  They  have  not  done  nearly  as  well  as 
many  other  companies,  and  there  is  a  distinct  prejudice  wainst  these  securities 
of  anthracite  companies  on  the  ground  that  they  are  handicapped  by  the  nature 
of  the  product.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  control;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  thing  to 
have  to  do.  Anthracite  is  expensive  to  mine,  expensive  to  handle,  and  the  own- 
ers have  never  been  able  to  control  tbe  market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  reason- 
able profits  on  anything  but  a  very  low  capitaL  The  reason  why  the  big  profits 
were  shown  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Company  is 
that  the  capital  was  low  at  the  start. 

Q.  Have  these  companies  ever  been  reoi^anized  or  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  Lackawanna  or  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  has  ever  been  in 
trouble. 

Q.  In  other  words,  tbe  roads  which  are  kept  on  a  low  capitalization  have  steered 
clear  of  reorganization  and  receiverships? — A.  Undoubtealy. 

Q.  Those  which  have  taken  the  opposite  cotirse  have  been  continuously  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers? — A.  Weil,  that  is  just  the  record. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kemneoy.)  You  believe,  then,  that  the  public  have  an  exaggerated 
belief  as  to  the  profits  that  go  to  the  coal  roads? — A.  Yes;  1  think  they  have.  I 
would  sooner  go  into  the  bituminous  business,  where  coal  is  handled  at  2  and  H 
mills  a  ton  a  mile,  than  into  the  anthracite  bnsiness  where  it  is  handled  at  9  mills 
a  ton  a  mile. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  in  the  handling  of  it? — A,  I  can  only 
see  the  outside  of  it;  but  in  the  first  place,  as  I  understand  it,  most  of  this  anthra- 
cite coal  has  to  be  hauled  out  over  the  mountains — pretty  steep  grades  on  those 
roads,  some  of  them  excessively  steep.  The  Reading  seems  to  be  best  situated  in 
that  respect.  Then  anthracite  coal  is  broken  and  ha.s  to  be  screened  and  sorted. 
Tou  can  not  mix  the  cars,  and  you  can  not  handle  cars  of  anthracite  like  von  can 
cars  of  the  bituminous.  Even  at  tidewater  you  have  got  to  be  careful  of  it,  and  I 
should  say  probably  there  is  a  justification  for  the  difference. 

Q.  Does  not  bituminous  go  in  cars  over  the  fountains?— A.  As  a  general  thing 
bituminous  originates  at  the  top  of  the  grades.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  handles 
a  large  quantity  of  soft  coal,  and  that  coal  originates  almost  on  top  of  the  ^ade, 
80  that  i['  yon  started  the  cars  they  wonld  run  pretty  much  to  tidewater  without 
a  locomotive.  That  is  true  in  a  general  way  of  soft  coal,  as  far  as  I  know,  on 
nearly  all  the  railroads  whirh  carry  it.  It  is  partly  tme  also  of  the  Pocahontas 
coal  i.elds  and  of  the  Northwestern  fields  on  tne  Norfolk  and  Western.  That  is 
not  true  of  anthracite.  I  speak  now  simply  as  an  outside  observer.  I  have  no 
experience  at  all  in  them  matters. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  that  this  apparently  high  charge  per  ton  per  mile  of 
anthracite  in  comparison  with  bituminous  is  put  on  by  the  railroads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  independent  coal  dealers,  or  has  that  rate  prevailed  all 
the  time? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  independent  operators  used  to  have  contracts  with  the 
railroad.^!  whereby  tbe  rate  of  transportation  they  paid  was  based  on  tide-water 
prices.    The  railroad  took  the  coal  and  sold  it. 

Q.  How  about  the  man  who  was  independent  in  mining  and  shipping? — A.  He 
would  get  the  railroad  to  ship  what  he  had  and  would  deal  with  the  railroads  after 
this  fashion:  They  would  take  his  coal  to  market  and  sell  it  and  give  him  60  per 
cent  of  the  price  at  tide  water.  New  York.  Now,  there  was  an  attempt  made  by 
the  operators  some  2  years  ago  or  18  months  ago  to  change  that  basis  to  6.5  and  85, 
and  just  befoie  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  bought,  or  rather  when  the 
independent  road  project  seemed  to  be  about  materializing,  concessions  were 
made,  as  I  understand,  to  a  number  of  individual  oiierators,  and  the  railroads 
agreed  to  handle  business  on  the  05  and  35  per  cent  basis,  the  operator  gettiug  K3 
per  cent  and  the  railroad  35  per  cent.  Of  course  the  higher  the  tide- water  price 
the  better  price  the  railroad  got. 

Q.  Then  the  independent  shipper  shipped  at  35?— A.  Sixty-five.  He  paid  85  per 
cent  of  tide- water  price  for  his  transportation,  and  1  believe  that  to  be  the  ruling 
rate  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  These  anthracite  coal  roads  could  not  haul  the  coal  at 
the  sol  t-coal  price  and  make  anything,  could  they? — A.  They  could  not,  because 
if  you  look  at  their  accoimts  they  are  not  making  very  large  sums  anywhere, 

Q.  It  would  not  be  a  business  proposition,  in  other  words?— A.  No, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  would  like  to  ask  a  qnestion.  Can  you  make  any  state- 
ment respecting  the  terms  on  which  the  Jersey  Central  was  purchased  by  the 
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PhfUidelpbia  and  Reading?  In  what  way  does  that  differ  from  the  operation  of 
1898,  in  which  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the  New  Jersey  Central  were 
concerned? — A.  In  1893  Mr.  McLeod  leased  the  Jersey  Central  from  the  road  on  a 
7  per  cent  dividend.  This  time  the  Reading  has  bought  something  over  60  per 
cent,  or  else  exactly  50  per  cent  of  Jersey  Central  stock  at  $160  a  share,  and  it  has 
offered  4  per  cent  bonds  to  be  issued  in  payment  of  the  debt. 

Q.  Is  that  onotation  of  160  high  as  compared  with  the  quotations  of  recent 
vears? — A.  It  is  the  highest  price  for  which  Jersey  Central  has  sold,  as  far  as  I 
know,  since  probably  1881. 

Q,  The  bonds  will  be  floated  to  that  amount? — A.  Bonds  will  be  advertised 
to-day — twenty-three  millions  of  collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds. 

Q.  Will  the  effect  be  to  issue  a  large  proportion  of  bonds,  constituting  a  fixed 
charge? — A.  Yes;  the  road  undertakes  a  fixed  charge  of  $930,000  a  year,  and  it 
receives  whatever  dividends  are  received  on  Jersey  Central  stock,  on  the  amount 
it  holds,  whJbsh  is  about  50  per  cent. 

Q.  Soppoee  a  period  of  depression  should  come  and  the  price  of  the  remainder 
of  uat  Central  of  New  Jersey  stock  should  drop,  nevertheless  this  being  fixed  in 
bonds  will  remain  a  constant  permanent  charge? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Good  times  or  bad? — A.  Certainly.  The  fact  is  that  the  Reading  bought  half 
of  the  Jersey  Central  stock  at  the  highest  price  for  which  it  had  sold  in  many 
years. 

Q.  Will  not  that  burden  the  lessee  with  a  very  heavy  fixed  charge  on  which  it 
has  to  earn  dividends  in  the  future?— A.  Yes;  $920,000  in  one  case  and  $1,280,000 
in  uaoiket,  and  the  interests  on  those  sums  must  be  forthcoming,  good  and  bad 
times. 

Q.  Will  that  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  coal,  the  Reading  being  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  anthracite  coal ,  indirectly  or  directly?^A.  In  so  far  aa  the  Reading  Com- 
IMiDy  and  the  people  connected  with  the  Reading  Company  and  those  other  big 
companies  can  get  a  big  price  for  coal,  of  course  they  will  try  to  do  so.  The  whole 
qnestion  depenaJs  on  the  ability  and  the  intelligence  of  those  people  to  realize  how 
iar  their  ability  can  go.  .  think  they  mostly  realize  that  it  is  not  judicious  for 
them  to  attempt  to  get  a  very  high  price  lor  coal.  What  they  need  is  a  steady 
market  at  what  they  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  price. 

Q.  You  have  stated  several  times  that  certain  of  these  roads  are  supposed  to  be  in 
common  ownership.  Is  there  any  way  of  knowiog  publicly  which  roads  are  owned 
in  common? — A.  There  is  no  matter  of  record;  there  are  no  figures;  butitisthor- 
onghly  well  understood.  For  instance,  Mr,  Morj^an  represents  a  group  of  interests 
that  are  undoubtedly  dominant  in  the  Reading,  Lehigh  Valley,  Jersey  Central, 
Ladrawanna,  E^ie  with  all  its  appendages,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  taking 
steps  tocontrol  more  or  let" s  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  But  as  to  the  last  named  it 
is  indefinitely  known.  It  is  believed  in  the  street  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  is 
being  taronght  into  camp. 

<j.  Bat  such  information  as  to  the  others,  respecting  the  other  roads  is A. 

(Intermpting.)  A  matter  of  hearsay;  unofficial. 

Q.  Is  tnere  any  evidence  of  common  action  of  those  roads  to  a  certain  end,  any 
evidence  of  substantial  agreement  on  price  to  tide  water,  or  anything  else  of  that 
sort?— A.  No;  except  that  they  all  sell  coal  at  about  the  same  price  and  make  their 
changes  at  about  the  same  time. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  new  in  that? — A.  Nothing  whatever;  i,t  has  been  going  on 

Setty  much  that  way  since  1884  or  1885.  There  was  a  period  of  disturbance  after 
eLeod's  scheme  failed,  and  nobody  knew  just  what  the  prices  were,  but  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has  been  the  usual  harmony  of  price  that  exists  in 
any  trade.    I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  the  business  here. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  anything  with  respect  to  the  men  who  are  directors  at  the 
same  time  in  a  great  number  of  these  companies  that  you  have  mentioned?  Are 
the  same  men  in  the  directorate  of  a  great  number  of  these  companies?  You  need 
not  specify  actual  names. — A.  I  think  they  are.  I  think  that  Mr.  Morgan  has 
representatives  in  the  Reading  and  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  yet  in  the  Jersey.    He  has  in  the  Erie,  of  course. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  KENNEDY. )  Yon  said  just  now  that  Mr.  Morgan  owned  a  dominant 
interest  in  some  of  these  roads. — A.  Mr.  Morgan  and  the  interests  allied  with  him, 
the  interests  that  he  represents  and  acts  for;  quite  a  number  of  people  are 
conoemed. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  what  interests  those  are?— A.  Mr.  Morgan  generally  has  the 
support  of  the  leading  financial  interests  in  the  street  when  he  gets  started  in  an 
openitioo.  In  tins  instance  it  is  customary  to  talk  of  the  Morgan  interests,  mean- 
ing just  that  line.  People  talk  about  the  Morgan  roads,  the  Vanderbilt  roads,  and 
the  Qonld  roads.  The  Morgan  roads  are  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the 
Svattaam  Railway;  thoee  are  distinctive  Morgan  roads. 
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Q.  It  ia  not  so  much  Morgan  capital ?— A.  (Interrupting.)  That  I  cannot 

tell.  Mr.  Morgan  has  very  large  capital,  and  no  donbt  he  has  a  large  amount 
invested.  He  is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  changing  the  boards;  in  other 
words,  what  he  eays  on  these  matters  "goes."  That  ia  about  the  situation.  Just 
why  it  should  "go"  and  how  it  goes  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Is  there  any  such  influence  in  the  directorate  of  the  New 
England  roads?— A.  Mr.  Morgan  is  supposed  to  be  strongly  interested  in  the 
New  Haven,  but  the  New  Haven  has  other  affiliations  which  would  prevent  its 
being  controlled  by  him  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  influence. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  statement  that  in  1898  Mr.  MoLeod's  downfall  was  due 
to  the  policy  of  the  New  Haven  road  acting  through  Mr.  Morgan's  influence? — ^A- 
I  have  beard  that.    That  has  been  one  of  the  things  that  have  been  suggested. 

Q.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  have  been  proven?— A.  Oh,  nothing  was  proven. 
There  is  a  g^eral  impression  that  it  was  an  incident  of  common  occurrence,  where 
one  interert  fights  another. 

Q.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  attempt  of  these  anthracite-coal  roads  to  get 
on  independent  entry  into  New  England  over  their  own  lines  or  over  lines  con- 
trolled Dy  that  same  syndicate?— A.  1  havent  heard  of  any.  The  Poughkeepeie 
bridge  route  takoB  some  coal  now. 

(j.  (Dy  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  there  any  overcapitalizaifion  of  the  coal  roads? — A. 
I  think  anybody  would  admit  that  the  Reading  is  overcapitalized,  from  the  fact 
that  after  4  years  of  pretty  steady  demand  and  prosperity  the  common  stock  is 
worth  no  more  than  30  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  markets.  1  think  anvbody  would 
say  that  the  Erie  is  overcapitalized.  The  record  of  reorganization  of  both  of  those 
roads  was  very  faulty;  they  were  left  with  heavy  burdens. 

Q.  Since  you  touch  on  it,  1  would  like  to  aak  if  yon  care  to  speak  generalljr  on 
the  overcapitalization  of  the  American  railroads.- A.  1  think,  as  a  general  thing, 
our  railroads  are  not  overcapitalized.  If  you  take  the  railroads  together  they  are 
capitalized  for  about  $81,000  a  mile,  stock  and  bonds— both  together. 

Q.  All  kinds  of  stock?— A.  All  kinds  of  stock  and  all  kinds  of  bonds,  which  is 
about  $8,0(X)  a  mile  more  than  15  years  ago;  and  one  reason  for  that  increase  in 
the  capitialization  has  been  such  reorganizations  as  those  of  the  Richmond  Termi- 
nal and  the  Erie  and  the  Reading.  Each  swelled  the  volume  of  junior  securities 
that  was  not  expected  to  get  any  dividend  to  an  absurd  extent.  Now,  take  the 
case  of  the  Erie,  for  instance.  I  have  not  figured  up  just  how  the  new  securities 
of  the  Erie  compare  with  the  old,  but  the  old  Erie  had  a  capitalization  of  about 
970,000,000,  common  stock,  if  I  remember  right.  Now  it  is  about  $50,000,000,  pre- 
ferred, and  $112,000,000  of  common.  It  has  not  any  more  property  now  than  it 
had  then,  and  it  has  more  bonds.  In  other  words,  the  Erie  road  is  undoubtedly 
capitalized  for  a  good  deal  more  per  mile  to-day  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Erie  a  more  valuable  property  to-day  than  20  years  ago,  from  the 
earning  standard?— A.  I  think  so,  because  the  country  is  growing  up  to  the 
Erie.  Mr.  Hill  is  recognized,  I  gness,  as  the  foremost  railroad  man  in  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  told  his  friends  that  be  thinks  the  country  has  grown  up 
to  the  Erie  road  now  and  that  it  can  make  some  money,  and  perhaps  pay  some- 
thing on  the  common  stock.  But,  you  know,  for  the  laist  5  years  Erie  stock  has 
been  a  joke  in  tiie  street.  Everything  else  has  gone  up,  and  people  have  taken  an 
interest  in  it.  It  was  onlv  when  Mr.  Bill  went  into  the  road  that  anybody  paid 
any  attention  to  Erie  stock. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  has  been  the  movement  of  that  stock  sinoe  that 
time? — A.  It  has  gone  np  from  about  15  to  SO;  just  about  doubled  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  some  of  this  increased  capitalization  of  the  Erie 
jnstlfled  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  from  an  earning  standpoint? — 
A.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it.  The  old  Erie  common  stock  sold  in  1892  for  a 
higher  price  than  what  the  Erie  common  is  selling  for  now.  Eight  years  ago 
the  old  Erie  common  stock  sold  for  more  than  the  present  does.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  issue  great  masses  of  all  that  stuff.  It  is  a  wrong  principle.  What 
Mr.  Morgan  did  in  all  his  reorganization  was  to  estimate  the  minimum  of  earning 
capacity  and  take  care  to  get  the  fixed  charges  down  to  that,  but  when  he  came 
to  charges  that  were  not  fixed,  or  to  securities  dependent  on  future  prospects,  peo- 
ple could  pretty  much  help  themselves. 

Q.  How  is  t  he  case  affected  by  this  overcapitalization?— A.  It  is  not  affected;  it 
has  no  power  whatever  on  the  rates  or  earnings.  Capitalization  is  a  resultant 
of  forces,  and  not  a  force  itself. 

Q.  Would  the  labor  part  of  a  transportation  line  be  affected  by  it? — ^A.  No.  A 
railroad  nowadays  starts  with  gross  earnings,  and  its  earning  capacity  varies 
strictly  with  its  gross  eaming^s.    And  if  you  know  what  a  road's  gross  earnings 
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tee  likely  to  be,  yon  know  what  its  capitalization  is  going  to  be.  No  matter  how 
yon  start,  whether  with  the  cost  of  the  road  or  promoters'  profits  four  times  mul- 
tiplied regardless  of  cost  of  the  road,  yon  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  where  yonr 
oapitidization  mnst  meet  yonr  earning  capacity.  Earning  capacity  is  the  final 
test  of  capitalization.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents  overcapitalization,  because 
all  the  other  factors  tend  to  make  it  swell.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  bankers 
to  promote.  It  is  their  business.  As  earning  capacity  grows  the  tendency  is  for 
capitalization  to  grow  with  it. 

Q.  Yon  think  passenger  rates  and  freight  rates  are  in  no  wise  held  np  by  over- 
capitalization?—A.  Mot  by  overcapitalization.  They  are  governed  by  conditions 
into  which  capitalization  does  not  enter  at  all.    That  is  my  view. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Where  there  was  a  dispute  in  regard  to  rates,  and  it 
was  taken  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  then,  of  course,  the  capi- 
talization would  have  to  be  considered;  they  wonld  have  to  deduct,  as  you  say, 
the  actual  capitalization — that  Js,  what  it  was  worth— not  what  paper  bonds  or 
stock  might  be  issued?— A.  I  should  not  consider  that  would  be  the  way  to  go 
about  the  qnestion  at  all.  I  should  differ  entirely  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  do  not  think  the  original  coat  of  the  road  has  got  anything  what- 
ever to  say  to  reasonable  rates. 

Q.  But  you  woTild  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  value  of  the  road 
some  way,  would  ;roa  not?— A.  Not  its  original  cost.  Thei-e  is  only  one  way  to  do 
it — earning  capacity  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the  capitaL 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNQEB.)  Capital  invested  or  capital  stock?— A.  Why,  take  the 
whole  volnme  of  capital  invested.  I  should  say  that  if  a  railroad  were  to  pay  any- 
where from  0  to  8  per  cent  on  all  the  stock  and  bonds,  on  its  cost  of  road,  the  item 
of  cost  of  road  in  a  balance  sheet,  as  a  rule,  will  come  near  representing:  the  stocks 
and  bonds  on  the  other  side,  except  where  a  railroad  has  investments  m  the  stock 
of  another  road.  Bnt  yon  will  find  the  cost  of  equipment  about  represents  the 
quantity  of  bonds  and  stocks  outstanding. 

Q.  Does  the  account  "  cost  of  road"  on  the  books  of  a  railroad  corporation  usu- 
ally indicate  the  sum  for  which  that  road  could  be  reproduced? — A.  No;  the  cost 
of  duplication  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  original  cost.  Now,  the  strength 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  bonded  for  about 
947,000  a  mile.  Yon  could  not  duplicate  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  to-day  for 
twice  that  snm.  To  bold  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  down  to  6  or  8  per  cent  on 
$47,000  a  mile  is  to  limit  the  recompense  for  ability,  care,  and  economy. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  books  of  some  of  these  railroads  this  cost  of  road 
is  usually  mnch  more  than  the  cost  of  reproduction,  that  having  been  brought 
about  through  construction  companies,  or  something  of  that  sort';' — A.  The  cost- 
of-road  item  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  matters  that  are  not  purely  con- 
stmction,  such  as  discount  on  bonds  and  analogous  items,  and  it  may  happen  that 
those  are  unusually  large;  bat  it  will  not,  as  a  rule,  represent  a  great  aeal  more 
than  the  actual  snm  so  spent  The  Atchison  road,  when  Mr.  Stephen  Little 
examined  it,  showed  the  composition  of  the  line,  and  it  did  have  a  great  deed  in 
the  item  that  represented  other  things  besides  rails  and  ties  and  work  on  the  track. 
Those  things  are  cost  of  the  road.  Discount  on  bonds  is  cost  of  the  road,  in  that 
sense. 

Q.  Well,  certain  discount  on  bonds  might  be  justifiable  in  the  cost  of  the  road, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  think  you  wonld  nave  to  agree  that  cases  have  been  known 
where  contracts  have  been  given  to  construction  companies,  those  construction 
companies  being  in  fact  officers  of  the  road,  for  pretty  fancy  figures. — A.  I  have 
heard  of  such  things. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  100,  more  than  the  roadis  built  for?— A.  I  think  if  you  take 
the  cost  of  equipment  of  the  roads  of  the  United  States,  if  you  had  an  Interstate 
Commerce  report  or  a  Poor's  Manual,  and  take  that  item  for  all  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  I  should  say  it  would  represent  within  probably  10  or  l.'>  per 
cent  the  actual  coat  of  those  roads  as  charged  to  that  account,  but  it  would  not 
begin  to  represent  the  real  value  of  those  roitds. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  real  value  would  be  mnch  more?— A.  Because  the  railroads 
have  become  naturally  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  growth  of  population ;  and, 
second,  becanse  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  diverted  and  gone  to  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  and  no  credit  taken  for  it  in  the  permanent  accounts. 

(j.  Is  not  the  reverse  sometimes  true,  that  the  charges  have  been  made  to  appear 
as  assets— cost  of  roads — when  they  really^  onght  to  have  gone  to  operating 
expenses? — A.  That  is  true  in  a  sense,  bnt  if  yon  were  to  subtract  the  amount 
charged  against  income  and  spent  for  betterment  of  the  property  yon  wonld  have 
a  tremendbns  balance  on  the  other  side.  It  is  pretty  much  impossible  for  a  rail- 
road to  do  that  now  without  its  being  incidentally  jumped  upon. 
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Q.  Yon  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  yoa  take  iasae  with  the  Interstate  C!om- 
merce  Commission  as  to  its  method  of  ascertaining  a  leasonable  rate.  Can  you 
outline  what  yon  think  wonld  be  a  proper  way?— A.  No;  I  think  jnst  enoogn  to 
disagree  with  their  method.  I  do  not  see  any  method  to  determine  a  reasonable 
late;  only  I  do  not  think  the  origfinal  cost  of  the  road  should  have  any  important 
beuing  in  the  matter  at  all.  There  are  jnst  two  thing^s  that  seem  to  me  to  bear 
on  the  matter,  and  one  of  them  Is  the  cost  of  duplication— laying  down  alongside 
of  that  railroad  another  railroad  similar,  with  terminals,  with  business  provided 
for  it,  and  everything  else.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  more  important  thing. 
If  a  road  cost  $15,000  a  mile  30  years  ago,  and  has  kept  its  capital  account  intact 
and  added  nothing  to  it,  and  to-day  is  earning  $6,000  or  $7,000  a  mile  gross,  and 
making  the  equivalent  net,  I  do  not  think  its  construction  accounts,  as  they  stand 
on  the  Dooks,  nave  anjrthing  to  say  on  the  matter  at  all.  Otherwise  you  prohibit 
all  g^rowth.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  plan.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  get  up  and  prescribe  one,  but  I  disagree  with  their 
method. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  not  a  large  amount  of  this  increase  in  the  value  of 
railroad  propertvdue  to  the  rise  of  value  of  land  itself — that  is,  to  the  increase 
in  the  vaJne  of  the  right  of  way? — A.  Well,  I  should  say  that  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  is  largely  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  railroad  and  the  growth  of 
the  population. 

Q.  The  railroad  Was  there  80  years  ago,  and  the  population,  was  it  not?— A.  The 
railroad  has  preceded  the  population  in  a  general  sense.  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  railroad  has  gone  first  and  the  population  have  followed. 

Q.  How  does  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  compare  with  the  capitalization 
of  our  new  industrial  combinations? — A.  There  is  no  standard  by  which  one  can 
compare  the  two;  bat  I  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that,  comparing  the 
average  of  all  railroads  of  the  United  States  with  such  companies  as  Federal 
Steel  and  Steel  and  Wire  and  these  other  big  concerns,  that  the  railroads  are  cap- 
italized in  an  nltra-conservative  manner,  or.  if  you  would  like  to  put  it  around, 
yon  could  say  the  others  are  capitalized  up  to  the  limit  that  the  people  that  are 
expected  to  buy  the  stocks  will  take.  You  know  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
capitalization  of  some  railroads  has  been  absurdly  low,  and  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency In  all  snch  cases  for  these  railroads  to  be  reorganized  in  jnst  a  contrary 
fashion  to  that  in  which  a  railroad  is  reorganized  when  it  is  bankrnpt.  The  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  is  an  excellent  case.  It  was  a  peculiar  proposition.  For  the  mat- 
ter of  abont  IS  or  19  years  it  stopped  still;  would  not  builu  anywhere:  just  simply 
stood  still  and  ran  its  road.  Mr.  Blacksvone,  who  was  qnite  an  elderly  man,  was 
in  control— almost  held  control  himself;  with  two  or  three  others  he  held  control 
of  the  ro«d.  It  stood  atUl  and  paid  big  dividends  of  7  or  8  per  cent  on  its  common 
stock  right  along.  Mr.  Blackstone  became  sick,  and  some  of  the  diireotors  con- 
cluded to  sell  the  road.  At  the  tirae  they  were  selling  it  they  had  an  earning 
capacity  of  about,  if  I  remember  right,  $2,900,000  a  year.  That  was  the  net  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  Alton  road.  It  was  a  machine  that  was  turning  out  that 
much  in  net  earnings,  and  it  was  then  capitalized,  if  I  remember  right,  for  about 
$34,000,000.  I  will  ^ve  you  the  fignres  exactly  [reading  from  book].  The  road 
bad  twenty-two  millions  par  value  of  stock,  of  which  some  was  common  and 
some  preferred;  and  it  had  about  eight  millions  of  bonds  as  well;  call  it  thirty 
millions  altogether,  and  I  think  it  earned  substantially  $2,900,000  a  year  with  rea- 
sonable certeinty  all  the  time.  The  earnings  were  very  steady.  They  didnt 
grow,  and  they  didn't  fall  off.  Now,  the  bonds  on  the  road  and  rentals — theoom- 
pany  had  leased  some  lines— absorbed  a  matter  of  $1,100,000.  which  leftsnbstan- 
tially  $1,800,000  for  the  stocks.  Now,  when  Blackstone  was  sick  these  stocks 
were  offered.  The  Alton  road  was  in  the  market.  Nobody  that  had  the  money 
wonld  buy  it.  It  was  offered  first  to  a  big  railroad  man,  whose  name  is  not  nec- 
essary to  mention,  because  he  didn't  bay  it.  Then  Mr.  Stilwell,  of  the  Pittsburg 
and  Qnlf  road,  tried  to  form  a  syndicate  to  buy  it,  and  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks  talked  abont  it:  but  he  could  not  do  it— was  not  big  enough — and  finally 
Mr.  Harriman  bought  it,  and  Mr.  Harriman  agreed  to  pav  $175  a  share  for  the 
common  stock,  and  $300  a  share  for  the  preferred  stock  of  the  old  road,  represent- 
ing a  cost  to  him  of  $40,000,000  for  the  $22,000,000  of  stock.  He  bought  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  Alton  road  over  its  bo{ided  debt  of  $1,800,000.  Mr.  Harriman 
then  added  a  matter  of  about  4^  to  5  per  cent  of  earning  capacity  on  the  cost  price 
to  him  of  the  Alton  road.  He  knew  that  a  first  charge  on  thafreaming  capacity 
could  be  floated  at  8V  per  cent,  or  even  less.  Inother  words,  he  knew  he  conld 
get  his  cost  price  and  leave  himself  the  rest  for  his  profits.  Well,  sir,  the  Alton 
road,  after  having  had  a  capitalization  of  eight  millions  of  bonds  and  twenty-two 
millions  of  stock,  now  has  a  capitalization  of  $54,000,000  of  bonds  and  $40,000,000 
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of  stock,  in  all  $04,000,000;  and  fixed  charges  on  those  bonds  and  the  dividends  on 
that  preferred  stock  jnst  absorbed  the  1^,900,000  earning  capacity  of  the  Alton 
road. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  road  in  mileage? — A.  Not  altogether;  because  they  have  bought 
a  small  piece  of  road,  abont  50  miles  long,  that  uiey  didn't  have  before;  bnt  it  is 
substantially  the  same.  Instead  of  being  abont  847  milee  it  is  abont  900.  There 
is  a  case  where  yon  see  the  bonded  debt  has  been  swollen  nearly  seven  times  and 
the  stock  capitalization  has  been  doubled,  and  yet  the  road  did  not  have  to  earn  a 
dollar  more  than  what  it  naed  to  earn  before,  and  everybod;^  is  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplxy.)  Is  everybody  happy?  Are  the  shippers  along  the  line 
of  the  road  happy? — A.  I  do  not  Know  whether  the  Alton  has  made  any  change  in 
rates  or  not. 

Q.  Referring  to  a  question  by  the  chairman,  do  you  assume  for  a  moment  that 
that  road  was  entitled  to  earn  by  the  rate  on  freight  a  return  on  ninety -odd  mil- 
lions of  capital?— A.  Certainly  not 

•  V.  What  basis  is  it  entitled  to  a  rate  upon?— A.  It  is  entitled  to  earn  a  fair  rate 
on  the  cost  of  laying  down  another  Chicago  and  Alton  road  alongside  of  it  to-day. 

(^.  Which  would  be  how  much,  bo  far  as  you  can  jndge?— A.  1  could  not  tell 
what  it  wonld  cost  to  duplicate  the  terminal;  bnt,  in  a  general  way,  if  you  will 
allow  free  trade  in  the  building  of  railroads,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  securing  condemnation  of  propartjr  for  terminals,  a  railroad's  rate  will  be 
kept  down  to  such  a  point  as  for  it  to  be  jnst  unprofitable  to  pat  down  another 
road. 

Q.  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  that  you  have  a  vast  amount  of  securities  ftt 
a  very  low  quotation? — A.  Ko;  the  quotation  has  gone  up,  too.  The  presept 
quotation  for  Chicago  and  Alton  3  per  cent  bonds  is  about  92,  and  there  was  thirty- 
two  millions  of  them;  call  it  90,  and  you  get  $28,800,000.  If  you  take  the  twen^- 
two  millions  of  3^  per  cent  bonds  at,  say,  85— — 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONGEB,  interrupting.)  Second-mortgage  bonds?— A.  WeU,  thatis 
what  they  amoant  to,  but  they  are  not  so  called.  Yon  see,  there  are  two  compa- 
nies, the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
way Company,  which  owns  the  stock  of  the  old  company  and  has  issued  its  own 
stock.  The  preferred  stock,  $40,000,000,  is  worth  $75  a  share— that  Is,  $80,000,000. 
The  common  stock  is  selling  for  $40— that  is,  $16,000,000.  There  you  have  a  market 
valuation  of  $70,500,000.  The  Alton  road  is  valued  in  the  market  at  $70,000,000. 
The  marKet  value  was  not  to  exceed  $45,000,000  when  Mr.  Harriman  got  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  were  the  bonds  then?— A.  The  capital  stock  was 
$22,000,000,  partly  common  and  partly  preferred,  and  the  bonded  debt  $8,000,000. 

Q.  That  is  abont  $30,000,000?— A.  Yes;  in  par  value,  which  was  valued  atsome- 
thing  better  than  $45,000,000.  The  capital  stock  and  bonds  now  amount  to 
$94,000,000. 

(j.  Have  you  a  well-defined  idea  about  what  it  wonld  cost  to  duplicate  that 
road? — A.  1  argue  from  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  available  for  such 
enterprises  that  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  money  :n  duplicating ;  in  other  words, 
another  road  could  not  come  in  there  and  do  very  much  oetter  than  those  in  exist- 
ence. There  was  a  project  some  three  years  ago  to  build  a  new  line  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Louis.  There  are  three  lines  now,  if  I  remember  right— that  is,  the  Alton, 
the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois  Central.  There  was  a  propect  to  take  a  short  line 
called  the  St.  Louis  and  Northern  and  extend  it  into  Chicago.  That  project  was 
backed  by  some  bankers  here,  and  it  was  killed  becaose  the  other  roads  did  not 
want  another  Chicago  line:  there  was  no  need  for  it  now.  They  simply  bought 
it  up.  and  the  Alton  now  owns  that.  If  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  pat- 
ting down  another  line  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to-day  I  shoold  think  that 
is  a  very  easy  way  to  make  monev. 

Q.  You  argue  that  the  value  of  it  is  not  what  a  line  costs,  but  what  it  costs  to 
duplicate  it? — A.  To  duplicate  it;  yes. 

Q.  It  cost  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  to  lay  it  down  in  the  first  place?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  wonld  like  to  get  an  idea  what  it  wonld  cost  to  duplicate  it — A.  I  am  not 
competent  to  pass  on  that.  All  I  know  is,  it  would  coet  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
anginal  line  cost. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  900  miles  of  track  could  be  duplicated  for  much  less 
than  $70,000,000  at  the  present  valne?— A.  That  is,  not  the  Alton  road.  The  Alton 
rood  has  more  mileage  than  you  indicate.  What  is  more,  it  will  take  ten  years  to 
finish  that  road.  After  you  get  the  whole  road  laid  it  is  not  a  finished  road  then. 
You  have  to  keep  on  spending  money  on  the  road  for  many  years. 

Q.  On  that  theory  a  railroad  is  never  finished,  is  it,  in  point  of  fact? — A.  Never; 
beorase  when  yon  get  it  done  you  have  got  to  throw  it  away  and  get  another  one. 

Q.  Is  it  not  probably  a  fact  that  the  valae  of  this  rood— that  is,  a  large  portion 
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of  the  preeent  market  value  of  it— is  in  the  terminal  focilitlee? — A.  Tee.  Too 
know  that  low-priced  stock  sells  higher  relatively  than  a  high-priced  stock  will. 

Q.  There  is  a  percentage  of  advance? — A.  A  big  percentage.  In  other  words, 
if  yoQ  have  6  per  cent  income  to  give  away  on  a  stock,  yon  can  sell  your  stocks  for 
a  great  deal  more  money  by  making  a  4  per  cent  stock  and  a  2  per 'cent  stock  than 
by  making  a  6  per  cent  stock,  because  there  is  always  what  the  people  call 
"prospects." 

Q.  I  recog^nize  that  principle  very  well:  but  I  think  the  Standard  Oil  and  the 
Calnmet  and  Hecla  and  several  other  stocks  that  might  be  mentioned  are  snfBcient 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  stock  may  be  sold  at  a  premium? — A.  Certainly;  bat 
here  is  a  case  where  the  stock  has  been  issued  to  about  as  mach  as  the  market  will 
take.    It  is  a  case  of  making  a  profit;  that  is  all. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  In  view  of  its  being  nndercapitaliEed? — A.  In  view 
of  baying  a  good  thing  at  a  reasonable  price.  Mr.  Harriman  bought  the  Alton 
road  at  a  5  per  cent  basis,  and  he  knew  very  well  that  on  the  present  basis  of 
interest  account  there  was  a  very  large  profit  in  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  that  that  profit  was  not  widely  distribated 
between  those  who  subscribed  to  the  enterprise? — A.  I  believe  the  syndicate  made 
a  profit  of  about  16  or  18  per  cent.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  did.  I  was  not 
in  the  Bvndicate,  bat  I  thmk  there  were  other  profits  that  the  syndicate  did  not 
get.  They  got  all  they  contracted  for,  bat  the  mere  fact  that  there  were  other 
profits,  I  snppoee,  made  them  feel  perhaps  that  they  would  like  to  have  had  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  account  of  snch  profits? — ^A.  It  is  not  usual  in  such  cases 
to  make  any  profit. 

Q.  Is  the  difficulty  due  in  wy  way  to  the  fact  that  the  finances  are  not  regalated 
by  the  State  governments?  Woald  it  be  comiietent  for  any  State  government  to 
regulate  the  finances  of  a  road?  Could  a  State  regulate  the  financial  operation  of 
an  interstate  road?— A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  By  controlling  the  amount  of  issaes,  or  giving  assent  to  leases,  or  in  any  way 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  them.  In  other  words,  coald  a  State  prevent  undue 
overoapitali7jition  of  this  road?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  this  capitalization  of  the 
Alton  road  is  going  to  have  any  special  effect  on  the  public  generally — upon  none 
except  those  people  who  buy  the  stock. 

Q.  It  is  unfortunate  to  the  holder  of  the  security? — A.  I  think  the  man  who 
birvs  Chicago  and  Alton  stock  at  40  is  going  to  get  left. 

Q.  Ought  not  the  State  to  protect  the  Investor? — A.  It  can  not  do  it;  he  refuses 
to  be  protected.  The  only  way  you  can  protect  him  is  to  make  it  a  penal  offense 
to  gamble  on  Wall  street.  He  wants  to  gamble.  He  thinks  he  is  the  man  who  is 
gomgto  get  the  money,  and  that  the  other  fellow  will  get  left. 

S.  You  would  not  advocate  any  Federal  legislation  to  control  or  snperyise  fi  nan- 
operations  of  this  kind?— A.  It  would  bie  impracticable.  I  do  not  think  it 
wonla  be  wise  to  attempt  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  policy  of  Massachusetts? — A.  Yes;  it  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  English  policy. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  opinion  respecting  that  policy? — A.  I  think  the  English 
system  and  the  Massachnsetts  system  both  are  good,  very  good,  but  they  tend  to 
protect  the  railroads.  Their  effect  is  not  to  protect  the  public,  but  to  protect  the 
railroads,  because  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a  competing  road.  All  yoa 
have  to  do  in  England  to  show  that  the  road  shoald  not  be  buOt  is  to  show  that  it 
would  injure  the  interests  of  the  road  already  there. 

Q.  Is  not  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
roads  built  to  accommodate  the  people? — A.  I  think  so;  I  am  entirely  of  that  opin- 
ion. But  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  shipper;  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  York? 
Have  they  not  lately  refused  to  grant  new  charters?— A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  very 
wise. 

Q.  Has  not  that  policy  been  commended,  as  a  whole? — A.  I  think  so.  It  is  a 
good  policy. 

Q.  If  it  IS  a  good  policy  for  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts  and  in  England, 
why  shoald  it  not  be  a  good  policy  for  the  United  States,  making  allowance  for 
the  need  of  roads  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  namely,  the  West? — A.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  the  United  States  has  been  that  it  has  l>een  run  on  the  theory 
of  protection,  whereas  England  has  been  run  on  the  theory  of  free  trade;  but  in 
England  the  railroAds  have  been  protected,  while  in  the  United  States  the  railroad 
industry  has  not  merely  not  been  protected,  bnt  it  has  been  very  seriously  harassed. 
The  result  of  it  has  been  that,  so  far  as  the  production  of  cheap  and  good  trans- 
portation is  concerned,  the  United  States  leads  the  world.    In  England  they  are 
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away  behind  the  times  in  that  respect;  bnt  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
very  good  plan  if  yon  had  to  seek  legislation  before  yon  ooald  build  a  road  right 
alongside  of  another  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  does  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  English  roads 
compare  with  the  capitalization  of  the  American  roads  and  those  of  other  European 
countries  where  the  government  has  more  control  over  them  than  in  this  conn- 
try?— A.  Tlie  capitalization  of  the  roads  in  Great  Britain,  if  I  remember  right,  is 
BouKwhere  between  1^20,000  and  $-240,000  a  mile,  and  ours  is  about  S61,000. 
Their  roads  are  capitaUzed  for  about  four  times  as  much  per  mile  as  ours  are.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  capitalization  of  French  and  German  railways, 
beca  se  it  is  difficult  to  get  figures. 

tj.  Can  you  give  the  reason  for  that?— A,  When  the  British  railroads  were  com- 

gleted,  along  in  1840andl850,  the  land  in  England  was  worthagood  deal  more  than 
ere,  for  one  thing,  and  then  you  must  remember  in  the  capital  account  of  English 
railways  is  still  included  every  atom  to  every  man,  and  everything  connected  with 
the  early  operations  of  the  roads  when  they  started  to  build  the  roads,  and  the 
English  roads  have  always  capitalized  everything  that  could  possibly  be  capitalized 
since  that  time,  and  are  still  doing  it. 

J.  If  the  road  was  laid  with  iron  rails  at  the  beginning,  and  now  with  steel 
B,  is  that  old  account  considered  in  the  capitalization? — A.  All  the  iron  is  there, 
and  such  additional  cost  as  wonld  be  involved  in  putting  down  steel.  If  they  pnt 
a  switch  box  that  wns  not  there  before,  it  goes  to  capital.  I  asked  some  English 
railway  managers  what  their  theory  was  on  that  point,  and  one  of  them  made  this 
statement:  Whatever  sam  of  money  is  necessary  to  make  the  railroad  in  perfect 
condition  to-day,  no  matter  what  it  was  before,  it  is  capital  account;  the  result 
being,  of  late  years,  the  rate  of  return  of  English  railway  stocks  has  been  falling 
quite  materiaUy.  The  English  railway  has  got  to  a  point  now  where  they  have 
got  to  stop  swelling  the  account  any  more  and  try  to  improve  their  operations. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  dividends  that  are  paid  upon  the  stock  of 
English  railroads? — A.  Yes;  the  best  English  railroads  pay  dividends  ranging  from 
about  5  per  cent  to  7i  per  cent. 

Q.  On  stock  representing  that  large  capitalization? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.)  Usuallybonded,are  theynot?— A.  They  have  debentures, 
but  those  are  very  smaJl.  You  may  take  it  that  their  capital  stock  is  about  the 
largest  item.  I  think  their  debentures  and  forms  of  bonded  debt  do  not  amonnt 
to  more  than  about  80  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

.Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  state  your  opinion  respecting  the  policy  in 
Massachusetts  of  holding  capitalization  strictly  down  to  tbe  investment  of  the 
road?    Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  policy?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  opinion  respecting  its  applicability  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
or  what  the  effect  would  be  if  tried  by  the  States,  conforming  to  that  policy,  or  by 
the  United  States  Qovemment  enforcing  it?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  do  not  see  any  very  great  objection  to  it.  There  might  not  be  so  much  in  the 
way  of  commission  for  bankers,  bnt  it  would  certainly  tend  to  make  the  value  of 
stocks  more  stable. 

Q.  As  an  example  yon  mentioned  some  time  ago  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 
Gulf  Railroad.  Wiil  ^on  state  if  that  is  a  typical  example  in  the  financing  of  rail- 
roads?—A.  Yes;  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  road  was  started  by  Mr.  StillweU,  a  man 
of  very  sanguine  disposition  and  great  energy,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  build- 
ing a  line  direct  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  .of  Mexico  and  establishing  a  deep- 
water  port  on  Sabine  Lake,  which  he  proposed  to  dredge,  and  he  proposed  to  put 
a  ebip  canal  from  Sabine  Pass  up  to  the  lake.  The  reason  he  took  Sabine  Pass 
was  because  the  land  there  was  pretty  mnch  owned  by  the  people  interested  in  the 
road.  At  a  place  called  Port  Arthur  it  has  a  depth  of  6i  feet,  with  nothing  but 
mud  below.  He  started  in  to  dredge  the  ship  canal  for  11  miles  and  dredged  on 
this  lake.  He  was  able,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  to  raise  money  for  the  completion  of 
the  road,  mainly  in  Amsterdam,  and  the  way  be  linanced  it  was  this:  He  had  a 
mortgage  which  permitted  him  to  issue  bonds  at  the  rate  of  §25,000  a  mile  for  the 
road,  for  the  main  track,  and  also  lor  yard  tracks  and  terminal  tracks.  If  yon 
remember  that  point  you  will  see  where  it  comes  in  presently.  All  these  bonds 
be  sold  at  whatever  he  conld  get  for  them,  generally  63  or  70  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  he  threw  in  common  stock  for  a  like  amount  as  a  bonns,  and  these  bonds  were 
dealt  in  here  for,  well,  somewhere  aronnd  60  or  70,  and  common  stock  hung 
aronnd  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  Anyway,  the  people  who  took  the  bonds, 
many  of  them,  were  able  to  get  ont,  because  the  bonds  bad  a  value;  bnt  it  was 
obvions  at  the  start  that  the  property  conld  not  carry  this  rate.  Ihey  got  (iut.  I 
think,  twenty-one  millions  of  bonds  before  they  finally  went  into  lianKruptcy. 
Their  mortgage  was  i)eculiar  in  this  respect,  that  it  allowed  them  to  issue  $25,000 
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a  mile,  not  merely  for  main-track  mileage,  bnt  if  they  chose  to  lay  five  or  six  tracks 
alongside  their  main  track  and  call  it  a  yard  they  got  |25,000  a  mile  of  bonds  for 
erery  mile  of  that  track.  And  they  did  bnild  90  or  100  milen  of  snch  yard  track, 
and  they  issned  $25,000  a  mile  in  bonds  on  that  yard  track.  All  they  had  to  do 
when  they  wanted  a  million  or  two  was  to  bnild  yard  tracks  and  pnt  oat  bonds, 
which  they  did.  The  road  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  is  now  the  Itansas  City  and 
Southern,  with  fixed  charges  cnt  down  and  reorganized,  and  it  has  a  pretty  fair 
show. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.;  There  is  no  body  which  has  anpenrislon  over  an  inter- 
state road  of  that  kind  to  examine  it  in  advance  of  its  charter  and  exercise  control 
either  over  the  proepectas  or  over  the  affair  in  any  other  way?— A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  none. 

Q.  Wonld  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  interstate  roads  could  be  under  control  is 
that  way?— A.  Very  great.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  oper- 
ated simply  and  solely  from  the  other  side.  It  has  looked  to  the  interest  of  the 
shipper  nght  along,  and  has  restricted  and  restrained  the  railroad — has  not  pro- 
tected it  at  all. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  this:  Whether  in  your  j  advent  it  would  con- 
duce at  all  to  the  security  of  ttie  Investor  and  to  the  prevention  of  costly  compe- 
tition of  paralleling  of  roads  for  speculative  purposes  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  were  to  have  an  extension  of  its  powers  corresponding  to  such  super- 
vision as  is  the  case  in  some  States  in  these  matters?— A.  I  think  the  Massachu- 
setts railroad  law  should  be  enacted  in  a  general  sense,  or  woven  into  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  law.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  law  is 
too  one-sided  as  it  is. 

Q.  Purely  in  the  interests  of  the  pablic?— A.  Purely  in  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

Q.  Without  any  regard  to  the  investor?— A.  Yes;  the  investor  as  the  owner  of 
a  railroad.    Certainly,  I  think  that  wonld  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  inflaence  that  has ' 
been  most  potent  in  bringing  about  the  consolidations  of  railroads  which  are  going 
on  at  such  a  scale  in  the  country  now? — A.  Really,  it  was  the  logical  outcome. 
The  movement  goes  back  to  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  W  hen 
that  law  was  passed  the  railroads  found  themselves  without  what  they  conceived 
to  be  their  only  source  of  strength,  namely,  pooling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not,  but  they  thought  it  was,  and,  as  you  know,  one  by  one  the  ground  was 
knocked  from  underneath  on  the  various  other  forms  of  organizations,  in  place  of 
pooling,  and  when  the  Trans- Missouri  Association's  decision  came  the  last  Straw 
was  gone,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntingdon — who  is  generally  understood  to  be  the 
inventor  or  the  crystallizer  of  the  community-of-ownership  principle — said  the 
only  way  for  the  railroads  to  protect  themselves  at  all  and  keep  things  in  order 
and  prevent  discrimination  in  rates  was  for  the  men  who  owned  them  to  run 
them;  in  other  words,  for  the  directors  to  direct.  Now,  it  has  always  been  the 
case  that  a  few  groups  of  bankers — very  few  of  them,  probably  seven  or  eight— 
really  were  in  position  to  control  75  per  cent  of  the  important  railroad  mileage  of 
the  United  States.  Yon  can  count  up  now  a  list  of  probably  six  or  seven  men  or 
interests  that  control  100,000  miles  of  the  most  important  mileage  of  the  country. 
This  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  Now.  what 
these  men  have  done  is  this:  Take  the  case  of  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company;  some  .time  ago  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  people  are  supposed  to  have  gotten  an  agreementaffecting  the  trunk-line 
situation  and  the  anthracite  situation  and  the  soft-coal  situation.  There  was  a 
division  of  responsibility.  The  Penns^vania  said,  "  I  will  keep  everything  quiet 
and  orderly  in  my  bailiwick;"  and  the  Vanderbilts  said, "  We  will  keep  everything 
c^uiet  in  ours."  That  is  what  we  all  suppose  took  place.  At  all  events,  the  trunk- 
line  situation  has  been  quiet,  and  nobody  is  getting^  knowledge,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  soft-coal  situation.  It  is  just  this  one  thing  of  cutting  down  business; 
it  is  not  any  effort,  necessarily,  to  control.  Now,  there  have  been  cases  where  the 
control  idea  has  been  rendered  necessary.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  The  Union  Pacific  bought  the  control  of— substantially,  I  think— the 
Southern  Pacific.  Why?  Because  the  Union  Pacific  was,  by  nature  and  by  Con- 
gress, intended  originally  to  form  one  line  with  the  Central  Pacific,  but  the  own- 
ers of  the  two  drifted  apart,  and  this  was  the  first  chance  they  had  to  put  the  two 
together,  and  the  Union  Pacific  people  bought  the  Southern  Pacific  road  simply 
and  solely  for  that  Central  Pacific  line  to  get  a  clean  line  through  from  Omaha  to 
San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  That  happened  this  present  year?— A.  This  last  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Are  they  likely  to  get  away  from  the  Southern  system?— 
A.  They  have  the  means  to  do  so  if  they  want  to,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
they  did.  ^  . 
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Q.  What  would  that  mean?— A.  The  Central  Pacific  stock,  preferred  and  com- 
mon, was  deposited  as  seonrity  for  the  isaae  of  Southern  Pacific  4  per  cent  bonds— 
twenty-eight  millions  collateral  trust  bonds — and  those  bonds  can  be  called  at  par 
and  collateral  released.  Now,  the  Southern  Pacific  can  undoubtedly,  if  it  so 
pleases,  eAl  to  the  Union  Pacific  the  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  Centnd 
Pacific,  and  thus  give  the  Union  Pacific  the  absol  ate  ownership  of  the  Central 
Pacific  trova.  Ogden  to  San  Francisco,  making  the  line  complete. 

Q.  1  take  it  from  your  repl  v  to  my  former  question  that  you  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  by  its  decision  in  the  trans- Missouri  case,  killed  the 
practice  of  pooling  as  a  practical  question,  and  forced,  in  a  way,  the  combinations 
which  have  been  going  on  ever  since  in  the  railroads?— A.  Yes;  and  I  do  not  think, 
even  if  a  law  were  passed  allowing  the  railroads  to  pool,  they  would  pool.  This 
has  been  ^e  simplest  and  safest  solution  of  their  trouble;  in  fact,  the  only  safe 
eolation.  None  of  their  associations  were  of  any  value.  There  was  always  some 
member  kicking  and  making  trouble  in  it.  The  combinations  were  very  costiy  to 
maintain,  and  they  were  always  having  tTouble  with  them.  There  was  not  one 
of  them  that  worked  well ,  not  even  the  Trunk  Line  Association.  There  was  a  row 
there  half  the  time.  Well ,  all  that  is  finished.  The  railroads  are  directed  by  their 
own  directors,  and  these  people  happen  to  be  the  same  directors  for  many  of  them, 
the  effect  b^ng  that  if  a  man  gets  a  rate  or  gives  a  rebate,  and  does  something  he 
ought  not  to,  he  can  be  reached  at  once. 

Q.  This  scheme  will  do  away  with  ruinous  competition,  and  perhaps  with  the 
former  trouble  that  brought  about  receiverships,  etc.?— A.  It  will  certamly  tend  to 
prevent  disturbance  of  rates.  Rates  have  b€«n  more  stable  in  the  United  States 
In  the  last  two  years  than  they  have  been  in  the  last  thirty  years.  I  g^uess  there 
is  no  question  about  that.  The  rate  situation  has  been  absolutely  peaceful  com- 
pared Mrith  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

Q.  Yon  look  upon  the  community-of-interest  consolidation  of  railroads  as  a 
moid  thing,  then? — A.  I  think  the  commtmity  of  ownership,  as  it  is  called,  whereby 
the  management  of  these  roads  is  concentrated  in  a  few  hands,  may  in  theory  be  a 
bad  thing,  but  in  practice  it  would  not  be  found  profitable  as  a  bad  thin^.  In 
oUier  WOTds,  if  they  do  not  run  these  railroads  on  the  principle  of  stability  of 
rates,  economy  in  management,  and  efficiency  in  running  the  machinery,  there  is 
no  sense  in  it,  and  I  am  positive  that  that  is  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  the  great  financial  men  of  the  country,  half  a  dozen  men, 
have  in  mind  the  absolute  ownership  of  these  great  railroad  systems?— A.  I  do  not 
think  so;  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  such  disposition.  I  think  what  they 
desire  above  all  else  is  so  that  the  control  shall  be  concentrated,  so  far  as  the 
avoidance  of  trouble  is  concerned- the  avoidance  of  fights,  rate  wars.  Now,  there 
is  the  Burlington  road.  It  is  absolutely  independent  and  uncontrollable,  and  it  is 
outside  of  everything.  It  has  no  affiliations.  The  Burlington  road  is  a  factor  in 
the  situation  that  I  suspect  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  purchase.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  Burlington  should  be  purchased  at  a  high  price,  too,  for  the 
safety  of  the  other  roads. 

Q,  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  question  of  Gk)vemment  ownership  of  rail- 
roads?—A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  for  the  Government  or  good  for  the 
people.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Government  should  own  the  railroads  at  all;  I  do 
not  see  any  more  reason  for  it  than  that  the  Government  should  go  into  the  steel 
bnsiness  or  newspaper  business.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two 
things.  The  manufacture  of  transportation  is  just  as  much  an  industry  as  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoek.  )  How  far  should  that  regulation  go  as  to  rates?  Do  ^ou 
think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  the  present  time  has  sufficient 
authority  over  rates? — A.  Whether  they  have  had  the  direct  authority  or  not,  I 
fliink  rates  in  this  country  are  not  merely  actually  but  relatively  lower  than  they 
are  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  yon  attribute  that  fact  to  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — A.  Only  in  part.  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of  what  we  regard 
as  harm  done  by  the  railroads  is  due  to  overbuilding  and  unwise  competition. 
^le  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  simply  accentuated  it  and  put  the  dot  on 
the"i," 

O.  Yon  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  thought  it  should  be  made  necessary  to 
seek  legislation  before  a  railroad  could  be  paralleled.  If  a  road  is  to  be  protected 
to  tiiat  extent  by  the  Government,  ought  not  the  Government  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  rate  to  protect  the  public  against  exorbitant  rates? — A.  But  the  commis- 
skm  has  been  doing  that,  so  far  as  I  understand.  I  think  it  has  done  a  good  deal 
in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  commission,  under  the  present  law  and  interpretations 
ctf  the  law  by  the  courts,  has  authority  now  to  reduce  rates?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
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it  has  final  authority  to  reduce  rates,  but  it  has  authority  to  do  «great  many  {hingB 
which  practically  bring  about  a  redaction  in  rates, 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  authority  that  was  supposed  to  be  pven  to  the  com- 
mission  in  the  Jaw  as  originally  drawn  has  in  a  great  measure  been  taken  from  it 
by  decisions  of  the  courts?— A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  may  be  true  that  the  framers 
of  the  act  intended  to  give  powers  to  the  commission  which  the  law  did  not  directly 
sanction:  but  at  the  same  time  the  question  of  reduction  in  rates  is  a  matter  that 
could  hardly  be  final  with  anybody  except  the  Supreme  Court,  as  I  should  take  it. 
It  is  a  very  serious  thing.  You  can  not  delegate  to  a  subordinate  judicial  body 
the  power  to  name  rates  over  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  making  it  per- 
fectly simple  for  that  body  to  name  any  rate  it  might  please  and  to  regulate  the 
whole  business. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  contends  for  any  such  authority  to  fix  rates  in  any 
sort  of  way,  but  I  think  it  is  contended  that  the  commission  should  be  given 
authority  to  regulate  them. — ^A.  The  commission  can  not  regulate  them  without 
fixing  them,  and  if  the  Interstate  Ciommerce  Commission  has  authority  to  say  what 
is  a  proper  rate  and  what  is  not,  it  is  a  serious  matter.  It  is  an  authority  yon  can 
not  put  in  the  hands  of  anybody  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  powers 
at  all,  to  amount  to  anything?  Has  it  any  powers  that  the  railroads  are  bound  to 
re8i)ect'— A.  They  have  not  so  many  powers  as  they  thought  they  had  and  that 
the  railroads  feared  they  had  at  the  start.  No,  I  guess  not;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  an  active  body  is  what  I  should  call  a  very 
powerful  body.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  powers  they  have.  What  good 
influence  has  it  in  transportation  matters?  It  has  promoted  very  free  discussion 
of  questions.  There  is  one  good  thing  it  has  done,  if  it  has  never  done  anything 
else,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  inauguration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  uniform  reporting.    Their  annual  reports  are  very  good. 

Q.  (ByMr.CoNQER.)  Do  you  think  that  power  along  that  line  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  give  them  authority  not  only  to  prescribe  uniform  accounts,  but  also  to 
inspect  and  audit  the  books  of  the  railroad  companies?— A.  That  would  be  pretty 
mnch  impracticable.  They  do  about  all  they  can  be  expected  to  do  in  their  own 
reports,  and  if  the  railroad  can  be  compelled  to  furnish  tbe  figures  called  for  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report,  they  can  not  go  very  far  wrong 
without  ite  being  very  evident  very  soon. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  give  them  authority  to  inspect  accounte  to  the 
end  that  by  the  inspection  they  might  detect  discriminations  in  rates,  of  payments 
of  rebates,  and  like  things?—  A.  You  mean  to  go  down  on  the  railroads  without  any 
warning  and  look  over  their  books  to  ascertain  if  they  are  paying  rebates? 

Q.  Well,  possibly. — A.  Yon  mean  like  the  bank  examiner  comes  in,  suddenly? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  necessity  for  that, 
because,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  payment  of  rebates  is 
pretty  nearly  dead. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  fact?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  that  uniform  rates  exist  now  to  all  shippers  alike? — A.  In  a  sense 
they  never  did  before;  to  a  greater  extent  than  before.  I  do  not  think  there  has 
ever  been  a  time  when  the  i)eople  were  getting  more  even  treatment  in  that  respect 
than  now. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  notice  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  that  the  rates  with  which  he  had  been  favored  in 
the  past  were  to  be  discontinued  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  present  formation  of 
the  steel  trust?  Have  you  heard  that? — A.  I  have  heard  that  and  many  other 
reports.  That  is  not  the  way  I  look  at  it.  No;  I  think  the  present  formation  of 
the  steel  trust  is  due  simply  and  solely  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  caref  nl  plan,  his  attempt, 
successfully,  to  make  somebody  buy  him  out.  Mr.  Carnegie  wanted  to  be  bon^i 
out,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Pretty  long-headed  gentieman?— A.  He  is.  He  sells  ont  at  the  top  of  the 
boom  at  top  prices;  but  I  always  understood  that  when  Mr.  Frick  had  the  option 
he  was  unable  to  buy,  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie  had  determined  that  he  should  be 
bought  out.  I  think  that  was  in  his  mind  when  he  talked  about  the  National  Tube 
Works  some  two  or  three  months  ago,  when  the  matter  first  became  mooted,  and  I 
think  he  has  worked  to  that  end  simply  and  solely,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  bad  any  influence  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  that  report  that  the  company  had  notified  Mr.  Cameg^ie  that  the  rates 
that  had  heretofore  existed  should  not  be  continued  is  supponed  to  be  the  cause  of 
his  threat  to  move  bis  plant  or  erect  a  new  plant  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  is  it 
not? — A.  Mr.  Carneg^ie  has  made  a  good  many  similar  statements  at  various  times 
in  his  carper,  and  they  had  their  effect  every  time,  and  he  may  have  said  such  a 
thing  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
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Q.  You  do  not  attribute  mach  weight  to  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Regarding  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
is  ft  not  a  fact  that  the  commission  is  without  power  to  enforce  its  decision? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  that  is  as  it  should  be,  or  should  the  system  be  changed 
or  corrected?  Should  the  commission  be  given  power  to  enforce  decisions? — ^A. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  railroads  have  accepted  their  decisions  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases? 

Q.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  true  they  accept  in  unimportant  cases,  and 
when  issue  is  made  they  do  not  accept.— A.  The  way  I  feel  about  it  is  this:  That 
the  determination  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  reasonable  rate  is  really  the  one 
important  a  ueation  of  all  others,  because  you  can  very  easily  remedy  the  long  and 
short  haul  ousiness  and  the  discrimination  business.  They  are  not  so  Importimt. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  determiuation  of  a  reasonable  rate  I  would  be  very  sorry 
to  see  that  power  placed  in  tne  hands  of  any  public  body.  I  do  not  think  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  CTnited  States  is  competent  to  determine  that  The  only 
thing  that  determines  it  in  the  long  run  is  free  trade  in  railroads,  free  trade  in 
transportation,  and  you  get  the  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  nature. 

Q.  You  would  not  favor  the  strengthening  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission act  by  making  the  decisions  of  the  commission  operative  pending 
appeal? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  would  be  unwise  or  unjust? — A.  Yes;  because  there  is  no 
necessity  to  have  the  thing  started  right  off.  To  make  changes  of  that  character 
is  a  very  serious  thing.  An  appeal  can  last  for  montBs,  and  if  there  is  any  wr:ng 
done  to  anybodv,  when  the  appeal  is  finally  passed  u|)on  it  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  settle  with  the  shipper  than  it  would  be  to  settle  with  the  railroad.  In  other 
words,  the  wrong  done  to  the  shipper  can  be  very  easily  adjusted,  but  it  might  be 
very  difiBcult  for  the  railroad  to  protect  itself. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy)  .  Suppose  a  multitude  of  little  wrongs  are  involved  which 
the  shippers  might  not  care  to  urge? — A.  It  is  not  those  cases  they  fight  about;  it 
is  the  big  ones. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  under  the  present  custom  and  prac- 
tice very  often  the  railroads  will  put  in  only  a  portion  of  their  evidence,  if  you 
please,  in  hearings  before  the  commission,  and  then,  anticipating  the  decision  will 
be  against  then,  bring  on  new  evidence  and  carry  their  cases  into  the  courts,  the 
case  then  being  allowed  to  run  along  2  or  3  vears,  not  only  to  the  g^reat  exaspera- 
tion of  the  shipper,  but  sometimes  his  absolute  annihilation? — A.  I  can  see  how 
that  might  be  so,  but  I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  case;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
the  legal  points  involved. 

Q.  We  nave  had  testimony  along  that  line  before  the  commission  at  Washing- 
ton.— A.  Quite  possible. 

Q.  And  the  question  I  was  putting  to  you  was  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable 
to  strengthen  the  ioterstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  make  tl^e  decifiions  of  the  com- 
mission operative  pending  appeals.  In  other  words,  to  put  the  burden  upon  the 
railroads  to  hurry  .these  things  up  instead  of  delaying  them.— A.  You  can  not 
hurry  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Nebraska  maximum-rate 
law  was  there— I  can  not  say  how  long— 3  or  4  years.  That  law  aathorized  a  hori- 
zontal rednction  of  about  20  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  and  if  that  had  been  going 
on  for  3  years  it  would  be  a  pretty  serious  thing  for  the  railroads.  It  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  railroads  when  it  got  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Now,  you  could  not 
hurry  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  spoke  a  while  ago  about  some  one  desiring  to  gamble 
in  Wall  street.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  is  what  is  done  in  the  stock  exchange 
with  securities  of  railroad  companies?— A.  I  used  the  word  in  a  colloquial  sense. 
I  should  say  the  majority  of  the  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
represent  the  purchase  of  stockx  on  margin,  of  sales  of  stocks  on  margin. 

Q.  And  in  the  handling  of  the  stock  itself?— A.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  a  man 
has,  say,  31,000  and  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  buy  100  shares  of  stock  that  costs, 
say,  $  10,000.  He  can  not  buy  that  1 00  shares  and  take  it  home  with  him;  but  he  can 
buy  100  shares  and  get  whatever  profit  there  is  in  it  and  be  liable  for  the  loss  when 
he  goes  to  sell.  That  is  what  1  mean  by  selling  in  Wall  street.  People  vrill  want 
to  do  that  as  soon  as  they  are  able. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  a  little  chapter  on  the  stock  exchange — on  railroad  securities 
in  the  stock  exchange?  I  presume  you  are  familiar  with  that  question. — A.  From 
what  point  of  view  do  yon  mean— the  dealing  in  them? 

Q.  xes;  whateSectRpecnIation  has  upon  the  valueof  them? — A.  Ithasno perma- 
nent effect  at  all.  It  is  a  perfectly  certain  thing  that  values  make  prices  in  the  long 
run.  and  values  mean  earning  capacity.    In  other  words,  earning  capacity  makeg 
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profits,  no  matter  what  the  bulla  may  do  or  the  bankers  may  do  for  the  time  being 
to  manipulate.    In  the  long  run  values  make  prices. 

Q.  If  you  read  that  stock  is  g^>lng  up  4,  5,  or  10  points,  or  is  going  down  the 
same  number  of  points,  that  has  really  no  significance? — A.  It  may  ^ave  a  great 
deal  of  significance,  but  it  don't  make  the  facts.  Take  Mr.  Hill's  road.  Mr.  Hill 
was  the  first  man  in  the  United  States  to  thoroughly  lay  bare  the  principles  of 
transportation  and  put  them  in  practice,  and  the  result  was  his  road  has  been  a  gold 
mine  to  those  people  who  have  stayed  with  it  from  the  start,  and  it  works  at  lower 
rates  to-day  than  any  road  ap  there. 

Q.  You  mean  the  St.  Paul  and  Great  Northern?— A.  The  Great  Northern.  It 
runs  at  lower  rates  than  others;  it  is  not  overcapitalized,  and  it  has  been  splendidly 
operated  and  splendidly  built  from  the  start.  Now,  Mr.  Hill's  stock  has  gone  np 
from  the  basis  of  about  100  to  what  is  equivalent  to-day  to  about  800.  The  stocfc 
apparently  sells  for  190,  and  there  have  been  so  many  dividends  and  subscription 
rates  in  connection  with  it  that  it  is  really  equivalent  to  800.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Hill's  stock  go  down  20  points  while  that  process  was  going  on.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  stock  to  make  a  movement  of  that  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  From  mere  sympathy?— A.  Yes,  or  the  necessity  of  the 
holder.  Suppose  a  large  holder  of  that  stock  makes  a  loss  some  time  or  other  in 
his  business  and  is  compelled  to  sell  out.  His  necessities  will  produce  a  serious 
decline  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  consideration  is  it  that  determines  whether  stock 
shall  be  listed  or  put  on  the  exchange  or  kept  off  the  stock  market  —A.  The  stock 
exchange  has  a  very  good  set  of  rules  governing  that  matter.  They  are  very  strin- 
gent in  their  requirements  of  companies  that  desire  to  list  securities.  They  may 
have  to  furnish  a  good  deal  of  information,  not  merely  at  the  start,  but  periodic- 
ally; officers  have  to  examine  into  their  mortgagee,  generally  speaking,  supervis- 
ing them  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  on  the  part  of  the  stock 
exchange.  The  stock  exchange  means  to  list  nothing  that  is  not  reasonably  square. 
A  stock  listed  there  must  at  least  be  honest,  and  it  must  make  statements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  The  information  that  is  required,  I  suppose,  ia  of  benefit 
to  the  investors? — A.  Natnrally;  it  is  open  for  the  public. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  wise  for  the  furnishing  of  that  information  to  be  regulated 
and  required  by  statute? — A.  Yea,  if  yon  could:  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
railroads  are  no  longer  greatly  at  fault  in  the  matter  of  reports.  They  have 
improved  them  vastly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  they  all  seem  inclined  to  do  the 
best  they  can  in  that  direction.  It  is  no  longer  a  trouble  with  the  railroads:  meet 
of  their  reports  are  good.  I  can  not  call  to  mind  a  single  important  road  to-day 
that  does  not  make  a  reasonably  good  report. 

Q.  If  those  reports  were  required  by  statutes  the  requirement  would  then  apply 
to  unlisted  stocks,  would  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes:  but  the  unlisted  stocks  are  some- 
what peculiar  on  the  stock  exchange.  They  represent  such  things  as  sugar,  which 
is  not  willing  to  furnish  the  information  that  the  listing  requires.  You  see,  they 
have  two  liste;  they  have  listed  and  unlisted,  and  the  unlisted  is  so  called  because 
they  are  not  strictly  on  the  list,  but  are  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  on  the  floor.  Noth- 
ing can  be  dealt  in  that  is  not  either  in  the  listed  or  unlisted  department.  The 
stock  exchange  practically  says:  "If  you  want  to  deal  in  that  Mnd  of  thing,  it  is 
at  your  own  risk." 

Q.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  ^our  opinion  upon  was  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  .lust  to  the  public,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  to  have  these  reports 
required  of  all  these  corporations,  so  that  unlisted  stocks  would  be  compelled  to 
report? — A.  Those  are  mostly  all  industrials.  Yes;  I  am  entirely  in  favor  of  that. 
They  ought  to  be  compelled  to  report,  the  same  as  railroads. 

Q,  Do  the  statutes  of  the  various  States  at  the  present  time,  in  your  opinion, 
furnish  sufficient  information  to  shareholders?  For  instance,  is  a  list  of  the 
several  stockholders  in  any  given  case  easily  obtained? — A.  No;  there  are  some 
cases  in  this  State  and  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  where  the  stockholder  can  com- 
pel the  officers  of  the  company  to  allow  him  to  inspect  the  stockholders'  list;  but, 
m  point  of  practice,  if  they  do  not  want  to  show  the  Uat,  you  have  got  to  go  down 
there  with  officers  of  the  court  and  have  a  lot  of  trouble  over  it. 

Q.  That  is  a  privilege  every  stockholder  ought  to  have,  is  it  not?— A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  that  might  well  be  regulated?— A.  In  England  every  corpora- 
tion is  required  to  file  a  list  of  its  stockholders  at  Somerset  House,  and  any  holder 
can  go  in  there  and  pay  a  shilling  as  a  fee  and  find  the  list. 

Q.  At  any  time?— A.  At  any  time. 

Q.  What  objection  is  raised  here  in  this  country  to  the  furnishing  of  a  list  of 
stockholders,  if  any? — A.  As  a  rule,  nobody  wants  to  see  them  unless  there  is  some 
fight  going  on,  and  then  the  dominant  party  naturally  objects  to  giving  anything 
away.  ^  . 
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Q.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  possible,  is  it  not,  for  the  dominant  party  or, 
we  will  say,  the  management  of  a  corporation,  to  actually  oontinae  in  control 
without  even  itself  owning  a  majority  of  the  shares? — A.  Certainly.  It  is  very 
difBcntt  to  change  the  management  of  a  company  nnder  present  conditions. 

Q.  And  to  make  this  information  accessible  co  other  stockholders  would  make  a 
change  very  easy? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  managers  of  these  large  corporations,  railroads  and 
industrials,  object  to  the  req^nirement  proposed  on  the  g^round  that  if  it  were  a 
requirement  it  wonld  be  possible  for  a  competitor  in  business  to  become  the  owner 
of  a  few  shares  of  stock,  and  thereby  get  information  that  would  be  injarioos  to 
the  corporation? — A.  I  had  never  heard  that  point  raised;  but  I  do  not  see  what 
value  it  would  have,  because  I  do  not  see  how  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  So-and-so  is  a  stockholder  of  such  and  such  a  railroad  is  going  to  especially 
h^  a  competing  railroad  to  get  any  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  haveheard  that  point  many  times. —A.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  is  of  any  special  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  It  has  been  testified  to  lief  ore  us  several  times  that  these 
privileges  of  stockholders  are  now  restricted  for  the  benefit  of  or  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  corporation;  and  one  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  on  the  street  for  parties  desiring  information  to  buy  a  few 
shares  of  stock  dud  then  go  to  the  ofiice  of  the  corporation  and  undertake  to 
demand  it,  and  get  it  by  demanding  it,  and  that  such  practices  as  that  were  con-  . 
sidered  honorable  and  justifiable.  What  wonld  you  sav  on  that  point? — A.  I 
should  say  if  a  stockholder  is  entitled  to  go  to  theofficeof  his  company  to  demand 
from  them  information  of  a  character  that  might  be  useful  to  competitors,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  prevent  the  competitor  buying  stock  and  exercising  those 
rights.  -I  think  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the  managers  of  a  company  to  refuse  an 
ordinary  stockholder  information  of  that  character;  and  I  should  not  consider  the 
stot^holders'  list  would  furnish  that  information.  I  do  not  think  any  stockholder 
should  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  sit  down  and  look  over  the  books  of  a  company. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  that  privilege.  If  you  are  going  to  give 
that  power,  then  you  need  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  managers  the  power  to 
restrict  transfers  of  stock. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  think  the  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of  a  corporation  to 
stockholders  should  go?  Shonld  it  te  made  in  great  detail? — A.  Corporation 
reports  ought  to  be  made  in  the  ^eatest  possible  detail  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  company.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  company  may  not  be  able  to  state  what, 
say,  the  manufacturing  profit  in  its  business  is,  because  that  might  give  its  com- 
petitors a  clue;  therefore  Its  managers  might  say  "We  do  not  care  to  state  the  gross 
■ales;  we  will  simply  show  you  the  net  profits. "  But  where  there  is  a  case  of  that 
kind  they  ought  abo  to  come  forward  with  an  intelligent  audit  by  experts  to  show 
that  those  profits  are  profits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  custom  as  I  have  been  outlining  in  my  questions, 
of  people  going  to  rival  corporations  and  trying  in  that  way  to  get  information? — 
A.  I  sttotud  say,  my  common  sense  would  tell  me  that  such  things  must  have 
been  tried  many  times.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case.  I  have  not  hiM  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  industrials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  of  anything  yon  would  like  to  volunteer 
that  has  not  been  brought  out  Dy  the  questions? — A.  Not  at  this  moment 

(Testimony  closed.) 


New  York,  February  SO,  1901. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  THOMAS  L.  GBEEHE, 

Vice-President  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York. 

The  special  subcommlssion  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  February  30,  19U1,  at  10.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Greene,  vice-president  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York, 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q,  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Mr.  Oreene,  will  you  give  us  yonr  full  name? — A. 
Thomas  L.  Qreene.  I  am  now  the  vice-president  of  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York,  which  is  an  auditing  and  examining  company.  If  you  would  like  to 
know,  I  may  say  I  was  brought  up  as  a  clerk  in  the  railroad  business  under  my 
father,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  managers  in  olden  time,  and  1  was  in  the  rail- 
way business  in  a  dozen  capacities  for  a  dozen  years.    In  coming  to  New  York  I 
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was  engaged  for  merchants  also  in  transportation  matters,  was  editorial  writer  for 
one  of  the  New  York  papers  and  for  magazines  and  periodicals  for  a  dozen  years, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  by  my  calling  to  study  the  bnsiness  sitnation  and  the  cor- 
poration qnestion.  I  have  written  a  book  on  the  subject  called  Corporation 
Finance,  which  contains,  after  a  fashion,  something  of  a  discnssion  of  some  of 
these  questions.  Although  it  was  written  3  years  ago,  it  has  general  suggestions 
on  the  questions  which  the  commission  are  considering.  I  ought  to  say  at 
the  outset  I  do  not  speak  of  any  views  except  my  own.  Iliave  no  right  to  speak 
for  anybody  else,  in  case  the  question  shonid  come  up;  and,  furthermore,  I  am  not 
in  the  employ  of  any  railroad  company,  or  of  any  banker,  and  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  or  details  of  any  deals  that  may  be  going  on.  I  say  this  because  it  is 
Doth  a  strength  and  a  weakness  to  be  in  this  position.  I  cafa  not  give  yon  Viny 
information  whether  one  company  is  going  to  absorb  the  other  or  not;  but  it  is 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage  in  the  sense  that  it  is  usually  the  t)erson  who 
has  had  close  touch  in  the  past  with  these  things  who  keeps  generally  informed  on 
the  subject.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  have  some  general  ideas  in  my  mind 
on  the  sitnation,  at  least  some  permanent  general  ideas. 

Q.  In  your  business  as  an  official  of  an  auditing  company  have  yon  made  ezami- 
nanons  of  financial  companies  and  railroads? — A.  I  would  prefer,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  commission,  to  leave  the  question  of  the  exact  examinations  of  the  Audit 
Company  out  of  the  qnestion.  I  mean  by  that  statement  that  our  relations  are  so 
.confidential  that  I  can  not  giye  yon  information;  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to 
do  so.  I  would  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  my  general  information,  which  has 
extended  over,  as  I  say,  more  than  30  years'  enperience. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  connected  with  the  anthracite  coal  business? — A.  I  had  cause 
to  study  the  anthracite  situation,  the  general  situation,  somewhat  closely. 

Q,  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  connected  with  the  independent 
producers  of  anthracite?— A.  1  was  at  one  time;  I  represented  them  at  one  time. 

Q.  What  was  their  production,  annual  production  at  that  time;  that  is,  what 
was  their  percentage  of  the  coal  business? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  at  that  time 
it  was  somewhere  between  28  per  cent  and  30  per  cent.  I  would  not  like  to  state 
the  exact  amount.  That  was  4  or  6  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  total  coal  tonnage,  as  yon  see,  and  at  that  time  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  tonnage  of  one  or  two  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  the  tendency  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade  to-day? — A.  The  individual 
operators  occupy  a  pecnliar  position.  They  are  and  have  been  honest  and  fair 
owners  of  their  properties,  and  they  have  a  right,  the  same  as  everybody  else  has, 
to  condact  their  business  in  their  own  way,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  part  of 
a  very  great  problem  in  the  coal  regions,  and  perhaps  before  taking  up  particularly 
their  position  it  would  be  well  to  speak  of  a  few  facts  about  the  general  sitnation, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  you.  The  difficulty  in  the  coal  region  is  that  what  the 
college  man  would  call  an  economic  waste  is  tremendous.  It  is  at  the  foundation 
of  the  problem  that  our  financial  people  are  seeking  to  solve.  The  anthracite  coal 
of  the  United  States  is  confined  to  a  small  area  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
it  is  about  400  square  miles,  but  you  can  find  that  out  from  somebody,  and  in  that 
sense  it  is  of  coui-se  a  natural  monopoly.  However,  the  ownership  is  so  cut  up 
by  individual  holdings  and  by  different  railroads  that  it  is  most  uneconomically 
handled.  I  think  that  that  map  [referring  to  map]  is  approximately  correct  as  to 
the  situation  of  coal  in  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions.  Let  us  say,  for  example, 
that  coal  from  those  regions  will  be  hauled  right  past  the  Wyoming  Valley  over 
the  mountain.  If  you  know  the  country  there  you  know  the  Wyoming  Valley  coal 
goes  over  a  pretty  high  mountain,  and  will  sometimes  be  hauled  over  that  same 
mountain  back  through  the  Schuylkill  regions  to  tidewater.  I  cite  that  as  on^ 
instance  of  the  great  economic  waste  of  transportation  power. 

Another  thing  is  that  the  railroads  must,  of  course,  have  tonnage.  They  are 
miners  of  coal  principally  to  secure  transportation  of  it,  because  it  is  by  transiwr- 
tation  that  they  get  their  charges,  and  it  is  perfectly  proper  and  fair  that  it  shonid 
be  so.  The  result  of  that  system  is  that  the  most  economic  mines  are  not  worked 
to  their  full  capacity,  and  that  the  mines  which  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  money 
to  work  or  operate,  because  they  belong  to  this  or  that  or  the  other  railroad,  are 
operated.  Any  engineering  expert  that  yon  choose  to  call  will  tell  yon  in  tech- 
nical language,  which  I  can  not  do,  the  reason  why  some  of  these  mines  cost  cer- 
tainly as  much  as  50  cents  a  ton  more  than  others  to  operate.  It  is  the  same  with 
all  mines.  Some  are  on  the  level,  some  fill  up  with  water  and  have  to  be  very 
expensively  pumped,  some  are  very  disadvanta^eously  located  in  various  ways. 
Now,  if  it  were  i>ossible  to  shut  up  the  uneconomic  mines  and  operate  to  their  full 
extent  those  which  cnn  be  operated  cheaply;  it  it  were  possible  to  distribute  the 
total  around  so  that  the  railroads  which  are  entitled  to  the  transportation  would  get 
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it — that  ia  to  say,  if  the  Wyoming  tonnage  coald  be  sent  one  way  and  the  Lehigh 
and  Schnylkill  another  instead  of  cruesing  each  other;  that  the  tonnage  which  now 
moyes  on  two  railroads  within  100  miles  of  each  other  conld  be  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other — ^if  all  this  were  possible,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  in  my  mind, 
from  conversation  with  railroad  people  and  with  the  mining  people,  extending 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  there  conld  be  a  saving  in  mining  and  transporta- 
tion of  $1  a  ton.  There  ia  also  another  saving  possible  in  the  way  that  the  coal  is 
distributed  to  the  retailers,  and  incidentally,  I  may  remark,  that  there  is  another 
saving,  possibly,  in  the  way  the  retail  dealers  distribute  to  consumers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Is  that  saving  of  $1  a  ton  likely  to  take  place  when  the 
commnnityof  interest  is  perfected?— A.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  Thatisaver^ 
important  point,  and  I  will  bear  it  in  mind.  There  is  also  an  important  bearingin  it 
upon  the  coal  trade  as  a  whole  in  the  fact  that  the  governments  of  the  States  have  not 
allowed  them  to  combine.  Furthermore,  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  not  economically 
managed  in  the  sense  tliat  a  great  business  should  be  conducted.  It  should  be 
played  almost,  as  you  might  say,  figuratively  speaking,  like  a  game  of  chess.  The 
railroads  as  a  whole  do  not  know  how  much  coal  is  going  to  one  place  or  another. 
They  do  not  know,  for  example,  whether  Binghamton  is  using  as  much  coal  as 
Elmira.  Now;  the  great  iron  companies  know  where  their  markets  are,  and  they 
study  them,  hut  such  study  is  impossible  in  the  coal  trade,  because  these  companies 
are  not  combined.  There  is  no  general  policy  about  it.  If  yon  willcoasider^U  those 
facts,  on  economic  mining,  on  economic  transportation,  the  fact  they  have  each  of 
them  a  large  nnmter  of  selling  agents,  of  subordinates,  I  mean  more  particularly 
who  sell  coal,  it  is  apparent  to  yon,  I  think,  that  this  economic  waste  I  spoke  of  is 
really  very  great. 

Now  comes  the  question  whether  that  waste  could  be  done  away  with.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  can  not  be  entirely  done  away  with  without  absolute  owner- 
ship.' The  community  of  interest  will  certainly  enable  the  owners  to  effect  very 
many  economies,  but  they  can  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  situation  at  all.  Let 
ns  take  a  practical  illustration;  perhaps  in  that  way  I  may  make  myself  clear  to 
you.  The  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  Lehigh  Valley  roads  run  alongside  of  each 
other  for  miles  and  miles.  If  it  were  possible  to  transfer  the  coal  that  now  passes 
over  one  road  to  the  other,  that  coal  conld  be  handled  by  the  other  railroad  with 
a  very  great  saving;  but.  of  coarse,  the  Central  can  not  afford  to  have  its  coal  put 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  unless  ita  owners  themselves  have  an.  interest  in  the  profits 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  arising  from  the  transportation.  It  is  impossible,  you  see. 
That  will  do  as  one  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  full  econo- 
mies possible  in  the  region  can  not  be  had  without  absolute  ownership  of  some 
kind,  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  the  plans 
for  the  real  uniting  of  the  properties.  If  I  were  the  United  States  Government, 
if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  if  I  were  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  should 
consider  it  to  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  long  run  to  absolutely  force 
these  people  together  rather  than  to  compel  them  to  remain  apart  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  now  does  in  this  particular  case  I  am  talking  of 
now.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  this  way:  If  it  were  possible  to  save,  say,  a  dollar  a  ton 
(I  am  inclined  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  time  more  than  that  conld  be  saved, 
but  let  as  take  a  dollar  a  ton)  the  price  of  coal  would  be  reduced  to  consumers 
fifty  cents  a  ton,  25  cents  a  ton  could  be  taken  to  pay  interest  on  the  additional 
money  which  wonld  be  re<^uired  before  the  one  road  would  be  operated  instead  of 
the  other,  and  the  companies  could  put  together  25  cents  a  ton  for  the  additional 
earnings,  let  us  say,  on  the  present  capitalization.  That  would  be  an  ideal  situa- 
tion which  everybody  would  benefit  from. 

Q.  Is  that  what  would  take  place?— A.  Now,  then,  as  to  that  I  have  not  spoken 
of  the  operatives.  This  25  cents  a  ton  would  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  companies 
and  allow  larger,  higher  wages  for  the  oi)eratives,  you  know.  Now,  as  to 
whether  that  could  take  place  of  course  that  is  a  very  big  qnestion.  I  have 
always  considered  that  one  way  to  make  lower  prices  to  consumers  would  be  to 
make  greater  economy  in  mining  and  transporting  posrible.  Certainly  as  long 
as  everybody  is  working,  as  all  are  now,  they  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  coal 
If  they  can  possibly  help  it,  because  the  whole  situation  depends  on  getting  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  profit  on  it.  They  would  be  in  much  better  condition  to  reduce 
prices,  and  be  willing  to  do  so  if  they  could  in  some  way  save  a  very  large  amonnt 
in  the  cost  of  transportation.  Mr.  Haddock  told  you  that  the  pi  ice  or  coal  jnst 
now  is  at  the  highest  point  for  safety.  It  may  be  asked  what  would  hinder  them 
if  they  were  combined  from  putting  up  the  prices.  I  have  no  farther  interest  in 
tbeqaestion  than  everybody  else.  My  only  interest  is  that  I  buy  a  large  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  every  year  for  family  use.  So  I  am  directly  interested  in  that 
'  question.    I  think  it  would  be  physically  possible  for  them  to  put  tiie  price  of  coal 
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up  |1  a  ton  or  $2  a  ton  more  for  a  time,  bnt  only  for  a  time.    It  would  be  the  most 
reckleBB  proceeding  they  conld  possibly  undertake  in  consideration  of  their  own 

g refit,  because  anthracite  coal  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  luxury.  The  competition 
I  extremely  severe;  the  indirect  competition  is  extremely  severe  at  the  present 
time.  In  a  great  many  cases  we  here  in  New  York  who  bum  anthracite  coal  very 
generally  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  Chicago  and  Western  cities  they 
have  a  better  class  of  bituminous  coal  which  they  bum  in  their  grates  and  furnaces, 
and  only  asmall  proportion  indeed  of  the  total  coal  tonnage  that  is  u<^ed  in  the  West 
is  anthracite.  Tnereisthecompetitionof  oil;  there  is  the  competition  of  gas.  The 
^as  companies,  as  you  know,  are  making  as  much  money  in  the  summer  time  as 
m  the  winter,  simply  by  the  introduction  of  gas  ranges,  which  people  find  very 
useful,  which  can  be  turned  out  in  hot  weather  and  not  have  a  ore  when  no  fire 
is  needed.  Now,  over  and  above  all  that,  there  is  the  question  of  electricity.  It  is 
no  use  trying  to  prophesy,  because  no  one  can  tell .  bnt  there  is  just  a  bare  possibility 
that  sometime  in  the  future  there  may  be  for  all  our  great  cities  a  large  electric 
plant,  fed  by  bituminous  coal  which  may  supply  heating  and  cooking  possibilities 
to  our  families.  This  economy  that  I  spoke  of,  and  which  is  possible  in  the  anthra- 
cite trade,  might  in  the  long  run— not  now— bnt  in  the  long  run,  prove  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  capital  itivested  in  those  companies,  if  something  of  that  kind 
came  about.  In  otner  words,  they  would  then  be  prepared  to  drop  prices  a  dollar 
a  ton  if<they  had  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  competition  of  that  Rind  may  some 
day  come  out.  The  electrical  experts  can  tell  yon  of  the  possibilitiea  of  it  better 
than  I  can.  We  are  already  furnishing  it  by  a  plant  down  town  to  a  certain  build- 
ing. My  general  proposition  is  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  coal  operators  could 
in  this  way  save  a  large  amount  of  money,  whatever  the  snm,  that  they  would 
themselves  be  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  by  pressure  of  pos- 
sible competition,  in  order  to  forestall  that  possible  competitioo,  to  reduce  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  public,  if  the  savings  that  I  speak  of  should  turn  out  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  realized.  I  think,  therefore,  while  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  that  the  plans  of  these  people  for  uniting  the  companies  is  in  the 
lines  of  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  in  the  long  run.  I  feel  it  so  as  a  con- 
sumer of  coal. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  result  if  they  should  unite  to  the  extent  of  controlling 
the  bituminous  fields  as  thoroughly  as  they  may  the  anthracite  fields? — A.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  possible  except  in  localities. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  titiat  is  what  they  are  doing  now. — A.  They  can  only 
dolt,  in  my  judgment,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  I  will  go  back  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  strike  in  the  bituminous  trade — we  have  had  a  very  severe  one — 3 
years  ago,  where  the  whole  field  was  supposed  to  be  stopped,  and  yet  from  some 
place,  nobody  knew  where,  enough  coal  kept  coming  on  the  market  to  break  the 
strike.  Now,  the  experts  in  coal  tell  me  that  the  whole  country,  the  whole  United 
States,  is  underlaid  with  bitnminons  coal,  not  anthracite,  but  bituminous  coal, 
and  while  there  are  certain  fields  where  it  is  more  favorably  worked  from  the 
location  of  the  mines  like,  for  example,  in  West  Virginia,  and  while  itis  possible  for 
those  fields  to  be  controlled  to  a  certain  extent,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  ever 
to  control  the  bitnminons  field  or  that  it  ever  will  be  controlled  fully  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  any  appreciable  public  difference.  Mr.  Saward  was  before  you 
the  other  day.  He  is  now  out  in  his  paper  with  a  cry  against  the  bitnminons 
people  because  the  market  is  getting  overstocked.  I  was  reading  it  here  this 
morning.  The  main  purpose  of  these  people,  as  1  understand  it,  is  to  keep  up  the 
freight  rates  and  not  let  them  come  against  each  other. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  not  that  involve  holding  up  the  price  of  coal  if  the 
coal  is  carried  on  a  percentage  basis  by  the  railroads?  Does  not  holding  up  the 
freight  rates  imply  nolding  up  the  price  of  coal?  Is  there  not  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  the  price  of  coal  and  the  transportation  under  all  of  these  agree- 
ments being  made? — A.  Unquestionably  so.  The  general  idea  of  a  traffic  man  is 
that  he  sits  in  his  office  and  determines  that  he  will  charge  .^O  cents  or  T.^  cents 
a  ton  for  coal,  somethiog  of  thitt  kind.  Let  us  take  the  practice;  let  us  take 
Chicago.  There  is  a  g^reat  market  for  coal  all  around  there,  and  the  price  of  coal 
practically  in  Chicago  is  fixed  by  circumstances  under  no  particular  individual's 
control.  It  depends  on  the  demand  for  the  coal  and  all  that.  A  man  who  is  traffic 
manager  of  a  railroad,  who  runs  into  Chicago,  says  "  the  price  of  ooal  is  so  much, 
the  price  of  mining  is  so  much,  and  what  proportion  between  the  two  shall  we 
get?^' 

Q.  But  is  that  situation  true  of  this  particular  anthracite  coal  field,  if  there  he 
a  community  of  ownership  of  different  roads,  and  if  all  individual  properties  be 
bronght  into  an  agreement  for  the  life  of  the  property  to  ship  for  05  per  cent  of 
the  tide- water  price? — A.  I  am  not  sure  that  1  clearly  understand  what  you  are 

Setting  at,  but  I  would  say  those  possible  economies  I  have  been  speaking  of  were 
ependent  more  or  less  on  absolute  combination,  as  I  said.    Now,  the  community 
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of  interest  which  the  gentleman  referred  to  is  of  course  a  step  in  that  direction, 
and  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  step  it  has  of  course  this  economy.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
much  economy  they  will  be  able  to  put  in  force  through  that  plan.  For  exam- 
ple, they  would  be  utterly  unable,  with  a  minority  of  the  stockholders,  to  trans- 
fer the  trafBc  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  to  the  Reading.  I  see  in  the  paper  there 
has  been  a  sale  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Reading  Company. 

Q.  An  absolute  sale?— A.  An  absolute  sale  of  the  majority  of  the  Central  to  the 
lUmding  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eknnedy.)  Bituminous  coal,  as  we  understand  it,  is  carried  at  a 
very  much  lower  rate  by  the  transportation  companies  than  anthracite  coal.  Is 
it  probable  that  if  tills  community  of  interest  is  Drought  about  or  if  a  consolida- 
tion is  effected  that  the  price  of  bituminous  will  be  put  up  on  that  account? — 
A.  That  is  of  course  the  same  question  in  another  shape.  I  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble to  any  serious  extent.  Now,  take  for  example  the  anthracite  trade.  Appar- 
enily  here  is  a  commnnity  of  interest;  apparently  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  putting  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  up,  yet  Mr.  Haddock,  who  is  in  tue  busi- 
ness, the  other  da;y  said  that  the  limit  has  been  reached. 

Q.  YoxLHfpeee  with  him? — A.  I  think  he  is  right.  I,  as  a  consumer  of  coal,  am 
perfectly  willing  to  rest  on  the  owners.  If  they  should  force  me  to  pay  $2  a  ton 
more  and  the  rest  of  the  consumers  and  I  should  put  in  an  apparatus  to  burn  soft 
coal,  or  if  that  would  be  impossible,  to  get  along  with  gas  or  oil  or  electricity,  I 
would  never  bum  another  ton  of  anthracite  coal.  They  would  kill  the  goose  that 
had  laid  the  golden  egg.  It  is  the  same  reliance  in  every  trade.  We  rely  on  one 
comer  grocery  to  keep  down  to  the  prices  of  the  other  corner  grocery.  The  same 
is  true  with  every  business,  that  our  main  reliance  for  low  prices  is  on  enlightened 
selfishness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BiPLBT.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  a  word  further  respecting 
that  sale  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  the  Beading  Company.  You  say  that 
the  sale  was  made  to  a  New  Jersey  corporaion? — A.  No,  a  Pennsylvania  corpora- 
tion with  special  powers. 

Q.  Not  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company,  which  is  a  Pennsvlvania  cor- 
poration. Will  you  explain?— A.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under 
the  constitution,  I  believe,  prohibit  the  owning  of  mines  by  a  railroad  company. 
What  they  did  do  was  to  organize  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
with  capital  stock,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Company  with  capitu 
8tocl<,  and  the  Reading  Company,  which  owns  both  of  them. 

Q.  Certainly.  Do  I  understand  you  now  that  this  sale  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  made  to  another  coi-poration?— A.  No;  this  same  Reading  Com- 
pany that  owns  the  railroads. 

Q.  That  company,  then,  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation?— A.  A  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration, and  allowed  by  its  special  charter  to  own  the  stock  of  other  companies. 

Q.  And  the  mining  company  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road  is  owned 
by  the  same  company? — A.  By  the  same  company. 

Q.  All  of  them,  however,  take  their  charters  from  the  State? — A.  In  that  sense, 
but  there  is  this  difference,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  in  this  almost  ideal  plan 
that  I  am  speaking  of,  of  community  of  interest  of  the  coal  companies,  which 
would  be  best  for  the  community  at  large,  that  the  minority  stockholders  are  in 
the  way.  Yon  can  not  turn  the  coal,  as  I  said  before,  of  the  (Jentral  of  New  Jersey 
over  to  the  Lehigh  Valley,  or  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  the  Beading,  unless  you  own 
that  road  absolutely. 

Q.  What  would  be.  the  remedy  for  these  minority  stockholders— the  courts? — 
A.  The  courts  are  very  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  stockholders. 

Q.  C!an  you  state  any  recent  case  from  memory?— A.  Yea.  Of  course  it  would 
be  far  better  for  you  to  get  the  opinion  of  some  practical  lawyer.  The  only  case 
that  is  in  my  mind  at  the  momentis  what  is  known  as  the  New  York  and  Putnam 
Railroad,  where  the  New  York  Central  bought  a  controlling  interest  and  fore- 
closed on  it,  and  the  courts  very  nearly  upset  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  wrong 
to  the  minority  stockholders.  All  this  involves  technical  points  which  I  am  not 
speaking  of  now,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courts  are  getting  more  and  more 
jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  stockholder. 

Q.  The  primary  diflScnlty  of  absolute  consolidation  of  these  interests  lies  in 
State  legislation  and  in  the  situs  of  the  charters. — A.  On  the  general  proposition 
which  I  am  now  discussing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  is  true  in  a  great  many 
States,  is  very  much  down  on  monopoly,  and  there  is  no  greater  monopoly  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  face  of  it,  than  the  anthracite  coal  field.  There  are  not  any 
other  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  some  of  us  are  bound  by  circumstances  to  bam  it; 
but  I  think  that  the  only  hope  for  lower  coal  in  the  future  is  through  such  a  combi- 
nation of  interests  in  the  anthracite  territory  as  will  allow  the  owners  to  produce 
that  coal  cheaper,  and  that  can  not  be  done  the  way  the  work  is  done  now. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  public  who  nse  anthracite  coal  paying  charges 
at  the  present  time  upon  investmente  made  by  these  railroads  and  coal  mining 
companies  to  secure  property  that  will  last  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  years? — A.  In 
some  cases,  yes.  The  Beading  is  a  great  illnstration.  I  think  yon  had  somebody 
before  you  who  spoke  about  that.  Mr.  Gtowen,  thirty  years  ago,  began  the  plan 
of  buying  np  the  properties  that  were  contignons  to  the  railroad.  He  bought  up 
coal  lands  that  were  not  used,  with  the  ideaot  controlling  the  supply.  He  bonght 
land  that  was  not  worked,  and  that  would  not  be  for  a  long  time,  and  he  tried  to 
get  freight  rates  to  support  that  policy.  As  everybody  knows,  he  failed.  The 
road  was  reorganized. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  he  failed? — A.  TJndonbtadly  the  main  reason. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  much  a  ton  the  public  pays  in  the  way 
of.  charges  on  those  lands?— A.  Oh,  that  was  thirty  years  ago  I  am  tidking 
about. 

9'  At  present  on  the  property  they  have  acquired? — A.  They  do  not  pay  any- 
thing now. 

Q.  Don't  they  pay  a  royalty?— A.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  yon 
pay  a  royalty  or  ixmd  interest  to  buy  the  land;  there  is  no  difference.  If  you  buy 
coal  lands  and  work  them  and  put  out  bonds  at  interest  and  it  amonnts  to  $.50,000, 
it  makes  no  practical  difference  whether  yon  pay  that  $50,000  to  the  owners  of 
bonds  or  to  the  owners  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  these  people  have  not  secured  a  mo- 
nopoly of  coal  lands  which  if  they  did  not  hold  other  people  would  work,  thereby 
making  the  price  of  coal  lower  and  relieving  the  pnbUc  from  paying  charges  on 
their  investments?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  practically  so  now;  it  was  when 
they  started  out,  or  that  was  their  idea;  but,  as  1  said,  they  failed.  It  might  poe- 
Bibly  be  true  that  if  there  were  50  roads  into  that  territory  and  abont  a  hundred 
different  ijeople  working  those  mines  that  the  competition  between  those  people, 
if  such  a  situation  is  conceivable,  would  after  a  while  reduce  coal  to  a  small  price 
per  ton,  but  it  would  only  be  for  a  while.  They  wonld  all  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
we  situation  by  slow  degrees  would  come  around  to  where  we  are  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  profit  the  railroad  companies  have  in  coal  when  they  get 
here  to  the  seaboard  or  tidewater  and  sell  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not:  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  The  circumstances  are  so  varied.  Each  road  has  its  own  special  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  an  instance? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  be  possible  to 
do  so.  It  is  understood,  for  example,  tnat  the  Reading  mines  cost  more  to  operate 
on  the  whole  than  some  of  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is  true  of  the  whole  Southern  field?— A.  It  is  true 
of  the  whole  Southern  field,  the  Schuylkill,  for  instance. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  It  is  the  general  difficulty  of  working  the  field,  and 
the  condition  in  which  it  is.  The  coal  is  slightly  different.  All  these  different 
fields  have  different  characteristics  of  coal. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say,  then,  that  all  of  the  issues  of  securities  originally  made 
for  the  purchase  of  those  coal  lands,  in  order  to  hold  them,  have  been  squeezed 
out? — A.  Substantially  so.  The  Beading  company  has  been  reorganized  twice 
since  that  time. 

Q.  Has  the  effect  of  that  reorganization  in  each  case  been  to  decrease  the  volume 
of  stock  and  bonds  out? — A.  I  should  have  to  consult  figures  before  answering  that 
question.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  I  do  not  remember;  but  in  any  case  it  has 
reduced  what  was  at  one  time  absolute  fixed  charges  of  the  companies  to  contin- 
gent charges;  and  one  of  the  things  these  people  are  trying  to  do,  if  it  is  a  possible 
tiling,  by  this-commnnity-of -interest  idea,  is  to  pay  something  on  preferred  stock, 
for  example,  which  really  represents  old  bonds  tnat  were  issued  and  the  holders  of 
which  suffered  a  pecuniary  loss  through  the  policy  taken  at  that  time,  of  buying 
out  more  property  than  they  could  carry. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon,  then,  that  one  reason  for  this  present  attempt  is  that 
sufficient  earnings  may  be  msde  to  pay  interest  on  this  preferred  stock,  substi- 
tuted for  the  old  bonds? — A.  That  I  think  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  generally 
speaking,  of  not  only  the  Reading  company,  but  a  great  many  other  railroad  com- 
panies of  this  United  States.  The  railroad  officers  1  am  sure  feel  a  sort  of  obliga- 
tion, if  it  is  a  possible  thing,  by  fair  means,  to  pay  on  the  preferred  stocks  of,  say, 
the  Atchison  and  the  Union  Pacific,  and  a  great  many  companies  of  that  kind  that 
have  been  reorganized,  because  you  must  not  forget  that  following  1893  25  per 
cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
and  I  suppose  that  75  per  cent  was  seriously  affected,  so  that  100  per  cent  suffered. 

Q.  To  go  back,  then,  to  this  particular  question.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  effect 
of  economies  resulting  from  combination  might  be  simply  to  pay  a  larger  return 
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upon  thoee  securities  which  have  not  been  profltable,  instead  of  reducing  the  price 
of  coal?— A.  Yes;  that  might  be  the  case.  My  general  position  about  that  is,  if  a 
Bfaoemnker  can  invent  a  process  by  which  I  can  buy  my  shoes  50  cents  cheaper, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  have  10  or  15  cents  extra  profit.  That  is  the 
general  economic  position  I  think  the  community  is  taking.  It  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  our  patent  laws. 

Q.  Yon  will  acknowledge,  however,  that  there  is  a  large  volume  of  such  securi- 
ties on  which  interest  is  not  paid,  which  are  waiting  for  returns,  and  that  a  fair 
inference  might  be  that  economies  would  yield  s  return  on  those  old  securities 
rather  than  i-educe  the  price  of  coal?— A.  Yon  have  the  general  idea  that  if  ^ou 
can  reduce  the  price  of  coal;  if  yon  can  give  a  little  higher  price  to  the  operatives 
and  a  little  dividend  on  some  of  these  exchange  preferred  stocks,  you  have  in  such 
a  situation  a  consommation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agency,  however,  which,  at  the  present  time,  represents  the 
public  direct'y  to  see  that  it  gets  that  50  cents  or  25  cents?— A.  No  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  corner  grocery. 

Q.  And  ;^oa  think  the  security  is  ample  in  that  case? — A.  Without  at  this 
moment  going  into  the  general  question,  I  think  in  the  anthracite  case  we  can  rest 
perfectly  sure  that  the  public  in  the  long  run  will  get  that  benefit.  At  any  rate. 
It  is  a  qnestion  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  could  not  be  taken  up  by  legisla- 
tors at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  If  all  the  railroads  should  get  into  the  anthracite  cool 
combination— they  are  interstate  carriers,  I  believe— would  it  not  be  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  those  companies  putting  on  arbitrary  rates  for  carrying 
and  on  the  price  of  coal,  to  have  some  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion with  i>ower  to  say  when  the  rates  are  too  high  and  order  them  lowered? — A. 
To  answer  that  question,  I  woald  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  great 
consolidations  of  railroads  outside  of  the  anthracite  fields  are  now  in  process.  In 
my  hnmble  judgment,  that  is  a  part  of  the  general  qnestion.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commisdon  have  apparently  been  waiting  for  a  dozen  years  to  find  firm 
ground  on  which  to  plant  their  feet.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  present  develop- 
ments will  not  finally  lead  to  just  exactly  the  basis  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  been  long  trving  to  find. 

Q.  Just  excr  se  me  there  a  mfnnte.  Do  you  mean  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission particularly  or  the  people  in  the  country  who  believe  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  mean  both  together,  and  it  may  1:e  that  they  may 
now  find  exactly  their  right  place.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  is  not  ii  good 
plan.  Perhaps  it  may  be.  On  the  general  question,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  a 
good  many  of  us  are  glad  on  the  whole  that  it  is  a  matter  of  consolidation  and 
not  8  matter  of  pooling,  for  the  reason  that  the  pool  keeps  things  as  they  are.  It 
simply  sostains  prices;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  what  is  a  real  trust,  as  the  Standard 
OU  was,  for  example,  while  consolidation  permits  economies,  and  it  is  only 
through  economies  that  we  can  hope  for  reduction  in  prices. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  one  large  industrial  com- 
pany had  bouKht  a  railroad.  Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  long 
owned  the  road  from  the  lakes  to  his  works.  Now,  if  that  road  ig  bought  to  grive 
his  own  road  low  freight  rates,  and  if  the  Intarstate  Commerce  Commission  says, 
"Make  as  low  rates  on  your  own  road  aa  yon  please,  but  give  the  other  people  the 
same,"  we  have  a  situation  that  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.  )  It  is  absolutelv  essential  to  that  t)osition  that  the  Inter- 
state C<nnmerce  Commission  have  such  power? — A.  Yes:  as  to  how  it  should  be 
bron^t  about,  that  is-a  technical  question  I  am  not  going  into. 

Q.  Your  proposition  would  not  be  practical  unless  the  commission  had  such 
power  in  some  way  given  it? — A.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  power  necessarily  to  take 
the  railroads  by  the  throat.  That  is  matter  for  discussion.  But  that  they  should 
in  some  way  have  an  even  thing.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  it.  What  the  railroad  people  object  to  is  to  have  the  Interstate 
CXimmerce  Commission  tell  them  what  to  do;  to  say  to  them,  "  It  is  law;  you  must 
do  it; "  or  what  form  of  contract  they  should  make.  That  is  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  the  railroad  people.  They  do  not  object  to  the  reasonable  scrutiny  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  of  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  do  not  want  to  get  away  from  the  coal.  T  want  to  go 
back  to  it  after  a  while.  But  since  you  touch  the  question  of  pooling,  I  want 
to  ask  yon  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  consolidation  movement  which  is  going  on 
in  railroadB  at  the  present  time  is  not  making  the  question  of  pooling  an  obsolete 
one? — A.  Yes.  I  was  only  saying  on  the  whole  that  we  who  are  simply  interested 
in  the  general  question  are  rather  glad  now  that  the  x>ooling  law  did  not  pass, 
because  the  railroads  have  been  forced  into  this  position  of  consolidation. 
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How  have  they  been  forced? — A.  By  the  march  of  events. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  labor  sitnation  in  the  anthracite  field? — A.  Ko; 
not  in  detail.    I  could  not  express  any  opinion  abont  it,  except  in  a  general  way. 
I  woold  like  to'  have  every  man  get  enough  to  give  him  a  fair  living  out  of  it. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  great  dispntes,  like  that  of  last  fall  in  the 
anuiracite  field? — A.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitration.  As  to  exactly 
how  it  should  be  applied  I  am  not  quite  certain  or  clear. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  to  a  condition  brought  about  like  this:  Where  there  are 
three  parties  at  interest,  the  mine  owners  and  operators  on  one  side,  the  miners 
on  the  other,  and  the  public;  where  there  is  a  cessation  of  work  and  the  public 
suffers,  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  first-mentioned  parties  is  obdurate  or  stiff- 
necked  and  holds  out ,  allowing  the  public  to  suffer,  they  themselves  suffering  more 
than  anybody  else,  perhaps,  do  yon  believe  that  under  those  circumstances  there 
should  be  some  force  which  would  compel  the  settlement  of  that  difficolty,  some 
legal  force?— A.  That  is  a  ton^h  question.  If  settlement  could  be  brought  about 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  of  course  that  would  be  the  bent  solution  of  it. 
'that  is  not  always  possibfe.  One  solution  that  has  often  been  suggested  is  that 
the  labor  union  should  be  incorporated  and  be  made  responsible  parties  for  their 
part  of  the  contract,  so  that  when  you  did  make  an  agpreement  you  would  have 
some  bodjr  you  could  deal  with.  I  think  everybody  that  is  familiar  with  the  at- 
nation  is  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  labor  forces  in  some  way. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  as  desirable  as  the  union  of  capital?— A.  Yes;  thej  should  in 
some  way  aprree.  I  think  it  is  also  generally  admitted  that  the  workmgrman  has 
an  ethical  right  to  some  consideration  by  his  employer  as  a  matter  of  bu^ness  on 
the  part  of  the  employer.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  that  should  be  brought 
about.  You  can  not  give  the  business  over  into  the  hands  of  the  trade  unions. 
If  you  do  that  you  have  the  position  they  have  in  Great  Britain,  where  they  have 
practically  stopped  all  improvements  in  machinery.  Where  the  dividing  line 
should  be  drawn  is  a  question  which  I  have  no  offhand  opinion  on. 

Q.  You  say  the  labor  organizations  should  have  some  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  their  employers.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  have  a  full  and  equal  voice  in 
fixing  the  wages  and  the  hours  of  work  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  shall 
work?— A.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  best  plan  is  not  a  council  of  persons  on  both 
sides,  who  should  discuss  these  matters  without  absolute  power  to  fix  terms.  If 
the  trade  unions  are  wrong  and  insist  upon  their  demands,  they  ought  not  to  have 
their  way;  and  if  the  employers  are  wrong  and  insist  upon  theirs,  they  ought  not 
to  have  uieir  way.  Kow,  which  is  right  is  the  question.  It  depends  on  circum- 
stances. In  some  places  it  may  be  one  way,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  the  other. 
I  should  suggest  conciliation,  if  it  is  possible,  to  save  the  question  of  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  statement  is  frequently  made  publicly,  and  has  been 
made  before  this  commission,  that  the  several  mining  companies  mine  at  a  loss, 
but  that  they  make  up  that  loss  by  the  profit  on  transportation.  Will  you  say 
anything,  without  specif  ying  names,  as  to  the  practice  in  keeping  accounts  between 
the  railroad  and  thesubsidiary  mining  company-'-A.  Why,  the  accounts  ou^ht  to 
be  distinct  and  the  companies  treated  as  separate  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  factit  can 
not  be  done  in  that  way  in  the  anthracite  regions.  If  you  will  recollect.  I  said  a 
moment  ago  that  therailroad  companies,  in  order  to  get  tonnage,  operated  the  mines 
alongside  of  their  road  at  a  diswlvantage  of.  perhaps,  50  cents  a  ton,  let  us  say. 
Tbev  are  operating  the  mines  at,  say,  a  cost  of  $2  per  ton  in  order  to  get  tonnage, 
while  across  the  river,  a  mine  is  operated  at  $1.50  a  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  statement  mean  that  there  is  an  absolute  loss;  that  is  to  say.  that 
for  each  ton  of  coal  the  wages  paid  out,  the  railroad  operating  expenses,  interest 
charges,  etc.,  amount  to  more  than  the  price  which  is  credited  by  the  transporta- 
tion company  when  it  takes  the  coal? — A.  That  might  be  true  of  some  specific 
collieries.  Of  course  you  can  not  find  out,  because  nobody,  can  get  at  those 
accounts.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  people  themselves  know.  It  might  be  true 
of  some  specific  collieries,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  true  at  certain  specific 
times  of  the  year.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  do,  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
a  mine;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  operating  expensea 

Q.  Can  you  specify?— A.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  at  every  mine  that 
must  be  done,  what  they  call  dead  work,  and  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  coal  you  are  going  to  get  out.  They  must  fill  out  chambers,  and  make 
track,  which  work  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  sale  of  coal  at  the  month  of  the 
mine.  Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  all  of  that  labor  should  be  charged 
to  improvements  of  the  mine  or  all  of  it  to  operating  expenses,  or  half  and  half. 

Q.  It  seems  all  of  it  should  be  charged  to  the  mine,  and  not  to  the  railroad? — A. 
Yes.  You  are  asking,  though,  whether  the  mine  is  profitable.  It  all  depends  on 
what  is  the  proper  way  to  keep  the  accounts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  Do  any  of  the  companies  take  any  aooount  of  the 
fact  that  the  mines  will  be  exhausted  within  a  limited  time?— A.  Very  few  of 
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them  indeed.  In  the  anthracite  field  there  is  an  absolute  Umit  to  the  amount  of 
coal  you  can  get  ont  of  it. 

Q.  'Have  yon  ever  seen  estimates  which  in  your  judgment  are  reliable  as  to  the 
possible  life  of  the  anthracite  field  at  its  present  rate  of  production? — A.  Ob,  thA 
estimates  differs  greatly.  I  have  been  told  by  the  i>eople,  I  am  not  an  engineer, 
and  can  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  have  been  told  by  the  people  that  it  will 
vary  from  50  to  liiO  years. 

Q.  That  rSO  years  would  be,  perhaps,  the  maximum? — A.  Well,  that  is  general 
opinion.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of  the  coal  there  may  be. 
Some  of  the  coal  is  all  good  coal,  fine  coal,  and  easily  mined.  Bye  and  bye  we 
shall  get  into  the  more  difficult  operations,  where  it  will  cost  more  money  to  mine 
that  c<Mil  undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  ^r.  Kennedy.)  HaveyOuanytestimony  to  offer  on  the  anthracite  situa- 
tion that  has  not  been  brought  out?— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  require  a 
discussion  of  detail,  and  I  think  in  this  particular  the  time  is  limited,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  confine  the  matter,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  general  statements  of 
this  kind.  Of  course  these  are  general  statements,  and  the  facts  vary  in  each 
case,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  according  to  each  railroad  and  each  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RipleV.)  Have  you  any  knowledge,  acqtiired  not  from  particular 
sources  but  from  the  press  and  other  ways,  of  the  nature  of  the  sale  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  to  the  Brie  Railroad? — A.  No;  I  only  know  what 
the  street  baa  said — what  has  been  published  in  the  papers.  I  take  it,  however, 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  general  plan— community  of  interest. 

<j.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  financial  method  of  effecting  that  purchase. — A. 
Why,  somebody  witii  a  whole  lot  of  money  had  to  arrange  for  it  and  take  the 
financial  responsibility.  It  is  so  tremendous  a  transaction  that  the  ordinary  man 
is  lost  in  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  statement  in  that  connection  that  would  be  useful,  without  vio- 
lating any  confidence  at  all? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  this  com- 
munity-of-interest  idea,  which  I  have  just  said,  to  be  completely  successful  should 
be  merged  into  ownership.    It  does  unite  two  properties. 

Q.  Have  you  a  knowledg^e,  acquired  from  public  sources,  as  to  the  price  that 
was  paid  for  the  securities? — A,  Nothing;  only  what  the  newspapers  have  said. 

<Q.  May  I  ask  whether  that  price,  as  yon  remember  it,  was  high,  as  comimred 
with  prices  prevailing  in  previous  years?  Or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  without 
specifying  any  partictilar  company,  where  these  consolidations  take  place  are 
prices  as  a  rule  rather  above  uie  average  of  a  long  term  of  years,  or  not? — A.  I 
should  say,  on  the  whole,  they  are  slightly  above.  Usuairy  the  holders  of  large 
amounts  of  stock  are  unwilling  to  sell  at  market  prices.  Let  us  take  for  example 
the  case  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.  The  stock  of  that  company  has  not  been, 
perha]^,  quite  as  high  as  the  price  paid:  but  that  company  owns  most  valuable 
possibilities,  including  tei-minal  lauds  on  the  Hudson  River,  which  are  now  unused; 
and  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  the  owners  of  that  company  to  say  that  if 
they  sold  out  to  somebody  who  could  use  those  facilities  they  should  be  allowed 
for  them. 

Q.  Might  it  not  depend,  however,  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  price  paid,  on 
whether  that  purchase  was  made,  as  is  said,  at  the  top  of  the  market — that  is, 
when  average  prices  are  high  all  through  the  range  of  public  securities — or  whether 
it  were  made  at  a  period  of  public  depression?— A.  Of  course  the  ^rice  of  stock  is 
an  importent  factor,  but  the  question  when  the  circumstances  will  allow  you  to 
make  use  of  a  property  is  an  equally  important  factor. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  consolidation  effected  at  a  mar- 
ket where  a  very  high  range  of  prices  prevails  would  entail  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  capitalization  of  that  purchase  in  future  years  when  the  business  becomes 
less?- A.  That  is  the  business  of  the  financial  people  to  determine;  and  as  they 
are  long  experienced  in  the  business,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  see  their  way 
clear  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  investment.  If  I  may  turn  for  an  illustration 
from  the  anthracite  field  for  a  moment  back  to  the  trolley  companies,  which  is  a 
common  case:  Two  companies  are  operating  in  different  sections  of  a  city.  Some- 
body comes  along  and  gets  an  option  to  buy  them  out.  Maybe  the  stocks  are  sell- 
ing at  par.  Those  people  see  that  by  putting  them  together  they  will  create  traffic, 
and  render  the  stock  worth  1.50.  They  can  well  afford  to  p«y  100,  what  it  is 
worth  to  the  owners,  with  the  idea  of  getting  150  for  it  That  is  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate transaction. 

Q.  Suppose  we  assume  two  railroads  coming  together;  assume  they  can  make 
theetock  worth  150  where  it  was  100  before.  Does  not  that  imply  that  the  50  is 
going  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  effecting  the  consolidation,  instead  of  the  serr- 
MW?— A.  If  you  take  it  in  that  way  it  might  be  so;  but  the  history  of  all  railroads 
is  that,  in  spite  of  it,  the  public  will  get  the  benefit  in  increased  train  service.  Take 
the  case  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.    Let  us  suppose— I  do  not  know  anything 
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abont  that,  but  let  ns  aesTune  for  a  aioinent  that  the  people  wanted  a  very  large 
place  on  tide  water,  where  they  conld  handle  a  large  amonnt  of  coal.  The  tide- 
water facilities  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  wonld  give  them  something  they 
never  could  get  without  it.  Let  us  assume  that  for  a  moment.  Now,  they  conld 
welt  afford  to  pay  15  points  above  the  market  for  snch  a  privilege  as  that;  and 
that  wonld  resalt  in  the  long  run  in  this  very  reduction  of  price  that  we  have  been 
talking  abont. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  the  case  of  most  of  these  recent  recapitalizations 
of  coal  companies,  are  they  not  very  largely  overcapitalized,  in  comparison  with 
their  real  value?— A.  I  think  you  will  have  to  ask  some  stockbroker  about  that. 
It  is  a  question  what  yon  mean  by  real  value. 

Q.  I  supposed  you  had  in  your  business  actual  estimates  of  the  real  values  of 
many  of  these  companies,  and  could  give  them  without  going  into  details. — A. 
There  is  ne  sach  thing  as  "actual  value."  considering  these  companies. 

Q.  There  onght  to  tie,  ought  there  not?— A.  No;  it  is  impossible,  if  you  mean  by 
actual  valne  the  reproduction  of  the  roadbei  and  the  cars,  etc.  It  would,  require 
a  very  accurate  examination,  and  no  one  would  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  without 
an  examination.  I  question  whether  you  can  build  a  road,  into  the  anthracite 
field  for  less  money  now. 

Q.  The  intent  of  the  question  is  to  determine  what  price  should  be  charged  for 
a  certain  commodity.  The  question  of  the  value  of  the  plant  and  of  the  company's 
interest  on  it  would  also  have  to  be  talien  into  consideration,  would  it  not? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  the  plant  is  a  consideration  for 
the  legislature.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  for  the 
lUTestor,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  talking  hearsay,  but  I  think  if  the  legilatures 
would  keep  in  mind  the  investor  they  wonld  help  to  solve  a  great  man.v  of  the 
problems  of  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  if  a  man  is  ^oing  to  rob  the  community, 
let  us  say,  by  coal  or  freight  or  whatever  else,  he  does  it  with  the  object  of  making 
money;  and  undoubtedly  the  only  way  he  can  make  money  is  by  unloading  that 
stock  on  the  public  at  nigh  prices.  Now,  if  you  can  have  a  statement  or  some 
means,  by  examination  of  the  affairs  of  that  company,  that  show  its  great  earn- 
ings are  on  a  false  basis,  and  deiitroy  the  possibility  of  that  man  selling  his  stoclc 
at  an  exorbitant  price  to  the  investor,  you  kill  the  motive. 

Q.  Suppose  the  cost  of  the  railroad  is  fairly  represented  by  its  bonded  indebted- 
ness. It  has  besides  itc  bonds  large  amounts  of  preferred  and  common  stock. 
Now,  then,  in  the  making  of  its  rates  of  freight,  what  proportion  should  be  given 
to  preferred  and  to  couunon  stock,  which  has  no  standing,  you  might  say?— A.  I 
do  not  think  that  that,  if  you  will  allow  me,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  indus- 
trial situation. 

Q.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  that  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. — A.  I  am  aware  of  It,  and  think  they  made  a  yery 
serious  mistake. 

Q.  Why  so,  if  yon  please? — A.  I  am  familiar  with  a  great  many  businesses.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  know  something  about  them,  not  only  recently,  bnt  extending 
over  a  number  of  years.  I  tind  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  people  making  large 
investments  that,  considering  the  risks  of  their  business,  if  they  can  not  make  1 2  or 
18  per  cent  on  the  actual  investment,  they  would  better  lend  out  their  money  on 
bond  or  mortgage  and  go  out  of  business,  and  let  somebody  else  take  it  that  can  do 
it.  That  is  the  general  situation  among  all  the  industries  of  the  country.  Take  a 
mill:  A  man  that  can  not  make  13  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  mill  would  better  go 
out  of  business.  That  is  the  general  condition  of  the  community.  Now,  if  you 
ask  that  man  to  come  to  New  York  to  arrange  for  a  corporation  to  take  over  his 
mills,  he  wanta  to  issue  bonds  and  stock.  What  can  he  issue  bonds  for?  Onlyfor 
the  value  of  his  mill.  What  shall  he  do  with  the  rest  of  his  earning  capacity? 
He  has  got  to  issue  stock  for  it.  You  are  forced  into  this  condition:  Here  is  the 
mill,  worth  $100,000;  it  is  earning  $13,000.  He  can  not  issue  bonds  for  more  than 
1100,000,  and  6  per  cent  on  that  is  $6,000.  What  shall  he  do  with  the  other  6? 
Issue  common  stock  on  it.  There  is  no  other  way  to  do  it.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  financial  people  that  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction. 
Nobody  is  deceived.  The  mill  is  legitimately  earning  $6,000  over  the  face  of  its 
bonds.  Theonly  way  todo  this  is  to  put  bonds  on  for  $100,000,  and  stocksfor  $100,000 
more.  Of  course  that  stock  is  called  water,  bnt  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  correct 
term  to  apply  to  it.  That  is  a  capitalization  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  mill, 
which  is  represented  in  our  financial  scheme  by  common  stock.  Whoever  receives 
common  stock  finds  written  all  over  it  the  contingent  value  of  that  property.  It 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  transaction.  The  only  thing  is,  like  everything  else,  when 
s  man  goes  to  organize  that  mill  he  may  put  $200,000  on  it,  owing  to  the  diiBculty 
of  valuing  it  and  the  ease  with  which  formerly  any  amount  of  stock  could  be  put 
on  it.    You  can  not  do  it  now. 
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Q.  The  price  in  the  market,  I  sappose,  would  regulate  that?— A.  Yon  can  not  do 
that  in  Wall  street  to-day. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Coxgek.  )  Would  it  not  be  ]^sible  to  issue  all  stocks  and  no  bonds? — 
A.  Oh,  certainly;  but  there  is  an  economic  difference.  You  can  borrow  money  at 
4  or  5  per  cent  if  you  are  eaminK,  say.  6  per  cent  on  $20!), 000  and  your  stockholder  is 
getting  0  per  cent  dividend.  Now,  if  you  can  turn  around  and  issue  $100,000  at  4 
per  cent,  your  stoik  is  getting  8  per  cent,  don't  yon  see?  In  other  words,  the 
financial  point  is  that  there  are  two  classes  of  people  in  the  community — one  which 
wants  a  sale  investment  and  is  willing  to  take  a  low  interest;  the  other  wants 
more,  but  is  willing  to  take  a  little  risk. 

(j.  In  financiering  these  corporations,  both  industrials  and  railroads,  do  the 
present  laws,  in  your  opinion,  fruflSciently  protect  investors  as  re^'ards  the  repr&- 
sentations  that  may  be  made  or  that  should  be  made  in  the  prospectuses  of  these 
concerns?— A.  On  the  whole,  no.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Wall  street  has  hud  some  bitter  experiences  lately,  and  there  is  a  much  greater 
protection  in  the  conservatism  of  Wall  street  than  there  ia  in  the  law. 

Q.  Can  yon  cite  an  example  of  one  of  these  experiences  that  you  mention  that 
Wall  street  has  had?— A.  I  think  it  would  be  letter  io  let  it  go  as  a  general  state- 
ment, if  yon  do  not  mind,  because  some  of  these  things  I  would  not  want  to  refer 
to  particularly.  I  need  only  ask  you  to  look  at  the  quotations  of  some  of  the  indns- 
trial  stocks  that  were  floated  in  1899. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  made  a  comparison  between  what  Wall  street  is 
doing  arid  what  the  law  is  doing?— A.  I  meant  by  that  that  it  was  a  very  difficult 
thing  now  in  Wall  street  to  form  an  indnstrial  comi)ination,  let  us  say.  except  on 
the  most  conservative  lines;  so  that  while  the  law  does  not  protect,  the  investor 
any  more  now  than  it  did  two  years  ago,  yon  can  not  get  a  banking  house  in  Wall 
street  to  issue  an  uncertain  security.  The  banking  bouses  won't  do  it,  and  the 
investor  wonld  not  buy  it.  Therefore  there  is  more  protection  jnst  now  than 
khrough  the  law. 

Q.  Yon  mean  to  say  that  the  States  which  have  branched  out  liberally  in  their 
laws  in  imitation  of  New  Jersey  receive  no  comfort  and  support  from  Wall  street 
now,  do  you? — A.  No.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  that 
I  know  of.    The  rale  is,  "  Let  the  buyer  beware." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CosciER. )  Now,  touching  those  laws  of  New  Jersey  for  a  moment, 
inasmuch  as  you  have  spoken  of  them,  do  you  think  the  rights  of  the  individuid 
shareholder  there  are  sufficiently  protected?— A.  in  this  sense,  as  I  say,  yon  are 
notified  that  you  must  beware  of  the  matter.  There  is  no  pretense  to  keep  the 
people  from  buying  common  stock  when  they  ought  not  to,  or  anything  of  that 
sort 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  New  .Jersey,  at  the  present  time,  under  which  the  corpo- 
rations are  organized,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  management  of  a  corporation,  bemg 
in  the  saddle,  so  to  speak,  to  so  continue  without  actually  holding  a  majority  of 
the  stock? — A.  Not  when  anybody  wants  to  turn  them  out;  no. 

Q.  Are  there  any  regulations  or  methods  by  which  a  stockholder  can  learn  all 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  several  stockholders -can  learn  who  they  are? — 
A.  I  believe  so.  It  is  hedged  about,  yon  know.  The  difficulty  is  that  somebody 
will  buy  a  few  shares  of  stock  in  order  to  make  troub'e  for  them.  At  least  that 
is  what  they  are  afraid  of.  The  genuine  stockholder  can  generally  get  all  the 
information  he  wants.  W  hat  the  corporations  are  afraid  of  is  the  man  who,  from 
ulterior  purposes,  buys  up  stock  and  then  asks  tor  the  books  in  order  to  create 
sentiment  against  them. 

Q.  It  is  customary  for  these  large  corporations,  jnst  before  the  annual  election, 
to  send  out  blank  proxies  all  over  the  country,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  they  are  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  that  system  for  an  election. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lists  of  any  of  these  corporations  can  be  seen  by 
any  other  shareholder  than  the  officers? — A.  I  would  refer  yon  to  some  of  these 
companies'  lawyers  for  it,  the  exact  legal  situation;  but  a  legitimate  stockholder 
can  get  a  reasonable  amount  of  information  if  he  goes  the  right  way  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Including  the  names  of  the  other  stockholders?  That 
is  the  vital  point. — A.  I  won't  express  an  opinion  on  that  point,  as  1  am  not  a 
lawyer.  Last  year  there  was  introduced  into  the  State  legislature  of  New  York 
a  law,  which  it  is  understood  was  prepared  in  a  measure  by  Professor  Jenks  of 
your  commission,  and  which  was  intended  to  cover  that  point,  that  there  should 
be  an  office  kept  where  the  stockholders'  books  shonld  be  kept  on  view. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  My  question  was  to  lead  up  to  that  one — whether  your 
experience  would  lead  you  to  favor  the  enactment  of  some  legal  requirement  by 
which  a  shareholder  should  have  the  right,  upon  demand,  to  have  the  use  of  a  list 
of  his  fellow  shareholders? — A.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  New  York  State 
in  which  the  corporations  which  are  themselves  shareholders  are  apparently  not 
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treated  well.  Perhaps  it  wonld  be  well  if  we  conld  have  a  recast  of  the  corpora- 
tion laws  BO  as  to  cover  not  only  that  point  you  apeak  of,  bat  a  number  of  others, 
some  of  them  for  and  some  of  tiiem  against  the  corporations.  This  bill  of  a  year 
ago  was  intended  to  allow  the  corporatioDB  to  do  honestly  and  legitimately  what, 
for  example,  they  can  not  now  do,  provided  they  would  make  a  clean  breast  of 
what  they  were  doing.  That  was  the  gist  of  the  bill.  It  was  the  old  idea  of 
publicity  through  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  by  qualified 
experts. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Biplet.  )  Yon  speak  of  the  laws  of  New  York  prohibiting  the  hold- 
ing of  stock  of  one  corporation  by  another. — A.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Such  holding,  however,  is  x>ermitted  in  the  laws  of  New  .feney,  and  is  the 
essence  of  the  anthracite  coal  financial  sitaation? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  of  Pennaylvamia  also?— A.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak. 
I  do  not  know  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania:  bnt  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  tme  that  the  transfer  books  and  lists  of  stock- 
holders and  other  books  of  these  great  New  Jersey  corporations,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  offices  in  New  .Tersey,  and  should  be  there  under  the  law  of  New 
Jersey,  are  actually  in  New  York  City? — A.  No;  they  are  over  in  New  Jersey. 

<^.  Is  it  not  trae,  or  is  it  tme,  that  at  one  time  they  were  not  there,  and  when 
an  investigation  was  supposed  to  be  under  way  great  express  w^on'oads  of  them 
were  taken  from  New  York  and  put  in  those  temporary  offices  in  New  Jersey?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  that  Most  of  the  corporations  I  know  of  are  law  abid- 
ing. They  have  their  records  and  offices  in  New  Jersey.  Some  of  them  have 
directors  uiere.  I  know  that  special  cases  have  arisen,  under  the  old  condition  of 
things,  where  (hey  held  the  corporation's  books  there.  I  mean  they  had  small 
offices;  the  clerks  are  not  there,  you  understand,  bnt  enough  of  the  corporation 
machinery  is  there  to  satisfy  the  law.  The  president  has  to  oe  where  the  business 
is  going  on— in  New  York  City,  you  know — but  the  stock  books  are  usually  kept 
in  New  Jersey,  and  so  far  as  Iknow  the  corporations  do  carry  out  the  law  faith- 
fully.   I  never  knew  anything  to  the  contrary. 

(^  ( By  Mr,  Riplet.  )  Do  yon  know  of  some  that  have  been  lax  in  that  matter? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Yoa  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  thonght  the  legis- 
latures should  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  investors,  and  in  that  way  they 
wonld  be  serving  the  consumer  as  n  rule.  Would  yoa  think  it  an  unreasonable 
requirement  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  shareholders  in  a  corporation 
should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  all  members  before  an  annual  election? — A.  I 
don't  think  there  would  be  so  much  objection  to  that  requirement  if  yon  would 
couple  with  it  other  conditions  which  a  corporation  desires.  In  other  words,  yoa 
have  taken  jast  one  point  in  a  very  big  corporation  question.  The  way  to  do  that, 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  to  recast— if  you  are  speaking,  for  example,  of  New 
York  City — all  of  the  corporation  laws;  not  only  that,  but  other  things. 

Q.  What  other  things?— A.  Holding  of  stock,  for  instance.  I  believe  you  have 
a  process  to  get  at  the  stock  books  of  corporations  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  it  not  practically  impossible  anaer  the  New  Jersey  laws  for  stockholders 
oat  of  harmony  with  the  management  of  a  corporation  to  learn  of  the  holdings  of 
other  members  in  that  corporation  to  the  end  that  they  might  put  up  another 
ticket  for  officers  and  directors? — A.  I  have  had  the  people  speak  to  me  about  that 
matter  a  number  of  times.  They  have  always,  I  think,  without  exception  told  me 
that  a  bona  fide  stockholder  conld  go  into  the  office  and  get  all  the  information 
he  wants,  but  they  do  not  want  Smith,  Jones,  or  Brown  to  get  a  list  and  put  np  a 
game  by  which  he  would  have  to  be  bought  out  at  the  cost  of  a  number  of  thoa- 
sands  of  dollars.  Now,  if  you  can  devise  a  scheme  by  which  a  stockholder  can 
get  all  the  information  he  ought  to  have  and  so  the  speculator  can  not  take  an 
advantage  of  it,  I  think  that  is  all  you  can  ask  for,  and  I  think  every  corporation 
will  immediately  accede  to  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  pnrpose  or  intention  of  the  man  who  is  a  bona  fide  share- 
holder should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  he  applies  for  a  list  of  his  fellow 
shareholders?— A.  Certainly;  there  is  the  difficulty.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  officers  of  corporations  have  again  and  again  stated  to  me 
on  tliat  subject  that  the  people  who  desire  to  look  at  their  books  and  make  a  row 
about  their  affairs  are  tiie  people  who  do  not  own  any  stock,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords. There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  going  around  and  trying  to  obstract  something  or  other,  by  reason  of  which 
obstraction  they  shall  be  bought  off.  Obstruction  is  considered  in  Wall  street  a 
legitimate  thing  if  it  can  be  done  fairly.  The  right  should  be  hedged  so  that  it 
is  not  possible  for  speculators  to  take  advantage,  of  it.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  controversy. 
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Q.  As  to  the  financial  reports  of  the  different  corporations,  do  yon  think  that 
those  are  made  in  snfBcient  detail  at  the  present  time  to  the  shareholders?  In 
other  words,  how  far  into  detail  should  financial  reports  of  corporations  be  made 
to  the  members  thereof?— A.  That  is  a  qnestion  on  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  thought.  Practically,  my  experience  is  that  when  a  partner- 
ship ia  turned  into  a  corporation  it  does  not  lose  at  all  its  business  position.  It 
baa  changed  its  form,  but  its  business  position  is  the  same  as  before.  But  nobody 
asks  a  partnership  to  p;ive  nndne  information.  Just  the  moment,  however,  it 
becomes  a  corporation  mformation  is  aisked  for.  Men  do  not  wish  to  give  away 
their  secrets  any  more  under  those  conditions  than  they  do  when  in  a  partnership. 
There  Is  the  conflicting  situation.  A  railroad  is  qnite  different.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  New  York  Central  shows  in  its  accounts;  nobody  is  going 
tobnild  a  road  alongside  of  it.  But  an  ordinary  small  corporation  is  put  to  a 
serious  diBaidvantage  oy  showing  what  its  sales  are  and  what  it  earns,  that  some- 
body around  the  comer  can  use  to  his  advantage.  It  has  once  or  twice  been  the 
case  that  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York  has  examined  the  affairs  of  these  cor- 
porations, and  certified  that  the  earnings  have  been  so  much,  without  giving 
details.  That  has  been  suggested  once  or  twice  as  a  way  out  of  that  difl^ulty. 
Thepeople  then  would  believe  the  narnings  were  fair,'' that  is  to  say,  would  have 
confiaence  in  the  statement;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  not  be  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  secrets  of  the  corporation.  The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  is  an 
instance  immediately  in  i>oint,  which  has  just  been  issuing  its  bonds  on  such  a 
statement. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  charges  are  frequently  made  to  assets  that  should 
go  to  operating  expenses?— A.  It  sometimes  is  the  case. 

Q.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  done  at  times  with  honest  intent,  or  in  ignorance, 
or  sometimes  with  fraudulent  intent?— A.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  the  question, 
I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  from  practical  experience  to  the  fact  that  tne  great 
majority  of  the  people,  as  merchants  and  traders,  in  this  country  are  honest.  I 
am  glad  to  make  that  statement.  They  are  honest.  They  differ  slightly  among 
themselves  as  to  what  their  jirofit  is.  That  is  the  difference.  They  very  often, 
with  the  best  intentions,  but  in  ignorance,  make  statements  which  are  not,  com- 
mercially speaking,  correct,  bat  which  they  honestly  believe. 

Q.  These  mistakes  in  bookkeeping  then  are  frequently  made  in  ignorance  rather 
than  with  fraudulent  intent?— A.  Yes.  The  result  to  the  investor  is  the  same. 
There  is  a  saying  in  Wall  street  that  they  do  not  know  which  is  worse,  a  knave  or 
a  fool.  A  knave  they  can  g^nard  against;  but  the  fool— they  believe  his  statements 
because  he  is  honest. 

Q,  Yon  spoke  of  the  inspection  of  accounts.  How  far  wonld  you  favor  govern- 
mental inspection  of  accounts  of  railroads? — A.  I  should  rather  not  favor  the 
examination  of  accounts  of  railroads  by  the  Government  itself. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  Because  the  inspection  would  have  to  be  made  by  a  bureau, 
and  there  would  be  a  suspicion  of  politics  in  it,  and  various  things  like  that.  My 
own  opinion  would  be  that  public  opinion,  if  possible,  should  force  the  railroads 
not  merely  to  an  audit,  but  to  an  examination- more  than  an  audit — by  some  dis- 
interested party  who  was  an  expert  in  the  different  lines,  and  whose  name  should 
be  filed  at  Washington,  with  a  bond,  let  us  say,  and  who  should  do  other  business 
besides  that. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  this  i>olitical  flavor  yon  object  to  now  attaches  to  governmental 
inspection  of  national  banks?- A.  No;  but  the  case  is  different.  In  the  first  place 
the  banks  are  not  examined  to  the  extent  that  we  are  speaking  of  with  respect  to 
the  railroads.  There  is  a  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  that 
the  banks  are  really  examined  by  the  examiner.  It  is  not  so.  It  is  not  his  busi- 
ness to  detect  thieves.  Of  course  if  he  can  find  them  out  incidentally,  he  does 
it.    His  business  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  not  violated — to  protect  the  depositors. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  does  inspect  national  banks  to  the  end  that  he  may 
know  that  the  assets  that  they  claim  to  be  there  are  there?— A.  Certainly:  but 
those  assets  would  have  been,  say,  $60,000  more  if  somebody  had  not  robl>ed  the 
bank. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  inspection  of  accounts  of  railroads  by  the  Government 
to  the  extent  that  national  banks  are  inspected?— A.  I  think  not,  because  it  can 
just  88  well  be  done  in  another  way,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  trouble.  .The  Gov- 
ernment would  of  course  employ  the  be.st  people.  It  is  the  same  idea  as  the  stock 
exchange.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  movement  to  ask  the  stock  exchange  to 
examine  the  properties  that  are  listed  there,  but  it  is  not  the  stock  exchange's  buid- 
ness  to  pass  npon  the  solvency  of  corporations;  it  can  not  be  possible. 

Q.  Ton  say  it  could  be  done  in  another  way.  How  could  it  be  done?— A.  By 
having  persons,  specialists  in  their  line,  to  examine  those  railroads.  We  are  doing 
it  all  the  while,  and  no  sqspipion  attaches  to  our  examination. 
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Q.  Is  yoar  audit  company  engaged  to  inspect  the  acconnta  of  corporations  at 
regular  intervals? — A.  Certainly.  Sometimes  one  corporation  is  inspected  every 
month,  another  one  is  every  six  months,  another  one  every  four. 

Q.  And  does  the  certificate  of  yonr  company  have  a  recognized  financial  stand- 
ing in  Wall  street?— A.  It  is  incorporated  m  financial  underwritings  on  ttie  street 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars. 

9-  You  would  favor  this  private  auditing  of  accounts  of  those  corporations  by 
private  auditing  companies  like  yours  rather  that  by  the  Government?— A.  That 
would  be  the  idea,  hedged  about  by  anything  you  please,  of  course — by  penalty  in 
a  bond,  if  yoa  like,  or  whatever  penalty  that  be  required,  because  I  think  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  money  is,  after  all,  the  best  safeguard. 

O,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Cfommission  now  has  the  right  or  prerogative,  and 
I  think  exercises  it,  of  prescribing  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  rail- 
roads.— A.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  does  not  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts.  It  is 
a  very  good  idea,  and  has  done  excellent  service  to  the  community  by  bringing 
the  railroads  to  a  uniform  basis.    I  think  everybody  appreciates  it. 

Q,  Now,  in  the  absence  of  this  system  of  auditing  accounts  by  these  private 
audit  companies  such  as  yours,  would  the  inspection  and  auditing  of  these  ac- 
counts be  desirable,  particularly  if  it  were  confined  to  the  quasi  public  corpora- 
tions like  railroads?— A.  I  shoiUd  rather  prefer,  if  there  was  to  be  a  law  on  the 
subject,  that  a  report  of  some  corporation,  let  us  say  like  the  Audit  Company  of 
Kew  York,  should  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission .  for  exam- 
ple, certified— any  prescription  as  to  the  information,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to 
be  obtained  from  the  commission:  and  let  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  as  I 
say,  file  a  bond  or  anything  you  like  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  those  duties.  1  do  not  believe  in  increasing  the 
Qovemmental  machinery  unless  there  is  some  real  advantage  in  so  doin^;. 

Q.  If  this  system  of  auditing  accounts  by  private  audit  companies  like  yours 
should  become  general,  naturally  competition  would  grow  up,  would  it  not,  be- 
tween rival  audit  companies?— A.  Unquestionably. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  or  is  it  not  presumable,  that  if  the  accounts  of  railroads  were 
to  be  inspected  by  the  Ghovemment,  uniformity  in  the  accounts  would  prob- 
ably be  a  result  through  such  Qovemmental  inspection,  while  that  uniformity 
would  not  naturally  be  secured  from  the  auditing  oy  separate  and  different  audit 
companies? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  uniformity  of  the  present  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  be  adhered  to  by  everybody,  and  carried  through; 
in  other  words,  in  the  classification  of  accounts,  my  idea  is  that  the  Interstete 
Commerce  Commission  would  control. 

Q.  You  would  not  favor  the  enlargement  of  that  Bureau  to  the  point  of  inspect- 
ing?— A.  No;  I  would  not;  because  the  accounts  are  so  delicate  that  the  service 
requires  somebody  conversant  with  the  Street.  For  instance,  what  is  solvency? 
Who  is  going  to  answer  the  question? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Can  you  give  an  elample  showing  the  difficulty  of 
answering  that  question — a  hypothetical  case? — A.  I  have  in  mind  a  company  in 
the  West — manufacturing  comjiany— who,  let  us  say,  did  not  make  a  dollar,  but 
had  a  great  many  more  current  assets  than  liabilities.  Should  you  consider  that 
they  were  solvent  or  insolvent?  There  was  a  dispute  about  the  question,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  on  that  very  point.  There  is  no  question,  at  all  in  my  mind  that 
they  were  perfectly  solvent.  A  man  is  solvent  as  long  'as  he  can  pay  his  debts, 
whether  he  is  making  any  money  or  not.  I  only  instance  that  as  a  question  that 
came  up.  That  requires  persons  to  be  most  carefully  in  touch,  not  only  with  the 
business  to  know  what  it  really  is— not  the  commercial  situation  alone,  but  the 
Wall  Street  situation,  for,  after  all,  all  these  things  run  into  finance  sooner  or 
later. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger).  The  Qovemment  inspectors  of  national  banks  have  so 
far  been  able  to  satisfactorily  determine  whether  a  bank  is  solvent,  have  they 
not? — A.  It  is  an  easy  matter;  anybody  can  do  that.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  work 
is  not  hard,  but  the  theory  is  easy. 

Cj.  You  mean  to  say  the  bank's  assets  are  in  monev  and  they  do  not  have  to 
believeany  deception?— A.  Oh,  no.  We  have  examined  a  great  many  banks,  and 
our  examinations  go  very  far  beyond  what  any  bank  examiner's  does.  That  is  no 
reflection  on  the  examiners,  however,  for  they  are  not  hired  to  do  what  we  do. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  carry  the  legal  requirement  of  inspection — ^to  what  class 
of  corporations?- A.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  United  States  Government  should 
liiuit  itself,  until  the  question  is  put  in  another  shape,  to  the  corporations  yoa 
spoke  of — the  transportation  companies.  This  law  that  your  own  expert,  as  I 
see  according  to  the  public  reporr.  had  something  to  do  with,  required  that  the 
coriiorations  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  come  under  it  and  should  also  be 
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audited.  His  idea  was  pnblicihr.  The  idea  of  that  law  was  to  g^ive  the  corpora- 
tions a  chance  to  do  legitimately  what  they  would  have  to  go  to  New  Jersey  to 
do  now,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  t>ower  to  show  tfaeir  hands. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  laws  of  New  York  should  be  revised  so  that  one  corporation 
comd  hold  stock  in  another  corporation?— A.  The  opinion  here  is  that  the  laws  of 
New  York  should  be  revised  on  several  points;  that  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  prohibit  a  corporation  organized 
under  its  laws  from  holding  stock  in  another  corporation  organized  under  its 
laws? — A.  Yob.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  do  allow 
such  holdings.  Give  the  corporations  a  chance  to  do  anything,  if  yon  only  know 
what  they  are  doing.    That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  You  have  spoken  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's accounts.  Does  the  publicity  they  enforce,  and  the  uniformity,  apply  to 
any  other  branch  of  the  accounts  of  railroads  except  the  income  account?  That  is, 
is  it  quite  uniform  in  the  several  departments  of  railroad  finance? — A.  You  can  not 
get  the  detailed  information;  that  is  given  to  the  commission,  and  they  hold  it 
privately. 

Q.  But  do  they  secure,  as  far  as  you  know,  such  detailed  information  as  was 
contemplated  in  the  origin  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not 
really  know  about  that.  They  do  not  give  out  all  the  information — only  the  sub- 
stance of  it.    I  do  not  know  what  they  get. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  difference  between  an 
audit  and  an  examination. — A.  An  audit  is  an  examination  of  the  books  as 
they  stand.  That  is  a  very  important  thing.  It  must  be  done  by  special  expe- 
rienced experts,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  You  must  know 
what  they  have  been  doing.  But  there  is  still  a  further  thing  behind  the  audit- 
that  is,  whether  the  figures  represent  the  commercial  facts.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  expression  is  very  clear  to  yon,  bnt  what  I  mean  is  this:  Take  one 
instance.  It  is  not  customary  for  a  railroad  company  to  set  up  what  we  call  the 
depreciation  account,  but  it  is  customary  in  factories.  The  railroad  is  supposed 
to  renew  enongh  equipment  in  every  year  to  keep  itself  going  just  as  long  as  it 
needs  any  such  thing.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  is  the  best  course,  but  it  is  the 
custom.  Thatisall  wecan  sayaboutit  Now,therailroadcompany,if  it  should 
by  any  chance  wish  to  make  large  earnings,  can  simply  stop  repairing  cars,  and 
practically  that  information,  so  far  as  the  audit  is  concerned,  would  be  to  that 
extent  misleading.  Now,  nothing  but  the  examination  of  the  affairs  of  tLe 
company  outside  of  the  books  would  show  its  condition,  because  the  books  would 
be  correct.  The  most  dangerous  set  of  books  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  were  abso- 
lutely correct,  bnt  they  did  not  represent  the  facts.  There  are  practically  two 
subdivisions  in  this  matter:  One  is  the  books  themselves,  so  that  the  inforniation 
of  those  books  shall  be  correctly  recorded,  and  that  is  not  at  all  a  simple  matter; 
and  beyond  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  examination  of  the  attain,  so  that 
the  report  will  represent  the  facts  behind  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  the  bank  examiners  do  nothing  practically  in  the 
way  of  auditing? — A,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  really  think  the  public 
clamor  against  examiners  is  hard  on  them,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of 
work,  undoubtedly. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Early  in  the  testimony  you  said  that  as  a  consumer  of 
coal  you  had  no  objection  to  and,  as  I  remember,  practically  approved  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  anthracite  interests  that  is  now  going  on? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  necessity,  or  lack  of  necessity,  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  inspection  of  accounts  of  that  combination  if  it  should  be  formed?  Do  yon 
think  there  is  any  need  of  it?— A.  I  think  that  the  whole  railroad  situation  would 
be  made  better  by  such  an  examination.  I  really  think  if  there  is  anything  behind 
the  combination  they  want  to  conceal,  it  ought  to  be  known.  But  as  far  as 
I  am  familiar  with  their  affairs  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  they 
really  need  be  ashamed  of — nothing  except  some  little  instances  that  happened, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  consequence  they  ought  not  to  reveal. 
Therefore  I  agree  that  it  would  be  better  in  some  way  to  be  known  either  directly 
or  through  some  general  act  of  Congress,  which  should  give  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  have  these  companies  audited  b/  outside 
auditors,  who  should  file  bonds  with  them,  leaving  them  in  their  charge.  For 
example,  that  might  be  possible,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  coal  com- 
panies just  the  same  as  the  other  companies  to  do  that. 

O.  Now,  we  have  pending  in  the  industrial  world  at  the  present  time  the  organi- 
zanon  of  a  mammoth  steel  trust.  Do  yon  think  that  government  examinations  of 
the  accounts  of  a  corporation  of  that  magnitude  would  be  advisable? — A.  It  is  a 
gigantic  undertaking  to  examine  a  company  like  that.    It  is  not  hard  either  when 
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yon  think  about  it,  because  the  constitnent  comi>anies  are  to  be  kept  alive.  In 
that  case,  aa  I  understand  it,  it  becomes  a  question  of  examining  a  certain  nnmber 
of  constitnent  companies. 

Q.  We  frequently  hear  publicity  advocated  as  a  remedy  for  the  trust  evils.  Do 
yon  agree  with  others  in  advocating  publicity  as  a  remedy? — A.  As  a  general  fact, 
1  do.  Theqnestion  as  to  how  much  publicity  and  covering  what  points,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  that  might  be  discussed,  but  in  general,  I  think  that  the  publicity  of 
the  essential  facts  would  not  hurt. 

Q.  In  the  term  "essential  facts"  I  suppose  you  would  include  profits  made, 
would  you  not? — A.  I  would,  certainly. 

Q.  To  the  end  that,  if  the  profits  were  exorbitant  or  very  large,  if  that  term 
would  be  preferable,  competition  might  be  thereby  encouraged? — A.  Precisely  so, 
only  I  think  a  number  of  years  ought  to  be  covered.  Now.  it  may  sound  strangely 
to  yon,  but  it  is  a  fact  in  my  own  Knowledge  that  the  panic  of  lti93  did  not  affect 
manufacturers  in  this  country  until  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  and  the  worst 
years  our  manufacturers  ever  had  were  1896  and  189r,  and  not  lb94.  Rather 
strange  fact,  is  it  not? 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Panics  are  financial  and  they  only  reach 
business  afterwards.  It  takes  time  for  a  panic  in  Wal  1  street  to  reach  the  Western 
manufacturers.  Now,  then,  if  you  are  considering  the  enormous  profits  of  the 
steel  companies  for  the  year  1!)00  or  the  year  1899,  you  ought  in  fairness  to  take 
into  account  the  loss  of  I8ii6  and  1897  or  lack  of  profits,  whatever  it  may  be.  Now, 
.if  all  those  facts  can  be  set  in  a  group  and  if  the  companies  are  wrong  the  people 
can  find  out  the  fact.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  right  and  fair  as  a  rule  in  their 
methods,  and  I  believe  in  the  long  run  the  American  people  will  deal  justly  with 
them.    I  believe  in  the  fairness  of  the  American  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Qovernment  or  the  State  governments  should 
undertake  the  inspection  of  the  accounts  of  these  corporations? — A.  Not  directly. 
I  think  if  they  provide  for  inspection  it  would  be  all  they  should  do  just  now. 

Q.  But  you  do  think  they  should  provide  for  it? — A.  It  would  bo  fair  to  do  it  if 
they  could  have  changes  and  rely  on  them — for  example,  the  change  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Now,  the  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  well 
intended,  but  just  now  it  is  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  coal. 

Q.  Yon  refer  to  the  constitutional  provision  of  Pennsylvania  against  railroad 
companies  owning  coal  land? — A.  Yes;  but  at  the  present  time  we  are  making 
history  so  fast  that  we  have  gotten  away  beyond  that. 

Q.  Some  have  advocated  a  Federal  incorporation  law.  What  have  you  to  say 
on  that  point? — A.  I  think  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  straighten  out  the  States  on 
the  question  of  corporations.  - 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  incorporation  of  these  companies  should  be  done  under 
State  statutes  rather  than  Feder^  statutes? — A.  That  is  a  very  large  que-stion. 

Q.  Well,  we  are  getting  some  very  large  corporations,  you  know. — A.  Some  pei^ 
sons  have  really  advocated  Federal  corporations  simply  to  escape  State  laws  which 
are  unreasonably  severe.  They  do  not  advocate  Federal  laws  that  I  know  of  on 
any  other  ground  than  to  escape  some  of  the  arbitrary  laws  of  some  of  the  States 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  do  business. 

Q.  Might  not  uniformity  be  a  desirable  object? — A.  Yes.  It  is  a  question 
simply— a  constitutional  one— whether  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  our  Government  that  Federal  authority  should  step  in,  even  under  the  guise 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  charter  companies  inside  of  iudividnal  States.  I  do 
not  like  to  go  beyond  myself  in  thinking  about  the  question  of  home  rule  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  large  industrial  corporations,  as  a  rule,  are  organ- 
ized in  New  Jersey,  and  many  of  them  operate  nothing  in  New  Jersey  except  an 
office  in  an  8  by  10  room? — A,  Certainly;  but  they  have  to  do  business  indiflfetent 
States. 

Q.  Trne;  but  in  what  way  do  the  States  have  the  advantage  of  home  rale  while 
this  New  Jersey  scheme  is  operating  that  they  would  not  have  in  operating  under 
the  Federal  system? — A.  Well,  the  Federal  statute  raises  a  series  of  general  ques- 
tions, you  know,  which  do  not  apply  as  between  one  State  and  another.  But  I 
have  really  no  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  matter  that  was  mentioned  early  in  the  testimony  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  experiences  which  Wall  street  had  passed  through  with 
gome  of  these  industrial  corporations,  should  there  be  greater  regulation  as  to 
representations  that  are  made  in  the  prospectuses  put  out  when  these  companies 
are  organized?— A.  That  might  very  well  be  if  the  whole  corporation  law  is 
recast.    The  stock  ledger  and  varioua  things  ought  to  be  considered. 
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Q.  If  that  were  to  be  done,  what  would  yon  suggest  aa  some  desirable  features 
to  incorporate  in  that  law?— A.  You  know  the  English  law  Is  on  that  subject  that 
the  men  who  put  prospectuses  out  are  responsible  for  the  statements  financially. 
They  are  responsible  now  theoretically  nnder  our  law  for  any  statement  made; 
but  in  England  the  responsibility  is  specific  and  direct. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  making  it  more  specific,  as  does  the  English.law? — A.  Yes; 
on  the  ground  that  if,  as  I  say,  the  whole  corporation  question  ia  taken  up  in  that 
broad  and  liberal  spirit,  something  of  that  kind  might  do.  You  hear  a  great  deal 
of  talk  nowadays  about  making  directors  responsible.  It  is  impossible.  You 
know  if  we  did  that,  we  would  not  have  many  directors.  They  can  not  be 
responsible  for  what  might  happen  two  years  from  now,  so  that  would  be  a  fact 
to  be  very  carefully  guarded. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  under  the  present  line  of  prospectuses  that  are  issued  and  put 
out,  that  they  go  into  snfBcient  detail  as  to  the  powers,  authority,  and  duties  that 
are  imposed  upon  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  to  be  organized? — A.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  are  not  of  so  much  account  with  an  investor  as 
are  the  other  matt«rs.  Now,  we  are  slowly  minimizing  and  working  out  that 
problem  in  New  York  on  Wall  street  without  legislation.  In  other  words,  a  bank- 
ing house  that  should  continue  to  put  cmt  wrong  prospectus  would  not  continue 
in  business  very  long.  We  are  working  chat  out  so  it  is  not  really  as  necessary 
now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  because  we  are  simply  working  it  out  for  ourselves. 
I  think  that  the  bankers  would  welcome  a  reasonable  provision  in  that  respect. 

Q.  How  is  that  problem  being  worked  out— by  force  of  public  opinion  or  rules 
being  adopted  on  the  street? — A.  If  Smith,  Jones  &  Robinson  are  my  banking 
house,  and  they  bring  out  a  corporation  or  a  manufactory  and  issue  bonds,  and  I 
buy  the  bonds  of  that  concern  and  it  goes  to  pieces,  we  are  not  likely  to  buy  any 
more  bonds  firom  that  house. 

Q.  It  is  done  by  public  opinion?— A.  Bjr  public  opinion,  certainly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rules?- A,  They  are  :iuaged  by  their  success. 

Q.  Are  there  any  written- rules  laid  down  by  Wall  street? — A.  No;  excepting 
that  the  information  must  be  given.  The  difficulty  about  making  rules  is  that 
they  vary  in  each  case.  It  is  very  difficult  to  set  down  rules.  You  want  to  know 
essential  facts  in  each  case.  In  one  case  the  question  may  be  whether  the  plants 
are  worth  anything,  and  in  the  next  whether  the  patents  are  worth  anything,  and 
in  the  next  whether  the  company  has  any  hold  upon  the  raw  material.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  put  down  fixed  rules  for  such  a  thing.    It  depends  on  the  company  itself. 

Q.  I  was  wondering  whether  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  made  any  require- 
ments that  might  or  should  be  enacted  into  law. — A.  That  is  a  case  where  they 
are  goin^  on  without  law.  They  require  the  furnishing  of  a  specific  amount  of 
information  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Q.  Might  not  it  be  well  for  the  statutes  to  make  the  same  requirements? — A.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  in  Wall  street  would  ob.iect  to  a  reasonable  provision  on  that 
point.  They  say  that  law  is  a  crystallization  of  the  opinions  of  a  community. 
Wall  street  alrwwiy  has  an  opinion  on  that  subject,  eo  I  do  not  think  they  would 
object  to  the  crystallization  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  the  Stock  Exchange  re<]iuire  an  audit  of 
accounts  of  companies  represented  there?— A.  No;  but  it  requires  certificates  of 
an  audit  company  as  to  the  precise  information  furnished  at  the  time  of  listing, 
but  not  afterwards. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  it  every  year? — A.  That  is  a  question 
brought  up  every  year.  The  objection  is  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  anything 
but  a  body  formed  to  make  trading  easy.  It  is  not  a  body  to  fix  the  value  of  things. 
That  must  be  done  by  the  members  who  trade  there. 

Q.  (BvMr.  Kennkdy.)  Is  it  all  legitimate  trading  that  is  done  there?— A.  That 
is  a  hard  question.    May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  legitimate? 

Q.  Actual  buying  of  stock. — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  moment  they  catch  a  man  bucket- 
ing he  is  turned  right  out.  Oh, yes;  they  are  most  rigid  about  that;  theyarethem- 
seives  most  rigid  chasers  down  of  bucket  shops.  Of  course,  you  understand  what 
I  mean  by  bucket  shops— places  where  there  is  no  buying  and  selling.  If  you 
lose  so  much  money  you  might  just  as  well  bet  on  a  card  table.  They  turn  right 
ont  those  who  do  that. 

Q.  It  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  stock  that  is  the  representative  of  the  actual 
material  thing? — A.  Oh,  yes:  no  doubt;  they  are  very  careful  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  railroad  combina- 
tion which  controls  the  Pacific  Railroads? — A.  Only  what  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  Does  it  control  all  lines  to  the  Pacific  coast?— A.  No,  not  at  all;  the  Atchison, 
Northern  Padfiic,  and  Great  Northern  are  all  separate. 
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Q.  Sap^oae  this  combination  goes  on  indefinitely;  will  that  lead  to  monopoly,  as 
you  mentioned,  in  the  anthracite  coal  business? — A.  It  mi^ht  very  well  do  so.  I 
anticipate  this  movement  of  consolidation  of  railroads  will  continue.  I  do  not 
tilink  we  have  at  all  seen  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  result  on  the  public,  the  shipping  and  traveling  public, 
the  people  who  live  along  those  lines? — A.  1  think  it  is  in  the  direction  of  progress. 
1  think  before  we  get  any  reduction  of  freight  rates  we  must  have  economies 
which  will  enable  those  reductions  to  be  made  without  Impairing  the  earning 
power  of  capital.  That  is  what  we  are  all  striving  for.  I  do  not  myself  have  any 
fear  of  the  future  about  that.  In  fact,  the  next  generation  can  deal  with  it  if  it 
is  necessary;  at  present  I  have  no  fear.  I  think  anything  that  would  enable  the 
New  York  Central  to  do  business  more  cheaply  will  benefit  Utica,  for  example, 
that  can  not  get  out  any  other  way. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  the  combination  has  gone,  do  you  find  in  your  experience  that 
this  combination  tends  to  reduce  prices  to  t.he  consumer,  or  does  it  tend,  as  was 
suggested  here  by  you  a  few  minutes  ago,  to-pay  more  dividends  on  more  classes 
of  stock? — A.  Well,  the  reason  for  these  combinations  is  selfish.  It  is  the  hope  of 
profit  that  makes  the  world  go  round,  and  if  these  people  did  not  think  they  were 
going  to  make  some  sort  of  profit  on  them  they  never  would  go  into  combinations, 
even  though  the  result  might  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  in  the  long  run.  Now, 
the  first  effect  of  a  combination  of  railroads  might  be  to  steady  the  tariffs.  Yon 
understand  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rate  cutting  going  on.  They  quote  15  cents  a 
hundred  where  really  they  get  10  cents  of  a  large  shipper.  The  effect  of  a  combi- 
nation of  large  companies  would  first  of  all  be  to  steady  and  make  uniform  rates 
which  would  prevent  the  uneven  and  rapid  fall  in  freight  rates  which  has  been 
going  on  in  tne  last  twenty  years.  It  can  not  prevent  a  gradual  fall  of  rates, 
because  circumstances  are  such  that  commerce  in  this  country  is  out  for  low  rates, 
for  example,  on  exports.  Now,  there  is  a  tremendous  field  which  this  country  will 
have  to  mure  or  less  occupy  in  the  future.  To  do  so  they  will  have  to  have  low 
rates. 

(At  10.45  a.  m. ,  February  21, 1901,  Mr.  Oreene  was  recalled  as  a  witness  and  tes- 
tified as  follows:) 

The  WITNE.SS.  Before  answering  any  question  that  the  commission  may  like  to 
put  to  me.  I  would  like  to  state  that  by  some  mischance  I  have  been  radically 
misquoted  in  the  papers,  and  as  the  matter  does  me  considerable  injustice,  and  is 
in  some  cases  directly  opposite  to  what  my  sentiments  are,  I  would  like  to  put 
before  the  commission  some  corrections  of  some  of  the  misstatements. 

(The  witness  here  submitted  corrections  of  newspaper  accounts.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  the  only  statement  you  have  to  make?— A.  That 
is^l. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  8  or  10  other  questions  on  transportation  before  you  go  on 
to  the  subject  of  industrial  combination.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
why,  generallv  speaking,  railroads  give  lower  rates  for  exports  than  for  domestic 
shipments? — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  commission  to  go  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  exported  merchandise  to  home  merchandise 
except  to  say  that  exports  have  a  very  important  relation  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Where,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  production  is  at  the  moment  or  may 
be  at  any  time  in  excess  of  home  consumption,  those  exports  must  be  sold  abroad 
or  the  men  must  be  discharged,  for  e.xample.  and  the  community  lose  the  benefit 
of  that  production  and  the  railroads  the  carriage  of  that  freight.  Therefore,  it  is 
considered  legitimate  to  sell  those  goods  at  a  lower  price  abr^td  than  in  the  home 
market,  within  reasonable  limits,  or  for  the  railroads  to  carry  them  at  alesaprice. 
That  is  not  a  new  idea,  because  a  company  that  manufactures  in  New  York,  if  it 
has  a  surplus  of  goods  on  hand,  will  sell  them  at  a  less  price  in  Chicago  thau  in 
New  York.  It  is  not  confined  to  different  countries,  by  any  means.  It  is  a  con- 
dition of  things  that  prevails  at  times  in  every  city  of  the  United  States,  and,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  does  no  practical  harm  because  it  continues  for  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  an  evil,  but  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be  corrected  by  legislation; 
it  corrects  itself.  I  am  only  speaking  now  of  the  importance,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  the  question  of  exports.  I  may  add  also,  if  it  is  in  line  with  your  question, 
that  the  question  of  the  cheapness  of  production  of  these  exports  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  carriage  is  a  most  important  element  in  what,  so  far  as  one  can  see.  is  the 
coming  circumstance  of  business  in  the  United  States.  W^e  have  before  us  a  pos- 
sibility of  manufacture  and  of  trade  which  is  so  great  that  one  almost  hesitates 
to  consider  it  possible,  particularly  with  reference  to  foreign  trade. 

Q.  Is  this  practice  of  American  railroads  with  respect  to  exports  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  export  duty  of  foreign  governments,  on  sugar  for  instance,  and 
other  products;  export  bounty,  I  mean?— A.  I  suppose  that  is  bound  up  in  the 
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whole  general  qneetion  of  protection,  which  I  would  rather  not  diacass.  It  is  too 
biff  a  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  you  familiar  with  the  import  rates  in  here? — A. 
I  have  not  been  for  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  That  is,  rates  by  which  goods  are  shipped  from  England  into  interior  points 
of  this  country  for  perhaps  even  lees  than  the  prevailing  rate  from  New  York  Cily 
to  those  interior  points? — A.  That  is  a  most  difScuIt  question  and  there  is  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  it  ethically.  The  railroads  consider 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  freight,  let  us  say,  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  by 
way  of  New  York,  at  a  rate  that  will  enable  them  to  get  the  business  away  from 
the  road  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  by  way  of  M  ontreal.  In  order  to  do  that  they 
take  it  at  a  less  rate  than  is  made  from,  say,  Warsaw  to  Chicago.  As  a  practical 
question  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  always  to  reduce  the  domestic  rate  toward 
that  foreign  rate. 

Q.  The  duty  of  the  railroad  to  the  shippers  plainly  demands  that  they  shall  give 
the  same  rate  to  all,  does  it  not;  that  there  should  be  no  variation? — A.  Under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  qneetion  is,  of  course,  whether  the  circumstances 
are  the  same. 

Q.  When  the  rate  is  less  than  it  would  be  it  shipped  directly  from  New  York, 
there  is  a  discrimination  that  is  hardly  just.— A.-  Not  exactly;  not  in  the  sense  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law.  There  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  is  not  con- 
sidered. The  Lake  Shore  road  will  take  a  less  proportion  of  the  rate  from  Chicago 
than  it  will  from  Rochester,  let  us  say,  or  some  place  of  that  sort.  That  is  not 
considered  n  discrimination.  It  is  the  total  of  the  rates  that  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  tal;es  notice  of.  If  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  is  less  than  the 
rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  it  is  a  question.  The  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
domestic  rate  toward  the  foreign  rate.    It  is  a  difficult  ethical  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  line  with  my  former  question,  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  whether  the  railroads  in  making  these  cheaper  export  rates  are  a  great  instru- 
mentality in  keeping  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  this  country?— A.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  This  possibility  of  great  trade  expansion  that  is  before  the 
United  States  would  be  greatly  helped  or  greatly  hindered,  I  will  say  greatly 
helped,  by  the  fact  that  tliese  large  industrial  combinations  will  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce goods  more  cheaply  and  that  the  large  railroads  will  be  able  to  carry  that 
freight  more  cheaply. 

Q,  Will  not  the  railroads  themselves  thus  enable  the  manufacturers  to  under- 
sell European  manufacturers  in  their  own  market?  Are  they  not  at  the  same  time 
promoting  foreign  immigration  to  this  country?— A.  I  should  say  so:  yes.  1  think 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  the  direct  reason  for  immigration.  In  fact, 
immigration  statistics  prove  it.  There  was  a  great  falling  off  under  the  panic  of 
1893.  when  business  was  poor. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  when  the  commnnity-of-interest  plan  in  rail- 
roads shall  be  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  it  will  eliminate  the  expensive 
ticket  oflBces  on  Broadway  and  whether  it  will  effect  other  economies?— A.  No 
doubt  something  of  that  kind  would  be  the  result.  How  far  that  result  would  take 
effect  from  community  of  interest  i.><  just  a  mere  matter  of  guesswork.  But  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  community  of  interest  itself  should  give  way  in  its 
turn  to  an  absolute  combination  of  the  different  roads,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
changes  in  the  employment  of  various  railroad  officers  of  the  different  grades 
would  be  very  serious.  The  industrial  combination  has  already  decreased  the 
number  of  traveling  salesmen,  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  same  effect,  if  it  should 
ever  come  to  that,  would  be  the  result  in  any  railroad  combination  also.  1  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  fact  that  while  in  the  iadustrial  world 
we  have  had  actual  comt>ination  in  regard  to  absolute  ownership  of  plants,  that 
absolute  ownership  has  only  e.x  tended  in  a  small  way  as  yet  in  the  railroad  world; 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short 
haul?  That  was  not  discussed  yesterday,  I  believe. — A.  Oh.  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  railroad  men  acknowledge,  as  a  general  thing,  the  .iustice  of  that  principle.  It 
is  only  the  applicability  of  it  in  certain  cases  that  is  at  times  discus.sed,  I  think 
the  general  prmciple  is  acknowledged  to  be  correct. 

Q.  I  shotild  like  to  bring  up  the  question  of  classification,  and  ask  you  if  commu- 
nity of  interest  would  tend  to  bring  about  uniform  cla-ssitication,  and  whether  that 
is  desirable  or  not? — A.  I  should  say  the  tendency  would  be  that  way,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  the  situation  is  so  different.  For  example,  in  the  South  it  is  theoretically 
all  right,  but  practically  a  very  complicated  matter,  indeed.  In  makin<r  theclassi- 
fication  the  diiiiculty  of  the  situation  is  that  w^  sometimes  forget  that  classifica- 
tion is  only  another  method  of  fixing  rates.  If  sugar,  for  example,  is  carried  for 
10  cents  and  you  put  cotton  in  the  same  class  as  sugar,  it  must  De  carried  for  10 
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cents.  Cotton  goods  may  be,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  carried  for  one  rate 
from  New  York  and  for  another  from  Atlanta.  There  is  the  difficulty  in  the 
classification. 

Q.  The  tendency  48  toward  uniformity,  is  it  not? — A.  The  tendency  is,  as  the 
country  settles  down,  toward  a  regular  basis  throughout  the  whole  country;  but 
as  long  as  there  is  a  diversity  of  circumstances  there  is  difficulty. 

(j.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  ii'  the  very  larf^ely  increased  earnings  of  railroads 
which  we  hear  about  from  time  to  time  are  the  result  altogether  of  good  times,  or 
have  the  better  methods  in  the  management  of  railroads  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  change? — A.  If  we  compare  the  earnings  and  other  statistics  of  railroads  with 
the  statistics  of  the  same  companies  before  189;i,  let  us  say,  for  example,  there  is 
an  enormous  difference.  The  railroads  know  how  to  run  their  business  very 
much  better.  They  have  learned  a  lesson.  My  father  used  to  say  that  the  man 
who  did  not  learn  by  experience  was  a  dull  scholar;  and  the  railroads  have  been 
compelled  to  learn  how  to  increase  train  loads  in  a  way  that  10  years  ago  was 
thought  impossible.     So  that  undoubtedly  the  two  elements  enter  into  the  present 

Erosperity  of  the  railroads.  One  is  that  the  country  is  prosperous  and  freight  is 
eing  shipped;  the  other  is  that  they  know  more  about  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  do  you  sa^  of  the  low-bond  rates  as  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  the  railroads?— A.  The  qnestaon  before  was  on  the  earnings  from 
operation — the  question  of  what  remams  for  the  shareholders.  Now.  of  course, 
that  share  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  can  borrow  money  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  because  what  is  saved  in  interest  is  added  to  the  surplus  over 
fixed  charges,  which  goes  to  the  shareholders. 

Q.  What  would  yon  say  was  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  bonded  debts  of  railroads 
now  as  compared  with  1)390? — A.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  make  a  fair  compHri- 
son,  but  it  is  certainly  not  more  than  two- thirds.  It  is  practically  a  7-per-cent 
basis  as  compared  with  a  4,  let  us  say.  You  can  ascertain  that  for  yourselves. 
The  old  bonds,  for  example,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad 
bear  7  per  cent.  The  bonds  of  the  New  York  Central  system  bear  something 
over  7  per  cent.    They  can  be  refunded  now  at  Mi  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Y'ou  stated  yesterday,  did  you  not,  that  some  degree  of 
earnings  should  be  f  lie  basis  of  capitalization? — A.  Yes.  1  would  like  to  put  that 
thus:  That  it  is  taken  to  be  the  basis  of  capitalization. 

Q.  And  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  working  basis?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  does  a  decrease  of  operating  expenaes,  with  the 
same  gross  volume  of  business,  justify  a  corresponding  increase  in  capitalizatiou? — 
A.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  on  that  general  subject  which  may  be  at  variance, 
however,  with  that  of  the  community.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better  for  a  road 
to  pay  high  dividends  than  it  is  for  it  to  water  its  stock. 

Q.  "Will  you  state  your  reason?— A.  I  do  not  mean  "water  its  stock,"  but 
increase  its  capitalization,  because  in  Wall  street  it  is  considered  legitimate  to 
make  the  two  correspond.  The  sentiment  of  the  community  is  against  high  divi- 
dends. Therefore,  in  order  to  cover  that,  the  people  who  manage  these  affairs 
have  thought  that  they  are  compelled  to  increase  the  capitalization  so  as  to  make 
the  rate  of  dividends  about  the  same  as  before.  But  as  a  matter  of  public  interest, 
however,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  increase  the  dividends,  becanw  then  they 
could  fall  back.  If  you  increase  the  capitalization  and  pay  4  per  c  nt  and  then 
fall  back,  then  there  is  trouble. 

V.  A  road  has  a  certain  volume  of  business;  it  preserves  that  stame  volume  of 
business,  we  will  say,  at  the  same  rate,  but  is  able  by  economy  of  operation  to 
reduce  very  largely  its  expenses,  consequently  the  net  returns  become  larger. 
Would  it  seem  to  you  that  that  increase  of  net  return  would  justify  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  capitalization ,  or  is  a  portion  of  that  increase  of  net  return  the  just 
portion  of  the  public,  which  they  should  receive  through  a  reduction  of  the  rates? — 
A.  It  is  not  a  question  of  abstract  reasoning;  it  is  a  question  of  fact.  The  first 
result  of  an  increase  of  that  description  is  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  company 
are  larger,  and  if  th(>y  can  increase  their  dividends  for  the  time  being  it  is  better 
to  do  so.  because  the  inevitable  tendency  of  thingfs  is  to  share  that  increase  with 
the  public. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  insure  that  sharing  of  economics  with  the  public  unless 
there  be  some  governmental  jurisdiction? — A.  That  again  is  a  very  large  question. 
My  private  opinion  is  that  the  public  will  share  in  the  benefit  of  that  in  the  long 
run. 

Q.  Would  the  possible  combination  of  a  great  number  of  competing  lines  possi- 
bly change  that  situation? — A.  Maybe.  Let  us  suppose  there  is  a  combination  of 
different  railroads,  so  that  the  expenses  of  these  roads  are  reduced.  Not  merely 
a  community  of  interest;  but  let  us  suppose- a  preposterous  thing— the  New  York 
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Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
all  combine  in  a  big  combination.  Let  ns  snppose  the  aggregate  earnings  of  these 
companies  are  increased  one-third  on  the  total  volume  of  business.  Let  us  snp- 
pose this  surest  steel  combination  goes  through,  and  they  turn  around  and  produce 
{roods  very  cheaply  and  send  them  abroad.  What  is  the  result?  The  result  is 
that  they  begin  to  send  the  goods  abroad  in  great  quantities  and  ask  the  railroads 
to  ship  them  and  they  take  them.  The  local  industry  will  say,  Yon  are  giving  the 
exporters  great  advantages.  Why  can't  you  give  them  to  us?  First  they  will  say 
no,  and  then  will  say  yes.  The  result  is  the  gradual  falling  in  the  rates  toward 
the  level  fixed  by  the  cheapest  of  all.  If  that  waa  not  the  result  all  history  would 
be  against  ns.     I  give  you  that  as  a  case. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  yon  mean  that  the  growth  of  great  industrial  combina- 
tions, coexistent  with  the  growth  of  great  railroad  combinations,  is  going  to  stand 
as  a  safeguard  against  each  other? — A.  In  the  long  ran;  not  immediately.  The 
managers  of  these  enterprises  are  business  men.  They  are  after  profits,  just  the 
same  as  anybody  else  is.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  these 
things  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  effect  will  industrial  combinations  having  the 
power  to  prevent  overproduction  and  the  railroads  aiding  in  the  exportation  of 
our  surplus  product  have,  if  intelligently  and  properly  used,  in  averting  bard 
times? — A.  A  very  great  influence.  It  probably  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  commission  that  one  reason  why  we  have  hard  times  in  the  United  States  is 
because  the  energy  of  the  American  people  carries  them  at  times  beyond  the  line 
of  prudence.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  a  phlegmatic  and  stagnant  sort  of  peo- 
ple, we  would  not  have  such  panics.  Now,  any  power  or  any  force  which  can 
hold  back  the  American  people  and  keep  their  energy  within  bounds  will  have  a 
very  strong  tendency  to  prevent  panics— at  least  to  the  extent  that  we  have  seen 
them  heretofore.  My  own  idea  is  we  will  not  again  see  a  panic  of  the  intensity  of 
the  panic  of  1893  for  that  very  great  reason,  because  of  the  evolution  and  because 
of  our  greater  knowledge  of  what  produces  these  panics.  So  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  so  progressive  there  will  always  be  good  and  bad  times.  We  all 
have  the  faults  of  our  virtues,  you  know. 

(j.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  penalty  that  is  now  imposed  ni>on  the 
railroads  for  giving  rebates— the  railroad  officials— and  would  yon  suggest  any 
change  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  that  respect?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  just  at  the  moment.  The  railroad  people 
who  are  to  appear  before  you  can  give  you  a  better  idea  from  their  experience, 
perhaps,  and  better  suggestions  than  I  can. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  you  think  good  results  would  come  from  changing 
the  penalty  from  the  officials  of  the  railroad  to  the  corporation  itself? — A.  The  rail- 
road men  with  whom  I  have  talked  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  that. 
Generally  speaking,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  penalty  upon  the  corporation;  but  I  think 
that  these  combinations,  with  the  help  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
possibly,  in  some  way  will  reduce  that  evil  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rebate  qoe»- 
tion  will  not  be  a  burning  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  trne  that  the  principal  reorganizations  of  railroads 
seem  to  come  in  periods— together?— A.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  dependent  on  the 
fiuctnations  in  business  the  same  as  any  other  business  concerns. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  general  relationship' between  such  a  peripd  of  reorganiza- 
tion— frequent  reorganization— and  the  depression  and  the  prosperity  of  business 
which  falls  in  with  this  largely? — A.  I  should  say  that  they  were  intimately  con- 
nected, and  that  the  same  reasons  that  would  bankrupt  a  number  of  concerns  in  a 
mannfactaring  business  would  make  hard  times  for  the  railroads  that  carry  their 
product 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  the  railroads  with  a  heavy  capitalization  seem  to  be  more  sub- 
ject to  reorganization  than  those  which  operate  on  a  narrower  basis? — A.  It  all 
de^nds  on  tne  volume  and  stability  of  business.  The  New  York  Central  ia  capi- 
talized almost  as  heavily  as  the  average  English  railroads,  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent it  from  being  very  secure.  But  a  smaller  road  with  one-third  the  capitaliza- 
tion might  be  dangerous.  It  all  depends  on  the  sitaation  of  the  company  and  the 
kind  ana  volume  of  the  business  it  carries. 

Q.  Have  the  principal  reorganizations  of  the  past  5  years,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Southern  Railroad,  the  Richmond  Terminal,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the 
Baltimore  end  Ohio,  etc. — have  they,  as  a  rule,  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  volume 
of  the  common  stock  or  preferred  stock  or  bonds?— A.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  1  should 
say,  resulted  in  cutting  down  the  bonded  indebtedness  beyond  a  doubt;  but  in 
quite  a  number  of  cases  they  have  resulted  in  an  Increase  in  the  stock  in  the  sense 
of  preferred  shares  being  put  ahead  of  common  stock  as  a  sort  of  semiobligation 
ot  the  company.  ^  . 
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Q.  In  other  words,  the  total  volnme  of  stock  plus  bonds  has  not  been  cut  down, 
as  a  rule,  by  such  reorKanizations? — A.  Probably  not. 

Q.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  does  that  seem  desirable  or  is  it  merely  a 
necessary  result  of  the  circumstances? — A.  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  circum- 
stances, not  an  evil,  for  the  reason  that  the  bondholders  are  creditors  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  stockholders  are  partners.  So  that,  from  the  point  of  view  from 
which  yon  are  speaking,  I  should  say  the  duplication  of  stock  is  not  bo  serious  a 
question  as  would  be  the  duplication  of  bonds. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say,  then,  that  the  possibility  of  issuing  new  bonds  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  is  the  principal  advantage  that  follows  from  such  reor^ni- 
zation? — A.  And  the  exchange  of  your  bonds  into  preferred  stock,  which,  while  it 
has  no  legal  claim  upon  the  earnings,  has  a  moral  or  etliical  claim  on  the  pros- 
perity of  that  company,  it  such  prosperity  should  come  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  large. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  good  many  of  the  reorganizations,  or  rather  of  the 
fina  ncial  difficulties  which  ha  ve  made  reorganization  necessary ,  h  a ve  been  the  result 
of  rather  excessive  issues  of  securities?— A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  then,  anomalous  that  the  remedy  applied  for  the  evil  of  excessive 
capitalization  should  be  a  still  further  increase  of  such  issues? — ^A.  No;  because 
the  safety  is  in  the  change  in  the  kind  of  obligation. 

Q.  It  is  not  an  evil,  then,  in  your  judgment,  to  any  degree?— A.  I  did  not  say  to 
any  degree. 

9-  The  volume  is  not  as  important  as  the  character  of  the  securities? — A.  No. 
It  is  important  that  the  stock  should  be  fairly  representative  of  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  company,  bat  that  is  not  as  important  as  that  the  bonds  or  loans  of  the 
company  should  be  within  a  reasonable  limit,  because  that  means  bankruptcy. 

Q.  By  whom  is  reorganization  of  theseproperties  usually  undertaken;  by  self- 
constituted  or  by  official  committees?  Will  yon  e.xplain? — A.  The  usual  way  is 
for  the  large  bondholders  who  are  affected  to  get  together  and  decide  who  they 
will  get  in.  It  looks  on  the  face  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  self-constituted  committee,  but 
if  you  will  examine  into  it  you  will  find  it  is  largely  the  result  of  efforts  of  people 
who  either  own  the  securities  in  question  or  who  control  them,  as  you  savin  Wall 
street.  Perhaps  it  is  somebody  who  is  known  as  a  competent  man,  and  has  the 
confidence  of  someone  else,  and  can  get  the  securities  from  that  somebody  else. 
They  very  of  ten  act  in  connection  with  a  friendly  receiver.  I  mean  fi-iendlyin 
the  sense  of  not  an  enemy  to  the  interests  of  all  concerned.  They  get  together  and 
state  the  situation.  They  find  out  what  the  road  can  do;  where,  by  casting  off 
certain  branch  lines  or  talving  on  others,  they  can  in  the  long  run  increase  the 
earning  capacity  in  case  of  a  return  to  good  times,  and  where  they  can  get  the 
money.  That  is  a  very  important  question.  All  these  things  are  taken  together. 
It  is  a  very  onerous  task,  indeed.  They  have  to  decide  on  what  bonds  should  be 
scaled  down  and  what  bonds  should  be  exdianged  for  preferred  stock  in  equitable 
proportion. 

Q.  Is  reorganization  always  undertaken  in  that  spirit,  or  is  it  possible  for  a  bare 
majority  of  the  favored  security  holders  to  so  administer  affairs  through  a  reor- 
ganization committee  that  the  minority  stockholders  cau  be  injured  thereby? — A. 
Ftactically,  no.  Thestockholdersare  very  rarely  in  question.  It  is  the  creditors, 
and  there  is  always  a  large  proportion  of  the  minority  who  are  willing  to  carry  the 
case  to  the  courts.  A  reorganization  is  not  a  foreclosure  in  the  sense  that  a  fore- 
closure on  my  house  is  such.  It  depends  on  the  practical  good  will  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  persons  concerned.  It  is  a  practical  matter;  there  is  very  little  opportunity 
to  do  gross  injustice. 

Q.  You  suggested  in  your  testimony  yesterday,  didn't  you,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  courts  to  extend  the  protection  thrown  around  the  minority  stockhold- 
ers?— A.  I  think  there  is  such  a  tendency. 

Q.  Would  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  law  of  corporations  which  would  seek 
to  do  that,  not  by  recourse  to  the  courts  but  more  directly  by  statute? — A.  I  should 
say  not.  The  prominent  corporation  lawyers  are  somewhat  alarmed  about  this 
tendency  that  I  speak  of.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  case  is  that  of  the  Monon  Rail- 
road, where  the  reorganization  of  that  property  was  almost  upset  by  the  courts 
on  the  ground  that  a  combination  of  bondholders  and  shareholders  before  the  fore- 
closure was  a  wrong  to  the  general  creditors  of  the  company.  Now,  the  theory 
upon  which  American  transportation  interests  are  conducted  is  that,  upon  the 
whole,  justice  in  the  long  run  is  secured  by  having  the  majority  rule.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  conduct  affairs.  These  corporation  lawyers  are  all  disturbed  at 
this  tendency.  Therefore  I  should  sa^  the  tendency  itself  is  enough  without 
helping  it— without  any  further  legislation. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  concerning  the  effect  of  man^  of  these  reorganizations  upon 
theconununity?- A.  That  is  a  very  important  question.   Therailroadentersintooor 
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bnainees  life  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that  anything  that  woald  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  railroad  to  do  bnsiness  well  and  cheaply  wonld  be  aloss  to  the  com- 
manity*a8  a  whole.  Therefore  the  conrts  have  always,  in  my  jndgment,  wisely 
determined  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  preserve  the  public  service  of  the 
railroads,  which  would  be  lost  if  a  system  is  made  up  of  hal  C  a  dozen  roads  with 
tA\  kinds  of  different  obligations.  If  each  little  road  should  carry  its  own  little 
train  of  cars,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  service  of  the  roads  as  a  whole  would 
be  seriously  impaired.  Courts  endeavor  to  keep  all  these  together  practically 
until  the  different  interests  have  a  chance  to  figure  out  a  compromise. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  of  the  most  important  reorganizations  large  num- 
bers of  systems  have  been  cut  off?  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  San  Francisco 
branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroad  and  its  relation  to  the 
main  line  of  that  road.  Or  a  better  example  would  be  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern.  Was  not  that  cut  off? — A.  No;  it 
was  taken  right  into  the  system  entirely.  It  was  a  separate  railroad;  now  it  is  to 
be  taken  into  the  system.  The  only  effect  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  deal  ia  to 
make  a  system  out  of  what  was  a  communitj'  of  interests. 

Q.  You  do  not  recall,  then,  any  example  of  a  reorganization  which  has  been 
effected  only  by  cutting  off  important  parts  of  the  system? — A.  They  do  not  cut 
off  important  parts.  Some  branches  are  feeders  and  some  are  suckers,  and  the 
object  of  a  reorganization  is  to  retain  all  the  feeders  and  cut  off  the  suckers. 

Q.  But  the  reorganization  committee  determines  which  is  a  feeder  and  which  is 
a  sucker?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  And  might  not  ownership  by  members  of  that  committee  in  the  several 
feeders  and  suckers,  as  individual  interests,  operate  sometimes  to  cause  injustice? — 
A.  Undoubtedly  the  ownership  is  a  factor.  If  a  very  powerful  house  should  own 
the  bonds  of  a  branch  road  or  control  them,  the  reorganization  committee  would 
think  twice  before  they  cut  that  road  off. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  diflSculty? — A.  I  do  not  think  so;  any 
more  than  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  save  a  comer 
grocery  from  bankruptcy  if  the  other  man  got  better  canned  peas  than  he  did. 

(^.  Have  the  courts  thrown  any  protection  around  the  minority  holders  of  secu- 
rities in  such  branch  lines? — A.  Oh,  certainly.  The  minority  holders,  if  they  wish 
to  come  before  the  courts,  have  a  perfectly  fair  way.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the 
courts  throughout  all  these  trying  times  of  receiverships,  and  through  this  new 
idea  of  friendly  receiverships  has  I  een  in  that  direction.  In  speaking  of  friendly 
receiverships,  I  refer  to  cases  where  the  managers  of  the  road  take  pains  to  see 
that  someone  is  put  in  as  receiver  who  is  not  inimical  to  their  interests.  Anyone 
can  see  that  that  practice,  which  has  grown  up  lately,  may  be  subject  to  great 
abuse.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  conrts  of  this  country  that  there  is  little  complaint 
of  practical  injustice  or  anything  of  that  sort  arising  from  these  circumstances. 
I  tnink  the  best  men  acknowledge  it  and  appreciate  this  fact. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  volume  of  securities,  through  the  incident  of  reorganizt^ 
tion,  to  be  largely  increased;  the  quotations  from  these  securities  in  the  market 
will  show  lower,  will  they  not,  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  volume? — A.  Yes;  but 
not  proportionately.  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  argument  in  favor  of  what  in  com- 
mon talk  we  mean  by  stock  watering  that  there  is. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  state  a  little  more  in  detail  respecting  that 
point? — A.  Suppose  a  company  is  paying  10  per  cent  on  its  stock.  That  stock  at 
.  par  of  $100  is  worth  1.50  in  the  market.  Now,  they  double  the  shares  paying  5 
per  cent;  those  stocks  may  sell  for  $90  apiece,  or,  let  us  say,  180  instead  of  loO. 
There  is,  therefore,  effected  by  doubling  of  that  stock  an  absolute  increa.se  in  the 
selling  value  of,  let  us  say,  20  or  2~)  points.  Now.  here  is  a  pretty  curious  state  of 
things,  which  is  that  the  public  have  got  their  mind  on  the  rate  of  interest. 

Q.  You  would  not,  then,  attribute  the  condition  so  much  to  any  financial  arith- 
metic as  you  wonld  to  human  nature? — A.  That  is  all.  It  is  psychological,  and 
being  psychological,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  way  of  curing  it.  I  might  call 
your  attention  to  that  very  same  thing  that  is  going  on  in  conservative  England. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  railroads? — A.  The  railroads,  I  mean. 

Q.  And  does  not  this  decrease  in  the  value  of  securitie:*,  even  though  it  be  not 
commensurate  with  the  increase  in  volume — does  that  not  invite  control  for  spec- 
ulative purposes?— A.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes.  I  consider  that  overcapitaliza- 
tion has  a  great  many  incident  evils,  and  if  there  is  any  possible  way  in  which 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  community  it  could  be  checked  I  think  it  wise  and  well 
to  have  that  sentiment,  but  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  done  by  legislation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  were  opposed  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads.  Would  yon  care  to  state  j'our  reasons  for  your 
opixwition  to  that  position? — A.  No,  1  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  under  any  con- 
sideration.   I  think  the  management  would  be  too  political  and  would  tend  to 
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stop  this  fall  of  rates  which  is  going  on  aH  aroond  os,  and  which  probably  will 
continue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  Tonr  connection  with  the  auditing  bosineas  has  made  yon 
familiar,  I  suppose,  with  the  methods  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  large  indns- 
trial  corporations,  as  with  the  railroads? — A.  Somewhat  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  particularly  with  reference  to  their  capitaliza- 
tion in  connection  with  what  has  been  said.  I  suppose  that  the  chief  reason,  per- 
haps, why  corporatioiis  are  considered  more  an  advantageous  form  of  business 
than  partnerships  is  because  the  liability  of  the  owners  is  limited  strictly?— A. 
That  IS  the  essence  of  it. 

Q.  Would  yon  say  it  should  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  corporation  organ- 
ization in  business  that  instead  of  the  nnlimited  liability  of  the  partners  there 
should  be  invariably  the  liability  by  some  fund  in  a  corporation  that  has  a  fixed 
and  ascertainable  value  always? — A.  I  think  perhaps  I  could  get  at  your  meaning 
better  if  you  would  state  it  in  the  form  of  an  illnstration.  Of  course  all  property 
is  subject  to  the  debts,  and  the  plant  and  what  we  call  tangible  assets  are  always 
subject  to  the  debts  of  the  corporation. 

<^.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  capitalization  shonld  be  snch  that  the  valae  of 
this  property  could  be  fixed  and  ascertained  practically  regularly  at  all  times? — A. 
I  think  as  a'matter  of  policy  that  it  would  be  well  if  corporation  accounts  were 
divided  into  actual  values  and  good  will.  I  have  in  a  number  of  cases  advocated 
it.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect  m  Wall  street,  because  incidentally  of  course  1  am 
a  believer  in  good  will  as  a  fair  asset  of  a  company  if  it  is  accurately  valued. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  good  will  should  appear  in  the  capital  at  all  unless 
that  good  will  has  been  paid  for? — A.  It  must  be  paid  for  if  the  company — if  you 
will  allow  me  to  repeat  an  illustration  I  made  yesterday  in  regard  to  a  mill.  I 
said  yesterday  that  business  men  think  that  they  ought  to  get  at  least  13  per 
cent  upon  their  capital;  that  if  they  only  get  5  or  6  per  cent  on  their  capital  they 
might  better  get  ont  of  business  and  loan  money  on  bonds  and  mortgages.  They 
consider  13  per  cent  as  the  minimum  return,  and  a  great  many  of  them  get  35. 
In  a  hazai'dous  business  25  per  cent  is  not  too  much.  Now,  if  a  mill  is  worth 
$100,000  and  the  owner  only  gets  $13,000  a  year  out  of  it,  if  he  should  sell  that  mill 
to  any  one  of  the  combinations,  how  would  that  property  be  represented  in  the 
capitalization  of  the  new  company?  The  usual  way,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
way,  is  to  issue  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,  on  which,  let  us  say,  6  per  cent  is  to  be  paid,  making  $6,000,  and  then  on 
this  common  stock  have  $100,000  to  represent  the  other  value  of  that  plant.  Then 
In  that  case  if  you  were  presenting  it  you  would  say:  Plant,  $100,000;  good  wUl, 
$100,000,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  $100,000,  common 
stock,  representing  the  good  will,  $100,000.  Then  there  would  be  a  perfectly  clear 
proposition. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  regularly  that  this 
distinction  be  made  clear  between  the  actual  and  the  tangible  assets?— A.  That  ia 
my  personal  opinion.  I  am  not  in  accord  with  some  people  in  Wall  street  on  that 
question. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  company,  by  virtue  of  careful  management  of  its  business, 
contrived  to  make  very  high  profits— we  will  say  25,  30,  or  40  per  cent — for  a  series 
of  years.  In  the  making  of  the  statements  in  any  way  there,  do  vou  think  yon 
could  distinguish  between  the  good  will,  or  profits 'made  on  good  will,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  those  based  on  tangible  assets? — A.  The  distinction  could  be 
made  if  the  people  were  willing  to  do  it. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  to  indicate  how  far  that  should  be  done  in  the  accounting? — 
A.  The  ea.'iiest  way  is  to  have  the  property  appraised.    Then  you  would  have 

Eroperty,  so  much;  accounts  receivable,  so  much;  cash,  so  much;  material  on 
and,  BO  much,  and  the  total  of  what  we  call  in  Wall  street  tangible  property, 
and  that  could  be  very  well  represented  by  one-half  in  bonds,  because  the  bonds 
ought  to  represent  the  plant  only;  one-half  in  preferred  stock,  which  would  rep- 
resent the  current  assets,  and  then  the  good  will  for  the  difference.  But  that, 
however.  I  ought  to  say  frankly,  is  an  academic  question.  I  mean  by  that  expres- 
sion that  Wall  street  is  not  yet  ready  to  take  it  cp. 

Q.  Sappose  it  becomes  a  practical  question  for  the  investor  frequently?— A.  It 
does,  indeed,  and  it  is  with  an  eye  to  the  investor  that  I  am  makine  this  sugges- 
tion; and,  as  I  said  yesterday,  if  the  public  bodies  would  keep  an  eye  on  the 
investor  a  little  more,  and  on  the  shipper  a  little  less,  they  would,  in  the  long  run, 
reach  the  consumer,  which  is  the  same,  for  the  reason  that  a  wicked  and  unscru- 
pulous man  could  squeeze  a  property  to  get  extraordinary  profits  for  the  time 
being  only,  which  he  knows  can  not  continue,  tliat  he  may  sell  his  interests  in 
that  property  to  some  Wall  street  investor  at  higher  than  actual  yalne.  That  is 
what  you  mean,  is  it  not? 
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Q.  In  making  np  the  annual  rexmrt,  then,  yon  do  not  think  that  any  very  high 
earnings  of  that  kind  ought  in  any  way  to  be  represented  by  an  increase  in  the 
capital  on  the  booVs,  by  increase  in  the  value  of  property  as  snch,  the  tangible 
assets,  at  all? — A.  That  is  my  general  opinion,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  coarse 
the  fact  that  people  always  think  they  are  being  swindled  if  a  corporation  pays 
more  than  (i  per  cent,  and  the  further  fact  that  an  incrt^ase  in  capitalization  does 
not  increase  the  selling  value,  are  too  powerful  usually  for  theory. 

Q.  Another  question:  In  the  capitalization  of  a  plant,  would  -yon  favor  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  promotion  in  any  way? — A.  The  cost  of  promotion  under  the  theory 
I  am  speaking  of  usually  comes  up  after  they  all  pet  through.  Ordinarily  these 
things  are  done  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  figure  out  all  these  questions  first,  and  we 
osTiallypat  them  in  one  account— cost  of  property.  Mark  the  words,  "cost  of 
property."  That  is  the  difference  practically  l)etween  the  known  assets  on  the 
oneeide  and  the  total  liabilities  on  tne  other.  It  is  called  "  the  dump  account.'' 
"Now,  after  that  is  on  the  books,  then  the  property  may  be  appraised,  and  that 
"  cost  of  property ''  may  be  divided  between  the  actual  property  and  the  good  will. 
That  disixjsee  of  that  question,  because  the  cost  of  promotion  would  go  to  good 
will. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  the  interest  of  investors  it  would  be  wise  regularly  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  company  to  distinguish  between  good  will,  as  you 
have  practically  defined  it,  and  the  cost  of  promotion? — A.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  the  custom? — A.  It  is  not  always  the  custom,  bat  some  com- 
panies do  it.  A  good  illustration  is  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company.  Their 
property  is  divided  there  clearly  between  appraised  value  and  good  will — clearly. 

Q.  And  is  the  item  of  cost  of  promotion  put  in  also  separately? — A.  It  most  be 
if  the  appraisal  is  made  properly. 

Q.  Included  in  the  other,  but  is  it  appraised  separately?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  yourself  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  that  stated  sepa- 
rately?— A.  I  did  not  mention  that.  I  meant  if  the  capitalization  is  properly  and 
fairly  accounted  for  on  the  one  side  then  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
plants  and  the  tangible  assets  can  go  into  good  will  altogether,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  expense  of  organization,  or  anything  else  it  may  be. 

Q.  This  good  will  that  comes  before  the  tangible  assets  is  very  frequently  esti- 
mated in  accordance  with  the  profits  that  have  been  made  from  the  business  for  a 
series  of  years  before  it  was  really  taken  over  and  put  in,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  and 
also  upon  the  probability  of  business  in  the  future. 

Q.  Now,  this  item  of  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  pay  of  the  promoter  himself, 
and  the  pay  of  the  underwriter,  and  so  on,  is  something  entirely  different  from 
that.  He  only  seems  to  recognize  earning  capacity,  and  you  are  really  capitaliz- 
ing earning  capacity? — A.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

Q.  When  it  como-s  to  the  reckoning  in  of  the  cost  of  promotion,  however,  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  capitalizing  earning  capacity,  does  it? — A.  (Generally;  and  as 
a  practical  matter  the  cost  of  promotion,  the  earning  capacity— that  is,  the  limit 
of  the  capitalization — is  first  fi.'  ed,  and  then  the  cost  of  promotion  is  taken  out  of 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  theory  does  jiot  always  work  that  way,  but  that  is 
what  they  try  to  do. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  industrial  combinations  could  you  give  the  commis- 
sion any  idea  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  capit;iIization  as  reckoned  out?  I  do  not 
8upxx>8e  there  is  any  regular  rule  to  offer  for  this  cost  of  promotion?— A.  There  is 
no  percentage  charge  about  it.  The  promoter  ^oes  around  and  gets  the  property 
for  whatever  price  he  can  fix  upon,  and  then  it  is  capitalized  at  whatever  the  Wall 
street  people  are  willing  to  take  it  for.  and  the  difference,  less  the  expense,  is  his 
profit.     That  is  all  that  could  be  said  about  it.  so  far  as  promotion  is  concerned. 

O.  In  reference  to  the  price  of  underwriters  in  that  same  connection: — A,  The 
underwriting  is  usually  considered  as  a  part  of  the  organization  expense,  and  it 
eventually  goes  into  good  will;  but  those  companies  that  are  conservative  make  a 
separate  statement  of  thiH  organization  e.vpense  and  write  them  off  by  degrees. 

Q.  In  the  promotion  of  these  newer  and  larger  corporations,  particularly  those 
that  are  combinations  of  others,  when  the  public  is  invited  to  invest  in  the  shares, 
would  you  favor  the  issue  of  prospectuses  in  every  case,  giving  in  reasonable  detail 
the  conditions  of  the  business? — A,  Theoretically,  yes.  Everybody  should  have 
the  information,  and,  according  to  the  English  laws,  they  have  that  over  there, 
and  perhaps  if  we  had  had  that  law  here  twenty  years  a^o  it  would  have  been  a 
great  help  to  ns  and  it  might  have  saved  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  butasitisnow 
we  have  worked  out  our  own  salvation  to  an  extent,  so  that  the  reputable  banking 
house  which  brings  out  a  combination  has  so  much  business  interest  in  it  that  it  is 
almost  a  better  safeguard  than  a  general  law  could  give,  because  the  banking  com- 
paoiee  must  descend  to  particulars,  and  the  diSiculty  of  the  case  ia  that  no  general 
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law  can  be  drawn  which  will  specify  what  information  is  necessary  in  each  one  of 
these  companies.  Sometimes  it  is  one  thing  and  sometimes  it  is  another,  so  that 
while  it  is  a  good  thing,  it  is  not  essential.  As  I  Ba,j,  we  have  worked  out  the 
matter  in  Wall  street,  so  it  is  not  as  necessary  now  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

(J.  You  still  think  it  would  be  desirable,  however?— A.  Yea;  there  could  he  no 
objection  to  it. 

Q.  Would  yon  put  it  stronger  than  that?  I  ask  if  yon  still  think  it  is  a  de6ii;able 
thing  rather  than  an  unobjectionable  thing? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  wonld  be  desirable. 
It  would  crystalize  a  custom. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  influence  of  the  banking  houses.  They  of  course  protect 
themselves  by  their  own  investigations.  Do  they  protect  in  the  same  manner 
people  like  tho  small  investor? — A.  Only  in  the  sense  in  the  way  they  protect  tbeir 
own  reputations.  While  they  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  future,  which  they 
naturally  do,  they  have  a  certain  reputation  interest  in  the  near  future,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  actually  live  up  to  it  by  trying  to  fulfill  tho  promises  that" 
uiey  make  to  the  investors  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  of  the  kind  you  just  have 
suggested,  if  it  were  enforced  in  this  country  or  in  this  State,  wonld  hamper  legiti- 
mate business  at  all? — A.  I  do  not.  It  wonld  not  hamper — a  reasonable  degree  of 
publicity. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  define  more  clearly  what  yon  mean  by  rea- 
sonable degree  of  publicity? — A.  The  difficulty  is  that  when  a  company  is  incor- 
porated the  shareholder  has  immediately  a  right  to  information  in  regard  to  his 
own  company.  At  the  same  time  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  that  com- 
pany; he  does  not  know  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  that  company;  that  must 
be  left  to  directors  and  officers.  Now.  if  all  shareholders  who  buy  to-day  and  sell 
to-morrow  should  have  knowledge  of  all  inside  information,  there  is  no  question 
at  all  that  it  would  be  serious  in  a  great  many  cases  to  competitors  of  those  com- 
panies, because  the  simple  change  of  the  form  of  a  business  from  a  partnership  to 
a  corporation  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  that  concern  is  in  business  exactly  the 
same  as  before,  and  the  same  reasons  for  not  giving  up  its  business  secrets  which 
existed  in  the  shape  of  a  partnership  apply  to  the  corporation.  The  circumstances 
of  the  business  are  not  changed  by  the  style  of  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  that  clear  right  of  the  shareholders.  Now,  what  compromise  can  be  made 
between  those  two?  That  is  the  main  question.  I  have  myself  once  or  twice  advo- 
cated that  such  a  concern  should  be  examined,  say,  by  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York,  and  that  the  results  of  thate.xamination  should  be  stated  without  details, 
as  perhaps  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Not  long  ago  a  company  in  New  York 
was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  business  principles  in  making  a 
certain  contract,  and  the  shareholders  demanded  that  the  whole  matter  should  be 
laid  bare  before  them.  The  company  said  that  to  do  that  would  be  very  serious  in 
their  business,  as  they  had  very  active  and  strong  competitors,  and  it  was  com- 
promised finally  by  an  appointment  of  a  small  committee  of  shareholders  who  were 
instructed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  give  their  findings,  but  no  details.  Now, 
that  is  the  same  principle  exactly.  That  is  a  practical  case  that  happened  here  in 
New  York  not  long  ago. 

<j.  The  finding  should  include  a  sufficient  Htatement  so  that  the  real  actual  con- 
dition of  the  business  shmildbe  understood,  should  it  not?— A.  Yes;  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  any  objection  to  that. 

Q.  Could  yon  perhaps  state  oSband  the  general  items  you  think  should  be 
included  in  such  balance  sheets?  Such  a  report,  I  mean,  as  conld  be  made  with 
safety.— A.  Cost  of  property,  including  or  not  including  good  will,  as  the  custom 
of  the  company  might  be;  tangible  assets,  either  in  one  lump  sum  or  subdivided; 
the  capitalization,  subdivided;  all  the  debts  of  the  company,  in  one  sum  or  sub- 
divided; surplus  of  the  comjiany  from  the  previous  years;  profits  of  the  company 
for  this  year,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other— that  is,  debit  and  credit,  yon  under- 
stand. I  ought  to  say  we  have  in  several  cases  done  that  same  thing.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company— 1  make  mention  of  this  because  it  is  a  matter  no  longer 
secret— is  issuing  a  report  with  our  certificate,  baseil  in  just  that  way,  and  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  also,  since  you  are  interested  (it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 

E articular  testimony,  but  it  is  right  in  the  line  of  the  commission,  I  think),  they 
ave  just  issued  mortgage  notes  to  the  extent  of  §5,001), OOli.  payable  in  10  years, 
and  they  guarantee  that  they  will  always  have  on  haud  certain  things,  and  so 
on,  which  are  intended  to  be  a  safeguard  to  the  investor,  and  they  have  appointed 
the  Audit  Company  of  New  York  to  ascertain  whether  these  stipulations  are  being 
carried  out,  agreeing  that  its  decision  shall  be  binding.  It  is  a  new  idea  in 
industrial  finance. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  giving  the  tangible  assets,  subdivided.  Can  yon,  perhaps,  men- 
tion the  different  items  that  yon  think  could  be  distinguished?  For  example, 
would  you,  in  giving  the  tangible  assets,  usually  give  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand, 
the  amount  of  material  on  hand,  for  example? — A.  I  purposely  said  either  in  lump 
sum  or  subdivided,  according  to  the  position  of  the  company.  There  are  times  in 
the  history  of  different  industrial  companies  when  to  state  the  amount  of  raw 
material  on  hand  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback.  I  have  in  mind  one  or  two 
companies  now  that  would  be  seriously  embarrassed.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  fairly  steady  industrial  companies,  which  have  no  objection  to  doing  that; 
therefore  I  say  it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  company — to  the  good  sense  of  the  com- 
pany.   Yon  can  not  even  theorize  about  these  things  in  exact  particulars. 

(j.  To  the  good  sense  of  the  auditors? — A.  Auditors,  or  good  sense  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Q.  Will  you  discuss  in  the  same  way,  briefly,  the  subdivision  of  debts? — A. 
There  is  the  same  thing  again.  A  company  at  one  time  may  borrow  very  large 
amounts  of  money  from  the  bank,  and  have  very  small  amounts  owing  for  material 
unpaid  for.  That  might  bo  a  very  important  point  for  i)eople  to  know.  They 
might  go  around  and  whisper  about  their  credit.  At  another  portion  of  the  year 
they  might  have  had  a  very  large  amount  of  debts  for  goods  purchased  and  unpaid 
for,  and  owe  a  very  small  amount  to  the  bank.  I  think  they  ongbt  to  be  allowed 
to  state  it  or  not  state  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  business.  It  does 
not  really  affect  the  investor. 

(4.  What  would  you  say  with  reference  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  of  the 
plant,  and  so  on,  appearing  in  accounts  regularly? — A.  1  think  it  ought  to  so 
appear.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  just  as  much  a  charge  on  the  business  as  amounts 
paid  for  labor.  It  is  in  effect  a  distribution  of  a  sum  of  money  which  inevitably 
will  have  to  be  paid  sometime  or  other — that  is,  for  the  renewal  of  jilant.  machin- 
ery, and  so  on. 

Q.  Under  the  laws  of  Germany  a  provision  of  this  kind  is  made:  That  out  of  the 
profits  there  shall  regularly  be  reserved  5  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  reserve  fund  until  that  reaches  10  per  cent  of  the  fixed  capital,  and 
thereafter  this  reserve  fund  is  to  be  regularly  kept.  Do  you  think  that  any  regu- 
lation of  that  kind  provided  by  law  would  be  good?  Is  there  any  advantage  in 
it? — A.  That  is  not  the  American  way.  The  Germans  build  things  theoretically. 
There  are  so  many  diverse  interests  and  so  many  corporations  doing  different 
things  in  the  United  States  that  a  rule  could  not  be  framed  that  would  be  applica- 
ble to  all  of  them.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation  is  to  determine  what  is  the  proper 
and  fair  amount  to  be  charged  off  for  depreciation. 

Q.  This  question  had  to  do,  not  with  the  charging  of  depreciation,  but  with  the 
accumulation  of  a  reserve  f  and. —A.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Now.  as  to  that  reserve 
fund,  of  course  that  could  be  set  aside— actually  set  aside— or  could  be  rein- 
vested in  the  plant.  Sometimes  one  thing  is  advisable  and  sometimes  another.  It 
would  be  rather  foolish  to  set  aside  that  reserve  fund  at  'i  per  cent  and  then  borrow 
money  to  do  something  with;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  circumstances  some- 
times— in  steamship  companies,  for  example,  where  a  new  steamship  is  staring  yon 
in  the  face — where  it  is  well  to  put  aside  the  actuiil  money. 

Q.  A  further  provision  nf  this  kind  has  been  snggested:  That  if  the  annual  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  that  half  the  company's  capital  will  be  lost,  there  shall  be  imme- 
diately called  a  special  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in  order  to  submit  the  condition 
of  the  business  to  them  as  a  whole  and  see  what  is  to  be  done;  and  a  still  further 
provision  suggested  is  that  if  at  any  time  it  appears  that  the  liabilities  exceed  the 
assets,  the  managing  board  itself  must  at  once  institute  bankruptcy  proceedings? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  American  people  would  like  that. 

Q.  No  question  about  that;  the  American  corporation  directors  would  not  like 
it.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  business  policy. 
Some  of  the  opinions  seem  to  be  along  this  line:  That  while,  of  coarse,  it  is  hard 
for  the  directors  and  hard  for  the  company  at  times,  still,  in  the  interest  of  cre<li- 
tors,  and,  in  the  long  run,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  it  seems  to  work 
well.— =A.  I  do  not  think  that:  that  is  a  hard  question.  This  same  publicity  that 
you  were  just  speaking  of  would,  perhaps,  so  far  as  our  diversified  interests  are 
concerned,  meet  the  case  but  not  the  exact  provision  as  to  whar  should  and  should 
not  be  done;  and  I  certainlv  think  precise  regulations  of  that  character  would 
work  in  Germany  pretty  well,  but  not  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion  if  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  make  our  laws  as  rigid 
as  there,  it  might  hamper  this  country  in  mtt'rnational  production? — A.  No  ques- 
tion about  it.  We  have  our  drawbacks,  as  I  said  before.  We  have  industrial  as 
well  as  individual  faults;  but  it  would  be  very  unwise  for  us  to  hamper  to  any 
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nnreaaonable  extent  the  great  captains  of  industry  who  have  now  before  them  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  United  States  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Q.  Yon  have  just  made  a  suggestion  as  to  the  benefit  that  will  come  to  this 
country  or  that  has  come  to  this  conntry  from  having  these  large  industrial  com- 
binations sell  their  products  cheaper  abroad  than  here.  Do  you  think  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  here  they  are  justified  in  so  doing  in  many  cases? — A.  I 
think  it  is  tho  same  in  that  as  it  is  in  the  questions  discussed  yesterday  in  regard 
to  the  result  of  the  combination  of  the  anthracite  region.  The  first  resalt  of  that, 
for  example,  would  be  the  possibility,  of  course,  the  absolnte  physical  possibility, 
of  raising  the  price  of  coal:  but  I  think  the  ultimate  result  would  be  the  lowering 
of  it.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  way  with  exports.  The  first  resalt  is  to  create  a 
great  contrast  between  the  export  price  and  the  domestic  price,  bat  in  the  long 
ran  it  would  have  the  result  of  reducing  the  price  at  which  goods  could  be  nana- 
factored  and  sold  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

Q.  From  the  standpoint  of  interest  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  oorp<>ration  itoelf 
and  the  wage-earners,  is  it  de.sirable  to  get  a  market  abroad  even  at  lower 
prices? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  public  at  larg^  realizes  the  importance  of  it. 

O.  This  frequent  custom  you  speak  of  is,  so  far  as  yoar  knowledge  goes,  practi- 
cally universal  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  this  country  in  order  to  secure 
foreign  markets?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  It  is  simply  a  normal  business  condition? — A.  Simply  a  normal  business  con- 
dition. It  is  more  notably  so  in  the  United  States  over  a  very,  very  large  extent  of 
the  country.  When  the  New  England  manufacturer,  for  example,  finds  that  he 
is  getting  overstocked  and  that  the  domestic  market  is  not  taking  his  product  and 
he  wishes  to  keep  his  skilled  labor,  he  will  go  on  manufacturing  and  sell  that  over- 
pins  in  Kansas  City  in  competition  with  a  Kansas  City  firm  at  prices  which  may 
yield  the  Kansas  City  firm  a  profit,  bat  which  yield  no  profit  to  the  New  England 
manufacturer,  and  he  would  do  that  persistently.  And  that  sort  of  thing  is 
going  on  all  over  the  United  States.  That  is  the  reason  the  railroads  are  carrying 
so  much  business,  and  the  moment  the  railroads  should  raise  the  freight  rates 
they  would  dry  ap  their  trafiic.  So  we  go  back  to  the  same  idea  of  enlightened 
selfishness. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  sum  up  your  own  general  opinion  in  a  word  or  two  as  I 
anderstand  that  general  opinion  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  promotion  and  pub- 
licity as  regards  the  annual  business  of  corporations,  to  see  if  I  understand  yoa 
correctly.  You  do  think  that  in  the  int«re.-t  of  the  investors  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  it  would  be  desirable  when  a  company  is  organized  to  have  in  the  pros- 
pectus or  make  public  in  some  way  the  tangible  assets  distinguished  careinlly 
from  the  good  will;  you  personally  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  stater 
ment  of  the  valne  of  the  good  will  to  distinguish  also  the  pay  of  the  promoters? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  so?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  you  ought  not  to  divide  the  item  of  good  will?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Distinguish  the  promoter  and  underwriter  from  the  earnings  that  come  from 
the  busines.s. — A.  X  might  state,  for  example,  if  properties  are  bought  for-  50  and 
sold  at  100  (you  and  I  buy  at  that  figure  and  the  property  is  really  worth  $100)  it 
makes  little  difference  to  us  whether  the  promoter  has  bought  for  50  or  7.5.  The 
main  thing  with  us  is,  not  how  they  were  got  together,  but  what  they  were  bought 
out  for. 

Cj.  The  other  question  is  perhaps  as  to  whether  the  valne  after  all  does  not 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  what  people  can  be  made  to  believe  it  is 
worth? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Now,  the  question  is  if  people  are  not  frecinently  led  to  believe  properties  are 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  they  are  worth  and  whether  they  would  not  know 
better  if  they  knew  what  the  profits  of  the  promoter  and  underwriter  were. — A. 
That  might  be  true  in  certain  cases,  but  there  are  a  great  many  cases  where  such 
knowledge  would  have  no  relation  to  the  facts.  Let  us  suppose  a  city  has  two 
trolley  lines,  one  at  each  end.  Thi;  stock  of  these  companies  is  worth  par.  Some- 
body comes  along  and  buys  both  of  these  at  $t0U.  They  are  worth  par.  He  puts 
them  together  and  ]mts  in  connecting  lines  between  them,  and  the  stock  of  those 
companies  is  then  worth  $1.50.  There  is  a  case  where  the  benefit  of  that  stock 
comes  naturally  from  combination.  Now,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  person 
who  buys  it  whether  he  pays  ?100or  $125  if  the  concern,  after  running  and  with  all 
these  improvements,  is  legitimately  worth  $1.50.  And  one  of  the  most  surprising 
things  is  the  way  a  good  trolley  line  will  create  traflSc. 

Q.  Would  yoa  yourself  consider  the  comtiarison  a  fair  one  between  a  trolley  line 
of  railroad  or  any  other  industry  that  has  the  element  of  natural  monopoly  in  it 
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becanse  a  competitor  can  not  go  into  the  same  locality  with  a  corporation  that  is 
selling  some  article  on  the  market  of  ordinary  consumption— sngar,  let  us  say?— . 
A.  No;  certainly  not,  in  a  great  many  ways.  I  speak  of  that  simply  to  show  yon 
what  inigbt  be  the  case.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  there  are  conditions  of 
industrial  combinations  where  that  principle  will  still  hold  good.  The  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  is  a  combination  of  one  company  that  had  patents  on  the 
bodies  and  another  company  that  had  patents  on  the  track. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  element  of  good  will  is  largely  in  patents?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  that  brings  in  the  legal  monopoly  element  again? — A.  Yes.  That,  of 
conrse,  we  do  not  discuss;  we  all  agree  it  should  be  so;  bnt,  of  course,  that  does 
not  prevent  anybody  else  making  cars  out  of  another  kind  of  steel.  He  has  no 
monopoly  at  all.    it  is  a  fair  and  satiare  business,  a  legitimate  advantage. 

Q.  Huw  far  do  yon  think,  in  all  of  these  lines  of  business  that  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  particularly  the  industries,  the  interests  of  the  investor  in  the  stock 
or  of  the  shareholders  and  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public  coincide? — A.  I 
think  they  are  more  intimately  related  than  appears  at  first  sight.  That  is  where 
I  differ  with  a  great  many  persons  who  have  written  or  spoken  on  that  subject. 
They  seem  to  think  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the  two.  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  I  really  think,  from  my  experience,  that  what  keeps  the  investor 
posted  as  to  the  real  value  of  his  property  will  in  the  long  run  keep  the  company 
also  from  imposing  on  the  consumer.  In  other  words,  as  you  said,  some  degree  o*f 
publicity  is  a  remedy  for  this  without  legislation. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  interests  of  the  directors,  the  large  majority  stock- 
holders, differ  enough  from  those  of  the  minority  stockholders — Imean  as  a  matter 
of  actnal  experience  in  the  industrial  combinations  as  we  find  them  to-day  in  New 
York— so  that  the  directors  need  to  be  put  nnder  more  careful  restriction  of  law 
than  at  present?— A.  No;  I  should  say  not.  There  onght  to  be  no  difference 
between  the  interests  of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority,  and  the  theory  of  onr 
directors  is  that  they  do  represent.  Of  course,  that  theory  is  not  always  carried 
out,  but  that  is  the  acttial  fact.  I  might  also  say,  bearing  on  this  point,  if  you  wUl 
bear  some  little  digression.  I  think  tiie  American  principle  of  having  companies 
run  by  the  directors  is  a  great  advantage  to  us— more  so  than  having  the  company 
ran  by  the  stockholders,  as  it  is  run  by  the  British.  I  am  0})po8ed  to  the  principle, 
which  seems  to  be  creeping  Into  a  great  many  of  our  organizations,  of  having  the 
stockholders  called  together  to  declare  dividends  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  do 
not  believe  they  can  know  the  business  as  the  directors  do. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  favor  our  American  plan  of  having  the  business  largely  in  the  hands 
of  ofScers.  the  president  and  two  or  three  officers,  instead  of  the  bsard  of  directors 
as  a  whole,  and  having  the  board  of  directors  really  stand  in  the  background,  as  I 
suppose  they  very  frequently  do? — A.  That  arises  from  the  social  stringency,  the 
social  condition.  In  other  words,  in  England  there  is  a  large  and  important  class 
of  people  who  have  made  their  money  and  who  would  like  to  be  busy  with  impor- 
tant affairs.  In  the  United  States  we  are  all  busy.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a 
good  business  man  in  England  to  go  en  as  a  director  of  companies  merely  for  the 
sake  of  having  something  to  do,  people  who  have  independent  fortunes.  There 
are  very  few  in  the  United  States  who  have  independent  fortunes  who  are  not 
engaged  busily  in  business.  The  theory  works  out  beautifully  in  England,  and 
it  will  in  time  work  out  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Have  you  in  yonr  mind  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  German  methods  of  doing  btisiness?  Is  it  true  that  the  American 
bnsiness  man  is  willing  to  take  individual  responsibility;  that  is,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  a  company  is  willing  to  go  ahead  and  make  a  very  important  bargain  and 
trust  to  his  directors  to  approve  of  that  bargain  afterwards,  whereas  the  English 
and  the  Qerman  business  man  hesitates  to  take  individual  responsibility  in  that 
way,  but  insiste  upon  responsibility  by  the  corporation? — A.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  It  is  one  reason  for  our  tremendous  success.  1  have  heard  several 
presidents  of  important  corporations  say  they  were  obliged  to  violate  the  by-laws 
of  their  corporations  by  agreeing  to  an  important  contract  before  their  board  of 
directors  had  authorized  it,  but  knowing  their  policy  and  their  feelings,  they  were 
acting  as  they  thought  merely  as  their  mouthpieces  until  such  time  as  they  coold 
affirm  the  transaction. 

Q.  You  think  the  American  does  take  that  responsibility,  and  the  (.termi>n  and 
Englishman  do  not? — A.  Quite  true. 

Q.  And  that  is  one  reason  for  industrial  supremacy  in  the  United  States? — A, 
Yes. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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New  Yoek,  Fdn-uary  18, 1901. 

TESnMOFT  OF  MIL  JAHES  £.  CHILD8, 

Oeneral  Manager  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad, 

The  special  snbcommission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City,  February  18.  1901,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  10.47  a.  m.  Mr. 
James  E.  Childs,  general  manager  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway 
Company,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  na  your  full  name,  your  address,  and 
your  occupation? — A.  James  E.  Childs  is  my  name,  and  my  address  No.  56  Beaver 
street,  New  York  City;  I  am  general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  Railway. 

Q.  Is  your  line  engaged  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal? — 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  business  does  yoor  road  do? — 
A.  In  1900  it  did  3.75  per  cent  of  it 

Q.  Whatpart  of  the  coal  fields  do  you  specially  touch? — A.  Scranton  to  Forest 
City — the  Wyoming  field. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  your  line  extend  to  Wilkesbarre? — A.  It  does  not; 
it  terminates  at  Scranton. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  ask  yon  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  rates  on  anthracite 
coal  are  made  up — how  they  are  based. — A.  The  railroad  tariffs  in  effect  are:  Buf- 
falo, $2;  Chicago.  S3.r)0:  St.  Louis,  $4;  Tidewater,  $1.75.  But  nearly  all  of  the 
coal  carried  by  the  Ontario  and  Western  road  is  carried  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  changes  in  recent  years  in  tariff  rates  on  anthracite 
coal?— A.  There  has  been  but  very  little  chang^e,  but  there  are  occasional  change 
from  year  to  year. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  certain  definite  rates,  and  then  a  percentage  basis. 
What  do  you  mean  by  percentage  basis?  Will  you  explain  that  phrase  more 
fully? — A.  When  the  Ontario  and  Western  reached  the  coal  fields  in  1890  wo  made 
contracts  with  individual  operators,  agreeing  to  carry  their  coal  to  tide  water  on 
the  basis  of  40  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price.  At  that  time  the  con tracta allowed 
a  part  of  the  terminal  charge  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  curator.  So  that  for 
coal  transported  to  tide  water  we  received  40  per  cent  plus  5  cents,  which  latter 
amount  covered  the  expense  of  the  trestle  charges  in  New  York.  That  arrange- 
ment continued  in  effect  for  some  years,  and  then  the  individual  operators  sold 
their  coal  on  cars  at  their  mines  at  60  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  average  price, 
eliminating  that  5  cents  terminal  charge  and  other  costs,  like  commissions,  ete., 
of  the  transporting  line.  That  arrangement  has  been  in  effect  since  and  is  in 
effect  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Could  you  give  figures  simply  as  an  illustration?    Suppose 

the  tide-water  price  is  $4 A.  (Interrupting.)  I  wish  I  could  suppose  anything 

as  fine  as  that  stretch  of  imagination. 

(j.  Will  you  give  just  one  figure  to  show  what  you  mean  exactly?— A.  The  tide- 
water price  is,  say,  $3,  and  the  price  to  the  operator  at  the  mine  $1.80  net,  without 
discounts,  rebate,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They  get  their  accounts  settled  on  the 
20th  and  25th  of  the  month. 

Cj.  Is  there  not  a  63  per  cent  basis  under  discussion  among  the  railroads? — A. 
There  is. 

Q.  That,  however,  is  only  provisional  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  believe  it  is.  I 
have  understood  that  the  operators  have  agreed  to  it,  but  no  settlements  as  yet 
have  been  made  on  the  (if)  per  cent  basis. 

C^.  Does  that  understanding  apply  to  all  railroads  entering  the  field? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Childs,  have  yon  figured  out  how  much  the  charge 
is  per  ton  per  mile  for  transporting  anthracite  to  the  seaboard,  tide  water?— A.  It 
is  all  shown  in  the  annnal  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company.  I  have 
a  copy  here  that  I  can  refer  to.  [Witness  gets  report  and  reads:]  "Twenty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Officers  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
ern Railway  Company,  with  statement  of  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1900."    No,  it  does  not  give  the  information  in  just  that  form. 

Q.  Is  it  about  2.^  mills  per  mile?— A.  Oh,  it  is  better  than  that.  The  average 
gross  revenue  per  gross  ton  received  by  the  Ontario  and  Western  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1899,  was  $1.1 38  on  all  coal  transported. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  about  10  mills  per  mile?— A.  Oh,  no:  we  never  got  anything 
like  that.    The  distance  to  tide  water  is  214  miles. 
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Q.  (BxMr.  EiPLBY.)  That  is  not  the  shortest  ronte?— A.  That  is  to  Weehawken. 
Then  in  the  sammer  months  we  load  coal  in  vessels  at  Cornwall,  which  is  54  miles 
shorter.    The  fignres  given  are  on  the  Ontario  and  Western  distance  to  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  charge  aver- 
ages. I  tnink,  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  anthracite  coal. — A.  Oh,  we  never 
got  anything  like  that.     Oar  charge  runs  from  6  to  7  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Might  not  that  be  trne  of  tobAs  which  make  the  shortest 
hanl  to  tide  water?  —A.  I  think  the  shortest  route  to  tide  water  ia  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western;  that  is  145  miles.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  details 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  rate,  bat  I  don't  think  any  road  ever 
received  anv  such  rate  as  yon  mention. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  yon  explain,  while  on  this 
head,  it  there  is  any  difference  between  the  rates  for  hauling  bituminons  coal  and 
those  for  haoling  hard  coal.  A  great  difference  seems  to  exist;  please  explain  it. — 
A.  I  do  not  know  mnch  abont  bituminoas  coal,  and  but  very  little  abont  bitomi- 
nons-coal  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  answering  these  questions  we  would  not  only 
like  to  have  yon  answer  in  regard  to  your  own  road,  but  we  want  to  get  at  the 
subject  generally,  what  you  know  of  the  general  practice.— A.  I  presume  you 
want  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  very  much  abont  any  road  except  the  Ontario  and 
Western;  the  rest  of  it  is  all  surmise.  I  prefer  to  have  you  get  that  information 
from  some  source  more  reliable. 

Q.  We  want  to  get  at  the  general  customs  and  practice  and  methods  of  doing 
business  in  this  line  of  your  railroad  and  others;  I  wished  to  say  that,  so  that  yon 
could  speak  generally  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  Do  yon  purchase  the  coal  that  yon 
transport  to  western  x>oint8  as  you  do  that  yon  take  to  tide  water? — A.  The  indi- 
vidnal  operators,  the  companies  on  the  line,  make  contracts  with  the  sales  agents 
for  a  percentage  of  the  pnce  per  ton  in  cars  at  the  mine.  They  ship  the  coal  tJl 
over  the  Ontario  and  Western  under  a  contract  I  will  make  that  a  little  more 
dear:  When  we  began  in  the  anthracite  region,  the  Ontario  and  Western  was 
pnrely  a  transportation  company,  owning  no  coal  mines  and  operating  no  coal 
mines.  We  then  made  contracts  with  certain  individual  operators.  I  know  of 
early  instances  where  we  made  loans  for  improvement  and  development  of  the 
properties,  taking  a  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  coal,  so  long  as  the  coal 
should  hold  out  in  the  mines,  upon  the  then  prevailing  basis  of  60  per  cent,  which 
I  have  already  explained.  Now,  you  ask  what  changes  have  been  made  in  recent 
years— in  the  last  2  years.  The  Elkhill  C!oal  and  Iron  Company  absorbed  six  or 
seven  of  the  smaller  mines  owned  by  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  In  what  territory? — A.  In  this  upper  Wyoming  territory. 
There  is  Richmond  No.  3;  Richmond  No.  4;  West  Ridge;  Ontario;  Rush  Brook; 
the  Raymond,  sometimes  called  the  Forest  Mining  Company;  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  the  Johnson  Coal  Company. 

Q.  Those,  in  the  main,  ship  over  yonr  line? — A.  Those  forming  the  properties 
of  the  Elkhill  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  The  Ontario  and  Western  loaned 
money  to  the  Elkhill  company  to  enable  it  to  purchase  these  collieries  and  to  pro- 
mote the  development  and  improvement  of  them,  making  with  the  company  a 
contract  which  secures  to  the  Ontario  and  Western  the  transportation  of  all  the 
mining  company's  coal,  so  long  as  the  coal  shall  hold  out  In  the  mines,  upon  the 
cnrrent  rates.  The  Scranton  Coal  Company  was  also  formed  a  year  ago  last  Feb- 
ruary in  the  same  way  and  purchased  the  coal  properties  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and 
Steel  Company's  two  large  mines,  the  Pine  Brook  and  the  Caponse.  The  Ontario 
and  Western  Company  made  a  similar  contract  with  that  company.  That  is  in 
addition  to  the  few  individual  contracts  we  have  yet  with  individual  operators, 
most  of  which  were  made  in  1889  and  1890,  and  a  few  smaller  ones  since  that  time, 
all  upon  the  same  basis. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  tonnage,  roughly  speaking,  would  this  absorption 
of  these  companies  represent? — A.  Over  80  per  cent  now.  Less  than  20  per  cent 
of  it'comes  from  individual  operators. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  yonr  company  own  and  operate  any  mining 
00mx>anies  as  coaJ  companies?— A.  The  company  owns  no  mines  and  operates  no 
coal  properties  except  as  stated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  same  parties  who  are  owners  of  the  Elkhill 
Coal  Company  owners  partly  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad?— A.  No;  the 
Ontario  and  Western  Railway  Company  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  those 
companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaER.)  Does  the  Elkhill  Coal  Company  and  this  other  one  yon 
have  mentioned  ship  any  of  its  product  over  any  other  road  than  your  own? — ^A. 
No;  not  Tmless  it  has  what  we  call  exchange  coaL    For  instance,  if  we  were  long 

16a 32  ^  , 
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of  a  gyrate  and  the  Delaware  and  Hadaon  Company  were  short  of  that  size,  and  W-e 
were  short  of  egg  and  they  long  of  that  size,  we  woald  exchange  car  for  car. 

Q.  Then  to  all  practical  pnrposes  yonr  railroad  company  operates  a  coal  com- 
pany, does  it  not? — A.  Well,  1  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to 
go  into  the  legal  points  of  the  case. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  legal  standpoint  The  railroad  company  owns  the  majoritv 
of  the  stock.— A.  The  Elkhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  a  charter  running  back 
80  years  or  more,  bnt  it  was  secured  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  I  said,  the  Ontario 
rio  and  Western  Company  loaned  to  that  company  money  to  enable  it  to  purchase 
and  develop  these  coal  properties. 

Q.  And  your  probable  purpose  in  doing  that  was  to  get  coal  for  shipment,  was 
it  not? — A.  To  secure  transportation  was  the  primary  object. 

Q.  Kow,  was  there  any  economic  or  business  reason  or  business  condition  that 
existed  at  that  time  as  regards  other  railroads  and  other  coal  companies  that  prac- 
tically forced  your  railroad  company  into  this  business? — A.  Why,  the  reasons  are 
purely  economic.  We  built  a  branch  line  from  our  main  line  to  Scranton,  54 
miles,  which  was  a  very  expeusive  line  to  build  and  to  ecmip,  costing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  and  a  half  to  three  million  dollars.  It  runs  from  Cadosia  to 
Scranton,  and  has  many  branch  lines  to  the  miaes.  We  have  invested  millions  of 
dollars  in  equipment  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  line  and 
branches,  and  it  was  essential,  inasmuch  as  our  bonds  run  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  transportation  of  coal  to  make  that  line  profitable 
during  those  years.  Contracts  with  individual  ox>eratorB  running  only  for  a  few 
years  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  tralSc  for  any  great  length  of  time.  We  had 
some  contracts  that  were  to  run  during  the  life  of  the  colliery  covered  by  them, 
but  many  of  the  collieries  are  short  lived.  Some  of  them  have  already  reached 
their  largest  output  and  are  on  the  downward  grade.  The  object  was  to  secure 
the  transportatioQ  of  as  much  coal  as  we  could  at  current  rates,  and  that  is  embod- 
ied in  the  contract. 

Q.  Kearly  all  of  the  coal  lines,  so  called,  have  been  compelled  to  take  practically 
the  same  steps  for  securing  this  transportetion  of  coal,  have  they  not? — A.  I  think 
as  a  rule  they  did  that  many  years  ago, 

Q.  And  yonr  road  is  simply  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  roads  that  have 
gone  before  in  the  same  line  of  biisiness? — A.  Practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  secure  a  copy  of  one  of 
those  contracts  with  all  names  stricken  ont,  simply  to  indicate  the  general  nature 
of  them?  Would  you  be  willing  to  let  us  have  one?  Would  you  care  to  have 
one  printed? — A.  My  impression  is  they  are  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington.  There  is  no  objection  to  giving  you  copies,  if  yoa 
want  them.     (See  copy,  p.  505.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  About  20  per  cent  of  the  coal  operators  on  your  line 
are  independent— that  is,  the  independent  operators  produce  30  per  cent  of  the 
product?— A.  Yes.  sir;  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Q.  And  the  railroad  company  buys  their  coal,  allowing  them  so  much? — A. 
Exactly  the  same  terms  as  are  given  the  coals  of  the  companies. 

Q.  Sixty  per  cent? — A.  Sixty  per  cent  up  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  agreement  here  with  other  railroads  and  other  coal  compa- 
nies as  to  prices  to  be  charged  for  coal? — A.  I  never  knew  of  any  agreement  with 
any  other  company  in  relaBon  to  prices. 

Q.  The  independent  operator,  if  the  price  is  raised  here  in  New  York,  gets  more 
for  his  coal  at  the  mine? — A.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Q.  If  the  price  is  less,  he  gets  less?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  the  independent  operators  ever  ship  to  tide  water? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  a  number  of  them  have  their  own  sales  agents  here  m  New  York. 

Q.  Eto  they  get  cars  as  freely  for  their  product  as  cars  are  given A.  (Inter- 
rupting. )  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  on  other  lines.  None  of  that  on  the  Ontario 
and  Western. 

Q.  They  do,  you  say?— A.  None  of  them  on  the  Ontario  and  Western.  As  I  said, 
they  sell  their  coal  that  goes  over  the  Ontario  and  Western  on  the  (iO  per  cent  basis 
at  the  mines.  On  other  lines  some  of  them  liave  their  own  cars,  and  some  of  them 
have  trackage  arrangements,  as,  for  instance,  the  Delaware.  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill,  and  have  their  own  selling  agencies  here  in  New  York. 

Q.  There  is  no  independent  shipping  overyour  road? — A.  No.  Mr.  Eemmeroris 
one  of  those  men  who  sells  his  own  coal.  He  elects  to  sell  his  own  coal.  He  ships 
over  the  Ontario  and  Western . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  No  company,  then,  actually  owns  the  coal  it  transports?— 
A.  The  sales  agents  representing  tbe  Ontario  and  Western  buy  the  coal  at  the  mine 
and  pay  for  it. 

Q.  You  assume,  therefore,  all  risk  of  accident  and  carriage? — A.  Demurrage, 

ommission  sales,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  ^^  . 
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Q.  Is  that  the  naoal  practice  on  moet  of  the  roads? — A.  Well,  it  is  on  a  number 
of  the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  advance  is  there  in  the  price  of  coal  ut  the 
present  time  over  last  year  at  the  same  time,  if  any,  at  tide- water  points?— A.  The 
Ontario  and  Western's  average  at  tide  water  in  1900  for  prepared  sizes — that  is, 
everything  above  pea,  was  $8,756.  Oar  average  from  1894  to  1900  was  $3.48.  In 
December,  1900,  it  was  $3.75. 

Q.  What  is  it  now? — A.  I  have  not  got  the  price  for  the  last  month.  It  has  not 
been  figured  out  yet. 

Q.  Is  it  an  advance  of  50  cents  a  ton  or  something  like  that? — A.  No;  about  23 
or  30  cents. 

Q.  Tfiat  is  to  say,  February  prices  to-day  compared  with  a  year  ago  would  be 
about  25  cents  a  ton  higher?— A.  Yes;  23  to  30  cents  higher.  Our  tide- water 
average  for  1899  was  $3,393. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  advance?- A.  It  is  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  Has  the  question  of  higher  wages  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  No;  I  think 
the  scarcity  of  the  coal  and  the  demand  for  it  makes  it  advance  a  little  in  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  When  you  say  scarcity  of  coal  are  yon  referring  to  any 
particular  field  or  to  the  entire  anthracite  field? — A.  In  the  last  year  we  had  nearly 
two  months,  you  know,  of  practical  idleness  during  the  strike,  and  a  shortage  of 
coal  in  consequence. 

O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Were  your  mines  affected  by  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  last  fall?— A.  They  were  shut  up.  We  didn't  mine  a  pound  of  coal  during 
the  strike. 

Q.  Were  there  any  advances  in  wages  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  advance? — A.  It  was  supposed  to  be  10  per  cent.  The 
advance  in  wages  together  with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder  made  a  10 
per  cent  advance. 

Q.  That,  as  well  as  supply  and  demand,  would  have  some  effect  on  the  price  of 
coal? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  You  must  sell  coal  at  the  price  you  can  get  for  it.  I  don't 
think  the  question  of  what  it  costs  has  very  much  to  do  with  it,  but  it  ought  to 
have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  price  of  coal  is  fixed  arbitrarily  by  the 
representatives  of  the  coal  cotupauies'i'  That  has  been  frequently  charged,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  supply  and  demand  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. — A.  There  has 
never  been  any  agreement  made  for  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  There  has  been  an  understanding,  has  there  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  Informally?- A.  Not  even  that;  no  two  companies  sell  coal  at  exactly  the 
same  price. 

Q.  The  witnesses  in  1892  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  quite  unanimous  in  their  statements  that  there  was  an  informal  agreement. — 
A.  Years  ago  sales  agents  used  to  hold  meetings  monthly,  and  I  have  attended 
some  of  them.  The  time  was  chiefly  taken  up  by  accusations.  This  and  that 
one  was  accused  of  cutting  rates,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  scrapping  among 
themselves.  Buttheyhaven't  even  held  a  meeting  for  about  two  years.  Themee^ 
ings  never  amounted  to  anything;  they  never  succeeded  in  fi.xing  a  uniform  price. 

Q.  There  is  a  substantial  similarity  in  the  price,  however,  charged  by  all  the 
different  companies?— A.  Yes.  One  company  publishes  a  price  and  the  other  com- 
panies likely  enough  publish  similar  prices.  When  they  come  to  sell  coal,  they 
don't  often  realize  the  price  of  those  schedules. 

Q.  Is  not  che  production  of  coal  kept  down  in  some  of  the  fields? — A.  Yes,  nec- 
essarily at  certam  times  when  the  market  would  not  take  the  coal.  With  us  loaded 
cars  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  unable  to  supply  empty  cars 
for  the  full  working  of  the  mines,  and  that  meant  a  preity  serious  restriction. 
Out  of  a  total  equipment  of  4,900  cars  I  have  had  over  3.000  loaded  with  coal  that 
there  seemed  to  be  very  little  demand  for,  and  of  course  that  condition  restricted 
the  supply  of  cars  at  the  mine.     In  some  cases  that  condition  is  relieved  by  storage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  it  pay  to  unload  coal  and  store  it  and  then  reload 
it?— A.  That  is  a  mooted  question.  I  have  never  in  the  past  stored  coal:  never 
had  a  storage  plant.  The  cost  from  waste  and  the  cost  of  handling  two  or  three 
times  would  amount  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  or  50  cents  a  ton.  The  quality  of 
the  coal  is  also  affected  by  storage.  We  never  can  got  as  good  a  price  for  it  after 
it  has  been  stored. 

Q.  (By  Jlr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  some  companies  carry  a  large  stock  in  store? — A. 
Nearly  all  of  them  do.  In  the  last  year  I  have  Deen  compelled  to  erect  a  plant, 
because  at  certain  times  when  the  cars  get  loaded  up  we  are  practically  out  of 
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basiness  with  one-half  of  onr  equipment,  and  if  I  can  store  that  coal  the  market 
will  take  it  in  a  few  months,  so  I  am  just  now  completing  a  storage  plant  that 
will  hold  abont  120,000  to  130,000  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  yon  oblig^  to  store  becanse  the  demand  is  variable 
between  different  seasons  of  the  year? — A.  Yes;  the  output  is  in  excess  of  the 
market  usually  for  3  or  3  months  of  the  year.  The  excess  often  comes  in  Febru- 
ary, March,  April,  and  May,  andmy  idea  is  that  if  I  can  store  the  surplus  output 
during  that  period  the  market  will  take  it  in  other  months,  when  the  demand  is 
frequently  in  excess  of  the  output,  as  it  is  in  September,  October,  November,  or 
it  may  be  a  month  earlier,  but  it  runs  along  about  that  time. 

Q.  If  yon  could  produce  the  year  round  up  to  your  maximum  capacity,  how 
much  percentage  difference  would  the  increased  production  make  in  your  total 
output,  approximately?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  can't  make  a  guess  at  that. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  much  larger?— A.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  your  roads  and  companies  should  increase 
their  output,  say,  2  or  3  per  cent  from  3.70  per  cent  of  the  entli"e  anthracite  trade, 
you  would  run  up  so  yon  would  produce  5  or  6  per  cent.  Would  there  in  that 
event  be  a  iirotest  from  other  anthracite  coal  companies.' — A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
we  have  been  moving  up  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

Q.  Are  you  not  limited  to  a  certain  output?— A.  There  is  no  limit. 

Q.  As  in  relation  to  the  whole  anthracite  coal  trade? — A.  We  are  not  limited. 

Q.  Are  other  roads? — A.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  percentagfe  that  these 
companies  should  take  out. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  formerly? — A.  There  never  was;  we  never 
agreed  on  anything. 

Q.  What  does  "the  table  of  allotment"  mean  as  the  phrase  was  used  in  former 
testimony? — A.  Well,  there  was  in  1896  an  attempt  made  to  allot  tonnages  and 
percentages,  but  we  could  not  get  inside  of  1(K)  per  cent.  It  was  never  consented 
to  and  was  never  intended  to  be  operative  unless  by  unanimous  consent. 

Q.  Your  percentage  of  total  production  has  increased  very  considerably  in  the 
last  ten  years? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Some  roads  have  correspondingly  decreased  in  their  percentage,  have  they 
not?— A.  They  most  have. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  any  of  them? — A.  I  can  tell  you  this:  About  1890  we  were 
petting  about  3  per  cent;  we  are  carrying  now,  as  you  see,  considerably  more,  and 
in  coming  years  we  will  even  exceed  our  present  percentage. 

CJ.  (By  Jir.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  proportion  of  your  coal  goes  West  and  what 
proportion  goes  East? — A.  About  one-half  of  our  coal  goes  to  tide-water  points. 
We  send  some  coal  to  Oswego,  where  we  ship  over  the  lakes  to  Canada  and  West- 
ern points,  but  we  send  very  little  coal  to  extreme  Western  points — Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Duluth;  that  is,  of  late  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  purchase  on  the  percentage  basis  for  shipments 
West  or  anywhere  else  than  to  tide  water?— A.  To  all  points  we  ship  to. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  rates  to  Now  England  are  made  up  by  a  combination  of  two 
rates,  one  to  some  point  on  the  Hudson  River,  or  near  it,  and  another  the  remain- 
der of  the  distance? — A.  Almost  all  coal  we  ship  to  New  England  is  shipped  by 
water. 

Q.  What  roads  ship  over  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge? — A.  We  have  shipped  a 
littlo  that  way,  and  other  roads  do  ship  that  way:  but  a  very  small  amount  goes 
by  rail.  The  principal  consuming  points  for  anthracite  coal  in  New  England 
are  near  the  coast.  The  manufacturing  towns  are  near  the  coast,  and  the  bulk  of 
it  goes  by  water  from  tide  water  points. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  railroads  interested  in  lines  of  barges  so  that  they  carry  their 
coal  to  New  England  in  their  own  carriers?— A.  I  think  nearly  all  of  them  own 
barges. 

Q.  You  therefore  carry  it  and  deliver  it  to  New  England  in  your  own  barges? — 
A.  Certainly;  we  have  barges,  but  we  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  them.  We  hire 
other  vessels.  We  have  barges  of  our  own  which  we  use  for  this  shipment  to 
Sound  points  and  New  England  points. 

Q.  Does  any  particular  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  coal  go  over  any  of  the 
roads  by  rail? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  small  amount  going  over  the  bridge.  There  is 
some  coal  transferred  by  floats  from  New  Jersey  to  points  on  the  New  Haven  road, 
and  which  goes  through  in  cars. 

Q.  The  ownership  by  one  company  of  a  through  line  from  the  coal  field  to  New 
England  will  affect  that,  will  it  not?— A.  1  do  not  think  so.  There  are  so  many 
routes  to  reach  New  England  points.  All  companies  can  reach  all  New  England 
points.    No  one  road  could  ever  absorb  the  trade.    You  are  s^teaking  about  the 
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making  of  rates  via  the  bridge.  It  has  been  quite  the  rule  recently  for  a  rate  from 
the  mines  to  Highland  to  be  on  the  same  ixisis  as  the  rate  to  Cornwall  or  New- 
bnrg,  two  old  pnmts  they  have  been  shipping  coal  to  for  many  years  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson,  putting  the  coal  to  Highland  at  practically  the  same  rates  as 
at  Newburg. 

Q.  Yon  have  nothing  to  do  with  rates  on  coal  east  of  the  Hudson  River? — A. 
The  rates  are  made  by  those  roads.  If  an  individual  shii>per  went  there  and 
undertook  to  ship  that  way  I  suppose  he  would  pay  for  carr .  ing  through  to  High- 
land just  the  same  as  to  Newburg,  and  make  hisown  arrangements  beyond  there; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  coal  we  ship  there  is  coal  purchased  in  the  car  at  the  mine, 
and  nearly  all  of  our  New  England  coal  goes  by  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  the  railroarls  can  not  compete  with  water 
transportation  really,  can  they,  taking  Fall  River  and  Boston? — A,  Not  for  these 
near-by  coast  points;  they  never  have  been  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  the  railroads  carrying  it  if  they  trans- 
ported it  on  barges? — A.  They  have  carried  coal  from  Boston  to  other  points 
within  25  and  50  miles.  They  send  coal  through  to  Boston  by  water  and  on  from 
Boston  to  destination  by  rail. 

Q.  How  mnch  foreign  trade  is  there  in  anthracite  coal? — A.  I  never  heard  of 
any. 

Q.  None  at  all? — A.  None,  except  in  Canada. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  competition  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  from  soft  coal — 
bituminous  coal;  does  that  cut  any  figure  atall? — A.  Yes;  it  does  with  steam  sizes 
to  a  certain  extent.  By  steam  sizes  I  mean  the  sizes  we  use  to  generate  steam. 
The  domestic  sizes  are  egg,  stove,  and  nnt.  The  steam  sizes  are  lump,  broken,  and 
the  finer  sizes  below  pea. 

Q.  if  on  account  of  the  smoke  nuisance  they  oonld  not  use  bituminous  coal  in 
New  York,  they  would  be  obliged  to  use  anthracite? — A.  Thevdo  use  it;  they  have 
the  smoke  appliances. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  really  any  competition  to  speak  of  that  anthra- 
cite coal  would  have  from  the  bituminous  coal? — A.  Yes;  undoubtedly  for  steam 
purposes. 

What  proportion  would  be  steam  coal? — A.  Over  40  per  cent. 
(By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Is  that  proportion  g^reater  than  it  was  formerly? — A.  Yes; 
hink  it  has  increased,  because  we  are  reclaiming  more  of  the  fine  coal  that 
formerly  was  thrown  in  the  culm  piles. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  culm  piles  being  worked  over  at  the  present  time  by  any 
companies  of  which  you  have  knowledge? — A.  Yers. 

Q.  The  old  refuse  heaps  of  many  years  ago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  not  it  happened  in  the  past  that  when  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  was  put  up  the  advance  was  an  inducement  to  the  bringfing  in  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  displaced  the  anthracite  to  a  certain  extent? — A.  Yes; 
undoubtedly,  so  far  as  steam  i-izes  were  concerned. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  movement  on  foot  now,  in  the  interest  of  the  anthracite  coal 
production,  to  actinire  interests  in  the  bituminous  fields  to  the  end  that  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  may  be  kept  down  in  the  interest  of  anthracite  co^? — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  that  is  beyond  my  ken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  been  a  relative  increase  in  the  demand  for 
prepared  sizes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  as  compared  with  the  demand  for 
steam  coal? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  demand  for  domestic  sizes  has  increased  quite 
as  much,  as  I  said  just  now,  as  the  demand  for  steam  sizes.  In  fact,  we  are  pro- 
ducing more  of  the  steam  sizes,  and  putting  on  the  market  fine  coal  that  was 
formerly  considered  unsalable. 

Q.  Would  not  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  hard  ooal  of  prepared  sizes  for  domestic 
use  increase  the  demand  for  it?— A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  followed  the  relation  between  the  prices  of  coal  and  the 
amount  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  or  the  consumption  of  prepared  sizes, 
which  I  suppose  is  mainly  for  domestic  purposes? — A.  Prepared  sizes  are  chiefly 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  V.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  maximum  or  limit  to  which  you  can 

?nt  prices  of  anthracite  coal  and  still  do  the  bosinees  that  yon  are  doing  now? — A. 
do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  there  has  been  an  increase  of  price  of,  say,  30  cents  a  ton  during  the 
last  year;  does  that  raise  indicate  any  falling  oflf  in  the  volume  of  your  business? — 
A.  No:  on  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  business. 

Q.  Business  has  increased  with  the  increase  in  prices? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been 
a  great  demand. 
Cj.  How  far  could  that  limit  go?— A.  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Snppose  yon  raised  it  another  half  dollar,  what  would  be  the  volume  then? — 
A.  I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  that  increase.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
effect  would  be. 

Q.  If  the  people  had  to  have  it  they  wotild  have  to  pay  the  different  companies 
what  they  cnarged,  would  they  not? — A.  I  do  not  believe  the  price  could  be  forced 
in  that  way;  there  are  too  many  competing  for  the  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  really  much  competition  for  the  trade  now? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  lively. 

(j.  Well,  has  not  "the  community  of  interest "  plan  gone  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  really  very  little  competition? — A.  I  have  not  seen  any  effect  of  it  on  the 
trade. 

Q.  Do  you  dread  such  an  outcome? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  to  anticipate.  There  are  a 
good  many  strange  things  done  on  Wall  street. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  your  road  affected  by  this  community  of  ownership, 
so  far  as  you  are  willing  to  state? — A.  It  is  not. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  C.  .T.  Hakkis.)  The  demand  for  anthracite  coal  in  Western  cities, 
such  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  is  relatively  very  much  smaller  than  in  Eastern 
cities,  is  it  not? — ^A.  Yes;  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Q.  They  would  not  use  more  than  a  tenth,  would  they? — A.  Probably  not.  A 
larger  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  in  the  West  for  domestic  purposes  than  in  the 
East. 

Q.  Anthracite  coal  is  considered  rather  a  luxury  there?— A.  Yes.  In  the  North- 
west they  burn  com. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Wheat,  sometimes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  say  anything  respiecting  the  possible  competi- 
tion of  coke  for  steam  purposes  in  New  England,  for  instance,  with  the  anthracite, 
or  steam  sizes  of  the  anthracite?— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  It  has  not  affected  your  business  as  yet? — A.  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  it. 
Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  prices,  the  Ontario  and  Western's  tide-water 
average  1)^04  to  1900  waK  $3.48.  That  covers  the  period  of  seven  years.  In  Decem- 
ber, lUOO,  it  was  $3.75. 

Q  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  said  there  had  been  a  25  or  80  cent  advanca 
That  is  about  the  same? — A.  Yes;  that  is  about  27.  I  did  not  have  the  exact 
figures. 

Q.  Has  your  railroad  been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  recent  years?— A.  Not 
in  twenty  years  or  more. 

Q^  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Since  what  time?— A.  It  was  reorganized  in  1880, 1  think. 
That  was  before  my  connection  with  the  road.    I  came  on  later. 

Q.  Can  you  state  from  hearsay  what  were  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  that 
receivership  without  specifying  names  at  all?— A.  Why,  it  would  take  a  good 
while  to  explain  that.  I  think  in  the  first  place  the  roads  were  built  chiefly  on  town 
bonds,  and  when  it  was  built  it  was  called  a  road"  without  debts  or  traffic."  After 
reorganization  it  was  sold  out  for  four  million  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars, 
and  it  had  on  it  over  fifty  millions  of  bonds. 

Q.  It  was  sold  for  four"  millions? — A.  Between  four  and  five  millions. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  capitalization,  including  stock  and  bonds? — A.  About 
fifty-eight  millions. 

Q.  Of  course  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  line  of  property  pur- 
chased, etc.,  representing  part  of  that  difference?— A.  Oh,  yes.  That  lar^ 
volume  of  stock  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  purchasers  of  the  road,  in 
the  reorganization,  offered  to  allow  the  holders  of  bonds  to  take  common  stock  if 
they  would  pay  an  assessment  of  20  per  cent,  and  nearly  all  of  them  came  in.  thus 
increasing  the  capitalization  about  hfty  millions. 

Q.  More  than  was  expected  at  the  time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  plan?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  reorganizers 
of  the  road  expected  them  to  come  in.  but  they  did. 

Q.  Fifty  millions  was  the  figure  at  the  time  it  was  reorganized?— A.  Yes.  The 
practical  investment  of  the  road  at  that  time  was  an  investment  of  two  millions 
m  preferred  stock. 

Q.  Does  it  so  remain  at  the  present  time  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock? — A.  Yes:  except  that  most  of  the  preferred  stock  has  been  taken  up 
in  exchange  for  bonds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  stockholders  are  there?— A.  Oh,  there  are  a 
great  many.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say;  abont  one-third  of  the  stock  is  held 
by  f  oreig^ners. 

Q.  Is  the'controlling  interest  of  stock  held  in  a  few  hands? — A.  No. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  say  that  the  preferred  stock  practically  controlled 
the  road  for  a  long  time;  doea  it  do  so  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  preferred 
stock  is  represented  by  a  trosteeshlp,  a  voting  trust,  and  will  be  until  it  is  all 
taken  up.    Nearly  all  is  in  now. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  stock  and  bonds,  roughly  speaking,  would  that 
preferred  stock  represent? — A.  I  can  not  say.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  all  those  questions  from  memory,  but  yon  will 
find  it  all  in  the  financial  statement  of  the  report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  had  any  strikes  on  your  system  recently? — 
A.  Nothing  except  the  coal  strike  referred  to  a  while  ago. 

Q.  Any  on  the  road  itself? — A.  We  have  not  had  a  strike  on  the  road  for  15 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conditions  of  labor  in  your  coal  districts? — 
A.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  the  practical  operations  of  the  mines  I  know  very 
little  on  that  subject  except  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  price  of  labor  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do 
not  want  to  g^o  into  ihaX,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
mines. 

Q.  Your  road,  as  you  said  before,  does  not  operate  any  mines  directly? — A.  No. 

Q.  That  you  do  not  is,  however,  rather  exceptional  among  the  coal  roads,  is  it 
not? — A.  No;  I  think  it  is  practically  the  same  thing  on  other  roads, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris,)  I  suppose  your  railroad  company  could  not  operate 
a  coal  mine  as  a  railroad  company;  your  charter  would  prevent  it,  would  it  not? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  alleged 
attempt  in  1S93  to  combine  many  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads,  especially  respect- 
ing the  reasons  for  which  that  combination  failed?  I  refer  to  the  attempt  made 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  McLeod. — A.  I  think  Mr.  McLeod's  scheme  failed 
because  be  bit  oS  more  than  he  could  chew. 

Q.  What  did  he  specifically  try  to  do;  can  you  state? — A.  He  tried  to  effect  the 
consolidation  of  several  railroads  under  one  management. 

O.  By  direct  lease  or  purchase? — A.  By  lease  of  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  the  Philadelplya  and  Reading.  Then  he  branched  out  into  New  Eng- 
land and  took  the  New  England  road  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  there  he  met 
his  Waterloo. 

Q.  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  canses  that  led  up  to  the  pur- 
chaise  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  by  the  Erie  Railroad?  Was  it  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  proposition  to  build  an  independent  line  to  Kingston 
from  the  anthracite  coal  fields? — A.  I  think  yon  had  better  get  that  information 
from  the  Brie  Railroad  Company.    I  presume  that  road  will  be  represented  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  chance  would  an  individual  operator  on  your 
line  have  to-day  in  the  production  of  anthracite  coal?  Do  these  companies  own 
nearly  all  the  coal  lands  contributory  to  your  road— these  companies  which  yon 
have  mentioned?— A.  The  Elk  Hill  and  the  Scranton  Company;  yes.  Nearly  all 
the  coal  is  shipped  over  our  road. 

Q.  Those  companies,  have  taken  up  about  all  the  coal  lands  that  are  there. 
There  is  very  little  lying  about  that  an  independent  operator  could  get  if  he  wanted 
it?— A.  There  are  occasional  sales.  The  gronnd  is  pretty  much  covered  in  the 
older  regions,  particularly  in  the  Wyoming  district. 

Q.  As  a  Koneral  proposition,  would  -you  say  that  the  coal  roads  control  about  all 
the  coal  mming  property  tributary  to  them? — A.  No;  there  is  a  large  field  down 
in  the  lower  region.  It  is  pretty  well  taken  up  in  the  Wyoming  territory.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  anthracite  coal  that  have  recently  been  offered  for  sale  down  in 
the  lower  region,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsvllle. 

Q.  Owners  would  have  to  have  branch  lines  built  to  them? — A.  Yes,  from 
nearby  railroad  lines:  that  is.  in  the  Reading  territory. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  facilities  for  a  man  to  open  up.  Suppose  he  was  1 5  miles 
away  from  your  line,  would  it  be  xiossible  for  him  to  build  a  branch  to  connect 
with  you?— A.  If  he  had  a  large  tract  of  territory,  a  good  coal,  we  would  probably 
build  a  line  to  him  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  transportation,  and  give  him  the 
usual  form  of  agreement,  which  is  just  the  same  in  all  instances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  company  working  all  its  coal  lands,  or  has  it  a 
large  reserve  of  lands  to  be  worked  in  the  future? — A.  I  suppose  these  two  com- 
panies that  1  speak  of  have  in  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000.000  tons  of 
coal.  Over  half  of  it  is  owned  in  fee;  it  will  take  a  good  many  years  to  mine  that 
coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  was  yonr  tonnage  last  year?— A.  It  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2,000,000.    Last  year  it  fell  off  on  account  of  the  strike.    Year 
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before  last  it  was  1 ,891 ,000  tons.  In  the  month  of  January  the  ontpnt  was  237 ,000, 
BO  that  we  shall  probably  pnt  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
million  tons  a  year  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Where  railroads  have  such  large  .tracts  of  coal  lands 
that  they  are  not  working,  they  are  paying  royalties  ni)on  part  of  it,  you  say?— A. 
All  of  ours  is  working,  practically. 

Q.  I  thought,  according  to  the  testimony,  that  practically  these  others  were 
yours,  the  lands  of  these  companies  you  speak  about. — A.  I  say  all  of  the  mines 
owned  by  these  two  companies,  the  Elk  Hill  Mining  Company  and  the  Scranton 
Cknnpany,  ore  practically  in  operation  to-day. 

Q.  How  much  have  yon  in  sight? — A.  In  these  two  companies,  about  50,000,000 
tons. 

Q.  And  your  yearly  production  is  about  2,000,000  tons? — A.  Something  over  that. 

Q.  There  must  be  a  g^reat  many  mines  that  are  not  actually  worked?— A.  My 
dear  sir,  thev  could  not  work  the  whole  field  in  the  year.  Of  course  it  costs  a 
g^reat  deal  or  money  to  start  operations,  to  put  up  your  breaker,  put  down  your 
shafts,  and  lay  your  tracks.  You  could  not  undertake  to  do  it  unless  you  had  500 
or  1,000  acres  to  start  with.    Then  it  takes  twenty-liye  years  to  exhaust  the  coal. 

Q.  It  has  been  charged  that  some  of  the  railroad  companies  own  great  tracts  of 
coal  land  that  they  have  acquired  in  fee  and  obtain  royalties  thereon,  and  that 
they  can  not  work  for  50  years.— A.  That  is  not  truo  so  far  as  the  upper  region  is 
concerned.  It  can  be  said  of  the  Reading,  probably,  because  dunng  Mr.  Gtowan's 
time  he  did  buy  large  tracts.  The  upper  region  is  generally  divided  up  into  small 
tracts  under  different  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  If  yon  take  a  company  that  owns  large  bodies  of 
coal  land  that  won't  be  worked  up  for  50  or  100  years  and  with  a  capitalization  of 
$30,000,000  or  $35,000,000,  if  it  sells  its  present  output  of  coal  so  as  to  pay  dividends 
on  that  immense  mass  of  property  that  is  going  to  come  into  use  50  or  100  years 
from  now,  is  not  that  an  unnatural  price  of  coal? — A.  I  do  not  think  you  have  th  < 
right  view  of  that  condition.  The  company  has  a  large  amount  of  money  there 
and  usually  it  puts  out  bonds  for  a  long  period,  and  it  would  be  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  have  coal  enough  to  last  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  bonds,  because  yon  must 
pay  your  interest  and  the  principal. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  womd  like  to  ask  yon  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 
the  miners  in  your  mines  work? — A.  I  have  not  the  data  as  to  tho  number  of  days 
with  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  It  is  published  and  printed  by  tne 
newspapers,  and  yon  can  get  it  almost  anywhere. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  upon  the  point  as  to  whether  the  miners  of  the 
independent  producers  work  as  many  days  in  the  year  as  thoso  in  the  mines  of 
the  railroad  companies? — A.  It  is  not  true  so  far  as  the  independent  miners  on  the 
Ontario  and  Western  are  concerned  that  they  work  fewer  days  than  others.  If 
there  is  anything  of  that  in  the  other  field,  you  will  find  it.  because  the  number  of 
days  worked  in  each  mine  is  shown  by  itself.  The  statement  is  made  by  the 
inspector,  who  is  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  it  is  printed.  That  shows  you  the 
days  worked  by  individual  operators'  mines,  as  well  as  the  mines  which  are  indi- 
rectly controlled  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  secure  the  control  of  your  road  for  the 
community  of  interests  or  a  consolidation? — A.  If  any  attempt  had  been  made  I 
probably  should  not  known  of  it.    I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  that;  do  you  think  the  public  and  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Ontario  and  Western  would  be  benefited  by  a  community  of  inter- 
ests?— A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  no  opinion  about  it?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
probable  result  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  sentiment  of  the  officials  of  the  Ontario  and  Western  in 
regard  to  that  question?  Are  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  the  Yanderbilts 
stockholders  in  your  road,  or  do  yon  know? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

tj.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  They  are  not  represented  on  your  directory,  are  they?- 
A.  Mr.  Depew  is  on  the  board. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  indicate  a  Vanderbiltlntere8t?—A.  Idonot 
know  that  it  does  necessarily.  He  took  the  place  on  the  board  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  a  director  for  many  years  and  died.  I  donot  think  he  has  any  large 
block  of  stock.  We  do  a  great  deal  of  business  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
Central.  We  interchange  a  large  amount  of  traffic  and  rely  upon  that  road  for 
our  western  connection.  Our  working  with  them  has  been  very  close  and  very 
satisfabtory.  We  use  the  same  terminals  at  Weehawken,  and  have  trackage  rights 
over  the  West  Shore  from  Cornwall  to  Weehawken.  With  two  companies  work- 
ing so  closely  together  it  is  only  natural  they  should  have  representation  in  the 
IxMrd  of  direotors.    I  do  not  think  the  connection  means  anythmg  more  than  that. 
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Q.  YoQ  do  not  know  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  that  road  into  the 
commtinitv  of  interest  scheme? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  You  ship  part  of  your  coal  west?  I  think  yon  testified 
that  you  did. — A.  We  ship  some  of  the  coal  west  via  Oswego.  "We  have  a  trestle 
on  the  lake  and  load  the  vessels  there.  It  goes  through  the  canal  to  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Dnlnth,  and  other  western  points,  as  well  as  to  Canada. 

Q.  Mmy  of  the  other  cohI  roads,  I  suppose, have  termina's  at  Buffalo?— A.  Yes; 
we  have  shipped  via  Buffalo,  too.  That  goes  over  our  line  to  Oneida  and  then 
over  the  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  and  is  loaded  into  vessels  at  the  dock  in 
Buffalo. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  at  Oswego  compare  with  the  price  at  tide  water? — A.  It 
vanes  a  little,  but  on  the  yrhole  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  about  how  the  price  of  coal  at  Oswego  compares  with  the  price 
at  Buffalo?    Is  it  the  same? — A.  No,  not  the  same;  it  is  a  little  less. 

Q.  At  Oswego?— A.  Yes;  a  little  less,  the  difference  being  about  what  the  rate 
is  going  through  the  Welland  Canal  to  the  West. 

Q.  If  a  dealer  in  coal  from  the  Western  States  should  go  into  Buffalo  or  Oswego 
with  the  ideaof  purchasing  coal,  and  should  go  to  the  various  roads  or  selli  ng  agents 
who  had  it  for  sale,  would  he  probably  be  quoted  the  same  price,  or  would  he  get 
different  prices  from  different  dealers? — A.  I  think  he  would  find  it  would  pay  to 
"shop." 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  among  the  different  dealers  there 
is  usually  about  the  same? — A.  Yes;  practically. 

(J.  Yet  you  think  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  roads? — A.  One  company 
might  be  long  of  a  certain  size  and  might  shade  the  price  a  little  to  get  rid  of  it. 
There  is  always  a  little  variation  in  prices. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  variation,  approximately? — A.  Five  to  35  cents  a  gross  ton. 

^.  Yon  testified  earlier  this  morning  that  so  far  as  any  actual  agreement  is 
concerned  your  road  is  not  a  party  to  it A.  (Interrupting.)  Agreement  in  rela- 
tion to  what? 

Q.  Agreement  as  to  the  selling  price  of  coal  at  any  of  these  terminals. — A.  I  tes- 
tified that  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  price. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  thought  it  probable  or  even  possible  that  such 
an  agreement  does  exist  between  some  of  the  other  roads,  those  who  handle  a 
large  output — larger  proportion  of  the  total  output — like  the  Reading  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley? — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  it  is.  It  wou'd  not  be  effective  unless  all 
were  in  it. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  those  roads  controlling  S")  or  !)0  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  could  make  a  practical  combination  on  price? — A.  No;  they  could  not 
do  it  without  taking  all  the  interests  in.  Two  million  tons  could  set  the  price  for 
the  whole  fifty  million. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J,  Harris.)  Would  not  85  per  cent  of  the  coal  trade  set  the  price 
for  the  whole  production? — A.  No;  the  lesser  quantity  could  make  the  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Take  tide- water  ]irices,  for  instance.  Suppose  the  roads 
controlling  85  per  cent  of  the  total  product  should  malie  an  agreement  to  put  the 
price  at  $3.50.  where  it  had  been  Si  before;  would  not  your  road,  putting  out  oi  or 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  product,  be  willing  to  take  the  extra  half  dollar?— A.  Cer- 
tainly, we  shonld  be  glad  to  get  what  we  could.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  there 
is  a  very  dull  period  and  a  road  that  was  not  in  the  combination  would  shade  that 

?rice  and  take  the  trade,  could  not  that  road  comiiel  the  others  to  meet  its  price? 
think  it  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer? — A.  Nothing 
more. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  in  Connection  with  Mr.  Childs's  Testimony. 

Agreement   between  New  York,  Ontario   and  ^^estcrti  Railway  and  prodiwers 

of  coal. 

(Note. — This  agreement  is  identical  with  one  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomns  ns  lieini;  in  consid- 
eration by  the  Erie  Kallroad.  Mr.  Thomas  denies  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  agreements  on  all 
the  anthracite  roads  are  identical,  but  Mr.  Ohilds  thinks  all  are  alike] 

This  Agreement,  made  and  exeente<l  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  this day  ot- 


nineteen  nundreil ,  between (hen?limfter  culled  the  Sillier),  party  of  the  first  part, 

and (hereinafter  called  the  Buyer),  party  of  the  second  part.  Witnof^seth: 

First.  The  Seller  hereby  sells,  and  agrees  to  deliver  on  cars  at  breaker  to  the  Buyer,  all  the 
Anlbracite  coal  hereafter  mined  from  any  uf  its  mines  now  opened  and  operated,  or  which  it  may 
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hereafter  open  and  operate  on  the  premises  intended  to  be  covered  by  this  contract,  and  any  whlcb 
shall  bo  reclaimed  from  culm  banks  on  said  premises,  viz: — 

Shipments  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  called  for  by  the  Buyer.  Tbe  Buyer  to  give,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  each  month,  notice  of  the  quantity  as  nearly  a^  practicable  Buyer  will  require  for 
next  month,  and  arrange  to  take  the  coal  in  as  nearly  equal  daily  or  weekly  quantities  as  in  its 
judgment  the  requirements  of  the  market  will  permit.  The  Buyer  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  find  a 
market  for  the  Seller's  coal  so  as  to  enable  the  Seller's  collieries  to  be  worked  as  many  days  as  prac- 
ticable, with  due  regard  to  the  general  market  conditions,  and  to  give  orders  for  shipment  which 
will  enable  the  Seller  to  work  its  collieries  as  many  days  in  each  year  as  other  collieries  work 
similarly  situated. 

The  Buyer  agrees  that  it  will  not  discriminate  In  favor  of  its  own  mines,  or  any  persons,  firms  or 
companies  with  which  it  has  (X>ntract8  to  buy  coal,  but  that  tbe  quantity  to  be  ordered  monthly 
shall  be  a  just  proportion  of  the  entire  quantity  of  coal  agreed  to  be  purchased  by  the  Buyer,  meoft- 
ured  by  the  colliery  capacity  of  the  respective  Sellern.  It  oeing  understood  that  so  far  as  practi(»l3lc 
the  quantity  ordered  shall  not  be  less  than  a  just  proportion  of  all  the  Anthracite  coal  which  the 
requirements  of  the  market  may  from  time  to  time  demand.  The  colliery  capacity  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  First  of  January  in  each  year  by  the  parties  hereto,  and,  on  ineir  failure  to  agree, 
the  President  for  the  lime  being  of  Girard  Trust  Company  shall  select  a  suitable  expert  for  this  pur- 
pose. Should  any  marked  change  take  place  affecting  the  prodnctivc  capacity  of  the  colliery,  cither 
the  Buyer  or  the  Seller  may  call  for  a  new  determination  of  the  colliery  capacity  as  of  the  beginning 
of  any  quarter  of  the  calendar  year. 

Second,  'the  Buyer  agrees  to  pay  and  tbe  Seller  agrees  to  accept  the  following  prices  for  said  coal, 
when  prepared  In  accoraance  with  the  standard  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  delivered  f.  o.  b.  railroad 
cars  at  the  breaker: 

For  all  sizes  above  Pea  coal,  sixty-five  (65)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  free  on  board  prices  of 
said  sizes  received  at  tide  points  at  or  near  New  York,  between  Perth  Amboy  and  Kdgewater,  com- 
puted as  hereinafter  provided. 

For  Pea  coal,  fifty  (50)  per  cent,  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  for  Pea  coal  at  said  tide  points 
at  or  near  New  York  when  the  «ild  price  is  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  (82. &0)  per  ton  or  less,  and 
for  each  advance  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  above  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents 
($2.50)  the  proportion  paid  the  Seller  shall  be  increased  one  (1)  per  cent,  until  the  percentage  paid 
for  pea  coal  reaches  sixty-five  ((>5)  per  cent. 

For  Buckwheat  coal  No.  1,  forty  (-10)  per  cent  of  the  general  average  f.  o.  b.  price  at  said  tide  points 
at  or  ncnr  New  York  when  the  said  price  is  Two  Dollars  (82.00)  per  ton  or  less,  and  for  each  advance 
of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton  in  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  the  proportionate  price  paid  the  Seller  shall  be 
Increased  two  (2)  per  cent,  until  the  said  f.  o.  b.  price  reaches  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  (S2.50), 
after  which  the  proportionate  price  paid  the  Seller  shall  advance  one  (1)  per  cent,  for  each  ten  (10) 
cents  advance  in  the  f.  o.  b.  price  above  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  cents  (,82.60),  as  in  the  case  of  Pea  coal 
above  mentioned.  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  oblige  the  buyer  to  pay  for  Buck- 
wheat No.  1  coal  a  rate  higher  than  for  Pea  coal. 

For  all  sizes  smaller  than  Buckwheat  No.  1  the  Seller  shall  receive  Twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  ton 
f.  o.  b.  railroad  cars  ut  breaker,  and  for  each  ten  (10)  centv  increase  in  the  general  average  f.  o.  b. 
price  above  One  Dollar  and  Thirty  cents  (81.30)  a  ton  at  tide,  the  price  shall  be  increased  five  cents 
pert*>n;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Buyer  shall  have  the  option  to  decline  to  take  the.se  smaller 
sizesin  cxces.s  of  the  proportion  taken  from  the  Buyer's  own  collieries  and  operations. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  it  at  any  time,  through  changes  of  sizes  of  meshes  of  screens  or  of  conditions  of 
trade,  the  sizes  emiillcr  than  Buckwheat  No.  1,  as  described  herein,  shall  be  marketable  at  tide  at  the 
same  price  as  Buckwheat  No.  1,  the  scale  of  prices  on  a  basis  of  forty  (40)  per  cent.,  when  the  general 
average  f,  o.  b.  price  at  tide  is  Two  dollars  (82.00)  per  ton  or  less,  shall  bcsulwtituted  for  the  flat  price 
at  mines  herein  provided  for  during  the  continuance  of  such  conditions. 

And  it  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  and  dispose  of  on  its 
own  account  and  at  such  prices  as  it  shall  see  fit  the  excess  of  the  sizes  of  coal  smaller  than  Buck- 
wheat No.  1  when  and  as  often  as  the  Bu^er  refuses  to  purchase  said  excess  of  smaller  sizes  In  accord- 
ance with  the  option  hereinbefore  contained. 

Third.  The  general  average  f.  o.  b.  prices  herein  referred  to  shall  be  determined  by  a  disinterested 
expert  accountant  satisfactorj'  to  both  parties,  to  whom  the  Buyer  shall  furnish,  not  later  than  the  8th 
of  each  month,  aRtatementof  the  quantity  of  each  size  wild  during  the  preceding  month,  and  the 
amount  realized  therefor  by  the  Buyer  at  tide  on  all  sales  of  each  size  of  coal  from  the 
region,  and  the  accountant  each  month  shall  make  a  true  average  price  for  each  size  sold  at  tide  of 
all  the  coal  from  the  same  region,  and  the  average  prices  thus  obtained  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
accountant  to  the  Buyer  and  Seller,  by  whom  they  shall  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Arbitration  Board,  in  the  settlement  between  Buyer  and  Seller.  All  statistics  given  such  account- 
ant shall  be  treated  by  him  coufldeutlally,  and  the  resulting  averages  only  shall  be  given  by  him  to 
Buyer  and  Seller. 

It  Is  understood  that  when  the  words  f.  o.  b.  price  occur  herein  the  actual  f.  o.  b.  price  received  Is 
meant,  without  any  deduction  for  commLosions,  demurrage  or  any  other  charges. 

Fourth.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  snail  have  the  right  to  sell  or  dlfijwse  of,  at 
retail,  on  its  own  account,  coal  for  use  and  consumption  of  its  employees  and  others  in  the  immediate 
nelghborh(X>d  of  Seller's  colliery,  provided  that  the  coal  so  sold  and  disposed  of  shall  not  In  any  event 
be  loaded  into  railroad  cars,  but  shall  be  hauled  from  the  Seller's  colliery  breaker  by  wagon. 

Fifth.  Payments  shall  be  made  monthly  In  cash.  A  partial  payment  of  at  least  one  dollar  (81.00) 
per  ton  shall  be  made  on  or  before  the  twelfth  (12th)  of  each  month,  and  the  balance  on  or  before  the 
twentieth  (20th),  for  all  coal  delivered  by  the  Seller  under  this  contract  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar month.  Provided,  that  if  default  snail  be  made  by  the  Buyer  in  any  payment  aforesaid,  the 
Seller  may,  it  its  option,  declare  this  contract  forfeited  by  giving  notice  of  such  default  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  (5)  days,  and  of  its  intention  to  terminate  this  contract,  unless  payment  shall  be  made 
In  the  meantime;  butin  case  of  a  like  default  of  payment  in  the  next  succeeding  month  this  contract 
may  be  peremptorily  terminated  by  the  Seller  without  such  notice. 

Sixth.  All  coal  shipped  under  this  contract  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  under  the  direction  of 
a  Chief  ruspoctor  to  be  appointed  by  the  Buyer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  said  coal,  as 
well  as  all  other  coal  coming  under  his  jurisdiction,  conforms  to  the  following  standard,  viz.: 

Firnt.  The  coal  shall  be  piactically  free  from  dirt  as  it  leaves  the  lip  screen  before  entering  the  CAr. 

Sfrond.  The  coal  shall  oe  well  sized  and  made  through  and  over  the  following  square  screen 
meshes,  or  their  equivalent,  viz.: 

Broken  through  a  mesh  4"  square  and  over  a  mesh  2j"  square. 

Egg  through  a  mesh  2|"  square  and  over  a  mesh  2"  square. 

Stove  through  a  mesh  2"  square  and  over  a  mesh  1  J'  square. 

Chestnut  through  a  mesh  1|"  square  and  over  a  mesh  }''  square. 

Pea  through  a  mesh  i^  square  and  over  a  mesh  |"  square. 
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Bnckwhent  No.  1  through  a  mesh  i"  square  and  over  a  mesh  }"  square. 

Buckwheat  No.  2  or  Rice  through  a  me.sh  i"  square  and  over  a  mesh  J"  square. 

None  of  the  above  sizes  shall  contain  an  admixture  of  a  larger  size  suiTloiently  great  to  render  the 
coal  objectionable,  nor  respectively  a  larger  proportion  of  any  smaller  sizes  than  is  usually  present 
In  good  merchantable  coal;  and  it  is  speinally  agreed  that  neither  Egg,  Stove  nor  Chestnut  coal  shall 
contain  more  than  five  (5)  per  cent,  of  Ittrger  sizes:  that  Chestnut  coal  shall  not  contain  more  than 
ten  (10)  percent,  of  Pea  and  five  (.'))  percent,  of  Buckwheat  No.  1;  nor  Pea  coal  more  than  fifteen 
(15)  per  cent,  of  Buckwheat  No,  1  and  five  (5)  per  cent,  of  Hice;  nor  Buckwheat  No,  1,  more  than 
fifteen  (1.^)  percent,  of  Rice. 

Third.  The  sizes  above  mentioned  shall  in  no  cose  contain  more  than  the  following  percentages  of 
refuse  (consisting  of  slate,  rock  and  fire-clay),  viz.: 

Broken,  one  (1)  per  cent.:  Egg,  two  (2)  per  cent,;  Stove,  four  (4)  per  cent,:  Chestnut,  an  average  of 
notmore  than  five  (5)  per  cent.,  and  at  no  time  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  seven  (7)  per  cent.;  Pea, 
ten  (10)  per  cent.;  Buckwheat,  nfteen  (15)  per  cent. 

Nor  more  than  the  following  percentages  of  bone  [containing  a  proportion  of  fixed  carbon  ranging 
between  forty  (40)  and  sixty-flve  (65)  per  cent.],  viz.: 

Broken,  two  (2)  percent.;  Egg,  two  (2)  per  cent.;  Stove,  three  (3)  per  cent.;  Chestnut,  five  ifi)  per 
cent.;  Pea  and  Buckwheat  coal  shall  not  contain  such  proportion  of  said  bone  as  to  reduce  the  pncc 
below  the  average  market  price  of  those  sizes. 

Seventh.  If  the  conditions  of  the  trade  shall  at  any  time  or  times  require  a  higher  standard  of 
preparation  than  as  aforesaid,  the  Seller  shall  prepare  the  coal  so  as  to  conform  to  such  higher  stand- 
ard; provided,  however,  that  the  Seller  shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  increiuied  expense  involved; 
and,  If  the  parties  hereto  shall  not  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  such  reimbursement,  the  question  shall 
bo  referred  to  the  arbitration  board  as  hereinafter  provided.  All  coal  shall  be  inspected  at  the 
breaker. 

Eighth.  When  the  inspector  Is  making  a  test  for  impurities  in  the  coal,  he  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble, take  the  sample  from  the  coal  as  it  flows  from  the  chute  Into  the  car.  If  at  any  time  the  first  test 
Is  unsatisfactory  to  either  party  the  inspector  shall  make  two  other  tests  of  the  coal  in  question,  and 
the  average  of  the  three  tests  on  one  car  shall  be  final.  If  at  any  time  It  Is  neces.sary  to  test  a  car 
after  it  leaves  the  chute,  a  sample  shall  be  obtained  by  taking  equal  quantities  of  coal  from  the  mid- 
dle and  each  side  and  each  end  of  the  car  in  order  to  ascertain  the  average  quality  of  the  coal  tested 
in  that  car.  In  case  the  inspector  shall  condemn  coal  which  is  believed  by  the  Seller  to  be  up  to  the 
standard,  the  Seller  shall  in  that  case  make  complaint  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Buyer, 
and,  if  it  is  found  by  him  to  be  up  to  the  required  standard,  the  coal  shall  immediately  go  forward, 
and  the  instructions  to  the  Inspector  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  remove  as  far  as  practicable  cause  for 
similar  complaints  thereafter  by  the  Seller.  The  cost  of  all  inspections  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  parties  hereto,  except  that  the  Chief  Inspector  shall  be  paid  by  the  Buyer. 

Ninth.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Seller  will  ship  to  the  Buyer  all  the  coal  mined  and 
prepared  at  the  said  colliery  or  collieries  (with  the  exception  of  coal  required  in  the  Seller's  mining 
operations  and  the  coal  retailed  at  the  breaker  as  hcrcinDefore  prrjvided),  preparcni  according  to  the 
standard  hereinbefore  recited,  and,  in  case  any  coal  is  condemned  and  rejected  by  the  inspector  on 
account  of  its  preparation,  the  Seller  will  re-prepare  the  same  until  it  conforms  to  the  required 
standard. 

Tenth.  A  ton  of  coal  under  this  contract  shall  consist  of  twenty-two  hundred  and  forty  (2,240) 
pounds,  and  all  coal  shipped  by  the  Seller  under  this  contract  shall  be  weighed  either  upon  scales  at 
mines,  tested  and  approved  by  the  Buyer  and  by  the  weigh-mastcr^  approved  bv  the  Buyer,  or  upon 
the  weigh-scales  of  the  Railway  over  which  it  passes  on  its  way  to  market,  and  the  amount  of  coai  in 
each  car  shall  be  determined  by  the  certificate  of  the  weigh-master  at  said  scales.  An  allowance  for 
waste  shall  be  made  of  such  amount  as  Is  currently  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Company  transporting 
the  coal,  but  not  exceeding  one  (1)  per  cent. 

Eleventh.  The  Seller  will  consign  and  manifest  said  coal  to  such  jwinta  and  parties  as  the  Buyer 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  will  furnish  and  send  to  the  Buyer  and  to  the  consignees  named 
by  the  Buyer,  and  to  such  other  parties  as  the  Buyer  may  direct,  such  copies  of  manifest  and  such 
notice  relating  to  coal  shipped  as  the  Buyer  may  direct;  and  the  Seller  will  generally  do  and  perform 
all  acts  usually  and  properly  attendant  on  and  connected  with  the  mining  and  shipping  of  coal  from 
the  said  colliery. 

Twelfth.  If,  by  reason  of  any  strikes  among  the  employees  of  either  party,  or  by  reason  of  injury 
to  the  works,  buildings,  fixtures,  railroad,  terminal  facilities  or  other  property  of  the  Railway  Com- 
pany or  Companies  by  which  the  coai  Is  tran.sportcd  to  market,  or  of  either  party  hereto,  or  of  una- 
voidable delays  or  obstructions  in  the  mining  or  transportation  of  the  said  coal,  either  party  shall  be 
unable  to  respectively  furnish  or  take  the  coal  as  herein  agreed,  such  party  shall  not  be  liable  for 
non-fulfillment  of  this  agreement  during  the  period  of  such  disability;  provided  every  reasonable 
effort  be  made  to  resume  operations  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

Thirteenth.  The  percentage  of  the  various  sizes  of  coal  to  be  delivered  under  this  contract  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  average  produced  at  the  several  colleries  operate<l  by  the  Buyer  in  the  same 
region. 

Fourteenth.  In  the  event  of  any  disagreement  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  ordered,  or  the  actual  price 
of  cofti  at  tide,  or  any  other  question  to  be  decided  under  the  terms  hereof  by  arbitration,  it  shall  be 
determined  by  a  Board  to  be  known  as  Permanent  Board  uf  Arbitration,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
persons;  one  person  selected  by  the  Seller— viz., 

;  the  President  of  the  Buyer  company  to  be  the  second  person;  and 
the  President  for  the  time  being  of  GIrard  Trust  Company  to  be  the  third  person. 

The  name  of  the  person  to  represent  the  Seller  shall  be  inserted  in  this  agreement,  or,  if  notnamed 
before  its  execution,  shall  be  endorsed  in  writing  on  this  Agreement,  and  when  and  as  often,  by 
reason  of  death,  resignation  or  vacancy,  or  for  any  cau.sc,  another  person  shall  be  selected,  the  name 
of  mich  person  shall  likewise  be  endorsed  hereon,"  which  endorsement  shall  have  the  like  effect  as  if 
the  name  had  been  originally  Inserted  in  this  agreement.  The  Arbitration  Board  to  have  full  power 
over  costs  of  reference,  and  to  decide  by  whom  they  shall  be  paid. 

Fifteenth.  If  by  reason  of  changes  in  trade  or  colliery  conditions  the  Seller  is  unable  to  operate 
Its  mines  without  financial  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and  the  Buyer  dc<'llnes  to  modify  this 
agreement,  the  Seller  may  submit  the  questions  involved  to  the  said  Board  of  Arbitration,  and,  if  the 
Board  decides  that  the  Seller  cannot  operate  Its  mines  without  loss  on  the  basis  of  this  contract,  and 
if  the  Buyer  and  Seller  cannot  agree  on  a  modlflcatlon  of  this  contract,  then  this  contract  shall  cease 
and  determine. 

Sixteenth.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  (anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing) that  if  at  anv  time  or  times  the  average  I.  o.  b.  price  at  tide  for  sizes  of  coal  larger  than  Pea 
coal  shall  be  less  than  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty  rents  {$3..'i0)  per  ton,  then  the  Seller  may  at  its  option 
temporarily  suspend  mining  and  cease  all  deliveries  hereunder  until  the  said  average  price  shall 
reach  Three  Dollam  and  Fifty  cents  ($3,50)  per  ton;  provided,  however,  that  two  weeks'  notice  of 
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intention  to  atop  deliveries  shall  in  sncli  case  be  given  by  the  Seller  to  the  Buyer;  and,  it  any  qnestlon 
arises  as  U>  price  being  lew  than  S3.50,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  permanent  Arbitration  Boaid. 

Seventeenth.  This  agreement  shall  inure  to  the  beneBt  of  and  be  binding  upon  the  executors, 
administrators,  successors  and  assigns  of  the  parties  hereto  respectively. 

In  wiTNbaa  whereof,  the  parties  have  caused  their  respective  corporate  seals,  duly  attested,  lo  be 
hereunto  affixed  the  day  and  year  first  above  writteu. 

Signed,  Scaled  and  Delivered  in  the  Presence  oi 

By 


. ..     .  PretidenL 

Attest: 


„  Seerelary. 

By 


Attest: 


Secretary. 


New  York  City,  Febnuiry  IS,  1901. 

TESTIHOHY  OF  MB.  FBEDEEIGX  E.  SAWABD, 

Editor  The  Coal  Trade  Journal. 

The  special  Bnbcommission  met  at  2.30  p.  m..  ptiranant  to  the  motion  for  recess, 
Hr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Saward  was  sworn  as 
a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harkis.)  Will  you  give  us  yotxr  full  name  and  your  address, 
and  also  state  your  position? — A.  My  name  is  Frederick  E.  Saward;  my  address. 
No.  41  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  and  my  position  is  that  of  editor  of  The  Coal 
Trade  Journal. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  work  and  been  familiar 
with  the  coal  trade  of  New  York? — A.  1  have  been  publishing  the  paper  for  31  yean. 

Q.  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  what  the  situation  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  New  York? — A.  1  should  think  that  the  gfreater  city 
of  New  York  uses  about  7.000.000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  in  a  year.  The  coal  is 
brought  to  tide- water  docks  on  the  Jersey  side  by  the  different  railroad  companies 
coming  from  the  coal  regions.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  goes  to  Perth  Amboy; 
the  Lehigh  Valley  to  South  Amboy:  tho  Reading  to  Port  Reading:  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral down  to  Port  Johnston,  Elizabetbport;  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna  to  Hobo- 
ken:  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  Erie  to  Weehawken.  Those  lines  comprise  the 
carriers.  The  individuals  that  you  have  lined  out  in  black  there  [referring  to  a 
map]  ship  their  coal  over  those  several  lines  accordingly  as  they  are  situated  most 
favorably  in  those  regions  that  are  marked  out  |  referring  to  the  map  J .    The  lines 

fo  to  those  several  shipping  points.  Tbe  Lehigh  coal  naturally  flows  down  to 
erth  Amboy  and  to  Port  Johnston.  The  product  of  the  Schuylkill  district  runs 
to  Port  Reading.  The  northern  district  pulls  into  Weehawken,  Hoboken,  and 
duringthe  summer  season  to  Newburgh. 

Q.  Who  are  the  largest  producers  of  anthracite  coal  for  this  market?— A.  I  think 
tbe  Reading  puts  in  the  largest  portion  of  the  coal,  of  the  harder  coal;  the  two 
Delawares,  the  Erie,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  what  we  call  free-burn- 
ing coal. 

y.  How  is  this  coal  marketed,  by  the  independent  operators  op  by  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  By  both.  The  railroad  companies  have  their  wholesale  agents  here  in 
town,  and  some  of  the  individual  operators  sell  their  coal  to  what  are  known  as 
commission  houses  in  the  trade  for  sale  again. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  buy  coal  of  tbe  independent  operators  and  ship  it  and  sell  it 
themselves?— A.  In  a  large  degree;  the  coal  that  is  called  independent  is  now  sold 
to  the  several  railroad  companies  at  the  collieries. 

Q.  There  are  independent  operators  who  do  not  sell  to  the  railroads? — A.  There 
are  a  few;  yes. 

Q.  Who  are  some  of  them?— A.  John  C.  Haddock  is  one  of  the  largest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.KEN.VEDY.)  On  what  line  does  he  ship?— He  ships  over  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western. 

(4.  Is  he  given  cars  freely  to  send  as  great  production  to  tide  water  as  he  desires 
to  send?— A.  Perhaps  that  would  be  better  answered  by  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  of  anyoomplaints  among  independent 
operators  of  failure  to  get  plenty  of  cars  for  shipment,  or  anything  of  that  nature? — 
A.  No;  I  guess  not.    Practically,  in  the  coal  trade  there  is  always  a  season,  both 
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in  hard  and  soft  coal,  when  there  is  complaint  that  cars  can  not  be  had  in  sufficient 
number,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  that  is  soon  over:  that  occurs  usually  in 
the  tall  of  the  year.  Soft  coal  people  ship  to  the  lakes  and  to  the  seaboard:  an- 
thracite people  ship  to  the  West,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  so  they  can  not  get 
cars  enough.    That  is  not  a  subject  of  general  complaint  in  ordinary  times. 

CJ.  Would  you  say  what  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  used  in  New  York,  or 
shipped  to  New  York,  comes  from  independent  operators? — A.  No;  I  could  not 
answer  that  qnestion  oShand. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  small  proportion? — A.  Oh,  yes;  naturally,  it  is  a  very  small 
proportion.  The  independent  operators,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  possibly  repre- 
sent one-flfth  of  the  production,  of  which  part  is  sold  directly  by  them  to  the  com- 
panies.   That  leaves  a  very  small  proportion  that  is  independent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  you  tell  what  the  economic  or  business  reason  is  for 
these  railroads  going  into  the  coal  bnsiness?  In  other  words,  why  is  not  coal  pro- 
duced by  independent  operators,  the  same  as  wheat  is  grown  or  luml)er  manufac- 
tured, or  any  other  of  the  great  products  or  great  items  of  railroad  transportation 
produced?— A.  Well,  n  reply  to  that  question — that  takes  yon  back  to  ancient  his- 
tory, the  history  of  the  industry. 

Q,  Can  yon  give  that  in  a  short  way,  if  there  is  any  salient  reason  for  it? — A,  I 
should  say  that  in  the  last  thirty  years,  or  nearly,  it  has  not  been  practicable  for 
many  individuals  to  go  into  the  coal  business  as  producers  of  coal.  In  those  early 
da^s,  when  the  mines  were  little  bits  of  what  we  call  rat  holes— little  bits  of  proi>- 
ertieathat  produced  perhaps  lOOto  1,50  tons  of  coal  aday— Individuals  were  in  busi- 
ness, a  great  many  of  them  men  of  small  capital.  The  business  did  not  require 
very  much  capital.  They  soon  played  out,  and,  in  order  to  furnish  transportation 
to  the  railroad  companies  that  were  built  into  the  districts,  the  railway  companies 
themselves,  or  their  friends,  or  mining  companies,  went  into  the  securing  of  these 
properties  round  about,  which  you  see  there  [pointing  to  map],  in  order  to  have 
traffic  forever  for  the  railroads  that  were  built  to  carry  on  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  most  of  these  anthracite  coal  lands  now  already 
owned  by  the  different  coal  roads  or  the  subsidiary  companies? — A.  Yes;  very 
largely  indeed. 

Q.  They  virtually  control  the  situation,  do  they?— A.  They  virtually  control  the 
sitnation:  to  put  it  that  way,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroads  in  the  soft-coal  fields  control  the  bitu- 
minous production  and  output  to  such  a  degree  as  the  anthracite  production  is 
controlled  by  the  so-called  coalers? — A.  Yes;  I  should  think  even  more  so. 

Q.  The  soft  coal  coming  to  New  York  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for 
instance,  is  that  coming  in  as  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  of  the 
independent  operators?— A.  Of  the  independent  operators.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  does  not  operate  any  collieries  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  soft  coal  would  come  in  over  other  railroads  to  New  York,  would  It 
not? — A.  Soft  coal  is  coming  to  tide  water  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  and  Norfolk  and  Western  and  producers  mainly  in  the  soft-coal 
districts  pool  their  issues;  then  they  come  to  market,  and  the  coal  is  sold  by  one 
concern  in  town. 

CJ.  Then  the  coal  comes  in,  not  as  the  property  of  the  railroads,  but  of  the  pro- 
ducers?— A.  Of  the  independent  producers,  not  of  the  railroads;  they  have  but 
one  general  agency.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  has  one;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
has  one. 

Q.  Have  yon  in  your  mind  the  figures  for  the  transportation  of  coal — hard  and 
soft— in  mills  per  ton  per  mile? — A.  No;  we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  those 
facts  in  the  coal  trade  in  our  paper  any  more.  That  is  a  thing  that  has  gone  by. 
We  used  to  have  at  one  time  what  you  might  call  schedule  rates  of  transporta- 
tion of  hard  coal;  but.  as  has  been  said,  the  bulk  of  the  coal  is  the  property  of  the 
railroads.  They  make  the  division  as  they  see  fit.  The  coal  of  the  individual  opera- 
tors which  is  still  brought  to  tide  wafer  is  carried  on  the  ba.sis  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  tide-water  price,  so  that  the  individual  operator  is  just  as  anxious  to  get  a 
high  price  for  his  coal  as  one  can  be.  The  proposition  that  they  made  last  year, 
when  thev  had  that  independent  road  under  *ay,  that  they  were  going  to  be  friends 
of  the  public  and  sell  the  coal  for  $3.50,  was  simply  to  get  a  right  of  way,  that  is  all. 
They  are  interested  in  getting  a  high  price  for  coal.  Forty  per  cent  of  S4  is  $1.60: 
that  leaves  them  $2.40  for  the  coal  at  the  mines.  Forty  per  cent  of  $S  is  $1.30;  they 
get  $1.80  on  that.basis. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  rate  for  carrying  hard  coal  to  tide  water  is 
something  like  10  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  that  the  charge  for  carrying  soft  coal 
is  2)  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Now,  yon  should  l>e  familiar  with  that  subject.  Can 
vou  say  whether  there  is  any  such  difference  as  that  between  the  charges?— A.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  cents,  the  average  for  160  miles,  is  10  mills — a  cent  a  ton  a  mile, 
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isnt  it?  That  is  a  matbematical  calcnlation  easy  to  be  proven.  The  soft  coal  that 
is  brought  to  tide  water  is  carried  for  less  money;  but  they  are  two  different  items, 
and  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  they  do  not  enter  into  competition  at  all? — A.  It  ia. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  past,  when  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  been 
pnt  np  to  a  pretty  high  rate,  that  soft  coal  has  been  induced  to  pome  in  for  that 
market? — A.  For  what  purpose'.-" 

Q,  Well,  for  general  purposes. — A.  It  is  not  used  for  general  purposes.  Yon  do 
not  bum  soft  coal  in  your  house.  Some  of  the  minor  grades  of  anthracite  coal 
have  latterly  been  pushed  as  st^am  coals.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  those  were 
all  thrown  on  the  dirt  bank,  as  they  call  it.  Now  we  are  going  through  the  prob- 
lem of  reclaiming  the  dirt  bank,  or  shipping  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  product  of 
the  mine  to  market,  without  sending  any  to  the  dirt  bank.  Those  junior  sizes 
are  brought  into  the  market  and  sold  for  a  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  They  compete  with  the  soft  coal,  do  they  not?— A.  They 
generally  sell  for  less  money.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  competition  in  that 
when  soft  coal  is  worth  $3.50  and  they  sell  that  for  $3. 

Q.  Was  it  not  proposed  to  use  soft  coal  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  manufactur- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  Soft  coal  was  used;  soft  coal  is  used  in  this  town;  . 
soft  coal  is  used  here  constantly;  a  large  amount  of  soft  coal  is  used  here.  Soft 
coal  can  be  burned  here  or  anywhere  else  without  making  a  smoke  nuisance  of  it. 
The  health  code  does  not  say  anything  about  the  nonuse  of  soft  coal;  it  is  only 
that  it  shall  not  be  used  so  as  to  make  it  a  nuisance  to  anyone.  That  is  all  that 
the  section  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  soft  coal  is;  that  it  must  not  be  used  to 
make  a  nuisance.  Soft  coal  can  be  burned.  Soft  coal  is  burned  all  over  the 
United  States,  you  might  say.  without  being  a  nuisance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  product  of  the  output  of  the  anthracite 
mines  is  now  used  for  steam  purpos  s?— A,  Perhaps  2.^  per  cent. 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent?— A.  No:  I  don't  think  it  would.  We 
used  to  take  about  40  per  cent,  but  in  the  changes  of  the  trade  we  are  gradually 
making  domestic  coal  of  pea  coal  that  used  to  go  into  these  small  sizes  and  be 
thrown  away  or  used  for  steam  at  the  mines.     Trade  is  changing  continuously. 

Q.  Well,  if  soft  coal  is  used  generally  for  steaming  purposes,  and  some  of  these 
junior  sizes  of  hard  coal  are  sold  to  a  man  who  uses  it  to  make  steam  with,  does 
it  not  come  into  competition  with  the  soft  coal? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that  they 
come  into  competition  at  all.  I  think  they  both  have  their  use  and  value.  I  do 
not  put  them  parallel,  coming  into  competition  with  each  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  connection  between  the  prices  at  which  the  two 
kinds  of  coal  are  sold?— A.  The  prices  are  regulated  by  the  demand.  That  is  all 
that  you  can  say.  Last  fall  the  junior  coals  were  in  very,  very  short  supply, 
owing  to  the  strike.  The  strike  lasted  6  weeks;  our  stock  of  small  coal  was 
eaten  up. 

Q.  Did  not  that  circumstance  increase  the  consumption  and,  naturally,  the 
price  of  soft  coal?— A.  It  made  a  demand  for  soft  coal,  and  in  some  instances  the 
price  was  advanced. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  price  of  the  dcnnestic  sizes  of  this  hard  coal  at  tide 
water;  do  you  know?- A.  About  $4.25  wholesale. 

Q.  And  the  roads  get  40  per  cent  of  that  amount  for  the  haul? — A.  The  railroad 
gets  40  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  means  delivered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  terminal  charges  are  there  to  get  it  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn? — 
A.  The  terminal  charges  are  covered  by  the  rate  of  freight,  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
boatmen,  whose  boats  go  to  the  Jersey  side  and  bring  tne  coal  over  to  New  York 
and  Brooklyn. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  that  charge  be  a  ton?— A.  About  20  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  say  the  present  price  is  about  §4.25?— A.  About$4.25 
wholesale;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  averaged  last  year  approximately — is  it  higher  now 
than  it  was  a  year  ago?— A.  No,  I  think  not,  I  think  I  could  make  the  statement 
that  practically  the  average  to-day  is  about  the  average  of  last  year. 

Q.  Is  it  higher  now  than  it  was  a  month  or  two  months  ago?— A.  Noj  two 
months  ago  there  were  some  spot  cargoes  of  coal  selling  for  §5.50. 

O.  Is  it  higher  now  than  it  was  -say,  five  years  ago— in  1895  or  1896?— A.  Yes;  I 
reckon  it  is,  and  it  will  be  higher. 

Q.  Have  there  been  many  changes  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  price  of  this  coal 
at  tide  water? — Yes;  prices  have  changed  very  much,  indeed,  even  within  a  year — 
in  a  year's  time,  thatis;  not  within  the  past  year,  but  within  twelve  months'  time, 
you  know. 
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Q.  How  wide  has  the  fl-actoation  been?— A.  Fifty  cents  at  least,  possibly  75 
cents. 

Q.Not  more  than  75 — there  has  been  75? — A.  I  think  so;  say  from  the  spring 
prices  to  the  winter  prices. 

Q.  That  change  in  the  price  has  been  on  account  of  seasons  particnlarly7^A. 
On  account  of  the  seasons.    They  all  sell  at  low  price  in  the  summer. 

Q.  How  low  a  price  have  you  ever  known  at  tide  water  for  coal? — A.  Two  dol- 
lars to  $2.25. 

Q.  Yon  have  known  it  as  low  as  $3  and  $3.2r>,  as  against  S4.25  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  do  you  give  the  commission  for  that  radical  change  in  price? — 
A.  To  reply  to  that  question  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  date  of  the  auction 
sale  in  1876,  in  Hanover  Square,  when  they  sold  500,000  tons  of  coal.  The  price 
began  to  go  down,  and  the  people  had  the  coal  at  their  own  price.  Coal  was  sold 
within  h^  an  hour  after  the  sale  was  over  at  $1.50  advance  by  the  people  who 
bought  it  there.  So  that  sale  is  no  criterion.  [In  1870  there  was  another  low 
range  of  sales  at  auction.] 

Q.  That  price,  then,  of  $2  was  an  extraordinai-y  price? — A.  Ton  asked  how  low 
coal  was  aold.  Coal  has  sold  as  low  as  $3  a  ton  in  this  harbor,  but  a  comparison 
between  that  price  and  $4.35  would  hardly  be  fair. 

Q.  What  would  be  a  fair  comparison  between  the  price  now  and  that  of  twenty 
years  ago? — A.  I  think  they  sold  coal  for  $6  twenty  years  ago,  dnring  the  whole 
season. 

Q.  Six  dollars  at  tide  water?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  twenty-two  years  ago;  that  was  after  this  low 
I)eriod,  or  the  period  of  low  prices.— A.  That  was  the  period  of  low  prices,  due  to 
overproduction — throwing  too  much  coal  on  the  market. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  the  low  prices  of  twenty-two  years  ago  were  occasioned  by 
overproduction? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  was  the  average  price  of  the  coal  at  that  time 
compared  with  now,  leaving  ont  this— this  auction  sale;  this  one  item? — A.  Well, 
I  venture  to  say  we  were  getting  from  $4  to  $5  a  ton. 

Q.   About  the  same  as  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  use  of  machines  in  mining  that  would 
lower  the  cost  of  mining  since  then? — A.  No;  on  the  contrary  the  expenses  are 
greater. 

Q.  Do  they  use  any  coal  machinery  in  mining  in  anthracite  mines? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  price  of  powder  has  materially  declined  since  that  time,  has  it  not? — A. 
Yes;  we  thrashed  that  question  over  last  fall.  The  price  was  $2.75  some  20  odd 
years  ago.    Powder  can  be  had  now  for  $1.50  a  keg. 

Q.  Is  powder  an  important  item  in  anthracite  mining? — A.  No,  not  a  very  large 
item.  They  use  something  like  1,500,000  kegs  of  powder,  and  about  4,000,000 
pounds  of  dynamite;  they  get  out  about  60,000,000  tons.  We  are  working  coal  at 
greater  depths  to-day  than  15,  20,  or  any  other  number  of  years  back.  We  have 
more  water  to  pump;  we  have  thinner  seams. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  the  low  prices  of  this  period  you  spoke  about, 
when  coal  was  sold  in  Hanover  Square,  were  due  to  overproduction.  Is  the  pro- 
duction regulated  now  80  that  there  is  no  overproduction?— A.  Do  not  think  there 
ia  any  regulation  to-day  at  all.  Sometimes  I  wish  there  was.  It  would  keep  the 
trade  in  better  shape.  Trade  is  always  in  better  shape  when  the  production  is 
even  and  the  price  is  even  throughout  the  year.  If  that  could  ever  be  done,  if  we 
could  divide  the  tonnage  into  13  monthly  proportions,  we  should  have  trade 
in  very  much  better  shape.  We  are  producing  to  day  at  the  rate  of  something 
over  60,000,000  tons  a  year.  Last  month  and  December  wo  have  been  running  at 
the  rate  of  5,000,000  or  5,350,000  tons  a  month.  Well,  the  market  won't  take 
60,000,000  tons  of  coal,  so  there  must  be  some  months  during  the  year  when  we 
must  reduce  that  production.  Now,  if  yon  call  that  regulating  the  coal  trade, 
there  you  are;  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  much  difference  there  is  between  the  price  of  coal  now  and 
the  price  in  the  recent  years  of  depression— 1893  to  1896  and  1897?— A.  I  think  the 
market  is  in  very  much  better  shape  so  far  as  pricesare  concerned,  but  I  think 
that  condition  is  entirely  due  to  the  increitsed  demand  for  coal. 

<^.  I  wanted  to  know  if  the  price  went  down  to  anything  like  it  was  at  this 
period  you  spbke  about  when  the  auction  sale  occurred;  if  it  was  so  low  or  if  it 
remained  comparatively  steady  and  strong  during  those  years  of  depression.  —A. 
If  we  had  again  a  period  of  depression,  the  price  would  be  reduced,  I  have  no 
doubt.    In  1893,  1896,  and  1897,  it  was  pretty  slow  business  everywhere. 

Q.  How  much  fluctuation  is  there  in  the  total  consumption  of  coal  between 
those  years,  for  instance,  as  between  a  poor  year — 1893-94-95— and  a  good  year 
preceding  or  following? — A.  That  is,  in  the  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic 
purposes?  ^  i 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  That  is  an  economic  question,  isn't  it— a  social  economic  qnestion? 
It  is  very  interesting,  too.  I  have  looked  into  it  a  good  deal  myself.  1  should 
think  about  15  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  It  might  be  well  if  Mr.  Saward  would  say  what  the  total 
consumption  is  now,  approximately. — A.  We  are  working  to-day  at  the  rate  of 
60,000, OtiO  tons  a  year;  that  is,  of  anthracite  coal.    That  is  the  production. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  consumption? — A.  If  we  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  demand  ot  these  last  three  months,  it  is  all  going  to  be  burned  up 
There  is  no  stock  on  hand  anywhere  to-day.  In  addition  to  that  yon  must  under- 
stand we  are  producing  about  180,000,000  tons  of  bituminous— just  about  three 
times  as  much. 

Q.  Yes;  but  you  testified  that  the  consumption  of  bituminous  coal,  in  your 
opinion,  at  least  was  not  affected  by  the  consumption  of  anthracite  coal. — A.  It  is 
not.  One  does  not  affect  the  other,  practically.  I  only  gave  you  that  fact  so  that 
these  gentlemen  might  not  think  that  anthracite  coal  is  "the  only  thing."  We 
get  something  else  besides  anthracite  in  the  United  States.  We  have  240,000,000 
tons  of  coal  this  year,  which  beats  Oreat  Britain  by  about  15,000,000  tons.  We 
have  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  to-day  in  coal  production,  as  we  have  in 
almost  everything  else. 

Q.  Do  we  export  any  of  this  anthracite  coal? — A.  Our  beet  outside  customer  is 
Canada,  which  takes  about  1,500,000  tons. 

Q.  1  was  referring  to  the  European  trade.— A.  Across  the  water?  No;  we  do 
not  send  any  anthracite  to  Europe. 

Q.  Do  we  have  any  export  trade  in  soft  coal? — A.  We  have.  We  are  increasing 
very  largely  in  soft  coal.  Yon  can  not  send  any  anthracite  abroad  till  you  send 
people  over  there  with  stoves,  and  show  them  how  to  burn  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  You  testified  the  price  now  at  tide  water  was  about  $4.25  a  ton? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  price  practically  uniform  for  the  same  grade  of  coal  between  the  dif- 
ferent producers  or  people  who  have  it  to  sell? — A.  I  understand  it  is.  That  is  the 
price. 

Q.  And  the  price  is  the  same  with  all  of  them,  practically? — A.  For  that  grade 
of  coal.    There  might  be  some  discount— a  few  cents. 

Q.  How  is  that  price  fixed?- A.  A  man  comes  to  the  office  who  wants  to  buy  five 
cars  of  coal.  "  What  is  the  price?  "  he  asks.  The  price  is  given  him.  He  won't 
give  it.  He  then  goes  down  to  Tom  Jones  and  inquires,  "  What  is  your  price?" 
Perhaps  he  is  told  $4.25.  He  then  goes  back  to  the  first  man,  if  he  feels  like  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  fixing  the  price. 

Q.  The  dealers  will  ask  the  same  price,  it  seems? — A.  Certainly  they  do,  because 
eacli  knows  that  his  coal  is  worth  the  s^ime  money  as  the  other  man's. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  unison  of  action  there— any  agreement  between 
them? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  agreement  between  them.  They  understand 
the  value  of  their  product.  One  man  is  not  going  to  sell  his  for  less  than  the 
others,  because  he  says  his  is  just  as  good  as  the  others',  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  cast-iron  agreement,  or  anythinii;  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tacit  understanding? — A.  You  will  have  to  ask  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  business  for  that  information.  If  they  have  any  under- 
standing, I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  so— that  there  is  any  tacit  understanding. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  connected  with  these  companies,  if  they  were  brought 
before  you,  might  answer  the  (luestion  yea  or  nay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  often  read  in  the  New  York  papers  that  there 
was  an  anthracite-coal  trust,  and  I  have  heard  people  testify  to  that  effect.  You 
should  be  an  expert  in  that  subject,  cqnduc-ting  The  Coal  Trade  Journal,  and  I 
should  l:ke  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  an  anthracitecoal  trust  or  anything  that 
partakes  of  the  character  of  a  coal  trust? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  not? — A.  Who  are  these  gentlemen  who  testify 
that  there  such  a  thing  as  a  coal  trust? 

Q.  Well,  an  independent  producer  is  the  gentleman  I  have  reference  to. — A. 
What  is  the  definition  of  the  word  trust? 

Q.  I  will  call  it  combination.  I  know  your  technical  point  there. — A.  No;  I 
do  not  want  to  ask  you  any  ([uestions  there  at  all.  I  only  want  to  use  that  means 
to  enlighten  you  as  well  as  some  of  the  others  who  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  coal  trust.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  trust  or  agreement  there  must  be  parties  to 
the  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  not  true  that  a  large  number  of  the  coal-carrying 
roads  are  owned  by  the  same  people? — A.  It  is  true  that  a  very  great  many  of  our 
rich  people  today  are  interested  as  shareholders  in  the  various  anthracite  coal-pro- 
ducing and  coal-carr.ving  companies. 

Q.  Are  not  the  same  men  directors  in  a  nnml)er  of  these  companies?— A.  To  a 
considerable  extent.  You  will  find  that  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Bockefellers,  one 
and  another,  are  interested  in  these  various  companies.  ^-^  . 
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Q.  Can  yon  state  which  of  the  companies  apparently  have  the  same  men  as 
directors,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes? — A.  Yon  will  have  to  get  Poor's  Manual 
and  work  np  those  details  from  that.     I  conld  not  tell  yon  oShand. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Erie,  and  the  Reading,  and 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey  are  supposed  to  he  more  closely  nnited  than  the  other 
roads?— A.  There  is  where  yon  get  community  of  interest,  in  that  several  people 
are  in  those  varions  enterprises;  yes.  If  that  is  what  yon  call  a  trust,  combina- 
tion, there  yon  are.  I  do  not  call  it  so.  Aal  said  before,  I  have  knovra  this  trade 
about  40  years,  and  I  have  been  running  the  paper  31  years,  and  I  have  seen  trusts 
or  combinations,  one  thing  and  another  of  that  sort,  too  often.  I  do  not  call  this 
anything  like  a  trust  or  combination  that  we  have  to-day.  It  is  not  like  we  had — 
a  little  bit  of  ancient  history— in  1874.  Then  there  was  a  meeting;  an  agreement 
was  come  to  that  such  and  such  things  should  be  done,  and  if  other  things  were 
not  done  there  should  be  a  penalty.  That  agreement  went  to  pieces  of  its  own 
weight  in  1876. 

Q.  Was  there  not  another  attempt  in  1886  or  1887?— A.  It  ran  along  from  1886  to 
1888. 

Q.  Yes,  and  was  there  not  another  attempt  made  in  1888? — A.  No,  no;  1881  and 
1892. 

Q.  Under  the  leadership  of  what  road? — A.  Mr.  McLeod  tried  to  bring  about  a 
combination. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  cause  of  the  failure? — A.  Invading  the  territory  of  some 
of  the  other  railroad  magnates  when  he  crossed  the  Hudson  River. 

Q.  Will  yon  give  in  somewhat  greater  detail  your  opinion  in  the  matter  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  that  attempt  to  consolidate  the  anthracite  coal  roads? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  received  the  financial  support  that  Mr.  McLeod  expected;  I 
think  that  was  the  primary  reason. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  sufficient  financial  support  at  that  time,  such  a  combina- 
tion might  reasonably  have  taken  place?— A.  That  was  a  combination  that  ran  the 
price  of  coal  np  $1.75  a  ton  inside  of  h  months. 

<^.  What  was  the  relation  between  the  roads,  which  took  place  in  that  combi- 
nation; was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  purchase  or  a  lease? — A.  Those  were  leased  roads 
at  that  time. 

Q.  What  has  taken  place  recently  between  the  Reading  Railroad  and  the  New 
Jersey  Central?  Have  yon  any  knowledge  respecting  that  point?— A.  As  I  under- 
stand it  people  connected  with  the  Reading  Company  have  bought  sufficient 
shares  in  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  accmire  the  commanding  interest  there. 

Q.  Has  it  been  an  actual  purchase?  Have  they  bought  stock,  or  have  they 
actually  purchased  the  road?— A.  No;  bought  shares  of  stock. 

Cj,  Butleading  virtually  to  the  purchase  of  the  road? — A.  The  transaction  might 
lead  in  that  way.  The  man  that  owns  the  stock  owns  the  road,  if  he  has  enongh 
of  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  would  this  meet  the  situation — that  in  1893  they  attempted 
to  combine  by  leasing,  and  in  1901  they  attempt  to  combine  by  purchase?— A.  Sev- 
eral of  these  people  have  increased  their  holdings  in  all  these  other  lines,  and  in 
that  way  secured  the  control. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Such  a  community  of  interest  between  tbese  railroads 
m^ht  be  a  very  good  reason  for  asking  the  same  price  for  coal,  might  it  not? — A. 
That  would  be.  There  will  be  no  higher  price  asked  for  coal.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  fallacy  for  these  gentlemen  to  attempt  to  get  any  more  money  for  coal 
than  the  prevailing  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  present  price  is  high  enongh? — ^A.  The  present 
price  is  a  fair  price.  The  present  pnce  is  a  profitable  price.  At  the  present  price 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  decreased  consumption  unless  they  strike  a  bad  year.  If 
they  are  so  unfortunate  three  or  four  years  hence  to  get  back  some  of  those  bad 
years  like  1893  to  IHSHJ,  the  consumption  of  coal  will  be  decreased  from  natnral 
causes:  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  from  the  trade  standpoint  to  warrant 
any  advance  in  price,  and  there  are  very  good  trade  reasons  for  saying  the  price 
should  not  be  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Perhaps  economic  reasons  will  prevail,  but  if  thiscom- 
munity  of  interest  scheme  is  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  will  they  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  pat  on  arbitrarily  the  very  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand 
for  coal?— A.  Now,  I  think  I  have  answered  that  question  in  my  own  way.  '-The 
very  last  penny  that  the  public  will  stand;"  you  putit  in  that  way.  Now,  I  said,  for 
▼erygood  trade  reasons  they  should  not  increase  the  price  beyond  what  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  So  that  I  think  yon  are  putting  it  m  one  way;  and  I  pnt  it  in 
another.  I  would  say  no  to  that  question;  there  is  not  any  probability  of  such  a 
course. 

Q.  You  say  they  would  not  have  the  power? — A.  They  might  have  the  power, 
bat  they  would  not  exercise  it. 
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(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage  is  prodnced  by  the 
Rea<ung  road,  can  yon  say,  approrimately?— A.  Of  laat  year's  tonnage  it  was 
abont  21  i>er  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  greater  or  less  than  its  proportion  of  the  tonnage  10  or  20  years  ago?— 
A.  O,  I  think  the  Reading  was  rannmg  about  20  per  cent  even  in  those  days. 

Q.  Did  it  not  rnn  as  high  as  42  per  cent  on  paper  at  one  time?— A.  No;  42  per  cent 
when  they  had  that  Jersey  Central-Lehigh  Valley  lease,  was  it  not?  Not  the 
Beading  of  itself. 

O.  Has  not  the  allotment  to  the  Reading,  made  10  years  or  so  ago,  been  at  least 
as  nigh  as  30  per  cent  or  83  percent? — A.  Noj  I  have  no  such  recollection;  I  don't 
ihii^  you  comd  ihid  confirmation  of  that  opinion  in  the  statistics. 

Q.  'Testimony  to  that  effect  was  offered  in  1892  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. — A.  That  allotment  must  hare  included  the  Lehigh  VaJley 
or  the  Jersey  Central.    That  is,  when  those  roads  were  leased,  you  know. 

Q.  Was  there  then  any  change  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  coal  produced 
or  shipped  by  tixe  different  roads?— A.  There  has  been  very  little,  indeed,  in  the 
last  10  or  15  years. 

Q.  Have  not  some  new  roads  come  into  the  territory  within  the  last  10  years?— 
A.  Yes;  we  have  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Schuylkill.    Those  are  two  new  roads. 

Q.  Would  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  come  in  there? — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  Erie. 

Q.  The  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley?— A.  That  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company. 

Q.  Yes,  or  was  it  sold  at  the  time  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  sold  to 
the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  I  understood  so. 

Q.  And  is  operated  by  the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  Yes;  operated  by  the  Erie. 

Q.  You  say  the  relative  proportions  of  coal  shipped  by  these  roads  is  not  chang- 
ing much  at  the  present  time?— A.  It  has  not  (manged  very  much  in  all  these 
years. 

Q.  Supx)08e  one  of  the  roads  were  to  ship  more  than  the  usual  or  customary 
percentage,  what  would  happen?  Suppose,  in  other  words',  that  the  Reading 
roads  would  begin  to  ship  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output? — A.  Thirty  per  cen^ 
being  entitled  to  21  per  cent? 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  "being  entitled  to  21?" — A.  That  is  the  proportion  of 
the  tonnage:  that  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  anything  specific  by  "being  entitled  to  21  per  cent? " — A.  The 
coal  shipments  are  divided  up  into  percentages. 

Q.  Is  that  division  made  at  the  present  time? — A.  Their  proportion  is,  they  say, 
21  per  cent. 

Q.  Who  says  21  per  cent? — A.  Well,  I  say  that  is  the  waj;  it  figures  out.  If  you 
take  last  year's  production,  their  tonnage  is  21  per  cent  of  it. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  Railroad  producing  up  to  its  maximum  capacity?  Could  it 
not  produce  much  more  coal  than  it  does  at  the  present  time? — A.  You  would 
have  to  ask  Mr.  Luther,  of  Pottsville,  that  question;  I  wouldn't  answer  it. 

Q.  Your«tatementis,then,  that  this  proportion  of  tonnage  to  each  road  is  purely 
a  result  of  chance?— A.  Not  of  chance  at  all.  It  is  controlled  by  what  they  do  in 
each  year. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "they?" — A.  The  several  companies. 

Q.  They  come  together,  then,  and  agree  upon  allotments?- A.  No;  there  is  the 
production  last  year  of  47,000,000  tons;  out  of  that  the  Reading  gets  10,000.000  tons. 
That  works  oat  something  like  21  per  cent,  and  the  others  work  up  to  their  several 
percentages. 

Q.  But  it  could  produce  more? — A.  It  could  produce  more;  it  has  the  colliery 
capacity. 

Q.  You  think  the  anthracite  properties  generally  could  produce  more  coal  than 
they  do? — A.  Yes;  they  could  all  produce  more. 

Q.  Suppose  any  one  of  them  should  attempt  to  produce  more  than  the  allotted 
proportion  what  would  happen?  Would  there  be  any  safeguards  for  the  other 
roads?  Suppose,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  roads  should  attempt  to  double  its 
output  in  a  given  year?— A.  Don't  ask  such  foolish  questions  as  that.  Why  should 
they  attempt  to  double  the  tonnage;  they  can't  sell  more  than  so  much  coal? 

Q.  So  much  is  sold  as  a  total  in  a  year,  but  one  company  might  increase  its  pro- 
portion of  that  total,  might  it  not? — A.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  whether  a  g^ven  com- 
pany has  the  capacity  for  doing  more? 

Q.  Certain  of  the  roads  have  come  into  the  field  in  the  last  ten  years  and  have 
buut  up  a  trade  of  their  own,  have  they  not?  Yon  mentioned  the  Ontario  and 
Western.— A.  They  have  taken  care  of  the  increased  tonnage  that  has  been 
demanded. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congbb.)  You  say  these  roads  could  produce  more  coal;  why  dont 
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tiiey  do  BO?— A.  Becanse  they  oan't  sell  at  a  profit.  Why,  it  is  like  that  chapter  in 
Henr;^  George's  Political  Economy  where  a  man  sells  100  things  for  one  price,  and 
if  he  increases  the  quantity  by  10,  the  increase  has  an  effect  not  only  on  that  10, 
bnton  all  the  rest.  I  have  noticed  it  many  times  in  the  last  nnmber  of  years  when 
they  produced  too  much  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  would  look  as  it  there  was  an  agreement,  then,  if 
some  of  them  did  not  prodnce  np  to  something  like  their  maximnm  producing 
capacity,  to  keep  the  production  down? — A.  I  gave  you  information  on  that  point. 
I  said  that  during  this  month  and  last  we  have  run  at  the  rate  of  60,000,000  tons  a 
year,  and  when  it  comes  summer  time  we  will  have  to  reduce.  We  can  not  sell 
60,000,000  tons  at  any  price  in  this  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "  their  tonnage,"  referring  to  the 
Reading  company? — A.  Their  proportion  or  percentage  that  has  been  divided  in 
the  course  of  years,  20^,  20^,  Hi,  20^,  or  what  it  averages  for  5  years. 

Q.  Does  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  participate  in  a  proportionate  arrangement 
of  that  kind?— A.  Never. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  answer  why  it  does  not?— A.  Simply  because  it  has  been  a 
free  lance. 

Q.  Free  lance  against  what? — A.  Against  the  rest  of  them, 

Q,  Has  their  proportion  remained  fairly  constant? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  About  what  figure?— A.  About  10  i)er  cent;  9, 10,  lOJ,  11. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  various  times  when  the  companies  did  agree  formally 
upon  prices,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  refused  to  accede  to  such  an  agree- 
ment?— A.  I  think  you  will  find  they  have  always  refused. 

Q.  Always  stayed  outside  of  any  agreement?  The  agreement,  then,  between 
roads  as  to  such  allotments  and  of  prices  which  were  formerly  made  does  not 
exist? — A,  I  do  not  know  of  any  agreement  at  the  present  time. 

O.  But  there  was  one  formerly,  say  10  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had  several 
in  the  last  30  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal— an 
nnosual  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  in  the  last  5  months— 4  or  5  months?— A. 
Eliminating  that  period  of  the  strike  and  shortly  after  it,  No. 

Q.  Are  prices  about  where  they  were  last  winter  at  this  same  period  of  time? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

O.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  labor  in  the 
anthracite  mines?— A.  At  the  present  time,  since  the  resumption  of  work  after 
the  strike,  labor  has  been  better  employed  at  the  anthracite  mines  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  20  years.  There  has  been  more  constant  labor,  the  wages 
received  have  been  better,  and  the  outlook  is  for  a  continuance  of  such  good  con- 
ditions during  the  present  year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  little  less  demand 
during  the  summer  months  of  July  and  August,  as  usual. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  yon  any  data  as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  coal 
at  the  mine  mouth  in  different  parts  of  that  territory? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have 
seen  so  many  statements  in  the  last  30  years  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make 
aa  answer  to  that  question. 

9.  Are  not  some  of  those  fig(xires  published  in  the  companies'  reports? — A.  I 
think  there  are  figures  published  in  these  reports;  but  if  so,  you  can  divide  the 
amount  of  dollars  of  the  cost  by  the  number  of  tons  produced  and  thus  get  a  cer- 
tain figure  as  to  the  cost  per  ton. 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  suppose  they  are  reliable?— A.  I  think  all  such  reports 
are  misleading,  whether  a  man  makes  his  price  |1.10  or  $1.64,  or  any  other  price. 
It  is  so  becanse  I  do  not  think  that  they  charge  up  against  the  mining  cost  all  the 
items  that  should  go  to  it. 

9.  You  mean,  in  other  words,  that  certain  items  which  are  charged  against  the 
mining  cost  really  belong  to  the  railroading  cost,  or  vice  versa? — A.  No;  I  think 
it  would  be  directly  the  other  way,  that  certain  items  have  gone  into  the  improve- 
ment accounts  that  ought  to  go  to  the  actual  cost  account. 

<J.  Will  yon  specify,  not  by  name  or  particular  company,  but  by  naming  the 
item  for  the  saiie  of  the  record?— A.  In  some  of  these  statenients  when  you  find 
people  inclined  to  talk  about  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  years,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on,  thev  make  the  cost  all  the  way  from  $1.10  to  $1.64.  I  have  seen  other  people 
make  it  from  $2.10  to  $2.46.  One  might  be  a  first  rate  year  and  the  other  a  lad 
year;  one  man  would  charge  up  one  thing  to  an  account  and  another  man  nothing 
to  this  account. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  roughly  of  the  cost  of  coal  is  due  to  labor  at 
the  mine  mouth — a  mere  approximate  figure? — A.  A  ton  of  coal  in  a  car  under- 
neath the  breaker  ready  to  be  shipped  to  market,  what  proportion  labor  is  getting 
out  of  that  price,  whatever  it  may  be? 
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Q.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  of  producing  goes  to  wages? — A.  Eighty-flTe 
per  cent. 

Q.  And  what  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  has  taken  place  since  the  strike  last 
year?— A.  Increase  in  price? 

Q.  The  price  of  coal  is  higher  at  the  present  time  than  a  year  ago. — A.  Higher 
than  it  was  before  the  strike? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  September  was  a  low  time.  We  had  gone  through  July  and 
August,  and  the  strike  was  started  on  the  17th  of  September;  we  were  at  a  low  ebb 
of  prices.    Then  we  had  a  strike  and  the  strike  put  up  the  prices. 

Q.  How  much?— A.  Two  dollars.  Coal  sold  here  at  $6  owing  to  the  scarcity, 
etc.  People  bought  it  at  $4  or  less,  and  sold  it  again  at  $6;  but  after  the  strike 
was  over  and  there  was  a  resumption  of  work  and  tonnage  came  through  rapidly 
the  price  was  perhaps  50  cents  a  ton  better  than  it  had  been  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 

Q.  Better  than  it  had  been  daring  the  corresponding  months  of  preceding 
years? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  quite  up  to  that  point. 

Q.  Is  it  higher  this  February  than  one  year  ago  at  this  time? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  By  about  how  much? — A.  Twenty  cents  or  25  cents.  On  the  general  con- 
dinong,  I  will  say  about  25  cents  better. 

Q.  And  what  proportion  of  that  increase  of  25  cents  is  due  to  the  fact  that  wages 
are  higher? — A.  Take  85  per  cent  at  the  mine;  the  increase  in  wages  was  from  l-S 
to  10  cents  a  ton;  so  I  am  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  I  said  85  per  cent;  yoa 
might  modify  that  a  liltle.  But  you  know  in  addition  to  the  wages  of  the  miner 
you  have  a  great  many  other  items  that  go  into  the  cost  per  ton.  Now,  here  is  s 
question  of  employment  in  your  plan  of  inquiry;  "the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed;" who  said  there  were  any  children  employed?  * 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Well,  what  do  you  say— are  there  or  are  there  not? — 
A.  The  law  of  the  State  of  PenDsylvania  says  that  no  one  should  go  below  ground 
who  is  less  than  14  years  of  age. 

Q.  Well,  are  there  children  employed  oyer  14  years  of  age? — A.  Below  ground? 
Boys?    Yes;  but  very  few.     They  are  simply  door  bovs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Considerable  of  this  hard  coal  is  shipped  West,  is  it  not? — 
A.  No.  You  can  not  say  "considerable;"  10  per  cent  is  not  considerable. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  is  shipped  West? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  not  Buffalo  quite  a  market? — A.  2,000,000  tons  are  the  figures  for  the  year. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  of  coal  at  these  Lake  Erie  ports? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Summer  prices  there  are  usually  lower  than  late  fall  and  winter  prices?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  About  a  third  difference,  ia  there  not?— A.  The  same  difference  that  prevails 
round  about  here;  r)0  cents  a  ton  is  the  range. 

Q.  Usually  50  cents  a  ton?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  about  what  time  does  that  chaage,  or  the  increase  in  price,  usually  take 
place — the  Ist  of  October? — A.  The  Ist  of  October,  call  it,  last  year;  but  we  had  a 
strike  last  year. 

Q.  That  interfered  with  the  regularity? — A.  Yes;  upset  the  regularity. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fiict  that  when  the  increase  from  summer  to  winter  prices 
on  coal  takes  place  it  takes  place  with  all  dealers  and  all  producers  on  the  same 
day?— A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not.  There  are  a  lot  of  "suckers"  out 
there  that  don't  change  their  price.    They  have  a  lot  of  old  orders  on  their  books. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don't  the  dealers  in  the  distant  cities  receive  word  upon 
the  same  day — all  of  them — that  the  price  has  changed? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a 
circular  issued — a  circular  that  prices  are  so  and  so.  Why,  there  is  some  coal 
going  up  there  now  that  they  claim  was  so'd  last  summer. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  CoNQtR. )  Who  makes  this  claim,  the  dealer? — A.  The  dealer. 

Q.  Is  this  dealer  you  refer  to  acting  independently  or  acting  for  a  producer  of 
one  of  the  railroads? — A.  I  guess  he  is  acting  for  himself.  He  does  not  give  the 
producer  a  chance.  He  claims  he  has  contracts  at  ^ast  year's  prices  which  are  still 
good. 

9-  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  a  certain  day  all  of  these  producers  raise  their 
prices  to  the  wholesalers  and  to  the  jobbers?  Is  it  not  usually  the  case  that  the 
mcrease  from  the  summer  to  the  winter  price  takes  place  with  all  producers  at  a 
fixed  day?— A.  Circulars  arje  issued  by  one  and  another,  and  if  you  are  a  dealer  in 
town,  the  first  or  second  mail  after  the  iirst  of  the  month  you  are  apt  to  get  a  half 
dozen  circulars  and  the  prices  quoted  will  be  all  alike. 

Q.  How  can  you  explain  this  uniform  action  if  there  is  no  agreement? — A.  Oh, 
1  don't  know.  It  is  the  advance  in  civilization.  I  guess.  Possibly  it  is  the  hyp- 
notism that  prevails— the  unity  of  minds;  all  think  alike.  I  do  not  know  but  there 
is  a  telephone  that  might  be  nsed  by  somebody  to  ask,  "  What  are  yon  going  to 
ask  for  coal?    I  have  my  circulars  all  at  the  printer's,  and  I  am  ready  to  send 
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them  ont    1  am  going  to  ask  so  and  so."    "All  right,"  might  be  the  response;  "  I 
will  ask  the  same." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Community  of  interest  fellows,  they  are?— A.  Yes;  there 
is  a  mntnality  of  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Yon  would  not  call  that  a  combination,  however?— A. 
No;  I  would  not  call  that  a  c-ombination.  Ill  tell  you  why  I  would  not  call  it  a 
trust  or  anything  of  the  kind— becanse  there  might  be  somebody  who  would  say, 
"No,  I  won't  pnt  up  my  price;  buyers  all  go  somewhere  else."  Such  things  have 
been  known  even  within  the  last  twenty  months, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Can  you  specify  a  time  ut  which  that  happened  within  the 
last  twenty  months?— A.  No;  I  do  not  recall  a  specific  time  at  which  that  hap- 
pened, but  as  a  general  thing  there  have  been  times  when  dealers  wanted  to  put 
the  price  up  and  it  would  not  pay  to  pnt  it  up. 

Q.  That  is,  those  who  wish  to  raise  the  prices  have  to  keep  at  level  with  those 
who  refuse  to  raise? — A.  With  those  who  refuse  to  raise. 

Q.  And  has  the  Peanaylvania  company  always  refused  to  go  into  such  an 
arrangement? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  on  the  outside, 
as  the  saying  is;  but  there  are  shippers  down  here  who  have  coal  to  sell,  and  they 
generally  come  pretty  near  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqbr.)  This  communication  by  telephone  or  wireless  telegraphy, 
whatever  you  might  call  it,  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  combination  would, 
does  it  not? — ^A.  It  seems  to  be  a  wonderful  invention;  it  beats  writing  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  patting  a  signature  to  it. 

Q.  In  what  way  does  it  beat  it?— A.  No  record  kept. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  there  were  a  record  kept,  would  it  be  an  illegal  combina- 
tion, conspiracy,  or  something  of  that  kind? — A.  So  construed  by  a  good  many 
lawyers  in  Congress,  yon  know. 

Q.  It  might  be  conspiracv  in  restraint  of  trade? — A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  But  if  it  is  done  by  telephone  or  wireless  telegraphy  it  is  not?  That  is  the 
advantage,  I  suppose. 

(No reply  by  the  witness.) 

Q.  If  tnis  uniformity  of  action  did  not  take  place,  in  your  opinion  would  not 
the  price  of  coal  be  less?  In  other  words,  there  probably  is  not  free  competition 
ataU  times  now.  is  there?  They  do  not  cut  each  other's  throats  very  much  at  the 
present  time?— A.  No;  they  are  not  cutting  each  other's  throats.  It  is  a  good 
thing  they  are  not.  If  there  was  not  some  understanding  as  to  what  this  coal 
should  sell  at,  the  consequence  would  be  ruin— ruin  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  the  principal  industry  of  the  State,  and  to  the  mining  and  shipping  of  autibra- 
citecoal.  The  railroads  would  go  into  bankruptcy,  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  The  Reading  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  several  times  within 
my  knowledge,  simply  on  account  of  that  free  and  open  market  that  people  are 
talking  about. 

Q.  Ton  do  not  believe  in  a  free  and  open  market? — A.  At  the  time  coal  sold  at 
|2.00  that  was  a  free  and  open  market.  We  had  a  combination  then,  but  the 
parties  to  it  could  not  agree.  Some  fellow  was  shipping  more  than  his  tonnas^e. 
They  said,  "  All  right;  we  will  find  ont  what  the  market  price  of  coal  is, "  and  they . 
pat  It  up  at  aactioQ.  They  found  out  what  the  price  was.  it  was  only  that  price 
lor  half  an  hour.  As  1  said,  it  afterwards  sold — the  same  coal — at  an  advance  of 
$1  and  $1.50.  and  the  market  price  of  coal  that  day  was  not  really  $3.00,  but  $3.50. 

Q.  I  will  have  to  ask  you  what  was  the  market  price  that  day? — A.  It  was  the 
average  price  obtained  for  the  whole  lot— nearer  $3.35  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  fact  of  these  coal  roads  going  into  the  bands  of  receiv- 
ers, as  many  of  them  did  a  few  years  ago,  was  caused  by  competition,  by  this  free 
and  unrestricted  competition  we  hear  so  much  about,  and  that  this  cotapetition 
is  not  a  good  thing?— A.  Not  a  good  thing.  How  many  times  has  the  Reading 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Professor  Ripley.  I  snould  say,  on  a  guess,  you  are  right  in  your  estimate  of  five 
or  six  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Was  that  condition  entirely  caused  by  the  low  price 
of  coal? — A.  I  think  so.     Coal  was  their  principal  tonnage— anthracite  coal. 

Q.  But  was  not  the  road  overcupitalized?— A.  It  has  not  paid  a  dividend  in  a 
great  many  years,  so  it  wou  d  not  be  from  paying  out  dividends. 

Q.  The  road  might  be  overbonded  or  overstocked?— A.  As  long  as  it  doesn't  pay 
any  dividends,  why,  you  can't  say  it  is  due  to  that  cause.  If  they  had  been  pay- 
ing, assomeof  these  people  were  payinu:,  lo  per  cent  dividends,  12  per  cent  divi- 
dends, long  years  after  they  ceased  to  earn  such,  then  you  might  say  that  it  was 
due  to  that  sort  of  thing  that  they  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B1PI.SY.)  Are  there  not  a  number  of  these  roads  that  hold  territory 
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for  fntnre  development,  and -which  they  Eire  not  mining  at  the  present  time?— A. 
Not  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Not  a  number  of  them?  For  instance,  the  Beading  Railroad  in  the  Schayl- 
kili  region.  Is  it  mining  from  all  ite  extent  of  territory? — A.  That  company  has 
coal  for  100  years. 

U.  When  was  that  land  pnrchased?— A.  In  the  seventies,  I  think. 

Q.  And  it  has  been  undeveloped,  a  large  part  of  it,  since  that  time? 

(No  audible  response  by  the  witness. ) 

Q.  What  has  paid  tiie  interest  charge  on  carrying  that  amount  of  undeveloped 
property? 

(No  response  W  the  witness. ) 

Q.  Has  that  holding  been  an  Inflaence  in  patting  this  road  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver— the  carrying  of  such  a  large  amonnt  of  undeveloped  land  with  a  debt 
on  which  it  has  to  pay  interest?— A.  Yon  u.._r  to  say  they  issue  bonds  to  pay  for 
that  property?  If  they  issued  stock  they  would  not  have  to  pay  any  interest, 
wonld  they? 

J  I  asked  yon  the  question.— A.  I  am  asking  yon  another. 
Did  they  issue  any  security,  either  stocks  or  bonds,  for  the  purchase  of  those 
lands?— A.  They  must  have  issued  bonds  for  it;  they  must  have  issued  some- 
thing for  it. 

Q.  And  is  not  that  land  carried  at  the  expense,  to  some  degree,  of  the  present 
consumer  of  coal?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  present  consumer  of  coal  paying  the 
carrying  charge  on  the  investment  for  the  next  one  hundred  years? — ^A.  Yon  might 
say  yes  to  that  question ;  then  tbenextthingtobe  answered  would  be.  How  much 
does  that  amount  to  per  ton?  or  else  it  is  not  a  fair  question. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  judging?- A.  No,  I  have  not;  but  I  should  think  it 
was  not  very  much. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  what  the  debt  of  the  Reading  Railroad  ia  at  the  present  time, 
approximately? — A.  I  titiink  its  stocks  and  bonds  approximate  about  $150,000,000. 

Q.  And  can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of  the  total  coal  territory  of  the 
Reading  road  is  being  developed  ana  worked  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  can  not; 
because  it  is  working  out  some  of  its  territory  every  day  and  every  year.  Under- 
stand, coal  does  not  grow;  we've  got  to  have  it  for  the  future.  Ten  years  hence 
some  people  up  in  the  northern  district  won't  have  a  pound  of  coal;  then  you  will 
be  glad  the  Reading  has  it 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  companies  carrying  undeveloped  coal  lands  at  the  expense 
of  present  earnings?- A.  To  a  very  small  degree.  The  Reading  has  by  far  the 
greatest  bulk. 

Q.  When  was  that  purchase  of  land  made  as  a  whole?— A.  I  think  it  was  made 
in  the  early  seventies,  under  Mr.  Gowan. 

Q.  Were  any  further  purchases  made  to  any  large  extent  under  the  management 
of  the  years  1890  and  1893?— A.  Very  little  indeed;  very  little. 

Q.  Is  that  coal  in  the  southern  territory  as  accessi&.e,  and  can  it  be  mined  as 
cheaply  as  coal  in  the  Wyoming  region?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  for  what  reason?— A.  The  coal  lies  deeper. 

Q.  Is  it  of  equal  quality?— A.  The  best  quality  of  coal  in  the  world  is  right 
around  there  in  the  middle  of  that  green  patch  Tref erring  to  mapj . 

Q.  In  the  Schuylkill  region?— A.  Yes;  there's  hard,  bright  coal  down  there. 

Q.  And  why  was  the  development  of  individual  operation  so  much  less  marked 
th^  in  the  northern  territory?  You  say  the  coal  is  of  better  quality? — A.  The 
operators  came  in  afterwards,  after  this  lower  territory  had  been  acquired. 

Q.  But  it  is  impossible  for  any  coal  lands  to  be  procured  in  that  southern  terri- 
tory at  the  present  time:  they  are  all  bought  up?— A.  The  Reading  bought  out  the 
individual  operators  down  there. 

Q.  And  it  carries  those  lands  at  the  present  time  as  an  asset?- A.  Yes;  I  think 
it  has  a  good  one.    I  would  like  to  have  it. 

Q.  I  agree  with  you  perfectly.  The  question  is  as  to  what  pays  the  interest  on 
the  debt  contracted  for  it? — A.  The  interest  cost  per  ton  is  not  very  much  on  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  much  would  it  be,  a  few  cents  or  a  dollar? — A.  A 
few  cents. 

Q.  How  much  would  it  be  approximately?— A.  I  should  say  not  5  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  (ByMr.KENNKDY.)  Then  the  public  pays  that  charge ,  on  each  ton  of  coal — 5 
cents? — A.  You  might  say  they  pay  that,  and  might  economize  in  some  other  way 
to  offset  it.  Yon  can't  run  a  scheme  cheaper  than  the  Reading  is  running  Its 
business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  say  the  debt  of  the  Reading  is  approximately 
$150,000,000?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  At  4  per  cent  the  interest  would  be  about  $6,000,000  a  year?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  coal  output  of  the  Reading,  approximately,  at  the  present 
time,  the  total  tonnage  hauled?- A.  Do  they  carry  coal  altogether? 
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Q.  No;  I  ask  conceminK  their  shipment  of  hard  coal? — A.  They  carry  aboat 
15,000,000  tons  of  coal  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  $6,000,000  a  year  is  required  to  pay  the  interest  charge  on 
carrying  the  lands?— A.  That  is  what  you  said;  they  have  a  debt  of  |150,000,000; 
that  includes  a  lot  of  stock  that  does  not  pay  any  dividends. 

Q.  I  vrassimplytrying  to  get  at  the  relative  burden.— A.  According  to  that  yon 
have  50  cents  a  ton  on  hard  coal;  but  vrhat  else  do  they  do?  They  carry  12,000,000 
passengers;  they  carry  80,000,000  general  freight;  they  carry  about  5,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal;  so  you  can't  throw  all  that  expense  on  the  hard-coal  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  made  a  statement  a  while  ago  that  I  think  was  a 
little  bit  astonishing  to  most  people,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  com- 
petition between  sort  and  hard  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  read  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  by 
somebody  writing  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "J,"  on  that  subject? — A.  I  said  in 
my  paper  that  be  was  a  "  jay  "  in  more  ways  than  one. 

9-  (Continuing.)  I  wanted  to  ask  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement  the 
writer  made  that  the  great  magnates  are  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  soft-coal 
roads  so  as  to  control  the  production  of  anthracite  coal?— A.  Yes;  1  know  the  fel- 
low that  wrote  that  story.    It  is  one  of  those  things  the  air  blows  back  and  forth. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  say  whether  you  believe  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
coal  producers  will  be  subserved  by  a  commnnity-of-interost  arrangement  between 
the  different  coal  roads,  by  which  they  will  have  an  understanding  as  to  what  the 
production  shall  be? — A.  I  think  the  interests  of  the  public  will  be  conserved  far 
better  than  they  ever  were  before.  Put  that  on  record  to  the  fullest  degree.  We 
will  have  more  regularity,  better  and  more  even  conditions  than  we  have  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.)  Do  you  think  the  public  would  have  to  pay  a  lower  or  a 
hi^er  price  for  coal? — A.  I  have  covered  that.    1  said  it  would  be  no  higher. 

No  higher  than  at  present,  you  said?— A.  The  present  is  not  a  high  price  for 


Q.  By  what  standard  do  you  measure  when  you  say  that  the  present  is  not  a 
high  price  for  coal?  Would  not  the  public  be  better  off  if  it  could  buy  for  $3.25 
instead  of  $4.25?— A.  How  many  tons  of  coal  do  yon  bum  a  year?  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything — all  those  things  have  come  up  from  time  to  time.  The  pres- 
ent is  not  a  high  price  for  coal  compared  with  the  price  of  6, 10, 15,  or  20  years 
ago.  The  price  will  probably  be  reduced  after  the  1st  of  April  for  the  summer 
trade. 

Q.  You  think  the  present  price  of  coal  is  not  high  compared  with  its  cost? — A. 
I  do  think  so;  it  is  not  a  high  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  are  anthracite  deposits  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country  than  Pennsylvania?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  anthracite  deposits  in  Colorado? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  some 
coal  in  Colorado.    I  think  they  dug  out  some  90,000  tons  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  area  is  very  small?'— A.  It  is  very  small,  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  any  anthracite  coal  go  to  the  Pacific  coast?— A. 
Prom  here? 

(}.  By  water? — A.  Occasionally  a  cargo.  Omaha  is  about  our  farthest  western 
point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakris.)  Have  you  any  further  observation  or  testimony  that 
yon  would  like  to  give  us  before  you  go? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  we  have 
run  along  on  this  subject  pretty  thoroughly.  We  have  not  followed  these  ques- 
tions, but  still,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  given  the  essence  of  answers  that  might 
be  made  to  them,  although  not  in  categorical  order.  The  anthracite  trade  is  an 
enormous  trade,  and  it  has  gone  through  a  great  many  hardships  since  the  time 
that  we  mined,  say,  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year.  Some  people  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  monev;  there  have  been  a  great  many  other  fortunes  lost;  people  hnng  on 
too  long.  Tne  best  man  to-day  in  the  trade  is  the  land  owner.  He  sits  by  and 
does  nothing,  and  gets  his  25  cents  a  ton  royalty.  That  is  very  largely  paid  in 
that  upper  .district  there  where  yon  see  all  those  patehes  [referring  to  map]. 

Q.  Is  labor  adequately  compensated  in  the  anthracite  region? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
talked  with  men  above  ground  and  under  ground  during  that  last  strike.  I  made 
it  my  business  to  be  there  and  talk  with  them,  and  as  long  as  they  get  full  work  at 
good  prices  they  are  satisfied. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  full  work?— A.  That  is,  work  such  as  they 
are  gettmg  to-day. 

Q'.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  They  don't  work  six  days  in  a  week,  ten  hours  a  day? — 
A.  They  toll  me  they  can't  work  six  days  in  a  week  and  stay  at  it  many  weeks  at 
a  time.  Coal  mining  is  hard  work;  they  don't  want  to  work  three  hundred  days 
in  a  year.    They  cairt  do  it.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  days  is  about  right. 
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Q.  Do  they  work  two  htmdred  and  fifty  days?— A.  They  have  not  averaged  two 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  but  they  probably  will  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  not  two  hundred  days  been  abont  the  average? — 
A.  Two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  ten;  some  two  hundred  and  fourteen:  some 
even  more  than  that  number;  others  less.  Some  of  them  ran  down  as  low  as  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  I  think,  last  year,  and  others  ran  up  to  two  hundred 
and  forty-four. 

Q.  Do  you  look  with  approval  on  the  work  done  by  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
in  that  region  within  the  last  year? — A.  I  think  they  were  very  largely  right,  very 
largely  right.  Mitchell  did  what  nobody  else  conld  do,  that  all  of  these  presidente 
never  were  able  to  do — bronght  about  absolute  cessation  of  work  in  order  to  restrict 
the  prodnction.  All  the  joint  agreements  ever  made  never  brought  abont  such  a 
result  as  he  brought  about. 

Q.  How  does  his  work  tend  to  restrict  prodnction?— A.  Didn't  he  order  the  men 
all  out?    He  got  them  all  out— 150,000. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroad  presidents  have  tried  to  do  that  in  the 
past  and  conld  not  succeed? — A.  They  tried  to  agree  among  themselves  that  they 
would  not  work  tiiis  week  or  that,  and  there  was  generally  some  "hocus  pocns " 
above  ground  or  below,  and  days  they  were  supposed  not  to  be  shipping  they  were 
getting  coal  ready,  and  when  it  came  time  to  ship  they  shipped  as  much  m  one 
day  as  ordinarily  m  two. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  arbitration  in  disputes  between  labor  and  capital? — A.  Yes; 
I  have  advocated  it  thoroughly  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  when  the  interest  is  largely  public,  as  in  an  affair  of  that  kind, 
that  both  sides  should  be  compelled,  if  they  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  to  arbitrate 
their  differences? — A.  Where  does  the  public  come  in  in  that? 

Q.  Is  not  the  public  a  great  sufferer  when  the  production  of  a  great  article  like 
coal  is  shut  off  and  the  prices  go  sliding  skyward? — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Has  it  not  a  great  interest  then? — A.  I  don't  think  the  public  had  very  much 
interest  in  this  last  strike.  I  think  the  people  to  fight  it  out  are  the  people  most 
directly  concerned.    They  don't  want  to  oring  in  a  third  party. 

Q.  Is  not  the  third  party  the  entire  American  people  m  matters  of  that  kind? 
Did  not  the  prices  go  up  25  cents  a  ton  on  the  people  as  a  result  of  that  strike?— 
A.  The  price  went  np  23  cents  a  ton  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  That  means  that 
labor  is  the  cause  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  American  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  But  the  companies  receive  the  same  return  that  they  did 
before?— A.  Net. 

Q.  Net  or  nit? — A.  I  think  so.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether  both 
sides  should  not  be  compelled  to  arbitrate  if  thejr  will  not  do  so  willingly? — A. 
Why,  I  don't  think  you  conld  legislate  on  that  subject. 

Q.  They  have  legislated  on  it  in  New  South  Wales,  have  they  not?— A.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  not  be  worth  a  stick  at  all.  You  have  got  to  take  the 
men  on  both  sides.  I  have  seen  them,  the  operator  on  this  side  of  the  table  and 
the  men  on  that  sida  of  the  table,  about  the  right  width  so  they  couldn't  hit 
each  other,  and  they  generally  stay  there  for  abont  three  good  sessions.  At  the 
first  meeting  they  may  almost  come  to  blows;  the  second  they  sober  down  a  bit; 
and  the  third  time  they  straighten  it  oat.  Mutual  concessions  are  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  table,  and  the  thing  is  done  and  carried  forward  and  made  good  for  a 
year  or  two.  They  had  a  session  at  Indianapolis  during  the  current  month;  there 
were  200  people  present  there  representing  the  soft-coal  interests  of  the  country. 
The  dispute  is  all  settled  pleasantly  for  another  year. 

<^.  I  don't  know  but  that  I  gather  the  idea  from  what  you  said  that  the  railroad 
presidents  were  much  gratified  to  have  Mr.  Mitchell  bring  about  that  shut  down? — 
A.  I  think  they  are  gratified  at  the  result. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  gratification  during  the  strike  and  previous  to  the  strike 
over  the  prospect? — A.  No,  they  did  not;  it  vras  the  contrary,  a  good  deal  of  bad 
feeling. 

Q.  Could  not  the  result  of  that  strike  have  been  advantageous  to  the  men  as 
well? — A.  Yes,  it  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  men;  they  are  getting  moi-e 
money,  and  they  are  getting  steady  work,  and  they  were  relieved  of  some  of  those 
conditions  that  existed  there  in  regard  to  the  powder  charge,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Are  practically  all  the  anthracite  miners  in  the  union  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  I  think  Mr.  Mitchell  claims  now  be  has  abont  80  per  cent  of  the  actual  workers 
in  it.  There  are  abont  140,000  people  altogether.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  nuny 
boys  that  naturally  would  not  drift  in,  can't,  on  account  of  age;  so  if  yon  take'^ 
iwr  cent  yon  have  practically  all  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite  district. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Nbw  York  City,  February  19,  1901. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MK.  JOHN  C.  HADDOCK, 

Independent  anthradte-eoal  operator. 

The  special  snboommissioii  met  at  10.50  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At 
that  time  Mr.  John  C.  Haddock  was  sworn  as  a  witness  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  Haddock,  will  yon  gfive  us  your  full  name  and 
yonr  address,  and  state  the  position  yon  occupy?— A.  My  name  is  John  C.  Had- 
dock: my  address  in  New  York  is  No.  1  Broadway,  ana  I  am  the  president  of 
the  Plymouth  Coal  Company. 

Q.  How  lone  have  you  boen  engaged  in  the  anthracite-coal  business? — A.  I  have 
been  identified  with  the  business  since  1866,  and  engaged  in  the  minining  of  coal 
since  1878. 

Q.  We  would  like  for  you  to  go  on  and  give  to  the  commission,  in  your  own 
way,  the  position  of  the  independent  anthracite-coal  operators.  I  would  ask  you, 
first,  about  what  proporti.  .ii  of  the  anthracite-coal  mining  is  done  by  the  inde^nd- 
ent  operators? — A,  It  is  a  very  difBcnIt  thing  to  determine  jnst  what  is  an  inde- 
pendent operator.  I  make  that  answer,  not  with  any  desire  to  evade  your  question, 
but  in  order  that  we  may  troat  the  matter  accurately.  The  independent  operator — 
I  mean  by  that,  the  operator  who  mines  his  coal  and  sends  it  into  the  market,  sell- 
ing the  coal  himself  or  having  the  coal  sold  for  him— represents  to-day  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  anthracite  production.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators  or  mining  companies  dispose  of  their  coal  under  purchase  con- 
tracts to  the  various  railroads  tributary  to  their  operations.  So,  if  you  wish  to 
know  how  much  coal  is  mined  by  all  the  independent  mining  companies — I  mean 
companies  without  any  railroad  ownership — that  is  one  thing;  and  how  much  coal 
is  being  shipped  to  the  market  and  sold  by  the  independent  operators,  that  is  quite 
another  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Suppose  yon  give  us,  Mr.  Haddock,  those  two  different 
items. — A.  If  you  will  defer  those  c[uestions,  as  they  are  questions  involving  facts 
and  figures,  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to  get  that  mformation  for  you.  Now,  it 
will  be  simply  a  guess. 

Q.  If  you  could  tell  us  now,  approximately,  yonr  testimony  could  be  submitted 
to  you;  and  then  if  yon  desired  to  correct  or  submit  the  exact  figures  you  could 
do  that  later. — A.  Owing  to  the  recent  changed,  it  would  be  simply  a  wild  guess. 
If  you  would  let  the  matter  rest  that  way,  1  think  it  would  be  much  more  satis- 
factory to  you  and  more  satisfactory  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  For  instance,  what  are  some  of  those  recent  changes? — 
A.  Well,  about  two  years  ago  the  independent  operators  projected  a  new  railroad 
from  the  Lackawanna  regions  to  tide  water. 

Q.  At  what  point? — A.  I  do  not  remember,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  that 
was  given  out— just  what  point.  But  they  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  rea- 
sonable rates  of  transportation,  and  that  there  was  eqough  in  the  prices  asked  for 
the  carriage  of  coal  to  justify  the  building  of  a  new  road,  and  they  secured  a  charter 
and  made  a  rather  vigorous  attempt  for  the  road's  construction.  They  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tonnage  pledged  to  it.  If  I  remember  aright,  it  was  known  as  the 
New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western  Railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Was  that  road  ever  built? — A.  No;  the  parties  who  had 

§ledged  tonnage  to  the  support  of  it  sold  their  properties  to  what  is  known  as  the 
'emple  Iron  Company.  If  I  am  advised  correctly,  the  Temple  Iron  Company  is  a 
syndicate  that  has  been  made  up  of  the  various  railroad  companies — the  anthracite 
carriers— and  the  road  was  not  built;  for  the  reason,  of  course,  that  this  tonnage 
had  been  secured. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  that  the  road  projected  along  the  line  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Canal? — A.  No;  that  was  a  later  effort. 

Q.  You  will  speak  of  that  later? — A.  It  comes  in  this  connection.  When  this 
enterprise  that  I  have  spoken  of,  namely,  the  New  York,  Wyoming  and  Western, 
was  abandoned,  then  some  of  the  remaining  operators  saw  an  opportunity  of  con- 
structing another  railroad  to  tide  water,  and  they  secured  the  bed,  as  a  right  of 
way.  of  the  Delaware  and  Hndsbn  Canal,  and  that  enterprise  received  the  coop- 
eration of  one  of  our  strongest  companies,  that  is,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
^ny,  and  that  passed,  yon  know,  by  a  recent  trade  here  into  the  hands  of  the 
Erie,  and,  of  course,  it  was  abandoned. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  was  the  object  of  these  operators  inaugurating 
new  roads? — A.  The  object  was  to  get  through  rates  for  transportation,  or  to  get 
higher  prices  for  their  coal.    Many  of  us  looked  upon  the  building  of  new  rowls 
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as  an  economic  waste.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  wiser  and  better,  in  the  long  rnn, 
for  the  trade  to  insist  npon  having  reasonable  rates  for  transportation. 

Q.  Were  the  rates  that  the  railroads  then  in  existence  were  charging  nnrea- 
sonable,  in  your  mind?— A.  Certainly..  The  fact  that  they  were  was  the  reaaon 
and  the  justification  for  the  building  or  projecting  of  these  new  roads. 

<j.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Had  those  attempts  anything  to  do  with  the  present 
promise  of  an  increase  of  the  percentage,  paid  to  coal  operators,  to  05? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  That  increase  is  contemplated,  you  understand? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  will  go  in  force  before  a  great  while? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.  The 
presumption  is  that  this  higher  price  that  the  companies  agi-ee  to  pay  for  the  coal 
will  be  inaugurated  .sometime  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Could  you  dispose  of  your  production  to  the  railroads 
at  60  |u  r  cent  of  the  tide-water  priceV — A.  Tliat  is  the  price  that  has  been  paid  for 
the  coal  generally,  over  siuce  -miat  is  known  as  the  McLeod  combination.  Mr. 
McLeod,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  individual  operators  who  at  that  time  were  pro- 
testing very  vigorously  against  the  rates  being  charged  for  transportation,  made 
arra;:gci:]e;it8,  or  rather  the  Beading  Company  at  that  time  made  arrangements 
to  buy  coal  of  the  individiuil  operators,  paying  therefor  60  per  cent  of  the  tide- 
water price — that  is,  on  prepared  sizes. 

Q.  CoTild  you  dispose  of  your  production  to  them  at  that  figure? — A.  I  presume 
that  I  could. 

Q.  Do  you  fmd  it  more  profitable  to  bring  your  coal  here  in  their  cars  and  dis- 
pose of  it  yourself? — ^A.  I  would  have  received  better  results  had  I  disposed  of  the 
coal  to  the  company. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hahhis.)  When  I  asked  you  what  proportion  of  the  coal  is 
mined  by  the  independent  operators  I  wanted  to  know,  in  a  general  way,  something 
of  what  the  force  of  the  independent  operators  is— whether  it  ia  10  or  20  per  cent 
at  the  present  time,  or  8  por  cent;  whether  it  is  of  considerable  magnitude  or  very 
small.    I  did  not  wnnt  the  exact  percentage.    I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  com- 

•nicdon  now  about  the  amount  of  coal A.  (Interrupting.)    It  has  been  claimed 

thr.t  the  independent  operators  or  mining  companies  represent  about  30  per  cent. 
But  those  figures,  jou  understand,  are  Kubject  to  correction. 

Q.  Another  thing  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this,  Are  the  independent  operators 
growing  fewer  and  fe^ver  each  year?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

O.  And  tho  present  tendency  is  for  the  coal  to  be  mined  by  the  coal  companies 
affiliated  with  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  becomes  more  and  more  the  case  every  year? — A.  That  has  been 
the  record  of  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqee.)  Mr.  Haddock,  what  was  the  percentage  of  the  anthra- 
cite product  that  was  mined  by  independent  companies,  say  two  years  and  a  half 
ago,  oof  ore  this  road  of  which  you  speak  was  projected?  Was  it  larger  than  SO 
per  cent? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  offhand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Were  those  sales  which  have  been  going  on  of  inde- 
pendent operators  to  the  railroads  entirely  volnntarv,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
extends?  That  is  to  say,  do  the  operators  sell  out  willingly  to  the  railroads,  or  is 
tho  selling  a  matter  of  compulaion?— A.  Well,  I  gather  that  from  the  prices  some 
of  them  received  it  was  a  voluntary  disposition  on  their  part. 

Q.  It  was  more  profitable  to  sell  out  to  the  companies  than  to  operate? — ^A.  Oh, 
certainly.  That  is,  I  am  simply  now  venturing  that  opinion  on  the  information 
that  we  get. 

Q.  And  that  would  still  remain,  perhaps,  if  an  increase  of  the  percentage  to  66 
were  put  in  force.  Would  not  that  be  an  inducement  to  the  individual  operator 
to  continue  independent? — A.  You  can  readily  see  that  at  some  of  the  prices  paid, 
if  the  properties  represented  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  the  big  prices  were 
very  infiuential  with  many  of  the  operators,  making  them  secure  against  the 
hazards  of  mining  and  against  the  hazards  of  business. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  coal  fields  is  tho  larger  proportion  of  the  independent 
operators  at  the  present  time?— A.  There  are  rather  more  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators in  the  northern  field  than  in  the  Schuylkill  regions. 

Q,  Has  the  larger  proportion  of  absorption  of  these  independent  operators  taken 
place  in  the  northern  field  during  the  last  few  years?- A.  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  Are  there  very  many  independent  operators  still  remaining  in  the  Schuylkill 
field  outside  of  railroad  control? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  situation  in  tho  middle  field— in  the  Lehigh  region?  That 
map  [referring  to  map  of  the  yarious  coal  fields] ,  if  it  is  correct,  would  tend  to 
indicate  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  independent  operators  in  that 
field? — A.  I  should  say  there  havq  been  many  changes  in  the  Lehigh  field, 

Q.  Is  that  partly  because,  perhaps,  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 
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road,  which  is  largely  a  mining  company,  operates  through  that  territory?  In 
other  words,  can  you  explain  the  difference  in  the  movement,  the  tendency  toward 
absorption,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coal  fields? — -A.  Well,  so  far  as  Schuylkill 
County  is  concerned,  the  work  of  absorption  began  in  the  early  seventies  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Re&ding  Railroad,  and  that  company  was  driven  to  it,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  by  the  action  of  its  competitors. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congee.  )  What  action  on  the  part  of  competitors  do  you  refer 
to? — A.  1  mean  at  that  time  Mr.  Gowan,  who  was  president  of  the  company,  did 
not  believe  that  a  railroad  company  should  be  engaged  in  the  mining  of  coal;  but 
his  comx>etitor8  were  coming  down  into  his  territory  and  were  acquiring  coal  prop- 
erties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  yon  refer  to  the  New  Jersey  Central?— A.  No;  lam 
speaking  now  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

Q.  I  mean  the  competitors  who  were  coming  in.— A.  Yes;  at  that  time  the  Naw 
Jersey  Central,  the  D.,  L.  and  W.,  and  also  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania; they  were  coming  down  into  that  field.  So,  to  save  tliat  tonnage  against 
all  possible  competition  Mr.  Gowan  and  his  friends  bought  100,000  acres  of  coal 
lands,  and  that  was  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  which  was  the  ancillary  company  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 
That,  then,  was  the  basis  of  the  absorption  of  the  colliery  operations  down  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  at  that  time.  And  another  factor  that  contributed  very  much 
to  this  consolidation  of  interests  was  the  distressing  labor  sitoation  at  that  time, 
growing  out  of  the  Molly  McGuires. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conofr.)  In  just  what  way  did  the  labor  situation  have  its  influ- 
ence on  this  consolidation  of  coal  lines? — A.  The  Molly  McGuires  were  so  thor- 
oughly organized  at  that  time,  and  they  carried  out  their  threats  so  effectively  and 
80  wickedly  that  it  wa^  a  very  unpleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  become  identified  or 
to  continae  to  be  identifie>l  with  coal  mining  in  Schuylkill  County. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  he  was  willing  to  sell  out? — A.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
sell  out.  It  was  this  unfortunate  influence,  very  unfortunate,  that  came  into  the 
situation  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Were  practically  all  the  purchases  of  coal  lands,  then, 
made  at  this  time,  along  in  the  seventies? — A.  No;  that  represented  the  great  pur- 
chase, really  in  the  early  seventies,  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 

Q.  And  have  no  other  great  purchases  taken  place  by  that  company  since  then? 
Or  was  the  territory  practically  all  bought  up? — A.  That  question  I  could  not 
answer  definitely.  There  have  been  acquisitions  of  coal  properties  by  the  com- 
panies, either  by  the  purchase  of  the  coal  or  by  securing  control  of  the  product  of 
the  collieries.  Sometimes  the  railroad  companies  would  make  advances  in  the  way 
of  money  for  the  development  of  the  properties,  with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  they  would  control  the  tonnage  therefrom. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  want  to  know  something  more  about  these  two  classes 
of  independents,  the  independents  who  mine  and  sell  to  the  railroads  and  the  inde- 
pendents who  mine  and  ship  their  own  coal.  I  want  to  know  something  about  the 
conditions  now;  why  some  continue  in  the  business  of  selling  to  the  railroads  and 
others  bring  their  own  coal  to  the  market.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  made  it 
^nite  clear  that  it  was  more  profitable  for  them  to  bring  it  to  the  market  and  sell 
it  or  not. — A.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  because  of  peculiar  conditions  which 
enter  into  our  business  it  would  have  been  more  profitable  had  we  disposed  of  our 
coal  to  the  company.  But  I  very  early  took  the  position  that  when  the  railroad 
company  was  buying  coal  at  OOper  cent  of  tide-water  prices  it  was  thereby  getting 
a  rate  or  40  per  cent  of  tide-water  prices  less  selling  expenses,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  to  convince  our  railroad  friends  that  that  was  a  correct  theory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  do  yon  mean  by  "40  percent  less  selling  erpenses?" 
Wul  yon  explain  a  little  more  fully?— A.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  this :  W  hen  a  rail- 
road company  is  buying  at  60  per  cent,  then  of  course  there  is  only  40  per  cent  left, 
and  there  should  be  an  allowance  made  for  selling  expenses,  or  for  waste  and 
handling,  if  an  individual  operator,  who  is  selling  his  coal  at  the  mines,  should  be 
placed  on  a  parity  with  the  operator  who  prefers  to  send  his  coal  to  tide. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  operators  believe  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  to  the 
raihroad  companies  than  to  ship  it  or  sell  it  themselves? — A.  Yes,  under  those 
conditions. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  know  if  all  the  independent  producers  can  freely  get  cars 
along  the  different  lines  to  ship  coal  to  tide  water  if  they  so  desire,  and  if  it  is  more 

Srofitable  to  ship  in  that  way.    Do  you  get  cars  freely  on  the  line  you  use?— A.  I 
o  now,  ana  have  for  some  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  had  diflBcnlty?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  might  tell  about  the  difBcnlty  you  have  had  in  the 
past,  and  state  the  condition  at  the  present  time.    I  want  to  ascertain  whether 
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the  independent  prodacers  can  get  cars  freely,  and  also  whether  it  is  more  profit- 
able for  them  to  sell  to  the  railroad  companies  or  not,  and  whether  if  they  conld 
get  cars  freely  they  would  do  so  and  bring  the  coal  to  tide  water  themselves? — A. 
Of  conrse,  it  is  much  more  profitable  for  them  to  sell  to  the  railroad  company  and 
obtain  60  i>er  cent  for  the  production  rather  than  send  it  t«  market  if  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  50  per  cent  rate  of  transportation.  I  use  those  fig^nres  illustra- 
tively. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  diflacnlties  you  have  had  in  the  past,  and  how  it  comes 
about  that  yon  have  no  difBculties  at  the  present  time? — A.  Some  years  ago  we 
were  very  much  disturbed  in  this  matter  or  getting  an  adequate  supply  of  cars. 
It  was  of  great  concern  to  us,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  investment, 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  our  men.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was  the  winter 
of  1884  and  188.5  we  were  allowed  to  mine  27  days  in  'd  months.  That  was  about  9 
days  a  month,  and  the  situation  became  unbearable.  I  tried  very  hard,  indeed,  to 
get  a  better  supply  of  cars,  and  finally  after  worrying  over  the  matter  for  about 
a  year  or  year  and  a  half,  I  had  to  serve  notice  on  the  railroad  company  that  if  it 
failed  to  supply  us  with  an  adequate  supply  of  cars,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold 
them  for  all  loss  and  damage.  Now  you  can  readily  understand  that  an  index>eDd- 
ent  operator  dislikes  very  much  to  take  that  position  with  the  railway  company; 
but  we  had  to  take  it;  we  were  driven  to  it;  and  the  result  was  that  after  that 
time  we  had  little  or  no  trouble  in  getting  onr  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoeb.  )  You  said  you  were  ' '  allowed  "  to  mine  about  27  days  in  3 
months.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  inadequate  supply  of  cars  forced  yon  to 
restrict  your  production  to  these  27  days,  or  were  you  a  party  to  some  agreement? — 
A.  I  was  a  party  to  no  agreement. 

Q.  Who  ' '  allowed  "  you .  then ,  to  operate  your  mines  only  27  days? — A.  The  short 
working  time  simply  grew  out  of  inability  to  get  a  car  supply. 

Q.  It  was  lack  of  cars  that  brought  about  this  restriction  of  production? — A. 
Yes;  that  was  true  at  that  time;  but  that,  you  will  notice,  was  some  time  in  the 
past,  and  we  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  since  then. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1884-85. 

Q.  No  serious  difficulty  since  then? — A.  We  have  had  no  serious  difficulty  since 
then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  of  others  having  such  difficulty?— A.  I 
have  heard  some  complaints,  out  just  how  true  they  are  I  can  not  say.  Yon 
understand  that  the  operator  who  is  mining  and  shipping  his  own  coal  has  an 
advantage  over  the  operator  who  is  selling  his  coal  to  the  company.  He  occupies 
a  position  of  absolute  independence,  and  can  insist  upon  an  adequate  supply  of 
cars.  Where  he  is  bound  down  to  the  railroad  company  to  furnish  coal,  and  it  ia 
stipulated  that  the  railroad  company  shall  determine  the  amount,  that  is  a  differ^ 
ent  proposition. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  your  class  of  independents  is  such  a  small  factor  that  they  are 
not  worth  considering  by  the  railroads,  and  they  come  to  the  conclusion  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  you  have  cars  or  not?  Is  that  the  situation  with  respect  to 
your  class  of  independents  getting  cars  freely  at  the  present  time? — A.  Well,  if 
we  have  got  to  that  point  that  we  are  so  insignificant  that  we  are  going  to  be  well 
treated,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  desirable  position. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  a  man — an  independent  operator— makes  a 
contract  with  the  railroad  for  60  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price,  is  he  limited  in 
his  output  in  that  contract?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  They  give  him  a  certain  proportion— what  they  think  is  about  right — do 
they? — A.  ftesnmably,  yes. 

Q.  Do  they  cut  down  independent  operators  by  any  indirect  means  in  the  amount 
they  shall  ship  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  could  not  testify  as  to  that. 

Q.  Are  you  independent  operators  allowed,  in  your  schedule,  a  certain  pro  rata 
of  the  total  shipments,  or  of  the  anthracite  output? — A.  Now,  are  you  speaking 
of  the  operators  who  are  selling  the  coal  to  the  companies? 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  independent  operators  who  mine  and  sell  in  the 
open  market  in  competition  or  in  conjunction  with  the  railroads. — A.  Just  what 
might  be  the  treatment  of  other  independent  operators  by  other  railroads  I  can 
not  tell.  I  can  only  give  you  the  experience  that  I  have  had  with  the  company 
over  whose  road  I  am  shipping. 

Q.  Now,  as  an  independent  operator,  what  do  you  say  in  regard  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  output;  is  it  a  good  thing,  or  is  it  not?— A.  Before  1  answer  that  ques- 
tion I  would  li  ke  to  make  an  explanation  here  in  regard  to  the  anthracite  situation. 
The  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  prepared  sizes  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
what  we  call  the  domestic  market.  Take  the  sizes  known,  for  instance,  as  broken 
egg,  stove,  and  chestnut:  their  sale  is  dependent  largely  on  hotisehold  use.  Now, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  during  the  summer  months  over  15  or  20  per  cent  of  these 
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preiHured  sizes  are  used.  So  yoa  can  readily  see  that  it  is  very  necessary  that,  if 
yon  can  not  find  a  market  or  storage  facilities  for  the  coal  mined  during  the  summer 
time,  that  there  should  be  a  restriction  somewhere.  As  to  whether  the  restriction  is 
a  wise  one;  as  to  whether  the  restriction  is  always  a  just  one;  whether  it  is  hear- 
ing with  due  proportion — eqnitable  proportion — upon  the  operators  or  companies, 
is  quite  another  qnestion.  It  is  a  peculiar  condition  that  is  now  surronndmg  the 
anthracite  industry  that  is  to  be  considered  when  we  approach  any  discussion  of 
the  question  Some  of  us,  in  all  these  matters  of  restriction  and  market  require- 
ments, prefer  to  have  a  voice  in  them. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  a  voice  in  them? — A.  Well,  thus  far  we 
have  had,  but  it  has  been  at  quite  a  cost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  has  been  the  cost?  Do  you  refer  to  mere  friction? — 
A.  I  IJiink  you  have  opened  up  a  question  there  you'd  better  not  press  me  too  hard 
upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  it  would  be  injurious  to  you  in  your  business  to  speak 
about  it,  of  course  we  would  not  want  you  to  do  so.— A.  I  would  not  want  to 
incriminate  anybody  else,  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  We  should  be  very  glad  for  a  general  statement,  without 
specification  of  names  in  any  case. — A.  From  what  I  have  said  already,  you  can 
readily  understand  that  in  cases  where  the  operator  has  insisted  upon  exercising 
his  right  to  mine  and  to  ship  coal  to  market,  where  he  has  demanded  a  reasonable 
rate  and  equitable  rates  for  transportation,  that  his  way  has  been  beset  with  some 
di£Bculties. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  the  fact  that  you  might  be  able 
to  incriminate  somebody  else  has  any  influence  in  making  matters  easy  for  you  in 
the  shipments  of  your  production? — A.  I  would  not  wish  to  have  that  word  "in- 
criminate" unduly  emphasized. 

Q.  You  used  it  yourself. — A.  I  know  I  did;  on  this  matter,  take  the  case  of  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.,  a  case  in  point:  They  had  complained  of  unreasonabl  rates  charged 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company;  they  made  a  complaint  against  that 
company  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  If  I  remember  rightly, 
that  was  in  1889,  There  was  a  case  that  was  tried  with  remarkable  ability  on 
both  sides,  Mr.  Ciowan  representing  at  that  time  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  .John 
G.  Johnson,  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  trial  lasted  one  or  two  weeks;  and  if  I 
remember  rightly,  after  waiting  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  the  commission 
gave  an  opinion  in  favor  of  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.  The  decree  was  opposed  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  In  the  meantime  Coxe  Brothers  were  not  getting  the  relief  they 
expected,  and  they  built  about  40  miles  of  railway,  connecting  their  properties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  thename  of  that  "railroad?— A.  The  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill;  as  soon  as  they  had  become  the  owners  of  a  railway,  or  shortly  after- 
wards, they  received  benefits  from  that  fact  that  they  could  not  have  received 
otherwise,  and  did  not  receive  as  colliery  operators.  Now  I  speak  of  that  circnm- 
stance  to  show  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  by  a  firm  of  the  influence  and  impor- 
tance of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., in  order  to  obtain  a  reasonable  rate  for  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  liked  to  have  a  voice  in  these  matters:  do 
yon  bare  a  voice  in  fixing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  Yon  must  under- 
stand, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  anybody  else's  business:  I  simply  insist  and  have  insisted  that  I  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  my  own  business.  My  point  has  been  that  we  are 
capable  of  mining  our  own  coal,  and  that  we  are  capable  of  marketing  our  own 
coal,  and  I  simply  wish  to  have  reasonable  rates  of  transportation,  and  will  relieve 
the  railroad  company  of  the  burden  of  finding  a  market  for  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  voice  in  fixing  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

9.  To  what  extent? — A.  I  mean  to  say,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  make  a 
price  on  our  own  coal. 


Q.  You  make_a  price  on  your  own  coal? — A.  Certainly. 


Does  it  differ  materially  from  the  price  fixed  by  the  railroad  comi>anie3?— ■  A. 
Of  course,  the  tonnage  now  controlled  by  the  railroad  companies  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor,  and  the  price  they  make  will  influence  our  prices— some  times  may  be 
higher,  some  times  may  be  lower;  but  it  is  a  factor  in  tne  market. 

Q.  Do  you  follow  their  prices?— A.  Sometimes  I  think  we  might  load  them. 
What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  we  might  be  more  responsive,  more  quickly  responsive 
to  certain  changes  in  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Yon  speak  of  leading  the  market  Do  yoa  mean  by  that 
perhaps  setting  a  lower  price  when  conditions  would  seem  to  warrant  it?— A.  O, 
yes.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  on  the  limited  tonnage  that  we  mine  there 
might  be  some  reason  why  we  might  wish  to  move  a  few  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
and  we  might  possibly  make  a  concession. 
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Q,  Wonld  not  such  a  conrse  have  the  effect  of  increasing  very  largely,  perma- 
nently, the  capacity  of  your  mine?  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  ont  is  this:  What 
makes  the  price  of  coal?  Is  it  the  man  that  fixee  the  lowest  price?  That  is,  do  all 
nitimately  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  man  who  sets  the  low  price  or  are  the 
large  producers  able  to  set  a  price  that  is  fairly  high,  arbitrarily,  if  yon  pleaae, 
and  do  the  others  come  np  to  that  level? — A.  There  are  ao  many  things  that  wonld 
enter  into  that  question  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  answer  it  just  as 
you  put  it.  For  instance,  dei)endent,  as  we  are  largely,  upon  tide-water  market 
for  our  coal,  we  might  feel  that  nnder  certain  conditions  it  might  be  wise  for  us 
to  make  a  concession  on  the  price  of,  say,  5,000  tons  of  coal.  The  railroad  com- 
pany, with  its  Western  connections  and  other  facilities,  would  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  meet  that  price.  They  would  say  it  might  be  better  for  this  accumulation 
of  5,000  tons  or  10,000  tons  to  be  out  of  the  way  than  for  them  to  undertake  to 
meet  the  price  on  our  large  production. 

Q.  Snppoee,  however,  that  one  of  the  railroads  should  thus  attempt  to  set  a 
price  a  little  below  the  figure,  affecting  a  considerable  amount  of  tonnage,  what 
would  happen? — A.  What  hais  happened  in  the  past  when  that  has  been  done? 
There  have  been  agreements  among  gentlemen,  yon  know,  to  prevent  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  There  have  been?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  But  they  are  of  the  past? — A.  Thejr  are  of  the  past;  yes. 

Q.  How  about  the  present?— A.  Now  it  is  "community  of  interest,"  yon  know, 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase  "community  of  interest?" — 
A.  I  only  repeat  as  we  read  it  in  the  public  preas.  It  covers  the  condition 
represented  in  the  different  railroads  in  which  stockholders  having  an  interest  in 
one  company  and  similar  interests  in  other  companies  have  harmonized  by  an 
interchange  of  stock. 

Q.  Does  that  definition  apply,  to  your  knowled^,  to  most  of  the  railroads  enter- 
ing the  anthracite  territory? — A.  I  wonld  not  say  that  it  applies  to  all  of  them, 
from  the  knowledge  that  I  have.  I  would  say  that  probably  to  60  or  70  per  cent 
of  them. 

Q.  And  will  yon  specify  any  roads  which,  to  your  knowledge  or  in  your  belief, 
are  not  subject  ta  such  an  agreement?  Witnesses  before  the  commission  have 
testified  that  they  were  not  entirely  subject  to  snch  agreement.  I  will  not  press 
the  question. — A.  I  would  willingly  answer  if  I  had  any  positive  knowledge  on 
that  point,  bnt  it  wonld  seem  to  me  that  the  ownership,  this  interownership,  need 
not  extend  to  all  the  railroads,  the  antliracite  carriers,  in  order  that  dominating 
inflnences  should  have  control. 

Q.  It  must  cover  a  fair  proportion,  however,  most  it  not? — A,  Yea,  certainly; 
it  does — it  does. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  proportion,  approximately,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  "  the  community  of  interest?  " — A.  [  think  about  60  per  cent. 

Q.  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  this  opinion? — A.  It  is  so  given  out  in  the 
public  press. 

Q.  That  is  the  source  of  your  information? — A.  And  it  is  not  denied,  1  believe, 
by  the  parties— the  bankers  who  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  the  printed  reports  of  these  companies 
would  show  these  facts? — A.  Those  are  facts  very  easily  ascertained  now. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Conqek.)  You  testified  that  you  had  been  engaged  in  the  coal- 
mining business  about  twenty-two  years,  if  I  remember  correctly?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  all  of  that  time  marketed  your  own  coal,  or  have  you  at  the  same 
time  during  that  period  sold  to  the  railroads? — A.  We  have  sold  occasionally  some 
of  our  coal  to  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sold  your  production  under  contract? — A.  No;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  had  negotiation  with  a  road  to  take  your  coal  nnder  the  60 
per  cent  basis?— A.  Yes.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  that  the  railroad  company  were 
quite  willing  to  take  onr  coal  on  that  basis. 

Q.  First,  I  will  ask  if  at  the  present  time  yon  are  marketing  your  own  coal  at 
tidewater,  or  wherever  you  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  aie  selling  it  yourself?  Now,  are  you  in  any  way 
restricted  in  the  production  at  the  mine?— A,  No. 

Q.  Yon  produce  as  much  as  you  see  fit? — A.  We  fought  that  battle  ont. 

Q.  When  you  at  one  time  had  a  contract  under  consideration,  was  it  proposed 
in  that  contract  to  restrict  your  production?— A.  It  never  got  as  far  as  that;  I 
mean  when  the  suggestion  was  made  in  regard  to  the  contract. 

Q.  Well,  do  yon  know  whether,  if  yon  had  made  that  contract  to  sell  your  pro- 
duction to  the  railroad,  if  that  would  have  been  the  condition  of  it;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  it  a  condition?— A.  That  is  what  I  would  have  expected,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  would  not  enter  into  snch  a  contract. 
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S.  It  ia  jouT  nnderstanding  that  all  of  these  contracts  between  the  railroads 
the  mine  operators  contain  a  provision  that  practically  restricts  the  prodaction 
and  agrees  npon  the  amonnt? — A.  I  assume  that  to  be  true. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  that  production  is  fixed?  Is  it  judged  by  the  production 
of  past  years,  or  in  some  snch  way? — A.  It  has  been  determined  somewhat  by  the 
ascertained  capacity  of  the  collieries,  and  that  has  been  determined  somewhat  by 
the  production  of  previous  years.  Of  course  when  you  come  to  a  new  operation 
where  you  are  developing,  then  it  is  a  matter  that  has  got  to  be  considered,  and  it 
is  in  order  to  find  what  the  capacity  of  the  new  colliery  might  be. 

Q.  But  these  different  operators  produce  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total 
output  of  the  year,  each  one  produces  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
duction each  year,  do  they  not?  There  is  not  very  much  change?  In  other  words, 
if  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  produced  last  year  21  per  cent,  it  probably  was 
practically  21  per  cent  in  1899?  Is  that  a  fact?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  been 
for  the  last  few  years.  Of  course  these  are  figures  that  can  be  easily  verified.  I 
presume  yon  have  a  memorandum  showing  what  the  production  is  of  these  various 
operators,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  EiPLBY.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it  left. 

The  Witness.  These  simply  represent  the  figures  of  the  production,  but  there 
have  been  some  changes.  Take  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading,  which  is  now  stand- 
ing for  about  20.70  per  cent.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Reading  a  good  many 
years  ago,  mined  almost  one- third  of  the  entire  anthracite  production;  but,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  competitors  and  her  embarrassed  condition, 
and  changes  coming  over  the  whole  anthracite  situation,  she  is  now  down  to  20.70 
per  cent, 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  an  intimation  in  the  trade  that  the  Reading  would  be 

f  lad  to  have  a  larger  proportion  than  they  have  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  would 
e  very  human,  yon  know,  to  want  to  occupy  that  position. 

Q.  Has  not  a  contention  to  that  effect  been  noticeable  at  times? — A.  At  one  time 
the  trade  was  upset  very  much  indeed;  I  think  almost  a  year;  at  least  six  months, 
by  a  contention  as  to  whether  that  line  should  receive  an  extra  1  per  cent  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Are  not  all  companies  trying  to  get  a  higher  propor- 
tion, not  only  the  Beading,  but  others?— A.  Well,  that  of  course  has  been  one  of 
the  .causes  of  friction  between  the  companies  in  bygone  years — the  matter  of 
adjusting  the  percentage  as  to  how  much  they  should  receive,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  that  came  before  them.  Then  of  course  after  that, 
after  they  had  decided  upon  their  percentage,  then  adjustments  had  to  be  made 
with  individual  operators.  Some  of  the  roads  had  more  of  the  individual  opera- 
tors than  others.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  a  case  in  point— the 
large  percentage  of  the  shipmeiitsof  that  road  camefrom  the  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  that  true  at  the  present  time  of  the  Lehigh,  that  a  large 
proportion  still  comes  from  the  independent  operators? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  the  roads  in  the  past  undertaken  to  distribute  the 
percentage  of  the  total  output  among  the  collieries  each  on  its  own  line?— A.  That 
IB  a  matter  that  sometimes  has  been  determined  arbitrarily  by  the  proper  ofScer 
in  charge. 

Q.  Officer  of  the  railroad?— A.  Officer  of  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Are  they  undertaking  to  do  it  by  withholding  cars,  and  was  that  method  in 
nae  formerly?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  process  quite  effective? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  price  of  coal,  how  is  that  fixed  at  the  present  time?  By 
agreement  or  by  market  conditions? — A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  agreement  at 
the  present  time  !«  to  the  prices.  I  think  that  the  market  is  taking  care  of  itself, 
and  the  cause  of  that  is  the  strike  or  was  the  strike. 

Q.  Explain  how  the  strike  is  regulating  the  market  at  the  present  time. — A. 
That  strike,  you  know,  was  a  restriction,  but  it  was  not  an  effectual  restriction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  Of  the  output?— A.  Of  the  production.  The  railroad 
companies  prior  to  that  time  had  undertaken  to  restrict,  in  order  to  maintain 
prices  and  high  rates  of  transportation,  and  the  miners  thought  that  what  would 
be  good  policy  for  the  railroad  companies  might  be  a  good  policy  for  them,  and 
they  did  restrict.  There  was  a  restriction  there  that  lasted  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  coal  on  hand  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer, 
and  ever  since  then  the  business  has  been  a  very  active  one  and  the  prices  have 
been  maintained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  The  results  of  that  strike  then  were  beneficial  to  the  rail- 
roads?— A.  It  is  a  radical  view,  and  I  will  not  be  supported  by  others,  but  as  I 
look  over  it  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  beneficial  to  the  operators? — A.  I  think  that  they  have  been  receiving 
some  benefit. 
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Q.  Did  the  miners  receive  any  benefit — the  workmen? — A.  Yes;  they  received 
a  benefit;  they  received  a  higher  rate  of  wages.  It  was  iinfortnnate  that  there 
should  have  been  a  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  the  retailers  reap  a  •very  large  benefit,  more 
than  their  proportion  of  that  strike,  or  don't  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  have  received  any  more  than  their  proportion. 

Q.  I  understand  that  where  they  raised  the  price  $1,  the  retailers  raised  it  $3  or 
$4? — A.  There  wa-s  another  side  to  that  phase  of  it.  There  were  a  good  many 
retailers  here  in  New  York  City  who  were  obligated  to  furnish  coal  at  lower 
prices,  and  they  had  to  stand  by  that  obligation.  They  had  to  stand  by  their 
contracts. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley. )  And  made  the  other  man  pay  the  difference?— A.  Some 
of  it;  bat  in  many  cases  I  think  they  did  not  receive  any  advance  at  alL 

Q.  Were  not  those  obligations  made  subject  to  strikes? — A.  Some  of  them  were 
and  others  were  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  the  miners  received  the  benefit,  the  railroads 
received  the  benefit,  and  the  operators  received  the  benefit,  and  then  you  said  the 
strike  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  Why  was  it  unfortunate?— A.  I  think  it 
was  unfortunate  to  have  to  resort  to  a  strike  to  get  proper  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  mean  all  these  people  received  a  benefit,  of 
course.  What  was  the  result  to  the  consumers  of  coal?  Was  it  a  benefit  to 
them? — A.  They  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  probable  that  this  strike  having  proved  a  benefit 
to  these  three  parties  outside  of  the  public,  strikes  will  be  likely  to  be  recognized 
as  liable  to  produce  benefits  in  the  same  way  year  by  year  in  different  pursuits  in 
the  future? — A.  Of  course  I  can't  tell  what  the  future  is  ;-roing  to  be  in  regard  to 
the  anthracite  situation.  When  I  speak  of  the  immediate  benefits  that  came  from 
the  strike  and  benefits  being  reaped  by  various  classes  at  the  present  time  there  is 
also  another  side  to  it. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that.— A.  Strikes  may  work  injury:  That  is,  when  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  becomes  too  high  then  it  meets  competition,  for,  after  all,  anthra- 
cite is  just  simply  fuel,  and  it  must  meet  all  other  kinds  of  fuel  in  the  market, 
and  when  the  price  gets  too  high  then  its  use  becomes  restricted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  when  it  gets  too  high? — 
A.  The  fact  is  shown  in  the  demand.  Those  forces  worl<  slowly,  but  they  are 
working  very  effectively.  We  have  felt  the  influence  of  them.  Take  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  range.  Here  in  New  York  City  the  demand  for  coal  in  the 
summertime  formerly  was  for  anthracite.  Now  the  use  of  gas  is  such  that  it 
interferes  very  much  indeed  with  the  marketing  of  certain  kinds  of  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  We  were  informed  yesterday  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  competition  between  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal.  What  do  yon  say  about 
that? — A.  Was  that  opinion  given  by  an  expert? 

Q.  I  should  think  the  gentleman  was  an  expert  who  gave  it. — A.  Let  me  say 
just  here  on  that  point  that  probably  30  per  cent  of  our  production  at  the  present 
time  is  represented  in  what  we  call  the  small  sizes.  They  might  be  called  by-prod- 
ucts; in  fact.  I  speak  now  of  pea  coal  or  buckwheat.  No.  1  or  No.  2  buckwheat. 
Now  those  sizes  are  strictly  competitive  with  bituminous  coal.  All  those  sizes 
represent  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  oatput. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  some  of  these  being  obtained  from  old  culm  heaps  at 
the  present  time?— A.  Tfes. 

Q.  And  were  not  those  culm  piles  deducted  as  waste  from  the  wages  of  laborers 
30  years  ago? — A.  Oh,  certainly;  there  was  not  then  a  thought  of  any  market  for 
what  was  going  into  the  culm  pile. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  companies  are  selling  at  a  profit  to-day  the  product  which 
they  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  20  years  ago  by  reason  of  the 
change  of  market  conditions?— A.  By  reason  of  the  change  of  market  conditions. 

Q.  But  they  are  making  a  substantial  profit? — A.  But  there  is  no  question  there 
was  a  waste  to  the  operator,  too.  The  waste  did  not  entirely  fall  upon  the  miner, 
because  that  coal  went  on  the  culm  bank.  That  was  a  waste  he  had  to  stand, 
and  the  waste  at  that  time  was  very  great. 

Q.  Were  the  operatives  not  paid  by  the  amount  that  they  turned  out?— A.  They 
were  paid  according  to  various  methods  and  rules.  I  think  they  have  been  paid 
by  the  car. 

Q.  Was  not  this  waste  deducted  from  the  carload  before  they  were  paid?  Was 
not  that  the  system  of  deducting  the  waste,  before  a  carload  was  made  up? — A. 
Now  you  are  asking  me  questions  antedating  my  birth,  and  you  know  it  is  very 
hard  for  a  man  to  answer  such  questions. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  these  culm  piles  require  a  certain  amount 
of  work  now  to  prepare  them  for  market?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Which  wonld  be  a  considerable  expense  per  ton? — A.  More  or  less  expense  is 
involved  in  it.  My  own  experience  in  regard  to  the  cnlm  pile  is  this:  We  believe 
and  for  a  long  time  past  have  felt  it  was  a  good  deal  better  to  take  a  large  part  of 
the  pile  and  send  it  down  into  the  mines,  using  that  waste  product,  which  was  waste 
product  at  that  time,  in  sustaining  pillars  wnere  we  can  do  that  to  advantage. 

Q.  Woald  you  be  able  to  estimate  what  the  probable  anthracite  supply  of  the 
Pennsylvauia  district  is;  that  is,  how  many  years  it  wonld  last  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption? — A.  That  has  all  been  done. 

Q.  We  have  had  various  estimates. — A.  I  think  the  moat  reliable  estimate  that 
has  been  made  was  by  an  engineer,  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  five  or  six  years  ago  made 
a  statement  regarding  the  remaining  tonnage  in  the  anthracite  fields. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  an  estimate  of  the  probable  supply  of  anthracite  coal  in 
the  Pennsylvania  district,  whether  it  will  last  for  sixty  years  or  one  hundred 
years,  or  for  what  time;  have  yon  any  idea? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult 
question  for  me  to  answer.  I  could  not  answer,  because  we  can't  tell  very  well 
just  what  the  rate  of  production  is  going  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  Summer  prices  are  lower  than  winter  prices,  are  they 
not?  Is  not  there  usually  a  rise  for  the  winter  trade? —A.  Prices  are  usually  lower 
in  the  summer  time. 

Q.^Then  in  the  fall,  about  October,  they  are  increased? — A.  As  soon  as  the  fall 
and  winter  demand  sets  in. 

Q.  That  increase  usually  takes  place  on  a  fixed  day,  does  it  not?  Does  it  not  take 
place  simultaneously?— A.  In  bygone  years  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  have  a 
simultaneous  advance,  but  the  rule  was  very  seldom  if  ever  effective. 

Q.  Did  that  rise  take  place  simultaneously  last  fall? — A.  Last  fall  we  had  an 
abnormal  condition. 

Q.  How  was  it  a  year  ago  last  fall,  do  you  remember? — A.  A  year  ago  last  fall, 
as  I  remember,  I  think  there  was  very  little  change  in  the  market.  I  am  simply 
speaking  nejw  "from  memory,  but  I  could  give  figures  from  our  books. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  takes  place  the  increase 
in  the  price  is  usually  made  by  all  the  dealers  at  the  same  time? — A.  I  think  that 
has  been  the  record  in  the  past.  I  think  there  has  been  an  nnderstandiag  among 
the  companies.  I  am  not  taken  into  their  confidence,  but  I  think  there  has  been 
an  understanding  in  regard  to  prices. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  a  party  to  any  such  arrangement? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  attitude  or  action  in  case  of  a  rise  in  the  market? 
Would  you  follow  with  your  price?— A.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  we  have  to  fol- 
low sometimes  the  result  of  these  very  combinations,  resulting  from  agreements. 
The  friction  engendered  becomes  sometimes  a  very  potent  influence  in  the  market, 
affecting  the  price  of  coal.    It  is  very  necessary  for  us  then  to  meet  that  condition. 

Q.  It  is  you  opinion,  then,  as  I  gather  it,  that  the  price  of  coal  is  changed  at 
times  by  agreement  among  producers,  to  which  you  are  not  a  party?— A.  What 
is  the  agreement  for  if  it  is  not  for  that? 

(2.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  agreement. — A.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  inference;  at  least,  we  are  governed  by  that  in  the  management  of  our  busi- 
ness. 

Q.  You  are  governed  by  your  inference  that  there  is  such  an  agreement  among 
others?- A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  practically  have  to  make  your  price  to  meet  the  market  price?— A. 
We  are  not  obliged  to  do  so,  but  we  look  upon  that  simply  as  the  chief  factor  in 
the  whole  situation.  ' 

Q.'  Well,  I  did  not  mean  you  are  obliged  to  change  because  of  any  agreement, 
but  bfacause  of  market  conditions;  in  order  to  do  business,  you  nave  to  meet 
market  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  limit  to  which  the  price  of  coal  could 
be  put  provided  the  production  was  all  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  were  working 
in  cooperation  with  one  another?— A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  can  readily  see  bow  it  might  be  possible  to  put  a  price  on  anthracite  that  might 
be  extravagantly  high;  but  the  moment  that  is  done  then  we  encourage  the 
greater  use  of  bitnminons  coal,  and  while  it  would  take  some  time  to  bring  down 
the  exorbitant  price,  nevertheless  the  reduction  would  be  bound  to  follow.  You 
take  to-day  the  development  of  the  bituminous  interests;  yon  take  to-day  a  fur- 
ther installation  of  such  plants  as  those  which  have  been  established  in  Boston, 
by-product  plants,  known  as  the  Whitney,  the  New  England  Gas  Company;  tak- 
ing the  coal  from  Nova  Scotia,  making  coke  from  the  prepared  sizes;  furnishing 
light,  heat,  and  power;  let  there  be  an  installation  of  many  of  those  plants  along 
the  sea  coast  or  elsewhere,  and  just  as  soon  as  you  get  anthracite  coal  much 
higher,  or  even  at  the  present  prices,  you  are  inviting  that  competition. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNasR.)  In  your  opinion,  are  the  present  prices  of  coal  pretty 
high?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  About  the  top?— A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  wonldbe 
very  unwise  indeed  to  have  them  any  higher,  and  if  I  have  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
ability  of  the  men  who  are  to-day  in  charge  of  this  whole  anthracite  combination, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  they  certainly  would  not  jeopardize  the  future  of  the 
trade  b^  insisting'  upon  extravagant  prices,  because  that  very  condition  that  I 
have  pointed  out,  that  possible  competition,  is  inevitable. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal  would 

^be  promoted  by  a  lowering  of  the  present  prices  of  coal  to  the  consumer?— A.  I 

apprehend  from  what  I  gatner  that  it  is  the  intention  to  reduce  prices  later  on.    If 

that  is  the  fact,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  judgment  that  I  have  passed  upon 

the  situation  is  a  correct  one. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  this  as  a  permanent  and  general  reduction  or  to  a  reduction 
for  the  summer  season  only? — A.  A  reduction  for  the  summer  season;  and  the  rea- 
son of  reduction  in  the  summer  season  is  that  dealers,  especially  dealers  in  New 
ESngland  who  have  storage  facilities,  might  be  justified  in  taking  on  their  ooal  at 
that  time  rather  than  wait  until  the  fall  and  winter  months  come,  when  there  is  a 
very  active  market. 

Q.  I  rather  gather  from  what  you  say  that  if  a  general  reduction  should  be 
made,  so  that  prices  for  next  winter  would  not  be  quite  so  high  as  they  have  been 
this  winter,  that  such  action  would  not  be  a  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
anthracite  producers.  —A.  No;  cei'tainly  not;  certainly  not.  The  price  of  anthra- 
cite, as  of  any  commodity,  has  very  little  bearing  upon  the  consumption.  And 
then,  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  important  factor  will  come  from  what  the 
a^eneral  condition  of  the  country  may  be.  If  everybody  is  prosperous,  if  everybody 
18  making  money,  the  matter  of  paying  a  little  more  for  anthracite,  or  a  little  less, 
does  not  enter  very  much  into  the  calculation. 

Q,  Bituminous  coal  is  hauled  to  tide  water  at  a  less  price  per  ton  than  anthra- 
cite, is  it  not?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  the  railroads  could  not  haul  the  anthracite 
coal  just  as  cheaply  as  the  other  if  they  had  a  mind  to  do  so?— A.  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  railroad  men  to  furnish  the  reason. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should  adopt  that  policy  and  reduce  rates  on  anthracite  coal 
one-half,  and  the  benefit  of  that  reduction  in  the  freight  rates  should  ^o  to  the 
consumer,  would  such  action,  in  your  opinion,  increase  the  consumption,  and 
would  it  in  that  way  not  be  iu  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  anthracite  coal? — A. 
That  is  hypothetical  entirely.  The  situation  changes  so  very  much  that  were  there 
to  be  a  reduction  in  rates  of  transportation  it  would  inure  only  in  very  few 
instances  to  the  benefit  of  the  independent  mining  companj;.  If  you  were  to  ask 
the  question,  probably  in  another  form,  that  if  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  of 
50  cents  a  ton  or  $1  a  ton  would  increase  the  consumption,  I  might  answer  it  by 
saying  that  it  would.  Asking  the  other  (question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  that  reduction  under  present  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  raise  a 
debatable  issue. 

Q.  Debatable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  or  of  the  consumer?— A. 
Well,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer  or  the  consumer.  Now,  it  is  not 
wise,  I  presume,  for  the  consumer  to  insist  upon  these  enterprises  being  run  at  a 
loss  or  that  a  railroad  compai  y  should  bo  run  at  a  loss,  or  that  mining  companies 
should  be  run  at  a  loss,  but  growing  out  of  very  peculiar  conditions  that  have 
developed  in  the  anthracite  region,  growing  out  of  the  facts  that  these  companies 
in  bygone  years  received  certain  rights  and  certain  privileges,  you  may  ^ay  it  is 
all  wrong;  but  there  is  a  condition  that  can  not  be  changed,  and  if  you  were  to 
insist  now  upon  what  you  might  think  would  be  the  proper  and  correct  thing  and 
theory,  it  might  work  great  damage  and  great  loss. 

Q.  The  idea  of  all  combinations  ought  to  be  ultimately  a  lower  price  to  the  con- 
sumer; is  this,  in  your  opinion,  the  tendency  of  combinations  in  the  anthracite 
coal  trade? — A.  That  has  not  been  the  record  in  the  past,  but,  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  combinations,  the  breaking  of  them,  breaking  of  agree- 
ments, resulted  in  great  advantage  to  the  consumer.  The  benefit  was  in  the 
breaking  in  prices  as  a  result  of  what  haa  been  developed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  spoke  about  the  Whitney  plant  in  Boston  having 
the  efitect  of  keeping  down  the  prices  of  anthracite  coal,  and  also  of  keeping  them 
from  going  any  higher? — A.  I  spoke  of  that  as  a  possible  competitor. 

Q.  As  a  possible  competitor?  I  suppose  you  thought  also  of  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  the  community  of  interest  people  reaching  out  and  getting  control 
of  such  plants,  and  also  of  the  Nova  Scotia  supply,  if  necessary,  to  aid  them  in 
their  work? — A.  Yes;  I  have  thought  of  all  that,  and  then,  going  still  further,  I 
have  thought  probably  there  might  be  some  bill  passed  compelling  people  to  boy 
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coal  at  extravagant  prices,  and  all  this  in  order  that  these  enterprises  should  be 
BTipported.    That  would  be  the  logical  outcome. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  way  in  which  soft- 
coal  prices  are  made?  Are  they  on  purely  competitive  basis,  or  is  there  a  sub- 
stantial agreement  between,  we  will  say,  the  so  called  soft-coal  roads?— A.  Well, 
the  soft-coal  roads  have  had  their  troubles  lasting,  I  think,  for  about  three  years. 

Q.  Those  troubles  are  over,  in  a  measure? — A.  And  last  year  there  came  in  an 
application  of  the  community  of  interest  idea,  which  seems  to  be  so  necessary  now 
for  salvation — redemption  here;  for  salvation  hereafter — and  there  was  an  agree- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  in  regard  to  prices  on  that  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  of  the  roads  concern^?  Do  you  refer  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Western?— A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that  situation  to  testify  in  regard 
to  it,  but  all  those  agreements  rely  upon  the  very  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country.  Let  the  demand  cease  or  let  there  be  an  interruption  of  business,  and 
those  agreements  will  disappear  as  all  agreements  have  done  in  the  past. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Harris  asked  you  if  the  ultimate  object  of  the  com- 
bination should  be  the  reduction  of  the  price  to  conanmers.  Yon  replied  that 
they  had  received  benefits  from  those  combinations  in  the  past  because  their 
agreements  were  broken  and  they  went  to  pieces,  and  so  forth.  Now,  is  it  your 
opinion,  if  the  combinations  are  perfected  so  that  they  will  not  break,  but  will 
continue  in  existent  e,  that  the  public  will  not  receive  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
combination?— A.  That  depends  on  how  the  i>ower  ia  used,  because,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  essence  of  this  whole  question  of  business  cooperation  is  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  power,  and  depends  entirely  on  how  that  power  is  used.  It  seems  to 
me  if  power  is  used  wisely  by  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  anthracite  situa- 
tion, and  there  ought  to  be  an  attempt  on  their  part  to  so  handle  it,  that  there 
might  be  an  increase  of  tonnage  rather  than  a  decrease.  It  will  not  encounter 
the  hostility  and  die  enmitv  of  the  public.  That  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in 
the  disaster  that  overtook  the  McLeod  combination. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  community  of  interest  plan  goes  on  to  the  extent 
of  controlling  the  railroads,  the  anthracite  and  soft  coal  fields,  and  the  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  that  these  gentlemen  who  control  them  will  be  wise  and  not 
so  burden  the  people  that  panics  and  financial  crises  will  result? — A.  I  can  not 
give  any  assurance  or  guaranty  as  to  their  behavior.  I  am  only  pointing  out 
what  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hareis.)  What  is  going  to  become  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators, the  small  operators,  in  these  gigantic  operations?— A.  What  has  become  of 
them? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Suppose  they  would  come  to  vouand  offer  you  a  fair 
price  for  your  property  and  there  was  on  understanding  that  you'd  better  accept  it 
or  you  would  lose  money?— A.  We  have  passed  through  that  temptation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  And  still  exist?— A.  Yes;  we  still  exist,  and  I  presume  it 
is  a  wonder  among  our  friends  that  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  independent  coal 
operators  are  rather  on  the  decrease  in  numbers  than  otherwise?- A.  Yes;  the  ten- 
dency is  that  way.  I  think  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  these  great  combinations  is  that  so  long  as  the  independent  operator 
exists,  the  freight  rate  is  open  to  attack. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  Yon  have  said  that  there  is  an  indication  that  the  per- 
centage rate  will  be  raised  to  65;  is  there  not  an  understanding  that  in  that  event 
the  contract  will  be  for  a  number  of  years?— A.  So  for  as  these  contracts  are 
concerned  that  are  now  offered,  they  are  to  cover  the  entire  amount  of  coal  to  be 
produced  from  a  property. 

Q.  And  to  run  now  many  years?— A.  For  the  life  of  the  property. 

Q.  That  means  then  that  the  independent  operator  In  signing  a  contract  at  65 
per  cent,  practically,  ceases  to  exist,  does  it  not?— A.  Yes;  ne  simply  is  an  oper- 
ator; he  mines  his  coal  and  sells  it  to  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  But  he  no  longer  has  any  power  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  or  regulate  it  in  any 
way?— A.  That  has  been  bis  condition  for  some  years  past,  vou  know. 

Q.  But  this  will  assure  it  if  these  contracts  are  signed?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  a  number  of  operators  have  already  a.ssented  to  such  agreements?— A. 
That  I  do  not  know;  there  is  some  question;  the  railroad  companies,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  wish  to  have  a  large  majority  of  the  operators  sign  before  this  arrange- 
ment shall  be  effective. 

Q.  For  the  life  of  the  property?- A.  For  the  life  of  the  property.  Now  let  me 
say  jnst  here  that  while  as  I  said  the  railroad  companies  are  quite  willing  to  pay 
65  per  cent,  they  have  not  yet  manifested  a  willingness  to  malce  a  freight  rate  of 
85  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is,  they  wish  to  have  an  additional  commission  for  the  sale,  eto.? — A. 
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Qoing  on  onr  theory  and  the  principle  we  have  been  inaistinir  on  for  a  great  many 
years,  it  is  onr  contention  that  the  railroad  companies  bay  the  coal  for  65  per  cent, 
leaving  as  the  resnlting  rate  for  transportation  '.iH  per  cent  to  tidewater,  less  what- 
ever the  expense  of  the  commission,  which  would  probably  bring  it  down  to  abont 
SO  per  cent.  Now  I  say  that  while  the  railroad  companies  are  apparently  willing 
to  bny  the  coal  for  65  per  cent,  they  have  not  got  to  that  point  where  they  are 
willing  to  pay  to  an  absolutely  independent  operator,  We  will  transport  yonr 
coal  for  35  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  ought  to  be  abont  30  per  cent?— A.  It  ought  to  be 
abont  80  per  cent  to  be  on  a  parity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Suppose  we  set  aside  from  the  total  output  that  which 
is  directly  mined  from  the  ancillary  companies;  then  we  take  all  independent 
operators  who  sell  to  the  railroads  at  (i5  per  cent,  agreeing  to  sell  on  that  basis 
until  all  the  coal  in  the  ground  is  out;  how  many  firms  will  be  left  free  to  do  as 
they  please?  What  proportion  of  the  output  do  those  thus  left  produce? — A. 
Very  small  percentage.  ^ 

Q.  Less  than  5  per  cent? — A.  I  presume  it  might  probably  stand  between  5  and 
10  per  cent. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  these  contracts  now  under  consideration  are  signed,  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  output  will  be  free  of  railroad  control?— A,  Well,  it 
might  be  5;  I  would  possibly  be  a  little  safer  to  say  between  5  and  10. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  roads  agnree  among  themselves,  that  insures  a  perfect  control  of 
the  prices  so  long  as  that  agreement  among  the  railroads  exists? — A.  And  that  is 
a  very  important  qualification,  so  long  as  they  can  agree  among  themselves. 

<^.  Will  you  state  hypothetical ly  what  might  lead  to  disagreement?— A.  Many 
things.  Railroad  ofiBcials  are  very  human ;  troubles  in  one  place  beget  troubles  in 
anouier. 

Q,  When  yon  make  statements  including  the  roads,  do  you  include  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad?  What  has  been  its  attitude  in  the  past?— A.  Years  ago  it  car- 
ried ail  the  anthracite  coal  that  was  offered.  In  fact,  all  the  collieries  worUng 
along  that  line  of  road  worked  practically  full  time.  But  that  is  going  back,  1 
should  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  at  that  time  there  was  no  restriction  imposed  as  to  the  out- 
put?— A.  Not  so  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  concerned. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  concerned?— A.  That  was  a  very  dis- 
turbing factor. 

Q.  Has  that  policy  changed  to  your  knowledge  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  think 
it  has. 

<j.  Is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  substantially  in  the  agreement?— A.  Now  yon 
ar»  asking  me  questions  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  answer.  You  can 
verify  all  this  by  getting  the  reports  of  the  mine  inspectors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
district,  and  yon  can  see  there  bow  much  time  has  been  worked  by  the  collieries 
along  these  various  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you  whethi  r,  if  10  per  cent  of  the  coal  if 
sold  at  less  than  the  price  fixed  by  those  who  control  UO  per  cent,  would  fix  the 
market  price?  We  were  so  informed  yesterday.  We  were  told  that  even  5  per 
cent  being  free  and  independent  would  fix  the  market  price  of  coaL — A.  What!  Do! 
understand  that  5  per  cent  taken  oat  of  a  total  of  45,000,000  tons,  that  6  i>er  cent, 
namely,  2,350,000  tons,  would  fix  the  price? 

Q.  Yes;  I  want  to  ask  whether  in  your  opinion  that  is  true  or  not?  Suppose  you 
controlled  5  per  cent  of  that  50.000,000  tons,  and  you  chose  to  fix  a  price  lower  than 
the  05  per  cent  controlled  by  the  railroad  coal  roads,  would  you  fix  the  market 
price  and  bring  them  down  to  your  figure?— A.  Carrying  that  thought  out,  to  make 
the  matter  very  plain,  let  us  suppose  that  the  anthracite  consumed  in  New  York 
City  is,  say,  3,000,000  tons  a  year,  and,  if  I  could  supply  200,000  tons  of  it,  I  could 
make  the  price  on  the  remaining. 

Mr.  Conger:  That  is  the  theory  expounded  to  us  yesterday,  and  we  want  your 
opinion  on  it.— A.  How  did  it  commend  itself  to  you? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  .1.  Harris.  )  We  understand  from  yon  that  it  would  be  an  absurd 
proposition,  from  your  experience?— A.  I  should  say  so;  yee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  was  informed  yesterday  evening  that  a  gentleman 
named  Luther,  in  the  coal  trade— I  presume  you  know  him — —A.  The  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  C('mpany? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  what  position  he  holds  —A.  There  is  a  gentleman  with  them 
by  that  name— the  general  manager. 

Q.  That  he  recently  disposed  oi  an  option  to  a  gentleman  in  New  York  on  large 
tracts  of  anthracite  coal  in  Virginia,  and  this  gentleman  said  there  was  100,000 
acres  there  of  anthracite  coaL    I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  people  in  theooetl 
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trade  know  anjrthing  of  the  existence  of  such  deposits  in  Virginia  or  not?— A.  They 
wonld  like  to  know  of  them.  No:  I  do  not  know  of  any  anqtracite  coal  anywhere 
else  except  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  down  in  Virginia  a  very 
remarkable  formation  of  natural  coke,  but  it  is  not  anthracite  coal.  We  made  an 
investigation  there  some  years  ago.  We  were  sure  there  was  some  anthracite  coal, 
and  we  had  an  investigation  made. 

Q.  How  many  miners  do  you  employ? — A.-  When  running  at  full  capacity,  we 
employ  from  1,000  to  1,100  men. 

Q.  Do  you  work  your  miners  about  the  same  number  of  days  in  a  year  that  the 
miners  in  the  collieries  of  the  railroad  companies  are  worked?— A.  The  railroads 
complain  that  we  have  been  working  more  days. 

Q.  We  have  beard  the  complaint  that  the  independent  miners  are  working  a 
less  number  of  days  by  far?— A.  That  has  not  been  our  experience,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  simply  because  I  insisted  upon  our  right  to  mine. 
Your  miners  were  engaged  in  the  strike?— A.  Yes. 
Do  yon  think  their  demands  of  last  fall  were  unjust? — A.  No,  sir. 
Do  yon  believe  in  arbitration? — A.  Absolutely. 

Do  you  believe  that  if  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  strike  of  that  kind,  where  the 
puSlic  is  largely  concerned,  becomes  stiffnecked  and  holds  out,  and  g^reat  injury  is 
liable  to  result  to  the  public,  there  should  be  some  force  tosettle  the  differences? — 
A.  Under  those  conditions  arbitration  should  be  compulsory,  where  the  interests 
are  so  great  and  the  damage  that  can  be  done  is  so  great— I  mean  the  damage  to 
the  public. 

Q.  You  believe  then  that  the  public  is  a  very  large  party  to  a  controversy  of  this 
kind  and  that  its  interests  should  be  considered? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
get  along  without  the  public. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris.  )  How  are  you  going  to  compel  miners  to  work  if  they 
don't  want  to  work?— A.  1  admit  there  is  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Would  you  imprison  them?— A.  Or,  put  the  question  the  other  way,  put  the 
operators  iu  prison? 

Q.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  have  compulsory  arbitration  without  imprison- 
ment?— A.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  these  trades  unions  to  be  incorporated? 
Wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  make  contracts  with  them  in  regard  to  men.  the  same, 
as  I  understand,  is  being  done  in  other  countries?  Would  not  that  be  oneeffective 
way,  the  only  rea.sonable  way,  of  reaching  the  situation? 

Q.  Is  compulsory  arbitration  practicable  according  to  our  present  laws  and  con- 
ditions, in  your  experience? — A.  I  have  not  had  any  experience  in  regard  to  it; 
but  it  seems  to  ine,  following  out  the  suggestion  there,  that  where  we  havea  dead- 
lock which  involves  so  much  in  the  matter  of  loss  and  damage  and  inconvenience 
to  the  community,  some  means  should  be  devised  whereby  it  could  be  settled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  experience  t)een  that  the  employees  are  the 
ones  generally  that  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to  arbitrate,  and  that  the  other 
side  hold  out  as  a  rule? — A.  In  the  anthracite  strike,  as  you  well  remember,  the 
hesitation  was  very  largely  on  the  part  of  the  employers;  there  was  a  wilUngneas 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  If  you  still  see  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  what  is  called  compulsory  arbitration, 
do  you  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  public  are  so  overwhelming  and  overshad- 
owing all  others  that  the  Government  snould  provide  some  way  against  losses  to 
the  public  on  account  of  great  controversies  of  this  kind? — A.  Just  how  far  the 
Qovernment  could  go  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
and  I  would  not  hazard  any  opinion;  but  looking  at  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employer  on  one  side  and  the  employee  on  the  other,  and  the  grave 
issues  that  might  be  involved,  there  should  be  some  way  devised  by  which  differ- 
ences can  be  adjusted.  One  reason  why  the  companies  hesitate,  as  I  understand, 
about  making  contracts  with  the  miners,  is  they  say  that  the  miners  are  utterly 
and  absolutely  irresponsible.    If  there  was  an  incorporation 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  the  miners  not  object  to  incorporation  as  trades 
unions? — A.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  as  to  that 

Q.  You  never  knew  one  to  be  incorporated,  did  you?— A.  It  is  done  on  the  other 
side,  is  it  not? 

Q.  I  mean  in  this  country. — A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer  further?— A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pipley.)  Can  you  state  anything  respecting  the  proportion  of  the 
undeveloped  or  unworked  coal  lands  in  the  anthracite  territory  at  this  time?— A. 
No;  I  am  not  competent  to  pass  upon  that  question  without  making  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  situation. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  opinion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  southern  field  is 
as  yet  undeveloped?- A.  You  mean  by  that  term  the  Schuylkill  region? 
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Q.  The  Boathem  regions.— A.  Yes;  and  it  was  that  lack  of  development  that 
bronght  the  troablei^to  the  Reading. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  That  a  hundred  thousand  acree  of  coal  property  involred 
a  debt,  carrying  a  very  heavy  interest  account. 

Q.  Does  that  debt  still  remain? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  presume  it  does. 

Q.  The  Philadelphia  and  Beading,  in  its  reports,  shows  a  very  large  debt,  does 
it  not?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  carrying  that  debt  included  in  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Does  not,  then,  the  cost  of  carrying  this  undeveloped  land  for  the  next  50 
years  come  on  the  price  to  the  present  consumer  in  a  degree? — A.  There  will  be 
an  effort,  I  presume,  to  get  it  out  of  the  consumer.  They  have  not  been  very 
successful  up  to  the  present  time,  I  will  admit. 

Q.  Has  the  reorganization  cut  down  the  debt? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   Yon  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  company's  reports  for  that  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Would  that  item  of  Interest  on  the  investment  covering 
undeveloped  coal  land  be  much  of  an  item  in  the  price  of  coal? — ^A.  Very  large. 
If  I  remember  correctly  the  Beading  company  invested  about  $50,000,000  in  coal 

Sroperty,  and  if  I  also  carry  the  fact  correctly  the  interest  at  that  time  upon  the 
ebt  that  was  created  was  7  per  cent  which  represented  in  interest  an  annual 
charge  of  $3,500,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  J.C.Harris.)  For  carrying  coal  property?— A.  For  the  carrying  of 
coal  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.  )  Does  not  that  debt  remain  substantially  as  it  did  at  that 
time?  That  is  to  say,  has  the  reorganization  ever  cut  down  that  debt?— A.  I  pre- 
sume not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Has  it  cut  down  the  interest? — A.  I  presume  it  has. 
Undoubtedly.  But,  getting  back  to  your  question,  you  can  see  how  that  in  that 
case  that  charge  becomes  a  very  important  factor. 

Q.  How  many  million  tons  does  the  Reading  produce  in  a  year? — A.  They  pro- 
duced last  year  9,388,000  tons;  but  when  that  property  was  bought  I  presume 
tiiat  road  at  that  time  did  not  produce  more  than  6,000,000  or  7,000,000;  so  that 
you  can  readily  see  that  the  item  of  Interest  was  a  very  important  one.  Take  for 
instance,  this  recent  acquisition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company;  now,  when 
you  put  the  interest  upon  that  it  runs  up  to  an  item  of  aboQt  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  ^6y  Mr.  J.C.Harris.)  That  is,  on  the  investment?- A.  As  relating  to  the 
annual  tonnage;  it  amounted  to  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Rifx.ey.)  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  that  coal  land  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  not  yet  developed?  Are  they  carrying  a  supply 
for  future  years? — A.  They  have  a  supply  for  future  years,  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  have  to  be  very  careful  when  you  use  the  expression  "developed."  There 
might  be  a  very  wasteful  development.  For  instance,  take  a  situation  we  have, 
mining  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa.  Now.  there  are  3  or  4  or  5  operations  there.  It 
would  be  better  for  everybody,  better  for  the  public,  if  that  work  had  been  done 
by  one  operation. 

Q^(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  combination? — 
A.  There  are  arguments  in  favor  of  combination.  There  are  arguments  in  favor 
of  power,  but  it  is  the  abuse  of  power  that  is  objected  to. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Conoer.  )  I  have  one  point  I  think  we  would  better  bring  out  before 
we  close,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  possible  regulation  of  freight  rates.  You 
testified  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  railroads,  while  they  had  expressed  willing>- 
ness  to  contract  with  tbe  operators  to  ^ve  them  65  per  cent  of  the  tide-wator 
price  for  their  coal,  had  not  offered  to  give  a  freight  rate  to  independent  operators 
of  85  per  cent.— A.  That  is  bound  to  come,  because  we  will  simply  enforce  it. 

Q.  You  think  you  will  be  able  to  get  it?— A.  That  has  been  our  record  in  the 
past. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  Gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  freight  rates? — A.  So  far  as  our  experience  is  concerned 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  us  that  that  the  interstate-commerce 
law  did  not  give  speedy  and  proper  relief.  That  was  the  original  intent,  you  will 
remember,  of  the  law.  The  way  it  stands  to-day,  as  I  remember,  under  the  law  a 
decree  of  the  commission  is  simply  prima  facie  evidence,  and  then  you  may  begin 
all  over  again.  You  may  take  that  decree  into  the  courts  and  it  becomes  simply 
a  part  of  the  evidence. 

O.  It  has  been  advocated  by  some  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act  which  would 
make  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  operative  while  pend- 
ing appeal  by  either  party.  Would  you  favor  such  an  amenmnent? — ^A.  I  would; 
yes. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  so-called  CuUom  bill  before 
CiODgress?— A.  Yes. 
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Do  yoa  favor  those  proviBions,  as  a  general  thing? — A.  I  do. 

^.  And  yon  think,  in  tne  the  interest  of  the  public,  Congress  should  enact  the 
provisions  of  that  bill  into  law? — A.  I  do;  yes.  If  we  could  have  had  the  relief 
which  was  expected  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  time  that  Coze 
Brothers  &  Co.  brought  the  suit  in  1889  there  would  have  been  a  great  change  in  this 
entire  anthracite  situation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biflet.)  Would  it  perhaps  have  stopped  this  tendency  toward 
the  absorption  of  the  independent  operators? — A.  Yes;  certainly.  Coze  Brothers 
made  their  appeal.  Theirs  was  a  concern  of  great  influence  and  wealth ;  they  went 
before  the  commission;  they  made  a  strong  case,  and  yet  it  did  not  amount  to 
anything. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Why  did  it  not  amount  to  anything? — A.  The  commission 
had  no  power. 

Q.  Simply  because  the  decision  of  the  commission  was  not  operative;  is  that  it? — 
A.  That  is  all.  They  waited  a  long  time  for  it,  and  when  they  g^t  it  it  was  not  oper- 
ative. 


New  York  City,  February  19, 1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  H£.  HENEY  S.  FLEMING. 

Seeretary-treasurer  Anthracite  Coal  (iterators'  Association, 

The  special  sab'«onunission  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At 
8.40  p.  m.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fleming  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  your  address,  and  your 
of&cial  title? — A.  Henry  S.  Fleming,  26  Cortlandt  street,  New  York  City.  I  am 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  something  amout  the  independent  operators'  association,  who 
compose  it,  and  what  proportion  of  coal  they  produce — any  items  of  that  kind  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  commission?— A.  The  association  is  made  up  of  various 
individual  operators— that  is,  smaller  companies,  the  individuals  owning  the  mines 
sometimes  in  their  own  right,  and  sometimes  leasing  from  the  landowners.  We 
produced,  up  to  this  year,  about  34  per  cent  of  the  entire  anthracite  output.  This 
year  I  think  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  29  or  29^  per  cent. 

Q.  About  how  many  members  are  there  in  your  association? — A.  That  I  really 
comd  not  say.    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  What  are  the  duties  of  your  association?— A.  That  question  is  very  difflcult 
to  answer.  The  association  was  organized  for  the  general  benefit  of  its  various 
members— to  do  anything  that  it  could  to  farther  their  interests.  The  idea  at  the 
time  it  was  organized  was  that  a  small  operator  was  not  in  position  to  argue  his 
case  against  a  large  corporation,  where  a  combination  of  a  great  many  operators 
would  be. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  duties  to  obtain  reasonable  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
coal? — A.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  in  that  direction— a  constant  effort. 

Q.  What  is  the  railroad  rate  at  the  present  time  to  tide  water? — A.  That  I  really 
could  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  Do  most  of  your  members  ship  and  sell  their  own  coal,  or  do  they  sell  it  to 
the  railroads  for  a  proportion  of  the  tide- water  price? — A.  None  of  the  coal  is  sold 
to  the  railroads,  but  many  of  the  members  sell  their  coal  to  large  companies, 
the  stock  of  which,  I  understand,  is  practically  controlled  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies.   It  is  entirely  separate — it  is  an  entirely  separate  organization. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  meant.  Do  yon  sell  to  the  coal  companies  that  are  supposed 
to  oe  connected  with  the  railroads?— A.  The  majority  of  the  tonnage  is  taken  by 
them. 

Q.  That  is,  the  larg^t  coal  companies  are  really  owned  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies themselves;  or  there  is  a  community  of  interest,  is  there  not,  between  them 
and  the  railroads?— A.  I  can  only  say,  I  suppose  so.  That  is  a  question  of  the 
stock  books.    The  stock  transfers  are  the  only  things  that  wiU  show  that 

Q.  You  said  that  the  independent  operators  had  dropped  from  34  per  cent  to  29 
per  cent  this  year.  Will  you  tell  us  the  cause  of  that  falling  off?— A.  Quite  a 
number  have  sold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Sold  to  whom?— A.  To  the  various  companies.  Some  of 
the  largest  companies  have  been  increasing  their  holdings. 

'j.  The  railroads?— A.  Not  directly,  in  any  case. 

(By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.  )  We  do  not  mean,  when  we  say  the  railroad  com- 
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Eonies;  I  think  we  would  better  say  the  companies  which  have  been  testified  to  as 
eing  controlled  by  the  railroads.  That  is  what  we  mean.— A.  Yea;  with  that 
understood  I  shonld  say,  yes.  I  could  not,  of  course,  testify  as  to  the  control  of 
these  companies.    That  is  something  I  do  not  know  anything  about, 

Q.  To  what  points  is  the  coal  shipped— the  anthracite  coal  produced  by  these 
companiesi'— A.  It  really  goes  all  over  the  country.  The  market  extends  south  to 
New  Orleans  aud  west  to  Duluth,  and  to  all  points  east  of  those  cities. 

Q.  In  what  directions,  if  any,  do  you  have  most  of  the  trouble  with  freight 
rates?— A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Under  the  con- 
tracts there  is  no  question  of  freight  rates.  The  people  who  have  sold  their  coal 
under  contract  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rate.  On  the  relatively 
small  proportion  sold  on  their  own  account,  naturally,  there  is  complaint  of  the 
rate  in  every  direction. 

<^.  Do  your  people  have  any  complaints  in  regard  to  furnishing  cars  for  other 
facilities? — A.  That,  I  think,  ip  exactly  as  in  any  large  industry.  There  are  times 
when  cars  are  scarce;  and  whi^e  we  appreciate  that  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  all 
that  are  needed,  we  find  it  a  very  wise  plan  to  insist  on  getting  them,  though  I  am 
not  sure  it  amounts  to  very  much. 

Q.  Would  yon  say  they  treat  the  companies  in  which  they  had  an  indirect  inter- 
est better  than  they  treat  your  independent  companies? — A.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  I 
think  the  distribution  of  cars  has  been  exceedingly  fair  all  through.  1  would  be 
very  apt  to  hear  any  complaint  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Are  there  any  complaints  in  regard  to  terminal  charges? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
remember  of  bearing  of  any  complaint  on  that  ground  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  I  understand  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  coal  con- 
tracted to  the  larger  companies  as  compared  with  what  your  independent  oper- 
ators ship  and  sell  directly?— A.  That  I  really  could  not  answer.  The  larger 
proportion,  I  should  say,  is  contracted. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  larger  proportion  is  sold  to  the  larger  companies? — 
A.  Yes.  In  many  cases,  if  I  may  explain,  a  company  will  contract  to  sell  the 
greater  part  of  its  output.  Anything  it  produces  over  and  above  the  quantity 
contracted  it  may  send  to  market  on  its  own  account.    That  is  done  sometimes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  you  not  just  now  say  that  cars  are  furnished  freely, 
that  there  is  no  trouble  on  account  of  cars? — A.  When  they  can,  the  railroads  fur- 
nish them.  I  think  we  all  recognize  that  there  are  times  when  they  can  not  give 
the  cars. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brooks  at  Washington,  did  you  not?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  His  complaint  was  that  there  was  a  g^reat  deal  of  trouble. — A.  During  the 
time  g^ain  is  moving  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  cars  back.  In  many  instances  they 
have  sent  coal  in  box  cars.  I  think  that  is  a  local  matter.  It  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  any  importance.  The  local  agents  may  send  in  box  cars  to  collieries  whose 
chutes  were  not  suited  for  them. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  better  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  Mr.  Brooks  made  the  state- 
ment?— A.  I  should  say,  yes;  decidedly.  The  railroads  have  all  added  to  their 
rolling  stock  and  to  their  motive  power. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  because  they  were  being  discriminated  against  by 
the  railroads. — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  that  is  a  contingency  that  happens 
in  almost  everything.  I  had  the  same  trouble  when  I  was  in  the  iron  busmess. 
Those  are  local  matters;  they  are  not  broad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  What  is  the  contract  price  generally  made  with  the 
lareer  coal  companies  by  the  independent  operators? 

The  Witness.  The  yearly  contracts  made  a  great  many  years  ago  gave  the 
operators  40  and  45  per  cent  of  the  price  at  which  coal  sold  at  tide;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  believe  there  were  some  contracts  that  were  based  on  the  amount 
paid  to  labor.  The  varying  price  of  labor  made  a  difference  in  the  price  that  the 
operators  received  for  their  coal.  Just  how  that  was  arranged  I  do  not  know. 
That  was  a  matter  of  some  35  years  ago.  It  was  a  regular  scale  contract.  After 
that  the  rate  was  advanced  to,  I  think,  55  per  cent. 

Q.  We  understand  to-day  it  is  60.— A.  Then  it  was  made  (JO  per  cent  and  was  60 
from  1892  up  to  1898—8  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  contract  that  is  to  be  made  now? — A.  The  contracts  are  based 
on  63  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  is  that  contract  to  be  made?— A.  That,  I  think,  depends 
on  each  individual  company.  It  is  a  contract  that  is  not  made  between  the  rail- 
roads, but  between  each  coal  company  and  each  individual  operator  who  chooses 
to  sell. 

Q.  Is  it  not  made  for  the  whole  product  of  the  mine? — A.  I  think  it  is  in  some 
cases,  and  not  in  others.    An  operator  whose  lease  terminates  can  not  make  such 
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an  agreement.  If  the  lease  of  any  part  of  the  groand  terminates  before  the  time 
by  which  all  of  the  coal  can  be  removed  he  can  not  contract  for  all  the  coal  in  the 
ground,  so  that  each  individual  contract  has  to  be  drawn  with  that  allowance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  yon  seen  these  contracts? — A.  I  have  simply  seen 
the  first  form.  It  has  been  modified  and  worked  over,  and  the  last  form  I  have 
not  seen  at  all. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  all  the  terms  of  the  contract,  are  you? — A.  I  really 
could  not  say  I  am.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  and  has  not 
come  under  my  scrutiny  at  all. 

Q.  Could  yon  send  us  a  copy  of  it? — ^A.  I  really  could  not  promise  to  do  that. 
I  could  ask  for  it. 

Q.  Yon  would  only  have  to  ask  members  of  your  association? — A.  I  should  have 
to  ask  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  the  members  of  your  organization  have  entered  into 
that  new  contract  with  the  companies?— A.  Thatqnestion  I  coald  not  answer. 

Q.  Are  they  accepting  it  very  generally?— A.  They  are;  the  majority  of  them 
are  contracting  on  that  basis.  I  might  say  they  find  it  very  much  more  to  their 
advantage  to  do  that,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  an  office  of  their  own  to 
dispose  of  the  coal.  If  they  have  an  office  of  their  own  it  is  a  very  simple  com- 
mercial proposition— they  must  have  an  office  here  and  a  representative  in  a  dozen 
other  places,  involving  large  expense,  while  they  may  not  be  sending  coal  to  those 
places. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Conqbr.)  Do  those  contracts  usually  restrict  the  production  of  the 
mine? — A,  Oh,  no;  never. 

Q.  Is  the  mine  operator  at  liberty  to  produce  as  much  coal  as  he  has  a  mind  to 
under  that  contract,  and  can  he  get  cars  to  take  as  much  as  he  will  mine,  regard- 
less of  the  quantity? — A.  The  coal  company  agrees  to  take  as  much  as  it  requires. 

Q.  Ah!  As  much  as  it  requires? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  clause  that  covers 
that  gn'onnd,  but  the  coal  company  certainly  could  notagree  to  take  an  amount  of 
coal  that  it  could  not  dispose  of. 

Q.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  fact  as  to  how  the  production — the  amount 
of  production- is  fixed. — A.  Well,  the  coal  company  will  take  all  the  coal  it  can 
handle,  and  there  comes  in  the  point  I  made  a  little  while  ago— that  the  operators, 
when  they  ship  over  and  above  the  amount  contracted  for,  can  sell  the  surplus  on 
their  own  account. 

The  operators  can? — A.  That  has  been  the  case  always. 
If  they  dispose  of  their  selling  agencies  they  are  not  in  position  to  n:iarket  to 
great  advantage,  are  they? — A.  There  are  the  various  commission  houses.    There 
are  in  New  York  probably  18  or  20  large  commission  houses  handling  coal,  both 
soft  and  hard. 

Q.  You  testified  a  little  while  ago  that  the  distribution  of  cars  is,  in  yonr  opin- 
ion, satisfactory  to  the  operators  at  the  present  time.  Naturally  it  would  devolve 
upon  the  railroads  to  supply  plenty  of  cars.  Would  they  not,  under  this  contract, 
have  the  first  interest  in  that  direction? — A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  remedy  for  the  evil? — A.  I  think  the  tendency,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  for  the  railroad  companies  to  give  the  operators  preference  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  over  their  own  collieries-  that  is.  over  the  collieries  operated  by  the  com- 
panies supposed  to  be  under  railroad  control.  I  notice  that  in  taking  the  figures  of 
the  mine  inspectors  showing  the  number  of  days  worked  by  various  collieries,  as  a 
general  thing,  what  we  call  the  railroad  collieries  operate  a  less  number  of  days 
than  the  individual  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Again  that  is  directly  a  contradiction  of  Mr.  Brooks's 
testimony. — A.  That  is  what  I  say.  It  is  purely  a  local  matter.  It  is  a  matter 
that  affects  one  colliery  and  may  not  affect  another.  That  sort  of  thing  may  last 
at  one  colliery  for  a  lew  days  or  a  week.  Shortage  of  cars  is  a  local  matter— a 
temporary  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  you  an  operator  yourself?— A.  No;  I  have  not  any 
interest  in  mines — that  is,  in  bard  coal. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  soft  coal? — A.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  several  soft-coal  mines. 

O.  Do  you  consider  that  hard  and  soft  coal  are  competitors?— A.  Most  emphat- 
ically. Thirty-five  ^r  cent  of  our  output  is  in  direct  competition  with  bituminous 
coal.    It  is  a  competition  that  is  steadily  increasing. 

Q.  Have  the  independent  operatoi-s  any  grievances  at  the  present  time?  Are 
they  satisfied  with  present  conditions?- A.  While  they  have  taken  in  these  con- 
tracts, I  have  not  heard  any  complaints.  The  contracts  are  apparently  satisfac- 
tory. Of  course  I  think  everybody  would  like  more,  but  it  has  been  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  obtained. 

Q.  They  are  getting  what  they  consider  their  fair  share?— A.  If  fairly  carried  out, 
itraallyis;  1  think  everybodyconsiders  it  a  very  fair  share.  The  arrangement  puts 
the  division  on  a  very  fair  basis.    Out  of  the  difference  between  what  the  compan- 
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pays  and  -what  it  receives,  it  has  got  to  pav  the  freight  rate,  which  is  an  arbitrary 
rate.  These  companies  also  have  to  pay  their  selling  expenses  and  for  the  support 
of  the  varions  agencies. 

Q.  The  present  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  is  about  how  much  per  annum? — 
A.  Last  year  it  was  47,000,000  tons,  I  think. 

Q.  Would  the  total  capacity  of  these  collieries  be  much  greater  than  that  con- 
sumption if  they  were  run  full  time? — A,  Not  unless  we  had  another  class  of  men; 
the  men  won't  work  more  time. 

^.  Will  not  work  more  time? — A.  No.  They  worked  all  the  time  in  1899;  I 
think  we  were  then  just  about  as  near  our  productive  power  as  we  can  gjet. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  in  the  last  day  or  two  that  at  present  coal  is  being 
produced  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  tons  a  month.— A.  Yes;  it  is.  But  yon  could  not 
do  so  much  all  the  year  round.  To  produce  5,000,000  tons  a  month  you  have  to 
increase  your  dead  work  very  rapidly,  and  that  is  slower  work.  You  could  not  do 
it;  you  would  not  have  space  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  every  producer  is  putting  out  as  much  coal  as  he  can  at  the 
present  time? — A.  No;  I  think  there  are  some  collieries  that  could  put  out  more 
if  they  would  press  hard,  but  it  would  not  be  an  advisable  thing  to  do.  Hasty 
mining  is  dangerous. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  mines  are  being  run  at  practically  their  full  capacity— eay 
two-thirds  of  the  capacity  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  would  say  that  to-day  the 
mines  are  at  full  capacity,  decidedly.  The  record  of  production  is  only  5,135,000 
tons,  I  think,  in  a  month. 

<^.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  whether  there  is  any  agreement  or  arrangement  by 
which  production  is  restricted  among  the  operators? — A.  No;  there  is  nothing  <w 
the  kind  at  all.  There  are  times  when  the  market  simply  does  not  take  coal,  and 
you  have  no  place  to  store  it.  It  is  like  any  other  large  commodity.  If  you  keep 
on  running  a  factory  you  produce  a  certain  amount  of  goods  that  you  can  not  find 
a  sale  for;  and  the  coal  trade  is  in  the  same  condition.  During  the  summer 
months  the  market  requires  very  little  coal,  and  the  mines  operate  until  they  have 
everything  filled  just  as  full  as  they  can.  They  cover  the  current  demand,  and  fill 
every  available  storage  for  the  consumption  in  winter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  Is  dead  work  done  in  the  summer  to  some  extent?— 
A.  To  some  extent,  yes;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  that,  so  as  to  provide  for 
extended  mining  in  the  winter;  otherwise  you  could  not  operate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  How  is  the  price  of  coal  fixed.' — A.  It  is  not  fixed.  Each 
company  has  its  own  price.  The  price  varies  according  to  the  reputation  the  coEil 
has,  and  according  to  the  grade  and  quality. 

Q.  Does  not  coal  of  the  same  quality  sell  for  about  tho  same  price  in  the  same 
market  now?— A.  No;  I  should  say  the  variation  in  the  market  would  be  between 
70  and  80  cents  a  ton. 

Q.  In  coal  of  the  same  grade? — A.  Different  kinds  of  coal. 

Q.  Same  quality  and  grade?— A.  Yes;  I  would  be  willing  to  say  that  is  true 
practically  of  the  same  quality  and  grade.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  reputation 
that  a  coal  has.  Some  people  prefer  a  free  burning  coal,  and  some  prefer  a  slow 
burning  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  any  two  names  or  kinds  of  coal  between  the  prices  of  which 
there  is  such  a  wide  divergence  as  TO  cents  a  ton  at  the  present  time?— A.  Oh,  yes. 
I  should  say  that  in  any  of  the  free-burning  coals  of  the  Upper  Lackawanna  region, 
as  compared  with  the  coals  of  the  Lykens  Valley  district,  you  get  a  variation  of 
more  than  that  sum.    Those  are  two  extreme  coals.    They  are  both  specialties. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  the  New  York  price?— A.  New  York,  yes;  I  am  quoting  f.  o.  b. 
New  York. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  these  two  coals  you  have  named  are  practically  of  the 
same  quality? — A.  No:  they  are  different  in  quality.  You  can  not  gef  any  two 
coals  of  the  same  quality.  There  are  coals  that  have  a  reputation.  The  actual 
heating  power  of  the  one  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  I  would  say 
the^  are  practically  of  the  same  quality.  As  to  market  value,  they  are  entirely 
different  in  character,  and  conseiiuently  they  have  a  different  market  value. 
Lykens  Valley  coal  is  a  very  choice  coal  to  some  people;  other  people  would  not 
use  it  under  any  consideratiou. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  not  formerly  some  sort  of  agreement  or  defi- 
nite price  pat  on  each  kind  of  coal?— A.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing  of  that 
kind  since  Mr.  McLeods  time. 

Q.  That  was  customary,  however,  for  a  great  many  years,  was  it  not?— A.  No; 
that  lasted  only  about  3  months,  and  that  was  not  with  all  kinds  of  coal.  That 
was  only  with  the  production  of  four  or  five  companies. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  in  the  market  of  New  York  to-day  there  is  not 
a  certain  price  for  each  grade  of  grate,  stove,  or  nut  coal?    Yon  mean  to  say  there 
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is  not  a  regalar  quotation  for  each  one  of  those  kinds  of- coal? — A.  For  an  average 
all  throngb? 

Q.  In  general? — A.  No;  decidedly  not. 

Q.  There  is  not?— A.  No;  there  is  not.  One  company  will  issue  a  circular  for 
its  coal,  and  you  will  find  in  that  circnlar  a  seriee  of  variations  all  the  year  through. 
The  circnlars  issued  by  the  other  companies  are  eaub  for  their  own  variety  of  coal. 

Q.  These  coUiedes  most  overlap,  do  they  not,  so  that  two  collieries  or  two  com- 
panies will  be  producing  practically  the  same  quality  of  coal?  That  is,  there  is 
more  than  one  company  in  the  Lykeus  Valley  district? — A.  No;  the  Likens  coal  is 
practically  all  brought  up  by  the  Lykens  Valley  Coal  Ck>mpany .  The  vem  is  touched 
by  other  companies. 

(^.  But  the  prices  of  that  coal  differ  as  between  the  different  companies? — A.  If 
all  got  out  Lykeus  Valley  coal  they  would  all  get  the  highest  market  price  on  that 
coal. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  would  be  a  practical  agreement  on  that  quality  of 
coal?— A.  No;  I  should  not  call  it  an  agreement.  I  would  rather  put  it  this  way. 
The  x>eople  who  were  getting  this  class  of  coal  would  get  just  as  much  money  for  it 
aa  they  get  in  the  market. 

Q.  Did  not  the  sales  agents  meet  up  to  2  years  ago? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  meetings  of  the  sales  agents  representing  all  these  com- 
paniee?— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  were  meetings  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  were  there  not? — A. 
That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  They  were  testified  to  very  fuUv  in  1892. — A.  That  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  of  meetings  of  Ales  agents  within  5  years? — A. 
Absolutely  none  since  I  have  been  in  the  trade. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  published  reports? — A.  I  have  seen  numerous  reports 
and  statements. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  anything  to  confirm  them?— A.  Absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  B^nnkdy.)  Are  soft-coal  dealers  members  of  your  association? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  an  association  in  New  York  of  soft-coal  men? — A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  flow  is  that  coal  handled  here;  does  it  come  in  as  the  property  of  individuals 
or  the  railroads?- A.  It  comes  in  as  the  property  of  individuals.  Some  of  the  very 
large  sqft-coal  companies  follow  the  same  plan  as  the  big  anthracite  companies  do; 
that  is,  they  buv  up  the  product  of  the  various  small  companies  around  them  and 
ship  it  to  New  York  as  their  product. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  difference  of  cost  of  shipping  soft  coal  and 
bard  coal — the  charge  per  ton  per  mile  by  railroads? — A.  No;  I  really  could  not 
say  anything  definite  on  that  point.  That  is  a  matter  of  figures  from  the  books  of 
the  company. 

Q.  You  are  interested  in  soft  coal,  are  you  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Shipping  it?— A.  Yes;  I  am  interested  in  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  mines. 

Q.  To  what  points  do  you  ship  that  coal?— A.  The  West  Virginia  coal  goes  to 
Newport  News  and  some  of  it  West;  the  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  the  cost  per  ton  per  mile  of  shipping  your  soft 
coal?— A.  Some  years  ago,  in  West  Virginia,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  year.  I 
think  the  cost  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  You  consider  that  very  reasonable?— A,  Yes;  that  was  particularly  reason- 
able. 

^.  Was  it  more  so  than  they  are  charging  for  shipping  the  hard  coal  in  this 
r^on  now? — A.  Very  much  less;  but  the  price  there  has  advanced  very  materi- 
ally since  that  time.  That  was  really  a  losing  price.  The  roads  could  not  afford 
to  operate  on  that  basis. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  charges  of  shipping  soft  coal  to  this  market? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not:  I  am  not  in  that  business  at  all. 

Q.  Have  heard  of  nocomplaints  about  the  great  disparity  between  the  two?— A. 
Oh,  naturally  I  have  heard  complaints.    I  think  all  anthracite  people  have  com- 

Slained  that  the  soft  coal  gets  into  the  market  for  less  money  than  the  anthracite 
oee. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  it  should  be  brought  in  cheaper?— A.  Yes; 
there  is  really  a  very  good  reason.  Soft  coal  comes  in  train- loads,  and  it  is  all  the 
same.  You  can  carry  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  dock  and  dump  it  into  the  boat 
and  ship  it.  Anthracite  comes  in  different  sizes  and  is  of  different  qualities;  all 
have  to  be  kept  apart.  Probably  .5  cars  will  be  of  one  kind.  Those  will  have  to 
be  loaded  into  a  barge.  The  others  will  have  to  be  held,  and  you  have  got  to  hold 
the  bargee  there  under  demurrage  till  you  get  enough  of  that  grade  to  fill  them  up. 
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So  it  does  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  cost.  The  coal  must  be  put  on 
storage  piles,  awaitinf?  safflcient  amonnt  to  fill  a  particular  order  or  mnst  be  held 
in  cars  atthecost  of  demurrage  on  the  cars.  Of  course,  that  does  not  pay.  Itmeans 
also  interest  on  the  value  of  the  coal,  as  well  as  the  breakage  on  the  coal,  which 
amounts  to  a  big  item.  S.>f t  coal  is  shipped  direct.  It  goes  right  from  the  mine 
down  into  the  beurge.    It  is  an  infinitely  easier  article  to  handle. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  shipping  hard  coal  to  tide  water? — A. 
The  present  rate?  I  conld  not  answer.  I  would  simply  be  giving  a  guess,  and 
that  would  be,  I  think,  very  unsatisfactory.  It  varies  on  the  different  roads  and 
according  to  different  mileages. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  in  a  recent  period?— A.  Well,  in  the  period  which  I  com- 
pared with  the  rate  then  prevailing  on  the  Oheeapeake  and  Ohio,  it  was  about 
nine-tenths  of  a  mill;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  yon  remember,  becaase 
that  nine-tenths  includes  all  the  selling  charges,  and  this  demnrrage  at  tide,  and 
the  delays.    It  is  very  expensive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harbis. )  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  anthracite 
coEU  in  sight  at  present;  how  long  it  wovild  last  at  the  present  rate  of  prodution? — A. 
None  except  that  made  by  Orimth  some  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  Bond 
Record. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  alwnt  what  that  was;  how  many  years' supply  he  estimated 
there  is  ahead? — A.  No,  I  really  do  not. 

Q.  Sixty  or  an  hundred? — A.  I  really  could  not  say  offhand.  My  recollection 
is  tnat  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  years  was  for  idl  regions.  That  supply  was 
estimated  for  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years  for  the  Beading 
Company  alone;  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  simply  a  g^ess.  Really  I  do  not 
remember. 

Cj.  The  Reading  Company  is  the  largest  holder  of  coal  lands  of  any  of  the  rail- 
roads, is  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes:  by  a  great  deal.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  the  Read- 
ing Company  as  being  the  largest  of  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  profit  has  the  seller  of  coal  now,  on  the  ton?— A. 
What  is  his  commission,  yon  mean? 

Q.  Yes;  or  what  is  the  profit?  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  bringing  a  ton  of 
coal  to  New  York— mining  cost,  and  the  transportation  cost,  and  any  other  items 
of  cost,  if  there  1  e  any,  and  the  selling  price  of  it?— A.  No;  I  really  could  not  do 
that.  The  figures  vary  so  much  in  each  case.  They  vary  with  -every  mine;  with 
every  part  of  the  mine. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  instance? — A.  I  could  not  give  even  a  single  case.  That  is 
a  matter  that  does  not  come  under  my  department  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  that  could  do  that? — A.  That  would  have  to  be  done 
by  the  individual  operators,  by  each  company.  The  figures  vary  in  each  caae. 
They  vary  with  the  distance  the  mines  are  from  tide,  and  they  vary  with  business, 
the  amount  of  track  the  operators  own.  Some  of  them  have  a  few  miles  of  track 
running  from  their  breaker  out  to  the  railroad,  and  on  that  they  get  a  certain 
mileage.  And  they  vary  with  the  vein  they  are  mining  in,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  have  mined  in  the  vein,  and  the  local  conditions  for  the  vein.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  ever  arrive  at  even  a  moderately  accurate  estimate.  I  took 
that  thing  under  consideration  a  long  time  ago,  and  found  it  impossible  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the  export  trade  in  anthracite  coal, 
and  also  in  bituminous  coal; — A.  In  anthracite  coal  there  has  been  practically  no 
export  to  Europe.  Some  small  qnautities  have  gone  over,  I  think  more  as  samples 
than  anything  else.  I  do  not  suppose  the  total  amount  of  anthracite  export  to 
Europe  would  be  more  than  10  or  15  tons.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  gives'the 
figures  of  anthracite  export,  including  the  coal  going  to  Canada.  The  Canadian 
market  is  a  very  large  one  for  anthracite. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  exportation  of  the  soft  coal?— A.  Yes; 
there  is  quite  a  great  deal  of  it  going  abroad. 

Q.  Yon  are  in  that  trade  yourself?— A.  Yes,  but  we  are  not  exporting  any.  I 
wentover  to  Europe  a  couple  of  times  just  on  that  matter  to  find  out  what  market 
there  is,  both  fo!-  soft  coal  and  hard  coal. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  it?— A.  I  think  the  market  there  is  a  very  big  one, 
especially  in  the  southern  part.  I  do  not  think  we  can  touch  the  nortuern  part 
for  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  Are  you  going<exclusiye1y  into  southern  Europe?— A.  Yes;  I  think  the  ship- 
ments this  year  will  amount  to  close  on  to  a  million  tons. 

O.  Is  that  a  great  improvement?— A.  There  was  practically  nothing  before.  I 
really  do  not  remember  the  exact  figures.    I  did  see  them,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Ha&sis).  Where  does  the  cofJ  go  from  mostly?— A.  Pbila- 
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delphia  and  Newport  News.  I  think  a  little  has  gone  from  New  York — very  little. 
New  York  is  not  so  good  a  shipping  point  as  those. 

Q.  West  Virginia  coal  mostly? — A.  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  coal 
has  been  received  very  favorably  on  the  other  side,  bnt  our  method  of  mining  is  bo 
different  from  theirs  and  also  the  shipping,  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  little  more 
efiEort  to  establish  the  market,  and  get  firmly  fixed  in  it  than  it  wonld  here. 

Q.  Whence  have  these  sonthern  countries  of  Earope  formerly  obtained  their 
coal  supply? — A.  From  England  principally,  and  small  quantities  from  Belgium 
and  Germany.  Spain  produces  practically  no  coal,  Italy  none;  they  have  to 
import  all  they  nse. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say  of  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  present?  What  is  it  here 
In  New  York?  What  is  it,  delivered  on  the  other  side,  on  the  Jersey  side? — A.  That 
would  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

Q.  What  is  the  New  York  price  of  anthracite  coal  at  present? — ^A.  That  would 
be  Deyond  me  to  answer;  it  wonld  depend  altogether  on  the  kind  of  coal  you  are 
going  to  buy. 

Q.  We  have  had  an  average  price  given  us  here?— A.  Yes,  but  an  average  price 
wonld  not  apply  to  every  coal.  You  probably  conldnot  buy  a  ton  of  coal  on  that 
basis. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  had  an  average  price  of  $4.35  or  $3.75.  —A.  I  should  not  like 
to  answer  that  question,  because  it  would  be  simply  a  guess,  and  I  do  not  think 
yon  would  get  a  tirat-class  coaL  on  that  basis. 

Q.  How  much  higher  is  anthracite  coal  at  present  than  it  was  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  if  any? — A.  I  should  say  about  30  or  35  cents  a  ton.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  [After  looking  at  paper.  J  Yea,  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  estimate. 
I  have  here  a  statement  showing  the  averages  are  made  up  from  the  selling  con- 
tracts prepared  by  me  for  the  association.  Each  company  turns  over  to  the  com- 
pany from  which  it  buys  coal  an  exhibit  of  the  average  price  at  the  end  of  each 
month.    Those  statements  were  sent  to  me.  and  I  put  all  of  them  together. 

Q.  To  what  do  yoa  attribute  the  higher  price  at  the  present  time  when  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  twelve  months  ago? — A.  1  think  it  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  strike.    It  made  coal  extremely  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  prices  will  drop  back  to  their  old  position? — A. 
Oh,  I  think  so,  beyond  any  donbt.  You  see  anthracite  coal  in  this  market,  in  fact 
in  all  the  markets,  is  meeting  with  a  very  strong  competition  from  bituminous 
coal,  and  a  very  injurious  resnlt  from  the  nse  of  gas  as  fuel.  Gas  and  steam  are 
replacing  it  in  the  large  office  buildings  and  in-housea  for  domestic  use.  The  con- 
sumption of  anthracite  is  nnqueRtionably  falling  off. 

Q.  Suppose  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  should  be  unnaturally  advanced;  would 
there  be  any  check  for  such  advanc  e? — A.  There  would  be  almost  an  immediate 
check  from  the  increased  consumption  of  gas— gas  and  bituminous  coal  for  steam- 
making  purposes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  has 
already  been  so  advanced  as  to  greatly  encourage  the  nse  of  gas  and  other  fuels?— 
A.  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way;  no  If  you  will  look  over  those  figures  you 
will  see  the  price  of  anthracite  has  been  comparatively  regular  from  18OT  to  1900. 
Taking  the  average  of  any  size— except,  possbly,  the  steam  sizes — I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  an  average  advance  of  more  than  15  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  yon  give  us  the  maximum  price  of  the  domestic 
coals  for  1897,  1898,  and  1899?— A.  Those  prices  are  not  fixed  that  way.  There  is 
a  general  average  of  chestnut  and  larger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  those  prices  from  1897  higher  than  they  were  pre- 
vious to  that?— A.  No;  they  run  just  about  the  same.  I  have  no  general  figures 
of  this  kind  for  previous  years.  I  have  the  figures  of  some  of  the  companies  and 
some  individuals  who  sold  here.  They  run  very  close  all  the  way  through.  They 
are  much  lower,  I  might  say,  than  they  were  back  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
ties and  in  the  eighties. 

Q.  Everything  else  was  lower?— A.  Eveiything  else  was  lower;  yes. 

Q.  The  independent  coal  operators  have  no  grievances  now  of  which  they  may 
complain?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to  complain  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  With  the  present  new  contrac'ts  that  are  offered  to 
the  independent  operators  will  there  be  any  large  percentage  of  independent  opera- 
tors in  the  anthracite  coal  business  in  a  i-hort  time? — A.  In  what  way?  I  do  not 
quite  understand. 

Q.  If  the  independent  operators  tie  up  their  properties  on  this  65  per  cent  con- 
tract, then  that  property,  that  product,  is  handled  by  the  larger  coal  companies, 
and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  independent  operators  to 
go  into  this  arrangement— to  sign  these  contracts.    In  view  of  this  outlook  is  it 
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not  probable  that  there  will  be  very  little  independent  production  in  a  short  time? — 
A.  What  we  call  an  independent  operator  is  a  man  who  owns  and  mines,  irreepec- 
tiye  of  the  way  that  he  sells. 

Q.  The  degree  of  independence — that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. — A.  Yoa 
mean  independent  shippers.  If  yon  pat  it  that  way,  I  think  there  will  be  com- 
paratively few.  I  believe  most  of  them  will  find  the  contract  rather  more  to  theb' 
advantage  than  the  other  method  of  selling. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  corresponding  reduction  in  freight  rates  offered  the  inde- 
pendent producer? — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  same  proportion  carries  all  through.  Yon 
mean  to  tba  independent  shipper? 

Q.  Yes,  the  independent  shipper. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNOEit.)  You  are  quite  certain  of  that?— A.  That  is  what  I  am 
told.  I  am  simply  giving  my  general  information  on  that  point.  1  think  that  is 
the  general  understanding  among  the  shippers. 

Q.  Mr.  Haddock  testified  this  morning  that  he  did  not  so  understand  it,— A.  Mr. 
Haddock  never  had  a  contract. 

Q.  That  is  probably  true,  because  it  would  harmonize  with  his  testimony,  which 
was  to  the  eEcect  that  he  had  not  as  an  independent  shipper  as  yet  been  given  a 
freight  rate  equivalent  to  35  per  cent  of  the  selling  price. — A.  I  should  be  very 
much  amazed  if  he  has,  because  those  contracts  have  not  gone  into  eSect. 

Q,  Ought  he  not  have  it  now  if  the  present  rate  is  40  per  cent?— A.  The  rate  is 
not  40.    That  is  not  the  way  it  should  be  calculated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  know  of  no  canse  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  independent  operators  that  yon  are  at  liberty  to  state.  Do  yon  mean  by 
that  you  know  of  no  complaint  whaliever? — A.  No;  I  mean  I  am  not  authorized  to 
make  any  complaint. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  yon  know  of  no  cause  for  complaint? — A.  1  think  I 
would  rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  labor  conditions  in  the  anthracite  region? — A.  Yes; 
fairly  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  miners  were  just  in  their  demands  last  fall? — A,  No,  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Yon  do  not?— A.  I  think  part  of  the  demands  were  possibly  just,  but  the 
general  demand,  I  think,  was  nnfair. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  labor  disputes? — A.  Very  strongly,  when 
both  sides  can  be  equally  responsible. 

O.  Do  you  recognize  that  there  were  more  than  two  parties  interested  in  that 
stnl^e  last  fall?  Do  you  recognize  the  public  as  a  party  at  interest  in  a  trouble  of 
that  kind?— A.  I  think  necessarily. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  means  of  com- 
pulsory settlement  of  troubles  of  that  magnitude  when  they  affect  all  the  people? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  that  same  compulsion  could  apply  equally 
to  both  operator  and  laborer;  but  while  you  could  very  easily  apply  compulsion 
to  the  ojjerator ,  whose  money  is  in  his  property,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply 
it  to  the  laborer.  The  laborer  has  no  mterest;  he  has  only  to  pack  his  trunk  and 
household  goods  and  leave. 

Q.  In  that  case  the  laborers  were  askinc;  for  arbitration  from  the  very  beginning, 
were  they  not? — A.  There  was  nothing  said  about  arbitration  in  the  beginmng;  not 
in  the  beginning  of  the  labor  dispute. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  submit  a  proposition  for  arbitration? — 
A.  At  the  first  meeting;  but  that  was  after  the  thing  had  gotten  fairly  under  way, 
and  the  matter  had  been  taken  up  locally  first  by  the  various  unions  and  variooa 
lodges. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  say,  Mr,  Fleming,  that  the  individual  operators  have 
no  complaint  tomake? — A,  I  say  I  am  not  authorized  to  matte  any  complaint. 

Q.  Yon  have  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  decrease  in  the  proportionate 
ontpat  of  the  independent  operators  during  the  last  few  years,  have  you  not?— A. 
No;  I  referred  to  the  difference  between  last  year  and  this.  Prior  to  this  year 
there  had  been  no  material  decrease. 

Q.  Has  not  a  very  considerable  purchase  of  coal  land  been  made  by  the  ooal 
companies  within  the  last  2  years,  beginning  with  the  purchase  by  the  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western,  and  other  companies? — A.  I  think  that  was  covered  in  a 
previous  question;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  volunteer?— A.  No;  I  think  yon' 
have  covered  the  ground  very  thoroughly. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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New  Yoek  City,  February  Si,  190U ' 

TESTIMOF?  07  HS.  AIPSES  WALTER. 

President  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

The  Special  Sabcommission  met  at  1030  a.  m.,  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At 
1.43  p.  m.  Mr.  Alfred  Walter.was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  us  your  name  and  your  occupation 
and  address? — A.  Alfred  Walter,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  my 
residence  is  in  South  Bethehem,  Pa. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  question  you  to  some  extent  in  regard  to  the  anthracite  coal 
situation.  Will  you  tell  na  what  proportion  of  the  anthracite  coal  output  your 
railroad  carries,  or  the  companies  connected  with  your  line?— A.  We  transport 
something  over  15^  per  cent  of  the  product. 

Q.  Has  your  proportion  been  increasing,  or  has  there  been  any  variation  in  that 
percentage  for  the  last  10  or  15  years? — A.  The  percentage  that  we  are  hauling 
now  is,  according  to  my  recollection,  about  that  of  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

Q.  Is  the  coal  output  on  your  line  produced  by  companies  auxiliary  to  the  rail- 
road company  or  by  independent  operators?— A.  It  is  produced  by  both. 

Q.  Do  your  auxiliary  companies  buy  the  output  of  the  independent  producers 
for  the  most  part? — A.  In  part  we  do,  and  in  part  we  do  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  basis  on  which  you  buy  and  handle  what  you  do 
buy? — A.  At  the  present  time  we  pay  our  operators  from  wh<5m  we  buy  coal  60 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  at  tide  water. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  but  there  has  been  men- 
tioned a  different  proposition  at  the  present  time  which  would  be  more'  favorable 
to  the  independent  operators— that  is,  a  larger  percentage  to  them.  Have  you 
made  any  of  those  contracts  yet? — A.  We  have  not  concluded  the  arrangement. 
The  matter  is  now  imder  discussion. 

Q.  Is  there  probability  that  the  operators  will  receive  a  still  higher  percentage 
than  they  now  get?— A.  It  looks  that  way;  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  of  the  production  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal;  is  It  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  or  does  it  stand  about  the  same  in  tonnage?— A,  In  tonnage 
I  think  the  statistics  would  show  that  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  but  probably 
over  a  period  of  years  it  increases  somewhat. 

Q.  Is  there  an  economic  limit  to  the  price  at  which  you  can  sell  your  anthracite 
coal?  Could  the  price  be.  advanced  indefinitely,  or,  the  minute  the  price  of  coal 
became  what  the  people  called  exorbitant  or  considerably  increased  over  what  it 
now  is,  would  there  be  a  resort  to  the  use  of  other  articles  for  fuel? — A.  Oh. 
unquestionably;  it  has  done  so  already. 

^.  What  would  you  say  of  the  price  of  coal  to-day;  is  it  a  high,  or  a  low,  or  a 
fair  price? — A.  I  should  say  it  is  an  equitable  price.  We  hear  of  no  complaints 
from  anybody. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  and  if  so, 
how  much? — A.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  price  to  the  consumer?  You  know 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  fluctuations  of  the  wholesale  price 
and  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  does  not  vary 
very  much.  I  could  not  give  you  exactly  the  difference.  It  is  not  much  over  25 
cents,  if  that. 

Q.  Is  the  margin  between  the  wholesaler  and  the  consumer — that  is,  the  margin 
of  profit — a  fair  and  proper  and  equitable  one,  would  you  say,  or  could  it  be  han- 
dled more  economically  by  large  companies?— A.  I  am  not  thoroughly  advised  on 
that  subject,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  It  of  course  depends  on  the  facilities 
that  the  people  have  for  handlmg  it.  Many  years  ago,  perhaps  twenty  years  ago, 
coal  was  handled  at  all  points  in  a  very  primitive  way.  I  think,  within  my 
memory,  when  a  boat  load  of  coal  came  to  the  dealer's  yard  it  was  unloaded  by  a 
bucket  and  a  mule.  At  that  time  the  business  was  done  on  a  small  scale  through 
a  great  many  dealers,  and  the  amount  of  money  invested  by  any  particular  dealer 
in  plant,  etc..  was  very  small.  The  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  to 
concentrate  the  handling  of  coal  in  fewer  hands,  and  those  people  have  invested 
much  more  money  in  labor-saving  devices,  have  carried  larger  stocks  of  coal,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  they  save  by  so  doing.  It  works  out  on  the  same  line  as 
all  other  business  of  a  similar  character. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  mining  coal  the  same  now  that  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — 
A.  Oh,  no.  When  I  first  became  familiar  with  anthracite  mining  some  twenty 
odd  years  ago,  the  great  bulk  or  very  large  proportion  of  the  mining  was  done  at 
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what  was  caUed  above  water  level;  that  is,  the  lands  were  developed  by  putting 
in  drift  or  a  tnnnel,  and  the  coal  that  was  worked  out  was  above  that  level.  The 
result  was  that  as  water  accnmnlated  the  mine  drained  itself,  and  at  that  time 
mining  was  a  much  more  profitable  undertaking  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  was  like  all  occupations  of  that  kind  in  that  it  was  gone  into 
by  a  number  of  individuals.  The  plant  required  was  comparatively  small.  The 
amount  of  money  spent  at  that  time  for  a  coal  breaker  probably  did  not  run  very 
much  over  $:{0,U0O  or  $35,000,  and  a  large  part  of  the  cpal  that  was  mined  went  to 
WB.ste.  Now  those  workings  above  water  level  have  not  existed  for  some  years, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  tonnage  it  is  necessary  to  go  below  the  surface  in  a  ver- 
tical way.  That  means  that  you  run  up  against  innumerable  difScnlties,  increas- 
ing the  coat  in  every  direction.  Not  only  that,  but  in  order  to  get  any  return  at 
all  on  the  investment  it  is  necessary  to  have  much  larger  investments.  For 
instance,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  is  just  completing  one  coUierv  opera- 
tion that  is  going  to  cost  us  over  $500,()00.  The  same  tonnage  was  taken  out 
twenty  years  ago  by  a  number  of  operations  that  perhaps  cost  as  |25,0U0  or  |30,000 
apiece. 

Q.  Why  is  it  there  have  not  been  inventions  of  machinery  in  anthracite  coal 
mining  to  cheapen  the  cost,  or  have  there  been  any? — A,  Oh,  a  great  many.  There 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Do  you  nse  the  electrical  coal  machines? — A.  Tes;  there  are  a  number  of 
devices  of  that  kind. 

Q.  They  work  in  anthracite  the  same  as  in  soft  coal,  do  they  not? — A.  The 
devices  are  different.  Of  course,  the  method  of  conducting  anthracite  mining  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  conducting  the  mining  of  bitnminoua  coal;  but  the 
general  idea  that  labor-saving  machines  have  been  invented  and  are  used  is  true, 

(j.  But  still  that  fact  has  not,  I  understand  you  to  say.  lowered  the  price  of 
mining  coal  per  ton?— A.  Oh,  no;  because  the  other  items  of  expense  have  in- 
creased in  very  much  greater  proportion. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  of  the  general  community  of  interest  which  has  been  devel- 
opeid  on  the  part  of  the  various  coal  railroads  in  the  last  few  months  or  the  last 
year?  Is  coal  mining  and  handling  coming  more  and  more  into  fewer  hands?— A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  coming,  necessarily,  into  fewer  hands;  I  do  not  see  any  evi- 
dence of  that. 

Q.  Well,  what  would  be  the  end  and  aim  of  such  combination  in  an  economic 
way — and  the  results? — A.  I  take  it  that  the  competitive  conditions  under  which 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  our  work  in  years  gone  by,  have  developed  so  many 
conditions  that  they  render  difficult  the  reasonable  and  businesslike  discussion  of 
the  intricate  questions  involved.  It  is  desirable  that  when  they  are  discussed  they 
shonld  be  discussed  under  conditions  that  will  enable  this  to  be  done  without  any 
particular  interest  feeling  that  it  is  jeopardizing  its  business  interests. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  savings  arising  from  such  a  combination  that  would  be 
likely  to  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  people  interested  in  the  combinations? — 
A.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  any  arrangement  that  can  be  brought  about 
to  benefit  the  producer  is  bound  to  benefit  the  consumer. 

Q.  You  see  the  map  of  the  coal  fields  [rei'erring  to  map].  Do  you  mean  that  in 
such  a  combination  the  markets  nearest  to  the  coal  field  would  be  supplied  from 
that  coal  field,  saving,  perhaps,  in  transportation  of  freight? — A.  Not  necessarily. 

CJ.  That  would  not  cut  very  much  figure  in  the  matter? — A.  Not  very  much; 
not  necessarily.  You  must  remember  that  the  anthracite  coal  from  one  region  is 
entirely  different  from  the  anthracite  coal  from  another  region.  In  other  words, 
dnihracite  coals  are  not  all  alike;  they  are  not  one  substance,  nor  can  they  be  used 
for  one  purpose.  People  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  burning  anthracite  coal 
from  one  region  do  not  like  to  bum  it  from  another.  Take  a  very  cold  country; 
the  people  there  like  to  burn  a  very  hard  coal.  Take  a  warm  section  of  the  coun- 
try; they  like  to  burn  a  softer  coal.  There  are  some  sections  of  the  country, 
praticularly  down  East,  down  in  New  England,  where  they  pay  a  very  high  price 
for  a  certain  class  of  coal,  and  do  so  because  it  is  cheap  for  them  to  do  it.  I  know 
it  was  the  case  some  years  ago  in  the  mHUufacturing  districts  of  Massachusetts, 
where  the  operators  came  home  for  their  dinners  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  that 
they  would  buy  a  small  (luautity  of  red  ash  coal,  which  will  kindle  with  a  match 
almost,  and  when  burned  up  will  burn  itself  up  entirely,  there  being  very  little 
ash  left;  they  got  the  full  benefit  of  it.  And  I  suppose  they  buy  it  still.  They  did 
formerly.  They  could  afford  to  pay  for  that  coal,  whereas  harder  coal  coming 
from  a  different  vien  could  not  be  used  for  their  purposes  at  all. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  proportion  of  the  coal  product  that  goes  over  yonr 
road  is  that  of  independent  operators  and  shippers? — A.  Generally  speaking  about 
60  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  higher  than  the  percentage  carried  over  other  roads? — A.  Higher 
than  most  of  them,  yes.    I  think  it  is  the  highest  of  any. 
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Q.  Yon  mean  60  per  cent  of  the  coal  that  goes  over  yonr  road  is  shipped  by 
independent — by  indlridnal  operators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  get  cars  as  freely,  and  are  they  sapplied  as  cheerfnlly  as  they  are 
given  to  your  own  people? — A.  Oh,  qaite  so;  senerally  more  freely. 
Q.  There  ia  no  complaint  on  that  score,  is  there? — A.  1  think  not. 
Q.  Is  it  not  the  policy  of  yonr  road  gradually  to  get  absolute  control  of  the  prod- 
act  of  your  region? — A.  No. 

Q.  Wonld  there  be  any  advantage  to  your  company  in  having  the  mining  and 
shipping  and  selling  of  the  product? — A.  None,  excepting  to  conserve  the  general 
interest.  Of  course  the  operator,  like  everybody  else,  only  asks  what  he  thinks  is 
his  fair  share  of  the  business;  and  as  the  ability  of  the  whole  regrion  to  produce  is 
very  largely  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  market  to  take,  the  individual  operator 
very  often  thinks  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  shipping  when,  in  order 
toconserve  the  general  situation  and  make  a  reasonable  and  equitable  division,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  him  to  do  so;  that  is,  unwise  for  other  people  situated  the 
same  as  himself,  to  have  him  do  so. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  restraint  in  any  way  upon  his  shipping  to  the  full  capacity  of  his 
collieries? — A.  No:  if  he  does  it,  he  does  it  of  his  own  free  will  and  aocord. 

Q.  You  ship  about  1.5  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  product? — A.  Yes;  something 
over  l.'ji  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  allotment  to  you  of  what  yonr  line  shall  carry  of  the  anthra- 
cite?— A.  No;  we  endeavor  to  conform  to  our  proportion  of  the  tonnage  which 
can  be  shipped  in  any  one  month. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  the  maximum  production  of  vonr  field  might  be,  as  com- 
pariad  with  what'you  are  shipping  now? — A.  We  are  shipping  now  our  maximum. 
Q.  You  are  shipping  yonr  maximum?— A.  Yes;  I  think  all  fields  are. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplby.)  Would  that  be  true  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
fields? — A.  I  think  so.    I  can  not  speak  for  them,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  mean  the  maximum  of  collieries  that  are  in  existence,  not  the  maximum 
amount  of  coal  that  is  in  the  ground? — A.  No;  I  mean  the  maximum  of  the  ability 
to  produce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  independents  any  large  tracts  in  reserve  that 
are  not  operated?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harkis.)  Do  the  independents  own  or  lease  for  the  moat 
part? — A.  Both;  I  should  say,  perhaps,  they  lease  more  than  they  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  something  about  a  6.5  per  cent  contract.  I 
wonld  like  to  ask  you  if  it  is  provided  in  that  contract  that  those  who  sign  it  shall 
forever  after  be  debarred  from  shipping  during  the  life  of  the  other  collieries? — 
A.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Is  it  provided  in  that  contract  that  tnose  who  sign  it,  the  independent  oper- 
ators, shaU  give  the  entire  product  of  their  collieries  to  the  company,  sell  it  to  the 
compiony?  Is  the  65  per  cent  contract  for  the  whole  of  their  production?— A.  Yes. 
I  want  to  be  a  little  careful  in  answering  that  question.  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  limitations  and  stipulations  in  connection  with  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Practically  it  is  for  the  life  of  the  property.— A.  Prac- 
tically, yes;  still,  as  I  say,  with  certain  limitations. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  us  more  about  vonr  nnder- 
stfuading  of  this  phrase  which  has  become  so  common  now,  "  community  of  inter- 
est," and  how  far  the  principle  behind  it  has  progressed  among  the  coaler  roads. — 
A.  Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  experience.  I  have  no  definite  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  others,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  it  any  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  I  have  stated  it. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  directorates  of  other  railroads 
are  also  in  yours?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  would  they  have  a  voice  in  bringing  about  a  uniform  policy  in  all  the 
coaler  railroads  or  most  of  them?— A.  I  do  not  think  that;  no.  Tne  idea  of  some 
people  being  interested  in  different  properties  is  not  at  all  an  agreement.  The 
presumption  is  that  if  a  gentleman  is  interested  in  more  than  one  property  he  will, 
when  he  considers  a  question  in  connection  with  any  one  property,  take  it  up  with 
a  view  to  that  property. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tendency  toward  a  consolidation  of  all  these  coaler  properties? — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  the  way  events  are  going,  for  an  absolute  cdbtrol  of  them  to  be 
had  b^  a  few  men? — A.  I  should  think  not.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  take  a 
practical  view  of  that  question.  The  affairs  of  these  different  companies  are  very 
complicated  and  very  extended,  and  the  difficulty  now  that  we  have  in  getting  the 
results  that  economically  are  required  involves  the  most  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  questions  that  come  up,  and  I  think  that  gentlemen  would  hesitate  to  go 
beyond  the  point  of  transacting  the  affairs  that  are  brought  before  them.  We 
have  all  we  can  do  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  individual  propertjii 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  BiPLBT.)  For  instance,  what  proportion  of  your  total  traflSc  in  ton- 
nMe  ia  coal  and  what  general  tonnage? — A.  About  one-half  is  coal. 

Q.  The  percentage  varies  as  between  the  different  coal  roads,  I  Bnppoee? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  it  is  different  on  the  different  roads. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  ns  any  statement  of  the  approximate  percentages — how  it  is  on 

other  roaoa?    Is  yoor  percentage  of  coal  tonnage  higher  than A.  (Interrnpt- 

ing.)  As  compared  with  other  merchandise? 

^Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  not  care  to  answer.    I  have  a  very  vagne  idea  on  that 

point. 

Q.  The  large  percentage  of  yonr  tonnage  is  coal,  and  an  equal  proportion  of 
other  freight  would  make  it  very  difScnIt  to  administer  the  proi)erty  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  coal  without  jeopardizing  the  other  interests,  would  it  not?  The 
fact  that  your  business  is  of  this  dual  nature  would  make  it  difScalt  to  carry  out 
a  definite  line  of  policy  for  coal  without  affecting  the  other  branch  of  the  business, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  exclusively  a  coal  road? — A.  No;  you  are  quite  right  about 
that 

Q.  So  that,  for  instance,  a  director  in  that  company,  while  wishing,  perhaps 
because  of  being  a  director  in  another  coal  road,  to  influence  the  Lehigh  Valley's 
course  in  the  interest  of  the  other  road,  would  be  obliged  to  consider  the  effect  on 
the  general  traffic  of  that  same  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q  (By  Mr.  C,  J.  Hakbis.)  Were  these  so-called  coal  roads  built  originally  for 
the  coal  traffic  exclusively?  Do  you  know  about  that? — A.  Yon  mean  at  their 
inception? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Some  of  them  were  and  some  were  not 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this:  Has  their  business  outside  of  hauling  coal 
become  very  much  more  important  than  it  was  when  they  first  started? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Is  it  growing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Cities  and  towns  and  districts  settie  up,  and  the  tonnage  other  than  coal 
becomes  a  more  important  item  every  year;  is  that  it?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  the  labor  con- 
dition in  the  anthracite  region.  Do  you  believe  that  the  demands  of  the  miners 
made  last  September  were  just?— A.  I  hesitate  in  answering,  because  in  a  business 
transaction  1  hardly  know  what  you  mean  by  the  word  "just."  They  made  their 
demands  and  they  were  acceded  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  strike  has  not  seriously  embarrassed  the  companies, 
to  your  general  knowledge?— A.  Not  up  to  the  present  time;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  the  public  is  paying  any  more 
for  coal  as  a  result  of  that  labor  trouble  of  last  year? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  One  gentleman  testified  the  other  day  that  the  labor  men  had  done  what  the 
railroad  presidents  had  not  been  able  to  do  in  the  past;  that  is,  they  had  reduced 
the  amount  of  coal  produced,  restricted  it,  adding  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
railroads,  a  good  thing  for  the  independent  operators,  and  a  good  thing  for  the 
miners.  He  did  not  say  about  the  public.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  yoo  think  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads,  a  good  thing  for  the  miners,  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  consumers? — A.  In  so  far  as  it  resulted  in  concessions  to  miners  and  in 
exhausting  stocks  which  had  accumulated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  allowed  a  higher  price  to  be  made,  did  it? — A.  It 
resulted  in  a  higher  price  being  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  a  way  that  statement  was  correct  then,  that  it  was 
beneficial  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  producers? — ^A.  For  the  time  being. 

Q.  Is  it  beneficial  to  the  public? — A.  That  depends  entirely.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  public  view  of  it  is. 

Q.  Could  you  not  put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  public?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  arbitration  of  these  disputes  between  capital  and  labor? — 
A.  That  is  rather  a  large  question  to  answer  in  a  few  words.  I  believe  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  get  along  with  a  minimum  amount  of  friction  with  the  people 
weesoploy  and  do  aU  we  can  to  prevent  any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  that  labor,  in  a  great  industry  like  that,  should  have  a  voice 
in  fixing  the  wages,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  laborers 
work?— A.  I  believe  that  labor  should  be  in  a  position  where  it  can  discuss  and 
endeavor  to  reach  conclusions  with  the  employer  as  to  what  it  shall  do  for  what 
it  gets. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  labor  can  do  that  better  in  an  organized  capacity  of,  say  140,000 
men,  than A.  (Interrupting.)  I  think  so — yes. 

Q.  You  think  organization  is  a  good  thing?— A.  As  a  general  proposition,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  public  as  a  third  party  in  interest  to  a  controversy  like 
that  of  last  fall— the  coal  interests  being  one  party,  the  mine  workers  another,  and 
the  public  a  third  partv?— A.  I  tiiink  that  the  employer,  so  far  as  he  has  obliga- 
tions to  the  public,  should  recognize  them.  ^^  . 
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Q.  Would  you  recognize  the  public,  the  public  being  conaamera  of  this  coal? 
They  are  cut  off  from  the  article  which  they  want,  delayed  in  their  business,  and 
inconvenienced  in  their  homes,  and  if  the  controversy  continues,  the  price  goes  up. 
Under  thoee  circumstances  would  you  recognize  the  public  as  a  third  party— a 
very  large  third  party— to  a  controversy  of  that  kind,  and  that  each  should  have 
some  voice,  the  influence  of  which  should  prevail  in  a  controversy  like  that? — A.' 
That  la  a  very  broad  question  to  answer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to 
express  myself  very  fully  on  it.    It  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  one-sided 

Sroposition.  If  the  price  of  coal  goes  down  we  have  to  stand  the  loss.  The  public 
oes  not  take  us  into  consideration  very  much.  If  an  arrangement  coiUd  be 
brought  about  whereby,  when  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  we  would  be  taken  care 
of.  it  might  be  advisable  under  such  conditions  that  in  the  other  stage  of  the  case 
■we  would  have  to  be  regardful  of  the  public,  too. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  in  favor,  in  the  public  interest,  of  a  legal  force  to  bring 
troables  of  that  kind  to  an  end  before  they  go  so  far  as  to  disastronsly  aSect  the 
public? — A.  That  depends  very  much  upon  conditions.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
express  myself  on  that  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  want  to  ask  you  if  yon  are  aware  of  a  proposition  to 
build  an  independent  line  to  tide  water  along  the  line  of  the  old  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  within  the  last  year?— A.  All  I  know  about  that  is  what  I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  patting  in  another  independent  line? 
Would  it  have  been  to  make  more  friction  between  the  roads? — A.  1  think  that  is 
reasonably  to  be  supposed.  We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  matters  of 
that  kind. 

Did  you  formerly  ship  any  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company's  coal? — A.  No. 
So  that  the  acquisition  of  that  properly  by  the  EIrie  would  not  affect  you  in 
any  degree?— A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  say  anything  about  the  relative  proportion  of  your  output  of  anthra- 
cite from  the  northern  and  the  southern  territory?  Is  the  coal  of  the  southern 
fields  more  expensive  to  mine,  or  are  those  fields  worked  as  cheaply  as  others? — A. 
When  yon  speak  of  "southern,"  what  do  you  mean? 

Q.  I  mean  the  middle,  western,  and  Schuylkill. — A.  Of  course  the  geological 
formation  and  characteristics  of  the  different  regions  vary  very  much.  The 
Schuylkill  and  what  is  known  as  the  Hahanoy  are  more  e-^pensive  to  operate  than 
others,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  expense  will  increase. 

Q.  Is  that  not  also  time  of  other  coal  beds  in  the  whole  southern  territorv,  that 
they  are  more  expensive  to  mine  than  the  northern?  —A.  Very  much  iudeed. 

Q.  Ib  a  larger  proportion  according  to  the  area  of  output  at  the  present  time  in 
the  northern  field?  That  is  to  say,  is  the  Wyoming  field  more  likely  to  be  exhausted 
under  present  conditions  than  is  the  southern  and  middle  western  field  as  a  whole? 
Is  the  northern  field  being  more  extensively  worked? — A.  I  should  say  it  Is. 

Q.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  description  of  the  general  situation.  You 
have  spoken  of  your  percentage  of  the  annual  output  as  being  abont  15.  There  is 
no  form  of  agreement  as  to  that?— A.  No,  no. 

Q.  Are  there  any  roads  which  have  in  the  past  held  out  against  such  a  general 
allotment? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Has  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  always  been  in  entire  harmony  with  other 
companies? — A.  In  a  sense. 

Q.  But  in  a  sense  also  not? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know.  I 
would  prefer  not  to  discuss  the  Pennsjrlvania's  policy.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
is,  but  we  have  not  found — I  do  not  think  they  are  peculiar  in  any  way. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  by  witnesses  here,  that  In  the  past  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  been  rather  a  "free  lance,"  implying  that  it  held  itself  aloof 
from  any  obligation  to  conform  to  any  other  operations  or  to  conform  to  any 
agreement  as  to  the  output,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  that  is  true  in  your 
judgment?— A.  The  reason  I  smile  is  this,  that  my  experience  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years  has  been  such — difficulties  have  been  so  great,  controversies  have  been  so 
great,  and  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  lance  is  concerned,  it  has  been  so  universal — 
that  I  do  not  think  the  term  "free  lance"  applies  to  any  particular  person  or 
company. 

Q.  Suppose  you  next  year  should  turn  out  20  per  cent  of  the  annual  output— we 
will  say  of  an  output  of  50,000,000  tons.  Suppose  you  were  to  increase  your  out- 
put to  10,000,000  tons,  would  there  be  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  other  com- 
panies? Judging  by  experience  of  the  past,  are  you  quite  free  to  extend  your  out- 
put?- A.  If  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  consequences. 

Q.  Those  consequences  would  be  what?— A.  Disastrous  to  me. 

Q.  In  the  line  of — —A.  General  competition;  general  disturbance. 

(^.  I  see.    But  so  far  as  the  direction  that  the  company  goes,  that  action  might 
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be  taken  if  yonr  directors  chose  to  do  Bo? — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them;  in  fact,  it  has  been  done  lepeatedly. 

Q.  Within  recent  years?— A.  Yes;  within  the  last  12  or  18  months. 

Cj.  So  recent  as  that? — A.  Yes;  oh,  yes.  We  are  producing  freely,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  taking  all  we  can  produce,  and  we  are  not  nnder  strain. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing road  that  it  should  be  entitled  to  a  larger  allotment? — A.  Yes;  I  have;  from 
every  other  road,  too.    1  have  not  heard  it  from  the  Heading  particnrarly. 

Q.  The  Reading,  however,  controls  more  coal  lands  than  other  roads,  and  the 
map  would  t  eem  to  indicate  that  its  proportion  of  coal  fields  is  greater  as  oom- 
{>ared  with  the  others  than  its  proportion  of  the  total  output.  Has  that  propor- 
tion been  larger  in  past  years?— A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Considerably  so?— A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  fByMr.  Kennedy.)  If  all  are  perfectly  free  to  mine  to  their  full  capacity 
why  should  there  be  any  complaint  from  any  of  them  in  regard  to  allotment? 
Why  should  there  be  any  complaint;  why  not  go  ahead  and  increase  their  out- 
put?— A.  I'hat  would  mean  self-destruction. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  competition;  and  how  you  follow  it; 
on  what  basis? — A.  In  communities  where  bituminous  coal  is  used,  and  tinder 
conditions  where  bituminous  coal  can  be  used  and  also  the  finest  sizes  of  anthracite 
coal,  the  prices  which  obtain  are  affected  by  the  prices  at  which  bituminous  coal 
is  sold. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  anthracite  output  would  that  be,  35  per  cent? — A. 
Yes;  quite  that  or  more.  The  proportion  is  constantly  increasing,  too.  Of  the 
total  tonnage  produced,  the  percentage  of  the  tine  coal  is  increasing  with  great 
rapidity: 

(Testimony  closed  3.38  p.  m.) 


New  Yokk  City,  February  Jl,  I'JOl. 
TESTIHOKY  OF  MB.  E.  B.  THOMAS, 

President  of  the  Erie  Hailroad  Comjxiny. 

The  special  subcommission  met  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  at  1.43 
p.  m.,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  At  2.39  p.  m.  Mr.  E.  B.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  Thomas,  will  you  give  us  your  name  and 
address,  also  stating  yonr  official  position?— A.  E.  B.  Thomas;  31  Cortlandt  street; 
I  am  president  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  or  connected  with  the  Erie  Railroad? — 
A.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Erie  for  thirteen  years  in  different  capacities; 
but  have  been  engaged  in  the  transportation  business  for  over  thirty  years. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  Erie  Railroad's  traffic  is  in  anthra- 
cite coal? — A.  Yes;  I  will  tell  you  from  our  last  report,  which  I  brought  along 
because  that  will  give  it  a  little  more  accurately  than  I  could  Irom  memory.  Our 
total  coal  transport,  coal  and  coke,  was  about  13.000,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of 
37,000.000  tons. 

Q.  Not  quite  one-half?— A,  A  little  less  than  one-half —that  is,  hard  coal,  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  coke. 

Q.  Yes.  Your  bituminous  coal  comes  from  the  Pennsylvania  field? — A.  From 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  fields. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  From  the  Hocking  Valley?— A.  We  transport  a  certain 
amount  of  Hocking  Valley  coal  in  competing  for  transportation  from  Marion  to 
Chicago,  and  possibly  some  little  locally  at  junction  points  on  our  line.  We  are 
large  carriers  of  Pittsburg  coal,  completing  the  transport  of  the  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  from  Yonngstown  to  Cleveland,  We  also  distribute  thiat  coal  localiy 
on  our  lines,  and  we  produce  from  our  own  mines  of  the  bituminous  coal  for 
supply  for  market  purposes  about  1,600.000  tons.     1  speak  in  round  numbers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  About  how  large  an  anthracite-coal  tonnage  do  you 
carry? — A.  About  6,000,000  tons.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  our  anthra- 
cite coal  transported  was  6,000,000  tons.  For  the  calendar  year  of  1900  it  was 
5,300,000  tons. 

O.  How  much  of  this  anthracite  coal  is  mined  by  your  own  company;  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  what  proportion? — A.  We  purchased  900,000  tons  and  we  mined  about 
700,000  tons  from  our  own  minea  I  will  give  yon  the  distribution  of  the  0,200,00;) 
tons  of  the  last  calendar  year:  For  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  1.100,000  tons:  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  1,900,000  tons;  and  for  the  Erie,  1,750,000.    Now, 
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for  all  otlier  producers  and  other  railroads  we  traiiapK)rted  450,000  tons.  That 
iiiclndos  individnal  operators  and  coal  coming  to  us  at  junction  points. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  this  anthracite  coal  mostly  by  purchase? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  the  selling  yourselves? — A.  Do  the  selling  ourselves. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  allowed  the  operator? — A.  The  operator  has  60  per 
cent  of  the  tide-water  price.  He  has  that  net  without  any  expense  of  selling  or 
handling,  and  takes  no  commercial  risks. 

Q.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  about  a  new  contract  that  is  being 
made,  giving  05  per  cent  to  the  mine  owners.  Are  your  roads  doin^  the  same 
thing?— A.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing  with  our  operators,  and  it  is  expected 
that  arrangement  will  be  consumated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  any  such  contracts  been  signed? — A.  On  the  part 
of  the  operators,  yes.  I  have  some  on  my  desK  that  I  have  not  as  yet  signed.  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  arrangement  will  be  completed. 

Q.  Would  you  furnish  the  commission  a  copy  of  that  contract  omitting  the 
names? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  (question  at  the  moment.  If  yon  leave 
that  open  I  will  answer  before  I  leave  the  city.  If  the  contracts  go  into  effect,  I 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  I  will  do  so.' 

Q.  If  any  contract  goes  into  effect?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  most  all  of  them  will  have  to  go  into  that  contract  before  any ? — 

A.  (Interrupting.)  No;  we  do  not  make  thatacondition.  Wo  do  think,  however, 
we  would  be  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  bulk  of  them. 

Q.  Does  that  contract  provide  that  those  who  sign  it  shall  dispose  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  mines  during  the  life  of  the  mine  to  the  Erie  Company? — A.  No; 
the  Erie  Company  does  not  make  any  of  the  contracts.  Some  co^  companies  in 
the  interest  of  the  Erie  will  make  a  contract  to  purchase  of  the  miner  the  amount 
of  coal  he  may  have  in  the  ground. 

y.  By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is,  for  the  life  of  the  property?— A.  Yes;  for  the  life 
life  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  So  after  he  sig^s  that  contract  he  can  not  be  an  inde- 
pendent shipper  of  the  coal  from  the  mines  covered  by  the  contract? — A.  No; 
from  that  particular  mine  he  could  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.  )  You  have  said  that  thecontractsat  the  present  time 
provide  for  (K)  per  cent  of  tide- water  prices? — A.  Yes;  prepared  sizes. 

Q.  Do  yon  in  conformity  with  that  arrangement  transport  the  coal  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators  who  ship,  for  40  per  cent? — A.  We  never  have  declined  to  do 
so.     The  rates  on  anthracite  coal  vary  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  a  ton. 

Q.  The  rates  of  freight  would  presumably  be  somewhat  in  advance  of  40  per 
cent,  would  they  not,  to  the  person  who  ships  individually? — A.  An  advance  over 
40  per  cent?  I  do  not  think  so.  Certainly  the  rates  to  the  individual  operator 
would  not  be  any  higher  than  now. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  individual  operators  would  get  the  same  rate  to  tide 
water  that  the  person  who  signs  a  permanent  contract  would  get?— A.  I  would 
not  like  to  answer  that  question,  because  that  is  a  question  that  has  not  been 
decided — what  the  rate  will  bo  on  a  !)■">  per  cent  rate.  Under  the  40  per  cent  rate, 
as  they  now  stand,  the  rates  are  from  $1.15  to  $1.40  a  ton. 

Q.  What  determines?- A.  The  $1.40  rate  is  on  the  prepared  sizes  and  the  other 
on  reduced  sizes. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  price  would  that  be;  would  it  be  in  excess  of 
40  per  cent.'— A.  About  40  per  cent. 

Q.  So  that  it  would  make  little  difference  substantially  to  the  operator  whether 
he  hfls  a  contract  with  you  for  shipping  at  (iU  per  cent  of  the  tide-water  price  or 
whether  he  has  his  coal  carried  by  your  company  for  him  at  his  own  risk,  ho  sell- 
ing at  tide  water? — A.  That  would  be  a  very  diCacult  question  to  answer  because 
it  has  not  been  decided  oxactly  what  the  rate  will  be  on  the  33  per  cent  basis. 

Q.  The  complaint  has  been  made  before  the  commission  that  the  individual 
operator  who  attempts  to  ship  or  sell  for  himself  is  charged  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  price.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  information  conforms  to  any  practice  that 
you  know  of? — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware— and  I  get  in  very  close  contact  and 
touch  —I  do  not  know  a  single  dissatisfied  operator  or  shipper  in  all  the  anthracite 
region  on  the  line  of  our  road,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  controversies  between  them. 
The  most  amicable  and  pleasant  relations  have  existed  during  the  entire  time  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  road.  It  is  the  fashion  in  this  country,  if  a  man 
fails  in  business,  either  from  want  of  capital,  his  own  inability,  or  the  unfortunate 
enterprise  in  which  he  is  engaged,  to  charge  his  failure  to  the  railroads  rather 
than  by  any  possibility  to  his  want  of  industry  or  application  or  ability. 


'  Mr.  Thomas  later  Bnbmitted  a  copy  of  the  contract,  stating  that  it  had  been  adopted  on  the 
Erie,  bnt  that  he  could  not  speak  tor  the  other  railroads.  It  was  identical  with  that  on  pa^ 
{06  of  this  volume. 
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Q.  You  have  implied  that  the  railroads  would  be  jnatified  in  charging  somewhat 
more  for  the  transportation  of  individnal  operators'  coal  in  getting  that  cc»l  to 
tide  water  than  they  would  charge  if  they  had  purchnsed  the  entire  output  of  that 
mine;  will  you  state  what  reason  you  )iave  for  that  position? — A.  Because  the  coal 
which  they  purchase  is  purchased  under  an  arrangement  which  gives  them  a  sta- 
bility of  business;  the  other  is  irregular.  An  operator  may  want  cars  to-day,  he 
may  not  want  them  to-morrow;  we  may  be  prepared  to  furnish  them  to-day,  and 
for  one  day  they  may  be  idle.  There  is  no  uniformily  of  transportation,  which  is  a 
very  essential  element  in  the  cost,  and  I  believe  that  would  justify  a  higher  rate 
under  those  conditions.  If  we  directed  absolutely  the  output  of  the  mine,  we 
would  know  to-day  whether  that  mine  is  going  to  work  to-morrow  and  to  what 
extent,  and  we  could  supply  that  transportation  with  regularity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  rotid  would  be  able  to  rely  on  that  amount  of 
traffic  always,  whatever  competition  might  come  in?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  economic  purpose  of  this  combination  or  commnnity  of  interest 
in  the  coal-operating  roads  that  has  gone  to  the  front  in  the  last  six  months? 
What  is  there  to  be  said  in  favor  of  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combination,  and 
perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  and  opportunity  as  will  be  presented  to  get  clearly 
before  yon  the  fact  that  there  is  none.  I  know  of  no  coal  combination  whatever. 
The  nearest  we  ever  came  to  one  was  in  1896,  when  the  several  anthracite-carrying 
roadsentered  into  an  agreementlimitingthe  amountof  transportation  of  anthracite 
coal,  and  agreeing  upon  a  specific  percentage  which  each  of  them  would  carry. 
That  agreement  was  to  continue,  and  did  continue,  for  one  year.  It  expired  by 
limitation  and  has  never  been  renewed.  There  is  to-day  no  moral  obligation  on 
any  railroad  not  to  transport  or  mine  all  the  coal  it  can  dispose  of.  I  am  at  per- 
fect liberty  on  the  x>art  of  the  Erie  road  to  mine  all  the  coal  I  can,  furnish  trans- 
portation or  bring  it  down  here,  and  if  I  can  sel  1  it  at  a  profit,  to  do  so;  or ,  if  I  prefer, 
throw  it  in  the  North  River,  which,  if  I  could  not  dispose  of  it,  I  would  have  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KenMedy.  )  If  there  were  any  combination  or  coal  trnst,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  the  public  press,  you  would  know  of  its  existence? — A.  Con- 
sidering  the  amount  we  transport,  I  think  I  would  have  to  be  invited  to  bo  such  a 
party  to  make  it  a  real  good  strong  success.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  distinct 
m  my  disclaimer  in  that  respect.  Now,  as  to  community  of  interest,  we  do  con- 
sult together.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  commercial  affairs  of  this  country 
without  consultation.  There  are  no  agreements,  e:roress  or  implied.  We  are  at 
liberty  to,  and  we  do,  mine  and  market  as  much  anthracite  coalas  we  can  profit- 
ably find  an  outlet  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  feel  that  if  you  increased  your  proportion  that 
would  be  an  invitation  to  all  other  roads  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  there  would  be 
an  excess  of  production? — A.  These  markets  are  fairly  well  divided  up  as  a  result 
of  long  years  of  experience  between  the  several  coal  producers  and  transporters. 
I  could  go,  for  instance,  into  the  territory  of  some  other  road  that  has  hitherto 
supplied  the  coal,  and  I  could  reduce  the  price  of  coal  thereand  thereby  add  to  my 
own  transportation  and  market  for  a  while.  In  a  little  while,  however,  the  same 
thing  would  occur  in  our  territory,  the  result  of  which  would  be  that  I  would  have 
succeeded  in  permanently  lowering  the  price  without  any  benefit  to  myself.  Now, 
that  is  all  there  is  of  community  of  interest.  The  greatest  danger  that  the  public 
have  to  apprehend  is  from  unrestricted  and  unrestrained  competition.  The  great 
danger  to  the  public  in  railroad  rates  is  not  that  railroad  rates  may  be  too  high; 
not  that  by  combination  among  railroads  we  may  so  put  up  rates  as  to  cripple 
commerce.  The  danger  is  from  too  low  rates  and  favoritism,  the  former  being 
the  most  important  factor  in  breeding  the  latter.  What  this  country  commer- 
cially wants,  and  what  I  think  the  people  want,  if  they  thoroughly  understand 
the  question,  is  stability  of  rates— uniformity  of  rates;  that  A  shall  pay  aa  much 
as  B,  and  B  shall  pay  as  much  as  C;  that  favoritism  shall  be  stopped.  I  know  of 
no  more  pernicious  factor  in  bringing  about  favoritism  than  unrestrained  and 
unrestricted  competition. 

Q.  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  equitable  freight  rates  at  the  present  time?  No 
favoritism;  no  rebates? — A.  Rates  as  they  exist  to-day  are  not  perfect,  by  any 
means,  but  they  are  more  stable  and  more  uniform  than  I  have  ever  known  them 
to  be  in  my  experience. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that— the  good  times  or  the  bettor  understanding 
among  the  railroad  managers? — A.  Both. 

Q.  Which  is  the  larger  factor? — A.  That  would  be  very  difiScult  to  say.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  changes  in  the  personnel  amon^  railroad  men  in  the  last 
few  years,  and,  naturally,  the  transportation  business,  like  every  other,  is  one  in 
which  the  element  of  personal  equation  can  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  I  think 
there  is  a  feeling  of  more  confidence  on  the  part  of  each  of  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  among  ns  a  disposition  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  afifairs.    The  railroada 
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of  this  country  have  shown  their  ability  to  transport  a  ton  of  freight  100  miles,  or 
1  mile,  more  cheaply  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Why  are  they  able  to  do  that? — A.  For  a  great  many 
reaaons.  This  is  a  new  country,  with  opportunities  for  creating  business  and 
increasing  our  tonnage.  We  hare  stimulated  development  in  every  possible  man- 
ner and  in  every  possible  way.  No  doubt  the  element  of  competition  has  done  a 
great  deal  toward  that.  We  have  built  a  cheaper  class  of  roaOB  than  other  coun- 
tries, and  while  our  capitalization  seems  large  it  is  very  small  compared  with  that 
of  foreign  roads.  The  capitalization  of  English  roads  runs  as  high  as  $350,000  a 
mUe,  and  it  has  been  not  unpopular  to  cry  at  the  Erie  road  because  it  had  a  bonded 
debt  of  $70,000  a  mile— a  property  which  could  not  be  reproduced  to-day  for  the 
bonded  debt  and  a  very  large  sum  in  addition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Have  you  included  the  value  of  the  terminals? — A.  We 
have  included  the  value  of  the  terminals. 

Q.  Butexcludingthevalueof  terminalsitmightbe A.  I  am  not  so  sore  about 

that,  because  I  doubt  very  much  the  estimates  of  what  can  be  done,  compared 
with  what  is  actually  accomphshed.  For  instance,  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  several 
years  ago  used  our  &acks  from  Elmira  to  Buffalo  for  their  own  terminal  at  Buf- 
falo. They  were  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement-s,  and  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  they  gave  us  notice  that  they  desired  to  build  their  own  line.  We 
made  every  effort  to  keep  them,  but  they  presented  statements  as  to  how  cheaply 
they  could  build  the  road  and  how  satisfactory  the  result  would  be  to  them,  and 
they  went  off  and  built  the  road.    I  think  to-day  they  would  be  glad  to  be  back. 

Q.  The  country  is  paying  interest  ou  two  parallel  roads  instead  of  one? — A. 
Exactly.  The  best  example  of  that  is  the  Nickle  Plate  and  the  West  Shore.  They 
were  parallel  and  competing  lines,  built  against  two  railroads  that  can  transport 
freight  probably  more  cheaply  than  any  other  in  the  world.  How  much  better 
would  the  country  have  been  conserved  had  the  money  invested  in  those  two  roads 
been  applied  to  the  improvements  upon  existing  lines,  the  cheapening  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  giving  of  better  service  to  the  public. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  reasoning  apply  to  the  paralleling  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  as  they  appear  on  that  map  (referring  to  map]  ? — 
A.  Precisely.  Either  one  of  them  were  competent  to  do>alI  the  business  through 
that  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  What  benefit  would  the  public  have  if  there  were  but 
one  of  those  roads,  as  you  see  it  now? — A.  I  never  have  known  of  an  instance 
where  we  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  that  in  the  end  the 
public  did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  If  one  road  could  secure  the  whole  tonnage  and 
traffic  of  the  two  roads  they  would  be  able  to  make  some  reduction  in  charges 
perhaps  on  account  of  that  increased  business? — A,  They  certainly  could. 

Q.  Some  20  or  25  per  cent,  perhaps? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  state  the  amount. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  be  some  percentage  of  reduction?— A.  They  certainly  could 
do  that,  and  had  legislation  been  directed  to  preventing  the  building  of  the  com- 
peting lines  which  were  unnecessary  and  to  the  restriction  of  the  capital  issues 
upon  which  profits  should  have  been  paid  to  the  existing  lines,  then  the  legislation 
would  have  been  in  the  line  of  affording  a  better  solution  to  this  problem  than  it 
has  thus  far  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  without  this  competition  the  then  existing  railroad  would 
have  reduced  trafSc  charges? — A.  As  I  say,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where 
we  succeeded  in  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  that  ultimately  the  benefit  of 
that  did  not  go  to  the  public.  It  is  a  very  narrow  question  and  very  difBcult  to 
answer  as  to  whether,  without  any  competition  whatever,  a  reduction  would 
have  been  made.  That  is  going  into  the  field  of  theory  to  too  g^reat  an  extent,  bat 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  America  is  competing  with  the  world.  The  price  at 
which  we  ship  a  car  of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  not  fixed  by  tne  rail- 
road. It  is  fixed  on  the  Bourse  of  France,  by  the  markets  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  it  is  in  competition  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  India,  Rus- 
sia, and  all  other  producing  countries.  It  costs  so  much,  or  at  least  the  producer 
is  willing  to  sell  it  at  the  point  of  production  for  so  mnch;  it  is  worth  so  much  at 
foreign  markets;  shall  America  step  in  and  take  that  or  leave  it? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  largely  the  railroads  that  must  decide  whether  the 
American  farmer  gets  the  foreign  market  for  his  grain? — A.  To  some  extent. 
Now,  being  forced  to  carry  that  export  trade  in  competition  with  the  world,  it 
would  have  been  an  impassibility  for  them  to  so  advance  rates  as  to  cripple  seri- 
ously or  produce  any  injustice  toward  shippers.  That  is  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  competition  we  would  have  reduced 
the  rates. 

Q.  Does  not  the  shipment  of  grain  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Quit  have  an 
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infinence? — A.  It  has  a  very  great  inSnence;  likewise  shipment  on  the  lakee  to 
Buffalo  and  on  the  canal  from  there  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Canadian 
line. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Biplkt.)  The  statement  has  been  made  in  the  past  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  has  been  rather  prominent  in  providing  low  rates  of  freight  as  in  com- 
petition with  some  of  the  trank  lines.  That  condition  prevailed  through  some 
years  in  the  past,  did  it  not?— A.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  I  was  any  more 
virtnous  than  my  competitors. 

Q.  I  did  not  pnt  it  on  the  ground  of  virtne.  You  got  a  larger  volume  of  ton- 
nage, did  you  not?  Supposing  you  did  offer  lower  rates,  you  got  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  tonnage  thereby?— A.  'Xes.  I  never  heard  of  the  Erie  Railroad  offering  a 
rate  that  it  was  not  forced  to  by  a  competitor,  or  promptly  met  bj  it 

Q.  And  that  rate  even  for  a  road  like  yours,  which  lies  well  inside  of  our  terri- 
tory, is  undoubtedly  affected  by  comjpetition  of  roads  that  lie  in  Canada? — A.  The 
comx>etition  of  the  Canadian  roads  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  rates  of  the 
American  roads. 

Q.  Even  as  far  south  as  the  territory  through  which  you  operate?— A.  Even  as 
far  south  as  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Can  you  explain,  by  example,  what  yon  mean  by  the  latter  statement? — A. 
Because  it  goes  right  back  to  a  statement  1  have  made  in  regard  to  this  foreign 
export  business.  If  a  man  can  export  his  shipment  via  Montreal  at  a  lower  rate, 
if  that  rate  is  not  met  by  the  roads  via  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  then  they 
must  forego  the  business.  Likewise,  if  it  is  not  met  by  the  roads  through  the  inte- 
rior they  must  forego  it.  It  makes  no  difference,  materially,  to  the  exporter 
whether  that  property  passes  through  Montreal,  Portland,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Galveston,  or  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  roads  in  American  territory  if  that  com- 
petition with  the  Canadian  roads  ceased  to  exist? — A.  If  they  were  brought  under 
the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  we  are  I  do  not  know  whether  there  would  be 
any  more  propriety  in  eliminating  them  from  the  field  than  in  eliminating  us,  but 
as  long  as  they  are  free  from  restriction  we  are  compelled  to  ob-serve  their  compe- 
tition. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  about  the  growth  of  the  Erie  system.  What  is  the  present 
relation  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  and  the  Erie  Railroad?— A. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  is  owned  by  tJiie 
Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  The  entire  stock? — A.  Substantially.  It  was  taken  through  an  exchange  of 
stocks. 

(^.  Is  that  the  same  relation  that  exists  at  the  iiresent  time  between  the  Erie 
Railroad  and  the  short  road  of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Vallev,  which  has  recently 
been  acquired? — A.  The  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  road  is  the  road  that  belonged 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  extended  from  Hawley  to  S^ranton ,  in  the 
anthracite  region.  They  also  own  the  road  from  Hawley  to  Lackawaxen,  the 
latter  being  under  lease  to  us— the  Erie  Railroad. 

Q.  The  purchase,  then,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  carried  with  it  the 
purchase  of  that  road?— A.  Of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley;  yes. 

Q.  The  purchase  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  will  very  considerably  affect 
your  proportion  of  the  total  tonnage,  will  it  not? — A.  It  simply  preserves  to  us  the 
tonnage  we  have  enjoyed  since  the  existence  of  the  two  properties,  38  years. 

Q.  They  have  always  shipped  over  your  line?— A.  They  have. 

Q.  It,  however,  g^ives  you  a  permanent  guaranty  of  stability  of  trafSc  in  this 
way?— A.  It  does,  and  thatwasone  of  the  greatest— one  of  the  controlling  features 
in  the  purchase.  If  the  relations  that  have  existed  in  the  past  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  and  the  Erie  road  could  have  been  guaranteed  there  would 
have  been  no  object  whatever  to  us  in  thepurchase  of  the  Peunsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany, because  we  were  carrying  all  their  trafSc.  At  times  we  thought  we  did  not 
get  a  fair  division  of  the  rate,  but  that  wa.s  a  matter  of  bargain  and  Rale. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  same  division  of  the  rate  that  was  accepted  by  the  other 
dealers?— A.  No;  it  was  the  division  of  the  transportation  of  the  two  railroads 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

(j.  But  there  was  perhaps  friction  in  that  respect  owing  to  the  fact  that  that 
company  owned  that  railroad? — A.  That  was  a  factor  in  it. 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  these  properties — the  price  paid  by  the  railroad- a  matter  of 
public  record?— A.  It  is. 

Q.  Will  you  then  state  that  price  to  us?— A.  The  price  was  $32,000,000,  in  4  per 
cent  collateral  trust  bonds,  and  §5,000,000  in  preferred  stock. 

Q.  That  represents  a  purchase  of  the  company  at  what  market  figure,  as  com- 
pared with  its  value  during  recent  years?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  public  value 
that  has  been  placed  on  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley.  It  was  a  company  of 
very  small  capitalization. 
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Q.  I  refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company, — A.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Com- 
pany only  had  a  capitalization  of  $5,00U,00U.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  companies 
in  the  field,  and,  as  I  say,  business  relations  have  existed  between  the  two  com- 
panies since  its  formation,  over  88  years  ag^.  Unfortunately,  the  Erie  Bail- 
road  in  its  coal  business  jnst  reached  the  edge  of  the  promised  land.  In  other 
words,  we  went  to  Carbondale  with  onr  Jefferson  branch,  connecting  with  the 
Susquehanna  on  the  west,  and  we  went  to  Lackawaxen,  and  afterwards  to  Haw- 
ley.  We  did  not  reach  the  absolute  point  at  which  this  property  was  produced, 
with  the  resulting  effect  that  we  were  subjected  to  large  laterals  from  the  roads 
which  did  reach  and  control  them. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  took  an  nndne  proportion  of  the  through  rate? — A.  We 
always  thought  they  did;  probably  they  thought  otherwise.  At  all  events  they 
got  it.  Now,  the  incentive  for  the  purchase  by  the  Erie  Railroad  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Coal  Company  was  the  continaance  to  its  lines  of  a  transportation  which 
it  has  enjoyed  for  a  great  many  years  and  the  insuring  its  own  fuel  supply  by 
absolutely  controlling  the  source  and  putting  its  own  cars  by  its  own  power  under 
its  own  breakers.  We  consume  on  our  road  2,200,000  tons  of  coal  every  year  in 
the  conduct  of  onr  business,  of  which  350,000  tons  is  anthracite. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  anthracite  production  from  yoar  field  and  trib- 
ntary  fields  goes  to  New  England  and  the  West,  respectively,  and  to  tide  water? — 
A.  I  can  not  state  that  proportion  exactly.  The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  and 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ship  each  about  a  million  tons.  I  think  we  pull  aboat 
three  million  tons  to  tide  water  ourselves.  As  to  what  becomes  of  that,  after  it 
goes  to  tide  water,  how  much  is  consumed  here,  and  how  much  goes  to  Sound 
points  and  around  Cape  Cod  and  to  New  England  points,  I  have  not  figures  at  my 
command  to  show. 

Q.  But  practically,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  all  New  England  tonnage  goes 
by  water? — A.  No;  we  dispose  of  some  New  England  tonnage  by  Fishkill  and 
Newbnrg. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  as  to  whether  there  are  compound  rates  in  force  between 
the  coal  field  and  New  England? — A.  1  do  not  know  what  a  compound  rate  is. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commiiision  that  one  rate  was 
charged  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  that  then  another  rate  was  charged  from  thereon. 

In  other  words,  that  the  through  rate  to  Boston A.  (Interrupting.)  Was  the 

snm  of  those  two  rates? 

Q.  Was  the  same  as  those  two  rates;  yes.  Is  that  practice  in  force  via  the  Har- 
lem River? — A.  I  do  not  know;  we  do  not  handle  any  coal  that  way. 

Q.  By  the  Hudson  River? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  the  way  the  rates  are  made. 

Q-  Will  you  state  what  practical  reason  exists  in  business  for  making  double 
rates?— A.  The  ability  of  the  New  Haven  road  to  exact  a  rate. 

Q.  But  at  Fishkill  yon  connect  with  other  New  England  roads? — A,  No:  we 
connect  with  the  old  New  York  and  New  England,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  system. 

Q.  The  coal  does  not  come  through  on  a  through  bill  of  lading?— A.  No:  I  think 
not.  1  think  the  rates  are  through  rates;  I  think  the  coa"  is  billed  through,  but 
the  division  is  agreed  upon.  I  think  it  gives  the  New  Haven  road  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  road  west  of  the  river  gets. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  road  in  New  England  territory  gets  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  mileage  seems  to  imply?— A.  Yes;  that  is,  it  is  not  pro  rated  per  ton  mile 
over  the  two  roads. 

Q.  Why  is  the  New  Haven  road  able  to  exact  this— Itecanse  it  monopolizes  a  cer- 
tain territory? — A.  Largely. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  an  indication  of  the  possible  danger  in  granting  a  monop- 
oly of  territory  to  a  road  or  a  set  or  combination  of  roads?  Would  it  not  indicate 
that  they  could,  in  a  measure,  set  an  arbitrary  rate?— A .  No;  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  water.  They  are  also  exposed  to 
the  competition  of  the  Fitchburg,  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  from  the  northern  ports,  and  also  from  the  competition  of  bituminous  coal 
from  Virginia  fields. 

<J.  Still  does  not  that  leave,  within  a  definite  territory,  each  of  the  roads  a  cer- 
tain traffic  which  it  can  absolutely  control?— A.  Possibly- 

Q.  That  is,  all  points  in  New  England  are  certainly  in  competition? — A.  No. 

Q.  There  are  many  points  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  territory  which  are  entirely  controlled  by  the  road  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  lie?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  simply  this:  To  ask  yon  whether,  if  a  monopoly 
of  traffic  in  a  given  region  has  to  be  given  to  the  roads,  insuring  them  stability  of 
traffic  and  with  the  desired  result  of  stability  in  rates,  there  ought  not  to  be  some 
regulative  power  to  determine  when  these  rates  are  just  and  reasonable;  that  is, 
whether  monopoly  does  not,  with  all  its  advantages,  from  one  point  of  view,  imply 
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some  regulative  power  on  the  other? — ^A.  Possibly;  yes;  bnt  a  manager  who 
nndertakes  to  work  on  that  line  of  policy  woold  soon  rain  his  business  by  absolntely 
drying  np  his  eonrce  of  snpply,  and  wonld  pnt  his  territory  at  such  a  disadyantace 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  country  that  neither  the  mannfactorer  nor  the 
transporter  conld  exist,  and  he  wonld  be  forced  to  recognize  that  competition,  even 
tbon^  be  disregarded  all  moral  and  other  obligations. 

Q.  That  would  be  true  certainly  if  yon  were  8i)eaking  of  a  long  term  of  j^eara. 
Might  it  not  be  possible,  however,  for  s  certain  board  of  directors  and  administrar 
tion  to  come  in  and  milk  that  territory  for  speculative  porposee  while  they  main- 
tained control  of  that  road?— A.  Yes;  bnt  my  exx)erienoe  is  that  speculators  can 
milk  more  quickly  through  Wall  street  than  through  any  such  method  as  tuat. 
What  they  want  is  the  dollar,  and  they  want  it  quick.  They  may  ultimately  get 
out  through  some  such  channel  as  that.  The  latter  is  too  tortuoas,  too  lengt£y, 
and  too  dangerous  a  channel  to  pilot  the  speculation  through  safely. 

Q.  And  yet  have  there  not  been  samples  of  squeezing  of  torritOTT  in  a  way  to  be 
not  certainly  in  the  permanent  interest  of  the  property,  bnt  whitut  has  ocoorred 
by  reason  of  temporary  control? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any  instances  of  that  kind, 
and  in  my  ezx)erience  I  never  knew  an  appeal  made  by  a  majority  of  manufac- 
turers or  by  communities  in  which  the  attention  of  mana^^ers  was  called  to  their 
condition,  the  impossibility  of  their  meeting  other  competition  fairly,  of  sustain- 
ing themselves,  that  was  not  promptly  and  fairly  and  liberally  met.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  every  railroad  mana^r  to  develop  and  sustain  to  tne  greatest  extent 
the  business  along  his  line.  We  run  trains  on  which  we  carry  people  that  do  not 
at  times  pay  us  the  cost  of  their  transportation.  Why?  Becatise  we  want  to 
develop  that  country;  we  want  to  induce  people  to  go  there  and  manufacturers  to 
settle  there;  and  the  difference  between  having  a  thickly  settled  community  along 
your  line  and  having  a  wilderness  is  success  or  failure. 

Q.  Does  the  purchase  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Bead- 
ing road  in  any  way  affect  the  proportion  of  your  tonnage,  the  volume  or  the 
character  of  it,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? — A.  Not  a  particle. 

Cj.  In  other  words,  the  allotment  of  tonnage — of  coal  tonnage — is  so  firmly 
established  that  the  consolidation  of  two  or  three  roads  will  not  affect  it? — A. 
Excuse  the  interruption;  there  is  no  allottage  of  tonnage.  But  the  tonnage  that 
honestlv  belongs  to  each  road  and  is  marketed  by  it  is  so  thoroughly  established 
and  well  fixed,  being  the  result  of  years  of  working,  whether  that  is  controlled  by 
one  or  two  companies  cuts  no  figure  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Did  not  some  of  those  roads  complain  at  times  that  they 
did  not  have  their  proper  allotment,  that  their  {^lotment  should  be  increased, 
etc.? — A.  There  is  no  allotment,  and  there  has  not  been  since  1897.  I  am  very  par- 
ticular in  making  that  point,  because  of  charges  made  in  respect  to  combinations. 
I  never  knew  anybody  to  think  that  he  got  enough,  and,  naturally,  the  railroad 
managers  are  made  np  of  the  same  clay  as  the  balance  of  the  world. 

Q.  They  complained,  some  of  them,  that  they  did  not  ship  their  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  production? — A.  I  think  the  Erie  road  doesn't  get  enough,  either 
in  tonnage  or  money. 

Q.  If  you  think  not,  you  may  increase  your  production,  if  you  have  facilities  to 
do  so? — A.  Yes;  and  I  can't  make  any  money  by  doing  so,  bnt  by  increasing  pro- 
duction and  extending  my  markets  I  am  pulling  down  the  price  on  all  my  busmess. 
I  would  think  about  it  a  little  while  before  being  very  aggressive  on  that  Una 

Q.  The  railroad  men  are  thinking  more  wisely  and  intelligently? — A.  By  experi- 
ence. 

Q.  The  effect  would  be  to  pull  down  prices? — A.  Certainly;  yes.  Suppose  I 
am  transporting,  and  I  legitimately  place  100  tons  which  I  am  marketing.  Now, 
I  can  go  over  in  some  other  man's  field  and  I  could  make  my  transportation  110 
tons,  bnt  by  doing  that  I  pull  down  my  100  tons,  for  which  I  am  getting  a  fair 
price,  to  the  level  at  which  I  am  carrying  that  110  tons.  It  is  not  good  commer- 
cial policy. 

Q.  But  the  public  gets  cheaper  coal? — A.  For  the  moment,  yes;  in  the  end,  no. 

Q.  Do  you  dispose  of  your  product  at  tide  water  at  practically  the  same  level  as 
the  other  coal  roads  dispose  of  theirs?— A.  The  prices  vary  slightly.  I  think  we 
getabont  the  same  prices  as  theothers.  There  are  shades  of  difference  in  the  coal, 
and  there  are  tastes  in  the  buyers.  Some  people  give  more  for  one  particular  ooal 
from  some  particular  mine  than  they  will  give  for  coal  from  another  mine.  For 
instance,  the  Lehigh  has  a  more  extended  reputation  than  the  Lackawanna  coal, 
and  can  demand  a  little  higher  price  in  the  markets. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sort  of  connection  in  determining  what  the  price  shall  be  in  New 
York  or  tide  water? — A.  No;  I  can  not  say  there  is  any.  There  are  consultations 
in  regard  to  it.  The  Reading  is  the  largest  producer.  That  company  sometimes 
fixes  the  price,  and  we  generally  follow. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harbis.)  Is  there  a  niturket  price  for  coal  every  day  aboat  the 
same  as  for  wheat? — A.  The  price  doee  not  vary  to  that  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  Reading  fixes  the  price,  yon  say?— A.  Kot invariably. 
Some  of  the  larger  companies  lead  off  in  their  prices,  and  the  rest  follow. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.  )  Does  not  the  Reading  Railroad  control  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  ute  undeveloped  coal  lands  than  any  of  the  other  coal  companies? — A.  I  so 
understand. 

Q.  Is  not  the  cost  of  carrying  their  interest  charges  on  these  undeveloped  coal 
lands  pnt  npon  the  earning  power  of  the  corporation?— A.  That  may  have  been 
the  case  originally,  but  the  Rieading  has  been  tnrough  bankruptcy  so  many  times 
since  it  acquired  that  land  that  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to  obtain  that 
increase.  At  all  events,  the  Reading  can  secure  no  more  for  transportation  than 
the  rest  of  ns. 

Q,  Yon  would  say,  then,  these  successive  reorganisations  practically  cut  out 
any  excess  of  capitalization  due  to  the  purchase  and  retention  of  those  coal  lauds? — 
A.  If  I  were  the  security  holder,  I  should  think  so.  Of  course,  all  that  is  specu- 
lative—guesswork— as  to  whether  that  has  or  has  not  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  there  to  prevent  an  abnormal  price  being 
charged  for  coal,  provided  that  this  community  of  interest,  if  there  is  any  such — 

Cvided  the  whole  anthracite  supply  should  be  controlled  by  a  few  hands?  It 
been  stated  here  by  certain  witnesses  that  the  anthracite  deposits  are  n  natu- 
ral monopoly,  being  limited  in  extent  and  no  others  being  discovered.  What  are 
the  circumstances  or  the  reasons  that  would  prevent  a  very  hi^  and,  we  might 
say,  unreasonable  price  for  anthracite  coal  being  charged?— A.  There  are  a  great 
many  reasons.  First,  anthracite  coal  is  not  a  necessi^,  absolutely;  to  a  very 
great  extent  it  is  a  luxury.  Because  of  its  cleanliness  and  the  more  economic  and 
better  manner  in  which  it  can  be  handled  it  is  better  adapted  for  furnace  and 
bouse  use  and  such  purposes  as  those.  But  the  competition  of  anthracite  with 
bituminous  coal  is  one  that  is  continually  growing.  If  yon  will  trace  the  history 
of  the  anthracite  industry  you  vrill  find  that  the  increase  has  been  in  latter  years 
not  in  the  prepared  sizes,  but  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  refuse.  The  great 
increase  has  been  from  the  small  sizes— fiom  washeries — the  washings  of  the  old 
culm  banks.  There  is  where  the  increase  in  the  production,  if  any,  has  been. 
There  has  been  very  little  increase  in  the  prepared  sizes.  In  this  city,  take  the 
building  of  apartment  houses.  One  of,  tbsm  large  apartment  houses  will  proba- 
bly accommodate  as  many  people  as  a' dozen  houses  used  to  accommodate,  all  of 
which  did  use  broken  sizes.  Now  these  apartment  houses  use  anthracite  mixed 
with  bituminous  or  bituminous  altogether.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
anthracite  industry  is  that  for  several  years  it  has  been  stationary.  It  is  not  a 
growing  industry.  It  only  grows  with  the  increase  of  houses.  While  that  is 
(luite  an  increase,  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  competition  it  lias  met  with  in  tbe 
increase  in  the  use  of  coke,  gas,  oil,  and  in  other  ways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  goes  on  in  a 
greater  increasing  ratio  than  the  consumption  of  anthracite? — A.  Oh,  enormously 
so.  The  anthracite  industry  has  a  capacity  of  production  in  this  country  of  about 
60,000,000  tons  a  year.  That  can  be  increased  undoubtedly  by  additional  develop- 
ment, but  the  country  can  only  take  and  dispose  of  about  45,000,000  tons  a  year. 
Kow,  there  are  15,000,000  tons  of  ability  to  produce  in  excess  of  our  market  What 
are  yon  going  to  do  with  it?  Throw  it  in  the  North  River  or  restrict  it  to  what 
the  country  demands  and  what  you  can  market  at  a  fairly  reasonable  price? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  What  is  the  probable  length  in  years' duration  of 
the  anthracite  coal  supply  of  the  United  States?  Have  you  any  estimate?— A.  Oh, 
1  should  think  that  40  or  50  years  will  see  the  substantial  extinction  of  many  of 
the  anthracite  fields.  The  Beading,  I  understand,  say  that  they  have  enough  to 
last  about  100  years.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is,  but  50  to  60  years  in  the 
Lackawanna  Valley  will  see  pretty  large  inroads,  and  the  raining  is  constantly 
increasing  in  cost.  The  expense  of  producing  it  is  increasing  with  the  depth  of 
the  mines  and  the  difficulties  of  water  and  gas.  Now,  the  largest  production  we 
have  had  of  anthracite  coal  in  this  country  was  in  1899,  when  we  produced 
47,000,000  tons.  Last  year,  1900,  we  only  produced  45,000,000  tons.  That  falling 
off  was  due  to  a  two-months'  strike. 

Forty-seven  million? — A.  Forty-seven  million. 

Some  one  stated  it  was  60,000.000.— A.  Whoever  stated  it  was  60,000,000  was 
in  error.    There  is  an  <ibility  to  produce  60,000,000,  and  there  has  been  an  abnormal 

S reduction  of  anthracite  coal  since  last  November.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
1  September  and  October  the  mines  were  absolutely  idle  and  no  coal  was  pro- 
dncea  on  account  of  the  strike.  That  exhausted  stocks  around  the  country,  and 
it  naturally  followed  that  January  and  December,  usually  quite  dull  months, 
have  had  an  abnormal  demand  made  on  tbem  to  replenish  exhausted  stocks. 
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(^.  I  may  be  wrong;  bat  I  think  a  witness  said  at  that  time  the  production  was 
going  on  at  the  rate  of  60.000,000  tons. — A.  Yea;  the  January  production  was  a 
little  over  5,000.000  tons,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  60.000,000  tons, 
but  the  anthracite  mines  have  never  been  able  to  work  mnch  over  335  days  in  the 
year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.  )  What  diflculty  is  there  in  producing  uniformly  through- 
out the  year  and  storing  all  the  excessive  prodnction  during  the  spring  and 
Hammer  for  the  4  months?— A.  To  some  extent  that  is  being  attempted;  that  is 
also  to  (juite  an  extent  a  little  bit  of  a  problem. 

<j.  Will  yon  specify  further  in  respect  to  that? — A.  The  demand  in  the  summer 
months  is  for  coal  to  be  transported  to  the  West,  Chicago,  and  up-lake  ports, 
which  mnst  go  forward  during  the  season  of  navigation.  Now,  to  stock  at  tide 
water  is  a  very  oxpensive  proceeding— to  get  right  at  tide  water,  where  yon  can 
transfer  from  yonr  stock  piles  to  your  boats,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  expense; 
the  rehandling  of  that  coal,  the  wastage  and  breakage  of  it,  all  add  to  its  cost. 
Another  thing:  Very  large  stocks  of  coal  are  always  a  menace  to  the  market. 

Cj.  It  is  rather  dangerous,  then,  for  s  company  to  be  loaded  np?r— A.  It  is  dan- 
gerous; it  is  expensive.  Yon  take  a  stock  of  600,000  tons  of  coal.  The  expense  of 
producing  that,  of  piling  it  up;  expense  of  rehandling.  wastage,  fofrm  a  very  con- 
siderable item  of  the  cost  of  that  product,  which  coald  be  more  cheaply  produced 
and  disposed  of  from  day  to  day. 

.  Q.  vBy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  anthracite  coal  would  not  deteriorate  in 
6  months,  would  it?— A.  Not  in  6  months;  hut  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dete- 
rioration, and  no  customer  will  pay  as  much  for  coal  that  has  been  exposed  for  a 
long  while  as  for  freshly  mined  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BiPLEV.)  It  gets  dull? —A.  Gtets  dull  in  appearance;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  coal  is  a  factor  in  the  sale  of  it.  The  an&racite  industry  in  early 
years  was  a  very  profitable  industry.  Naturally  it  proceeded  on  very  wasteful 
lines.  There  was  nothing  to  call  for  any  economical  study  of  the  problem  or 
its  development  upon  these  lines,  and  many  of  the  breakers  there  to  day  are  anti- 
quated. And  the  transportation  of  anthracite  coal,  as  it  has  been  In  the  past  and 
is  to-day.  is  the  most  extravagant  transportation  that  I  have  ever  known  of.  For 
instance,  we  have  mines  on  one  side  of  the  Lackawanna  Valley  up  on  the  hill  and 
we  haul  coal  down  into  the  valley  and  up  the  hill  on  the  other  side  going  to  tide 
water.  We  have  mines  on  the  opposite  in  which  we  drop  that  coal  into  the  val- 
ley and  haul  it  up  on  the  other  side  to  go  West.  But  these  things,  through  our 
recent  acquisition  of  control  of  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley,  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company,  we  shall  to  quite  an  extent  eliminate;  and  there  is  agreat  deal  more 
of  such  work  that  could  be  done  toadvantage.  As  the  marketsdevelopthenecessity 
'  for  these  economies,  the  more  intelligently  will  we  be  forced  to  study  them  and  apply 
them;  but  when  anthracite  coal  sold  for  $6  at  ti'le  water  there  was  so  much  money 
in  it  that  there  was  no  inducement  for  a  man  to  apply  economical  measures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  yon  say  that  tbe  profits  accruing  to  the  coal 
roads  from  the  handling  of  the  anthracite  trade  were  unreasonably  large? — A.  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  large  compared  with  the  profits  that  the 
individual  operators  have  made.  I  can  recollect  individual  operators  who  were 
carrying  their  dinners  in  their  pails  when  I  came  on  the  Brie  Railroad  thirteen  years 
ago  who  are  living  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  now.  I  really  do  not  believe  they  are 
subjects  of  charity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  They  have  sold  out  to  the  railroads?— A.  Not  all  of  them— 
very  few  of  them.  Some  of  them  that  have  not  sold  out  are  living  there  and 
running  their  automobilen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hark  is. )  What  is  the  price  of  coal,  wholesale,  here  in  New 
York? — A.  I  did  not  charge  my  mind  with  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  detail  I  should 
not  like  to  answer,  because  I  should  want  to  speak  accurate'y  on  that.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  have  been  any  advance— in  fact,  I  know  there  would  have  been 
no  advance  in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  in  New  York  this  winter  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  advanced  price  that  was  paid  to  labor  last  fall. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  applying  the  principle  of  arbitration 
to  disputes  between  capital  and  labor  of  the  magnitude  of  that  in  the  anthracite 
reirion  last  summer?- A.  No;  I  hardly  think  the  time  has  arrived  in  this  country 
when  that  can  be  done  with  justice  to  either  party.  I  do  not  think  we  are  yet 
educated  up  to  the  point  where  we  can  safely  commit  ourselves  to  that  conrm  of 
procedure.    I  am  in  favor  of  negotiation,  always. 

Q.  You  recognize  that  there  were  three  parties  at  interest  in  the  controversy  last 
all?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  The  employers  of  labor,  the  laborers — the  miners—and  the  public? — A.  There 
were. 

Q.  Are  not  the  public  quite  as  much  a  party  at  interest  as  any  of  the  others? — 
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A.  Tefl;  bnt  no  more  so,  are  they?  Now.letmeanswerthatbyrecitiiigalittlecon- 
dition  there.  The  anthracite  conntry  had  not  had  a  strike  in  twenty  years.  Labor 
was  well  paid — fairly  well  paid;  the  great  difficulty  was  not  with  the  rate  that  was 
paid,  bat  with  the  fact  that  laborers  conld  not  secnre  sufficiently  steady  work;  that 
there  was  not  enongh  days  work  in  the  year  to  aSF ord  to  them  as  large  a  compensation 
as  the  mir.ers  in  the  bituminous  region.  Professional  agitators  took  advantage  of 
that  circumstance  and  came  down  into  a  conn  try  where  all  was  peace  and  qnietness, 
where  there  had  been  no  strike  in  twenty  years,  and  where  there  wasreally  nocanse 
for  their  benevolent  services,  and  stirred  np  all  this  agitation  and  organization 
with  the  resulting  effects.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  they  did;  I  am 
not  questioning  that  at  all,  I  am  only  reciting  facts.  The  conditions  existing 
between  many  of  the  miners  and  the  employers  there— individual  operators — par- 
took largely  of  the  nature  of  personal  relations.  A  great  deal  had  been  done  for 
them  in  the  way  of  contributions,  donations,  hospitals,  charitable  work. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  practically  the  great  majority  of  the  miners  in  that 
region  are  now  in  the  United  Mine  Workers'  organization? — A.  I  understand  they 
are. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  professional  agitator  who  had  not  really  the  interest  of 
the  men  at  heart  could  come  to  a  region  like  that  and  find  only  10,000  organized 
and  bring  in  140,000  practically?— A.  I  think  he  could. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yoa  if  you  do  not  believe,  the  public  being  such  a  large  party 
at  interest,  suffering  as  everybody  did  and  as  it  was  threatened  that  all  would  suffer 
ag^reatdeal  more,  that  there  should  be  some  compelling  legal  force  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  troubles  of  that  ii  a^nitude? — A.  It  certainly  would  be  very  desirable 
if  there  was  some  method  by  which  that  could  be  done  with  justice  to  all  parties. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  in  compulsory  arbitration,  so  called?— A.  Based  on  the  exper- 
ience of  New  Zealand,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  do. 

<^.  Why  do  railroads  give  lower  rates  for  exports,  for  carrying  gratn  or  other 
articles  for  export  than  they  do  for  domestic  purposes? — A.  Because  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  world  we  are  meeting. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  yon  consider  it  an  injustice  to  the  American  miller  and 
the  American  manufacturer  of  grain  products  that  the  grain  is  carried  at  so  much 
lower  rate  for  export  than  their  products  are  carried  to  the  seaport'/ — A.  1  am 
not  willing  to  admit  that  that  is  done  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  any  dis- 
crimination against  them:  but  I  believe  that  by  increasing  thevolume  of  our  busi- 
ness by  reason  of  that  slightly  lower  rate  for  export,  we  are  enabled  to  give  a 
lower  rate  to  the  miller  Than  if  we  did  not  carry  it. 

Q.  The  millers  claim  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign  miller  and  foreign 
manufacturer  that  the  grain,  instead  of  the  grain  products,  is  able  to  get  so  much 
cheaper  rates.— A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  claim  made,  bnt  I  have  never  f  een  it 
substantiated  yet.  It  is  certainly  to  our  interest  to  have  the  grain  ground  in  this 
country.     We  would  rather  have  the  mills  en  our  own  line  than  in  Edinboro. 

Q.  'Yon  think  the  millers  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  on  that  score? — 
A.  1  do  not  think  they  have  a  legitimate  ground  of  complaint.  Grain  is  much 
more  cheaply  handled  than  gram  products.  It  loads  itself  and  is  handled  by 
machinery.  Grain  products  have  to  be  handled— have  to  have  storehouses  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  do  not  load  as  much  per  car,  are  more  subject  to  damage. 
There  is  every  reason  why  grain  products  shonld  pay  a  higher  rate  than  the  grain 
itself. 

Q.  Let  us  consider  this  condition:  Suppose  a  shipper  of  grain  products  will  load 
a  car  to  its  marked  capacity  and  will  take  care  of  it  at  the  terminals  himself,  will 
he  receive  as  low  a  rate  for  transportating  those  products  as  the  man  who  ships 
the  grain? — A.  No;  I  think  the  grain  products  bring  a  higher  rate.  Grain  prod- 
ucts have  a  different  classification  from  the  grain  itself.  They  have  been  put  into 
a  class  by  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law?  Have  you  any  changes  to  suggest  in  it? — A.  I  have  failed  to 
observe  where  the  interstate-commerce  law  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the  country 
at  lai-ge  or  to  the  railroads.  The  Congress  in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  create  an  inter- 
state commerce  commission  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  commission  e.xtending 
over  quite  a  long  period,  taking  an  enormous  quantity  of  tpstinioiiy.  The  com- 
mission got  into  power,  and  like  all  such  commissions,  wants  more  power.  They 
have  been  industriously  seeking  for  many  ^'ears  the  power  to  make  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Or  revise  rates,  which? — A.  One  is  the  same  as  the  other, 
because  if  yon  revise  a  rate  yon  say  what  it  shall  be,  and  saying  what  it  shall  be  is 
absolutely  the  making  of  it* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  is  to  say,  changing  one  item A.  (Interrupting.) 

It  changes  the  relationship  and  compels  the  other  to  observe  it.  Now,  if  I  wanted 
to  make  money,  I  would  rather  have  a  position  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 
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mission,  with  the  power  to  make  rates  for  this  coantry,  than  to  have  free  license 
to  loot  the  United  States  Treasiuy. 

Q.  Why  BO?— A.  Because  it  would  be  infinitely  more  profitable,  and  safer. 

Q.  Supposing  you  wish  to  abuse  that  power? — A.  Yes,  certainly.  I  say,  if  I 
wanted  to  make  money. 

Q.  Nevertheless  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ckiurt  might  make  a 
very  great  deal  of  money? — A.  He  might, 

Q.  You  grant  that  character  is  a  great  protection?— A.  Exactly;  but  I  say,  put- 
ting the  power  of  making  rates  in  the  hands  of  any  6  men  in  a  coantry  whose 
industries  are  so  diversified  as  the  industries  are  here,  is  too  great  a  power  to  lodge 
in  any  body,  unless  its  members  are  appointed  for  life;  but,  as  you  say,  the  ele- 
ment of  duo'acter  enters  into  it.  It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
political  parties:  and  the  present  law  demands  that  the  present  body,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  shall  be  composed  of  only  a  certain  number  of  each 
political  party.    In  other  words,  it  is  a  political  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Has  the  commission  any  power  or  authority  that  the 
railrcwds  are  bound  to  reBi)ect? — A.  Yes;  the  recommendations  of  the  commission, 
in  almost  all  respects,  in  many  respects,  have  been  followed.' 

Q.  Has  accomplished  ^«at  good,  has  it.  for  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
country? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Q.  Has  it  accomplished  anything? — A.  I  would  not  want  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
saying  it  has  accomplished  nothing.  I  do  not  think  the  interstate-commerce  law 
has  been  a  success. 

Q.  The  powers  the  commission  was  supposed  to  have  have  been  emasculated  by 
court  decisions,  have  they  not?— A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  has  all  the  powar 
the  original  law  intended  it  to  have. 

Q.  You  make  that  statement  after  having  read  the  debates  in  Congress? — A. 
Yes;  I  do  net  think  Congress  ever  intended  that  the  commission  should  have  power 
to  make  rates. 

Q.  Does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  serve  any  good  purpose  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  does  to  a  certain  extent.  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  i>eople  who  feel  that  they  are  aggrieved  to  have  their  ^evances  inves- 
tigated; and  if  they  have  a  real  g^evance  iMlieve  that  as  a  rule  it  is  remedied. 

9.  (By  Mr.  KiPLEY.)  In  other  words,  it  secures  publicity  for  g^rievances?— A.  I 
think  you  have  expressed  it  exactly.  The  intelligent  force  of  public  opinion  is, 
after  all,  what  makes  law  in  this  country,  and  what  enforces  law. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  that  is  sufScient  guarantee  for  its  existence,  without  add- 
ing to  its  power? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  it  has  secured  that,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  existence  of  the  body? — A.  Yes; 
possibly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  subject  of  pool- 
ing, or  is  that  now  a  thing  of  the  jiast? — A.  I  think  the  railroads  of  this  country 
ought  to  have  the  power,  like  all  other  commercial  organizations,  to  make  1^^ 
ag^reements  among  themselves. 

Q.  But  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States A.  (Inter- 
rupting. )  It  has  declared  we  have  none. 

Q.  Therefore,  what  results— combinations  and  community-of -interest  arrange- 
ments, etc.?— A.  There  are  no  combinations.  Naturally.that  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  what  is  generally  called  community  of  interest. 

Q.  There  are  no  combinations,  you  say?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Have  there  not  been  great  combinations  in  the  Southern  system?- A.  There 
have  been.  A  great  many  roads  have  been  consolidated  and  brought  under  one 
management  and  one  ownership. 

Q.  Do  you  call  it  consolidation,  then? — A.  There  have  been  more  consolidations, 
I  uiink,  than  there  would  have  been  but  for  the  laws  prohibiting  pooling  and 
prohibiting  agreements. 

Q.  Have  not  these  understandings  or  community  of  interest  arrangements 
between  the  railroads  done  away  with  the  question  of  pooling  to  a  very  large 
extent?  Are  the  railroads  reaching  out  for  that  power  any  more? — A.  There  is  no 
effort  being  made  by  the  railroads  in  favor  of  anjr  legislation  that  1  know  of;  at 
least  we  are  not  a  x>arty  to  any.  I  think  that  railroads  would  like,  and  I  think 
they  ought  to  have,  power  to  make  legal  agreements  between  themselves.  I  think 
those  agreements  could  be  very  properly  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  .some 
commission,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  should  be  allowed  to  make  agree- 
ments that  would  be  oppressive  to  the  public  or  disastrons  to  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  the  self-interest  of  the  railroads  be  a  check  to 
that  course  of  procedure? — A.  I  think  it  would.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
is  any  more  vrunerable  to  public  opinion  than  a  corporation. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  Haa  that  been  as  true  in  the  West  as  in  the  East?— A.  I 
do  not  know  so  mnch  about  the  West.  They  have  not  had  as  severe  competitiTO 
conditions  as  we  have  had.  The  Western  conntry  is  more  sparsely  settled;  there 
are  fewer  people  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Does  the  effect  of  consolidation,  as  it  has  gone  on  in 
this  country  so  far,  lessen  or  increase  the  trafiBc  of  the  road?— A.  So  far,  it  has 
lessened  it.  Take  the  case  of  the  Erie  road,  formerly  made  np  of  three  separate 
and  distinct  corporations  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  The^  are  now  one 
corporation  substantially  so  far  as  relates  to  the  officers,  organization,  and  every- 
thing— one  corporation.  The  expense  of  maintaining  two  has  been  eliminated,  and 
I  have  never  known  of  an  instance  where  we  have  reduced  the  cost  that  the  public 
did  not  get  the  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Speaking  of  consolidation,  will  you  mention  any  other 
economies  that  might  be  incidental  thereto? — A.  Out  of  organization? 

Q.  Through  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  roads,  other  economies  than  those 
of  administration— organization? — A.  Yes;  there  are  a  great  many  economies. 

Q.  In  other  words,  will  it  have  the  effect  to  reduce  materially  the  ton-mileage 
rate? — A.  I  think  nltimately  it  will.  But  the  greatest  danger  we  have  is  not 
through  excessive  rates,  but  from  rates  that  are  too  low.  Now  we  expend  about. 
51  per  cent  for  labor — a  little  more  than  that— for  instance.  I  can  tell  yon  exactly 
what  that  is.  Of  our  operating  expenses  last  year  $15,000,OUU  of  our  opei-ating 
expenses — 54  per  cent — was  paid  to  the  employees— distributed  among  about  80,000 
people. 

Q.  What  bearing  does  that  fact  have  on  this  question,  namely,  the  economy  of 
operating  through  consolidation?— A.  You  take  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  and  the 
Liackawanna  paralleling  themselves  for  100  miles.  If  that  passengjer  business  can 
bedone  by  an  interchange  of  tickets  good  on  both  roads  the  public  is  better  served. 
There  would  not  be  as  many  trains  running  as  there  are  now,  but  there  would  be 
ample  toains  for  the  service.  In  other  words,  there  would  not  be  two  ranning  at 
tiie  same  hour  when  one  would  amply  serve  the  purpose. 

(j.  Would  there  be  the  same  competition  in  providing  facilities?  For  instance, 
it  ia  commonly  stated  in  the  West  that  the  facilities  for  psBsenger  travel  over  such 
roads  as  the  Rock  Island  are  materially  better  by  reason  of  the  strenuous  compe- 
tition between  those  roads  for  passenger  traffic.  They  provide  reclining  chairs 
and  everything  of  that  sort.  Is  not  the  providing  of  facilities  fully  as  important 
as  the  rate  either  for  passengers  or  freight? — A.  Yee;  I  think  competition  will 
always  exist.  Take  it  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  There  will  always  be 
competition  between  those  points.  If  one  road  fails  to  provide  somewhere 
approaching  the  facilities  and  accommodations  of  the  other,  it  will  begin  to  lose 
travel,  and  the  minute  it  does  that  it  will  be  forced  to  furnish  the  accommoda- 
tions. You  can  not  eliminate  competition  without  yon  put  all  the  railroads  of  this 
conntxy  under  one  management,  and  that  is  impossible. 

Q.  How  does  the  value  of  the  stock,  preferred  or  common,  compare  with  the 
value  of  the  bonds  of  the  Erie  system? — A.  There  are  forty-three  millions  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  sixteen  millions  of  second,  and  a  hundred  of  common. 

Q.  That  is  materially  less  per  mile  than  any  of  the  foreign  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  practice  in  making  improvements  out  of  the  operating 
expenses?  Does  it  differ  from  the  custom  abroad?— A.  The  English  have  capital- 
ized pretty  mnch  all  the  expenditures  upon  what  was  called  improvements.  In 
this  conntry  the  practice  has  not  obtained  to  anywhere  approaching  the  extent 
it  has  abroad.  For  instance,  the  Lake  Shore  road  haa  the  same  capitalization, 
stock  and  bonds,  that  it  had  25  years  ago,  and  yet  the  road  has  been  improved  to 
probaUy  as  great  and  probably  greater  extent  than  any  other  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  Would  that  same  statement  be  true  of  the  Erie  road?— A.  No;  not  entirely. 

Q.  It  has  increased  the  volume  of  its  securities? — A.  In  respect  to  some  classes, 
yes,  and  in  respect  to  others,  no.  The  Erie  road  has  been  through  several  bank- 
ruptcies in  which  the  securities  have  been  reduced  in  volume  and  the  rates  of 
interest  also. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  in  volume? — A.  Yes;  reduced  in  volume  at  times. 

Q.  The  statement  ia  made  of  many  reorganizations  in  this  country  that  while 
tb^  reduce  the  fixed  charges,  they  nevertheless  increase  the  stock? — A.  What 
difference  does  it  make,  if  they  do  not  pay  any  dividend? 

Q.  Does  not  that  last  series  give  control  of  the  road  in  its  operation? — A.  Yes, 
it  does;  as  a  rule,  yes. 

Q.  Then,  does  not  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  securities  thrown  upon  the 
market  in  this  way  offer  a  premium  for  their  acquisition  for  speculative  pur- 
poeea?— A.  I  suppose  it  might  be  so  construed,  but  not  actually  perceptible.    I  have 
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never  kno'wn  that  to  cut  mnch  figure.  The  company  with  a  small  capitalization 
is  much  more  exposed  to  being  seized  for  specnlative  purposes,  as  you  illustrated 
awhile  ago.  than  a  road  with  a  large  capitalization. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  an  argument  in  favor  of  restriction  of  capitalization? — 
A.  I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  other  examples  of  .roads  in  this  oonntr^  whose  capitaliza- 
tion is,  peibaps,  not  excessive,  from  the  point  of  view  of  earnings,  but  neverthe- 
less is  large  compared  with  the  cost  of  duplication?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  come  to  is  this:  Whether  any  power,  either  in  State  or 
Federal  hands,  for  prevention  of  excessive  issue  of  securities,  might  not  be  advis- 
able, both  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  investor? — A.  Much  more  desir- 
able than  legislation  Jooking  to  what  they  shall  charge  for  commercial  work — 
much  more  desirable  than  to  undertake  to  regulate  the  rates  that  shall  be  charged. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  would  favor  the  regulation  of  the  financial  details  of  the 
bnsineas,  leaving  the  railroads  free  to  perform  the  commercial  side  of  it  as  they 
please?— A.  Yes;  if  yon  are  bound  to  control  by  legislation,  control  by  capitaliza- 
tion; restrict  the  capitalization  to  actualities,  as  you  express  it,  but  do  not  hamper 
the  roads  in  their  commerical  operations.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  carry  a  part  of  their  product  at  a  very  low  price  in  order  to  make  tonnage, 
which  would  servo  to  reduce  the  cost  on  the  balance  of  their  business,  permit  them 
to  do  it;  do  not  hamper  them,  but  simply  undertake  to  control  yonr  corporations 
rather  through  their  financiHl  machinery. 

y.  A  proposition  has  been  suggested  to  this  commission  for  the  prevention  of, 
perhaps,  at  times,  fraudulent  overissue  of  capital  stock  through  supervision  of 
interstate  roads  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Would  yon  favor  an 
extension  of  powers  in  that  direction  rather  than  an  extension  of  their  power  to 
regulate  rates?— A.  I  should,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  You  believe  it  would  conduce  to  the  interests  both  of  the  railroads  and  the 
public?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  anything  further  in  this  line?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can.  This  is  a  new  country.  We  have  a  great  many  problems  to  work  out  here 
yet;  among  other  things  the  problem  of  government.  The  surplus  wealth  of  this 
country  is  largely  inve.sted  in  transportation  enterprises.  You  can  not  touch  that 
disastrously,  unfairly,  or  unfavorably  without  affecting  the  whole  country  at  large 
more  seriously  than  by  any  other  possible  means.  Probably  85  per  cent  of  our  sur- 
plus wealth  is  invested  in  railroads,  and  there  are  the  owners  of  the  securities 
and  the  army  of  the  employees  to  be  considered.  On  the  Erie  line  we  have  30,000 
employees.  That  is  a  larger  army  than  George  Washington  ever  commanded. 
Whenever  yon  touch  that  industry  b)r  legislation  unfavorably,  unfairly,  it  must 
ultimately  be  reflected  on  the  country  itself  and  on  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
it.  The  country  has  shown  its  ability  and  its  capacity  to  carry  freight  cheaper 
than  any  other  country.  Why  not  let  those  forces  that  have  demonstrated  that 
capacity  work  out  their  own  solution  instead  of  hampering  them  so  much  wiOx 
investigation,  legislation,  and  all  that  line  of  procedure? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  you  just  said  suggests  the  question  to  me:  How 
'do  freight  charges  at  the  present  compare  with  those  of  20  years  ago  or  with  those 
of  any  other  period  you  choose  to  speak  about?- — A.  Why,  they  are  not  in  sight 
at  all. 

Q.  Let  ns  have  something  on  that  line.  —A.  Our  rate  last  year  was  5.59  mills  per 
ton  mile,  average  rate.  The  rates  of  Erie  road  30  years  ago  were  probably  over  a 
cent  a  ton  per  mile — probably  a  cent  and  a  quarter — and  yet  our  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  so  large  that  a  difference  of  8  cents  a  ton  would  be  a  difference  of 
$1,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  a  reduction  corresponding  to  this  one  taken  place  in 
local  freight  rates?  Yon  have  spoken  of  the  reduction  of  average  freight  rates. — 
A.  Oh,  yes:  the  local  rates  have  been  reduced. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  in  proportion?— A.  (Interrupting.)  To  the  through 
rates?  1  do  not  think  they  have.  Everything  is  competitive.  If  a  rate  is  not  com- 
petitive by  reason  of  another  railroad,  it  is  competitive  by  reason  of  commercial 
conditions,  and  railroads  can  no  more  escape  commercial  conditions  than  can  the 
grocer  around  the  corner. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  March  16, 1901.  ' 

TESTIMOirY  OF  MIL  ABCHIBALD  A.  McLEOD, 

Former  President  of  the  Beading  Railroad. 

The  Commission  met  at  2.43  p.  m. ,  Mr.  Clarke,  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Archibald  A.  HcLeod  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  having  dnly  affirmed,  testified 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  yonr  name  and  address.— A.  Archibald  A. 
McLeod;  New  York,  149  Broadway. 

Q.  What  is  your  official  relation  or  what  has  it  been  to  railroads? — A.  I  have 
been  president  of  several  railroads— the  Reading,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  others,  and  I  at  one  time  leased  the  Jersey 
Central  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroads. 

Q.  Are  you  now  connected  with  any  railroad  company? — A.  Not  as  president. 

Q.  The  Commission  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  proceed  in  yoor  own  way  to 
give  such  information  as  you  may  have  concerning  the  transportation  problem 
and  its  relations,  as  you  understand  it,  to  other  industries. — A.  I  presume  you 
mean  with  reference  to  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  If  yon  choose  to  specialize  it  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you. — A.  I  have  not 
given  my  attention  so  much  to  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal.  To  a  con- 
fdderable  degree  my  experience  has  been  more  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of 
anthracite.    I  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  information  you  wish. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  be  informed  if  you  olease  as  to  the  relation  of  the  railroads 
to  the  coal  production  and  coal  transportation. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  the  distribution- the  marketing. 
,  The  Witness.  The  mining  and  the  distribution  are  conducted  by  the  coal  com- 
panies with  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  individuals  are  engaged  in  the  same 
business.  Each  one  of  these  transporting  companies  has  stocks  in  coal  mining 
companies,  and  these  companies  are  paying  freights  to  the  railroad  companies  for 
carrying  the  coal  for  those  mining  companies.  That  is  the  way  the  business  is 
done,  I  believe,  in  every  case.  The  accounts  are  kept  separately.  The  coal  com- 
panies are  charged  the  same  freight  rates  that  they  charge  individuals  where 
individuals  mine  and  transport  over  these  transportation  companies'  lines.  The 
books  are  kept  separately,  and  there  is  perfect  accounting,  just  as  though  the  coal 
company  was  owned  by  some  interest  other  than  the  transportation  company. 
That  is  the  method. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  stock  of  the  coal  companies  is  in  most  cases  owned,  or 
at  least  the  ma.iority  of  it,  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  believe  that  to  be  a 
fact.     I  know  it  is  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Beading? — A,  Ye--. 

Q.  Practically,  therefore,  the  railroad  companies  can  and  do  control  the  coal  com- 
panies?— A.  In  this  case  they  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  McLeod  it  he 
has  seen  this  p^per  of  topics  suggested  for  statements  on  the  anthracite  coal  indus- 
try, and  to  ask  him  if  he  could  not  take  that  paper  and  take  up  the  topics  and  dis- 
cuss them  in  his  own  way?— A.  I  vrill  see.  Take  the  railroad  rates  for  instance. 
The  railroad  rates  on  anthracite  coal  are  made  exactly  as  the  railroads  make  rates 
on  other  merchandise.  The  coal  freight  agents  get  together  and  make  rates  on 
coal  just  as  the  merchandise  freight  agents  get  together  and  make  rates  on  mer- 
chandise. It  is  the  same  method  exactly.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  recent 
years  that  I  know  anything  about.  I  think  that  has  been  the  rule  ever  since 
these  transportation  and  mining  companies  have  been  in  existence.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  is.  The  rates  to  New  England  are  just  like  other  rates.  Sometime.s  they 
make  water  rates  in  connection  with  rail  rates,  and  in  different  seasons  of  the 
year  they  are  higher.  It  depends  very  many  times  upon  the  scarcity  of  vessels. 
Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  bottoms  to  transport  coal  to  New  England 
from  the  terminal  points,  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  and  rates  go  up.  At  other 
seasons,  when  bottoms  are  plenty,  they  are  lower.  So  that  just  what  they  are  now, 
of  course  I  do  not  know.  They  vary  according  to  the  season,  supply  and  demand, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  proportion  goes  by  rail?— A.  Avery  small  propor- 
tion. I  willgive  yon  the  diatribution  of  anthracite  coal:  The  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  consume  about  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product; 
the  New  England  States  take  1 1  per  cent,  and  that  is  very  largely  taken  by  water. 
A  very  small  i)roportion  of  It  goes  by  rail. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  has  to  ko  by  rail  some  distance,  I  sappoae? — A.  It  has 
to  go  down  to  tide  water  at  PbUadelphis  or  New  York.  The  Reading  takes  most 
of  its  coal,  if  it  is  destined  to  New  England  points,  to  Philadelphia,  because  it  has 
large  shipping  docks  there,  and  it  goes  down  through  the  I^laware  River.  It 
has  shipping  docks  also  at  Port  Reading,  from  which  it  delivers  large  quantities  of 
coal  to  New  England  and  to  New  York  City.  The  other  companies  take  their 
coal  to  New  York  becanse,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  their 
lines  do  not  reach  Philadelphia.  Thenthe  West  takes  abont  1 2  per  cent  of  the 
prodnction,  and  the  South  about  4  per  cent,  and  Canada  takes  about  3  per  cent. 
Practically,  1,500,000  tons  go  to  Canada. 

Q.  Is  the  consumption  in  the  West  increasing? — A.  Very  rapidly. 

Q.  Faster  than  in  any  other  section? — A.  Yea.  The  consumption  in  the  West 
has  been  increasing  very  rapidly  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  tne  demand  from  the  West  for  a  particular  variety  of 
coal? — A.  Yes;  althongh  most  of  the  sizes  go  there.  The  stove  and  chestnut  sizes 
are  very  much  sought  after  in  the  West,  particularly  the  chestnut,  for  domestic 
purposes — cooking  and  heating. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  encouragement  of  consumption  in  the  Weet 
come  through  lower  freight  rates  on  the  lakes?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  lower  rates 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  West  is  growing  rapidly,  and  as  the  people 
accumulate  more  money  they  buy  this  luxury.  Seventy- two  per  cent  of  the  eunre 
production  of  anthracite  is  a  luxury  now.  There  is  very  little  of  it  used  for 
steam,  and  not  over  28  per  cent  of  it  is  sold  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal 
for  making  st^am.  The  other  73  per  cent  is  now  almost  wholly  used  for  domeetic 
purposes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  president  of  one  of  the  coal  roads  told  us  in  New 
York  that  33  per  cent  of  the-  anthracite  is  sold  in  competition  with  bituminons 
coal.— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  can  prove  what  I  say  by  statistics 
(examining  papers).  Here  is  the  average  of  all  sizes  produced  from  all  regions, 
and  of  this  71.73  per  cent  are  above  pea  and  the  lower  sizes.  Those  are  the  actual 
figures,  so  that  there  are  38.38  per  cent  that  comes  in  competition  with  bituminons 
coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  care  to  have  that  paper  of  yours  used  as  an 
exhibit  in  your  testimony? — A.  No.  I  simply  give  you  the  facts  in  round  figures; 
the  balance  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  not  been  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  pre- 
pared sizes  to  other  sizes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  recent  years,  and  for  what  reason?— A.  Well,  the  reason  is  that  they  have 
found  ways  by  which  they  could  use  these  smaller  sizes.  Years  ago  they  were 
thrown  away — thrown  into  the  dumps.  Recently  the  dumps  have  been  worked 
over  and  all  this  coal  has  been  taken  out  and  marketed.  In  1873  there  was  only 
5.93  per  cent  of  these  small  sizes;  in  1873, 6.60  per  cent;  in  1874,  there  was  6.45  per 
cent.  It  then  comes  on  down  until  we  come  to  1877  and  we  have  1 1  per  cent,  then 
in  1878  it  was  10  per  cent.  Then  when  we  come  to  1888  we  have  19  per  cent,  and 
in  1896  (that  is  my  latest  statistics)  we  have  28.38  per  cent,  showing  how  the  use 
of  the  smaller  sizes  in  proportion  to  the  other  sizes  has  grown. 

Q.  Might  not  that  proportion  have  increased  to  ;i?)  per  cent,  as  stated  in  New 
York,  by  the  present  time?— A.  That  may  be  true.  I  am  reminded  by  your  ques- 
tion that  my  statistics  are  incomplete  and  cover  onlv  the  years  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 1896.  That  is  as  late  as  I  am  familiar  with  the  subject.  I  will  make  the 
correction.  It  may  be  35  per  cent  now;  I  could  not  say  that  it  is  not;  but  my 
percentages  of  71.72  and  38.28  are  absolutely  correct  up  to  the  date  given.  It  will 
probably  go  on  in  about  that  ratio  until  the  maximum  is  reached. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  exportation  to  Can- 
ada?— A.  Yes;  that  is  increasing  all  the  time,  but  slowlv.  The  greatest  increase 
in  comparison  to  the  tonnage  taken  is  in  the  West  and  tEat,  as  1  say,  results  from 
the  good  times  in  the  West.  The  people  of  that  section  of  the  country  have  had 
good  crops  for  a  good  many  years,  and  as  the  farmers  become  more  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  luxuries,  they  take  more  anthracite  coal.  That  is  found  to 
be  the  case  all  over  the  country. 

Relation  of  independent  operators  to  the  railroad:  I  presume  you  have  had  all 
that  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  before  you.  I  myself  changed  their  rela- 
tions to  the  transportation  companies  in  1893,  and  the  arrangement  I  made  with 
them  is  prnctically  in  existence  now.  At  that  time  I  made  contracts  with  almost 
all  the  individual  operators  in  the  anthracite  region,  which  were  designed  to 
make  a  fair  division  between  the  miner  and  the  transporter,  and  they  were  so  fair 
that  they  are  in  existence  now. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Eiplky.)  What  was  the  proportion?— A.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tide- 
water price. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  yon  make  any  provision  as  to  marketing  the  entire 
output  of  their  mines? — A.  No;  in  fact  that  was  not  necessary.  What  they  wanted 
from  me,  and  what  was  agreed  to,  was  a  fair  division  between  producer  and  trans- 
porter, and  it  is  in  existence  to-day,  except  that  now  they  are  agitating  the  ques- 
tion whether*  they  shall  get  6.5  per  cent.    That  is  the  only  change. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  The  independent  coal  producers  do  not  pay  freight  to  the 
railroad  company,  but  receive  from  the  railroad  company  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  received  for  the  product  at  tide  water;  is  that  it? — A.  You  may  put  it  in 
that  way  and  then  yon  may  pot  it  in  another  way.  For  instance,  the  coal  is  taken 
under  that  agreement  to  divide  according  to  those  percentages.  The  coal  is  sold 
by  the  coal  company,  not  by  the  transportation  company,  becanse  they  do  not'  do 
that  kind  of  business.  The  coal  company  takes  their  coal,  disposes  of  it  at  tide 
water,  and  then  they  get  60  per  cent  of  the  average  price  at  tide  water  for  their 
share  and  the  40  per  cent  goes  to  the  coal  company  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
transportation  to  the  railroad  company  transporting  the  coal  to  market. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  coal  company,  allied  with  the  railroad  company  and  owned 
by  the  railroad  company,  takes  the  coal  of  the  independent  operator  and  allows 
him  a  percentage? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley. )  Have  yon  seen  any  of  these  recent  contracts,  or  do  you 
know  anything  further  respecting  them? — A.  I  know  only  what  some  of  the 
individual  operators  have  told  me.  They  are  all  my  friends.  They  have  said  to 
me  that  there  is  practically  no  diflference  except  a  proposed  increase  of  5  per  cent. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  new  contract  has  been  closed;  they  are  agitating 
the  subject  now  as  to  whether  they  can  secure  the  increase.  Outside  of  that  I 
think  the  contracts  are  to  be  practically  of  the  same  nature. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  these  new  contracts  pro- 
jected and  those  which  were  in  effect,  namely,  that  the  new  ones  are  for  the  entire 
life  of  the  mine — to  last  until  all  the  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  ground? — A.  1  believe 
that  is  tme.    I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q-.  But  the  contracts  initiated  under  your  management  were  not  of  that  per- 
petnal  nature? — A.  No.  Mine  were  made  for  7  or  8  years,  and  they  were  continued 
after  that  because  they  were  considered  to  be  satisfactory  by  both  parties. 

Q.  What  can  you  state  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  independent  oper- 
ators along  the  different  lines  of  railroad? — A.  The  total  shipment  in  1900  were 
47,000,000  tons,  of  which  individual  operators  mined,  in  round  number,  16,000,000 
tons,  or  about  33^  per  cent. 

Q.  But  do  not  some  of  the  railroads  procure  their  tonnage  to  a  greater  degree 
from  independent  operators  than  others? — A.  Yes;  the  tonnage  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  is  very  largely  from  individual  operators,  more  than  any  other.  The  ReSi- 
ing  mines  nearly  all  its  own  coal. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  independent  operators  on  the  line  of  the  Reading?— A. 
Very  few.  The  Lehigh  Valley  mines  only— or  it  did  last  year— 3,922,000  tons  out 
of  7,675,000  tons. 

Q.  Approximately  two-thirds  is  from  independent  operators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Reading,  or  will  you  make  a  statement  from 
the  table  you  have  respecting  the  proportion  of  the  different  railroads? — A.  The 
Reading,  out  of  9,684,000  tons,  mined  7,60.">.000  tons. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  independent  operators  on  some  of  the  roads  that 
have  recently  entered  the  territory,  such  as  the  New  York,  Oi^rio  and  Western? 
Is  it  small?— A.  Yes.  They  mine  1,086,000  tons  and  the  individual  operators  mined 
906,000  tons. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  proportions  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey? — A. 
They  mined  4,13-3,000  tons  and  the  individual  operators  mined  1,670,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  an  allotment 
made  to  that  railroad  in  any  way,  and  whether  this  amount  is  under  or  exceeds 
the  allotment?— A.  No;  the  allotment  question  has  been  eliminated  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes.  You  probably  know  what  the  percentages  are  to  each  of  those 
interests. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Yes;  we  have  those  data. 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  any  of  the 
individnal  operators.  I  think  they  are  all  pretty  well  satisfied.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  discontent  that  exists  to-day  on  the  part  of  individual  operators  anywhere. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  this  allotment  is  arranged?— A.  That  is  ancient  history. 
These  percentages  have  been  in  existence  from,  I  guess,  about  the  time  I  was  born. 
They  have  not  been  changed  except  as  one  intere.st  would  get  a  little  more  tonnage 
than  another  by  some  change  in  ownership  of  roads  or  something  of  that  kind.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  been  changed  in  a  good  many  years.  I  know  when  I  first 
entered  the  anthracite  business  about  17  years  ago  the  percentages  were  in  exist- 
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ence,  and  there  has  been  no  change  since  that  time  except  that  I  increased  the 
Reading's  percentage  by  basiness  methods. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  time  when  the  Reading's  percentage  was  nearly  one-third? — 
A.  It  was  nearly  one-third  about  1870. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  at  the  present  time? — A.  Twenty-one  per  cent. 

Q.  To  what  degree  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion?— A.  Let  me  tell 
yon  how  that  occurred,  it  was  nnder  Mr.  Gowan'a  management  of  the  Reading, 
and  because  he  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  consamption  in  the  market. 
His  percentage  went  down  becanse  he  failed  to  mine  and  market  his  percentage 
of  the  increase  in  the  consumption;  therefore,  hia  competitors'  percentages  went 
up. '  Inotherword8,whenheacquiredantheBeooallands,hewa8miniugandtrans- 
porting  about  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  that  was  about  Satj^  per  cent 
of  the  entire  output  at  that  time.  When  I  went  into  the  Reading  15  years  later, 
the  tonnage  of  the  Reading  did  not  amotmt  to  over  6,500,000  tons,  while  in  the 
meantime  the  entire  tonnage  had  more  than  doubled.  It  was  taken  away  from 
him  because  he  simply  did  not  hold  on  to  his  proportion.  That  is  the  reason  the 
Beading's  percentage  was  reduced. 

Q.  Well,  could  not  the  Beading  very  easily  snpply  one-third  of  the  consump- 
tion at  the  present  time  with  the  coal  properties  it  owns?— A.  No;  it  would  take 
it  some  years  to  develop  the  collieries  up  to  that  capacity.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  certain  months  in  the  year  that  it  is  impossible  to  dispose  of 
anthracite  coal  except  to  dealerc  who  have  storage  places  to  deposit  it.  Tne  con- 
sumer waits — the  average  consumer  waits— until  the  cold  months  of  the  year  to 
order  his  coal,  and  except  for  these  dealers  who  provide  storage  places  to  take 
the  coal  from  the  mining  companies  dnring  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July, 
and  Angust,  when  the  demand  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December 
comes  on  there  would  not  be  enough  coal  to  go  around,  and  people  could  not  eet 
it;  consequently  the  companies,  in  order  to  have  coal  at  certain  distribuuon 
points  in  the  country,  have  to  mine  it  during  the  summer  months  and  sell  at  con- 
cessions to  get  those  dealers  to  take  and  store  it  and  hold  it  until  the  consumers 
come  into  the  market  for  it.  The  proportion  of  consumers  who  will  buy  their 
coal  in  the  warm  months  when  they  do  not  need  it,  and  pnt  it  away  in  advance, 
is  very  small.  That  has  got  to  be  dono  through  dealers  who  have  places  to  store 
coal  and  await  the  pleasure  of  the  consumers. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  fight  the  other  coalers  to  increase  the  Reading  percentage? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  not  yon  have  to  reduce  the  percentages  of  any  of  those  roads? — A.  Well, 
I  would  be  taking  a  little  more  than  my  proportion  of  the  increase. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  there  not  been  a  feeling  for  a  g^eat  many  years  on 
the  part  of  the  Reading  management  that  it  was  not  getting  its  due  proportion 
of  coal  outpnt? — A.  There  may  have  been,  but  it  was  the  management's  own  fanlt. 
They  simply  stood  still,  and  the  other  companies,  with  their  mcreased  facilities, 
were  ready  to  take  the  coal  that  was  offering  all  the  time,  ^nd  supplied  the 
increased  demand.  There  are  many  interested  in  Reading  throughout  the  country 
who  do  not  know  how  the  Beading's  percentage  was  reduced.  They  say  it  was 
reduced,  bnt  it  was  not;  its  tonnage  stood  about  stationary,  and  its  percentage, 
therefore,  fell  o9.  When  the  entire  tonnage  was  18,000,000  tons  per  annum,  about 
1870,  Beading  had  33^  per  cent  of  it;  when  it  increased  to  36,000,000  tons,  and 
Beading  failed  to  get  its  proportion  of  the  increase,  its  percentage  was  reduced, 
althon»i  Beading  bad  the  same  tonnage  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  of  anv  claim  that  the  Beading  has  not  its 
proper  percentage  at  the  present  time?— A.  There  is  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Or  a  claim  of  that  kmd  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  other  coal  roads?— A.  I  do 
not  know  of  any.    Of  coarse,  yon  nnderstand,  I  am  not  in  their  counsel  now. 

Cj.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  Is  tiiere  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  provide  greater  storage  facilities  for  dull  seasons  of  the  year?  Are 
they  not  building  lar^e  storage  bins?— A.  Tes;  I  built  two  for  the  Reading  near 
the  mines  where,  during  the  dall  months  of  spring  and  summer,  I  could  mine 
and  store  300,000  tons  of  coal,  and  which  conld  be  shipped  in  October  when  the 
people  wanted  it. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  customary  to  store  only  on  wheel? — A.  No;  they 
had  storage  places  at  different  points  throughont  the  country.  For  instance,  at 
Perth  Amboy  the  Lehigh  Valley  had  large  places  where  they  conld  store  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal.  'The  Reading  had  another  large  depot  at 
Port  Richmond,  where  they  conld  store  a  large  amount  of  coal.  Then  they  had 
pockets  along  the  New  England  coast,  where  they  could  take  the  coal  in  vessels 
and  store  it  in  the  pockets  until  the  demand  came  from  the  people. 

Q,  Do  those  increased  storage  facilities  tend  to  steady  the  price  between  seasons 
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of  the  year?— A.  Well,  no;  it  does  not  do  tbat  so  mnch  as  it  helps  the  companies 
tokeep  their  collieries  rnimingand  keep  their  men  on  hand  to  get  coal  to  the  point 
of  distribation  so  it  will  be  there  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  made. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  collieries  to  mine  or  the  roads  to  trans- 
port, enough  coal  to  meet  the  demands  of  September,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  so  on.  That  is  the  object  in  doing  that.  Otherwise  yon  see  the  collieries 
oon!d  not  be  kept  running  during  those  8  months,  and  when  the  demand  came,  if 
it  came  all  at  once,  the  possible  supply  would  not  meet  it. 

Q.  Is  thL^re  any  restriction  upon  the  output,  so  far  as  you  know,  of  any  indi- 
vidnal  operators  placed  by  the  railroads? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  think  that  is 
a  great  bugaboo.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  restriction  pnt  upon  the  mining  and 
transportation  of  coal  when  they  can  get  rid  of  it.  Ton  could  not  give  it  away, 
sometimes.  For  instance,  the  market,  we  will  say,  will  take  50,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
You  could  scarcely  give  away  3,000,000  more  tons— the  people  would  not  want  it. 
It  ia  just  like  any  other  commodity. 

Q.  If  anthracite  coal  were  $2  or  $1.50  cheaper  a  ton  than  at  the  present  time, 
would  not  that  decrease  in  price  increase  the  demand  for  it? — A.  You  would  not 
have  the  coal;  you  would  bankrupt  everybody  in  the  business-,  there  would  be 
nobody  mining  it. 

Q.  But  the  increased  supply  could  be  utilized,  could  it  not? — A.  How  are  you 
going  to  use  it  when  there  is  nobody  going  to  mine  coal  urless  he  make.s  money 
out  of  it?  If  the  coal  was  selling  at  that  price  nobody  would  be  mining  anthra- 
cite coal,  because  it  costs  $1.90  a  ton  to  put  anthracite  coal  in  the  cars,  without 
adding  anything  for  transportation. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  statement  respecting  the  cost  and  the  elements  of  cost  at  the 
mine  month? — A.  1  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Before  you  go  further  with  that:  You  say  it  costs  $1.90 
to  put  anthracite  in  the  car  at  the  month  of  the  mine.  What  is  the  transportation 
cost  to  tide  water  for  a  ton  of  this  same  coal  that  costs  a  dollar  and  ninety?— A. 
That  is  varied.    I  do  not  know  just  what  they  are  charging  now. 

Q.  GHve  an  instance. — A.  I  suppose  the  average  freight  rate  to-day  is  about 
$1.50-  a  ton.  I  know  positively  that  on  the  coal  coming  from  one  colliery  the  aver- 
age freight  rate  on  it  was  only  $1.36, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  To  tide  water?— A.  Yes;  that  is  about  7  mills  per  ton 
per  mile. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  rate  through  to  Boston  on  that  basis,  approximately? — A. 
That  can  be  ascertained  by  a  mathematical  calculation.  I  would  have  to  figure 
that  out.    You  can  do  that  by  taking  the  number  of  miles. 

Cj.  Is  it  on  a  mileage  basis? — A.  No;  but  yon  take  the  mileage  as  a  basis  and  you 
can  tell  just  what  it  would  cost.    Now.  what  do  you  want;  the  cost  of  coal? 

Mr.  Farquhar.  The  idea  was  this:  You  made  the  statement  that  the  cost  of 
putting  a  ton  of  coal  on  the  car  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  was  $1.90,  and  $1.3f)  in  a 
special  case  on  freight,  making  $3.26.  What  is  the  selling  price  at  tide  water  of 
ttkat  coal? 

The  Witness.  The  average  price  at  tide  water  for  coal  for  the  last  30  years  has 
been  $3.48  per  ton;  the  highest  has  been  $3.93  and  the  lowest  $2.48. 

(4-  That  would  make  a  working  margin  of  22  cents  up  to  50  cents:  32  cents  up 
to  HO  cents  for  handling?— A.  Yes;  but  there  is  nothing  included  there  for  the  cost 
of  coal  in  the  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  include  in  that  calculation,  also,  the  interest 
charge  upon  the  investment— that  is,  the  investment  in  reserve  coal  lands? — A.  I 
include  in  the  $1.90  a  ton  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  coal  lands,  that  is  aJl; 
nothing  for  the  coal  but  the  interest  on  the  value  of  tho.se  lands. 

Q.  Is  that  interest  charge  heavy  on  some  railroads? — A.  Somebody  has  got  to 
own  the  land. 

Q.  I  do  not  object,.you  understand;  I  am  simply  trying  to  bring  out  the  point 
that  there  is  a  large  investment  on  many  acres.— A.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  aver- 
age. I  do  not  take  any  one  company  in  figuring  on  the  average,  so  that  does  not 
ma^<e  any  difference.  We  all  know  that  the  Reading  has  a  large  quantity  of  land 
that  she  has  no  use  for  now,  but  that  does  not  make  any  difference  in  this  state- 
ment, because  I  take  the  average  of  the  whole  region. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  your  opinion  as  to  how  much  reserve  coal  land  the  Reading 
has? — A.  The  Reading  has  150  years  of  coal  supply. 

Q.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  reserve  of  the  other  companies? — A.  None 
of  them,  of  course,  compares  with  the  Reading.  There  are  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  that  are  almost  exhausted.  I  would  not  like  to  make  that  statement  here, 
because  it  might  interfere  with  the  values  of  some  of  those  properties  if  taken 
aeriously ,  but  we  all  know  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  those  properties  that  are 
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nearly  exhanated.  That  is,  in  10  years  10  per  cent,  and  in  40  years  75  per  cent  of 
the  colleries  in  the  Wyoming  region  will  be  exhansted. 

Q.  At  the  present  rate  of  outpnt? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  lose  sight  of  this  question  as  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  matter. — A. 
The  average  cost  per  ton  on  cars,  including  all  charges  for  improvements,  deprecia- 
tion, land  exhaustion,  taxes,  and  insurance,  I  figure  at  $1.59.  Then  the  average 
cost  for  a  ton  of  coal  on  cars,  including  the  interest  on  the  value  of  coal  lan£, 
brings  it  up  to  $1.90.  That  is  the  average  on  coals;  some  cost  a  great  deal  more, 
some  cost  less. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  a  printed  report?— A.  No;  this  is  a  private 
report. 

Q.  No  public  document?— A.  No. 

Q.  Of  any  railroad? — A.  No.  That  [pointing  to  a  book  beside  him]  is  a  public 
document,  with  State  information;  it  contains  all  the  mining  laws;  that  yon  could 
get  it  you  wish  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  cost  of  carrying  these  reserved  lands  is  at  present 
borne  by  the  price  of  coal  and  the  consumer,  is  it  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  pays  the  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road? — 
A.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  has  a  general  business  as  -well  as  a 
coal  business.  The  coal  business  would  not  maintain  the  Reading  road,  nor  would 
its  other  business  maintain  it.  It  must  have  all  the  business  it  can  handle,  and 
yet  it  has  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  capital  that  is  not  earning  anything 
now.  There  are.  alto);ether  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  capital  of 
the  so-called  anthracite  roads  that  is  not  earning  a  cent  of  interest  or  dividends. 

Q.  Does  that  all  represent  actual  investment'— A.  It  represents  actual  invest- 
ment or  interest  on  actual  investment.  Some  of  these  stocks  have  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  by  adding  the  interest  that  was  unpaid,  the  unpaid  coupons, 
and  so  on,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Reading  there  are  one  hundred  and  twelve  mil- 
lions that  don't  receive  any  interest,  and  twenty-eight  millions  more  that  has  just 
beg^un  to  receive  interest.  The  Lehigh  Valley  has  $40,441,000  on  which  no  divi- 
dends are  paid.  The  Erie  has  $172,000,000  on  which  no  dividends  are  paid.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  $)8, 113,000,  making  a  total  of  $382,.5f54,000 
that  don't  earn  a  cent. 

Q.  Are  not  many  of  those  securities  represented  by  bonds  issued  20  or  30  years 
ago  for  the  purchase  of  these  coal  lands? — A.  1  can't  speak  so  much  for  others. 
In  the  case  of  the  Reading — referring  to  the  period  of  1870  to  1876 — the  Reading 
invested  in  actual  cash  about  seventy-five  millions  in  coal  lands. 

Q.  What  has  paid  the  interest  on  that  seventy-five  millions  since  that  time? — 
A.  Their  net  earnings  went  as  far  as  they  could,  and  when  they  did  not  have  any 
earnings  the  interest  went  unpaid. 

Q.  Has  noC  the  fact  that  it  has  been  struggling  along  under  this  heavy  debt  been 
one  reason  for  the  financial  di£Qculty  of  that  railroad  during  the  period— we  will 
say— from  187r>  to  1890?— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Could  it  not  have  put  coal  profitably  upon  the  market  at  a  cheaper  price  if 
it  had  not  been  burdened  with  the  interest  charge  for  this  heavy  debt? — A.  It 
has  been  putting  coal  on  the  market  as  cheap  as  it  did  before  it  bad  any  debt,  and 
for  less  naoney. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Could  it  not  put  coal  on  the  market  cheaper  still,  but 
for  that  debt? — A.  No;  because  it  has  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  that  don't 
pay  any  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Put  it  this  way.  Suppose  the  Reading  had  not  secured 
a  monopoly  of  all  those  lands  and  held  them  undeveloped,  is  it  not  probable  that 
other  interests  would  have  taken  hold  of  them  and  developed  them,  and  have 
brought  about  a  competition  that  would  very  materially  decrease  the  price  of 
coal? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  have  not  been  making  money  in  mining 
coal:  nobody  has  wade  much  money  on  coal  except  a  few  individuals  who  might 
happen  to  have  a  colliery  located  very  favorably,  having  a  good  vein  of  the  right 
size  in  which  to  mine,  without  any  slate  or  other  substances  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  cheap  mining  of  the  coal.  A  few  of  those  could  make  money,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  people  on  an  average  are  getting  cheaper  coal  to-day  than 
though  this  coal  had  been  mined  by  individuals,  just  for  the  reason  that  I  stated 
a  little  while  ag:o,  that  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  capital  and  a  large,  thorou|;h 
organization  to  mine  this  coal  from  poor  veins,  as  well  as  the  best  ones,  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  places  where  it  is  needed  by  the  public  at  an  average  cost  which 
places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people.  If  it  were  not  for  the  large  aggprega- 
tion  of  capital  and  thorough  organi7,ation  the  people  would  not  be  able  to  get  itat 
a  reasonable  price.    It  is  not  like  bituminous  coal.    Bituminous  coal  is  taken  the 
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year  round.  Anthracite  now  is  a  luxury.  We  know  that  it  is,  because  they  have  no 
anthracite  coal  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they  get  along  without  it.  If  this  coal 
should  advance  above  a  certain  price  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all;  people  would  not 
take  it,  because,  as  I  said  before,  about  72  per  cent  of  it  is  a  luxury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Could. not  a  larger  percentage  of  it  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  by  reducing  it  to  steam  sizes? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  the  cities,  where,  for  instance,  they  have  ordinances  against  smoke 
nuisances. — A.  No;  take  the  city  of  New  York,  for  instance.  There  is  a  city  that 
has  in  existence  those  ordinances.  It  can  get  all  the  p|ea,  buckwheat,  and  rice 
coal  it  needs.  Still  the  New  York  people  will  use  bituminous  coal.  Bituminous 
will  make  more  steam  than  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  Even  of  the  smallest  sizes?— A.  Yes.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  anthra- 
cite business  that  a  good  many  people  do  not  understand.  Ajs  we  have  shown 
here,  it  coats  double  to  produce  this  coal  that  it  does  to  produce  bituminous  coal, 
and  when  you  sell  38  per  cent  of  it  at  a  loss  of  $1  a  ton  you  have  to  add  such  loss 
to  the  price  of  the  other  sizes  in  order  to  get  cost  for  the  whole  product,  and  before 
you  can  make  any  money  on  the  72  per  cent  the  loss  on  the  28  per  cent  must  be 
added  to  it.  They  must  sell  the  28  per  cent  in  competition  with  oituminous  coal, 
as  I  say.  On  that  28  per  cent  they  lose  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  if  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  small  sizes  were  produced  the  coat  of  the  domestic  sizes  would 
be  greater  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  coal-mine  operatives? — A,  I  figure  them  the 
year  round.  They  do  not  work  every  day  in  the  year,  as  you  probably  know,  and 
I  estimate  they  earn  about  $40  a  month  to  the  man.  The  average  number  of  boys 
employed  is  probably  12  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  employees,  and  they  get 
abont  half  that  wages.  Just  to  show  you  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  I  cite  the  fact  that  it  requires  145,000  men  to  pro- 
duce 47,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  91,000  men  to  produce  73,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That  statement  at  once  shows 
yon  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  two  coals.  These  statistics 
are  public  property,  gathered  by  the  State,  aha  there  can  not  be  any  question 
about  their  accuracy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  foreign  trade  in  the  anthracite  business? — 
There  is  practically  no  foreign  trade  except  with  Canada.  It  is  not  possible.  I 
bad  that  subject  thoroughly  investigated  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  create 
an  export  trade  to  Europe  for  anthracite  coal,  and  I  found  it  absolutely  impossible. 
The  cost  price  of  anthracite  coal  with  freight  added  would  be  prohibitory.  There 
is  no  back  lading  for  coal-carrying  vessels,  and  this  is  something  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  considering  the  question  of  exporting  coal.  The  only 
export  coal  that  we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of  has  been  to  Canada,  and,  of  course, 
the  trade  there  is  natural,  because  Canada  has  no  anthracite  coal.  They  can't  get 
it  anywhere  else,  and  we  can  deliver  it  to  them  at  reasonable  prices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Company  could  have  pro- 
duced more  coal  than  it  does  with  its  facilities  if  operated  to  its  full  capacity  the 
year  around,  could  it  not? — A.  Certainly;  if  it  could  dispose  of  it. 

Q.  Did  the  existence  of  such  a  surplus  have  anything  to  do  with  the  entrance 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  into  the  New  England  territory  in  1893? — A.  No; 
my  object  in  that  move  wm  to  increase  the  Reading's  tonnage  without  getting  into 
such  arow  with  my  neighbors  that  the  whole  structure  would  go  to  pieces.  There 
has  been  a  well-recognized  rule  among  those  companies  for  years  that  where  the 
transporting  company  owns  the  rails  the  tonnage  distributed  on  those  rails  should 
be'considered  as  belonging  to  that  line;  therefore,  they  would  not  precipitate  a  war 
that  would  be  ruinous.  My  object  in  going  into  New  England  was  to  get.  in  that 
way,  and  under  a  well-recognized  rule  of  the  distribution  of  tonnage,  an  advantage 
that  I  could  not  get  in  any  other  way.  The  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York 
and  New  England  handle  about  :!,500,000  tons  on  their  rails.  That  is  the  tonnage 
I  intended  to  get  for  the  Reading  Railroad  without  a  fight.  If  I  could  have  carried 
out  my  plans  I  should  have  secured  that  large  tonnage  to  the  Reading,  and  the 
other  lines  would  have  had  to  give  it  up.  It  was  a  legitimate  vantage  I  was 
securing  for  the  Reading  road, 

Q.  which  would  have  increased  the  tonnage  very  considerably? — A.  Veiy 
largely;  and  would  have  enabled  the  Reading  management  to  pay  dividends  onaU 
its  securities. 

Q.  Without  increasing  the  price  of  coal  in  Ne<v  England?— A.  Yes;  without 
increasing  the  price.  And  another  thing  I  intended  to  do  was  to  eliminate  very 
largely  the  middlemen.  The  amount  of  money  between  what  the  companies  get 
for  this  coal  and  what  it  costs  to  the  consumer  when  it  is  put  into  his  cellar  is 
simply  outrageous.  It  is  there  that  the  greatest  reform  could  be  made  in  this 
bnaineBS,  and  that  is  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  done 
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Bome  day.  I  intended  to  erect  large  pocket  depots  in  certain  places  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  other  cities  -where  a  man  with  a  cart  conid  go  and  get  coal  for  the 
people;  there  wonld  be  nothing  between  the  producer  and  the  consnmer  bat  the 
man,  the  horse,  and  cart,  becanse  the  coal  wonld  be  shot  right  into  a  cart  Instead 
of  putting  it  into  yards  and  reloading  it  at  unnecessary  eziwnse,  I  would  have 
simply  a  cart  and  horse  between  the  producer  and  consnmer,  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  saved  wonld  be  enormous.  For  instance,  it  costs  me  to  pat 
coal  into  my  cellar  in  New  York  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton  more  than  I  know  tnat 
the  man  who  delivers  it  to  me  pays  to  the  coal  company  for  it.  Now,  that  extra 
expense  is  simply  absurd,  and  there  is  where  the  greatest  reform  could  be  made. 
It  18  so  all  over  the  country.  You  may  go  into  any  small  town  anywhere  in  the 
country  and  yoa  will  find  twice  as  many  dealers  there  as  necessary  to  snpp!y  the 
residents  with  coal.  In  Philadelphia,  along  Ninth  street,  you  will  find  coal  dealers 
almost  on  every  lot,  where  one  good  large  supply  station  would  do  that  basineas 

i'ast  as  well  as  all  those  dealers  and  eliminate  an  expense  of  at  least  a  dollar  a  ton. 
f  a  man  has  a  yard,  we  all  know  very  well  there  must  be  three,  four,  live,  or  ten 
thousand  dollars'  expense  connected  with  that  yard  in  some  way  or  other,  whidl 
ooald  just  as  well  be  saved  provided  large  stations,  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  were 
established  the  coal  pat  in  pockets,  and  screened  as  it  went  oat  in  a  cart  Then 
Instead  of  $1.50  a  ton,  it  would  cost  about  30,  40,  or  50  cents  at  the  most  for 
delivery  to  the  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  could  not  the  railroad  companies  and  coal  companies 
bring  about  that  reorganization  of  business? — A .  That  was  my  intention.  I  think 
it  conld  be  done. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  la  there  an  opposition  among  these  coal  dealers  main- 
tained, 80  that  they  are  kept  in  business— in  finding  customers  and  distribators: 
is  there  opposition?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  sufficient  opposition  to  keep  that  business  up  among  local  coal  deal- 
ers^— A.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  in  some  places  they  htive  retailers'  associations,  bat 
I  find  in  buying  my  coal  in  New  York  there  is  considerable  opposition  and  com- 
petition between  them.  I  'have  'taken  particular  pains,  as  yon  may  naturally 
understand,  to  see  whether  one  would  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  other,  and 
when  my  coal  was  put  in  this  last  summer  I  telephoned  to  a  coal  man  and  got  a 
certain  price,  and  telephoned  to  another  man  to  quote  prices,  and  the  latter  sold  it 
to  me  at  35  cents  less  per  ton. 

Q.  Does  that  shading  come  out  of  the  retail  dealer  and  sales  agent? — A.  I  think 
it  came  out  of  me.  I  do  not  think  I  got  f nil  weight.  [Laughter.  ]  In  fact,  I  had 
that  thing  investigated  myself  in  various  places,  and  I  cau^t  I  do  not  remember 
how  many  sending  around  short  weights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  the  citizens  of  Washington  pay  $6.50  and  $6.75  a  ton 
for  coal,  how  much  would  there  be  saved  if  this  arrangement  of  yoars  yon  speak 
about  were  put  into  effect — jnst  the  man  and  cart  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer?— A.  I  think  75  cents  a  ton  conld  be  saved. 

Q.  That  is  the  profit  there  is  in  it  to  the  retailer?— A.  Yes.  There  is  no  qaeetion 
that  that  saving  could  be  accomplished.  A  couple  of  large  pocket  staUons  in  this 
town  would  supply  the  whole  city.  One  on  each  road  would  supply  the  city 
conveniently. 

Q.  Seventy-five  cents  a  ton  would  be  very  little,  considering  the  investment  a 
man  had  in  his  business,  would  it  not?— A.  That  depends,  it  depends  on  how 
much  he  conld  do.  The  trouble  is  so  many  go  into  the  business  that  they  mnst 
have  a  large  percentage  in  order  to  live,  and  there  is  where  I  think  the  business  is 
conducted  on  wrong  principles.  I  think  the  people  who  control  the  coal  ought  to 
control  the  distributifjn  of  it  in  the  cities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  entire  cost  of  present  distribution,  then,  to  con- 
sumers, yon  would  say,  is  .lust  an  extra  cost  put  on  to  consumera— what  it  costs 
to  run  every  yard  and  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men  in  the  yard,  and  delivery  teams, 
that  is  placed  on  the  consumer's  coal?— A.  Yes;  of  course  it  is.  You  can  see 
that  these  companies  are  selling  their  coal  at  low  prices  in  New  York  by  those 
figures  I  give  yon,  which  are  absolutely  correct  I  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
them.  I  will  tell  you  why:  Those  figures  are  the  result  of  certain  contracts  under 
which  settlements  were  made  where  the  money  passed  from  one  man  to  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting  at  a  true  result  than  that,  because  each  man 
is  bound  to  see  that  he  gets  what  is  due  him.  There  can  be  no  question  aboat 
those  figures. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  this  plan  of  yours  be  more  feasible  if  the  railroads 
more  fully  harmonized  their  interests  by  consolidation  than  at  the  present  time?— 
A.  They  can't  carry  it  into  effect  in  any  other  way  than  by  harmonizing  their 
interests.  My  idea  was  to  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  corporations  I 
represented,  by  bringing  every  interest,  so  far  as  {laesible,  into  one  harmonioos 
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organization,  thereby  saving  a  large  amount  of  money  that  is  now  thro'wn  away 
in  the  manner  I  have  jnst  describM  to  yon. 

Q.  But  an  essential  feature  in  that  plan  meant  the  consolidation  of  the  rail- 
roads.— A.  Not  neceeearily.  What  I  was  striving  to  do  was  to  control  the  sales 
of  coal;  then  to  establish  reasonable  and  uniform  prices  based  npon  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  transportation  according  to  mileage  to  points  of  distribution:  to  do 
away  with  near-by  high  prices  and  far-away  low  prices,  and  the  excessive  and 
unwarranted  commissions  and  profits  to  middlemen,  which  for  many  years  have 
worked  a  great  injustice  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.  )  In  that  connection,  what  would  prevent  the  railroad 
company  owning  the  transportation  facilities  and  owning  the  coal  mines,  if  they 
desired  to  utilize  their  facilities  for  the  best  profit,  putting  the  price  of  coal  to  a 
point  where  it  would  cost  the  consumer  a  great  deal  more,  and  where  the  only 
beneficiary  would  be  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal-mining  company?  What 
would  be  the  protection  against  that? — A.  The  xMople  would  not  take  the  coal;  they 
oould  not  sell  it. 

Q.  They  would  be  compelled  to  take  it? — A.  No;  the  -people  are  not  comi)elled 
to  nave  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  only  of  anthracite  coal?— A.  That  is  all.  You  can't  sell 
anthracite  coal  above  a  reasonable  price.  The  moment  yon  get  to  such  a  price 
you  have  got  to  stop.    The  price  will  take  care  of  itself,  jnst  as  sure  as  you  live. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  An  independent  coal  operator  in  New  York  testified 
before  our  subcommission  that  the  price  of  coal  at  the  present  time  is  very  near 
the  upper  limit  for  maximum  sales.  Have  you  any  opinion  respecting  that  state- 
men  ty— A.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  You  can  get  more  for  anthracite  coal,  and 
ought  to  get  more  for  it  to-day. 

Q.  .More  than  the  present  price  at  tide  water? — A.  Yes:  anthracite  coal  ought  to 
be  sold  so  that  everybody  could  make  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  it  at  an  average  of 
$4  a  ton. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Faequhar.)  Pour  dollars?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  price  this  year  at  tide  water? — ^A.  That  I  can 
not  give  you  now,  because  it  is  too  soon  to  get  average  figures.  For  the  year  1899 
it  was  $3.83. 

Q.  That  was  the  average  price  for  a  long  term  of  years?— A.  No;  it  was  the 
average  price  for  1899.  I  took  the  average  for  20  years  just  to  show  yon  how 
evenly  the  price  has  been  running. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Didn't  you  say  the  retail  price  is  as  high  as  could  be 
maintained  and  permit  the  doing  of  business  on  a  large  scale? 

Mr.  Ripley.  The  highest  price  consistent  with  maximum  demand? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  but  if  you  eliminate  the  middlemen  you  do  not  increase  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  consumer,  but  you  make  u  good  deal  more  money. 

Q.  If  by  reason  of  these  economies  of  which  you  have  spoken  the  cost  of  putting 
the  coal  at  tide  water  were  reduced  by  75  cents  or  $1  a  ton,  would  not  the  public 
be  entitled  to  some  proportion  of  that  saving? — A.  Certainly.  My  intention  was 
to  give  the  public  half  of  it,  and  the  other  half  would  have  made  the  companies 
which  I  repremnted  pay  dividends.    That  was  my  object. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  should  these  anthracite  coal  companies  sell  coal  in 
competition  with  bituminous  at  a  loss?  —A.  Because  there  is  no  use  for  the  small 
sizes  except  in  competition  with  bituminous  coal;  they  could  not  give  it  away.  It 
must  be  taken  by  x)iaople  who  use  it  for  making  steam. 

Q.  Why  Is  it  not  better  to  let  it  re^iain  in  the  ground  than  to  take  it  out  and 
sell  it  at  a  loss? — A.  Because  yon  can  not  get  the  large  sizes  without  the  smaller 
ones,  and  if  yon  did  not  sell  them  at  whatever  they  are  worth  in  the  market  in 
competition  with  bituminous  coal,  you  would  be  so  much  worse  off.  The  process 
of  making  anthracite  coal  is  this:  Here  is  a  vein,  we  will  say  8  feet  in  thickness. 
That  coal  is  all  mined  out  in  the  first  place  as  you  mine  bituminous  coal.  You 
take  the  "ran  of  the  mine,'' and  it  is  put  in  the  breaker  and  crushed  inorderto 
get  the  different  domestic  sizes,  and  then  it  is  mn  over  screens,  and  as  it  passes 
throui^h  the  troughs  there  are  little  boys  sitting  there  and  picking  the  slate  out. 
The  whole  50,000,000  tons  that  was  produced  last  year  passed  under  the  eyes  of 
those  boys;  they  see  it  all  and  pick  out  the  slate  as  it  goes  by.  When  it  passes  over 
the  screen  the  very  finest  of  it  goes  through  first.  Then  it  passes  over  another 
sized  mesh,  then  another  size,  and  so  on,  and  when  it  gets  down  to  the  bottom  you 
have  the  largest  sizes  of  the  coal;  but  all  sizes  are  made  through  one  process,  and 
therefore  it  costs  just  the  same  to  make  one  as  to  make  many.  So  this  coal  yOu 
have  to  sell,  whether  it  be  culm,  pea,  buckwheat,  or  stove— the  latter  the  highest 
price — costs  jnst  the  same  at  the  mine,  and  while  some  of  the  sizes  will  bring  |^.35, 
other  sizes  may  bring  only  50  cents.  The  culm  is  the  very  smallest.  Then  you 
ocane  to  the  rioe,  then  the  buckwheat,  then  the  pea,  jnst  according  to  the  size  of 
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the  screen,  and  as  all  those  sizes  must  be  made  in  order  to  get  what  we  call  ilie 
domestic  sizes  or  higher-priced  sizes,  it  is  obvioas  that  a  prodncer  mnst  sell  his 
whole  prodnctiou  of  tlio  small  tazea  at  whatever  price  they  will  bring  in  the  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  bituminons  coal  or  saffer  a  total  loBS  on  say  W  per  cent  of 
his  mine  production. 

Q.  These  are  the  steam  sizes  that  compete  with  bitnmionns? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  not  the  cnlm  become  comx)etitive  for  domestic 
purposes  ])y  the  use  of  fans? — A.  It  can't  be  nsed  for  domestic  purposes  becanse  it 
IB  so  fine  that  it  will  run  through  the  grate;  nor  can  they  use  it  in  a  locomotive 
as  the  exhaust  would  drive  out  such  a  large  proportion  of  it.  They  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  devise  any  way  of  using  the  small  sizes  except  for  steiun  purposes. 

Q.  In  recent  years,  how  far  has  fuel  gas  and  illuminating  gas,  nsed  m  the  kitch- 
ens of  the  country,  competed  with  anthracite  coal?— A.  That  is  a  very  difficult 
qne-stion  to  answer.  It  can  only  be  answered  in  this  way:  If  it  had  not  been  for 
these  other  fuels  coming  into  the  market  in  competition  with  anthracite  coal, 
instead  of  mining  and  transporting  50,000,000  tons,  as  they  now  do,  they  would  be 
mining  and  transporting  ^  5,000,000  or  100.000,000  tons.  It  has  prevented  the 
growth  in  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  that  otherwise  they  wonld  have  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  this  substitution  not,  however,  resulted  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  reserve  supply  for  future  years? — A.  Of  course.  Twenty-five 
million  tons  yon  could  have  mined  and  sold  is  not  mined  or  sold;  it  is  still  in  the 
ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  That  does  not  help  the  present  generation?— A.  No. 
Bat  it  is  a  fact,  and,  besides,  you  know,  there  is  always  more  coal  found  when  you 
come  to  dig  it  out  than  was  ever  estimated  when  it  was  in  the  ground.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that.     I  believe  there  is  coal  enough  for  200  years  instead  of  150. 

Q.  In  the  Reading  lands? — A.  No;  in  the  entire  region. 

Q.  How  will  the  reserves  of  other  companies  compare  with  those  of  the  Bead- 
ing?— A.  The  Reading  owns  about  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  will  come  a  time,  unless  the  ownership  changes, 
when  the  Reading  will  own  the  entire  anthracite  coal  in  the  ground  of  the  conn- 
try?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  warrants  you  in  thinking  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  (luestion— your  judgment  on  it — that  is  all. — A.  I  do  not  see 
aay  indication  of  that  result  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  other  companies  reserves  that  will  last  as  long 
as  those  of  the  lieading  company?— A.  Not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them?— A.  Icouldmentionacompany  that  has  25  years' reserve. 
That  is  the  lowest.  From  that  it  will  run  up  close  to  the  Reading.  I  know  l^ere 
are  other  companies  that  have  a  very  large  reserve. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  estimate  made  by  William 
Grififiths  in  the  Bond  Record  of  ye.-irs  agores])ecting  the  anthracite  coal  supply? — 
A.  I  have  read  that,  but  I  have  forgotten.  1  estimate  we  have  15,000,000,000  tons 
of  anthracite  coal  in  this  re^'ion. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  a  while  ago  that  75  per  cent  of  the  reserves  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  would  be  exhausted  in  10  years. — A.  No;  not  quite  that— 10 
per  cent  in  10  years  and  75  per  cent  in  40  years. 

Q.  They  have  reserve  lands?— A.  Oh,  yes.  The  life  of  a  colliery  is  about  30 
years.  Then  they  must  oi>en  np  new  collieries,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  great 
expense,  for  which  a  sinking  fund  should  be  established,  and  which  is  not  now 
done«.xc©pt  by  a  lew  companies.  Remember,  you  have  to  have  a  new  colliery,  a 
new  plant  every  30  years,  and  there  are  a  gi-eat  many  millions  now  invested  in 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  the  most  easily  or  the  least  easily  worked  portions 
of  the  territory  now  being  developed?— A.  The  veins  nearest  the  surface  are 
being  worked  out  first.  Yon  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  chance  in  sinking 
shafts.  You  may  strike  a  vein  in  one  locality,  in  perfect  place  where  it  has  not 
been  disturbed  at  all,  and  a  few  handred  feet  away  you  may  run  into  a  break,  and 
that  holds  good  all  over  the  region.  It  is  only  by  experience,  by  putting  down 
shafts  that  one  can  tell  whether  those  veins  are  in  place  or  whether  they  have 
been  squeezed  ont.  as  they  are  in  some  places.  For  instance,  I  have  opened  col- 
lieries on  some  tracts  of  land  and  got  one  first-class  colliery  that  would  produce 
cheap  coal,  and  the  other  one  would  be  good  for  nothing  and  the  expenditure 
wasted.  That  is  another  thing  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  coal.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hazard  in  sinking  these  shafts  untu 
developments  have  gone  sufficiently  far  to  demonstrate  just  where  the  vein  is  in 
place. 

Q.  The  belts  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  however,  are  really  more  difficult  to  work 
than  in  the  Wyoming,  are  they  not? — A.  It  costs  20  cents  a  ton  more  to  produce  in 
the  Schuylkill  than  in  the  Wyoming  region. 
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Q.  And  from  Schnylkill  a  large  part  of  the  fatare  supply  of  the  country  will 
have  to  come? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  conseqnence,  then,  we  have  to  expect  in  the  fntnre  a  greater  expense 
of  mining  than  at  present?— A.  Naturally;  as  you  go  deeper  the  expense  will 
increase.  You  know  something  about  the  formation,  don't  you,  of  the  coal  veins? 
We  have,  for  instance,  16  veins  in  some  places,  with  a  certain  amount  of  rock 
between  them,  and  the  lowest  one  or  those  may  be  down  8,000  feet  iu  some  locali- 
ties. Naturally,  as  the  veins  near  the  surface  are  worked  out  and  you  have  to  go 
deeper  and  work  much  deeper  veins,  it  will  cost  more  to  produce  coal,  and  iu  a 
great  many  places  the  deeper  you  go  down  the  more  water  yon  encounter.  For 
instance  the  last  year  I  worked  the  Reading  mines,  we  pumped  two  tons  and  a 
half  of  water  for  every  ton  of  coal  we  raised. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley).  Are  you  aware  of  any  tendency  toward  consolidation  of 
the  different  railroads  which  serve  the  anthracite  coal  territory? — A.  No,  no;  I  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  leasing  or  the  purchase  of  one  road  by  another? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  know  of  any.  All  I  Imow  is  what  I  see  in  the  public  prints,  that  one  company 
has  purchased  the  stock  of  another,  and  so  on.  That  you  know  as  well  as  I.  I 
have  no  inside  information  of  anything  in  contemplation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  community-of- interest 
plans? — A.  No;  not  except  in  a  general  way.  That  ia  all  on  the  surface.  I  think 
everybody  knows  about  that,  pretty  well.  One  company  may  buy  the  stock  of 
another,  and  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  think  it  will  produce  better 
results  for  the  people. 

Q.  The  community-of-interest  arrangement? — A.  I  do  believe  in  it.  I  believe 
when  you  get  stable  rates  and  reasonable  rates  the  country  will  be  more  pros- 
perous. I  Delieve  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  produce  greater  prosperity  than 
equal,  reasonable,  stable  railroad  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  That  suggestion  applies  to  all  railroad  rates?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  the  original  question:  What  would  prevent  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  situation  from  taxing  the  i)eopIe  for  the  benefit  of  the  combined  inter- 
ests?— A.  The  people.  You  can't  get  any  combination  of  capital  that  is  big  enough 
in  this  country  to  rob  the  people;  it  can't  be  done.  The  man  doesn't  live,  and 
could  not  live,  that  would  attempt  it,  in  my  judgment.  That  question  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  are  not  attempting  it,  you  think?— A.  No;  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  anymen,  and  I  know  them 
pretty  well.  I  know  what  my  own  methods  were  in  trying  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  man  engaged  in  it  to-day  that  is  not 
engaged  in  the  work  of  self-preservation.  I  do  not  believe  otherwise.  I  have  no 
interest  in  saying  so.  I  am  a  free  and  independent  citizen,  but  I  believe  that,  and 
I  think  I  underrtaiid  the  situation  pretty  well. 

You  ask  for  a  division  of  this  tonnage.    The  following  table  gives  the  ftgrnres: 

Per  cent. 

Pennsylvania  and  Reading 21 

Lehigh  Valley 15.65 

Delaware.  Lackaw.tnna  and  Western , 12.57 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 11.48 

Pennsy  1  vania  Railroad .>. 11. 32 

Erie  Railroad '11.51 

Delaware  and  Hudsoi) 9.55 

Delaware,  Snsnuehanna  and  Schuylkill 4.26 

Ontario  and  Western -. 2. 86 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Has  the  New  York  Central  recently  acquired  interest  in 
the  anthracite  regions? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  New 
York  Central  as  a  corporation  has  any  interest  in  the  anthracite  region.  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  the  stockholders  own  stock  in  some  of  the  anthracite  roads.  1 
do  not  know. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  within  a  few  months  that  the  New  York  Central  owns 
certain  contracts,  certain  short  pieces  of  road,  and  that  it  was  about  to  build  a 
-connecting  link  between  them  and  the  coal  fields?— A.  Does  not  that  report  refer 
to  the  bituminous  fields? 

9.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Doesitnot  refer  to  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley,perhap8. 
which  Was  an  independent  road  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company? — A.  Well,  the 
Erie  has  got  that. 


■  The  Erie  has  recently  taken  iu  and  added  to  its  tonnage  so  as  to  give  it  11.S1  per  cent. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  yon  refer  to  the  report  of  control  of  the  Delaware 
ana  Hudson?— A.  If  they  have  control  of  it,  I  don't  know  it. 
.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  tme  that  the  Reading  fixes  the  price  of  coal  and 
that  other  companies  follow  the  lead  of  that  company? — A.  That  I  can  not  tell 
yon,  becauBe  I  do  not  know  what  their  policy  is  now. 

Q.  Can  yon  say  whether  that  was  true  in  the  past? — A.  I  believe  that  when  I 
was  president  of  the  Reading  I  had  considerable  inflnence  with  other  people;  yes. 
That  is  what  I  was  there  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  yon  aware  of  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  by  the  Reading? — A.  Not  except  from  the  pnblic  prints.  » 

Q.  I  mean  by  the  pnblic  press.  Would  not  a  combination  that  increased  the 
tonnage  of  the  Reading  directly  give  that  company  a  still  more  important  voice  in 
fixing  the  price? — A.  No;  it  does  not  increase  their  tonnage  at  all. 

Q.  Not  the  direct  tonnage,  but  the  tonnagfe  controlled  by  the  two  roads;  it  adds 
the  proportion  formerly  carried  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  that 
formerly  carried  by  the  Reading,  does  it  not? — A.  No.  How  does  it  do  that?  They 
all  go  on:  they  each  have  their  coal;  they  each  have  their  coal  companies;  trans- 
porting it  does  not  change  their  movement  at  all. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  having  two  parallel  lines  that 
each  carry  coal  under  one  management? — A.  That  is  impossible;  it  never  will  be 
done;  it  can  not  be  done;  it  is  ont  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  legal  bar  to  the  actual  consolidation  of  these  roads? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  it  found?— A.  I  think  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  now  prevent  the 
combining  and  consolidation  of  railroads. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  canse  of  the  receivership  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road? Was  it  the  leases  of  18U2? — A.  Actual  lack  of  capital  to  carry  out  its  own 
plans. 

Q.  Was  not  there  also  a  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  such  a  lease? — A. 
Yes;  the  State  brought  suit  to  cancel  the  lease. 

Q.  What  wa.s  the  outcome  of  that  suit?— A.  The  suit  was  discontinued  because 
the  Reading  went  into  the  receiver's  hands;  the  parties  on  both  sides  thought  it 
was  not  to  their  advantage  to  continue  the  suit,  and  it  was  discontinned. 

Q.  Did  not  Chancellor  McGill  render  a  decision  at  that  time? — A.  If  my  recol- 
lection serves  me  right,  I  do  not  think  he  did;  1  think  the  suit  was  discontinued 
before  he  rendered  any  decision,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  I  do  not  think 
he  did. 

Cj.  A  constitutional  provision  prohibiting  the  lease  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  or  of 
the  Central  of  New  .Jersey  to  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  would  not  operate 
against  an  actual  purchase?- A.  No. 

Cj.  So  that  a  pnrcha.ser  at  the  present  time  wonld  not  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing his  purchase  by  the  legal  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  consolidation  in 
189'i?— A.  Oh,  of  course  not:  I  know  of  no  way  that  you  can  prevent  a  man  from 
buying  property  if  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  terms,  as  printed  in  the  pnblic  press,  under  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  transferred  to  the  Erie  Railroad? — A.  All  I 
know  about  it  is  what  I  saw  in  the  public  press. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  the  financial  exxiediency  of  such  a  pur- 
chase?—A.  I  think  it  is  wise. 

Q.  For  the  Erie  Railroad?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  And  for  what  reason? — A.  Becanse  it  secures  to  that  road  a  tonnage  that 
might  otherwise  get  away  from  it:  I  think  it  was  a  good  move. 

Q.  Have  you  any  jndgment  as  to  the  price  paid  for  the  sectirities  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company  so  far  as  that  price  was  mentioned  in  the  public  press? 
Was  it  high  compared  with  the  financial  position  and  possibilitiee  of  the  com- 
pany?— A.  No:  1  think  it  is  worth  the  price.  You  must  remember  that  anthracite 
coal  is  getting  more  valnable  with  every  ton  that  is  taken  out.  Yon  can  never 
replace  it  again.  The  Pennsylvania  company  has  a  large  tonnage  left  unmined, 
and  that  tonnage  is  now  secured  to  the  Erie  road.  There  has  been  no  money  in 
mining;  they  want  the  transportation  of  the  coal. 

Q.  The  transportation  of  that  coal,  then,  is  profitable  to  the  road?— A.  Reasona- 
bly so  only. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  if  they  assume  so  great  financial  responsibility  there 
must  be  considerable  profit?— A.  The  Erie  will  pay  o&  all  that  debt  through  the 
sinking  fnnd  of  10  cents  per  ton,  as  they  have  provided,  and  it  will  be  wiped  out, 
and  without  any  bnrden  to  the  Erie. 

Q.  That  10  cents  will  be  put  on  the  price  which  will  be  charged  for  the  coal  at 
tide  water,  will  it  not?— A.  Not  necessarily.  It  will  be  sold  in  competition  with 
all  the  other  coal  and  at  the  same  price. 
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Q.  It  will  simply  reduce  the  profits  on  cool  for  somebody? — A.  Yes;  it  will  be 
that  mnch  less  than  for  some  other  company  which  has  not  been  conservative 
enough  to  provide  a  sinking  fund,  as  all  should  do.  And.  as  all  mnst  sell  at  the 
same  price,  the  one  that  does  not  pnt  that  10  cents  in  to  liquidate  debts  of  the  same 
natnre  will  meet  with  a  day  of  rcckonini?  which  I  do  not  wish  to  contemplate. 

6.  The  debt  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund  will  be  extinguished  when  the 
cou  is  exhausted?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  common  practice  with  the  other  roads  to  your  knowledge?— A.  It 
is  receiving  more  considoration  now,  because  people  are  seeing  that  they  must  do 
that  to  liquidate  the  debts  for  large  snnu)  of  money  which  have  been  invested  in 
coal  lands. 

Q.  The  foundation  of  such  linking  funds  is  going  to  still  further  increase  the 
cost  of  putting  the  coal  upon  the  market  as  years  go  on,  is  it  not?— A.  I  suppose 
that  will  be  taken  into  considoration,  just  as  you  take  into  consideration  tbo 
increased  amount  paid  to  the  miners  or  the  i  ncreased  cost  of  taking  coal  out  of  deeper 
mines  and  so  on;  that  is  perfectly  natural. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Now,  now  many  times  has  the  Reading  been  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  Mr.  McLeod? — A.  Four  times,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  the  causes  were  that  forced  the  receiverships  in  each  of 
those  cases? — A.  It  increased  its  debt  too  largely  in  financing  the  coal  lands  with 
bonds;  it  could  not  earn  the  interest  oii  the  bonds  and  had  to  go  to  the  wall. 

Q.  In  any  case,  was  it  the  result  of  rninons  competition,  so  called?^ — A.  Yes;  it 
sold  coal  below  cost;  away  below  cost.  It  sold  coal  before  the  Beading  receiver- 
ships as  low  as  $2.48  a  ton  at  tide  water. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  volume  of  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Beading  Railroad  after  the  receivership  of 
1898? — A.  The  debt  was  increased  somewhat. 

Q.  Was  not  the  cause  of  that  receivership  the  excessive  capitalization  and  issue 
of  lionds  incurred  in  financing  the  coal  operations? — A.  No;  the  cause  of  that 
receivership  was  a  lack  of  cai:iital.  For  instance,  when  I  leased  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Jersey  Central  and  took  over  their  coal  operations  and  the  individual 
operators  aa  well,  I  found  that  I  had  $13,000,000  invested  in  coal  and  in  carrying 
the  customers  of  the  companies.  The  Reading  did  not  have  that  much  capital, 
and  I  had  to  borrow  $8,000,000  of  that  313,000,000.  Then  the  panic  of  1893  came 
on.  I  had  arranged  to  fund  that  $8,000,000  of  floating  debt  by  selling  securities, 
etc.,  giving  me  a  working  capital  of  $17,500,000,  but  the  parties  who  were  to  fur- 
nish the  money  had  six  months  in  which  to  do  it,  and  on  account  of  that  panic 
coming  on  before  I  could  got  the  money,  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  for  ine  to 
do  except  to  pnt  the  Beading  in  the  bands  of  the  receivers  to  save  its  securities. 
That  is  the  reason  I  did  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  necessary  at  that  time  to  purchase  outright  large  amounts  of  coal 
produced  by  independent  operators? — A.  It  was  not  necessary.  I  did  it.  I  made 
all  those  contracts,  and  that  coal  was  purchased  under  those  contracts,  which 
proved  to  be  a  good  thing  because  it  has  stood  ever  since. 

Q.  Would  these  independent  operators  not  have  interrupted  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  at  this  timo  bad  you  not  purchased  their  coal? — A.  No; 
I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  individual  operators.  Tho  individual  operators 
were  all  willing  to  follow  me  always.  I  made  that  arrangement  with  them,  and 
they  considered  it  fair.  There  were  some  on  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  that 
had  contracts  outstanding  then  at  55  cents.  I  canceled  them  voluntarily,  gave 
them  all  60,  and  brought  them  all  in  under  one  general  plan, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  shipped  any  coal  for  the  firm  of  Coxe  Brothers? — A.  Yes;  I 
made  a  contract  with  Coxe  Brothers  and  built  a  road  in  to  get  their  coal. 

Q.  Was  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  involved  m  the  well-known  case 
of  Coxe  Brothers  v.  The  Lehigh  Valley  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion?— A.  No;  not  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  complrint  at  that  time,  was  there  not,  on  the  part  of  the  inde- 
pendent operators,  that  they  charged  an  undue  amount  for  the  carnage  of  their 
coal? — A.  I  only  know  by  what  I  saw  in  the  press  that  Coxe  Brothers  had  a  suit 
pending  with  the  Lehigh  Valiey. 

Q.  Was  not  the  price  charged  for  transportation  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  practi- 
cally the  same  that  was  charged  by  all  the  other  roads?— A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
the  roads  all  charge  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Was  not  that  case  of  Coxe  Brothers  v.  The  Lehigh  Valley  practically,  then, 
a  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  independent  operators  toward  all  the  anthracite 
coal  movers? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  An  individual  might  have  a  griev- 
ance that  some  other  individual  would  not  have. 

Q,  Assuming  that  its  grievance,  however,  was  purely  a  financial  one,  not  per- 
sonal, would  that  still  not  be  true? — A.  One  individual  might  not  be  satisfied 
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with  what  another  individnal  woald  be  satisfied  with.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
'  Coxe  Brothers  claimed;  I  never  saw  what  their  claim  was;  I  never  read  it.  Now, 
Coze  Brothers  may  have  sought  to  get  something  that  was  not  fair — I  do  not  know 
abont  that — but  I  believe,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the  individnal  operators 
were  always  fairly  dealt  with,  because  I  dealt  with  them  myself,  and  I  know  I  dealt 
with  them  fairly. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  entrance  into  New  England  territory  was  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  actually  purchased? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  character  of  that  control? — A. 
That  was  largely  through  personal  influence. 

Q.  It  was  not,  then,  by  actual  purchase? — A.  I  purchased  enough  of  the  stock  to 
give  me  what  we  call  a  standing  with  the  rest  of  the  stockholders  of  the  property, 
and  by  that  I  persuaded  them  to  make  me  president  of  the  road,  but  I  confd  not 
control  the  company  by  actual  vote — nothing  like  it. 

Q.  Ts  not  that  situation  typical  of  the  situation  of  many  other  roads  in  the 
counir^,  namely,  that  the  actual  control  of  far  less  than  a  maiority  of  the  capital 
stock  gives  virtual  control  of  the  policy  of  the  company? — A.  That  depends  largely 
upon  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  party  who  holds  a  large  iuterest;  that  is, 
the  personnel  enters  very  largely  in  an  arrangement  of  that  kind,  as  you  can 
readily  understand.  An  objectionable  party  certainly,  as  you  know,  can  not  buy 
a  small  interest  in  a  road  and  control  it. 

Q.  But  parties  in  good  financial  standing  might  b^  getting  absolute  control  of 
30  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  a  railroad  dictate  its  policy  in  many  instancos,  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  the  remaining  faction  of  the  stockholders? — A.  If  they  dictated  a 
policy  that  was  in  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  stockholders,  I  imagine  they 
would  get  along  all  right;  bnt  if  it  was  not,  I  do  not  think  they  would  stay  there 
very  long. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  McLeod,  what  eflfect  the 
strike  of  1900  had  ny>on  the  price  of  coal? — A.  It  had  a  tendency  to  advance  it,  and 
did  advance  it.  I  will  give  you  another  instance.  We  had  a  strike  the  latter  part 
of  1887  and  the  first  part  of  1888,  when  the  price  of  coal  went  up  immediately:  I 
will  show  you  how  the  average  price  went  up.  For  instanco,  in  1887  the  average 
price  was  $3.67;  but  as  the  result  of  that  strike  from  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
1887,  running  into  1888,  the  average  price  for  the  whole  year  of  1888  was  $3.86. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  belief,  the  strike  of  1900  was  one 
that  was  welcomed  by  the  railroads  as  a  good  thing  in  their  interest? — A.  No;  1 
think  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  One  gentleman  said  in  New  York  on  that  line  that  Mitchell  and  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union  did  what  the  coal  roads  and  coal  producers  had  never  been  able 
to  do;  that  they  brought  about  a  complete  stoppage  of  work,  and  the  owners  were 
thereby  enabled  to  work  oS  their  surplus  stocks  at  increased  figures,  and  therefore 
that  the  strike  was  a  good  thing  fur  the  railroads,  a  good  thing  for  the  independ- 
ent operators,  and  a  good  thing  for  the  miners. — A.  That  has  beon  the  practical 
result.  Bnt  I  know  personally,  because  I  know  all  those  men  at  the  head  of  these 
properties,  that  they  did  not  want  a  strike;  they  did  all  they  could  to  avert  it. 
The  very  fact  that  they  granted  the  miners'  demands  shows  that  they  did  not  want 
any  strike. 

Q.  Did  political  influence  have  much  effect  in  settling  that  strike? — A.  Oh,  that 
I  khow  nothing  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Who  made  the  money  when  the  price  advanced? — A.  The 
miners,  I  think.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me  up  to  this  time.  I  do  not  think 
coal  has  gone  up  enough  to  let  them  out  yet. 

Q.  How  about  the  middlemen?— A.  The  middlemen  always  get  about  the  same. 
Their  commissions  are  about  the  same,  no  matter  what  coal  costs  or  what  price  it 
brings. 

Q.  Did  not  the  middlemen  advance  the  price  before  there  was  any  advance  in 
the  price  at  the  seaboard?— A.  They  may  have  done  so.  Probably  they  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  ask  an  advance  on  some  coal  they  had  on  hand — 
naturally. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  Inquire  now,  although  it  may  possibly  be  a  little  out  of  the 
connection,  how  the  coal  is  mined  by  the  coal  companies— whether  by  employing 
men  or  by  contracting  the  work? — A.  By  both  methods.  Usually  in  the  mine 
there  are  some  of  the  miners  who  work  on  a  contract.  They  get  so  much  a  yard 
for  cutting  coal  and  they  employ  their  own  help.  Then,  a  great  many  work  by 
the  day,  and  I  can  give  you  the  average  that  those  men  make  on  the  surface  and 
under  ground.  The  average  wage  for  above-ground  foremen,  for  instance— you 
know  there  are  foremen  above  ground  and  foremen  under  ground — is  $3.7 1  a  day, 
and  the  average  for  mechanics  above  ground  is  |1.92.  The  average  for  laborers 
above  ground,  $1.29;  boys  under  16,  62  cents.  Below  ground  foremen  get  $3.05; 
miners,  $2.40;  laborers,  $1.68;  boys  under  16,  89  cents  a  day. 
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Q.  Does  that  mean  steady  employment  during  the  year? — A.  No;  the  average  is 
about  300  dayp  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  McLeod  should  put  in 
his  testimony  a  very  great  deal  of  material  that  he  has  that  may  not  be  brought 
out  by  our  questions. — A.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  because  I  feel  that  the  more 
this  subject  is  talked  about  and  ventilated,  the  better  it  will  he  for  everybody. 
For  instance,  a  committee  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  when  I  leased  those  properties. -and  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  that  I  was  trying  to  miike  a  combination  to  increase  the  price  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  alL  that,  and  I  said:  "  Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  go  before  you  and  tell 
ou  everytldng  I  know.  I  would  like  to  bring  oar  books  and  show  you  what  we 
lave  been  doing,  because  I  believe  that  the  more  that  is  known  about  these  things 
and  aboQt  this  business,  the  more  our  methods  will  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness."  And  I  think  so  now:  and  while  I  am  not  directly  interested  in  the 
bosiness  at  this  moment,  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  a  bit.  I  think  that  the 
more  this  subject  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  people  like  yourselves,  who  are 
interested  in  making  laws  for  the  protection  of  everybody,  which  means  fairness 
to  man  and  man,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  people  and  for  the  corporations  too. 
Of  course,  all  that  I  think  and  believe  is  in  the  direction,  as  you  understand,  of 
just  what  is  being  done,  because  I  believe  that  the  close  control  of  these  corpora- 
tions will  produce  better  results  to  the  people  and  better  to  themselves  than  if 
they  were  allowed  to  run  down  by  ruinous  competition  until  finally  the  people 
will  have  to  pay  more  money  for  coal.  I  say  that  because,  as  I  have  said  here 
before,  you  can  only  mine  and  you  can  only  distribute  anthracite  coal  to  the  con- 
sumer within  a  short  period  of  the  year — not  over  0  mouths.  There  are  6  months 
that  yon  can  scarcely  give  it  away.  You  might,  approaching  the  season  when 
they  want  to  consume  it,  but  after,  in  the  spring  months,  you  can  not  do  anything 
with  it;  and  the  only  way  that  yon  can  mine  and  handle  and  distribute  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  is  to  have  it  done  by  the  great  corporations.  Corporations  hav- 
ing larg^capital,  who  can  miueand  produce  cheap  coal  and  give  it  to  the  consumer 
when  he  wants  it,  and  you  can  not  do  it  in  any  other  way.  You  can  readily  see 
now  if  this  coal  was  not  mined  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  and  if  those 
mines  were  idle  all  those  months  how  it  would  be.  The  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  the  plants  and  on  everything  is  accumulating  all  the  time,  your  fixed 
charges  are  going  on,  and  the  investment  would  have  to  be  doublea  if  the  com- 
panies had  to  mine  and  move  the  coal  during  the  months  when  consumers  will 
take  it.  Then  no  Individual  would  be  capable  of  conducting  the  business  in  the 
way  In  which  it  must  be  conaucted.  It  must  be  done  by  a  large  aggregation  of 
capital  and  thorough  organization  on  a  large  scale.  Bituminous  coal  mining  is 
very  different.  Bituminous  coal  is  taken  the  year  round  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions. Bat  anthracite  is  a  commodity  that  is  manufactured,  practically — put 
through  these  breakers  and  all  this  process — and  it  is  only  needed  within  certain 
times  of  the  year.  And  I  tell  you  if  it  is  not  done  in  this  way  it  will  cost  the  con- 
sumer very  much  more  money  than  it  is  costing  now,  and  sometimes,  nnles's  done 
in  this  way,  consumers  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  at  all.  Yon  can  not  mine  and 
move  coal  as  fast  as  it  would  be  needed  during  those  months  of  the  year  when 
everybody  wants  it. 

Q.  Last  fall,  as  we  understand,  the  mine  workers  had  only  about  12,000  men  of 
that  anthracite  region  in  their  organization.  We  now  understand  that  they  have 
upward  of  80  i>er  cent  of  tho  men  organized,  and  that  they  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  getting  recognition  for  their  union:  that  is,  that  they  shall  confer  and 
arrange  s  scale  of  prices  and  fix  conditions  for  every  succeeding  year,  as  is  done  in 
the  bituminous  regions.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  managers  of  the  railroads  and  coal  carriers  and  operators  meeting 
them  on  this  question  of  arranging  a  scale  of  prices  every  year  for  them? — A.  I 
can  best  answer  that  question  by  stating  what  I  did.  When  I  was  in  a  position  of 
anthority  and  had  strikes  on  my  hands — I  have  had  some  of  the  largest  strikes 
that  we  have  had  in  this  country — my  policy  was  never  to  raise  the  issue  as  to 
whether  a  man  belonged  to  a  labor  organization  or  not.  He  would  come  and  see 
me;  if  he  was  respectable  and  respectful  when  he  was  in  my  presence  I  did  not  care 
who  he  was;  and  I  found  that  that  way  of  treating  with  men  was  the  very  best 
That  is  a  practical  answer  to  your  question.  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  men  is  to  look  them  square  in  the  face  and  talk  to  them  and  try  to  arrive  at 
something  that  is  reasonable  and  fair  without  resorting  to  force  on  either  side.  I 
believe  in  that  policy,  and  I  believe  it  can  always  be  pursued. 

^.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  men  can  get  better  results  for  themselves  by 
going  to  the  corporation  in  an  aggregate  capacity  and  conferring  with  them  in 
that  way? — A.  I  do.    I  certainly  think  that  men  make  a  mistake  when  they  dele- 

Ste  their  power  to  some  other  partv.    I  think  that  men  would  always  get  what  is 
ir  in  the  end  if  they  wonld  be  frank  and  go  to  their  own  people.    I  do  not  believe 
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there  is  an  employer  in  the  country — if  there  is  I  am  very  sorry — that  will  not 
meet  with  his  men,  no  matter  whether  they  belong  to  a  labor  organization  or  not. 
Men  have  the  right  to  organize,  in  my  jadgment,  just  as  well  in  the  capacity  of 
labor  aa  they  have  in  any  other.    I  do  not  believe  in  discriminating. 

Q.  I  wonld  like  to  ask  your  opinion  aboat  the  present  emecgency  which  seems 
to  be  apon  the  people  in  the  anthracite  coal  business.  The  men  are  organized, 
over  80  per  cent  of  them;  they  want  the  companies  to  meet  their  representatives 
in  conference  and  fix  the  price  and  fix  other  conditions,  more  for  recognition  of  , 
the  union  than  anything  else.  If  that  does  not  mean  an  increase  in  the  wages, 
which  we  understand  it  does  not  at  the  present  time,  but  just  a  recognition  of  the 
union  as  it  is  recognized  in  the  bituminous  fields,  do  ^ou  think  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  mine  operators  to  hold  out  against  giving  this  recognition  that 
they  desire  and  thus  bring  about  a  cessation  of  work  and  perhaps  a  higher  price 
for  coal?— A.  Their  action  one  way  or  the  other  means  nothing.  It  is  mere  words, 
because  when  they  advanced  the  wages  of  the  men  they  gave  them  all  the  recog- 
nition that  they  needed.  As  you  say  yourself,  there  were  only  20  per  cent  of  them 
in  the  organization  before  that  and  now  theie  are  80  per  cent  in  it.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial recognition.  Now,  no  matter  whether  they  meet  them  or  not,  those  men 
are  in  the  organization;  they  are  there,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  words  which  do 
not  change  the  facts  at  all  as  I  view  it.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  when  you  have  g^t  a  great  body,  an  army  of  145,000  or  150,000 
men,  of  meeting  them,  so  long  as  thev  are  respectful.  It  does  seem  to  me  so.  Of 
course,  if  meeting  them  means  that  they  are  goin^  on  demanding,  and  are  notsat- 
isfied  with  obtaining  reasonable  concessions,  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  btisinees 
policy.  One  concession,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  often  means  to  men  of  that  kind 
another  demand.  They  lose  their  heads  and  they  think  they  can  get  anything 
they  ask  for,  and  they  are  so  likely  to  go  on  and  crowd  the  employer  to  the  wall. 
In  other  words,  they  will  simply  make  the  employer  say,  ' '  I  will  not  do  anything; 
you  may  strike  if  you  wish." '  That  is  the  danger. 

Q.  They  are  human,  and  the  employers  and  capitalists  of  the  country  are  human 
too;  and  you  think  there  is  also  danger  of  the  combined  capital  of  the  country 

foing  on  and  crowding  more  and  more  because  it  has  the  power  to  do  it? — A.  No; 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  capitalists  will  be  more  reasonable  than  the  men  who  work 
fortheirdaily  bread  will  bis? — A.  Why,  yon  have  an  instance  right  here,  Onecom- 
pany  has  been  buying  into  another  recently,  and  the  very  first  time  the  miners 
asked  an  advance  they  got  it;  and  they  are  more  likely  to  get  it  under  those  con- 
ditions than  they  are  under  the  other.  The  individual  operator  could  not  have 
afforded  to  give  them  that  advance  without  the  corporations  had  backed  it  up, 
and  tbe^  are  more  likely,  in  my  judg[ment,  to  get  better  wages  as  a  result  of  the 
harmonizing  inflaences  which  are  going  on. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  4.50  p.  m. ,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  Monday,  March 
18,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


WASHiNcra'ON,  D.  C,  April  9,  laoi. 

TESTIMOirY  OF  ME.  IBVmO  A.  STEA&HS, 

Preaident,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Incorporated. 

The  commission  met  at  2.45  p.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Irving  A.  Steams  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  followa: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address  and  your 
business  position?— A.  My  name  is  Irving  A.  Stearns.  I  am  president  of  the 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Incorporated.  Our  mam  office  is  at  Drifton,  Pa.,  but  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  at  143  Liberty  street.  New  York,  and  my  residence  is  at  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  official  relation  to  other  corporations  en^iged  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  or  transportation? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  I>emware,  Susque- 
hanna and  Schuylkill  Bauroad  Company,  which  is  owned  by  the  same  parties  that 
own  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  location  of  these  enterprises?— A.  The  mines  of  Coxe 
Bros.  &  Co.  are  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  Lehigh  region.  They  are  scat- 
tered over  considerable  territory.  [Indicating  on  chart.  ]  Everything  as  shown 
herein  purple  evidently  belongs  to  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.;  but  as  to  the  location,  as 
shown  by  this  map,  I  can  not  ^ignate  each  colliery. 
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Q.  Will  yon  describe  the  location  of  the  Delaware,  Snsqnehanna  and  Schaylkill 
Railroad  in  general,  its  length  and  its  principal  connections? — A.  It  connects  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  what  is  Known  as  Gnm  Ran  Junction  and  extends 
to  Hazleton,  to  Orifton,  and  to  Beaver  Meadow  and  Oneida,  connecting  all  the 
collieries  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Incorporated;  and  it  also  connects  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  the  Lehigh  Valley  RaUroad,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Before  proceeding  to  take  np  in  detail  the  different  topics,  have  you  any 
general  statement  which  yon  are  prepared  to  snbmit  respecting  the  state  of  the 
anthracite  coal  industry,  or  any  movements  in  progrcas?— A.  No. 

Q.  In  what  way  are  the  rates  upon  anthracite  ooalmade  up  at  the  present  time? — 

A.  That  is  a  uuestion  that  does  not  come  to  meat  all.  as  all  of  our  coal  that  g^oes 
to  tide  water  is  shipped  over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  on  our  own  cars.  In  our 
own  trains,  and  with  onr  own  crews.  All  oar  western  and  line  coal  is  shipped 
over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  line  points,  except  what  we  ship  by  lake,  which 
goes  to  Buffalo,  over  the  Pennsylvania  all  the  way  now,  though  it  formerly  went 
over  the  Pennsylvania  to  Emporium.  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
making  rates 

Q.  Are  there  any  individual  operators  who  ship  over  yonr  line?— A.  No.  We 
purchase  coal  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee,  at  his  breaker,  and  of  course  that  goes  over  onr 
Ones,  but  it  goes  as  our  own  coal. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  system  under  which  coal  is  generally  shipped  by 
the  individnal  operators,  or  the  relations  which  exist  between  independent  opera- 
tors and  the  railroads? — A.  For  several  years  past  the  great  majority  nave  sold  their 
coal  to  the  railroad  companies  on  a  percentage  basis;  that  is,  60  per  cent  of  the 
tide  water  price  to  the  operator,  and  the  railroad  company  received  the  other  40  per 
cent,  the  railroad  company  guaranteeing  the  sales  and  paying  all  of  the  expenses 
of  them. 

Q.  So  that  the  system  under  which  coal  was  formerly  shipped  by  Coxe  Bros.  & 
Co.  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schnylkill  Rail- 
rood  was  on  that  basis?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  shipped 
under  that  special  contract.  I  do  not  speak  from  knowledge,  but  only  from  neai>- 
say.    They  had  some  trafBc  arrangements  with  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  Will  yon  describe  the  causes  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Delaware, 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Railroad  by  the  firm  of  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.?— A.  I  am 
not  m  a  position  to  state  them  definitely,  as  I  have  only  been  in  their  employ  for  8 
years,  and  the  only  two  men  who  could  probably  answer  that  question  are  Eckler 

B.  Coxe  and  E.  B.  Ely,  who  are  dead.  But  I  have  understood  the  object  in  build- 
ing this  railroad  was  to  connect  all  their  collieries,  so  they  could  deliver  their  coal 
to  any  of  the  different  roads  with  which  they  connect,  and  which  I  mentionad — the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Reading,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey. 

Q.  Coze  Brothers  is  a  firm?— A.  It  was  a  firm  up  to  December  81, 1895.  Since 
then  it  has  been  a  corporation. 

Q.  Is  the  corporation  indejiendent  of  any  particular  line  of  railroads  in  making 
its  shipments?- A.  Except  to  tide  water.  We  have  a  trackage  contract  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  oy  which,  as  I  stated  before,  we  run  our  own  cars,  our 
own  trains,  and  onr  own  crews  to  tide  water. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  firms  or  corporations  which  have  similar  relations  to  the 
railroads,  to  yonr  ^owledge? — A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  sure  there  are 
not. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  proposition  made  to  the  independent  operators  for  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  tide-water  price?— A.  Yes;  they  have  made  an  offer,  I 
think  of  65  per  cent  for  their  coal,  35  per  cent  to  g:o  to  the  railroad  company  for 
freight.  This  result  was  arrived  at,  I  think,  by  a  committee  of  individual  oper- 
ators and  a  committee  representing  the  r^Uroad  companies.  They  had  sessions 
lasting  over  several  weeks,  and  that  is  the  result  of  the  conference.    That  is  the 

Sroposition  made  by  the  railroad  companies  to  the  individual  operators  on  the 
ifferent  lines. 

Q.  Was  such  proposition  uniformly  offered  by  all  the  railroads  in  this  terri- 
tory?— A.  I  understand  it  was. 

Q.  Substantially  identical  in  all  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  as  to  the  reception  given  to  this  proposition  by  the 
inmvidual  operators? — A.  Only  by  hearsay.  I  have  been  informed  that  some  of 
the  individnal  shippers  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  si^ed  these 
contracts.  I  have  also  been  informed  that  none  of  the  operators  on  the  lines  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  Jersey  Central,  and  other  railroads  had  signed  them  np  to  10  days 
or  2  weeks  ago,  which  was  the  last  I  heard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  much  per  ton  or  car  is  this  price  which  they  get, 
of  05  per  cent  and  85  per  cent?— A.  It  is  65  per  cent  of  the  tide  water  price  per  ton. 
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Q.  What  is  the  price?— A.  That  varies.  They  take  each  month  by  itself.  They 
take  thb  averaf^  price  received  for  the  coal  at  tide  water  on  prepared  sizes. 

Q.  And  fix  the  price  of  freight  accordingly?— A.  Yes.  If  coal  were  selling  at  $4 
per  ton  at  tidewater,  the  operator  woold  receive  65  per  cent  of  $4  and  the  railroad 
company  wonid  take  the  other  35  per  cent  for  freight.  Then  on  the  smaller  sizes 
there  is  a  different  rate.  I  am  speaking  from  memory  now,  bnt  I  think  itis  50  per 
cent  for  pea  and  40  per  cent  for  the  smaller,  although  I  am  not  positive,  as  we  E^re 
not  interested  in  these  contracts  and  it  is  only  hearsay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  will  yon  describe  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  prepared  and  small  sizes?— A.  A  prepared  coal  inclndes  all  sizes 
from  cheetnnt  np  to  broken.  Small  sizes  include  everything  from  pea  down  to 
what  we  call  barley  coal.  I  think  I  can  give  yoa  the  meshes,  if  yon  want  to  know 
the  different  sized  meshes  over  which  tbey  are  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  When  yon  say  the  freight  charge  is  40  per  cent,  yon 
mean  over  the  selling  commissions  and  all,  do  yon  not? — A.  The  railroad  company 
pays  the  operator  65  per  cent,  and  the  85  x>er  cent  goes  for  freight,  selling  expenseb, 
and  all  the  rest.    That  is  what  the  railroad  gets. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  railroad  does  the  selling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  railroad  assumes  the  actual  title  to  the  coal  at  the 
breaker? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  individual  operator  from  that  time  forth  ceases  to  have  an  Interest 
in  the  coal,  otherwise  than  in  the  price  which  the  railroad  company  receives  at 
tide  water?— A.  He  has  no  responsibility.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  selling  the 
coal.  The  railroad  company  pays  the  60  per  cent,  or  the  65  per  c«nt,  whatever  the 
X>ercentage  may  be,  of  the  tide- water  price  for  the  month. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  price  to  the  consumer? — A.  The  different  companies. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  the  distance  by  the  shorter  and  also  by  the  more  roundabout 
routes,  in  general  figures,  from  the  coal  centers  to  tide  water? — A.  I  have  not 
looked  that  question  up,  and  do  not  think  I  can  give  the  information.  I  know  the 
distance  -ne  ship  is  125  miles- from  the  junction  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  road  to 
Perth  Amboy.  It  is  more  than  that,  of  course,  from  the  Lackawanna  region  and 
some  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Is  there  to  be  an  eqnitable  difference  in  the  rate, 
according  to  the  distance  they  haul  the  coal?  Suppose  your  mine  is  100  miles 
nearer  than  some  other  anthracite  mine,  do  yon  get  the  same  percentage?  Do  yon 
get  65  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  coal  at  tide  water  and  the  man  100  miles  farther 
on  the  same  price  that  yon  get?— A.  That  condition  does  not  exist  in  the  anthra- 
cite region.  When  1  speak  of  the  125  miles  we  haul  that  coal,  down  to  the  junc- 
tion, I  do  not  include  the  haul  from  the  collieries.  We  haul  it  part  way  over  our 
own  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  would  be  the  probable  distance  from  these  coal 
centers  to  tide  water? — A.  The  difference  in  the  Wyoming  region  is  very  slight; 
not  very  much  difference.  From  the  Schuylkill  region  they  ship  largely  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  object  have  the  railroad  companies  in  view  in 
offering  this  65  per  cent  of  the  tide- water  price  to  the  independent  operators  of 
the  coal  region? — A.  That,  I  think,  bad  better  be  answered  by  some  of  the  ofBcers 
of  the  railroiid  companies  who  are  interested  in  those  contracts.     We  are  not. 

C^.  Do  you  not  know  by  hearsay  and  by  general  knowledge  what  the  object  is?- 
A.  I  could  only  give  you  what  my  opinion  would  be.  It  would  be  that  it  isdone  in 
order  to  control  or  consolidate  the  business  and  prevent  competition  and  the  cut- 
ting of  prices. 

Q.  They  also  insist  npon  having  a  clause  in  the  contract  that  they  shall  have  the 
entire  output  of  the  collieries  that  come  in  under  that  agreement? — A.  I  can  not 
say  about  that.  Not  having  any  personal  interest  in  these  contracts  I  have  not 
given  them  the  attention  that  I  otherwise  wonld. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Do  you  know  what  the  life  of  these  contracts  was  to  be — 
for  a  limited  term  of  years  or  in  perpetuity?- A.  The  60  per  cent  contracts  were 
for  a  limited  term.  Most  of  them  expired  2  years  ago.  The  proposed  contracts  are 
in  perpetuity,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  Would  this  not  mean,  then,  from  the  date  of  siting  such  a  contract,  that  the 
individual  operator  an  signing  would  cease  to  be  independent?  Would  not  his 
output  be  dictated  to  him  by  the  railroad  company?— A.  Not  necessarily  his  out- 
put, but  the  price  would  be  fixed. 

Q.  He  wonld  be  obliged  to  accept  the  price  fixed  by  the  railroad  at  tide  water, 
either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  other  railroads?— A.  Not  the  price  fixed 
by  them,  but  the  price  received  by  them.  It  is  settled  on  the  prices  received  the 
month  previous;  the  actual  average  price  received. 
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Q.  How  do  the  numbers  of  individual  collieries  at  the  present  time  compare 
with  the  number  in  existence  10  years  ago?  Is  there  a  tendency  toward  their 
disappearance?— A.  Quite  a  large  number  have  been  purchased  by  the  different 
companies  in  the  last  two  years.    They  are  decreasing. 

Q.  Will  you  state  some  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  that  absorption? — A. 
I  think  that  generally  the  individual  operator  finds  he  can  make  more  money  sell- 
ing out  than  by  continuing  in  the  business. 

Q.  Has  there  been  complaint  among  the  individual  operators  that  the  rates 
charged  for  the  transportation  of  their  coal  were  excessive  as  compared  with  the 
rates  on  bituminous  coal? — A.  At  times. 

Q.  How  do  those  rates  compare  in  general? — A.  They  have  been  higher;  but 
how  much  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Very  considerably  higher? — A.  Yes.  I  understard  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  bituminous  freights,  but  what  it  is  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  not  the  proceedings  instituted  by  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  before  the 
Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  made  because  of  complaint  that  the  rates  were 
unjustly  higher  on  hard  coal? — A.  80  I  understand. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  mining  and  transporting,  is  there  justi- 
fication for  such  a  discrimination  against  hard  coal  as  in  favor  of  soft?  Does  it 
cost  more  to  transport  the  one  than  the  other? — A.  The  cost  of  transportation,  I 
should  say,  would  not  be  in  excess;  but  this  difference  prevails  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  cars  loaded  with  anthracite  coal  as  a  rule  almost  always  return  empty.  I 
think  they  have  a  return  load  more  in  bituminous  coal  than  anthracite,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  bituminous  business,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  formerly  connected  with  other  companies? — A.  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  13  years  as  manager  of  their  coal 
companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  company  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  Yes. 

C^.  They  owned  the  mines  and  transported  the  coal,  and  the  profits  were 
divided A.  (Interrupting.)  Among  the  stockholders. 

Q.  They  have  a  right  under  their  charter  to  do  that  business,  have  they? — A.  I 
can  not  say  that.  Most  of  the  coal  properties  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  came  to  them  by  the  purchase  of  other  lines  of  rail- 
way. For  instance,  the  property  at  Shamokin  came  through  the  acquisition  of 
the  Northern  Central,  or  the  Shamokin  and  PottsN  ille.  which  is  a  division  of  the 
Northern  Central,  and  which  owns  certain  properties  in  the  Shamokin  region. 

Q.  Then  all  these  transactions  at  the  seaboard  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders,  and  all  the  profit  from  the  coal  goes  to  the  stockholders  of  the  vari- 
ous roads,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  I  suppose  so.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
They  were  entirely  independent,  so  far  as  the  organization  was  concerned.  The 
Susquehanna  was  entirely  independent,  and  so  was  the  Mineral  Railroad  and 
Mining  Company. 

Q.  These  properties  were  taken  over  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
profits  were  divided,  as  per  understanding,  between  the  stockholders? — A.  What- 
ever the  profits  were  went  to  the  stockholders  of  the  coal  company.     ' 

Q.  Not  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad?— A.  Oh,  no;  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  not  at  least  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of 
these  companies  owned  directly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? — A.  Yes:  I  think  all 
the  stock  of  the  Susquehanna  was  ovmed  by  the  Pennsylvania;  also  of  the  Lykens 
Valley  and  of  the  Summit  branchand  of  the  Mineral  Railroad  and  Mining  Company. 
Speaking  from  memory,  I  think  they  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  all  these  com- 
panies, and  all  the  stock  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company. 

Q.  As  a  rule  is  not  most  of  the  stock  of  these  mining  companies  that  operate  in 
connection  with  railroads  owned  by  the  railroads? — A.  Yes;  so  I  understand. 

Q.  They  are  simply  subsidiary  companies  for  the  transaction  of  certain  kinds  of 
business?- A.  As  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Are  the  accounts  of  the  two  companies  kept  entirely  distinct? — A.  Yes.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  accounts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  were  kept 
entirely  distinct. 

Q.  Are  the  coal  companies  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  charged  exactly  the 
same  for  the  transportation  of  coal  that  the  individual  producers  pay?— A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  discrimination?— A.  On  the  contrary,  they  did  not  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  60  per  cent  rate.  They  charge  them  the  same  rate  as  any  opera- 
tor shipping  over  the  line.    They  pay  the  full  rate  the  same  as  anybody  else. 

8.  Do  you  recollect  what  that  rate  was?— A.  That  would  vary  from  time  to  time. 
,  There  was  no  advantage,  then,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  to  the  coal 
company  from  the  connection  between  the  two?— A.  Not  the  slightest 
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Q.  Were  the  acconnts  kept  so  distinct  that  the  cost  of  miniug  to  the  mining 
company  could  be  estimated?— A.  They  were  kept  absolately  separate  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  acconnts, 

Q.  u  that  the  practice,  to  the  beat  of  your  knowledge,  of  most  of  the  railroads? — 
A.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  coal  company  acconnts  and  the  railroad  company  accounts 
are  entirely  separate  and  distinct. 

Q.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  railroad  opmpany  to  favor  its  own  coal  company 
as  against  individual  operators  if  it  so  chose  to  do;  that  is,  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  railroad  to  transport  coal  from  its  own  companies  at  less  rate  than  it  charged 
individual  operators  who  had  no  financial  intei-est  with  them,  would  it  not?— A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  legally  allowed  to  do  that  or  not. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  exist  in  case  such  discrimination  was  shown? — A.  If  I 
were  a  shipper  over  a  line  of  road,  and  I  knew  the  management  were  charging 
somebody  else  lees  than  they  charged  me,  1  would  try  to  see  if  I  could  find  some 
'  way  to  stop  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  There  wonld  really  be  no  difference  if  they  owned  all 
the  companies?— A.  It  would  simply  be  taking  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in 
another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  these  ■individual 
operators  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  these  companies? — A.  I  never  heard  of  any. 
I  never  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  you  known  of  instances  in  which  money  has  been 
loaned  or  advances  made  to  individual  operators  for  the  development  of  prop- 
erties?— A.  I  have  heard  that  such  loans  have  been  made.  I  can  not  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  however. 

Q.  Would  not  such  loans,  if  made,  tend  to  render  the  acquisition  by  purchase 
of  those  properties  simpler  by  the  railroads  than  if  the  collieries  of  the  independent 
operators  were  in  factentirely  independent?— A.  I  do  not  see  why  it  shoula,  unless 
the  loan  was  so  great  that  the  individual  operator  never  had  any  chance  to  get  out 
of  debt,  like  a  mortgage  on  the  proi>erty. 

Q.  Mortgages  of  less  amount,  nowever,  placed  on  these  individual  collieries  have 
been  held  by  the  railroads,  have  they  not? — A.  I  can  not  say  that. 

Q.  You  have  known  of  instances?— A.  I  have  heard  that  certain  companies  had 
advanced  money  to  the  operator  for  certain  improvements,  but  I  speak  without 
personal  knowledge. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  anthracite  coal  region  are  most  of  the  individual  oper- 
ators located,  or  where  were  they  located?— A.  In  the  Wj'oming,  the  Lackawanna, 
and  the  Lehigh  regions,  and  some  in  the  Schuylkill  region — fewer  in  the  Schuylkill. 

Q.  Fewer  in  the  Sonth  than  in  the  North? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  percentage  of  coal  mined  in  this 
field  which  is  produced  by  individual  operators  at  the  present  time?— A.  No;  I  could 
not.    It  has  onanged  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  How  much  was  it  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  round  numbers?  Was  it  10  per 
cent? — A.  That  I  do  not  know.    I  think  it  was  more  than  that. 

Q.  It  has  substantially  decreased  in  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of  absorption 
and  purchase  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  this  tendency  to  absorption  been  the  result  of  distress  among  individual 
operators,  or  has  it  rather  been  attempted  by  purchase  at  substantial  remunera- 
tions? Has  it  been  more  profitable  to  sell  out  by  reason  of  fair  or  very  good  prices 
offered  for  the  properties,  or  have  the  individual  operators  been  forced  to  sell  out 
through  the  power  which  the  railroads  were  able  to  exercise? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  forced  to  sell  out,  but  that  they  did  so  because  they  could  realize 
a  very  good  profit  and  get  a  very  good  price. 

p.  Do  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  prohibit  a  railroad  from  operating  as  a  coal 
mining  company? — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  they  do. 

Q.  You  maintain  two  independent  corporations,  one  of  which  mines  and  the 
other  transports?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  companies,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  mine  dire<-tly  them- 
selves?—A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  Now,  I  can  not  say  about  the  Delaware.  Lack- 
awanna and  Western;  they  formerly  had  another  company  under  which  th(>y 
operated,  but  how  it  is  now  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  On  what  lines  are  the  larger  operators  or  individual  operators,  or  were  they 
a  few  years  ago? — A.  I  would  say  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

As  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  understand  I  do  not  know  whether  the  company 
can  operate  coal  mines  or  not.     We  have  two  separate  organizations. 

Q.  In  what  manner  is  settlement  generally  made  with  the  independent  operators; 
do  you  know?  Are  they  p4id  at  the  time  the  coal  is  delivered  at  tide  water  or  do 
they  receive  payment  at  the  time  they  deliver  the  coal  at  the  breaker?— A.  As  soon 
as  the  prices  for  the  month  are  determined  they  are  paid;  generally  early  in  the 
month  following.    For  April  coal  they  would  be  paid  as  early  in  May  as  the  arer- 
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age  price  was  determined.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  contracts  specify  a  certain 
time  or  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  contracts  of  which  yoa  have  spoken  as  recently 
snbmitted  to  the  indiyidaal  operators  and  signed  by  some  on  the  line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania permit  a  certain  amount  to  be  mined  each  year,  or  is  the  quantity  limi- 
ted?— A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  seen  the  contract? — A.  I  had  a  copy  famished  me  with  the 
terms  paid. 

Q.  What  are  tho6e  terms? — A.  Sixty-five  per  cent  for  prepared  sizes,  and,  my 
recollection  is,  it  is  50  per  cent  for  pea  and  40,  per  cent  for  Duckwheat.  It  was 
some  time  ago  that  I  saw  the  contract,  and  it  wus  not  the  final  proof.     . 

Q.  Yon  have  said  that  in  your  own  case  you  have  a  long-time  trackage  arrange- 
ment with  the  Lehigh  Valley  RaUroad. — A.  I  think  it  has  about  7  years  to  run. 

Q.  Does  it  permit  the  coal  mined  by  Coze  Bros.  &  Co.  to  be  transported 
at  cheai)er  rates  to  the  seaboard  than  yon  could  have  obtained  as  independent 
operators  not  controlling  a  railroad?— A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  for 
the  reason  the  present  arrangement  involved  a  vei7  large  expenditure  of  money 
in  purchasing  equipment,  such  as  cars  and  eng^ines;  and  the  depreciation,  of  coarse, 
on  that  plant  is  qnite  material.  Then  we  have  the  selling  expenses  to  pay,  which 
an  operator  shipping  nnder  a  contract  with  a  railroad  company  does  not  have  to 
pay.  We  have  to  take  the  chances  of  all  bod  debts,  which  an  individnal  operator 
does  not  have  to  do.  So,  taking  the  cost  of  the  equipment,  the  depreciation  of  the 
plant,  the  cost  of  selling,  and  the  bad  debts,  I  would  not  like  to  say  whether  we 
get  any  the  better  of  it  or  not. 

Q.  You  enjoy  the  benefit  of  joint  rates,  do  you  not? — A.  Oh,  no;  we  pay  so  much 
per  ton  per  mile;  no  joint  rate  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  say  that  the  ownership  of  a  line  of  railroad  does  not 
give  you  an  Eid vantage  in  the  price  paid  for  transpoixation  to  the  seaboard? — A.  I 
could  not  say  that  because  of  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  never 
made  any  calculation  on  it.  I  know,  of  course,  that  our  depreciation  is  very  large 
on  the  plant;  there  is  a  question  of  new  cars  coming  np  very  shortly. 

Q.  What  proportion  or  your  coal  goes  west  and  what  east,  respectively? — A.  I 
can  give  it  to  you  exactly,  if  you  would  like  to  know.  [Referring  to  table.] 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.  in  the  year  1900  shipped  1.032,577  tons.  They  sold  at  the 
mines  23.077  tons.  They  used  for  the  company's  use,  steam,  etc.,  191,938  tons, 
making  a  total  of  1,24(5,592  tons.  We  purchased  from  Mr.  C.  Pardee  529,021  tons, 
making  a  total  shipped  from  the  mines,  including  the  Pardee  purchases,  1,561,598 
tons.  Of  the  amount  shipped  the  flgores  will  not  check  up  with  what  I  have 
given  already,  because  we  had  a  certain  amount  in  storage  at  Roan.  We  shipped 
to  Perth  Amboy  1.071,357  tons,  and  to  line  points  east  149,209  tons.  We  shipped 
to  Buffalo  for  lake  shipment  109,870  tons,  and  west  by  rail  160,446  tons;  total, 
1,580,882  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  what  percentage  of  the  entire  output  of  the 
region?— A.  It  is  about  3^  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  there  entire  freedom  on  the  part  of  individual  operators,  so  far  as  you 
know,  to  produce  more  or  lees,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  their  own  disposi- 
tion, or  are  they  allowed  to  produce  a  certain  amount  and  held  to  that  allotment? — 
A.  I  can  speak  for  ourselves  on  that  point.  My  instructions  have  always  been  to 
mine  all  the  coal  that  we  could  sell  without  sacrifice — without  cutting  prices. 
That  is  the  principle  we  are  working  on. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  between  the  different  railroads  concerned  what  is 
known  as  an  annual  allotment? — A.  Several  years  ago  there  was.  The  presidents 
of  the  different  railroads  got  together  and  agreed  on  a  percentage  that  each  com- 
pany should  ship,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  that  for 
some  time.  Everybody  ships  all  he  desires  to  ship.  Any  company  can  ship  all  the 
coal  it  can,  aud  fill  the  cars  all  ap,  and  do  anything  it  likes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  the  proportion  each  year  remained  about  con- 
stant?— A.  Yes,  naturally;  for  the  reason  that  allotment  was  based  upon  the 
respective  outputs  of  the  companies,  and  they  would  necessarily  follow  very  cloae 
to  those  figures. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  official  who  prepares  and  publishes 
these  official  statements  of  allotment? — A.  Tbereis  no  statement  of  allotment  made. 

Q.  Of  the  tonnas;e  shipped?— A.  I  can  not  give  yon  his  address.  His  name  is 
W.  W.  Ruley,  of  Philadelphia. 

O.  He,  however,  stands  m  no  official  relation  to  any  of  the  railroad  companies, 
as  far  as  you  know? — A.  Not  a3  I  understand:  no. 

Q.  Has  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.'s  proportion  held  in  the  last  5  or  10  years  or  has  it 
increased?— A.  I  think  it  has  been  about  stationary  for  the  last  3  or  4  years. 
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Q.  Has  the  proportion  been  stationary  for  the  most  of  the  other  railroad  oom- 
paniee;  referrinf;,  for  example,  to  the  table  pnbliahed  in  the  New  York  Financial 
and  Commercial  Chronicle'i'— A.  I  conld  not  give  you  those  figares.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter easily  determined  from  the  statistics.    lu  general  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Has  there  been  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Beading  Railroad  that  its  allot- 
ment was  too  small,  considering  its  facilities? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  The  Beading  Railroad  is,  however,  the  most  important  prodncer,  is  it  not? — 
A.  It  is  the  largest  prodncer;  yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  know,  yon  have  never  heard  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  that  it  deserved  a  larger  proportion? — A.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  have  not  made  that  complaint. 

Q.  Do  the  sales  agents  or  the  presidents  of  the  different  roads  meet  at  any  time 
officially  or  nnofflcially,  so  far  as  yon  know,  to  determine  what  amonnts  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  road? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  they  meet  in  conference  to  consider  the  qnestion  of  production  each  sea- 
son?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  It  will  be  4  years  in  August  since  I  became  pres- 
ident of  Coze  Bros.  &  Co. ,  and  I  have  not  been  called  to  such  a  conference  and  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  conference  to  fix  such  allotment. 

Q.  Were  such  conferences  held  regularly  4  or  5  years  ago? — A.  I  was  not  in  a 
position  to  know. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  meetings  of  the  sales  agents? — A.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  regular  meetings,  but  they  do  meet  occasionally ,  probably  twice  a  year, 
or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  lay  down  nzed  or  positive  prices. 
I  think  their  meetings  are  more  for  discussion  as  to  about  what  price  they  shonld 
receive. 

Q.  There  is,  however,  an  agreement  as  to  what  a  fair  price  under  the  conditions 
of  each  season  should  be,  is  there  not? — A.  I  think  so.  We  do  not  attend  these 
meetings. 

Q.  Suppose  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  month,  the  Beading  Bailroad,  or 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  your  own  road,  shonld  doable 
your  output  by  some  means,  what  would  be  the  restdt? — A.  It  could  not  sell  the 
coal. 

Q.  Could  you  not  sell  it  by  shading  the  price  somewhat? — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible. 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  demand  for  coal  is 
somewhat  greater? — ^A.  To  do  that  would  demoralize  the  whole  coal  trade,  and  the 

Erodncer  so  selling  would  have  to  stop  mining,  because  the  price  received  would 
e  less  than  the  coal  had  cost,  and  you  can  not  do  business  on  that  basis  very  long. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  the  complaint  or  statement  that  the  coal  was  mined  at 
a  loss  by  many  erf  these  coal  companies  owned  by  the  railroads,  but  that  the  rail- 
roads were  so  enabled  to  mine  at  a  loss  because  they  made  a  proht  in  transporting 
the  coal  for  themselves:' — A.  1  have  heard  that  statement. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  in  respect  to  its  sonndneas?— A.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to"  know  of  the  companies,  excepting  our  own. 

Q.  Speaking  of  your  own  experience,  would  that  be  true? — A.  No;  I  think  we 
would  make  a  small  profit  on  the  mining. 

Q.  It  was  testified  before  this  commission  some  weeks  ago  that  the  cost  of  coal 
at  the  breaker  was  on  an  average  $1.71.  What  is  the  price  at  tide  water,  fixed  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  as  published  in  the  papers;  do  you  know? — A.  I  think  the  price 
is  $1  per  ton  for  stove  and  nut. 

Q.  Have  you  received  notice  from  the  other  companies  or  from  any  persons  to 
the  effect  that  this  would  be  the  price  for  this  season? — A.  I  think  the  only  com- 
pany that  sends  out  an  Eastern  circular  is  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading.  We 
receive  a  circular  from  that  comi)any^  announcing  its  prices.  I  read  a  newspaper 
article  which  stated,  and  I  think  it  is  correct,  that  the  present  circular  and  net 
prices  f.  o.  b.  the  harbor  were:  Broken.  $4;  egg.  $4.25;  stove.  $4.50;  chestnut, $4.50. 
But  it  ^oes  on  further  and  says  that  these  are  the  regular  prices  that  have  been 
prevailing,  and  that  sales  may  be  made  with  the  following  disconnte  or  reductions 
from  the  price:  April.  50  cents  a  ton  off  these  prices;  May,  40  cente  off;  June,  30 
cents  off;  July,  20  cents  off;  August,  10  cents  off,  and  September,  the  full  circulax 
price. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  speaking  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
prices,  are  you  not?— A.  Yes.    That  is  practicallv  the  price  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  You  said  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  is  tne  only  company  that  gives  oat  a 
circular?— A.  I  think  it  is  the  only  one. 

Q.  It  sends  to  the  other  companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  other  companies  follow  the  prices  the  Beading  names  in  the  circular? — 
A.  Not  necessarily.     If  we  can  get  more  we  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  rule  to  follow  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  price  list?— A.  I 
think  generally  all  da  /'->  i 
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Q.  The  Reading  people  fix  the  price  themselvee?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  it  without  consalting  the  other  companies  or  not.  I  can  not  say  that. 
They  may  agree  or  not,  bnt  as  far  aa  we  are  concerned  we  always  sell  onr  coal  for 
all  we  can  get  for  it,  and  nsnally  get  a  little  more  than  the  circular  price,  espe- 
cially on  the  Lehigh  coals,  which  are  a  higher-grade  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Repeatiog  a  question  which  I  asked  before,  the  effect  of 
any  one  of  these  railroads  exceeding  what  has  been  a  customary  proportion  of  the 
annnal  shipment  would  be  to  demoralize  the  trade,  wonld  it  not? — A.  I  think  it 
would;  yes. 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  demoralize?— A.  Understand  me;  you  stated  the  prop- 
osition, if  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  or  Lehigh  Valley  should  double  the  ship- 
ment. In  that  ca  e  somebody  else  wonld  start  in  to  get  even  with  them,  and  the 
result  wonld  be  the  demoralization  of  the  trade,  and  everything  wou'.d  go  to  pieces. 
That  wonld  keep  up  as  long  as  they  conld  stand  it,  and  then  they  wonld  have  to 
stop. 

Q.  Such  demoralizations  in  price  have  been  frequent  in  the  past,  have  they  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  yoa  state  when  the  last  serious  one  took  place?— A.  I  think  it  was  abont 
3  years  ago  in  the  fall,  when  prices  went  to  pieces  pretty  badly. 

Q.  As  a  whole,  prices  have  been  steadier  the  last  few  years,  have  they  not? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  not  been  higher  also  than  during  the  range  of  a  number  of  years 
preceding?— A.  No;  I  think  not.  They  are  not  as  high  as  they  were  along  in  the 
early  nineties. 

Q.  They  are  higher  at  the  present  time,  however,  than  they  have  been  for  any 
long  time  at  once,  are  they  i:ot? — A.  They  have  been  higher  since  ihe  strike,  caused 
by  the  market  being  denuded  of  coal;  and  the  old  rule  of  supply  and  demand 
rather  enhanced  the  price. 

Q.  Whatisyonr  judgment  as  to  the  price  of  coal  at  the  present  time?    Is  it  abont 
as  nigh  aa  the  trade  will  Btandy — A.  Do  you  mean  before  this  reduction? 
Yes;  through  the  last  winter.— A.  I  think  so. 

It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  producers,  then,  to  advance  the  price 
beyond  that  of  the  present  time'/— A.  I  do  not  think  it  wo  .Id  be,  because  that 
brings  into  competition  other  fuels.  Anthracite  coal  is  largely  a  luxury,  except 
the  small  sizes  for  steam  purposes. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  nature  of  such  competition  in  fuel  as  the  anthracite 
coal  is  obliged  to  meet? — A.  For  steam  and  mannfactoring  purposes,  of  course, 
bituminous  coal;  for  household  consumption,  gas  stoves  and  gas  ranges  are  com- 
ing in,  and  oil  stoves;  and  in  the  large  cities,  in  theapartment  houses,  whereanthra- 
cite  coal  was  formerly  used,  a  good  many  are  using  bituminous  coal  now. 

Q.  Is  not  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  anthracite  coal  increasing  year  by  year, 
howe^^er? — A.  Not  very  materially.  I  think  the  largest  increase  nas  been  in  the 
small  sizes  more  than  in  the  large  sizes.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  all  of  what 
are  known  as  the  small  sizes  were  thrown  away;  in  fact,  prepared  sizes  were 
used  for  steam  purposes  at  the  mine,  and  egg  and  stove  coal  were  burnt  under  the 
boilers.  What  is  known  now  as  pea,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  rice  were  thrown 
away;  and  I  think  the  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  for 
the  last  10  or  15  years  has  been  more  due  to  the  consumption  of  the  small  sizea 
than  to  an  increase  in  the  large  sizes. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  a  definite  relation  between  the  amounts  prodnced  of 
these  2  sizes?  Are  not  the  small  sizes  simply  a  by-product,  in6idental  to  the  mining 
of  the  other  sizes? — A.  Certainly  they  are;  bnt  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of 
the  market  have  changed  the  proportion  of  si/es  mined.  Twenty  years  ago,  or 
less  time  than  that  even,  where  an  operator  could  sell  10, 15,  or  20  per  cent  of  lump 
coal,  he  can  not  sell  any  to-day,  and  it  has  to  be  broken  into  smaller  sizes:  and 
when  you  break  down  coal  yon  increase  your  percentage  of  small  sizes.  We  are 
making  practically  no  lump  co:il  to-day,  nothing  above  broken.  That  means 
breaking  everything  down,  and  it  means  a  large  increase  in  the  i>ercentage  of 
small  sizes. 

Q.  So  von  would  say  that  the  principal  increase  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  in 
the  small  sizes? — A.  Largely  due  to  the  increased  consumption  of  small  sizes. 

Q.  And  that  the  competition  of  other  kinds  of  fuel  with  the  prepared  sizes  has 
prevented  a  g^at  extension  of  the  demand? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  percentage  rates  to  tide  water.  In  what  way  are 
the  rates  to  Chicago  and  the  West  made  up?  Under  what  conditions  do  yoa  ship 
your  coal  to  the  West? — A.  I  think  we  get  rates  in  the  spring.  Whenever  they 
make  any  change  they  send  us  a  circular  stating  what  the  lates  are,  and  we  pay 
on  the  all-rail  coal  a  certain  fixed  rate.    There  is  a  certain  rate  to  Buffalo. 

Q.  Probably  the  regular  published  rates  that  are  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?— A.  Just  the  same.  ^^  . 
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Q.  And  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  these  are  the  regnlar  rates  paid  by  all 
incuTidoal  operators  alike?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  discrimination  or  favor? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Yon  shipped  abont  200,000  tons  to  Bnffalo  last  year. 
Was  that  for  local  consumption  or  .dla  part  of  that  go  by  lake? — A.  It  all  went  by 
lake. 

Q.  And  you  8^  yoa  shipped  160,000  tons  by  all-rail  for  the  WesW— A.  All-rail 
for  the  West  and  intermediate  points. 

Q.  Yon  use  the  transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  on  the  lake? — A.  No; 
boats. 

Q.  Yoor  own  boats?— A.  No.    We  charter  from  whomsoever  we  can  get  boats. 

Q.  Yon  simply  nse  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  tonnage  to  BoSalo?— A.  The 
Pennsylvania  tonnaKe  to  Bnffalo. 

Q.  Are  yonr  lake  rates  uniform  at  Buffalo? — A.  They  vary  very  mnch.  They 
have  varied  from  month  to  month  since  I  have  known  of  them.  They  have -been 
as  low  as  20  cents  from  Bnffalo  to  Chicago  and  as  high  as  $1.35. 

Cj.  Have  yon  had  an  advantage  in  talking  wild  or  independent  boats  and  not 
regular  liners?— A.  Oh,  no. 

U.  Are  your  selling  rates  the  same  as  those  of  others — the  Delaware  and  Hndson 
and  the  Lackawanna— in  Buffalo?— A.  We  do  not  sell  in  Buffalo. 

Q.  No  local  market?— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  parties  who  buy  from  Coze  Brothers,  Incorporated,  and  supply 
the  city  government  and  others  with  yonr  coal? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  There 
may  be,  but  I  mean  to  say  we  do  not  do  any  retail  business  there,  or  anything  bat 
rail  delivery.  There  are  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  where  we  ship  by  rail, 
and  ot  course  we  supply  them. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  to  Chicago? — ^A.  We  ship  to  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Are  the  sales  made  throngh  yonr  own  agents  in  those  ports? — A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  market  and  is  the  price  common  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  are  just  as  well  advantagred  as  the  reg^ular  liners?  Yon  get  as 
good  a  price  as  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Lackawanna  for  coal  in  the  Western 
ports? — A.  I  think  so. 

9.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  independent  shippers  who  do  that? — A.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  the  independent  operators  ship  their  coal  west. 

Q.  You  get  just  as  good  rates  to  Buffalo  as  any  other  shippers? — A.  We  get  the 
same  rate. 

(By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  there  not  been  at  times,  however,  cutting  of  rates 

favor  of  certain  shippers? — A.  Not  since  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
rates;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ever  inconvenienced  by  discrimination 
forced  upon  it  by  its  connections? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  qnestion,  as  I 
would  not  know  anything  abont  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  ^t  at  the  cost  of  mining  coal  at  the  breaker? — A.  [Laugh- 
ing.] That  is  a  very  difScult  a  aestion. 

(^.  Will  you  explain  some  of  the  disaculties?- A.  Preparatory  to  coming  down 
here  I  read  over  Mr.  Coxe's  testimony  before  a  commission  several  years  ago,  and 
he  said  it  was  a  question  he  had  been  trying  to  find  out  all  his  life,  and  had  never 
succeeded.  The  local  conditions  will  vary  in  every  locality  and  in  every  mine, 
and  in  the  seams  of  every  mine.  To-day  a  seam  may  be  in  good  condition  and 
everything  going  on  smoothly,  and  to-morrow  you  may  have  an  explosion  of  fire- 
damp that  will  cost  cons.derable  money;  or  you  may  have  a  fall  of  roof,  or  you 
may  nave  a  flood  in  your  mine,  and  those  conditions  are  in  every  locality,  in  every 
mine — in  fact,  you  may  say  they  are  in  the  same  seam  of  the  same  mine. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ripley, )  Under  those  circumstances,  then,  would  it  be  possible  to 
operate  a  mine  at  a  very  close  margin  of  profit  on  mining?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  profits  have  got  to  be  broad  enough  and  large  enough  to  cover  contin- 
gencies?— A,  They  ought  to  be.  There  is  another  qnestion  that  is  seldom  figured 
in  the  cost  of  mining — the  cost  of  developing  a  property.  An  anthracite  coal  mine 
takes  a  very  large  amount  of  capital,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  plant  is  very  sel- 
dom taken  into  account;  the  depreciation  of  yonr  property,  if  you  are  a  land 
owner,  is  very  seldom  taken  into  account.  In  other  words,  where  a  man  at  pres- 
ent is  receiving  a  royalty  on  coal  land  and  he  spends  that  royalty  he  will  be  mmos 
his  property  in  time,  and  it  is  the  same  way  in  mining. 

<j.  Is  the  practice  of  setting  aside  a  certain  amount  for  depreciation,  or  for 
exnanstion  of  property,  followed  by  any  of  the  companies  of  which  you  have 
knowledge? — A.  It  was  by  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company;  as  to  the  others,  I 
can't  say. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  company  which  does  not  set  aside  something  out  of  the  earn- 
ings each  year  will,  at  the  exhaostion  of  the  mine,  find  it  is  without  oaprtal?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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The  wisest  basinesB  policy  then,  following  yonr  argnment,  would  be  to  get 
asii^e  a  stated  amonnt  for  that  purpose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  of  coke  in  New  England  territory,  for  example, 
threaten  an  embarrassment?— A.  I  have  not  heard  an^hing  abont  it. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  experiments  made  in  the  line  of  prodncing  coke  from 
Cape  Breton  coal?— A.  Oh,yp8.. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  seriously  as  likely  to  affect  the  consumption  of  anthracite 
coal  in  that  part  of  the  United  Statea?— A.  I  can  only  speak  for  ourselves.  We 
have  not  so  considered  it. 

O.  Do  you  ship  any  large  amonnt  into  New  England? — A.  Yes;  we  ship  consid- 
erable there;  I  can't  sav  the  amonnt,  but  we  ship  considerable. 

Q.  Do  yon  sell  it  at  the  wharf  in  New  England,  or  do  you  deliver  it  at  interior 
points?— A.  We  sell  it  usually  f .  o.  b.  Perth  Amboy;  sometimes  we  sell  it  delivered 
to  points  reached  by  water  transportation. 

Q.  If  it  is  sold  deliyered  in  New  England  that  arrangement  includes  all  freight 
charges?— A,  1  do  not  think  we  ever  sell  the  New  England  purchaser  at  delivered 
price.  Thepnrchaserhiis  to  take  care  of  the  freight  rates.  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
go  further  than  the  water  rates.  Understand,  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  sales  department. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  knowledge  of  freight  rates  which  are  charged  to  Interior  Boston 
pomts  upon  coal  that  goes  by  rail  from  Boston? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  theconsumptionof  hard  coal  or  soft  coal  increasing  most  rapidly;  which? — 
A.  I  think  the  consumption  of  soft  coal  is  increasing  more  rapidly. 

Q.  Soft  coal,  then.tmreatens  to  be  the  most  serions  rival  In  the  future? — A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  definite  relation  between  the  price  of  soft  coal  and  hard  coal? 
Do  they  move  together  in  sympathy  at  allV — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  there  to-day  a  certain  relaMon  between  the  prices  of  soft  coal  and  hard 
coal  which  will  compensate  for  the  superior  quality  of  hard  coal  aa  fuel  for  domes- 
tic purposes? — A.  We  have  never  considered  the  price  of  soft  coal  in  fixing  our 
prices  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  difference  of  the  heating  power  of  a  ton  of  soft  coal  and  a 
ton  of  hard  coal,  if  any?— A.  It  is  usually  considered  that  a  ton  of  good  Qeorge's 
Creek  bituminous  coal  will  make  more  steam-  than  a  ton  of  anthracite. 

Q.  Under  a  boiler  or  locomotive? — A,  Under  good  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  that  due  to  quicker  burning? — A.  Because  the  hydro- 
carbons in  bituminous  coal  have  a  much  nigher  heating  power  than  carbon. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Thereissomerelationbetweenthepriceof  hardandsoft 
coal,  is  there  not?  Yonsaidjustnow,asI  understand, thattherewasnot. — A.  No; 
I  said  we  did  not  take  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  into  account  in  fixing  the  price 
of  anthracite,  speaking  for  ourselves. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this:  You  could  not  place  an  unlimited  price 
per  ton  on  your  hard  coal;  you  could  not  raise  the  price  indefinitely  higher  than 
a  certain  limit  without  taking  the  risk  of  having  soft  coal  used  in  its  place,  could 
you?— A.  That  is  right;  we  could  not. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  find,  or  do  you,  that  when  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
becomes  perhaps  temporarily  very  high  that  there  is  a  tendeuinr  to  use  bitnmin- 
ous?— A.  To  use  bituminous  coal,  yes.  What  I  meant  to  be  understood  as  saying 
was  that  we  did  not  figure  any  fixed  price  as  between  anthracite  and  bituminous. 
We  know  perfectly  well  if  we  advance  prices  on  small  sizes  which  come  in  com- 
petition with  bituminous  coal  beyond  certain  prices,  the  bituminous  coal  will  take 
the  market. 

Q.  That  would  be  true,  of  course,  of  steam  coal  more  than  of  coal  for  domestic 
use?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  same  competition  come  in  eventually  in  regard  to  domestic 
use? — A.  Unquestionably;  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  price  of  anthracite  coal  can 
never  be  put  to  an  excessively  high  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  heating  power 
of  a  ton  of  coke  and  a  ton  of  anthracite? — A.  It  is  a  question  I  have  not  had  occa- 
sion to  look  up  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  effect  has  the  riscent  large  combination  of 
coal  railroads,  so  called,  had  on  independent  producers? — A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  Well,  what  I  mpant  to  say,  Would  it  eventually  drive  them  out  of  the  busi- 
ness entirely?  Would  it  do  away  with  the  independent  producer? — A.  No;  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  Would  he  be  able  to  come  in  and  compete,  if  they  wished  to  freeze  him  out 
entirely?— A.  I  think  so.  for  this  reason:  Any  attempt  to  freeze  out  an  individual 
operator  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal— the  price  of  a  very  large 
volume  of  coal— which  would  hurt  the  large  interest  much  more  than  it  would 
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the  small  interest,  and  there  would  not  be  any  object  in  doing  that.  The  com- 
bination of  capital,  whether  large  or  small,  I  do  not  think  would  be  apt  to  throw 
away  a  large  amoant  of  money  to  squeeze  out  the  small  individnal. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Are  there  not  other  ways  open  to  freeze  ou{  a  small  indi- 
vidnal, viz,  by  discrimination  against  that  individual  in  freight  rates  or  in  delay 
in  getting  cars  or  in  lack  of  other  facilities  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  with  the  65  per 
cent  contract  I  do  not  think  that  either  device  wonld  have  any  effect. 

Q.  I  understand  that  contract  has  not  been  signed.  Did  yon  not  make  that 
statement? — A.  The  last  I  heard  it  had  not  been  signed.  I  have  no  definite 
knowledge. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  complaint  at  times  within  yoar  knowledge  of  a  lack  of 
cars  and  facilities  in  certain  instances? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  heard  of  any  lack  of  cars  or  any  other 
matter  of  that  kind  that  has  worked  any  special  injustice  of  late  years?— A.  For 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years  I  have  not  come  in  contact  with  that  phase  of  the 
problem,  but  while  1  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  I  heard  plenty 
of  such  complaints;  and  my  experience  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
was  that  it  took  a  great  deal  better  care  of  the  individnal  operators  than  it  did  of 
its  own  coal  companies,  and  I  used  to  protest  very  vigorously  because  they  would 
send  cars  to  individual  operators,  including  Coze  Bros.  &  Co. ,  when  we  could  not 
get  cars  to  run  our  own  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  that  the  policy,  however,  pursued  by  many  of  the 
other  large  roads,  the  Reading,  for  instence,  Lehigh  Valley,  etc.? — A,  The  Read- 
ing—I know  nothing  about  their  policy.  1  think,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Lehigh 
Valley  tried  to  distrioute cars  as  fairly  as  it  was  possible  to  do.  There  are  times,  of 
conrse,  when  no  railroad  companies  have  cars  enough  to  go  round  to  supply  the 
demand.  I  think  the  policy  of  all  the  roads,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extended, 
was  to  treat  the  individual  operator  as  fairly  as  they  treated  their  own  collieries. 

Q.  There  was,  however,  complaint  sufScient  in  the  case  of  Co'xe  Brothers  to  lead 
to  an  institution  of  proceedmgs? — A.  That  is  going  back  further  than  I  am  familiar 
with.    I  am  speaking  of  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  The  specific  complaint  of  Coxe  Brothers  Company  at  that  time  was  that  a 
discrimination  against  hard  coal  was  made,  the  rates  being  so  much  higher  than 
upon  soft  coal? — A.  Yes;  but  not  any^  discrimination  against  furnishing  cars  is  the 
point  I  was  making. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  say  of  the  price  of  coal  now  as  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  coal  at  this  time  of  last  year  and  the  year  preceding?  Is 
.it  much  higher  now? — A.  It  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Is  it  about  the  same?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  About  what  percentage  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  is 
controlled  now  by  this  recent  combination  of  interest? — A.  That  would  be  merely 
a  guess  on  my  part.    I  should  say,  roughly,  possibly  80  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.  )  It  would  be  possible  to  compute  that,  would  it  not,  from 
the  table  of  shipments  which  is  officially  printed,  if  you  knew  which  roads  were 
controlled  in  that  respect? — A,  Yes;  I  could 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  80  per  cent  of  any  commodity  like  anthracite  coal 
sufficient  to  give  a  monopoly  of  that  commodity,  in  your  judgment? — A.  You 
mean  in  fixing  the  price? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  I  could  take  20  per  cent  of  anthra- 
cite coal  and  break  the  market  any  time. 

Q.  (Mr.  LiTCHMAN. )  Suppose  you  could  not  get  transportation  to  market — A. 
Then  of  course  I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  This  combination  is  between  the  coal  people,  the  own- 
ers, and  the  railroads,  is  it  not?  This  recent  combination  embraces  80  per  cent  of 
coal  and  all  the  railroads,  does  it  not,  leading  into  the  field? — A.  It  would  embrace 
whatever  coal  the  railroad  companies  controlled. 

Q.  But  they  are  all  working  in  the  same  interest;  all  the  railroads  are  combined 
leading  into  the  anthracite  fields  at  the  present  time,  are  they  not? — A.  All  except 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Ontario  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  do  you  mean  by"combination,"Mr.  Steams?- A.  I 
did  not  use  the  word. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  use  the  word. — ^A.  No;  I  quoted  the  word.  .  "Com- 
munity of  interest,"  I  think  it  is  called  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  The  roads  are  at  least  working  in  harmony,  and  as  a 
rule  the  directors  of  one  own  stock  in  each  others'  roads,  do  they  not? — A.  That  is 
a  question  I  know  nothing  personally  about,  except  as  you  do— through  the  news- 
papers. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  even  if  they  had  equal  transportation  facilities,  for 
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a  large  and  wealthy  concern  to  follow  a  penon  having  10  or  20  per  cent  of  a  com- 
modity, to  follow  it  into  a  given  market  and  sell  there  at  a  lower  price,  and  then  fol- 
low it  to  another  market,  tnns  pnrsning  what  we  might  call  a  "clnbhing  policy?" 
I8  not  that  frequently  done  where  persons  have  large  control  of  a  commodity, 
thns  driving  others  ont  of  the  market? — A.  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  done  in 
the  anthracite  coal  business,  and  that  is  the  only  business  I  have  ever  been  con- 
nected with,  except  engineering. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchab.')  Do  yon  think  that  yon  conld  force  20  per  cent  more 
anthracite  on  the  people  than  yon  supply  now?— A.  No. 

6.  Conld  you  shove  10  per  cent  more  upon  them?— A.  No. 

Q.  Suppose  you  made  an  exorbitant  rate;  suppose  jrovi  owned  95  per  cent  of  the 
output  and  made  an  exorbitant  rate;  would  not  bituminous  coal  come  in  and  com- 
pete and  knock  the  rate  down? — A.  It  would  knock  the  price  of  coal  down. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Litchhan.  )  What  is  the  total  product  of  anthracite  coal? — A.  About 
for^-five  million  and  some  thousand  tons  in  1900.  The  year  before  it  was  forty- 
seven  million  and  some  thousand  tons. 

Q.  An  increase,  then,  of  50  cents  a  ton  would  be  a  very  handsome  return,  would 
it  not,  to  controllers  of  that  output?— A.  It  certainly  would,  if  they  conld  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  It  is  about  50  cents  a  ton  higher  at  tide  water  than  it  was 
before  the  strike.— A.  Fifty  cents  on  prepared  sizes.  I  think  on  the  average  total 
output  it  would  be  about  80  cents. 

6.  Thirty  cents  at  tidewater  on  the  total  output? — A.  Tee. 

O.  Are  there  not  certain  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  coal  industry  which 
make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  operator  to  increase  his  output?  I  refer  to  the  fact 
of  a  dull  season,  when  facilities  must  be  all  maintained  for  a  full  production  in  the 
fall.  Will  you  explain  whether  that  is  so  or  not? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is,  for 
the  reason,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for  instance,  when  the  demand  is  small,  it 
requires  so  much  space  to  stock  anthracite  coal  and  so  much  money  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  regulate  your  year's  supply  by  the  output  in  the  months  when 
the  trade  is  in  a  depressed  condition,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  which  is  brisk,  yon  have  got  necessarily  to  have  your 
mines  developed  to  a  capacity  mnch  in  excess  of  what  would  be  needed  if  you 
could  run  uniformly  through  the  year. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  is,  then,  this  powerful  incentive  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  each  company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  holds  the  company  down  to  the  constant  proportion  which  has  been 
maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  the  past? — 
A.  Every  company  has  certain  collieries  becoming  gradually  exhausted,  and  that 
circumstance,  of  courso,  takes  off  a  part  of  the  increased  output  made  by  new 
openings  and  additional  capacity. 

Q.  I  suppose,  too,  the  available  supply  for  future  years  varies  very  greatly  as 
between  tne  different  railroad  companies,  does  it  not? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Will  yon  specify  any  of  them  which  are  supposed  to  have'a  vast  reserve  for 
the  future?— A.  The  Reading  is  generally  considered  to  have  the  largest  amount. 

Q.  And  which  company  after  that,  so  far  as  your  general  knowledge  of  the 
trade  goes? — A.  I  should  say  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  have  a  large  reserve  also. 

Q.  How  about  the  .Jersey  Central? — A.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  their  lands  in 
the  Lehigh  region.  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  those  are  undeveloped,  but 
I  think  their  Wyoming  lands  are  pretty  well  developed.  I  do  not  think  they  have 
mnch  virgin  coal  left. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  how  long  your  mines 
will  hold  ont? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  made  any. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  A  consolidation  now  of  the  Reading,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  the  others  which  you  have  named  as  having  the  greatest  reserves 
wonid  give  such  a  combination  a  most  important  strategic  position  SO  years  from 
now.  if  the  remainder  of  the  coal  fields  were  exhausted,  would  it  not? — A.  Certainly 
it  would.  Understand,  when  1  am  speaking  of  the  amount  of  unmined  coal  these 
companies  have,  it  is  not  from  actual  knowledge,  but  general  opinion. 

Q.  Yon  are  acquainted  with  all  the  official  and  geological  reports,  such  as  those 
maide  by  Griffiths  and  others?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  general  impression  is  as  you  state  among  scientific  men? — A.  I  think 
so. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  companies  which  have  a  vast  supply  in  reserve 
for  the  future  are  paying  interest  charges  ai>on  that  capital  so  invested  out  of 
earnings  made  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  can  not  answer  that 
question 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  ciroumstances  under  which  the  fields  of  the  Reading 
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Railroad  were  acquired,  are  yon  not? — A.  No.  That  transaction  occurred  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  I  was  not  interested  in  coal  mining  then,  except  as  an 
engineer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Wonld  it  be  possible  now  for  a  new  company  to  go  into 
the  anthracite  field,  if  it  conld  procure  or  had  procnred  an  eligible  body  of  coal, 
and  open  that  mine  np  and  have  the  same  facilities  for  transportation  and  oppor- 
tanitiee  at  the  market  as  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  it? — A.  I  think  so, 
nndoabtedly. 

Q.  It  conld  have  the  same  facilities  that  yon  have  in  mining  yonr  coal? — A.  It 
comd  come  in  on  the  same  basis  as  anybody  else;  I  do  not  think  there  wonld  be 
any  discrimination  whatever. 

^.  Then  it  is  yonr  nnderstanding  that  this  recent  combination  is  not  to  dis- 
oriminate  against  others  or  independents  or  new  ot)erations  in  the  field? — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Wonld  it  be  possible  to  find  any  territory  that  an 
independent  operator  conld  get  hold  of  now?— A.  There  is  some.  I  nnderstand 
there  are  some  lands  in  Schuylkill  Connty  that  are  not  owned  by  any  of  the 
companies,  that  are  on  the  market.    They  come  np  every  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  The  anthracite  fields,  however,  have  been  pretty  well  exhausted? — ^A.  Oh, 
yes;  the  desirable  coal  land  is  all  owned  by  parties  who  are  operating. 

Q.  It  would  be  very  improbable  that  any  new  anthracite  coal  fields  wonld  be 
discovered  in  Pennsylvania? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  quote  the  following  statement  from  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  February,  1901: 

* '  The  Delaware  and  Hudson,  so  the  independent  operators  were  informed,  could 
have  its  coal  carried  to  tide  water  by  the  Erie  Company  for  60  cents  per  ton.  The 
independent  operators,  then  paying  nearer  one  dollar  sixty  a  ton  for  the  service, 
not  unnaturally  failed  to  get  the  D.  &  H.  as  an  ally  to  this  plan." 

According  to  that  statement  it  wonld  appear  that  the  independents,  perhaps, 
were  paying  |1 .60  a  ton  when  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  were  getting  the 
service  tor  60  cents  a  ton.  Have  you  seen  in  recent  years  or  had  knowlmlge  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  conditions  or  discriminations?— A.  No. 

Q.  Wonld  that  be  possible  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge? — A.  I  wonld  know 
nothing  about  any  arrangement  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  wonld 
have. 

Q.  So  serious  a  discrimination  must,  however,  if  it  existed  on  any  large  scale,  be 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  trade.  You  have  no  knowledge? — A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

J,  You  have  never  heard  of  any  such?— A.  No. 
,  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  attempts  within  the  last  year  to 
d  independent  lines  to  tide  water,  so  that  the  independent  operators  might 
secure  an  outlet? — A.  Within  the  last  year?    I  think  there  was  an  independent  line 
started  three  years  ago. 

Q.  There  have  been  other  attempts  and  projects  within  the  last  year,  have  there 
not?— A.  Yes.  The  first  attempt  was  a  line  going  from  Scranton  to  tide  water. 
The  next  was  the  line  which  followed  the  old  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  and 
terminated  at  Kingston,  on  the  Undson  River,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company. 

Q.  Were  the  franchises  for  these  lines  actually  secured? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  finally  secured.  They  were  in  litigation  on  the  charter  for  a 
long  time  as  to  certain  rights  of  way,  and  whether  they  ever  completed  the  litigation 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  understood  object  of  those  attempts  to  construct  more  inde- 
pendent railways  to  tide  water?— A.  To  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  individual  operators  were  sufficiently  dissatisfied  with 
the  rates  charged  upon  coal  to  be  willing  to  agree  to  ship  oyer  a  new  line  if  it  were 
built? — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Have  any  of  these  lines  been  built  in  part  or  entirely?— A.  Not  at  all, 

"    And  what  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  plans? — A,  Bought  out. 
Bought  out  by  whom? — A.  By  the  different  community  of  Interests,  the 

ferent  roads  that  are  now  considered  as 

(Interrupting. )  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company?  And  if  so, 
.  you  make  a  statement  respecting  what  yon  know  of  it,  what  it  is,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  created?— A.  The  Temple  Iron  Company's  collieries  were 
formerly  owned  in  part  by  Simpson  &  Watkins,  who  were  individual  operators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  spoke  of  these  roads  having  been  bought  out  by 
the  community  of  interest.  Would  not  the  existing  roadis  necessarily  have  to 
charge  more  for  freight  if  they  paid  large  sums  to  prevent  this  advantage  in  order 
to  recoup  and  get  that  money  back? — A.  No;  not  necessarily. 
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Q.  Would  it  not  tttke  money  from  the  stockholders  that  belongs  to  them?  It 
has  to  come  from  some  sonrce.  —A.  The  assnmption  is  that  they  are  making  some 
profit  on  tbe  operation  of  these  collieries  and  the  transporting  of  the  coal.  You 
see  tiiey  pnxohased  these  collieries,  and  now  they  own  the  coal  instead  of  baying  it. 

Q.  On,  I  understood  you  to  state  that  they  boaght  out  the  men  who  were  going 
to  build  this  radlroad. — A.  No,  no;  they  bought  out  the  collieries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eiplky.)  Was  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  one  of  those  pur- 
chased at  that  time  in  order  to  prevent  the  construction  of  those  linee? — A.  The 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  was  purchased  recently,  and  the  assnmption  among 
the  public  is  that  it  was  purchased  to  prevent  the  building  of  the  new  line  to 
Kingston. 

Q.  Was  any  other  action  taken,  for  instance,  by  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  road  to  that  same  end?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  not  a  larg^  number  of  individual  operatoirs  bought  out  by  that  com- 
pany?— A.  By  the  Pennsylvania  Company? 

Q.  By  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.— A.  Yes;  they  boaght  several  col- 
lieries, but  they  were  entirely  separate. 

Q.  They  bought  them  out  to  eliminate  the  individual  operator  who  was  seeking 
an  outlet?— A.  As  1  understand  it,  the  collieries  purchased  by  the  Ontario  and 
Western  were  collieries  which  would  have  been  shippers  over  the  new  road  had  it 
been  built. 

O.  In  other  words,  the  parties  already  interested  in  this  territory  were  exceed- 
ingly desirous  that  no  new  independent  lines  to  tide  water  should  be  con- 
structed?—A.  Yes;  naturally  so. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  prevent  that  effect  the  individual  operators  in  that  territory 
were  bought  out,  and  among  those  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  statement  concerning  the  price  paid  for 
the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  a  fair  price  or  an  excessive  one  under  the  circumstances? — 
A.  It  is  considered  by  the  coal  men  who  are  familiar  with  that  property  that  it 
was  a  very  fair  price,  a  reasonable  price. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  was  the  sum  paid?— A.  It  was  about  83,000,000,  or 
somewhere  near  that. 

g.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  was,  however,  a  quotation  for  the  stock  at  a  rate 
cb  would  bring  the  total  very  much  higher  than  that  for  a  long  time,  was  there 
not? — A.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  that  stock  Quoted  on  the  market  for  a  good  many 
years.    I  did  not  know  there  was  any  of  it  tor  sale. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  eSect  upon  the  general  harmony  of  interests  throughout 
the  coal  re^on  bv  the  elimination  of  these  individual  operators,  including  the 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Company?  Would  it  tend  to  strengthen  the  community  of 
interest  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  field? — A.  I  should  say  that  it  would. 

Q.  In  other  words,  has  not  the  independent  operation  in  that  northern  section 
of  the  Wyoming  field  been  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  the  other  roads  in 
maintaining  a  fixed  price  for  the  product? — A.  That  is  the  general  impression. 

Q.  So  that  that  obstacle  being  removed  it  would  be  easier  for  the  remaining 
roakds  to  come  together  and  operate  harmoniously? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  have  here  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  which  alleges  certain  facts.  One  is  that  the  Morgan  roads,  so-called, 
absolutely  control  63.17  per  cent  of  the  output  of  anthracite  coal;  that  the  non- 
Morgan  roads  control  36.88  per  cent,  and  that  the  reason  for  the  community  of 
interest  agreement  is  that  these  Morgan  and  non-Morgan  interests  have  all  been 
brought  substantially  under  one  control,  and  that  they  represent  96  per  cent  of 
their  entire  output  of  anthracite  coal.  That  being  the  care,  what  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  an  independent  operator  to  operate  against  96  per  cent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  coal?— A.  That  being  the  case  we  are  the  ones  that  are  up  against  that 
proposition. 

Q^Is  not  your  company  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Company? — 
A.   xes;  that  is  our  road. 

Q.  That  is  a  Morgan  road. — A.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  not  a  bit  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  only  eliminate  iH  per  cent  more.  That  would  make  it  93 
per  cent.— A.  Then  there  are  the  Ontario  and  Western,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroads. 

Q.  The  Ontario  and  Western  is  non-Morgan,  but  has  recently  been  brought  into 
the  comjnunity  of  interest  by  virtue  of  the  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest. — 
A.  That  is  a  newspaper  report,    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  own  your  transportation?- A.  For  only  part  of  our  coal. 

Q.  If  the  time  comes  when  you  find  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars  for  shipment  to 
tide  water  then  you  will  be  apt  to  feel  this  competition,  will  you  mot?— A.  I  do  not 
know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  not  that  the  reason  why  you  built  this  road,  40  mOea 
long,  known  as  the  Delaware.  Snsqnehanna  and  Schnylkill,  that  yon  might 
obtain  such  transportation  irrespective  of  any  action? — A.  The  only  person  who 
could  have  answered  that  qnestion  is  Mr.  E.  fi.  Goxe.  Mr.  Coze  stated,  in  some 
testimony  at  Harrisburg,  that  he  built  the  road  to  connect  his  collieries,  some  of 
which  were  on  one  road  and  some  on  another,  so  that  he  could  send  his  tonnage 
wherever  he  desired. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Has  not  the  operation  of  that  railroad,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Coxe  Brothers,  been  the  means  of  obtaining  the  favorable  terms  upon 
which  they  operate  their  collieries  at  the  present  time? — A.  They  have  no  more 
favorable  terms  than  any  other  roads,  unless  a  trackage  agreement  to  tide  water 
can  be  so  considered,  and  I  do  not  know  whethei  I  consider  that  more  favorable 
than  the  65  per  cent  arrangement  or  not. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  yon  willing  to  submit  that  agreement?— A.  As  it  is 
an  agreement  that  affects  only  two  interests,  and  not  the  public  interest,  I  prefer 
not  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmaj?.)  This  community  of  interest  in  the  coal  region  is  also 
the  community  of  interest  in  transportation,  is  it  not,  in  that  region? — A.  The 
transporting  companies  control  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.)  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  past  the  Reading  Railroad  has 
been  the  most  uncertain  factor  in  the  situation  as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
regular  output  is  concerned?  Has  that  road  not  in  general  broken  the  customary 
allotment  of  shipments  by  increasing  their  output  beyond  that  figure? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  true  of  5  or  6  years  agfo?— A.  I  can  not  state  without  going 
over  their  shipments. 

Q.  'Vouhavenorapollectiontothateffect? — A.  No.  Everybody  complains  about 
everybody  else  in  the  coal  business  the  same  as  in  any  other  business.  They  will 
damn  the  Reading  one  month  and  some  other  company  the  next,  and  so  on.  That 
has  been  the  way. 

^.  The  incentive,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Reading  to  increase  the  output 
owing  to  improvements  of  that  company  is  perfectly  clear,  is  it  not? — A.  The  more 
any  company  can  increase  its  output  and  sell  its  coal  the  cheaper  it  can  operate  its 
mines  as  a  rule. 

Q.  But  in  case  of  that  company  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  coal  land  lying 
idle  which  is  eating  iteelf  up  with  interest  charged,  is  there  not? — A.  Donbtlees 
that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  your  records  of  shipment  show  the  prices  of  coal  at 
tide  water  for,  say,  covering  a  period  of  10  years? — A.  Yes;  [  have  the  record. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  a  statement  showing  that  range  of  prices? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  show  whether  there  has  been  any  marked  variation,  and  whether 
that  variation  has  been  affected  by  dull  times  and  good  times,  and  perhaps  by  these 
combinations  that  have  taken  place  within  that  10  years,  and  I  take  it  that  the 
operations  of  your  company  are  of  safiQcient  volume  to  make  testimony  on  that 
point  desirable. 

Mr.  Steams  thereupon  submitted  the  following  tables  of  prices: 

[CozeBros.&  Co.,  Incorporated.— Average  f.o.  b.  tide  prices  received  during  years  shown  for 
coal  mined  br  Coxe  Bros.  &  Oa,  the  Orcas  Creek  Coal  Company,  and  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co., 
Inooriwrated.  J 

PREPARED  SIZES  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAIi. 


Month. 

Perth  Amboy. 

All  tide  points. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1896. 

1804. 

1893. 

1882. 

1891. 

$3,744 
8.666 
3.616 
3.465 
8.577 
3.551 
8.707 
8.654 
8.896 
4.103 
4.14 
4.243 

$3,389 
8.349 
3.317 
3.416 
3.442 
3.466 
3.517 
8.477 
8.S04 
8.60 
3.009 
3.72 

$3.56 
3.564 
3.610 
3.651 
3.735 
3.787 
3.554 
3.489 
3.555 
8.579 
8.523 
3.42 

$8,653 
3.624 
8.649 
3.638 
3866 
3.743 
8.807 
3.881 
3.937 
8.850 
8.772 
8.580 

$3,164 
3.197 
3.152 
8.311 
3.473 
3.567 
3889 
3.892 
3.974 
3.921 
3.866 
3.787 

$3,382 
8.261 
3.203 
3.183 
3.207 
3.196 
3.196 
3.183 
3.162 
3.216 
8.84 
8.333 

$3,941 

8.819 

3.805 

8542 

8.679 

3.611 

3.61 

3.448 

8.376 

3.878 

3.387 

8.329 

$4,327 
4.227 
3.97 
3.878 
3.774 
3.87 
3.962 
4.054 
4.073 
4.166 
4.068 
4.047 

$8,601 
8.462 
3.504 
8.561 
3.674 
8.803 
8.046 
4.078 
4.2S9 
4.263 
4.216 
4.223 

$8,804 
3.722 

VAbrasTT    . . 

March 

3. 681 

April 

a671 

ffiy  ::: 

3.728 

June....... 

a  817 

jnly             

8.843 

Anflrnst .--..- 

8.829 

September 

October 

3.874 
3.937 

November 

3.96 
&8e4 

Average 

8.761 

3.40 

3.580 

3.716 

8.616 

8.287 

3.685 

3.967 

8.81 

8.790 
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ANTHRACITE  PEA  COAL. 


liontli. 


Jannary 

February  

•March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October  

November  ... 
December 

Average 


Perth  Amboy. 


isoa 


$2,283 
2.306 
2.275 
2.248 
2.279 
2.327 
2.337 
2.292 
2.331 
2.241 
2.409 
2.604 


2.324 


1896. 


$2,206 
2.236 
2.289 
2.241 
2.137 
2.234 
2.255 
2.24 
2.3ns 
2.177 
2.237 
2.062 


2.217 


1888. 


$2,151 
2.309 
2.366 
2.271 
2.314 
2.222 
2.20B 
2.152 
2.13 
2.118 
2.084 
2.17 


2.168 


1867. 


$1,653 
2.147 
2.166 
2.232 
2.143 
2.085 
2.088 
2.056 
2.081 
2.044 
2.059 
2.042 


2.079 


1896. 


$1,888 
1.91 
1.965 
2.154 
2.27 
1.96 
1.9,11 
2.212 
2.099 
2.122 
2.195 
1.98 


2.019 


1895. 


$2,533 
2.511 
2.4» 
2.363 
2.232 
2.18 
2.204 
2.159 
2.299 
2.355 
2.26;) 
2.11 


All  tide  points. 


1894.- 


$2.55 
2.675 
2.826 
2.766 
2.685 
2.602 
2.  .385 
2.45 
2.422 
2.412 
2.316 
2.453 


2.286  :    2.513 


1893. 


$2.4r2 
2.614 

2.523 
2.  .571 
2.558 
2.375 
2.507 
2.  .545 
2.433 
2.538 
2.312 
2.408 


2.466 


2.274 


AKTHBACITE  BUCKWHEAT  COAL. 


Jannary 

February  

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September... 

October 

November  ... 
December 

Average 


$1.81 
1.90 
1.974 
1.941 
1.663 
1.862 
1.811 
1.835 
1.805 

i.esj 

1.B78 
2.016 


1.906 


$1,782 
1.935 
1.752 

].ra4 

1.657 
1.684 
l.TSi 
1.723 
1.715 
1.777 
1.738 
1.832 


1.736 


$1,775 
1.78 
1.74 
1.722 
1.80 
1.818 
1.761 
1.767 
1.72 
1.737 
1.693 
1.748 


1.758 


$1.76 
L718 
1.747 
1.723 
1.637 
1.666 
1.606 
1.686 
1.674 
1.657 
1.626 
1.67 


1.684 


$1,637 
1.512 
1.521 
1.67 
L688 
1.726 
1.706 
1.732 
1.472 
1..541 
1.534 
1.784 


1.5 


$1.87S 
1.837 
1.893 
1.8.38 
1.774 
1  769 

i.ns 

1.757 
1.846 
1.874 
1.821 
1.857 


1.824 


81.978 
3.:t94 
2.118 
3.081 
2.(r73 
1.67 
1.979 
1.881 
1.877 
1.968 
1.90 
1.872 


$1,669 
1.713 
1.789 
1.709 
1.667 
1.721 
1.74 
1.777 
1.762 
1.92 
1.666 
1.628 


1.98S  i    1.766 


$1,651 
1.668 
1.665 
1.682 
1.713 
1.733 
1.643 
1.675 
1.675 
1.635 
1.648 
1.682 


SI.  788 
1.892 
1.7iH 
1.8.58 
1.612 
1.66 
1.625 
1.66 
1.628 
1.6.58 
1.667 
1.651 


1.672 


1.706 


ANTHBACITE  RICE  COAL. 


$1,481 

1.494 
1.564 
1.514 
1..565 
1.463 
1.466 
1.461 
1456 
1.577 
1.467 
1.44 

$1,467 
1.431 
1.426 
1.40B 
1.438 
1.41 
1  385 
1.358 
1.382 
1.375 
1.36 
1.387 

$1,423 
1.45 
1.428 
1.538 
1.654 
1.411 
1.462 
1.41 
1.42 
1.43 
1.447 
1.404 

$1,524 
1.537 
1..533 
1.518 
1.451 
1.431 
1.449 
1.43 
1.399 
1.408 
1.394 
1.42 

$1,341 
1.23 
1.355 
1.304 
1.465 
1.362 
1.315 
1.:M9 
1.42B 
1.403 
1.412 
1.431 

$1.61 
1.469 
1.48 
1.383 
1.387 
1..369 
1.319 
l.a53 

i.:w9 

1.34 

1.373 

1.35 

$1,462 
1.53 
1..596 
1.393 
1..535 
1,.53B 
1..38 
1.468 
1.479 
1.497 
1.465 
1.437 

$1,151 
1.144 
1.39) 
1.386 
1.203 
1.103 
1.286 
1.315 
1.365 
1.345 
1.:M2 
1.388 

$1,389 
1.399 
1.387 
1.40 
1.336 
1.399 
1.386 
1..39:) 
1.384 

i.:«» 

l.;)67 
1.1.58 

1.374 

$1,562 

1.841 

March 

1.408 

April 

1.481 

May 

1.494 

June. ...... 

1.417 

July 

1.317 

August      ......... 

1.266 

September 

October  

1.383 
1.392 

November 

1..396 
1.368 

Average 

1.46 

1.402 

1.466 

1.446 

1.362 

1.397 

1.4.'<1 

1.266 

1.416 

ANTHRACITE  BARLEY  COAL. 


January         .  ..  . 

$1.30 

"1.36" 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.36 

$1.30 
1.408 

■'i.ai  ■ 

1.678 
1..50 
1.476 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.336 


$1,294 
1..339 
1.329 
1..317 
1.32 
1.318 
1.30 
1.301 
1.2S2 
1.25 
1.0*1 
.809 

$1.;J3!I 

i'M 
i.:i39 

1.339 
1.339 
l.a52 

l.3:n 

1..338 

$1,476 

$1,408 
1.50 
1.35 

1.422 

Mnr^'h    ' 

1.317 

April 

$1.66 

1.386 

SSr 

1.3,5 

1.40 
1.56 

1.832 

July 

1.8,57 



. 

i.36 
1.35 

1.237 

October       

1 

1 



1 

ATerage  . 

1.65 

1.403 

1.335 

L424 

1.277 

1.34 

1.476 
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ANTHBACITE  PEA  AND  DUST  (SCBEENINGS  HADE  AT  TIDE  SHIPPING  POINTS). 


Month. 


1900. 


1609. 


Perth  Amboy. 

1897. 


1898. 


1896. 


1896. 


All  tide  points. 


1891.       1893.       1892,       1801. 


January 

Btebruary 

March 

AprU 

May 

Jnne 

Jnly 

AusfiiBt 

September 

Ocxober  

November 

December 


Average. 


$1.50 
l.aH 


1.6U 

1.S19 

1.616 

1.G0 

1.60 

1.496 

1.196 

1.60 

1.523 


$1,197 
1.181 
1.199 
1.196 
l.«6 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.496 
1.60 
1.60 
1.119 


$1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

1.622 

1.629 

1.60 

1.196 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.600 


$1.60 
l.SO 
1.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.507 
1.60 
1.60 
1.19 
1.107 
1.10 
1.176 


$1.60 
1.172 
1.501 
1.399 
1.131 
1.35 
1.162 
1.60 
1.196 
1.60 
1.60 
1.108 


$1.50 
1.60 
1.198 
1.186 
1.606 
1.60 
1.18 
1.60 
1.188 
1.52; 
1.629 
1.106 


$1,601 
1.573 
1.50 
1.574 
1.696 
1.653 
1.388 
1.608 
1.63 
1.601 
1.661 
1.638 


$1,605 
1.50 
1.50 
1.518 
1.573 
1.504 
1.50 
1.50 
1.60 
1.188 
1.188 


«L60 
1.178 
1.128 
1.50 
1.387 
1.185 
1.173 
1.501 
1.658 
1.537 
1.561 
1.613 


1.600 


1.601 


1.601 


1.187 


1.165 


1.657 


1.6 


1.625 


!.■ 


$1,607 
1.513 
1.50 
1.881 
1.661 
1.606 
1.506 
1.501 
1.333 
1.582 
1.663 
1.685 


1.602 


ALL  SIZES  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


Janoary 

February  

March.. 

AprU 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aunut 

September 

October 

November ... 
December 

Average 


$2,711 
2.568 
&711 
2.90B 
&06 
2.721 
2.71 
2.125 
2.66 
2.192 
8.151 
3.271 


2.815 


$2,628 
2.636 
a667 
2.898 

s.8a 

2.356 
2.688 
2.196 
2.121 
2.601 
2.615 
2.701 


2.628 


$2.60 
2.592 
2.85 
2.681 
2.758 
2.717 
2.557 
2.661 
2.65 
2.601 
2.117 
2.666 


2.636 


$2,681 
2.769 
2.871 
2.992 
3.00 
2.815 
2.661 
2.605 
2.52 
2.673 
2.667 
2.607 


8.785 


$2,378 
2.21 
2.318 
2.177 
2.326 
2.551 
2.411 
2.621 
2.435 
2.673 
2.341 
2.746 


2.495 


$2,632 
2.746 
8.706 
2.641 
2.648 
2.469 
2.432 
2.411 
2.549 
2.769 
2.722 
2.731 


2.635 


$2,874 
8.026 
3.049 
3.192 
2.924 
2.852 
2.859 
2.8U 
2.777 
2.787 
2.671 
2.591 


2.847 


$3.84 
3.305 
3.067 
8.132 
3.015 
2.927 
2.761 
2.911 
2.906 
3.067 
2.624 
2.622 


2.991 


$2,821 
2.917 
2.989 
8.023 

am 

3.07 

2.97 

2.954 

3.426 

8.186 

2:862 

8.128 


8.035 


$3,228 
3.127 
2.909 
8.968 
8.818 
8.109 
8.795 
2.928 
8.966 
2.951| 
2.929 
3.051' 


3  028 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect,  if  any,  has  this  recent  combination  had 
upon  the  dlstribntion  of  coal  in  the  great  cities,  snch  as  Philadelphia  and  New 
York?  Are  there  the  same  number  ot  persons  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  this 
coal  as  there  was  before,  or  does  this  combination  expect  to  handle  the  coal  itself 
and  retail  it? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  made  any  change  as  yet,  bat  about  plans  I 
know  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Or  whether  they  are  going  to  distribute  it  from  certain  depots  in  the  cities?— 
A.  I  have  seen  statements  to  that  effect,  but  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Coming  to  the  question  of  labor  and  wages,  how  many, 
man  do  you  employ? — A.  About  3, .500,  or  a  few  over  of  men  and  boys. 

Q.  Were  yonr  men  concerned  in  the  strike  last  fail? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  respecting  their  attitude  or  behavior  dur- 
ing that  time?— A.  Our  men  did  not  strike  except  at  one  colliery.  The  strike 
commenced  on  September  17.  1  think  only  54  of  our  men  went  out  the  first  day 
of  the  strike,  and  they  continued  to  work  until  intimidation  was  commenced,  and 
they  were  threatened,  called  scabs  and  everything  else,  and  every  influence  known 
to  labor  organizations  and  that  class  of  people  was  used  to  intimidate  them  and 
keep  them  away  from  work.  They  continued  to  work  until  October  11,  when,  as 
a  result  of  rioting,  they  killed  one  of  oar  watchmen,  shot  another  one  in  the  face, 
wonnded  several  others,  and  we  concluded  to  stop,  and  posted  the  following 
notice: 

"  NOTICE. 

"After  nearly  1  month's  struggle  with  intimidation,  raiding,  etc.,  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  protection  from  the  proper  authorities,  and  with  the  feeling  that  this 
company  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  unable  to  properly  protect  its  employees, 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  all  minmg  operations,  from  this  date,  will  be  sus- 
pended until  further  notice,  to  avoid  loss  of  life. 

"CoxE  Brothers  &  Co.,  Incorporated. 

"Dbipton,  Pa.,  October  11,  woo:' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  It  was  not  then  a  strike  of  the  operatives  in  that  case 
so  much  as  concessions  to  prevent  difficulties?— A.  Yes.    We  had  to  protect  those 
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that  did  go  to  work,  and  we  were  mnninK  abont  half  otir  capacity  when  we 
stopped,  bat  daring  the  early  part  of  the  strike  the  meo  came  oat  nearly  toll- 
handed. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  of  the  different  classes  of  employees  in  yonr  mines, 
distingaishing  the  miners,  common  laborers,  and  boys? — A.  There  are  probably 
60  or  70  different  classifications.    It  woald  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  them. 

Q.  (^n  }-oa  make  any  sneciflnation  at  all? — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  yoa  make  u  statement  respecting  the  average  wages? — A.  For  the  month 
of  August,  before  our  men  quit,  the  last  month  we  worked,  the  average  earnings 
in  the  mmes,  including  those  of  the  boys,  were  between  $43  and  $44  net,  alter 
making  all  dednc  ions. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  yonr  operatives  are  bo3r87— A.  I  should  say  in  the  mines 
one-half  are  miners,  possibly.  We  don  t  have  the  small  boys  we  have  outside  in 
the  breakers,  and  i  think  no  one  ander  14  ia  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines.  We 
speak  of  the  driver  as  a  boy  a:i'l  the  doorkeeper  as  a  boy.  Aboat  one  half  are 
muiers,and  the  other  ha  f  are  laborers,  door  Doys,  drivers,  rnnners,  and  timber- 
men,  and  everything  ot  that  kind. 

(j.  That  average,  then,  is  co'Jipounded  by  the  wages  paid  to  a  great  number  of 
boys  for  these  va.ious  kinds  of  work,  and  ai^o  the  common  day  laborers  as  well  as 
theminers? — A.  \es;  it  is  the  total  pay  roll  divided  by  the  total  number  employed. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  rate  per  month  was  typical  throughout  the  year?— A.  No; 
because  in  A  :gust  we  worked  more  days  than  in  somD  other  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  That  showmg  was  better  than  could  have  been  made  in  any  other  month  in 
the  .  ear? — A.  Not  necessarily  bettor  than  any  other  month. 

U.'  /  B  good  as  any  month  in  the  year?— A.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  days  worked  in  every  month  of  the  year: 


[The  Cross  Creek  Company— Coxe  Bros,  te  Ca,  Incorporated  after  March  SI,  1900.] 

Hours  worked  in  1900. 

ALL  BREAKEB8. 


Month. 


Drlfton. 


Ecktoy. 


Stockton. 


Beaver 
Meadow. 


Der. 


Oneida. 


TotaL 


January . . 
Febmary . 
March  .... 
AprU....... 

May 

Jane 

July 

Anftnat . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
December 

ToUl 


K  m. 

246  80 

m  «y 

219  1& 

199  20 

216  39 

2U  00 

222  15 

23*  00 

212  01 

102  00 

237  32 

235  24 


h.  VI. 

22S  00 

182  20 

211  26 

206  36 

248  54 

232  27 

2(1  06 

261  a 

242  48 

117  30 

240  43 

240  26 


146  80 

106  20 

121  05 
72  20 

131  05 

103  12 

101  55 

122  59 
200  32 

62  00 

178  23 

199  00 


h.  m. 

247  00 

182  66 

204  10 

182  10 
Idle. 

88  05 

148  (16 

126  28 

174  48 

100  00 

160  00 

134  30 


h,  m. 

260  30 

181  18 

174  19 

196  01 

220  42 

203  04 

^3  43 

236  40 

218  32 

100  00 

206  47 

215  22 


h.  m. 

290  80 

210  09 

129  06 

166  U 

231  23 

213  07 

225  22 

262  48 

210  60 

89  00 

220  21 

209  57 


A.  1 
1,416 
1,067 
1,069 
1,016 
1,047 
1,052 
1,162 
1,232 
1,289 
690 
1,242 
1,234 


2,543    36 


2,663    27 


1,663    20 


1,747    11 


2,433    68 


2,438    14 


13,380   4ie 


The  Witness.  This  statement  shows  the  number  of  days  worked  in  each  one  of 
our  collieries.  1  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Beaver  Meadow  Colliery 
was  idle  entirely  through  the  month  of  May  and  a  good  part  of  Jane,  for  the  reason 
thHt  we  were  building  a  new  breaker,  and  we  had  to  disconnect  the  tracks  to  do 
that  work;  consequently  they  worked  much  less  time  during  the  whole  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Speaking  of  the  strike,  were  or  were  not  the  men  justi- 
fied in  making  a  demand  for  better  conditions  last  year  when  that  strike  was 
instituted?  Were  or  were  not  their  claims  just?— A.  Some  of  their  claims  were 
jtist. 

(2.  Were  all  of  them  engaged  in  mining  or  were  only  a  certain  percentage  of  them 
miners? — A.  Only  a  certain  percentage.  They  made  »  good  many  claims,  but  pos- 
sibly it  would  be  well  to  explain  the  system  on  which«wages  were  fixed  in  the 
Lehigh  region. 

Ij.  Yes. — A.  In  1875  the  operators  agreed  upon  what  they  called  the  basis  wag^es. 
That  is,  the  price  of  each  class  of  labor  was  fixed  at  a  certain  price  when  coal  sold 
at  tide  water  at  $)  per  ton.  For  every  10  cents  advance  or  decline  in  that  price 
the  wages  advanced  or  declined  I  per  cent.  The  price  of  powder  and  the  prices  of 
other  supplies  were  fi-xed  in  order  to  determine  the  price  to  be  paid  per  car.  The 
rates  of  freight  at  the  time  and  the  price  of  coal  at  tide  water  had  gone  down  to 
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so  low  a  point  that  their  wagee,  if  they  had  adhered  atictly  to  the  hasis,  wonld  have 
heen  very  low,  and  they  never  did  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  basis:  bat,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  freight  was  $'^.50  a  ton,  in  order  to  pat  wages  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  when  this  contract  was  made,  the  price  per  ton  of  coal 
at  tide  water  was  taken,  the  rate  of  freight  paid  at  the  present  time  deducted, 
which  gave  the  price  per  ton  at  the  mines,  and  then  $2. 50  was  added  for  the  freight, 
which  was  the  same  rate  as  paid  in  1875,  when  this  contract  was  made.  Upon 
that  the  wages  were  based  for  each  month.  There  had  been,  I  think,  an  advance 
of  6  per  cent  throngh  the  snmmer  on  account  of  the  pri  e  oF  coal  going  up.  Then 
they  demanded  that  the  basis  be  abolished;  that  their  wages  ahonld  not  be  made 
to  go  up  and  down  with  the  prices  of  coal.  They  also  demanded  an  advance,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  all.  There  was  a  10  per  cent  advance  granted  then,  and  the 
price  of  powder,  which  bad  been  $2.75,  was  reduced  to  $1.50,  and  they  went  to 
work. 

Q.  Wonldthoseconcessionsbave  been  granted  had  they  not  strack? — A.  I  think 
they  wonld.    I  know  a  redaction  in  the  price  of  powder  wonld  have  been  granted. 

Q.  Didn't  the  operators  try  to  reduce  the  price  of  powder  and  have  the  wages 
remain  as  a  basis  of  settlement  later?— A.  1  do  not  think  the  offer  was  ever  maide. 
There  was  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  reducing  the  price  of  powder. 

Q,  Do  you  think  they  would  have  gotten  these  conditions  without  the  strike,  or 
not? — A.  They  would  undoubtedly  have  gotten  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  But  not  an  advance  in  wages,  perhaps?— A.  That  might  have  been  a  question, 
but  I  think  there  would  have  been  an  advance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  now  that  the  wage  is  too  high,  or  is  it  not  reasonable? — A.  As 
long  as  we  can  keep  the  price  of  coal  to  cover  that  advance;  but  when  we  can't  we 
are  going  to  lose  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Is  not  the  price  of  coal,  however,  more  in  excess  of  the 
price  of  coal  before  the  strike  than  the  present  wages  are  in  excess  of  past 
wages? — A.  Yes;  but  you  must  remember  the  conditions  which  existed  just  after 
the  strike  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  going  to  be  now  for  the  next  6 
months.  When  the  strike  ended  we  met  a  market  depleted  with  coal.  There  was 
no  coal  in  the  market,  and  winter  came  on;  but  now  the  market  is  fnll  of  coal,  and 
we  can't  realize  those  prices,  and  the  prices  are  back  now  to  where  they  were 
before  the  strike. 

Q.  Has  not  there  always  been  a  reduction  of  about  50  cents  a  ton  the  1st  of 
April?— A.  Usually:  yes. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  this  year  any  abatement  of  the  rule?  In  other  words,  have  yon 
done  anvthing  more  this  April  than  to  go  back  to  the  figure  that  prevailed  for  April 
before  the  strike— than  you  do  each  spring  to  go  back  to  the  fall  prices? — A.  No; 
the  price  is  always  lower  in  the  spring  months,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  desirable 
to  induce  customers  who  can  afford  to  do  so  to  lay  in  their  winter  supply  of  coal 
at  lower  prices,  and  thus  keep  the  mines  at  work;  or,  in  other  words,  keep  our 
collieries  in  operation.  It  is  impossible  to  work  oar  collieries  full  time  and  sell 
coal  that  the  pe  iple  don't  have  any  use  for,  but  simply  have  to  store  away  until 
winter  comes  ana  they  can  use  it,  without  making  concessions  in  prices. 

Q.  But,  allowing  for  the  season,  you  are  still  at  as  high  a  level  as  in  previous 
years — as  you  were  immediately  following  the  low  prices. — A.  No;  I  think  the 
price  is  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Can  not  coal  be  mined  and  shipped  much  more  cheaply 
now  than  it  was  10  years  ago? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  not  the  improvements  in  mining  methods,  in  machinery,  and  in  the 
cars  and  handling  of  the  coal,  the  facilities  for  handling  larger  cars,  and  better 
tracks  had  a  tendency  to  make  a  great  cheapening  of  the  price? — A.  That  is  a 
cheapening  of  transportation.  I  am  speaking  of  mining.  The  cost  of  mining  has 
not  decreaised,  but  on  the  contrary  has  increased  every  year  and  will  continue  to 
increase.  Our  mines  become  deeper,  more  expensive  to  ventilate,  and  we  have 
more  water  to  pomp,  and  the  cost  of  mining  will  continue  to  increase. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transportation  has  been  decreasing,  and  will  likely  still  continue 
to  decrease? — A.  I  will  not  prophesy;  but  it  has  been  decreasing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Some  coal  mines  would  be  more  valuable  now  than 
thev  were  10  years  ago  if  you  took  into  consideration  that  you  had  to  pay  interest 
and  taxes  on  those  lands  for  10  years.  Is  that  factor  figured  in  the  pri:  e  of  coal 
at  all? — A.  That  was  what  I  was  speaking  of  a  short  time  ago— whether  in  endeav- 
oring to  arrive  at  the  coat  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal  depended  on  whether  you  took 
all  those  things  into  account  or  not. 

Q.  (ByMr.  RiPLKY.)  They  ought  to  be  included,  ought  they  not? —A.  Somebody 
has  topay  for  them. 

(j.  Has  not  the  price  of  coal  got  to  pay  the  interest  and  carrying  charge  upon 
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all  the  money  invested  in  reserve  coal  lands? — A.  It  ought  to,  as  a  business  propo- 
sition, get  the  money  out  of  it  that  has  been  put  in, 

Q.  Does  it  not,  necessarily,  if  those  companies  are  to  remain  solvent?— A.  If 
they  get  their  money  back  they  have  got  to  get  it  that  way;  certainly. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  reason  for  the  financial  difficulty  which  the  Reading  Rail- 
road was  involved  in  some  years  ago? — A.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Returning  again  to  the  proposition  regarding  the  invest- 
ment, do  von  think  it  is  essential  to  the  good  of  the  community  at  large  that 
persons  snonld  buy  up  a  very  large  amount  of  coal  or  iron  or  anything  else  and 
charge  the  community  interest  against  that  investment?  Would  not  the  com- 
munity be  better  served  if  they  were  held  in  smaller  holdings  and  mined  as  the 
community  needed  the  commodity?  Should  the  community,  in  other  words,  be 
taxed  for  carrying  a  very  large  body  of  anthracite  coal  or  bituminous  coal  by  any 
large  corporation?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  question  has  ever  come  into  the  cost  of 
mining  or  selling  coal  at  all.  I  do  not  think  any  companies  ever  figured  on  that. 
They  are  too  glad  to  get  out  what  their  actual  cost  in  labor  and  material  is,  with  a 
small  profit  over  it,  and  their  royalty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcbman.)  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  nationality  of  the 
operatives  in  the  coal  regions? — A.  Of  the  miners  or  the  employees? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  we  nave  20  diflferent  nationalities  working  for  us.  We  have 
1  Jew  and  1  Spaniard  and  1  Frenchman.  The  majority  of  our  employees  who  are 
employed  on  the  railroad  are  Americans. 

Q.  Are  not  the  employees  of  foreign  extraction  about  three-quarters  of  theentire 
number? — A.  A  good  many  of  those  that  are  rated  Americans,  you  know,  are 
American  bom  from  foreign  parents. 

Q.  Then  that  would  make  the  percentage  still  larger? — A.  Well,  they  are  rated 
American;  they  are  American  bom. 

Q.  Yon  have  given  a  total  of  3,250,  and  of  those  you  classify  as  American  9097 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  -mould  be  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  actually  of  foreign  birth,  and  a 
portion  of  that  999  are  of  foreign  extraction,  but  of  American  birth,  you  say? — A. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  It  was  stated  by  the  press  a  few  months  ago,  on 
what  was  said  to  be  good  authority,  that  some  9  railroads  control  about  all  the 
anthracite  coal  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.    Is  that  true?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  stated  in  the  same  connection  by  the  same  party  that  it  cost  three 
times  as  much  to  transport  the  anthracite  coal  per  mile  as  it  costs  to  transport  the 
bituminous  coal.  Isthattme?— A.  1  should  think  that  estimate  was  excessive;  that 
would  be  my  opinion.  You  have  doubtless  had  a  good  many  gentlemen  before 
you  who  are  much  more  capable  of  testifying  on  that  point  than  I  am. 

Q.  There  is  an  excess,  then,  in  the  transportation  of  anthracite  over  bituminous, 
is  there?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  ground  is  that  justified? — A.  I  should  say,  first,  that  bituminous 
coal  does  not  have  to  be  classified  in  all  the  various  sizes,  of  which  I  think  there 
are  8  in  anthracite.  We  have  got  to  classify  that  coal  into  sizes  in  cars,  and  we 
can  not  send  a  car  of  stove  and  a  car  of  pea,  and  mix  the  cars  all  up.  It  is  clas- 
sified into  sizes,  so  that  when  it  reaches  tide  water  or  destination  it  can  be 
unloaded  directly  into  the  boats  without  rehandling  cars  containing  other  sizes. 
Bitimiinous  coal  does  not  have  to  be  classified.  And  then  again,  the  anthracite 
coal  cars  almost  invariably  return  empty.  They  have  a  load  only  one  way; 
whereas  bituminous  cars — a  great  many  of  them— return  loaded;  they  are  used 
for  iron  ore  and  for  various  other  pui-poses.  In  our  cars,  for  instance,  we  never 
have  a  load  back  except  some  scrap,  or  something  of  that  kind  from  a  wreck; 
nothing  that  amounts  to  anything.  They  are  loaded  one  way  and  empty  the 
other. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  coal  transportation  get  a  fair  and  liberal  rate? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  want  to  find  out  whether  the  proportion  of  foreign 
operatives  in  the  region  generally  would  be  the  same  as  that  stated  by  you  as 
applying  to  your  own  employees,  so  far  as  your  judgment  goes? — A.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  impossible  to  say;  but  I  would  not  think  the  ratio  wonld  vary 
very  much. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  the  nationality  of  the  employees  in 
the  region?—/  .  i  have  been  connected  with  mining  now  for  16  years,  and  I  have 
been  engaged  as  a  mming  engineer  since  1869. 
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(^  Haye  yoa  noticed  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  minere  in  that  region?— 
A.  very  decidedly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  na  a  little  information  on  that  point  in  a  ^neral  way,  showing 
the  change  from  one  nationality  to  another;'' — A.  In  old  timee,  20  years  ago  or 
thereabonts,  all  of  oar  miners  were  Welsh,  Irish,  Oermana,  very  few  Americans, 
few  English.  There  were  a  good  many  Cornish  men,  bat  they  were  mostly 
employed  in  rookwork;  and  we  had  no  Hungarians,  Polanders,  Anstrians,  and 
men  of  those  nationalities  Now  the  younger  generations  have  come  along  of  the 
Welsh  and  the  Irish,  and  they  have  not  gone  into  the  mines.  The  parents  have 
been  ambitions  to  give  them  a  little  better  education  than  they  had,  as  every 
parent  is,  regardless  of  nationalitv;  to  put  them  in  a  little  better  condition;  togive 
them  a  little  better  chance,  and  the  result  is  that  very  few  of  the  young  Irish  and 
the  yonng  Welsh  and  the  young  Qermans  are  found  in  the  mines,  and  these  for- 
eig^n  classes  have  come  in  and  taken  their  place  to  a  very  great  extent;  and  it  ia 
not  a  very  desirable  change. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  foreign  element  has  been  brought  in  by  reason  of 
strikes  among  the  original  miners  and  the  sons  of  the  orig^inal  miners? — A.  Ko;  I 
do  not  think  there  have  ever  been  any  men  imported  into  the  anthracite  coal  field. 

Q.  We  have  it  in  testimony  that  the  first  firm  to  import  foreign  labor  was  that  of 
Coze  Brothers.— A.  I  hare  heard  that  statement.  I  have  looked  it  up,  and  I  find 
ttiere  is  not  one  word  of  trnth  in  it,  absolutely  none.  There  is  a  little  peculiarity 
about  it  A  Hungarian  comes  to  Drifton,  and  he  goes  to  work,  and  be  does  very 
well,  very  much  better  than  he  ever  dreamed  of  doing  in  the  old  country,  and  he 
immediately  writes  to  his  frienda,  and  they  come  straight  to  Drifton.  There  was 
another  colliery  np  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  above  Shamokin,  Hickory  Ridp;e, 
and  they  came  there  in  droves.  They  did  not  know  any  other  p'ace  in  America 
but  Hickory  Ridge.  That  is  the  way  they  come,  in  schools  and  droves.  I  mean 
that  is  the  way  they  started,  because  now  they  have  friends  scattered  everywhere 
all  over  both  bituminoos  and  anthracite  regions. 

Q.  It  is  substantially  true  that  the  older  miners  have  been  very  largely  sup- 
planted by  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  miners? — A.  Very  largely  sot  very  largely 
so,  I  think  we  have  a  larger  percentage  of  the  old  miners  than  any  other  col- 
lieries in  that  region,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  given  them  better  conditions. 
We  have  better  houses.  For  years  we  had  a  hospital  where  they  were  attended 
carefully,  free  of  charge,  until  the  State  built  a  hospital  at  Hazelton,  when  ours 
was  abandoned.    They  have  bad  exceptionally  good  treatment  in  numy  respects. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  these  Poles  and  Hungarians 
show  a  disposition  to  become  American  citizens  and  to  remain  in  this  country? — 
A.  Not  very  large^-  Both  political  parties  look  after  getting  them  naturalized, 
when  it  comes  near  election  time,  a  little  too  close  for  the  public  good;  but  even  If 
they  do  get  naturalized,  when  a  strike  occurs  they  will  go  back.  Last  fall  they 
went  home  in  droves,  saying  they  would  come  back  when  the  strike  was  over. 
They  get  enough  money  to  make  them  independent  over  there. 

Q.  From  the  point  of  view  of  making  them  citizens,  they  are  not  as  desirable  as 
those  who  come  from  the  British  Isles? — A.  I  think  the  Polanders  make  good  citi- 
zens. Some  of  the  yonng  Polanders  are  very  bright  fellows,  and  some  of  the  other 
nationalities  will  doubtless  make  good  citizens. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripi.ey.)  You  mention  Polanders;  are  they  not  Polish  Jews? — A. 
Ko;  I  mean  regular  Polanders. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  some  additional  statement  that  you  would  like 
to  m^e? — A,  About  the  only  statement  I  wish  to  add  in  reference  to  the  anthra- 
cite coal  trade  is.  that  the  production  is  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the  market.  That 
is  a  condition  that  has  existed  for  agood  many  years  past.  We  have  a  capacity  of 
say  60,U00,U0U  tons,  and  a  market  for  45.UU0.U00  tons  now.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  maintaining  xmiform  market  conditions. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D,  C,  April  16, 1901. 

TESTIM0F7  OF  KB.  JOSEPH  S.  HABBIS, 

Former  president  Reading  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  2.50  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  former  president  Reading  Company,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripj^by.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  occupations- 
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A.  Joseph  S.  Harris,  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia.    As  to  my  occupation,  I  am 
at  present  not  in  business. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  president  of  the  Beading^  Company?— A.  Nearly  8  years. 

Q.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  your  occupation  and  your  profession  before 
that  time? — A.  I  am  an  engineer, 

O.  And  your  official  position  recently? — A.  I  was  president  of  the  Lehigh  Goal 
ana  Kavigation  Company  for  11  years.  I  was  also  receiver  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey  dnring  that  time  and  afterwards  vice-president  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  J  ersey. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  the  relation  at  present  existing  between  the  Reading  Com- 
pany and  the  various  operating  companies  through  which  it  acts. — A,  The  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  owns  a  large  body  of  anthracite 
lands;  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  owns,  leases,  and  controls 
■a  large  mileage  of  railroad;  the  Reading  Company  owns  the  stock  of  these  roads — 
the  stock  of  the  railroad  company,  and  the  st<x3k  of  the  Coal  and  Iron  company, 

Q.  The  Reading  Company,  then,  is  a  finance  corporatj^on  primarily? — A.  I  do 
not  know  that  ynu  could  accurately  call  it  that. 

Q.  (Interrnpting.)  I  will  ask  the  question  in  another  way.  Is  the  volume  of 
bonds  and  stocks  issued  by  the  Reading  Company  equal  in  amonnt  to  the  aggre- 
gate bonds  and  stocks  of  the  other  two  companies  you  have  mentioned? — A.  No. 
The  chief  obligation  of  the  Reading  Company  is  the  general  mortgage.  That  is 
secured  by  the  properties  it  holds  m  these  other  companies.  These  other  com- 
panies have  a  large  volmme  of  obligations  of  their  own. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  Reading  Company? — A.  Yes.  Yon  see  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railway  Company  is  the  successor  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  which  had  a  large  volume  of  securities  of  various  grades. 
The  Coal  and  Iron  company  was  also  a  corporation  that  existed  long  before  the 
reorganization  of  1890  and  had  its  own  obligations.  The  Reading  Company  in  its 
present  form  has  only  existed  since  1896,  and  the  general  mortgage,  which  is  the 
chief  security  issued  by  the  Reading  Company,  took  up  the  old  general  mortgage, 
which  was  based  on  the  property  of  the  Railroad  Company,  and  of  the  Coal  and 
Iron  company.  That  is  its  chief  obligation,  and  there  was,  as  I  say,  a  large  vol- 
ume of  obligations  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  The  Atlantic  City  Railroad,  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  others  of  them,  the  East  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  for  instance,  have  their  own  obligations. 

Q.  Is  the  aggregate  volume  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  Beading  Company  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  companies  of  which  it  is 
composed?— A.  No. 

'i.  Is  it  larger  or  smaller? — A.  I  suppose  the  stock  and  bonds  are  each  larger. 
J.  Can  you  give  a  rough  indication  of  the  amount? — A.  No:  because  I  have 
lly  no  idea  what  the  volume  of  the  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  companies  is. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  relation  between  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany oonstituted  in  1896  and  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  railroad  company 
which  it  superseded,  in  round  numbers? — A.  No;  I  could  not  tell  you  at  all. 

Q.  That  will  appear  from  the  annual  reports? — A.  Yes;  it  will  appear  from  the 
annual  reports.    I  could  not  even  make  an  approximate  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  How  much  greater  was  the  second  general  mortgage 
of  the  Reading  Company  than  the  first  general  mortgage  that  was  taken  out? — A, 
I  do  not  really  know;  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  remember  how  great  the  gen- 
eral mortgage  before  was.  There  are  many  questions  which  the  commission  may 
ask  me  as  to  figures  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer,  because  I  am  careful 
about  what  I  say  about  such  matters,  and  do  not  attempt  to  hold  them  in  my 
memory,  always  having  them  to  refer  to  when  in  my  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Are  the  stocks  and  the  bonds  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Beading  Railroad  Company  still  in  existence?— A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  approximate  valne  of  the  stock  and  the  bonds  of  the  Reading 
Company?— A.  The  Reading  Company  has  |28,000,UOO  of  first  preferred  stock, 
142,000,000  of  second  preferred  stock,  and  $70,000,000  of  common  stock. 

Q.  Are  there  not  in  addition  a  certain  amount  of  general  mortgage  bonds?— A. 
Yea. 

Q.  Do  yon  recall  the  figures? — A.  That  figure  is  changing;  there  is  at  present 
somewhere  about  $KS,000,00U.  Under  the  plan  of  reorganization,  additional  gen- 
eral mortgage  bonds  can  be  issued  until  $20,000,000  are  issued,  to  come  out  at  the 
maximDm  amount  of  |1, 500,000  a  year.  My  impression  is  that  when  the  maxi- 
mum amount  is  issued  there  will  be  $135,000,000,  but  this  Includes  a  number  of 
bonds  oe  prior  liens  which  have  not  matured. 

Q.  Adding  up  tha  totals  which  yon  have  stated,  I  find  the  figure  to  be  approxi- 
mately $230,000,000  of  stock  and  bonds?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  Tolnme  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  com- 
panies superseded  by  the  Reading  Company? — A.  I  do  not  really  know  what  the 
stock  and  bonds  of  those  companies  amounted  to. 

Q.  It  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  figure,  was  it  not? — A.  I  should  sup- 
pose so,  yes;  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  In  excess  by  an  amount  perhaps  as  large  as  $50,000,000  of  stocksand  bonds? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  The  matter  is  all  aocessible  in  the  com- 
pany's reports.  The  bonds  I  should  say  were  about  $30,000,UOU  in  excess,  but  as  to 
the  stock  I  do  not  know.  I  came  into  the  Reading  originally  as  one  of  the  receiv- 
ers, and  it  was  placed  in  the  receiver's  hands  before  I  became  president,  so  that 
many  of  those  details  of  the  old  company  did  not  impress  themselves  on  my  mind 
particularly,  as  I  did  not  make  the  plan  of  the  reorganization. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reorganization  of  1896? — A.  It  was 
the  setting  of  the  Reading  companies  on  their  feet  again  after  bankruptcy, 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  bankruptcy? — A,  They  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  pay  their  debts.         t 

Q.  Can  you  describe  a  little  more  in  detail? — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  actually 
what  the  trouble  was.  They  did  not  have  money  enough  to  pay  their  interest 
They  went  into  bankruptcy.  They  were  placed  in  the  receiver's  hands  on  a  suit 
of  one  of  their  creditors. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  von  to  say  that  after  the  reorganization  which  followed  the 
volume  of  the  indebtedness,  stock,  and  bonds  was  increased? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  require  an  explanation? — A.  The  explanation  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Yon  can  not  put  a  company  into  bankruptcy  because  it  does  not  pay 
dividends  on  the  stock,  bat  you  may  if  it  does  not  pav  interest  on  its  bonds. 

Q.  The  change,  then,  which  principally  took  place  in  1896,  was  a  change  in  the 
volume  of  the  company's  charges? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  will  you  state  the  object  of  that,  or  what  the  relation  of  the  decrease  of 
the  volume  of  the  company's  charges  was,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
stock.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  before  the  commission  is  this— what 
the  effect  of  the  reorganization  of  1896  was  upon  the  volume  of  securities,  and 
what  the  capitalization  upon  it  was,  the  earnings  that  are  now  made  and  were 
made? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  except  vaguely.  You  see  you  are  ask- 
ing me  to  testify  in  regard  to  a  great  many  questions  upon  which  my  testimony 
would  not  be  worth  anything  at  all  unless  it  was  accurate.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
effect  in  connection  with  that  reorganization  was  to  lessen  the  fixed  charges,  and 
it  did  start  after  the  reorganization  at  less  fi:xed  charges  than  it  had  before,  bat 
as  to  how  much  less  I  would  be  simply  guessing.  "The  figures  are  not  in  my 
memorjr  at  all.  I  think  I  should  fairly  say,  perhaps,  that  my  labors  have  been 
mainly  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  company,  and  the  finances  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  bankers  who  undertook  the  reorganization.  If  I  had  planned  the 
reorganization  I  probably  should  have  the  figures  more  definitely  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  rates  for  transportation  of  hard  coal  are  unduly 
high  as  compared  with  rates  upon  soft  coal  and  other  commodities.  Will  yon 
state  what  relation,  if  any,  exists  in  practice  between  capitalization  and  the 
rates  charged?  In  other  words,  does  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  securities, 
which,  as  yon  have  said,  took  place  in  1896,  necessarily  involve  upon  the  public 
higher  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  product?— A.  Directly  there  is  no  con- 
nection. The  rates  are  made  on  the  commodities  by  the  freight  agents,  and  the 
main  thing  that  actuates  them  in  making  rates  is  the  rates  of  their  competitors. 

Q.  Are  there  any  competitors  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  coal-carrying  roads 
at  the  present  time,  or  do  they  in  general  work  in  harmonyl'— A  They  are  work- 
ing in  substantial  harmony,  but  not  in  exact  harmony.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroaid,  its  relation  to  its  competitors  in  the  anthracite  coal 
business  does  not  differ,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  tiie  relation  to  ito  competitors  in 
the  merchandise  business. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  other  railroads,  however,  such  as  the  New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western?— A.  I  should  say  yes,  with  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.  The 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  is  one  of  the  more  lately  formed  roads,  and  never 
has  worked  in  particular  harmony  with  the  other  interests. 

Q.  Will  yon  make  a  statement  respecting  the  general  proportions  of  the  total 
output  controlled  by  the  different  roads?  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Company  of  the  total  tonnage;  the  share  of  the  output  that 
it  shi^? — A.  It  ships  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Q.  Do  yon  inclnde  in  that  the  shipments  over  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey?- A.  No. 

That  is  about  how  much  more?— A.  That,  I  think,  is  about  12  per  cent 
Ihoee  two  roads,  however,  are  now  one  and  the  same  for  all  practical  par- 
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poses,  are  they  not? — A.  The  Reading  Company  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
tiie  Central  Railroad. 

Q.  The  policy  of  that  road,  then,  may  be  dictated  by  the  Philadelphia  aadBaad- 
ing  Company?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bat  wonld  a  small  proportion  of  the  annual  shipment  be  able  to  disturb  the 
rate  situation? — A.  Yes.  It  wonld  disturb  it  in  this  way,  doubtless:  Averysmall 
proportion  might  be  ignored,  bnt  a  considerable  proportion,  if  it  were  sold 
in  Boston,  for  instance,  at  a  mnoh  lower  rate  than  the  other  puties  were  selling, 
wonld  of  course  atl'ect  the  previous  rate. 

Q.  A  statement  has  been  pat)licly  made  in  the  press  and  also  before  this  com- 
mission that  somewhat  over  90  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  coal  tonnage  shipped 
is  controlled  practica  ly  by  a  combination  of  interests,  either  absolute  ownership 
or  community  of  interest,  and  that  a  small  proportion,  perhaps  from  G  to  7  per 
cent,  is  not  so  controlled.  Wonld  that  6  or  7  per  cent  be  able  to  disturb  the  pnoe 
of  coal  or  the  rates  charged?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  statement  is  accurate. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  certainly,  with  about  13  per  cent,  wonld  have  to  be 
considered  an  outsider.  I  should  think  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  would,  with 
about  as  much  coal;  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  with  about  4  per  cent;  the 
Coxe  interests,  with  abont  4  per  cent,  are  not  in  any  way  closely  affiliated  with  the 
others;  Coxe's  is  an  entirely  independent  ownership, 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  har- 
monize their  interests  in  this  way? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  would  follow  from 
such  a  policy?— A,  I  think  your  question  is  a  little  too  large,  fie  a  little  more 
definite. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  economy  in  operation  incident  upon  such  a  consolidation 
or  harmony  of  interest?  Can  coal  be  mined  more  cheaply  and  put  upon  the  market 
more  cheaply  at  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  if  this  consolidation  takes  place  or  this 
harmony  of  interest  is  attained? — A.  I  suppose  so,  yes.  I  suppose,  for  one  thtog, 
the  cost  of  marketing  it  might  be  very  mnob  decreased. 

(^.  Would  that  follow  unless  common  agencies  for  distribution  at  terminal 
points  were  constituted?— A.  That  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it.  The  way  in 
which  an  economy  would  be  made  would  be  by  the  elimination  of  a  great  number 
of  middlemen — men  who  are  interested  as  commission  merchants.  It  would  prob- 
ably eliminate  the  commission  merchant  to  a  great  extent,  and  put  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  direct  agents  of  the  several  companies.  That  would  make  a  notice- 
able economy. 

Q.  Wonld  that  not  make  it  necessary  that  those  agents  should  act  as  a  unit? — 
A.  Not  necessarily.  They  never  have  so  acted.  They  are  just  like  the  freight 
agents  of  the  country.    Their  interest  is  to  act  together,  bnt  they  don't  do  so. 

Q.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  past,  has  there  not,  from  cut- 
throat competition  of  one  coal  road  with  another? — A.  Yes;  competition  has  gone 
In  many  cases  beyond  tho  point  where  it  was  wise  or  to  anybody's  interest — either 
the  interest  of  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  or  the  carrier — as  it  has  in  the  general 
freight  business  of  the  country. 

Q.  Are  there  any  factors,  however,  iieculiar  to  the  anthracite  coal  industry 
which  would  make  such  a  combination  or  consolidation  of  interests  more  desira- 
ble from  the  point  of  view  of  operation  than  in  the  case  of  general  railroad  busi- 
ness?—A.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment  how  the  anthracite  buainees 
differs  from  any  other  interest  in  that  respect. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Was  or  was  not  an  effort  put  forth  lately  to  control  the 
anthracite  output,  both  as  to  mining  and  shipping? — A.  Control  in  what  way? 
What  do  you  mean  by  control? 

Q.  Such  control  that  there  would  be  no  cut  in  freight  rates. — A.  I  have  to  ask 
these  questions  because  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of  vague  talk  in  the  papers, 
and  we  will  have  to  get  down  to  closer  lines  before  I  can  answer  intelligently,  I 
do  not  really  know  exactly  what  you  have  in  your  mind  abont  control. 

Q,  The  anthracite  coal  field  is  limited  in  extent?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  are  only  certain  railroads  that  run  into  that  field?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  Heretofore  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  cut  In  freight  rates.  Now,  by 
this  harmony  of  interests  have  they  advanced  the  rate?— A.  There  has  not  been  a 
considerable  cut  in  freight  rates  in  any  of  the  recent  years.  Freight  rates  have 
been  very  fairly  maintained. 

Q,  Then  what  relation  do  present  freight  rates  bear  to  the  rates  prior  to  this 
consolidation  of  roads? — A,  Freight  rates  on  the  whole  have  gone  down  in  the  last 
6  07  8  years.    They  are  considerably  lower  to-day  than  they  were  6  or  8  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley. )  Are  you  speaking  of  the  average  rates,  or  are  you  speak- 
ing of  the  rates  of  hard  coal  transported  by  the  Beading  Company?— A.  I  am 
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speaking  of  the  rates  on  hard  coal.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  I  under- 
stand. The  general  rate  on  hard  coal  from  the  mines  to  tide  water  a  few  years 
ago  for  some  years  was  about  $1.70.    It  is  considerably  lower  now. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  specific  figure  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  should  say  prob- 
ably $1.30.    It  varies  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Why  not  get  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mine  aod  at  tide 
water,  snowing  relation  the  freight  has  to  the  price  of  coal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplry.)  Will  yon  make  a  statement  respecting  those  points, 
\3iB  price  of  coal  on  the  properties  of  the  Reading  Company  at  the  mine  month  as 
charged  to  the  railroad  and  at  tide  water  at  the  present  time? — A.  The  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  does  not  sell  its  coal  to  the  railroad  company.  It  does  not  put  its 
coal  at  the  mine  to  the  railroad  company  at  any  price.  It  delivers  its  coal  to  the 
railroad  company  for  transportation,  and  sells  the  coal  itself  when  it  gets  to  desti- 
nation. 

Q.  Do  the  other  railroads  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  railroads  which  serve 
them  as  the  individual  operators  do?— A.  In  some  cases,  yes;  an  din  some  cases,  no. 
There  are  still  in  the  Reading  territory  operators  who  mine  their  coal  and  put  it 
aboard  cars  and  sell  it  when  it  gets  to  destmation  themselves.  They  stand  in  rela- 
lation  to  the  railroad  company  just  as  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  does.  There 
are  other  operators  who  sell  their  coal  to  the  railroad  company  at  the  colliery. 

Q.  A  greater  proportion  of  them,  however,  sell  at  collieries  to  the  railroads,  do 
they  not?— A.  A  greater  propo:  tion  in  the  other  regions  do;  yeE.  I  do  not  really 
know  whether  the  volume  of  coal  that  is  transported  by  ns  for  private  operators 
is  or  is  not  greater  than  that  of  coal  bought  by  us  at  the  collieries  from  private 
operators. 

Q.  The  amount  produced  by  independent  collieries  in  your  territory  is  exceed- 
ingly small,  is  it  not? — A.  Not  exceedingly  small.  I  should  say  perhaps  a  million 
tons. 

Q.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many?— A.  Out  of  a  total  of  8,000.000  or  9.000,000  tons. 

^.  In  other  words,  practically  one-eighth  of  your  tonnage  shipped  is  produced 
by  independent  collieries?— A.  I  sbonld  say  bo;  perhaps  more. 

8.  Do  I  understand  that  yon  mean  that  the  c  impany  has  no  interest  in  those 
ieries,  no  agreements,  no  financial  relaiion? — A.  In  some  cases  absolutely  none. 
In  some  cases  they  have  some.  For  instance,  I  have  in  my  mind  a  colliery  in  the 
Hecksherville  district  which  started  by  leasing  ground  from  private  parties.  When 
ibey  got  to  the  bonndaries  of  ttiat  territory,  they  came  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany and  asked  for  leave  to  run  into  onr  territory.  They  offered  in  r  turn  for  that 
privilege  that  they  won  d  let  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  run  into  their  territory; 
so  things  t>ecame  quite  mixed  up  there.  The  limits  of  the  mines  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  worked  depend  very  largely  on  the  geol  "g  cal  conditions.  That  they 
should  mine  certain  coal  on  our  property  and  we  some  on  their  property  was 
found  to  be  economical  for  the  general  interests,  both  the  rs  and  ours.  That  is  the 
way  they  started  originally.  We  hada'>solutelyno  interest  whatever,  and  neither 
the  Coal  and  Iron  Com]>any  nor  the  railroad  company  had  any  interest  originally 
in  that  coal  except  in  the  transportatiin  to  the  tide. '  As  time  has  gone  on  that 
relationship  has  chanf^ed  some,  and  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  has  some  interest 
as  it  gets  a  royalty  on  the  coal  mined  from  its  property. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  p  operties  of  individn  il  operatora  in  your  territory,  wbat 
rate  do  you  charge  per  ton  tor  transportation  t  >  tid»  water?— A.  There  are  several 
rates;  one  is  the  ratet  >  Phi!ailelpbia  tide  an<l  the  other  rate  to  New  Yor.c  tide. 

Q.  Will  yoa  make  a  statement  in  either  or  both  cases? — A.  I  really  can  not  tell 
what  the  figures  are;  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Are  these  accessible? — A.  Yes;  they  are  published  whenever  there  in  a 
change  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  Can  you  state  approximately  what  the  amoimt  is? — A  Well,  I  should  say  to 
New  York  tide  it  is  somewhere  about  $1.30  a  ton;  to  Philadelphia  tide  it  is  prob- 
ably something  less. 

(3.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  coal  mined  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  c'oal  and  Iron  Company  that  that  coal  U  transported  by  the  railway 
company  a<  the  property  of  the  coal  company:' — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  in  uccounting  the  same  rate  upon  coal  which  is  transported 
for  that  coal  company  as  you  charge  the  individual  operators  —A.  Abso  ntely. 

Q.  There  is  no  discrimination  whatever?— A.  None  whatever  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form:  absolute  y  the  same. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  rule  ever  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany in  1896?— A.  Yes;  ami  before."    That  has  always  lieen  the  ru  e. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  mnde  at  various  times  Hud  voiced  in  the  An  bracite  Coal 
Operators'  Association  n  aruet  letter  that  discrimination  Hgaiusi  the  mdividnal 
operator  and  in  favor  of  the  coal  com  anies  is  mada— A.  That  has  not  been  true 
In  regard  to  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 
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Q.  Saoh  discrimmation  does  not  exist  in  yonr  company?— A.  Absolutely  not.  I 
can  not  make  that  assertion  too  strong  or  too  plain  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
another  thing  that  is  sometimes  charged,  that  the  Reading  railroad  companies  are 
absolutely  free  from.  It  is  charged  that  there  has  been  diBciimination  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  cars,  that  one  party  would  get  a  larger  proportion  of  cars  than  another 
one.  In  the  Reading  district  the  method  of  apportioning  cars  is  this:  There  is  a 
subordinate  officer  of  the  railroad  company  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  every  colliery 
and  ascertain  its  productive  capacity.  He  finds  that  one  colliery  can  produce  50, 
another  40,  and  still  another  80  cars  daily.  He  goes  to  everybody  shipping  coal 
over  the  Reading  lines  and  estimates  the  amount  -which  each  one  can  proiduce. 
The  sum  of  these  makes  an  agzregate  and  whatever  cars  there  are  to  distribute 
are  distributed  on  that  basis.  Tnat  has  been  done  so  accurately  and  so  thoroughly 
in  all  past  years  that  yon  can  not  find  anybody,  any  private  operator  or  official  in 
the  Reading  division  that  would  not  tell  yon  that  has  always  been  done  equitably. 
So  they  have  no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  something  about  the  Reading's 
affairs  for  30  years,  and  know  that  in  many  respects  the  Reading  Company's 
record  it  above  reproavh.    It  is  absolutely  fair. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  by  that  to  imply  that  if  the  individual  operator  was  to 
try  to  increase  his  output  the  railroad  company  has  no  objection? — A.  The  plan 
works  in  this  way:  Suppose  a  man's  colliery  rating,  as  it  is  cialled.  has  been  50  cars 
B  day.  He  goes  to  this  colliery  inspector  and  says,  "  I  have  done  so  and  so;  my 
capacity  is  about  60  cars  a  day. "  The  man  goes  and  examines  his  collieries,  and  if 
he  finds  t  is  so  he  is  put  down  at  60  cars  a  day. 

<^.  And  if  that  operator  desired  to  increase  his  plant  and  to  double  his  output 
he  18  perfectly  free  to  do  so? — A.  Absolutely.  Notxjdy  has  ever  had  anything  to 
say  to  him  about  that  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  Reading  Company  free  at  the  present  time  in  a  similar  way  to  increase 
the  output  as  it  pleases  irrespective  of  the  action  of  other  roads? — A.  Yes.  Let 
me  amplify  that  statement  a  little.  No  company  ever  criticises  another  as  to  what  it 
doesabont  its  collieries.  It  can  have  fewer  or  more  collieries  as  it  pleases.  Nobody 
says  anything  to  me  if  I  choose  to  doable  the  output  of  the  colliery.  That  is 
nobody  s  business. 

U.  1  find  in  Bradstreet's  of  1805  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  gn^at  deal  of 
difncaity  in  the  anthracite  coal  trade  has  been  encountered  by  the  constant  desire  of 
the  Re  .ding  Company  to  increase itsailotment.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  such  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  company? — A.  If  it  has  snch  a  desire  it  has  not  shown  any  indica- 
tion of  It.  This  shoold  fairly  be  said:  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  Reading  Com- 
pany is  the  only  one  of  the  large  companies  that  is  entirely  controlled  about 
Philadelphia  or  has  been  in  the  past.  It  has  no  special  representation  in  New 
York,  and  on  the  principle  that  the  absent  is  in  the  wrong,  a  great  many  of  the 
evils  of  the  co  il  trade  have  been  charged  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company.  Now.  the  Philade  phia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
has  taken  no  m:-asuree  that  I  know  of  to  justiiy  any  snch  criticism  as  that  at  all; 
that  is  another  id  e  story. 

<j.  It  however,  has  resources  undeveloped  greater  than  those  of  any  other  com- 
pany.'— A.  It  has  greate-  resources  than  any  other  company;  yes.  but  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  it  alone  has  undeveloped  resources.  There  are  a  number  of 
the  other  comp.mies  that  have  undeveloped  reeonrcee. 

Q.  It  has,  however,  a  proportionately  larger  undeveloped  amount?— A.  Yes. 

(5.  Would  or  would  it  not,  then,  be  a  stron^^c  temptation  to  that  comp  my,  espe- 
cially would  It  not  have  been  in  the  past  when  it  has  been  in  financial  straits,  to 
increaae  its  output,  to  take  a  reduction  of  prices,  perhaps,  in  order  to  gain  a  mar- 
ket? —A.  If  there  has  been  such  a  temptation  it  has  be  n  virtuous  enough  to  resist 
it.  The  output  of  the  Reading  Company  to-day  is  not  proportionately  larger  than 
it  was  2J  years  ago. 

Q,  What  is  the  proportion  at  the  present  time? — A.  About  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Was  it  not  larger  10  years  ago  than  to-day?— A.  No;  not  larger  10  years 
ago.  It  was  larger  many  y«ars  ago,  but  10  years  ago  it  was  about  the  same.  It 
has  not  varied  very  much  in  10  or  13  years.  The  proportion  was  larger  many 
years  ago  beca  ise  the  Reading  territory  was  developed  earlier  than  the  others. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  had  ha. f  of  all  the  output,  and  while  it  has  gone  on 
growing  it  has  not  grown  as  fast  as  the  others.  Yon  see  there  are  several  reasons 
for  that.  One  of  them  was  that  the  Reading  in  the  old  days  practically  only  had 
accens  to  \hi  markets  of  the  Kast,  whereas  thi  other  companies  had  access  to  the 
mar  ets  oc  New  Vork  State  and  Western  States.  That  is  not  now  true  as  to 
Reading,  bnt  it  was  so  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  ( Jy  Mr.  Kbvkbdy.  )  I  want  to  ask  abo  it  what  the  market  takes.  I  under- 
stand it  takes  about  .50,000,000  tons  a  year.— A.  It  never  has  taken  quite  50,000,000. 
I  think  the  largest  output  was  -l6,.'i00.0u0. 

Q.  I  read  a  statement  that  it  was  49,000,000  last  year.— A.  There  are  several 
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ways  of  milking  that  np.  Probably  the  statement  yon  saw  inclnded  the  coal  that 
was  bnmed  at  the  mines.  1  am  qnite  sure  that  46,500,000  was  the  oateat  of  1895, 
and  that  was  for  some  years  the  record  year.  It  may  have  been  a  little  more  laat 
year;  I  do  not  remember;  but  it  has  never  r^ched  50,000,000  shipped  from  the 
mines. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  Reading  conld  not  if  it  chose  to  work  its  coal  lands  to 
the  full  extent  supply  the  entire  output  now? — ^A.  By  no  means.  The  best  proof 
that  it  could  not  is  that  we  never  have  shipped,  even  in  October,  when  all  com- 
panies ship  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  much  more  than  a  million  tons  in  a 
month.  A  million  tons  a  month  would  mean  we  could  not  ship  over  10,000,000  in 
a  year;  so  you  see  we  would  not  have  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  output;  that  is 
the  limit  of  our  collieries. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  collieries;  I  amspeaking  of  reserve  coal  lands. — A. 
There  is  no  telling  what  we  could  do  there.  We  could  ship  more  coal  if  we  could 
go  on  and  develop  the  whole  of  our  region,  but  it  costs  to  develop  a  first-class 
colliery  now  anywhere  from  $300,000  to  $700,000. 

Q.  Don't  you  recognize  that  you  have  a  certain  percentage  of  the  market  and 
that  you  are  not  to  exceed  that  percentage,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  supply 
that  the  other  roads  may  take  to  the  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  (Bj  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  What  is  the  policy  of  your  company  in  respect  to  your 
reserve  fields?  Ih  it  that  instead  of  present  developments  there  is  an  advantage  in 
holding  as  against  the  ultimate  market  or  a  condition  that  may  insure  better  prices 
for  coal? — A.  I  think  you  might  consider  coal  as  analogous  to  anything  else.  For 
instance,  copper.  You  may  have  a  very  large  tract  of  copper  lands.  You  might 
be  asked  why  you  did  not  make  more  output,  and  yon  would  say  that  you  had  to 
be  governed  somewhat  by  the  cost  of  developing  and  somewhat  by  the  amount 
yon  could  sell.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  add  50  per  cent  to  our  output,  it  would 
take  us,  I  suppose,  8  or  10  years  and  possibly  require  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000 
to  reach  that  point,  and  by  doing  so  we  would  disturb  the  market,  so  that  we 
would  lose  money  on  that  advance.  There  are  a  great  many  conditions,  as  in  all 
lines  of  business;  yon  have  to  keep  fitting  your  action  to  the  condition  of  your 
business  in  coal  as  in  other  lines. 

y.  Is  the  field  for  the  consumption  of  your  products  circumscribed?— A.  Yes; 
circumscribed  by  the  price.  We  send  some  coal  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  Great  Lakes,  because  lake  transportation  is  very  cheap: 
but  I  do  not  know  what  proportion  of  the  whole  output.  The  anthracite  com- 
panies, I  imagine,  do  not  sell  more  than  5  per  cent  of  coal  to  the  Great  Lakes  of  the 
country  and  cities  tributary  to  them,  because  it  is  a  fancy  article  there— a  luxurv, 

Q.  If  the  owners  of  the  mines  transported  10  per  cent  more  in  the  market,  womd 
the  price  go  down?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  competition  in  respect  tu  natural  gas,  electricity,  and  bituminous 
coal?  Are  you  circumscribed  by  them  also?— A.  Yes;  by  natural  gas  largely,  by 
bituminous  still  more  largely;  by  electricity  I  should  say  not  much,  because  elec- 
tricity is  a  product,  you  might  say,  of  the  second  order.  You  have  to  burn  coal 
to  produce  electricity. 

Q.  Your  proposition  as  to  the  analogous  condition  of  the  mines,  a  copper  mine 
and  coal,  is  similar  to  conditions  usually  confronted  iu  the  West,  that  a  m^in  will 
produce,  say,  2,000,000  year  m  and  year  out  for  a  continuous  time,  making  a  divi- 
dend of  10,  12,  14,  or  16  per  cent,  and  the  stockholders  are  satisfied  with  the 
profit.  Would  you  say  that  in  your  output  of  coal  the  Reading  is  satisfied  with 
its  profit,  with  its  division  of  theoutput?— A.  Yes;  as  to  the  division  of  the  output, 
that  point  has  been  reached  after  many  years  of  conflict.  We  have  been  fighting 
over  that  question  for  30  years.  It  is  very  curious  that  whether  we  have  been 
working  in  reasonable  harmony  or  absolutely  out  of  harmony,  the  proportion  we 
take  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.  It  varies  ve-  y  little.  Each  company  has 
certain  natural  advantages.  The  companies  in  one  of  the  regions  have  a  natural 
advantage  over  the  others  with  respect  to  shipments  to  New  York  State.  We,  of 
course,  have  a  natural  advantage  in  Philadelphia.  Nearly  25  years  ago  we  got 
to  a  state  that  almost  bankrupted  everybody.  The  proportion  each  of  us  took  did 
not  differ  materially.  There  was  about  the  same  proportion  mined  by  each. 
Again  we  find  that  certain  people  like  certain  coals.  The  coals  bum  differently, 
and  you  can  not  change  this  preference  any  more  than  you  can  change  the  brand 
of  flour  they  prefer  to  buy.  One  set  of  people  like  one  brand  of  flour;  another 
set  of  people  another.  It  was  true  to  a  singular  extent,  that  whether  we  were 
fighting  or  were  not  fighting,  each  company  had  pretty  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion of  output. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Did  that  proportion  hold  pretty  constantly  during  the 
war  of  rates  and  prices  which  followed  the  resignation  of  Mr.  McLeod  from  the 
presidency  in  1898?— A,  Yes;  pretty  closely. 
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Q.  So  that  allotment  of  the  different  roads,  so  called,  remained  pretty  nearly 
constant,  -whether  the  price  is  high  or  low? — 'A.  The  amonnt  of  coal  that  the  sev- 
eral companies  transport  amonnte  to  about  the  same  whether  the  rates  are  higher 
or  lower.  Yoa  will  find  that  to  be  true  by  looking  back  over  the  statistics.  I  do 
not  believe  any  company  went  at  any  time  3  per  cent  away  from  the  amount  that 
was  ordinarily  shipped. 

Q.  New  companies  are,  however,  coming  into  the  held  all  the  time,  are  they  not; 
refemng,  for  instance,  to  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western? — A.  Yes;  but  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  simply  taken  the  output  of  some  one  else; 
it  has  not  developed  any  new  coal,  to  speak  of.  This  is  what  has  happened.  Pos- 
sibly the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  some  other  railroads,  formerly 
mined  some  coal  which  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  has  now  taken. 
They  have  opened  no  new  fields;  they  simply  bonght  collieries  that  bad  been 
shipping  on  some  other  road. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  apprehension  that  the  construction  of  an  independent 
line  tb  tide  water  within  the  last  year— I  refer  to  the  Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley — 
would  disturb  rates  and  pricfes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  amount  it  could  have  shipped  would  have  been  proportionately  Hmall, 
would  it  not? — A.  I  suppose  it  could  possibly  have  secured  7  per  cent,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort — some  three  million  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  your  company  were  to  operate  upon  the  old  lines  of 
competilion  to  get  out  as  much  as  you  can,  and  get  as  much  of  the  market  as  you 
can,  the  price  of  coal  would  be  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  would  it  not? — A.  Prob- 
ably; yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Is  not  the  price  somewhat  above  the  average  this  year — 
considerably  above  the  average? — A,  Somewhat  above  the  average  of  prices  for 
the  preceding  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  at  the  present  time  of,  let  tis  say,  any  of  the  standard  pre- 
pared sizes  of  your  coal? — A.  lean  not  tell  yon.  1  think  it  is  $4  a  ton  in  New 
York, 

Q.  Is  not  that  about  50  cents  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  last  year? — A.  No;  I  think 
it  is  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  it  not  higher  than  it  was  previous  to  the  strike  last  fall? — A.  I  think  not; 
I  think  it  is  the  saine  price  that  it  was  this  time  last  year.  It  is  50  cents  lower 
than  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Q.  Is  that  not,  however,  the  usual  redaction  at  this  season  of  the  vear? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  fair  comparison  would  be,  then,  April  of  this  year  with  April  a  year 
ago? — A.  I  think  the  price  is  the  same. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  before  this  commission  that  the  price  is  appreciably 
higher.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge? — A.  Absolutely;  yes.  I 
think  the  price  is  the  same  as  it  was  this  time  last  year.  I  think  the  price  is  the 
same  as  it  was  alter  the  drop  made  in  the  spring. 

Q.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  is  this:  Would  an  increase  in  the  price, 
supposing  that  it  took  place  to  the  amonnt  of  50  cents  a  ton,  correspondingly 
increase  the  net  receipts  of  the  company?  That  is  to  say,  is  it  financially  to  the 
advantage  of  these  companies  acting  in  harmony  to  put  the  prices  up? — A.  I 
should  say  not.  and  I  should  say  that  that  is  very  generally  understood  by  the 
companies.  If  the  anthracite  producers  controlled  the  coal  market  of  tbiscountry 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  prices  advanced,  but  it  is 
bituminooa  coal  that  controls  the  coal  market  of  the  country,  and  we  know  per- 
fectly well  that  liy  putting  the  price  up  we  should  limit  the  market.  I  do  not 
understand  there  is  any  disposition  to  put  the  price  above  what  it  was  daring 
last  winter. 

Q.  It  has  been  as  high  as  it  is  to-day  a  number  of  times  in  April  in  past  years? — 
A.  Yes;  and  higher. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  would  an  Increase  of  price  above  the  present  fi^re,  how- 
ever, operate  disadvantageously  to  the  companies? — A.  Yes;  and  that  is  the  gen- 
eral judgment  of  the  companies,  I  understand.  They  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  put  the  prices  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Still  you  admit  if  there  were  free  competition  and  no 
combine,  prices  would  be  lower? — A.  Prices  would  belower.and  we  would  all  be  in 
bankruptcy  probably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  the  price  made  by  joint  action  of  all  the  railroad  com- 
panies?— A.  No. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  price  of  coal  to-day? — A.  It  is  made  by  the  general  supply; 
and  by  conference  among  the  selling  agents  of  the  coal  companies. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  by  at  least  two  witnesses  in  the  coal  industry  that  a 
circalar  letter  is  sent  around  each  year  by  the  Reading  Company  stating  the  price 
wUch  it  will  make  for  that  season  ,'and  that  that  price  is  acquiesced  in  by  the  other 
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companies? — A.  The  Reading  Company  does  isnne  and  always  has  issned  a  circular 
of  prices  at  which  it  sells  coal.  Whether  that  price  is  acquiesced  in  or  not  by 
others  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  companies  themselves  to  say.  Sometiines  it  is 
and  sometimes  it  is  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  acquiesced  in,  that  if  other  companies 
sola  at  10  or  15  cents  below  the  figure  that  yon  fix  in  your  circular  prices,  yon 
wonld  still  adhere  to  your  prices?— A.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment.  In  many  cases  we  enjoy  this  difference  because  some  of  oar  coals  sell 
more  readily  and  in  some  places  we  have  an  advantage.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
has  ever  been  a  year  that  we  did  not  for  a  considerable  time  vary  from  the  prices. 
Some  companies'  coal  is  not  as  readily  salable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  that  more  true  at  competing  points? — A.  Yes;  we 
have  ourselves  coals  that  sell  at  75  cents  or  $1  more  than  other  of  onr  coals,  as 
you  can  see  on  any  of  our  circulars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy. )  A  president  of  one  of  the  large  coal  roads  testified  that 
as  a  rule  his  company  follows  the  prices  fixed  in  this  circular  of  yours.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  your  understanding,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  before  you 
send  the  circular  out,  that  they  shall  follow  the  prices  you  maker — A,  No.  If  he 
testified  he  did  it  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  We  make  our  price  and  send  oat  the 
circular,  bat  they  frequently  do  not  follow  the  price. 

Q.  As  a  rule  do  they  not  follow  it? — A.  They  frequently  do,  bat  it  is  a  matter 
entirely  of  their  own  volition.  We  do  not  do  anything  to  make  them  do  so.  We 
fix  a  price  at  which  we  think  we  can  sell  our  coal.  Now,  last  year  there  were 
severtu  cases  where  people  did  not  follow  our  prices.  They  were  not  satiafied  that 
that  was  the  right  price,  and  they  did  not  do  what  we  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  Has  there  been  any  abitorption  of  any  individual  coal 
operators  in  the  territory  served  by  your  company  during  the  last  year  or  two? 
Have  purchases  of  collieries  been  made?— A.  No. 

Q.  The  map  upon  the  wall,  showing  by  colors  the  location  of  the  different  coal 
properties,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Griffiths  from  plans  published  in  the  Bond 
Record.  Does  it  represent  the  situation  at  the  present  time?  In  other  words, 
have  any  considerable  changes  taken  place  since  1895  and  IS.iU  as  to  the  ownership 
of  co.il  properties? — A.  Not  in  our  region;  no.  We  have  bought  little  pieces  of 
coal  land,  50  to  100,  200  acres— little  pieces  ontlylng  here  and  there — but  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  single  large  purchase  of  coal  land  made  in  the  last  8  years 
by  the  Reading  Company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  McLeod  had  bought  about  all  there  was  in  sight 
up  to  that  time? — A.  Mr.  McLeod  did  not  parch  ase  any  coal  lands.  They  were 
aU  bought  by  Mr.  Go  wen. 

Q.  Mr.  Go  wen,  I  mean. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.  )  There  were  quite  a  number  of  purchases  made,  too,  by  Mr. 
McLeod? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

O.  You  think  not? — A.  I  think  not.  I  do  not  recall  any  purchases  made  by  Mr. 
McLeod. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  bankrnptcv  of  the 
Reading  Railroad  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  bought  out  a  lot  of  coal  lands  in 
anticipation  of  futare  needs,  and  therefore  loaded  itself  down  beyond  its  capacity 
to  carry.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  point?— A.  Yes;  I  Bhou.d  say  that 
was  a  fair  statement.  Those  purchases  were  made  mostly  from  1870  to  1875, 1 
should  say,  by  Mr.  Qowen.  and  I  think  Mr  Gowen  did  pnsh  that  policy  too  far. 

Q.  Was  it  the  policy  of  the  road  to  charge  a  certain  portion  of  expense  to  those 
purchases  to  meet  the  cost  of  carriage? — A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  It  is  charged  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  road  is  due  to  the 
cost  of  investment  iu  these  nnproductive  lands  bought  in  anticipation  of  future 
needs.    Is  there  any  such  thing  as  that? — A.  No;  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  pays  the  interest? — A.  On  the  cool  and  iron  company? 

Q.  No;  on  the  new  lands? — A.  There  are  no  interest  charges  specifically  based 
on  the  new  lands. 

Q.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Litchman's  question,  it  is  whether  the  expenditures  for 
interest  and  for  taxes,  etc.,  are  not  a  charge  upon  present  earnings,  and  whether 
they  do  not  help  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be?— A.  I 
thmknot.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  yet  quite  understand  your  question^  What  the  coal 
and  iron  company  does  is  this:  It  mines  its  coal,  puts  it  on  cars,  sells  it  when  it 
gets  to  its  destination,  pays  the  railroad  company  the  same  rate  that  anybody  else 
pays  for  carrying  it.  and  out  of  its  net  eHrnmgs  arising  tlierefrom  it  pays  its  cost 
of  mining  and  its  interest.  There  is  no  mixing  up  of  the  finances  of  the  two 
companies. 

Q.  But  is  not  the  expenditure  made  for  those  coal  lands  still  am  important  f ao- 
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tor  in  the  total  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  out?— A.  I  think  I  can  pnt  that  qnes- 
tion  possibly  a  little  more  plainly.  If  yon  ask  me  if  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  bad  not  expended  any  money  for  coal  lands  whether  it  would  have  less 
interest  charges,  I  should  say,  certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchuan.)  Well,  then,  is  it  not  true  that  an  interest  charge  is  paid 
for  this  land  that  was  bought  in  anticipation  of  future  use?  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  is  a  charge  upon  the  Reading  company  at  the  present  time? — A.  Undoubtedly; 
the  interest  on  the  purchases  is  stiil  a  charge. 

Q.  And  the  taxes  on  this  land  that  is  held  also  are  a  charge? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Then  if  that  charge  were  eliminated  it  would  enable  the  Reading,  on  the 
same  earning  capacity,  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  dividend  on  the  stock? — A.  And  simi- 
larly if  it  bad  not  built  its  railroads,  the  railroads  would  not  have  cost  anything 
and  the  company  would  have  paid  more  on  its  stock.  All  rai.roads  are  built  in 
anticipation  of  use.  and  to  develop  business. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fair  comparison  with  the  purchase  of  the  lands?— A.  I  should  aaj 
that  the  purchases  of  the  lands  went  further  ahead  of  present  needs  than  the  build- 
ing of  the  railroads.  Those  are  matters  which,  of  course,  lie  in  individual  judg- 
ment. Doubtless  Mr.  Oowen  did  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  company.  In  some  respects  he  mr.y  have  bought  more  coal  lands  than  were 
necessary.     I  think,  myself,  that  he  did. 

Q.  Understand  that  these  questions  are  not  asked  in  criticism ,  but  they  are  made 
because  we  thon|fht  you  were  in  a  position  to  give  us  information  ex  cathedra. — A. 
It  can  not  be  denied,  of  course;  it  is  a  perfectly  patent  thing  that  if  fewer  coal  lands 
had  been  bought,  or  if  they  had  been  bought  lor  a  less  price,  there  would  to-day 
be  a  smaller  interest  charge.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  Similar  y  the 
Reading  company  and  every  other  company  that  I  know  of  made  mistakes  in 
building  railroads.  They  built  railroads  in  some  places  which  did  n  .t  turn  out 
to  be  the  best  places,  and  which  you  would  call  more  expensive  than  they  might 
have  been. 

Q.  ^ByMr.  Phillips;)  Is  that  charge,  then,  taken  from  the  stockholders  for 
carrying  this  debt? — A.  Yes;  unquestionably.  That  is,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  net  earnings  of  the  railroad  company  and  the  coal  and  iron  company,  and  these 
interest  charges  necessarily  come  out  of  that  amount.  There  is  therefore  less  to 
pay  the  stockholders  than  if  that  sum  did  not  come  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  significance  of  this  circumstance  would  be  less,  per- 
haps, if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  charge  is  made  by  the  coal  companies 
that  do  not  carry  as  large  a  reserve  supply  as  does  this  one  company? — A.  There 
is  nothing  in  that,  absolutely  nothing. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Litchhan.)  The  significance  is  also  greater  when  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Reading  Railroad  was  caused  by  these  lands? — A.  That 
is  unquestionably  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  receivership  caused  by  competition? — A.  The 
two  things  came  in.  If  there  had  not  been  so  much  competition  there  would  have 
been  more  earnings  and  they  might  have  been  able  to  carry  these  loads.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  half  a  dozen  merchants  doing  business  in  town,  the  man  who  has 
loaded  himself  up  with  unwise  investments  is  probably  the  one  that  will  first  go 
to  ruin  in  time  of  competition.  That  comes  In  every  business.  The  man  who 
has  no  debts  will  last  longer  if  his  business  is  conducted  wisely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  yon  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  lands  that  are 
owned  by  the  Reading  company,  and  how  long  the  supply  from  those  lands  will 
last? — A.  Yes;  I  have  estimated  it.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  is.  It  has  been 
published  several  times,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  figures  are. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Two  hundred  years?— A.  No;  I  should  say  not.  Idonot 
think  the  lands  would  hold  out.  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  rate  of  prodnction 
there  will  be  very  much  left  of  the  lands  in  s  hundred  years,  and  I  think  the  out- 

Sut  of  anthracite  has  nearly  reached  its  maximum.  (Witness  refers  to  map.)  I 
oabt  whether  it  ever  reaches  6U,000.000  tons  a  year,  and  the  reason  for  that  opin- 
ion is  that  abont  half  the  land  in  all  this  territorv  from  Pittston  east  has  reached 
its  limit  of  production,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  produce  more  coal  in  any 
year  than  it  does  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchuan.)  Is  any  exploration  being  made  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  coal  deeper  than  the  coal  that  is  being  developed  now?— A.  Yes:  the  mines 
have  been  very  thoroughly  explored  there.  A  gond  many  of  these  properties  are 
nowworkingout— yon  will  see  in  thatreport  of  Mr.  GrifiBtns.  Mr.  Oriffiths  states, 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  companies  there,  that  they  only  have  a  few  years'  coal  left. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Nine  years  in  one  case. 

The  Witness.  There  is  a  very  great  amount  of  coal  in  this  part  of  the  region 
(indicating  the  western  part). 

Mr.  Litchuan.  In  the  western  part  of  the  field. 
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The  Witness.  And  the  reason  of  that  is  because  it  is  deeper  there.  Here  (indi- 
cating the  eastern  part;  anybody  conid  develop  coal  cheaply.  Here  (indicating 
another  point  on  the  map)  in  some  cases  they  have  to  go  down  2.0U0  or  more  feet. 

Mr.  BiPLEv.  In  speaking  of  the  conditions  will  you  not  kindly  name  the  sec- 
tions by  towns  or  districts? 

The  W1TNE.SS.  The  district  which  will  eooneet  be  exhausted  is  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Wyoming  coal  field,  which  is  sometimes  called  ^he  Lackawanna  coal  field. 
The  western  end  of  the  Wyoming  coal  field  will  last  much  longer.  The  group  of 
small  basins  known  as  the  Lehigh  region  has  passed  its  maximum  production,  and 
will  not  produce  nearly  as  much  as  the  other  fields.  I  doubt  whether  the  Mahanoy 
and  Shamokin  region  will  ever  produce  more  than  it  is  producing  now.  There 
are  lands  in  the  western  end  of  the  region  which  are  not  fully  developed,  and 
there  are  lands  in  the  eastern  end  of  it  which  are  very  nearly  exhausted.  Some 
of  our  Beading  colleries  are  exhausted,  and  some  are  approaching  exhaustion. 
The  Schuylkill  region  is  the  great  reserve  of  coal.  More  than  half  of  the  coal  in 
Pennsylvania  is  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Ton  speak  of  mines  being  exhausted.  Is  that  demon- 
strated by  following  the  yeins  down  to  the  bottom  for  the  coal?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  it  does  not  exist?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  depth  of  the  anthracite  vein  from  the  top? — A.  That 
diners  very  greatly.  In  some  cases  yon  will  eater  the  anthracite  at  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  some  cases  the  basins  will  not  be  more  than  100  or  200  feet  deep; 
but  about  Pottsville,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  supposed 
to  be  about  S.OOO  feet  deep.  It  is  sometimes  chai-ged,  I  think,  that  the  Reading 
has  not  developed  this  region  because  it  has  been  holding  it  back.  The  real  reason 
is  that  this  coal  is  deeper  and  it  is  more  costly  to  mine,  and  tlierefore  it  could  only 
be  developed  at  a  certain  rate  in  comparison  with  the  coals  that  were  farther  to 
the  north — in  the  Wyoming  region,  for  instance.  In  the  Wyoming  region  the  coal  is 
very  much  less  disturbed  in  its  stratification  and  very  much  less  interstreaked 
with  slate.  So  marked  is  the  diSei-ence  in  this  respect  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  prepare  the  coal  after  you  get  it  to 
the  breaker  as  it  does  to  get  the  Wyoming  coiil  out  and  prepare  it.  In  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  there  is  coal  which  is  called 
Lehigh  coal,  notwithBtanding  it  is  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Schuylkill  region. 
That  brings  in  another  matter:  In  that  region  the  coal  is  hard  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end.  and  it  grows  softer  and  softer  as  it  goes  toward  the  western  end,  until 
you  get  the  Lykens  Valley  coaL  At  the  extreme  western  end  we  reach  a  s^t 
which  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  And  in  some  of  our  own  collieries 
at  the  eastern  end  it  ia  extremely  hard.  But  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  mines  I  estimated,  when  I  was  in  charge  of  them,  that  we  had  to  raise 
to  the  surface  about  three  tons  of  coal  and  about  ten  tons  of  water  from  an  average 
depth  of  600  feet,  for  every  ton  of  coal  we  sent  to  market.  I  have  seen  a  whole 
train  load  of  mining  cars  come  out  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's 
mine,  and  you  could  stand  and  look  into  the  cars  and  you  would  say  there  was 
nothing  there  but  slate  and  dirty  water.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  seen.  It  is 
because,  for  these  reasons,  coal  is  so  much  more  costly  to  prepare  in  the  Schuylkill 
region,  that  the  development  of  that  region  has  been  retarded  and  the  other  regions 
have  been  gone  into  m  advance  of  it.  These  drawbacks  have  had  a  disastrous 
effect  upon  some  individuals.  Since  I  have  known  the  Schuylkill  region  there  have 
been  three  sets  of  people,  one  from  New  York  and  one  from  Boston  and  one  from 
Scranton,  that  have  come  into  the  Schuylkill  region  to  buy  up  coal  lands  and  make 
fortunes  there,  their  theory  being  that  the  reason  people  could  not.  make  money 
mining  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  because  they  were  too  dumb.  Bat  they  have 
all  gone  home  without  their  money.  It  is  an  entirely  different  proposition  mining 
coal  down  there  from  what  mining  it  in  the  Lehigh  is.  And  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  that  is  why  the  Reading  company's  task  has  been  harder  than  that  of  some 
other  companies.  The  cheap  mining  in  the  Wyoming  region  and  by  the  Lehigh 
company  has  been  mostly  done,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Reading  company 
can  hold  its  own  better  than  it  could  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riflev.)  In  other  words,  the  outlook  is  for  a  slightly  increased 
cost  in  comparison  with  formerly? — A.  Absolutely.  I  should  say  that  coal  costs, 
perhaps,  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  more  to  mine  to-  day  than  it  did  20  or  30  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Before  we  pass  from  the  element  of  cost,  let  me  ask 
how  murh  increase  has  there  been  in  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  mining  coal? — A.  The 
cost  of  labor  has  varied  very  much  at  different  times.  Immediately  after  the  civil 
war  the  cost  of  labor  was  very  high.  Twenty  years  ago  the  cost  of  labor  was 
much  lower  than  it  is  now.  I  mean  to  say  the  wages  that  were  paid  varied  very 
greatly.  I  should  say  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  tne  cost  of  labor, 
and  that  partly  for  the  reason  that  20  years  ago  only  the  finest  veins  and  the  most 
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easily  operated  were  mined.  Now.  a  mined  vein  in  some  cases  is  not  more  than 
ii  feet  thick.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  cost  of  labor  in  those  thin  veins  than 
there  is  in  the  wide  veins.  For  instance,  in  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company's  mines  sometimes  we  would  pntashot  into  a  mass  of  coal,  and  men  would 
load  out  of  that  place  for  a  couple  of  days  Without  ever  putting  in  any  more  pow- 
der, for  that  company  has  the  thickest  of  all  coal  deposits.  In  the  thin  veins  ^oa 
have  to  be  using  powder  all  the  time.  The  cream  of  the  coal,  as  a  general  thing, 
has  been  mined. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  say  these  conditions  that  you  describe  meant  that 
there  wonld  be  a  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  Other  gentlemen  who  have 
testified  on  this  subject  say  that  in  view  of  the  possible  competition  from  bitnmin- 
oos  coal  they  think  that  the  price  is  now  about  as  high  as  they  can  afford  to  pat 
it?— A.  Yes;  so  do  I,  as  a  rnl& 

Q.  Then,  there  will  not  be  this  gradual  increase? — A.  We  are  speaking  of  two 
periods  of  time.  One  is  the  immediate  future  and  the  other  is  the  distant  future. 
There  will  necessarily  be  an  increase  in  20  or  30  years  in  the  price  of  anthracite, 
or  it  can  not  be  mined.  Sometime  ago — SO  years  ago,  you  could  open  a  colliery, 
perhaps,  for  $100,000.  To-day  some  collieries  will  coat  81.000,000  before  they  get 
in  a  position  where  the  coal  can  be  profitably  worked.  Instead  of  going  down  200 
or  800  feet,  you  liave  to  go  l,r)00  feet.  You  have  to  pat  in  an  enormous  pumping 
apparatus.  You  immensely  increase  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  mine  because 
of  this  enormous  superincumbent  weight  which,  when  yon  take  the  coal  out,  is 
always  tending  to  crush  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  not  still  a  large  amount  that  con  be  reached 
very  readily  from  the  surface? — A.  No;  the  surface  mining  has  very  largely  been 
done.  There  is  a  small  proportion  relatively  that  remains.  But  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  coal  that  can  be  readily  reached  from  the  surface  has  been  taken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  an  engineer,  do  yon  consider  it  advisable  to  tunnel 
from  a  low  level  to  reach  the  veins  in  mining? — A.  That  has  been  done  in  some 
instances.  For  instance,  there  is  a  considerable  part  in  our  Schuylkill  region 
where  the  coal  is  below  the  level  of  the  seas.  Tunneling  is  possible  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not.  About  Pottsville  the  deepest  part  of  the  basin  is 
4,000  feet  be^ow  the  level  of  the  sea.  Did  I  make  myself  clear  in  reply  to  Mr, 
Kennedy's  question?  We  were  speaking  of  two  thin^.  In  the  immediate  future, 
the  price  of  anthracite  is  not  likely  to  increase  materially,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
true— I  am  willing  to  be  a  prophet  to  thatextent — it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
cost  of  coal,  or  the  price  at  which  coal  is  sold,  is  going  to  be  increased  in  the 
distant  future;  or  the  anthracite  coal  mining  has  got  to  stop.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing thai  is  likely  to  work  the  other  way.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is 
likely  to  cheapen  it.  There  may  be  something  found  or  better  methods  of  mining, 
of  course.  We  are  working  at  that  problem  all  the  time.  It  is  the  same  proposi- 
tion as  in  England.    You  know  they  will  never  have  any  cheap  coal  there  again. 

(^.  (Bv  Mr.  Ripley.)  Yon  were  president  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reccing 
Railroad  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
recently?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  Will  you  make  any  statement  about  the  terms  of  the  purchase  so  far  as  oper- 
ation and  finances  are  concerned? — A.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  operation  at  all. 
It  was  simply  a  purchase  of  the  majority  of  the  stock. 

Q.  Thestatementhas  been  made  in  oneof  the  New  York  papers  that  this  purchase 
may  conduce  to  economy  of  operations,  in  that  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jer- 
sey may  carry  a  good  deal  of  ttie  tonnage  more  directly  to  tide  water  than  it  could 
otherwise  go  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road.  Is  that  true? — A.  The  New 
Jersey  Central  and  the  Reading  do  naturally  constitute  one  system.  All  business 
of  the  Reading  that  comes  from  the  South  or  Southwest  goes  to  New  York  markets 
over  the  New  Jersey  Central  aboat  30  miles.  We  get  a  good  deal  of  bituminous 
coal  at  Shippensburg.  coming  in  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  fields  lying  down 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Virgrinia.  Now.  that  very  largely  goes  over  the  Read- 
ing road  to  Allentown,  and  from  there  90  miles  over  the  New  Jersey  ( 'entral  Rail- 
road to  New  York.  The  business  thatcomes  from  the  North  west— from  Buffalo,  for 
instance — comes  to  a  considerable  extent  down  over  several  of  the  systems  of  roads 
to  Scranton,  where  the  New  Jersey  Central  road  commences,  and  then  down  to 
Bethlehem  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  road,  and  from  there  to  Philadelphia.  So 
you  will  observe  that  the  two  systems  supplement  each  other.  The  business  is 
gathered  at  Philadelphia,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  otherwise,  and  this  business 
and  the  products  of  the  manufactories  of  Philadelphia  going  to  the  Northwest  go 
over  our  road  to  Bethlehem,  and  then  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  to  Scranton. 
In  many  directions,  indeed,  the  two  roads  are  sapplementary.  For  thirty  years 
our  business  has  gone  over  the  New  Jersey  Central  lines  in  that  way.    . 

Q.  The  statement  is  made  publicly  that  the  next  step  proposed  in  an  alleged 
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consolidation  of  these  roads  will  be  the  absorption  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. — A.  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  is  tme.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  ia  not  contemplated  at 
all.  T.iat  is  simply  a  newspaper  gness.  Of  course,  anything  is  possible  in  mat- 
ters of  that  Innd,  bnt  it  is  not  at  all  the  present  intention. 

U.  Have  there  not  been  pnrchases,  however,  of  considerable  blocks  of  stock,  for 
instance,  snch  as  those  owned  by  the  Packer  estate?— A.  Purchased  by  whom? 

Q.  By  those  interested  in  the  Reading  company. — A.  Now,  yon  are  getting  too 
deep  for  me.  What  they  are  doing  in  New  York  in  the  way  of  buying  up  stock  I 
do  not  know. 

Q,  The  amalgamation,  however,  of  the  Erie,  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh,  and  the 
Centralof  New  Jersey  would  controlmorethanbalf  of  the  anthracite  tonnage,  would 
it  not,  and  give  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  field? — A.  No;  not  by  any  means  a  prac- 
tical monopoly.  The  Beading  has  about  20  per  cent,  the  Lehigh  Valley  about 
16  per  cent,  the  Central  about  12,  and  the  Erie  about  9, 1  think.  That  would 
be  about  57  per  cent,  roughly  speaJnng. 

Q.  Have  yoa  included  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  recently  purchased? — 
A.  Yes.    I  think,  taking  in  all  those,  the  Erie  has  about  9  per  cent.    It  may  be  U. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  consolidation  owing  to  the 
independent  action  of  the  Pennsylvan  a  Railroad  Cjmpanyy  Has  it  in  the  past 
acted  somewhat  index>end6ntly  of  the  other  roads? — A.  Ifes;  quite  so;  quite  inde- 


And  so  long  as  that  railroad  remained  outside  would  it  practically  prevent 
a  total  monopoly  of  these  coal-carrying  roads? — A.  Yes:  and  the  De  aware  and 
Hudson  is  quite  as  independent,  as  U  also  the  railroad  belonging  to  the  Coze 
interests.    The  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  is  a  so  independent. 

Q.  It  would  not,  however,  be  a  serious  matter  for  one  of  those  railroads  to  pur- 
chase the  collieries  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  for  that  company  to  be 
absorbed  as  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  could 
be  done  or  not.  It  is  wholly  a  matter  of  money.  All  things  are  possible,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  movement  in  that  direction. 

Q.  At  what  figure,  do  you  know,  was  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey  made  in  order  to  control  the  majority  of  this  stock  by  the  Beading? — 
A.  It  was  purchased  at  160. 

Q.  Was  that  considerably  above  the  ruling  rate  of  stock  quotation? — A.  Not 
very  much.    It  had  been,  I  think,  150  or  over. 

Q.  Has  it  been  so  in  recent  years — that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  year? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Has  it  not  run  very  much  lower  than  that  during  the  90's? — A.  Yes;  tt  has 
been  very  much  lower.  The  Central  Railroad,  however,  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends, I  think,  of  from  5  to  7  per  cent  for  some  years  past,  and  it  ran  along  at 
about  the  same  rate,  I  think,  as  the  Delaware  and  Hudson:  possibly  a  little  lower. 

Q.  Is  100  the  price  at  whiuh  it  is  accepted  in  underwriting  or  under  the  mort- 
gage bonds  issued? — A.  Of  course,  that  price  had  to  be  taken. 

Q.  Had  to  ba  covered  by  the  issue  of  securities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  total  volume  of  capitalization  of  the  combined  companies,  of  course, 
is  increased  by  that  amount? — A.  Yes:  it  is.  The  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
has  gone  into  the  ownership  of  .the  Reading  at  that  price. 

Q.  Has  not  the  c  imbined  volume  of  new  mortgage  bonds  issued  by  the  Reading 
company  exceeded,  however,  the  value  of  the  stock  purchased  with  those  bonds? — 
A.  Those  bonds  were  put  on  the  market  be!ow  par.    To  that  extent  it  has. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  whether  the  effect  of  the  consolidation  under 
the  terms  of  this  purchase  resulted  in  still  further  swelling  the  capitalization  of 
these  combined  companies  upon  which  they  have  got  to  earn  dividends.— A.  Per- 
haps this  suggestion  will  throw  some  light  on  that  point:  The  rate  at  which  the 
Jersey  Central  is  earning  thedividendwhichit  would  payout  of  its  earnings  would  ' 
carry  the  cost  of  that  stock  to  the  Reading  company;  so  that  in  that  case,  if  that 
money  had  not  been  paid  as  dividends  to  the  Reading  it  would  have  been  paid  as 
dividends  to  the  individual  owners.  The  purchase  simply  chans^es  the  personnel 
of  the  ownership.  The  Reading  company  becomes  a  stockholder  instead  of  John 
Doe. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  the  consolidation  of  these  two  roads  might  affect 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  or  the  Pennsylvania  disadvantageously? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  Reading  company  is  a  competitor  of  those  roads  in  the  carriage  of  coal? — 
A.  No;  not  at  all  a  competitor  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  The  Reading  com- 
pany furnishes  in  its  territory  a  market  for  a  very  large  freight  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio.  The  Reading  stands  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  somewhat  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Jersey  Central  territorially  stands  to  the  Reading,  as  being  an  exten- 
sion of  its  road.  For  instance,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  uses  the  Rradin^  from 
Philadelphia  east  and  from  Shippensburg  east,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
the  Beading  are  strong  allies  on  that  account.  ^  „  u^_„ .,, ^,  ^,  . .  ^ 
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Q.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  are  supposed  to  be  owned  in 
common,  are  they  not?  Does  not  the  Pennsylyania  control  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio? — A.  Tea.  I  so  imderstand. 

Q.  Do  not  all  these  tbinns  indicate  that  the  several  roads  in  the  hard-coal  terri- 
tory are  gettingtogether,  either  by  lease,  original  purchase,  or  harmony  of  action? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  can  see,  that  would  not  result  disadvantageously  to  the 
public,  but  merely  in  economy  in  the  operation  of  the  roads  themselves? — A.  That 
18  a  very  large  question.  My  own  belief  is  and  hasalways  been  that  no  combination 
of  that  kind  can  be  made  so  large  as  absolutely  to  govern  the  situation.  The  sit- 
uation will  govern  the  roads.  None  of  these  plans  have  ever  worked  out,  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  ever  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  They  do  for  a  time,  do  they  not?— A.  Perhaps  so;  yes. 
I  believe  that  some  advantages  will  occur  through  the  cheapening  of  methods.  I 
am  spe^dng  of  thepablic  now;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  advantage  will  be  wholly 
with  the  public.  That  is  not  what  the  people  who  are  buying  these  things  are 
doing  it  for,  of  course.  I  think  we  might  fairly  say  that  they  are  doing  it  to  pre- 
vent the  sacrifice  of  their  own  securities,  to  prevent  ruinous  competition,  and  my 
own  belief  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  a  subject  that  I  have  thought  about  a  good  deal, 
that  thepublicisnot  interested  in  ruinous  competition.  I  donot  believe  the  public 
is  interested  in  having  great  industries  and  great  masses  of  capital  sacrificed.  I 
think  that  all  human  affairs  go  on  with  a  conflict  between  those  two  interests  and 
neither  of  them  is  unselfish. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  You  consider  the  desire  to  prevent  ruinous  competition 
the  reason  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Kew  Jersey  Central  by  the  Reading?— A,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  speak  of  the  motives,  and  I  donot  knowthati  have 
a  right  to  speak  of  the  motives  that  led  to  that  acquisition,  for  it  was  not  prima- 
rily by  the  Reading.  It  was  the  action  of  the  bankers  who  control  the  Reading. 
Just  what  their  motives  were  I  do  not  know.  I  think  you  gentlemen  would  be 
^uite  as  able  to  infer  what  their  motives  were  as  I:  but  I  think  I  can  fairly  say 
it  was  not  advised  by  the  management,  but  advised  by  the  owners  of  the  road. 

Q.  If  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  Reading  controls  the  Jersey  Central,  and 
there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Read- 
lag,  and  the  Pennsylvania  controls  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio A.  (Interrupting.) 

Now,  let  us  pause  as  we  go  on  there.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  community  of 
interest  between  the  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio?  There  is  no  more  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  than  there 
is  between  any  two  roads  that  give  business  to  each  other— absolutely  none. 
What  the  Reading  does,  for  instance,  is  this:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  hauls  cool 
to  Cherry  Run,  and  we  take  it  from  there  and  haul  it  into  our  territory.  The 
community  of  interest  between  those  roads  is  this,  that  they  are  freight  producers 
and  we  are  freight  consumers. 

Q.  I  started  by  saying,  "If,  as  alleged" A.  Why  do  you  say,  "If,  as  alleged?" 

Yon  can  allege  anything. 

Q.  If  the  interests,  as  alleged,  that  are  back  of  the  Reading  are  also  back  of  the 
others A.  (Interrupting.)  You  have  got  entirely  out  of  my  depth. 

Q.  If  you  know  nothing  about  it,  1  will  not  ask  the  question.  —A.  No;  I  do  not 
My  function  has  been  to  manage  the  Reading  Railroad  and  do  its  work  as  cheaply 
and  earn  as  much  money  for  ita<!  I  could;  but  what  is  in  the  bankers'  minds  they 
never  told  me.  That  was  not  in  my  department  at  all.  I  was  the  operating 
oflScer. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  the  acquisition  of  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
was  not  primarily  the  action  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  but  that  the  bankers 
brought  it  about.  Who  are  those  bankers  to  whom  we  may  go  for  information? — 
A.  What  I  said  was,  that  it  was  not  the  act'on  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  speaking 
of  myself  as  the  manager.  The  people  who  have  represented  the  Reading  Railroad 
to  the  world  since  the  reorganization  have  been  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  referred  to  a  possible  motive  on  the  part  of 
those  bankers.  Do  you  know  what  commissions  were  paid  in  that  transaction, 
namely,  the  purchase  (  t  the  majority  of  stock  of  the  Jersey  Central  by  the 
Reading  Company?— A.  I  think  all  the  information  that  the  public  have,  and  all 
that  I  have,  is  stated  in  the  circular  of  those  bunkers.  I  do  not  remember  the 
figures,  but  there  was  a  bankers"  circular  issued  in  connection  with  the  purchase. 

Q.  You  have  said  in  connection  with  that,  have  you  not,  however,  that  the  new 
bonds,  collateral  trust  bonds,  issued  upon  the  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  exceeded  considerably  in  amount  the  amount  of  those  stocks.  Did  I 
so  understand  your  statement. — A.  I  did  make  the  statement.  I  was  thinking 
whether  it  was  correct. 

Q.  What  is  the  volume?— A.  I  was  mistaken  about  that.    The  volume  was  not 
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greater.  It  was  jtist  about  the  same — the  amount  of  stock  and  the  amount  of 
bonds  that  were  issued.  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  was  just  about  the  same 
amount  as  the  stock,  at  the  figure  I  gave  yon. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  this  a  matter  of  record,  what  was  the  amount  of  stock  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  actually  purcfaased?— A.  One  hundred  and 
forty -five  thousand  shai'es  at  an  average  cost  of  160. 

Q.  Does  the  amount  of  new  collateral  trust  bonds  issued  by  the  Beading  Com- 
pany exceed  145,000  shares  at  160  a  share? — ^A.  Na  If  you  will  figure  that  out, 
^ou  will  find  that  145,000  shares  at  160  a  share  cost  $33,300,000.  If  I  said  differently, 
it  was  incorrect  The  reason  why  I  hesitate  to  speak  about  figures  is  because 
many  of  the  figpares  I  do  not  remember  accurately.  The  figures  at  which  the  stock 
was  bought  I  remember,  but  there  are  a  good  many  fig^ires  J  do  not  remember. 

Q.  The  profit  to  the  bankers,  then,  for  financing  that  deal  would  come  presum- 
ably out  of  the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  they  acquired  that  stock  and 
the  price  at  which  they  turned  it  over  to  the  Reading  Company,  would  it  not?  Do 
I  make  the  question  clear? — A.  Yee;  it  is  clear.  No;  I  tnink  the  bankers  abso- 
lutely turned  over  the  stock  at  the  price  they  paid  for  it. 

Q.  There  must  have  been  a  commission  of  a  considerable  amount  for  financing 
such  a  deal? — A.  Yes;  but  that  is  stated  in  that  circular  of  the  bankers. 

Q.  The  point  I  wished  to  make  is  this,  whether  the  commissions  in  the  case  of 
operations  like  this  are  made  a  part  of  the  future  capitalization  of  the  company  or 
of  the  volume  of  security?— A.  Undoubtedly  the  commissions  are  taken  care  of  in 
some  way.  That  is  the  case  in  all  financial  transactions.  If  a  company  puts  out 
bonds  that  are  sold  at  95,  the  commission  or  discount  has  got  to  be  taken  care  of. 
Observe,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  yon  may  fund  a  6  per  cent  bond  into  a  4  per 
cent  bond,  sell  that  4  per  cent  bond  at  95,  if  you  please,  to  the  bankers,  and  yet 
have  a  lower  interest  charge  than  you  had  before.  The  banker  and  everybody 
makes  money  there.  The  only  person  that  does  not  make  money  is  the  man  who 
hafl  money  to  loan  who  gets  a  smaller  return. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  yon  know  that  the  bankers  who  made  the  transfer 
of  those  bonds  of  the  Jersey  Central  asked  or  obtained  any  more  than  the  usual 
commission  in  Wall  street? — A.  No;  I  should  say  they  did  not. 

Q.  Yon  never  heard  that  they  ever  did? — A.  I  know  that  they  did  not.  It  was 
a  reasonable  commission.  That  commission,  I  ought  to  say,  is  stated  in  that  cir- 
cular which  they  issued  to  the  stockholders.  I  do  not  remember  accurately  what 
it  was,  but  it  was  a  reasonable  and  ordinary  commission. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  the  qnastion  of  rebates  or  discriminations  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  against  individual  operators  amount  to  very  much  at  the 
present  time  since  the  number  of  those  operators  has  so  far  decreased? — A.  So  far 
as  the  Reading  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  that  sort;  absolutely 
nothing. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  the  price  of  coal,  or  does  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  quite  catoh  the 
force  of  your  question.  How  can  it  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  if  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind?  And  I  say  in  the  most  unhesitating,  absolute  way  that  the 
Reading  Company  has  absolutely  treated  its  individual  operators  as  it  has  trmted 
its  coal  and  iron  company. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  is  the  status  of  those  65  per  cent  contracts  offered  to  the 
individual  operators  at  the  present  time?  Were  many  of  them  accepted  by  the 
individual  operators?— A,  So  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not  been  pronounced  oper- 
ative as  yet.  I  think  the  majority,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  of  the  individ- 
ual operators  are  satisfied  with  them.  There  are  but  few  people  that  have  held 
out,  so  far  as  we  know,  trying  to  drive  the  railroad  companies  into  buying  their 
collieries. 

Q.  A  witness  made  the  statement  here  some  few  days  ago  that  these  contracts 
were  rejected  by  all  bnt  a  few  operators  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  they  refused  to  sign  those  because  they  involved  a  perpetual  lease  along 
the  life  of  the  property.— A.  That  witness  is  in  a  position  to  know  very  accurately, 
and  it  is  a  matter  that  is  more  closely  under  his  ken  than  it  is  under  mine.  I 
would  rather  his  testimony  would  stand,  because  he  lives  in  Wilkesbarre,  where 
th6  most  of  these  private  operators  are,  and  he  would  know  more  about  it  than  I 
do.     In  our  region  no  such  question  has  arisen. 

Q.  Unless  some  such  contract  is  signed  by  all  these  remaining  individual  oper- 
ators they  will  still  have  their  product  carried  at  the  rates  customary  to  all  oi>er- 
ators?— A.  That  1  do  not  know.  That  no  man  can  foresee.  That  is  a  question 
that  is  under  negotiation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Reading  and  the  Jersey 
Central  as  to  the  labor  engaged  in  mining?— A.  I  can  not  tell  yon  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Jersey  Central.  I  am  not  the  president  of  the  Beading  nor  of  the 
Jersey  Central  since  that  has  been  taken  over. 
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Q.  Ton  are  not  president  of  the  Beading  now. — ^A.  No;  I  resigned  a  few  days 
ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Reading  toward  organized  labor  when  yon 
were  president?— A.  That  is  a  large  question.  Please  make  it  a  little  more 
specific. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  if  that  attitude  was  friendly.  Do  yon  believe  organized 
labor  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  fixing  wages,  hoars  of  work,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  has 
absolntely.  There  are  several  Beading  companies.  The  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  has  been  more  than  friendly  to  labor.  There  has  been  less  friction  than 
in  any  of  the  other  coal  companies.  I  can  illustrate  best  in  this  way:  Three  or 
4  years  agb,  at  the  request  of  persons  who  charg^  themselves  with  the  Interests 
of  labor,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  a  commission  of  the  senate 
and  house  to  go  all  through  the  coal  region.  They  must  have  spent  2  months 
there.  When  they  came  into  the  Beading  region,  as  they  did  at  Shamokin,  which 
is  the  western  end  of  the  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  field,  some  of  the  persons  who 
claimed  to  represent  labor— and  I  suppose  they  did — met  that  commission  and 
said  to  them  if  everybody  treated  their  labor  as  the  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany did,  there  would  not  be  any  labor  question. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  labor  has  the  same  right  to  organize  as  capital  has? — A. 
Tes;  certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  labor  should  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  wages  for  which  it 
shul  work  and  the  hours  in  which  it  shall  work? — A.  Certainly. 

<).  And  you  believe  that  that  right  should  be  recognized  by  employers? — A.  Cer- 
tainly. The  laborers  not  only  have  the  right,  but  the  power,  which  is  more 
important. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


WAflHiNQTON,  D.  C,  Aprils,  1901. 

TESTDI0F7  OF  MS.  B.  H.  OBISWOLD, 

Oeneral  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  Western  Maryland  Railroad. 

The  commission  met  at  11.20  a.  m. ,  Mr.  Farqnhar  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
B.  H.  Oriswold,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  Western  Maryland  Bailroafl, 
appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

U.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar. )  You  will  give  yonr  name,  address,  and  official  position 
witn  the  freight  burean  to  the  commission. — A.  B.  II.  Griswold;  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  Western  Maryland  Railroad;  Baltimore.  I  understand  I  am 
summoned  as  chairman  of  the  Baltimore  freight  committee. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  distinct  from  the  examination? — A.  I  have 
not,  further  than  to  say  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any  intention  to  summon  me 
until  I  received  a  notice  Wednesday  night  a  short  time  before  leaving  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  have  had  no  intimation  as  to  the  object  or  the  occasion  of  the 
gammons. 

Q.  Would  you  state  to  the  commission  the  composition  of  this  freight  burean  of 
Butimore?— A.  It  is  comx)Osed  of  representatives  of  lines  either  terminating  at  or 
passing  through  Baltimore,  or  which  have  representation  in  Baltimore.  There 
are  in  the  burean  some  14  individuals,  eome  of  whom  represent  2  or  3  lines.  I 
think  each  important  railroad  and  steamboat  line  is  represented. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence?— A.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1898. 

Q.  Could  yon  state  to  the  commission  what  the  causes  were  that  brought  it 
Into  existence? — A.  It  was  brought  about.  I  think,  by  some  of  the  representatives 
of  the  larger  railroad  lines,  like  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  lines,  who  had 
repreeentativte  in  Baltimore,  sugg^ting  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  their  various 
representatives  get  closer  together;  with  a  view  tosecnring  uniformity  of  practice, 
for  an  interchange  of  views,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  with  the  situation  gen- 
erally, and  for  the  purpone  of  discussing  any  questions  that  might  come  before  it, 
as  they  might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  any  of  the  members  through  shippers 
or  through  any  railroad  company  or  steamboat  line.  It  does  not  meet  regularly. 
The  chairman  can  call  the  committee  together  at  any  time,  and  he  must  call  a 
meeting  on  the  request  of  2  members.  There  has  been  no  meeting  for  a  month  or 
so,  there  having  been  no  special  questions  to  consider. 

Q.  Are  questions  which  come  before  your  organization  submitted  to  the  roads 
afterwards,  or  have  you  any  power  of  yourselves  to  make  settlement?- A.  If  any 
gnestion  comes  before  the  committee  and  is  after  discnssion  acted  upon  by  a 
vote,  the  motion  becomes  effective  if  the  vote  is  unanimous.    If  there  is  a  single 
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n^ative  vote  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and  if  a  representative  has  not  potrer  to  act  he 
must  state  the  fact  and  sajr  that  he  must  refer  the  matter  to  his  toaffic  department 
before  any  action  can  be  taken  on  his  part.  Sometimes  matters  are  laid  over  until 
a  letter  vote  is  received  from  a  member  thnjB  situated  or  antil  a  subsequent  meeting. 

Q.  Boes  your  organization  conserve  the  interests  of  Baltimore  alone?— A.  It  is 
mostly  interested  in  Baltimore. 

(j.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  like  oreanization  of  the  kind  on  the  coast? — A.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  local  freight  committees  at  various  points  in  the  inte- 
rior and  on  the  coast  also.  There  is  a  Boston  committee.  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is  one  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  think  there  is  an  org^anization  in  New  York;  I  am  not 
sure,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  the  cooperation  of  the  steamship  lines  with  yon  in  this  board? — 
A.  They  are  represented— that  is,  the  coast  lines.    I  do  not  mean  the  ocean  lines. 

Q.  Does  your  body  assume  any  authority  on  rates? — A.  Only  to  a  limited  extent 
and  wheu  all  the  representatives  have  ttie  proper  authority  from  their  traffic 
officials.  There  are  a  number  of  representatives  in  the  association  that  have  no 
authority,  and  they  must  obtain  it  from  their  traffic  officials  before  they  can 
act.  There  are  a  number  of  representatives  who  have  authority  to  act  for  their 
own  lines. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  differentials  in  which  other  ports  like  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Newport,  Norfolk,  and  others  are  interested,  have  you  any  authorization  to  meet 
with  a  joint  commission  or  to  take  and  consider  terms  of  the  differentials  of  the 
iwrts? — A.  We  would  have  no  power  to  act  as  regards  differentials.  If  the  qnes- 
tion  was  brought  before  the  association  and  we  ielt  it  to  the  interest  of  the  lines 
and  the  community  and  Baltimore  to  take  the  matter  up  we  would  do  so  and 
place  it  in  the  proper  course  for  consideration  and  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPi^Y.)  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  differentials  which  Balti- 
more enjoys  against  other  ports.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  com- 
parative Chicago  and  Atlantic  coast  port  rates  on  wheat  and  other  products? — 
A.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  aU-rail  rates? 

Q.  All  rail,  east  bound;  and  also  if  you  will  designate  between  the  rail  and  the 
water  rates.— A.  Am  I  to  understand  that  your  question  refers  to  the  effect  of  the 
present  differential  or  to  the  reduced  differential?  Yon  know  there  is  a  reduced 
differential. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  have  you  speak  upon  both  if  yon  will;  that  is,  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  system  of  differentials  from  Chicago  and  ISt.  Louis  to  Eastern 
ports.— A.  It  is  rather  hard,  without  any  previous  consideration,  to  answer  that 
question  as  I  would  like  to  have  answered  it  if  I  looked  it  over  afterwards.  I  think 
we  all  realize  that  in  the  early  days  of  railroading  each  railroad  was  built  without 
regard  to  any  other,  and  to  subserve  some  particular  purpose.  After  a  time  those 
roads  began  to  be  connected  together,  and  different  lines  formed  associations  to 
make  through  lines.  These  associations  after  awhile  developed  gradually  a  sys- 
tem of  rate  making  from  what  was  previously  chaos  as  regards  anything  like 
through  rates.  The  through  rates  originally  were  the  sums  of  rates  of  the  various 
roads  over  which  traffic  was  carried,  and  after  the  roads  began  to  get  together  to 
make  through  rates  there  necessarily  was  interference  on  the  part  of  certain  lines 
with  other  lines  in  competition,  bringing  about  wars  of  rates.  The  competition 
was  not  confined  to  railroad  lines,  but  embraced  markets  also.  The  result  was 
that  an  understanding  was  arrived  at.  after  these  several  railroad  wars,  to  make 
certain  rates  to  the  seal.oard  and  an  agreement  as  regards  differentials.  Those 
differentials  were  arrived  at  in  the  first  place.  I  imagine,  by  agreement  and  by  com- 
promise and  by  concessions  on  the  part  of  some  lines,  and  by  meeting  the  demands 
for  the  control  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  others,  the  shorter  lines  from  the 
West  to  the  nearest  seaboard,  of  course,  claiming  the  right  to  make  a  lower  rate 
than  the  longer  lines  to  more  distant  ports  or  tc  the  same  ports.  In  that  way  the 
differential  as  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  was  firsi  estab- 
lished, and  it  developed  finally  into  a  system  of  making  rates  under 'miich,  so  far  as 
trunk-line  business  is  concerned,  Chicago  and  New  York  are  taken  as  100  per  cent 
points,  on  which  all  rates  are  based. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  differential  in  favor  of  the  shorter  and  more 
direct  route,  or  in  favor  of  the  more  roundabout  route?— A.  It  is  in  favor  of 
the  shorter,  more  direct  route,  although  it  results  in  longer  lines  between  the 
Western  point  and  an  Eastern  point  being  obliged  to  make  the  same  lower  rate, 
and  getting  the  benefit  of  the  lower  differential,  which  is  fixed  by  the  shorter 
line.  What  I  mean  is  this:  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Chica^^ 
to  Baltimore  is  100  miles  shorter  than  some  other  line,  which  may  be  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Chicago  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore.  It  results  nec- 
essarily in  the  longer  line  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  maintaining  the  same 
differential  as  the  Sorter  line  from  Chicago  to  Baltbnore. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  many  lines  participate  in  this  through  traffic  from 
Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  to  Baltimore?  Does  the  Southern  Railway  participate 
at  all  in  through  business  at  the  present  time  from  the  West?— A.  I  do  not  think 
the  Southern  Railway,  the  line  through  Washington,  participates  to  a  very  large 
extent  as  far  as  the  Western  business  is  concerned.  I  am  not  in  position  to  know 
the  relative  tonnag^e.  It  does  participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  connection  with 
our  line,  as  far  as  its  new  acgmsition  is  concerned,  the  Lonisville,  ETansviUe  and 
St.  Loids  Consolidated,  which  is  a  line  running  from  Louisville  to  St.  Louis  now 
owned  by  the  Southern. 

Q.  Is  freight  hauled  in  oomi>etition  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  New  York  Central  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  points  via  Cincin- 
nati, or  Louisville  and  the  Southern  Bailroad  on  a  long  haul,  then  up  throngta 
Washington  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  If  it  is  it 
must  be  to  a  limited  extent.    We  have  not  seen  it  in  our  relations  with  other  lines. 

Q.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  however,  participate 
in  this  Western  bosiness? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  enjoy  differentials?— A.  No;  not  the  all-rail  lines.  There  is  an  aU- 
rail  line  operated  from  East  St.  Louis,  from  the  West  generally,  by  the  Southern 
Railway  and  the  Louisville,  Evansville,  and  St.  Louis  Consolidated  through  Louis- 
ville, and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  the  Western  Mary- 
land, the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  interior  points,  but  it  is  not  a  differential  line.  That 
is,  it  maintains  the  differentials,  the  port  differentials,  but  it  has  no  differential 
as  compared  with  the  shorter  lines  like  the  Union,  Empire,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  other  lines,  and  the  Continental  and  Central  States  Despatch. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  latter  companies?  They  are  not  railroad  com- 
panies?— A.  No;  they  are  not  railroad  companies.  They  are  called  cooperative 
lines.    They  are  fast-freight  lines. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  between  those  fast-freight  lines  and  the  railroads? — 
A.  They  are  simply  lines  within  the  railroad  lines  placed  under  direct  control  of 
a  manager  and  his  assistants,  so  that  they  can  be  operated  as  one  line  over  8  or  4 
or  more  railroads. 

Q.  Are  they  represented  by  any  independent  issnes  of  stock  or  bonds  or  by  cor- 
porate existence? — A.  No. 

(j.  They  are  merely  trade  names  for  a  road? — A.  That  is  all,  for  through  move- 
ment, and  their  purpose  is  to  secure  through  movement,  through  schedules,  and 
give  better  service,  enabling  the  lines  to  compete  more  efficiently  for  traffi9. 

Q.  Do  they  assume  any  liability  as  a  separate  organization?— A.  The  liability  is 
assumed  by  the  railroads.  The  line,  in  the  settlement  of  a  claim  for  loss  or  dam- 
age, for  example,  would  adjust  it,  but  the  railroads  would  reimburse  the  line,  or 
the  railroad  where  the  damage  occurred  would  do  so. 

Q.  They  maintain  a  separate  fiscal  officer- a  treasurer— as  a  rule;  the  Union 
Line,  for  instance? — A.  They  have  separate  mauagementin  that  way,  bnt  everything 
as  regards  the  Union  Line  goes  into  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  I  think  tiieir 
accounts  are  audited  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  that  case. 

Q.  May  freight  rates  be  made  by  these  fast-freight  companies  without  the 
knowledge  or  direct  participation  of  the  traffic  officials  of  the  railroad? — A.  Power 
is  sometimes  ^iven  to  the  manager  of  the  line  to  do  so. 

Q.  So  that  m  case  he  were  to  make  a  special  rate  to  a  shipper  the  railroad  would 
not  have  information  to  that  effect  or  control  of  it?— A.  The  rtulroad  would  have 
to  participate  in  it,  of  course.  The  rate  would  have  to  be  issued  bv  the  manager, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  railroad,  but  he  might  make  a  rate 
under  certain  circumstances  without  first  obtaining  the  direct  authority  of  the 
line. 

Q.  If  that  were  done,  then,  it  would  bind  the  company  to  the  performance  of 
the  contracts,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes:  1  suppose  it  would,  legally.  I  know  in 
practice  it  is  acttially  done.  The  rate  would  be  protected  upon  acknowledgment 
made  bv  the  manager,  but  if  it  was  objected  to  by  any  line  the  shipper  would  be 
notified  at  once. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  such  a  thing  known  in  a  case  of  this  kind  as 
s  cooperative  fiscal  agent  of  one  of  these  fast-freight  lines  making  secret  rates 
unknown  to  the  general  management  of  the  road  itself  ?— A.  It  might  be  possible, 
bnt  the  fact  would  develop  when  an  adjustment  of  the  accounts  was  reached;  but 
it  would  be  but  temporary,  unless,  as  might  be  the  case,  the  attention  of  the  traffic 
people  was  not  especially  called  to  it  and  it  went  through  the  auditing  depart- 
ments aqd  the  clerks'  hands  without  the  officers'  attention  being  specially  called 
to  it.  The  rule  is  that  the  manager  of  the  line  can  not  make  a  rate  on  business 
originating  on  any  line  of  railroad  without  that  railroad  company  consenting  to 
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his  doing  so.  It  is  possible  for  the  manager  to  ma^^e  a  rate  with  the  concurrence 
of  some  one  line,  that  line  protecting  the  cat  withoat  the  other  roads  being  a 
party  to  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  force  of  that  cnt,  then,  wonld  fall  npon  the  initial 
line  shipping,  or  npon  the  fast  freight  line? — A.  It  would  be  borne  entirely  by  the 
line  making  the  cat.  For  instance,  yon  hare  a  fast  freight  line  from  Baltimore  to 
a  Western  point,  which  operates  over  5  roads,  we  will  say.  Now.  the  third  road 
in  that  line  might  say  to  the  manager,  If  you  want  to  make  a  redaction  in  a  throagh 
rate  to  secure  certain  bnsiness  by  this  ronte  as  against  any  other,  yon  are  author- 
ized, as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  go  to  the  extent  of  2,  8, 4,  or  5  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  that  road  woald  have  to  make  that  deficit  good;  no  other  road  would 
necessarily  be  a  party  to  it. 

Q.  So  that  rates  might  be  cat  on  a  throagh  line  over  the  line  of  railroad  with- 
out that  particular  railroad  itself  having  made  the  cat? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  fast  freight  lines  formerly  separate  in  their  corporate 
existence?— A.  They  were;  yes.    They  originated  under  separate  organizations. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  relation  as  to  ownership  by  the  railroads,  so  far  as 
your  knowledge  extends?— A.  I  only  know  from  being  in  the  railroad  business 
many  years,  and  from  hearsay.  I  have  never  had  any  actual  personal  knowledge. 
I  know  that  In  the  old  times  of  the  fast  freight  lines  their  organizations  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  railroads  as  far  as  the  ownership  was  concerned,  and 
the  ownership  was  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  ofilcers  connected  with 
the  lines  over  which  the  fast  freight  lines  operated;  there  was  also  some  outside 
ownership. 

Q.  iSo  far  as  you  know,  however,  no  such  condition  as  that  exists  at  the  present 
time? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 

Q.  The  fast  freight  lines  are  merely  names  for  particular  routes,  but  they  have, 
however,  a  certain  independence  of  action  in  the  matter  of  rates  such  as  has  been 
described? — A.  Yes,  when  authorized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  When  authorized  by  whom? — A.  By  the  railroad  com- 
panies over  which  the  fast  freight  line  operates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Such  cuts  are  usually  authorized  by  the  higher  o£Bcials  of 
the  line,  I  suppose?- A.  They  would  have  to  be;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  a  local  freight  agent,  or  a  freight  agent  in  a  particular  city, 
would  not  have  authority  on  his  own  part  to  make  a  special  rate?— A.  Sometimes  a 
contracting  freight  agent  or  commercial  freight  agent  at  a  local  point  is  given  some 
discretion  m  making  rates,  although  there  is  very  little  of  that  now.  There  used 
to  be  a  good  deal  of  it,  but  if  you  asked  me  to  name  a  case  of  that  kind,  I  could 
not  do  it,  because  I  don't  know  of  one. 

Q.  Does  the  special  cutting  of  rates  appear  to  be  less  prevalent  than  some  years 
ago? — A.  Markedly  so:  decidedly. 

Q.  Towhat  reason  do  you  ascribe  that  change? —A.  I  think  the  attempt  upon  the 
part  of  the  larger  lines  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  aSairs  by  agreeing  to 
maintain  rates  and  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  is  the  principal  reason. 

Q.  What  is  the  latest  day  at  which  the  promiscuous  cutting  of  rates  from  Balti- 
more west  was  practiced? — A.  I  think  there  was  some  cutting  the  last  of  last  year 
In  some  merchandise  business,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  in  connection  with  all- 
rail  lines;  at  least  we  were  not  able  to  place  it  there. 

Q.  The  rail  and  water  lines  are  allowed  to  charge  less  than  all-rail  lines  between 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  Atlantic  ports? — A.  Yes;  there  are  differentials 

Q.  ( ^terrupting. )  Is  there  a  rail  and  water  line  from  Chica^  to  Baltimore,  and 
one  from  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  rail  and  lake  line  dnnng  the  lake  season. 

Q.  To  Baltimore? — Yes;  there  is  the  Anchor  Line,  that  operates  out  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  Fairport  Line,  that  works  out  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  to  the  lakes,  and  others. 

Q.  To  what  point?— A.  To  Chicago  and  Northwestern  points  during  the  lake 
season. 

Q.  Bat  with  an  outlet  at  Baltimore? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  routes  would  certainly  be  more  circuitous  than  the  trunk  lines? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  are  allowed  by  these  general  agreements  with  the^roads  to 
charge  somewhat  less? — A.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  specific  difference  to-day  on  east-bound  traffic  between  the  rate 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  Chicago  to  Baltimore  and  Newport  News?— A. 
You  mean  on  the  class  rates? 

Q.  On  grain?— A.  I  think  the  difference  between  New  York  and  Baltimore  on 
export  grain  is  1  i  cents. 

Q.  la  that  arrangement  on  the  percentage  basis,  or  is  it  an  absolute  difference 
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per  hundred  pounds? — A.  It  is  an  absolute  difference  per  hundred.  All  of  those 
differentials  applying  to  the  seaboard  are  absolote  differences,  not  percentage 
differences. 

Q.  What  is  the  differential  in  favor  of  Neyrpo    News? — A.  I  do  not  recall  it, 

Q.  Is  it  somewhat  greater  than  tliat  of  Baltimore? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  That  gives  an  advantage,  then,  to  that  port,  in  that  respect,  over  Baltimore? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  Baltimore? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  think  it  has  had  some  effect,  and  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  say,  because 
we  find  that  traffic  to  a  point  is  influenced  by  so  many  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
grain  trade  drops  off  at  a  port  everybody  in  the  grain  trade  and  the  railroads 
interested  think  that  something  has  happened  to  draw  the  business  somewhere 
else,  and  the  next  year,  under  the  same  condition  oT  rates,  etc.,  the  business  of 
that  port  may  be  greater  than  the  business  of  the  port  that  had  the  largest  busi- 
ness the  year  before,  relatively.  So  that  I  personally  think  that  the  idea  that 
business  is  drawn  from  one  port  to  another  by  the  cutting  of  rates  is  very  often 
erroneous  and  that  it  is  due  to  conditions  at  the  port  itself.  For  example,  we  find 
in  export  bnsiness  that  a  steamship  line  at  one  port  will  make  some  specially  attrac- 
tive  rate  to  fill  np,  for  the  time  is  approaching  when  it  will  have  a  steamer  to  sail, 
which  it  doesn't  want  to  send  half  loaded.  It  wants  business,  and  will  make  a  very 
attractive  rate.  The  agents  go  to  the  railroad  agents  and  say, ' '  Can't  you  give  us 
some  business  here?  We  will  give  you  this  rate.''  The  agents  at  that  port  will 
wire  to  the  Western  agents  and  say.  "Here  is  an  ocean  rate  of  so  much."  They 
get  business  in  that  way.  They  hustle  around ,  and  find  that  it  is  very  attractive  to 
the  shippers,  and  they  send  a  cargo  to  that  port. 

Q.  At  special  rates? — A.  Not  necessarily  at  special  rates.  I  am  referring  to  the 
ocean  rate,  without  reference  to  the  inland  rate  at  all. 

Q.  Would  not  there  be  a  strong  temptation  for  a  railroad  to  offer  a  special  lower 
rate  over  its  own  line  in  such  a  case,  in  order  to  induce  that  business?— A.  Where 
there  were  two  or  three  lines  running  to  that  port,  and  all  had  the  same  informa- 
tion, there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  do  so  1»  secnre  that  bnsiness. 

Q.  Is  any  community-of -interest  plan  going  to  be  snfficient  in  force  to  prevent 
that  condition? — A.  The  best  plan,  to  my  mind,  for  bringing  about  fair  dealing 
among  the  roads  is  either  a  physical ,  if  it  were  possible,  which  I  doubt,  division  of 
the  business,  or  pooling  and  dividing  the  earnings  between  the  roads.  Either 
plan  would  take  away  the  incentive  to  cut  a  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  rates  of  the  virtual 
control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  by  the  interests  owning  and  conlrol- 
lingthe  Pennsylvania  Railroad? — A.  Idonotthinkitwouldhaveanyeffectexcept- 
ing  to  make  the  rates  steadier,  to  maintain  them,  uniform  them.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  rates.  I  think  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
unreasonable  rates  can  be  charged,  because  the  competition,  from  my  experience, 
is  not  simply  between  railroads,  it  is  a  question  of  market  and  various  other  con- 
siderations. I  think  there  are  very  few  roads  that  even  in  their  local  territory 
have  no  competition. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  fact  that  if  the  same  interests  controlled  both  lines  of 
railroad  that  this  temptation  which  you  have  already  spoken  of — to  cut  rates — 
wotild  disappear? — A.  Yes.    I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  rates  themselves. 

Q.  No;  I  was  referring  to  that  point. — A.  Yes. 

Q,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  differential  is  in  favor  of  the  shortest  dis- 
tance?— A,  What  do  you  mean  by  "  in  favor?  "  We  mean  by  "  in  favor  "  that  it 
is  a  lower  rate. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  is  a  lower  rate  given  for  the  shortest  distance? — ^A.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  these  differentials.  It  does  not  follow  now  that  the  lower 
differential— and  I  tried  to  illustrate  that — is  necessarily  by  the  short  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.)  When  you  made  the  differentials,  was  not  there 
another  great  question  that  entered  into  consideration,  namely,  the  facilities  of 
yotir  port  in  handling?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  make  claims  of  that  kind  when  that 
arrangement  was  made  on  differentials?— A.  When  the  differential  was  first  made 
I  did  not  have  any  business  in  Newport  News. 

Q.  Are  not  two  features  of  your  differentials  now  considered  in  making  the 
differentials- the  short  line  and  the  facilities  of  the  port  in  handling? — A.  That  is 
true. 

Q.  Those  are  the  only  two  features  on  which  you  make  a  differential? — A.  You 
are  going  beyond  me,  because  I  am  not  connected  with  the  trunk-line  committee, 
or  with  a  trunk-line  road,  nor  am  1  a  party  to  the  making  of  those  differentials. 

Q.  Does  your  differential  in  Baltimore  cover  your  transfer  charges? — A.  It 
covers  the  delivery  on  board  ship. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litohhan.)  I  am  still  befogged  on  this  qnestion.  At  the  same  rate 
from  Chicago  to  the  seacoast,  would  tr^c  preferably  seek  the  shorter  line?— A. 
Not  neceesarily.    It  would  depend  upon  the  facilities  and  the  market. 

Q.  AsSTimiug  that  the  conditions  are  eqnal  to  the  port  of  foreign  exit?— A. 
Everything  being  exactly  the  same,  markets  and  facilities,  and  everyOiing  of  that 
kind,  I  shonld  thmk  the  qneetion  of  time  would  be  a  consideration,  and  that  would 
necessarity  be  in  favor  of  the  short  line. 

Q.  Why,  then,  In  addition  to  that,  is  there  a  difference  given  to  the  lower  rate 
for  the  shorter  distance?— A.  On  the  ground  originally  that  the  shorter  line  can 
operate  more  cheaply  than  the  longer  line. 

Q.  And  that  same  reason  exists  at  the  present  time? — A.  As  I  said  before,  there 
are  so  many  conditions  now  surrounding  the  transportation  of  freight  that  a  great 
many  of  the  original  ideas  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Take  a  local  territory 
of  our  own,  for  instance,  where  we  have  a  short  line  87  miles  to  a  given  point. 
There  is  another  line  104  miles  to  that  point,  and  there  is  still  another  line  that  is 
158  miles  between  those  two  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  are  those  points? — A.  1  was  speaking  of  lines  between 
Baltimore  and  Hag^rstown,  Md.  Our  line  from  Baltimore  to  Hagerstown  is  87 
miles,  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  104  miles,  and  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  lo8  miles.  The  rates  by  all  3  lines  are  exactly  the  same.  Orig^ally  the 
rate  would  have  been  highest  for  the  longest  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcbman.)  That  being  the  case,  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  per- 
son to  send  by  the  longer  route,  I  should  think.  Is  that  not  true?— A.  That  is  true 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  depends  upon  the  location  of  the  shipper,  the  receiver,  the 
terminal  facilities,  eto.  A  good  many  of  those  things  come  in  outside  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  mere  length  of  the  line. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  instance  of  a  distance,  say,  of  120  miles  between  Baltimore 
and  Hagerstown  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  of  the  rate  charged  as  compared  with 
the  rate  charged  Hagerstown?— A.  I  can  not.  1  know  that  they  have,  as  other 
lines  have,  a  mileage  tariff,  which  tariff  is  based  upon  distances,  but  that  that  is 
sometimes  ignored.  It  has  to  be  by  the  issue  of  class  and  commodity  rates  to  meet 
the  special  conditions  of  the  short  lin& 

Q.  In  other  words,  when  you  strike  a  competing  point  the  established  tariff  fol- 
lows the  conditions  and  not  the  schedules? — A.  It  is  obliged  to. 

Q.  And  it  might  happen  that  for  the  shorter  distance  on  their  own  line  a  shipper 
would  pay  a  higher  price  than  was  paid  to  the  terminal  at  Hagerstown? — A.  No; 
that  limte  the  rate  to  all  intermediate  points. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked,  if  you  knew  of  any  instance  of  a  higher  charge  between 
the  starting  point  and  Hagerstown  than  the  through  rate? — A.  I  beg  pardon.  1 
misunderstood  your  question.  I  thought  you  asked  if  I  knew  of  any  charge  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  a  distance  of  120  miles  that  was  higher  than  our 
charge  for  87  miles. 

g.  No;  I  meant  just  the  other  way. — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
gber  charge  is  made  to  an  intermediate  point. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Do  you  observe  the  long  and  short  haul  clause?— A.  We 
do;  we  observe  it  not  only  in  interstate  business,  but  in  intrastate  business,  be- 
cause we  find  it  is  the  only  convenient  way;  we  can't  have  two  policies. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  existence  in  many  parts  of  the  South  of  a  contrary 
practice?— A.  Brought  about  by  water  competition? 

Q.  By  water  competition.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  such  violation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  any 
territory  north  of  Virginia?— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  you  found  it  better  practice  for  your  road  to  observe  that  sec- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  further  what  you  mean?— A.  It  is  a  disadvantEiKe  to  those 
located  on  the  line  of  the  road  and  it  is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  have  right  in  the  same  territory  a  different  method  of  making  rates  for 
interstate  business  and  intrastate  business.  We  cross  the  State  lines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  some  8  or  9  times;  a  good  deal  of  our  local  business  is 
interstate,  and  we  feel  that  we  would  be  going  a  good  deal  out  of  our  way  to  have 
to  adjust  our  mileage  tariffs  so  as  to  make  a  higher  rate  to  a  point  just  within  the 
State  than  to  a  point  a  mile  beyond,  just  without  the  State.  It  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  community,  and  in  that  way  a  disadvantage  to  the  railroad  com- 
puiy,  for  I  hold  that  the  interests  of  the  two  are  mutual,  and  that  if  we  do  any- 
thing that  disadvantages  any  particular  community  or  any  set  of  shippers  it 
redounds  to  the  injury  of  the  railroad,  and  not  to  the  benefit  of  it  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  that  assertion  is  universal  in  its  application? — A.  I  think 
it  is. 
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Q.  Can  yon  conceive  of  a  case  where  it  might  be  to  the  interest,  temporarily  we 
will  aay,  of  a  railroad,  or  the  particnlai  manager  of  a  railroad,  to  bnild  up  certain 
towns  or  sections  at  the  e  cpense  of  others?— A.  I  can  conceive  of  its  being  to 
the  interest  of  a  railroad  to  bnild  np  a  town,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  others. 
We  wonld  be  very  glad  at  certain  local  points  npon  onr  road  tobffer  indncements 
to  large  establishments  to  locate  there.  We  woald  not  pick  ont  any  particular 
place  or  particnlar  town  for  them  to  locate  in,  bnt  if  a  large  concern  came  to  ns 
and  said,  "We  want  to  put  np  a  factory  at  this  point;  what  will  you  do  for  ns?" 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  aid  them  in  every  reasonable  way. 

Q.  Wov'id  the  conditions  be  the  same,  however,  if  that  large  establishment  were 
a  jobbing  house — wholesale  distributers  of  products— rather  than  a  factory? — A. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  make  much  ditference. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  that  town  to  absorb  and  control  the  whole- 
sale business  of  a  large  section,  and  might  not  the  other  towns  be  injured  if  special 
or  peculiarly  low  rates  were  granted  to  that  town? — A.  We  would  not  meet  the 
case  by  granting  special  rates  for  their  product.  We  might  do  this:  We  might 
say,  "  We  will  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  a  siding  for  you,"  or  "  We  will  make 
a  Bx>ecial  rate  on  your  building  material  to  erect  yonr  establishment, "but  it  would 
be  a  direct  discrimination,  to  my  mind,  if  that  establishment  got  rates  not  given 
to  similar  establishments  on  the  line  to  other  points.  That  we  would  not  do.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  jiractice  ot  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  that  not  the  true  eSect  ot  the  basic  point  system  of  the  Southern  States, 
to  build  np  certain  tjwns  at  theexpenseof  intermediate  territory?  Allowing  that 
there  is  justification  at  the  outset  in  the  existence  of  water  competition,  is  not 
that  the  effect  of  the  system?- A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  effects  npon  the 
Southern  States  of  the  policy  pursued— of  the  present  basis  of  rates. 

Q,  You  referred  to  "commodity  rates"alitue  while  ago.  What  do  you  mean 
by  commodity  rates? — A.  The  rates  on  such  articles  as  lumber,  coal,  iron,  pig  iron, 
articles  of  that  kind  that  could  not  be  handled  or  moved  in  large  quantities  under 
class  rates. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  heard  of  the  inclusion  of  special  commodities,  of  special 
products  under  the  head  of  "commodities,"  which  were  not  in  bulk;  that  is  to 
say,  are  commodity  rates,  so  called,  ever  made  a  cover  for  granting  lower  classifi- 
cation on  certain  classes  of  goods?- A.  For  granting  a  lower  rate,  yes;  they  prac- 
tically go  in  a  lower  classification. 

(j.  Thatis  to  say,  commodities  which  might  be  classed  as  merchandise  other- 
wise are  taken  ont  of  the  classified  series  and  named  as  commodities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  the  expression  "commodity  rate "  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  send- 
ing lumber  or  bricks,  but  it  means  any  rate  which  is  made  special  for  that  com- 
modity?— A.  Any  rate  that  is  made  outside  of  the  ordin^y  merchandise  classifi- 
cation. 

Q.  Are  such  commodity  rates  on  merchandise  more  frequently  made  now  than 
thny  were?  Is  the  practice  common  at  all? — A.  There  are  a  great  many  commod- 
ity rates,  but  as  compared  with  some  years  ago  there  has  been  a  very  great  ledno- 
tion;  an  immense  number  has  l>een  wiped  ont. 

Q.  To  which  classification  is  your  road  subject? — A.  The  official  classification 
as  a  rule.    The  southern  freight  classification  applies  to  some  territory  south. 

Q.  What  are  the  differences  between  those  two  classifications  in  the  main? — 
A.  There  are  very  considerable  differences,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  state  off- 
hand what  those  differences  are.  I  think  myself  as  a  rule  the  southern  classifi- 
cation is  higher  than  the  official,  although  there  are  cases  just  the  reverse;  but  I 
should  suppose,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  that  articles  are  classified  a  little  higher. 

Q.  Is  it  more  complex,  more  intricate,  than  the  official,  or  the  reverse? — A.  I 
think  is  is  more  complicated. 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  railroad  business  why  this 
should  necessarily  be  so? — A.  There  is  a  very  decided  advantage  in  a  uniform 
classification. 

Q.  For  the  country  at  large?— A.  For  the  country  at  large,  very  decided;  but 
even  with  a  uniform  classification,  on  account  of  the  varying  character  of  the 
traffic, it  would  not  work  satisfactorily  in  all  sections:  and  I  take  it,  without  hav- 
ing bad  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  the  southern  classification,  that  the 
reason  it  is  adhered  to  is  because  they  consider  that  it  answers  the  purposes  of  the 
traffic  to  and  from  their  section  much  better  than  the  official  classification  would, 
although  i)er8onally  I  wonld  be  very  glad  to  see  a  uniform  classification  applicable 
everywhere. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  attitude  of  traffic  officials,  so  far  as  you  know,  respecting 
the  desirability  of  a  uniform  classification? — A.  I  think  they  wonld  all  agree  that 
a  uniform  classification  is  desirable. 

Q.  Is  there  a  noticeable  tendency  in  that  direction?— A.  The  official  olassifica- 
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tion,  as  yon  are  aware,  was  the  resalt  of  the  endeavor  to  secure  nniforinity  in 
classification. 

Q.  Are  the  official,  the  western,  and  the  sonthem  classiiications  becoming  more 
nniform,  or  are  they  tending  to  draw  apart?— A.  I  think  that  each  is  sbont  holding 
its  own.    There  may  be  a  slight  tendency  to  get  together  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Wonld  there  be  any  specific,  any  inherent  difflcnlty  from  tiie  railroad  point 
of  view  in  the  application  of  a  nniform  classification  tor  the  entire  country  as 
regards  the  handling  of  traffic  and  making  of  rates?  Will  yon  suggest  snch  objec- 
tions as  they  exist? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  objection.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
godsend  to  iixe  railroads  if  we  cooldhave  a  nniform  classification  applicable  every- 
where. It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  know  what  a  rate  is  where  two  or  three 
classifications  apply,  although  this  is  not  trae  to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  some 
years  ago  when  we  used  10  or  15  different  classiiications. 

Q.  In  making  a  rate  from  official  territory  into  soutbern,  which  governs? — A. 
To  certain  southern  territory  the  southern  classification  governs,  and  to  territory 
which  is  governed  by  trnnk-line  conditions  the  official  classification  applies. 

Q.  To  what  territory  do  you  refer? — A.  For  instance,  via  southern  lines  operat- 
ing into  Ease  St.  Louis  or  that  territory  the  ofticisd  classification  applies.  There 
are  some  exceptions;  I  am  not  sare  exactly  how  they  are  limited.  I  only  know 
that  as  far  as  the  all- rail  lines  are  concerned  and  in  our  own  territory  the  official 
classification  applies  exceptmg  to  certain  exclusively  so-called  southern  territory. 

Q.  The  classification,  as  now  drawn  up,  is  made  without  participation  of  ship- 
pers, is  it  not? — A.  The  shippers  have  a  right  to  and  do  m^e  their  representations 
to  the  classification  committee,  either  directly,  or  through  some  traffic  official  of 
some  road  that  they  are  acquainted  with  and  who  knows  tiie  ground  for  their 
claims  and  who  may  be  favorable  to  them,  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  lavor  certain  interests  in  the  preparation  of  such  a 
classification? — A.  It  would  be  possible. 

Q.  Is  such  a  practice  known? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  what  would  be  thedifSculty  in  allowing  supervision  over 
sucn  classifications  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  I  could  see  wonld  be  that  it  would  be  similar  to  supervision  over  the 
work  of  experts  by  inexperienced  persons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  admit,  however,  that  it  would  be  potisible  to  make 
np  a  classification  which  should  favor  certain  interests? — A.  It  would  be;  bat 
those  who  prepare  the  classification  represent  so  many  varying  interests  that  I 
think  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  do  it.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  by 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  of  those  enga-^ed  in  making  np  the  classification 
to  make  the  classification  snch  that  it  wonld  favor  certain  mt^'ests,  but  I  do  not 
tliink  that  is  at  all  probable.  I  hbve  never  seen  anything  of  it  in  onr  own  tariffs 
or  classification.    I  have  seen  things  that  we  objected  to. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  anything  to  do  as  a  traffic  official,  or  does  the  Baltimore  freight 
bnreau  have  anything  to  do,  with  classification?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  road  represented  upon  the  classification  committee? — A.  No. 

Q.  The  preparation  of  such  a  schedule,  then,  is  entirely  independent  of  many 
roads  in  the  country? — A.  It  is;  but  all  of  those  roads,  I  suppose,  judging  from  my 
own  experience,  have  not  only  the  right  but  are  requested  to  make  suggestions. 
Whenever  there  is  a  change  proposed  in  the  classification  I  always  receive  notice, 
with  a  request  to  make  suggestions. 

<j.  Are  such  requests  sent  to  sbipi>ers,  so  far  as  you  know,  or  merchants'  asso- 
ciations or  others?— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  participate  at  all  in  making  up 
the  classifications,  or  is  it  entirely  done  by  the  railroads? — A.  I  understand  that 
when  the  committee  meets  it  considers  all  the  suggestions  that  are  made,  not  only 
from  the  railroads,  but  from  shippers.  Shippers  do  make  suggestions.  I  have  sent 
some  suggestions  as  to  changes  myself  that  have  been  made  through  me  by 
shippers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  are  quite  familiar  with  the  different  classifications, 
are  yon,  Mr.  Oriswold?- A.  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  official  classification, 
as  that  is  the  one  that  we  constantly  nae. 

O.  I  wonld  like  to  ask  yon  if  there  has  been  in  the  past  year  or  so  a  very  consid- 
erable increase,  a  practical  increase,  in  the  rates  by  changmg  articles  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  classification? — A.  There  was  a  considerable  change  in  classification, 
but  afterwards  a  large  proportion  of  those  articles  were  emtx)died  in  a  supplement 
to  the  classification,  allowing  a  15  and  20  per  cent  reduction  from  the  advanced 
classification. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  rates  have  practically  been  increased  considerably  in  the 
last  year  or  two  by  changes  in  classifications? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  has  been, 
by  a  change  in  the  clas^cation,  an  increase  all  aronnd.    There  have  been  some 
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increasee  In  the  particular  resiiect  of  which  yon  spoke  jnat  now;  bat,  as  a  mle,  out- 
side of  that  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  much  advance  in  the  classification. 

Q.  A  gentleman  who  represented  the  business  men  of  New  York  stated  the  other 
day  that  there  had  been  a  great  many  such  changes,  and  he  also  said  that  an  exam 
ination  of  the  classification  sheets  will  show  that  in  many  instances  the  profits  of 
these  great  indnstrial  combinations,  or  many  of  tbem,  were  not  changed  at  all, 
instancing  the  International  Paper  Company;  there  had  been  no  change  made  that 
affected  them.  But  the  changes  were  made,  as  a  rnle,  against  the  small  producers 
and  manufactarers,  and  not  against  the  g^reat  indnstrial  combinations.  Can  yon 
state  from  your  familiarity  with  the  classification  sheet  whether  that  is  appar- 
entiy  so  or  not? — ^A.  To  properly  reply  to  a  question  of  that  kind  would  require 
some  examination  patticnlarly  of  the  classification,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  correctness  of  that  statement.  I  hare  not  noticed  anything  of  that  kind  that 
would  affect  especially  the  smaller  shippers  as  against  the  large  concerns.  There 
have  not  been  many  changes  in  the  paper  rates,  and  my  understanding  of  that 
particular  case  is  that  it  is  due  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  lines 
maintain  certain  rates  to  Western  points  on  paper  shipments  in  carloads,  and  that 
the  interior  lines,  the  lines  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  are  so  lim- 
ited by  reason  of  the  rates  that  were  made  from  the  New  England  States  that  they 
could  not  make  changes.  In  fact,  we  had  at  one  time  to  make  some  redaction  to 
meet  the  New  England  situation  and  put  the  shippers  in  our  territory  on  as  favor- 
able a  footing  as  we  could  in  their  competition  with  New  England  territorv. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  can  raise  rates  to  shippers  through  classification 
without  touching  your  tariff? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Within  late  years,  since  1896,  do  you  think  that  has  been  done? — A.  I  think 
there  have  been  some  advances  in  classification  since  1896,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  particular  case  that  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  of  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  very 
general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  have  it  explained  how  that  could  be 
done. — A.  If  an  article  in  the  classification  placed  in  tnird  class  is  taken  and  put 
in  the  second  class,  the  change  would  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  rate  from 
that  of  the  third.to  that  of  the  second  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  spoke  of  a  supplemental  schedule.  Was  not  that 
supplemental  schedule  made  to  equalize  the  inequalities  by  raising  the  rates  with- 
out changing  the  tariff?— A.  The  effect  of  the  supplement  to  the  classification  was 
to  reduce  the  rates  in  many  cases,  and  thus  remedy  some  of  the  inequalities  of  the 
classification. 

Q.  Without  making  an  entire  review  of  the  whole  schedule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  want  to  ask  if  uniform  classification  is  practicable? — 
A.  It  is  very  desirable.  Whether  it  can  be  accomplished  or  not  is  a  question  that 
has  bothered  a  good  many  railroad  people  and  others,  too,  for  years.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  to  bring  it  about,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  done 
or  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  uniform  classification? — A. 
The  varying  conditions  in  different  sections  requiring  different  classifications  on 
account  of  the  volnme  of  certain  commodities  and  certain  merchandise  in  one 
section,  and  the  fact  that  one  section  may  be  a  producer  of  certain  classes  of  mer- 
chandise to  a  large  extent.  A  railroad  can  afford  to  take  a  large  business  on  a 
little  lower  basis  than  a  road  in  another  section  that  has  a  carload  where,  in  the 
first.section,  we  will  say,  the  road  may  have  a  hundred  carloads.  The  conditions 
are  so  varying. 

Q.  Those  obstacles  of  that  kind  seem  to  be  almost  insurmountable,  then? — A. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are,  up  to  this  time.  It  is  not  so  much,  it  seems  to  me,  a 
reconciling  of  the  railroads  as  it  is  a  reconciling  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  How  is  the  rate  on  coal  used  by  manufactarers  to  Balti- 
more fixed?  Can  you  state  what  the  rate  on  coal  from,  we  will  say,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia  fields  is? — A.  The  rate  is  $1.45  from  the  Cumberland  and 
we  West  Virginia  Central  coal  fields  to  Baltimore  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 

Q.  Withont  distinction  as  to  distance?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  from  all  places  in  that  soft-coal  field  the  rate  is  the  same? — A.  No; 
there  is  a  territory  beyond  that  section — I  forget  what  it  is  called — from  which 
the  rates  are  higher  and  also  the  gas-coal  field. 

Q.  Is  that  because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  coal  or  because  of 
the  distance?  How  does  the  rate  on  coal  from  those  fields  to  Baltimore  and  that 
from  the  same  fields  to  Philadelphia  compare?— A.  I  understand  that  they  are  the 
same.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  while  we  are  a  carrier  of  that  material  as  an  inter- 
mediate line,  the  business  in  our  case  orig^inates  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
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road.    I  do  not  think  I  am  as  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  the  methods  and 
proTisions  for  the  making  of  rates  as  I  should  be  to  answer  those  questions. 

Q.  Bnttherateisthesame.whetheritistoPhiladelphiaortoBaltimore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  that  occasion  some  complaint  in  Baltimore?— A.  I  think  it  does  not. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  papers,  and  as  it  dropped  the  subject  1 
snppoee  it  saw  that  if  the  contention  and  the  methods  as  suggested  were  carried 
out  logically  it  would  work  in  some  cases  to  the  direct  injury  of  Baltimore  as 
against  Philadelphia. 

Q.  In  what  way?— A.  By  reason  of  Philadelphia  having  its  own  coal  fields,  with 
some  lines  as  short  to  Philadelphia  and  longer  to  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Philadelphia  enjoys  the  same  rate  as  Baltimore  does  to  the 
coal  fields  tributary  to  yon  because  she  has  other  fields  from  which  draft  might 
be  made? — A.  Yes,  and  the  rate  is  the  same.  If  I  was  representing  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  I  should  say  that  the  rate  to  Philadelphia  was  made  the  same 
as  to  Baltimore  because  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields  is 
the  same  to  Philadelphia  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rate  is  to  Baltimore,  and  that 
while  it  brings  business  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaiJjoad  to  engage  in  the  Phila- 
delphia traffic  it  does  not  hurt  Baltimore. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  they  raised  the  rate  to  Philadelphia,  coal  would  come  from 
other  points? — A.  If  they  raised  the  rate  to  Philadelphia,  they  would  not  haul  any. 
The  Pennsylvania  would  haul  all  the  coal  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  soft-coal  tonnage 
in  Philadelphia  from  the  two  fields,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern?  Is  the 
proportion  increasing  from  the  West  Virginia  and  tributary  coal  fields? — A.  I 
think  it  is,  but  I  am  merely  j  adging  from  our  own  traffic  in  connection  with  It.  I 
have  no  statistics  at  all.    I  am  speaking  merely  from  observation. 

Q.  You  make  a  through  rate  from  Baltimore  to  Northern  ports — Boston,  for 
instance— on  coal?— A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that  question. 

Q.  Are  tnroughrates  made  toNofthem  ports  bycombined  rail  and  water  through 
Baltimore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  principle  of  division  that  is  usually  accepted?  Is  there  any 
rule? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rule.  I  think,  like  all  water  freights,  they 
vary  as  far  as  the  water  rates  are  concerned. 

O.  It  was  testified  before  this  commission  a  few  days  ago  that  Baltimore  enjoys 
a  distinct  advantage  below  New  York  on  west-bound  traffic  as  well  as  east-bound. 
Is  that  so? — A.  You  are  speaking  about  merchandise? 

Q.  About  merchandise.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  differential  in  that  case?— A.  I  think  it  is,  first  class  8  cents,  and 
from  that  down  to  3.    I  think  it  is  3  cents  on  sixth  class. 

Q.  By  which  you  mean  if  the  rate  on  a  certain  commodity  first  class  from  New 
York  is  50  cents  to  Chicago,  the  rate  from  Baltimore  Is  43? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  enjoy  an  8  cent  lower  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  this  give  Baltimore  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  importation  of  prod- 
ucts from  abroad? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  As  I  said  some  little  time  ago, 
there  are  so  many  conditions  surrounding  transportation  and  traffic,  merchandise 
business,  and  commerce  outside  of  the  actaal  freight  rate  that  a  low  Ireight  rate 
from  a  given  point  might  not  be  attractive  at  all  to  a  shipper  as  compared  with  a 
higher  rate  1  rom  some  other  point. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  some  of  these  conditions  which  might,  for  instance,  make 
it  not  to  the  advantage  of  a  shipper  to  go  through  Baltimore  to  Chicago  when  he 
could  get  a  rato  of  42  cents  instead  of  5U?— A.  Yes.  The  larufer  number  nf  regular 
steamship  linesplying  between  New  York  and  foreign  ports— and  not  only  of  regular 
lines,  bat  of  tramp  steamers— where  ocean  rates  might  be  made,  and  sometimes 
are  made,  lower  than  to  Baltimore,  which  ocean  rate  in  connection  with  the  inland 
rato  might  be  lower  than  the  ocean  rate  via  i^ltimore  in  connection  with  the  inland 
rate.  For  e  .ample,  we  will  take  Liverpool:  Suppose,  without  any  regard  for 
actual  figures  or  market  figures,  a  steamship  line  made  a  rato  of  20  cents  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  and  of  30  cents  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  on  some  Chi- 
cago business.  The  advantage  in  favor  of  New  York,  leaving  out  any  other  con- 
ditions, would  be  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  first  class. 

Q.  Ordinarily  the  rate  is  the  same  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  as  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York  by  water? — A.  Oenerally  about  the  same,  although  there  are 
cases,  especially  where  they  are  looking  for  business,  where  there  ore  special  rates. 

Q.  You  spoke  some  time  ago  about  reducing  the  differential.  What  did  you 
mean? — A.  I  meant  that  the  differential  from  Chicago  was  reduced  now  to  1^  cents 
on  export  grain,  whereas  it  used  to  be  3  cents. 

'].  It  used  to  be  3  cents  and  was  reduced  to  1^?— A.  Yes. 

To  what  extent  do  Baltimore  merchants  comi>ete  with  New  York  merchants 
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in  middle  and  southwestern  territory?  Are  the  rates  so  fashioned  at  all  as  to 
enable  a  large  or  considerable  development  in  this  direction? — A.  X  think  Balti- 
more's principal  business  is  in  the  southeastern  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KBawKDY.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  wa:er  rates  down  the  coast? — 
A.  OShand  I  could  not  tell  you  the  conditions,  but  of  coarse  we  are  governed  by 
them. 

Q.  la  the  rate  by  water  from  Baltimore  down  the  coast  to  a  coast  place  reached 
by  one  of  these  Southern  railroads  practically  the  same  by  water  as  by  rail,  or  is 
there  any  great  difference  between  them? — A.  We  find  that  the  water-line  rates 
are  very  much  lower  than  ours. 

Q.  And  the  steamship  lines  are  not  controlled  by  the  railroads  that  ^  into  the 
same  territory  in  the  matter  of  rates? — A.  No;  I  know  that  if  the  rail  lines  did 
control,  in  many  cases  the  differentials  would  be  done  away  with  entirely,  becauae 
the  reason  for  those  differentials  no  longer  exists  in  our  opinion  from  a  railroad 
standpoint. 

Q.  But  they  do  exist?— A.  They  do;  btit  there  are  some  exceptions  as  to  their 
application. 

U.  Can  yon  say  what  the  difference  is  between  rail  rates  and  water  rates  from 
Baltimore  to  a  Southern  coast  town?— A.  That  is  hard  to  state,  because  there  are 
very  large  and  very  considerable  differences.    I  forget  how  thoee  differentials  run. 

Q.  But  you  say  from  the  railroad  point  of  view  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  those  differences  in  the  rates? — A.  That  is,  to  common  territory  I  think 
they  should  not  exist.  I  know  that  other  railroad  traffic  officials  have  said  the 
same. 

Q.  Can  you  say  why  they  should  not  be?— A.  The  reason  why  differentials 
between  the  water  and  rail  lines,  we  will  say,  from  Baltimore  to  certain  Southern 
territory  were  allowed  was  because  of  insurance,  and  it  is  claimed,  the  disadvantage 
to  the  business  in  handling  and  the  poorer  time  made.  The  water  lines  insure 
now  and  the  shippers  do  not  have  any  insurance  to  pay.  They  make  just  about  as 
good  time  as  the  rail  lines,  and  therefore  we  feel  that  there  is  really  no  difference 
in  the  service. 

Q.  Yoa  feel  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  service:  yoa  mean  to 
the  different  transportation  lines,  water  and  the  rail? — A.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  much  d.ifference;  there  would  be  some.  While  I  am  not  familiar  with  steam- 
ship and  steamboat  questions  1  know  that  the  water  lines  have  more  handling  at 
wharves  than  the  rail  lines,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  water  transportation 
for  a  portion  of  the  way,  which  is  mnch  cheaper  than  rail  transportation. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lines  down  the  coast  that  are  owned  and  controlled  by  tile 
railroads  that  go  into  the  Southern  country? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  from  our 
section,  from  Baltimore. 

Q.  (By  Mi.  Ripley.)  Is  the  Old  Dominion  Line  entirely  independent  of  the 
railroads? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  never  supposed  or  understood  that  it  was  actually 
controlled  by  any  ownership  of  the  railroads,  although  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  rates  between  Baltimore  and  Boston  by  rail  and 
by  rail  and  water  are  appreciably  different  at  the  present  time? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  qnestion  came  up  before.    It  was  the  Southern  points  we  were  discussing. 

Q.  Would  that  same  condition  apply  to  Boston?  a  there  a  differential  allowed 
to  steamship  lines? — A.  1  think  the  rates  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners'  Line 
between  Baltimore  and  Boston  are  lower  than  the  all-rail  rates  between  Baltimore 
and  Boston.    I  am  not  sure  about  that.     That  is  not  in  the  direction  of  our  traffic. 

Q.  Up  and  down  the  coast,  then,  either  north  or  south,  the  steamship  linesenjoy 
the  privilege  of  charging  lower  rates? — A.  Yes. 

y.  Is  there  actual  water  competition,  to  your  knowledge,  at  interior  points  on 
the  Southern  rivers  which  might  have  communication  down  those  rivers  by  water 
with  the  ocean  steamers  along  the  coast? — A.  At  Memphis  and  points  like  that? 
■  i^.  AtpointsJikeMemphis.or  Macon,  or  Montgomery;  I  mean  interior  points. — 
A.  At  Memphis  there  is.  decidedly.    I  think  at  all  those  points. 

Q.  Actual  water  competition — that  is,  steamers  to  ply  up  and  down  those 
rivers? — A.  Oh,  you  mean  via  the  rivers? 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  the  rivers.— A.  No:  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  coast  steamers  to  and  from  the  South- 
ern ports  into  the  interior.     I  do  not  know  of  any  competition  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Yon  know  of  no  lines?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  river  lines. 

Q.  Is  not  the  justification  for  the  lower  rates  given  to  many  towns  and  cities 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  water  competition  from  Northern  ports? — 
A.  I  never  knew  of  the  rates  being  based  upon  such  interior  river  competition.  By 
water  competition  we  have  always  understood  the  meaning  to  be  the  coast  steam- 
boat lines  in  connection  with  rail  lines  from  the  Sjutheru  ports. 

Q.  There  is  not  supposed  to  be  any  actual  active  competition  up  .those  rivers. 
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making  through  water  rates  from  Northern  ix>mtB  to  those  interior  cities? — A.  I 
have  never  seen  any  from  onr  territory. 

Q.  Does  any  cotton  come  north  to  Baltimore? — A.  Tea. 

O.  Yon  mean  for  export? — A.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  hanls  cotton  through 
Baltimore. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  rates  charged  on  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Does  any  cotton  go  through  Baltimore  to  New  England  points  by  rail? — A. 
I  should  think  it  would  through  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  lines  via 
Washington. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  the  Baltimore  rates  and 
the  Norfolk  rates?  Is  there  any  active  comi>etition  in  carrying  cotton  to  New 
Bngland  through  the  lines  which  center  at  Pinners  Point  or  Norfolk? — A.  1  will 
have  to  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you  mean  by  through  Baltimore  the  same  as 
through  Pinners  Point? 

Q.  Yee. — ^A.  That  is,  that  the  cotton  is  brought  to  the  seaboard  by  rail  and 
thence  via  water  to  Boston? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  There  is,  I  think,  much  more  brought  through  Pinners  Point 
than  through  Baltimore.    I  do  not  think  there  is  much  via  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  shipping  through  Baltimore? — A.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that.  But  there  is  only  one  regular  st^mshlp  line  from  Baltimore  to  Bos- 
ton, and  that  is  the  Merchants  and  Miners. 

Q.  They  do  not  carry  any  cotton? — A,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  class  of  merchandise  usually  carried  north? — A.  It  is  very  mixed, 
varied;  but  I  am  really  not  competent  to  answer  those  questions  about  the  Mer- 
chants and  Miners'  Line  and  their  business. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  this:  Whether  the  growth  of  P^uers  Point 
and  of  Norfolk  has  affected  in  any  way  the  commerce  through  the  port  of  Balti- 
more?— A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  want  to  ask  one  question  about  Hagerstown.  I  believe 
you  said  there  is  one  line  that  is  87  miles  long  from  Hagerstown  to  Baltimore,  and 
another  104,  and  another  158.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  if  all  three  of  those 
roads  come  practically  under  one  management— I  understand  that  two  of  them 
are  now — what  will  be  the  effect,  so  far  as  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore  traffic  is 
concerned?  Will  it  go  over  the  one  line?— A.  I  should  say  that  is  guessing  a  little. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  would  be  under  those  circumstances.  In  all  prob- 
ability I  should  think  that  the  business  would  be  taken  by  the  shortest  line;  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  each  of  those  three  lines  have  different  locations  in  the  cit^,  and 
there  is  certain  business  that  one  line  gets  now  as  against  the  others  that  is  smiply 
dae  to  location.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  shipper,  because  the  time  is  about 
the  same  by  all  three;  the  longer  line  has  to  make  good  deal  better  time  to  make 
delivery. 

Q.  Is  there  too  much  railroad  convenience  between  Baltimore  and  Hagerst»wn 
from  a  railroad  point  of  view?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  extrava- 
gance of  paralleling  lines,  etc.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
there  is  more  railroad  facility  between  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore  business?- A.  Oh,  yes.  The  whole  busi- 
ness of  that  section  could  be  handled  by  one  railroad. 

Q.  Are  they  separate  lines?  They  are  not  main  lines  at  all,  either  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  or  the  Pennsylvania,  that  you  speak  about? — A.  No;  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  reaches  Hagerstown  through  a  branch  line  some  24  miles  from  the  main  line. 
The  Western  Maryland  is  amain  directline.  The  Pennsylvania  isvia  the  Northern 
Central  division  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  road. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  object,  in  case  all  these  three  roads  come  under  one  manage- 
ment, to  let  one  or  more  of  the  lines  fall  into  disuse  altogether,  or  any  parts  of 
one  or  more  of  those  lines?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could.  There  is  other  busi- 
ness, much  greater  business,  in  various  other  sections  entirely  independent  of  the 
fact  of  these  three  lines  running  there,  that  would  have  to  be  conserved,  and  which 
would  maintain  the  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eipley.)  You  said  sometime  ago  that  the  last  time  of  which  you 
had  knowledge  of  rates  being  cut  was  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Is  it  not  Irue 
that  in  the  autumn,  when  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  moving  east  there  is  a  strong 

incentire  to  cut  rates  in  order  to  fill  the  empty  cars  west  bound?    Is  not  that 

A.  (Interrupting.)  Well,  theoretically  there  is.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  cuts 
much  figure  when  it  comes  to  cutting  rates.  I  think  it  is  more  due  to  the  anxiety 
of  the  solicitors  to  secure  business.  I  do  not  think  they  consider  much  the  fact 
that  the  cars  are  going  west  emptor. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  rebate  sheet?— A.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  rebate  sheet.    I  know  what  rebates  are. 
..  Q.  Have  you  any  protection  against  a  shipper  where  you  suppose  he  is  mis- 
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classifying  g^oods?  Wonld  it  pay  yoa  ever,  to  call  for  an  investigation? — A.  Yon 
mean  similar  to  inspection? 

Q.  Vee;  that  is  to  say,  are  yoa  not  boand  nsnally  by  the  classification  and  speci- 
fication which  the  shipper  makes  of  the  g^oods? — A.  Yes.  As  a  role  our  agents 
and  onr  receiving  clerks  are  supposed  to  watch  closely  and  see  that  the  articles 
conform  vrith  the  invoice  furnished,  but  they  can  not  know  what  the  hidden  con- 
tents of  the  cases  are  without  examination,  of  course. 

Q.  If  you  were  too  particnlar  about  that  wonld  not  the  shipper  be  likely  to  send 
his  goods  by  another  road  sometimes? — A.  If  one  line  has  inspection  and  another 
has  not,  a  shipper  would  be  very  likely  to  use  the  line  that  has  no  inspection. 

Q.  Have  yon  an  inspection  bureau  at  Baltimore? — A.  We  have  not.  Nothing 
outside  of  oar  own  agents. 

Q.  Does  each  line  maintain  its  own  inspection  agents  at  Baltimore? — A.  No; 
there  is  an  inspection  bureau  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads,  bat  I  think  that  has  not  been  extended  to  any  other  lines 
out  of  Baltimore  as  yet. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  shipper  is  put  nix>n  his  own  honor  in  classifying 
gocds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  by  the  shipper  making  misclassifications  and  by  acquiescence  in  them 
by  the  railroad,  rates  might  be  practically  cut,  might  they  not? — A.  They  could  be. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  roads  which  are  confessedly  not  too  particular 
in  that  respect? — A.  No;  the  lines  with  which  we  come  in  competition  have  their 
inspection,  and  our  instructions  to  onr  own  people  are  to  inspect  carefully. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  subjecting  such  inspection  to  Oovemment 
control  in  any  way,  and  having  inspectors,  as  they  are  appointed  in  the  Western 
States,  for  grain  and  other  traffic,  to  see  that  the  classification  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  goods  contained? — A.  Under  certain  conditions,  I  think,  at  least  it  would 
save  the  railroads  the  expense  of  doing  the  inspecting. 

Q.  Would  it  not  insure  the  equal  treatment  of  all  shippers,  supposing  the  sys- 
tem worked  honestly?— A.  I  think  it  would,  and  I  think  the  present  method  of 
inspection  insures  equal  treatment.  The  inspectors  do  not  know  who  shippers 
are,  and  they  are  changed  aboat  from  station  to  station. 

<^.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  the  jobbing  merchants  of  Baltimore  any  just  com- 
plaint that  they  are  not  equally  favored  with  New  York  and  Philadelphia  mer- 
chants as  far  as  railroad  rates  are  concerned?— A.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  That 
is  a  pretty  broad  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.  )  Is  there  any  complaint  that  there  is  discrimination  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  at  the  expense  of  New  York  and  other  jobbing  points? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any.  Periodically  there  are  complaints  on  the  part  of  Baltimore 
of  discrimination  in  favor  of  some  other  points,  and  I  see  the  same  complaints 
periodically  of  other  points  regarding  discriminations  in  favor  of  Baltimore. 
Sometimes  the  complaints  come  out  in  Philadelphia  and  sometimes  in  Baltimore. 

(4.  That  is  due  more  to  temporary  conditions  rather  than  to  permanent  condi- 
tions?—A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads  should  bring  their  rates  down  on  east  and  west  bound 
freight  to  the  level  of  the  Southern  ports— Chicago  rates? — A.  I  think  the  effect 
would  be  to  injure  Baltimore  business  very  considerably. 

Q.  And  correspondingly  inure  to  the  advantage  of  those  other  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wonld  there  be  any  remedy  open  to  Baltimore?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
excepting— I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy.  I  was  going  to  say  except  that  of  bring- 
ing Baltimore  up  to  the  same  financial  basis  and  ^vlng  her  the  same  facilities  for 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale  and  all  those  conditions  that  New  York  enjoys. 

S.  Any  attempt  of  that  kind  would  be  met  by  cutting  rates  on  the  Baltimore 
Ohio  and  the  other  roads,  would  it  not? — A.  Yea. 

<^.  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  controlled  entirely  b^  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  reduce  its 
rates  and  to  add  the  same  to  the  present  Chicago- Baltimore  revenue  and  still  not 
allow  its  rates  to  be  cut  under  that  tigure,  thereby  injaring  the  city  of  Baltimore? — 
A.  If  all  lines  were  under  one  control  that  would  be  possible,  but  if  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  were  under  one  control  that  wonld  not  necessarily 
follow,  because  there  are  other  lines. 

Q.  No  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  by  the  Pennsylvania  is  feared  by  the 
ci^  of  Baltimore? — A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  expression  of  fear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  fear  that  the  practical  control  by  one  man- 
agement or  the  consolidation  of  all  the  trunk  lines  will  bring  about  an  equality 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore?— A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  a  dispatch  asserting  this  to  be  practicable?— A.  A  general  con- 
ooUdation? 
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• 
Yes.— A.  No. 

Would  there  be  anv  object  whatever  in  bringing  about  a  general  consolida- 
tion with  the  center  of  inflnence  in  New  York  City? — A.  I  do  not  nee  that  there 
would  be.  It  won'd  be  similar  to  obtaining  control  or  ownership  of  all  the  roads 
in. the  countrj  and  running  those  roads  in  the  interest  of  one  point,  which  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  Would  not  there  grow  up  out  of  that  consolidation 
what  would  virtually  be  a  pooling  of  traffic?— A.  There  might  by  community  of 
interest  or  by  the  consolidation  of  lines  be  brought  about  a  condition  that  would 
result  in  absolute  maintenance  of  rates,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  bring  about  a 
uniformity  of  rates  between  all  Eastern  ports  and  Western  points. 

Q.  Would  it  not  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  rates  so  that  there  would  be 
no  unfair  discrimination  as  against  one  port  compared  with  another?— A.  That 
question  of  what  are  fair  rates  as  between  the  different  ports  is  one  that  has  been 
gone  over  and  studied  and  worked  out  by  the  various  railroad  lines  in  past  years, 
resulting  in  the  present  system  of  rates.  The  discriminations,  in  my  judgment, 
have  not  so  much  been  due  to  tariff  rates  in  the  past  as  they  have  been  to  disre- 
gard of  tariff  rates  at  different  points. 

Q,  Such  a  combination  would  eliminate  substantially  all  competition,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  would  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  wonld. 

Q.  If  all  the  lines  running  east  were  sabstantially  under  the  control  of  one 
management  in  a  community  of  interests,  would  not  that  consolidation  eliminate 
competition? — A.  I  think  the  competition  between  railroads  is  merely  a  perceutage 
of  competition.  There  was  a  time  when  competition  between  two  railroads  or 
between  two  sections  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  railroads.  But  in 
my  experience,  in  our  local  territory  where  we  have  no  other  railroads,  we  feel 
competition,  the  influence  of  markets,  inducements  in  the  way  of  facilities  and 
prices  at  various  points,  and  we  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  markets,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  business  on  the  line,  as  much  as  we  do  the  competition  of  other 
railroads. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transportation  enters  very  largely  into  the  cost  to  the  consumer?— 
A.  It  does. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  so-called  Vanderbilt  system,  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  are  substantially  all  of  the  lines  concentrating 
at  New  York? — A.  They  control  to  a  very  great  extent  the  situation,  although 
there  are  other  lines  that  are  not  controlled  by  them  and  that  do  affect  the  rate 
situation. 

Q.  It  is  asserted  thut  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  are  under 
one  control  and  that  that  control  is  being  managed  in  a  community  of  interest 
with  the  Vanderbilt  system.  That  being  the  case,  is  not  the  result  the  elimination 
of  competition  between  those  three  systems? — A.  Between  those  three  systems  to 
a  certain  eictent,  if  the  ^iremise  is  correct;  but  it  does  not  eliminate  the  competi- 
tion of  markets  or  of  different  sections  of  the  country  with  one  another. 

Q.  We  are  discussing  now  the  question  of  transportation  purely;  other  condi- 
tions, of  coarse,  affect  all  alike.  Now,  if  that  combiniition  or  agreement  should 
eliminate  competition  so  far  as  three  systems  are  concerned,  does  it  not  carry  with 
it  the  power  to  raise  rates  arbitrarily  on  those  three  systems  against  the  shipper? — 
A.  Theoretically  it  does,  but  I  am  speaking  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Idonot 
see  how  a  railroad  is  to  engage  in  traffic  even  if  it  is  controlled  by  some  other  road 
unless  it  meets  market  and  other  conditions  outside  of  railroad  rates.  Perhaps  I 
can  make  clearer  what  I  mean.  If  all  the  roads  in  our  section  were  under  one 
ownership  and  that  ownership  should  say  "  Put  your  rates  up  20  per  cent  in  all 
this  section,"  the  result  would  be  to  shut  out  some  of  the  roads  belonging  to  this 
ownership  from  business— not  only  thtj  one  road,  but  all  the  roads  in  that  owner- 
ship. Certainly  that  would  be  very  Rhort-slghted  policy,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  ignore  conditions  outside  of  the  removal  of  railroad 
competition. 

Q.  Would  that  answer  apply  to  a  general  raise  of  20  per  cent  on  each  of  the 
three  systems  at  the  same  time?— A.  It  would,  supposing  that  tho^  three  systems 
are  running  to  a  given  point  and  that  there  are  other  sections  of  the  country  that 
are  not  ander  this  control. 

Q.  Those  three  systems  control  substantially  the  entire  transportation,  and  that, 
it  seems  to  me,  would  have  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  control  of  the  bosiness 
itself,  would  it  not?— A.  It  would  have  its  effect. 

Q.  It  would  have  a  controlling  effect?— A.  Yes.  it  would  have  a  controlling 
effect;  but  unless  the  roads  are  going  out  of  business  and  desire  to  shut  off  certain 
classes  of  business  they  can  not  put  rates  beyond  a  reasonable  figure.  _  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  expressed  myself  very  clearly.  Suppose  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvimia  Baiiroad  were  absolutely  under  one  control  aa  to  the 
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territory  through  which  thev  mn.  There  are  other  lines  rnnning  to  other  mar- 
ket&  If  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  agreement  or 
control  shonld  pat  rates  to  an  unreasonable  figure  to  the  markets  to  which  they 
transport  freight  and  which  are  open  to  their  territory,  they  would  certainly  be 
turning  a  very  large  amount  of  profitable  businees  over  to  lines  msning  to  other 
markets,  unless  yon  can  go  so  far  as  to  pat  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  under 
one  control  and  an  unreasonable  advance  made  to  one  market  is  made  also  to  all 
the  markets  in  the  country. 

Q.  Would  that  not  be  the  logical  sequence?- -A.  It  might  be  theoretically,  but  I 
am  spMiking  of  the  practical  resnlts. 

Q.  Has  not  this  consolidation  among  the  railroads  been  brought  about  under 
the  plea  that  ruinous  competition  among  the  systems  has  reduced  the  rates  below 
the  proper  compensating  point? — A.  I  think  it  is  more  on  the  ground  that  rates 
have  not  been  maintained,  and  with  the  view  to  securing  a  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing rates  and  economy  of  management.  In  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Pennsylvania,  I  do  not  see  where  the  economy  of  management  would 
come  in,  because  they  are  operated  entirely  separately. 

Q.  Yet,  even  in  the  territory  covered  by  those  systems,  there  has  been  a  compe- 
tition of  rates  at  times? — A.  Tee. 

Q.  That  would  cease,  necessarily,  if  they  were  under  one  control  or  community 
of  ownershit;? — A.  It  would  for  the  particular  business  and  for  the  {wrticular  ter- 
ritory to  their  particular  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  the  territory  of  the  United  States  divided  for 
classification  purposes  by  the  railroads? — A.  There  is  no  uniform  division.  In 
actual  practice  one  classification  will  apply  to  one  territory  and  another  to  another; 
but  there  is  no  rule  as  regards  dividing  territory. 

Q.  There  is  a  Southern  territory? — A.  There  is  a  Southern  territory  that  takes 
the  Southern  classification;  there  is  a  Western  and  Middle  States,  and  New  Eng- 
land territorv  that  takes  the  ofiScial  classification;  there  is  a  different  classification 
in  the  trans-Mississippi  territory. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  it  is  important  that  the  classification  be  as  per- 
manent as  possible.— A.  No;  I  did  not  say  ''permanent; "  I  said  "  uniform,"  and 
I  referred  more  especially  to  the  character  or  the  similarity  of  the  different  classi- 
fications. I  do  not  think  yon  could  have  a  permanent  classification  because  of 
the  changes  in  conditions,  although  it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  it  were  practica- 
ble, to  continue  a  classification. 

Q.  Is  the  country  also  mapped  for  freight  rates?— A.  There  is  a  system,  or  a 
basis,  rather,  of  rates  in  what  is  known  as  the  trunk-line  territory.  As  I  said 
before,  Chicago  and  New  York  are  taken  as  a  basis  and  the  rate  between  them  as 
100  per  cent.  Rates  to  trunk-line  points  are  based  on  New  York  and  Chicago 
rates,  if  within  or  beyond  trunk-line  territory.  For  instance,  the  rate  to  Cin- 
cinnati is  87  per  pent  and  to  St.  Louis  116  per  cent,  etc. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  steady  rates,  as  far  as  possible?— A.  It  is. 

Q.  The  rates  are  fixed,  as  a  rule,  by  experts  in  freight  rates,  are  they? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  subject  to  frequent  changes?— A.  No;  tne  class  rates  are  very  steady. 
There  has  not  been  a  variation  in  the  class  rates  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  it  would  be  important,  both  for  the  producer  and  consumer 
as  well  as  to  the  shipper,  that  rates  should  be  steady? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case,  as  a  rule,  now  with  the  railroads? — A.  The  present  condi- 
tions are  very  steady,  and  rates  have  been  maintained. 

Q.  Do  railroads  complain  of  each  other  in  regard  to  cutting  of  rates? — A.  Yes; 
at  times. 

Q.  After  railroads,  large  systems  at  least,  have  fixed  rates,  would  it  or  woald  it 
not  be  possible  for  some  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  approve 
these  rates  and  see  that  they  are.  maintained? — A.  As  I  said  before,  the  rates  are 
made  by  experts,  and  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  attempt  to 
regulate  them  would  be  to  submit  them  to  an  examination  and  approval  by  those 
who  are  not  experts  in  that  particular  line  of  business. 

Q.  If  the  Interstate  ^Commerce  Commission  were  competent,  then  what?— A.  It 
would  be  a  most  gigantic  undertaking  to  supervise  and  examine  the  rates  made 
by  the  railroads  in  this  country.  It  would  be  a  question  not  of  millions,  but  of 
billions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Our  attention  was  called  the  other  day  to  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  I  will  illustrate  to  you  in  this  way.  A  gentleman  told  us  about 
rates  being  such  on  certain  lines  of  merchandise  that  they  could  be  sent  to  Chi- 
cago from  New  York  and  then  reshipped  from  Chicago  back  to  Connersville,  Ind., 
for  instance,  150  miles  back  into  the  territory  throngn  which  they  had  gone  and  a 
little  south,  for  considerable  less  than  the  mercbante  of  the  town  of  Connersville 
could  have  the  goods  shipped  to  them  direct  from  Cincinnati,  say.    1  will  ask  you 
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if  yon  have  knowledge  that  snch  a  condition  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
wny  it  is,  and  whether  yon  look  npon  it  as  a  f  aolt  that  shonld  be  corrected  or  not? — 
A.  I  woold  look  npon  a  condition  permitting  snch  a  practice  as  a  f  anlt,  bnt  whether 
it  exists  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  snspect  it  does  in  some  cases,  and  I  am  trying  to 
find  ont  for  myself.  Bnt  let  me  see  if  I  understand  yonr  question.  The  shipment 
brongfat  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  then  back  again  to  some  interior  point,  is 
carried  by  the  sum  of  these  two  rates  at  a  less  cost  than  the  cost  direct  from  New 
York  to  that  i)oint? 

O.  Yes.— A.  Yon  mentioned  Cincinnati  and  that  threw  me  off.  I  snspect  that  con- 
dition does  exist  in  some  cases  from  some  thingrs  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  trying  to 
follow  it  up,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  intentional.  We  all  discover  in  the  makinu' 
of  rates  from  time  to  time  that  in  meeting  certain  conditions,  we  have  overlooked 
cases  that  should  have  been  met  at  the  same  time;  and  from  what  I  have  beard  in 
that  connection  as  regards  that  method  of  making  the  rate,  I  think  it  is  a  case  of 
that  kind.    There  may  be  more  like  it,  bnt  I  do  not  know. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washinqtok,  D.  C,  April  6, 1901. 

TESTIHONT  OP  ICR.  T.  M.  £.  TALCOTT, 

Ansistant  to  the  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

The  commission  met  at  3.07  p.  m.,pnT8nant  to  recess.  Mr.  Farqnhar  presiding. 
At  that  time  Mr.T.  M.  R.Talcott,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  dnly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahqithar.)  Please  give  your  full  name,  present  position,  and 
address. — A.  T.M. R.Talcott;  assistant  to  the  president, Seaboard  Air  Line  Bail- 
way;  Richmond,  Va. 

Q.  Will  you  please  g^ve  to  the  commission  yonr  first  experience  in  railroading 
and  the  offices  you  have  held,  so  far  as  yonr  recollection  goes?— A.  I  commenced 
47  years  ago  this  month  as  an  engineer  on  railroad  construction,  and  I  served  in 
that  capacity  and  also  in  connection  with  the  transportation  department  np  to  1861. 
From  that  time  until  April,  1865, 1  was  in  service  in  the  Confederate  army.  After 
1865  until  1890  I  was  connected,  either  as  civil  engineer  or  as  8ai>erintendent  or 
general  manager  or  vice-president,  with  railroads  in  operation.  The  roads  with 
which  I  was  connect«d  were  the  Richmond  and  Danville  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
during  that  period — those  two  systems.  Since  1890  until  the  last  2  years  I  have 
not  been  connected  with  railroads,  except  when  employed  as  a  consnl ting  engineer. 
For  the  last  '2  years  I  have  been  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  my  present  position. 
I  was  for  1  year  the  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Associ- 
ation, which  position  I  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  first  vice-president  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railway,    I  think  that  covers  my  e.xperience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  In  the  first  place  I  wish  you  wonld  make  some  statement 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  in  1887  npon 
the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association.  What  was  that  association, 
what  was  it  intended  to  do,  and  what  was  the  effect  of  the  enactment  of  the 
act  upon  it? — A.  The  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  was  composed 
of  the  Southern  rait  lines  and  the  steamship  lines  between  the  Korth  and  South 
Atlantic  ports.  It  did  not  take  in  the  Q-ulf  i>orts  at  all,  but  the  Eastern  cities — 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Fall  River — and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  fluctuation  in  rates  and  rate  cutting;  that  was  theobjectof 
u.  It  was  organized  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  who  had  just  left  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  road,  and  at  first  the  plan  was  to  give  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Fink,  full 
authority  over  the  rates.  He  issued  the  rates  and  all  were  bound  to  observe  them. 
Later  it  was  found  that  it  was  important  to  have  some  better  guaranty,  and  that 
was  effected  by  means  of  pooling  the  business.  The  commissioner  was  authorized 
to  make  allotments  to  each  line,  and.  if  not  satisfactory,  there  was  appeal  to  a 
regular  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the  association.  Parties  dissatisfied  had 
a  right  to  appeal  to  that  and  present  arguments  for  a  change.  When  allotments 
were  established  that  way,  either  accepted  as  given  by  the  commissioner  or  as 
determined  by  arbitration,  the  division  was  made  on  a  tonnage  basis,  lines  carry- 
ing an  excess  being  given  a  very  small  compensation,  made  small  so  as  not  to  give 
them  any  inducement  to  get  an  excess,  and  the  balances  were  settled  in  cash. 
That  was  the  basis  of  that  pool  which  was  in  operation  at  the  time  the  interstate- 
comnierce  law  was  passed  which  forbade  pooling. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Parqchar.)  Was  this  in  existence  up  to  1887?— A.  And  longer. 
Bnt  of  coarse  it  had  to  be  modified.  Then  a  new  agreement  was  made,  and  it  was 
under  the  new  agreement  that  I  was  for  1  year  commissioner  of  the  association. 
Ot  course  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  were  largely  reduced  then,  and  the 
method  of  operation  was  for  the  commissioner  to  maintain  close  watch  by  means 
of  having  all  the  manifests  of  the  competitive  business  sent  to  him.  Copies  of  all 
manifests  were  sent  to  him  as  issued,  and  they  were  condensed  in  his  office,  so  that 
he  always  had  a  record  of  the  business  done  by  each  line,  and  his  reports  showed 
to  the  executive  committee  precisely  how  the  business  was  being  divided  under 
the  agreement  at  that  time,  which  was  merely  to  maintain  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  How  many  companies  were  in  that  agreement  at  that 
time — bow  manv  oompanies,  approximately?— A.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville; 
the  NaiAville,  Chattanooga  ana  St.  Louis;  the  Western  Atlantic;  the  East  Ten- 
nessee; Virginia  and  Gteorgia;  the  Norfolk  and  Western;  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville; the  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke;  the  Plant  System;  the 
Qeor«ria  Central;  the  Qeorgia  Railroad;  and  1  or  2  other  rail  lines.  Then  there 
were  steamship  lines,  the  Merchants  and  Miners',  of  Boston;  the  Old  Dominion;  the 
Clyde  Line;  and  some  subordinate  Baltimore  lines  the  names  of  which  I  do  not 
recollect  now,  because  they  were  frequently  changing  them.  It  took  in  practically 
all  the  steamship  lines  and  rail  lines  that  competed  in  the  Southern  territory  as 
distinguished  from  the  extreme  Southwestern  territory.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
and  the  Illinois  Central  were  not  in  the  association. 

Q.  Was  the  ass  elation  successful  in  attaining  its  object  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — A.  Very  successful;  and  it  wasverysatiafactory. 

Q.  What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  passage  of  that  act? — ^A.  It  reliuced 
the  maintenance  of  rates  from  the  very  first,  more  or  less.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
not  from  the  very  first.  For  a  little  while  they  went  along>very  well  as  tbey  hau 
gone,  but  within  a  very  short  period  of  time  to  the  time  I  came  in  as  commissioner 
there  was  more  or  lees  disturlwnce  of  rates,  which  required  frequent  called  meet- 
ings of  the  executive  committee  to  consider  them. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  has  an  unsettled  condition  prevailed  since  that  time? — 
A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  not  say,  except  for  a  year  or  two  after  that,  or 
less  than  2  years  after  I  was  commissioner,  when  I  was  representing  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  road  in  the  association.  That  road  I  represented  in  the  asso- 
ciation at  that  time.  The  conditions  continued  about  the  same  for  2  years. 
Subsequently,  I  know,  from  observation  and  reading  the  papers,  that  there  were 
decisions  of  the  courts  which  tended  to  weaken  the  strength  of  associations  of  that 
sort,  but  tbe  exact  effect  upon  them  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have  had  no  connec- 
tion with  them  since. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  present  tendencies,  the  attempt 
to  prevent  rate  cutting,  and  competition  by  other  means?  Is  there  an^  extensive 
rate  cutting,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  the  territory  served  by  your  railroad? — A. 
No.  So  far  as  I  know  the  rates  are  very  well  maintained  at  this  time.  There  is 
business  enough  for  all.  and  there  is  very  little  temptation  to  disturb  rates.  How 
it  would  be  if  it  were  otherwise  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  would,  then,  be,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  rates  is  concerned,  no 
further  advantage  to  follow  the  absorption  of  the  lew  remaining  independent 
lines  in  the  South  by  the  Southern  Railway?-  A.  No,  I  can  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  advantage.  Looking  at  it  from  my  standpoint,  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  further  absorption  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

O.  Has  the  competition  at  times  been  sharp  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  the  past? — A.  No:  I  think  not.  I  think  the  compe- 
tition between  the  old  Seaboard  Air  Line,  before  the  enlargement  of  the  system 
by  taking  in  two  other  systems,  and  the  Southern  was  quite  bitter  at  one  time, 
according  to  the  reports  in  the  papers  and  from  what  I  heard  from  railroad 
acqnaintonces;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  bitter  contest  or  any  rate  wars  between 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  SeabcNud  Air  Line.  They  may  have  occurred, 
however,  without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  rate  wars  been  as  frecjuent  in  the  Southern  territory  as  in  the  North, 
so  far  as  your  observation  has  extended? — A,  I  think  not.  During  the  time  that 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  know  they  certainly  have  not  been  so  frequent. 

Q.  Is  there  at  the  present  time  apparently  any  effective  competition  between  the 
steunsbip  lines  and  the  railroads  m  the  Southern  territory? — A.  To  speak  of  the 
sitnation  in  that  respect  as  of  tbe  present  time  would  be  difficult,  because  I  have 
no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  traffic.  Up  to  within  10  years  ago 
when  I  did  have  connection  with  traffic,  there  was  more  or  less  competition,  some 
even  from  the  West,  or  by  means  of  the  trunk  lines  and  the  coastwise  steamships 
which  controlled  not  only  the  rates  at  the  South  Atlantic  ports  for  Western  busi- 
ness, bat  also  to  some  extent  the  inland  rates. 
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Q.  That  is,  those  companies  were  interested  in  land  companies  in  the  south? — ^A. 
Oh,  no.  The  trunk  lines  simply  brought  the  western  products  to  the  ports,  and 
th^  were  then  taken  by  the  Atlantic  coastwise  steamships  down  to  the  south 
Atlantic  porta.  That  fixed  the  through  rate  from  Chicago,  for  instance,  or  oth^r 
western  points  to  Savannah  and  Charleston,  by  way  of  rail  and  water  combina- 
tion. Then  Augusta  was  affected  because  there  was  a  regular  line  of  boats  run- 
ning up  the  Savalnnah  River  to  that  oily. 

Q.  Do  those  lines  still  operate,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  know,  because 
I  have  had  no  occasion  to  notice.  They  did  up  to  the  time  that  I  severed  my  con- 
nection with  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad. 

Q.  Some  years  ago,  then,  there  was  effective  competition  up  the  rivers  from  the 
coast  into  tue  heart  of  this  southern  territory? — A.  Tes;  in  the  case  particularly 
of  the  Savannah  River, 

Q.  Steamers  running  frequently? — ^A.  Yes. 

<^.  And  transporting  a  considerable  volume  of  business? — A.  Yes;  it  was  a  com- 
petition that  tonld  not  be  ignored  by  the  railroads;  they  had  to  make  arrange- 
ments in  order  to  protect  rates,  and  they  at  one  time  subsidized  be  steamboats. 
The  railroads  in  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamsnip  Association  subsidized  the 
boats  on  the  Savannah  River. 

Q.  What  are  the  conditions  of  ownership  of  some  of  the  steamship  companies  in 
the  South  now?  For  instance,  the  Old  Dominion?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  the  Old 
Dominion  is  now  entirely  owned  by  the  railroads,  because  I  do  not  know  that 
fact;  but  I  know  that  three  principal  lines  or  systems  of  railroads  connect  with  it. 
They  are  the  Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and 
all  three  of  them  are  interested  in  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  'Jompany. 

Q.  So  that  the  jwlicy  of  the  steamship  lines  is  distinctly  in  narmony  now  with 
that  of  the  railroads? — A.  Of  that  particular  steamship  line  that  is  true,  and  the 
lines  from  Baltimore  are  also  controlled  by  the  railways.  There  are  twolinesf  rom 
Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Chesapeake  Lay  lines,  of  which  one  is  controlled  by  the 
Southern  and  the  other  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  part  and  parcel  of  those  lines, 
or  of  the  two  systems.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  interest  of  the  rail  lines  in 
steamship  lines  running  to  the  Virginia  ports  or  to  Charleston.  The  Clyde  lines 
are  entirely  independent.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company,  which  runs  to  Savan- 
nah, haa  always  been  controlled  by  the  Gteorgii.  Central— the  old  Georgia  Central 
and  Banking  Company— and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  so  controlled  to-day. 

Q.  Can  you  inake  any  statement  relative  to  the  position  of  some  of  the  Southern 
ports — Mobile,  for  example?  Has  it  physical  advantages  of  location  or  of  harbor, 
etc.,  which  would  be  injured  by  thj  absorption  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  by 
the  Southern  Railroad? — A.  I  was  for  3  years  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  as 
general  manager,  from  1884,  during  which  time,  of  course,  I  became  very  familiar 
with  Mobile  and  studied  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  Mobile.  We 
endeavored  to  build  up  there  an  export  cotton  business,  but  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful. I  thought  that  the  tropical  fruit  business  could  be  handled  there  proba- 
bly better  than  at  New  Orleans,  after  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  was  extended,  during 
the  time  I  was  connected  with  it,  to  East  St.  Louis,  ijefore  that  we  could  not  do 
anything.  We  commenced  making  preparations  for  that  business,  and  it  has 
since  been  developed,  but  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know.  I  see  by  the  annual 
reports  that  quite  a  large  business  has  been  built  up  there  in  tropical  fruits  which, 
1  suppose,  will  stay  there.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  that  should  be  diverted. 
I  do  not  think  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  had  any  export  cotton  that  amounts  to  much. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particxiiar  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  cotton-exporting 
port? — A.  Because  of  the  difiBculties  of  the  port  at  that  time.  The  water  in  Mobile 
Bay  has  been  deepened  only  in  a  little,  narrow,  or  a  comparatively  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  Oovemment  is  gradually  extending  the  width,  I  believe.  But  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  large  vessels  up.  Only  a  certain  class  of  large  vessels 
could  be  brought  there,  and  those  were  vessels  that  were  arranged  to  use  water 
ballast.  They  pumped  the  water  out  to  lighten  them  for  going  down  to  the  sea 
and  took  them  outside  of  Fort  Morgan,  and  then  they  pumped  the  water  in  and 
got  them  down  to  their  bearings  for  seagoing.    I  did  not  think  there  was  much 

?roepect  of  building  up  Mobile  tor  cotton  export.  Another  class  of  bnsiness  that 
endeavored  to  developed  whilst  there  was  the  coal  business — export  business  in 
coal.  And  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  that  the  company  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  some  money  and  we  sent  coal  down  to  be  burned  by  the  steam- 
ships plying  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Railroad— the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ships—and got  them  to  use  it;  but  we  found  they  got  their  Cardiff  coal— E^lish 
coaJ — very  cheaply,  and  that  they  liked  it;  and  whilst  they  said  the  Alabama  ooal 
was  fair  coal,  they  did  not  like  it  quite  as  much  as  they  did  the  Cardiff.  The  price 
of  the  Cardiff  coal  was  so  low.  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  or  less  of  it  was  bron<;ht 
over  in  ballast,  not  paying  freight,  that  we  were  not  successful,  and  we  lost  money. 
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The  venture  did  not  pay,  and  it  was  dropped  before  I  left  there.  Whether  they 
ever  tried  it  again  or  not  I  do  not  know;  ont  I  have  understood  that  there  has 
been  some  coal  shipped  to  Cuba  through  Mobile.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  if 
there  is  any  demand  for  coal  there,  they  should  not  ship  the  Alatauua  coal  to  Cuba 
over  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  because  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  is  a  very  low-grade  road 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  haul  ooal  cheaply  if  the  volume  of  it  is  sufficient. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  flow  lone  tutulB  do  they  have  to  make? — A.  The  haul 
through  Alabama  was  something  like  280  miles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  Pensacola  a  competing  point  with  Mobile  while 
you  were  trying  to  build  up  the  ooal  business? — A.  No;  not  in  coal  at  that  time, 
only  in  lumber. 

Q.  And  has  the  lumber  business  developed  in  Mobile?  Is  it  still  the  largest  mar- 
ket on  the  Gulf  y— A.  I  have  not  noticed  it  recently,  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  I 
had  access  to  information,  it  had  continued  to  develop.  1  should  have  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  efforts  we  made  in  order  to  make  freight  was  to  develop  the  lum- 
ber trade,  and  in  doing  so  we  utilized  the  timber  lands  belongringtothe  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Company,  acqnued  by  land  g^ant 

Q.  Something  bus  been  said  before  the  commission  here  about  the  competition  of 
the  Southern  nvers.  While  you  were  connected  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  did 
you  notice  how  much  there  was  of  competition  in  Arkansas  or  Alabama  in  theee 
small  independent  boats  and  the  effect  tbey  have  on  the  rates? — A.  One  of  the  river 
boats  could  run  as  far  up  as  Columbus,  which  was  on  a  branch  line  (it  is  now  on 
the  Montgomery  extension  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio),  and  also  occasionally,  I  think, 
it  used  to  come  up  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  which  was  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral line  running  into  that  territory;  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  during  the 
cotton  season.  Some  seasons  there  was  hardly  water  enough  for  them  to  come 
there  at  all.  And  I  can  not  recollect  that  I  ever  paid  much  attention  to  that  com- 
petition. Maybe  the  competition  with  the  Illinois  Central  kept  me  so  busy  that  I 
did  not  notice  the  boats.  Now,  as  regards  the  Alabama  River,  at  the  time  that 
I  was  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  there  was  a  regular  line  established,  a  line  which 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  recognized  as  a  connection  to  Montgomery.  It  was  estab- 
lished some  months,  perhaps  a  year,  before  I  severed  my  connection  with  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  now,  it  was  still  in  operation  at  that  time, 
but  what  became  of  it  afterwards  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Ripley.  )  Was  the  basing-point  system  of  rate  making  in  the 
Southern  States  in  force  at  the  time  that  you  were  directly  connected  with  affairs 
there? — A.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  now.  When  the  Green 
Line  was  opened  from  the  West  into  the  South  in  competition  with  the  lines  I 
have  spoken  of,  through  the  south  Atlantic  ports  in  connection  with  the  coastwise 
steamships  and  trunk  lines,  the  basis  adopted  was  to  make  all  rates  from  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  to  intierior  points  the  same;  and  that  was  on  an  understand- 
ing with  the  roads  north  of  the  river  that  they  would  make  their  rates  the  same  to 
all  river  points,  no  matter  by  what  lines.  That  was  the  principle  that  prevailed 
all  through  the  life  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  up  to  the 
time  that  I  severed  my  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  by  way  of  illustration  what  yon  mean? — A.  I  mean  this, 
that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  to  Henderson,  to  Evansville,  to  C!incinnati, 
and  to  any  other  point  on  the  Ohio  or  to  Memphis  would  be  the  same;  through 
those  points,  I  should  have  said,  the  rate  to  Atlanta  would  be  made  by  the  combina- 
tion of  rates  to  those  points  from  CJhicago  and  from  those  points  to  Atlanta,  and 
that  the  proportions  were  the  same  north  of  the  river  and  south  of  the  river,  no 
matter  what  river  point  freight  came  through.    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Q.  What  was  the  basis  of  that  division  then? — A.  It  was  not  a  pro  rata  division 
at  all;  it  was  an  arbitrary  division.  In  other  words,  the  lines  north  of  the  river 
named  the  rates  to  the  river,  and  the  lines  south  of  the  river  named  the  rates  to 
each  point  south,  and  the  combination  of  these  two  made  the  through  rate.  That 
was  the  basis  of  rates  at  that  time. 

Q.  But  there  was  not  the  element  which  yon  find  in  the  present  basing-point 
system  whereby  certain  towns,  by  reason  of  their  size  or  the  existence  of  so  called 
water  competition,  got  peculiarly  low  rates  and  the  rates  to  all  the  suburban 
places  were  made  by  adding  a  high  local  to  that  rate?— A.  That  was  not  exactly 
the  basis  of  rates.  Certain  important  distributing  points,  such  as  Atlanta  and 
Angnuta  and  Macon  were  afforded  rates  which  had  certain  relations,  either  the 
same  or  a  certain  differential.  As  far  as  practicable  the  most  important  distrib- 
uting points  were  given  the  same  rate,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  develop  equally. 

Q.  The  number  of  subordinate  rates  below  those  which  have  through  rates  was 
not  great? — A.  The  rates  were  generally  made  from  those  distributing  points  by 
adding  the  local  tariff  of  the  road  over  which  the  freight  went. 
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Q.  It  was  the  some  principle  which  you  have  in  the  present  basing-point  system, 
but  not  developed  to  so  extreme  a  depfree?— A.  The  same  general  principle,  yes. 
Subsequently,  during  my  administration  as  commissioner,  it  became  desirable  to 
have  uniform  rates  to  what  are  known  as  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  points.  I  was 
coming  to  that  as  a  modification  of  what  I  have  stated  before.  And  the  commis- 
sioner made  np  and  issued  a  tariff  of  rates  from  all  points  West  to  what  are  known 
as  G«orgia  and  Carolina  points,  taking  in  all  the  pnncipal  stations,  which  were  to 
be  the  same,  and  agreed  upon  as  the  same,  whether  via  the  Western  lines  coming 
across  the  Ohio,  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  coming  through  Richmond,  or  by 
any  other  route  that  could  be  made  available,  such  as  the  Norfolk  and  Western, 
running  down  into  Virginia,  and  then  shipping  south  in  connection  with  other 
lines.  That  was  the  basis  that  was  adopted  a  few  months  before  I  dissolved  my 
connection  with  the  association,  and  it  remains  in  effect:  or  at  least  so  I  have 
understood.  I  heard  from  our  trafSc  manager  the  other  day  that  these  rates  are 
praciacally  in  effect  now,  with  some  modifications. 

Q.  Are  yon  aware  that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  is  inoperative  in  a  large  part  of  the  Southern  territory? — A.  Tes;  it  always  has 
been  to  some  extent.  For  instance,  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Atlanta  are  higher 
than  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Savannah  or  Charleston,  although  the  freight  goee 
through  Atlanta  to  reach  those  points. 

Q.  Is  that  condition  caused  by  actual  water  competition  down  the  river  to  the 
ocean? — A.  By  actual  competition.  The  whole  question  of  discrimination  was 
raised  by  the  merchants  of  Atlanta,  who  demanded  lower  rates,  and  was  argued 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  I  was  commissioner  of  the  asso- 
ciation; and  I  suppose,  if  I  had  known  it  was  a  matter  of  any  intea:eBt,  I  could  have 
brought  the  record  up  here.    It  is  easily  accessible. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  conditions,  competitive  and  others,  in  the  South- 
ern States  justify  the  setting  aside  of  this  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  it  is  at 
present? — A.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  it  is  set  aside  at  present  I  will  say, 
nowever,  what  my  own  judgment  in  that  matter  has  been.  Long  before  the 
interstate  commerce  law  was  passed  my  own  practice  was  in  every  way  possible 
to  do  away  with  such  discrimination. 

<^.  Would  you  describe  it  as  a  discrimination? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily an  unjust  discrimination,  but  it  is  a  discrimination;  and  I  did  away  with  it 
at  thiftt  time  on  the  ground  that  the  losses  in  revenue  were  not  large  enough  to 
justify  my  company  in  putting  itself  in  a  position  to  be  attacked  all  the  time  for 
discriminating,  believing  that  it  was  better  to  forego  some  little  extra  earnings 
than  to  be  put  in  the  x>osition  of  having  to  defend  such  rates  as  just  and  reasonabfe. 

Q.  You  would  acknowledge,  then,  that  distance  is  an  element  in  making  rates? — 
A.  Tee;  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  in  what  way  it  becomes  a  factor  or  to  what  degree?— A.  In 
my  early  experience  in  making  rates  I  was  called  upon  to  make  local  tariffs  very 
largely,  and  the  (question  of  wnat  the  relative  charge  should  be  in  proportion  to 
distance  necessarily  had  to  be  considered.  I  informed  myself.  Fortunately  I  was 
helped  by  some  pnblicatioa  in  a  magazine  where  somebody  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  which  I  would  have  had  to  do  myself:  that  there  was  a  general  concen- 
sus of  opinion  apparently  among  railroaids  that  the  charges  per  ton  per  mile  for 
short  hauls  should  be  higher  than  for  long  hauls;  and  I  endeavored  to  find  out 
some  scale  which  would  be  convenient  for  use.  As  an  engineer  and  mathemati- 
cian I  wanted  some  mathematical  scale,  and  I  discovered  that  the  nearest  scale  to 
it— that  is  the  nearest  scale  to  fit  the  actual  conditions  of  tariffs— was  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance,  but  in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  distance;  that 
IS  to  say,  double  the  charge  for  four  times  the  hauL  The  rate  for  25  miles  would 
be  just  one-half  of  that  for  100  miles.  That,  you  can  see,  was  a  very  easily  remem- 
bered rule,  and  I  have  used  it  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Markham  alluded  to  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  tariffs,  which  were  made  on  that  basis,  this  morning  in  conversation 
with  me;  he  remembered  them.  I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  official  tariff  of 
the  present  commissioners  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  I  discovered  that  it 
was  based  on  the  same  scale,  taken  from  one  of  my  own  old  tariffs.  It  was  in 
connection  with  my  report  that  I  made  to  the  court  on  the  Cape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  road  for  the  receiver  of  the  road.  It  became  necessary  under  an  order  of 
the  court  to  divide  the  earnings  between  different  sections  of  the  road  that 
were  covered  by  different  mortgages,  and  give  each  section  of  road  proper  credit 
for  gross  earnings  and  to  make  this  division  for  5  years.  I  was  called  on  as  an 
expert  to  divide  between  the  long  and  short  hauls — where  it  was  10  miles  on  one 
section  of  the  road  and  50  miles  on  another  to  say  how  the  earnings  should  be 
divided  between  them.  I  thought  the  proper  way  to  do  would  be  to  make  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  of  the  approved  teriff  of  the  North  Carolina  commission, 
■rhich  was  done,  and  subsequently,  in  the  examination  before  the  master,  the 
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chairman  of  the  commission  was  pnt  on  the  witness  stand  and  stated  that  the 
diyision  was,  in  his  opinion,  just  and  fair,  for  he  bad  fonnd  by  comparing  that  it 
fitted  exactly  the  scale  on  which  their  tariffs  were  made.  So  that  it  is  in  evidence 
that  my  scale  is  in  nse  to-day. 

Q.  Is  it  in  nse  in  any  other  States,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I 
have  bad  no  occasion  to  investigate.  It  is  nsed  on  the  Sonthem  Railway,  I  know. 
In  other  words,  the  scale  that  I  established  as  the  general  manager  of  the  old  part 
of  the  Southern  is  still  maintained  there  and  probably  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohia 
Whether  anybody  else  has  adopted  it  or  not  I  can  not  sav.  I  have  frequently  had 
requests  for  a  little  diagram  that  1  made  to  show  it  so  that  you  conld  see  by  the 
lines  what  the  relative  rates  would  be. 

Q.  Will  you  submit  one  of  those  diagrams  for  us? — A.  I  will  do  it  with  pleas- 
ure. It  simply  shows  the  rate  line  as  a  curve.  Others  have  also  nsed  the  scale  I 
introduced  a  good  many  years  ago.  The  first  was  Mr.  Henry  Fink,  now  president 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  when  he  was  first  on  that  road;  but  it  was  not 
then  the  Norfolk  and  Western — it  was  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  before 
it  was  reorganized.  Under  the  law  it  was  required  that  the  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  should  have  the  same  rates  to  points  on  our  two  roads,  which 
crossed  at  Burkeville,  53  or  5-1  miles  from  the  two  cities  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg. In  making  tariffs  to  local  stations  beyond  the  question  csme  np  of  the 
proper  division  for  the  relative  hauls,  and  mv  scale  was  adopted  as  fair  by  Mr. 
Fink  for  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  Of  course  I  thought  that  if  it  was  a 
proper  scale  at  all  it  would  be  fair  for  the  division  of  rates,  and  subsequently  I  f(ot 
out  a  table  of  percentages  known  as  "  Talcott's  Table  of  Percentages  for  Division 
of  Rates."  I  nave  been  called  on  by  Mr.  Gulp,  of  the  Sonthem  road,  and  others 
time  and  again  for  copies  of  it.  Mr.  Fink  adopted  it  also  for  the  division  of  rates 
between  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  which  I  think  is 
another  indorsement  of  tbe  scale  as  a  fair  one. 

Q.  What  other  b  isis  of  making  the  local  tariffs  by  State  commissions  would  be 
adopted  usually— the  proportion  of  mileage  directly? — A.  No;  never  directly:  but 
the  allowance  for  long  and  short  hauls  does  not  agree  with  my  scale.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  differ  very  much  from  it  on  one  class,  while  on  anottier  class  it  would 
be  entirely  different. 

Q.  Is  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  enforced,  or  was  it  enforced  by  the  State 
commissions  within  tbe  several  Southern  States?— A.  Gtoerally,  yes;  I  think.  It 
was  not  enforced  in  Virginia.  I  ought  to  amend  that.  I  hapiiened  to  be  on  a  road 
the  charter  of  which  exempted  it  for  a  long  time  during  my  management  from 
any  State  interference  with  the  rates.  There  was  only  one  condition  upon  which 
the  State  could  interfere,  and  that  was  that  we  should  not  pay  more  t  ban  15  percent 
In  dividends;  but  as  they  had  kindly  increased  tbe  capital  stock  we  had  no  show 
of  paying  15  per  cent  dividends,  and  we  did  not  come  under  that  law  at  all. 
Although  I  did  not  study  very  closely  the  requirement  of  the  law.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  enforcement  in  Virginia  whatever  of  the  long  and  short  haul  provision. 
We  adopted  it  in  Virginia,  and  all  our  tariffs  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  road 
were  made  on  that  basis— no  more  for  a  ehorter  than  a  longer  haul.  For  instance, 
starting  out  I  would  make  rates  in  clashes  on  my  scale  from  Richmond  to  Burke- 
ville—about  50  miles  south  of  Richmond,  where  we  were  crossed  by  the  Norfolk 
and  Western — with  lower  rates  from  Petersburg,  and  as  the  law  required  they 
should  be  the  same  to  that  station  my  rates  would  drop  there,  and  with  the  lower 
rate  I  would  just  simply  go  back  to  a  station  nearer  Richmond  and  carry  that  on. 
After  passing  this  competitive  point  we  could  gradually  work  up  to  the  scale 
again.  In  other  words,  in  one  class  I  recollect  there  used  to  be  two  intermediate 
stations  that  would  have  the  same  rate  as  Burkeviile. 

Q.  It  wonld  not  seem  to  yon  .justifiable  that  there  should  be  a  direct  drop? — A. 
No:  not  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville.  There  was  one  direct  drop  there;  but  I 
preferred  to  do  away  with  it  and  reduced  the  rate  to  the  stations  between  the  com- 
petitive point  and  the  terminal  point  so  as  to  do  away  with  it — so  as  to  make  rates 
eiiual  but  not  have  a  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  is  a  proper  and  rea- 
sonable regulation  in  the  making  of  rates? — A.  Provided  it  does  not  exclude  com- 
petition by  forcing  a  reduction  of  rates  at  the  intermediate  points  that  the  railroad 
can  not  submit  to.  For  instance,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  so  much  difference 
whether  it  is  a  water  competition  or  a  competition  from  any  other  source,  if  it  is 
legitimate  and  proper  and  revenue  can  be  made  by  meeting  competition.  On 
account  of  the  highly  competitive  conditions  at  some  points  1  do  not  think  it  is 
always  just  to  forbid  the  meeting  of  that  competition,  even  if  it  does  make  a  dis- 
crimination at  intermediate  points. 

Q.  An  elastic  prohibition  allowing  for  modification  in  intermediate  cases  would 
seem  to  you  to  be  justifiable? — A.  Tes;  I  have  always  thought  so,  and  I  think 
so  now. 
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Q,  And  does  it  seem  to  yoa  that  the  evasion  of  this  provision  of  the  interstate 
commerce  law  through  the  Soothem  JStates  that  exists  is  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  that  section? — A.  I  can  not  say  withont  knowing  more  in  detail  where 
those  discriminations  exist  and  the  canses  for  them.  Of  those  facts  I  am  abeo- 
lutely  ignorant  at  this  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Does  the  practical  carrying  ont  of  the  long  and  short 
hanl  raise  the  long  hanl  rate?— A.  At  some  points,  yes;  at  many,  no. 

Q.  la  not  what  yon  lose  in  handling  short  haul  freight— and  all  roads' most,  I 
presume,  lose— put  on  to  the  long  haul? — A.  It  ought  not  to  be  and  never  was  in 
my  knowledge  on  my  own  road. 

Q,  Do  you  say  that  the  principle  contained  in  the  interstate  commerce  bill  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  is  a  practical  principle  of  railroading,  or  is  it  a  theoretical 
principle  of  the  politicians? — A.  I  think  it  is  a  theoretical  principle  in  part,  bat  I 
think  that  there  is  a  measure  of  justice  at  any  rate  in  it.  I  took  it  as  a  measure 
of  policy  that,  unless  I  coald  positively  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  people 
who  are  not  capable  of  taking  a  demonstration  always — the  public — that  we  were 
not  unjustly  discriminating,  we  would  better  malie  some  sacrifice  of  revenue  than 
to  be  constantly  at  war  with  our  patrons  upon  whom  we  depended,  and  therefore 
that  this  discrimination  sboald  be  wiped  out  as  far  aa  possible.  I  mean,  of  course, 
the  discrimination  of  the  higher  charge  for  the  short  haul  than  the  longer  one.  .  I 
do  not  think  it  is  just  and  reasonable  to  require  it  to  be  an  absolutely  fixed  cast- 
iron  rule. 

Q.  is  it  not  practically  true  that  within  the  last  ten  years  the  rates  on  the  long 
and  the  short  haul,  if  they  have  been  divergent  from  the  principle  announced  in 
the  bill,  have  really  come  nearer  equalization  than  they  ever  did,  and  are  all  the 
time  coming  nearer  equalization?— A.  I  must  qualify  my  answer  to  that,  as  I  do 
everything  that  relates  to  the  time  within  the  last  ten  years.  I  believe  such  to  be 
the  case,  but  I  have  not  the  means  of  demonstrating  the  fact  at  my  command 
now.  If  I  had  known  that  question  would  come  up  I  would  have  made  some 
comparisons  to  show  yon  that  it  is  the  case.     I  think  I  could  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  single  road  in  the  country  that  strictly  observes  the  rating 
of  the  long  and  short  haul,  provision?  Do  you  know  of  a  single  railroad  in  the 
United  States  since  the  passage  of  that  act  that  has  observed  it? — A.  I  did  not  up 
to  the  time  that  I  ceased  to  have  the  means  of  knowing  what  they  were  doing. 
We  were,  of  course,  called  upon  to  defend  our  course.  I  acted  for  the  association 
to  defend  it  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  one  case.  I  think  we 
were  always  prepared  to  defend  it.  I  should  say  that  I  was  called  upon  myself  to 
defend  the  roads  against  the  charge  that  it  was  an  unjust  discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  not  the  provision  put  into  the  law  to  correct 
the  abuse  of  charging  so  much  more  arbitrarily  for  the  short  hauls  than  for  the 
long  hauls? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  grew  ont  of  the  fact  that  the  disproportion  in 
charge  for  short  hauls  and  long  was  in  many  cases  extreme. 

Q.  Then,  was  it  not  really  a  question  of  business  and  not  of  politics? — ^A.  Per- 
haps I  answered  that  question  a  little  hastily.  I  do  not  know  much  about  politics. 
I  would  like  to  amend  that  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  did  not  use  the  word  politics.— A.  No;  it  was  in 
the  question,  and  I  answered  the  question  generally;  bat  I  did  not  think  about  the 
word  politics  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  would  answer  that  it  was  a  remedial  measure 
so  tar  as  the  disproportions  had  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1887? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  been  beneficial? — A.  It  has  been  beneficial;  yes. 

Q.  If  not  carried  out  to  the  letter? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  only  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  The  other  statement  is  so  broad  it  might 
be  taken  up.  I  know  some  railroad  men  have  said  that  no  railroad  can  carry  ont 
the  law. 

The  Witness.  I  think  they  have  all  tried  to  carry  out  the  law.  Those  that  were 
under  my  jurisdiction  as  commissioner  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Ajssociation  did,  but  they  claimed  they  could  not  carry  it  out  in  every  respect, and 
wonld  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of  failure  to  comply  literally  with  the 
law. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  experience  did  you  have  in  making  your  freight 
tariffs  on  commodity  rates?— A.  Originally  the  Southern  classification  was  a  com- 
promise measure  between  all  the  roads  in  that  territory,  where  they  all  had  differ- 
ent classifications;  and  it  was  brought  al)out  by  competition  with  the  Western 
lines,  the  Oreen  Line,  as  it  was  known,  coming  into  that  territory.  In  the  very 
outset,  in  making  that  new  classification,  they  were  met  with  conditions  in  the 
Western  business thathad to beprovided  for.  There  werecertaiu  Western  products 
tiiat  could  not  be  put  in  the  classeE  at  all,  that  must  be  treated  as  commodities. 
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From  time  to  time  in  onr  meetings  to  discnss  the  question  of  classification  there 
were  constantly  propositions  made  and  good  reasons  shown  why  certain  things 
wonld  not  stand  class  rates.  Yon  may  change  this  class  rate  as  Is  proposed,  1 1  was 
argned,  bat  tbere  is  no  occasion  to  change  the  rate  on  this  commodity.  Then,  as 
a  matter  of  compromise,  we  wonld  take  it  out  and  make  a  commodity  rate  for  it 
So,  from  haying  only  a  half  dozen  or  so  commodity  rates  the  number  increased 
until  the  alphabet  was  not  long  enough  to  cover  them  all.  I  see  by  looking  at  the 
classification  sheets  that  others  have  been  introduced  since  10  years  ago,  1890,  when  y 
1  was  fconiliar  with  the  question. 

(^.  Have  you  not  about  nine  classes  in  the  Southern  classification  now? — A. 
Originally  there  were  six  classes,  but  it  takes  in  a,  b,  o,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n, 
o,  p,  q,  r,  and  so  on.    So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Then,  when  the  classification  was  adopted,  there  was  another  thin^  to  consider. 
In  the  limits  of  a  State  they  had  State  classifications  which  were  entirely  different 
from  the  general  dassifications  agreed  upon,  and  we  had  to  issue  exception  sheets. 
I  think  many  of  these  are  still  in  existence.  Whether  it  is  because  the  State  com- 
n^asionerB  have  nut  modified  their  classifications  to  suit  the  general  classification, 
or  whether  it  is  because  there  is  some  benefit  to  the  railroads  in  them  that  they 
keep  them,  I  do  not  know;  but  some  of  them  are  Lept. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.  )  Knowing,  as  yon  must,  from  experience,  the  complicated 
character  of  freight  classification,  does  it  seem  to  you  that  the  power  to  make 
or  to  approve  of  such  a  classification  mi^ht  wisely  be  vested  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — A.  Certainly  not,  if  we  were  to  have  one  uniform  classifica- 
tion for  the  whole  country.    The  conditions  do  not  admit  of  that  in  iiiy  opinion. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  objections  that  occur  to  you  against  the  promnlgation  of 
such  a  nniform  classification  for  the  whole  country? — A.  I  only  state  it  as  the 
result  of  my  own  experience.  When  we  adopted  the  original  Southern  classifica- 
tion there  were  some  of  us  who  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  it  based  on  what 
is  known  as  the  official  classification.  We  preferred  to  use  that  classification,  in 
which  there  were  fonr  classes.  When  we  came  to  make  the  new  classification  we 
found  it  would  not  do;  it  did  not  fit  our  Southern  conditions.  In  other  words,  it 
would  put  some  things  in  the  fourth  class  that  would  not  stand  fourth-class  ratiss, 
and  we  had  to  have  some  lower  classes.  We  were  not  thinking  of  making  so  many 
commodity  rates  at  first,  and  it  was  supposed  that  by  having  a  few  commodity 
rates  we  could  make  the  adjustments  on  them  and  the  fonr  classes  might  be 
enough,  but  I  think  a  goad  many  things  wonld  have  to  be  made  commodities  and 
come  oat  of  the  classes  in  the  South  if  you  attempted  to  enforce  the  official  classi- 
fication in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  goods  may  be  properly  put  into  the 
fourth  class  in  the  region  of  their  origin  and  should  be  advanced  to  first  clas^i  when 
they  reach  or  approach  their  destination? — A.  I  think  that  is  proper  and  actually 
the  case  in  some  respects.  Where,  as  in  the  South,  they  are  enaeavoring  to  encour- 
age manufactures  commodity  rates  are  made  for  manufactures  which  would  put 
them  in  a  very  low  class;  but  when  they  strike  the  official  classification  they  go 
right  up  to  first  class.  I  think  that  is  a  practical  illustration  of  what  I  understand 
yon  to  mean,  and  I  think  there  is*  not  any  impropriety  in  it. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  California  fruits  as  an  illnstration.  Fruit  is  abundant  in 
California.  It  is  at  certain  times  the  principal  article  of  freight.  It  may  belong 
in  a  low  classification  properly,  but  when  it  gets  farther  east  it  becomes  a  rarer 
commodity,  and  ttiere  are  certain' reasons  incident  to  its  perishable  nature  which 
also  have  a  betudng,  and  the  price  of  it  becomes  higher  when  it  gets  nearer  the 
places  of  distribution  because  there  is  smaller  competition,  etc.  Would  it  not 
seem,  therefore,  that  unless  there  cap  be  some  nniform  system  of  transfer  from 
one  classification  to  another,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  have  a  vfniform 
classification  and  do  justice  to  the  different  sections'.' — A,  I  think  80.  I  think 
also  that  would  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  classifications  of  the  differ- 
ent States.  The  Florida  railroad  commission,  naturally  looking  after  their  prod- 
uct down  there,  would  put  Florida  oranges  in  a  lower  classification  than  they  do 
in  Virginia,  where  they  do  not  raise  them.  Though  I  have  never  made  the  com- 
parison, I  am  sure  you  would  find  that  fully  illustrated  in  the  State  classifications. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  the  country  now  divided  into  divisions  for  classi- 
fication?— A.  No;  except  so  far  as  between  the  Official  covering  the  Northern  lines 
and  the  trunk  lines  and  those  roads  that  take  the  trunk-line  classification,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  coming  into  the 
South.  They  are  essentially  Western  lines;  they  take  the  trnnk-Une  classification, 
and  the  others  take  for  their  business  what  is  known  as  the  Sonthern  classification. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  division  known  as  the  Southern  division?— A.  The  Southern  divi- 
sion; yes. 

Q.  And  one  known  as  the  Western? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that; 
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that  must  be  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Oar  Sonthem  dassificatioii  does  not  go  to  the 
Miasiasippi;  it  does  not  take  in  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Illinois  Central.  -  They 
have  always  been  ont,  on  the  gronnd  that  their  competitors  -were  largely  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  they  had  to  work  with  them  and  not  with  the  roads 
farther  east 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  make  that  statement  in  the  light  of  present  con* 
ditions?  Do  yon  understand  the  present  Sontheru  division  does  not  extend  to 
the  Mississippi? — A.  Originally  it  did  not,  and  never  did,  as  far  as  I  know;  and  I 
presume  it  does  not  now,  from  the  remarks  made  here  this  morning  with  reference 
to  the  Western  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Wonld  it  be  feasible  in  railroading  to  establish  a  zone  sys- 
tem of  classifications,  so  that  an  article  should  go  in  one  classitication  nntil  it 
reaches  the  border  of  that  zone,  and  then  pass  into  another  if  it  is  carried  for  a 
long  haul?— A.  I  should  have  to  atndy  the  conditions  before  I  could  answer  that 
question  intellig^ently ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  be  possible  or  practicable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  you  recognize  that  by  a  change  of  classification 
rates  may  be  advanced  or  decreased? — A.  Certainly;  you  can  put  things  in  a 
higher  or  a  lower  class. 

(j.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  Southern  classifica- 
tion?— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Were  distinctions  made  in  the  original  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship 
Association  classification  between  carloads  and  less  than  carload  lots? — A.  Yes; 
some. 

Q.'Have  yon  any  opinion  as  to  whether  that  distinction  was  as  great  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time? — A.  No,  That  fact  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  detailed  com- 
parisons, which*!  have  not  made. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  respecting  the  causes  which  led  to  the  low  rates  at 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Norfolk  on  through  business  from  the  West? — A.  The 
rates  from  the  West  to  Richmond  were  naturally  reduced  when  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  opened  in  1874,  because  they  made  trunk-line  rates  to  those  cities  the 
same  as  to  Baltimore.  At  that  time  the  trunk-line  rates  to  Baltimore,  whatever 
they  were,  were  adopted  by  theChesapeake  and  Ohio.  The  Western  business  had 
been  coming  through  Baltimore  prior  to  that  time  and  then  down  to  Richmond, 
being  distributed  South  on  the  rates  from  Baltimore  to  the  South  added  to  the 
tmnk-line  rates  to  Baltimore.  But  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  adopted  the 
Baltimore  rates  at  Richmond,  naturally  there  was  an  entire  change.  They  could 
not  charge  any  more  than  the  locals  from  Richmond  south  instead  of  the  locals 
from  Baltimore.  That  made  a  readjustment.  The  present  basis  of  maldng  rates, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  adoption — that  is,  they  make 
Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  Petersburg,  gate 
.  cities  from  the  West;  and  the  Western  lines  agree  to  make  the  rates  the  same  to 
til  thesepoints,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  haul  varies.  Then  the  Southern 
iinee  make  their  rates  to  interior  points  by  adding  either  locals  or  agreed  rates  to 
interior  points.  That  is  something  entirely  new.  That  method  of  making  ratee 
has  come  in  since  I  had  any  connection  with  the  traffic,  and  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  to  yon  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed 10  or  Vi  years  ago?— A.  I  do  not  know  the  reasons  why  the  change  was 
adopted.  There  may  have  been  good  and  sn£Scient  reasons  for  it,  but  what  they 
are,  I  am  not  informed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  recent  cases  before  the  Interstate' 
Commerce  Commission,  involving  the  cities  of  Danville  and  Lynchburg? — A.  I 
have  not.  There  was  a  complaint  at  Danville,  but  I  have  not  read  about  it.  1 
remember  receiving  the  papers  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
office,  but  I  did  not  read  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fast-freight  lines  operating  over  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  the 
present  time?— A.  No. 

Q.  No  fast-freight  lines  or  express  lines  which  transport  freight  in  the  South? — 
A.  No;  the  freight  lines  are  run  entirely  b;^  the  railroads  themselves,  who  do  the 
freight  business  now,  except  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  passenger  trains  by  the 
express  companies. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  relations  between  the  railroads  and  the 
express  companies  in  that  business? — A.  No;  I  have  not  any  recent  information. 
Never  since  I  became  connected  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  have  I  had  occasion 
to  examine  that  company's  contracts,  and  1  do  not  know  what  the  arrangement 
with  the  express  company  is.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  contracts  of  that  com- 
pany with  the  express  company. 

<^.  What  were  the  former  relations  between  the  express  companies  and  the  fast- 
freight  lines  which  did  business  over  t  hose  railroads? — A.  There  were  no  fast-freight 
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lines  in  the  South  that  I  know  of;  notliiag  like  the  Northern  fast-freieht  linea. 
They  were  all  made  np  by  a  combination  of  the  railroad  companies,  each  putting 
in  its  quota  of  cars  and  making  a  line  organization,  which  was  the  railroad  com- 
panies acting  jointly;  and  the  railroad  companies  severally  had  no  intermediary, 
snch  as  the  fast-freight  lines  on  some  roads  North.  Now  the  express  company's 
contracts,  so  far  as  I  have  knowledge  or  am  at  present  informed  (and  my  informa- 
tion dates  back  to  the  time  when  I  had  means  of  knowing  absolutely) ,  call  for 
transportation  on  passenger  trains,  and  the  railroad  companies  agree  to  give  them 
the  available  space,  not  to  interfere  with  the  transportation  of  the  mails  or  pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  is,  or  was,  the  sole  arbiter 
as  to  how  much  space  they  had  that  could  be  used  for  express,  and  how  little. 
But  the  rates  were  made  by  the  express  company,  and  the  divisions  were  made 
between  the  ra.lroad  company  and  the  express  company  on  a  i>ercentage  basis — a 
certain  percentage  for  local  and  another  percentage  for  through  business,  the 
express  company  getting  a  larger  proportion  of  the  through  competitive  business 
than  it  did  of  the  local  business.  I  do  not  recall  those  percentages  now.  I  could 
give  them  nearly,  but  I  do  not  like  to  state  figures  that  are  not  absolutely  correct. 

Q.  Can  you  make  any  statement  respecting  the  general  physical  condition  of 
the  railroads  in  the  Southern  States?  Have  they  improved  of  recent  years? — A. 
Yes;  they  have  improved  very  much  in  every  respect,  both  as  to  track,  weight  of 
rails,  capacity  of  engines  and  of  cars,  and  theii'  equipment  generally.  They  are 
Improving  every  year,  too. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  to  making  charges  for 
new  equipment  and  improvements?  Is  it  to  make  these  out  of  earnings  or  usually 
by  the  issue  of  new  stock? — A.  Generally  out  of  the  earnings,  because  the  usual 
way  is  to  purchase  additional  equipment  on  the  car- trust  plan,  where  the  payments 
are  made  monthly  or  quarterly. 

Q.  Are  these  car  trusts  common  in  the  Southern  States  at  the  present  time? — A. 
They  are  quite  common;  very  general,  I  think. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  improvements  that  are  made  in  the  way  of  additional  focili- 
ties  for  handling  business?— A.  They  are  required  every  year.  There  is  a  dififer- 
ence  of  practice,  some  roads  charging  the  cost  to  operating  expenses,  and  generally 
when  they  do  that  they  note  it  as  a  betterment  included  in  operating  exx>enses; 
others  charge  to  the  property  account  as  a  construction  expense  if  it  is  of  any 
magnitude.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fixed  rule;  each  company  determines  for 
itself  how  it  shall  charge  it. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  judgment  as  to  what  is  the  proper  basis  for  capitaliza- 
tion of  a  railroad?  Should  it  be  the  original  cost,  or  should  it  be  based  on  earning 
capacity? — A.  I  have  had  that  question  before  me  more  than  once,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  it  is  the  hardest  problem  that  ever  was  propounded  to  me.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  properly  disregard  the  physical  value  of  property  and  place  the  capi- 
talization solely  on  a  road's  earning  capacity,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  public 
and  financiers  appreciate  a  property  only  for  what  it  will  earn.  I  have  seen  that 
test  made  too  often  to  doubt  it.  I  was  called  upon  in  the  Oape  Fear  and  Yadkin 
Valley  case.  The  question  there  was  that  of  separating  a  property  which  had 
been  worked  as  an  entirety,  no  separate  accounts  having  been  kept  of  its  earnings, 
and  of  determining  the  relative  value  of  the  different  parts  that  happened  to  tte 
covered  by  different  feries  of  bonds.  Not  only  had  the  earnings  to  be  divided  in 
order  to  show  the  relative  earning  capacity  of  each  section  of  the  road,  but  each 
section  had  to  be  appraised  physically.  In  that  case  I  presented  several  plans  on 
which  the  value  of  the  bonds  could  be  ascertained.  The  one  that  I  recommended 
to  the  court  was  based  on  my  conviction  of  what  was  proper;  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  partnership  concern,  four  partners  putting  in  their  property  at  a  valu- 
ation and  doing  business  and  each  one  getting  credit,  not  for  the  business  per- 
formed, but  for  the  amount  contributed  by  each.  That  is  the  nearest  illustration 
I  can  give  you  in  the  way  of  a  case  that  involves  that  principle.  Practically,  the 
court  made  the  award,  I  think,  on  that  basis,  with  some  slight  modifications  in 
my  percentages.  In  other  words,  I  consider  the  value  of  a  property  and  the  value 
of  the  franchise  as  two  different  things.  I  have  had  that  same  question  presented 
in  propositions  to  consolidate,  where  there  were  different  properties  in  a  big  sys- 
tem, with  different  stockholders,  and  the  majority  or  control  held  by  one  party, 
the  question  being  how  a  fair  consolidation  could  be  made  and  stock  issued  to  the 
stockholders  in  the  consolidated  road.  I  have  had  to  make  recommendations  in 
such  cases,  but  I  can  not  recall  now  precisely  what  they  were.  I  arrived  at  some 
condnsion  in  that  particular  case. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  the  actual  investment  in  a  propertv  should  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  the  capitalization,  should  it  not,  rather  than  that  the  capitalization 
should  be  based  solely  upon  earning  capacity? — A.  I  think  so.  A  road  is  certainly 
worth  something;  the  very  property,  if  taken  to  pieces  and  carted  away,  has  some 
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physical  valne.  There  is  where  the  qneetlon  comes  in,  and  it  is  aivaed  both  ways, 
one  contention  being  that  yon  shonid  take  only  what  the  old  raib  would  sell  for 
and  what  the  buildings  would  be  worth  for  farm  purposes,  and  what  the  equip- 
ment would  sell  for. 

Q.  Yon  are  assuming  that  the  physical  plant  is  worth  more  than  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  road? — A.  Not  necessarily.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  road  would  be 
torn  up  if  there  was  any  value  to  the  franchise  whatever;  but  in  the  event  the 
franchise  was  werthless,  the  physical  value  of  the  road  would  be  the  only  element 
of  valne  in  the  road. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  various  receiverships  of  prominent  raU- 
roads,  such  as  the  Norfolk  and  Western  or  the  Richmond  Termmal,  etc.,  4  or  5 
years  ag^?  Were  they  due  to  defect  of  management  or  to  financial  mismanage- 
ment?— A.  Financial  mismanagement,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  I  do  not  know  that 
that  expresses  it  exactly.  I  might  say  that  in  their  anxiety  to  build  up  a  big  sys- 
tem they  bought  properties  and  paid  higher  prices  for  them  than  should  have 
been  paid — more  than  they  were  worth.  In  other  words,  in  the  case  of  the  Ter- 
minal company,  they  diluted  an  exceedingly  valuable  stock  by  hanging  on  to  it 
weak  properties  until  they  broke  its  back.  I  speak  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
road.  A  more  solvent  institution  never  existed  until  they  loaded  it  down;  and  it 
was  not  really  bankrupt  when  they  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  It  was  not 
in  default  even  on  a  note— a  very  slrange  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  not  rate  wars  one  of  the  great  factors?— A.  No; 
not  in  that  case  nor  in  the  case  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western— the  Atlantic,  Miseds- 
sippi  and  Ohio,  which  is  now  the  Norfolk  and  Western. 

Q.  Ruinous  competition  or  rate  cutting  has  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about 
the  receiverships? — A.  I  am  referring  to  these  two  particular  companies.  In 
many  of  them  failure  was  due  to  reckless  competition. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  There  is  danger,  then,  in  the  growth  of  great  consoli- 
dations, that  they  may  be  formed  on  a  basis  which  will  not  stand  the  pressure  of 
adverse  years? — A.  Yes;  if  left  to  the  judgment  of  individuals  they  are  apt  to 
make  mistakes  and  issue  too  much  stock. 

Q.  The  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  Southern  Railway  that  it  has  acquired 
many  of  its  constituent  properties  at  a  very  hi^h  figure,  and  that  its  capitalization 
at  the  present  time  is  excessive.  Have  yon  any  statement  to  make  respecting  the 
capitalization  of  roads  in  general  through  the  South? — A.  No.  I  think  you  referred 
to  the  Southern.  If  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  the  Southern  has  actu^y  asked 
permission  of  the  legislature  to  reduce  its  capitalization. 

Q.  It  has  at  the  present  time?— A.  I  think  so;  at  the  last  legfislature;  but  what 
disposition  was  made  of  the  request  I  do  not  know.  I  heard  at  the  time  that  there 
was  a  move  of  that  sort;  that  they  had  erred  in  putting  their  capital  too  high. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  legislature  of  what  State?— A.  Virginia.  The 
Southern  is  chartered  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  State  gave  the  road  a  very 
liberal  charter,  without  any  name,  and  the  opportunity  to  fix  the  name  afterwards. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washtnoton,  D.  C,  AprU  19,  1901. 

TESinCONT  OF  MS.  GEOKOE  H.  AKSERSOK, 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I^ttsburg,  Pa, 

The  commission  met  at  10..55  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  2.87  p.  m. 
Mr.  (ieorge  H.  Anderson,  secretarv  of  theChamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  Please  state  your  full  name,  address,  and  occupation. — 
A,  George  H.  Anderson;  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Pittsburg.  I 
have  prepared  a  brief  statement  in  writing  which  I  wish  to  submit,  and  as  it  has 
been  done  with  a  great  deal  of  haste  I  would  be  very  glad  to  explain  my  written 
paper  with  any  information  that  your  questions  may  draw  out. 

( The  witness  announced  his  subject  to  be  "  Transportation  as  affecting  industrial 
affairs  in  the  United  States,"  and  read  as  follows:) 

'•In  accepting  your  courteous  invitation  to  appear  before  you  and  contribute 
any  observations  of  my  own  regarding  the  matters  under  consideration,  I  fully 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  questions  of  labor  and  industrial  activities  in  thehr 
economic,  social,  and  political  aspects  are  second  to  no  others  affecting  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  our  country. 
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"I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  following  my  own  line  of  thought,  rather  than 
xmder taking  to  diacoss  in  minute  detail  the  propositions  so  intelligently  considered 
and  submitted  by  your  committee,  and  trust  uiat  details  may  be  brought  out  by 
a  supplemental  talk  before  your  body. 

"Yon  will  understand  that  most  of  my  practical  observations  in  the  matter  of 
industries  and  transportation  have  been  made  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  where  I 
have  resided  all  my  Ufe,  and  these  can  not  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  the  matters 
under  discussion,  when  it  is  understood  that  Pittsburg  is  the  largest  producing 
center  in  the  world,  and  has  contributed  a  full  share  in  that  export  tramc  which 
now  exceeds  $2,000,000  daily  in  excess  of  imports,  and  is  a  leading  factor  in  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  our  nation. 

"The  Old  World,  in  its  supremacy  as  a  producing  center  for  a  thousand  years, 
achieved  the  height  of  its  success  mainly  because  the  cheapness  of  labor,  which 
brought  its  worliing  people  to  the  verge  of  a  pauper  class,  who  were  only  glad  to 
earn  enough  for  daily  bread  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  utterly  without  any  hope 
for  a  betterment  of  condition  for  themselves  or  their  children. 

"In  this  country,  richly  endowed  as  it  is  by  the  CreHtor,  no  such  model  for 
indastrial  conditions  can  be  accepted,  but  we  may  consider  the  experiences  of  older 
countries  as  so  many  studies  to  perfect  the  system  of  the  new. 

"In  our  land  the  conditions  of  success  and  prospect  for  continued  prosperity 
are,  in  my  view,  to  be  found  in  a  system  of  transportation,  the  cheapest  and  best 
to  be  attained,  that  will  bring  our  products  to  tide  water  and  thence  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world ;  or,  in  other  words,  cheap  transportation  rather  than  cheap  labor 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  hold  its  vantage  ground  in  the  world's  traffic. 

"  The  increase  in  population  and  wealth  in  this  country  is  largely  due  to  its 
industrial  development,  and  this  Increase  would  have  been  simply  impossible  but 
tor  an  expansion  in  railway  facilities,  which,  to  the  credit  of  American  enterprise, 
has  always  kept  in  advance  of  the  requirement. 

"Tak^forillustrationthecity  of  Pittsburg.  Inl830ithad  apopulation  of  about 
12,000,  and  up  to  1850  the  increase  was  very  moderate  until  the  entry  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  1852. 

"  This  was  the  real  beginning  of  a  career  of  prosperity  in  industrial  lines  unex- 
ampled probably  in  the  world's  history.  The  advent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  followed  by  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  sj^stem,  west  and  north. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  last  of  all  the  Bessemer,  or 
Carnegie  road,  connecting  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  Pittsburg.  The 
especial  business  of  this  line  is  to  bring  ores  from  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  the 
furnaces  in  this  district,  and  having  vessels,  docks,  and  mines  of  its  own,  is  ena- 
bled to  carry  its  great  burden  of  traffic  at  the  cheapest  possible  cost,  and  marks 
Pittsburg  as  the  greatest  producing  and  distributing  center  in  tonnage  in  the 
world. 

"  During  the  last  year  2,390,000  car  loads  were  handled  in  Pittsburg  (not  includ- 
ing freight  in  transit) ;  in  tons,  57,050,465;  river  traffic,  8,818,166;  total,  65,803,631 
tons. 

"The  population  within  corporate  limits  is  330,000;  in  the  county,  which  is  the 
real  Pittsburg,  are  over  800.000  people,  and  of  this  number  150,000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  the  various  productive  plants. 

"The  total  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  |2,000,000,000.  The  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict, taking  Pittsburg  as  a  center,  within  a  raidius  of  60  miles,  contains  a  larger 
population  than  any  corresponding  area  in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  is  really  an  empire  of  industrial  enterprises. 

"  With  these  brief  facts,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  a  complete  interdependence 
exists  between  industrial  interests  and  transportation;  neither  could  prosper 
without  the  other. 

"  Wages. — The  wages  of  the  railroad  men  are  probably  the  most  stable  of  any. 
The  tendency  is  toward  piece  or  contract  work — the  rive:  men  being  paid  by  the 
trip  and  mecnanics  by  the  piece.  In  times  of  depression  it  is  the  rule  to  give  the 
trainmen  approximately  full  time,  and  to  let  the  extra  men  g^.  In  shops  there  is 
a  reduction  In  hours,  but  not  in  rates.  Blacklisting  discharged  employees  is  not 
done  on  any  of  the  large  railway  systems. 

"  Provinions  for  sick  and  disabled  employees. — On  some  of  the  large  systems  there 
are  established  volunteer  relief  departments,  to  which  the  railroaa  companies  con- 
tribute enough  to  pjiy  all  expenses,  and  they  also  guarantee  to  make  up  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  event  that  the  contributions  of  the  members  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
all  obligations.    Membership  in  the  relief  department  is  entirely  voluntary. 

"  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  have  about  30.000  employees,  wilih  18,500 
members  of  the  relief  department,  or  a  little  over  61  per  cent. 
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"From  the  date  of  orgsniaation,  July  1, 1889,  to  February  3«,  1901,  nearly  11 
years,  the  payments  to  members  have  beien — 
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Ueatli  benefit: 

Aoddent 

498 
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80,870 
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Accident.. 

Sickneas 

137,202    sine4ni<M 
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' '  The  members  of  these  departments  are  strongly  in  favor  of  them ,  and  vigoronsly 
oppose  action  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  life  and  accident  com- 
panies and  officers  of  labor  organizations  having  benefit  orders  to  have  legislative 
action  taken  to  break  up  relief  departments  of  railroads. 

"Safety  appliances.— The  introduction  of  safety  appliances,  such  as  automatic 
couplers,  air  brakes,  and  hand  holds,  while  costing  the  railroads  of  the  country  a 
good  many  millions  of  dollars,  has  reduced  the  number  of  casualties  to  railway 
employees  from  28  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  to  10  per  cent  of 
total  cases  reportea. 

"  Extract  from  Book  of  Rules, — The  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees  while  on 
duty  is  prohibited.  Their  habitual  use,  or  the  frequenting  of  places  where  they 
are  sold,  is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

"  This  rule  is  strictly  enforced  on  all  larger  railroads,  and  has  a  most  excellent 
effect  on  the  men,  and  drunkenness  is  very  rare  among  railroad  luen  where  it  was 
very  common  20  years  ago. 

"  Umfust  discrimination  and  undue  preference  by  railroads. — This  is  not  prac- 
ticed to  the  extent  that  public  opinion  would  lead  one  to  believe.  If  one  city  or 
district  is  specially  favored  in  any  respect,  it  is  but  a  short  time  until  the  railroads 
in  other  districts  are  compelled  to  grant  same  concessions  in  order  to  protect  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  them,  as  by  protecting  your  patrons  you  sustain  the  life  of 
the  railroad. 

"  Stability  of  rates  is  more  desirable  than  extremely  low  ones.  Discriminations 
against  any  special  locality  cau  not  exist  for  any  very  great  length  of  time. 

' '  The  f  avonng  of  special  shippers  and  special  commodities  of  the  Canadian  roads 
has  forced  railroads  in  the  United  States  to  give  equal  concessions;  and  if  theae 
rates  are  not  remunerative  the  loss  must  be  made  by  excess  charges  in  other  com- 
modities and  on  other  shippers. 

"  If  one  city  or  district  is  specially  favored,  it  is  but  a  short  time  tintil  railroads 
in  other  districts  will  be  compelled,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves,  to  offer  ship- 
pers same  or  better  rates  than  the  specially  favored  district  temporarily  enjoys. 

"  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  railway  service  as  the  greatest  factor  in 
industrial  interests,  I  wish  to  call  e.'^pecial  attention  to  waterways  transportation, 
without  wh:ch,  in  Bpite  of  railway  facilities,  the  commercial  traffic  and  general 
prosperity  of  our  country  would  be  dwarfed  and  crippled. 

"The  waterways  of  the  Great  Lakes  furnish  transportation  for  over  25,000,000 
tons  annually  at  a  rate  simply  impossible  in  railway  service.  The  greater  part  of 
this  vast  traffic  is  in  the  ores  of  the  Superior  region,  and,  at  a  cost  of  half  a  mill 
per  ton  per  mile,  has  made  possible  the  supremacy  of  the  ITnited  States  in  iron  and 
steel  production. 

"  The  navigable  streams  in  the  great  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  carry  a  bur- 
den of  over  30,000,000  tons,  which  is  distributed  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  to  the  world's  markets. 

"The  nat;on  is  to  be  congratulated  that  our  Government,  appreciating  the  ines- 
timable value  of  these  g^'eat  arteries  of  traffic,  through  which  pass  our  commerce 
which  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation,  is  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  and 
improve  these  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  attained. 

"The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel  in  the  older  countries  is  rapidly  taking 
from  them  their  supremacy  in  productive  forces.  With  the  cheapest,  best,  and 
most  abundant  supply  of  fuel,  the  center  of  industrial  production  will  be  changed 
to  the  United  States.  Not  only  so,  but  with  our  unlimited  coal  dexxisits  ami 
favorable  transportation  rates  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  water  to  the  Gulf, 
the  world  will  pay  tribute  to  the  United  States  for  its  fuel  supply  in  the  future. 
The  construction  and  ownership  of  an  Isthmian  canal  will  still  farther  advance 
our  facilities  for  export,  and  would  prove  the  greatest  boon  to  our  commerce. 
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"  I  am  compelled  jost  here  to  digress  slightly,  in  calling  yonr  attention  to  the 
imperatiTB  demand  tor  reinstatement  of  the  United  States  merchant-ship  service, 
to  carry  onr  own  productions  into  market.  Unless  the  Government  makes  pro- 
vision for  this  lack  in  transportation,  pray  let  me  inqnire  what  nse  there  would 
be  for  such  canal  without  ships  to  traverse  it?  It  woTild  simply  be  a  convenience 
to  the  ships  of  other  countries,  without  any  correRponding  advantage  to  ours. 

"There  should  be  no  rivalry  between  rail  and  water  transportation.  One  is 
simply  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  other.  In  Europe,  where  improvement  of 
waterways  for  transportation  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  found  that  where  navigable  waterways  have  been  established 
new  railroads  have  been  found  necessary  and  older  and  anprofitable  ones  parallel- 
ing these  streams  have  been  made  prosperous. 

"  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  best  authority  on  industrial  ethics, 
says  in  its  Journal  of  March,  editorially,  that  the  enormous  sums  expended  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent  in  construction 
of  canals  and  other  waterway  improvements,  is  from  an  enlightened  commercial 
policy,  giving  the  easiest  and  most  economical  transportation  of  products  to 
markets,  and  unless  Great  Britain  adopts  similar  measures  she  will  lose  her  pre- 
emineuceas  a  producing  nation. 

"Words  coming  from  such  a  source  are  of  the  deepest  importance,  and  this 
country  should  not  be  slow  in  giving  them  the  most  profound  consideration. 

"The  great  Kiel  Ship  Canal,  Cdnnecting  the  waters  of  the  North  Ser  with  the 
Baltic,  originally  constructed  by  the  German  Empire  solely  for  military  require- 
ments, has  lurnished  a  genuine  surprise  to  its  makers. 

"Reports  from  Kiel  lor  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  ending  March,  1900, 
show  that  26,U51  vessels  used  the  canal,  all  of  which  are  merchant  vessels,  many 
being  large,  ocean-going  ships,  except  6.j2  belonging  to  the  German  navy. 

"  In  our  own  country,  the  first  of  a  proposed  line  of  steamships  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Europe  direct  will  leave  Chicago  for  Hamburg  via  the  Welland  Canal 
and  St.  Lawrence  River.    Other  steamers  are  scheduled  to  follow. 

"The  effect  of  carrying  American  products  from  the  heart  of  our  country  to 
central  Europe  by  continous  water  transportation  can  only  be  surmised.  It  may 
resu.t  in  a  revolution  in  the  carrying  trade  to  markets  in  the  Old  World. 

"  The  magnitude  of  interests  involved  in  the  transportation  and  industrial  situa- 
tion are  worthy  of  careftil  investigation  and  the  enactment  of  proper  laws  for 
their  government  and  control. 

■•The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  created  with  a  view  to  restrain- 
ing railways  from  any  undue  exercise  of  power  or  discrimination  unfair  to  the 
general  i)ublic.  In  my  judgment  this  body  should  be  sustained  in  its  work  by 
adequate  legislation  consistent  with  equity  and  proper  railway  management. 

"  Pooling  agreements  should  be  legalized  as  between  trunk  and  competinj?  lines; 
such  agreements  made  pulilic,  and  under  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  To  refuse  legal  authority  I  or  such  pooling  is  to  continue  the  system 
without  restraint  or  puiilicity,  which  is  against  public  policy,  and  leaves  a  wide- 
open  door  to  unfair  discriminations. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  questions  in  the  whole  range  of  the  subjects  under 
investigation  is  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  the  great  army  of  men  employed 
by  railway  and  industrial  interests.  In  my  judgment,  most  of  the  strikes  could 
be  avoided  and  differences  settled  by  a  friendly  plan  of  arbitration  and  a  rec^g- 
nition  of  labor  associations.  Our  system  of  education  is  such  that  American  work- 
ingmen  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  their  rights  and  courage  to 
maintain  them. 

"After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  pnnctillio  to  agree  to  meet  individual  workmen  bnt 
reject  their  representatives.  Wise  laws  of  recent  enactment  in  En^'land  and 
France  providing  for  arbitration  of  labor  difficulties  have  caused  strikes  to  be 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  might  be  adopted  with  good  results  in  this 
conntry. 

"  Your  commission  has  before  it  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
transportation  and  industrial  interests  of  our  country,  and  if  possible  present 
plans  by  which  eiiuitable  and  harmonious  relations  shall  be  maintained  between 
these  great  factors  in  the  country's  progress. 

"Should  these  be  successfully  carried  out  your  work  would  be  of  incalculable 
value,  and,  inmy  judgment,  the  g^reat  factors  necessary  to  these  ends  will  be  found 
in  conciiiatioa,  arbitration,  and  mutual  forbearance." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  want  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Anderson,  if  there  are  any  dis- 
criminations practiced  by  the  transportation  companies  against  Pittsburg  at  the 
present  time  that  you  have  to  complain  of?— A.  The<|ne9tion  is  a  very  pungent 
one.  I  have  given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  I  find  that  dis- 
criminations against  Pittsburg  have  largely  disappeared.    The  time  has  gone  by 
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when  Pittsburg  suffered  greatly  from  railroad  discrimination,  and  with  the  best 
information  I  can  get  from  people  who  are  most  largely  interested  in  the  trans- 
Xrartation  interests  of  Pittsburg  I  can  find  no  special  cansee  of  complaint.  I  imag- 
ined there  were  snch  causes  until  I  made  an  investigation. 

Q.  You  think  that  all  the  shippers  are  treated  alike  by  the  railroad  companies 
as  far  as  the  roads  are  concerneaf— A.  If  there  is  any  discrimination  against  cer- 
tain x>eop1e  or  certain  interests  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  nor  could  I  obtain  any 
information  indicating  that  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  would  yon  be  likely  to 
know  of  such  practices  if  they  existed? — A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  state,  in  further 
answer  to  your  question,  that  some  three  years  ago  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
with  the  theory  that  there  were  discriminations  against  Pittsburg  interests, 
attached  a  transportation  board  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  employed  one 
of  the  most  competent  men  they  cotild  get  in  connection  with  it.  We  maintained 
that  bureau  for  3  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  divorced  the  bureau  from  the 

general  business  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  could 
nd  nobody  who  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  the  transportation  interests. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  head  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  I  took  every  pains 
to  make  that  department  of  use  to  the  people,  and.  if  possible,  find  out  if  there  was 
any  discrimination.  I  found  no  system  of  discrimination  against  our  people  at 
all.  Whether  things  go  on  that  I  could  not  discover  is  another  matter.  Our 
doors  are  wide  open  to  all  people  transporting,  and  with  the  exception  of  2  or 
8  trivial  complaints  there  was  no  discrimination,  and  they  were  corrected  as 
soon  as  the  railroad's  attention  was  brought  to  them.  I  could  not  find  any.  Yet 
I  told  you  here  my  own  personal  opinion  had  bten  that  there  was;  but  I  had  no 
authority  for  that  belief  except  general  impression. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  these  discriminations  did  exist  in  the  past? — ^A. 
Yes;  I  knew  of  my  own  knowledge  they  did  exist  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  You  think  now  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement?— A.  A  very  marked 
improvement,  and  I  have  gone  as  far  as  a  man  can  go  in  finding  out  from  the 
other  side  their  purposes  and  their  actions  in  regard  to  this  matter;  and  most  reli- 
able railway  men  I  cave  talked  to  about  the  matter  say  that  they  are  glad  to  be 
relieved  of  any  apparent  necessity  of  making  discriminations.  In  the  early  days 
of  railroading  a  railroad  ofiBcer  would  have  a  brother,  a  cousin,  or  other  relative 
in,  say,  the  coal  business,  and  would  give  him  a  special  rate  on  coal  to  Philadel- 

Shia,  and  the  man  across  the  road  wou'd  send  his  coal  to  Philadelphia  and  pay 
ouble  the  price  for  transportation.    There  Be(  med  to  be  no  way  to  remedy  the 
evil;  but  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and  on  account  of  the  supervising 

gower  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  am  sure  that  discriminations 
ave  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  change  is  due  more  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  than  to  the  community  of  interest  or  a  better  work- 
ing understanding  between  railroad  managers? — A.  I  think  it  has  come  about 
largely  by  1  oth  these  inUuences that  you  speak  of.  Public  opinion,  which  clamors 
for  recognition  and  correction  of  wrongs,  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  mending 
matters,  and  now  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  access  to  compel 
men  to  develop  the  condition  of  their  business,  I  think  it  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  lessening  the  discriminations  practiced  in  this  country. 

Q.  Has  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  gives  the  railroads  all  they 
want  to  do  without  discriminating  and  cutting,  had  anything  to  do  vrith  bring- 
ing about  a  better  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect? — A.  I  had  not  thought  of  that 
especially,  but  I  would  think  it  reasonable  that  it  would  have  such  a  tendency. 
During  the  last  2  or  8  years,  as  you  all  know  (and  I  speak  more  especialljr  of 
Pennsylvania  interests  and  of  the  Pittsburg  part  of  it,  knowing  more  about  it), 
the  railroads  have  had  all  they  could  do,  and  more.  They  have  been  overtaxed. 
Traffic  has  gone  north  and  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  simply  because  they 
had  not  cars  for  transportation.  All  their  roadbeds  were  lined  with  trains  carry- 
ing the  products  of  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  it  would  be  entirely 
reasonable,  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  railways  to  prac- 
tice any  such  discrimination  as  has  been  indulged  in  heretofore.  The  thing  is  to 
only  get  the  railroad  to  carry  your  stuff.  The  question  of  discrimination  does  not 
cnt  any  figure  of  late. 

Q.  Yon  think,  then,  that  good  times  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  change? — 
A.  I  certainly  do.  The  railroads  have  been  participants  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  their  reiwrts  show  their  income  has  been  largely  increased, 
their  profits  being  correspondingly  great,  without  any  special  increase  in  the  rates 
of  transportation. 

CJ.  Would  you  fear,  in  the  event  of  another  era  of  business  depression,  that  they 
might  get  bock  to  this  practice  of  discriminating  to  get  trade,  or  do  yon  believe 
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that  by  that  time  there  will  be  snch  a  consolidation  of  railroad  interests  that  they 
will  practically  pool  their  business  without  any  permission  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  the  laws  of  the  country? — A.  My  general  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would  be  that  I  believe  most  sincerely  and  heartily  that  legalized  pooling, 
under  proper  restrictions  and  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, will  cause  the  discriminations,  as  a  rule,  to  disappear  throughout  the 
United  States.    That  is  my  judgment;  I  am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

Q.  Have  yoa  thought  about  the  little  need  that  there  will  be  for  legalized  pool- 
ing and  the  lessened  demand  for  it  by  railroad  mag^nates  at  the  present  time  as  a 
result  of  railroad  consolidations  and  community  of  interests? — A.  The  refusal  of 
the  General  Government  to  legalize  pooling  will  force  the  railroads  into  consoli- 
dation, in  my  judgment.  Then  you  will  have  the  condition  of  affairs  that  yon 
hint  at.  If  this  system  of  pooling  is  recognized  and  under  proper  control,  it  will 
release  the  railroad  companies  from  the  necessity  of  such  a  consolidation,  which  I 
think  will  be  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  general  interests  of  this  country, 

Q.  Don't  you  see  it  taking  place? — A.  But  to  sti'.l  further  answer  your  questions, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  interest,  as  I  said  in  my 
report,  is  the  gi-eat  industrial  interest  of  this  country.  The  money  of  capitalists 
is  invested  in  railroads;  the  money  of  estates,  widows,  and  orphans,  and  almost 
any  man  or  woman  who  has  a  little  surplus  money  or  a  great  surplus  of  money  is 
interested  in  railroad  securities;  and  if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  refuse  to  allow 
railroads  to  make  equitable  rates,  and  to  allow  them  such  means  of  preventing 
the  cut- throat  rates  as  have  prevailed  at  times,  and  railroads  destroyed  each  other, 
as  they  ultimately  would,  it  would  bring  a  disaster  on  this  country  not  comparable 
with  anything  that  has  ever  taken  place  before.  I  look  toward  and  dread  the  time 
that  railroads  might  become  bankrupt  by  restrictions  of  that  kind,  and  disturb  the 
interests  of  the  country  commercially,  industrially,  and  financially,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  commission,  as  well  as  that  of  every  thoughtful  citizen,  to  see  that 
the  railways  are  properly  protected.  Great  as  they  are,  and  rich  as  they  are, 
public  sentiment  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  maintaining  the  railway  system 
profitably  or  of  letting  it  go  to  the  dogs.  Yoa  all  are  old  enough  to  see  the  effects 
of  railro:id  cutting.  1  am  getting  a  carload  of  produce  at  half  price;  I  rejoice  that 
I  only  pay  $  lO  for  this  car  of  freight  when  I  used  to  pay  $150.  The  managers  of 
other  railroads  hear  of  it,  and  they  bring  a  carload  through  their  road  for  half 
of  that  again,  and  in  addition  come  to  my  place  and  give  me  a  chromo,  or  a  free 
pass,  or  something  of  that  sort.  1  don't  know  anything  about  it,  e.xcepting  that 
those  rates  are  ruinous,  and  that  no  railroad  could  maintain  itself  long  under 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  and  no  thinking  man  or  community  of  men  wants  the 
railways  to  be  prostrated  or  lose  money  and  become  bankrupt.  If  they  should 
we  would  all  be  in  the  same  condition;  but  I  look,  as  far  as  is  passible  from  my 
point  of  view,  to  the  fact  that  this  nation  of  ours  is  so  richly  dowered  with  natural 
resources,  mineral,  agricultural,  climatic,  with  everything  that  is  conducive  to 
wealth  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  acquired  just  now  such  a 
position  of  vantage  over  the  Old  World  producers,  and  I  believe  that  we  will  all 
conclnde  that  it  becomes  us  all  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve  this  condition  of 
affairs  rather  than  to  injure  the  railroads  by  putting  a  restriction  that  would  act 
injuriously  on  every  industrial  or  agricultural  interest  of  thecountry.  Theymust 
be  preserved  and  cared  for  as  an  integral  jiart  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Q.  You  say  if  legalized  pooling  is  not  allowed,  that  these  consolidations  or  com- 
munity of  interests  which  I  have  alluded  to  would  be  apt  to  be  for^  ed  because  of 
refusal.  Do  you  believe  that  there  is  now  snch  a  consolidation  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country,  uniting  three  or  four  great  systems,  and  that  the  community  of  inter- 
est and  management  between  those  great  systems  is  so  compact  that  the  roads  are 
Tirtually  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  asking  for  legalized  pooling? — A.  Perhaps 
that  is  measurably  true,  and  I  believe  the  great  lines  of  transportation  railways  of 
the  country  have  been  driven  to  that  resort  as  the  only  alternative  between  throat- 
cutting  rates  and  saving  themselves  from  loss.  I  think  if  Congress  had  legalized 
pooling  8  or  4  years  ago,  that  such  a  thing  as  the  great  Pennsylvania  system 
trying  to  control  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  or  of  any  great  system  controlling 
the  other  by  acquiring  a  majority  of  its  stock  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
these  things;  and  after  that  I  never  could  see  how  anything  but  a  destructive  and 
wasteful  competition  between  railroads  will  ensue  unless  they  have  themselves 
the  privilege  of  pooling,  or  unless  other  courses  necessary  to  their  safety  shall  be 
provided.  1  think  you  have  struck  the  hinging  question  tn-day  affecting  the  trans- 
portation interests  of  the  country. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mlwion  to  have  it  more  effective? — A.  I  would  suggest,  without  a  great  deal  of 
thought  on  the  subject,  that  their  powers  could  be  properly  enlarged  by  placing 
them  in  charge  of  pools  to  be  carefully  provided  for  by  law,  and  that  the  decisions 
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of  the  Interstate  CJominerce  Commission  Hhould  bind  the  railways  nnlew  they  are 
decided  afterwards  illegal  by  the  conrts.  A  man  or  a  company  mast  have  his  or 
its  day  in  court.  There  is  no  infallibility  among  men  that  I  know  of,  bnt  I  think 
it  stands  to  reason  that  if  there  were,  if  laws  were  provided  for  pooling  nnder  the 
care,  oversight,  and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission,  that  their 
decisions  should  stand,  and  they  would  prevent  nnjust  discrimination.  Such  laws 
would  make  all  railways  more  or  less  prosperous  and  re'ieve  the  railway  com- 
panies from  this  dire  necessity  of  controlling  the  stock  of  other  roads  in  order  to 
cat  loose  from  danserous  competition.  The  waste  of  competition  has  been  a  great 
factor  at  times  In  the  afiairs  of  our  country,  and  these  vast  combinations  that  liave 
be<>n  formed  within  the  last  3  or  3  years  are  the  result  cf  wasteful  competi- 
tion between  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  one  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  the 
other  on  the  other.  One  city  has  a  great  industrial  plant,  and  an  adjoining  city 
has  another  of  the  same  kind;  the  competition  is  great,  and  the  result  is  loss  of 
property,  loss  of  money,  bankruptcy.  This  country  for  a  hnndred  years  has  been 
subject  to  these  vicissitudes  in  trade  until  we  come  to  look  for  a  general  panic 
about  once  in  10  or  15  years,  after  which  everybody  will  start  u^  again.  That 
seems  to  be  the  American  idea.  I  think  as  years  go  by  we  gain  wisdom  by 
observation.  We  do  not  want  to  break  up  every  10  years  to  be  disgraced  before 
the  world,  but  we  want  to  preserve  what  we  have.  These  combinations  have  been 
driven  into  the  position  they  occupy,  because  I  think  the  claim  is  an  unreasonable 
one  that  the  one  general  expense  of  10  manufacturing  plants  is  no  greater  than 
would  be  the  expense  for  a  single  plant.  In  other  words,  they  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  production  and  give  the  people  of  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost 
and  avoid  this  competition  whicli  I  epoke  of  as  being  so  dangerous  to  the  interests 
of  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Yon  make  suggestions  of  legalized  pooling,  and  yet  you 
make  admissions  the  other  way,  which  suggests  to  me  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not 
concede  that  this  combination,  or  this  consolidation  and  community  of  interest 
movement  has  gone  so  far  forward  as  almost  to  make  the  (question  of  legalized 
pooling  an  obsolete  one? — A.  It  is  drifting  in  that  direction;  just  another  view  of 
the  same  question, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  event  of  general  consolidation,  how  would  you 
suggest  that  unreasonable  freight  rates  could  be  prevented  by  the  public?  What 
course  would  you  advise,  or  legislation  would  you  suggest,  to  prevent  the  roads 
from  charging  unreasonable  rates? — A.  If  they  effect  such  consolidations  as  have 
been  hinted  at  I  know  of  no  way  to  correct;  it  might  be  such  an  imposition  upon 
the  people  of  the  country  that  the  Government  would  be  compelled  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  railroads;  the  public  would  be  driven  to  that  last  extremity. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  difference  between  water  transportation  and  land  trans- 
portation; could  you  give  the  commission  thj  cost  of  transportation,  say,  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  river,  and  the  cost  by  rail  to  New  York,  and  the  difference  in  dis- 
tance?— A.  The  question  opens  up  a  very  interesting  branch  ot  this  investigation, 
and  in.  my  report  I  referred  tenatively  to  it,  so  that  j'ou  might  think  it  over 
later  on.  Coal  is  carried  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  by  water,  2,000  miles,  in 
round  numbers,  at  an  operating;  cost  of  less  than  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile,  if  I  am 
right  in  my  calculations— a  dollar  a  ton  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans.  That  is 
probably  the  cheapest  transportation  in  the  world — a  half  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile. 
Coal  has  been  carried  by  contract  in  late  years  at  no  or  CO  cents  a  ton,  and  the 
empties  brought  back  by  the  boats  carrying  these  fleets  of  coal,  so  that  if  you 
count  a  mill  a  ton  a  mile  you  are  giving  the  transx>ortation  interests  a  large  and 
reasonable  profit. 

I  think  that  no  railway  transportation  can  be  profitably  carried  on  at  mach  less 
thanhalf  acent  atonamile.  I  think  that  is  about  the  minimum  the  railroads  can 
carry  freight  at  a  profit,  j  ndging  from  all  the  information  I  have.  That  rate  would 
make  the  cost  at  the  minimum  rate  to  New  York,  which  is  450  miles,  $2,25  a  ton. 
Hence  it  reijuires  no  argument  to  prove  that  if  the  United  States  Government 
keeps  these  waterways  open,  by  such  improvements  as  are  common  to  navigable 
waterways  of  the  whole  world,  that  this  country  can  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
all  other  peoples  of  the  world  iu  the  mitter  of  supplying  cheap  transportation, 
and  particularly  of  coal.  Coal  is  becoming  the  great  staple  of  the  world.  You 
can't  manufacture  anything  without  coal.  Fuel  is  of  mora  importance  than  ore 
or  anything  else.  If  there  is  no  fuel  you  can  not  make  anything  out  of  th')  other 
elements.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  there  was  a  good  supply  of  fuel  in 
Europe,  but  thoughtful  people  say  thit  the  supply  is  diminishing  yearly  in  the 
ratio  of  the  increased  productions  of  Europe.  The  natural  result  has  been  a  coal 
famine  in  Europe,  and  they  have  not  seen  the  end  of  it.  Coal  within  a  year  has 
sold  at  the  mines  in  England,  and  theMupply  is  short  of  the  demand,  at  as  high  as 
IS  a  ton. 
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A  firm  in  the  coal  business  that  I  know  very  well  has  sent  several  cargoes  of  coal 
to  London  within  the  last  year,  and  the  price  of  transportation  by  the  ocean  is 
comparatively  high  at  this  time  for  the  lack  of  bottoms.  This  firm  sent  two  car- 
goes of  coal  to  London.  They  sent  special  agents  with  the  cargoes  to  look  after 
the  handling  of  the  coal  and  see  that  nothing  went  amiss  with  the  cargoes,  port 
rates  and  aU  these  .things  being  new  to  onr  people.  The  firm  gave  away  many, 
many  tons  of  their  coal—delivered  it  to  people  In  London  who  were  anxions  to  see 
what  American  coal  was  like— to  see  whether  it  was  good  for  f nel  at  all.  The  two 
cargoes  were  therefore  sold  under  these  conditions,  and  with  expenses  of  extraor- 
dinary character,  and  when  the  money  came  back  from  the  sale  the  firm  foand 
they  had  netted  25  cents  a  ton  more  tor  that  coal  than  the  highest  price  received 
in  this  country  daring  the  year  wonld  have  bronght.  Since  that  time  a  good  many 
cargoes  have  gone  to  London,  and  cargoes  are  going  to  continental  Europe.  In 
southern  Europe,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  particularly  in  Italy  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  hundreds  of  manufacturing  concerns  have  closed  their  doors  to 
go  out  of  bnsiness  for  want  of  fuel.  The  United  States  minister  to  Italy  within 
a  few  months  has  written  home  his  impressions  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  they  were  sent  out  to  the  public  generally.  He  etatea  that  1 12  manufacturing 
noncems,  to  his  knowledge,  had  gone  out  of  bnsiness  with  abundance  of  orders 
on  band:  that  what  little  coal  that  could  be  bought  in  the  neighborhood  was  $9  a 
ton,  while  coke  was  $13  a  ton. 

The  serious  part  of  this  whole  question  is  right  here,  not  that  the  man  who  has 
coal  and  coke  to  sell  can  make  so  much  money  by  sending  to  Europe,  but  it  looks 
very  much  as  though  the  producing  centers  of  the  world  were  going  to  be  shifted 
to  the  United  Stat^.  Then,  if  the  question  of  transportation,  which  is  a  most 
important  one,  is  wisely  handled,  if  we  are  given  laws  that  will  improve  oar 
waterways  so  that  we  may  have  equal  chances  with  railroads  without  discrimina- 
tion, without  excessive  charges,  our  producing  interests  will  be  brought  to  a  point 
that  is  hardly  dreamed  of  by  any  of  us.  No  man  can  tell  where  the  destiny  of 
this  country  will  lead  as.  History  tells  us  there  was  a  fight  in  this  country  for 
about  one  hundred  years  to  make  our  expenses,  our  e-xpenditures,  in  Europe  pretty 
nearly  ei^nal  to  oar  e-iports;  in  other  words,  have  as  small  a  deficiency  as  possible, 
and  we  fought  against  that  difficulty  lor  about  a  hundred  years.  We  were,  as  a 
nation,  like  a  man  spending  more  than  his  income  every  year,  and  after  having 
maintained  an  existence  all  this  length  of  time,  with  the  iMtlance  of  trade  against  as 
constantly,  until  overwhelmingly  in  debt  to  Europe,  with  the  usual  panics,  repudia- 
tion, etc.;  now  we  find  that  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  we  are  gainers 
aboat§600,00U,000  in  gold  a  year.  Foreign  nations  are  paying  tri))ut«  of  $800,000,000 
to  this  country  annually,  and  the  amount  can  be  increased  to  double  that  amount 
by  wise  policyin  the  producing  interests  and  the  same  in  the  transportation  inter- 
eats  of  this  country.  It  is  a  question  of  transportation,  in  my  judgment,  even 
more  than  of  production. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philt.ips.)  Can  you  give  the  commission  the  cost  of  shipping  from 
Pittsburg  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  Europe,  and  the  cost  of  shipping  from  Pitts- 
burg by  way  of  New  York  to  Europe? — A.  Rates  of  freight  f ro  n  Pittsburg  to 
Europe,  via  New  i'ork  and  New  Orleans,  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Ocean 
rates  are  governed  entirely  by  the  amount  of  freight  offering.  The  smaller  the 
volume  of  tonnage  the  lower  the  rate;  and  as  the  grain  business  is  so  large  in 
volume  the  ocean  rates  are  always  higher  during  the  season  of  the  year  when 
grain  is  moving  in  large  (luantities,  and  vice  versa. 

Shipments  of  grain  at  present  are  very  light,  and,  conseqnently,  rates  very  low 
on  everything.  For  instance,  the  present  rate  on  grain  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool is  aboat  lid.  per  bushel,  or  about  §1  per  ton;  while  last  fall  the  rate  was  as 
nigh  as  6d.  per  bushel,  equal  to  about  $4  per  ton;  and  rates  on  iron  and  steel  in 
proportion. 

The  rate,  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  on  steel  rails,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  export,  is  $'3.80  per  gross  ton,  so  that  at  present  rails  could  be 
shipped  from  here  to  Liverpool  at  about  $1.25  per  gross  ton. 

Shipments  from  Pittsburg  to  Europe,  via  New  Orleans,  are  not  of  usual  occur- 
rence. If  river  navigation  were  more  certain,  so  that  contracts  for  cargoes  could 
be  made  in  advance,  doubtless  these  could  be  made  advantageously,  especially 
during  the  period  of  heavy  shipments  of  cotton,  when  dead-weight  cargo  is  desira- 
ble at  ballast  rates. 

I  only  know  this,  that  when  you  get  goods  to  tidewater  the  transportation  then 
is  infinitesimally  small  as  compared  with  transportation  by  land.  I  think  it  is 
estimated  that  the  operating  cost  of  ocean  carrying  vessels  is  a  tenth  of  a  mill  a 
ton  per  mile;  not  the  price  that  a  man  will  build  a  ship  and  carry  goods  for,  but 
it  costs  the  shipowner  that  amount  in  wages  and  general  expense  of  working  the 
vessel. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  yon  think  the  ocean  carrying  conditiona  will  be 
improved  by  the  reestablishment  of  the  American  merchant  marine? — A.  This 
follows  as  a  corollary.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Gtovemment  acquiring  own- 
ership and  assuming  operation  of  the  Isthmian  canal.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for 
the  future  of  this  country,  but  it  does  smack  a  little  of  absurdity  that  we  should 
spend  $200,000,000  to  construct  a  canal  and  not  have  any  ships  to  go  through  it. 
Every  year,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  and  the  lack  of 
Increase  iu  means  oi  transportation,  the  shipmasters  have  raised  the  rates,  and  we 
are  paying  an  enormous  tribute  to  foreign  ships.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  great  thing 
to  ask  the  United  States  Government  for  a  lew  millions  of  dollars  to  do  as  other 
nations  do  and  have  been  doing,  and  by  which  means  they  have  established  their 
merchant  marine  by  subsidies. 

Q.  You  justify  subsidies,  do  you? — A.  I  do.  If  anybody  can  show  how  the 
reestablishment  of  the  merchant  marine  can  be  accomplished  by  subsidies  I  would 
adopt  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Would  the  subsidizing  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  induce  the  carrying  of  freight  any  cheaper  than  the  lines  do  at  present? — 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  could  go  a  little  further  and  anticipate  part  of  your 
question  by  saying  that  we  can't  find  bottoms  to  carry  the  stuff  we  have  now  even 
at  the  present  prices. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  general  rule  that  all  commerce  will  take  the  line  of  the  least 
obstacles  and  the  cheapest?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  plan  to  propose  to  this  commission  to  reestablish  the  American 
merchant  marine,  maintain  seamen's  wages,  and  secure  interest  on  money  to 
Americans  who  want  to  make  investments,  even  if  the  ships  are  subsidized? — A. 
Subsidies  meet  all  deticits  of  increased  wages  and  increased  cost  of  American 
transportation.  That  is  what  the  subsidy  is  lor;  paying  it  right  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Then  we  control  our  own  transportation  in  a  measure,  and  we  must  do  that. 
Other  countries  have  done  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  inevitably  true  that  we  must 
do  it  if  we  want  to  reestablish  our  merchant  marine.  In  this  great,  rich  country 
of  OTu-s  it  seems  to  me  a  shame  that  we  have  not  got  it.  And  let  me  state  another 
thing  right  in  this  connection.  A  vast  market  for  American  products  is  on  this 
American  continent,  right  nt  our  very  doors — Mexico.  The  Latin- American  coun- 
tries are  all  anxious  to  buy  goods  from  the  United  States  and  transfer  their  busi- 
ness from  the  older  countries  of  Europe  to  the  United  States.  They  sent  their 
commissioners  to  this  country,  and  they  impressed  that  fact  upon  us  by  every 
possible  means.  Their  mercantile  agents  come  here  and  tell  us:  '-We  vant  to 
transfer  our  markets  to  the  United  States,  but.  gentlemen,  you  must  deliver  the 

foods.  The  Germans  deliver  them,  the  English  deliver  them,  the  French,  the 
panish,  the  Italians  deliver  to  us  all  our  goods.  We  have  no  merchant  marine 
that  we  can  buy  your  goods  and  deliver  them  in."  They  are  clamoring  for  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  we  can  not  supply  them  because  we  can  not  deliver 
the  goods. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  long  should  the  subsidy  continue,  in  your  judg- 
ment?— A.  I  have  not  thought  of  that.  We  might  take  observation  from  the  older 
countries  and  see  how  long  they  have  had  to  pay  it.  also  whether  the  lines  could 
at  last  become  self-snpporting.  It  eventually  leads  to  free  trade.  I  am  a  believer 
in  protection  a  priori,  but  when  we  can  sell  nails,  structural  iron,  and  everything 
made  of  iron  and  steel  abroad,  the  necessity  for  the  tariff  disappears. 

Q,  The  infant  has  grown':' — A.  It  can  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  when  this  baby 
marine  launches  out  it  has  got  to  be  taught  to  transport  itself.  Somebody  has 
got  to  provide  the  means  for  holding  this  infant  industry  up.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  it  is  found  our  ships  can  sail  as  fast  as  those  of  Europe  and  we  can 
manage  as  cheaply  as  others,  then  let  the  subsidy  cease.  But  I  do  not  know  when 
that  will  be  or  how  long  it  will  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips. )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  onr  shipyards  are  all  busy  and  over- 
worked to-day,  and  that  such  men  as  Hill  are  entering  upon  the  business?  Have 
we  not  now  men  exploiting  the  land?  Are  we  not  turning  to  exploit  the  ocean 
without  the  subsidy,  and  are  not  our  shipyards  turning  out  work  as  rapidly  as 
possible?— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  how  do  yon  account  for  Norway  and  Sweden  making  more  rapid 
progress  in  shipping  without  subsidy  than  other  countries  with  if:^ — A.  Because 
they  were  maritime  nations  from  the  beginning:  they  were  such  3,000  years  ago. 
They  sailed  ships  when  no  other  country  could  sail  them.  They  sent  their  armies 
down  and  oveiTan  other  countries.  Their  people  are  sailors.  We  are  thinkers  in 
this  counti-y.  Even  our  men  that  work  with  their  hands  are  being  educated,  and 
they  are  thinkers.  These  fellows  were  simply  snilors  and  buffeted  the  storms. 
They  had  powerful  physiques  and  overcame  everything  that  came  in  their  way. 
We  have  men  who  must  receive  more  attention  than  those  savages  did.    We  can 
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not  ask  men  to  work  for  10  cents  a  day  and  expose  themselves  to  the  storms  of 
the  ocean,  as  these  Scandinavians  of  the  North  did.  They  were  bom  sailors;  their 
country  was  poor,  and  they  did  not  know  that  iron  in  Norway  and  Sweden  was 
worth  anything.  They  did  not  know  it  was  nnder  the  ground;  if  they  did,  they 
did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  But  in  our  country  we  look  at  things  without  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  or  two  years.  We  have  to  pay  more  for  labor,-  and  when  we 
put  ships  on  the  ocean  we  have  to  pay  men  more  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  and  right  to  grant  a  very  large  subsidy  with- 
out regulating  the  cost  of  transportation  or  the  Government  having  anything  to 
do  with  fixing  freight  rates?  Or  would  you  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission consulted  in  regard  to  the  rates,  If  the  Government  gives  a  large  sum? — 
A.  I  would  suggest  as  a  solution  of  that  query  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  create  a  new  department,  called  the ' '  department  of  commerce  and  industry, " 
and  that  the  business  of  subsidies  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  that  depart- 
ment. I  think  that  is  a  necessity  of  the  Government  that  can't  be  in  any  way 
overlooked.  They  send  seeds  around  the  country  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Department  give  attention  to  many  matters,  but  these  questions  yon 
have  nnder  advisement  here  overshadow  them  all  a  thousand  times,  and  they  have 
no  representative  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States.  It  is  high  time  they  woke 
up  to  that  fact.  Wide-awake  people  that  we  are,  we  must  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  still  some  things  that  we  do  not  have  in  this  country,  and  one  special 
lack  is  that  of  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  "  department  of  commerce  and 
industries." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Still  you  would  not  make  that  more  important  than  the 
Agricultural  Department? — A.  Of  coarse,  the  Agrienltnral  Department  is  estab- 
lished already. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  in  your  prepared  paper  that  there  should  be 
no  rivalry  between  rail  and  water  transportation.  Would  not  that  eliminate 
competition  between  the  two  methods  of  transportation  and  remove  the  influence 
of  the  waterways  upon  lower  rates  of  transportation? — A.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  legitimate  competition  that  we  must  take  cognizance  of.  The  rivers  are  placed 
here  Dy  the  Creator,  and  no  doubt  intended  for  transportation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization.  They  are  the  great  balance  wheel  compelling  equity  from 
railroad  companies  against  extravagant  charges.  I  might  go  further  and  say  that 
the  railways  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  cheapness  of  water  transp<)rtation. 
The  heavier  and  the  cheaper  products  are  transported  at  a  rate  that  justifies  their 
being  carried  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  jnst  as  the  ore  from  Lake 
Superior  is  carried  a  thousand  miles — into  Pittsburg — and  turned  into  steel,  because 
of  the  cheapness  of  transportation.  The  railroads  at  the  lowest  paying  rate  that 
can  be  imagined  can  not  bring  ore  to  Pittsburg  and  enable  us  to  comx>ete  with  any 
other  country  in  the  world;  and  therefore  the  iron  ores  of  Lake  Superior  would  tie 
worthless  to  us,  and  the  railroads  should  not  complain.  But  the  very  moment 
that  there  are  a  thousand  vessels  carrying  ore  from  Duluth  and  the  ports  of  Lake 
Superior  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  that  moment  the 
demand  for  railroads  for  the  class  of  goods  that  can  not  be  carried  by  the  slow 
way  of  water  transportation  arises,  and  railways  will  spring  up  and  they  will 
find  a  profitable  business  in  the  transportation  of  those  articles,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  transportation  of  passengers  who  will  not  go  by  the  slow  boats.  I  want 
to  Bay  that  from  absolute  knowledge.  Yon  take  France  and  Germany  espe- 
cially, and  they  have  improved  everjr  little  creek  and  natural  stream  of  water 
that  could  be  improved  by  any  possibility,  and  made  it  into  a  canal  or  a  navi- 
gable stream.  They  have  pushed  the  improvements  by  dams  and  dredges  and 
locks,  and  all  that,  hundreds  of  miles  into  their  mountains,  and  men  work- 
ing in  the  forests  a  long  way  np  from  their  distributing  centers,  where  they 
have  the  means  of  working  in  wood,  iron,  and  other  things,  sending  the  products  of 
their  farms  down.  They  find  that  they  get  cheap  transportation ,  and  they  develop 
their  country  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  a  short  time  those  streams  have  been 
paralleled  on  both  sides  by  profitable  railways  all  through  France  and  Germany. 
Anyone  of  you  who  have  traveled  in  those  countries  can  see  it  for  himself.  There 
never  were  any  railways  there  before.  There  is  an  improvement  there  which  any- 
body would  not — - 

Q.  ( By  Semtor  Kyle.  )  (Interrupting. )  Has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage 
since? — A,  I  do  not  know.  I  thought  it  incredible  when  I  read  an  article  I  find  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Jonrnal,  A  leading  editorial  in  that  paper  gives  notice 
to  Great  Britain  that  she  most  improve  her  waterways:  that  the  British  must  con- 
struct new  canals;  that  they  must  give  their  people  cheap  waterway  transporta- 
tion, or  their  prestige  is  gone  as  a  manufacturing  country.    We  all  miow  that  the 
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London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  central  aathority  in  all  commercial  and 
transportation  matters  for  the  British  Empire,  and  so  much  importance  is  attnched 
to  the  expression  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  president  of  that 
body  is  by  courtesjr,  I  think — I  do  not  think  it  is  by  law— by  courtesy,  is  entitled 
to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  because  he  is  supposed  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
commercial  World  through  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  No  act  that  is 
passed  by  Parliament  affecting  the  commerce  or  the  indostries  of  Great  Britain  is 
enacted  without  being  submitted  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  first  of 
all.  They  are  of  all  nations  of  the  world  a  commercial  nation,  and  we  must  not 
be  the  last  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  a  people  who  have  led  for  a  thousand 
years,  as  has  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  most  hnmiliating  statement  for  them  to 
make. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Have  the  water  rutes  had  an  influence  on  the  railratee? — 
A.  Most  unquestionably;  and  a  wholesome  one. 

Q.  Then  you  will  qualify  your  statement  that  there  should  be  no  rivalry  between 
them? — A.  1  do  not  see  why,  from  the  fact  thatrailways  are  jealous  of  water  trans- 
iwrtation.  They  would  interfere  with  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  if  they  could,  and  yet  they  know  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  anybody 
else  that  the  improvement  of  these  waterways  and  the  development  of  traffic  on 
the  lines  of  the  waterways  has  made  the  railways  pay. 

Q.  There  is  competition  between  them,  is  there  not — naturally,  rivalry? — A. 
There  is,  but  I  said  there  should  not  be. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  mefin  hostility?  Healthy  rivalry  is  a  different 
thing. — A.  Healthy  rivalry  ia  a  different  thing.  Let  me  illustrate.  When  I  was 
a  lad  there  was  no  commerce  on  the  Monongahela  River  at  the  country  river  towns. 
A  few  boats,  little  raits,  and  logs  would  go  up  and  down  once  in  a  great  while, 
and  that  was  all.  Pittsburg  was  a  little  town  of  no  account  outside  of  its  own 
local  interest.  General  Moorhead  got  a  concession  from  the  General  Government 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  put  a  system  of  locks  and  dams  in  the  Mononga- 
hela River  as  far  as  Brownsvilla  People  all  thought  he  was  crazy,  and  that  the 
enterprise  would  break  him  up  before  he  got  through  with  it.  But  he  got  a  con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  Monongahela,  and  soon  after  the  river  was  made 
navigable  this  wonderful  Yonghiogheny  coal  was  discovered.  That  coal  came 
out  in  small  quantities  and  gradually  increased  the  traffic  on  the  river  until  it 
amounteil  to  millions  of  dollars.  Now  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
that  river  paralleled  with  railroads  on  both  sides  and  they  are  pajang  routes.  On 
the  Ohio  River,  where  the  General  Government  has  been  making  iiuprovements 
by  the  movable  dam  system,  the  different  railroads,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Wheelinfi;  and  Ke:itucky,  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  the  Vanderbilt  system  are 
paralleling  the  Ohio  River.  They  have  paralleled  the  river  up  to  Mr.  Phillips' 
town.  And  that  is  .>-upposed  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  water  routes  for  bringing 
the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  River  into  connection  by  waterway  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kvle.)  And  yet  the  water  tonnage  on  all  those  rivers  has 
increased  ye:ir  by  year,  I  Iwlieve? — A.  It  has  increased  year  by  year.  The  increase 
is  not  a  regular  increase,  for  the  reason  that  the  vicissitudes  of  1>  > w  and  high  water 
sometimes  interfere  with  the  year's  traffic,  but  in  the  general  average  yon  will  find 
that  the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  western  rivers  is  in  an  enormous  ratio.  As  I 
said  in  my  paper,  the  traffic  handled  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  rivers  is 
80,000,000  tons— an  amount  which  we  can  scarcely  grasp-and  that  could  be 
increased  to  double  the  amount  if  the  Ohio  River,  which  furnishes  most  of  the 
freight,  were  improved.  The  Ohio  River  furnishes  more  than  the  ^iississ.ppi  and 
all  Its  other  trib ataries.  We  give  the  Mississippi  Val ley  1  T.UUO.O^O  tons  a v against 
13,0;i0,000  or  14,000.000  tons  originating  on  the  Mississippi  system  i  self  outside 
of  the  Ohio;  and  if  you  will  come  to  Pittsburg,  I  will  show  yon  there  6  months  or 
5  months  or  4  months  of  the  year  a  million  tons  of  coal  in  the  pool  waiting  ship- 
ment on  the  rise  of  the  river  below,  a  million  tons  of  freight.  The  one  initial 
dam,  movable  dam,  made  by  Colonel  MeiTill,  of  the  I'nited  States  Army,  known 
as  the  Davis  Island  dam,  is  a  thing  well  worth  a  visit  by  anyone  who  has  not  seen 
it.  That  has  given  Pittsburg  a  harbor  from  lOto  12  miies  long  and  as  deep  as  yon 
want  it  all  the  year  roand,  and  when  the  rivers  are  in  a  natural  condition  of 
activity  and  fit  for  boating,  as  they  are  now,  there  is  no  dam  in  the  river  at  all — 
free  open  navigation,  and  the  boats  come  and  go.  But  when  the  rivers  begin  to 
f  a'.l  it  is  necessary  to  store  the  water.  Then  the  movable  dam  appears  in  the  river, 
and  in  2 1  honrs  there  is  a  lake  storing  water  10  or  12  miles  around  P  ttsbnrg  up 
the  Monongahela  to  Dam  No.  1,  and  the  tame  up  the  AUoKheny,  and  in  that 
harbor  you  will  find  a  mi'lion  tons  of  stuff  awaiting  shipment  to  New  Orleans. 
The  Government  is  pushing  that  plan  of  river  improvement,  and  there  are  per- 
haps 10  or  13  or  14  of  those  dams  now  under  way. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  the  boats  pass  through  that  dam?    Does  it  not 
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obstmot  navigation?— A.  They  avoid  that  by  means  of  a  lock.  The  lock  is  the 
larj^t  lock  in  the  world,  not  excepting  the  Suez  Canal  lock,  and  will  take  fonr 
Ohio  River  steamboats  throagh  at  one  time  and  a  whole  fleet  of  coal.  It  is  613 
feet  long  and  115  feet  wide  One  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  is  that  Davis  Island 
dam  and  lock,  and  that  system  is  being  pnshed  as  rapidly  as  possible  nntil  there 
will  be  contlnnouB  navigation  on  the  Ohio  River  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 
There  are  some  13  dams  nnder  contract  now,  and  some  nearly  completed,  and 
when  these  dams  are  completed,  as  they  will  be  in  some  years,  yon  will  find  that 
the  navigable  period  of  time  will  be  increased  on  the  Ohio  River  about  2  to  3 
months  and  there  vdll  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  people  of  Pittsburg  making  any  contention 
with  the  railroad  people  about  the  discrimination  that  is  practiced  against  Pitts- 
burg in  favor  of  Bu£falo?— A.  Yes,  there  is  complaint.  There  is  discrimination  in 
thewy,  and  it  is  the  only  act  of  discrimination  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of 
whatevgr. 

Q.  Will  von  please  describe  it?— A.  As  well  as  I  can.  It  is  due  to  the  Trans- 
continental TrafiBc  Association— I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it,  but  it  is  the  associa- 
tion that  controls  the  traffic  of  the  East  and  West.  They  fix  their  terminals. 
Pittsburg  is  an  eastern  terminal,  and  so  is  Buffalo.  Those  are  the  termini  of  the 
OTstem.  Pittsburg  is  TU  milea  nearer  Chicago  than  Buffalo,  and  we  are  charged 
the  same  rate  to  Pittsburg  that  is  charged  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  Buffalo, 
and  they  have  70  miles  in  their  favor.  Now,  the  thing  does  not  stop  there;  it 
would  not  hurt  to  pay  as  much  as  Buffalo  if  it  did.  Buffalo  is  near  the  center  of 
a  large  market,  and  she  then  is  enabled  to  deliver  her  goods  in  the  centers  adjacent 
to  Buffalo  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  we  can  get  to  those  centers,  becanse  we  have 
70  miles  additional  to  traverse  to  rer.eh  her  territory;  to  reach  her  limit  as  it 
were.  We  are  TO  miles  behind  her  in  eastern  shipments,  in  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  extra  TO  miles  going  east,  and  Buffalo  pays  nothing  for  it  going  west,  and 
that  is  a  general  source  of  complaint.  Our  merchants  have  time  and  again  called 
attention  to  it,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  matter  up  and  visited  the 
railroad  companies  and  labored  with  them  and  Raid,  "  Why  do  yon  not  give  Pitts- 
burg credit  for  this  70  miles?  "  They  make  a  plausible  answer  and  say,  "Why, 
this  thing  affects  a  dozen  different  railways.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  can  not 
correct  it,  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  comes  here.  They  have  this  !•'>  per 
cent.  You  will  have  to  regulate  the  whole  system.  In  the  course  of  time  you 
will  perhaps  get  the  redress  that  yon  want,  but  you  can  not  get  it  now  becanse 
you  are  one  of  the  terminals."  Then,  again,  you  see  a  man  can  ship  to  the  Buf- 
falo terminus  at  a  certain  rate  and  then  get  down  to  New  York  mncb  more 
cheaply  than  we  can  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York,  and  we  do  not  like  that.  Then, 
they  say  New  York  is  a  competing  point.  And  so  is  Buffalo  a  competing  point. 
The  river  is  there,  and  the  Welland  Canal  come.s  in  there,  and  laymen  li  ,e  myself 
can  not  answer  those  things.  I  can  not,  I  am  sure.  If  we  were  all  in  business 
and  wo  were  shipping  to  a  competing  point,  we  would  have  to  compete  with 
everything  that  was  at  that  point  to  obtain  the  trade.  If  we  had  the  trade  in  a 
point  that  was  not  competing  we  would  charge  what  rate  we  pleased,  and  we 
would  charge  a  good  ronnd  rate.  And  that  is  the  point  of  contention  with  the 
Pittebnrg  men,  that  we  do  not  get  shipments  from  the  west  on  the  same  equitable 
terms  that  Buffalo  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  makes  more  competition  between  Buffalo  and 
thoee  points- west  of  Buffalo?— A.  Yes:  they  throw  that  in;  that  they  can  move 
stuff  nx>m  Buffalo  to  Europe  without  breaking  bulk. 

Since  writing  the  aliove.  I  learn  that  the  differential  in  favor  of  Buffalo  as  against 
Pittsbtirg  has  been  removed,  and  the  two  cities  in  (inestion  pay  the  same  ratable 
charges  on  through  freight. 

<i.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  know  how  large  the  ships  are  that  can  get 
throagh  the  canal? — A.  I  think  a  veasel  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of  \vater  can 
not  get  through  the  Welland  Canal.  The  ('anadian  government  has  asked  the 
United  States  again  and  again  to  join  in  deepening  the  Wellaud  Canal,  giving  us 
all  the  concessions  we  want,  or  to  unite  with  us  in  constructing  an  entirely  new 
water  route.  Or  they  say  they  will  come  over  on  the  United  States  side  and  pay 
half  the  cost  of  constructing  a  United  States  waterway  altogether  on  United 
States  ground.  The  British  people  appreciate  the  value  of  getting  to  tide  water 
without  breaking  bulk  on  the  lake  tributaries. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  merchants  of  Pittsburg  made  any  complaint 
abont  recent  increases  of  rate-a  by  changing  goods  from  one  classification  to 
another?— A.  No.  I  could  embrace  in  the  nnswer  to  this  something  I  said  a  little 
while  ago — that  the  institution  I  am  connetted  with  tr!e<l  the  experiment  for  2  or 
3  years  of  proving  by  our  own  people  that  there  were  wrongs  in  the  way  of  dis- 
orimination  which  should  be  righted,  and  we  made  a  complete  failure  of  it.    So 
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if  there  are  instances  of  discriiniiiation  they  are  kept  carefully  from  the  jmblic  to 
the  extent  of  f  nmishing  any  reliable  information  on  the  subject.  I  was,  I  confess, 
very  mach  disappointed.  I  believed  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  discrimina- 
tion against  Pittsbnrg,  from  public  opinion  and  general  clamor,  and  I  thought 
that  the  chamber  of  commerce  was  the  intermediary  by  which  those  wrongs  could 
be  righted. 

(j.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  about  discriminations.  I  am  speaking  about 
raising  the  freight  rates  indirectly  by  changing  goods  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
classiiication. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  general  complaint. 

Q.  Has  that  come  up  in  a  recent  x>eriod? — A.  I  think  not.  I  only  know,  as  I 
think  I  shonld  have  told  you,  that  1  am  not  an  expert  in  railway  transportation. 
I  only  deal  with  such  facts  as  I  can  compass;  but  from  the  best  knowledge  that  I 
am  able  to  get  the  railroad  companies  themselves— the  great  trunk  lines — have 
been  engaged  for  years  in  an  endeavor  to  simplify  the  classifications— to  make 
them  more  uniform  throughout  the  whole  country— that  they  are  at  work  at  it 
and  have  been  for  years,  and  they  have  reduced  the  number  of  classes  very  largely 
already.  I  believe  this  is  their  claim,  that  if  they  are  left  alone  they  will,  in  the 
course  of  time— say  within  a  year — secure  as  nearly  as  possible  an  acceptable  and 
suitable  classification  of  freights  for  the  whole  country.  They  think  that  is  a 
matter  which  they  alone  are  able  to  handle  successfully. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  whether,  in  yonr  opinion,  labor  organizations  on  the 
whole  have  been  beneficial  to  the  indnstries  at  Pittsburg.  Of  coTurse,  that  includes 
all  those  engaged  in  those  industries.— A.  I  would  not  say  they  have.  Up  to 
within  the  period  of  a  few  years  I  think  that  most  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
Pennsylvania  worked  mischievously  to  the  men  who  were  members  of  the  organ- 
izations; but  now,  within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  I  am  undergoing  a  change  of 
mind  on  that  subject.  I  meet  the  ofiScers  and  representatives  of  such  bodies,  and 
they  are  men  as  intelligent  as  the  general  run  of  men  sitting  around  this  table,  I 
was  going  to  say — which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  They  are  not  unreasonable.  I 
have  myself  been  nearly  all  my  life  employing  men  and  opposed  to  labor  organi- 
zations, as  I  say;  but  now  I  am  less  opposed  than  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Opposed  to  organized  labor? — A.  That  is  what  I  mean; 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  fail  in  a  single  case  where  organized  labor  has  asserted 
itself,  that,  with  a  meeting  of  both  parties,  it  has  not  been  settled;  and  now  I 
believe  that  the  men  who  are  controlling  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
they  ever  were  before,  and  if  properly  handled  under  proper  regulations,  I  think 
they  can  be  made  more  useful  in  preventing  strikes  and  labor  toroubles  which  are 
constantly  threatening  this  country.  From  my  own  standpoint,  generally,  I  do 
not  see  the  difference  between  meeting  three  or  four  intelligent  mechanics  who  are 
representatives  and  conferring  with  them  about  the  difficulties  in  the  trade  with 
the  employer  and  consulting  with  the  men  who  are  in  workshops;  and  that  has 
been  mainly  the  point  of  difference.  The  emplovers  will  say,  "  If  a  man  is  over- 
worked and  underpaid  let  him  come  into  this  office  and  we  are  here  to  hear  bim; 
but  if  he  and  his  colleagues  think  that  they  are  not  getting  justice,  and  they  send 
the  secretary  of  their  union  and  the  representatives  of  the  union,  we  will  not  hear 
those  3  men."  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  simple  justice  and  equity,  why  are 
they  not  justly  entitled— if  there  are  .'5,000  men  working  in  a  big  works,  they  can 
not  all  come  in  in  a  body — to  send  their  representatives  to  this  manufactiuing  con- 
cern, who  represent  themselves  by  delegations  and  not  by  the  stockholders  in  a 
body?  And  I  assure  you  that  the  character  of  the  men  is  such  that  you  can  very 
well  afford  to  confer  with  them.  I  see  pictures  in  the  paper  ttiere  findicatin^j 
of  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  are  officers  of  the  trades  unions  about  Pittsburg  in 
this  sheet-steel  trouble,  showing  how  the  employers  had  to  receive  them.  They 
made  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  whole  difficulty.  The  labor  leaders  showed 
themselves  just  as  intelligent  as  the  men  who  control  the  Carnegie  works  in  their 
own  line  of  business;  and  by  and  by,  I  think,  when  they  come  to  have  the  right 
of  representation,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so,  and  a  right  to  organize  for  all  lawful 
and  proper  purposes,  you  will  ^t  a  better  understanding  of  those  men,  and  there 
will  be  fewer  stoikes  and  less  difficulty  in  the  labor  situation  than  there  was  under 
the  old  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  great  growth  of  corporations,  which  are  said  to  be  soulless, 
and  of  the  elimination  of  many  individual  employers,  do  you  see  the  necessity,  as 
a  measure  of  self-defense,  for  the  men  to  organize  for  self-preservation? — ^A.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  have  their  diffi- 
culties or  their  questions  of  right  or  wrong  settled  in  any  other  way  than  by  organ- 
ization. In  the  old  times  a  man  would  have  a  blacksmith  shop  and  he  would  work 
himself  and  have  two  or  three  helpers.  Then  they  did  not  need  any  organization; 
they  did  not  need  any  representatives.  He  was  among  the  men  and  he  knew  what 
was  wrong  and  so  did  they.    Now,  the  men  who  control  the  great  indnstries  of 
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the  conntiy  do  not  know  their  men;  would  not  know  them  if  they  should  see  them. 
If  a  man  shonld  go  into  the  office  of  the  employer  and  say  "  I  have  been  abased 
and  cheated  out  of  my  wages,"  the  employer  could  not  settle  the  trouble.  He  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  man  or  his  work,  or  his  rights  or  his  wrongs.  But 
if  the  men  are  represented  by  intelligent  men  and  the  managers  and  foremen  that 
know  the  conditions  of  affairs  are,  they  stand  a  better  chance  of  settling  those 
things  than  bygoing  in  singly  and  making  a  plea  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  a  representative,  who  is  not  subject 
to  discharge,  is  sent  to  the  concern  there  is  leas  danger  of  wreaking  vengeance? — 
A.  Yes,  that  is  one  element  in  this  question;  it  is  a  very  important  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  this  great  consolidation  of  corporate 
wealth  has  or  has  not  a  tendency  to  make  both  a  labor  class  and  a  capitalistic 
class?  Is  there  going  to  be  hereafter  the  same  chance  for  a  laboring  man  to  advance, 
become  a  capitalist,  that  there  has  been  heretofore? — A.  That  qnestion  is  a  little 
deep.  I  do  not  know  any  good  reason  why  an  intelligent  mechanic  could  not  be 
promoted  to  be  a  manager  and  finally  a  stockholder  and  maybe  president  of  a  great 
mdustrial  association.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not  if  he  has  the 
brains  and  the  intellect  to  raise  himself  above  the  army  of  his  fellow-men. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  How  about  some  of  the  managers  of  the  Carnegie  works 
and  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  some  of  those  men?— A.  The 
managers  of  the  Carnegie  works  are  all  men  that  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks, 
and  the  consolidation  has  chosen  those  men  to  conduct  those  vast  bnainess  interests. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  Mr.  Schwab? — A.  Yes;  Mr.  Schwab  was  a  working  man  in 
the  yards  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  works  when  be  began,  and  he  is  the  president  of  the 
billion- dollar  association.    And  Mr.  Corry  was  taken  from  the  ranks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  Mr.  Carnegie  was? — A.  Mr.Carnegie  delivered 
messages  from  the  telegraph  company  to  my  father's  tanyard  down  there— a  littie 
bullet-headed  boy — and  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  should  control  the  indns- 
trial  world,  nearly,  but  he  does. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Did  not  these  men  all  start  when  the  industry  was  small? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  they  could  not  have  done  so  if  the  industry  had  been  (juite 
large? — A.  The  Carnegie  institution — the  Eldgar  Thomson  Works — was  a  big  insti- 
tution when  Mr.  Carnegie  took  hold  of  it.  They  could  not  make  good  steel,  nor 
good  st«el  rails.  By  and  by  they  got  an  intelligent  workman  there.  His  name 
was  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  showed  the  Carnegie  people  how  to  make  good  steel  and 
good  steel  rails.  He  was  a  workingman.  taken  out  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Works, 
and  he  met  a  very  shocking  death  in  one  of  those  great  retorts.  One  of  them 
burst,  and  he  ran  in  to  help  the  men,  and  they  were  all  burned  together.  But  he 
was  a  workingman,  as  I  told  Vou,  taken  from  the  furnaces  at  the  Cambria  Iron 
Company.  Other  men  came  along.  There  were  men  in  there  who  were  capital- 
ists who  were  all  turned  out  of  their  jobs — all  capitalists.  Mr.  Carnegie  turned 
them  all  out,  and  put  these  workingmen  in  one  at  a  time,  until  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Carnegie  concern,  unless  in  some  clerical  depwt- 
ment,  that  did  not  start  in  the  yards  of  the  Carnegie  Company.  Mr.  Schwab  is  a 
conspicuous  example,  as  is  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Corry  is  another.  They  are  all 
yonng  men,  and  have  worked  at  the  furnaces  and  at  the  rolling.  And  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why,  in  view  of  all  these  ^eat  consolidations,  that  men  having  the 
skill  and  brains  should  not  be  promoted  just  as  they  were.  The  qnestion  of  these 
consolidations  is  attracting  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  all  over  the  world. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  future  of  this  thing  is  to  be.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  forecast  it  successfully,  and  it  is  of  such  magnitude  that  we  are  trying  the 
best  we  can  to  look  out  for  the  future.  In  the  first  instance,  many  people  say  we 
are  all  going  to  destruction  in  this  country  because  individual  effort  will  be  crushed 
out  and  nothing  but  the  monopoly  will  be  left.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  since  these 
consolidations  began  (some  half  a  dozen  years  ago  the  first  of  them  was  under- 
taken in  the  g^eat  industrials  of  this  country)  we  have  begun  to  control  the 
markets  of  the  world.  We  can  make  things  more  cheaply,  and  it  seems  we  are 
making  better  things  than  we  did  be/ore.  The  query,  then,  is,  if  we  abolish  these 
oonsolidations  and  put  the  concerns  all  back  into  their  original  condition,  whether 
we  would  not  be  working  a  serious  injury  to  the  general  welfare  of  this  country. 
These  are  questions  that  are  too  great  for  me,  but  they  ought  to  be  considered. 
The  rapid  progress  we  are  making  in  supplying  the  world  is  of  such  a  character 
that  we  must  be  careful  and  conservative  when  we  disturb  the  elements  of  trade 
that  have  done  so  much  for  us. 

Q.  The  champions  of  industrial  combinations  are  now  saying  that  one  of  the 
very  fruitful  causes  of  financial  panics  or  crises  in  the  past  has  been  overproduc- 
tion, and  if  that  could  be  done  away  with  there  would  be  less  danger  of  th  se 
financial  troubles;  and  they  say  that  these  great  consolidations  that  are  taking 
place  enable  those  in  control  of  a  certain  line  of  industry  to  keep  the  production' 
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eqnal  to  the  current  demand,' and  in  that  way  prevent  overprodnction;  and  that 
when  all  lines  are  so  controlled  that  will  be  the  means  of  preventing  panics  and 
crises.  Do  you  take  that  view  of  it? — A.  Scarcely.  Ithas  this  bearing:  The  world 
is  getting  larger.  It  needs  and  oses  more  material.  The  world  is  richer  and  it 
has  more  money  to  pay  for  what  it  wants.  Our  own  country  has  grown  from  a 
handful  of  people  in  1776  to  nearly  80,000,000  people  now,  and  we  are  ourselves 
consuming  enormously.  The  world  is  expanding  rapidly,  and  the  wants  of  the 
people  are  expanding  in  proportion.  So  I  do  not  see  really  any  very  great  danger 
from  overproduction  at  the  present  time.  But  if  there  were,  and  these  combina- 
tions have  the  power  to  curtail  production,  to  that  extent  they  have  the  power  to 
avoid  panics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Would  they  also  keep  up  prices  in  doing  so? — A.  I  sup- 
pose they  would.  But  there  is  a  feature  of  tnese  combinations  that  has  never 
been  broached  here.  As  yet  I  have  not  said  anything  about  it.  But  1  want  to 
say  that  I  con  see  nothing  illegal  and  nothing  especially  harmful  in  combinations 
per  se.  I  can  see  nothing  but  good  that  will  come  out  of  a  condition  of  affairs 
where  we  get  out  of  the  excessive  competition  and  cutthroat  prices  to  a  condition 
of  healthy  business.  But  when  we  consolidate  interests  worth  a  million  dollars 
and  capitalize  them  at  |10, 000,000  or  $30,000,000  and  people  buy  those  securities 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  that  bodes  ill  for  the  future  of  this  country.  Yon  can 
not  pay  interest  on  water.  Yon  may  temporarily;  but  the  world  is  wide,  and 
even  the  great  consolidations  of  this  country  may  find  themselves  hustled  by 
smaller  and  more  active  industries  before  they  are  through  with  it.  The  serioua 
question  before  us  is  the  watering  of  stocks  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  the  fact 
that  i)eople  are  foolish  enough  to  invest  in  them.  The  very  people  who  denounce 
these  combinations  are  the  people  who  invest  their  money  in  these  stocks. 

Q.  Do  they  not  also  extort  money  from  the  people  to  pay  dividends  on  these 
stocks? — A.  Oh,  that  is  all  right  if  yon  hold  them  and  I  hold  them.  But  it  is  on 
the  widows  and  orphans  that  it  is  all  unloaded  by  these  fellows.  They  do  not 
care  whether  there  are  any  dividends  on  the  water;  and  those  are  the  men 
who  are  unloading  the  stock  of  those  concerns.  I  may  be  talking  to  some  of  my 
friends  here  who  are  in  it.  [Laughter.]  I  am  afraid  of  that  feature  of  consoli- 
dation; and  yet  if  people  want  the  securities  and  like  them,  who  is  there  to  deny 
theirrightto  go  ahead  and  buy  anything  they  choose,  whether  it  is  water  or  solidly 
based  stock? 

Q.  ( By  Senator  Kyle.  )  You  can  not  famish  people  with  common  sense?— A.  I 
do  not  think  you  can.  But  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  the  influence  of  these  consolida- 
tions has  been  so  far  for  the  increase  and  the  betterment  of  the  trafBc  of  this 
country. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Jenks.  )  Can  you  tell  us  anything  with  reference  to  the  freight 
rates  out  of  Pittsburg  on  tin  plate? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  the  rate 
on  tin  plate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  customary  for  any  of  the  steel  manufac- 
turers or  the  plate  manufacturers  there  in  Pittsburg  to  pay  freight  themselves  in 
advance  and  enter  their  goods  "freight  paid?"— A.  Oh,  yea;  that  is  a  common 
occurrence. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  the  usual  custom  then? — A.  I  know  it  is  very  largely  the 
custom;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  altogether  the  case,  but  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  it  is  quite  customary,  and  that  it  is  considered  good  btisiness  for 
people  to  pay  the  freight  and  deliver  their  goods. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  under  those  circumstances  the  charges  that  they  make 
that  are  called  freight  charges  are  the  actual  charges  they  pay  to  the  railroads,  or 
whether  they  make  that  a  nominal  charge? — A.  Presumably  the  actual  charge. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  freight  rates  being  charged  to  customers  in  Pittsburg 
itself?— A.  For  Pittsburg  productions? 

Q.  Yes.  For  example,  if  a  person  were  to  bay,  we  will  say,  a  ton  of  tin  plate  in 
Pittsburg,  ae  to  whether,  in  addition  to  the  regular  price,  there  would  be  a  freight 
charge  added,  although  it  was  to  be  delivered  in  Pittsburg? — A.  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  had  the  "gall"  to  try  and  charge  a 
freight  rate  in  addition  to  the  price  fixed  on  tin  plate  unless  he  was  buying  tin 
plate  for  foreign  delivery. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  at  different  times  in  the  case  of  goods  shipped 
out  of  Pittsburg  with  freight  prepaid  that  the  freight  charges  were  fixed  at  the 
will  of  the  manufacturers,  and  were  not  strictly  the  same  as  those  that  were  paid 
to  the  railroads;  and  it  has  even  been  asserted  that  a  freight  charge  was  made  at 
times  for  goods  made  and  delivered  at  Pittsburg  itself?— A.  Can  you  think  of  any 
particular  concern  that  has  done  that?  I  would  lile  to  investigate  it.  Can  yon 
think  of  any? 

Q.  You  might  look  up  the  matter  as  fully  as  yon  can  with  reference  to  tin  plate. 
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I  want  to  ask  one  qnestiou  more,  if  yon  pleaae:  Yon  said  something  with,  reference 
to  this  consolidation  of  railroads  through  the  bnying  of  stocks  by  one  railroad  of 
another,  and  of  the  large  monopolies.  Yon  stated  somewhat  further  that  yon 
ronid  see  no  remedy  for  the  evil  except  the  ownership  and  management  of  rail- 
roads by  the  Qovernment. — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  last  resort. 

O.  Do  yon  understand  at  the  present  time  that  the  Government  would  have  the 
right  to  nx  rates  of  freight  on  a  railroad  if  it  wished  to?— A.  Only  under  the  gen- 
eral necessity— yon  might  call  it  the  war  necessity,  if  you  like — that  would  com- 
pel the  Government  to  take  radical  action  in  assuming  the  control  of  the  rai'road. 
Q.  That  is  a  different  matter.  The  question  is  as  to  whether  yon  understand 
there  would  be  anyth.ng  unconstitutional  in  a  law,  for  example,  that  should 
empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  decide  whether  a  rate  was  rea- 
sonable or  not,  and  in  that  way  practically  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate? — A.  That  is, 
whether  the  Government  has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  rate? 

p.  Yes.  Instead  of  buying  or  owning  the  roads  itself,  and  managing  them, 
misbt  it  not  reach  the  same  result  by  simply  empowering  a  certain  Dody  to  fix 
reasonable  rates?- A.  I  believe  it  has  a  constitutional  right. 

Q.  Yes.  Do  you  think  that  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  buying  the 
road?— A.  I  do  not  know  but  it  would.  Tbey  have  the  right  to  own  the  capitali- 
zation. The  oi^nization  of  the  railroad  company  by  the  General  Government 
fpves  it  what  is  called  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  whatever  that  may  mean.  It 
IS  a  public  incorporation,  and  it  is  incorporated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  and 
the  General  Government  and  the  government  of  the  States,  if  I  understand  this 
thing — whenever  these  institutions  cease  to  be  a  public  benefit,  or  whenever  they 
are  inflicting  a  wrong  on  the  public,  the  power  of  the  Government  will  pull  those 
things  up  by  the  roots,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  railroad  or  steamboat  or  Car- 
nagie's  works  or  what  it  is.  If  the  Government  can  destroy  a  corporation,  it  can 
make  necessary  laws  to  regulate  it.  But  the  Government  has  the  right,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  all  the  constitutions  of  the  States,  that  whenever  a  corporation  ceases 
to  perform  its  acts  and  functions  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  organized,  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  wind  that  corpora- 
tion up,  disband  its  organization,  and  pay  the  stockholders  their  money.  So,  if 
they  have  the  right  to  do  that,  the  smaller  is  embraced  in  the  larger.  To  adjust 
that  matter  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  be  the  proper  medium, 
as  between  the  people  and  the  General  Government,  for  bettering  just  such  con- 
ditions of  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  you  regulate  these  great  combines?  What 
legislation  would  you  suggest  to  meet  these  new  conditions  in  the  interest,  not 
only  of  the  industries,  but  of  the  people? — ^A.  The  only  thing  that  presents  itself 
to  my  miod,  after  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  is  this:  That  the  States  should 
.tinend  their  general  laws  or  their  constitutions,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  refuse 
x>  incorporate  any  institution  on  any  other  than  un  actual  cash  basis.  I  think 
bat  is  the  main  thing.  I  do  not  see  why  a  lot  of  men  shoTild  come  together  and 
ut  up  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  capitalize  a  corporation  for  a  m  llion  dol- 
lars or  anything  over  that— and  of  course  that  allows  for  good  will.  If  they  are 
running  or  selling  a  biisiness  that 'has  a  good  will  worth  $10,000,  and  it  is  ascer- 
tainable, put  it  down  at  so  much  money;  put  down  every  property  interest;  put 
down  every  interest  at,  its  own  full  value.  Whenever  you  get  beyond  that,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should  absolutely  refuse  to  incorporate  any 
industrial  or  transportation  company.  That,  perhaps,  would  check  this  condition 
of  affairs. 

Q.  Ought  the  combines  to  be  prohibited,  when  they  have  control  of  the  home 
market,  from  selling,  when  there  is  opposition,  at  ruinous  rates  and  recouping  off 
people  abroad?  If  an  independent  concern  sells  goods  in  one  of  those  markets  the 
other  great  concern  simply  sells  at  cost  and  below,  yet  maintaining  its  price  every 
place  else.  Is  that  fair?  Should  not  the  people  lie  protected  against  that? — A.  You 
are  picturing  an  ideal  state  of  affairs.  _  The  millennium  is  not  here  yet,  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  it  would  be  good  policy  if  yon  and  I  had  a  flour  mill  and  we  had  a 
market  for  all  the  ilour  we  conid  make  except  a  thousand  barrels  every  year  and 
were  getting  a  ^ood  price  for  all  the  balance — I  am  not  sure,  I  say,  that  it  would 
not  be  good  policy  for  ns  to  ship  at  the  end  of  the  year  this  thousand  barrels  that 
is  bearing  on  the  market  over  to  Liverpool  and  sell  it  for  a  dollar  a  barrel  less  and 
keep  the  price  up  here.  That  is  good  business,  and  there  is  no  human  law  or 
device  that  I  know  of  by  which  you  can  prevent  that  condition  of  affairs. 

Q.  But  you  are  speakmg  of  foreign  shipments.  How  about  it  at  home? — A.  You 
are  getting  a  paternal  government  of  the  most  pronounced  character.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  could  do  that. 

Q.  This  Government  seeks  to  protect  our  industries  from  foreign  competition 
by  a  tariff  and  to  give  our  infant  industries  a  chance  to  grow.    Now,  has  a  big 
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concern  a  right  to  follow  np  a  small  indnstry  and  cinb  it  ont  of  ite  market? — A.  I 
think  not.  Anything  that  vronld  interfere  with  legitimate  enterprise  ought  to  be 
a  fair  subject  for  goveri^jnental  interference.  But  as  far  as  outside  ma^ets  are 
concerned,  it  were  better  to  let  them  alone.  You  may  recall  that  80  years  ago 
steel  rails  were  worth  $100  a  ton,  and  that  |100  a  ton  was  paid  in  gold  to  foreign 
countries.  The  purchases  drained  this  country  of  gold.  They  were  only  manu- 
factured in  Europe,  and  they  were  paid  for  in  gold.  Our  money  was  only  worth 
50  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  his  enormous  monopoly  from  the 
day  be  began  to  make  rails,  brought  them  down  from  $100  a  ton  to  about  $20,  and 
scores  and  thousands  of  men  were  employed  who  never  would  have  known  what 
it  was  to  be  inside  of  an  industrial  plant. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  7, 1901. 

TESTTHOnrY  OP  MB.  P.  J.  HoGOVEBlT, 

Chairman  Southern  Clairifioation  Committee. 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  yice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time 
Mr.  P.  J.  McQovern,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Classification  Com- 
mittee, viSLB  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  yon  state  your  occupation  and  address f — A.  Chairman 
of  the  Southern  Classification  Committee,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Q.  Will  yon  make  any  statement  respecting  the  organization  of  this  committee,  its 
relations  to  the  railroads,  and  its  functions? — A.  Possibly  I  coald  best  answer  that 
question  by  quoting  from  a  letter  which  I  wrote  on  September  15  last  to  the  Hon. 
John  D.  Molnnis,  president  of  the  Mississippi  railroad  commission:    (Reading:) 

"  File  710.]  "  SorTHKKN  Classification  Committee, 

"Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  IS,  1900. 
"Hon.  John  D.  McInnis, 

"  President  Mietissippi  Itailroad  Commisiion,  Jaokton,  Mist. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Some  little  time  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Powell, 
assistant  freight  trafBc  manager  Soutucni  Railway  Company,  stating  that  you  had 
probably  communicated,  or  would  communicate,  with  us  respecting  recant  changes 
in  the  southern  classification,  and  he  asked  that  we  prejiare  and  Rend  you  a  list  of 
the  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  southern  classification,  together  with  the 
rea«ou8  lor  those  changes.  We  have  received  no  communication  from  you  on  the 
subject,  but  that  fact  has  not  been  the  cause  of  our  failure  to  write  you.  Press  of 
other  matters,  including  preparations  for  a  meeting  of  our  committee  next  week,  at 
which  quite  a  lengthy  docket  is  to  be  considered,  has  operated  to  prevent  an  earlier 
compliance  with  Mr.  Powell's  request. 

"The  country  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  classification  districts  or 
territories : 

"1.  The  territory  covered  by  the  official  classification,  and  which  may  be  roughly 
defined  as  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver  and  Chicago. 

"2.  The  territory  covered  b^  the  western  olassifloation,  which  may  be  defined  as 
the  territory  lying  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

"3.  The  territory  covered  by  the  southern  classification,  lying  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

"  Of  course  you  understand  that  in  all  three  of  the  territories  referred  to  various 
exceptions  to  the  classification  are  in  force,  in  the  shape  either  of  commodity  tariffs 
or  what  we  term  classification  exception  sheets. 

"In  dealing  with  classification  matters  we  usually  divide  the  classification  into 
three  parts : 

"  1.  The  general  rules  which  govern  in  the  application  of  the  rates  and  which  are 
published  in  the  first  part  of  the  classification. 

"2.  The  descriptions  of  the  articles,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  article,  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  packed,  etc.,  and 

"3.  The  ratings  themselves,  showing  what  class  each  particular  article  is  to  take. 

"  Now,  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  southern  classification,  changes  have  been  made 
in  all  three  of  the  parts  above  referred  to.  Some  of  the  rules  have  been  changed  or 
modified:  many  of  the  descriptions  have  been  changed  and,  we  believe,  greatly 
improved  and  simplified,  and  a  good  many  of  the  ratings  themselves  have  been 
changed. 
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"No  statement  has  been  prepared,  or  could  be  very  satisfactorily  prepared,  wbich 
'vronld  show  the  actual  and  exact  ohanges  in  the  mlea,  descriptions,  and  ratings. 
Indeed,  the  only  satisfactory  way  by  wbich  to  ascertain  the  changes  wonld  be  a 
oomparison  of  the  present  and  former  classifications,  item  by  item.  For  instance, 
the  famitnro  list  has  been  entirely  revised  and  greatly  redncod  as  to  the  number  of 
items  in  it,  and  it  would  bo  impracticable  to  show  in  tabulated  form  the  exact  differ- 
ences between  the  old  clasaifacation  and  the  present  one.  Necessarily,  therefore, 
what  follows  mnst  be  stated  in  a  general  way,  and  without  attempting  to  give  you 
exact  details  as  to  each  of  the  many  articles  or  items  in  the  classilication. 

"  Organixatiov  and  objecti  of  the  Southern  Clatt^fication  Committee. — The  Southern 
Classification  Committee  was  organized  April  15, 1899,  and  its  articles  of  association 
provide  that  the  object  of  the  committee  is  '  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform 
Ireight  classification,  and  the  publicity  of  same,  and  to  aid  in  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  of  the  United  States,  affecting  commerce.'  Its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  'Transportation  companies  members  of  the  Southeastern 
Freight  Association,  and  members  of  the  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion, and  other  companies  operating  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
riven  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  (including  coastwise  steamship  companies 
parties  to  tariffs  of  through  rates  governed  by  the  southern  freight  classification).'" 

So  that  the  commission  will  understand  that  the  territory  embraced  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  classification  committee  is  that  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  we  include  also  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
steamship  companies  that  handle  business  into  and  out  of  that  territory. 

"  The  need  of  such  a  committee  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  carriers  in  this 
territory,  and  negotiations  looking  to  its  formation  had  been  in  progress  for  several 
years  prior  to  its  final  organization.  Similar  committees  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  official  olassiiioation  territory  and  in  the  western  classification  territory  for 
many  years  previous,  and  have  demonstrated  their  value  and  usefulness. 

"  Prior  to  the  organization  of  this  committee  classilication  matters  wero  handled 
by  the  freight  traffic  associations,  along  with  other  rate  questions;  but  it  was 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  when  this  important  branch  of  the  ratu-making 
problem  ought  to  be  given  separate  and  special  consideration  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  whole  territory;  that  an  official  ought  to  bo  employed  to  gather  neces- 
sary and  proper  information  and  data  bearing  on  classification  matters,  and  in  short 
that  the  growth  of  transportation  interests  and  traffic  in  sotithem  territory  Justi- 
fied this  uirther  step  in  specialization." 

The  membership  is  the  same  now ;  it  fluctuates  a  little,  but  it  is  42  members  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Only  one  member  representing  each  lincf — A.  Each  line 
has  1  vote — each  system,  you  might  say,  because  some  of  the  systems  have  4  or  5  or 
more  separate  corporate  lines,  corporate  interests,  and  our  articles  provide  that 
where  there  are  2  or  more  members  with  1  traffic  official  only  1  vote  is  allowed, 
so  that  we  have  42  separate  interestH.  I  can  not  say  that  they  are  iiidej>eudunt;  a 
good  many  of  them  are  affiliated  interests  like  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany, which  is  a  member  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  system  or  interest,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Company,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Southern  Railway  interest, 
bat  they  are  separately  managed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  have  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  and  constitution  of  this 
committeef — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  insert  that  in  your  testimony? — A.  I  will  file  it  as  an  exhibit. 

(Continnes  reading  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis:) 

"The  articles  of  association  provide  for  a  subcommittee  of  15  members,  which  is 
composed  of  representative  lines,  and  includes  both  rail  carriers  and  water  carriers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  that  Bu)>committee  to  carefully  consider  all  facts  and  information 
submitted  by  the  chairman,  or  by  shippers,  to  bear  complaints,  statements  or  argu- 
ments from  shippers  or  their  representatives,  whether  oral  or  written,  and  there- 
npon  to  submit  recommendation  for  the  individual  concurrence  of  all  the  members 
01  tht/  entire  committee,  which  at  present  is  composed  of  42  railway  and  steamship 
lines.  If  thus  concurred  in,  the  recommendations  are  published  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  the  use  of  all  lines." 

I  think  that  far  will  answer  as  to  the  organization  of  the  committee  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  railroads. 

Q.  Are  any  fnnctions  given  to  this  committee  other  than  those  of  making  up  the 
clatsifieatiou f  Do  you  have  any  powers  other  than  that  of  recommendingf  Can 
you  enfore  the  classification  f — A.  Tlie  subcommittee  recommends  to  the  general  com- 
mittee,_and  if  concurred  in  by  the  general  committee,  the  chairman  then  publishes 
it  and  it  becomes  the  official  issue  of  the  members. 

Q.  Does  it  become  thereby  binding  upon  those  members  t  That  is,  are  all  the 
members  of  the  association  compelled  to  accept  that  rating  f — A.  They  are  not  com- 
pelled. They  accept  it  and  they  file  it  as  their  own  issue — rather  they  have  a  general 
notice  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Conmiission  to  the  eftect  that  our  is.siie8  shall  be 
considered  their  official  issue  unless  the  commission  is  advised  to  the  contrary.   If  we 
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do  something  that  a  line  does  not  care  to  aooep^  it  wronld  give  hb  notice  and  also 
file  that  notice  -with  the  Interstate  Commission.    We  have  had  very  little  of  that. 

Q.  Bntmightalineactindependently  thereupon  if  it  chose t — A.  Oh,  yes;  oh,  yes. 
Wo  have  had  very  little  of  that.  Wo  have  had  some  ditferences  with  one  of  the  large 
lines  in  onr  territoTy.     We  have  about  settled  that,  or  hope  to  shortly. 

Q.  Do  all  or  a  considerable  number  of  these  representatives  actually  meet  at  on« 
time  together,  or  is  it  arranged  by  correspondence f — A.  It  is  done  in  meetings,  and 
the  subcommittee  of  15  practically  does  all  the  work  of  the  committee.  As  you  will 
understand,  it  is  like  certain  Congressional  committees;  this  subcommittee  does  the 
work,  and  it  is  nearly  all  done  in  meeting  At  those  meetings — the  total  member- 
ship being  15— two-thirds  is  necessary  lor  a  quorum  and  we  usually  have  12  or  13 
present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  the  representatives  nsnally  the  traffic  managers  of  the 
several  roads t — A.  The  traffic  officials;  that  is,  traffic  managers,  general  freight 
agents,  assistant  general  fteight  agents.  The  same  officials  who  make  the  olaasifi- 
cations  make  the  rates  in  the  rate-making  organizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  But  in  making  the  rates  they  to  some  degree  act  independ- 
ently, do  they,  or  do  they  all  concur  in  making  the  rates  in  the  same  way  they  do  in 
the  classificatiousf — A.  They  all  concur.  The  principal  difference  between  our  arti- 
cles and  the  articles  of  association  of  what  we  call  the  traffic  organization,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ours,  is  that  they  require  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  subject.  One 
negative  defeats  it.  Now,  you  will  tind  that  in  onr  articles  of  association  we  have  a 
five-sixths  rule. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  before  you  go  further  the  different  associations  to  which  yon 
have  referred,  and  can  you  point  out  from  the  map  the  territory  covered  by  the  rate- 
adjustment  associations  and  the  others  f — A.  Yes.  The  Southeastern  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association  takes  in  the  territory  which  is  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  Cin- 
cinnati down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans  and  a  line  drawn  from 
Cincinnati  down  throu<;h  Middlesboro,  Chattanooga,  Birmingham,  and  Montgomery 
to  I'ensacola,  Fla.  The  Southeastern  Freight  Association  takes  in  the  territoi-y  east 
of  that  just  defined  and  going  as  i'ar  east  as  Gainesville,  Athens,  Augusta,  and 
Charleston.  Theterritory  east  of  that  last  described  is  known  as  the  territory  of  the 
Associated  Railways  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Q.  These  three  associations  now  which  you  have  defined  have  what  fonotions,  and 
what  is  their  relation  to  the  Southern  Classification  Committee f — A.  They  make 
the  rates  on  all  the  competitive  traffic  in  iheir  respective  territories — not  local,  but 
competitive. 

Q.  And  what  is  their  organization f — A.  Their  organization  is  Homewhat  similar  to 
ours,  composed  of  all  lines  that  want  to  join. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  then,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  associations  operating 
for  the  railroads  in  the  Southern  States — one  class  of  associHtions  which  makes  the 
rat«s  and  one  other  association,  entirely  distinct, which  makes  the  classification f — 
A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  relation  between  those  two  kinds  of  associations — the  rate  mak- 
ing and  the  classification T^A.  It  is  ail  really  a  part  of  the  rate  making.  The 
making  of  freight  claasiticiitions  is  the  making  of  rates.  It  is  a  part  of  the  rate 
making  and,  as  I  stated,  formerly  the  rate-miiking  assciciations  handled  the  claaaiii- 
oation  ns  one  of  many  rate  questions,  but  they  do  not  give  it  euouKh  attention.  They 
had  too  much  else  to  do.  In  the  other  two  sections  of  the  country  they  had  classifi- 
cation committees,  and  they  thought  the  time  had  come  when  they  ought  to  havo 
one  down  South.  You  might  nay  this  committee  is  auxiliary  to  the  traffic  associ- 
ations.   It  is  an  ofl'shoot  from  them. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  this.  Yon  said,  I  believe,  that  two  factors 
enter  into  the  final  determination  of  a  rate :  First,  the  rate  itself;  and,  secondly,  the 
classification  of  freight  to  which  that  rate  applies  f — A.  Con-ect. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  action  by  the  same  individuals  looking  to  harmony  between  those 
two  factors  which  go  to  make  the  final  ratef — A.  The  two  things  are  determined  by 
practically  the  same  people  acting  through  different  bodies.  To  illustrate,  the  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  Mr.  Wiubum,  is  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  ot  the  Southpastern  Freight  Association,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber also  of  our  classification  committee.  Now,  the  fixing  of  what  the  first-class  rat« 
shall  be  from  Atlanta  to  Richmond  is  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  Southeastern  Freight 
Association.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  determined  what  articles  shall  take  that  firat- 
class  rate  he  acts  through  the  classification  committee. 

Q.  In  the  one  case,  however,  in  the  cliissitication  committee,  you  state  that  fiy«- 
sixths  may  fix  the  classification!— A.  That  governs.  That  does  not  prevent  a  line 
from  acting  independently  afterwards,  if  it  wants  to.  It  may  refuse  to  accept  the 
classification.  Naturally  we  understand,  or  we  ought  to  understand,  that  no  articlee 
of  association  can  deprive  a  line  of  it.s  inherent  right  to  make  it$  own  rates,  Binoe 
the  Trans-Missonri  decision.     We  uu<ler8tHnd  that. 

Q.  These  are  not,  then,  in  any  sense  ])ool8f — A.  Not  at  nil. 
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Q.  And  they  have  no  financial  functions  f — A.  None  whatever.  The  articles  explain 
that  the  expenses  of  the  committee  are  divided  on  the  mileage  basis.  That  is  the 
only  money  we  handle.  <  or  committee  does  not  even  undertake  to  enforce  or  to 
Borntinize  the  application  of  the  claasiiication  after  it  is  once  pablished. 

Q.  Any  railroad,  then,  which  chooses  to  dissent  from  the  rates  or  the  classifications 
fixed  by  these  several  associations  is  at  liberty  to  do  soT — A.  Oh,  yes,  it  has  that 
right;  you  can  not  take  it  away.  It  wonld  be  illegal  for  it  to  sign  its  right  away 
to  do  that. 

Q.  How  many  classifications  have  you  actually  issued? — A.  We  have  issued  three 
since  the  organization  of  the  committee.  I  will  file  a  copy  of  each  with  the  com- 
mission, and  I  will  file  a  copy  of  the  old  closaifioatiou,  No.  25,  which  was  superseded 
by  our  first  issue. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  No.  25  f  Do  we  understand  that  there  have  been  25  pre- 
TionsisBuesof  these  classifications f — A.  Yes;  we  used  to  show  that  [showing  inside 
title  page  of  No.  25] .    That  is  where  we  got  the  number. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  that  number  25  prepared  by  your  committeef — A.  No; 
that  was  the  last  one  published  prior  to  th«  organization  of  our  committee.  It  was 
superseded  by  our  first  publication,  No.  26. 

Q.  What  body  prepared  thatf — A.  The  Southeastern  Freight  Association.  Now, 
as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  prior  to  the'  organisation  of  our  committee,  the  classification 
feature  of  the  rate-making  matter  was  handled  by  the  traflSo  associations,  lliat 
was  published  by  the  Soutneastem  Freight  Association  and  shows  that  it  was  con- 
curred in  by  the  S.  E.  M.  V.  A.,  which  means  the  Southeastern  Mississippi  Valley 
Association. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Was  it  also  concurred  in  by  the  Southwestern  and  the 
Virginia  and  Carolina  associationst — A.  It  does  not  show;  but  it  was  concurred  in. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  still  a  single  classification  for  the  Southern  territory, 
although  it  was  not  made  in  just  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  time  f — A.  Exactly. 
It  was  really  made  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  was  not  made  through  a  separate 
committee,  as  is  now  the  case. 

Q.  We  have  had  at  yarions  times  complaints  before  this  commission  from  mer- 
chants' associations  that  the  recent  classifications,  Nos.  26,  27,  and  28,  have  intro- 
duced many  changes  in  the  classes,  and  especially  in  the  distinction  between  carload 
and  less  than  carload  lots.  Will  you  make  a  statement  respecting  the  several  classi- 
ficationsf  ' — A.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  by  reading  these  other  sections  of  my 
letter  to  Colonel  Mclnnis.     [Reading :] 

"In  the  preliminary  meetings  leading  up  to  the  organization  of  the  cpmrnittee  it 
was  urged  by  many,  and  was  generally  conceded,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
new  committee  would  be  a  thorough  and  systematic  revision  of  the  entire  classifi- 
cation. Such  a  work  had  not  before  been  attenipte<l.  Under  the  old  plan,  classifica- 
tion matters  were  handled  piecemeal;  additions  and  changes  were  made  from  time 
to  time  without  proper  regard  for  the  efl'ect  which  such  action  might  or  ought  to 
have  upon  other  analogous  articles;  and  the  result  was,  as  every  one  familiar  with 
the  situation  well  knows,  that  the  classification  abounded  in  conflicting  ratings, 
inconsistencies,  and  incongruities. 

"The  new  committee  undertook  the  revision.  It  began  with  the  iron  and  steel 
list.  A  special  subcommittee  of  C  members  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question. 
That  special  subcommittee  held  a  2  days'  ses.sion  ju  October  and  another  2  days'  ses- 
sion in  November,  18U9.  It  reported  to  the  standing  subcommittee  an  entire  revised 
list  of  iron  and  steel  articles,  both  as  to  descriptions  and  ratings,  which  report  was 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  without  substantial  changes,  and  was  concurred  in 
by  the  various  individual  lines;  and  the  changes  thus  adopted  were  published  in 
Southern  classification  No.  26,  effective  February  1,  1900.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
revisiin  of  the  iron  and  stt-el  list  contained  advances  in  a  good  many  ratings. 

"In  continnation  of  the  work  of  revision  the  standing  subcommittee  held  an  8  das's' 
session  in  Washington,  U.  C,  December,  ISi'S,  at  which  time  the  entire  classification 
(with  the  exception  of  the  iron  and  steel  list)  was  carefully  gone  over  and  a  revised 
classification  subniitte<l.  That  revised  classifiration  was  considered  at  meetings  of 
the  entire  committee  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  4-5,  1900,  and  January  21,  1900, 
which  were  the  largest  gatherings  of  transportation  lines  ever  held  in  the  South  for 
the  sole  consideration  of  classification  matters.  The  recommendations  of  the  stib- 
conimittee  were  carefnily  gone  over,  item  by  item;  substantial  modifications  were 
made  in  those  reconimemlations;  further  correspondence  eusned  between  important 
lines  as  to  those  modifications,  and  the  result  was  finally  promulgated  in  classifica- 
tion No.  27,  taking  effect  June  1,  1900. 

"The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  is  submitted  to 
show  that  these  important  mutters  have  been  given  the  fullest  consideration  and 
that  the  advances  recently  made  in  the  classifiration  have  not  been  the  result  of  a 
preconceive<1  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  principal  lines  to  put  up  the  rates 
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on  the  shippiug  pubUc.  At  no  previous  time  in  the  history  of  Southern  transporta- 
tion has  the  matter  of  freight  classification,  in  all  of  its  bearings  and  features,  been 
giYen  such  close,  thoughtful,  and  thorough  consideration. 

"  Now,  it  happened  that  the  revision  referred  to  came  at  a  time  of  extraordinary 
trade  conditions,  t^hicfa,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  justified  substantial 
advance  in  many  of  the  ratings.  There  had  been  marlsod  increases  in  the  prices  of 
many  important  commodities,  and  this  seemed  to  be  especially  true  of  those  articles 
whose  use  and  cost  enter  most  largely  into  the  operation  of  transportation  lines.  As 
bearing  on  this  point,  we  submit  herewith  a  statement  prepared  by  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  in  this  territory,  showing  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  railway  material 
and  supplies  during  the  years  1897  nnd  1900,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  said  cost.  It  is  a  fact,  of  wliich  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  some  of  the 
lines  in  this  territory  have  actually  shown  a  reduced  net  revenue  during  certain 
periods  as  against  an  increased  gross  revenue  during  the  same  periods,  and  this  is 
attributed  entirely  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  used  in  operation  and  not  to 
any  other  or  special  cause, 

"  But  we  insist  that  the  revision  of  the  classification  would  have  occurred  regard- 
less of  trade  conditions,  and  tbat  tiie  object  of  the  revision  was  not  entirely  and 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ratings,  as  has  been  stated  in  some  quarters. 
The  need  for  the  revision  has  been  previously  above  explained,  aud  in  going  over 
the  classification  it  was  believed  and  found  that  many  of  tlie  existing  ratings  were 
unreasonably  low  in  and  of  themselves ;  that,  based  on  values,  risk,  density,  method 
of  packing,  etc.,  some  advances  wojild  be  entirely  proper,  and  by  comparison  with 
the  ratings  in  elfect  on  tbe  same  articles  in  the  other  two  cluHsificatiou  territories  it 
was  also  believed  and  found,  and  could  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ratings  on 
many  articles  were  unreasonably  low.  It  was  observed  in  some  instances  that  the 
rating  on  an  ordinary  article  of  shipment  not  subject  to  any  special  conditions  of 
supply  or  demand  was  three  or  four  classes  lower  than  in  the  otlicial  and  Western 
classifications,  and  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  justification  for  this  difference  the 
rating  was  advanced. 

"We  do  submit,  with  the  utmost  deference,  that  the  honorable  commission,  of 
which  you  are  the  head,  clothed  with  the  authority  to  establish  reasonable  rates 
and  classification  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  ought  not  to  finally  disapprove  and  set 
aside  an  entire  classification,  ])lanned  aud  formulated  in  the  manner  and  nuiler  the 
circumstances  above  described,  wiihfaut  subi-tiiiitial  and  excellent  reasons.  It  does 
seem  to  us  tbat  the  work  of  the  Sonthern  Classification  Committee,  organized  as 
above  explained  and  dealing  with  these  matters  in  the  thorough  and  systematic 
way  above  set  forth,  ought  to  have  the  most  careful  and  detailed  consideration  by 
your  honorable  body  before  undertaking  to  decide  broadly  that  everything  done  by 
the  classification  committee  has  been  wrong,  unwise,  or  improper. 

"  Claaaificaiion  iVo.  S6  as  compared  with  Xo.  37. — As  already  stated,  classification  No. 
26  went  into  effect  on  February  1,  1900.  Upon  coiuparing  it  with  No.  25  the  first 
important  change  that  will  naturally  occur  to  you  is  the  tact  that  the  old  double- 
column  plan  was  abandoned  for  the  single-column  plan.  In  other  words,  classifica- 
tion No.  26  shows  only  one  rating  opposite  each  item,  while  tbe  previous  classifica- 
tion showed  two  ratings  opposite  many  of  the  articles,  one  in  the  'carrier's  risk' 
and  the  other  in  tbe  so-called  '  released'  column." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  ^ou  e-^iplain  what  that  means f — A.  In  classification  No. 
25,  and  in  all  previous  classifications  for  many  years,  we  showed  two  columns  of 
ratings.  The  commission  will  understand  it  in  a  moment  at  a  glance.  In  the  first 
column  we  showed  what  is  known  as  the  carrier's  risk  or  common  law  liability  rat- 
ing; in  the  second  column  we'showed  the  owner's  risk  or  limited  liability  rating,  tho 
first  column  rating  being  naturally  higher  than  the  second.  Now,  in  going  through 
the  old  classification  No.  25,  we  found  that  there  was  no  soft  of  consistency  or  nni- 
formity  or  anything  approaching  uniformity  between  the  two  columns. 

Q.  Can  you  illustrate  that  by  an  example? — A,  I  believe  I  can  do  it  better  this 
way:  We  found  that  about  1,700  items  or  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  carrier's 
risk  column,  the  first  column;  two  hundred  odd  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  sec- 
ond column ;  590  or  600  items,  tho  remaining  items,  were  shown  in  both  columns. 
Now,  we  found  that  where  two  ratings  were  shown  they  varied  nil  the  way  from  14 
per  cent  to  280  per  cent— that  is  to  say,  the  carrier's  risk  rate  was  14  per  cent  higher 
than  the  owner's  risk  rate  in  some  instances  aud  280  per  cent  higher  in  some  other 
instances.  We  found  further  that,  probably  owing  to  a  clerical  error,  misunder- 
standing, or  what  not,  many  articles  were  shown  only  in  the  first  column  that  were 
subject  to  great  risk  in  handling.  For  instance,  you  will  find  acids  N.  O.  S. — that 
is,  acids  not  otherwise  specified — only  in  the  first  column.  Everybody  understands 
that  acids  are  a  risky  thing  to  handle,  and  yet  in  this  old  classificatiou  they  were 
shown  only  in  the  carrier's  risk  column,  an  anomaly  or  absurdity  that  may  have  bod 
its  birth  in  some  clerical  error  somewhere.  There  [pointing  to  classification  No.  25] 
are  two  columns,  and  a  list  of  acids.    Some  are  only  in  the  first  column  and  some 
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only  in  the  second  colnmn  and  some  in  both,  all  under  the  head  of  ooids,  and  no  uni- 
formitT  about  it.  Well,  -vre  did  not  see  any  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  abandon 
that  old  Hystem  and  put  every  rating  on  the  limited  liability  or  bill  of  lading  basis. 
Limited  liability  simply  means  that  you  accept  the  bill  of  lading  of  the  carrier.  Then 
we  said,  "If  a  man  refuses  to  accept  that,  as  ne  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  we  will  make 
the  common  law  or  carrier's  risk  rating  a  uniform  percentage  higher,"  and  we  did. 
We  made  it  20  per  cent  higher,  in  line  with  the  rule  of  the  trunk  Tines. 

Q.  That  IS  the  rule  iu  this  official  classification,  that  when  carried  at  carrier's  risk 
it  is  20  percent  higher  f — A.  Twenty,  and  ours  is  now  20.    For  a  while  ours  was  30. 

Q.  What  changes  took  place  between  Noa.  25  and  26  in  addition  to  the  ones  that 
you  have  mentioned  reepectin;:;  carrier's  and  owner's  liability  f — A.  That  was  the 
first  change.     I  will  read  ou  here  [reading  further  from  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis]  : 

"  Without  presuming  to  criticise  the  makers  of  the  first  ciassitication,  25  or  30 
years  ago,  \Te  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  necessity,  or  good  reason,  for 
the  double  column  plan.  If  a  simUar  plan  has  ever  been  in  force  in  the  other  two 
classification  territories,  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  We  were  not  present  at  its  birth, 
but  we  shall  always  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  participated  in  its  obsequies. 
It  abounded  in  inconsistencies,  it  being  found  upon  investigation  that  the  dilferonce 
between  the  released  ratings  and  the  carriers'  risk  ratings  varied  all  the  way  from 
14  to  280  per  cent.  Articles  were  shown  in  the  carriers'  risk  column  only,  which 
were  of  extraordinary  risk  in  handling,  an  absurdity  which  does  not  admit  of  any  sort 
of  explanation.  Furthermore,  under  the  old  method  of  handling  classification  ques- 
tious,  ratings  were  changed  without  statiug  whether  the  new  ratings  were  to  be 
shown  in  the  released  column  or  in  the  carriers'  risk  column:  and  the  matter  was 
therefore  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  rate  clerk  handling  the  publication  of  the 
changes. 

"  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  will  contend  that  the  change  to  the  single 
column  plan  was  not  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  uniformity,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  consider  what  elfect,  if  any,  the  single  column  plan  actually  had 
upon  the  rates  charged  the  public;  and  this  is  especially  proper,  becanse  this  change 
bas  been  made  the  basis  for  erroneous  or  misleading  statements  to  the  effect  that 
Classification  No.  26  advanced  the  ratings  on  some  1,600  articles  "  by  indirection  " — 
in  other  words,  we  tried  to  slip  up  on  the  public,  by  putting  up  the  rates  on  them 
without  changing  the  actual  figures  in  the  rating  column. 

"Mow  in  Classiticatiou  No.  25  some  1,700  articles  were  shown  iu  the  first  or 
carriers'  risk  column  only;  and  iu  publishing  Classification  Mo.  26,  all  of  those 
items  were  transferred  to  the  limited  liability  column,  which  is  the  only  column 
now  used.  The  very  first  item  in  Classificatiou  No.  25  will  serve  as  an  illustration: 
Accouterments,  military,  are  shown  in  the  carriers'  risk  column  at  the  first  class 
rating.  This  rating  utill  governs,  but  it  is  the  limited  liability  rating,  because  all 
of  the  present  ratings  are  subject  to  rule  one  of  the  classification,  which  provides 
that  the  ratings  shown  in  the  classification  apply  only  on  property  shipped  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading.  What  has  been  the  actual  efi'ectt 
If  a  man  had  a  shipment  of  military  accontermeuts  to  forward  from  Jackson,  Miss., 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  the  old  classification,  he  simply  accepted  the  bill  of  lading  of 
the  initial  carrier  at  .lackson  and  paid  the  first-clasd  rate,  if  he  ha<l  the  same  ship- 
ment to  forward  next  Monday,  he  would  simply  accept  the  bill  of  lading  of  the 
initial  carrier  at  Jackson  and  pay  the  first-class  rate;  and  assuming  that  the  first- 
class  rate  from  Jackson  to  Atlanta  was  the  same  on  January  31  as  it  will  be  on 
September  17,  the  rate  actually  charged  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  in.stances,  and 
the  conditions  of  shi|)ments  are  practically  the  same.  The  technical  argument  has 
been  made  that  by  putting  these  various  articles  on  the  limited  liability  basis,  we 
have  actually  advanced  the  rates,  because  the  shipper  would  have  had  the  right 
formerly  to  demand  a  common  law  liability  bill  of  lading,  whereas  he  would  now 
have  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  ladiug.  As 
we  all  know  that  09  per  cent  of  the  bnsiuess  of  the  country  is  handled  on  the  bills 
of  lading  of  the  various  carriers,  and,  therefore,  on  the  limited  liability  basis,  we 
simply  ask  you,  in  all  sincerity,  whether  this  feature  of  the  matter  justifies  the 
Htateuieut  that  the  ratinprs  were  advanced  on  the  1,600  or  1,700  articles  referred  to. 

'*  Now,  with  the  exce])tion  ot  this  obange  to  the  single  column  plan,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  iron  and  steel  list,  which  we  have  previously  rofrrred  to,  Classifi- 
cation No.  26  was  not  an  advance  over  Classification  No.  25,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
contained  more  reductions  than  advances." 

Now,  if  we  may  summarize  that:  In  oloKsiticatiou  No.  26  we  abandoned  the  single 
colnmn  plan  and  we  put  all  articles  ou  the  limited  liability  basis,  which  means  in 
everyday  business  practice  that  we  said.  Von  must  accept  the  bill  of  lading  of  the 
initial  carrier.  Uy  some  sort  of  a  strained,  technical,  or  literal  argument  you  might 
say  that  we  advanced  those   1,700  items,  but  the  charge  was  not  any  more  on  tbe 

foods  moved  than  it  had  been.    Mow,  that  has  lieen  made  the  basis  for  a  statement 
y  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association,  repeated  at  different  times,  and  accepted 
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by  other  organizations,  that  No.  26  advanced  the  rating  on  some  1,600  articles.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  about  1,700  changed  in  that  way.  No.  26  advanced  the 
iron  and  steel  list,  as  already  stated  and  admitted  without  any  sort  of  hesitation. 
It  advanced  them  considerably.  With  that  exception  it  was  a  redaction  as  com- 
pared with  No.  25. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  The  limited  liability  colnmn  showed  lower  rates  than  the 
other  colnmn,  did  it  not,  before  this  change  was  madef—  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  other  column  was  abandoned,  and  the  limited  liability  column 
rettiined,  how  conid  that  be  an  increaset  Would  it  not  seem  to  be  a  decrease f — A. 
Where  an  article  bad  previously  taken  a  limited  liability  rating,  we  let  that  stay. 
This  change,  which  was  possibly  a  technical  advance,  was  with  respect  to  the  1,700 
articles  which  were  shown  in  the  carrier's  risk  column  only.  We  transferred  those 
bodily  to  the  other  column.  What  had  been  previously,  say,  military  accoutre- 
ments, iirst-class,  carrier's  risk,  we  made  iirst-class,  owner's  risk.  Now,  I  admit 
that  technically  that  may  be  an  advance,  but  if  a  man  had  a  shipment  of  that  kind 
to  move,  either  before  or  after  the  publication  of  No.  26,  he  simply  took  his  shipment 
to  the  station,  and  took  the  carrier's  bill  of  lading  and  had  it  moved,  and  he  had 
the  same  thing  to  do  after  it  went  into  effect.  He  would  take  it  to  the  depot  and  the 
shipment  would  move  for  the  same  rate  per  hundred  pounds  to  the  same  destination. 

Q.  Then  you  transferred  those  1,700  articles  from  one  column  td  the  other  without 
changing  the  ratef — A.  Without  chanf^iug  the  rating.  I  want  to  bring  out  that 
point  clearly  to  this  commission.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  deny  it  before 
under  oath,  or  under  anythiug  like  these  circumstances.  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
that  wo  admit  a  technical  advance  on  those  items,  but  no  practical  or  actual  advance. 

Ki.  (By  Mr.  BiFLEY.)  I  tind  iu  nutes  upon  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  changes  in  freight  classification  in  December,  1899,  a  state- 
ment on  page  53  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  there  were  75i 
changes  in  the  southern  classification  then  pnt  in  force.  Have  you  any  knowledge 
about  that  hearing f  Could  that  have  been  a  hearing  upon  this  classification  li^. 
26 1 — A.  When  was  the  hearing  f 

Q.  December  18,  1^.  Or  was  that  upon  the  official  classification  t — A.  Decem- 
ber 18, 1899 1 

(J.  Yes. — A.  We  had  not  issued  any  then. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  further,  before  this  commission,  that  No.  26 
introduced  a  much  wider  difference  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots. 
Will  you  explain  the  bearing  of  such  difl'erences  npon  the  jobbing  trade  and  upon 
the  interests  of  New  York  as  a  jobbing  center  and  on  the  cities  of  the  South  f — A.  I 
think  reference  is  made  to  No.  27  as  compared  with  No.  26.  I  will  answer  as  to 
No.  26.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  iron  list  was  substantially  changed  and 
that  it  was  considerably  advanced.  It  may  be  that  in  doing  that  we  had  a  few 
more  carload  ratings  than  we  had  previously  bad.  Bat  I  want  to  say  that  it  was 
not  for  the  pnrpose  of  h'^lping  any  jobbing  point  or  hurting  any  other  iobbing  point 
or  with  any  such  purpose.  We  did  not  think  of  that  at  all.  I  think  reference  is 
made  to  No.  27,  and  I  will  rea<l  on  from  here  and  we  will  come  to  that  [reading 
further  from  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis] : 

"  Classification  Ao.  S7  at  compared  with  elatnftcaiion  No.  S6. — The  first  change  to  be 
noted  is  in  rule  1,  and  this  meritH  some  explanation." 

I  will  read  rule  1.  Rule  1  in  No.  26  reads  this  way:  (Reading.)  "The  reduced 
rates  specified  in  this  classification  are  'released'  rates  and  will  apply  only  when 
the  shipper  or  owner  executes  a  release  on  the  form  prescribed  by  the  several  car- 
riers. If  the  shipper  or  owner  fails  or  refuses  to  execute  a  release,  the  shipment 
will  be  acce]>ted  and  transported  at  carrier's  risk,  and  the  rate  will  be  30  per  cent 
higher  than  the  rates  specified  in  this  classification.  Where  the  property  is  charged 
for  at  the  carrier's  risk  or  higher  rate  it  will  be  transported  at  the  carrier's  liability, 
limited  only  as  provided  by  common  law,  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  several  States,  in  so  far  as  they  apply." 

No.  27,  rule  1,  which  is  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  rule  in  the  official  classi- 
fication— if  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  simply  a  little  bit  more  favorable  to  the 
shipper,  nut  much,  but  a  little — reads  this  way:  "The  reduced  rates  specified  in 
this  classification  will  apply  only  on  property  shipped  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  staudanl  bill  of  lading. 

"If  the  shipper  elects  not  to  accept  the  said  reduced  rates  and  conditions,  he 
should  notify  the  agent  of  the  receiving  carrier  in  writing  at  the  time  his  property 
is  offered  for  shipment,  and  if  he  does  not  givesuch  notice  it  will  be  understood  that 
he  desires  the  property  carried  subject  to  the  standard  bill  of  lading  conditions,  in 
order  to  secure  the  reduced  rate  thereon.  Property  carried  not  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  standard  bill  of  lading  will  be  at  the  carrier's  liability,  limited  only 
as  provided  by  common  law  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sevenu 
States,  in  so  for  as  they  apply.  Property  thus  carried  will  be  charged  20  per  cent 
higher  (subject  to  a  minimum  increase  of  1  ee.nt  per  hundred  poonds)  than  if  shipped 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  standard  bill  of  lading." 

'Resumes  reading  of  letter  to  John  D.  Mclnnis.) 
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"For  ^ears  past  there  has  been  a  desire  in  this  territory  to  briog  about  uniformity 
in  the  bill  of  lading  used  by  the  various  carriers  for  domestic  shipments.  At  various 
times  in  tbe  past  special  committees  have  been  appointed  to  ileal  with  the  subject, 
but  without  definite  result.  For  some  13  years  past  the  lines  in  the  otBoial  classifi- 
cation territory,  embracing  the  largest  trafiic  section  of  the  country,  have  used 
what  is  known  as  the  '  Uniform  bill  of  lading,'  and  it  has  been  published  as  a  part 
of  the  official  classification. 

"Shortly  after  the  orji^nization  of  the  Southern  classification  committee  it  was 
believed  that  the  committee  furnished  the  proper  machinery  to  carry  this  matter 
through  to  some  definite  conclusion,  especially  because  the  committee  covered  the 
entire  Southern  territory,  and  the  members  were  therefore  understood  to  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  and  legal  requirements  in  the  various  States.  Early  in  1899  a  special 
bill  of  lading  committee  of  6  lines  was,  therefore,  appointed.  That  special  com- 
mittee held  a  2  days'  ses.'^ion  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  July,  1899,  and  submitted  a 
standard  form  of  bill  of  lading  and  shipping  order  to  the  various  lines  in  the  Soath- 
eni  territory.  We  are  glad  to  submit  herewith  (marked  '  Exhibit  A';  copies  of  the 
forms  then  proposed  for  initial  rail  carriers  and  initial  water  carriers,  respectively. 
Negotiations  and  correspondence  proceeded;  various  slight  modifications  were  pro- 
posed; objections  to  some  of  the  provisions  were  advanced,  and  finally  another 
meeting  of  the  special  bill  of  lading  committee  was  held  at  New  York  in  February 
last.  At  that  meeting  the  various  suggestions  and  amendments  were  taken  up  and 
considered;  a  standard  form  of  bill  of  lading  was  finally  adopted;  it  was  approved 
by  the  standing  subcommittee,  and  afterwards  by  the  various  individual  lines,  and 
was  finally  put  into  efi'ect  on  June  1,  1900.  We  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  here- 
with (marked  '  Exhibit  B')  copies  of  the  forms  thus  adopted  for  initial  rail  carriers 
and  initial  water  carriers,  respectively." 

I  will  Bend  to  the  commission  the  exhibits  referred  to  here  and  also  the  statement 
referred  to  in  a  previous  part  of  this  communication  showing  the  increases  in  the 
prices,  as  between  years  1897  and  1900,  of  many  of  the  principal  articles  used  in  the 
operation  of  railways— materials,  iron  and  steel,  etc.     [Resumes  reading.] 

"This  bill  of  lading  conforms  essentially  to  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  m  use  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers.  It  is  believed  to  embody  the  best 
features  of  that  bill,  with  some  additional  provisions  designed  to  fit  transportation 
by  wat«r  lines.  We  respectfuUy  ask  your  honorable  commission  to  give  it  careAil 
consideration  so  as  to  determine  for  yourselves  whether  or  not  there  be  anything  in 
its  provisions  illegal,  unfair,  or  onerous  to  the  shipper.  If  so,  the  classification  com- 
mittee will  welcome  and  carefully  consider  any  criticism  or  comments  which  may  be 
sabmitted  looking  to  its  modification. 

"We  now  beg  you  to  note  the  diftiereuce  between  rule  1  of  classification  No.  26  and 
mle  1  of  classification  No.  27.  The  former  provided  that  the  ratings  shown  in  the 
classification  were  released  ratings,  and  that  if  the  shipper  declined  to  execute  release 
he  would  be  required  to  pay  30  per  cent  higher  than  the  rating  specified  in  the  classi- 
fication. The  present  rule  provides  that  if  the  shipper  elects  to  not  accept  the  con- 
ditions of  the  standard  bill  of  lading  he  shall  give  notice  in  writing,  in  which  case 
he  will  be  charged  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  limited  liability  rating  as  shown  in 
the  classification.  We  believe  yon  will  agree  with  us  that  the  present  rnle,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  rule,  ought  not  to  meet  with  serious  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  shipping  ]>ublic.  If  a  shipper  demands  that  bis  property  be  carried  subject  to 
common-law  liability,  he  has  the  right  to  do  so,  but  we  charge  him  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  regular  rate  in  order  to  compensate  tbe  carrier  for  the  increased  risk." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Is  not  that  susceptible  at  least  of  two  constructions — 
first,  that  yon  make  use  of  that  fact  to  force  an  increase  of  rates  to  the  amount  of 
20  per  cent,  or  else  the  other  construction  that  in  lieu  of  that  the  shipper  has  got  to 
take  his  own  risk,  which  has  not  been  the  custom  heretofore?— A.  Oh,  it  has  been 
the  custom  heretofore,  because  even  in  respect  to  these  1,700  articles  upon  which  the 
ratiugs  show  a  carriei^s  risk  only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  one  instance  in 
a  hundred  where  the  shipper  did  not  accept  the  regular  bill  of  lading  on  his  prop- 
erty or  bad  his  own  billN  printed,  which  was  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  tested  in  court  whether  the  railroad  has  power  to  force  the 
shipper  to  ship  at  his  own  riskf — A.  We  do  not  force  him  to  ship  at  his  own  risk. 
We  give  him  very  clearly  a  published  optional  rate.  He  can  take  the  bill  of  lading 
rate,  which  is  100  per  cent,  or  he  can  demand  a  common-law  liability  bill  of  lading — 
a  plain  receipt,  with  instmctions  to  transport  and  deliver — and  he  pays  120  per  cent 
of  the  rate. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  tbe  shipper  to  ship  at 
his  own  risk  nntil  yon  presented  these  two  options. — A.  I  said  it  was  the  custom 
even  on  those  1,700  articles  where  tbe  rate  was  all  carrier's  risk,  and  he  did  not 
demand  the  common-law  liability.  In  the  old  classification  there  were  1,700  articles 
upon  which  we  showed  only  one  rating,  and  that  a  carrier's  risk  rating,  so  that  if 
you  had  one  of  those  1,700  articles  to  ship  (and  many  of  them  were  very  important 
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articles  snch  as  dry  goods  aud  other  things)  yon  would  have  had  a  right  to  go  to  the 
agent  of  the  carrier  and  say,  "  I  want  a  common-law  liability  bill  of  lading.  I  want 
a  receipt,  without  any  sort  uf  limitation,  with  no  conditions  at  all,  except  sncli  am 
the  common  law  and  the  statutory  law  of  the  various  States  may  have  prescribed  or 
fixed." 

Q.  Was  there  any  extra  charge  for  itt — A.  None  at  all.  That  was  the  only  rating 
we  published,  but  notwithBtanding  the  right  of  the  shipper  to  call  on  as  for  a  common- 
law  bill  of  Uding  probably  995  out  of  a  thousand  shipments  were  handled  right 
along  in  the  aaual  coarse  of  busiuess  on  the  regular  bill  of  lading  of  the  company 
or  on  the  printed  bill  of  lading  that  many  of  the  large  houses  got  up  for  themselves 
in  book  form. 

(j.  Was  there  any  change  of  rate  when  they  took  what  you  called  the  carrier's 
risk  rating T — A.  No;  it  was  all  one. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  made  the  change  to  the  new  classification  was  there  an  addi- 
tion of  20  por  cent  on  account  of  that  carrier's  risk  bill  of  lading  T — A.  There  is  the 
point.  Take  accouterments.  In  the  old  classification  we  show^  acconterments  in 
the  carrier's  risk  column  at  first  class.  We  now  show  them  in  the  single  and  only 
column,  which  is  the  limited  liability  column  at  first  class.  So  that  even  nnder  the 
old  clussifl  cation  if  you  bad  a  shipment  of  accouterments  and  demanded  a  common  law 
liability  bill  of  lading  you  could  have  got  it  at  first  class,  whereas  to-day  if  yon 
demand  it  the  rate  would  be  20  por  cent  nigher. 

Q.  Than  it  was  beforet — A.  Higher  than  it  was  before.  Now,  I  have  said  that 
was  technically  an  increase  on  the  1,600  or  1,700  items,  but  in  fact  it  was  not,  because 
iu  everyday  business  fnlly  99  per  cent — I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  99.5  per 
cent— of  the  business  has  been  all  along  and  is  now  and  will  continue  to  he  handled 
on  the  regular  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  Now,  then,  that  being  the  case,  would  your  association  have  adopted  a  sched- 
ule of  that  kind  If  they  bad  not  had  an  idea  themselves  that  your  liability,  whether 
there  was  a  carrier's  liability  bill  of  lading  demanded  or  not,  came  under  the  com- 
mon law  f — A.  It  did  not  cut  any  figure  at  all  in  theinatter. 

Q.  Then  why  was  it  adopted  t — A.  We  wanted  the  single-column  plan  and  we 
wanted  that  to  be  a  limited-liability  plan.  We  wanted  this  so  that  the  other  rating 
should  be  a  fixed  percentage  higher  to  cover  all,  rather  than  that  we  should  fix  the 
carrier's  risk  rating  and  then  say  that  the  rate  on  which  99  per  cent  of  the  business 
would  be  moved  would  be  a  percentage  less.  We  could  make  all  these  ratings 
higher  than  they  are  and  then  say  that  if  a  shipper  accepted  the  bill  of  lading  of 
the  currier  we  would  make  it  a  percentage  less. 

Q.  You  think  virtnally  it  is  the  same  thing  t  A  man  wants  to  be  sure  that  his 
goods  are  protected,  and  you  would  compel  him  to  pay  20  per  cent  for  itf — A.  Oh, 
no;  we  do  not  attempt  that.  We  do  not  say  that  his  goods  are  not  protected  if  he 
accepts  our  bill  of  lading.  We  claim  that  the  bill  of  lading  is  a  legal  document, 
that  there  is  nothing  unfair  or  illegal  or  burdensome  in  it. 

Q.  You  have  two  bills  of  lading,  have  you  not,  one  of  which  is  a  carrier's  risk 
bill  and  the  other  is  a  shipper's  risk  billf — A.  We  are  supposed  to  have,  but  in 
fact  we  have  bnt  one,  because  there  is  not  one  time  in  100  when  the  other  is  demanded. 

Q.  If  I  am  a  shipper  aud  desire  to  have  my  goods  thoroughly  protected,  I  have  to 
take  the  carrier's  bill  of  lading,  haven't  I  f — A.  Yes ;  to  have  all  the  protection  of 
the  common  law. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  get  that  I  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  more? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  forre  me  to  the  alternative  of  taking  the  risk  myself  or  paying  20  per  cent 
moret — A.  Theoretically  we  do  and  technically  we  do,  but  in  everyday  bnsiness 
practice,  whether  by  the  double-column  plan  or  whether  we  make  it  20  per  cent  or 
30  per  cent  higher  than  the  other,  it  does  not  cut  any  figure  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  case  goods  carried  on  a  carrier's  risk  bill  of  lading  were 
lost  or  destroyed,  the  owner  could  not  recover? — A.  He  could  recover  unless  it  hap- 
pened from  one  of  the  exemptions  that  I  understand  the  common  law  gives  us. 
There  are  four,  I  believe — the  act  of  Gk>dj  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  shipper,  inherent 
defect  in  the  article,  or  inherent  vices  in  an  animal.  These  are  the  limitations,  I 
believe,  though  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Q.  If  shipped  at  the  carrier's  risk,  they  could  collect  for  any  other  damagef — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  owner's  risk  and  the  carrier's  risk  T — A.  As 
to  conditions  of  bill  of  ladingf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  would  have  to  read  the  hiU  of  lading  to  state  all  the  difierences  in 
conditions. 

Q.  .Inst  in  a  general  ^ay  t — A.  In  addition  to  these  limitations,  stating  it  briefly, 
the  bill  of  lading  limits  us  from  further  risk  by  reason  of  fire,  chafing,  leakage,  and 
all  those  damages  incident  to  ordinary  transportation  which  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
carrier.  The  carrier  pays  any  uurabor  of  claims  wlieie  the  bill  uf  lading  would  pro- 
tect the  carrier  if  contested;  but  if  the  claim  is  made  by  a  shipper  doing  bnsineaa 
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with  him  tho  carrier  pays  it.  If  you  inquire  among  business  people,  you  will  find, 
I  venture  to  say,  that  whenever  they  have  something  broken  or  damaged  and  put  in 
a  claim  the  claim  is  paid,  although  the  bill  of  lading  might  let  the  carrier  out  if 
taken  to  the  courts. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Ripley.)  Iu  making  this  change  that  yon  have  mentioned,  are  you 
getting  into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  official  classification  committeet — A.  The 
only  cousideratioo  that  wo  gave  the  official  classification  in  this  revision  of  ours 
was  simply  to  compare  it  as  wo  went  along,  article  for  article.  There  was  no  dispo- 
sition and  no  snggestiou  to  model  ours  after  the  official  or  after  the  Western,  either 
as  to  the  difference  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  ratings,  or  the  number  of 
carload  ratings,  or  as  to  any  other  feature.  As  wo  went  through  the  classitication, 
item  by  item,  some  one  would  watch  the  official  and  another  the  Western,  and  we 
would  compare.  But  to  say  wo  started  out  with  the  idea  of  harmonizing  the  classifi- 
cations would  be  simply  incorrect. 

Q.  Does  your  action  iu  thus  limiting  your  liability  bring  yon  into  lino  with  the 
offlciaH — A.  As  to  this  liability  qnestionf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  does.     I  thought  yon  meant  tho  ratings. 

Q.  What  would  yon  have  done  in  this  change  of  liability  is  to  simply  bring  your 
Southern  classification  into  Hue  with  the  classication  adopted  by  the  roads  north  of 
the  Ohio  River? — A.  Substantially.  Thero  are  some  little  differences,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  worry  the  commission  with  them  all.    It  is  substantially  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  You  have  never  had  any  cases  in  court  to  test  thevalidit]^ 
of  your  two  forms  of  contract,  have  yout — A.  There  has  been  no  test  in  our  terri- 
tory. If  there  is  anything  illegal  iu  our  bill  of  lading,  we  want  to  find  it  oat, 
because  it  would  weaken  tno  whole  document. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether,  while  the  word  "force" 
has  been  used,  it  is  not  entirely  optional  with  the  shipper  which  bill  of  lading  is  to 
bo  usedT — A.  Entirely  so.  If  the  additional  risk  to  the  carrier  in  the  shape  of  this 
carrier's  risk  rating  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  is  worth  20  per  cent,  because  20  per 
cent  of  the  rate  may  lie  a  very  insignificant  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 
The  rateiromhero  to  Atlanta,  first  class,  is  something  like  $1.07.  A  first  class  article 
of  high  value  insured  for  the  additioual  20  per  cent  or  21.1  cents  per  100  pounds 
might  be  very  cheap  insurance.  We  do  not  admit  that  20  per  cent  is  au  excessive 
ditt'erence.  We  used  to  have  30  per  cent  and  in  some  cases  uuder  the  old  plan  it  ran 
up  to  280  per  cent. 

Q.  What  proportion  does  this  carrier's  risk  property  bear  to  the  whole  amount  car- 
ried t — A.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  1  per  cent.  I  doubt  if  it  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  I 
doubt  if  it  has  varied  one  one-hundreth  of  1  per  cent  as  between  the  time  when  the 
old  classification  was  in  efl'ect  and  the  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Substantially  the  only  difference  between  the  two  billa 
of  lading  is  that  under  the  carrier's  risk  all  sorts  of  risks  are  assumed  by  the  carrier, 
whereas  under  the  shipper's  risk  bill  of  lading  yon  simply  assume  the  risk  of  injury 
caused  by  yonr  own  agents  f — A.  Under  the  carrier's  risk  we  assume  all  risk  except 
that  which  the  common  law  and  statutory  law  exempts  us  from. 

Q.  Under  the  shipper's  risk  you  assume  only  the  results  of  your  own  negligence? — • 
A.  We  do  not  assume  certain  specified  risks  unless  they  are  the  result  of  the  carrier's 
negligence.  We  do  not  admit  that  we  put  everything  on  the  shipper  except  the 
results  of  our  own  negligence. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way  now  to  present  the  facts. 

The  Witness.  We  come  now  to  the  re;il  q  uestion  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
ping public,  and  the  representatives  of  the  shipping  public,  respecting  the  general 
advance  we  made  iu  our  classificatiou  uearly  a  year  ago— June,  1900.    (Reading:) 

"We  now  come  to  the  changes  in  the  descriptions  and  rating  as  shown  in  classifica- 
tion No.  27.  For  reasons  already  stated,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  show  in  tabu- 
lated form  the  exact  advances  made,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  number 
does  not  exceed  400  or  500,  as  compared  with  classification  No.  26." 

I  think  the  commission  will  find  that  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  touches  upon  this  matter;  that  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  changes  was  prepared  by  the  auditor  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
that  it  showed  .5U0-odd  advances  and  100-odd  reductions.  I  merely  estimate  it  here 
as  400  or  500.  It  wns  nothing  like  1,600  or  2,600  as  has  been  stated  by  some  parties 
earnestly,  and  perhaps  honestly,  but  without  proper  information.  (Reading  further 
from  letter  to  .John  D.  Mclnnis:) 

"And  many  of  these  advances  have  been  made  on  unimportant  articles  of  ship- 
ment. In  revising  the  classification  the  committee  endeavored  to  be  as  consistent 
as  possible,  and  it  will  be  found,  for  example,  that  all  druggists'  articles,  in  boxes, 
have  been  made  first  class;  that  small  grocery  articles,  iu  boxes,  have,  as  a  rule, 
.been  made  second  class,  and  that  ordinary  hardware  and  iron  and  steel  articles,  in 
boxes,  have  likewise  been  made  second  class.  One  reason  for  this  was  to  prevent 
anderbilling  of  drugs,  groceries,  and  hanlware;  and  it  may  be  In  order  to  state  at 
this  point,  and  we  say  it  with  regret,  that  the  underbilling  or  false  classification  of 
freight  in  tho  Southern  territory  seems  to  be  continually  on  the  increase. 
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"  Bat  iu  the  statements  which  have  been  submitted  at  different  times  in  behalf  of 
the  shipping  public,  through  the  press  and  otherwise,  mention  seems  not  to  have  been 
made  of  the  fact  that  no  advances  have  been  made  in  ratings  ou  such  articles  as 
at^ricnltural  implements;  fertilizers,  L.  C.  L. ;  cotton  bagging  and  ties,  green  fruit, 
machinery,  soap,  stoves  and  hollow  ware,  vegetables,  vehicles,  vinegar,  wooden  ware, 
au<l  ol/her  important  articles  of  shipment.  Nor  was  any  advance  made  in  the  ratings 
on  iron  ami  steel  articles,  as  compared  with  classitication  No.  26. 

"Of  course  the  Classi&cation  Committee  does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible.  As  the 
venerable  and  honorable  J.  H.  Regan  well  and  tersely  said  at  the  recent  Lookout 
Mountain  meeting,  the  making  of  a  freight  tariff  or  a  freiuht  claasiiication  is  not  one 
of  the  exact  sciences.  Commercial  conditions  are  constantly  changing;  an  article 
of  luxury  to-day  may  become  an  article  of  common  use  or  necessity  one  year  hence; 
local  industries  are  multiplying  in  the  South;  new  distioveries  iu  science  are  con- 
stantly working  changes  in  the  whole  character  of  the  cost  and  use  of  some  articles; 
competition  between  carriers  and  markets  and  products  is  ever  incn-asiug  and 
becoming  more  complex,  and  he  would  be  strangely  out  of  touch  with  the  times  who 
would  argne  or  contend  that  the  freight  classidciition  of  10  years  ago  would  fit  the 
traffic  conditions  of  to-day,  or  that  the  freight  classiAcatton  10  years  hen<-e  will  not 
necessarily  dilfer  greatly  from  that  now  in  use. 

''The  Classitication  Committee,  however,  invites  and  welcomes  all  information  or 
data  from  shippers  or  their  representatives  which  will  aid  the  committee  in  arriving 
at  a  fair  and  ju.st  conclusion.  At  previons  meetings  of  the  committee  various  repre- 
sentatives appeared  and  made  oraf  statements  and  arguments  to  sustain  applications 
for  changes  in  the  ratings ;  and  for  our  next  meeting  147  subjects  have  been  dock- 
eted, and  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  this  has  been  done  upon  direct  request  from 
shippers  who  have  urged  readjustmi-nt  of  the  ratings.  Some  moditications  have 
already  been  made,  as  wilness  supplements  Nos.  1  and  2  to  classihcatiim  No.'-^T, 
copies  of  which  we  beg  to  inclose  herewith.  Undoubtedly  some  other  modifica- 
tions will  be  made  at  our  approaching  meeting.  Our  contention  is,  and  we  make  it 
respectlnlly,  that  all  these  questions  are  given  intelligent  and  conscientious  couKid- 
eration  by  the  committee;  anil  that  while  we  sometimes  err,  we  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  make  correction  upon  the  proper  showing.  It  is  self-evident  that 
it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  carriers  to  make  their  rates  exorbitant,  or  so  high  as 
to  unduly  limit  or  restrict  the  free  movement  of  traffic  over  their  various  lines. 

"  KespectfuUy  submitted. 

"P.  J.  McGovKMf,  Chairman." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EiPLBY.)  You  have  not  spoken  of  the  matter  of  carload  lots.  Will  you 
speak  of  that  topic  nowf — A.  I  want  to  say  sometliiug  on  that.  The  Classification 
Committee  lias  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  classification  committee  ever  has,  pro- 
ceeded under  any  fixed  rule  with  reference  to  whether  an  article  ought  or  ought  not 
to  take  a  carload  rating  or  whether  it  ought  to  be  20  per  cent  or  tiny  other  per  cent  less 
than  the  less  than  carload  rating.  There  bus  been  no  thought  on  the  part  of  our  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  number  of  carload  ratings  or  to  widen  the  difierence  between 
the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rating.  The  only  rule,  il  it  can  he  called  a  rule, 
is  that  our  committee  has  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  limit  the  unmi>er  of 
carload  ratings  to  those  articles  which  are  naturally  or  ordinarily  moved  in  carload 
lots.  In  fact,  we  have  actually  a  comparativeljr  smaller  number  of  carload  ratings 
than  either  the  official  or  western  classification.  I  want  to  deny  most  positively  and 
emphatically  that  the  Southern  Classitication  Committee  has  gone  to  work  to  pre- 
vent New  York  City  or  Chicago  or  any  other  long-haul  seaport  or  market  from  doing 
business  in  the  South,  by  increasing  the  nnmber  of  carload  ratings,  so  as  to  bnild  up 
the  interior  southern  jobber,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

At  more  than  one  ot  our  meetings  we  have  had  with  us  a  gentleman  from  Atlanta, 
Mr.  W.  £.  Newell.  He  is  not  only  a  jobber  of  hardware  in  Atlanta,  but  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Newell  is  natnruUy  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  own  company  and 
of  other  jobbers  in  that  section,  and  naturally  be  would  like  to  have  a  carload 
rating  on  everything.  The  commission  will  understand  that  the  jobber  at  Atlanta 
wants  as  low  a  carload  rating  or  rate  as  be  can  get.  He  wants  to  bring  his  goods  in 
there  in  large  lots  and  distribute  in  small  lots  at  a  total  charge  to  the  ultimate  des- 
tination which  will  at  least  approximate  the  tbrongh  rate.  I  will  illustrate  that. 
Suppose  New  York  is  the  natural  or  controlling  source  of  supply  for  a  given  com- 
modity, and  a  jobber  in  Atlanta  deals  in  that  commodity.  He  wants  to  get  as  low  a 
carload  rate  as  possible  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and  then  be  wants  to  distribute 
it  at  a  less  than  carload  rate  from  Atlanta  to,  say,  Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  or  Anniston,  Ala., 
at  a  combined  total  charge  which  will  approximate  what  the  New  York  jobber  oonld 
send  the  less  than  carload  shipment  through  for.  That  is  the  whole  situation  of  the 
interior  jobber  in  onr  or  any  other  territory.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  bring  and 
reship  at  a  total  charge  approximating  the  through  rate  on  the  same  quantity  as  he 
reships  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  yon  claim  the  railroad  can  not  ship  the  short  distance 
in  less  than  carload  lots  at  a  proportionately  less  rate  than  for  the  longer  distance  f — 
A.  I  say  that,  although  that  is  not  the  carload  qnestion.  All  rates  for  short  dis- 
tances are  higher  per  mile  than  for  longer  distances. 

Q.  They  want  it  at  the  same  rata  per  milet — A.  No;  they  do  not  ask  that.  They 
aak  that  the  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  plus  the  less  than  carload  rate 
from  Atlanta  to  Hetlin,  Ala.,  we  will  say,  will  at  least  approximate  the  through  less 
than  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  Heiila  direct.  That  is  what  every  interior  job- 
ber wants,  and  the  far-off  jobber,  as  a  rule,  wants  no  carload  ratings  at  all.  That  may 
be  stated  as  the  case  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association  i;.  The  Southern  Hard- 
ware Jobbers'  As-sociation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkknkdy.  )  Does  he  not  strive  to  get  a  lower  rate?  For  instance,  we 
had  testimony  here  showing  that  goods  can  be  shipped  to  Chicago  from  New  York 
and  then  reshipped  back  into  New  York  territory  for  less  than  they  could  be  sent 
from  New  York  to  the  intermediate  point  between  New  York  and  Chicago. — A.  They 
want  as  low  as  they  can  possibly  get. 

Q.  Is  that  practiced  in  yonr  Southern  territory ;  that  you  may  ship  goods  from  New 
York  to  Atlanta  and  reship  backward  200  miles  toward  New  York  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  conld  be  sent  Irom  New  York  direct  to  that  destination! — A.  It  might  be 
possible  on  some  articles;  but  I  do  deny  that  there  has  been  any  deliberate  intention 
or  thought  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  as  that. 
There  may  be  cases  where  there  is  a  special  carload  rate  from  New  York  to  Atlanta 
which  will  enable  them  to  go  back  100  or  150  miles.  It  may  be  true,  bat  I  doubt  it. 
It  would  simply  show  a  wide  ditl'erence  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload  rate. 

Q.  Do  instances  of  that  kind  come  to  your  notice? — A.  I  do  not  recall  any.  Take 
agricultural  implements.  In  carloads  they  are  sixth  class,  subject  to  a  minimum  of 
20,000  pounds.  Some  implements  in  small  lots  are  lirst  class  and  second  class,  along 
there.  So  you  can  see  if  you  ship  a  car  to  Atlanta  and  then  distribute  it  on  the  drst 
orsecond  class  rate  out,  you  can  go  a  good  distance  before  you  reach  the  through 
first  or  second  class  rate  to  that  final  destination  from  New  York. 

Q.  Do  yon  aim  tu  arrage  your  claasifioationa  so  that  will  be  impossible f — ^A.  No; 
that  is  not  really  considered.  We  simply  take  up  each  case  on  its  own  merits.  That 
is  all  I  can  say.  I  do  state  positively  that  it  is  not  the  policy  on  the  part  of  our 
committee,  and  has  not  been  the  cnstom  or  thought  of  the  committee,  to  keep  the 
through  shipper  from  doing  business  in  the  small  places  in  the  South,  or  to  build  np 
the  interior  jobber,  or  vice  versa. 

Our  committee  is  composed  of  42  lines.  That  includes  every  coastwise  steamship 
company  operating  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  the  South 
Atlautic  ports.  Those  are  the  lines  that  will  carry  the  business  for  the  New  York  or 
other  Eastern  jobbers  to  our  section.  Those  lines  are  members  of  our  committee. 
Now, evidently,  if  the  Classification  Committee  is  doing  any  t  hing  to  prevent  their  mar- 
kets from  shipping  down  into  onr  country  those  water  lines  either  do  not  know  their 
business  or  else  are  not  attending  to  it.  Take  the  Old  Dominion  Lino  from  New  York  to 
Norfolk.  A  large  part  of  its  entire  business  is  the  south-bound  business  from  New 
York  via  Norfolk  to  onr  territory.  If  you  were  to  wipe  out  that  business  you  would 
probably  wipe  out  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company.  Now,  that  line  is  not  only 
a  member  of  our  general  committee,  but  its  tratlic  manager,  Mr.  Walker,  is  a  member  of 
onr  working  subcommittee  of  15,  and  attends  nearly  everyone  of  the  ineetings.  It  will 
certainly  not  be  argued  by  any  trndes  body  at  New  York  or  anywhere  else  that  the 
Old  Dominion  Company  has  deliberately  set  out  to  bring  about  its  own  destruction. 
If  the  committee  is  deliberatel}'  trying  to  build  up  the  interior  jobber  and  ruin  the 
New  York  jobber's  business  in  that  territory,  then  it  is  deliberately  going  abont 
redncing  the  business  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company ;  and  Mr.  Walker  does 
not  know  it  and  therefore  does  not  know  his  business.  Now,  1  do  not  think  that  is 
the  state  of  the  case. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  steamship  companies.     I  want  to  ask  yon  a  question 

^  about  that.    Do  they  ship  at  very  much  lower  rates  from  New  York  to  points  in  the 

South  reached  by  railroad  from  New  York  than  the  railroads  ship  forf — A.  There  is 

a  lixed  differential.    Take  New  York  to  Savannah,  the  rates  by  water  are  very  much 

lower  than  all-rail  rates. 

Q.  Mr.  Langley,  of  New  York,  said  if  there  was  any  cheaper  water  rates  they  did 
not  know  it,  which  would  leave  the  inference  that  the  railroads  control  the  st«am- 
sbip  lines  and  prevent  tlieiii  carrying  cheaper  than  the  railroads  to  points  reached 
by  boat. — A.  I  think  he  must  have  meant  interior  points.  Mr.  Langley  must  know 
that  the  rates  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  for  example,  from  New  York  to  Savan- 
nah, are  made  by  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  They  do  not  consult  anybody.  Those 
ratet  are  not  even  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Traffic  Associations.  Yon  can 
pick  np  any  tariff  and  it  will  show  the  all-rail  rates  New  York  to  Savannah  con- 
siderably higher.  I  do  not  remember  how  much.  The  all-rail  lines  put  in  rates  as 
low  as  they  care  to  go,  but  they  know  they  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  ocean 
rates.    The  ocean  companies  reduce  the  rates  without  consulting  anybody. 
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Q.  How  is  it  with  the  Old  Dominion  Company  shipping  to  Norfolkf — ^A.  It  is  the 
same  way. 

Q.  They  ship  much  choapor  than  could  be  shipped  by  rail  from  New  Yorkt — A.  I 
should  judge  so.  I  do  not  know  how  much  cheaper.  I  take  it  for  granted  the  rail 
lines  can  not  meet  the  Old  Dominion  rates  from  New  York  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Company  is  owned  by  the  railroads  f — A.  T  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 
The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  is  a  trunk  line  between  Kew  York  and  Nor- 
folk. It  handles  business  for  every  rail  line  leading  from  Norfolk,  and  I  can  nnder- 
stand  that  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  eaoh  rail  line  shonld 
want  to  have  an  interest  in  the  boat  line. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  makes  the  differential  t — A.  If  you  mean  to  interior 
points,  it  has  been  fixed  by  agreement  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Are  the  coastwise  lines  a  part  of  your  commission  to  make  this  differential  t — 
A.  Tbey  are  a  part  of  the  TrafiBc  Association  that  makes  these  differentials.  That 
differential  question  is  really  older  than  the  association  itself.  The  present  differen- 
tial begins  at  12  cents  on  firat-olass.  It  at  one  time  was  only  6  or  8  cents.  It  has 
been  bronght  about  jnst  as  anything  else  of  that  kind  would  be  brought  about — by 
arbitration.  Sometimes  they  go  to  war,  and  when  they  get  through  the  matter  settles 
itself  just  about  as  the  arbitrators  would  have  settled  it.  If  the  PennsylTania  Kail- 
road,  for  instance,  and  the  other  rail  lines  to  those  ports  had  their  say  there  would 
be  no  differential.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  may  eay,  "  We  ought  to  have  20 
cents  differential;  we  ought  to  have  all  the  bnsiness;  it  is  all  the  business  we  can 
expect  to  get  much  of."  Ttie  other  fellow  says,  "Yon  are  not  entitled  to  any  dif- 
ferential; you  make  about  as  good  time  as  we  do ;  you  ought  not  to  have  any  differ- 
ential."   But  they  compromisii,  say,  on  12  cents. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  whether  the  trunk  lines  of  the  South  do  not  control  the 
coastwise  commerce  by  ooutrolliug  the  stock.of  the  coastwise  linest — A.  I  under- 
stand that  the  rail  lines,  operating  from  Norfolk  and  those  other  porta,  do  own  a 
large  portion  of  the  stock  of  some  of  those  coastwise  steamship  lines.  Take  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Company,  It  is  controlled  by  practically  the  same  Interests  as  the 
Central  of  Georgia  Railroad;  and  the  Cliesapeake  Steamship  Line  from  Baltimore  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  Southern  Railway.  The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany is  controlled  by  practically  the  same  interests  as  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  There 
are  two  or  three  of  these  ocean  lines  which,  however,  are  trunk  lines.  Take  the 
Clyde  Philadelphia  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  and  the  Merchants  and  Miners' 
from  Boston,  all  operating  to  the  Virginia  ports,  Norfolk,  etc.  They  are  all  trunk 
lines.  I  can  understand  why  the  rail  fines  leading  ftom  Norfolk  might  want  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  these  trunk  steamship  lines,  so  as  to  see  that  they  get 
a  fair  share  of  the  bnsiness  brought  to  Norfolk,  aside  from  the  fact  as  to  whether 
they  are  profitable  or  unprofitable  in  their  operation.  From  good  traffic  reasons  it 
seems  to  me  they  would  want  to  have  an  interest,  and  I  believe  they  do  largely 
control  through  stock  ownership. 

Q.  Since  you  bare  gone  into  both  the  transportation  and  traffic  arrangements, 
have  you  found  any  friction  at  all  with  the  coastwise  lines  and  the  restf — A.  There 
is  just  the  same  competition  and  Motion  between  them  as  between  the  different  rail 
lines. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  large  trunk  lines  of  the  East  reaching  into  Southern 
territory — Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta— where  it  is  part  rail  and  part  water,  to 
take  shipments  by  all  rail  if  they  possibly  canf — A.  They  try  to  be  neutral.  Take 
a  line  leading  to  Norfolk,  like  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  Old  Dominion  and  the 
Pennsylvania  ure  both  connections  at  Norfolk,  as  is  also  the  Merchants  and  Miners'. 
There  is  a  friendly  interchange  of  busincHS. 

Q.  Substantially  the  same  as  on  the  lakes,  where  the  trunk  lines  own  their  own 
boats?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  While  on  that  subject,  yon  might  make  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  extent  of  this  differential.  Some  ports  have  a  differential  between  all-rail 
and  water.  Is  that  true  between  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  for  instance? — ^A.  Yon 
mean  that  New  York  to  Richmond  is  higher  than  New  York  to  Norfolkf 

Q,  No ;  I  mean  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Norfolk  is  the  same  whether  by  water 
or  by  rail,  whereas  Richmond  has  a  differential,  and  Richmond  complains  that  she 
is  not  on  the  same  basis. — A.  I  did  not  know  that;  bat  1  shonld  judge  it  is  this  way, 
that  the  Old  Dominion  Company  has  snch  good  service  from  New  York  to  Norfolk 
that  it  can  get  its  share  of  the  business  at  equal  rates;  or  possibly  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  with  its  own  line,  says,  "  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  differential,  and 
we  do  not  propose  to  arbitrate,  and  if  yon  want  to  go  to  war  go  to  war."  You  say 
the  all-rail  rate  is  not  higher  than  the  rail-and-waterf    I  do  not  know  why  that  is. 

Q.  I  was  so  informed,  and  that  Richmond  complains  that  she  is  not  put  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  Norfolk  for  that  reason. — A.  I  do  not  think  she  is  entitled  to  the 
same  rates  from  tbo  £a8t  as  Norfolk.    It  is  farther  inland,  yon  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  she  not  be  all  rail f— A.  I  should  say  by  rail  there 
slionld  not  be  mach  difference  between  all  rail  from  New  York  to  Richmond,  and  iill 
rail  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riflky.)  Coming  back  to  the  topic  we  were  discnssing  before,  car- 
load and  less  than  carload  loti,  I  would  like  to  ask  again  whether  in  changing  the 
number  of  carload  lots  you  are  coming  into  line  with  the  policy  of  the  offloiuland 
-western  classifications  or  nott — A.  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  piace,  we  have  not  made 
many  increases  in  the  number  of  carload  ratings.  I  conld  not  say  whether  it  is  H  or 
45  or  32,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  50  since  the  committee  was  organized,  and  if  in 
doing  that  we  are  getting  any  closer  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  western  or 
the  official  territory  it  is  merely  a  coincidence.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  belief 
that  theirs  is  a  better  system  of  ratings  than  ours,  nor  to  increase  the  advantnge  of 
the  carload  shipper,  if  that  were  our  intention,  or  it  were  believed  to  be  a  better 
thing  by  the  committee,  we  wonid  have  gone  ahead  and  increased  the  number  and 
be  done  with  it. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this,  whether  you  are  getting  into  line  with  the 
official  in  various  ways,  so  that  at  some  time  there  may  be  a  prospect  of  uniform 
treatment  of  shippers  all  over  the  country  in  respect  to  the  distinction  between  car- 
load and  less  than  carload  lotsf — A.  It  may  be  we  nre  drifting  closer  together.  I  do 
not  think  it  conld  be  said  we  are  getting  wider  apart;  but  there  is  no  systematic 
effort,  BO  far  as  I  know,  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  throe  classification  committees 
to  get  closer  together. 

Now,  as  I  stated.  In  making  our  general  revision  some  time  ago  we  did  watch  the 
official  and  the  Western  as  we  went  along,  and  on  light  articles  especially  I  b.elieTe 
it  would  be  found  there  is  more  uniformity  than  5  years  ago.  I  may  leave  here 
to-morrow  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  official  classification  committee,  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  carload  minimum  rates.  In  the  letter  I  wrote  Chairman  Gill 
before  1  left  home,  I  said  I  thought  that  with  respect  to  the  question  of  minimum 
carloud  rates  all  three  classifications  might  be  brought  into  closer  harmony,  beoiinse 
the  conditions  are  probably  the  same  everywhere  in  the  country.  If  12,000  pounds 
is  a  proper  minimum  carload  weight  in  one  part  of  the  country,  then  it  sbonld  be  a 
proper  minimum  all  over  the  country  on  the  same  article. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  basis  on  which  you  introduce  a  carload  ratet — 
A.  It  simply  comes  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  We  have  a  certain  article 
which  is,  we  will  say,  fourth  class.  The  manul'actnrer  or  jobber,  asnally  in  the 
North  or  outside  of  the  territory,  says:  You  charge  fourth  class  any  quantity.  That 
is  not  fair.  We  could  increase  our  basinesa  down  South  greatly  if  we  conld  come 
in  there  on  lower  rates  on  carload  lots.  Unless  the  matter  has  already  been  consid- 
ered and  declined  by  the  committee,  I  almost  invariably  tell  the  applicant  that  I 
will  list  the  subject  for  our  next  meeting  or  put  it  on  what  we  call  the  docket.  The 
attention  of  the  committee  is  called  to  the  application  and  we  furnish  any  informa- 
tion we  can,  and  the  committee  takes  it  up  and  considers  it.  The  committee  may 
think  it  is  not  an  article  upon  which  it  is  proper  to  make  a  carload  rating  or  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

Q.  What  determines  f — A.  Judgment  and  experience.  We  have  no  rule.  It  is  just 
a  business  matter.  The  carriers  may  say  that  the  article  is  not  a  carload  commodity ; 
that  it  does  not  usually  move  in  carloads,  or  that,  even  if  it  is  a  carload  commodity, 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  the  reduction  of  their  revenue.  We  may  not  believe  that 
the  making  of  a  carload  rate  will  increase  the  business  enough  to  compensate  us  for 
the  reduction  in  revenue,  and  we  decline  to  do  it. 

Q.  Just  there  we  might  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  a  decision  upon  a  busi- 
ness matter  of  that  kind  ought  really  to  be  made  entirely  by  one  party  to  the  con- 
tract; in  other  words,  whether  some  constituted  authority — we  will  say  the  Interstate  , 
CommerceCommission — ought  not  to  have  jurisdiction,  or  whether  the  shippers  ought 
not  to  bo  represented  iu  some  way.  The  complaint  is  made  by  the  shippers  that 
decisions  in  these  matters  are  based  not  on  any  rule  but  on  what  you  call  judgment; 
that  these  decisions  are  made  by  one  party  concerned  without  any  right  or  power  on 
the  part  of  the  other. — A.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question.  My  own  idea  of  that  is  that 
tlie  carriers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  rates.  Those  rates  must  be  rea- 
sonable in  and  of  themselves.  If  the  shipper  does  not  feel  that  he  has  been  fairly 
treated  he  ought  to  appeal  to  the  courts,  and  the  carriers  as  taxpayers  ought  to  aid 
or  assist  through  the  medium  of  State  commissions  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  paying  part  of  the  expense  of  that  suit.  That 
is  as  far  as  I  go.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  part  of  the  business  or  function  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fix  rates.  This  is  deep  down  in  me.  I  have  been  with  this  thing  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  that  is  my  deliberate  opinion.  The  seller  fixes  his  price.  The 
seller  is  the  carrier.  If  it  is  a  yard  of  dry  goods  there  is  no  recourse.  In  the  case  of 
a  common  carrier  there  is  a  recourse  because  of  the  peculiar  business  or  functions  of 
the  common  carrier.  It  has  been  pretty  well  settled  that  the  rate  must  be  just  and 
reasouable,  and  that  the  courts  have  authority  and  power  to  determine  whether  or 
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not  it  is  just  and  reasonable.  The  shipper  should  not  be  put  to  the  sole  expense  of 
having  it  determined  for  him  as  to  whether  he  is  being  treated  fairly  or  not.  I  say 
every  private  ur  corporate  citizeu  (including  the  railroads)  ought  to  aid  iu  maintain- 
ing a  tribunal  which  would  relieve  the  shipper  of  the  burden  and  cost  of  having  that 
case  determined  for  him  As  a  citizeu  I  am  williug  to  chip  in  my  share  of  that  cost, 
bat  I  do  not  believe  it  ought  tu  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  fix  rates.  I  can 
not  in  my  own  mind  disassociate  or  clearly  distinguish  between  the  power  to  make 
rates  and  the  power  to  make  property  unprofitable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  the  State  has  not  the  rif;ht  to  fix  the  rate 
of  travel  per  mile  as  well  as  freight  rates? — A.  That  is  my  belief,  that  the  tState 
ought  uot  to  have  power  to  fix  rates  for  the  transportation  of  people  or  articles. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakws.)  The  States  do  fix  tbem f— A.  They  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Why  do  you  take  that  position!— A.  I  do  it  because  I 
believe  that  capital  invested  in  the  railroad  business  ought  to  have  the  same  free 
swing  anil  latitude  as  capital  invested  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  exce]>t  that 
the  carrier  onght  to  be  made  to  fix  its  rates  at  fair  and  reasonable  figures,  to  be 
determined  by  the  courts  if  disputed. 

Q.  Do  you  not  support  State  control  when  you  take  that  positionf — A.  No;  I 
think  there  is  a  distinction  between  saying  that  the  State  can  fix  the  rates  and  say- 
ing that  the  courts  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  rate  is  fair  and  reasonable. 

Q.  You  take  into  consideration  that  the  existence  of  the  railroad  as  a  public  car- 
rier is  due  to  special  privileges? — A.  I  nnderstaud  that. 

Q.  Under  the  special  privilege,  should  not  the  State  step  in  to  protect  its  people? — 
A.  Does  that  mean  fixing  the  rates? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  As  I  said,  owing  to  the  peculiar  business  ofrailroads,-owingto  the  close 
influence  that  their  rates  of  transportation  may  have  on  the  making  or  unmaking 
of  business,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  given  certain  privileges,  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  so  on — owing  to  all  these  things,  they  are  somewhut  different 
from  sellers  of  ordiuary  merchandise.  They  sell  their  services  to  the  public.  If  you 
go  to  buy  an  article  the  price  in  fixed  by  the  seller.  Yon  have  no  recourse  unless 
you  can  go  somewhere  else  and  buy  it.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  have 
railroad  rates  exactly  on  that  basis. 

Q.  But  when  you  go  to  the  railroad  to  buy  transportation  you  have  nowhere  else 
to  go, — A.  You  may  or  you  may  not.  I  am  willing  to  concede  the  difi'erence  between 
them  and  the  seller  of  a  yard  of  dry  goods,  from  whose  price  there  is  no  appeal.  I 
concede  that,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  business,  the  price  for 
transportation  must  be  fair  and  reasonable  in  and  of  itself.  I  say  further,  if  the 
shipper  feels  he  is  not  getting  that  kind  of  rate,  that  he  is  uot  being  treated  fairly 
and  reasonably,  he  ought  to  go  to  the  courts  and  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to 
give  up  his  business  and  go  to  the  expense  of  employing  un  attorney  and  making  a 
test  on  his  own  hook.  I  am  willing  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  railroad 
commission  iu  the  State  or  an  interstate  commission,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take 
that  case  up  and  handle  it  for  him  through  the  courts.  But  I  do  see  a  great  and 
clear  distinction  between  that  »nd  that  the  State  shall  make  the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Ought  he  not  be  heard  before  appealing  to  the  courts? — 
A.  That  is  another  point.  Suppose  the  carriers  do  say  that  tliey  will  make  no 
important  chauj^es  before  consulting  the  other  fellow.  How  will  they  go  about  it? 
We  have  shown  clearly  that  the  interest  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
may  not  be  the  same  as  the  Southern  Hardware  Jobbers'  Association.  We  would 
have  to  advertise  that  there  would  be  a  public  hearing  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  change  the  classification  on  certain  articles.  And  when  everybody  got  there 
they  would  not  be  able  to  agree  among  themselves.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that  a 
good  many  years  ago  committees  from  Atlanta  and  Athens  and  Macon  and  various 
other  commercial  centers  attended  a  meeting  of  the  old  Southern  Railway  and 
Steamship  Association,  to  urge  a  more  favorable  adjustment  of  freights.  Sol  Haas, 
who  was  at  that  time  traffic  manager  of  the  Carolina  roads,  said,  "Gentlemen,  yon 
go  off  and  agree  among  yourselves  as  to  your  relative  adjustment ;  how  much  higher 
or  lower  one  point  shall  be  than  another.  We  will  adopt  your  figures.  We  will 
not  reduce  our  rates,  but  if  you  can  agree  how  much  higher  or  lower  one  point  shall 
be  than  another,  we  will  accept  that."  There  were  delegations  there  from  all  these 
towns,  and  the  question  was  on  rates  on  corn,  flour,  meat,  etc.,  from  the  Weat. 
They  went  off  and  had  a  meeting,  but  they  could  not  agree  at  all. 

This  suggestion  that  the  public  ought  to  be  called  in  to  our  deliberations  in  advance 
of  a  change  would  not  apply  to  re<lnctions.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  would  object 
if  we  were  going  to  reduce,  and  the  history  of  rates  in  this  country  is  a  history  of 
reductions.  The  only  substantial  advance  that  has  ever  been  made  at  one  time  in 
the  South  was  this  clossificatioD  27,  and  I  believe  if  we  had  known  what  was  coming 
we  would  not  have  made  that.  There  has  been  not  only  tne  evidence  submitted  to 
the  commission  here,  but  floods  of  correspondence  and  oral  hearings  and  all.  We 
thought  there  was  going  to  be  some  complaint,  but  not  that  there  was  going  to  be 
so  much. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  wonld  yon  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  that  direction  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  go  any 
farther  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Would  YOU  hare  a  court  of  appeals  that  would  expedite  a  decision  of  the  cases  f — 
A.  I  think  toe  matter  is  getting  so  enormous  that  there  ought,  to  be  an  auxiliary 
supreme  court  or  something  of  that  sort,  some  court  of  equal  and  conclaaive  powers 
to  handle  just  these  railroad  questions — these  diiferencefl  between  the  carriers  and 
the  public ;  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  first  review  these 
cases  and,  as  it  does  in  many  cases  now,  advise  the  complaining  shipper  whether 
there  are  any  good  grounds  for  the  complaint.  If  it  felt  there  were  grounds  justify- 
ing further  procedure  in  the  matter,  itsnould  tell  the  shipper,  "We  will  handle  this 
fur  you  and  call  upon  you  at  the  proper  time  for  your  testimony."  1  am  willing  as 
a  citizen  to  contribute  my  share,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  that  sort 
of  a  tribunal. 

Q.  (Ky  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  have  that  national t — A.  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  it  both  State  and  interstate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  would  have  two  courts  of  last  resort  in  the  coun- 
try f — A.  What  I  mean  is  this,  that,  as  a  railroad  traffic  official,  I  am  not  willing  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  fix  or  have  the  final  anthority  to  fix 
all  interstate  rates.  I  would  be  willing  that  an  auxiliary  supreme  court  or  some 
similar  tribunal  should  have  the  power  to  finally  determine  the  question  brought  up 
as  a  legal  question  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  a  man  feels  that  he 
is  not  getting  the  right  kind  of  a  freight  rate  he  must  carry  that  question  now 
through  all  the  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  oi'  the  United  States. 

Q.  ion  would  avoid  the  long  delay  in  some  way  before  the  case  is  decided f — A. 
Yes,  yes ;  if  a  rate  is  unfair,  then  it  ought  to  be  determined.  If  it  is  unfair,  the  ship- 
per is  being  unfairly  treated,  and  that  ou^ht  to  be  found  out  and  corrected  as  soon 
as  practicable,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  shipper's  business  is  being  destroyed 
Willie  that  is  going  on.  Such  a  case  is  possible.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  say,  nor  do 
I  believe  it  right,  that  the  railroad  commissions  in  the  several  States  or  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  the  power  to  fix  the  rate  on  that  article 
before  or  after  a  complaint. 

Q.  Yuu  are  aware  of  the  8  years  that  expired  between  the  time  of  bringing  the 
complaint  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  final  settlement  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Chattanooga  casef — A.  Of  the  Chattanooga  case! 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  think,  and  woold  not  every  railroad  man  in 
the  whole  country  think,  that  there  ought  to  be  some  legal  measures  to  bring  a  case 
for  filial  decision  in  the  appellate  court  before  8  years,  when  the  decision  is  as  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  as  it  was  in  that  Chattanooga 
and  Nashville  casef — A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  not  to  take  8  years  to 
decide  th.it  question. 

Q.  Wouldn't  yon  think,  considering  that  the  case  came  into  court  properly  and 
that  it  was  8  years  before  it  reached  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Uiiited  States, 
that  it  was  a  farce t — A.  If  a  certain  rate  is  unfair  to  a  man  and  consequently  injus- 
tice is  being  done  him,  it  is  not  right  that  be  should  be  held  up  and  that  the  injustice 
should  continue  in  force  until  a  constituted  body  like  the  State  railroad  commission 
of  (inorgia  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  here  could  get  that  to  a  final 
decision  in  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  When  yon  ask  me  whether  it 
is  unfair  or  a  farce  that  it  should  require  8  years  to  settle  this  or  any  other  matter, 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  the  causes  of  the  delay,  or  if  there  was  a  delay.  It 
seems  to  me  it  ought  not  to  require  8  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Suppose  a  complaint  is  filed  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  now  constituted,  that  a  certain  rate  is  unreasonable,  and  it 
takes  4  or  6  or  8  years  to  decide  it.  Would  not  man;  changes  come  upon  freight 
rates  before  the  case  were  decided! — A.  Oh,  they  might. 

Q.  And  the  complainant  lose  all  interest  in  the  mutter  f — A.  Oh,  he  might.  The 
road  might  voluntarily  reduce  rates  below  the  rate  asked  for  by  the  complainant 
originally. 

Q.  Yon  think  that  there  should  be  some  more  speedy  action  in  some  wayf — A.  It 
seems  to  me  so;  but  bear  in  mind  I  couple  with  that  the  strong  conviction  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  fix  that  rate  per  se,  and  I  say  that  as  a  citizen 
as  well  as  a  traflio  man.  I  have  been  in  touch  with  this  subject  a  good  many  years 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  ought  to  fix  the  rates. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  feel  that  it  is  even  practical,  then,  after  the  railroad  has  fixed  a 
rate,  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comiuission  or  any  body  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  have  the  right  of  approval  f — A.  Well,  it  would  have  the  right 
of  approval  in  this  way,  that  every  rate  is  supposed  to  be  all  right.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  understood  to  be  all  right  until  it  is  complained  of. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  submit  it  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
first  instance  for  its  approval f — A.  I  do  not  think  the  carriers  ought  to  be  required 
to  do  that  by  law,  or  ought  to  be  expected  to  do  that. 
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Q.  That  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact,  is  it,  that  rates  are  changing  irom  time  to  tim« 
and  the  roads  could  not  raise  or  lower  the  rates  without  consulting  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisaionf — A.  Why,  I  think  the  carriers  ought  to  he  allowed  to  go 
along  in  their  regular  business  and  make  the  rates  from  time  to  time  and  from  day  t« 
day  and  file  them  with  the  commission.  If  the  approval  of  the  commission  be  neces- 
sary before  a  rate  can  be  put  in  force,  does  not  that  carry  ueoessarily  with  it  the 
idea  that  the  commission  makes  the  rate  ? 

It  could  continue  to  withhold  approval  until  the  rate  reached  a  figure,  higher  or 
lower,  that  it  could  approve.  Would  not  that  be  fixing  the  ratet  Our  country  has 
gone  aloD  g  growing  and  developing ;  the  railroads  have  gone  along  with  that  growth 
and  development,  and  it  has  been  done  in  the  way  we  are  doing  now,  the  traflSc 
officialH  making  the  rates  and  publishing  them.  They  ought  to  be  required  to  file 
them  with  the  commission,  and  they  should  have  publicity.  There  ought  not  to  be 
anything  secret  about  them,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  anything  preferential  about 
them,  bnt  they  ought  to  be  as  fair  as  they  can  be  made,  and  certainly  fair  as  between 
people  at  the  same  place.  Subject  to  the  general  provision  that  they  must  be  just 
and  reasonable,  I  think  the  country  is  safe  to  let  them  go  along  at  that. 

Whereupon,  at  1.08  p.  m.,  the  commission  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 

At  2.10  p.  m.  Mr.  McGoveru  took  the  stand  and  resumed  bis  testimony  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  I  see  on  the  cover  of  these  classifications  the  statement  "sub- 
ject to  change  on  legal  notice."  IJoes  that  mean  that  these  changes  of  classification 
are  made  without  any  previous  statement  to  that  effect  to  the  shipper  f  We  have 
had  some  complaint  at  various  times  from  the  shippers  that  they  make  contracts  for 
long  periods  in  advance,  and  that  these  changes  in  classification  are  promulgated 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  subjecting  them  to  considerable  inconvenience  and 
loss.  What  is  your  policy  in  that  miitterr— A.  Legal  notice  simply  means  the  notice 
required  by  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended,  10  days'  public  notice  in  case 
of  advance  and  3  days'  in  case  of  reduction.  Now,  that  is  the  means  we  have  of 
advising  tbe  public  of  changes;  we  issue  the  classification;  we  give  them  ont  as 
soon  as  we  can  after  the  matters  are  acted  on  by  the  committee  in  session.  In 
the  case  of  subjects  that  have  been  taken  up  and  acted  upon  on  tbe  request  of  a 
shipper,  or  auyone  else,  we  advise  him  before  publicatiou,  yon  understand.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  disposition  at  all  to  hold  back  this  information  until  we  are 
ready  to  plump  it  at  them,  as  it  were.  I  undertake  to  reach  all  complaints  as  soon 
as  I  can  after  action  upon  them  by  the  oommittee,  and  to  tell  the  complainants  what 
we  have  done.  I  wrote  letters  just  before  I  left  hnme  advising  of  an  advance  we  are 
going  to  make  tbe  first  of  next  July  on  the  dry  goods  question. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  now  of  advances  which  are  to  occur  next  Julyf — A.  One 
advance  is  to  occur  next  .July. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  make  any  change,  or  have  you  considered  any  change  in  the 
dry  goods  classification  with  special  reference  to  cotton  piece  goodst — ^A.  That  is  the 
very  thing  I  was  talking  about. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  the  situation  in  that  respect  f — A.  Oar  present  classification 
shows  a  long  list  of  articles  here  under  the  head  of  dry  goods,  which  we  term  the  cot- 
ton-factory products,  backhands,  calicoes,  cambrics,  canton  flannels,  etc.,  etc.  Now, 
the  dry  goods  people  say  that  this  list  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  It  may  have  been 
all  right  when  we  began  specifying  these  things,  but  that  the  whole  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  dry  floods  business  has  changed  since  then.  They  no  longer  sell  an 
article  as  calico ;  it  has  some  fancy  name,  some  French  name.  The  word  calico  is 
hardly  ever  used,  and  they  asked  us  to  change  the  wording  of  the  classification  some- 
what in  line  with  the  official,  which  simply  says,  "cotton  goods  in  the  piece."  Now, 
we  have  agreed  to  do  that.  The  wording  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  ours.  We  make 
it  "cotton  fabrics  in  the  original  piece,"  "made  wholly  of  cotton,"  and  so  on.  In 
doing  that  the  committee  decided  tliat  a  little  later  on,  the  first  of  July,  they  would 
increase  the  rating  from  fifth  class  to  fourth  class.  So  the  shippers  will  have  plenty 
of  notice  of  that.  We  don't  try  to  withhold  any  information  irom  the  public  as  to 
what  has  been  done,  bnt  that  pointing  'o  the  classification  is  the  means  we  adopt 
for  the  general  publication  of  it. 

Q.  And  W'herever  possible,  as  in  this  case,  yon  give  notice  2  or  3  months  in  advance, 
sothat  shippers  may  accommodate  their  oontractst — A.  No;  not  2  or  3  months. 
Unally  it  is  just  from  the  time  the  letter  is  written  until  we  can  get  ont  our  next 
publication. 

Q.  Yon  recognize,  do  yon  not,  that  many  contract's  between  merchants  are  made, 
necessarily,  a  number  of  months  in  advance,  and  that  a  change  introduced  in  the 
freight  rate  may  cause  confusion  where  sales  are  on  close  margin — as,  for  instance, 
in  cotton  piece  goods  f — A.  I  recognize  that,  and  that  particular  custom  seems  to  be 
growing,  but  it  does  not  disturb  that  much  when  we  reduce.  We  make  more  redac- 
tions than  advances.  I  really  don't  see  how,  in  tbe  making  of  a  particular  classifica- 
tion, we  can  accommodate  it  to  all  those  trade  conditions.  If  10  days  is  not  enough 
legal  notice  in  the  case  of  an  advance,  then  make  it  20  days;  if  3  days  is  not  enough 
for  reductions,  then  make  it  15  days,  or  10  days ;  bnt  when  yon  undertake  to  say  that 
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the  makers  of  the  rates,  whether  the  railroads  or  any  other  rate-making  body  or 
aathority,  must  try  to  accommodate  themselves  to  all  of  those  trade  conditions,  why, 
then,  it  means  that  there  could  hardly  be  any  change  at  all.  Now,  abont  the  largest 
dry-goods  jobber  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Dougherty,  of  the  firm  of  John  Silvey  &  Co.,  hap- 
pened to  come  np  with  me  on  his  way  to  New  York  City  to  make  his  next-fall  par- 
ohases.  At  this  time,  when  people  are  just  commenciag  to  wear  their  light  clothing 
for  the  warm  months,  he  is  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  make  his  fall  purchases.  He 
said  that  the  postdating  of  bills  was  bad,  and  they  are  trying  to  get  an  agreement 
between  jobbers  all  over  the  country  to  discontinue  it.  That  started,  probably,  by 
the  dating  of  bills  15  days  ahead,  or  10  days  ahead — just  far  enongh  ahead  to  get 
the  g^oods  there;  now  it  has  gone  into  months.  I  do  not  see  how  we  oonld  accom- 
modate a  thing  like  freight  classification  or  freight  rates  to  every  trade  condition. 

Another  instance :  Leggett  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  explaiued  to  us  that  they 
bought  their  canned  goods  almost  a  year  ahead,  and  they  urged  tliat  in  putting 
canned  goods  up  from  fourth  class  in  less  than  carloads  up  to  third  class  in  less  than 
carloads  we  had  disarranged  their  business.  Tlie  reverse  is  true  in  most  cases.  We 
have  made  more  reductions  than  advances  since  Publication  Ko.  27.  Of  course  there 
is  no  complaint,  then,  even  if  it  goes  into  effect  right  away. 

Q.  Are  you  in  position  to  show  us  specifically,  or  insert  in  the  testimony  specific- 
ally, the  list  of  the  items  on  which  advances  and  reductions  have  taken  placet  You 
have  made  the  statement  that  on  a  number  of  items  more  reductions  than  advances 
have  been  made.  We  hear  complaint  from  many  quarters  that  while  tlie  number  of 
reductions  may  be  greater  than  the  number  of  advances,  that  the  items  so  changed 
are  such  as  to  yield  an  increased  revenue  to  the  roadsf — A.  Oh,  1  think  that  must  be 
incorrect.  It  can  hardly  be  possible  to  say  that  we  have  picked  out  two  or  three 
little  unimportant  articles  and  made  reductions  on  them,  and  that  we  get  it  all  back 
by  putting  up  the  rating  on  important  articles.  It  is  simply  incorrect  and  untrue 
in  every  sense.  Absolutely,  that  is  not  true.  No.  27  contained  general  advances. 
We  have  now  started  with  that,  and  we  are  making  four  rednctions  or  more  where 
we  make  one  advance.  I  know,  from  jnst  my  general  knowledge  of  the  matter,  that 
since  the  issue  of  No.  27  we  have  made  fonr  reductions  to  one  advance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  you  have  made  reductions  yoa  have 
generally  increased  the  revenue  of  the  roadsf — A.  I  can  not  say  that  that  is  a  fact; 
but  we  do  often  make  reductions  because  we  believe  it  will  increase  the  business  an 
amount  sufficient  to  compensate  us  for  the  scaling  of  the  rating. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  general  experience  of  railroad  companies  f — A.  It  is  the  general 
experience  that  when  they  make  reductions  they  believe  it  will  increase  business, 
that  it  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  is  the  occasion  for  the  advance  on  cotton 
piece  goods  that  you  propose  to  make  the  Ist  of  July  f — A.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that, 
under  our  present  classification  the  fifth-class  rating  applies  onl^  on  certain  speci- 
fied articles;  they  are  clearly  designated.  That  low  classification  was  originally 
Intended  to  cover  oply  the  articles  made  by  the  Southern  mills  15  or  20  years  ago, 
when  they  first  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  the  South,  and  in  fact  even 
less  was  charged  then  than  now.  The  articles  consisted  of  rough  sheetings,  domestics, 
and  all  those  coarser,  cheaper  fabrics  and  yarns,  and  the  Southern  earners  put  them 
first  on  the  sixth-class  basis,  so  as  to  enable  those  mills  to  get  on  their  feet.  It  was  a 
species  of  protection  by  means  of  a  freight  tariff  or  classification.  They  were  after- 
wards raised  to  the  fifth  class.  That  list  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
includes  many  more  articles  than  it  did  at  first,  because  there  are  many  more  differ- 
entkinds  of  these  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Southern  States  than  there  used  to  be,  but 
it  does  not  include  a  lot  of  other  goods;  for  instance,  it  does  not  include  corduroys. 
Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  had  a  letter  from  a  New  York  house  about  corduroys. 
He  insists  the  cheap  corduroys  ought  to  take  the  fifth-class  rate,  because  they  are  not 
worth  more  than  some  of  the  things  we  have  in  this  list.  Well,  now,  when  we 
changed  the  wording  so  as  to  read  "cotton  fabrics  in  the  original  piece,"  it  evidently 
let  in  corduroys,  upon  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  getting  first  class  to-day.  In 
other  words,  we  put  in  under  the  reduced  basis  a  whole  lot  of  fabrics  not  in  there 
before;  and  we  think  that  in  changing  the  classification  so  as  to  meet  the  trade 
demands  as  to  phraseology  we  are  fully  justified  in  putting  the  rating  up,  after  a 
little  further  notice,  to  fourth  class.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  ought  to  be  third; 
I  told  some  of  our  members  at  a  recent  meeting  that  I  believed  it  ought  to  be  third. 
It  is  third  in  oflicial  territory,  and  when  j-ou  take  the  character  of  tlie  business,  the 
weight  and  value  of  these  cotton  goods,  I  do  not  see  why  it  ought  not  to  be  third. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Respecting  the  amountof  these  advances  resulting  from  sev- 
eral classifications,  one  of  the  shippers  recently  looked  np  a  rate  upon  axes,  and  the 
figures  which  he  gave  as  illustrative  of  the  changes  during  the  last  few  years — from 
about  1896  to  the  present — were  as  follows: 

From  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  Atlanta,  6a.,  the  rate  on  axes  about  5  years  ago  was  68 
cents  in  less  than  carload  lots.  It  now  appears  to  be  81  cents.  The  rate  from  I.onis- 
Tillo,  Ky.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  less  than  carload  lots,  5  years  ago,  was  40  cents; 
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it  now  appears  to  be  50  cents.  The  rate  from  Louisville  to  Birmingliam,  Ala.,  was 
foiinerly  47  cents ;  it  now  appears  to  be  58  cents.  The  rate  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta  on  less  than  carload  lots  was  formerly  73  cents,  and  is  now 86  cents.  Those 
rates  show  a  very  substantial  increase  during  the  last  4  or  5  years,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  whether  those,  for  any  particular  reason,  would  seem  to  be  abnormal,  or  whether 
ehaDEcs  corresponding  in  amount  to  these  have  been  introduced  all  along  the  line. 
In  other  words,  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  these  several  classifications  have 
the  rates  been  advanced,  roughly  speaking,  5  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  or,  as  in  some  of 
these  cases,  15  or  more  per  cent? — A.  I  see.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  .lacksonville, 
Fla.,  to  which  point  I  think  tliose  are  commodity  rates — those  are  class  rates.  With 
the  exception,  then,  of  Jacksonville,  all  of  that  has  grown  out  of"  the  change  ftom 
fourth  class  to  third  class,  and  you  needn't  go  back  several  years.  That  was  one  of 
the  advances  we  made  in  No.  27,  classification  No.  27.  We  now  have  it  third  class. 
Those  figures  yon  name  there  except  as  to  Jacksonville  are  formerratesforfourthclass, 
and  the  advanced  rates  are  third-class  rates.  Now,  that  was  advanced  from  fourth 
class  to  third  class,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  fair  average  of  all  advances  we  have 
made.  There  has  been  no  horizontal  advance  or  anything  like  it.  We  advanced 
aqua  ammonia  in  bottles,  I  remember,  from  fourth  class  up  to  first  class.  We  did 
it  because,  as  explained  in  this  letter  to  Captain  Mclnnis,  we  maile  all  druggists' 
articles  in  boxes  first  class,  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  other  two  classifi- 
cations had  it  first  class,  as  I  remember,  and  for  the  still  further  reason  that  we  did 
not  see  why  it  should  be  down  on  the  fourth-class  basis  as  it  is  used  only  as  a  toilet 
article.  We  thought  it  was  an  article  that  could  be  fairly  pat  up  a  little  bit  higher. 
But  on  the  whole  I  should  say  that  the  advances  shown  on  that  statement  as  to  axes 
will  represent  a  fair  average  on  all  articles  which  we  advanced. 

Q.  The  advance  of,  say,  the  15  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  fair.  It 
might  bo  14,  it  might  be  12,  it  might  be  19,  but  I  will  assume  that  is  a  fair  average. 

y.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  'To  the  superficial  observer,  does  not  that  justify  the  claim 
that  has  been  made  that  you  had  advanced  the  rates  by  changing  the  classification  f-^ 
A.  Why,  of  course,  we  advanced  the  rates  when  we  advanced  the  classification. 
Certainly  no  traffic  official  or  witness  has  ever  denied  that. 

Q.  Now,  the  claim  made  I>efore  this  commission  is  that  that  is  a  method  of  chang- 
ing rates,  and  that  it  is  uiijnst  to  the  shipper. — A.  Well,  when  we  advance  the  classi- 
fication we  certainly  advance  the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  You  did  it  with  that  end  in  view,  of  courset — A.  Partly.  I 
have  stated  in  this  letter  to  Colouel  Mclnnis  that  there  would  have  been,  and  ought  to 
have  been,  a  general  revision  of  the  Southern  classification  regardless  of  trade  con- 
ditions at  that  time.  There  were  two  objects.  One  was  to  overhaul  it  and  improve 
it,  and  the  second  was  to  get  more  revenue.  We  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  deny 
that  we  were  for  more  revenue,  but  that  we  were  after  both  objects. 

Q.'  I  would  like  to,  if  possible,  bring  out  the  basis  on  which  you  make  snoh 
changes,  where  you  advance  from  one  class  to  another.  Do  you  ever  compute  or 
have  in  mind  the  direct  increase  in  revenue  which  will  result,  or  do  you  look  solely 
to  the  commercial  conditions  which  prevail  in  respect  to  that  commodity  f — A.  We 
do  both.  We  try  to  consider  everything,  every  fact,  every  circumstance  surround- 
ing that  particular  question.  Our  committee  adjusts  that  matter  precisely  as  this 
committee  would  do  if  called  upon  to  state  what  the  rating  ought  to  boon  any  arti- 
cle, say,  randies  in  boxes.  You  would  want  as  full  information  as  yon  could  get;  or 
if  you  had  already  fixed  it  and  were  asked  to  reduce  it  yon  would  wairt  all  the  light 
Ton  could  get.  The  principal  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  classification  committee 
is  to  get  that  light.  In  the  old  manner  of  handling  it,  they  did  not  have  anj^one 
whose  dnt.v  it  was  to  get  that  information.  We  take  an  article,  consider  the  weight, 
the  specific  gravity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  the  value  of  it.  Then  perhaps 
further  facts  are  presented  to  show  that  local  factories  are  springing  np  in  the  South, 
etc.  There  is  nothing  exact  in  it.  If  there  were,  we  would  all  find  it  easy.  We 
take  a  thing  and  measure  it  and  wei^b  it,  and  compute  its  risk  to  begin  with. 

Q.  The  cost  of  transacting  the  business  is  in  a  very  small  ilegree  the  basis  of  yoar 
charge? — A.  Of  course  we  always  have  that  in  mind,  especially  with  respect  to  heavy 
articles;  but  we  do  not  figure  what  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be.  We  can 
not  do  that. 

Q.  You  have  some  letters  there  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  yon  handle  some 
of  these  questions.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  those  mifrht  be  of  interest,  without  tak- 
ing very  much  time. — A.  I  brought  along  a  few — I  will  leave  them  all  with  the  com- 
mission— a  few  of  what  we  call  docket  tmvices.    I  will  read  one.    (Reading:) 
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[Docket  No.  12n.] 

SoUTHBRN  Classification  CoMinTTBE, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  9, 1901. 

Hair,  for  plastenng.    (Prgviotu  No.  lOlS.    FOeSSl.) 

Listed  apon  request  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Tilden,  No.  260  North  Front  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
The  present  classifioation  on  plastering  hair  is  as  follows : 

Hair,  viz :  Class. 

PlasterinK,  pressed  in  bales,  or  in  paper  sacks,  compressed  in  bundles,  L.  C.  L .    3 

Same,  C.  L 4 

Official:  UC.L.        c.L. 

Hair,n.o.s.,  in  paper  sacks,  compressed  in  bundles 2 

Hair,  n.  o.  a.,  in  compressed  bales 3 

Hair,  as  described  aoove,  min.  wt.  20,000  lbs 5 

Western : 

Goats',  hogs',  and  plastering  hair — 

In  paper  sacks,  machine  compressed,  in  solid  bandies 3  *5 

In  sacks 1  *6 

Pressed  in  bales 3  *6 

The  request  is  that  th^'  minimum  carload  weight  be  reduced  to  20,000  lbs.,  on 
the  grounds  that  that  minimum  is  accepted  in  Eastern  territory  and  that  an  ordinary 
car  will  not  load  to  the  required  minimum. 

Bespectfolly  submitted. 

P.  J.  McGovKRN,  Chairman. 

Now,  that  was  not  reached  at  the  last  meeting.  We  did  not  complete  the  docket, 
or  I  could  tell  you  what  they  decided  to  do.    What  I  think  they  ought  to  do  is  to 

frant  the  request.    I  think  that  the  minimum  on  that  plastering  hair  ought  not  to 
e  more  than  20,000  pounds.    I  will  see  if  I  have  another  one. 
The  witness  submitted  Docket  No.  1295 : 

[Docket  No.  1296.] 

SOUTHBRN  ClJlSSiriCATION   COMMITTEE, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  9,  1901. 

Butter  and  cheese  in  common  and  refrigeraior  ear*.     (Freviou*  No$.  336,  601,  and  661. 

hie  St4.) 

The  Armour  Packing  Company,  of  Kansas  Citr.  Mo.,  has  written  several  of  the 
members,  and  also  the  chairman,  ur^ng  a  reconsideration  of  butterine. 
Prior  to  the  issue  of  Classifioation  r^o.  26,  the  rating  on  butter  was  as  follows : 

Butter  (in  common  and  refrigerator  cars),  viz :  Class. 

In  cans,  boxed  or  crated 3 

In  cans,  n.  o.s 2 

In  kegs,  firkins,  buckets,  pails,  and  tubs 3 

Classification  No.  26: 
Butter,  viz — 

In  cans,  boxed  or  orated,  kegs,  firkins,  buckets,  pails,  or  tubs,  in  com- 
mon cars li 

Same,  in  refrigerator  oars,  carrier's  option 1 

Classification  No.  27 : 

Butter,  viz :  In  cans,  boxed  or  orated,  or  in  kegs,  firkins,  bnckets,  pails,  or 
tabs 1 

The  chairman  onderstands  that  the  Armour  Packing  Company  request  that  the 
ratings  shown  in  Classification  No.  25,  and  as  quoted  above,  be  restored. 
Bespeotfally  submitted. 

P.  J.  McGoTERN,  ChairrMM. 

That  butterine  question  has  a  history  all  by  itself.  We  advanced  that  further 
back,  independent  of  that  general  advance,  because  we  had  it  so  low  that,  when  we 
did  Uie  icing  on  mixed  lots,  it  cost  the  carriers  sometimes  more  than  the  entire 

*  Hin.  C,  U  weight  20,0110  \X». 
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tOTenne.  Mixed  lots  of  cheese  and  dairy  prodncts  were  carried  so  very  cheaply  down 
throngh  Loaisville  to  Atlanta  and  that  country  that  some  of  the  lines — and  especially 
those  which  carried  for  way  points,  so  that  there  was  very  little  left  in  the  car  for  the 
long  distances — paid  more  out  for  ice  than  the  gross  revenues  on  the  shipment;  there- 
fore, we  pnt  the  rate  up.  Thx  Armour  Packing  Company  asked  that  we  restore  that 
old  classitication,  because  they  said  that  their  butterine  is  shipped  in  with  mixed 
packing-house  products,  and  that  they  pay  their  own  icing.  (Beading  last  para- 
graph of  Docket  No.  1295 :) 

"The  chairman  understands  that  the  Armour  Packing  Company  request  that  the 
ratings  sliown  in  Classitication  No.  25,  and  as  quoted  above,  be  restored." 

Well,  now,  that  was  denied.  If  all  batter  and  butterine  were  shipped  in  or  with 
solid  carloads  and  the  shipper  paid  for  the  icing,  we  could  probably  afford  to  do  it, 
bat  we  can  not  make  a  lower  rating  on  that  than  we  do  on  the  butter  business  gen- 
erally shipped  in  small  lots.    So  the  committee  denied  the  application. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  appeal  to  the  courts  in  respect  to  your  classifloation  of 
any  particular  product,  or  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  f — A.  I  do  not 
recall  any  complaints  since  the  committee  was  organized.  The  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  I  understood,  was  going  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  whether  general  or  specitic  I  do  not  know,  I  have  not 
heard  anything  further  about  it.  I  do  not  recall  anything  done  by  the  committee 
which  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  Another  topic  that  I  would  like  to  have  yoa  speak  upon,  if  yoa  will,  is  that  of 
anderbilling  and  the  degree  to  which  the  railroads  might  possibly  be  protected 
against  anderbilling  by  the  action  of  some  governmental  agency,  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  through  inspectors,  or  some  other  way.  Will  yoa 
describe  the  situation  as  far  as  underbilling  is  concerned  f — A.  I  am  glad  you  asked 
that  question.  This  matter  of  underbilling,  by  which  we  mean  either  underreport- 
ing of  weights  or  false  description  of  goods  for  tbe  purpose  of  getting  a  reduced 
raw,  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  things  that  the  transportation  lines  have  to 
contend  with  to-day.  It  is  not  only  because  they  lose  revenue  by  this  nnderbilling. 
That  is  probably  not  the  most  serious  feature  of  it.  It  either  prevents  the  honest 
shipper  from  doing  business  or  drives  him  into  nnderbilling  himself.  That  is  the 
very  worst  feature  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  examples?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  mention  any 
namea.  I  do  not  want  to  name  any  firm.  I  have  a  particular  individual  or  firm 
in  mind,  and  this  kind  of  test  was  recently  made.  The  shipmeuts  of  a  large  job- 
bing concern  in  one  of  the  Soothem  cities  by  a  single  line  of  railroad  from  that 
point  in  one  day  were  weighed  and  carefully  inspected,  and  were  found  to  be  under- 
billed  some  $11.  Thinking  perhaps  tliat  it  was  an  exceptional  case,  the  parties  mak- 
'  ing  the  investigation  waited  a  week  or  10  days,  or  some  longer  time,  aud  made  another 
somewhat  similar  investigation,  and  found  the  ujderbillingto  be$17that  day.  Now, 
there  are  several  lines  at  that  point,  aud  the  conclusion  then  reached  was  that  that 
particular  house  was  probably  underbilling  $.50  a  day.  Whether  they  got  the  benefit 
of  it  or  simply  gave  it  to  their  customem,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  If  they 
sold  the  goods  delivered,  they  took  the  benefit  of  it  themselves;  if  they  sold  f.  o.  b., 
of  course  the  customer  would  get  the  benefit  of  it.  But  the  very  worst  feature  of 
that  particular  thing  is  that  there  is  another  bouse  in  the  same  city  and  in  tbe  same 
line  of  business  that,  I  believe,  does  not  underbill,  or  cei'tainly  does  not  want  to 
underbill.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  carriers,  no  matter  what  it  may 
cost  them,  to  stop  the  underbilling  by  the  concern  that  does  underbill,  and  there- 
fore remove  the  temptation  from  the  other  concern  that  does  not  want  to  do  it.  _ 

Q.  This  same  underbilling  may  take  place  by  what  we  might  call  underclassilica- 
tion,  may  it  notf — A.  I  meant  by  underbilling  the  underbilling  of  weights  aud  mis- 
description of  the  goods  to  get  lower  than  the  published  and  legal  tariff  rate. 

Q.  Did  yoa  not  state  to  me  that  they  went  to  the  extreme  at  one  time  of  shipping 
matches  and  gunpowder  in  the  same  package  f— A.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I 
remember  stating  thitt  we  found  a  case  where  whisky  was  billed  as  molasses.  If  I 
had  the  time  to  show  yon  all  the  ingenious  ways  in  which  this  thine  is  attempted, 
how  brazen  some  of  them  are,  the  commission  would  probably  he  astonished. 
Whisky  wau  billed  as  molasses.     Vinegar  was  billed  as  molasses, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Well,  vinegar  billed  as  molasses  would  be  cheaper  than 
molasses,  would  it  notf — A.  Theratfs  in  that  country  on  molasses  are  lower.  When- 
ever the  rate  on  one  article  is  no  lower  than  on  the  other  article,  there  will  be  no 
false  classifloation. 

Q.  Could  you  name  some  other  matters  along  that  line — some  farther  illostrations 
of  underbillingf — A,  I  could  mention  some  apparently  systematic  underbilling. 
Why,  it  is  eoming  an  every  day,  and  more  frequently — all  sorts  of  false  descriptions. 

Q.  ExplosivesT— A.  I  don't  remember  anything  so  desperate  as  that.  They  will 
take  a  part  lot  of  machinery  that  has  a  fly  \t  heel  in  segments  and  try  to  get  that 
shipped  separately  on  a  different  car  as  rough  castings.  There  are  thousands  of 
derices. 
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Q.  Do  the  railroads  erer  hare  part  in  that  is  order  to  give  cheaper  rate  of  freight  f — 
A.  Undoubtedly.  There  is  no  donbt  in  the  world  that  many  soliciting  agents  have 
pnt  the  shippers  np  to  it.  A  man  came  to  me  a  year  ago — a  manufacturer  of  overalls 
and  hickory  shirts  in  Atlanta — and  showed  me  a  letter  from  Bice,  Stix  &  Co.,  of  St. 
Lonis,  eomplaining  that  the  rate  had  recently  been  put  up.  Well,  the'fact  was  that 
he  had  been  billing  as  ootton-faotory  products,  and  some  inspector  had  discovered 
it.  He  said:  "I  do  not  remember  who  it  was,  but  gome  fellow  told  me  to  bill  my 
goods  as  cotton-factory  prodnots."  1  did  not  try  to  pump  him  aboot  it.  Ididnotcare. 
U  was  none  of  my  business,  bnt  I  advised  him  what  to  do  and  wrote  him  a  letter.  I 
said :  "I  could  lend  you  enoonrag^ement  and  say  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  yon  woold  go  borne  satisUed  that  something  was  goiug  to  be  done ; 
bnt  I  will  not  do  that,  becanse  I  know  they  won't  reduce  the  classification.  What 
yon  want  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  rate  makers  and  get  rates  from  Atlanta  to  Ohio  River 
points  and  St.  Lonis,  etc., on  your  goodsas  a  commodity;  and  becanse  you  can  show 
that  yon  oompete  with  Baltimore  that  yon  are  entitled  to  low  rates  oat  in  that 
oonntry."  Whether  he  did  it  or  not,  I  do  not  recollect.  As  to  what  percentage  of 
the  totid  nnderbillinj;  is  either  instigated  or  connived  at  by  the  railroads  it  wonld 
be  the  merest  guess  in  the  world,  but  1  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  very  small  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Q.  Wonld  it  not  be  criminal  where  the  railroads  have  connived  with  themf — A. 
It  wonld. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  in  discrimination,  would  it  notf — A.  Yes; 
the  worst  kind — morally  bad  as  well  as  legally  bad. 

Q.  Ton  believe  that  obtains  qnite  largely  in  your  section  f — A.  I  think  it  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  nnderbilling.  Isay  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in 
many  oases  it  is  started  in  that  way.  The  soliciting  agent  is  greedy  for  business, 
yon  know,  and  tells  his  customer  how  to  go  about  the  matter;  to  bill  his  goods  as 
cotton-faotory  sweepings  or  bill  it  as  something  else.  Bat  1  am  sure  that  is  the 
oauseof  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  underbillin^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KIPI.ET.)  And  yet  the  percentage  of  all  shipments  which  are  under- 
billed  is  cooBiderablef — A.  It  is  considerable.  I  seem  to  see  more  of  it  all  the  time. 
Now,  whether  it  is  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  volume  of  bnsinesti  than  it  was 
10  years  ago  I  do  not  Know.  The  bnsiness  is  larger,  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  not 
any  greater- precentage  of  nnderbilling,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is. 

Q.  Are  the  agencies,  such  as  your  committee,  protecting  the  roads  or  acting  in  any 
way  to  prevent  thisf — A.  Our  cQmmittee  has  no  machinery  for  that  at  all,  ont  the 
traffic  associations  have.  An  efibrt  is  under  way  now  to  extend  that  work  very  much 
in  the  Southern  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fbillipb.)  Well,  do  the  trafSo  association  take  measures  to  prevent 
this,  do  yon  think  f — A.  Yes. 

Q .  Yon  think  they  are  working  for  that,  do  you  t — A.  Yes ;  they  have  some  agents, 
but  they  have  not  enongh. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Ripley.)  Would  it  be  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  for  any  single 
road  to  be  rigorous  in  its  policy  of  making  inspection  and  of  enforcing  a  particular 
classification  rate  from  a  general  agency  f — A.  It  should  be  from  a  general  or  joint 
agency. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  advantage  in  having  the  enforcement  of  that  classification  to 
some  degree  intrusted  to  a  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  perfectly  competent  to  take  care  of  that  them- 
selveef — A.  I  do,  if  they  want  tu;  yes.  Igo  further;  1  say  if  they  want  to  do  it  they 
can  do  it,  and  if  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  any  other  tribunal  would  have  trouble  in  attempting  it.  They  would  have 
all  sorts  of  obstacles.  The  record  books  would  be  in  the  press,  and  a  thousand  excuses 
would  be  given.  Now,  if  the  roads  want  to  do  it — and  I  think  they  ought  to  do  it  in 
protection  to  the  honest  shipper — they  can  do  it,  and  they  are  doing  it  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  North  and  East  than  we  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phjujps.)  Have  you  any  legislation  to  suggest  along  that  line  to 
prohibit  thatf — A.  To  prohibit  underbillingf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  the  present  legislation  is  adequate,  but  it  .seems  hard  to  con- 
vict; at  least  convictions  are  very  few.  The  penalty  is  all  right  now  for  oudor- 
billing.  Maybe  it  is  too  heavy,  and  if  made  lighter  there  would  be  more  convictions. 
There  oaght  not  to  be  any  imprisonment.  I  think  the  fine  is  enough.  There  is  a 
fine  and  {mprisoimient  now.  I  think  the  imprisonment  feature  ought  to  be  repealed. 
It  is  more  difflonlt  to  get  a  railroad  agen  l  or  a  shipper  up  to  the  scratch  of  testifying 
against  the  other  fellow  when  the  penalty  is  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  than  it  would 
be  if  the  penalty  were  a  thousand  dollars  or  five  hundred  dollars  fine.  I  think  the 
imprisonment  feature  might  be  profitably  omitted. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  a  fine  wonld  he  snllicient  to  prohibit  f — A.  I  think  it  would  in  a 
great  many  cases. 
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Q.  Wonld  7on  make  that  fine  cnmulativef — A.  I  wonld  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
it  was  deliberate.  I  woald  not  stop  at  one  proeeontion.  If  a  fellow  had  been  nnder- 
billing  vinegar  ever^  day,  from  one  to  Ave  doUaiB  a  day,  he  ought  to  pay  more  than 
the  fellow  who  did  it  only  once.  The  presumption  wonld  be  that  he  did  it  dellb> 
erately,  and  he  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  his  wrongdoing.  Bnt  apart  from  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  law  provides  adequate  penalties,  or  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  enforce  a  law  in  that  respect,  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  carriers,  reg^ard- 
less  of  expense,  to  see  that  this  thing  is  stopped,  if  only  to  protect  the  shipper  who 
does  not  resort  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  abases  to-day  in  the  whole  traffic 
field,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  not  the  companies  who  own  their  own  cars  using  them 
for  discriminating  purposes  alsof — A.  Shippers  who  use  their  own  oarst 

Q.  Yes. — A.  You  refer  to  the  mileage  question,  now  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  It  has  been  done.  Yon  mean  that  private  companies  carry  their  own 
goods  in  their  own  cars  and  receive  a  greater  mileage  than  allowed  others! 

Q.  Yes;  lower  rates. —A.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  It  is  done,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
allowing  them  a  greater  rate  per  mile  for  wheelage  than  is  paid  others,  and  which  is 
usually  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  mile  per  car.  I  have  heard  of  oases  where  they 
paid  1  cent,  and  often  more,  per  mile  to  the  owner  of  that  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdbar.)  Do  you  regard  the  giving  of  commodity  rates  aa  a  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  roads  in  favor  or  shippers  f — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Are  commodity  rates  a  favor  to  the  road  or  a  favor  to  the  shipperf — A.  If  a 
commodity  rate  is  made  by  a  carrier  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  to  both. 
It  enables  the  shipper  to  move  his  business  and  enables  the  carrier  to  obtain  new 
traffic  at  a  profitable  rate. 

Q.  What  is  your  policy  in  respect  to  si'^ng  commodity  rates  instead  of  putting  it 
into  classes  f — ^A.  Well,  in  most  cases  the  commodity  rate  governs  only  where  the 
business  is  to  move.  If  you  reduce  the  classification  you  reduce  it  all  over  the  terri- 
tory. Now,  I  gave  an  illustration  of  that  few  moments  ago.  There  is  a  man  at 
Atlanta  manufacturing  these  cheap  overalls  a^.  1  shirtings.  He  wants  to  ship  to  St. 
Lonis.  I  told  him  it  was  useless  to  ask  the  classification  committee  to  reduce  the 
classification  on  those  things  to  fifth  class;  that  be  did  not  need  it;  that  he  did  not 
want  to  have  them  reduced  unnecessarily.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  trouble  ship- 
ping to  Birmingbamf  He  said:  "No,  sir;  no  trouble  in  shipping  to  Birmingham  or 
to  Chattanooga.  The  only  trouble  is  to  get  ont  to  St.  Louis  and  the  other  territory 
and  up  there  where  I  come  in  competition  with  Baltimore."  I  went  on  to  tell  him  how 
to  get  it  to  the  attention  of  ihe  traffic  association  and  then  wrote  him  a  letter  confirm- 
ing that.  Now,  if  it  were  a  question  between  that  man's  not  doing  business  at  St. 
Louis  and  our  reducing  onr  rates  all  over  the  Southern  territory  on  overalls  and 
shirts,  we  would  be  obliged  to  say :  "  Yon  can  not  do  that  business;  it  will  cost  va 
too  much  to  enable  you  to  do  that  bnsiuess." 

Q.  Why  should  you  take  care  of  his  business  in  St.  Lonisf — A.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  right  for  the  roads  to  help  him  to  go  to  St. 
Louis,  because  the  roads  are  in  bnsiness  and  he  is  in  business,  and  they  help  each 
other  and  it  becomes  a  partnership.  I  have  got  a  pair  of  overalls  here  that  I  have 
to  land  in  St.  Lonis  at  a  certain  price,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  will  put  my  price 
down  and  you  must  put  your  rate  down.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  fair,  sensible  busi- 
ness proposition. 

Q.  Well,  if  ^ou  take  up  overalls,  how  many  other  articles  will  you  take  up  and 
make  commodity  rates  onf — A.  The  rate-making  people  are  taking  np  and  extend- 
ing the  rates  all  the  time. 

Q.  So  your  policy  of  classes  will  amount  to  a  very  little  if  you  go  ont — A.  It 
amounts  to  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Through  commodity  rates  you  can  encourage  the  road  there  to  give  commodity 
rates  wheu  they  can  not  take  regular  class  ratesf— A.  It  does  not  encourage  the 
roads  to  give  commodity  rates.    I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  understand  yon. 

Here  is  an  article  that  is  first  class  in  the  classification.  If  it  were  reduced  to 
fifth  class  that  would  reduce  it  all  over  the  South  on  every  line,  resardlesB  of  dis- 
tance, regardless  of  origin  or  destination.  I  say  to  a  manu&cturer  that  it  is  useless 
to  ask  the  classification  committee  to  do  it,  but  that  there  is  no  reason,  it  seems  to 
me,  why  he  ought  not  to  have  a  rate  to  St.  Louis  which  will  correspond  to  the  rate 
that  his  competitors  have,  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  that  he  must  go  to  the 
traffic  associations,  and  I  tell  him  how  to  go  about  it.  Now,  I  can  not  see  uiat  that 
was  not  a  perfectly  sensible  proposition  from  both  sides. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  was  a  pet  patron,  and  all  the  rest  had  to  take  the  claaaifioa- 
tion  you  gave  themf — A.  Not  at  all;  no  pet.  It  was  no  more  than  1  would  do  for 
any  other  manufacturer. 

Q.  Why,  the  railroad  immediately  interfered  there  in  the  Baltimore  tradet — ^A. 
Yes.  The  Baltimore  fellow  did  not  like  it,  and  the  line  running  from  Baltimore  to 
St.  Lonis  probably  did  not  like  it. 
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Q.  No  other  mannfaotaring  mAa  in  Atlanta  there  got  the  advantage  this  man  did 
to  get  the  goods  ont  to  marlcetf — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Commodity  ratef — ^A.  Tea.  We  do  it  for  the  fomitnTe  people,  bag  mannfac- 
toxers,  paper-box  maker*.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Sonthem  roads  to  do  that,  and,  I 
may  state,  the  policy  of  the  Western  roads  and  the  Northern  roads.  When  they 
reach  out  beyond  their  own  territory  to  compete  with  other  shipping  points  they 
pnt  down  the  rates  or  make  commodity  rates. 

Q.  It  has  been  the  general  policy  of  the  Soathern  roads  to  give  commodity  rates  t — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  say  that.  What  I  wonld  say  is  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Soathern  roads  to  make  commodity  rates  for  Southern  mannfaoturers,  to  enable 
them  to  reach  ont  for  trade,  but  not  to  reduce  the  clasaifloation  of  freight  within  the 
territory,  l>ecanse  it  is  unnecessary. 

Q.  (ByMr.  RiPLBY.)  Dolnnderstandthat  by  the  redaction  of  commodity  rates  all 
persons  get  that  same  rate,  bat  that  the  redaction  of  the  commodity  is  made  by  each 
raUroadlndependently  f — A.  No ;  the  commodity  rate  shows  exactly  between  what 
points  it  governs.    That  is  what  we  mean  by  a  commodity  rate. 

Q.  In  other  words,  all  manufacturers  of  that  commodity  in  Atlanta  get  the  same 
advantange  in  reaching  St.  Louis  t — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Witnoat  discrimination  f — A.  And,  fnrther  than  that,  if  there  were  similar 
manufiMitarers  of  the  same  goods  in  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Macon,  or  Augusta, 
or  any  other  point  down  there,  we  would  give  them  a  corresponding  redaction. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Is  not  that  a  discrimination  f — A.  That  is  a  discrimination 
in  their  favor,  but  not  an  ui^nst  discrimination.  I  claim  that  is  a  sensible  business- 
like discrimination,  and  that  is  just  how  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  built 
up.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  purpose  was  directly  to  g^ve  that  man  an 
advantage  over  somebody  else  in  his  neighborhood  or  in  his  territory,  I  can  not  see 
anything  wrong  about  that.  That  has  made  our  Sonthem  iron  business.  We  make 
lower  rates  northbound  on  pig  iron  than  on  manufactured  iron  articles  coming  into 
that  territory. 

Q.  I  believe  von  said  the  reason  you  raised  the  iron  and  steel  tariff  there  was 
because  the  railroads,  in  their  equipment  and  otherwise,  had  to  nse  iron  and  steel, 
and  a  higher  price  made  a  higher  ratet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Howlongdldthatmeasureof  recoupment  hold  on  the  roads  f — A.  It  is  in  effect 
yet. 

Q,  Nowf — A.  Yes.  And  that  brings  up  another  feature  of  that  iron  matter.  The 
Old  Dominion  Works  at  Richmond  had  some  correspondence  with  me  abontthat  iron 
and  steel  list,  and  I  told  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  president,  I  think,  or  wrote  him,  that  it 
might  be  that  a  little  later  on  we  would  liave  to  revise  that  list  again.  Things 
might  settle  down;  we  might  have  to  put  the  ratings  back,  but  we  did  not  think  the 
time  had  oome  yet.  We  can  not  tell  what  the  conditions  may  be  a  year  from  now. 
We  may  have  the  ratings  on  iron  12  months  hence  lower  than  when  we  started. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  these  commodity  rates  mostly  remunerative  to  the 
roads  f — A.  lliey  are  believed  to  be.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  general  freight  agent 
or  any  traffic  manager  has  ever  yet  made  a  rate  lower  than  he  believed  it  would  cost 
him  to  haul  the  business. 

Q.  That  being  the  case  could  not  the  roads  afford  to  reduce  all  their  rates  to  sub- 
Btuitially  the  basis  of  the  commodity  rates  f — A.  Not  at  all.  I  have  just  said  on  this 
question  of  overalls  that  we  would  teU  the  mannfaotorer  in  Atlanta  that  if  it  were  a 
question  between  our  having  to  reduce  the  whole  classification  all  over  this  territory 
to  the  fifth-class  basis,  and  saying  to  him  that  he  should  not  ship  to  St.  Lonis,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  say  to  him  that  he  should  not  ship  to  St.  Louis.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  answers  that  question.  We  can  not  afford  to  reduce  it  all  down  to  the 
commodity  rate  basis,  but  we  can  afford  to  haul  it  at  a  much  lower  rate  to  St.  Lonis 
than  we  are  hauling  it  for,  and  still  make  some  profit  on  it,  if  it  enables  the  manufac- 
terer  to  do  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  precisely  like  a  man's  stock  of  goods. 
He  will  sell  some  of  it  at  5  per  cent  profit,  and  some  at  10,  and  on  some  he  is  obliged 
tomake40or50. 

Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Thatishonest. — ^A.  That  is  the  whole  traffic  qnestion  right 
there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkx.)  If  yon  had  only  commodity  rates  then,  yon  would  hardly  be 
able  to  do  business  T — A.  If  we  reduced  all  the  rates  down  to  the  lowest  rate  basis, 
commodity  rate  basis,  we  would  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Q.  Then  the  commodity  rates  are  remunerative  only  as  an  exception  to  the  mlef — 
A.  They  are  remunerative  as  additional  business — for  increaHcd  traffic. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  other  shipment  contracts  with  any  steamship  companies  t — 
A.  Yon  mean  for  the  Southern  railways. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  They  have  their  traffic  arrangements  for  dividing  the  rates  on  per- 
entages.    You  mean  coastwise  steamship  companies  f 

Q.  No. — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  of  any  contracts  with  transoceanic  lines.  There 
may  be;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Faaquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  great  Southern  mannfactnrers  and 
producers  of  iron  and  steel  and  coal  there  got  their  start  ftom  discriminating  rates, 
commodity  rates? — A.  The^  got  their  start  from  oar  joining  with  them  in  meeting 
the  competition  outside  of  their  territory,  bat  we  did  not  reduce  the  rates  corre- 
spondingly on  sill  the  iron  products  coQiing  into  the  territory.  To  illostrate:  The 
Peninsular  Stove  Works  at  Detroit  wants  a  lot  of  pig  iron,  and  they  say  they  are 
going  to  get  it  where  it  suits  them  best.  The  furnaces  of  Birmingham  have  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  Mahoning  Valley  furnaces  and  the  Pennsylvania  furnaces, 
and  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  that  the  Southern  roads  make  them  a  rate  as  low 
as  $1.50  a  ton  from  Birmingham  to  the  Ohio  River,  hut  not  less  than  what  it  ooets, 
them  to  handle  it.  They  still  think  they  made  a  little  profit.  The  pig  iron  is  made 
up  into  stoves  and  shipped  back  to  Annistou  or  Birmingham.  If  it  oame  to  a  ques- 
tion of  hauling  all  iron  in  that  territory  on  the  pig-iron  basis,  or  tolling  the  pig-iron 
furnaces  to  close  up,  they  would  have  to  say,  "Gentlemen,  yon  will  nave  to  shot 
down  your  furnaces.  We  are  not  going  with  our  eyes  wide  open  into  bankrnptoy, 
and  that  is  what  this  would  mean."  There  is  one  feature  in  this  whole  thing  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  always  ought  to  keep  before  us.  The  making  of  a  competitive  freight 
rate,  mind  I  say  competitive,  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  price 
of  the  thing  unshipped.  You  meet  competition  if  you  have  to,  and  the  maker  and 
the  carrier  join  in  a  partnership,  and  both  are  helped,  and  nobody  is  hart,  except 
the  man  who  would  have  done  business  from  some  other  point  of  shipment,  possibly. 
The  shipper  is  not  hurt,  the  carrier  is  not  hurt,  the  user  or  consumer  is  not  hart,  and 
that  is  the  plan  on  which  the  internal  commerce  of  this  country  has  been  developed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  commodity  rates  in  recent  yearsf — A.  They  are  on  the  increase. 
Your  mean  in  our  territory  f 

Q.  In  your  territory. — A.  They  are  on  the  increase. 

Cj.  Quite  rapidly  f— A.  They  are  increasing  right  along,  and  usually  the  inereaae 
is  on  some  new  article  of  manufacture.  There  is  a  concern  in  Atlanta  j  ust  starting  in 
the  manufacture  of  rugs.  How  in  the  world  they  do  it,  I  don't  know.  They  bring 
the  wool  from  Philadelphia,  and  make  it  into  rugs,  and  then  they  ship  them  out  West. 
The  secretary  of  that  concern  talked  with  me,  and  be  probably  has  asked  for  a  line  of 
commo<lity  rates  on  his  products  from  Atlanta,  not  to  points  right  around  there,  bat 
to  points  out  West  where  he  was  reaching  out  into  that  territory. 

Q.  You  spoke  Nometiuie  ago  of  the  rates  upon  pig  iron  as  compared  with  manu- 
factured products.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  at  the  present  time  that  the  rate  on 
pig  is  lower  than  the  manufactured  iron  ? — A.  What  I  meant  was  this :  That  we  make 
lower  rates  on  pig  iron,  and  for  that  matter,  on  other  products  of  iron  from  all  points 
in  the  South  to  points  outside  of  that  territory  than  we  do  on  all  iron  products 
coming  into  the  territory.  For  the  cuot-iron  pipe  people  at  Bessemer  and  Anniston, 
we  make  rates  on  their  pipe  oat  to  Ohio  and  all  that  Western  country,  and  East,  at 
abont  the  same  rate  as  pig  iron. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Kennedy. )  You  can  not  make  it  lower  outside  of  your  classification 
bomidaries  can  youf — A.  As  far  as  we  reach.  We  make  them  through  to  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  to  the  Ohio  River  when  going  to  the  Weatem  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Rifley.)  However,  there  have  been  times  when  the  rates  on  pig  iron 
was  higher  than  the  rate  on  manufactured  ironf — A.  Yes;  that  was  true  once,  and 
it  came  about  in  this  way.  There  was  a  time  some  years  ago  when  they  made  the 
cast-iron  pipe  rates  from  the  Birmingham  district  to  the  Ohio  River  the  same  per 
lOOpoands  as  pig  iron.  You  see  that  made  it  read  less  per  ton  because  caat-iron 
pipe  is  2,000  pounds  and  pig  is  2,268  pounds  per  ton. 

Q.  Right  there,  in  that  same  connection,  is  it  not  true  at  the  present  time  that  the 
rates  on  cotton  manufaetiires  arc  lower  than  the  rates  on  raw  cotton  f — A.  Yes :  in  some 
cases  they  are.  They  are  higher  and  lower.  The  rates  are  not  made  with  relation  to 
each  other,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cotton  rates  from  the  South  are  in  some  cases 
higher  than  the  rates  on  the  factory  products.  As  I  say,  they  are  not  made  with 
relation  to  each  other;  they  are  made  on  a  ditterent  basis. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  to  introduce  an  element  of  injustice  between  Northern  and 
Southern  mills  if  the  Northern  mills  have  to  pay  more  on  their  raw  material  than 
you  charge  on  their  manufactured  productT — A.  Oh^  in  a  general  way,  yes.  I  would 
say  that  the  raw  material  ought  not  to  be  higher  if  it  would  cut  any  flf  are.  I  do 
not  believe  it  cuts  much  tig^re,  and,  in  a  general  way,  I  would  say  that  the  tate  on 
raw  cotton  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  on  the  same  thing  when  its  valne  ia  increased 
by  the  application  of  skill,  or  by  manufacture. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  thing  iu  the  nature  of  the  railroad  business  itself  which  would 
tend  to  lead  the  carriers  to  bring  into  line  the  raw  product  and  the  manufactured 
product  for  the  protection  of  the  New  Kngland  competitor? — A.  If  it  had  amounted 
to  anything,  it  would  have  come  up  before  this.  Now,  the  New  England  manafao- 
tarers  have  not  raised  the  point,  auti  if  thej  did  raise  it  and  urge  it,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  reduce  cotton  rates  or  put  up  the  other  thing;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  affected  the  business  one  way  or  the  other.  I  do  not  know  that  thera  is 
any  necessity  to  reduce  those  cotton  rates. 
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Q.  I  found  quite  a  little  complaint  at  Richmond  of  the  diffionlty  introduced  into 
business  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  their  products  coming  in  from  the  West  to  be 
shipped  into  the  Carolina  territory  came  into  Richmond  on  the  ofBoial  and  then 
went  south  on  the  Southern,  whereas  the  Western  manufacturer  'vrho  ships  directly 
into  the  South  ships  on  the  Southern  classification  all  the  way  t — ^A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  obviatine  that  di£Bculty  by  the  extension  of  the 
uniform  olaasifioatiou,  or  anything  of  that  Kind? — A.  Well,  it  does  not  grow  out  of 
that  trouble.  The  'complaint  would  exist  even  if  there  were  only  one  classification. 
It  comes  about  in  this  way :  The  rates  from  the  West  to  Kiohniond,  proper,  are  sub- 
jert  to  the  official  classification — that  is,  the  rates  to  Richmond  on  goods  stopping 
there.  The  rates  are  made  the  same  as  to  Baltimore.  But  on  through  business 
going  into  the  Carolinas,  not  Atlanta,  not  Charleston,  not  Savannah,  but  into  the 
Carolinas  and  a  few  points  in  Georgia  through  Richmond,  they  have  what  they  call 
proportional  rates  to  Richmond,  subject  to  the  southern  classification.  It  has  been 
done  since  1886.  That  is  what  the  Richmond  people  complain  of.  In  other  words, 
it  is  not  so  mnch  of  a  classification  (^[nestion  as  it  is  a  rate  question.  If  there  were 
only  one  classification,  we  might  still  make  a  lower  proportional  rate  to  Richmond 
on  business  going  beyond  than  when  it  stops  there.  Take  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati 
to  Richmond  is  62  cents,  but  the  proportional  rate  on  business  going  to  the  Carolinas 
is  only  32  cents.    The  classification  does  not  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  A  very  important  question  before  this  commission  is  that  of  uniform  claasifi- 
cation,  prescribed  or  not  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  bnt  in  any  case 
a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  country;  and  a  large  contingent  of  shippers 
in  the  South  complain  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  difficulty  in  computing  or 
verifying  their  rates,  through  the  existence  of  these  difi'erent  plans  of  classification. 
In  your  judgment  is  it  possible  or  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  bring  these  several 
olassifioations  together^  or  to  prescribe  a  single  one  for  the  whole  country  t — A.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  about  a  proposed  nniform  classification  to  govern  all  over 
the  country.  In  my  judgment  that  thing  is  not  impossible^  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
impracticable,  and  I  believe  that  if  they  had  it  they  would  find  that  it  did  not  cuie 
all  their  ills,  that  its  value  had  been  overestimated.  I  have  stated  that  I  believe 
it  would  be  impracticable.  I  will  explain  that.  Ignoring  all  questions  of  excep- 
tion sheets,  just  let  us  suppose  that  tnere  are  only  three  general  classifications  in 
the  country  now  without  any  exceptions  to  each.  Suppose  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  of  a  general  committee,  or  of  this  com> 
mission,  or  any  other  body  to  unify  those  three  classifications,  and  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  violently  disturb  existing  rates.  Now 
then  we  wonld  go  about  it  something  like  this.  We  would  take  the  official  classifl^ 
cation  and  the  Western  classification  and  the  Southern  classification,  and  we  wonld 
go  through  them  item  by  item.  Wo  would  strike  an  article  that  was  first  in  one 
and  second  in  the  other  and  third  in  the  other.  To  bring  it  down  still  finer  and 
better,  perhaps,  take  cotton-factory  products.  They  are  first  in  the  Western  terri- 
tory, they  are  third  in  official  territory,  and  they  are  to-day  fifth  in  the  Southern 
territory.  Now,  how  would  we  reconcile  thatt  Bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  want 
to  violently  disturb  existing  rates,  which  are  believed  to  be  about  right.  Well,  the 
official  man  would  say,  I  (to  not  want  to  put  that  up  to  first-class,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  reduce  it  to  fifth.  Now,  Mr.  Western,  you  must  meet  us  halfway,  and 
Mr.  Southern  yon  must  meet  us  half  way.  We  must  strike  a  compromise  some- 
where, and,  if  we  do,  we  will  have  a  complaint  from  everybody  where  we  advance 
rates,  and  we  will  reduce  unnecessarily  in  some  other  cases,  or  else  we  must  start  a 
separate  class.  VVell,  call  that  class  19,  if  you  please,  or  class  36.  When  we  got 
through,  there  would  be  probably  80  or  90  or  100  classes.  Now,  nobody  wants  to 
see  anything  of  that  kind.  Nobody  wants  any  100  class  classification.  Tnat  is  why 
I  say  I  believe  it  would  be  impracticable.  Fundamentally,  and  more  important 
still,  I  thiuk  is  this:  That  the  country  is  so  vast  and  conditions  are  ueoessarily  so 
unlike.  Conditions  are  not  the  same  in  Maine  as  in  California  or  Florida.  As 
an  illustration  of  that:  Sometime  ago  we'established  a  rating  on  treecovers.  A 
man  in  Florida  has  a  patent  there  for  what  he  calls  a  tree  cover.  It  is  made 
of  canvas,  and  there  is  a  framework  that  folds  up  and  is  put  in  a  package.  It 
is  made  to  protect  the  orange  trees  in  case  a  sudden  frost  is  threatened.  Now 
they  have  not  anything  like  that  in  Indiana;  they  have  not  anything  like  that  in 
official  classification  territory ;  and  we  made  a  much  lower  rating,  I  am  satisfied,  on 
that  than  if  it  were  to  govern  all  over  the  United  States,  because  we  wanted  to  pro- 
tect the  oranges  so  we  could  get  the  haul  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Piiilups.)  Now,  there  is  one  statement  you  made  in  regard  to  the 
difference  of  classifications  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  on  cotton. — A. 
Cotton-factory  products? 

Q.  Yes.  Now,  wonld  there  be  a  reason  why  it  should  be  class  No.  1  and  a  much 
higher  rate  in  the  West  than  it  is  in  the  South  and  East? — A.  There  is  an  excellent 
reason. 
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Q.  And  is  there  mnoh  difference  on  other  things  in  the  other  olassifloations  in 
these  different  districts  f — A.  The  rates  may  be  hieber  or  lower  in  one  section  than 
in  another,  but  here  is  a  case  'where  the  olaMification  also  differs. 

Q.  Well,  the  class  No.  1  in  the  West  wonld  be  much  higher  than  No.  4  would  be 
in  year  section^  would  it  nott — A.  Tes;  it  would  be  higher  there.  Their  first-olass 
rates  for  like  distances  are  higher  than  our  fourth-class  rates,  I  think ;  but  even  if 
they  were  not  higher,  there  wonld  still  remain  the  difference  in  the  classification, 
whatever  the  scale  of  rates  might  be  in  the  different  sections.  We  are  supposing 
that  we  want  to  try  and  harmonize  these  classifications.  Now,  the  only  way  we 
conld  do  that  would  be  to  start  a  new  class  for  ootton-faotory  products.  I  do  not 
see  aaj  other  way  in  the  world  to  do  it. 

Q.  But  if  there  were  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  hauling,  then  yon  ooaid  make  a 
lower  classification,  couldn't  yonf — A.  Oh,  we  wonld  not  stop  at  the  cost.  We 
wonld  have  to  consider  all  the  oiroumstances.  Now,  answering  the  chairman's 
qnestion  as  to  why  cotton-factory  products  ought  to  be  first  in  one  section  and  third 
ill  another  and  fifth  in  another.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Western  territory,  but  I 
can  understand  that  out  there  it  is  purely  a  consuming  territory.  They  are  simply 
dry  goods  to  them.  There  is  no  qnestion  of  encouraging  the  development  or  growth 
of  cotton  mills.  It  is  a  simple  dry  goods  proposition  out  there,  and  they  have  got 
it  first  class.  The  official  territory  where  they  are  third  class  is  both  a  producing 
and  a  consuming  territory,  and  the  third  class,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a  compromise 
in  1887  wheu  they  first  made  and  adopted  the  official  classification;  a  compromise  on 
all  the  rates  they  had  in  force.  I  have  no  doubt  that  about  1887  the  New  England 
mills  had  very  low  commodity  rates  to  the  West.  It  was  probably  60  cents  to  Chi- 
cago, and  the  third-class  rate  from.  New  England  to  Chicago  to-day  is  50  cents. 
I  have  explained  as  to  oar  territory  that  we  started  out  with  sixth  class,  which  is 
the  lowest  merchandise  class.  That  was  done  to  put  these  Southern  mills  on  their 
feet.  We  afterwards  put  it  up  to  fifth.  To-day  we  have  commodity  rates  to  the 
West,  in  competition  with  the  New  England  mills,  which  are  lower  than  fifth  class 
and  actually  even  lower  than  sixth.  We  have  tried  to  fit  the  tariffs  and  classifi- 
cations to  the  conditions,  and  that  is  what  the  other  fellows  have  done,  I  am 
satisfied,  in  the  North  and  West. 

Q.  (By_  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  What  will  they  do  when  there  comes  a  oommonity  of 
interest  in  all  these  railroads  T — A.  I  think  it  will  gradually  level  itself  up  when 
the  conditions  get  alike  as  to  density  of  traffic  and  when  each  territory  is  a  pro- 
ducing as  well  as  a  consuming  territory.  It  will  gradually  level  itself  up,  and  I 
think  that  finally,  though  it  may  be  some  time  hence,  the  rates  will  be  as  low  in  one 
section  as  in  another.  There  is  not  any  inherent  reason  why  a  road  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  earning  so  much  per  mile  per  annum,  should  not  have  about  the  same  rates  as 
a  road  in  any  other  State  where  the  population  and  business  are  about  of  equal  den- 
sity, which  earns  about  the  same  revenue  per  mile  per  annum.  There  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  the  rates  in  Florida  should  be  higher  or  lower  than  in  California  or 
Maine.    It  is  a  qnestion  of  commercial  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hasris.)  Is  it  possible  to  have  a  uniform  classification  all  over 
the  United  States  f — A.  It  is  possible,  but  you  would  have  so  many  classes  that  it 
would  be  an  impracticable  thing.  It  can  be  done,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  it 
might  take  200  classes — I  don't  Know ;  but  if  you  were  going  to  put  everything  in  the 
same  class  iu  all  of  the  three  classifications,  and  at  the  same  time  not  violently  dis- 
turb the  present  rates,  it  could  be  done  only  by  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of 
classes. 

Q.  If  it  conld  be  done,  wonld  it  simplify  rates  goin^  ftom  one  territory  to  another  t— 
A.  It  wonld  where  the  rates  are  made  on  combinations,  as  we  oall  them.  A  combi- 
nation rate  means  a  through  rates,  made  by  adding  two  rates;  and  where  yon  cross 
these  boundaries,  like  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  Biver,  yon  have  to  make 
a  combination  rate.  Undonbtedly  it  wonld  be  more  easily  done  If  the  same  olassifl- 
oation  governed  up  to  the  boundary  and  beyond.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  trans- 
bonndary  business  is  made  on  through  rates  subject  to  classification  for  example; 
and  from  Pittsburg  and  all  territory  east  of  there  through  rates  to  our  section  are 
governed  by  the  Southern  classification.  Yon  go  to  Buffalo  or  Boston  and  ask  for 
the  rate  to  Atlanta  and  they  will  show  yon  a  tariff  with  a  throngh  rate  governed  by 
the  Southern  classification.  That  is  done  for  convenience,  and  done  also  to  keep 
the  interior  in  line  with  tlie  port, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  to  speak  on  the  i>ecnliaritie8  of  the 
Southern  situation  as  far  as  the  long  and  short  haul  is  concerned,  the  existence  of 
water  competition,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  roads  experience  in  making  rates 
under  those  circumstances. — A.  The  principal  difference  between  the  rate  system  in 
the  South  and  in  the  other  two  general  sections  of  the  country  is  that  we  have  lower 
rates  to  what  we  call  basing  and  competitive  points  than  we  have  to  the  smsU  local 
stations.  Those  competitive  points  started  ont  with  water  points  like  Nashville,  Pen- 
sacola,  Selma,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans.  They  begin  there. 
When  the  first  roads  were  bniltthey  had  to  meet  those  rates.  If  they  did  notexaotly 
meet  those  rates  they  partially  did  so  and  had  to  fi  t  their  tarifib  to  the  conditions  as  they  j 
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foand  them.  Later  on,  as  new  roads  were  boilt,  a  new  kind  of  competition  sprang 
up ;  that  is,  the  oompetition  between  rail  carriers.  Here  is  Atlanta,  a  point  ox  con- 
somptlon ;  here  is  Baltimore.  There  is  a  system  of  rail  carriers  from  Richmond  to 
Atlanta,  say,  and  another  set  of  carriers  from  the  West  to  Atlanta.    There  was  com- 

K)tition  between  oarriers  and  between  markets  that  got  the  rates  down  to  these 
rge  all-rail  points,  where  there  is  no  water  at  all,  and  those  points  have  grown  in 
nnmb«r,  bnt  not  greatly  so,  from  the  construction  of  new  roads.  Now,  in  the  South, 
we  have  not  believed  that  we  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  put  down  rates  to  every 
intermediate  point,  where  oompetition  does  not  exist,  because  we  do  meet  the  com* 
petition  at  one  of  these  competitive  points.  That  is  oar  position  on  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause.  The  only  difference  in  conditions  as  between  Georgia  and  Ohio 
is  that  in  Ohio  they  had  about  reached  a  flat  fourth-section  basis  before  the  law  was 
ever  passed.  I  remember  asking  Mr.  McLeod,  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Day- 
ton road,  just  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  or  about  that  time,  how  he  made  grain 
rates  from  points  along  bis  line  to  the  East  before  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  went 
into  force.  He  said,  ''Well,  of  conrse,  at  Cincinnati  we  bad  onr  rate  fixed  at  87  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  rate.  Then  we  would  go  out  and  make  the  first  group  of  sta- 
tions about  1  cent  higher  than  Cincinnati.  We  found  that  that  was  aliont  as  high 
as  we  could  get,  because  at  the  next  group  we  would  strike  nearly  always  East  and 
West  lines,  and  if  we  made  it  more  than  a  cent  higher  from  a  given  point,  why  then 
we  would  find  it  going  some  other  way."  When  he  got  through,  I  said,  "Then  your 
rates  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  before  f  "  And  he  said,  "Jnst  about."  I  said, 
' '  Yon  get  J  nst  about  the  same  proportion  out  of  them  f  "  And  he  said,  "Jnst  about." 
I  had  previously  said  to  him,  "How  did  yon  divide  your  rates  when  you  made  them 
jnst  1  cent  or  so  higher  than  the  common  nointf "  He  said,  "We  added  that  1  cent 
to  our  common-point  proportion.  After  the  law  was  passed  they  all  blocked  their 
roads  out  so  as  to  give  each  line  not  less  than  150  miles  in  the  division  of  the 
rates."  So  I  said,  "  Your  rates  are  just  about  the  same  as  they  were,  and  your  propor- 
tion is  jnst  about  the  samef "  And  he  said,  "Jnst  abont."  That  country  up  there 
is  BO  gridironed  with  roads  that  they  can  not  make  the  rates  as  we  do  in  the  South. 
The  conditioDS  are  different.  When  we  get  enough  roads  in  the  South  we  will  get 
to  make  onr  rates  as  they  do  in  the  North ;  we  will  just  fall  into  it  naturally. 

Q.  Yonr  justification  of  the  rednction  of  the  rates  to  a  competitive  point  where 
there  is  either  water  oompetition  or  the  oompetition  o  f  several  roads  would  not  seem 
necessarily  to  apply  to  points  which  are  not  on  the  water  and  where  railroad  com- 
petition is  not  so  extreme  t  I  refer  to  places  like  Albany  and  Americus,  Ga.,  and 
Cordele.  Those  are  purely  arbitrary  basing  points,  are  they  not  t — A.  They  are  not ; 
no.  If  one  single  line  at  one  of  these  points  says  "  we  are  going  to  make  this  a  basing 
point  beoanse  we  believe  it  to  our  interest,"  there  is  competition  and  the  others  must 
meet  it.  Yon  have  got  to  compete  not  only  with  sensible  traffic  officials  on  the 
roads,  but  with  others  who  are  not  so  sensible  bnt  who  are  still  doing  what  they 
believe  for  the  best  interests  of  their  road.  Now,  competition  is  anything  that  com- 
pels a  carrier  to  reduce  a  rat«. 

Q.  Does  it  seem  fair  and  j  nst  that  the  action  of  one  road  which,  as  you  characterize 
it,  may  not  be  acting  in  the  wisest  way,  in  designating  a  certain  point  as  a  basing 
point,  and  giving  it  lower  rates  than  the  surrounding  district,  should  be  followed  by 
the  other  roads,  and  that  thereby  that  particular  town  should  be  baUt  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  surrounding  country  t— A.  It  is  the  road  that  first  reduces  that 
does  it. 

Q.  And  it  compels  all  the  others  to  do  the  same  thing  f — A,  They  must  meet  the 
rate  or  stay  out. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more  conservative  roads  to 
object  to  the  designation  of  some  of  these  new  towns  as  basing  points t — A.  Undoubt- 
edly so.  I  do  not  say  that  every  basing  point  onght  to  have  been  made  so,  and  I  think 
some  of  them  ought  not,  I  think  Cordele  is  one  that  onght  not  to  have  been  made 
a  basing  point,  but  one  line  forced  it  and  thought  it  was  going  to  be  to  its  interest 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  jfou  not,  in  admitting  the  system,  open  the  way  to  just  such  arbitrary  dis- 
criminations between  towns  as  yon  have  described f — A.  Why,  yes;  we  make  it 
possible. 

Q.  And  does  it  not  sometimes  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive policy  of  the  roads  themselves  t— A.  Why,  undoubtedly ;' if  a  line  makes  an 
unnecessary  or  unwise  reduction,  it  operates  to  the  actual  loss  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive lines. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anv  way  in  which,  either  by  legislation  or  by  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  roads  of  the  South,  this  tendency  to  designate  a  number  of  towns 
arbitrarily  as  basing  points  may  be  stopped f— A.  It  will  not  be  stopped,  but  it  is 
going  on  verv  slowly,  and  there  is  very  little  more  of  it  now  than  there  was  15  years 
ago.  There  nas  been  no  tendency  to  rush  into  the  thing.  There  have  been  very  few 
points  added  to  those  low-rate  points. 
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Q.  I  find  a  good  deal  of  disBatisfaction  in  parts  of  the  South,  in  certain  towns, 
becaase  competitive  towns  have  been  thus  desif^ated  an  basing  points,  on  which 
the  rates  to  the  whole  sarrounding  country  are  based  and  fixed,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  towns  thus  discriminated  against  that  they  should 
be  protected  in  some  way  by  the  interstate-commerce  act  or  by  some  other  agency, 
by  the  railroads  themselves,  perhaps. — A.  I  know  there  is  such  a  feeling.  I  have 
testified  in  cases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy,  or  hare  you  any  to  proposef — ^A,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  entitled  to  any  remedy.  It  is  due  to  competition  and  competitive  rates. 
If  you  reduce  all  the  points  around  there,  that  is  not  competition.  That  is  where  the 
injustice  may  come  in. 

Q.  Do  I  not  understand  that  there  are  basing  points  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tion— points  on  a  single  road  f — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  points.  Wespeak 
of  basing  points  and  competitive  points  and  common  points  In  about  the  same  sense. 
I  referred  to  Atlanta,  Macon,  Albany,  Americns,  Belma,  Birmingham.  Birmingham 
has  no  water  competition,  but  the  rates  have  been  forced  down  there  below  the 
Atlanta  basis  from  the  West.  They  are  always  lower  than  to  Atlanta  from  the  Wes  t. 
In  the  Social  Circle  case  I  think  it  wonld  be  a  great  injustice  to  Angosta  to  give 
Social  Circle  the  same  rates. 

Q.  You  say  that  Birmingham  has  lower  ratesf — A.  From  the  West. 

Q.  Lower  from  the  West  than  Atlanta? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  trne  that  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  have  the  same  rates  fh>m  the 
East  f— A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  great  complaint  at  Atlanta  from  that  condition.  They  say  that  if 
Birmingham  has  the  same  rate  east  through  Atlanta  that  Atlanta  has  the  roads  in 
the  opposite  direction  ought  to  give  Atlanta  the  same  rate  that  Birmingham  has, — 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  whyt — A.  Yes.  From  the  East  those  points  have  been 
grouped.  Birmingham  and  Atlanta  have  always  been  in  that  group.  It  was  a 
compromise. 

Q.  Who  put  them  in  that  group!— A.  The  roads. 

Q.  For  what  reason? — A.  Because  they  had  a  group  basis ;  that  is  all.  Now,  coming 
to  the  adjustment  from  the  West,  Ihe  rates  were  about  the  same  to  Birmingham  as  to 
Atlanta.  But  when  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  road  was  Duilt  from 
Memphis  to  Birmingham,  some  12  or  13  years  ago,  why,  the  map  was  changed.  That 
road  said:  "We  are  not  going  to  make  the  rates  from  Memphis  to  Birmingham,  onr 
own  points,  any  higher  than  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga."  They  finally  com- 
promised on  a  scale  of  figures.  They  made  them  themselves.  They  did  not  compro- 
mise with  other  carriers,  but  they  compromised  with  themselves  on  a  scale  of  figfnres 
beginning  with  75  cents  first-class.  Before  that  it  had  been  91)  cents  first-class,  as  I 
remember.  They  made  it  75  cents  first  class,  and  those  are  the  rates  to-day.  I  was 
with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  at  that  time,  and  we  endeavored  to  bold  the 
rates  as  they  were  from  the  Ohio  River,  Lonisville,  Cairo,  Evansville,  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  we  did  hold  them  for  a  while.  Finally  one  line  from  one  point  on  the  Ohio 
River  said:  "We  will  not  stand  it  any  longer.  We  are  f^oing  to  put  in  a  rate  of  4 
cents  above  Memphis."  This  is  the  established  differential  and  was  fixed  by  Judge 
Cooley's  decision  in  1886.  And  they  made  a  79  cent  scale  from  Lonisville,  Cairo,  and 
Evansville  to  Birmingham,  and  those  are  the  rates  today. 

If  Atlanta  is  entitled  to  lower  rates  from  the  Kust  than  govern  to  Birmingham  and 
other  points  west  of  Atlanta,  then  why  is  not  Athens,  Ga.,  entitled  to  lower  rates 
ttom  the  East  than  Atlanta,  because  Athens  is  east  of  Atlanta;  and  why,  in  turn, 
would  not  Elberton,  6a.,  be  entitled  to  lower  rates  from  the  East  than  Athens, 
because  Elberton  is  east  of  Athens?  Yet  Atlanta  and  Athens  aud  Elberton  all  take 
the  same  rates  from  the  East.  It  is  simply  this :  That  each  shipper  is,  naturally  and 
properly,  looking  out  for  his  own  interests.  Now,  if  you  scale  the  rates  out  on  dis- 
tances, regardless  of  general  conditions,  commercial  and  otherwise,  which  govern  In 
fixing  freight  rates,  you  would  make  Anniston  lower  than  Birmingham  and  Birming- 
ham lower  than  Montgomery,  which  the  Atlanta  man  does  not  want.  We  simply 
stopped  at  Birmingham,  so  far  as  the  rates  from  the  West  were  concerned,  Ihe 
situation  at  Birmingham  was  forced  upon  us,  as  already  explained.  We  did  not  go 
farther  than  that. 

Q.  Why  not  stop  at  Atlanta  and  foroe  it  on  some  other  town? — A.  There  was  no  line 
reaohingAtlanta  which  sought  to  force  down  the  rates  to  Atlanta.  It  was  the  new 
line  at  Birmingham  which  forced  the  reductions  ai  Birmingham.  That  line,  as 
already  stated,  was  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  road.  They  said, 
"We  do  not  see  how  we  can  undertake  to  maintain  higher  than  these  figures  from 
Memphis  to  Birmingham,''  and  they  would  not  maintain  higher,  and  the  rates  haw 
since  been  continued  on  that  basis.  I  have  told  other  people  just  what  I  now  tell 
the  commission,  and  have  insisted,  on  the  witness  stand  and  otherwise,  that  the  car- 
riers could  fairly  and  fully  defend  the  lower  rates  ftom  the  West  to  Birmingham 
than  to  Atlanta. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  The  solution  is  for  Atlanta  to  build  another  railroad  f — A. 
Atlanta^  rates  are  all  right.  Atlanta  is  groving  faster  than  any  other  point  in  that 
country.  Atlanta  is  not  suffering  from  ireight  rates,  and  she  would  not  solve  it, 
either,  by  building  another  railroad.  She  has  got  all  the  railroads  she  wants.  Bir- 
mingham did  not  onild  that  roail  from  Memphis,  and  Atlanta  is  not  going  to  build  a 
road  firom  Memphis  or  from  the  Ohio  River  to  get  a  reduction  of  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Istherenot,  however,  anew  road beingprojected to  Atlanta f — 
A.  I  think  it  is  problematical.  I  think  that  these  different  rates  that  have  been 
heated  and  forged  and  welded  and  ponnded  and  hammered  into  their  present  shax>e 
are  about  as  near  right  as  practical  people  can  make  them. 

Q.  But  commerciiu  conditions  may  change? — A.  They  may  change  and  we  will  try 
to  meet  those  conditions.  It  is  our  business  to  watch  that  and  try  to  fix  the  rates 
to  fit  the  conditions. 

Q.  Here  is  an  example  that  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  to  explain,  simply  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  system  in  the  South.  At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  is  about  175  miles 
above  Mobile,  the  rates  from  the  north  are  all  based  on  Mobile.  The  combination 
rate  to  Mobile,  plus  the  rate  from  Mobile  up  to  Montgomery,  is  less  than  the  direct 
rate  from  the  north.  To  illastrate  specifically,  a  merchant  in  Montgomery  told  me 
tliat  he  shipped  2  carloads  of  fniit  jars  from  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  to  Montgomery. 
Ho  shipped  thein  to  Mobile  and  then  paid  the  local  rate  from  Mobile  baok,  those 
fmit  jars  going  through  Montgomery  on  the  way  out.  By  having  them  hauled  350 
miles  farther  he  saved  $75  on  tno  two  carls.  Now,  that  is  the  situation  which  I  find 
prevails  in  all  Hues  of  business. — A.  I  can  explain  that.  For  a  great  many  years 
past  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  said  that  it  wonld  make  the  rates  from  the 
western  country  to  Mobile  the  same  as  to  Xew  Orleans.  I  never  believed,  and  I  do 
not  believe  now,  that  it  was  jnstifiable  or  that  it  was  necessary,  but  that  was 
another  condition  aud  not  a  theory.  That  was  the  conditiou,  and  the  rates  from  the 
West  to  Mobile  to-day  are  the  same  as  to  New  Orleans ;  and  the  rates  to  New  Orleans, 
as  yon  may  easily  understand,  are  very  low  as  against  direct  river  competition.  Now 
it  is  true  that  yon  can  take  some  of  the  rates  to  Mobile,  made  in  that  way,  and  add 
the  rate  back  and  it  will  cut  the  direct  rate.  Yon  may  naturally  ask  why  a  lot  of 
sensible  tratiio  people  allow  that  thing  to  continue,  and  my  only  answer  is  that  they 
have  found  it  better  to  let  some  business  go  that  way  than  to  reduce  the  Montgom- 
ery rate,  which  they  fear  would  carry  wiui  it  Columbia,  Knfala,  Atlanta,  Columbns, 
and  all  those  places.  Here  is  where  it  began.  Through  the  policy  of  one  road  reach- 
ing Mobile,  the  rates  to  that  point  were  iorced  down  to  the  same  basis  and  held  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  rates  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  good  Lord  has  fixed  competi- 
tion for  us,  and  where  God's  high  way  is.  Now,  that  is  healthy  competition.  It  may 
have  been  wrong;  1  think  it  was  wrong.  Colonel  Clarke,  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  knew  more  about  the  railroad  business  than  I  do,  and  I  am  sure  he  tboncht 
he  was  right.  But  through  that  policy  the  condition  is  forced  on  a  man  that  enables 
him  to  ship  down  to  Mobile  and  back  to  Montgomery  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  could 
have  shipped  directly  to  Montgomery  for. 

Q.  Why  shouldn't  they  haul  it  and  stop  it  and  claim  the  same  rate! — A.  Because 
thoy  used  to  do  that  aoit  they  found  that  gradually  the  agents  were  hunting  combi- 
nations. Now,  they  have  stopped  that,  and  they  say  that  any  shipper  at  Mont- 
gomery has  a  perfect  right  to  ship  to  Mobile  and  reship ;  but  if  he  does,  they  will 
not  give  him  a  bill  of  lading  to  Montgomery  at  lower  than  their  published  legal  rate 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  My  point  is  this:  Why  not  change  that  combination  to  charge  what  it  costs  to 
Mobile,  plus  the  rate  back,  but  not  go  through  the  farce  of  hauling  the  freight  down 
175  miles  and  hauling  it  backf — A.  It  might  come  down  ano^er  way.  It  does 
not  necessarily  go  through  Montgomery,  but  it  is  given  to  Mobile,  and  it  is  taken  as 
a  Mobile  shipment,  and  the  Montgomery  man  must  have  his  arrangements  to  have  it 
reshipped. 

Q.  1  find  that  Atlanta  shippers,  for  instance,  claim  that  they  can  very  much  more 
cheaply  conduct  their  business  by  establishing  houses  or  agencies  at,  we  will  say 
Mobile,  or  possibly  Charleston,  certainly  at  Savannah,  for  the  distribution  of  goods, 
while  the  center  of  their  business  is  at  Atlanta.  In  other  words,  iustead  of  bringing 
the  goods  into  Atlanta,  it  is  better  to  stop  them  at  Savannah  and  distribute  &em 
from  that  point  on  account  of  the  high  rates  to  Atlanta.  In  fact  oneman,  an  impor- 
tant merchant  at  Atlanta,  made  the  statement  to  me  that  there  was  a  strong  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  all  the  jobbers  in  that  city,  by  reason  of  the  freight  rates  in 
force,  thus  to  establish  branch  houses  at  Savannah  and  not  to  ship  their  goods  into 
Atlanta  at  all.  Is  not  that  likely  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  city  like 
Atlanta? — A.  I  had  not  heard  of  any  warehouses  at  Charleston  or  Mobile.  There 
are  four  or  five  or  more  concerns  in  Atlanta,  with  their  headquarters  and  iirincipid 
bnsiness  at  Atlanta,  which  have  located  warehouses  in  Savannah  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  rates  to  Savannah,  made  via  ocean  routes,  aud  then  to  reship 
inland,  not  to  the  entire  inland  territory,  but  to  such  territory  as  they  can  reach  from 
Savannah,  at  a  better  total  combined  rate  than  the  rate  into  Atlanta,  pins  the  rate 
from  Atlanta.    Now,  as  to  how  much  of  that  is  being  done  or  how  much  will 
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Anally  be  done,  I  do  not  know.  If  it  comes  to  pass  that  Atlanta  eommencea  to  do 
all  its  business  at  Savannah,  it  will  be  np  to  the  roads  to  decide  what  they  will  do 
abont  it,  beoanae  there  are  some  roads  that  haul  Atlanta  business  that  do  not  see 
any  Savannah  bnainess.  They  are  all  looking  after  their  own  varions  interests,  and 
they  are  watching  as  closely  as  they  know  how.  Now,  if  that  bosineas  grows  to 
snfllcient  volnme,  it  may  force  a  reduction  to  Atlwita,  aod  finally  it  may  force  a 
rednotion  to  all  interior  points. 

Q.  I  know  that  one  jobber  told  me  that  by  threatening  to  establish  a  branch  house 
at  Savannah  he  had  been  able  to  force  a  particular  road  to  grant  him  a  reduced  rate 
to  Atlanta. — A.  Maybe  he  was  mistaken  abont  that.  I  think  Mr.  Charlee  Conklin, 
when  he  got  his  couimodity  rate  on  tin  plate  east  and  west,  used  as  an  argument  that 
if  they  did  not  give  it  to  him  he  would  move  his  works  to  Savannah  and  get  his  plate 
thereby  water.  Now,  whether  that  induced  them  to  do  it  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I  did 
not  think  they  ought  to  make  a  rate  as  they  did  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  think  so 
yet,  for  this  reason,  that  the  rate  has  not  been  used  for  manufaoturing  purposes.  He 
ships  a  g^eat  deal  besides  manufactures.  I  didnot  think  the  rate  ought  to  have  been 
made ;  but  if  it  had  not  been  made  and  that  gentleman,  whoever  he  was,  had  moved 
to  Savannah  and  established  his  manufactory  there,  and  that  sort  of  thing  should  go 
on  increasing  and  the  manufacturers  at  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  and  other  points 
should  find  after  a  time  that  they  could  not  do  business,  why, It  might  come  to  the 
roads  to  say  that  they  would  put  the  rates  down  or  would  do  Just  what  they  thought 
was  for  their  own  interest. 

Q.  Yon  have  spoken  thus  far  as  if  there  were  effective  competition  between  these 
several  roads.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  an  amalgama- 
tion of  these  roads  t  In  other  words,  Is  not  the  Central  of  Oeorgia  controlled  by  the 
Southern  road,  an  d  are  not  a  number  of  other  roads,  suoh  as  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis,  controlled  or  owned  by  what  is  called  the  Southern  system  f  Is  there 
not  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  these  roads  to  go  into  common  hands,  so  that  the 
competition  that  was  effective  protection  tothe  public  haa  ceased  f — A.  There  is  cnr- 
rent.history  enough  as  to  the  consolidation  that  is  going  on.  What  the  final  outcome 
will  be  I  do  not  pretend  even  to  surmise.  I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  can  tell  now. 
Bat  as  long  as  there  is  healthy  competition  between  two  or  three  or  more  roads  for 
any  particular  traffic  this  consolidation  is  not  going  to  hurt  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  How  many  miles  atpresent  are  controlled  by  Mr.  Spencer's 
present  Southern  system? — A.  The  Southern  system  has  over  7,000  miles.  I  forget 
the  exact  mileage. 

Q.  How  many  miles  are  there  oatside  of  that  system  controlled  by  individual  cor- 
porations f — A ,  Well,  our  last  monthly  statement  showed  over  29,000  miles.  I  forget 
exactly.  They  have  over  7,000.  Our  committee  expenses  are  apportioned  on  mileage 
basis,  and  they  pay  a  little  over  20  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KlPUtY.)  Does  that  control  the  Central  of  Oeorgiaf — A.  Thatdoea 
not  include  the  Central.  That  is  managed  separately,  and  is  a  strong  competitor  of 
the  Southern,  and  each  line  is  working  as  hard  for  the  business  as  if  they  were 
deadly  enemies.  Now,  how  much  harmony  of  policy  among  the  owners  there  may 
be,  I  have  no  idea  in  the  world ;  but  in  actual  daily  practice  if  a  man  wants  to  ship 
from  Atlanta  to  New  York,  the  Central  man  does  not,  by  any  means,  get  out  of  the 
way  until  the  Southern  man  can  get  the  shipment.  The  management  is  charged  with 
the  making  of  rates,  the  solicitation  of  business,  and  there  is  the  same  general 
hustling  for  it  just  as  though  there  were  an  absolutely  separate  and  distinct  organi- 
zation and  ownership,  as  well  as  management. 

Q.  Is  it  likely,  however,  that  they  can  continue  this  competition  with  the  South- 
emf — A.  I  think  so,  until  they  are  actually  taken  in  under  one  management  and 
hare  the  same  traffic  officials.  I  have  known  traffic  officials  on  different  divisions 
of  the  same  road  to  compete  with  each  other,  each  looking  out  for  the  interests  of 
his  division.  As  long  as  yon  do  not  have  them  under  one  management  yon  will 
have  competition. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  however,  to  extend  the  single  manage- 
ment, as  far  as  the  traffic  officials  are  concerned,  over  an  absorbed  roadT — A.  Oh, 
yes;  very  simple.    It  is  done  by  a  circular. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Southern  System  controls  at  the  preaent  time  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of^the  Central  of  Georgia  and  that  the  Central  of  Oeorgia  controls  in  turn  two 
or  three  other  smaller  roads.  It  would  require  merely  the  Issue  of  a  circular  to 
extend  the  traffic  management  of  the  Southern  over  the  entire  group,  would  it  notf — 
A.  Well,  they  would  have  to  take  it  into  ownership  first.  But  what  I  meant  was 
that  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  extending  jurisdiction  of  the  traffic  official 
over  a  new  road  any  more  than  over  a  branch  line  that  is  completed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Is  there  a  tendency  to  further  combine f— A.  I  think  there 
is;^  I  think  they  will  divide  into  groups.  I  make  the  point  ri^ht  here  that  I,  as  a 
railroad  employee,  am  just  as  much  interested  in  that  proposition  as  anv  shipper. 
Whenever  there  ceases  to  be  competition  for  John  Doe's  Dosiness,  there  will  cease  to 
be  competition  for  my  services.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  approaching  the 
time  wnen  there  will  be  6  or  6  separate  systems  in  the  South.    They  may  all  work  in 
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honnony  to  the  extent  that  the  separate  owners  of  the  separate  properties  may  agree 
tumong  themselTes — and  it  will  take  only  a  few  men  to  agree  to  it — that  in  a  general 
way  they  will  maintain  rates.  In  a  general  way  they  may  take  some  sort  of  ac- 
tion— some  concerted  action — with  respect  to  legislation  or  litigation,  or  what  not. 
As  long  as  there  is  active  competition  (and  there  will  be  active  competition  as  long 
as  the  roads  are  under  separate  managements)  between  2  or  3  of  these  roads  at  a  point, 
I  have  no  fear  for  the  futare.  I  believe  that  my  services  will  be  in  demand  for  what 
they  are  worth,  and  that  there  will  be  the  same  kind  of  competition  for  the  mer- 
chants' and  the  mannfaoturers'  shipments,  too,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  alarmed  at 
this  consolidation.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper.  The  oon- 
tinuing  of  a  disjointed  lot  of  little  lines  under  separate  interests  or  managements 
has  not  anything  to  recommend  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Did  not  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  the  Southern  Sys- 
tem come  together  in  just  that  way  that  yon  describe  t — A.  They  compete  at  a  great 
many  points.  They  are  strong  competitors.  There  is  absolutely  no  merger  or  com- 
munity of  interest  about  their  management  that  I  con  see. 

Q.  The  absorption  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  by  the  Southern  System,  or  by 
a  system  like  the  Pennsylvania,  which,  it  is  reported  in  the  South,  is  looking  at  the 
Aroblem  of  purchasing  both  the  Southern  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  would 
bring  all  interests  together,  wonld  it  nott — A.  Well,  if  they  could  be  consolidated, 
after  a  while  there  wonld  be  no  competition,  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  come.  I 
tiiink  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  mads,  as  well  as  for  everybody  else.  1  honestly 
believe  that  final  consolidation  and  removal  of  all  competition  would  be  Just  as  bad 
for  the  roads  as  anybody  else. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  evil  effectf — A.  Public  opinion.  That  is  something  that 
the  roads  can  not  afford  to  ignore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  Do  yon  think  that  after  that  consolidation  had  taken  place 
the  public  wonld  begin  to  ask  who  should  run  the  combinationf — A.  The  public 
would  find  some  way  of  giving  expression  to  its  dissatisfaction;  and  no  one  of  us, 
railroads  or  anybody  else,  can  alTord  to  ignore  tbat.  What  shape  it  would  take 
nobody  can  guess.  It  is  too  remote.  This  gigantic  combination  and  consolidation  is 
an  entirely  new  condition.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  like  it  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  What  the  final  outcome  will  be  would  be  guesswork,  and  what  the  people 
might  do  wonld  he  guesswork.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thine  for 
•11  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  to  be  under  one  management.  1  do  not  brieve 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  roads  themselves,  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  very  few 
great  systems  which  would  compete  with  each  other T — A.  I  think  probably  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  wonld  be  a  good  thing  for  the  public  and  for  the  roads  themselves. 
As  I  stated  before,  up  to  a  certain  point  consolidation  is  perfectly  natural  and 
proper.  Take  the  Southern  Railway,  for  example.  I  have  counted  over  50  original 
lines  in  that  system.  The  system,  as  it  is,  may  be  unwieldy  and  it  may  not ;  I  do 
not  say;  but  why  shonld  rates  have  to  be  made  over  three  or  four  roads  to  get  from 
Washington  to  Atlanta  f  Isn't  it  better  for  there  to  be  one  system  from  Washington 
to  Atlantat  I  do  not  see  that  the  public  need  fear  their  dividing  into  groups  until 
they  reach  a  point  where  there  ceases  to  be  groups  and  it  becomes  a  group.  They 
may  group  the  whole  system.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  a  good  thing.  Taking 
our  own  territory  down  there,  it  seems  to  me  tbat  if  they  should  have  5  or  6  systems 
in  the  country  east  of  the  Miasiseippi  River,  there  would  be  plenty  of  competition. 

Q.  Do  yon  recognize  discriminations  as  an  evil  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  rail- 
roEtdf — A.  You  mean  unjust  discriminations f 

Q.  Yes;  I  mean  bad  discriminations. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  some  few  unfair  dis- 
oriminations  will  always  arise;  they  are  bound  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  multitude  of  the  transactions,  the  immensity  of  the  thing.  Why,  there  are 
bound  to  be  unjust  discriminations,  though  not  intentional,  perhaps. 

Q.  Are  they  not  likely  to  be  very  mnch  diminished  by  the  community  of  interest 
fonnd  in  one  system f — A.  If  yon  refer  to  rebates  and  that  kind  of  discrimination,  I 
think  so.    They  are  likely  to  be  diminished  by  consolidation. 

Q.  When  a  merchant  knows  that  he  is  getting  the  same  rate  as  his  competitor,  is 
it  not  to  the  advantage  of  trade f — A.  Unquestionably;  and  to  the  advantage  of 
morality, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  I  would  like  to  bring  up  for  discussion  the  so-called  dis- 
crimination of  rates  against  Charleston,  a  case  which  was  argued  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  about  2  years  ago  and  upon  which  a  decision  has  not 
>  yet  been  rendered.  I  bring  that  up  simply  in  order  that  you  may  use  it  asa  basis 
for  a  discussion  of  the  system  of  rate  making  in  the  South.  The  comp  aint  of 
Charleston  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  it  is  unfairly  dis- 
criminated against  by  rates  from  the  West,  The  rate  from  Chicago,  I  believe, 
throngh  Asheville  to  Norfolk  is  72  cents,  whereas  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Asheville 
and  from  Asheville  to  a  point  an  equal  distance  down  is  $1,35.  That  great  discrimi- 
nation against  Charleston  prevents,  so  they  claim,  the  growth  of  an  export  trade  in 
any  way  eqnal  to  the  growth  of  the  export  business  at  Norfolk.^  I  snonld  like  to 
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ask  yoa  if  yon  could  explain  the  syateni  on  which  the  rates  from  the  West  to  Koi- 
folk  and  Charleston,  respectively,  are  made,  and  the  justitication  the  roads  find  for 
the  very  much  higher  rate  of  $1.36  as  against  72  centsf — A.  The  simple  answer  is 
that  they  maintain  as  high  rates  to  both  points  as  they  can.    That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem,  however,  that  Ihere  should  be  some  final  court  of  last  resort 
wUch  should  equalize  in  some  way,  eitherupor  down,  the  rates  of  those  two  cities f — 
A.  We  have  a  court  like  that  now.  We  have  our  final  court.  If  you  mean  some  tri- 
bunal that  should  decide  immediately  whether  or  not  Charleston  is  being  unjustly 
discriminated  against,  I  believe  1  answered  that  question  this  morning  in  a  general 
way.  But  as  to  that  Charleston  v.  Norfolk  rate  question,  it  is  perfectly  Hiniple. 
They  maintain  as  high  rates  to  each  point  as  they  can.  The  fact  that  one  road  does 
a  little  business  through  Asheville  cuts  no  figure  whatever.  It  mi^ht  withdraw  from 
the  Norfolk  business.  It  does  not  haul  enough  business  ftom  Chicago  to  Norfolk  to 
pay  for  axle  grease.  The  rates  to  Norfolk  are  the  same  as  the  trunk-line  rates  to 
Baltimore.  The  rates  to  Charleston  are  maintained  as  high  as  they  can  be  as  against 
the  rates  through  Baltimore  and  thence  via  ocean.  They  do  not  fully  meet  the  ocean 
competition,  bntthey  approximate  it.  But  here  is  the  serious  point  about  Charleston. 
If  yon  voluntarily  reduce  Charleston  so  as  to  put  it  on  the  Norfolk  basis,  howare  you 
going  to  refuse  to  reduce  Augusta,  Macon,  Atlauta,  and  all  these  points f  They  are 
still  higher  than  Charleston.  Chicago  to  Atlauta  is  higher  than  Chicago  to  Charleston. 

Q.  Atlanta  is  not  as  remote  by  a  considerable  distance,  however,  is  itt — A.  It  is 
not  so  far  and  yet  the  rates  are  higher.  Now,  our  deleuse  to  the  Atlanta  man  is  that 
we  maintain  Charleston  as  high  as  we  can  maintain  it.  We  can  not  put  it  up.  A 
great  deal  of  the  business  is  going  down  by  ocean  now  at  the  present  ratis.  But  if  we 
should  give  Charleston  the  same  rates  as  Norfolk,  we  would  have  no  moral  defense 
on  earth  for  holding  up  the  rates  to  these  interior  points. 

Q.  You  have  already  admitted  that  you  do  not  conform  to  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause.  Why  need  you,  then,  by  reducing  CharleHton  also  reduce  Augastat — A. 
I  said  voluntarily.  If  we  volnntarily  put  down  Charleston  because  some  other  place 
'having  trunk-line  competition  is  lower,  what  moral  defense  could  we  have,  leaving 
ont  the  question  of  legal  derense,  for  not  also  reducing  Macon,  Augusta,  and  Atlanta, 
etct 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  same  moral  defense  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  South f — A. 
Not  at  all.  Where  we  have  a  lower  rate  to  a  farther  point  there  is  some  sort  of  com- 
X>etitiou  at  the  point  beyond  which  has  forced  it  down.  It  does  not  make  any  difi'er- 
ence  whether  it  is  a  wagon  line  or  a  steamboat  line  or  a  rail  line  or  what. 

Q.  But  if  it  is  a  railroad  whose  action  is  unreasonable f — A.  It  makes  no  difference. 
Anything  that  forces  down  a  rate  is  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  exactly  safe  for  a  community  to  trust  to  that  policy  f — A.  We  believe  it 
is.  The  roads  are  looking  after  their  own  interest  in  this,  ana  in  doing  that  they 
are  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  towns  along  the  road.  What  has  bronght  about 
this  relative  adjustment  in  that  country  f  It  has  been  arbitration  and  warfare.  It 
has  been  molded  into  that  shape.  I  venture  to  say  if  a  proposition  were  made  to- 
morrow to  reduce  the  rates  to  Atlanta  some  line  would  insist  that  corresponding 
reductions  should  be  made  to  Macon  and  to  Augusta,  etc. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  these  roads  to  see  that  their  interests  are  on«,  that  this 
friction  which  prevents  wise  adjustment  in  the  interest  of  certain  districts  may  be 
overcome f — A.  It  is  not  friction.  It  is  competition.  It  is  healthy  competition.  It 
brings  about  a  fair  relative  adjustment,  an  adjustment  that  the  carriers  believe  is 
fair  to  the  patrons  of  their  lines  at  the  points  at  which  they  are  most  interested.  It 
is  the  best  Kind  of  competition. 

Q.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  system  desires  to  reduce  rates  on  cotton 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Carolina  mill  points  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  instant  he  proposes  to  do  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  roads  say,  "We  will 
not  permit  that  to  be  done,  because  that  is  taking  business  which  we  haul  up 
through  Cincinnati  to  the  East."  Consequently,  Mr.  Culp  is  prevented  from  grant- 
ing what  he  believes  to  be  a  measure  of^  justice  to  the  Carolina  mill  points? — A. 
That  is  right.  The  Mississippi  line  says,  "If  you  reduce  the  cotton  rates  from  MiS' 
sissippi  to  the  Carolina  mills  to  fit  a  new  condition  or  demand  up  there,  it  will  take 
business  away  from  our  lines;  it  will  take  business  away  not  only  from  the  Eastern 
spinners  through  Ohio  River  gateways,  but  more  especially  the  dealers  or  factors  at 
the  port  of  New  Orleans ;  and  if  yon  reduce,  we  will  make  corresponding  reductions. 
We  will  have  to  put  down  the  rates."  I  can  not  see  that  all  that  is  preventing  a 
foir  adjustment  of  rates  or  that  that  sort  of  friction  is  not  a  good  thing  for  every- 
body. Wonld  it  b«  a  good  thing  to  let  them  reduce  the  rates  to  the  Carolina  mills  • 
and  let  the  New  England  factones  be  kept  from  handling  itf  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  carriers,  in  looking  after  their  own  interests,  are  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  on  their  own  lines. 

Q.  They  are,  on  their  own  lines,  bat  how  about  the  other  oommunitiesf — A.  Is  not 
that  likely  to  bring  about  a  relatiTely  fair  adjustment  in  the  whole  territory  t  Is 
not  that  healthy  competition  t 
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Q.  It  is.  As  I  see  the  situation,  except  that  each  system,  wishing  to  correct  cer* 
tain  abases  in  its  own  territory,  what  it  regards  as  evils,  is  prevented  from  correct- 
ing these  by  the  iuertia  or  competition  of  other  roads;  and  conditions  that  may  be 
iniquitous  are  perpetuated  because  of  this  palling  and  hauling  between  competing 
interests.  When  they  all  get  together  in  oneconsolidation,  or  harmonize  their  interests, 
may  they  not  readjust  the  entire  matter  t — A.  Now,  I  know  yon  did  not  intend  it,  but 
it  eeenis  to  me  yon  put  it  in  an  extreme  way  when  you  say,  with  reference  to  the 
cotton  rate  to  Carolina  mills,  that  the  proposition  was  advanced  to  care  any  evil  or 
what  might  be  an  iniquitoas  evil.  It  was  not  that  at  all,  nor  are  there  many  snch 
cases,  I  believe.  1  think  that  is  putting  it  in  an  extreme  way.  I  think  this  is  a 
fairer  way  to  state  it:  There  was  a  general  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  territory, 
which  included  the  cott-on  rates  and  all  other  rates.  It  was  not  made  haphazard, 
nor  as  a  matter  of  caprice.  It  was  made  as  a  matter  of  judgment  and  arbitration, 
controversy  and  war.  After  so  many  years  it  has  settled  down  into  that  condition, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  disturb  it.  If  we  voluntaiily  reduce  Charleston,  so  as  to 
make  it  the  same  as  Norfolk,  we  ought  to  put  down  the  other  points  I  have  mentioned. 
As  to  the  cotton  question,  that  is  a  new  condition.  The  mills  have  multiplied  so 
rapidly  in  the  Carolina  territory  that  they  can  not  get  snfScient  home  cotton  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbilups.)  Is  it  fair  or  eqnitable  that  Charleston  and  these  other  cities 
should  pay  a  greater  rate  than  Norfolk  f — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  The  distance  is  the  same. —A.  No;  Cliarleston  is  farther  from 
Chicago  than  Norfolk. 

Q.  Not  from  Asheville. — A.  No;  but  yon  must  take  the  short  line  every  time.  The 
roads  that  make  the  rates  are  the  direct  roads — the  Norfolk  and  Westeiii,  the  Chesa- 

Seake  and  Ohio,  and  the  trunk  lines — and  they  make  them  the  same  as  Baltimore, 
altimore  is  a  little  under  New  York,  as  you  know — 3  cents,  1  believe. 

Q.  The  gist  of  this  whuleargument  is  to  briugoiit,  if  possible,  thedegree  to  which 
the  competition  of  competing  carriers  in  any  territory  may  prevent  the  correction  of 
what  eaoh  one  of  these  carriers  may  concede  to  be  an  injastice  within  its  own  terri- 
tory, and  which  it  would  correct  if  it  could  act  alone.— A.  It  could  act  alone. 

Q.  That  means  war. — ^A.  It  may  mean  war,  but  some  people  in  this  country  think 
that  wonld  be  the  very  best  thing;  that  you  should  price  yonr  transportation  rates 
as  yon  do  coffee  and  sugar.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  cotton  question  t  The  rates 
are  lower  than  they  were.  There  were  two  conflicting  views  and  there  was  a 
compromise.  The  arbitrators  told  them  to  meet  halfway,  and  the  rates  were  reduced. 
That  is  all  healthy  competition. 

Q.  But  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  several  parties  to  that  arbitration  still  feel 
that  if  they  had  been  left  to  act  alone  they  could  have  granted  a  greater  measure  of 
justice  to  their  patrons. — A.  Yes;  but  it  might  have  been  a  great  measure  of  injus- 
tice to  somebody  else.  The  former  rates  on  cotton  from  Mississippi  to  Carolina  mills 
were  not  unjust  rates,  and  hence  the  reduced  rates  are  not  unjust.  So  I  do  not  think 
you  ought  to  say  that  the  full  measure  of  justice  was  not  done.  Probably  those  who 
differed  in  their  views  are  not  convinced,  but  they  have  accepted  the  arbitration,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Come  down  to  this  case  of  Charleston  again.  The  argument  of  Charleston  is 
that  it  is  the  same  distance  f^om  Chicago  practically  that  Norfolk  is. — A.  Through 
Asheville  t 

Q.  Thrrngh  Asheville ;  and  consequently  that  it  is  entitled,  perhaps,  not  to  the  same 
treatment  thatNorfolk  is,  but  that  at  least  it  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  discrimina- 
tion amounting  to  the  difference  between  72  cents  and  $1.35.  And  they  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some  two  years  back,  although  the  decision 
hae  not  been  renaered  yet.  If  the  equalization  of  those  two  rates  would  enable 
Charleston,  as  is  claimed,  to  participate  in  some  of  the  export  business  of  raw  prod- 
ucts from  the  West,  who  is  ^oing  to  finally  decide  that  matter  unless  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  an  extension  of  its  power! — A.  The  courts  finally 
decide  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  any  objection  to  conceding  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  authority  to  pass  upon  such  matters  as  a  ooartt — A.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can 
pass  npon  these  questious,  as  it  now  does  under  its  present  functions,  and  then  also 
be  a  court  of  final  resort  in  addition  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  be  best  for  the  decision  to  stand  until  reversed! — 
A.  No;  it  IS  not  right  to  assume  that  the  railroads  will  do  wrong,  pending  the  final 
decision  of  the  Charleston  case,  and  to  assume  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  do  right.  I  think  it  is  better  to  let  the  roads  go  on  as  they  have 
done,  making  their  own  rates  subject  to  review  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplby.)  If  you  go  to  a  oity  like  Charleston  and  see  the  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  streets  and  business  stagnant,  you  can  not  help  feeling  with  them  there 
shonld  be  some  remedy. — A.  Is  there  grass  growing  in  the  streets  down  there? 

Q.  I  saw  plenty  of  it. — A.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmam.  )  Is  not  the  direct  distance  from  Chicago  to  Norfolk  less 
than  the  direct  distance  from  Chicago  to  Charleston f — A.^Qpssid^cebly  lesan  ^ 
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Q.  Is  not  the  freight  rate  to  Norfolk  made  by  the  railroad  or  transportation  lines 
of  the  shorter  distance f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  the  rate  on  the  rente  by  way  of  Asherille  fixed  in  a  measure  to  compete 
with  the  rate  made  by  the  shorter  line f— A.  Not  only  in  a  measure  bnt  actually. 

Q.  Then  that  is  the  secret  of  the  condition,  is  it  notf — A.  Those  are  the  conditions 
as  to  Norfolk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqubar.)  Why  should  Chicago  freight  go  by  the  AsheTille  rente  at 
allf — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  As  a  railroad  man,  why  shoald  itf — A.  They  do  not  handle  enough  to  amount 
to  anything,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  make  much  money  oot  of  what  they  do  haul. 
The  Sonthem  Railwav  Coihpany  and  some  of  its  connections  have  a  through  line, 
which  they  itall  the  Asheville  line,  and  they  publish  tariffs  applying  from  St.  Louis, 
iionisville,  Cincinnati,  Lexington,  and  Cairo,  and  they  have  put  Chicago  in.  There 
may  be  a  little  money  for  them  in  the  Chicago-Norfolk  business,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much,  and  certainly  not  if  they  try  to  compete  for  the  export  business. 
Bnt  it  is  just  like  the  case  of  a  man  who  will  keep  certain  articles  whether  he  sells 
any  or  not.  The  Asheville  line  does  not  fix  the  rates  at  all.  The  rates  are  made  the 
same  as  to  Baltimore.    That  is  the  fixed  basis. 

Charleston  has  gone  ahead  very  little  in  the  last  census  decade.  Savannah,  just 
below  there,  with  the  same  rates,  has  eone  ahead  25  per  cent.  Atlanta,  an  inland 
point,  with  higher  rates  than  either  Charleston,  Norfolk,  or  Savannah,  has  gone  ahead 
over  80  per  o«nt.  I  think  Atlanta  has  increased  37  per  cent.  That  is  a  remarkable 
thing.  1  said  recently  that  the  longer  I  stayed  in  this  business  the  more  I  am  coming  to 
believe  that  freight  rates  do  not  nave  much  to  do  with  the  making  or  unmaking  of 
a  community.  Yon  can  find  many  illnstrations  of  that  fact.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  nas 
better  freight  rates  than  any  other  inland  city  in  the  South,  better  than  Chatta- 
nooga, Birmingham,  Knozville,  or  any  of  those  points,  and  yet  she  has  gone  ahead 
only  about  o  per  cent.  Atlanta  had  only  about  65,000  in  1890  and  Nashville  80,000, 
while  Atlanta  now  has  89,000  and  Nashville  84,000.  Bichmoiid,  with  undoubtedly 
favorable  freight  rates  (not  because  the  roads  want  to  give  it  to  her,  bnt  because 
her  competition  gives  it  to  her),  lias  gone  ahead  very  slowly.  Atlanta  has  passed 
her  in  population.  Now,  right  in  the  Atlanta  group  are  the  cities  of  Rome,  Dalton, 
and  Athens,  and  others  that  have  gone  backward,  and  yet  they  have  precisely  the 
Atlanta  rates.  Mere  is  Danville,  where  they  have  felt  so  strongly  abont  freight 
rates  for  some  years  (they  make  tlie  same  complaint  about  Lynchburg  that  Charws- 
ton  makes  with  reference  to  Norfolk),  they  have  gone  ahead  abont  40  per  cent  in 
population,  whereas  Lynchburg  has  lost  a  few  hundred  in  population.  Of  oonrse,  I 
do  not  argue  that  if  yon  want  a  town  to  fionrisli  like  a  green-bay  tree  yon  must  put 
np  freight  rates,  but  it  does  look  as  thongh  rates  did  not  make  mnch  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  has  the  development  of  new  industries  tended  to 
bnUd  np  those  places? — A.  I  do  not  know.  Danville  is  a  large  manufacturing  point 
and  has  very  successful  cotton  mills.  Its  backbone  is  its  tobacco.  Lynchburg  is  a 
good  tobacco  town.  Danville  pays  higher  rates  on  tobacco  than  Lynchburg  does, 
and  Danville  people  may  very  sincerely  say  that  they  would  have  doubled  in  popu- 
lation  if  it  had  not  been  for  freight  rates,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
anything  conclusive  in  freight  rates. 

Q.  Has  not  the  marvelous  development  of  indnstries  in  the  South  had  an  effect 
on  the  increase  of  the  population  f— A.  Then  why  should  Danville  go  ahead  so 
rapidly  and  Lynchburg,  just  north  and  having  the  same  kind  of  trade,  standstill  t 

Q.  They  have  no  cotton  manufacturing f — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  have  built 
any  new  cotton  mills  in  Danville ;  bnt  in  Asheville  they  have  no  cotton  mills  and  that 
has  increased  in  population. 

Q.  How  far  has  the  nse  of  Asheville  as  a  winter  resort  tended  to  increase  itt— A. 
That  would  have  increased  it  some.  There  may  be  good  reasons  why  two  twin  oitiea 
like  Charleston  and  Savannah,  jnst  a  few  miles  apart,  should  differ  so  in  their  growth, 
one  stand  still  and  the  other  go  forward  25  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Have  yon  studied  the  problem  with  reference  to  the  chang- 
ing character  of  the  populations  of  those  respective  places t — ^A.  No:  bnt  I  wonUl 
suppose,  as  between  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  in  the  same  State,  with  the  same  social 
life  and  all  that,  and  the  same  commodities  constituting  their  principal  business,  it 
could  not  have  been  the  character  of  the  population  that  would  hold  one  at  a  stand- 
still (and  that  the  lower  rate  point)  while  the  other  should  go  ahead  so  rapidly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  growth  of  towns  depends 
largely  npon  certain  enterprising  men  in  those  towns  t — A.  It  might  be  facilitated 
by  freight  rates.  In  other  words,  if  a  road  should  set  out  deliberately  to  kill  one 
town  with  freight  rates  and  hothouse  process  the  other,  it  might  be  able  to  do  it  as 
against  local  wealth  and  energy.  No  one  knows  why  Atlanta  is  as  big  a  town  as  it 
is  or  why  the  capital  seems  to  float  in  there.  That  city  is  conceded  to-day  to  have 
more  fine  buildings  than  Louisville  with  204,000  people.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  in 
an  advertisement  for  Atlanta,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bifley.)  Yonr  argument  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  little  boy,  "Father 
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is  dead  and  mother  is  dead  aud  I  have  got  to  hnstle." — A.  It  may  be.     Look  how 
Chicago  has  gone  ahead  of  St.  Loaia.    We  all  lemember  the  time  irhen  they  weie 
rivalB. 
(Testimouy  closed. ) 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  May  8,  1901. 

TESnMONT  OF  MB.  ESWASD  P.  WILSOH, 

Secretary  o/variou»  Ohio  oomnereial  orgaitUaiUms. 

The  commiMion  met  at  10.13  a.  m.,  Mr.  Phillips  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Wilson  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biflst.)  Will  yon  state  your  oconpation,  address,  and  previons  expe- 
rience f — ^A.  Myresidence  is  Cincinnati.  I  act  as  secretary  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mannfactorers,  for  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade,  Bnreaa  of  Transportation, 
the  Manufacturers'  Clab  of  Cincinnati,  the  Merchants  and  Mannfactnrers'  Association 
of  Cincimati,  the  Cincinnati  Lea^ne,  and  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
I  have  been  in  this  class  of  business  since  1890.  Prior  to  that  time,  from  1863  to 
1890,  1  was  connected  with  the  traffic  bureau  of  different  railroads. 

Q.  Yon  may  state  one  or  two  of  the  important  roads  in  order  that  we  may  see 
yonr  interest  and  experience. — A.  My  first  service  was  with  the  Lonisville  and  Kasb- 
ville  Kailroad,  and,  following  that,  with  the  Louisville.  Cincinnati  and  Lexington, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Lonisville  and  Nashville;  following  that,  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern ;  following  that,  with  the  Chicago  and  Nortnwestern.  i  left  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  in  1890. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  with  a  passenger  business  as  well  as  freight! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  The  first  topic  we  might  take  np  is  the  interest  of  Cincinnati  in  the  trade  of  the 
South,  and  especially  the  relative  a<^ustment  of  rates  as  between  Western  and  East- 
ern trade  centers. — A.  Cincinnati  has  been  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
developing  in  growth  and  prosperity  upon  business  with  the  South.  She  was  one  of 
the  principal  points  of  supply  and  distribution  to  the  South  during  the  old  days  when 
the  steamers  carried  the  goods  to  all  points  south  from  Cincinnati  and  distributed  via 
river  and  bayou  throughout  the  South.  They  carried  her  ^^ds  there  on  as  good 
terms  as  they  could  be  carried  from  any  distribnting  center  in  the  world;  and  con- 
sequently Cincinnati  gained  a  prestige  in  Southern  business  that  she  has  never  lost. 
But  the  revolution  which  was  brought  about  after  the  civil  war  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railway  lines  into  the  South,  and  by  improved  service  in  transportation  by 
rail,  of  all  goods,  threatened  to  take  from  Cincinnati  her  prestige  as  a  distributing 
center  by  reason  of  lietter  facilities  being  awarded  to  rival  cities  in  the  nature  of 
railway  development.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  was  the  first  impor- 
tant railroad  built  from  the  Ohio  River  into  the  South,  and  as  it  formed  its  connec- 
tions through  the  South,  naturally  Lonisville  was  brought  into  prominence  as  a 
distributing  center  and  threatened  somewhat  to  rival  Cincinnati. 

The  fact  that  communication  from  Cincinnati  to  Louisville  was  for  a  lon^  time 
only  by  river,  and  after  that  by  an  independent  line  of  railroad,  placed  Cincinnati 
at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  rates  of  distribution.  This  caused  a  demonstration 
of  strength  and  power  in  the  construction  of  her  own  railroad  at  an  immense  expense. 
At  her  own  expense  she  built  a  railroad  to  Chattanooga,  which  was  considered  the 
most  important  strategic  point  south  of  Cincinnati  for  distribution.  Since  that  road 
has  been  opened  and  its  facilities  thoroughly  decided  the  position  of  Cincinnati  and 
her  relative  position  to  rates  in  the  South  has  been  very  largely  improved,  but  by 
certain  influences  that  1  will  explain  later  it  has  never  been  what  the  people  of 
Cincinnati  consider  themselves  entitled  to  by  reason  of  their  geographic  position 
and  the  rail  construction. 

About  1879  competition  for  Southern  business  was  exceedingly  brisk^  both  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  and  from  Western  centers  like  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  Louisville.    The  railroads  were  independently  handled  and  managed,  and  com- 

Eetition  was  very  brisk  and  threatened  to  destroy  them  all.  This  condition  naturally 
ronght  about  a  disposition  to  agree  on  something,  and  in  the  final  round-up  the 
agreement  was  made  to  divide  business  and  maintain  rates  and  to  give  to  the  Eastern 
cities  practical  control  of  the  trade  in  manufaotured  miscellaneous  articles  which 
had  their  practical  origin  at  that  time  or^the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  to  give  to  the 
roads  leading  south  from  the  Ohio  River  a  good  rate  aud  good  trade  in  what  were 
then  known  as  the  peculiar  products  of  the  West — packing-house  products,  grain, 
and  its  products,  and  the  indirect  products  in  the  shape  of  whisky  and  beer,  etc. 
Those  were  practically  the  staples  in  which  those  cities  had  their  advantages.  In 
addition  to  that  there  was  a  considerable  shipping  trade,  which  was  more  or  less 

affected  by  this  agreement.  ^qIc 
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The  result  of  the  agreement  was  to  make  rates  of  flreight  from  the  Ohio  Hirer 
points  about  what  the  roads  pleased  on  the  heavy  products,  bat  to  maintain  high 
rates  on  the  miscellaneoas  inonstrial  products  and  to  protect  the  Eastern  shippers 
in  the  ei^oyment  of  that  trade  with  the  Sonth,  their  output  being  transported  by 
ocean  to  the  Eastern  seacoast  and  distributed  inland  by  the  very  excellent  system  of 
railroads  that  even  then  existed.  It  will  probably  be  remembered  that  Georgia  had 
more  railroads  than  any  other  State  in  the  United  States  before  the  war,  and  the  East- 
em  seaboard  had  excellent  facilities,  consequently,  for  hauling  the  trade  in  miscel- 
laneous articles. 

Now  the  development  of  commerce  and  the  development  of  the  countiy  and  of 
agricultural  products  naturally  has  been  westward,  and  manufactures  of  all  classes 
have  gone  westward  until  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  is  hardly  the  boundary 
line  of  the  manufacturing  district  now,  whereas  the  Allegheny  Mountains  were  the 
boundary  line  beiore.  All  of  that  territory  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains  and 
the  Mississippi  River  is  growing  into  a  manufacturing  district,  and  every  diversified 
product  of  nnman  industry  is  produced  there  and  oflered  for  sale  to  the  South. 
There  is  scarcely  an  article  on  which  the  rates  are  not  higher  proportionately  to  the 
consuming  section  than  from  New  York  and  New  England,  and  many  of  oar  manu- 
facturers nave  been  driven  to  maintain  warehouses  in  Boston  and  New  York  for 
distribntion  to  the  Sonth. 

Q.  You  mean  they  ship  to  the  warehouses  and  distribute  from  there  f — A.  Yes. 
There  are  certain  articles  stored  in  New  York  and  distributed  by  ocean  and  rail  to 
the  South  that  might  be  sent  from  the  factory  direct  if  the  rates  were  not  against 
them. 

That  is  probably  an  extreme  statement  of  the  case,  but,  to  illustrate,  I  would  like 
the  privilege  of  reading  a  statement  that  was  made  in  1892  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  ana  which  was  practically  true  of  business  for  the  12  years  pre- 
vious to  that,  and  practically  true  for  the  business  since,  for  there  has  been  no 
material  change  in  the  principle.  Atlanta,  for  example,  is  a  very  important  distrib- 
uting point  South.  1  hare  a  table  before  me  prepared  then  showing  the  distances 
fh>m  Cincinnati  and  New  York  to  Atlanta,  the  comparative  rates,  and  comparative 
percentage.  Cincinnati  is  475  miles  ttora  Atlanta  and  New  York  is  876  miles  from 
Atlanta  by  rail.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati  is  54  per  cent  of  the  distance  from 
New  York,  but  the  first-class  rate  from  Cincinnati  is  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York 
rate;  the  second-class  rate  is  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate,  as  is  also  the  third- 
olass  rate.  Coming  down  into  the  lower  classes,  one  is  69  per  cent,  but  that  is  on 
one  of  the  articles  on  which  we  use  the  privilege  of  Weatern  product  rates.  This 
iUnstrates  what  we  reeard  as  a  solecism  in  the  making  of  rates.  Why  first-class 
and  second-class  articles  of  manufactured  products,  which  are  as  indigenous  to 
Ohio  as  they  are  to  New  England,  should  now  be  94  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate, 
when  flour,  which  is  now  being  produced  more  largely  in  the  Northwest  and  hoa 
almost  left  the  Cincinnati  district,  is  carried  for  69  per  cent,  we  do  not  see.  This 
condition  is  found  very  marked  at  some  of  the  other  Southern  points.  For  instance, 
the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Meridian  is  55  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  Meridian  and  the  ftrat-class  rate  is  107  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate. 

Q.  Ton  refer  to  Meridian,  Miss. — A.  Yes.  I  have  only  selected  a  few  figures  from 
this  statement,  but  it  is  analyzed  and  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  1892  with  this  statement.     (Heading :) 

"The  burden  of  this  Complaint  lies  against  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
current  rates  of  freight  on  manufactured  articles  and  merchandise  from  Eastern  Sea- 
board Territory  to  Southern  Territory,  and  the  current  rates  of  freight  exacted  upon 
light  cotamodities  when  shipped  from  Central  Terrltory'to  the  Sonth,  and  against 
the  unfair  basis  of  the  general  construction  of  the  tari  ffs  under  consideration ,  whereby 
the  rates  charged  for  transportation  of  commodities  classified  under  'Numbered 
Classes'  bear  a  much  higher  percentage  relation  to  the  rates  from  New  York  than  do 
the  rates  on  commodities  enumerated  under  the  '  Lettered  Classes.' 

"Complainants  allege  that  this  improper  relation,  between  rates  as  above  set 
forth,  which  has  the  eiTect  of  restraining  and  impeding  the  growth  of  productive 
industries  in  Central  Territory  and  encouraging  and  promoting  similar  industries 
in  Eastern  Seaboard  Territory,  is  the  direct  result  of  an  agreement  established  by 
convention  between  the  oflSccrs  of  defendants  above  described,  whereby,  in  order 
to  secure  stability  in  rates  of  freight  and  to  prevent  competition  between  the  lines  lead- 
ing, respectively,  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard  and  Central  Territory  to  the  Sonth,  it 
was  decided  to  secure  to  the  Eastern  Lines  and  Eastern  Territory  the  traffic  in  mer- 
chandise and  manufactured  articles  and  to  the  Western  Territory  the  traffic  in  food 
prodnots  and  similar  heavy  commodities. 

"The  complainant  submits- that  a  compact  as  above  recited  was  made  daring 
1879,  and  that  the  principles  then  agreed  to  still  govern  the  construction  of  rates, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  trade  conditions  and  the  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  which  have  taken  place  during  the  interim." 

That  is  the  burden  of  the  complaint  presented  in  1892.  That  complaint  was 
decided  njMn  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  May  29,  1894.     From  their 
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ayllaboB  I  will  quote  [rsading] :  "  It  is  ordersd  and  adjudged,  that  the  above- 
named  defendant,  and  each  of  them,  engaged  or  participating  in  the  transportation 
of  fireight  articles  enumerated  in  the  Southeni  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
Clasainoation  as  articles  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  class,  do, 
from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  July,  1894."  *  *  *  Then  follows  a  table  specifying 
the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged,  being  a  practical  reduction  of  about  40  per  cent 
from  the  tariff  that  was  complained  against.  This  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  was  carried  to  the  United  States  court,  but  the 
case  has  never  been  decided  upon  its  merits.  The  only  point  that  has  been  reached — 
and  that  is  the  sticking  point  in  this  case — is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissionhad  no  right  to  name  any  rates;  in  other  words, 
that  there  was  nonjurisdiction.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  merits  of  our  case. 
Hence  I  submit  this  statement  as  my  testimony  sustaining  and  supporting  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  malformation  of  the  tariffs  from  our  Territory  to  the  South,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tariffs  obtained  from  the  Eastern  Territory  to  the  South. 

Q.  So  we  understand  the  contention  of  Cincinnati,  then,  to  be  that  in  1879  a  vir- 
tual agreement  was  made  by  the  roads  operating  in  the  South  that  rates  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  Eastern  centers  should  have  a  monopoly  of  manufactures  in  the 
South,  whereas  the  Western  centers  should  have  the  market  for  the  packing-house 
products  and  grain  products  from  the  West;  aud  since  that  time  conditions  have 
changed  so  that  manufactures  have  now  moved  westward  and  that  the  West  demands 
entrance  on  equal  terms  for  her  manufactures  into  this  Southern  territory  f — ^A.  That 
is  right. 

(j.  Was  this  original  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  formal  contract,  so  far  as  yon 
knowf — A.  The  record  of  this  case  that  I  have  quoted  from  will  support  the  state- 
ment that  the  agreement  was  partly  formal  and  partly  informal — the  record  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association  introduced  in  evidence  before  the  com- 
mission. The  written  contracts  are  a  part  of  the  record,  and  the  iufereuoe  is  a  part 
of  the  record.  The  proceedings  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association 
have  been  printed  aud  submitted  as  evidence  before  the  commission.  The  conten- 
tion was  supported  by  the  evidence. 

Q.  And  although  the  case  was  presented  in  1892,  any  rea4justment  in  favor  of  the 
West  has  up  to  this  time  been  denied  f — A.  A  general  readjustment  has  been  denied, 
and  there  are  only  spasmodic  instances  of  relief  in  specific  cases,  and  I  am  not  able 
to  go  into  the  details  of  that. 

Q.  ).B  there  not  some  justification  for  lower  rates  on  all  classes  of  commodities  from 
Eastern  centers  by  virtue  of  the  existence  of  cheap  water  transportation  to  Savannah, 
Biungwiok,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans f — A.  Cotton  is  very  compact,  and  there  is  not 
very  much  competition  there.  Of  course  that  is  the  excuse,  but  they  were  controlled 
in  their  rates  by  agreement,  and  it  is  rather  an  excuse  than  a  fact. 

Q.  Do  we  understand,  then,  that  there  is  no  real  competition  between  the  Eastern 
coastwise  steamship  lines  and  the  railroads? — A.  Less  than  it  is  repreNented  to  be; 
I  will  not  say  none.  It  is  less  fierce  than  the  testimony  of  the  othcers  would  lead 
you  to  suppoee. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  friendly  interest,  through  ownership  or  contract,  in  the 
steamship  lines  by  the  railroads  f — A.  When  this  compact  was  made  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Georgia  owned  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company.  It  was  its  own  line  aud 
it  controlled  it  as  absolutely  as  it  did  its  railway  lini'S,  aud  there  were  close  agree- 
ments with  the  other  lines;  so  the  membersof  the  Southern  Kail  way  and  Steamship 
Association  had  very  little  competition  in  fact.  When  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  commission  the  testimony  of  the  oHicers  generally  referred  to  tramp 
steamers,  and  practical  men  know  the  competition  of  tramp  steamers  for  regular 
trade  is  not  very  severe.    It  is  more  for  specialities. 

Q.  Is  there  not  water  transportation  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
and  other  river  points  to  meet  this  watei  competition  by  ocean  from  Eastern  cen- 
terat — ^A.  That  water  transportation  is  recognized  very  much  to  the  distnrban<'e  of 
trade  relations  at  all  river  points.  The  rates  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
and  all  river  points  to  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  other  points  that  are  claimed  to  be 
ocean  points  are  very  much  less  than  the  rates  to  the  interior.  The  rates  to  Atlanta, 
for  example,  and  rates  related  to  Atlanta  are  very  much  higher  thiin  the  rates  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  Selma,  where  our  rates  are  104  per  cent  of  the  New  York  rate 
to  Selma,  as  against  55  per  cent  of  the  distance,  is  excluded  on  the  basis  that  there 
is  water  competition  by  wa^  of  Mobile  from  New  York. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  lurther  agreement  between  the  soveral  lines  operating  in 
tbe  Sooth  as  to  a  division  of  business  between  Kastern  uud  We.steru  centers? — A. 
There  were  a  number  of  agreements  on  that  question  made,  but  they  were  prao- 
tically abandoned, as  far  as  records  are  concerned,  with  tbeenactmentof  the  pooling 
clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  So  there  baa  been  no  recorded  agreement  to 
that  eftect.    It  has  simply  been  a  practice. 

Q.  Bat  the  practice  is  as  effective? — A.  The  practice  is  effective  in  keeping  up 
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these  rates.  The  pablished  rates  have  been  better  maintained  into  the  Sonth  than 
any  other  territory  of  the  United  States  in  the  lost  20  years. 

I  find  in  a  circular  entitled  "  Division  of  Territory  Sonth  of  the  Ohio  River"  the 
following  clause,  which  is  called  "Territorial  apportionment  of  traffic  between  East- 
em  and  Western  lines : " 

"(1)  Western  lines  shall  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  passing  between  points 
east  of  Buffalo-FittsburK  T^one  and  points  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  through  Birmingnam,  Selma.  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  Pensaoola,  Fla. 

"^2)  Eastern  lines  snail  not  make  joint  rates  on  traffic  between  points  west  of 
Bnltalo-Pittsburg  zone  and  point-s  on  or  west  of  a  line  drawn  ft'om  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  through  Athens,  Augusta,  and  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Liveoak,  Fla.:  Provided,  how- 
erer,  That  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  may  participate  in  traffic  via  Kenova 
at  the  rates  established  by  the  association  between  points  in  the  territory  on  and 
east  of  its  line  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  and  on  and  sonth  of  the 
line  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Railway,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  points  on  and  east  of  the  Chattanooga-Montgomery- 
Pensacola  line  as  deiiued  in  paragraph  (1)." 

Q.  That  wonld  appear  to  be  a  still  further  division  of  this  territory  in  the  nature  of 
a  traffic  agreementf— A.  I  donbt  whether  it  is  supported  by  any  traffic  agreement, 
but  is  a  declaration  of  policy.  That  is  abont  correct.  I  believe  it  corresponds  with 
the  practice  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  criticise  that  policy  T — A.  That  is  a  practice  in  restraint  of  trade.  It 
deprives  the  purchaser  as  well  as  the  seller  of  the  absolute  freedom  that  ought  to 
exist  between  those  two  parties. 

Q.  The  Jecision  which  was  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
this  particular  case  was  of  no  eflfect,  you  sayf — A.  Of  no  eS'ect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fauquhab.)  Was  the  decisinn  based  on  nonjnrisdiction t— A.  It  has 
not  been  decided,  except  for  that  decision  of  nonjurisdiction  in  the  making  of  rates. 

Q.  Have  there  been  other  decisions  of  that  character f  Is  it  violating  a  line  of 
precedents  T — A.  That  was  the  pioneer  decision  on  the  rate  question.  That  has  been 
the  center  around  which  the  contlict  has  raged  ever  since. 

Q.  Then,  wherein  is  there  any  remedy  by  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerctj  Com- 
mission f — A.  There  is  no  remedy  practically.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion can  develop  the  facts  and  may  announce  its  opinion  for  the  education  of  the 
public;  but  its  opinion  has  no  legal  standing,  as  I  understand  it — no  vital  force.  It 
is  simply  a  finding. 

Q.  This  case  went  before  the  commission  in  1892  and  was  decided  by  it  in  1894 1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  decision  of  this  particular  case  from  the  Supreme  Courtf — A. 
Nothing  but  the  partial  decision  on  one  point.  The  case  rests  in  the  courts  ready  to 
be  taken  up  at  any  time  on  the  other  pleadings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Have  your  people  ever  brought  any  new  complaint  bsfore 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission f — A.  No;  not  any  people  that  I  represent. 
There  have  been  complaints  from  that  region  of  conntry,  though  very  few;  I  can 
not  recall  any  now. 

Q.  Why  would  it  not  be  of  advantage  to  complain  that  the  rates  made  are  unrea- 
sonable and  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  get  a  recommendation,  if  possible,  from  the 
Interstate  Cbmmerce  Commission  to  that  effect,  recommending  the  roads  to  change 
their  rates  T— A.  That  ground  has  already  l>een  traversed  and  defined  by  this  record, 
and  there  has  been  a  positive  order  of  the  commission  directing  the  change,  but  the 
change  has  never  been  made.  The  courts,  under  the  law,  must  intervene  to  order 
that  change  to  be  made,  and  they  have  not  done  so.  It  is  hardly  worth  wliile  to  go 
nt  it  again,  and  in  fact  our  people  are  so  thoroughly  discouraged  that  I  would  not 
like  to  ask  them  to  put  up  the  money  again. 

Q.  I  unilerstand  you  to  say  that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  they  had  no  right 
to  prescribe  rates.  That  did'  not  go  to  the  extent,  did  it,  that  they  had  no  right  to 
recommend  a  change  of  ratef — A.  Well,  there  isa  distinction  that  X  perceive,  but  it 
has  not  been  a  consideration  that  would  prompt  our  people  to  come  to  the  front  and 
try  to  use  that  agency  any  more  for  their  protection.  If  a  positive  order,  which  the 
law  allows  this  commission  to  make,  is  of  no  effect,  where  would  its  recommenda- 
tion have  any  virtue  f  We  have  the  moral  support  of  the  facts  aud  of  the  commis- 
sion-in  this  record  to  fall  back  on  now.  We  can  quote  from  it  any  time.  Our  posi- 
tion is  clearly  recognized  by  that  commission  now.  To  reinstate  the  pleadings  in 
order  to  modify  the  act  of  tlie  commission  from  an  order  to  a  recommendation  would 
be  all  the  efreot  the  further  proceeding  would  be,  would  it  notf 

Q.  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  most  of  the  railroad  commissions  in  the 
conntry  have  only  a  power  to  recommend,  and  that  their  recommendations  are  gen- 
erally observed  by  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  believe  that  the  railroad  companies 
are  more  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  any  other  commission  than  to  those  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  State  com- 
missions within  their  jurisdiction  have  more  respect  paid  to  their  decisions  by  the 
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railroads  than  the  railroad  systems  of  tbe  United  States  have  ever  paid  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact,  then,  that  since  the  decision  of  the  conrt  the  complainants  have 
practically  abandoned  the  case f — A.  No;  they  have  rested  npon  their  rights.  They 
have  not  withdrawn  it  from  the  court  nor  in  any  way  abandoned  it.  The  lawyers 
still  have  the  matter  in  hand,  liut  have  not  seen  a  good  opportunity  to  take  it  up. 

If  yon  will  pardon  me  for  the  digression,  I  want  to  correct  a  statement  I  made  a 
moment  ago.  I  said  I  did  not  remember  any  complaiut  made  since.  I  recollect  that 
there  is  a  very  important  complaiutpending  before  the  commission,  which  originated 
in  Cincinnati,  and  which  I  had  forgotten. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  gronud  of  appeal  by  the  railroads  to  the  court  in  yonr 
casef — A.  The  only  point  they  made  was  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction. 

Q,  No  jurisdiction  to  fix  rates  f — A.  No  right  to  name  rates.  Here  was  an  order 
to  make  certain  rateA.  The  railroad  companies  concentrated  their  fight  on  the  non- 
jnrisdiction  and  the  lack  of  power  to  name  the  rate,  and  all  the  fight  has  been  cen- 
tered around  that  point.  ° 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  it  would  at  letist  be  of  moral  advantage  to  the  complainants  to 
have  a  recommendation  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  rates  be 
reduced! — A.  Well,  I  would  not  suy  tlint  it  would  be  of  any  advantage.     Oar  peo- 

Sle  have  simply  been  so  paralyzed  by  I  he  failure  to  get  any  good  ont  of  the  stronger 
ocument  that  they  have  not  considered  it  worth  while  to  go  ahead  for  a  weaker 
one. 

Q.  They  sooght  a  remedy  which  the  court  has  said  conld  not  bo  granted  by  the 
particular  tribunal  to  which  the  complaint  was  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  tribunal  continues  to  make  recommendations  in  other  cases,  does  it 
notT — A.  Oh,  yea.  We  are  ijuite  willing  other  people  should  make  history;  wehave 
made  onr  little  bit  of  history.  , 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  railroads  pay  more  heed 
to  the  decisions  of  the  State  boards  than  they  do  to  the  national  boards  f — A.  There  is 
a  smaller  volume  of  buaines.s,  prob.ibly,  afiected  by  the  purely  local  State  boards, 
and  then  there  is  a  closer  intimacy  l>et\vuen  the  management  of  railroads  and  the 
State  boards.  A  sort  of  everyday,  neighborly  relation  obtains.  The  managers  of 
the  railroads  are  very  well  ac(iuainted  with  all  tlie  commissioners  along  the  lines  of 
the  roads  in  the  various  States.  Their  work  in  the  StiUtes  comes  very  near  to  corre- 
sponding with  the  wishes  of  those  commissions.  It  allays  dissatisfaction,  although 
they  have  had  some  pretty  fierce  discussion. 

Q.  Do  they  not  fear  adverse  legislation  from  the  States  more  than  they  do  from 
Congresst — A.  That  is  speculative.    Possibly  that  may  be  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakkis.)  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  of  a  fact  that  the  State  railroad 
commissions  in  many  instances  have  the  definite  power  to  change  and  regnlate 
ratesT — A.  That  is  my  impression.  I  am  not  teclinically  familiar  with  nil  the  State 
laws,  but  it  is  my  iniprcssiou  that  that  power  exists  in  some  of  the  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplry.)  The  railroads  have  defended  their  action  in  most  cases  in 
making  rates  by  saying  that  a  reduction  of  rates  in  the  interest  of  shippers  wonld 
follow  from  what  they  call  onligbtened  self-interest.  Applying  that  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  does  there  seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  opening  a  way  into  the  South  trom 
Western  manufacturing  centers  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  roads! — A.  I  l>elieve 
that  will  have  some  inuuence,  as  intelligence  works  it«  way  through  the  brains  of 
the  railroad  men. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  however,  a  certain  obstacle  toward  action  in  that  way  by  a  single 
road  because  of  these  several  agreements  which  exist  between  all  tho  roads  operat- 
ing in  that  territory,  so  that  no  one  of  them  will  take  any  action  until  it  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  others? — A.  Well,  it  is  customary  to  take  joint  action,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  secure  joint  actiou  that  involves  any  particular  change  looking  to 
the  reduction  of  rates  unless  it  carries  some  deluded  advantage  to  tho  carrier  with 
it.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  before  these  boards,  or  commissioners,  or  commit- 
tees, with  any  change  unless  you  can  establish  a  feature  of  advantage  to  all  the 
railroads. 

Q.  For  instance,  is  it  within  the  power  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  or  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  route  to  reduce  rates  from  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  into  the 
Southern  territory? — A.  They  have  the  power,  but  they  do  not  consider  it  expedi- 
ent. They  naturally  fear  tho  consequences  of  independent  action,  because  they  all 
admit  the  necessity  of  acting  together.  That  is  the  mistake  with  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual officers.  The  officers  of  individual  lines  have  recognized  the  unfairness  of 
this  adjustment,  on  evidence  1>efore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They 
recognized  the  unfairness  of  this  adjustment,  but  said  they  did  not  dare  to  disturb  it 
lest  tbey  would  precipitate  a  rate  war.  That  is  their  excuse  for  not  doing  justice — 
that  their  other  interests  wonld  threaten  their  revenues  in  other  directions  if  they 
did  what  they  considered  to  be  common  justice  in  this  particular  regard. 

Q.  Is  this,  then,  the  situation,  as  far  as  the  railro.ids  are  concerned  —that  the  lines 
into  the  South  from  Western  centers  hesitate  to  grant  what  they  might  consider  to 
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be  in  their  own  interest  by  reason  of  the  oppoeition  of  the  lines  in  the  South  on  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Southern  territory  t— A.  That  is  probably  the  controlling 
influence. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  lines  into  the  Sooth— into 
the  eastern  half  of  this  territory — are  hampered  in  granting  certain  reductions  which 
they  might  otherwiHe  make  by  virtue  of  the  opposition  of  the  roads  into  the  South 
from  the  West  ? — A.  Yes ;  each  one  follows  the  other  when  they  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  point  I  would  like  to  bring  before  you  and  ask  you  to  discuss,  then,  is 
whether  tnis  balance  of  interest  as  between  Eastern  and  Western  roads  does  not 
prevent  substantial  justice  by  any  one  of  them  t — ^A.  That  is  practically  the  effectof 
the  situation. 

Q.  Is  it  a  situation  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  United  StatesT — A.  I  think  it  is— 
I  believe  it  is.  I  do  not  know  of  any  glaring  instances  of  injustice  maintained  by 
any  system  of  railroads  that  begins  to  compare  with  this  system  of  nnjnst  tariff 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  interior  Son'h,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  the 
complaint  has  been  clearly  defined  and  supported,  and  has  been  so  conspicuously 
ignored,  as  it  has  in  this  territory;  and  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
very  few  dominant  interests  governing  the  transportation  of  the  South,  and  that  the 
dominant  interests  are  pretty  close  together  in  their  determination  to  protect  each 
other  in  order  to  protect  themselves;  that  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  few 
prominent  capitalists  own  the  lar^rer  proportion  of  the  stock  in  all  of  these  organi- 
zations that  do  business  in  the  South,  both  steamboats  and  railroads,  and  that  they 
have  agreed,  not  in  writing  probably,  but  practically  among  themselves,  that  they 
won't  hurt  each  other. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  any  tendencies  at  work  in  the  nature  of  aotnal  consolidations  or 
leases,  or  reported  unanimity  of  control,  which  promise  any  relieft  In  other  words, 
will  tho  consolidation  of  those  roads  still  further  enable  the  conflicting  interests — 
the  Eastern  and  AVestern  lines  into  the  South — to  be  reconciled  t — A.  Yes;  I  believe 
it  will.  As  to  whether  it  will  result  in  relieving  these  specific  difficulties  or  not  I 
am  unable  to  express  an  opinion,  hut  the  conflict  of  interests  will  be  minimized  in 
the  near  fntnre  by  combination. 

Q.  Has  Louisville  been  a  party  to  the  complaints  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission? — A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  points  along  the  river  that  have  taken  issue  with  Cincin- 
nati T — A.  With  this  construction  of  rates,  you  meant 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Both  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  were  offered  an  opportunity.  They  were 
afraid  of  their  local  roads,  afraid  to  enter  into  any  combination.  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati came  together  and  employed  counsel,  but  the  people  who  had  tnat  sort  of 
business  in  charge  in  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  asked  to  be  excused,  saying  that  they 
were  too  closely  in  the  power  of  their  local  roads  to  take  an  antagonistic  position  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  Chicago,  however,  did  join  issue  with  Cincinnati  f — A.  Chicago  joined  with 
Cincinnati. 

Q.  Did  there  seem  to  be  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  to 
stand  together  as  opposed  to  Chicago  and  Ciucinnatif — A.  I  think  they  lacked 
oohesiun,  they  lacked  organization.  The  shippers  at  these  points  into  the  South  did 
not  organize  or  do  anything  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Does  Louisville  have  any  particular  advantage  over  Cincinnati  by  reason  of 
the  adjustment  of  tariff  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  as  against  Cincin- 
nati f — A.  That  fact  is  constantly  asserted  by  shippers,  but  they  have  never  been 
able  to  prove  it  with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  a  complaint. 

Q.  Is  there  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  shippers  that  Nashville  also  enjoys  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  distributive  jobbing  business  as  against  Cincinnati t — A.  It  is 
known  that  Nashville  is  the  recipient  of  a  great  many  favors  not  accorded  to  any  other 
inland  city.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  significance,  but  certain  trades  are  so 
affected  by  it  that  they  have  established  their  warehouses  in  Nashville  rather  than 
fight  it.  I  know  some  pretty  large  manufacturers  who  have  warehouses  in  Nash- 
ville, and  everybody  gets  the  benefit  of  those  preferences. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  not  a  reason  why  Nashville  should  receive  the 
discriminations  on  account  of  both  the  rail  and  water  rates  f — A.  That  is  the  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  not  t.he  Cincinnati  Southern  road  built  by  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  as  a  public  enterprise? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  what  reason? — A.  To  bring  Cincinnati  into  strategic  touch  with  the 
South,  independent  of  the  passage  through  Louisville. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  proposition  pending  for  the  lease  of  this  Cincinnati  Sonthem 
Railroad  to  the  Sonthern  system? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  is  there  not  a  proposition  for  purchase? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  proposition  of  some  kind  now  pending  with  a  view  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  this  line,  or  of  a  part  of  that  line  leading  from  Cincinnati  to  some  milee 
South? — A.  No.  There  is  a  proposition  to  extend  the  lease  of  the  Cincinnati  South- 
em  Railroad,  which  is  now  held  by  an  independent  organization  known  as  the  0.,  N« 
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O.  and  T.  P.  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  organized  nnder  the  lawa  of  Ohio 
for  the  purpose  of  leasing  that  road,  and  the  proposition  is  to  extend  that  lease  for 
65  years.  That  proposition  is  being  very  favorably  considered  by  the  majority  of 
people  in  interest.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  that  is  tbe  act  of  the  Southern 
Kailway  or  necessarily  involves  absorption  by  the  Southern  Railway.  Unless  some- 
thing more  definite  is  developed  than  has  yet  been  made  of  record,  tbe  relations  ot 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway  will  not  be  changed  by  this  extension  of  the  lease 
from  what  they  are  now.  The'C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway  has  had  control  of  the 
road  for  20  years,  and  the  extension  of  it  for  65  years  to  tbe  same  company  under 
modified  terms  is  all  that  is  practically  or  officially  developed.  Tbe  impression  is 
industriously  circulated  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere  that  tbe  outcome  of  this  will 
be  the  control  of  the  road  by  the  Southern  Railway  system.  If  that  could  be  pssnred 
to  tbe  people  of  Cincinnati,  I  think  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  securing 
the  extension ;  hut  that  fact  is  very  carefully  guarded  in  all  negotiations.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  and  also  president  of  the  C,  N.  O.  and 
T.  P.  Railway.  The  trustees  of  the  property  have  never  rejseived  a  proposition  from 
Mr.  Spencer  as  president  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Everything  be  has  offered  has 
been  as  president  of  tbe  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway.  Now,  that  distinction  is  quite 
clear,  quite  practical,  quite  confined,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  half 
the  intelligent  people  of  this  country  who  consider  the  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway  t— A.  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  nnder  the  laws 
of  Ohio.  The  majority  of  its  stock,  nearly  80  per  cent,  is  held  by  the  Southwestern 
Investment  Security  Company.  That  is  a  company  organized  under  tbe  laws  of  New 
Jersey  to  trade  in  Southern  securities.  Now,  then,  the  stock  of  that  Southern  Security 
Company  in  turn  is  owned  partly  by  a  syndicate  known  as  the  C,  H.  and  i  >.  syndicate; 
partly  by  the  syndicate  known  as  tbe  Alabama  Great  Southern  Junction  Railway 
Company,  Limited,  which  is  a  London  company;  partly  by  the  New  Orleans  and 
Northeastern,  or  lines  that  are  known  as  tbe  Flower  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplxy.)  Would  you  mind  indicating  on  the  map  where  it  runst — ^A. 
There  are  no  maps.  It  is  on  paper.  The  Southwestern  Security  Company  was  organ- 
ized by  Ferdinand  Ward  and  was  one  of  tbe  enormous  companies  organized  to  specu- 
late in  general  securities,  boy  and  sell,  and  they  have  gotten  into  their  treasury  about 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  C.,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  and  have  hypothe- 
cated it  to  secure  an  issue  of  bonds.  Tbe  Southern  Railway  owns  a  minority  of  th« 
stock  of  the  Southwestern  Security  Company,  and  the  Southwestern  Security  Com- 

gany  controls  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Through  that  instrumentality  the  Sontiiem 
as  dominant  influence  in  the  conncils  of  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.  It  dictates 
its  policy  without  being  responsible  for  its  debts  or  its  transactions. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhah.)  How  much  money  did  tbe  city  of  Cincinnati  put  into  this 
roadf — A.  The  ori^nal  sum  was  eighteen  million  six  hundred  and  some  odd  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  they  have  borrowed  money  to  pay  deficiencies  in  interest.  There 
were  eighteen  million  six  hundred  and  some  odd  thonsand  dollars  of  city  bonds 
issued,  and  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds  was  put  into  the  road.  The  city  has  been 
carrying  those  bonds,  the  road  has  been  paying  a  part  of  the  interest,  and  the  city 
thereat,  so  that  the  road  stands  the  city  anbutlay  of  about  $30,(XX),(X)0  cosh,  while  its 
income  is  r  rental  of  $1,090,(XX)  a  year.  If  the  bonds  which  are  about  to  expire  can 
be  refunded  at  current  rates  of  interest  the  city,  instead  of  having  a  deficiency  in  its 
income,  will  *  ave  a  surplus.  Hence  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  are 
very  much  in  favot  ot  perpetuating  this  lease  on  practically  little  better  terms  than 
they  have  to-day  for  65  years,  because  their  old  issue  of  bonds  will  expire  within 
a  few  years.  They  can  borrow  money  at  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent  right  here, 
and  have  an  income  from  the  road,  and  if  it  is  leased  I  think  the  lease  will  be. 
extended  on  those  terms,  on  account  of  tbe  excellent  financial  condition  In  which 
it  will  leave  the  city. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  road  is  leased,  then,  for  the  65  years,  what  opportunities  of 
absorption  by  tbe  Sonthem  system  or  any  other  system  is  there  t — A.  There  is  a 
clause  in  the  proposed  lease  which  is  said  to  look  to  this  absorption  by  tbe  Southern 
road.  It  reads,  "  The  right  to  sublet  this  property  to  any  other  than  tbe  Southern 
railway  is  denied."  It  is  not  a  positive  right  to  sublet  to  the  Southern  railway,  but 
there  is  a  limitation  in  the  lease  preventing  their  transferring  the  lease  to  any  other 
road. 

Q.  But  the  subletting  relat«8  entirely  to  the  mileage t — ^A.  That  is  all. 

<j.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  ownership  of  the  bonded  condition  atallf — A.  The 
ownership  will  never  be  absorbed.  Tbe  city  of  Cincinnati  will  never  sell  that  road. 
The  absolute  ownership  will  probably  never  be  changed,  within  the  tenns  of  ^is 
lease,  at  least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Will  that  absolute  ownership,  however,  amount  to  any- 
thing f — A.  You  understand  that  I  think  that  it  won't  sell.  Of  course  we  can't  tell 
what  it  wlU  decide  to  do  in  40  or  60  years.    Possibly  legislatiun  in  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
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and  Tennessee  will  allow  the  city  of  Cincinnati  to  pass  the  title  of  the  property  to 
anybody  whom  it  may  choose,  but  it  woald  be  suDject  to  these  laws.  The  main 
thing  to  be  accomplished  to-day  is  to  lease  the  property  npon  a  long  rental  and  gire 
the  city  an  income. 

Q.  Yon  say  in  that  lease  there  is  only  the  clause  of  subletting,  which  seems  to 
indicate  the'possibility  of  selling  the  system f — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  interpretation 
that  the  hopeful  put  on  it.  It  opens  the  door  for  the  Southern  Bailway  ultimately 
to  absorb  the  control  of  the  management  of  that  road. 

Q.  On  the  basis  of  earnings,  so  far  as  yon  know  them,  woald  the  terms  of  this 
lease  seem  to  be  favorable  to  the  future  of  the  roadt — A.  Very. 

Q.  As  well  as  to  the  city  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  clauses  in  that  lease  which  guarantee  to  Cincinnati  favorable 
treatmentf — A.  The  fighting  to-day  is  over  that  clause,  how  to  express  it,  how  to 
get  it  in  there.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  present  lease  which  is  very  general,  so 
general  that  it  is  insignificant  and  has  been  ignored,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
lessee  company  shall  not,  under  any  oiroumstances,  discriminate  against  the  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati,  or  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee,  but  that  is  all  it  says.  There  is  no 
penalty  provided  to  secure  its  enforcement,  and  it  is  so  general  that  it  has  amounted 
to  nothing.  Now  in  renewing  or  extending  the  lease  the  shippers  are  interested  in 
having  some  declaration  of  policy,  and  are  quite  anxious  to  nave  the  lessee  declare 
and  enforce  a  policy  of  protection  according  to  their  geographical  sitnation  and 
rights.  They  endeavored  to  insert  a  clause  in  this  lease,  and  there  the  fight  is  going 
on  just  now.  There  are  organizations  in  Cincinnati  that  will  oppose  the  conflrma- 
tion  of  the  lease  unless  that  clause  is  made  very  definite.  There  are  a  great  many 
otiier  interests  in  Cincinnati  which  believe  that  the  numerous  advantages  that 
obtain  from  the  lease  are  sufficient  without  forcing  that,  and  therefore  Cincinnati 
is  not  a  unit  in  determining  what  will  happen. 

Q.  The  Southern  road  has  been  one  orthoee  against  which  Cincinnati  has  com- 
plained f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  this  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission f — ^A.  Yes;  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railroad  having  been  leased  to  foreign  control  has  been  controlled 
by  the  policy  that  has  ignored  the  territorial  advantage  that  Cincinnati  claims  she 
shonid  have  through  its  construction.  We  are  powerless  to  affect  the  situation  with- 
out going  into  a  rate  war  with  other  roads  that  would  be  fatal,  and  there  the 
controversy  has  begun  and  ended  time  and  again. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  all  those  roads  of  the  South  whose  opposition  to  one  another  pre- 
vents  an  equitable  adjustment  into  the  South  from  Eastern  and  Western  centers 
came  together  into  a  single  consolidation,  or  were  owned  by  the  same  persons,  would 
there  or  would  there  not  be  a  greater  possibility  of  eliminating  rate  wars  and  of 
a^nstiug  the  rates  in  everv  direction  than  there  is  nowf — A.  That  could  be  inade 
possible,  naturally,  by  absolute  control.  The  doing,  of  right,  wonld  be  within  reach 
and  there  wonld  be  no  excuse,  growing  out  of  the  competition  of  others,  to  offer. 
But  then  comes  the  old  question  again.  The  securing  of  equitable  rates  for  Cincinnati 
depends  on  investment  by  the  railway  interests.  The  Southern  is  controlled  in 
Cincinnati  by  other  interests  which  are  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
Eastern  territory  for  their  income. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  other  than  the  press  reports  of  a  possible  absorp- 
tion of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  by  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company  f — A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  effect  of  such  an  absorption,  either  by  lease  or  purchase, 
npon  the  interest  of  Cincinnati  f — A.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  answer  that  question.  I 
do  not  apprehend  any  particular  change  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  interests  all  around  us  in  Cincionati  and  they  are  quite  acceptable, 
and  we  have  the  influence  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad  in  the  other 
direction.  Their  interests  in  Cincinnati  are  growing  constantly,  so  that  their  ser- 
vice is  being  improved  and,  aside  ftom  their  blindness  to  onr  rights  in  the  way  of 
relative  adjustment,  they  are  a  very  favorable  adjunct  to  Cincinnati  commercial 
prosperity.  A  consolidation  of  those  two  great  systems,  therefore,  with  the  aver- 
age intelligence  that  controls  them  both,  should  not  cause  any  great  degree  of  alarm, 
in  my  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  negotiations  leading  to  the  connection  by 
lease  or  purchase  or  common  control  of  the  Southern  Railway  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  or  other  roads  leading  from  the  Ohio  gateways  north  to 
Chicago! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  mentioned  sometime  ago  the  adjustment  of  rates  from  St.  Louis  into  the 
Southern  States  as  compared  with  Cincinnati.  Is  there  any  ^ound  of  complaint 
there  t — A.  There  has  been  very  serious  complaint  by  the  shippers  of  grain  from 
Cincinnati  against  the  policy  adopted  in  St.  Louis,  and  from  St.  Louis  to  the  South, 
whereby  competition  by  way  of  Memphis  from  the  grain  fields  of  the  West  is  made 
tbiough  8t,  Lonis,  bnt  Is  not  made  through  Cinoinnati,    For  example,  for  a  time  the 
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rate  applied  from  St.  Louis  to  Southern  territory  on  bnsiness  coming  from  the  Kan- 
sas grain  fields  in  competition  with  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  road 
was  only  1  cent  higher  than  the  rate  from  Cincinnati  and  the  ruada  from  St.  Louis  to 
Cincinnati  asked  7  cents  for  bringing  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.  The  roads 
South  would  have  been  compelled  to  cut  their  rates  about  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
in  order  to  equalize  totals.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  that  had  the  effect  of  erecting 
a  barrier  against  the  passage  of  any  grain  from  points  west  or  north  of  Cincinnati 
through'  Cincinnati,  and  the  South  gave  the  market  to  St.  Louis  and  Western  mer- 
chants. 

Q.  la  there  any  remedy  available  t — A.  The  only  remedy  is  the  consent  of  the 
roads  to  adopt  in  their  practice  the  ordinary  practice  of  longer  lines,  that  of  making 
the  totals  between  any  two  points  the  same,  and  distributing  them  among  them- 
selves as  they  may  deem  equitable  and  just. 

Q.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  other  that  you  mentioned,  would  the  shippers  of  Cincin- 
nati, do  yon  think,  be  Inclined  to  resort  to  a  tribunal  which  had  full  power  to  pre- 
scribe or  to  regnlate  rates  in  such  cases  t — A.  I  would  not  advise  them  to— could  not 
advise  them  to. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  other  complaints  which  Vould  be  laid  before  such 
tribunal  if  its  powers  were  full  and  complete  f — A.  Not  at  this  moment.  There  is  no 
telling  what  might  develop  if  the  tribunal  existed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  in  your  testimony  that  natural  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  one  business  center  might  have  to  be  measurably  sacrificed  in  making  up 
those  railroad  rates  for  a  section  for  the  benefit  of  a  place  with  less  natural  advan- 
tages. Do  you  think  there  is  any  equity  in  thatt — A.  I  think  you  misunderstand 
what  I  said.  Each  locality  competing  with  others  in  a  common  market  is  entitled 
to  reasonable  and  just  rates  at  the  hands  of  the  carriers  serving  it,  and  to  the  ben- 
efit of  all  its  natural  advantages,  and  no  departure  from  the  rule  requiring  rates  in 
all  cases  to  be  reasonable  in  themselves  can  be  justified  on  the  gronnd  that  it  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  maiutain  existing  trade  relations,  or  "to  protect  competing  mar- 
kets," or  to  "equalize  commercial  conditions,"  or  to  secure  to  carriers  traffic  from 
certain  territory  assumed  to  be  exclusively  theirs. 

Q.  What  is  your  notion  as  a  railroad  man  in  respect  to  a  proposition  of  that  kiudf — 
A.  When  I  was  a  railroad  man  I  studied  the  immediate  interest  of  railroads.  If  you 
could  get  a  thing  through  it  was  all  right. 

A.  Was  the  policy  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  at  that  time  to  the  advantage 
of  Nashville  or  other  places  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  places  just  as  good  on 
that  line  in  cases  where  your  directors  had  no  interest  in  the  landed  property! — A. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  deal  intelligently  with  that  proposition. 
That  is  a  matter  of  ancient  history.    We  were  very  crude  railroad  men  in  those  days. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  known  that  the  system  in  the  South  has  tended  to 
build  up  sectionalism  there  f  That  is,  were  not  geographic  zones  of  influence  built 
up  to  the  advantage  of  certain  great  corporations f — A.  There  has  been  too  nmch 
paternalism  practiced  by  the  railroads.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads  have  got  any 
right  to  assume  paternal  functions  over  any  city,  locality,  or  individual.  That  is 
the  basis  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  spirit  of  it.  It  was  to 
break  down  practices  of  that  kind  that  that  law  was  brought  into  exiatence.  Those 
practices  prevail  to  a  greater  extent,  maybe,  in  the  far  West  than  they  do  in  the 
South. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledg^e  yourself  as  to  whether  the  great  importation  of 
goods  into  the  South  ia  not  entirely  from  the  Northeast  and  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic 
and  other  distributing  points  instead  of  from  Cincinnati  or  from  the  North weatf — A. 
The  Northwest  and  the  immediate  North  are  gaining  ou  that  business  all  the  time, 
but  they  are  gaining  in  spite  of  diacriminations  in  favov  of  the  Northeast. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  railroad  policy  of  the  Eastern  association  to  make 
lower  rates  to  admit  these  Eastern  goods  into  the  South  than  they  would  make  to  the 
Western  men  f — A.  They  have  always  done  it. 

Q.  Will  yon  callit  self-interest  or  an  inducement  of  trade,  or  what? — A.  Well,  my 
theory  would  be  that  there  has  been  a  large  capitalistic  ownership  in  the  case  of 
steamship  lines,  and  that  they  make  a  great  deal  more  money  carrying  business  from 
the  Eastern  seaboard  into  the  South  than  they  wonld  if  the  railroads  carried  it  from 
the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  When  you  were  connected  with  the  railroad  system  was 
discrimination  quite  common  against  shippers t — ^A.  Yes;  it  was. 

Q.  And  to  the  injury  of  the  large  shippers  very  frequently? — A.  The  large  ship- 
pers generally  had  the  advantage  over  the  little  fellows. 

Q.  Were  there  many  people  who  lost  their  fortunes  and  their  interests  largely  by 
discrimination  of  railroads? — A.  Yes;  there  were.  There  were  more  losses  of  that 
kind,  more  people  driven  out  of  business  through  the  help  extended  by  the  railroads 
to  the  favored  shippers  in  those  days  than  there  are  now. 

Q.  Well,  what  b  your  view  about  discrimination  now — your  observation?    Is  it 
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extensive  yetf — A.  Yes;  it  U  extensive  yet.  The  public  has  no  idea  of  its  extent, 
and  I  would  not  be  in  position  to  define  its  extent.  I  know  it  now  rather  from 
hearsay,  but  I  nsed  to  know  it  from  contact  with  the  business.  I  still  know  from 
hearsay,  bnt  it  doenn't  amount  to  evidence;  many  other  people  know  it,  and  yon 
know  It,  so  I  am  makine  no  disclosure. 

Q.  What  form  does  discrimination  generally  take  now,  from  your  best  informa- 
tion t — A.  Well,  take  the  combinations  of  heavy  shippers  who  have  cars  of  tlieir 
own.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them  who  own  their  own  equipment,  and  the 
rental  that  they  are  able  to  command  for  the  use  of  thime  cars  is  a  veritable  feast. 
It  is  a  very  ingenions  way  of  aflecting  competition,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  driving 
out  of  business  the  firms  who  don't  see  fit  to  own  cars  of  their  own,  and  has  the 
effect  of  forcing  firms  and  corporations  who  did  not  want  to  own  to  buy  them  or 
lease  them.    That  is  only  one  effect.    There  are  others,  probably. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  othert — A.  I  do  not  think  of  any  other.  That  is  one  of  the  most 
clear. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  in  yonr  judgment,  has  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
had  upon  the  railroads  generally  t — A.  I  think  that  the  facilities  it  has  offered  have 
been  the  most  valuable  of  all  facilities  furnished  to  railroads  from  the  outside,  and 
probably  the  most  equitable  and  the  most  defensible,  and  I  believe  that  the  Pullman 
Palace  Company's  management  has  enabled  the  railroad  companies  to  afford  to  the 
public  better  service  than  could  have  been  maintained  by  any  other  system.  The 
merging  of  all  the  other  lines  into  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  simply 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  most  powerful  of  the  railroiuls  have  attempted  to 
furnish  that  sort  of  service  of  their  own,  and  it  has  proved  »  failure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplkt.)  The  policy  of  the  roads  operating  in  the  South,. with  which 
I  nnderstand  you  are  somewhat  familiar,  differs,  does  it  not,  in  respect  to  maintain- 
ing the  rates  at  a  perfect  equality  for  all  shippers? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  that  the  pub- 
lished rates  have  been  better  maintained  m  the  Southern  territory  in  the  last  20 
years  than  in  any  other  territory  in  the  United  States.    There  have  been  fewer 

flaring  breaks.  There  was,  I  remember,  at  one  time  a  concession  made  from  New 
ork  for  the  season  to  all  Southern  States  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  tariff  rate,  by 
which  means  they  took  the  entire  spring  business  of  the  Southwest  from  the  Jobbers 
of  the  West.  That  was  followed  by  a  cut  of  rates,  when  it  was  too  late,  by  the 
Western  lines.  They  healed  that  difference  up  within  a  few  months,  aud  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  such  outbreak  since,  bnt  those  outbreaks  have  been  constantly 
occurring  in  other  directions. 

Q.  Now,  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  and  the 
nature  of  water  competition  in  the  Southern  States,  will  yon  make  any  general 
statement  about  tbatf — A.  WAl,  my  statement  is  more  a  matter  of  judgment  and 
observation.  I  believe  the  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  has  been  largely 
depressed  and  impeded  and  dela.ved  by  the  false  principle  of  i}(noriug  the  long  and 
short  haul  principle.  I  believe  that  the  development  cf  the  entire  country  and  the 
development  of  the  railroad  business  has  been  palsied  by  a  principle  to  which  the 
roads  in  the  South  have  adhered  alter  it  was  abandoned'  by  all  the  other  roads  in 
the  universe.  The  great  railroad  systems  of  the  country  rarely  have  any  trouble 
over  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  All  the  contention  is  centered  on  that  clause, 
as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Southern  territory,  and  it  all  centers  around  the  idea  that 
they  have  got  to  make  a  low  rate  to  meet  water  competition,  and  then  add  a  local 
back  to  the  interior  and  keep  all  the  interior  country  which  is  without  water  com- 
petition checked  up  to  high  rates  to  give  advantages  torertain  towns,  whether  they 
have  commercial  merit  or  not,  that  happen  to  bu  situated  on  a  railway,  creek,  or 
canal.  Any  old  thing  serves  the  purpose  of  reducing  rates  on  water  competition  if 
they  want  to  reduce  them.  They  can  ignore  it  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  just  as  suc- 
cessfnlly  as  they  can  maintain  freight  rates  at  other  points.  That  policy  has  main- 
tained higher  rates  to  interior  points  all  through  the  South  and  has  been  a  barrier 
to  Southern  progress.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Has  not  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  been  prominently  identified 
with  the  opposition  to  the  long  and  short  haul  clause? — A.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  that  I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  Was  that  policy  in  force  beforetheenactmentof  the  interstate-commerce  act? — 
A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  an  ancient  custom  all  over  this  country.  Most  of  the  roads  got 
well  out  of  it  long  a^o. 

Q.  You  were  familiar  with  its  operation,  then,  at  the  time  you  were  a  traflBo  ofD- 
cial  of  that  road? — A.  Yes;  that  principle  was  the  principle  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  So  that  yon  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  tbe  situation  as  a  traffic  offi- 
cial?— A.  Yes;  I  have  observed  the  development  of  those  roads  in  the  last  36  years. 

Q.  Have  any  changes  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  competition  between  waterways 
and  railways  which  would  affect  this  proposition? — A.  Very  serious  changes.  When 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  opened  the  business  after  tbe  war  to  Nashville, 
water  coitipetition  was  the  real  thing  from  Cinoiuuati  and  LouiSTille.    The  boats 
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were  plying  constantly,  and  we  bad  to  meet  that  qaestion  every  day.  To-day  it  is  a 
▼ery  rare  thing  that  a  boat  loads  with  freight  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  yet  the  rates  are  made  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville  based  on  old  river  compe- 
tition. The  river  itself  has  lost  its  prestige  as  a  river,  and  is  drying  tip.  Unless 
it  is  improved  it  will  soon  be  a  highway  instead  of  a  waterway. 

Q.  It  has  not  been  drying  up  the  last  month  or  sof — A.  That  does  not  help  navi* 
gation.  Navigation  is  conducted  under  greater  difficnlties  than  nsnal.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Ohio  River  shipping  has  lost  its  existence,  with  the  exception  of  the  trans- 
portation of  very  heavy  commodities.  In  very  heavy  commodities  it  still  carries 
a  greater  tonnage  than  any  river  in  the  coantry,  but  I  discriminate  between  that 
and  ordinary  merchandise,  commercial  shipping.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  system 
of  railway  transportion  could  ever  deprive  the  Ohio  River  of  its  immense  tonnage 
in  the  coal  trade.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  it.  It  is  increasing  constantly, 
hot  there  is  no  shipping  now  of  sugar  or  molasses.  Yon  wonld  think  yon  could  get 
a  much  better  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville  by  boat  than  by  rail.  Take  a  good 
whaleback  steamboat  rate  to-day,  and  as  yon  go  into  the  higher  commodities  insur- 
ance militates  to  increase  the  rates.  The  excuse  of  river  competition  is  used  to 
depress  rates  to  a  point  like  Nashville,  and  the  rates  to  the  surronndiug  coantry 
are  made  higher  by  adding  locals  to  them.  The  effect  of  that  river  competition  is 
not  so  apparent  as  it  was.  When  the  principle  was  first  inaugurated  we  had  to 
make  rates  everv  day  to  beat  the  boats.    There  is  no  necessity  for  that  now. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  the  basing  point  system  to  which  yon  have  already  referred  is  in 
a  way  a  derivation  from  the  long  and  short  haul  system  of  making  rates  f — A.  It  is 
a  successor  to  it,  but  a  railroad  crossing  became  a  competing  point,  to  which  lower 
rates  were  made  than  to  the  locals  on  each  side. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  then,  that  beginning  with  the  theory  that  rates  must  be  reduced 
where  there  wae  competition  between  water  and  rail,  they  extended  that  principle 
to  the  reduction  of  rates  at  points  where  two  railroads  cross f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  observed  at  any  time  any  evil  effects  from  the  system  f — ^A.  Yes  ;^  it  is 
evil  in  my  opinion;  evil  to  the  railroads  and  evil  to  the  people.  It  often  prevents 
and  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  industries  at  more  eligible  points  upon  a 
railroad  because  they  could  not  get  rates  to  that  point  that  they  could  get  at  the 
crossing.  A  great  many  enlightened  railroad  managers  recognized  that  all  through 
Pennsylvania,  New  England,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  broke  it  down  because 
of  this  argument:  "If  this  man  locates  his  industry  10  miles  from  the  crossing  that 
business  belongs  to  us,  and  we  had  better  carry  it  at  the  crossing  rate  than  to  pnt  it 
in  jeopardy."  And  they  scattered  industries  all  along  the  lines  of  the  roads  and 
it  made  them  rich.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  one  system  that  has  done  this 
and  has  scattered  industries  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other.  A  man  doesn't 
have  to  own  a  comer  lot  at  a  crossing  in  order  to  get  decent  rates.  But  you  go  ou 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  you  have  got  to  go  to  Danville  Junction  or  some  place 
to  get  a  basing  point,  or  to  Louisville,  or  to  Bowling  Green  or  some  crossing.  The 
Cincinnati  Sonthem  never  debated  that  question,  and  there  has  never  been  any 
conflict  with  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Q.  How  are  they  enabled  to  operate  in  practical  competition  with  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  one  road  adopting  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  and  the  other  oppos- 
ing it  every  timet — A.  Well,  they  build  np  their  country;  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
Tille  does  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  would  like  to  recnr  to  one  matter  in  re^rd  to  discrimi- 
nation which  seems  to  be  quite  general  yet.  Have  yon  any  remedial  legislation  to 
suggest  along  that  line — any  remedial  legislation  to  prevent  discrimination  f — A.  No ; 
I  am  afraid  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation.  It  has  its  root  in  the  selfishness 
and  ability  of  men  to  accomplish  those  things.  I  do  not  believe  legislation  can  reach 
it.  Possibly  consolidation  can  reach  it ;  possibly  if  Rockefeller  gets  more  railroad 
stocks  than  Standard  Oil  stock  he  won't  want  the  railroads  to  make  rebates  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  A  great  evil,  you  admit,  exists  in  discrimination,  and  yet  you  think  there  can 
not  be  any  eflective  legislation  passed  to  meet  thatt — A.  I  may  be  alone  in  my  opin- 
ion. That  is  my  opinion.  There  is  ample  legislation  to  reach  all  those  people,  out 
it  is  the  instrnment«  you  want — the  men,  the  moral  force  behind  the  guns.  Yon  have 
got  plenty  of  legislation  to  reach  all  those  things,  but  there  is  not  the  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  courts  or  the  people  to  enforce  these  things.  Human  nature  is 
hnman  natnre.  We  have  got  lots  of  good  laws  that  are  dead  letters,  yon  know, 
becanse  the  people  don't  want  them  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Do  we  understand  that  in  yonr  judgment  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  power  snfficient  to  secure  many  of  these  results,  but  that 
the  diCBcnlty  comes  more  in  the  disposition  than  in  the  law  itself! — A.  That  is  my 
candid  conviction  after  about  10  years  of  diligent  effort  to  nse  the  interstate  com- 
merce law  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  There  is  an  apathy  among  the  people 
which  is  Just  about  as  great  an  obstacle  to  its  enforcement  as  any  defect  in  the  law. 
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I  have  be«n  au  officer  of  organizations  seeking  to  get  protection  through  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  during  the  last  10  years,  and  my  observation  is  that  the 
indifference  of  the  people  is  more  of  an  obstacle.  A  gentleman  asked  me  a  moment 
ago  why  we  didn't  reinstate  our  case  before  the  court.  It  is  becaase  our  people  are 
indifferent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  You  think  the  fanlt  is  more  with  the  courts  than  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  f — A.  I  do  not  like  to  say  there  is  any  fanlt  in  oar 
courts.  I  believe  the  root  of  the  evil  in  this  country  is  that  the  people  are  not  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  this  thing.  The  courts  will  follow  pretty  nearly  tne  impulses  and 
requirements  of  public  opinion.  . 

Q.  Would  yon  be  in  favor  of  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiaaion  authority 
to  enforce  their  decisions  until  they  are  repealed  by  the  coortt  That  is,  to  make 
them  binding  or  mandatory  until  the  court  finally  decidesf — A.  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  would  be  right  that  the  decision  should  take  the  same  comae  as  the  decision 
of  any  other  tribunal ;  that  it  should  be  mandatory  nnless  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  rendered  takes  an  appeal  and  gives  bond.  That  makes  it  elteotive  from  the  tmie 
it  is  given,  and  suspended  under  bond  as  any  other  decision  is  suspended  under  bond. 
I  do  not  believe  in  making  flesh  of  one  and  fish  of  another.  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
different  practice  before  the  Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  from  what  obtains 
before  any  other  court.  A  man  gets  a  decision  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  then  he  has  to  sue  to  get  that  enforced  instead  of  letting  the  otiier  fel- 
low appeal.    That  is  one  of  the  most  radical  defects  in  the  practice  of  that  body. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  I  was  going  to  ask  next  for  your  views  upon  the  question  of 
classification  and  the  enforcement  of  a  uniform  classification  for  the  country  at 
large. — A.  I  consider  that  a  very  important  commercial  question  and  one  that  I  have 
been  interested  in  for  a  great  many  years,  the  reducing  to  uniformity  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  practice  of  the  railroads  in  classifying  freight.  It  can  not  be  absolutely 
done;  it  can  only  be  done  approximately;  but  a  uniform  classification  could  bo 
declared  as  the  standard  ana  pnt  into  effect  at  a  given  time.  At  the  same  time 
provision  should  be  made  for  such  flexibility  as  commercial  circumstances  would 
require,  subject  to  investigation.  That  is,  the  commission  or  whatever  other  body 
bad  power  over  the  administration  of  that  classification  should  have  the  right  to 
make  modifications  upon  proper  representations,  and  that  should  be  the  stamlard,  in 
the  absence  of  any  ruling  to  the  contrary.  That  would  give  us  a  basis  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  entire  country  and  would  at  the  same  time  afford  relief  aniust 
inflexibility.  I  do  not  think  transportation  rates  can  with  safety  be  absolately 
inflexible  all  over  this  country. 

Q.  Does  Cincinnati,  lying  on  the  boundary  between  two  great  classification  terri- 
tories, suffer  from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  classificationf— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  practi- 
cal inconvenience.  In  making  busineHS  calculations  shippers  must  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  time  what  territory  they  are  shipping  into  and  what  classification 
governs.  If  they  are  shipping  into  Southern  territory,  one  classificatiun  has  got  to 
e  arranged  for;  if  into  Western  territory,  au  other.  The  official  territory  is  their 
immediate  natural  classification,  and  the  Cincinnati  merchant,  therefore,  has  prac- 
tically at  all  times  to  deal  with  at  least  3  classifications. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  possible  resource  in  intrusting  a  greater  measure  of  power  over 
classification  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissionf — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  You  would  favor  the  right  of  appeal  however! — A.  Always. 

Q.  To  snch  a  bodyf — A.  Ob,  yes.  I  intended  that  it  should  be  understood  in 
respect  to  all  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the  practice  before  the  commission  that  the 
inalienable  right  of  appeal  should  not  be  withheld  from  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  any  distinction  between  the  power  to  prescribe  and  promul- 
gate rates,  as  conferred  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  power 
to  approve  of  those  rates  when  promulgated  in  the  first  instance  by  the  railroads? — 
A.  Yea.  The  power  to  approve  of  the  rates  in  the  first  instance  by  the  commission 
or  the  responsibility  of  approving  of  them  would  be  demanding  more  than  any  com- 
mission would  be  capable  of  doing,  and  would  be  placing  upon  the  commission  a 
burden  of  responsibility  that  would  be  unwise  and  useless.  The  proper  order  of 
procedure,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  that  every  railroad  should  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  promulgating  its  rates  and  should  have  the  right  to  enforce  those  rates 
until  they  were  proved  to  be  wrong,  the  burden  of  attacking  them  being  upon  the 
party  who  originates  the  proceedings  against  them.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  rail- 
road managers  are  honest  and  intend  to  make  an  equitable  tariff  in  the  first  instance, 
but  they  are  liable  to  error,  and  the  demonstration  of  that  error  should  not  be  made 
before  themselves.  I  object  to  the  principle  of  their  deciding  upon  their  own  errors, 
and  that  is  the  only  resort  we  have  at  present.  Last  winter  the  railroad  companies, 
by  one  announcement,  advanced  rates  throughout  this  country  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  on  about  30  per  cent  of  the  commodities  that  were  shipped,  levying  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  the  people  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  and 
they  knew  it.    Now,  a  great  many  of  those  changes  were  not  resisted  by  the  partieB 
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to  whom  they  applied.  The  {^eater  projMjrtion  of  the  changes  stood;  bnt  in  some 
instances  it  worked  absolute  oppression,  prohibition,  and  destruction  of  business; 
and  the  decision  as  to  whether  tho»e  rates  should  stand  or  not  restedonly  with  the 
railroads  who  made  them.  An  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  only 
drew  forth  an  opinion,  and  when  that  opinion  was  carried  to  the  officers  of  the 
Government,  the  officers  would  not  act  upon  it.  Therefore,  there  was  no  tribunal 
except  the  parties  themselves  before  which  that  matter  oonld  be  brought.  It  was 
brought  before  them  and  a  considerable  modification  was  accomplished,  which  proves 
that  the  rates  were  not  perfect.  There  arc  some  of  those  chauges  that  are  still  sub- 
ject to  litigation,  Now,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  representa- 
tives ot  the  Government  had  had  the  right  to  suspend  those  changes  until  they  were 
justitied,  the  burden  would  not  have  been  placed  upon  the  manufacturers.  There 
.were  instances  where  ther  entire  profit  of  a  business,  built  np  nfter  11  or  12  years' 
effoi-t,  was  absorbed  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  in  a  change  of  the  classification  of  the 
output,  and  there  were  many  instances  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  profit  was 
absorbed.    Now,  that  is  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  the  witness  with 
regard  to  the  remedies  which  he  would  suggest  for  this  condition  that  he  has  inst 
spoken  of.  Is  the  remedy  sufficient  now  with  the  courts! — A.  No;  it  is  a  very  long 
remedy  to  go  before  the  courts.  I  know  of  one  case  that  we  prepared  for  the  courts, 
and  the  preparation  of  that  for  the  courts  is  costing  the  parties  really  more  than  is 
involved. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  this  time  sufficient  power  of  Juris- 
diction in  a  question  of  that  kind! — A.  They  disclaim  any  power.  They  gave  an 
opinion  adverse  to  many  of  the  changes  bnt  they  disclaim  the  power  to  act. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  we  go  back  to  the  power  to  approve  rates.  Would  not  that  carry 
a  little  more  power  to  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  regard  to  the  approval 
oftherates  upon  complaint  f — A.  That  would  be  an  endless  task.  There  is  no  commis- 
sion in  the  world  that  could  go  over  a  tariff  and  approve  It.  The  man  who  made  the 
tariff  bad  probably  an  intelligent  impulse  in  his  mind  when  he  made  each  adjust- 
ment. If  yon  are  passing  in  review  my  work,  you  have  got  either  to  absorb  firom 
me  by  some  magical  process  my  methods  of  thought  or  else  you  have  got  to  ignore 
them,  and  you  are  liable  to  make  very  grave  mistakes  in  passing  in  review  my  work. 
If  I  am  an  expert  and  I  do  that  work  subject  to  your  criticism,  yon  stand  ready  ou 
receipt  of  a  practical  complaint  to  make  me  justify  my  work  in  one  particular 
instance  or  in  a  dozen  particalar  instances.  That  is  a  simple  process  and  you  are 
jndicial  and  yon  can  do  that.  But  when  I  hand  yon  this  document  and  I  require 
yon  to  approve  this  and  you  take  the  responsibility  off  my  hands,  yon  take  a  responsi- 
bility yon  are  not  able  to  handle. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  present  condition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  that  even  if  it  finds  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable,  its  work  is  at  an  end  there.  It 
may  make  an  order  bnt  that  is  all  there  is  of  itf — A.  Oh,  no;  they  are  charged  with 
the  dnty  of  summoning  the  district  attorney  to  bring  a  suit  to  enforce  that  order. 
Then  it  goes  before  the  court.  It  is  a  most  lop-sided  way  of  getting  at  justice. 
Tonr  court  of  first  resort  decides  the  thiug,  and  then  you  have  got  to  become  the 
prosecutor  and  the  defender  and  the  proponent  of  your  own  decision  before  another 
court  instead  of  sitting  still  and  letting  it  be  appealed  against  you  and  the  appeal 
justified. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  or  the  company  complained  against  make  any  defense 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  a  rulet — A.  They  do  now;  they  did 
not  at  first.  They  make  a  vigorous  defense  now  because  the  courts  have  made  one 
or  two  orders  excluding  them  or  making  them  justify  very  clearly  any  effort  to  take 
further  testimony.  The  first  practice,  you  remember,  was  that  they  were  not 
required  to  produce  any  testimony  until  they  got  into  court  and  the  court  had  the 
whole  thing  de  novo. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  prima 
facie  evidence  in  the  court  above  or  court  of  appeals? — A.  It  is  made  so  by  the  law 
now,  is  it  not?  The  evidence  is  prima  facie.  Yes,  I  would  make  the  finding  prima 
facie,  and  let  the  burden  rest  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Yes;  then  would  ^ou  have  a  provision  in  the  law  to  advauce  those  cases  upon 
the  docket? — A.  That  is  already  there,  is  it  notf 

Q.  Already  in  the  lawt — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  not,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  such 
long  delays  in  the  courts.  — A.  The  courts  have  been  very  good  in  advancing  cases. 
After  they  come  before  the  courts,  the  courts  have  been  very  good  about  advancing 
them,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  had  in  mind  a  case  that  was  just  decided  the  other  day  in  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  long  and  short  haul,  between  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chattanooga  and  the 
Eastern  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Bailroad.  That  was  stated  in  the  papers  at  the  time 
to  have  t>een  8  years  from  tne  time  the  complaint  was  filed. — A.  Yes;  in  a  general 
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way  I  hare  been  co^izant  of  the  piogress  of  that  case  and  I  admit  I  was  very  mach 
surprised  at  its  oommK  up  at  this  time.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  who 
have  been  watching;  that  case. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Cincinnati  recommend  the  passage  of  the  Callom 
bill,  or  some  bill  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  Cnllom  bill  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  of  those  recommendations,  do  yoa  Icnow,  gone  to  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissiont — A.  Yes; 
I  think  a  large  volume  of  them. 

Q.  Do  yoa  &el  that  the  most  important  matter  would  be  the  one  in  regard  to  mak- 
ing the  railroad  or  the  claimant,  whichever  it  may  be,  take  an  appeal  the  same  as 
is  done  in  any  courtt — A.  I  believe  that  is  most  important. 

Testimony  closed. 


Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  Majf  IS,  1901. 

TESmCOirT  OP  MB.  OSBORITE  HOWES, 

Secretary  Boston  board  of  fire  underwriters. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  2.15  p.  m. 
Mr.  Osborne  Howes,  secretary  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Unaerwriters,  appeared  as  a 
witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(jj.  (By  Senator  KTLE. )  Will  yon  give  your  name,  address,  and  business  t — A. 
OsDome  Howes;  No.  55  Kilby  steeet,  Boston;  secretary  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  prepared  article? — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  cover  the  general  subject  of  the  relation  of  Canadian  and 
American  railways? — A.  Partly  tnat.  I  have  three  subjects  which  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  commission,  two  bearing  upon  questions  of  trans- 
portation— that  is ,  railroad  and  water  transportation  from  Boston ,  so  far  as  export 
trade  is  concerned — and  on  the  subject  of  our  merchant  marine  generally;  then  a 
third,  if  I  have  the  time,  on  our  trade  relations  with  Canada. 

On  the  first  and  the  last  I  speak  as  a  representative  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  intermediate  one,  as  representing  the 
merchants'  shipping  interest  of  the  past,  through  my  father,  grandfather,  and 
great  grandfather,  and,  to  some  extent,  myself. 

Senator  Kyia:  Yes.    We  will  bo  glad  if  you  will  follow  up  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Biplet.)  Do  you  have  any  official  position  in  Boston  in  connection 
with  the  chamber  of  conmierce  or  other  organizations  which  entitles  you  to  speak 
particularly  about  these  organizations? — A.  In  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
I  am  vice-chairman  of  their  committee  on  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada, 
and  as  a  member  I  take  an  interest,  of  course,  in  the  question  of  the  development 
of  Boston's  trade  with  Europe  and  with  foreigrn  countries  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  State  commissions? — A.  I  have  been  on  two — one  that 
was  called  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  systems  of  transportation  in  and  around  Boston,  and  the  other  called  the 
MetropoUtan  District  Commission,  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  annexing  the 
cities  and  towns  in  and  around  Boston  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  size. 

Q.  If  you  will  take  up  those  topics  which  you  have,  Mr.  Howes,  in  the  way  and 
manner  you  think  best,  perhaps  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  commission. — ^A. 
I  may  state  then,  at  the  outset,  that  Boston,  next  to  New  York,  is  the  largest  com- 
mercial port  of  this  country.  Our  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  1900  amounted 
in  value  to  1192,488,000;  of  that  amount  $123,858,000  were  exports,  and  $68,630,000 
were  imports.  The  growth  of  the  trade  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  c^uite 
constant,  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  there  was  a  pause,  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  had  drawn  quite  a  number  of  the  steam- 
ships upon  which  we  depended  for  trans-Atlantic  transportation  to  another  line 
of  service,  thus  leaving  us,  to  some  extent,  denuded  of  our  customary  tonnage. 
The  freight  rates  on  that  account  were  very  high;  high  perhaps  from  all  Atlantic 
ports,  more  especially  from  Boston,  so  that  while  at  the  present  time  wheat  is 
carried  from  Boston  at  about  a  penny  a  bushel,  last  year  it  was  about  3  ^ence,  or  8 
cents.  This  interfered  with  our  development  temporarily;  now  it  is  going  ahead 
again,  and  I  think  this  year  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Boston  will  be  consid- 
erably over  $200,000,000  in  value.  The  reason  why  we  have  this  trade  is  that 
Boston — sooner,  I  think,  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States — through  the 
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snterpriM  of  its  railroad  companies  has  develox>ed  a  system  of  terminals  and  dock 
facilities  probably  superior  at  the  time  they  were  built  to  those  found  anywhere 
else,  and  perhaps  so  t(>day .  The  railroad  companies  built  their  own  wharves,  they 
built  their  own  landing  sheds  and  elevators,  and  were  prepared,  without  inter- 
mediate charges,  to  put  grain  intended  for  Europe  on  board  the  vessels.  Besides 
this,  or  in  part  perhaps  due  to  this,  we  developed  at  a  very  early  stage  the  system 
of  carrying  freight  to  Europe  in  large  freignt  steamers,  in  contradistinction  to 
passenger  steamers  or  small  tramp  steamers.  We  have  practically  no  tramp 
business  in  Boston.  It  is  all  carried  on  by  the  regular  liners,  running  chiefly  to 
Liverpool,  so  that  Boston's  trade  to  Liverpool  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
American  city— greater  even  than  that  of  New  York  City.  The  steamers  have 
been  built  of  the  largest  size  for  freight-carrying  purposes,  and  have  been  increased 
in  size  from  time  to  time;  the  only  limitation  just  now  is  the  depth  of  our  harbor 
channel  which,  unless  we  can  get  it  increased,  will  probably  put  a  barrier  in  the 
w^  of  a  very  material  increase  in  tonnage. 

The  four  lines  that  we  have  there— the  largest  freight-carrying  lines— are  the 
Leyland,  the  Dominion,  the  Cunard,  and  the  Warren.  Three  of  these  now  carry 
passengers  to  some  extent;  one  of  them  is  simply  a  freight  line.  The  export  rates 
from  Cnicago  or  from  western  points  to  Liverpool  via  Boston  are  the  same  as 
those  via  New  York.  The  local  rates — the  local  east-bound  rates — on  sixth-class 
merchandise  are  2  cents  higher  to  Boston  than  they  are  to  New  York,  and  this 
has  been  thought  to  act  somewhat  as  a  deterrent  upon  the  building  up  of  a  local 
nrain  business.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  not  there — as  is  found  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore — a  large  quantity  of  spot  wheat,  which  can  be  shipped 
either  to  one  foreign  port  or  another  as  the  exigencies  of  the  trade  require.  The 
contracts  for  shipments  are  almost  entirely  made  at  Chicago  or  beyond,  and  it 
simply  passes  through  Boston,  giving  us  possibly  in  this  respect  less  of  gain  in  the 
matfter  of  trade  than  we  should  receive  if  shipment  were  made  directly  from  Bos- 
ton, as  is  the  case  at  New  York.  This  has  prevented  the  building  up  of  a  tramp 
steamship  business  and  has  confined  our  exx>ort8  a  good  desd  to  England.  We  get 
very  little  of  the  continent  trade;  we  get  very  littie  of  what  is  called  whole-cargo 
business,  where  a  steamer  is  chartered  to  carry  a  cargo  to  one  point  or  another  m 
Europe  or  elsewhere.  Apart  from  that  I  am  not  mepared  to  say  that  the  2-cent 
differential  against  us  is  a  serious  drawback.  Theoretically  it  may  be  wrong, 
but  practically,  it  a  grain  merchant  were  to  bring  200,000  bushels  of  grain  to  Bos- 
ton as  a  local  venture  and  afterwards  should  wish  to  ship  it,  he  could  get  a  rebate 
from  the  railroads  equivalent  to  3  cents.  The  theoretic  wrong  is  that  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  when  a  shipment  of  certain  carloads  of  grain  leaves  Chi- 
cago for  Boston,  part  of  the  cars  carrying  grain  intended  for  local  use  and  a 
part  of  them  carrying  grain  intended  f pr  foreign  shipment,  that  the  New  York 
Gentraf  or  the  Lake  Shore  should  receive  more  per  car  for  hauling  the  former 
than  the  latter.  They  do  the  same  service  and  practically  should  be  paid  the 
same  price;  but  in  working  it'  out  I  do  not  think  the  system  causes  serious  loss. 
The  differential  is  about  $8  on  a  carload — that  is,  on  a  40,000-pound  carload.  The 
rates  at  Boston  are  assumed'to  be  maintained,  as  they  are  throughout  the  United 
States,  by  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  we  have  a  belief 
that  while  these  rates  are  ofBcially  promulgated  they  are  by  no  means  always 
observed.  The  statement  is  made  that  if  a  dealer  has  a  large  shipment  coming 
from  Chicago  he  can  get  a  rate  made  that  is  a  temporary  rate.  Perhaps  the  rail- 
road agent  at  Chicago  will  write  a  letter  notifying  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  the  rtulroad  has  changed  its  rate,  and  then  5  minutes  afterwards 
write  another  letter  stating  that  it  has  been  changed  back  to  the  old  rate.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  aware  in  Boston  of  grain  going  to  Europe  via  Baltimore — 
which  has  a  differential  in  its  favor  so  far  as  railroad  charges  are  concerned — 
in  such  quantities  as  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  in  addition  some  cut  made  in 
the  rates.  I  think  it  is  thought  by  shippers  in  Boston — those  interested  in  steam- 
ers and  interested  in  the  shipment  of  ^ain — that  railroad  rates  are  still  largely 
matters  of  trade;  although  if  a  cut  is  made  in  rates  via  one  city,  it  is  pretty 
(^mckly  found  out  and  the  others  adjust  themselves  to  these  new  conditions.  In 
tunes  past — and  to  quite  an  extent  at  the  present  time— the  fact  that  Boston  has 
railroEid  connection  with  the  West  by  Canada  has  been  looked  upon  by  our  mer- 
chants as  of  distinct  advantage.  Until  quite  recently  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial Interests  of  the  American  trunk  lines  ended  at  the  Hudson  River,  and  the 
tendency  of  such  influences  as  they  could  exert  in  the  direction  of  freight  was 
imquestionably  used  to  the  detriment  of  Boston  as  a  shipping  point  for  grain 
intended  for  foreign  markets.  In  this  exigency  the  Canadian  roads  came  to  our 
help.  It  was  for  tneir  interest  to  have  the  shipments  sent  to  Boston,  and  through 
the  competition  which  they  could  offer  we  received  from  the  American  trunk 
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lines  a  consideration  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  accorded  to  us.  It  1b 
possible  that  recently  that  advantage  has  been  partly  neutralized.  The  New 
York  Central  has  acquired  by  lease  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  and  now  has 
a  financial  interest  in  having  goods  shipped  to  Boston,  as  great  as  and  perhaps 
even  more  than  it  has  in  having  them  shipped  to  New  York  City.  It  has  acquired 
the  splendid  terminal  facilities  of  the  company  whose  property  it  leased  and  is 
prex>aring  at  the  present  time  to  greatly  enlarge  these.  The  Boston  and  Maine 
has  leased  the  Fitchburg  road,  which  is  also  a  great  grain-carrying  road,  and  the 
influences  that  it  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  American  trunk  hues  by  the  Itage 
amount  of  westward-bound  freight  it  controls  has  also  a  tendency  to  bring  busi- 
ness to  Boston  rather  than  to  divert  it  to  New  York  or  other  Southern  ports. 

During  the  winter  months  of  the  year  Boston  has  been  in  the  past  the  shipping 
point  for  a  great  deal  of  the  freight  that  has  been  brought  over  the  Canadian 
railways.  In  sununer  grain  that  arrives  at  Montreal  can  be  sent  just  as  cheaply 
to  Liverpool  b^  steamer  from  that  port  as  from  Boston,  and  hence  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  grain  should  be  hauled  360  or  270  miles  farther,  when  it  can  be 
put  directly  on  board  the  steamers  at  Montreal  and  carried  across  the  Atlantic 
quite  as  well  as  from  Boston.  Therefore  we  never  expect  to  gfet  much  grain  via 
Canada  in  the  summer.  In  winter,  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  Dy  ice,  a 
gn'eat  deal  of  g^rain  has  come  to  Boston  for  shipment.  The  tendency  in  the  last 
vear  or  two  has  been  somewhat  against  this  trade.  A  spirit  of  antagonism  has 
to  some  extent  grown  up  in  Canada,  a  feeling  due  in  part  to  the  belief  that  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries  are  not  all  that  they  should  be,  and  out  of 
this  spirit  of  antagonism  might  well  arise  strong  political  feeling,  which  ulti- 
mately might  have  influence  upon  a  great  railroad  corporation,  such  as  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  Its  effect  has  been  to  lead  it  to  use  Canadian  shipping  points 
rather  than  those  in  the  United  States,  and  on  this  account  the  Canadian  Pacific 
has  lately  sent  almost  all  of  its  winter  shipment  to  Europe  via  St.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  also  developed  its  terminal  facilities  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  which  have  injured  Boston  to  some  extent,  but  Portland  is  a  city  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Grand  Trunk's  winter  shipments  from  that  place  have 
g;rown  very  materially  in  size  within  two  or  three  years  past  and  promise  to  be 
very  much  larger  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  The  Grand  Trunk  line  extends  to  Portland? — A.  In  g^ing 
to  Portland  it  carries  freight  entirely  over  its  own  line.  It  does  not  need  to  share 
any  of  its  earnings  with  another  railroad  company.  This  is,  of  course,  the  rea- 
son for  its  action.  This,  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  I  have  to  say  in 
relation  to  our  local  questions  of  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  You  might  go  on. — A.  Very  well;  I  will  take  up  the 
next  subject.  What  I  have  now  to  say  is  not  a  statement  that  I  am  prepared 
to  make  on  behalf  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  reason  that  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  never  taken  any  action  on  the  general  question  of  the 
method  to  be  adopted  for  the  revival  of  the  American  merchant  marine  interest. 
There  has  been  a  division  of  sentiment  between  different  sections  of  the  chamber, 
and  it  has  been  thought  well  not  to  take  any  action  whatsoever,  so  that  these 
opinions  are  my  own.  I  may  state  that  my  father  and  grandfather,  and,  further 
back  my  ancestors  for  several  generations,  have  been  American  seamen.  My 
father  and  grandfather  were  ship  merchants  in  Boston,  and  it  was  my  expecta- 
tion to  carry  on  the  same  business.  For  that  reason  I  went  to  sea  as  an  officer  in 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  business,  and, 
having  acquired  more  or  less  knowledge  of  steamshipping,  tne  business  fell  flat 
and  I  left  it.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  all  Americans 
to  have  our  merchant  marine  resuscitated,  and  that  there  is  a  willing^ness  on  the 
part  of  practically  all  of  our  people  who  think  anjrthing  about  this  subject  to  do 
all  that  they  can  which  will,  in  their  opinion,  legitimately  bring  about  that  result. 
Our  merchant  marine  m  the  past  has  been  subject  to  great  fluctuations  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  In  1790  the  merchant  tonnage  of  the  United  States  registered 
for  the  foreign  trade  was  364,000  tons.  In  20  years  from  that  time — ^in  1810 — it 
had  grown  to  981,000  tons;  that  is,  it  had  increased  nearly  threefold.  That  result 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  enormous  advantages  which  our  people  enjoyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbances  in  Europe  growing  out  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Our  > 
country  was  practically  the  only  neutral  nation  in  the  world.  We  secured  a  great 
deal  of  the  freight-carrying  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  other  nations. 
But  after  1810  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  suffered  a  very  serious 
decline,  and  did  not  recover  from  that  decline  for  37  years.  In  1830  it  had  fallen 
from  981,000  ton.s  in  1810  to  .'537,000  tons,  and  with  various  ups  and  downs  it  con- 
tinued until  1847,  when  it  gradually  gained  the  size  that  it  had  previously  attained 
in  1810.     It  then  amounted  to  1,047,000  tons.     From  1847  to  1861  it  went  ahead 
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with  leaps  and  botinds,  so  that  when  the  civil  war  broke  ont  we  had  a  merchant 
tonnage  registered  for  foreign  voyages  of  2,496,000  tons,  or  a  tonnage  within  a 
very  small  fraction  equivalent  to  that  which  England  at  that  time  possessed 
enm^ei  in  the  same  business. 

This  gain,  beginning  in  1847,  was  partly  due  to  the  development  and  opening 
up  of  trade  with  California.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  1849,  and  the  great  influx 
or  migration  which  took  place  at  that  time,  was  promptly  utilized  by  the  Ameri- 
can merchants  by  building  new  vessels  and  sending  them  out  there.  The  profits 
of  the  voyages  were  very  great.  I  have  known  of  some  vessels  in  which  my 
family  have  been  interested— new  thousand-ton  ships — that  when  they  cleared 
from  Boston  Light  on  their  voyages  out  to  San  Francisco  had  obtained  freight 
money  enough  on  that  one  voyage  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  building.  Of  course, 
that  was  a  g^eat  stimulus  to  new  construction.  When  in  California  these  vessels 
fotmd  very  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  what  would  be  termed  a  coastwise  trade. 
The  trade  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  was  coastwise  business;  but  there 
was  no  return  cargo  to  warrant  making  the  long  trip  homeward  from  San 
B^ncisco.  Vessels  would  go  to  the  Chincha  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru  to  load 
guano,  or  would  go  to  China,  India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  various  places  to 
get  return  cargves,  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Europe.  In  this  yra,j  we 
entered  largely  into  the  maritime  business  of  the  world.  We  found  at  that  time 
that  we  poBSCKed  better  vessels;  that  our  officers  and  sailors  were  better  adapted 
to  the  business;  that  we  could  make  quicker  trips,  deliver  our  cargoes  in  bettfer 
order  than  the  ships  and  crews  of  any  other  nation.  This  was  so  well  recognized 
that  for  5  or  6  years  before  the  outbreak  of  our  civil  war  an  American  snip  in 
Melbourne,  Sidney,  Hongkong:,  Calcutta,  or  in  any  of  the  great  foreign  sea- 
ports of  the  world,  could  obtam  better  charters  to  carry  goods  to  England  or  to 
Germany  than  the  English  or  German  merchants  would  give  to  the  vessels  of 
their  own  nations.  We  obtained  them  simply  because  of  the  superior  manner 
in  which  we  carried  on  the  business. 

The  decline  came  from  the  obvious  causes  of  the  war;  the  destruction  of  vessels 
by  the  Confederate  privateers,  and  also  from  the  high  war  rates  that  shippers  in 
.Ajnerican  bottoms  were  compelled  to  pay.  That  is  to  say,  if  an  American  vessel 
was  loading  in  Calcutta  for  either  Liverpool  or  Boston,  she  had  to  take  her  cargo 
at  what  the  English  merchant  ship  would  get  for  the  same  business,  less  what  the 
shipper  had  to  pay  in  the  way  of  war  premiums,  so  that  it  made  a  distinct  reduc- 
tion in  the  possible  profits  of  the  American  ship  merchants.  Howevci ,  that  would 
have  righted  itself  when  the  war  was  over  if  tiie  conditions  in  the  matter  of  price 
had  permitted  us  to  build  iron  craft,  or  if  we  had  repealed  the  laws  that  prevented 
the  purchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by  American  ship  merchants.  We  had  begun 
iron  construction  before  the  war  and  beprun  it  very  successfully.  There  were  2 
steamers — the  Masscuihusetts  and  the  South  Carolina — built  to  run  between  Bos- 
ton and  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  2  more — the  Missii'sipjn  and  the  Merrimac — built 
to  run  between  Boston  and  New  Orleans.  All  of  these  4  iron  vessels  had  been 
constructed  in  Boston  Harbor  some  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
They  were  employed  part  of  the  time  in  the  Government  service  as  transports. 
One  of  them — the  South  Carolina — was  in  service  as  a  merchant  ship  only  4  or 
6  years  ago,  and  may  still  be  running  between  Panama  and  some  of  the  ports  of 
Central  America  on  the  Pacific  coast,  showing  the  well-built  character  of  the 
vessels.  In  spite  of  this  experience  the  tendency  at  that  time  among  the  Ameri- 
can shipowners  was  to  favor  wooden  rather  than  iron  vessels,  and  they  held 
to  that  tinder  conditions  which  proved  to  a  certain  extent  disastrous  to  them. 
I  know  of  this  particularly,  because  my  father  was  the  largest  individual  owner 
and  manager  of  a  line  or  steamers  which  was  formed  in  1866  to  run  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  called  the  American  Steamship  Company.  This  company 
built  its  steamers  of  wood  in  spite  of  the  advice  that  they  should  build  iron  vessels. 
These  were  wooden  propeller  ships.  The  enterprise  undfortunately  failed.  There 
was  not  sufiScient  business,  and  the  original  cost  of  the  craft  was  too  high  to  make 
it  possible  to  pay  dividends  on  the  business  done.  The  same  backwardness  in 
this  respect  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  during 
the  time  that  I  was  in  its  service.  At  that  time  the  Pacific  Mail  was  receiving  a 
larg^  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails  between  San  Francisco  and  Hongkong,  and  I 
was  an  officer  on  the  first  steamer  of  the  line  that  was  built  for  trans-Pacific  trade 
purposes — the  Great  Republic.  There  were  also  3  others— the  China,  the  Alaska, 
and  the  Japan.  The  company  spent  some  $5,000,000  in  building  wooden  side-wheel 
steamers,  which  were  as  poorly  adapted  to  the  business  they  were  intended  to  i)er- 
form  as  it  was  possible  to  have  them.  They  were  built  after  the  old  type,  just  as 
steamers  are  now  built  to  run  up  the  Hudson  River,  that  is  so  far  as  their  engines 
were  concerned,  although  long  before  that  time  the  EngUah  had  changed  to  the 
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propeller  type  of  engine,  and  to  the  iron  hull  for  ocean  aerrice.  The  steamer 
Qreat  Bmumic.  which  was  the  first  one  to  enter  on  the  bnsiness,  on  one  of  the  first 
voyM^  I  made  in  her,  left  Yokohama  with  hardly  any  heavy  cargo  on  board, 
simply  coal  enoagh  to  carry  her  over,  and  yet  so  deeply  laden  that  the  sidewheels 
wonla  hardly  turn  around,  and  she  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  about  4  knots  an  hour 
until  lightened  up  by  the  consumption  of  her  coal.  Four  days  out  we  struck  a 
severe  g^ale,  which  washed  the  paddle  boxes  and  a  part  of  the  g^uards  off,  and  we 
came  into  San  Francisco  with  the  paddle  wheels  bare  of  covering  over  them. 
Now,  the  money  spent  in  building  tnese  vessels  was  practically  thrown  into  the 
sea,  80  far  as  the  development  of  American  commerce  was  concerned.  The  sub- 
sidy voted  by  Congress  engendered  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  the 
company  that  they  could  do  almost  anything.-  There  was  in  any  event  a  profit 
obtainable  and  they  built  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 

The  result  of  subsidies  to  American  steamship  lines,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
tried,  has  not  been  in  the  least  satisfactory,  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
CoUins  Line  to  the  effect  that  if  their  subsidies  had  been  continued  the  line  could 
have  been  built  up.  That  line,  unfortunately,  was  doomed  before  the  subsidy 
ended.  It  was  caused,  perhaps,  through  no  fault  of  its  managers,  but  through 
circumi^nces,  perhaxM,  oeyond  their  control.  As  the  committee  may  remember, 
it  lost  two  st-eamers — one  the  Arctic,  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  under  tra^cal 
conditions  so  far  as  the  loss  of  life  was  concerned;  another  steamer — the  Pacific — 
sailed  from  port  and  was  never  again  heard  of.  This  line  at  that  time  and  the 
English  lines  at  that  time  were  largely  passenger  lines.  They  did  not  carry  com- 
mon freight.  Freight  was  not  carried  by  steamers  across  the  Atlantic  to  any 
great  extent  untU  after  the  discovery  of  the  compound  engine  and  its  subsequent 
developmeuts;  and  at  that  time  and  now  the  passenger  lines  of  steamers  depend 
for  patronage  upon  the  success  and  safety  with  which  they  carry  those  who  entrust 
tiiiemselves  to  their  care.  To  lose  two  of  its  steamers  m  a  short  time  would  be 
fatal  to  the  business  of  any  comx>any.  In  1878  the  White  Star  Line  lost  the  Atlantic 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scona,  and  it  re(}uired  6  or  8  years  before  it  could  recover  its 
ground  and  have  passengers  go  with  it  as  freely  as  they  did  with  other  lines.  A 
snreat  many  people  I  know  would  never  think  oi  going  across  the  Atlantic  on  the 
French  line  of  steamers,  simply  h-om  the  knowledge  thery  have  of  the  troubles 
that  have  occurred  when  an  accident  has  taken  place.  The  fate  of  the  Collins 
Line  was  one  of  those  misfortunes  which  come  about  through  hard  luck;  through 
no  fault,  x>erhaps,  of  the  managers;  through  no  fault  of  the  of&cers,  because  they 
had  a  splendid  set  of  men  on  board  of  the  steamers.  Another  line,  if  it  had  stuted 
at  that  time,  and  had  not  encountered  these  mishaps,  would  have  had  very  much 
better  success. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  our  merchant-marine  business  fell  off  and 
declined  a  long  time  prior  to  the  war,  for  the  reason  that  earlier  in  the  century 
we  carried  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  our  exports  and  imports  in  American 
bottoms  than  we  did  at  a  later  period.  For  instance,  in  1826,  92^  per  cent  of  all 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  went  in  vessels  saiung  under  ^e 
American  flag;  bat  at  that  time  all  the  tonnage  that  we  had  registeredf  for  foreign 
voyages  was  696,000  tons.  In  1866,  when  we  had  nearly  2,500,000  tons,  we  omy 
carried  65  per  cent  of  our  exports  and  imports,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  American  merchants  had  found  a  better  business  than  carr3ring  these  exports 
and  imports  of  our  own.  They  were  then  the  common  carriers  of  the  world  and 
were  drawing  large  profits  from  transacting  that  business.  With  the  vessels  that 
my  father  owned  and  controUed,  it  frequently  happened  that  they  sailed  from 
New  York  or  from  Boston  on  a  foreign  voyage  and  did  not  again  return  to  an 
American  port  for  4  or  5  years.  They  were  doing  business  all  over  the  world. 
Now  and  then  they  would  come  home  again  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  but  we 
were  having  such  a  profitable  business  at  that  time  that  whether  the  freight  was 
American  or  foreign  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  At  that  time,  too,  when  we 
were  building  up  our  trade  in  this  rapid  manner,  we  were  paying  to  those  whom 
we  employed  as  ofBcers  and  men  on  our  vessels  relatively  much  more,  as  com- 
pared with  that  paid  on  foreign  ships,  than  we  i>ay  at  the  present  time  when 
compared  with  these  foreign  rates.  It  has  never  been,  in  the  development  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  a  question  of  maintenance.  It  has  always  proved 
that  when  we  have  had  an  opportunity  we  could  pay  more,  simply  because  we 
obtained  a  great  deal  better  service  for  what  we  paid.  I  rememoer  on  the  first 
voyage  that  I  made  across  the  Atlantic — ^that  was  in  1861,  on  one  of  my  father's 
ships — that  we  overtook  and  passed  a  number  of  English  vessels,  and  the  contempt 
WW  inexpressible  with  which  our  American  officers  looked  down  upon  what  they 
csdled  "  tne  lime  juicers."    These  latter  were  not  in  a  class  with  them. 

The  difficulty  that  we  experience  at  the  present  time  and  have  for  years  expe- 
rienced is  that  we  can  not  get  the  tools  of  our  trade  at  a  low  price.    So  far  as  the 
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American  ahipbtdlda:  is  ooncemed,  lie  has,  Tmfortmiately,  acted  doting  this  long 
series  of  yean  as  a  dog  in  the  manger  in  regard  to  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  He  has  not  been  in  a  position,  due 
to  the  high  price  of  materials,  iron  and  steel,  to  build  vessels  and  maintain  com- 
petildon  on  eqnal  terms  with  f  oreig;ners.  At  the  present  time  the  annnal  depre- 
ciation in  vessel  property  is  very  great,  r^resentmg  approximately  10  per  cent  a 
year,  so  that  if  one  vessel  costs  1200,000  and  anotioer  foreign  competmg  vessel 
costs  $100,000  the  depreciation  each  year  practically  represents  what  wonld  be  a 
fair  return  upon  thu  money  invested,  and  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  American  and  a 
good  profit  to  the  foreigner.  If  the  American  shipboilders  had  been  willing — 
because  it  is  largely  through  their  insistencv  that  the  law  has  not  been  changed — 
if  they  had  been  willing  to  permit  the  pnrchase  of  foreign-built  ships  by  Ajmeri- 
can  ship  merchants  they  wonld  have  had  jost  as  much  to  build  themselves  for 
the  coastwise  bnsinees  and  probably  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  repairing 
than  they  have  had  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  would  not  have 
been  the  means  of  continuing  onr  merchant  marine  in  the  paralyzed  condition  it 
has  remained  in  for  the  last  80  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Has  there  been  a  difference  of  one-half  in  the  cost?— A. 
There  has  at  times.  It  has  varied,  of  conr6e,  very  materially  with  the  difference 
of  prices  in  the  different  countries,  and  that  has  not  been  a  constant  factor  at  all. 

Q.  You  understand  the  difference  to  be  much  less  now  than  formerly?— A.  Oh, 
yes;  it  is  very  much  less  now.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  this  connection  that  the 
difference  in  cost  between  the  foreign-built  vessel  and  the  American  vessel  depends 
largelv  upon  the  character  of  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  used.  The  roughly 
built  freight  steamer  costa  relatively  more  to  bmld  in  this  country  than  the  finely 
finished  passenger  steamer.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Cramp,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  Bussian  or  Japanese  battle  ships  or  cruisers,  has 
made  money  out  of  the  operation  and  that  he  nas  been  given  these  contracts  sim- 
ply because  he  could  build  these  war  shix>s  just  as  cheap  as  the  foreigner  could 
build  them.  The  reason  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  this  nas  been  because  of  the 
immense  amoont  of  American  labor  that  has  entered  into  the  constmction  of 
these  vessels.  The  relative  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  such  craft  has  amounted 
to  much  less  in  the  aggregate  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  common  freight  car- 
rier, where  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  practicallv  everything  and  the  mere 
slapping  of  it  together  constitutes  but  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  charge. 
I  uiow  that  a  number  of  years  ago  I  went  through  the  shipbailding  works  on  the 
Clyde  of  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  who  built  a  large  number  of  the  Cnnard  steam- 
ers, and  they  told  me,  as  an  example  of  this,  that  they  had  all  the  woodwork  for 
their  Bteamers  either  made  in  Cincinnati,  or  had  imix)rted  from  Cincinnati  to  Glas- 
gow the  workmen  who  were  to  do  it,  because  the  work  could  be  performed  very 
much  cheaper  in  our  country  or  by  our  countrymen  than  by  foreigners. 

I  am  of  tne  opinion  that  the  resuscitation  of  our  merchant  marine  wonld  take 
place  at  the  present  time  very  quickly  if  the  obstructive  laws  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  foreign-baUt  shti>s  were  repealed  and  we  could  place  ourselves  in 
this  respwt  on  the  same  plane  as  all  of  the  other  great  maritime  countries  of  the 
world,  which  have  practically  no  restrictions  of  this  kind.  The  fact  that  so  much 
American  capital  has  been  invested  in  forei^  tonnage,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
recent  pnrchase  of  Mr.  Morgan,  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  capital.  We 
can  get  all  the  money  we  want  to  build  up  our  trade,  provided,  as  I  said  before, 
we  can  get  the  tools  oy  which  that  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  upon  equitable  terms. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  able  to  buy  those  vessels  as 
anybody  would  have  been? — A.  No;  I  should  suppose  Mr.  Morran,  by  the  large  pur- 
chases he  has  made  of  almost  everything  lately,  was  better  able  than  most  people. 

Q.  Then  he  has  not  been  hampered  in  any  way  in  buying  them? — A.  No;  I 
should  say  in  the  case  of  the  Leyland  line  he  has  been  far  from  hampered.  I 
understand  that  the  Leyland  stock  represente  seven  stock  waterings  and  yet  he 
has  paid  a  premium  on  that. 

Q.  But  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  the  tools  of  the  trade?— A.  Yes;  except  that 
they  are  under  the  English  flag. 

Q.  Well,  if  it  will  not  disconcert  yon,  wUl  yon  please  tell  us  wherein  there 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him  in  having  them  under  the  American  flag?— A.  Oh. 
I  should  say,  so  far  as  Mr.  Morgan  is  concerned,  it  would  be  perhaps  a  question 
at  sentiment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  Of  what?— A.  Sentiment. 

Q.  Sentiment? — A.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  conditions  that  existed  during  our 
civil  war;  a  large  number  of  Americans  placed  their  vessels  under  the  English  flag, 
or  under  the  Hawaiian  flag,  or  some  other  foreign  flag.    My  people  did  not.    They 
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prefeired  to  pay  the  war  preminin,  mn  aSl  the  risks  of  captnre,  and  sail  their 
yeasels  as  Americans.  It  was  a  qnestion  of  sentiment,  and  sentiment  plays  a 
pretty  large  ptut  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Now,  do  yon  think  that  sentiment  would  be  entertained 
more  strongly  by  the  owner  than  by  the.  people  at  large? — ^A.  I  think  it  wonld  be 
fairly  developed.  I  think  that  if  shipowners  could  bay  their  vessels  in  foreign 
shipyards  that  they  wonld  do  so  very  qnicUy. 

Q.  They  can  buy  them;  that  has  been  proved. — A.  They  can  bay  them;  bnt  I 
mean  give  to  them  American  registers. 

(^  Well,  now,  if  they  bought  them  there,  they  wonld  not  have  them  made  here? — 
A.  No;  but  they  are  not  made  here  now.    That  is  the  trouble. 

Q.  ^nce  steel  has  entered  so  largely  into  the  construction  of  these  vessels,  and 
since  this  country  has  become  the  greatest  produceriof  steel,  is  it  not  possible  ttiat 
they  may  be  made  here  just  as  cheaply  as  abroad,  and  perhaps  even  more  so? — ^A. 
I  think  so,  in  time. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  therefore,  they  do  not  need  to  be  especially  subsidized  or 
encouraged  by  the  American  Qovemment? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
for  subsidies.  I  diould  say  even  now  that  the  constrnction  of  American  vessels 
might  be  undert^en  if  we  could  obtaib  at  our  shipyards  all  of  the  advanta([es  of 
onr  low-]^riced  steel.  That  is  to  say,  if  American-made  ship  plates  were  in  all 
cases,  or  in  most  cases,  sold  as  cheaply  to  American  sfaipboilderB  as  they  are  sold 
to  the  bailders  of  vessels  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  and  Tyne  in  England. 

Q.  If  no  foreign  government  was  encoaraging  its  merchant  manne  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  by  way  of  subsidy  or  postal  bounty  or  any  other  method,  would  you 
see  any  necessity  for  this  Gtovemment  doing  it? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  at 
the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  aware  that  in  the  transportation  of 
freight  any  foreign  government,  with  the  exception  of  France  and  Italy,  where 
it  has  proved  a  fulure;  are  aiding  their  merchant  marine  by  sabsidies. 

<^.  Is  the  subsidy  paid  by  Great  Britain  and  also  that  ]^d  by  France  limited  to 
their  passenger  steamers? — A.  That  paid  by  Great  Britain  is  entirely.  That  paid 
by  France  is  a  g^eneral  subsidy  and  has  proved  a  disastrons  failure.  It  has  not 
smnnlated  its  merchant  marine.  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  vessel  obtaining  a 
mail  subsidy  from  the  English  Government  that  is  not  a  passenger  steamer  and  a 
mail-carrying  steamer. 

Q.  I  hope  I  have  not  diverted  yon  from  yonr  talk. — A.  I  had  reached  that  par- 
ticular phase  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqubas.)  The  subsidy,  Mr.  Howes,  that  is  paid  to  the  Feninsn- 
lar  and  Oriental,  is  that  paid  to  passenger  steamers?— A.  Yes;  these  are  all  pas- 
sengrer  steamers. 

(j.  Bat  the  Peninsalar  and  Oriental  line  was  never  mainly  dependent  on  pas- 
senger trade. — A.  Probably  not;  they  carry  freight  as  well,  bat  their  main  source 
of  earnings  is  their  passenger  business. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  North  German  Lloyd,  that  has  entered  into  the 
same  batdness?— A.  On  subsidy? 

Q.  By  both  a  German  subvention  and  an  Eng^lish  subvention. — A.  The  North 
German  Lloyd  has  entered  to  some  extent,  running  its  steamers  to  the  Far  Xlast, 
dividing  its  money,  as  I  understand,  with  the  Hamburg-American.  These  are 
passenger  steamers  that  they  have  there.  They  carry  friaight,  too,  bat  they  are 
more  particvilarly  maintained  on  a  mail  schedule. 

Q.  Is  It  a  fair  proposition  to  sav  that  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
and  the  joint  lines  there  are  not  freight  lines,  simplv  as  a  matter  of  business? — A. 
No;  they  are  not  primarily  conducted  on  a  freight  basis.  The  subsidy  is  paid  to 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  make  a  mgher  rate  of  speed  than  it  wonld 
be  profitable  for  freight  steamers  to  make.  There  are  a  larger  number  of  steam- 
ers plying  between  England  and  the  East  that  are  purely  freight  steamers  and 
that  are  paid  no  subsidies  whatever.  But  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  has 
to  ran  on  schedule  time,  make  a  vovage  at  thB  rate  of  so  many  knots  an  hour,  and 
the  average  has  been  Increased  with  each  renewal  of  the  subsidy.  It  has  had  no 
competitors  when  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  subsidy  has  come  around, 
for  the  reason  that  the  other  lines  running  craft  in  that  direction  do  not  consider 
it  of  enough  profit  to  take  the  subsidy  in  view  of  the  conditions  involved,  the 
chief  one  of  which  is  the  high  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  Out  of  all  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  boats,  how  many  are  on  the  mail 
schedule  to  China?  Do  you  know  the  exact  tonnage  that  is  floated  by  them  and 
the  number  of  boats  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  run  in  the  eastern  trade? — 
A.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  tonnage.  It  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  600,000  tons. 
Can  you  say  how  many  are  on  the  mail  schedule?— A.  Not  definitely. 
Well,  has  not  the  proposition  been  openly  made  there,  and  disouss^a  in  Par- 
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liament  there,  that  it  was  for  the  gnpport  of  the  Asiatic  trade  of  the  British  Empire 
that  ttiat  sabsidy  was  paid? — A.  Chu^  so  far  as  giring  competitiye  mail  service. 

Q.  Have  not  the  Feninsnlar  and  Oriental  in  their  annual  statement  said  there 
that  the  subvention  &om  the  British  Qovemment  was  the  entire  aid  that  they  had 
in  competition  with  otiier  nations?' — ^A.  In  competition  with  other  English  vessels. 

Q.  Well,  with  other  nations.  There  are  other  nations  as  well  as  that.  The 
Q^nan  combined  line  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  Oriental  is,  as  far  as  mail  is 
concerned? — ^A.  The  Hamburg-American  is  a  larg^e  line. 

Q.  Bh>w  many  steamers  have  they  g;ot  in  the  Blast? — A.  They  have  not  many  out 
in  the  East;  but  they  have  a  large  number  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Q.  And  greater  speed? — ^A.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  question  of  speed.  If  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  were  willing  to  enter  into  the  freight  business, 
as  so  many  of  the  other  lines  have  that  are  not  subsidized,  tmdonbtedly  it  could 
make  money.  Its  steamers,  of  course,  are  not  adapted  to  that  class  of  bnsinees. 
They  are  a  swift  class  of  steamers. 

Q,  Well,  we  will  put  it  in  another  shape.  The  amount  of  subvention  that  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  gets  from  the  E&itish  Government  is  for  the  support  of 
British  commerce? — A.  No;  it  is  for  the  support  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Q.  Well,  either  way  yon  pat  it. — A.  If  we  were  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Mimila  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  pay  a  big  subvention,  I  should  not  say  that  we 
were  endeavoring  to  develop  Ammican  commerce;  1  should  say  that  we  were 
endeavoring  to  combine  together  the  outlying  parts  of  our  own  domain,  just  as 
we  pay  a  star-route  mail  subvention  in  our  Western  Territories. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Howes,  are  we  not  practically  doing  it  now  with  the  little  trans- 
ports without  anjr  lines?— A.  Practically  so.  We  are  doing  it  because  the  Gtov- 
emment  pays  for  it. 

3.  Pretty  thoroughly,  is  it  not?— A.  Quite  sq. 
.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  subvention  of  France  had  amounted  to  a 
total  failure.  Was  not  the  failure  a  great  deal  in  the  fact  that  they  bought  their 
shixM  on  the  Clyde  and  elsewhere  instead  of  supporting  their  own  shipyards? — ^A. 
No;  they  have  paid  a  higher  rate  to  those  which  theyliave  built  at  home;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any  advantage. 

Q.  It  was  no  advantag^e  and  never  was  as  long  as  they  had  free  ships,  and  the 
cheap  old  ships  of  the  world  were  there  ready  for  the  French  merchant  to  get  any 
time ,  and  it  killed  the  French  shipyards? — ^A.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  fSrench 
merchant  did  not  buy  these;  he  aid  not  purchase  anythmg  that  was  ofiFered.  You 
can  not  swindle  a  French  ship  merchant.  The  French  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world  in  the  construction  of  vessels  and  in  knowing  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
We  and  the  English  have  copied  the  models  of  the  French  men-c3-war  front  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  downward,  because  they  have  known  how  to  construct 
hulls  that  were  better  in  model  and  everything  than  either  we  or  the  Englidi 
devised.    They  were  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  Oermany  when  she  came  to  possess  her  merchant  marine  take  the  French 
plan  of  subsidy? — A.  No. 

Q.  What  exceptions  did  she  make?— A.  She  never  gave  a  general  subsidy. 
She  has  subsidized  some  lines— only  one  line  practically,  the  North  Qerman  Lloyd. 

Q.  You  make  the  proposition  there  of  the  failure  of  tiie  French  marine.  Is  it 
not  a  safe  proposition  to  say  that  if  they  had  not  had  the  subvention  the  French 
marine  would  nave  been  nowhere  at  all? — A.  It  is  about  that  way  now,  for  they 
have  not  the  goods  although  they  have  paid  the  money. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  France  held  her  own  when  she  had  that  small  subven- 
.  tion?— A.  No. 

8.  Has  she  not  increased? — A.  No,  she  has  not  increased. 
.  I  am  speaking  of  late  years,  of  1890  to  1891.— A.  She  may  have  for  a  short 
time,  but  they  have  made  the  experiment  and  they  have  found  it  a  losing  one. 

Q.  While  she  had  the  subsidy  did  they  find  it  to  be  a  losing  one?— A.  As  respects 
their  own  past  tonnage,  no;  as  respects  the  tonnage  of  tJie  world,  yes.  Relatively 
she  is  now  worse  off  than  die  was  before. 

Q.  Well ,  you  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  tonnage  proper  of  the  nation 
and  the  carrying  tonnage.— A.  No,  there  has  been  a  growSi  with  all  of  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world,  in  which  the  French  have  not  participated.  They  have 
simply  marked  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question  in  regard  to  this 
purchase  of  Mr.  iioTffaii,  or  other  purchases  that  you  think  Ajnericans  should  be 
free  to  make.  Why  is  it  that  with  our  great  steel  production  and  with  the  won- 
derful skill  of  our  builders  we  are  not  able  now  to  produce  even  coarse  freight 
Teasels  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  foreign  shipyards?- A.  I  think  on** 
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reason  is  that  we  have  not  of  late,  so  far  as  onr  shipbuilders  are  concerned,  been 
able  to  get  ^together  the  benefiteof  these  low  prices.  If  the  American  manu- 
f £ictnrer  of  stmctoral  steel  and  steel  plates  intended  for  shipibailding  sells  those 
articles  to  an  English  shipbriildeT  at  a  considerably  lower  price  than  he  will  sell 
titiem  to  an  American  in  his  own  conntry,  natnrally  he  places  the  latter  under  a 
serious  disadvantage  when  both  are  endeavorinp^  to  construct  vessels  that  are  to 
compete  with  each  other  on  the  high  seas.  This  is  the  disadvantage  which  the 
American  shipbuilder  seems  to  be  under  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CJonorr.)  Do  you  know  if  that  condition  actually  exists?— A. 
WeU,  it  has  existed.  Prices  of  steel  vary  so  tremendon8lj[  in  a  very  short  time 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  condition  exists  now.  That  it  existed  last  year  or 
year  before  last,  I  feel  confident. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  structural  steel  which  enters  into  foreign-bailt 
vessels  is  produced  in  this  country? — A.  I  think  to  some  extent  it  has  been;  steel 
plates  certainly  in  large  quantities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhab.)  Was  not  the  reason  why  we  exported  steel  plates  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  demand  there  and  we  had  none  here?  What  other  reason 
have  you  got  for  it? — A.  There  was  a  demand  there.  There  might  have  been  a 
demand  here  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  That  may  be,  but  it  was  not  so  as  a  bosinees  proposition?— A.  There  was  a 
demand  there  at  that  price.  The  question  is  whether  there  would  have  been  a 
demand  here  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  were  scilliilg  to  foreigners. 

Q.  But  we  are  not  advised,  this  commission  or  anybody  else,  that  the  same 
price  was  ofifered  there  and  refused? — ^A.  What? 

Q.  The  same  price  that  was  offered  to  the  American  bnilder  that  was  offered  to 
the  foreign  builder,  so  we -were  where  we  had  always  been  in  this  country. — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  offered,  but  while — and  this  comes  to 
me  by  hearsay,  so  it  has  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth — the  price  has  been 
asked,  and  found  to  be  higher  than  that  at  which  similar  commodities  have  been 
sold  for  at  the  same  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Were  you  familiar  with  the  subsidy  bill  that  was  pend- 
ing in  the  last  Congress? — A.  I  was. 

Q.'  Do  you  understand  that  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  been  the  owner  of  these  steamers 
that  he  has  recently  purchased  at  the  time  such  a  bill  as  that  became  a  law,  that 
he  would  get  any  benefit  from  that  subsidy  law? — A.  It  TM>uld  depend  on  the  date 
fixed  in  the  law  concerning  the  time  of  ownership.  If  the  bill  had  been  so  drawn 
that  any  owner  of  a  foreigrn-built  ship,  owning  that  ship  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1901, 
could  get  a  subsidy,  he  would  have  one.  The  date  was  a  shifting  one.  What 
would  have  been  the  date  when  the  bill  finally  passed  no  one  could  have  foretold. 

(j.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  bill  should  be  mtroduced  and  passed  in  thesext 
Congress  that  these  vessels  that  have  been  recentljr  purchased  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  of  that  law? — ^A.  I  do  not  tmnk  it  will  pass  unless  they 
get  the  benefit. 

Q.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  your  understanding  of  the  relative  labor  cost 
of  constructing  freight  vessels  of  steel  in  f orei^  shipyards  and  in  this  country? — 
A.  I  think  there  would  not  be  at  the  present  time  much  difference,  provided  you 
carried  your  vessel  up  to  a  tolerable  high  state  of  finish.  I  think  quite  likely 
that  at  this  time,  for  a  roughly  constructed  freight  steamer,  the  labor  cost  of 
building  here  woiild  be  greater,  even  if  the  plates  could  be  obtained  at_  the  same 
price,  than  it  would  be  on  the  Type.  There  is  always  a  difference.  It  is  cheaper 
to  build  a  freight  vessel  on  the  Tyne  than  on  the  Clyde,  although  they  are  both 
in  the  same  country.  One  locality  builds  one  class  of  vessels  and  the  other 
another;  and  I  think  it  (juite  likely  that  it  could  be  built  on  the  Tyne  cheaper 
than'here.  But  we  have  in  this  country  a  great  advantage  in  the  matter  of  labor. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  concerning  its  high  cost,  and  less  about  its  daily 
efSxnency.  On  the  occasion  that  I  was  speaking  of,  of  going  through  the  large 
shipyard  on  the  Clyde,  the  chief  of  the  house  told  me  that  he  was  able  to  ^t 
only  about  4  days'  work  a  week  from  his  men;  that  it  was  the  rarest  oc-casion 
that  the  best  men  came  to  the  yard  in  a  condition  to  do  work  until  Wednesday— 
nsuaUyabout  Wednesday  noon.  It  took  them  that  time  to  sober  off  after  Sun- 
day. He  said  this  was  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  that  they  had  to  contend 
with,  and  that  it  struck  down  his  best  men,  as  a  rule.  I  found  it  true,  through 
Inmost  all  of  the  northern  part  of  England  and  the  southern  part  of  Scotland, 
that  the  loss  to  labor  and  capital  in  consequence  of  excessive  drunkenness  was 
something  which  Americans — unless  they  have  been  through  those  large  industrial 
establishments — have  no  conception  of.  It  is  a  condition  which  puts  us — where 
this  evil  does  not  count  as  a  practical  factor  in  onr  operations— at  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  all  industrial  undertakings. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  believe  with  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  that  ships  can 
be  constrncted  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  they  can  on  the  Clyde? — A.  I  think 
with  the  same  cost  of  raw  material — I  will  include  that — that  a  great  number  of 

t  vessels  can  be  built  as  cheaply  here  as  they  can  there. 
He  makes  that  assertion?— A.  Well,  he  ought  to  know. 
(By  Mr.  EBmncDT. )  It  might  be  said  that  ne  might  change  his  mind  on  that 
question  because  he  did  not  come  out  in  favor  of  the  subsidy  bill  last  winter. 

Mr.  Pbillifs.  Well,  he  made  this  statement  in  Chicago  while  this  subsidy  bill 
was  pending,  and  was  so  quoted  in  the  newBpai>ers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  While  you  were  speaking  about  the  purchase  of  these 
boats  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  Levland  Line,  do  yon  know  what  per  cent 
they  paid  annually,  the  Leyltmd  Line? — ^A.  It  has  been  a  very  profitable  fine.  It 
has  b«en  a  close  corporation  and  it  has  not  disclosed  the  amount  of  dividends 
paid;  but  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  has  paid  16  to  20  per  cent  a  year. 


Q.  It  has  been  said  it  was  IS  per  cent? — A. 'I  beg  x>ardoir? 
Q.  Ta'  " 


.  Take  the  proposition  that  it  was  16  i>er  cent. — A.  As  I  said  before,  it  has 
paid  this  on  a  capital  that  has  represented  7  distinct  waterings;  that  is,  in  stock 
dividends. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Then  they  water  stock  across  the  water? — A.  Oh,  yes; 
they  are  adepts  at  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhar.)  Now,  when  the  question  is  asked  about  the  eSect  of 
the  subsidy  on  Mr.  Morgan,  if  he  has  purchased  the  line  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  stock  and  they  make  from  10  to  20  per  cent  there,  do  you  think  Mr.  Morgan 
needs  any  subsidy  to  run  his  line? — ^A.  I  did  not  suppose  the  bill  was  based  on 
needs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  Congress  to  f^ive  it  to  him?— A.  No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  Congress  to  give  it  to  him  or  to  anybody 
else. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  the  purchase  of  that  amount  of  tonnage  by  Mr.  Morgan 
there,  that  Mr.  Morgan's  plans  are  simply  the  fact  of  owning  the  tonnage  and 
boats  there  as  a  productive  industry,  or  that  it  is  really  an  extension  of  the  trans- 
portation features  of  the  American  continent  into  Liverpool  and  Southampton 
and  Antwerp  and  elsewhere? — A.  Oh,  I  think  you  are  right  that  this  is  simply  a 
development  of  his  general  system  of  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Wonld  yon  see  any  objection  to  this  country  granting 
precisely  the  same  subventions  that  other  countries  gn'ant  for  rehaWhtating  the 
merchant  marine? — A.  Which  other  countries? 

<J.  In  countries  with  which  it  would  have  to  compete? — A.  I  should  see  no 
objection  at  all  to  our  copying  the  English  system  under  like  conditions.  I  may 
say,  answering  your  first  question,  that  I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce of  the  House  a  year  ago,  when  it  had  the  bill  under  advisement,  and  said 
that,  whUe  I  did  not  believe  in  subsidies  in  the  least  and  thought  they  were 
entirely  useless,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  brief  amendment  put  into 
the  bill,  if  it  were  going  through,  which  would  give  to  me,  or  to  anyone  else  who 
^d  not  want  a  subsidy,  but  was  prepared  to  carry  my  business  on  on  business 
principles  without  aid,  the  right  to  purchase  my  vessels  wherever  I  saw  fit.  If 
those  who  built  vessels  in  America,  or  who  before  a  certain  time  owned  foreign 
vessels  and  should  agree  to  build  an  equivalent  additional  American  tonna^, 
were  to  get  a  subsidy,  that  was  granting  logical  protection  to  the  American  ship- 
ping interest.  It  was  direct  protection,  instead  of  the  customary  method  of  inm- 
rect  protection.  But  I  never  understood  that  the  system  of  protection  intended 
prohibition;  it  was  simply  to  g^ve  a  certain  advanti^e  to  a  national  industry. 
If,  after  g^nting  this  direct  protection,  the  law  that  prohibits  the  purchase  of 
foreign-built  vessels  was  repealed,  I  wonld,  if  I  were  a  member  of  Congress,  under 
snob  conditions,  believing  that  the  subsidy  feature  would  fail,  and  feelfng  sure 
that  under  the  other  conditions  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  grow,  vote 
for  the  measure,  subsidy  and  all — that  is,  taking  the  two  together. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  Mr.  Howes,  about  what  amount  of  money  do 
the  Americans  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  goods  to  Europe  and  elsewhere? — A. 
That  depends  upon  whftt  you  mean.  You  can  not  very  well  compel  an  English- 
man to  pay  you  for  transporting  goods  over  to  England  and  then  also  pay  you 
for  transporting  goods  back  again.  We  must  limit  ourselves  either  to  the  export 
trade  or  to  the  import  trade. 

Q.  Take  the  joint  exports  and  imports;  how  mnch  does  it  cost  the  Americans? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  costs 

Q.  (Iqtorrupting. )  To  use  foreign  tonnage,  to  pay  foreign  tonnage— how  much 
money?— A.  I  think  perhaps  what  we  should  legitimately  pay  them  would  be 
perhaps  926,000,000  or  $30,000,000  a  year. 
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Q.  How  much  does  it  really  cost,  then,  to  carry  the  American  exports  and 
imports?    We  only  carry  8  or  9  per  cent  of  them. — A.  Yes;  8. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  it  may  be— 8  or  9  per  cent.  What  does  that  8  or  9  per  cent 
cost  the  freighter?— A.  I  think,  so  far  as  the  imports  are  concerned,  those  enter 
as  a  factor  into  the  cost  as  a  nation;  so  far  as  the  exports  are  cancerned,  they  do 
not  enter  at  all.  The  English  buy  grain  in  Chicago,  and  they  pay  the  trainsporta- 
tion;  we  do  not  pay  it. 

Q.  Would  you  say  it  is  from  $175,000,000  to  $300,000,000  a  year  paid  in  cash?— 
A.  Nothing  like  it;  nothing  like  it. 

Q.  How  much? — A.  It  is  simply  g^uesswork,  but  it  can  not  be  that.  I  should 
say  $80,000,000  or  $40,000,000  at  the  outside.  That  would  be  our  import  trade, 
which  is  all  we  can  legitimately  claim.  We  can  not  expect  that  the  foreigner  is 
to  allow  us  to  carry  our  goods  to  him  and  carry  his  goods  to  us.  If  we  divide, 
that  is  all  we  can  expect;  and  all  that  is  rightly  ours  is  what  we  import.  If  I  bay 
1 ,000  bales  of  jute  in  Calcutta  and  I  bring  it  to  this  country,  why,  it  ought  to  come, 
we  wUl  say,  on  an  American  vessel.  The  American  tonnage  even  at  the  present 
time  is  carrying  a  great  deal  more  of  the  import  trade,  and  always  has,  than  of 
the  export  trade.  Last  year  we  carried  between  13  and  14  per  cent  of  our  import 
trade  and  only  about  0  per  cent  of  our  exx>ort  trade.  If  an  Englishman  buys  1,000 
barrels  of  flour  or  500,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  Chicago,  he  has  the  right  to  say  how 
he  will  carry  it.  We  can  not  expect  to  carry  it  for  him,  except  to  carry  it  over 
our  railroads  and  deliver  it  to  him  at  his  vehicle,  wherever  that  is. 

Q.  So  you  would  say,  then,  that  it  only  costs  the  American  freighter  for  13 
months  about  $30,000,000  a  year?— A.  I  should  say  probably  about  $40,000,000  a 
year. 

(^.  Have  you  seen  any  figures  different  from  that?— A.  I  haxre  seen  a  great  many 
which  I  did  not  believe  in  the  least. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  I  think  they  were  overestimates. 

Q.  What  do  you  make  the  basis  of  your  estimate  in  finding  the  freight  rates? — 
A.  On  the  average  of  freight  rates  on  the  quantity  of  stuff  we  import. 

Q.  What  do  you  calculate  in  the  ton?  What  figure  do  you  make  in  calculating 
the  tons,  as  all  other  people  do? — ^A.  There  is  no  fixed  charge,  because  it  depends 
on  where  the  bulk  of  your  business  comes  from.  If  it  is  a  long  distance,  it  is 
quite  high;  and  it  depends  also  on  the  character  of  the  commodities  offered. 
Some  are  expensive  and  some  are  cheap  goods.  Now,  you  have  to  take  into 
account  that  while  with  the  magnitude  of  our  export  and  of  our  import  business 
the  tonnage  is  tremendous  in  the  exx)orts,  because  we  export  so  much  grain  and 
80  many  things  of  bulk  rather  than  of  value,  our  import  business  is  in  tonnage 
relatively  small.  That  is,  what  we  bring  into  this  country,  as  a  rule,  are  goods  of 
a  relatively  high  cost.  They  take  up  very  little  space,  and  do  not  represent  a  tre- 
mendous amount  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreed  figure  at  all  about  the  freight  per  ton  on  the  average  of 
all  the  imports  and  exports  of  a  nation? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be. 

Q.  Would  you  take  Mnlhall  as  an  authority?  Would  you  take  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  as  an  authority? — A.  Yes;  very  good  authority. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  figures  where  it  had  been  figured  at  $15  a  ton,  and 
that  it  cost  this  country  $180,000,000  to  $200,000,000?— A.  I  have  seen  in  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's reports  something  to  that  effect,  I  think,  but  I  did  not  take  any  stock 
in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  usually  the  figure  that  is  used  there  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade? — ^A.  Fifteen  dollars  a  ton? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Itispossible.  I  did  not  know  that.  Ibegyonrpatrdon,butIwould 
like  to  ask  you  one  question  as  to  how  large  a  part  of  that  is  based  on  wheat  that 
is  now  being  carried  across  the  Atlantic  at  2  cents  a  bushei? 

Q.  That  is  inclusive  of  every  single  thing  on  the  British  import  line. — ^A.  Imxwrts, 
not  exports? 

Q.  Exports,  not  imports. — A.  I  have  not  seen  that  statement. 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  say  is  that  this  has  been  the  general  figure  of  statisticians. 
Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  am  not  pretending  to  say.  Now,  suppose  it  is 
$100,000,000.  or  175,000,000,  or  $50,000,000,  is  it  not  a  good  deal  better,  then,  that 
the  American.s  should  have  that  profit,  as  long  as  we  could  get  a  friendly  bottom 
or  friendly  ship  to  carry  that  to  America,  than  for  the  whole  of  our  business  to  be 
controlled  by  foreigners? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that  represents  profit.  If  it  was 
$100,000,000,  If  that  were  the  cost,  it  might  be  done  at  cost  prices.  It  may  be  no 
more  than  the  labor  is  worth.  If  we  were  to  divert  that  $100,000,000  of  freight, 
were  to  pay  a  subsidy  equivalent  to  it,  we  should  simply  pay  that  in  addition  to 
payingfor  the  service  that  was  rendered. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  talking  about  paying  it  out  in  subsidies.    I  am  talking  abont 
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keeling  it  inside  the  United  States. — A.  Other  things  being  equal,  It  is  more  desir- 
able, no  doubt,  to  do  as  much  of  your  own  business  as  you  can,  if  yon  do  not  have 
to  pay  too  much  for  it. 

Q.  It  would  be  the  thifty  wav  to  do  it?— A.  Yes. 

Cf.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrtb.)  Is  there  any  other  way  of  estimating  the  cost  of 
freight,  by  per  cent  of  the  value  of  freight?— A.  I  suppose  that  there  might  be, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  flj^e.  It  is  not  only  a  veryaiiBcult  thing  to  determine, 
but  your  basis  of  calculation  varies  every  week.  The  quantity  and  distance  of 
shipments  vary,  and  tiien  the  price  charj^  varies  according  to  classification;  so 
that  it  is  about  as  nearly  guesswork  as  any  statistical  compilation  you  could 
possibly  make. 

Q.  I  have  seen,  of  course,  the  amount  of  freight  carried  stated  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  carriage  at  10  per  cent,  making  out,  oicourse  a  large  amount  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  American  freight. — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  basis  is  at  aU 
to  be  depended  upon. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent,  I  believe. — A.  Take  it  at  the  present  time — ^the  rates  on  our  prod- 
ucts. A  bushel  of  wheat  is  worth  60  or  70  or  80  cents  a  bushel;  the  export  charge 
is  3  cents;  on  com  the  export  charge  would  be  3  cents  and  the  price  less,  of  course; 
and  rye  in  like  manner.  Now,  on  cattie  the  cost  of  carrying  is  very  much  less 
than  10  per  cent;  so  if  you  go  in  this  way  through  the  great  items  of  exportation 
yon  will  find  that  the  freight  rate  does  not  come  anywhere  near  10  per  cent. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  articles,  where  the  value  is  very  small  and  the  bulk 
large,  that  10  per  cent  would  constitute  a  fair  freight  charge;  but  I  should  say,  as 
an  average,  it  would  be  very  excessive. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  imports  it  would  be  still  less,  would  it  not? — ^A.  On 
impons  it  would  be  ratiier  less,  I  should  think;  values  enter  so  largfely  into  tiie 
question. 

Q.  The  agent  of  one  of  the  lines  in  Boston  told  me  that  the  cost  of  freighting 
some  articles  from  Europe  to  this  country  was  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  cost.  Would  you  think  that  unreasonable? — A.  I  should  say  on 
cases  of  silk  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  coming  from  Lyon  and  across  in  that 
way,  tiiat  that  would  be  probably  a  fair  estimate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pbiixifs.  )  Becurring  to  the  subsidy  just  a  moment,  is  it  or  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  Norway  and  Sweden  nave  developed  their  merchant  marine  more 
rapidly  than  other  nations  without  subsidy? — ^A.  1  should  hardly  say  that  they 
had  developed  it  more  rapidly.  Sweden  certainly  has  not;  Norway  has.  Norway 
has  been  doing  a  great  tramp  business,  so  that  Norwegfian  steamers  carry  a  very 
large  share  of  onr  foreign  business.  They  employ  their  vessels  precisely  as  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  used  40  or  50  years  ago,  in  business  all  over  the  world,  and  have 
been  very  successful.    The  profits  they  have  made  have  been  very  larg^. 

Q.  Ana  yet  they  have  no  subsidies? — ^A.  No  subsidies.  A  very  larg^  part  of  the 
Norwegian  steamers,  however,  are  built  in  Emflish  and  in  Scotch  shipyards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congeb.)  I  would  like  to  go  backfor  a  moment  to  the  argumentor 
claim  of  those  who  say  that  only  on  imports  the  Americans  pay  freight.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country  that  the  gpreat  majority  of  sales 
are  made  delivered;  in  other  words,  the  manufacturer  paying  the  freight? — A. 
That  is  done  to  some  extent. 

Q.  That  is  quite  a  common  custom?— A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  in  the  exportation  of  goods  the  contrary  is  the  custom? — 
A.  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  case.  I  say  that  you  can  not  figure  on  crediting  or 
debiting  the  United  States  with  both  the  exports  and  the  imports;  you  must  choose 
one  or  tne  other,  and  the  imports  would  perhaps  seem  the  more  natural  choice. 

Q.  Wouldit  not  be  a  fairer  way  to  say  we  should  divide  on  a  combination  of  the 
whole? — A.  We  have  not  been  willing  to  divide.  We  have  claimed  it  all  hereto- 
fore. I  do  not  know  that  it  would  matter  much.  I  said  that  merely  because  I 
noticed  in  going  over  the  statistics  of  our  shipping  business  that  through  the 
whole  series  of  years,  even  from  the  very  first,  we  nave  carried  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  our  import  business  than  our  export  business. 

Q.  Take  the  exportation  of  wheat,  for  instance.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the 
custom  for  the  exporters  of  this  country  in  Chicago  or  in  the  Atlantic  seacoast 
towns  to  sell  the  wheat  in  this  country  or  sell  it  delivered  in  Liverpool? — A.  It  is 
a  double  transaction  as  a  rule.  I  think  a  man  buys  in  Chica^  so  many  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  provided  it  can  be  landed  in  London  or  Liverpool  at  a  certain 
price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  sold  delivered?— A.  It  is  frequently  sold  that  way.  Then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  spot  wheat  purchased  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  and  the  English  purchaser  makes  his  own  trade  in  chart^ing  vessels  to 
carry  it. 
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Q.  That  would  apply  principally  to  the  portion  of  wheat  carried  in  tramp  Bteam- 
en? — A.  It  is  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  that.  The  freight  rate  may  aad 
nndonbtedly  does  enter  into  the  price  in  these  throngh  bills  of  ladiiur. 

Q.  (By  lit.  Kennedy.)  If  onr  merchant  marine  were  on  an  eqnaSty  with  that 
of  Great  Britidn  wonld  it  not  then  be  simply  a  matter  of  competition,  and  the  one 
giving  the  best  terms  for  both  import  and  export  wonld^get  the  majority  of 
both? — A.  Probably,  assnming  the  facilities  were  equal.  We  naed  to  beat  them 
in  facilities,  and  I  hope  we  shonld  do  so  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.)  Is  not  the  arg^oment  for  free  ships  equally  an  argument 
for  free  imports  of  other  mannfactnres? — A.  Not  necessarily,  for  this  reason: 
The  free-ship  idea  has  been  to  confine  foreign-built  vessels  '""H"g  under  the 
American  fl^  to  the  foreign  trade.  The  inteoduction  of  free  goods  to  this  coun- 
tey  means  they  are  to  be  usm  in  competition  in  this  countrv  itself.  When  a  vessel  is 
engaged  in  foreign  voyages,  whether  American,  Einglish,  Norweg^ian,  or  any  other, 
she  has  to  meet  the  world's  conditions.  Nothing  that  we  can  dc  can  determine 
the  results  one  way  or  the  other — nothing  we  can  do  nationally.  For  that  reason 
all  must  stand  upon  practically  a  common  basis.  If  they  can  build  their  ships 
cheaper  than  we  they  have  that  much  advantage  over  us;  and  the  only  way  m 
whicn  we  can  make  headway  is  to  get  our  ships  as  cheap  as  they  do,  and  then 
the  best  man  will  win. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchkan.)  One  question  right  in  that  connection.  What  wonld 
yon  think  would  be  the  effect  of  applying  to  our  foreign  commerce  the  same  pro- 
vision of  the  navigation  laws  that  has  given  to  us  the  exclusive  control  of  our 
coastwise  trade?— A.  In  what  way  do  you  mean?  By  not  allowing  any  other  ves- 
eels  to  come  in? 

Q.  Not  giving  clearance  to  any  other  vessels. — ^A.  I  think  it  would  lead  to  one 
of  the  worst  commercial  wars  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  that  we  should  come 
out  of  it  losing  more  than  we  could  by  any  possibility  gain. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  eftect  in  the  coastwise  trade?— Ko;  that  trade  is  our  own. 
We  are  asking  foreign  nations  to  buy  of  us  and  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
plan  suggested,  throwing  an  obstacle  in  the  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  I  presume  you  would  open  the  lakes  to  the  free  trade 
so  the  Canadians  could  build  for  us?— A.  For  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States — not  coastwise  trade. 

O.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  disadvantageous  condition  that  the  lake  trade  is  in  now, 
under  present  restrictions  which  we  have  there  on  Canadian  shipbuilding  and 
Canadian  trafBc?  Do  you  think  the  Americans  suffer  from  it  moon? — A.  I  do  not 
think  they  suffer,  but  I  think  if  the  restrictions  now  existing  were  taken  off 
that  most  of  the  Canadian  vessels  would  be  built  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit  and 
not  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  present  law  if  that  wonld  be  the  taatS — 
A.  So  long  as  there  are  restrictions  on  one  side  there  are  apt  to  be  on  the  other. 

Q.  Could  you  find  a  stupowner  or  shipbuilder  who  would  agree  to  open  the 
whole  of  that  trade  to  the  Canadians  or  to  loreign-bnilt  shixts  that  enter  the  trade? — 
A.  I  did  not  know  theire  was  any  proposal  to  do  that.  The  proposition  simply  was 
for  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Q.  That,  of  course^  is  foreig^n  trade;  no  doubt  about  that. — ^A.  If  the  vessels  on 
the  lakes  were  restricted  to  voyages  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  they  wonld  have  a  very  limited  field  of  operation.  It  would  hardly  jmv 
any  shiiKiwner,  as  you  must  realize,  to  put  money  into  a  vessel  of  that  kind.  Ue 
would  want  a  vessel  on  the  lakes  ttiat  ne  could  employ  between  any  of  the  lake 
ports.  Most  of  the  business  on  the  lakes  is  the  transportation  of  ore,  wheat,  and 
coal  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  lower  lakes. 

Q.  Of  course  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Americans  and  they  are  American  ships,  and 
American  money  in  the  furnishing  of  them.  It  is  a  practical  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  a  very  good  law  that  shuts  out  the  Canadian  from  catting  xu  on  rates. — 
A.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  Canadians  cutting  under  us. 

Q.  These  foreign  ships  that  yon  would  buy  in  Europe  you  wonld  give  full 
American  registry  to? — A.  Yes. 

9.  So  they  could  ^o  into  the  coastwise  trade?— A.  I  have  tried  to  make  that 
point  clear.    I  said  simply  eng^aged  in  foreign  voyages. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  any  law  could  be  made  to  keep  the  American  ship  out  of  the 
coastwise  trade— under  Ammican  registry?— A.  If  that  is  legally  impossible,  then 
Congress  is  attempting  every  year  many  much  more  dif&cnlt  tasks.  It  would  be 
just  as  easy  to  restrict  a  vessel  of  that  class  from  entering  into  the  coastwise  trade 
as  it  now  is  to  prevent  a  foreign  vessel  from  entering  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  You  might  proceed  now  with  the  third  division  of 
your  subject. — A.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  commission,  as  vioe-obair- 
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man  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on  reciprocal  trade  with 
Canada,  to  the  necessity  of  formulating  some  trade  treaty  with  Canada  within  a 
very  short  time  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  increase  the  trade  we  have  there.  I 
think  it  is  appreciated  by  very  few  that  the  trade  which  the  United  States  has 
with  Canada  is  the  best  trade  relatively  that  we  have  with  any  foreign  country. 
Han  for  man  the  Canadians  are  the  largest  purchasers  that  we  have.  We  are 
living  in  an  era  of  trade  extension  when  we  wish  to  obtain  our  miurkets  aU  over 
the  world  wherever  we  can  secure  them;  but  it  is  too  often  overlooked  that  the 
markets  of  the  United  States — the  markets  of  a  g^eat  manufacturing  people — are 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  those  who  may  be  termed  a  corresponding  people; 
that  is,  a  people  having  essentially  the  same  tastes  and  habits  that  we  have,  and — 
what  is  quite  as  essential — who  possess  the  wealth  enabUng  them  to  purchase  the 
goods  which  we  have  for  sale.  There  is  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is 
so  nearly  like  ourselves  as  the  Canadian  people.  In  fact,  the  Canadians  resemble 
those  of  us  who  live  along  the  northern  border  quite  as  closely  perhaps  as  the 
people  along  the  northern  border  resemble  those  who  live'  in  the  Gulf  States. 
We  are  practically  alike  in  our  political,  social,  and  industrial  conditions. 

The  Canadians  have  recently  found  in  the  United  States  a  market  in  which  they 
can  purchase  to  better  advantage  than  elsewhere  the  goods  that  they  need,  that 
satiny  their  habits  and  tastes;  and  what  is  more  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
these. 

We  have  frequently  had  it  urged  that  in  seeking  to  establish  reciprocal  trade 
relations  we  should  turn  to  countries  which  are  unlike  ours,  which  produced  goods 
that  we  do  not  produce,  so  that  the  exchange  would  not  be  of  what  might  be 
termed  equivalent,  but  an  exohange  of  dissimilar  commodities.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  mistake,  for  the  business  of  a  country  such  as  ours  must-  to  a  large 
extent  be  carried  on  with  those  countries  that  are  producing  much  the  same 
goods  that  we  produce,  only  under  different  conditions. 

Take  for  example  our  internal  trade  or  interstate  trade,  such  as  that  between 
the  States  of  New  York ,  Pennsylvania ,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts.  This  is  probably 
more  than  equal  in  volume  to  the  entire  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  each  of  these  4  States,  which  is  every  34  nours  exchanging  goods 
by  train  load  after  train  load,  is  producing  practically^  the  same  things  tnat  the 
others  produce,  onlv  under  those  slight  varying  conditions  which  lead  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  better  market  in  one  place  than  another. 

I  had  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  selling  goods  in 
a  country  wmch  does  not  produce  what  we  do  during  the  time  that  I  was  in  the 
Pacific  Mail  service.  A  part  of  that  time  I  was  employed  on  the  steamers  between 
Panama  and  San  Francisco,  and  once  a  month  the  steamer  which  left  Panama 
stopped  at  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing there  goods  intended  for  the  city  of  CoUma,  which  was  located  70  or  80  miles 
back  in  the  mountains,  and  to  which  these  were  carried  on  mule  back.  This  was 
the  only  means  of  access  to  the  outer  world  that  the  city  of  Colima  possesBed,  and 
all  the  trade  that  it  did  with  the  outer  world  went  throngh  that  channel.    The 

foods  were  sent  from  New  York,  Liverpool,  London,  Southampton,  and  Ham- 
urg,  were  landed  at  AspinwaU  and  earned  across  the  isthmus  to  Panama,  and 
once  in  a  month  were  put  on  board  the  steuner  which  made  this  delivery.  Now, 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  steamer  that  took  that  cargo  up  the  coast  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  as  freight  clerk  I  had  to  discharge  it.  Colima  is  a  city  of 
about  100,000people — that  is  the  number  of  the  peoplelivinginthe  city  and  imme- 
diate suburbs,  yet  the  total  amount  of  goods  from  the  outer  world  that  this  city 
needed  once  in  a  month  would  have  just  about  filled  one  respectable  freight  car. 
That  constituted  the  needs  of  its  people. 

Now,  the  American  manufacturer  mi^ht  send  a  traveling  man  through  Mexico 
to  build  up  that  class  of  trade,  and  yet  if  the  latter  made  a  most  successful  trip 
his  employer  could  not  jxjssibly  get  half  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  his  ' '  drummer's  " 
travelmg  expenses.  The  need  there  is  for  teachers,  missionaries  of  civilization, 
to  bring  the  people  into  a  condition  to  use  American  goods. 

If  you  go  to  Canada  and  you  find  the  conditions  reversed — the  market  is  already 
made — the  people  ready  and  virilling  to  purchase  of  us,  rather  than  of  anyone  elae, 
even  when  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Last  year  they  purchased  of  us  on  a  per  capita  basis— calling  the  Canadian  people 
6,000,000,  for  that  is  what  thev  claim— $17.60  per  capita.  The  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  our  next  largest  purchaser,  took  $13.25.  Germany  took  |3.60,  but  I  think 
in  the  Treasnry  records  there  is  a  mistake,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  credited  to 
the  Netherlands  and  to  Belgium — goods  which  enter  at  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and 
Amsterdam,  and  are  carried  from  there  to  Germany;  hence  I  venture  to  say  that 
Uennany  pnrchases  of  us  $5  -per  capita  rather  than  $8.60.    Argentina  took  $3, 
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Mexico  $2.65,  France  $2.15,  Italy  $1.10,  Japan  |0.70,  Bnail  |0.60.  The  6,000,000 
people  in  Canada  purchased  of  as  last  year  more  than  the  60,000,000  people  who 
uve  on  the  American  Continent  sonth  of  the  Bio  Gtrande. 

What  is  more,  the  Canadians  purchased  of  ns  the  goods  that  we  most  wiuited 
to  BeU — the  goods  that  yielded  the  best  profit.    I  wish,  for  the  information  of  the 
commission,  to  g;o  through  a  comparative  classification  which  I  have  made  of  the 
classes  of  goods  which  we  bay  of  them  and  the  classes  of  goods  which  we  sell  to 
them.    I  have  taken  the  larger  items  from  the  report  of  the  Canadian  minist^ 
of  commerce,  because  our  reports  do  not  dassi^  uiem  in  tills  way.    Carriages, 
carts,  and  bicycles,  we  bougnt  last  year,  in  yaJne,  of  Canada  $17,689  and  sold 
$1,825,407.     In  1894 — six  years  ago — onr  sales  were  only  $250,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  fivefold  in  that  time.    BreadstnfFs  and  grain,  we  bought  $421,318  and 
sold  $7,866,831.    Of  these  sales  the  larger  part  was  Indian  com,  which  we  can 
grow  to  better  advantage  than  the  Canadians.    Animals,  we  bought  $8,078,307 
and  sold  $546,083.    These  animals  that  we  bought  were  of  all  sorts— horses,  cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  sheep.    Our  sales  were  largely  horses,  and  were  sent  mostly  from 
Washington  into  British  Columbia,  where  the  agricnltnral  conditions  are  not  as 
good  as  ours.    Fish,  we  bought  $3,641,373,  of  which  $1,280,000  were  lobsters,  which 
are  drawing  toward  extinction  in  our  country,  and  we  sold  $484,545  worth  of  fish, 
which  was  to  quite  an  extent  oysters,  which  we  can  raise  better  than  can  the 
Canadians.    Hooks,  nets,  and  seines,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $305,224.    Silk  and 
silk  manufactures,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $549,805.    Cordaige  and  twine,  we 
bought  $20,100.  and  sold  $978,850.    The  larger  part  of  this  was  binding  twipe, 
which  we  sold  to  farmers  in  Ontario  and  up  in  the  Saskatchewan  Valley.    Mana- 
factures  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $2,651,113.    Qlass, 
wt  bought  none  and  sold  $535,000.    Hay,  we  bought  $715,000  and  sold  $88,000.    Our 
purchases  of  hay  last  year  were  larger  than  on  ordinary  occasions.    Last  year 
was,  as  you  may  remember,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  a  rery  dry 
season.    We  ran  short  of  hay  and  had  to  purchase  it  where  we  could  get  it.    In 
1899  we  purchased  $118,000  worth,  and  in  1898  $24,000  worth,  and   in  1896 
$1 ,640,000.    Whenever  the  crop  in  hay  is  short  in  this  country  we  cross  the  bord«' 
to  get  it.    Paper,  we  bought  ^,000  and  sold  $1,048,000.    Vegetables,  we  bought 
$149,000  and  sold  $329,925.     Hides  and  skins,  we  bought  $1,390,636  and  sold 
$2,128,488.    Provisions,  we  bought  $38,944  and  sold  $1,797^078.    Leather  and  manu- 
factures of  leather,  we  bought  $45,808  and  sold  $1,610,090,  of  which  $529,281  were 
boots  and  shoes.    Books,  we  bought  $52,400  and  sold  $1,005,010.    Cotton  and 
manufactures  of  the  same,  we  bought  $144,782  and  sold  of  manufactured  cotton 
$1 ,509,313  and  of  raw  cotton  $4,491 .575.    Our  trade  in  cotton-manufactured  goods 
has  gradually  fallen  off,  as  the  year  before  last  we  sold  $200,000  more  than  last 
year.    The  differential  duty  favoring  England — which  I  shall  explain  to  you  in  a 
minute  or  two — is  telling  materially  on  our  Canadian  sales  of  mannf actnred-oot- 
ton  goods.    Fruit,  we  bought  $256,483  and  sold  $2,288,828.    Our  purchases  were 
to  a  considerable  extent  apples,  and  our  sales  were  largely  subtropical  fruits  and 
fruits  such  as  peaches  and  the  like  which  we  raise  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States.    Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $844,648.    £3ectrical 
apparatus,  we  bought  none  and  sold  $847,000.    Plants,  we  bought  $8,500  and  sold 
$317,000.    Seeds,  we  bought  $61,500  and  sold  $1,740,000.    Drugs,  dyee,  and  chem- 
icals, we  bought  $43,657  and  sold  $2,144,538.    Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood — 
this  is  where  they  get  the  advantage  of  us — we  bought  $14,087,088  and  sold 
$4,806,547.    Coal,  we  bought  $4,026,608  of  bituminous  coal  and  sold  $4,350,743  of 
bituminous  coal  and  $7,108,624  of  anthracite  cobi.    The  trade  in  bituininons  coal 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  about  an  even  exchange.    It  is  largely 
a  question  of  geographical  location.    The  Canadians  have  not  developed  coal 
mines  to  any  extent  in  the  interior  regions.    They  have  none  until  you  get  west- 
ward pretty  well  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  are  ox>eiiing  some  mines 
now;  but  they  have  very  good  bituminous  coal  deposits  at  the  two  extremes. 
We  have  no  bituminous  coal  on  the  Atlantic  or  Paciflc  water  front,  but  we  have 
it  very  largely  in  the  center  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  there  not  some  on  the  Pacific? — ^A.  Do  you  mean  on 
Puget  Sound? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  There  is  some  in  Washington  State.— A.  I  went  2  years 
ago  on  Senator  Perkins's  line  of  steamers  to  San  Francisco  from  Seattle,  and  on 
the  trip  I  asked  the  engineer,  "  What  coal  are  you  using? "  He  said,  "  From 
Nanaimo."  I  said,  "How  is  that?  Don't  you  use  the  Puget  Sound  coal?"  He 
said,  "Our  company  owns  mines  there,  but  it  is  not  good  steaming  coal.  It  is 
shaly."  I  found  that  in  San  Francisco  they  much  prefer  coal  from  Sydney  or 
from  Nanaimo. 

Q.  In  British  Columbia? — A.  Yes.    Take  it  on  the  map  here  [indicating  on 
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map].  We  supply  Canada  with  bitmninons  coal  from  a  point  aboat  150  miles 
west  of  Montreal.  There  the  coal  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  begins  to  come 
in.  From  there  we  ran  nearly  to  the  Bocky  Monntains,  supplying  the  interior 
with  bitaminons  coal.  The  Canadian!)  supply  ns  to  some  extent  at  both  ends. 
On  the  Pacific,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  good  coal  that  can  be  obtained  frcnn 
domestic  sources,  so  it  is  snpplied  from  Canada  or  New  South  Wales,  in  Austra- 
lia. In  New  England  our  bituminous  coal  comes  chiefly  from  the  mines  in  west- 
ern Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  Now,  the  cost  of  mining  coal  at  the  pit's 
mouth  is  as  high  in  Nova  Scotia  as  in  West  Virginia,  if  not  higher.  The  mining 
in  West  Virginia  is  largely  carried  on  by  negro  laborers  at  a  low  scale  of  pay. 
The  coal  of  Nova  Scotia  is  mined  by  white  people,  who  are  paid  a  higher  rate  of 
wages.  At  the  pit's  mouth  there  is  not  much  difference,  though  the  difference  is 
in  favor  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland;  but  the  railroad  haul  to  get  this  latter 
coal  to  tide  water  involves  an  average  ezx)ense  of  about  (1.25  a  ton,  and  this  is 
put  on  the  price  of  the  coal.  The  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  are  practically  on  the 
water  front.  There  is  a  haul  to  Louisburg  in  the  winter  time,  but  this  is  a  trifling 
expense  compared  with  the  railroad  expense  in  Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 
We  in  New  England  are  now  x>aying  for  that  railroad  lutul.  It  is  a  condition  that 
can  never  be  changed.  Ton  can  not  change  it  bv  protecting  the  business  from 
the  present  time  to  the  day  of  doom.  There  will  always  be  that  disadvantage 
against  us.  Our  natural  source  of  supply  is  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  almost  on 
our  water  front,  with  no  grater  water  carriage  than  tttere  is  from  the  capes  of 
the  Chesapeake  to  Massachusetts  Bay  or  the  coast  of  Maine.  This  is  a  tolerably 
even  exchange  of  equivalents.  One  country  supplies  the  deficiencies  in  the  center 
and  the  other  at  the  extremes.  When  we  put  a  duty  on  bituminous  coal  Canada 
puts  it  on,  and  when  we  take  it  off  Canada  takes  it  off. 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  our  series 
exchange — the  most  important  so  far  as  our  sales  are  concerned.  We  have  been 
purchasing  to  quite  a  large  extent  the  raw  minerals  of  Canada.  For  example,  we 
bought  of  gold  quarts  $14,185,000.  It  enters  in  as  an  element  of  trade,  but  it  is 
about  as  crude  an  element  as  you  could  possibly  get.  Copper  ore,  we  bought 
$1,887,000;  silver  ore,  $1,360,000;  nickel,  $1,040,000;  lead  ore,  $621,280.  A  large 
part  of  this  came  down  from  the  Kootenai  district  in  Canada,  and  went  to  the 
great  smelting  centers  of  Montana,  furnishing  there  the  variations  in  ores 
needed  to  get  the  proper  flux  in  smelting  various  forms  of  metals.  We  do  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  sell  to  the  Canadians  ores  or  crude  metals.  We  sold  them  our  metal 
manufactures  in  the  following  order:  Manufactures  of  copper,  $1,080,000;  agri- 
cultural implements,  $1,905,000;  machinery,  $4,821,000;  miscellaneous  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  $16,476,000;  making  a  total  sale  of  manufactured  metals  last 
year  of  $27,707,000.  Now,  when  yon  take  into  account  that  no  longer  than  5 
years  ago  instead  of  selling  them  over  $27,000,000  of  this  class  of  goods  we  sold 
them  only  $6,650,000,  you  will  see  the  enormous  increase  that  has  Deen  made  in 
the  absorption  by  OBmada  of  our  metal-manufactured  wares. 

Bnt  to  put  the  classiflcation  in  a  little  different  form.  The  Canadians  classify 
their  sales  in  foreign  countries  by  the  products  of  the  mines,  fisheries,  forests, 
animals,  agricultural  products,  and  manufactured  wares.  Now,  I  will  first  take 
4  years  ago — 1896 — and  then  last  year.  In  1896  we  bought  of  Canada,  products  of 
the  mines,  $7,488,000,  and  sold  $9,222,000;  fisheries,  $8,802,000,  and  sold  $822,000; 
forests,  $18,528,000,  and  sold  $2,782,000;  animals,  $3,841,000,  and  sold  $2,308,000; 
agricultural  products,  $8,233,000,  and  sold  $10,124,000;  manufactures,  $2,531,000, 
and  sold  $28,184,000;  that  is,  our  total  purchases  of  them  in  these  Imes  were 
$34,373,000  in  1896,  and  we  sold  them  $52,892,000.  Last  year,  1900,  the  Canadians 
sold  us  of  the  products  of  their  mines  $14,186,000  worth  of  gold  quartz,  and  a  total 
of  mine  products  amounting  to  $23,700,000,  and  we  sold  tabem  of  the  products  of 
our  mines  $11,600,000;  of  fish  products,  we  bought  $8,689,000  and  sold  $484,000;  of 
products  of  the  forests,  we  bought  $12,805,000  and  sold  $5,200,000;  animals,  we 
bought  $5,826,000  and  sold  $8,420,000;  agricultural  products,  we  bought  $2,041,000 
and  sold  $19,080,000;  manufactures,  we  bought  $4,867,000  and  sold  $61,862,000. 
In  other  words,  we  sold  to  the  people  of  Canada  of  our  manufactured  wares  more 
than  $10  per  capita.  We  sold  in  Canada  last  year  nearly  as  much  of  our  manu- 
factures as  we  sold  of  these  to  the  entire  world  in  1870,  and  about  one-sixth  as 
much  as  we  sold  to  the  entire  world  last  year. 

I  have  emphasized  this  point  because  our  people  seem  to  overlook  the  existence 
of  this  enormous  trade,  one  that  is  closely  connected  with  us — on  our  very  border. 
They  do  not  realize  that  this  trade  gives  employment  to  every  departanent  of 
American  industry,  from  the  time  of  taking  the  materials  from  the  mines  and  the 
fields,  and,  while  they  are  carried  in  their  htuf-fiinished  condition,  through  factories 
and  workshops,  into  the  stores,  up  to  the  tim«  that  they  are  transferred,  in  a  fin- 
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iahed  state ,  ready  for  consumption,  into  Canadian  hands.  This  is  a  class  of  bnaineas 
that  needs  to  be  encouraged,  because  it  gives  employment  all  along  the  industrial 
line,  and  gives  a  profit  all  along  the  same  line.  This  trade  is  infinitely  better  than 
that  which  consists  in  dig^ng  the  same  amounts  in  value  from  the  earth,  or  reap- 
ing it  in  the  field  and  sendmg  to  foreign  markets  for  sale  in  crude  forms,  for  the 
reason  that  the  manufactured  commodity  represents  vastly  more  employment  to 
American  labor  and  larger  retoms  to  American  capital. 

Now,  these  Canadian  trade  conditions  are  eminently  satisfactory,  bat  the  diffi- 
culty is  they  are  not  likely  to  continue  so,  unless  we  arie  prepared  to  do  something 
toward  meeting  Canadian  wishes  in  the  way  of  giving  her  a  market  for  what  she 
has  to  sell. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  If  you  would  touch  on  the  British  differential  now. — 
A.  I  am  getting  to  that.  The  Canaditms,  about  4  years  ago,  proposed  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  grant  to  any  other  country  tiiat  would  give  to  Canadian  products 
what  Canada  considered  equivalent  taris  conditions  a  concession  of  13^  per  cent 
in  the  then  duty,  this  to  be  increased  the  next  year  to  25  per  cent.  At  the  time 
there  was  no  country  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  tnis  offer  except  Q-reat 
Britain,  for  Q-reat  Britain  cnatges  practically  no  duty  on  any  Canadian  product, 
except  possibly  Canadian  whisky.  For  a  time,  in  consequence  of  treaties  with 
Englana,  Belgium  and  G)«rmany  received  this  benefit  until  these  treaties  were 
denounced,  as  it  is  termed.  Since  then  the  English  have  enjoyed  it  without  rivalry. 
Lately  the  differential  has  been  increased  to  ^t  per  cent,  so  that  American  goods 
entering  Canada  pay  50  per  cent  higher  duty  than  is  paid  b^  corresponding 
English  goods.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  oofferentiu  against  us  (which,  as  Ouiada's 
dunes  average  about  30  per  cent,  would  amount  on  a  shipment  of  $100  to  a  benefit 
in  favor  of  England  of  $10,  or  in  many  instances  the  equivalent  of  a  large  profit 
on  the  sale) ,  in  spite  of  this  difference  American  manufactures  have  entered  Can- 
ada and  in  very  many  departments  of  trade  have  driven  out  the  English  manu- 
factures. In  cotton  manufactures  the  latter  have  been  able  to  lessen  our  sales, 
but  in  little  else.  That  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  for  the  Canadian 
to  get  to  the  American  market  than  to  the  English  market.  Orders  can  be  trans- 
mitted in  24  hours  and  executed  in  48  or  56  hours,  and  again,  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  the  goods  whether  or  not  of  the  kind  ordered,  the  differences  can  be 
easily  settled.  Again,  we  manufacture  goods  more  to  the  Canadian  tastes  than 
do  the  English.  The  Canadians  are  more  nearly  like  ourselves,  though  they  would 
deny  it,  than  they  are  like  the  English  aud  they  favor  our  styles  more  generally 
than  they  do  the  English.  These  are  factors  in  our  favor;  and  yet  a  short  time 
ago  very  few  people  would  have  believed  that  American  manufacturers  could  go 
into  a  neutral  market  and  compete  with  and  defeat  the  English  on  such  grounds 
as  these.  We  now  enter  an  English  colony;  we  go  there  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
yet  we  undersell  England  in  that  market.  I  think  there  has  never  been  a  more 
wonderful  exhibition  of  the  ability  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  make  fine 
qualities  of  goods  at  low  prices  and  his  ability  to  sell  these  in  foreign  countries 
than  has  been  afforded  by  this  exx)erience  of  the  last  3  or  8  years  in  Canada.  It 
shows  that  we  are  above  all  comx>etitor8  and  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  can  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  working 
man,  without  regard  to  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  you  gone  far  enough  to  learn  how  much  of  that 
trade  has  been  retained  by  selling  at  a  price  less  for  the  same  kind  of  goods  than 
they  have  been  sold  for  in  the  American  market?— A.  I  daresay  that  is  done.  All 
nations  do '  that  every  day.  I  do  not  think  they  are  discriminating  any  more  in 
Canada  than  in  Oermany,  France,  or  any  other  country.  No  matter  what  condi- 
tions of  tariff  yon  have,  that  is  a  method  of  trade — of  making  daughter  salea  in 
the  foreign  markets — that  the  manufacturers  of  ail  countries  employ. 

(^.  You  are  not  like  some  economists  who  use  that  as  an  argument  to  take  the 
tariff  off? — A.  No,  Whether  it  is  on  or  off  trade  of  this  kind  will  go  on  much  the 
same.  The  future  difficulty  that  we  have  to  face  is  this:  We  have  made  great 
trade  gains;  but  the  Canadians  are  naturally  dissatisfied.  They  sell  us  their  crude 
commodities  and  that  is  all,  and  they  do  not  sell  a  great  deal  of  these,  relatively 
speaking.  They  have  a  tremendous  market  in  England  which  they  have  built  up. 
Their  sales  in  England  last  year  amounted  to  $107,000,000  in  value,  and  in  the 
future  it  will  increase  greatly  on  that. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  blind  enough  to  believe  that  Canada  had  no  market 
other  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  our  proper  diplomatic  course  was  to 
close  that  market  and  thus  force  the  Canadians  down  on  their  knees  to  beg  to  be 
taken  as  States  into  the  American  Union.  We  never  made  a  more  fatal  diplomatio 
error.  We  raised  that  class  of  resentment  which  we  would  have  felt  ourselves  if 
the  same  policy  had  been  practiced  against  us.    The  Canadians  are  an  Anglo-Sanm 
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■peapiB  and  yoa  can  not  drive  an  Anglo-Saxon  x)eople,  thongh  yon  may  coax  them. 
The  restilt  wae  that  we  bnilt  up  for  Canada  a  new  market.  Instead  of  the  trans- 
portation lines  running  north  and  south  between  their  country  and  ours  as  ^ey 
should,  we  forced  Canada  into  building  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  thus  par- 
alleling our  railway  systems.  We  forced  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  adopt  his 
"  national  "policy  and  to  endeavor  to  build  up  manufacturing  industries  in 
Canada.  We  forced  the  Canadians  to  look  across  the  Atlantic  to  England  to  get 
there  the  market  which  we  refused  them.  Now  they  are  independent  of  us 
so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned.  They  do  not  sell  us  enough  to  make  it  a  vital 
question  whether  they  do  business  with  us  or  not.  We  are  the  petitioners.  We 
see  in  Canada  our  best  market;  Canada  sees  nothing  here  that  is  seriously  neces- 
sary to  her  welfare.  The  tendency  has  been  and  is  to  drive  Canada  away  from 
us.  Thus,  in  the  future,  if  33^  per  cent  differential  is  not  enough,  it  will  be  raised 
to  50  per  cent  or  75  per  cent,  or  it  will  be  swept  away  by  the  federated  empire  ot 
England  and  her  colonial  dependencies,  a  change  which  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 
In  the  laransformations  now  taking  place  the  old  English  free-trade  system  may  go 
by  the  board,  and  England  and  her  colonies  find  their  advantage  in  trading 
between  themselves  and  in  supplying  each  other's  needs.  This  change  may  not  be 
so  far  off  unless  we  intervene;  and,  looking  to  our  own  interests,  we  are  com- 
pelled by  iiiB  necessities  of  the  case  to  intervene.  It  is  not  altogether  our  Cama- 
oian  market  that  is  in  peril.  Of  our  enormous  exports,  more  than  half  are  sold 
to  England  and  England's  dependencies  and  colonies.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose 
this  English  market. 

If  we  can  make  a  treaty  with  the  Canadians  which  is  satisfactory  to  them,  and 
which  gives  to  them  something  of  a  market  here,  we  shall  have  a  clutch  on  them 
which  they  will  not  care  to  break;  and  whatever  may  happen  in  other  respects, 
this  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  us. 

Now  what  are  the  obstacles?  There  are  three  conditions  which  we  have  to 
meet  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  trade  treaty  with  Canada.  We  must  make  con- 
cessions in  the  duties  on  fish,  lumber,  and  coal.  So  far  as  agricultural  products 
are  concerned — potatoes  and  eggs  and  goods  of  that  kind — it  is  a  relatively  small 
matter.  As  we  are  now  selling  to  the  Canadians  $19,000,000  worth  of  our  agri- 
cultural products,  it  would  seem  to  be  rather  discourteous  to  grumble  because 
they  sell  farm  products  to  the  value  of  2  or  3  miUion  dollars  to  us.  But  on  the 
luver  items  we  mast  do  something. 

Tne  coal  interests  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  are  exceedingly  strong,  and 
they  naturally  object  to  anvthing  threatening  their  New  England  market. 

As  to  the  fish  business,  I  have  been  a  fisherman  myself — a  fisherman  by  descent, 
at  least.  We  have  the  Gloucester  fisheries  held  up  before  us  as  the  "nursery  of 
the  Navy."  What  are  you  going  to  do,  it  is  asked,  to  get  the  sailors  to  man  our 
warships  unless  you  protect  the  fishing  industry  in  Gloucester?  Now,  I  have  had 
a  strong  interest  in  the  fishing  industry  as  long  as  it  was  American,  but  it  has 
ceased  to  be  an  American  industry.  There  is  American  capital  invested  in  it 
and  there  are  certain  American  ofBcers  employed  on  the  fishing  vessels.  One  of  the 
members  of  your  commission  has  lived  there,  and  he  wiU  correct  me  if  he  thinks 
I  am  wron^.  But  the  larger  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  catching  of  fish  are  from 
Nova  Scoiaa,  New  Brunswick,  and  Portugal.  They  are  not  American  citizens. 
Some  of  the  Portuguese  will  possibly  become  so,  but  those  from  the  Provinces 
come  there  during  the  fishing  season,  and  after  this  is  over  they  go  back  home. 
Each  year  there  is  printed  a  list  of  the  unfortunates  who  have  lost  their  lives 
by  various  disMters  during  the  year— a  most  pathetic  list  and  often  a  larg^  one. 
Last  year,  out  of  some  50  or  60  men  whose  lives  were  lost — ^it  may  have  been  8,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  but  2  who  were  Americans,  and  these  2  were 
captains  of  vessels;  the  rest  were  foreigners.  That  indicate  how  little  of  an 
American  indns^^  it  is  when  comp|ared  with  what  it  once  was. 

When  we  had  our  war  with  Spain,  the  United  States  Government,  having  a 
notion  that  this  was  truth  and  not  mere  tradition,  sent  down  two  battleships  or 
cruisers  to  Gloucester  to  exploit  that  nursery  of  the  Navy  idea  and  get  as  manv 
men  as  possible.  These  stayed  there  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  war,  and  I  think 
they  enlisted  a  little  over  300  men — that  is  about  half  as  many  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  man  one  battleship.  Boston  is  not  a  nursery  of  the  Navy  and  never 
claimed  to  be,  but  we  enlisted  some  1,700  men  during  the  same  time.  So  I  say 
this  is  fiction.  Yet,  when  this  matter  is  brought  up  in  Congress  you  will  hear  any 
amount  of  eloquence  about  these  poor  men  giving  their  lives  to  hard  service,  who 
must  be  looked  upon  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  flag  on  the  seas  if  ever  the  occa- 
sion calls  for  it.  The  American  does  not  like  this  fiSiing  business.  It  is  too  hard 
a  business  for  him.    He  can  find  better  pay  on  shore  and  be  with  his  family. 

The  lumber  interest,  of  course,  is  different.    When  our  committee  appeared 
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before  the  Anglo-American  ComTniiwion,  we  were  told  that  the  lumber  interest 
was  one  of  the  strongest  in  opposition  to  any  change  of  this  kind;  and  there  again 
the  reason  is  geographic  to  qnite  an  extent.  The  market  for  limiber  is  largrely  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  It  is  a  long  haul  from  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  it  is  a  short  haul  from  Canada.  The  hard-pine  lumber  that  comes  in 
from  tne  southern  tier  of  States  is  also  a£Fected  by  its  distance— a  disqnaliflcation 
which  can  never  be  overcome  by  anything  except  a  remaking  of  the  world. 

What  I  desire,  gentlemen,  to  impress  upon  your  minds  as  representing  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  is  that  our  interests  in  New  England  largely  tura  us 
toward  our  northern  neighbor.  We  look  upon  Canada  as  fairly  tributary  to  our 
market;  we  believe  that  the  border  line  is  largely  an  artificial  one,  and  that  as  we 
are,  to  quite  an  extent,  cut  off  from  the  West,  we  should  have  the  right,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  exploit  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  us.  If  Canada  is  ever  to 
be  made  a  x>art  of  the  United  States  it  must  be  by  drawing  the  Canadians  to  us 
with  the  strongest  possible  bands  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  jrou  know  of  anV  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  Canada  to  negotiate  a  treaty? — ^A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  a  treaty  on  the  ground  of  equivalent  conces- 
sions, without  regard  to  the  sx>ecial  products. 

Q.  Is  it  not  witnin  your  knowledge  that  special  efforts  have  been  made  several 
times  in  recent  years  to  come  to  a  basis  of  agreement  and  a  common  understand- 
ing, and  that  the  rock  upon  which  they  split  every  time  has  been  the  classification 
of  articles? — A.  Well,. I  know  the  rock  they  split  upon  very  largely  was  the  lum- 
ber interest.  That  was  one  part  of  the  classification,  no  doubt.  I  had  that 
statement,  in  effect,  from  Mr.  Dingley,  and  I  suppose  that  he  knew.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchkam.)  In  what  section  of  the  country  did  that  manifest  itself 
most  strongly? — ^A.  The  most  prominent  opponent  was  the  distinguished  Gon- 
gressnum  aora  Minnesota,  Mr.  Tawney. 

O.  Did  it  affect  the  lumber  interests  in  Michigan? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  Michigan  is 
no  longer  the  center  of  the  lumber  industry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Canada  generally 
opposed  to  a  reciprocity  treaty? — A.  I  dare  say  it  is.  It  is  also  opposed  to  a  dif- 
ferential tariff  with  England,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  policy  of  the  Glovemment,  however. 

Q.  Is  it  your  plea  that  this  differential  of  theirs  stands  in  the  way  of  a  reci- 
procity treaty? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  very  likely  it  was  initiated  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  something  of  the  kind.  I  thiak  it  has  now  obtained  such 
headway  that  it  is  working  out  its  results  on  its  own  grounds. 

Q.  If  Great  Britain  puts  an  export  duty  on  bituminous  coal,  do  you  think  there 
would  be  any  import  of  that  coal  to  this  country? — ^A.  Imports  from  where? 

Q.  From  Wales?— A.  No;  there  never  has  been  for  years;  there  would  not  be 
under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Ton  think  it  would  be,  then,  about  an  even  exchange  so  far  as  coal  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  yes. 

Q.  And  to  the  accommodation  of  the  people  in  the  extremes  of  the  continent? — 
A.  Tes,  I  think  so;  I  think  there  would  be  an  increase  of  trade  on  both  sides. 

O.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  country  should  make  overtures  to  Canada  for 
reciprocity? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  I  think  we  have  more  to  g;ain 
than  Canada  has. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  pity  to  disturb  the  preeent  balance  of  trade 
which  we  have  with  Canada? — A.  Well,  this  is  one  of  those  arrangements  which 
should  be  made  while  we  have  the  opportunity.  You  know  the  stonr  of  the 
Sibvlline  books,  offered  to  one  who  would  not  take  them  when  he  could,  and  on 
each  subsequent  occasion  the  number  was  reduced  and  the  price  increased.  It 
may  be  that  way  witih  us. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  14, 1901.    < 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  HICHOLSOV. 

Manager  Central  Railway  Clearing  Soiue,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

The  oommission  met  at  11.02  a.  m..  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr. 
William  Nicholson,  Manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clearing  House,  Buffalo,  N.  T., 
appeared  an  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

^.  (By  Senator  Kyuc.)  Yoa  may  state  year  name,  address,  and  bosineea  to  tho 
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stenographer,  please. — A.  William  Nicholson,  Manager  of  the  Central  Railway  Clear- 
ing Honse,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  commission  something  aboat  the  organization  of  this  clearing 
honse,  the  purpose  of  its  inception,  its  aims,  an4  its  methods. 

TheWinncse.  (Reading): 

"CRMTBAL  RAILWAY  CLBAKING  HOU8B. 

"The  olearlng-honse  principle  was  made  applicable  to  the  throngh  freight  traffic 
aoconnting  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  its  leased 
and  operated  lines,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Carstensen,  comptroller. 

"As  a  natnral  sequence,  a  clearing  honse  was  established  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (the 
geographical  center  of  the  system),  for  the  purpose  of  handling  certain  details  of 
Qirongn  fireight  accounts  for  the  allied  roads  terminating  at  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Its  advent  was  publicly  annonnced,  and  its  authority  set  forth  by  tne  exeoutiye 
departments  in  the  following  circular : 

"  [New  York  Cential  and  Hudson  Kiver  Hailrosd  Company,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  Hicbigan  Central  Hallrood  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  BaUroad 
Company,  West  Shore  BoUrood,  Plttsbuigh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company.] 

"Febbuaky  10, 1899. 
"joikt  noticb. 

"Mr.  William  Nicholson  is  hereby  appointed  manager  of  the  'Buffalo  Railway 
Clearing  House,'  to  be  established  April  1,  proximo,  and  to  have  charge  of  all  accounts 
and  statistics  pertaining  to  through  freight  business  passing  over  the  above  roads, 
now  covered  by  through,  Joint,  or  fast  freight  line  billing. 

"S.  R.  Cali^way, 
"Preit.  N.  T.  C.  and  B.  B.  B.  B.  and  leased  linee, 

"W.  H.  Nbwman, 
"Prett.  L.  8.  and  M.  S.  Bwy.  Co. 

"H.  B.  Lbdyard, 
"Prett.  M.  C.  B.  B. 

"W.  H.  Canniff, 
"Preet.  N.  T.  C.  and  St.  L.  B.  B.  Co. 
"J.  D.  Layno, 
"  Viee-Prett.  W.  S.  B.  B. 

"J.  M.  Schoonmakbr, 
"  F.  P.  and  G.  M.  P.  and  X.  E.  B.  B.  Co. 

"On  Febmary  21, 1899,  a  meeting  of  the  chief  accounting  officers  and  auditors  of 
freight  accounts  of  the  system  roads  was  held  in  New  York  City,  when  the  pursning 
organization  was  effected. 

"  Name.— Tho  Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House. 

"ioca«i(m.— Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"Memberehtp. — New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company,  West  Shore 
Railroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company,  Pittsburgh 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroa^  Company. 

"Management. — The  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
manager. 

"Duties. — ^The  clearance  of  freight-revenue  balances  accruing  between  the  clearing- 
house roads,  on  all  interline,  .joint,  and  fast  flight  line  traffic  passing  throngh  Buf- 
falo or  crossing  the  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock  and  Suspension  Bridge,  billed  on  a 
through  waybill ;  and  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  New  York  Central  and  West 
Shore  fast  freight  lines. 

"  The  complete  and  proper  revision  of  all  billing. 

"The  oompiling  and  fumishln);  to  the  accounting  departments  of  the  roads  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house  with  all  statistics,  statements  of  earnings,  etc.,  required 
by  them  from  time  to  time,  and  the  famishing  to  other  roads  not  members  of  the 
clearing  honse  such  information  and  statements  as  formerly  reqnired  from  the  New 
York  Central  and  West  Shore  fast  freight  lines. 

"The  checking  and  recording  for  the  roads  members  of  the  clearing  house,  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  fast  freight  lines,  of  all  Joint  or  fast  freight 
line  claims. 

The  keeping,  under  the  snpervision  of  the  manager,  of  complete  records  of 
ol  aring  honse  and  fast  freight  line  business. 

"  All  freight  agents  of  companies  members  of  the  clearing  house  to  he  considered 
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as  agenta  of  the  clearing  hottse,  and  to  respeet  and  comply  with  all  ordera  of  the 
manager  thereof  conBistent  with  the  aoooantlng  regnlatfons  of  the  olearing-hoase 
roads. 

"  Clearing-house  trafBc,  other  than  fast  freight  line,  to  bo  waybilled  exoloslTely 
without  divisions  of  earnings  on  a  special  clearing-honse  waybill,  to  be  used  by  au 
roads  for  business  within  the  clearing-house  territory. 

"The  clearing  house  to  use,  whenever  practicable,  the  standard  blanks  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  OfBcers. 

"On  April  7,  1899,  another  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  an  exeeutive  committee,  to  nave  snpervivion  over  the  olearing  nonse  and 
to  act  upon  qupstions  affecting  its  management  and  development,  resulting  in  the 
election  as  such  committee  of  Messrs.  John  Carstensen,  comptroller  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  chairman ;  R.  H.  Hill,  auditor  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway;  A.  J.  Burt,  auditor  Michigan  Central  Railroad;  J.  P. 
Cnrry,  auditor  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad;  C.  H.  Bronaon,  auditor 
Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

"Its  duties  to  be  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  act  on  all  questions  affeotine  the  oondact  of  the  affairs  of  the  olearing 
house  as  constituted  or  as  it  may  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time. 

"  (b)  In  oonjnnction  with  the  manager,  to  decide  all  matters  relating  to  expenses 
and  the  division  of  same  as  between  roads  in  interest. 

"  (c)  To  act  on  all  applications  for  increased  membership. 

"  (d)  To  hold  meetings  upon  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  request  of  any 
3  members. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  olearing  house  began  its  career  with  a  charter  mem- 
bership of  6  roads,  viz.  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore 
Kailroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  Michigan  Central  Railroad, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

"The  membership  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  was  discontinued  at  a  meet-- 
ing  of  the  executive  committee  held  in  New  York  City  on  Novembers,  1899,  same 
to  oe  effective  December  1, 1899,  thus  reducing  the  olearance-honse  membere^ip  to 
the  5  other  roads  named  above,  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
resuming  junction  settlements  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  at  the  Niagara 
frontier  under  the  same  arrangement  as  obtained  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
clearing  house.  No  further  change  in  membership  occurred  until  May  1,  1900,  when 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louts  Railway,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad  were  admitted  to  membership. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  thai,  these  companies  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Company  have  no  termini  in  Buffalo,  together  with  reasons  of  a  local  char- 
acter, the  executive  committee  at  a  meeting  held  March  12,  1901,  changed  the  name 
of  the  Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House  to  that  of  the  'Central  Railway  Clearing 
House.' 

"As  already  stated,  the  initial  province  of  the  clearing  house  was  to  control  the 
accounting  of  revenue  on  traffic  passing  the  Niagara  frontier.  This  it  has  satisfac- 
torily accomplished,  and  the  results  have  been  promptly  furnished  to  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  roads,  in  accordance  with  their  varied  requirements  necessitated  by  a 
dissimilarity  of  accounts,  and  in  time  for  inclnsiou  in  their  monthly  records. 

"From  time  to  time  the  duties  of  the  olearing  house  have  been  largely  increased, 
to  the  extent  that  at  present  it  accounts  for  the  revenue  on  traffic — 

"(a)  Interchanged  between  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
West  Shore  Railroad,  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  Pennsylvania 
Division  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and'Malone 
Railway,  Wallklll  Valley  Railroad,  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  and  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad,  ana 
Pittsburgh  aud  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  passing  the  Niagara  frontier. 

"(b)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

"(c)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  Pittsburg  and 
Lake  Erie  Railroad. 

"(d)  Between  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern' Railway  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad. 

"(«)  Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 

"  (f)  Between  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  Railroad. 

"(g)  Between  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  West  Shore  Railroad,  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  OgdensburK  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Mohawk  and  Malone  Railway,  Wallkill  Valley  Railroad, 
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B«eali  Ci««k  Sallroad,  Lake  Shore  and  Mlohisan  Soathem  Bailway,  and  all  Paoiflo 
coast  roads  where  transoontinental  tariffs  a^tply. 

"As  regards  the  latter  class,  viz,  transcontinental  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  points,  the  clearing  honse  also  acts  for  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  companies  in  the  matter  of  acconnts,  the  agents  of 
theao  companies  reporting  to  and  being  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  clearing  house. 

"The  revenue  on  traffic  between  transcontinental  tariff  points  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  those  within  clearing-house  territory  east  of  the  Niagara  River  (including  those 
on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroads),  via  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tnd  Railroad,  is  also  taken  care  of  in  the  clearing  house,  but  the  proportion  of  such 
traffic  to  and  £rom  local  stations  situate  on  the  Unes  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road Company  is  accounted  for  by  that  company  direct. 

"Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  clearing  house  practically  all  business  inter- 
changed between  the  roads  was  settled  for  by  the  agents  at  junction  points.  The 
cleanng-honse  territory^  so  far  as  acconnting  interests  are  concerned,  is  practically 
one  railroad.    The  clearing  house  has  no  intermediate  j  unction  settlements  whatever, 

"The  system  in  vogue  does  more  than  the  modem  audit-office  plan  in  the  way  .of 
economical,  expeditions,  and  simple  settlement.  Take,  for  example,  a  shipment  fl-om 
Boston  to  East  8t.  Louis.  The  old  junction-settlement  plan  would  re(}uire  the  stop- 
ping of  the  waybill  at  Albany,  East  Buffalo,  and  Cleveland  for  junction  settlement 
between  the  roads  handling  the  shipment.  Under  the  modern  audit  office  settlement 
plan  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  auditor  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  Railway  to  render  complete  detail  as  to  abstracts,  division  sheets,  summa- 
ries, etc.,  to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  With  the  clearing- 
house plan  the  waybill  would  be  reported  (forwarded)  by  the  agent  at  Boston  and 
(received)  by  the  agent  at  East  St.  Louis  direct  to  the  clearine  honse,  where  same 
would  be  acconnteafor  to  roads  in  interest.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  proper 
officer  would  be  notified  by  it  of  the  net  debit  or  credit  balance  affecting  the  other 
roads  for  all  waybills  so  handled  in  a  given  month. 

"Ilie  old  method  provided  that  each  individual  waybill  should  be  divided  and 
settled  between  the  roads,  while  now  all  waybills  in  a  month  between  given  points, 
taking  given  subdivisions,  are  brought  to  a  total,  which  is  subdivided.  Considering 
the  large  volume  of  business  handled  by  the  clearing-house  roads,  the  possibility 
of  delivering  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  rates  or  collecting  proper  charges 
is  wonderfully  increased,  inasmuch  as  shipments  moving  over  the  dearing-honse 
territory  or  to  the  Pacific  coast  beyond  are  waybilled  through  without  any  mvision 
of  revenue  being  shown  on  the  waybills,  and  as  no  junction  settlements  between 
agents  are  made,  consequently  no  amounts  are  shown  on  the  waybills  as  advance 
ehM'ges. 

"  It  is  therefore  possible  for  agents  to  correct  the  waybiUs  when  delivery  of  freight 
is  made  to  basis  of  proper  through  rates,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  advances  paid 
connecting  railroads,  which  in  case  of  error  would  compel  them  to  secure  authority 
to  change  before  final  settlement  with  consignees. 

"  It  is  assumed  that  the  clearing  house  has  done  more  than  any  other  agency  to 
provide  for  the  delivery  of  shipments  to  consignees  on  proper  net  charges.  The 
clearing  house  nullifies  the  multiplied  settlements  of  the  railroads,  expedites  the 
movements,  and,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  minimizes  the  collection  of  over- 
charges, simplifies  the  accounting,  and  concentrates  the  preparation  of  statistics 
and  other  information  for  railroads  in  interest. 

"  The  clearing-house  system  of  accounting  is  based  upon  daily  forwarded  abstracts, 
daily  received  abstracts,  and  monthly  balance  sheets,  with  the  necessary  auxiliary 
forms,  corrections,  etc.,  as  per  sample  forms  herewiti.  submitted. 

"Estimated  railroad  balances  are  drawn  for  weekly,  between  the  financial  offices 
on  figures  furnished  by  the  clearing  house.  A  final  nel  balance  is  drawn  for  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  All  moneys  collected  by  the  agents  are  remitted  to  the  treas- 
nrers  of  the  roads  direct,  no  remittances  account  of  revenue  accruing  for  freight 
trnnsportation  being  sent  to  the  clearing  house. 

"  The  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  clearing  house  is  handled  by  the 
manager  and  his  chief  clerk.  The  work  is  divided  into  11  departments,  each  in 
charge  of  a  head  clerk,  as  follows : 

"accocntino  departmbnt. 

"Consists  of  9  clerks  and  takes  care  of  the  general  acconnts  of  the  clearing  hoose, 
as  well  as  maintaininK  separate  sets  of  generd  books  for  each  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  West  Shore  fast  freight  lines,  viz,  the  Red  Line  Transit  Company,  White 
Line  Central  Transit  Company,  Qreat  Central  Route  'Blue  Line,'  Canada  Southern 
Line,  North  Shore  Despatch,  West  Shore  Line,  Nickel  Plate  Line. 

"The  cashier  handles  the  receipts  and  disbursements  account  of  the  general 
exiienses  for  the  clearing  honse  as  well  as  for  the  fast  freight  lines  specified  above. 
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"afportiokhsnt  defabtmxnt. 

"  Has  22  olerkg.  This  department  handles  completed  reports  when  received  from 
the  abstract  department;  stamps  same  with  percentage  stamp,  showing  proper 
percentages  to  be  applied  between  pointfi  shown  thereon.  These  items,  shown  in 
blocks,  are  drawn  on  on  apportionment  sheets,  grouped  as  per  stations  from  and  to. 
At  the  close  of  business  each  month  these  sheets  are  footed,  summaries  balanced 
with  abstract  department,  and  revenue  apportioned  among  all  roads  interested,  on 
the  basis  agreed  to  and  published  by  the  traffic  officials  of  the  roads. 

"Interline  audit  office  settlement"  accounts  for  all  our  9  roads,  in  connection 
with  the  49  roads  west  of  the  clearing-house  t«rritory,  are  handled  by  this  depart- 
ment. 

"  STATI8TICAI.  DEPAKTHENT. 

"Compiles  road  statistics  and  those  required  by  the  several  fast  flight  linee. 
Makes  classifications  of  commodities  hauled,  on  forms  set  forth  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission ;  prepares  special  statistics  of  tonnage  for  the  various  freight- 
traffic  officials,  and  furnishes  Western  freight  agents  and  others  with  daily  state- 
ments of  billiug  covering  their  various  terntories.  This  department  has  a  force  of 
23  clerks. 

"ABSTRACT  DBPABTMBNT. 

"Conducts  the  checking  and  auditing  of  forwarded  and  leoeived  abstracts,  sam- 
maries,  etc.,  notifying  agents  of  varions  changes  made  in  same.  This  department 
necessitates  the  employment  of  37  clerlis. 

"revision  dbpabtmekt. 

"With  a  force  of  37  clerks  revises  the  waybills,  issnes  corrections,  flies  tissues,  eto' 

"claim  separtmbnt. 

"Randies  fast  freight  line  over  and  under  charge  accounts;  checks  yarions  claims 
for  the  fast  freight  Tines;  checks  Joint  and  interline  claims  for  the  claim  agents 
of  the  roads  members  of  the  clearing  house,  the  one  check  of  the  clearing  honse 
answering  for  the  several  checks  under  the  old  system,  when  the  claims  were  sent 
from  one  road  to  another  to  be  handled  by  each  claim  agent  and  checked  by  each 
freight  accountant. 

"This  department  handles  all  final  balance  sheets  of  the  agents  of  the  roads  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  honse,  and  prepares  each  day  for  the  trunk  line  association  a 
report  of  all  east-bound  waybills  passing  the  Niagara  frontier,  this  report  being 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  each  waybill.  This  work  is  conducted  with  a  force  of  52 
clerks. 

"DAILY  EAKNIMOS  DBPARTHEMT. 

"This  department  compiles  for  the  9  roads  in  the  clearing  honse  statements  of 
daily  earnings  on  all  business  interchanged,  together  with  earnings  on  audit  office 
settlement  business,  in  connection  with  the  several  transcontinental  routes,  furnish- 
ing daily  statements  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  on  audit-settlement  business.  The  weekly  balances  between  the  road  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house  are  estimated  in  this  department,  which  consists  of  13  clerks. 

"MAILING  DEPARTMENT. 

"  Employs  10  clerks.  Collects  outgoing  and  opens  incoming  mail.  Strips  interline 
and  fast  freight  line  tissue  copies  of  waybills  and  distributes  same  to  accounting 
officials,  commercial  and  fast  freight  line  agents;  sorts  claims  and  vouchers;  has 
charge  of  all  matter  forwarded  and  received  by  express,  sorts  reports  for  varions 
other  departments,  and  performs  general  messenger  service  for  the  clearing  house. 


"This  department  has  1  employee,  who  binds  abstract  books,  volumes  of  tissue 
copies  of  waybills,  records  of  apportionment,  as  well  as  sundry  volumes  of  records 
used  in  the  clearing  house. 
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'STATIONKKT. 


"  Has  2  clerks,  who  handle  and  distribnte  the  supplies  of  books  and  stationery  and 
fill  the  requisitions  of  agents  for  blank  forms,  etc. 

"  TBLEORAPH. 

"This  department  has  1  operator,  who  handles  all  telegraphic  commanioations 
forwarded  and  received  by  the  clearing  honse. 

"The  clearing  honse  has  a  total  force  of  220  employees,  divided  as  follows: 

Manager 

Chief  clerk , 

I^vate  secretary 

Cashier 

General  bookkeeper 

Head  clerks 

Stenographers 

Telegraph  operator 

Binder 

Stationer 

Clerks 198 

Total 220 

"  The  total  number  of  clerks  employed  on  what  may  be  termed  actnal  clearing- 
house work  is  158. 

"The  average  clerical  salary  paid  (exolneire  of  superintendence)  is  $44.94. 

"The  Central  Eailway  Clearing  House  ha«  long  since  passed  through  the  crucial 
part  of  its  existence,  and  notwithstanding  a  new  system  of  accounting,  unfamiliar 
alike  to  agents  as  well  as  to  others  in  the  clearing  house,  it  has  been,  from  aoconnt- 
ing,  traffic,  and  other  standpoints,  a  success  from  the  date  of  inception. 

"A  partial  idea  of  the  enormity  of  its  business,  from  the  date  of  its  organization 
to  the  present,  can  be  gained  fr«m  the  following  statistics  to  May  1,  1901 : 

Revenue  cleared  between  membership  roads $33,997,641.91 

Total  number  of  tons  forwarded  and  received  &om  stations  on  all 

roads,  divided  into  60  commodity  classes 9,626,994 

Total  number  of  waybills  revised  and  filed  in  revision  department . .  2, 860, 987 

Total  number  of  waybill  copies  handled  and  distributed 14, 300, 198 

Total  amount  increased  revenue,  account  revision  department $164, 454. 22 

Total  number  of  waybills  abstracted  for  trunk-line  commissioners 
on  traffic  moving  east  bound  from  the  Niagara  frontier,  showing 
number,  date,  station  from  and  to,  weight  in  pounds,  extended  and 

footed 1,632,986 

Total  number  of  claims  received  from  all  sources  and  checked 114, 264 

Total  number  of  letters  written 129,878 

Total  number  of  telegrams  forwarded  and  received 31, 590 

Total  number  pieces  of  mail  handled 1,467,466 

Total  mileage  included  in  clearing-house  territory 11, 257 

Total  number  stations  reporting  to  the  clearing  house 2,241 

Total  number  agent's  requisitions  for  supplies  filled  by  stationery 

department..... 14,608 

Total  number  of  books  bound  in  binding  department  17,680,  divided 
as  follows : 

Abstract  books 13,520 

Volumes  of  tissue  waybills 1,898 

Records  of  apportionment 676 

Sundry  volames 1,586 

"Monthly  meetings  for  consultation  in  regard  to  details  are  held  in  the  office  of 
the  manager,  and  are  attended  by  the  auditors  of  flight  accounts  of  the  roads  mem- 
bers of  the  clearing  house. 

"The  clearing  honse  is  a  progressive  step  in  railway  accounting.  It  is  a  move  in 
the  direction  ofeconomy,  and  when  more  through  billing  is  established,  more  roads 
admitted,  and  when  a  universal  system  of  freight  accounting  is  adopted  by  the 
auditors  of  the  roads  the  greator  success  of  the  clearing  house  will  be  assured. 
Toward  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  freight  accounting  the  clearing  honse 
has  ^ready  become  an  important  factor. 

"  Prior  to  its  establishment  agents  were  obliged  to  report  all  waybills  forwarded 
and  reoeived  on  each  road  in  the  territory  now  covered  oy  the  clearing  house.    By 
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the  oleariog-honBe  method  a  daily  forwarded  and  received  report  new  takes  the 
place  of  the  six  or  eight  formerly  need. 

"Its  methods  represent  the  most  pTononnoed  concentration  of  thzoagh  fimght 
ac  counting. 

"At  the  recent  railway  congress  in  Paris  Commissioner  Enapp,  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  annonnced  that  he  favored  a  owaring- house  system 
for  all  American  railroads. 

"The  late  Qeorge  R.  Blanohard,  trnnk  line  commissioner,  who  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  congress,  fully  agreed  with  Commissioner  Knapp,  and  for  proof  referred  to 
'  The  jrreat  success  of  the  railway  clearing  house  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.' 

"As  regards  the  clearing  house  from  a  tiafiBo  standpoint,  uiie  of  the  moat  prominent 
railway  trafiBo  ofiBoials  oi  the  United  States  has  written  of  it  as  follows: 

"  '  By  th^  arrangement  of  through  billing  with  settlements  throngh  the  clearing 
house  at  Buffalo,  every  agent  on  the  Pacific  coast  terminalo  of  the  Northern  Paeifi^ 
Qreat  Northern,  Union  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and  Southern  Paoifio,,inclading  their  int«a<- 
mediate  lines  and  connections  through  the  gateways  of  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  etc.,  are  throngh  billing  and  soliciting  agents  for  every  Eastern  road  that  is  a 
party  to  this  arrangement ;  likewise  the  agents  of  the  Eastern  roads  are  oorrespond- 
ingly  agents  for  the  Western  roads. 

"  '  It  is  our  experience  that  no  arrangement  of  accounting  between  oonneotine 
roads  is  so  satisfactory  and  produces  such  good  results  as  that  of  throngh  billing 
with  audit  settlement.  The  work  of  the  clearing  house  in  that  connection  has  been 
marvelous.  It  simplifies  accounts,  increases  our  trafiBc,  disposes  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly of  many  errors  in  billing,  cements  and  brings  together  in  closer  relation  the 
various  roads  with  each  other,  and,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  great  modem  improvemente 
for  the  settlement  of  interchange  traffic.  Certainly  no  more  correct,  simple,  or  ben- 
eficial method  can  be  adopted  for  promoting  interchange  business,  as  well  as  sim- 
pllfving  the  auditing  thereof.' 

"The  clearing  house  is  not  an  institution  or  organization,  strictly  speaking  bnt 
is  merely  a  branch  of  the  auditing  departments  of  the  individual  noways  repre- 
sented in  its  membership,  the  manager  being  subject,  more  or  leas,  to  the  instrao- 
tions  of  the  chief  accounting  officials  of  each  road  in  interest." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bifley.)  Yon  have  referred  several  times  to  the  fast  freight  line. 
Will  you  exnlain  what  those  are,  and  what  the  tendency  is  in  development  of  those 

fast  freight  lines  at  the  present  time — the  relations  that  they  bear  to  acconntineT 

A.  The  last  freight  line  was  started  in  the  days  when  one  road  was  aftoid  to  let  its 
cars  go  on  the  tracks  of  another,  when  they  transferred  froight  and  made  the  set- 
tlements on  the  revenue  thereof  at  junction  points.  In  order  to  obviate  tbe  delays 
caused  by  that  method  of  procedure,  various  lines  were  organized,  saoh  as  the  Bine, 
the  Bed,  and  the  White  lines,  for  the  puri>ose  of  allowing  the  cars  to  go  throoKh! 
we  will  say,  from  New  York  to  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  A  special  waybill  was  prepaid 
to  meet  tbe  accounting  requirements,  and  all  read  Bine  or  Bed  or  White  line,  m  the 
ease  might  be,  bnt  in  the  waybills  the  division  of  revenue  among  the  railroads  was 
shown  on  each  single  shipment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill,  and  when  the  first  junction 
point  was  met  the  agent  of  the  other  road  paid  in  cash  to  the  agent  of  the  initial 
road  the  revenue  due  him.  He  billed  that  car  out,  and  when  it  came  to  the  next 
road  that  man  collected  his  share  with  the  other  fellow's  charges  shown  as  back 
charges,  and  so  on. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  fast  freight  lines  were  introduced  were  the  throngh  rates 
made  at  a  different  figure  from  the  combination  rates  such  as  had  been  oharsed 
before  f  In  other  words,  were  the  rates  accorded  to  these  freight  lines  8omewLa« 
less  than  the  rates  charged  on  the  preceding  system t— A.  No;  i  think  thev  wim 
based  on  the  snm  of  the  locals,  there  not  being  any  competition  at  that  tfmA  tn 
amount  to  anything.  "  *" 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  was  the  relation  of  the  fast  freight  lines  then  to 
the  railroads  f-A.  The  fast  freight  lines  were  nothing  more  or  iSs  thl^  a  ta-^^ 
of  the  traffic  department  of  these  combined  railroads.  "r»uoji 

Q.  The  ownership  of  the  lines  being  in  the  roads  themselves  f— A    Yes 

"l.  ??u  "t/"",""  ™e°*'<">  o'  tl'e  fast  freight  lines  of  the  Vanderbilt  svstem  v.m 
omittedtheMerchanta'Despatohf— A.  Yes.  "orom  system.     You 

A.*^e8*  ****''  ™^*"'»'  *"  tlie  roads  somewhat  different  than  the  other  fast  freights  t— 
8'  ^^^P^^t^cjTorationt-A.  Yes;  it  is  a  corporation. 

o'  AXh«nR**P**«l'  "wn  its  own  cars»-A.  Yes. 
O  H„?t^**f»y8n>ile8geforhanlingt-A.  No. 
V,.  aao     equal  privileges  with  the  other  fast  freight  lines  owned  immediately  by 
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the  roads  in  respect  to  the  right  of  way,  etc.  f — A.  It  has  equal  piiTileges  as  reeards 
transportation,  and  it  covers  all  territory  which  the  other  lines  may  cover  individ- 
nally.  That  is  to  say,  the  Red  line  is  confined  to  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Blue  line  to 
the  Michigan  Centrtu.    The  M.  T.  D.  Company  uses  both  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Is  the  National  Despatch  of  the  same  character  as  the  Mer- 
chants' Despatch t— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  a  private  corporation t — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  fiftmiliar  with  the 
National  Despatch.  There  are  about  15  or  more  fast  freight  lines,  I  think,  running 
over  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  these  private  oar  lines,  the  railroad  companies  contract  to  pay 
mileage  to  them,  do  they  notT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.  )  Do  you  audit  accounts  for  separate  parties,  such  as  private 
shippers,  who  own  lines  of  carst — A.  We  have  one  or  two  private-car  shippers,  bnt 
they  are  being  taken  out  of  the  Alight  lines  as  fast  as  possible. 

Q.  You  are  at  liberty  to  name  theset — A.  I  could  not  name  them;  I  do  not  know 
them:  I  know  the  fact  they  are  there;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rates  made — mileage  rates,  the  cargo 
charge — made  to  any  of  these  fast  freight  lines,  or  for  shippers  who  own  cars — is  dif- 
ferent from  the  rates  charged  to  others f — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
ence. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  situation  that  has  always  prevailed f — ^A.  Yes;  the  rate  for 
mileage  is  the  same  for  all,  regardless  of  the  ownership. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  instead  of  charging  by  the  hundred  pounds  shippers  are  able 
to  control  a  line  of  cars,  is  it  your  impression  that  the  charge,  we  will  say,  for  haul- 
ing a  carload  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  would  be  the  same,  whether  it 
went  in  oars  of  the  company  or  in  cars  owned  by  private  individualst — A.  It  would 
be  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  division  of  earnings  as  applied  between  these  different 
lines t    Is  it  on  the  basis  of  straight  mileage t — A.  It  is  on  a  basis  of  mileage;  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not,  however,  different  from  that  in  the  case  of  short  lines,  of  branch 
lines,  which  are  leased  or  are  operating  separately,  and  which  are  tributary  to  the 
more  important  lines  T  Can  you  illustrate  the  system  f — A.  It  often  happens  that  on 
a  through  line  some  railroiids  only  have  a  small  section  of  mileage,  and  to  equalize 
expense  of  putting  on  locomotives  and  pulling  the  train  a  short  distance  they  are 
given  what  we  oall  constructive  mileage,  i.  e.,  additional  miles. 

Q.  In  case  of  systems  oi  greater  length,  we  will  say  in  case  of  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdeusburg,  and  roads  of  that  kind,  there  will  be  no  constructive  mile- 
age— that  is,  that  merely  applies  to  short  branch  lines  f — A.  Constructive  mileage 
is  a  very  exceptional  thing.    The  distance  is  generally  limited. 

Q.  It  is  then  an  accepted  principle  in  the  distribution  of  earnings  that  distance 
should  be  the  controlling  factort — A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  the  tariffs  as  a  whole  on  the  systems  of  which  you  speak  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  distance  f  That  is  to  say,  is  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  applied  in 
general! — A.  It  is  applied  in  general,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  an  arbi- 
trary charge  for  physical  disabilities  of  switching  and  delivering — Philadelphia, 
for  instance.  It  is  understood  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  all 
concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  general  agreement  with  relation  to  the  other  trunk  lines,  such 
as.the  Pennsylvania,  as  to  the  distribution  of  earnings  in  interchange  of  trafiBc,  that 
tiie  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central,  and  the  Vanderbilt  system 
shall  be  the  same!  Do  you  each  pursue  a  distinct  policy  of  your  own  in  the  matter 
of  constructive  mileage  and  of  prorating,  division,  etc.  f — A.  That  would  be  an 
individual  matter  between  the  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Wonldilnotbeamatteronthefirst  way  bill f — A.  Before 
the  first  through  bill  would  be  issued  that  would  all  be  agreed  with,  consulted  more 
or  less  in  the  matters  of  accounting  to  make  it  uniform  to  the  shipping  interests,  you 
know:  but  that  is  strictly  a  matter  of  individual  right. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement,  without  any  competition,  or  any 
friction t — A.  No;  competition  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  A  fair  division  f — A.  Y'ee.  • 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  the  Trunk  Line  Association  have  any  jurisdiction  in 
such  matterst — A.  I  could  not  say.  This  I  know,  that  the  roads  all  report  east- 
bound  tonnage  to  the  commissioners,  so  they  know  what  is  going  on — see  the  billing 
for  themselves. 

Q.  In  a  number  of  cases  I  see  that  you  speak  of  east-bound  trafBot — A.  .Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  east  and  west  bound  traGBo  which  makes  it 
simpler  to  clear  the  account,  in  one  case  over  the  otherf — A.  No,  excepting  in  regard 
to  reporting  this  traffic  to  the  Trunk  Line  Commission,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  the  Trunk  Line  Association  has  to  do  specifically  with  east-bound  busi- 
ness f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  it  has  no  Jnrisdiotion  over  west  bonndt— A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  what  respect  does  the  east-bonnd  business  differ  from  the  Western  so  tliat 
the  roads  can  cooperate,  perhaps,  in  makine  np  rates  and  can  divide  eaminn  on 
east-bonnd  tra£Bc,  while  they  can  not  do  the  same  on  bosiness  westt — A.  Well,  I 
can  not  see  any  difference  between  the  east  and  west  movement  on  that.  I  referred 
to  onr  having  to  report  only  east-bonnd  traffic  to  the  Trunk  Line  Commissionera, 
and  handling  east-oonnd  transcontinental  traffic  for  the  roads  in  interest.  The 
aaditors  in  the  West  on  the  transcontinental  traffic,  for  instance,  make  up  their 
received  side  of  the  account. 

Q.  Does  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  of  Chicago,  have  to  do  with  business 
originating  in  the  West  and  destined  Eastt  What  are  the  functions  of  that  Central 
Traffic  AsMciation  as  against  the  Trunk  Line  Association  in  New  York,  of  which 
Mr.  Ooddard  was  formerly  commissioner  t — A.  I  understand  that  it  is  similar  in 
character.  I  do  not  have  any  business  with  them  to  amount  to  anything,  except 
getting  tariffs  and  instructions  to  check  revenues. 

Q.  Suppose  that  a  line,  in  order  to  secure  business,  agrees  to  cart  the  goods  for  no 
charge — in  other  words,  agrees  to  include  cartage  in  its  rate— who  woald  know 
about  it  in  the  auditing  and  the  clearing  account?— A.  I  would  not  know  anything 
about  it,  because  the  bill  would  read  mtm  the  originating  station,  aod  might  not 
show  any  such  expense. 

Q.  How  would  the  accounts  as  between  the  different  roads  be  settledf  That  ia 
sometimes  done  in  order  to  secure  business,  is  it  nott — A.  That  wonld  be  done,  I 
presume,  by  voncher. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  the  commission  a  number  of  times  that  that  is 
done  at  times  in  order  to  secure  business.  Is  that  of  as  much  frequence,  as  far  as 
you  know,  at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  formerly  t — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  it  is  of  less  frequenoet — A.  I  see  that  a 
great  many  of  our  bills  carry  legitimate  advances  on  them  for  cartage  of  that  kind, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the  collecting  of  the  revenne  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  but  I  would  not  know  that  fact  if  the  charges  were  left  off  the 
waybills. 

Q.  Suppose  that  two  lines  are  interchanging  traffic,  and  that  the  Eastern  trunk 
line  accept  the  regular  published  tariff  rate,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  traffic  to 
originate  and  be  carried  on  agreement  by  the  shipping  agent  that  the  Western  line 
would  shrink  its  percentagef  Or  is  it  done,  as  far  as  yon  knowf  What  I  want  to 
bring  out  is,  how  do  you  effect  your  clearing  between  roads  in  the  case  where  the 
Western  line  has  agreed  to  shrink  its  proportion  f — A.  That  wonld  not  go  into  the 
clearing  bouse  you  see.  I  only  divide  the  waybills.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  the  way- 
bills would  be  made  to  read  correctly.  Any  shrinkage  would  be  taken  care  of  in 
some  other  channel. 

Q.  Would  such  shrinkage  show  as  a  matter  of  record  at  allt — A.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would. 

Q.  Is  that  system,  so  far  as  yonr  experience  goes,  common  at  the  present  timet — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  it  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  It  need  not  necessarily  come  to  your  knowledge t — A.  No;  it  need  not. 

Q.  Does  the  matter  of  classification  embarrass  a  clearing  house  at  all — the  system 
at  present  in  force  of  several  different  classifications  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try T — A.  It  involves  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  billing. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  how  you  overcome  the  difficulty  t  For  instance,  are  all  ship- 
ments into  the  Southern  territory  from  the  Official  t«rritory  on  the  Official  Classin- 
cation  or  the  Southern  f — A.  Both. 

Q.  Are  there  special  rules  often  made  by  the  different  railroads  in  interestt— A. 
As  to  certain  oommoditiest 

Q.  As  to  which  classification  shall  apply.  For  instance,  from  New  York  to  Nash- 
ville, which  classification  applies  f — A.  Well,  we  would  take  the  Official  Classification 
in  that  ease.  The  great  bulk  of  the  clearing-house  traffic  is  on  the  Officii  Classifi- 
cation. Our  traffic  west  of  Chicago  bears  a  small  percentage  to  the  total  this 
side. 

Q.  Does  any  way  seem  clear  to  yon  for  obviating  this  difficulty  of  different  classi- 
fications for  different  parts  of  the  country f — A.  No;  that  has  been  argued  with 
traffic  officials  between  the  East  and  West  for  years.    It  has  never  been  done. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  objections  from  a  pnMtical  standpoint  that  stand  in  the 
way  f — A.  Well,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  where  a  large  class  of  particular 
freight  is  moved,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  to  have  a  lower  classification,  of 
course,  than  would  be  prevailing  in  the  East.  That  traffic  would  be  distributed  all 
over  the  different  roads  to  the  East. 

Q.  In  your  typewritten  statement  yon  referred  in  one  place  to  60  commodity 
daaseaf— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Are  there  more  thanfhat  at  the  present  time,  or  does  that  vary  from  one  time 
to  another  t — A.  I  think  yon  will  find  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  ClasRification 
has  aboat  40,  beginnine  with  the  prodacts  of  the  forests,  etc. 

Q.  Does  the  commodity  sy8t«m  embarrass  yon  at  all  in  the  making  of  rates  f  How 
do  yon  keep  account  of  itt — A.  It  does  not  bother  the  billing  agents  at  all,  becanse 
it  is  looal  at  their  station.  We  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  commodity  tariffs, 
which  ai«  printed  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  And  they  must,  of  coarse,  be  filed  nearly  at  the  same  timef — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Are  there  more  of  those  commodity  rates  on  west-boand  traffic  than  east-boand 
traffic t — A.  I  do  not  know;  could  not  state  that. 

Q.  Yon  simply  deal  with  themt — A.  Jast  as  an  accounting  matter;  that  is  all; 
the  why  and  wherefore  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  refer  in  several  places  to  the  new  system  of  acoonntiug  in  force  on  rail- 
roads, and  a^ain  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  accounting.  Will  yon  specify 
to  the  commission  what  some  of  the  differences  in  accounting  are,  so  far  as  it  affects 
onr  interests  heref — A.  As  regards  general  accounts  of  the  railways,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  mapx>ed  out  the  line  for  the  exhibits  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  companies,  but  below  that  comes  the  various  traffic  accounts  which  lead 
up  to  those  figures.  Some  roads  have  a  daily  forwarded  and  a  daily  received 
freight  report;  others  have  weekly  forwarded  and  weekly  received  reports.  Some 
have  daily  forwarded  and  monthly  received  reports;  some  have  monthly  forwarded 
reports  and  monthly  received  reports.  Nearly  all  railroads  report  corrected  figures 
to  the  auditors,  while  others  report  the  original  figures.  These  are  the  things  we 
have  to  contend  with.  In  other  words,  the  clearing  house  has  to  take  care  of  12 
different  systems  of  acconnting,  and  make  its  record  fit  the  ideas  of  the  individual 
companies,  so  far  as  its  accounting  method  is  concerned. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through  its  statistician  been  effective 
toward  securing  greater  uniform  accounts  than  previously  f — A.  It  certainly  has. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  it  could  do  under  the  present  law,  or  is  it  desirable 
from  a  railroad-accountant  point  of  view,  that  they  should  take  the  initiative  any 
fhrtherf — A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  no  doubt  at  work  developing 
these  lines. 

Q.  Are  yon  called  upon  to  report  to  them  as  a  distinct  organization  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  acoonnting  and  anditing  department  of  any  of  the  indi- 
vidual roads  before  you  went  to  the  Clearing- Honse  Association t — A.  Yes..  I  have 
been  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  Erie,  the  freight  department  of  the  New 
York  Central,  the  accounting  department  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  was  auditor 
for  fifteen  years  of  the  Fall  Brook  Bailway. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  far  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reapeot- 
ing  income,  etc.,  are  made  full  and  complete  t — A.  I  think  they  are  made  full  and 
complete.    They  have  to  follow  the  schedule  as  required. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  the  income  accounts 
are  more  strictly  adhered  to  with  firms  than  are  the  operating  accounts.  I  wondered 
if  yon  had  any  experience  in  that  line  f— A.  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  transcontinental  business  t  You  have  to 
deal  with  it  in  a  peculiar  way  respecting  mileage  and  prorating,  etc.  What  are  the 
peculiarities  of  that  business  f — A.  The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  It  is  covered  by  these 
various  classifications  which  govern  freight  from  the  point  of  origin  to  destination. 
The  accounting  part  of  it  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  that  goes.  It  is  only  in  the 
revising  of  the  waybills  that  we  are  inconvenienced. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Transcontinental  Classification  and  the 
Official,  for  instance,  in  a  general  wayf  What  were  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
promulgation  of  distinct  Transcontinental  Classification t — A.  Well,  that  is  a  traffic 
matter  I  am  not  familiar  with.    I  could  not  answer  that  intelligently. 

Q.  You  keep  the  statistics  of  these  different  roads  respecting  tonnage  earnings, 
etc.  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  yon  make  a  statement  respecting  the  amount  of  tonnage  and  earnings  the 
last  tiew  jearst  How  do  they  compare  with  thoseof  4  or  5  or  6  years  ago? — A.  That 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  me  to  do,  on  account  of  the  clearing  house  having  no 
data  to  compare  with. 

Q.  Can  yon  compare  the  tonnage  and  the  clearings  this  year  with  last  yearf — ^A. 
Tee.    There  has  been  a  general  increase,  a  gradual  development  month  by  month. 

Q.  Even  over  the  last  yeart — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  ascribe  tliat  in  any  way  to  increased  charges  upon  freight,  or  merely  to 
the  greater  volume  of  earnings,  or  to  maintenance  of  rates  more  strictly  tnan 
before f — A.  I  ascribe  it  to  maintenance  of  rates  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
conntry.    There  is  more  tonnage  in  every  direction. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  say  that  rates  have  been  better  maintained  t — A.  Becanse  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  any  rates  being  cut. 
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Q.  Do  you  hear  of  themf — A.  Just  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  tfaemselvoe,  as  far  aa  yon  know,  desire  that  rates  shonld  be 
maintained  in  their  own  interest  t  That  is,  nave  they  mede  an  organized  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  cntting — to  do  away  with  itf — A.  They  certainly  have:  yea. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  able  to  cope  with  that  difflonlty  themselves,  with  no  interventioa 
on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  anybody  t— A.  I  think  they 
do.  The  community  of  interest  of  railroads  is  the  greatest  nctor  I  know  o/  ih 
respect  of  maintaining  rates. 

Q.  On  the  Vanderbflt  system  what  is  the  proportion  of  east  and  west  bonnd  busi- 
ness t    Is  it  nearly  equal  f — A.  I  can  not  say  positively  about  that. 

Q.  Are  the  railroads  attempting  to  increase  the  carrying  and  eamines  within  tho 
last  few  years  t    That  is,  to  get  greater  service  oat  of  each  car  t — A.  I  tmnk  they  are. 

Q.  Can  you  show  the  way  in  which  it  is  ^eater  in  thisditeotiont — A.  On  account 
of  demurrage  charges  being  applied  to  stations  holding  cars  at  different  times. 

Q.  Those  are  being  enforced  f— A.  They  are  moving  the  cars  quicker,  turning 
them  faster  than  they  ever  did  before. 

Q.  The  clearinghouse  contrUintes  to  that  endt — A.  Tes;  beeanse  the  cars  are 
moved  quicker  under  that  system;  no  holding  cars  for  waybill  at  Junctions.  After 
the  cars  get  to  destination  it  is  fair  to  presnme  they  will  get  back  qnioker. 

Q.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on  the  clearing-house  association  of  the  tend- 
ency  of  the  roads  toward  consolidation — toward  community  of  interestf  Is  it  likely 
to  lead  to  the  establishment,  in  your  judgment,  of  a  universal  clearing  house t — A. 
A  universal  clearing  house  for  American  railways  would  be  stupendoas.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  accomplished  on  account  of  the  immense  territory  involved.  The 
clearing  house  in  England  takes  care  of  a  territory  about  equal  in  size  to  New  York 
State,  requiring  a  clerical  force  of  thousands,  so  I  am  informed. 

Q.  Are  there  any  clearing  houses  in  Knrope — on  the  Continentf — ^A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any,  except  I  in  Ireland. 

Q.  That  clears  for  all  roads  in  Ireland  t — ^A.  I  could  not  say  positively.  I  imag- 
ine so. 

Q.  Coming  back  once  more  to  the  matter  of  fast-flight  lines,  are  they  gradually 
passing  out  of  uset  Is  there  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  now  that 
they  have  these  great  organized  systems,  to  do  away  with  themt — A.  I  think  the 
teudenoy  is  in  that  direction,  for  some  years  ago  we  had  8  managers  for  8  different 
lines,  which  are  now  under  the  management  of  1.  They  are  oonsMidating  Uie  lines, 
more  or  less. 

Q.  Is  tbe  number  of  these  fast-freight  lines  operating  over  the  Yanderbilt  system 
greater  or  less  than  those  operating  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  trunk 
lines  f — A.  They  are  more  numerous. 

Q.  Why  should  that  bet— A.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  Pennsylvania  line 
handle  all  their  through  traffic  east  and  west  by  way  of  the  Star  Union  line,  or  the 
Empire  line. 

Q.  What  are  these  lines  t  Are  they  distinct  corporations,  or  merely  trade-mairlu 
for  routes  T — A.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  trade-marks  for  securing 
freight.  The  Pennsylvania  adopts  the  system  of  settling  at  all  junction  points 
where  anyone  enters  the  territory. 

Q.  You  mean  settling  by  cashf — A.  Yes;  either  by  cash  or  balance  agreed  on  by 
the  two  agents,  and  then  remitted  by  the  treasurer. 

Q.  Is  the  Union  Freight  Line,  operating  over  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  a  distinet 
corporation  t — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  has  its  own  soliciting  agents,  however,  does  it  not,  with  offices  distinott — 
A.  I  think  it  has.    I  am  not  sure  of  that;  we  have  on  our  lines. 

Q.  Do  all  of  your  lines,  for  instance,  have  different  offices!  Do  they  solicit  freight 
in  the  name  of  tbe  lines  rather  than  in  the  name  of  the  company  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  them  distinct — in  all  yonr  accouuts  do  you  debit  and  credit  to  the 
account  of  the  Blue,  White,  or  Red  Line,  as  the  case  may  bet — A.  They  maintain 
separate  accounts,  ledgers,  journals,  cash  books  in  each  line;  yes. 

Q.  And  also  in  the  case  of  the  Merchants'  Despatch  Line,  to  which  reference  has 
been  madet — A.  Not  the  M.  D.  T. ;  no,  sir.    They  are  kept  in  New  York. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  in  particular  t — A.  Only  the  revising  of  their 
billing ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  respecting  the  desirability  of  a  uniform  bill  of  lading 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  t  Testimony  has  been  offered  here  at  various  times  as 
to  the  inconvenience  of  having  bills  of  lading  different  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  t — A.  I  think  a  movement  has  been  started  for  uniform  bills  of  lading,  uni- 
form freight  and  expense  bills,  all  over  the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  uniform.  The  Association  of  Accounting  Officers  has  adopted  » 
standard  waybill  which  is  now  used  by  160  railroads. 

Q.  Those  are  mostly  in  the  trunk-line  territory  t — A.  All  over;  everywbwe. 
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Q.  Are  they  used  aa  a  general  thing  in  the  Sonth,  do  you  knowf — A.  Yea.  I  am 
speakinK  of  waybills — I  do  not  know  abont  bills  of  lading. 

Q.  What  does  the  waybill  specify  respeoting  liability  t — A.  Nothing  at  all,  except 
the  pnblished  instnictions  Teqnirea  to  be  noted  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Does  the  waybill  limit  the  railroad  as  to  liability  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  waybill  as  a  contract  in  any  way  commit  the  railroad  in  its  liability  f — 
A.  No:  not  as  I  can  say.    It  is  nothing  more  than  an  aocoant — a  bill. 

Q.  Not  nntil  the  bill  of  lading  is  signed t— A.  The  bill  of  lading  is  the  contract; 
yes. 

Q.  Why  did  the  Michigan  Central  withdraw  from  the  clearing-house  association  f 
Ton  referred  in  yonr  statement  to  that  fact.— A.  The  Michigan  Central  had  a 
weekly  system  of  accounts;  another  reason  was,  I  presume,  that  they  preferred  to 
handle  their  own  accounts.  They  fonnd  more  or  less  fault  with  the  clearing-house 
method,  claiming  it  to  be  more  ezpeiisive.  In  consequence  thereof,  they  were 
requested  by  the  exe'cntive  committee  to  withdraw  ibeir  membership. 

Q.  Does  the  clearing-house  system,  then,  enable  each  road  in  interest  to  arrive  at  a 
Btatementof  the  amount  of  the  total  business  done  by  its  competitors t — A.  No;  that 
information  is  never  given. 

Q.  It  is  not  published  in  any  way,  of  coursef — A.  No.  The  auditor  of  the  Lake 
Shore  Kailroad  finds  any  information  that  is  required  to  see  that  his  revenue  is 
properly  accounted  for,  but  as  regards  the  Michigan  Central  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say. 

Q.  There  is,  then,  a  possible  objection  to  this  system  in  this  way,  as  evidenced  by 
the  action  of  the  Michigan  Central.  Has  this  clearing  house  taken  any  steps  to 
obviate  that  objection ;  that  is,  to  keep  the  accounts  of  each  road  peculiar  to  itself  t — 
A.  The  accounts  of  each  road  are  kept  by  themselves.  We  are  not  allowed  to  give, 
nor  never  have  given,  information  of  one  road  for  the  benefit  of  another.  We  have 
strictly  adhered  to  that  rule,  because  the  manager  is  nothing  more  than  an  accounting 
official  of  each  individual  road,  and  has  to  protect  the  interest  of  each  road  against 
the  others.  The  traffic  manager  of  one  road  can  not  tell  him  to  do  anything  unless 
the  traffic  managers  of  the  other  roads  give  their  consent.  This  method  nas  led 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  clearing  house. 

Q.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  these  roads  you  have  an  advantage,  do  yon  not,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  controlled  by  the  same  parties.  Would  there  not  be 
more  or  lees  difficulty  if  systems  not  controlled  by  the  same  interests  were  to  become 
membersf — A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  would  make  any  difference.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should.  There  was  some  talk  once  of  having  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Weetcum  and  other  outside  roads  admitted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchak.)  Yon  said,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  this  system  of  yours  has 
abolished  the  old  system  of  the  settlement  of  agents  at  the  junction  points  f — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  yonr  waybills  carry  on  them  now  the  pro  rate  of  all  the  rates — for  instance, 
a  transcontinental  billt — A.  No;  they  do  not. 

Q.  Do  not  all  the  fast-freight  lines  carry  the  pro  rate  on  their  billt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  settlement  for  the  fast  freight,  then,  they  have  jgot  to  still  hold 
the  pro  ratef — A.  No;  I  can  explain  that  to  you  better  this  way.  The  fast- freight 
bill  can  begin  on  a  road  outside  of  the  clearing  house  and  end  on  one  outside  its  terri- 
tory. Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  show  the  proportion  up  to  the  entering  junction 
and  from  the  delivery  junction  at  both  ends  of  the  clearing-house  territory,  there 
being  in  the  line  roads  which  are  not  in  the  clearing  house. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  a  simplification  entirely  for  the  Yanderbilt  system  of  keeping 
accounts  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Its  merits  are  simply  the  fact  that  it  ia  a  systematic  and  a  correct  way  of  keep- 
ing accounts  and  a  quick  way  of  disposing  of  overcharges  and  other  common  differ- 
ences that  happen  in  transportation  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  reach  a  quicker  result  through  this,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can 
present  to  the  head  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  the  entire  tonnage  and  the  proportion  - 
of  earnings  and  everything  elset — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often — day  by  day  or  week  by  week  or  month  by  month  t — A.  We  furnish 
earnings  to  the  various  departments  every  day  and  some  statiBtica  every  day  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  freight  that  this  or  that  traffic  manager  may  require — anything  of 
that  kind. 

(j.  So  that  it  presents  to  the  central  office  in  New  York  City  the  earning  ability  of 
every  single  part  of  the  roadf — A.  Yes,  so  far  as  clearing-house  traffic  is  concerned. 

Q.  Yon  nave  said  nothing  at  all  of  the  ao-called  Vanderbilt  roada  west  of  Chicago. 
Does  yonr  clearing  house  in  Buffalo  take  in  the  clearings  west  of  Chicago? — A.  No; 
I  can  explain  it  to  you  in  this  way :  Eaat  of  Chicago  we  take  care  of  everything, 
and  the  auditors  of  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  take  care  of  the  West.  The 
Moonnts  are  based  on  a  received  basis  both  ways;  the  auditors  report  the  freight 
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they  receive  west,  and  we  report  east  of  Chicago  all  ftoight  received  and  we  strike  a 
balance  on  the  plan  of  the  association  of  accounting  offices. 

Q.  Yon  make  no  accoont  of  a  bill  originating  east  here  and  passing  through  west 
on  ti>e  Chicago  and  Northwestern — yoor  account  does  not  take  in  this  matter  west 
of  Chicago  f— A.  No. 

Q.  So  that  practically  yonr  clearing  house  is  for  the  eastern  business  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  And  not  for  Chicago  and  the  western  through  basinesst — A.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Are  your  books  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Intnstate 
Commeree  Commission  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that  question  has  ever  come  up. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  given  authority  to 
examine  the  books  of  railroad  oompanies  and  to  audit  ttom  an  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  clearing  house.  It  could  arrive  at  some  information  respecting  the 
earnings  of  each  of  the  systems  and  each  part  of  this  system,  conld  it  notf — A.  It 
could  on  freight;  yes.  We  publish  no  reports  of  any  kind.  Oar  figures  are  all 
incorporated  in  the  auditors'  books  of  the  various  companies  and  they  publish 
them,  of  course.  They  incorporate  our  figures  with  theirs.  The  clearing  house  ia 
merely  a  branch  of  the  auditing  department. 

Q.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make  in  any  detail  upon  the  system  of  aocountine 
prescribed  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  is  that  folly  in  accord  with 
the  forms  adopted  by  the  association  of  railway  aoconutantsf — A.  It  ia  folly  in 
a«cord  with  the  association,  except  in  minor  details. 

Q.  There  is  complete  harmony  of  action,  then,  as  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  these  railroad  officials  in  that  respectf — A.  Perfect  harmony 
exists  between  them.  They  are  conferring  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Suppose  that  there  was  a  shrinkage  on  the  part  of  yonr 
waybills — say,  east  of  Chicaso  for  west  bound  freight.  You  would  not  have  any 
knowledge  of  this  by  the  waybill,  whether  there  was  a  shrinkage  or  nott — ^A.  That 
is  right. 

Q.  Well,  do  yon  think  there  is  each  a  custom  at  allf  Say  a  bill  with  a  P'2P*' 
pro  rate  is  carried  right  to  Chicago,  and  after  that  there  is  a  shrinkage  on  the  Wis- 
consin Central,  for  instance.  Do  yon  think  it  is  good  railroading  f  Is  it  done  at  all, 
or  has  it  ever  been  done  in  your  knowledge  as  a  railroad  man  f — A.  A  shrinkage  on 
the  Wisconsin  Central  t 

Q.  Yes ;  in  freight  on  the  delivery  back  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  to  any  point. — A. 
It  was  done  years  ago  in  a  similar  case.    I  can  not  remember  the  road. 

Q.  Can  yon  now,  under  modem  railroad  accounting,  independent  of  the  system  of 
the  clearing  house  f  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  a  rate  being  made  out  on  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  business  withoot  the  knowledge  of  the  party  who  con- 
tracts for  five-sixths  of  itf — A.  No;  I  do  not  see  how  that  would  be  possible  with- 
out their  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplby.)  It  might  be  done,  however,  with  the  aoqnieaoenoe  of  the 
party  controlling  the  five-sixths,  might  it  nott — ^A.  Anything  might  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhab.)  But  as  a  railroad  man  practically,  wh^  should  not  the 
rebate  be  taken  out  of  the  whole  business,  all  parties  equally  suffering,  if  there  was 
a  rebate  made  at  the  endf — A.  Well,  it  would  be  probably  handled  there  through  a 
voucher.  The  billing  would  not  be  changed  on  account  of  the  rednctionK>f  the  toriff, 
the  agents  reporting  it  and  the  competitors  seeing  the  waybill  properly  made  out 
and  collected,  would  not  be  able  to  get  on  to  the  tact  the  same  as  they  would  if  it 
were  pablished  on  the  face  of  the  waybill. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  very  well  donet  It  wonld  be  a  very  exceptional  thing  in  a 
great  business  snch  as  you  control  there,  with  220  clerks,  for  instoncet — A.  To  do  it 
on  a  waybill  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  know  we  allow  nothing  to  get  by  unless  it  is  on  the  published  tariffs 
of  the  traffic  department.  We  are  watched  very  closely  on  that,  because  we  are  not 
one  road,  but  two  or  more,  and  the  traffic  managers  watoh  at  both  ends.  All  we  do 
is  to  follow  instraotions  as  regards  the  billing. 

Q.  In  other  words,  yon  are  strictly  a  clearing  house,  without  the  initiation  of  any 
changes  or  discriminations  of  any  kind  whatevert — A.  Yes:  that  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Has  the  establishment  of  the  clearing  house  had  the  effect 
of  simplifying  the  work  of  auditing  at  the  several  headquarters  of  the  railroad f — 
A.  Very  much.  We  give  the  auditors  a  debit  and  credit  balance  affecting  every 
agent  on  his  system  on  the  19th  of  the  month — that  is,  the  first  mouth  after  the 
account  is  closed.     We  use  the  whole  system  of  the  clearing  house  as  one  railroad. 

Q.  So  far,  then,  as  the  expense  of  the  clerical  force  is  concerned,  is  it  an  economy 
to  the  several  companies t — A.  It  certainly  is;  yes.  The  proportion  I  would  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  know  the  figures. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  incorporating  the  passenger  accounting  in 
your  clearing  house  f — A.  That  has  been  talked  of,  but  I  can  not  see  personally  where 
anything  would  be  gained  by  it,  the  passenger  business  being  all  prepaid — that  is, 
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yon  bu^  a  ticket  -which  cairieB  yon  to  yonr  destiiiAtion.  Ninety-foar  per  cent  of  the 
freight  is  colleoted  at  the  other  end. 

Q.  This  is  simply  a  clearinff  boose  of  acooants,  and  not  of  cars,  I  sappose. — A. 
No:  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  can, other  than  as  they  may  anect  onr  distinct 
fast  fi«igbt  line  acconnts.  The  practice  of  remitting  mileage  to  the  lines  is  being 
disoontinned  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  oar  acconntants  of  the  different  roads  can 
handle  that  themselves.    The  clearing  honse  has  no  interest  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Mr.  Blancbardhaa  testified  publicly  that  these  fast  freight 
lines  were  very  expensive  to  the  railroads  and  that  tney  were  desirous  of  gettinjp;  rid 
of  them.  Do  yon  know  any  way  in  which  they  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
lineat  What  woald  be  the  advantage  to  the' railroads  in  getting  rid  onoe  and  for 
all  of  these  fast-freight  linest — A.  The  traffic  officials  look  npon  the  line  as  a  sort  of 
trade-mark  and  consider  that  a  great  many  shippers  who  send  freight  over  the  Red 
line  do  it  because  it  is  the  Red  line.  They  do  not  know  wbat  railroads  it  mns  over 
at  all.  The  Merchants'  Despatch  the  same  way.  But  in  the  western  oonntry  the 
other  side  of  Chicago  the  fast  freight  line  is  practically  unlmown.  Business  across 
the  continent  from  that  gateway  has  been  billed  for  years  on  tiie  road  bill.  It  costs 
to  operate  a  fast  freight  line  from  2.5  to  6.6  per  cent. 

Q.  Yon  mean  administration  expenses f — A.  Agencies,  printing,  etc.,  general 
expense. 

Q.  A  part  of  those  expenses,  of  course,  woald  have  to  be  borne  by  the  roads  them- 
selves f — A.  Yes.  The  tinea  are  cooperative,  and  each  line  pays  on  the  basis  of  its 
earnings  its  amount  of  expenses. 

Q.  Is  the  general  opinion  of  railroad  managers  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  roads  themselves  to  have  these  fast  freignt  lines  abolished f — A.  From  a  traffic 
standpoint  they  want  them  maintained;  from  an  accounting  standpoint  it  would  be 
an  exceient  thing  for  us  and  an  economy  if  they  were  abolished. 

Q.  It  wonld  save  money  to  the  roads  t — A.  It  wonld  save  money  in  the  acooanting 
department.  Whether  we  wonld  lose  in  the  soliciting  of  frei^t  is  for  the  traffic 
officials  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  If  they  were  entirely  abolished  yon  wonld  lose  the  entire 
power  of  the  solicitation  of  freight  that  there  is  now  in  the  competition  between 
linest — A.  I  presume  that  is  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  too,  that  Western  merohants  especially  patronize  the  Red  or  the 
White  or  the  Blue  line  simply  be<!lause  they  have  had  good  service  for  a  great  many 
years;  better  service  than  even  the  roads  could  give  tbemt — A.  Well,  it  is  the  roads 
that  have  given  it,  yon  know,  and  it  is  the  roads  that  have  to  give  it  in  the  end. 
Of  oonrse,  preference  is  given  to  them,  on  account  of  their  being  fast  freight  lines. 
That  is  trne. 

Q.  lliere  is  no  qaestion  at  all  abont  the  character  of  service  about  the  fast  freight 
lines  anywhere,  is  theref — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  found  on  the  American  railroads,  and  the  cns- 
tomers  are  willing  to  pay  for  itt — A.  Into  that  comparison  also  enters  special  trains, 
like  onr  special  horse  trains,  for  instance,  or  the  live-stock  trains.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  those  trains  surpass  the  fut  freights  in  speed.  I  wiU  not  say  that,  pnsitively, 
bnt  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  so. 

Q.  (B^Hr.  RiPLET.)  Yon  gave  the  impression  at  the  outset  that  these  fast  freight 
lines  originated  because  of  the  disjointed  condition  of  the  railway  systems  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  that  the  railroads  have  come  together,  is  there  the  same  justification  for 
them  from  the  railroad  manager's  standpoint  as  there  was  formerly  f— A.  Only  from 
the  soliciting  side;  from  the  accounting  side  there  is  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  used  the  word  "trade-mark."  It  is  trade  holding,  is 
itnott— A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  fast  freight  lines  have  thoroughly  done  their  bnsineas  and  they  hold  their 
business  t — A.  And  Qiey  had  the  fortune  of  starting  in  at  a  time  when  the  traffic  was 
pretty  poor. 

Q.  And  they  have  always  had  the  advantage  of  taking  up  their  waybills  when  the 
road  could  not  make  them  themselves  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Theyhad  to  take  division  sheets  and  make  them  np  in  the  early  days  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Is  all  this  true  of  the  lines  like  the  Merchants'  Despatch  and 
the  Bine,  Red,  and  White  lines  f  That  is  to  say,  do  the  railroads  regard  the  dispatch 
lines  with  real  favor f — A.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  discrimination.  It  is  merely  a  branch 
of  their  traffic  and  operating  departments.  There  is  no  favor,  and  the  mileage  is 
the  same  for  each  car  whether  it  ia  their  car,  yours,  or  mine. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washihotom,  D.  C,  Jfay  11, 1901. 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  KB.  ISAAC  LEOPOLD  SICEL 

JVatidml  Contolidated  Bubber  Tirt  Company,  100  Broadway ,  New  York. 

The  oommission  met  at  10.06  a.  m.,  Vioe-Chairman  Phillips  piesiding.  At  2.50 
p.  ID.  Mr.  Isaac  Leopold  Rioe  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified 
as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplet.)  Will  yon  state  yoor  Aill  name,  oconpation,  and  addiesst — ^A. 
My  name  is  Isaac  Leopold  Eioe. 

Q.  And  occnpationT — A.  My  oconpation  is  difflcnlt  to  define.  I  am  preaideut 
of  a  namber  of  companies  engaged  in  developing  inventions,  snoh  as  the  Electric 
Boat  Company,  which  includes  the  Holland  sabmarine  boat.  I  suppose  yon  have 
heard  of  the  Consolidated  Equipment  Company,  which  produces  electricity  for  light- 
ing trains  irom  the  motion  of  the  wheelsf  I  am  also  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Rabber  Tire  Company,  and  I  am  vice-president  of  the  Casein  Company  of  America, 
which  is  developing  a  new  raw  material  in  milk  which  is  entering  largely  into 
indostries  now,  snch  as  the  paint  industry,  paper  sizing,  glue,  sugar  of  milk,  and 
other  cognate  industries.  All  of  these  are  based  on  patents  granted  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

U8UAI.  MOOK   OV  OAPITAUZINa  COMPAinXS   BA8KD  ON  PA.TKNT8. 

Q.  In  the  organization  of  companies  based  upon  patents^  what  ia  your  praetloe 
respecting  capitalization  f — A.  Well,  the  usual  practice  is  this:  The  working  capital 
is  providMl  by  the  preferred  stock,  which  is  paid  for  in  cash,  and  by  means  of  wnieh 
the  patents  are  developed.    The  patents  themselves  are  valued  in  common  stock: 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  the  preferred  stock  is  equal  to  the  actoal  value  of  the  tangible, 
physical  plant,  machinery,  building,  supplies,  and  so  forth! — A.  Well,  in  new  inven- 
tions, as  a  rule,  they  have  no  tangible  plant.  That  all  has  to  be  provided  ont  of  (he 
capital  which  is  saMcribed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  electric- vehicle  indastry.  I  am 
the  father  of  that  Indnstij  in  the  United  States.  I  secured  a  lot  of  cash  in  that 
industry,  about  $12,000,000,  when  practically  there  was  not  a  plant  in  existence, 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  business.  Take  the  Electric  Storage  Bat- 
tery Company.  I  am  founder  of  that  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  we  started 
with  the  mere  patents;  the  money  first  has  to  be  raised  to  develop  the  industry. 

MODS  OF  PROMOTION — STOCKS  NOT  U8TBD. 

Q.  What  is  the  nsnal  process  of  promotion  in  case  of  companies  of  that  kindt  Is 
the  money  usually  advanced  by  an  underwriting  syndicate  of  bankers f — A.  Well,  in 
my  case  1  have  no  syndicate,  but  I  have  a  namber  of  friends  who  have  confidence  in 
my  judgment,  and  if  I  tell  them  that  it  is  a  good  thing  they  will  subscribe  the 
money.  I  usually  head  the  list  by  the  largest  subscription,  very  mnch  the  largest. 
My  fnends  follow  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  continue  Uie  business;  it  may 
be  $1,000,000,  or,  as  it  was  in  the  vehicle  business,  $12,000,000;  it  depends  on  the 
amount  actually  required  to  develop  it. 

Q.  Are  most  of  those  companies  of  which  you  speak  owned  broadly  thronghont 
the  country,  or  are  tbey  owned  by  a  few  people.T — A.  Owned  broadly. 

Q.  They  are,  therefore,  listed  on  the  exchange  t — A.  No;  they  are  not  listed  on  the 
exchange,  but  are  dealt  in  without  being  listed.  I  myself  am  not  what  is  called  a 
promoter  at  all.  I  take  these  things  with  the  intention  of  developing  the  indastry, 
and  the  people  aid  as  they  please  with  their  stock  subscriptions.  I  never  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  manipulating  the  stock  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  have  never 
done  that;  it  is  not  in  my  line  at  all;  people  buy  and  sell  the  stocks  according  to 
the  value  that  they  believe  them  to  have. 

STOCK  IS  ISSUKD  IN  PROPOBTION  TO  BSTIMATKD  VATUX  OF  THX  PATBNT. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  such  companies,  at  the  outset,  is  the  stock  nsnally  issued  at  a 
considerable  discountf — A.  No;  we  can  not  issue  at  a  discount.  The  law  does  not 
allow  that.    It  is  all  issued  at  par. 

Q.  What  law  do  yon  refer  tof  In  what  States  are  most  of  these  companies 
oi«uiizedt — A.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time  require  that  the 
stodc  shall  not  be  issued  at  a  discount! — A.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  positive. 
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Q.  Do  jroa  mean,  then,  that  the  stock  is  issaed  only  to  saoh  an  amoant  aa  will 
probably  make  it  equal  to  par  selling  value t— A.  The  valuation  is  fixed,  although 
nobody  can  tell  absolutely,  but  of  coarse  if  a  valuation  were  to  be  extravagant  it 
wonld  give  the  business  a  black  eye  to  start  with.  If  I  value  a  patent  at  $6,000,000 
it  means  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  patent  will  pay  interest  on  $5,000,000. 

Q.  That  is  the  rule  by  which  you  determine  value T — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  by 
which  patent  values  are  determined.  It  is  like  a  mine.  Yon  bay  a  mine;  you  do 
not  know  what  is  in  it;  yon  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it:  yon  have  to  capitalize 
it  at  something,  and  you  capitalize  it  at  whatever  your  yaination  is,  provided  yon 
act  in  good  faith. 

THB  WORKING  CAPITAL  IS  SKCUBKD  BT  ISSUING  FREFBRRKD  STOCK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  that  valne  include  the  working  capital  t— A.  Not 
always ;  the  working  oapital  is  often  represented  by  preferred  stook,  which  repre- 
senta  actnal  cash. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Kiplet.)  Is  that  at  all  different  from  the  practice  prevailingsome  years 
ago  by  which  working  capital  was  obtained  f^om  banks  by  loans  f — A.  Well,  1  have 
a  noly  horror  of  debts,  loans,  bonds,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  I  believe  people 
who  go  into  a  venture  of  this  kind  shonld  risk  their  money.  They  know  they  nsk 
it,  and  I  do  not  go  to  widows  and  orphnna  for  money  of  that  kind ;  but  unless  people 
risked  their  money  we  should  still  be  cave  dwellers.  The  only  thing  that  makes 
progress  in  the  world  is  that  people  are  willing  to  risk  money  for  new  inventions. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  capital  under  those  cironmstances 
to  buy  preferred  stock  which  is  not  a  lien  on  the  property  t — A.  Well,  there  is  no  dis- 
inclination among  some  people.  The  people  who  want  Government  bonds  and 
securities  of  that  kind  wonld  not,  of  course,  risk  their  money.  Other  people  would 
rather  go  to  the  stock  exchange  and  buy  stock  on  the  market  and  gamble,  rather 
than  risk  their  money  on  valnable  inventions  that  are  going  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
oonntry.    Most  of  these  inventions  I  speak  of  have  been  of  very  great  value. 

OROAMIZATIOK  AND  CAPITAUZATIOM  OF  THB  CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  TIRE  COMPANY. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  practice  of  setting  aside  certain  amounts  for  depreciation? — A. 
Tes. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  what  that  practice  iet  To  make  this  a  little  more  specific,  will 
yon  make  a  statement  respecting  the  Consolidated  Rnbber  Tire  Company,  as  to  the 
actnal  amount  of  its  capital  and  the  circumstances  under  which  that  issue  was 
madet — A.  I  was  not  the  organizer  of  the  Knbber  Tire  Company.  I  was  asked  to  take 
the  presidency  of  it  after  it  was  organized. 

Q.  Yonare,liowever,  informed  of  its  presentconditionf — A.  Yes.  The  theory  there 
was  difierent  Arom  that  of  the  ordinary  newly  patented  article,  because  at  that  time 
this  particular  rnbber  tire,  called  the  Kelly  or  the  Grant  tire,  was  very  largely 
developed ;  in  fact,  at  the  time  its  patents  had  jnst  been  sustained  it  was  in  use  all 
over  the  world,  as  it  still  is.  It  was  not  the  case  of  my  other  companies,  where  the 
investors  were  taking  something  that  had  no  real  existence  at  the  time  and  develop- 
ing it  into  something  commercially  valuable,  but  it  was  taking  something  already 
commercially  very  valnable  and  which  had  a  fixed  value  on  account  of  its  earning 
capacity. 

Q.  Ca.n  yon  state  to  us  the  manner  in  which  that  company  was  organized  and 
what  the  issues  of  stock  weref — A.  There  were  issues  of  four  millions  of  preferred 
stock  and  four  millions  of  common  stock.  In  other  words,  the  patents  were 
appraised — not  only  the  patents,  bat  the  business,  the  earnings,  the  assets,  and  all 
these  together  were  appraised  as  being  worth  $8,000,000. 

Q.  Was  that  company  formed  from  the  consolidation  of  a  nomber  of  other  com- 
paniest — A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  It  had  grown  as  a  unitt — A.  It  was  in  this  way:  The  patent  of  this  company 
had  been  sustained,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  number  of  other  companies  went 
out  of  business,  and  practically  this  company  fell  heir  to  all  their  business.  But  it 
was  not  a  consolidation  in  the  sense  of  a  trust  at  all,  and  there  are  to-day  numerous 
concerns  in  the  rubber-tire  field.  The  question  with  us  is  whether  the  patent,  which 
has  been  sustained  in  one  conrt,  will  he  sustained  in  the  other  courto  where  salts 
are  now  pending.  In  that  case  we  shall  probably  be  the  only  tire  manufactnrers  in 
the  market,  and  of  course  the  patent  will  then  be  extremely  valuable. 

Q.  Does  your  charter  permit  you  to  enlarge  your  capital  as  such  decisions  of  the 
courts  shall  seem  to  warrant f — A.  No;  we  can  not  increase  the  valuation;  that  we 
ean  not  do. 

Q.  Yon  wonld  have  to  secure  a  new  charter  in  order  to  do  that  f — A.  No;  we  would 
not  do  that.    We  would  not  increase  the  capitalization. 
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LOW  QCOTATIOKS  OF  STOCK  DDE  TO  UTIOATIOH  OVSR  FATEMTS. 

Q.  What  is  the  quotation  of  the  stock  of  this  company  at  the  present  timef — ^A. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  very  low,  because  our  patents  hare  been  assailed.  At  present 
the  preferred  stoclc  is  quoted  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,  although  we  paid 6  percent 
dividend  on  it  all  last  year;  and  the  common  stock  is  quoted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6,  although  at  the  time  the  company  was  organized  we  showed  a  basis  of  6  per  cent 
on  preferred  and  4  per  cent  on  common  stock. 

Q.  Have  yon  paid  anything  on  common  stock f — A.  No;  we  never  did,  becanse 
shortly  after  we  came  into  control  of  this  property  the  patents  were  disputed,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  they  had  been  sustained  in  one  jurisdiction,  the  result  was 
we  fonnd  a  falling  o£f  in  our  earnings.  Patent  business,  you  must  recollect,  is  a  very 
hazvdoos  business.  I  have  received  a  memorandum  to-day  showing  673,856  patents, 
the  last  nnmber  In  the  Patent  Office,  and  I  venture  to  say  out  of  that  total  an  esti- 
mate of  10,000  patents  as  the  nnmbw  that  have  made  any  money  for  the  inventors  is 
pretty  large. 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  anv  danger  to  yonr  company  flnanoijilly,  or  any  difficulty  in 
its  control,  by  reason  of  tnisvery  lowqnotationofstockf — A.  Well,  even  if  anybody 
bought  the  control,  it  would  not  change  the  situation  of  the  company. 

Q.  It  might,  however,  affect  the  management  of  the  company,  might  it  nott — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  respecting  the  merits  of  a  large  capitalization,  with 
a  consequently  low  quotation  for  the  securities,  as  compared  with  a  small  capitaliza- 
tion and  higher  quotations  f — A.  There  is  no  donbt  that  we  could  not  have  sold  that 
stock  if  people  bad  imagined  there  would  be  such  a  great  decline  in  the  qnotations. 
That  is  one  of  the  risks  of  buying  any  stock. 

Q,  These  quotations  which  yon  have  named  are  less  than  the  ones  at  which  the 
issue  was  madef — A.  Far  less.  At  the  time  the  issae  was  made  the  preferred  stock 
was  quoted  In  the  neighborhood  of  par,  and  the  common  stock  in  the  neighborhood 
of  50. 

Q.  Ton  ascribe  this  decline  to  litigation  over  patents  f — ^A.  Absolntely  to  that. 

DEPSKCIATION    ACCOUin^— THE    CONSOUDATED    BOBBER    COMPANT    ENDEAVORS    TO 

SECURE  A  MONOPOLY. 

Q,  Will  yon  state  what  your  policy  respecting  depreciation  ist — ^A,  We  have  a 
regular  depreciation  account. 

Q.  This  prodnct  is  not  in  any_  sense  a  monopoly  as  we  nnderstand  the  term  t — ^A. 
Wul,  it  is  not  our  fault  that  it  is  not  a  monopoly.  We  hope  it  is.  We  went  into 
this  and  paid  an  enormous  price  for  these  patents  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
a  monopoly,  the  patents  having  been  sustained  by  the  United  States  courts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  yon  manufacture  anything  else,  or  simply  control 
the  patents f — A.  Oh,  yea;  we  control  a  plant  which  manu&otnres  rubber  tires  for 
the  pnrpose  of  this  business,  lliis  plant  is  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Then,  we  have  a  large 
number  of  licensees  who  simply  pay  us  a  royalty,  for  this  tire  is  known  all  over  the 
world ;  people  pay  a  royalty  even  for  the  use  of  the  nam^  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  Australia,  and  almost  everywhere.  Now,  to  take  the  other  side  of  it.  I 
know  monopoly  has  a  dreadful  sound,  but  the  invention  of  this  carriage  tire  has 
been  a  benefit  to  the  world.    It  has  stimulated  the  carriage  industry  enormously. 

THE  PUBLIC  POLICY  OF   OBANTINO  MONOPOLIES  UPON   INVENTIONS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqurar.)  Do  you  intend  to  explain  now  this  tire  in  its  univer- 
sality f — A.  Well,  what  I  intend  to  do  is  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  hazardous  nature 
of  the  patent  business.  When  yon  speak,  for  instance,  of  a  monopoly  many  people 
think  it  a  wrongful  thing — although  this  species  of  monopoly  is  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Constitution.  But  if  suoh  monopolies  were  not  granted  the  country 
would  be  msuiy  millions  of  dollars  out  of  pocket.  Moreover,  the  hazard  of  invention 
of  that  kind  is  great.  Here  is  an  illustration.  Here  is  a  brief  on  this  patent  suit 
where  we  have  shown  this  method.  (Referring  to  paper.)  Here  is  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  want  a  rubber  tiro;  they  find  they  need  it.  Suddenly  a  man  discovers  the 
thing.  Here  it  is,  then.  It  is  a  new  invention  of  great  value.  Then  the  moment 
that  is  done  everybody  makes  the  same  thing — either  claims  it  was  not  patentable, 
that  any  mechanic  could  have  found  it,  or  makes  it  a  little  different  in  a  cnrlyone 
and  claims  it  does  not  infringe.  Now  look  at  the  styles  here — all  styles  of  carriage 
before  the  Grant  patent.  You  find  practically  every  single  tire  on  the  market  copy- 
ing the  Grant  patent.  That  is  the  history  of  all  patents.  First,  the  difficulty  of 
muing  a  sucoessfnl  invention — the  enormons  difficulty  of  making  something  that  is 
really  successful — and,  then,  after  that  everybody  thinks  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
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sell  it  if  he  cftn;  and  therefore,  as  I  say,  althonsh  patents  have  a  monopoly  to  a 
certain  extent,  if  they  did  not  have  at  least  the  nope  of  protection  nobody  woold 
inyent. 

KAW  MATKRIAI>— BXPORT  OF  nn>IA   RUBBBR  FROM  FARX  AND  HAMXOS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripluy.)  Do  ^on  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  snpply  of 
mbber  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  rubber  companies  which  are  now 
operating  in  the  United  States! — A.  Not  so  far. 

Q.  The  raw  material,  then,  is  apparently  flree  to  all  who  wish  to  use  itf — A.  As  far 
as  we  know  to-day  it  is.  Whether  that  will  ever  be  cornered  is  something  I  can  not 
teU.  I  have  hero  a  table  of  the  export  of  rubber  from  Pari  and  Manttos.  It  is  a 
very  large  oatpnt.  I  do  not  think  anybody  is  likely  to  comer  it,  but  such  a  thing 
is  possible. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  mbber  of  those  Sonth  American  coun- 
tries is  taken  by  the  United  States  f— A.  That  is  stated  here.  Oat  of  61,022,585 
ponnds  the  United  States  takes  27,413,469  pounds.  Of  course,  ontside  of  the  Pari 
there  is  African  rubber,  Quatemala  rubber,  Colombia  rubl>er:  but  for  tires  a  very 
fine  quality  of  rnbber  is  required  and  that  mostly  comes  from  Pari. 

Export*  ofindia  r%bhtrfrom  Pard  and  Mandoi  during  th«  yoar  1900. 


Exporters. 


Cmok,  PrBaae  li.  Co.,  representing  Retm- 
ers  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Boston; 
Heilbnt,  Symons  II  Co.,  London  and 
LiTerpool 

Ad.H.Alden 

VrankDaCosU&Co 

The  Sears  Par&  Bobber  Co 

Witt  &  Co 

Kiid.  Ziets 

Marina  &  Levy 

IXsnis  Cronan  &  Co 

C<imptoirC.  Kranfais 

J.  U.  Andresen  (snoc.) 

Singleb  arst,  BrooUehnrst  Sc  Co 

B.X  Antanes  &.  Co 

K.Suarex  &.Co 

Kabn&Polaok 

H.A.  Astlett 

Kantbaek  &  Co 

LuizScbill  iL  Soblnbos 

Pirea  Teizeira  Si.  Co 

From  IquitoH  direct .*.. 

Snndry  small  shippers 

Stock  in  first  hands 

Stock  in  transit  for  Nev  York 


To  Fnited 
States. 


Powidf. 
6,20,378 
8,224,794 
4,119,311 
4,801,438 
1, 920, 7«4 

604,867 
38,938 

299,230 
78,860 


837,388 
83,246 
28,109 


299,795 
62,399 


66,808 
"i88,'i64' 


To  Entope. 


Pound*. 
10,381,272 
2,958,798 
2,806,244 


1,611,728 

2, 610, 319 

1 116, 129 

1, 147, 937 

1,  293. 990 

984,  574 

486,941 

363,364 

387. 15( 

341,321 

34.897 

264,175 

812, 747 


2,024,074 
1,430,968 


31,  556,  636 


Total 
exported. 


Pounds. 

16,650,660 

11,183,592 

6,925,555 

4,801,438 

3,532,490 

3,  215, 186 

2, 155, 067 

1,  447, 167 

1,372,840 

984,574 

824,329 

446,610 

415,268 

341,321 

334,692 

326, 574 

312,747 

56,808 

2,024,074 

1,619,122 


58,  970, 104 


Stock 
Dec.  81. 


Pounds. 
319.667 
460,  761 
132,276 
187,  391 
44,092 
68,343 


8,814 
74,956 
13,228 
30,865 


4,409 


2,205 


24,252 
865,964 
315,258  I 


Orand 
totaL 


Pouna*. 

16, 970, 817 

11,644.353 

7, 057, 831 

4,988,829 

8,  576, 582 

8,283.529 

2,156,067 

1, 456, 981 

1, 447.  796 

997,802 

855,194 

446,610 

415,268 

841,321 

839,101 

828,574 

814.952 

56,808 

2, 024, 074 

1, 643,  374 

365,964 

315,258 


2,052,481      61,022,585 


BECAPITX7LATIOII  OF  EXPORTS. 


\vu. 


To  United 
States. 


ToBorope. 


Total 
exported. 


Stock 
Deo.  31. 


1900. 
1899. 
1898 
1897. 
1896. 
1896. 
UM. 


Pound*. 
27,413,469 
80,596,123 
21,671,801  : 
25,612,369  I 
19,941,596  ^ 
24,  804,  854  ' 
23,  062,  316 


Pound*. 
31, 556, 635 
25,466,854 
26,628,790 
24,057,665 
27,681,888  ! 
20,983,759  i 
19,869,306  : 


Pound*. 
68,970,104 
56,062  977 
48, 300, 591 
49, 670, 034 
47, 623,  484 
45, 788.  613 
42,931,692 


Pound*. 
2,052,481 
1,986,343 
2,945,346 
2,  078, 372 
2,341,284 
1,514,920 
1,866,091 


AMOUNT  OF  STOCK   I8SUBD   X   MATTER  OF   INDIFFKRBNCK. 


Q.  Hare  yon  any  criticism  to  make  upon  the  policy  adopted  in  capitalizing  most 
of  the  great  iuduatrial  combinations  at  the  present  time,  on  the  basis  of  Tonr  experi- 
ence f — A.  Well,  on  this  question  of  capitalization,  as  long  as  the  capitatization  is  in 
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stock,  not  in  bonds,  I  really  do  not  see  that  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Sap- 
posing  yon  issue  $16,000,000  of  stock,  we  will  say;  it  sells  at  $10  a  share;  yon  have 
really  issned  160,000  shares  of  stock  worth  $1,600,000.  Supposing  yon  reduce  the 
capitalization  $10  a  share,  and  yon  still  have  160,000  shares  worth  $1,600,000.  As 
louK  as  there  is  not  question  of  public  policy,  as  long  as  there  is  no  question  of  trans- 
poTtation  involving  protection  against  excessive  rates,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
I  never  conld  see  what  difference  it  made  how  much  stock  there  was. 

BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS   IS   GENBRAIJ.Y   UNDBSIRABLE. 

Q.  In  discussing  as  we  were  the  basis  of  capitalization,  your  remarks  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  industrial  companies  and  not  to  railroads? — A.  Yee. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  regard  bonds  as  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  company  or  the 
investort — A.  I  think  a  debt  is  always  a  burden,  and  the  dangers  of  trouble  and 
panics  and  upheavals  are  very  much  less  if  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  railroads  or 
industrial  oompanies  is  small. 

ACCOUNTS  8HODLD  BE  PUBU8HBD  AS  SOON  AS  COMPANIES  ARK  ON  AN  EAKNINQ  BASIS. 

Q.  What  have  yon  to  say  respecting  publioity  of  accounts  in  the  case  of  companies 
Buoh  as  those  yon  have  mentioned,  in  which  the  general  public  invest;  do  yon  accept 
any  resppnsibility  to  make  public  reports f— A.  My  principle  has  always  been  that 
as  soon  as  the  company  is  on  an  earning  basis,  when  it  has  passed  the  development 
stage,  it  should  furnish  accounts  to  the  public,  ka  long  as  the  compauy  is  struggling 
in  the  development  stage,  then,  to  publish  the  accoucts  would  be  misleading  for  this 
reason :  If  you  are  building  a  house  and  yon  are  laying  the  foundation,  you  have  not 
anything  to  show  for  the  house.  If  anybody  goes  to  see  the  building  and  finds 
nothing;,  he  thinks  you  have  notliing  and  he  is  misled;  but  after  it  is  finished  you 
have  your  house  and  be  can  see  it.  In  the  same  way  you  take  a  compauy  in  the 
earl^  stage  of  development,  with  the  vast  amount  of  money  required  to  develop  it, 
and  if  you  would  simply  give  tlie  cost  of  this  development  to  the  public  and  to  the 
stockholders,  they  would  all  be  panic  stricken,  because  they  can  not  see  what  is 
coming.  These  are  development  periods  and  they  are  known  to  be  such,  and  stock- 
holders put  their  money  in  for  that  purpose.  But  when  the  period  is  reached  that 
yon  are  on  an  earning  basis — in  other  words,  when  yon  have  become  commercial — 
then  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  inform  the  stockholders. 

MAKING  PUBLIC  THE  COSTS  OF  PROMOTION. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  any  of  the  States,  so  far  as  yon  know,  require  a  statement 
respecting  the  costs  of  promotion  in  the  first  instance  of  these  companies  t — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge;  I  have  only  experience  with  corporations  organized  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Would  yon  advocate  the  insertion  in  all  cases  in  companies'  statements  of  the 
cost  of  promotion — that  is,  promoters'  profits  and  fees  incidental  to  organization, 
cost  of  underwriting,  etc.t— A.  Why,  that  is  a  new  question;  I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  that  exactly.  Yon  see  the  cost  of  promotion  is  a  very  indefinite  thing.  For 
instance,  some  people  who  obtain  stock  by  reason  of  promotion  receive  it  not  only 
for  the  promotion,  bnt  for  all  the  services  to  be  rendered  for  a  long  time  thereafter. 
It  is  a  little  bit  difiicnlt. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  this  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  was  any  stock  issued 
for  payment  for  promotion f — A.  No;  no  stock  can  be  issued  for  payment  for  promo- 
tion.   The  law  does  not  allow  that. 

Q.  Are  stockholders  generally  entitled  to  a  statement  respecting  the  cost  of  pro- 
motion t — A.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  say.  For  instance,  a  man  has  a 
patent  and  he  goes  to  yon  and  says,  "  Will  you  furnish  me  money  to  develop  this 
patentt  I  have  capitalized  this  patent;  I  think  it  is  worth  so  much.  Now,  if  yon 
will  furnish  me  the  money  I  will  give  you  an  interest  with  me."  Now,  he  may  give 
you  much  or  a  little.  It  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  patent,  and  on  the  difficulty 
of  raising  the  money,  and  the  risk  involved,  and  a  great  many  other  things.  If  he 
has  an  article  that  is  already  on  the  market  and  which  is  paying  a  large  profit,  the 
probability  is  he  will  give  yoa  a  very  limited  amoant.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  he  has 
something  from  which  heantioipatea  a  great  fortune  and  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  capital,  and  a  great  deal  of  work,  he  is  likely  to  give  up  more  of  his  interest.  It 
is  one  of  those  thiugH  that  is  impossible  to  figure  and  yon  never  could  get  it  truth- 
fully, because  few  people  would  be  honest  enough  to  say,  "I  have  divided  the  inter- 
est 1  have  in  this  property  in  snch  and  such  a  wav,"  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  one  would  never  be  able  to  find  out  how  it  was  divided. 
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THB  WmfBSa'S   FORMER  CONKBCTION  WITQ    KAILROADS,   KSPECIAIXY  WITH  THX 

RBADINQ. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  oommission  for  the  purpose  of  the  record  year  connection 
with  railroads  in  the  paatt — A.  Well,  I  waa  identified  more  particularly  with  what 
is  now  called  the  Sonthem  Railroad.  I  was  director  in  the  Richmond  and  Danville, 
the  Richmond  Terminal,  East  Tennessee  and  Qeorgia^  Virginia  Midland,  and  Georgia 
companies. 

(j.  Were  yon  not  also  identiiied  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Readinc  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  some  way  t — A.  Yes;  I  was  the  foreign  representative  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  its 
needs,  and  also  for  introducing  anthracite  coal  into  Europe. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  respeoting  yoar  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  and  tbe  events  of  the  years  prior  to  1893  f — A.  My  connection  with  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  I  was  invited  to  join  a 
syndicate  to  purchase  tbe  control  of  tbe  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  This 
syndicate  was  formed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  who  had  been 
president  of  that  company,  but  while  it  was  bein^  formed  Mr.  Gowen  committed 
suicide  here  in  Washington.  The  burden  of  carrying  it  on  was  then  left  with  me, 
and  1  became  chairman.  We  purchased  a  very  large  amount  of  the  stock,  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  majority,  and  althoagh  tbe  company  was  at  that  time  controlled 
by  a  voting  trust  and  the  stock  had  no  voting  power,  nevertheless  the  control 
drifted  into  our  hands  through  a  friendly  feeling  all  around.  Mr.  Corbin,  who  was 
then  presdent,  resigned,  and  Mr.  McLeod  was  made  president.  I  foand  after  I 
became  familiar  with  the  affairs  tbat  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  road's 
indebtedness  in  the  form  in  which  it  then  existed — largely  in  the  form  of  income 
bonds — by  converting  those  income  bonds  into  stock.  I  prepared  the  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  company,  which  I  called  tbe  Reading  Company,  which  was  to 
own  both  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  and  the  holders  of  the  income  bonds  who  had 
shares  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  were  to  receive  shares 
in  this  Reading;  Company  for  their  interests,  and  in  this  way  we  would  eliminate 
the  bonds.  This  plan  received  the  approval  of  all  the  leading  banking  houses,  and 
I  may  say  that  it  is  the  plan  substantially  under  which  the  present  Reading  Com- 
pany was  organized.  1  went  with  it  to  Europe  in  1891  to  see  the  European  holders 
there;  but  dnring  my  absence  Mr.  McLeod  thought  it  advisable  to  pay  the  interest 
on  tbe  income  bonds,  and  of  course  when  the  interest  was  paid  on  the  income  bonds 
the  income-bond  holders  were  no  longer  willing  to  take  stock  for  their  holdings, 
and  tiie  plan  then  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  I  came  back. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  incidentally  whether  the  interest  on  those  bonds  was  earned  t — 
A.  It  was  not  actually  earned,  as  was  subsequently  proved,  although  it  was  shown 
to  be  earned  on  the  books. 

ENDBAVOR  OF  CERTAIN  ROADS  TO  FORM  AN  ANTHRACITK-COAL  COMBINATION. 

After  I  came  back  from  Europe  I  was  asked  to  assist  to  bring  abont  what  was  then 
called  the  anthracite-coal  combination,  and  I  was  instrumental  in  making  that  com- 
bination by  securing,  through  negotiations,  tbe  adherence  of  the  New  .Jersey  Central, 
Mr.  McLeod  in  the  meantime  having  secured  the  adherence  of  tbe  Lehigh  Valley;  so 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  took  control  practically,  although  somewhat 
indirectly,  of  tbe  New  .Jersey  Central  and  also  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  This  increased 
the  coal  holdin<;8  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  enormously,  and  required 
»  great  deal  more  additional  money;  so  Mr.  McLeod  asked  me  to  go  to  Europe  again 
as  foreign  representative  of  the  Reading  Railroad  and  raise  the  necessary  money 
there.  This  I  did.  I  went  to  Europe  and  raised  $13,000,000  to  be  paid  in  cash,  of 
which  $5,500,000  was  to  be  paid  in  on  tbe  Ist  of  February,  1893,  and  the  balance  on 
options,  but  the  understanding  was  that  these  options  would  be  exercised  as  they 
came  along.  Much  to  my  astonishment  and  amazement,  after  the  bankers  had  paid 
$5,500,000  cash  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  railroad  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  on  the  20th  of  February ;  whereupon  I  returned  from  Europe  and  sent  in 
my  resignation.  I  then  had  some  litigation  respecting  the  matter,  to  have  the 
thing  investigated  by  the  United  States  circuit  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  that  money  raised  on  bonds  or  on  stock f— A.  Tbat 
was  raised  entirely  on  bonds. 

Q.  Were  those  bonds  good! — A.  They  were  good  and  they  eventually  proved  good, 
because  the  bankers  who  had  advanced  the  money  finally  obtained  their  money  hack 
with  interest. 

Q,  The  attempt  was  delinitely  made,  then,  in  1892,  to  effect  a  combination  of  all  the 
anthracite  roads  t — A.  Not  all;  no.    The  Peansylvania  was  not  supposed  to  come  in. 
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nor  the  Erie,  nor  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western,  nor  the  Delaware  and  Hnd- 
son,  nor  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna,  hat  it  was  helieved  that  these  companies 
would  act  in  harmony  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  tendency  toward  consolidation  of  these  anthra- 
cite-coal roads  at  the  present  timef — A.  No;  never  heard  of  it  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  Reading  again  acquired  control  of  the  Jersey  Central  through  purchase  of  stock, 
hat  at  one  time  previous  to  my  experience  with  it,  under  Mr.  Gowen's  administra- 
tion, it  had  done  the  same  thing. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  first  timet — A.  This  is  the  third  time  the  Reading  haa  control  of 
the  Jersey  Central. 

THE  ANTHRACITK-COAL  COMBINATION  FAILBD  CHIEFLY  BKCAUSB  IT  RAISED  PRICES. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  absorb  that  road  in  the  two  prior 
instances? — A.  In  the.tirst  instance  the  Reading  had  borrowed  money  on  the  Jersey 
Central  stock  and  was  not  able  to  retain  it  when  the  loans  were  called.  In  the 
second  instance  control  was  by  means  of  a  lease  which  was  considered  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  judicially  dissolved.  Bnt  the  main  reason 
why  the  combination  failed  was  that  there  was  not  an  nnderstanding  of  the  first 
principles  of  an  operation  of  that  kind,  namely,  that  it  must  reduce  prices  and 
not  increase  them.  The  anthracite-coal  combination  was  killed  becanse  prices  were 
immediately  pat  np.  If  they  had  acted  on  the  contrary  idea  and  relied  upon  their 
economies,  withdrawal  of  concessions  to  agents,  etc. — if  they  had  given  the  public 
the  benefit  of  that  and  had  maintained  the  old  prices,  they  would  have  made,  in 
my  estimation,  very  considerable  profit,  and  there  would  have  been  no  outcry 
against  the  combination. 

Q.  Mr.  McLeod  has  testified  before  this  commission  that  it  was  hia  intention  to 
effect  snoh  economies  as  should  he  reflected  in  lower  prices.  Do  we  understand  that 
yon  criticise  the  policy  in  that  it  did  not  so  reduce  the  prices t— A.  He  did  nut  do  it, 
no  matter  what  his  intention  was.  Mr.  McLeod's  trouble  was  that  he  was  carried 
away  by  the  desire  to  control  a  great  deal  more  than  be  conid  control.  He  acquired 
the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  New  York  and  New  England,  and  that  really  brought 
on  the  rum  of  the  company. 

COSSOUDATION   OF  THE  ANTHKACITB-COAL  ROADS   UNDRSIRABLB   AND   PRACTICALLY 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  any  advantages  at  the  present  time  in  the  consolidation  of  the  6 
or  7  roads  which  are  now  oonoerned  in  tlie  anthracite- coal  bnsiness — an  advantage 
either  to  the  investors  or  to  the  consumers,  or  botht — A.  I  think  a  combination  of 
that  kind  would  be  very  nnwise. 

Q.  Speaking  from  yonr  experience  and  what  you  knew  from  the  inside  history  of 
previous  attempts  f — A.  Very  unwise. 

Q.  What  dangers  might  threaten  the  investors  or  consumer? — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  would  all'ect  the  consumer,  becanse  he  is  always  protected  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  the  competition  of  bttaminons  coaL  I  am  speaking  now,  of  course,  of  the 
ronsnmer  for  industrial  parposes,  and  unless  the  consumption  for  industrial  pur- 
poses continues  there  will  not  be  any  profit  in  the  business.  So,  although  the  con- 
sumer might,  for  »  short  time,  as  he  was  at  that  period,  be  discommoded,  yet  in  the 
long  run  ne  will  get  his  rights.  The  attempts  to  organize  all  these  various  interests 
under  one  head  would  be  impracticable,  and  I  do  not  see  to  what  advantage  it 
would  lead. 

THE   PROPER   VALUATION   OP   COAL  LANDS   AS  A   BASIS   FOR   CAPITALIZATION. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  at  the  present  time  the  capitalization  of  many  of  these 
roads  includes  the  entire  value  of  the  coal  which  is  in  the  groundt  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  Philadelphia  and  Keadinc;  Railroad.— A.  No.  I  have  calculated  that 
the  coal  in  the  ground  of  the  PhilstdeTphia  and  Reading  Railroad  at  that  time  wa.s 
presumed  to  be  aliout  5,000,000,000  tons.  Now,  if  you  put  that  at  $4  a  ton  selling 
price,  it  would  be  $20,000,000,000.  I  am  sure  that  was  not  included  in  the  cal- 
culation. You  have  only  to  mention  the  figures  to  see  how  utterly  impossible  it 
would  be. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  npon  which  that  road,  as  a  typical  coal  road,  is  capitalized  t — 
A.  Now,  mind  you,  the  value  of  coal  in  the  ground,  as  a  general  gross  proposition, 
is  very  different  from  the  net  value.  In  the  first  place,  yoa  can  only  mine  as  much 
as  the  public  will  demand;  in  the  meantime  your  interest  goes  on  or  your  dividends 
go  on.  In  the  second  place,  you  have  to  be  sure  that  you  can  market  it  at  prices 
which  will  be  profitable.    Now,  we  know  that  for  long  periods  the  marketing  of 
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anthracite  coal  was  nnprofltable,  bo  the  only  criterion  yoa  have  of  valnes  of  that 
character,  very  much  like  any  other  mine  or  like  patents,  is  what  people  will  pay 
for  them.  Yon  send  an  appraiser  around  and  be  will  say  this  land  is  worth  so 
mnch.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  a  New  York  lot.  A  New  York  lot  on  Fifth  avenue 
is  based  on  the  price  people  will  pay  for  it.  Jnst  now  they  pay  a  great  deal  more 
for  it  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  they  will  pay  a 
great  deal  less.  It  is  au  indefinite  method,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  yon  can 
appraise  things  of  that  kind. 

THE  VAI.UB  OF  RAIIItOADS  FLUCTDATK8  BUT    THEIR  CAPITAUZATION  REMAINS 

UNCHANGED. 

Q.  Mr.  Schwab  made  the  statement  this  morning  that  the  basis  of  the  oapitaliza- 
tioii  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was,  in  a  measure,  determined  by  the 
amount  of  ore  in  the  ground.  As  I  understand  yon,  you  criticise  that  policy  as 
applied  to  ooalt — A.  In  a  measure  it  is  correct.  Ton  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  land 
that  has  coal  in  it  than  land  that  has  not;  and  what  that  measure  is,  how  much  yon 
will  allow  for  it,  is  largely  a  matter  of  popular  sentiment  prevailing  at  the  time. 
You  can  not  state  a  fixed  price,  for  Mr.  Gowen  paid  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  for 
these  lands,  and  I  am  sure  they  could  be  sold  to-day  for  a  very  much  higher  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  capitalization  of  those  roads  to-day  is  actually  reflected  in 
I  be  amount  of  value  which  they  possess  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  two  are  equal t — A.  Equal,  no;  the  value  may  be  a  great  deal  more  or  a 
great  deal  less  than  the  capitalization.  You  see,  values  change.  The  capitalization 
remains  the  same,  but  valnee  change.  You  take,  for  instance,  the  Atchison  road. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  bankrupt;  now  it  is  earning  a  large  amount  of  money.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  roadbed,  practically  the  same  rolling  stock,  but  its  value  is 
quite  different.  The  question  of  value,  yon  know,  is  one  of  the  most  difiSoult  in 
the  whole  range  of  political  economy. 

THE  DANGER  TO   RAILROADS   OF   REGARDING  LOANS  TO   OTHER  ROADS  AS   ASSETS. 

Q.  Were  the  aoconnts  of  those  coal  roads  accurately  kept  as  between  the  mining 
companies  and  the  transportation  companies,  so  as  to  show  the  state  of  the  business 
at  the  time  that  you  knew  itf — A.  The  accounts  were  accurately  kept,  Imt  here  is 
the  difficulty  which  brongbtagreat  many  railroads  to  griet.  A  railroad,  for  instance, 
buys.np  another  roail  or  leases  it;  that  becomes  a  part  of  its  system.  The  main 
line,  perhaps — like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — is  some  400  miles  long,  and  the 
whole  system  may  be  7,000  or  8,000  miles.  Now,  the  rest  was  brought  in  in  some 
wa^;  either  leased  or  direct  control  purchased,  or  trafUo  arrangements  made  by 
which  the  traffic  is  controlled,  etc.  There  are  various  ways.  Now,  the  way  a  good 
many  railoads  were  ruined  was  this:  They  acquired  a  piece  of  property — a  rail- 
road—and they  found  that  it  needed  money  to  be  developed,  so  they  would  loan 
money  to  that  railroad,  which  was  leased  or  controlled.  Of  course,  the  loan  would 
stand  on  the  books  as  an  asset,  and  possibly  as  a  surplus.  Now,  as  time  went  on 
they  would  continue  to  loan  this  railroad  and  other  railroads  and  so  on,  nntil,  per- 
haps, they  would  have  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000  loaned  out  to  branch  and  leased 
lines  of  that  character,  and  those  amounts  would  stand  on  the  books  as  surplus; 
but  if  they  called  on  those  railroads  to  pay  up  they  could  not  do  so.  Now,  if  .a 
panic  came  on  or  anything  which  prevented  the  railroads  from  borrowing  money 
on  the  securities  issued  to  them  by  these  leased  or  controlled  roads  for  these ' 
advances,  then  the  railroad  that  had  advanced  money  would  go  into  default. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  AND    READING  RAILROAD  COUNTED    AS  ASSETS    PROFITS    WHICH 

NEVEtt  EXISTED. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  the  situation  was  not  only 
that  it  had  leased  roads  of  that  character,  but  it  also  owned  all  the  stock  of  the  coal 
company.  Now,  the  coal  company  of  course  was  supposed  to  pay  its  regular  rate  of 
freight,  and  was  charged  with  it  on  the  books,  but  when  tlie  time  came  to  settle  in 
cash  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  did  not  have  all  of  the  required  cash.  Those 
freights  still  stood  on  the  books  as  earuing,  but  the  railroad  required  cash  to  meet 
its  own  demands.  It  could  not  realize  on  that  asset  standing  on  its  books  as  an 
account  receivable,  and  when  the  Coal  and  Iron  Company  was  not  able  to  pay,  tfae 
railroad  was  not  able  to  pay  its  charges.  But  all  the  time  the  official  statement 
showed  the  freight  as  earnings. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  coal  was  mined  and  the  loss  really  fell  upon  the  railroad, 
although  originally  incurred  by  the  mining  company  f  —A.  Well,  the  mining  company 
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paid  the  railroad  compauy  freight — at  least  was  supposed  to  pay  all  the  freight— 
and  was  ohar^^ed  on  its  books  with  it.  It  is  like  this:  Ifaave  a  right  pocket  and  a  Uft 
pocket,  pocketAaud  pocket  B.  Now,  there  is  no  money  in  pocket  Bat  all,  andpocket 
Bowes  a  lot  of  money  to  pocket  A.  Now,  when  I  make  my  statement  I  refer  to  pocket 
A — that  is  my  principal  pocket — as  making  groat  earnings,  hut  when  it  comes  down 
to  paying  from  pocket  B  there  is  nothing  in  pocket  B;  so  alargepart  of  theeamings 
of  pocket  A  never  existed  in  fact.  They  existed  legally,  you  might  say,  but  when 
pocket  A  did  not  earn  enough  to  Ket  along  without  pocket  B's  paying  up,  then  th« 
thingwas  exposed  and  there  is  a  default.  While  the  earnings  were  there  on  paper, 
they  were  qot  there  in  cash.  The  Coal  and  Iron  Company  failed  to  pay  because  it 
could  not  market  its  coal  at  a  price  that  would  yield  enough  profit  to  pay  all  the 
freight;  then  the  trouble  began. 

MODE      OF     BOOKKKBPINO     AS     BETWRKN     RAILROAI>S    AND     THEIR      SVBSIDIABY 

CORPORATIONS. 

Q.  Then  the  subsidiary  corporations  often  made  it  possible  to  make  fictitious 
returns  and  earnings  t — A.  Not  exactly  fiotitions — I  do  not  care  to  call  them  ficti- 
tious; it  may  have  been  .the  regular  rate  charged  to  everybody  else — but  mislead- 
ing retnms  and  earnings. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  any  change  in  this  method  of  accounting  has  taken 
place  since  1893  as  between  the  railroad  sand  their  subsidiary  mining  corporations  t — 
A.  I  have  had  no  experience.  I  knew  those  railroads  at  that  time,  but  I  have  had  no 
experience  since;  but  I  imagine  from  the  general  credit  which  the  railroads  enjoy 
to-day  compared  to  the  credit  which  they  epjoyed  at  that  time  that  they  must  have 
improved. 

A  DAKOBROU8  PRINCIPLK  TO   CONVEKT  STOCKS  INTO   BONDS. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  danger  from  the  Btand|>oint  of  general  railroad  finance  in  these 
various  consolidations  which  have  either  taken  place  or  are  projected,  by  means  of 
which  one  road  acquires  the  stock  of  another  and  deposits  it,  issuing  thereupon  col- 
lateral trust  bonds  or  other  secnriticsof  thatkiudf — A.  There  is  in  principle  always 
a  danger  to  convert  a  stock,  which  has  no  liability  except  for  bookkeeping  purposes, 
into  a  charge.  Of  course,  as  long  as  things  are  well  and  companies  grow,  they  pay 
the  intere.Ht  and  it  is  all  right ;  but  if  for  any  reason  there  should  be  a  setback  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  interest  is  not  earned,  then  we  get  back  to  a  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  such  as  existed  7  or  8  years  ago. 

Q.  ho  you  understand  that  to  be  the  system  on  which  the  absorption  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Qnincy  is  projected,  and  by  which  the  Central  Kailroad  of  New 
Jersey  was  purcha.sed  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  system. 
Now,  of  oonrse,  in  matters  of  business  principle  it  is  not  proper  to  go  top  far. 
There  may  be  saving  circumstances  which  may  make  this  a  Kood  operation,  bnt  that 
of  course  I  do  not  know,  as  I  am  not  snfticiently  familiar  with  the  details.     Speaking 

Senerally ,  it  is  a  mistake  to  convert  stocks  into  bonds ;  it  ought  to  be  the  other  way. 
[y  tendency  has  always  been  the  contrary — to  convert  bonds  into  stock. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN   RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION — UNITED  STATES  ROAJ>8  THE   BEST  IN 

THE  WORLD. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  reason  tu  suppose  that  the  financial  administration  of  railroads 
is  somewhat  bettertoday  than  it  was  in  1893,  when  yon  were  particularly  concerned 
with  themf — A.  I  believe  so;  foroue  reason,  on  account  of  the  great  shake-up  in 
1893.  Generally,  you  know,  there  is  a  reform  after  events  of  that  character — such 
a  large  number  of  railroads  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  But  outside  of 
that,  through  these  reorganizations  an  enormous  quantity  of  new  money  has  Kone 
into  railroiids  and  improved  them  materially.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  Kioh- 
mond  Terminal,  which  is  now  the  Southern  Railroad.  It  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  small  roads  very  indifferently  constructed.  A  large  amount  of  assess- 
ments was  levied,  and  the  combination  of  all  these  roads  under  the  head  of  one 
railroad,  the  Southern  Railroad,  has  produced  a  great  change  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  those  roads.  Therefore,  they  can  be  operated  very  much  cheaper  and  yield  a 
frofit  where  previously  they  would  uot.  The  same  thing  is  true  all  over  the  country, 
remember  farther  back,  in  1886,  the  condition  of  most  of  the  Southwestern  roaclB 
particularly  was  wretched.  I  investigated  one  road,  and  I  wrote  that  itwasnotany 
rougher  than  the  Atluntic  in  an  ordinary  g:ile.  That  was  about  the  condition. 
Take  this  same  road,  which  is  now  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern;  it  Is  a  fine  road. 
Of  course  the  stockholders  have  had  to  contribute.  Enormous  amounts  of  money 
were  raised  by  a-ssessments,  and  the  resnlt  is  that  the  condition  of  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  is  the  best  in  the  world,  where  it  used  to  b«  the  woisti 
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Q.  Yon  spoke  of  having  examined  the  roads  abroad  t — A.  Every'body  admits — I 
was  in  England  last  year — that  the  English  roads  are  far  outdistanced,  althoagh  10 
or  15  years  ago  all  we  hoped  for  was  to  come  ap  to  the  English  standard. 

PROPOSED  BUX   TO  BNABLK    THE    INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION    TO  PROTECT 

RAILROAD  INVESTORS. 

Q.  Does  the  law  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  sufficiently  safeguard 
the  investor  in  the  matter  of  railroad  finance t — A.  I  do  not  think  the  law  safeguards 
him  at  all,  except  the  common  law  against  fraud  and  larceny ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  in  any  other  law. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  respecting  the  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission,  or  by  any  other  means  providing  for  such 
protection? — A.  At  the  time  when  I  investigated  the  affairs  of  the  Keoding  Rail- 
road—I  made  this  investigation  for  the  trustee  of  the  bonds  in  1893—1  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  subject  from  a  good  many  points  of  view.  I  then  drafted  a 
bill,  which  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Straus,  of  New  York,  in  the  House,  and 
by  Mr.  Cullom  in  the  Senate,  for  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  prevent  frauds  on  stockholders ;  and  among  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
the  one  I  relied  on  more  than  any  other  was  an  examination  of  railroads  based  on 
the  method  of  examining  banks — that  is,  that  there  should  be  a  regular  United 
States  examination.  There  were  other  provisions  about  receivershipis  which  I  felt 
ought  to  be  remedied.  For  instance,  the  old  method  always  was  that  when  the 
president  had  bad  luck— to  put  it  iu  a  mild  form— had  bad  luck  so  that  the  road 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  he  was  immediately  appointed  a  receiver,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  most  familiar  with  the  road.  My  ground  was  that  if  his  famili- 
arity brought  on  ruin,  it  was  the  best  thing  to  have'some  other  party  who  was  not 
so  familiar.  There  were  various  other  provisions  embodied  in  the  bill  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  favorably  considered  among  the  members  of  the  railroad  committee,  but 
action  was  postponed  uutil  it  was  too  late,  so  nothing  came  of  it. 

ADVANTAOBS  OF  A  SYSTEMATIC   GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION  OF  RAILROAD   ACCOUNTS. 

Q.  You  regard  as  feasible,  then,  a  systematic  inspection  of  railroad  accounts  t — A. 
Just  as  easy  as  inspection  of  banks;  there  is  no  difference. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  the  light  of  experience  as  a  practical  railroad  financier? — A. 
The  management  is  supposed  to  give  the  stockholders  all  the  facts.  All  the  railroad 
reports  go  int4)  great  detail.  Why  not  have  the  reports  examined  by  a  United  States 
examiner  to  see  that  they  are  correct?  It  is  only  carrying  out  what  the  management 
proposes  to  do  an.yhuw. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  which  you  spoke,  were  these  full  and  complete  railroad  reports 
accurate  in  the  bookkeeping  so  as  to  show  the  state  of  the  earnings? — A.  They  were 
accurate,  but  wlien  you  come  to  the  question  of  the  solvency  of  the  debtors,  how 
could  yon  tell  that  i'romfigures?  If  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  advanced 
to  the  Atlantic  City  system  $1,000,000,  it  appeared  on  its  books  as  au  advance,  as  an 
asset  of  $1,000,000  umier  an  advance  to  a  leased  line.  The  reports  will  be  correct 
as  to  figures.  If  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  inserted  among 
its  earnings  so  much  freight  earned  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  it  would  be  correct  as  to  figures,  but  yet  extremely  misleading  as  to 
fiMts. 

Q.  Yon  would  then  have  your  examination  cover  not  merely  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  balaucvs,  but  also  include  an  actual  examination  of  all  securities 
owned  by  the  road,  and  au  examination  as  to  the  facts? — A.  Yes;  whether  or  not 
these  various  credits,  these  various  aavances,  have  auy  Hubstantial  value. 

Q.  Do  yon  recognize  any  disadvantages  lu  a  systematic  inspection,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  reveals  the  inner  policy  of  the  company,  and  might  sometimes  embarrass 
the  management  in  carrying  out  incomplete  projects? — A.  Does  it  not  reveal  the 
inner  policy  of  banks?  We  are  supposed  to  have  trustworthy  men  for  examiners 
who  will  not  reveal  what  is  not  proper  to  reveal. 

INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COM.MISSION  THE  PROPER  DEPOSITARY  OF  THIS  I'OWBR. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  tbat  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  independently 
organized,  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  power  to  conduct  such  a  systematic  exam- 
ination?— A.  That  is  where  it  should  be  intrusted. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  that  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  any  giveu  case  should  be  binding  until  it  is  reviewed  by  a  higher 
court? — A.  Tliat  is  a  very  difficult  legal  question.  I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  on  that. 
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Q.  Is  not  the  diiBcnlty  now  in  getting  at  •  oonolnsiou  from  the  oonrts  that  it  is  60 
very  tedious  f — A.  That  is  something  concerning  which  I  have  not  studied  soffl- 
oiently  to  be  able  to  give  yon  any  information. 

TBX  ATTBMFT  TO  BKOUBR  CONTROL  OP  TRB  NORTHKBN   PACIFIC  RAIUtOAD. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Have  yon  followed  at  all  closely  the  recent  attempts  to 
seonre  control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  f — A.  Of  conrse  I  read  a  great  deal 
about  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Are  yon  an  attorney  t — A.  Oh,  yee ;  years  ago  I  used  to  be  an  instmotor  in  the 
Colombia  Law  School. 

Q.  The  statement  was  made  In  the  press  that  snit  wonld  be  bronght  for  an  i^jnnc- 
tion  to  compel  a  settlement  on  a  basis  of  150  with  those  who  had  sold  the  stock 
short.  Have  yoa  seen  a  statement  of  that  and  the  gronnds  for  itf — A.  Tes.  The 
gronnd  for  the  injunction  was  that  where  there  is  an  impossibility  of  performing  a 
contract  it  cannot  be  enforced.  It  is  an  old  principle  of  the  common  law  where 
theie  is  au  actual  physical  impossibility  of  performance. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  knowledge  of  a  corner  of  this  particular  character  at  any  pre- 
vions  timef — A.  No;  that  is  entirely  novel. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  farther  information  than  what  is  stated  in  the  press  respecting 
thist — A.  No;  I  have  not. 

DIFFICGLTIBS    IN    THX  WA.Y  OF    KXPORTIMO    COAL    AND    TBB    QUS8TION    OF    A    SHIP 

SUBSIDY. 

Q.  Yoa  stated  that  yon  went  abroEtd  in  the  interest  of  the  exportation  of  hard 
coal  to  Enropef — A.  Yes;  that  was  part  of  my  mission. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  respecting  thatt — A.  I  thought  that  woald 
be  the  best  way  of  solving  the  difiBculties  «f  marketing  anthracite  coal  in  sufllcient 
quantities,  and  1  fonnd  there  was  a  very  large  iield;  but  the  difficulty  was  entirely 
with  the  shipper.  In  other  words,  yon  sent  oat  your  load  and  there  was  no  retnm 
freight  compatible  with  profit— insufficient  quantities,  I  mean,  to  Insure  a  profit  on 
the  transaction.    That  was  the  whole  trouble. 

Q.  The  entire  difflcnity,  then,  in  establishing  a  large  export  trade  In  coal  is  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  return  freight  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yoa  any  proposition  to  make  respecting  thatf — A.  You  mean  ship  subsidy  t 

Q.  Yes,  or  otherwise. — A.  While  I  am  not  an  expert  on  (hat  question,  I  know  that 
a  ship  snbsidy  would  have  been  very  valuable  for  the  export  trade  of  our  coal, 
because  it  would  have  given  us  a  chance  to  send  the  coal  over  and  rely  on  enough 
assistance  from  the  subsidy  to  get  back.  That  industry  would  be  created  inmiedi- 
ately,  I  think. 

UNDB8IRABILITY    OF    LEGISLATION    PROHIBITING    RAILROADS    FROM  LEASING  OR 
CONTROLUNO  OTHER  ROADS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stimson.)  Wonld  yon  take  a  general  poeition  in  &vor  of  legislation 
against  the  control  of  stock  of  one  railroad  by  another  f — A.  I  think  that  wonld  be 
a  great  mistake.  1  will  just  make  a  comparison.  Take  the  Southern  road,  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Formerly  there  was  a  lot  of  disjointed  roads,  very  slow  time, 
very  poor  cars,  and  very  amtatisfactory  in  every  respect.  They  came  into  this 
one  system,  the  .Southern  road,  and  now  you  see  fast  service,  excellent  track,  every- 
thing in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Of  coarse,  it  is  a  very  serious  question  how 
far  that  should  go,  but  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  afraid  that  it  will  go  too  far. 
Yon  see  now  this  very  matter  that  you  brought  up,  this  question  of  the  control  of 
the  Northern  Pacific.  The  railroads  of  this  country  will  not  come  into  a  single 
band;  that  is  certain.  There  are  too  many  people  with  their  own  ambitions  to 
allow  any  single  interest  to  obtain  control  of  all.  But  how  far  it  can  go  with  profit 
to  the  county,  and  where  it  should  stop,  of  conrse  is  a  (|uestion  very  difficult  to 
answer ;  bnt  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  wonld  be  a  mistake  to  prevent  a  railroad 
from  controlling  and  leasing  others  that  connect  with  it. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  TRB  RAILROADS  CONTROL  COAL  LANDS  AND  THE  MINING  OF  COAL. 

Q.  In  my  practice  I  had  a  client  come  to  me  with  a  large  tract  of  bituminons  coal 
lands  for  sale,  and  I  was  told  by  a  great  many  people  that  they  had  to  be  sold  to 
some  of  these  combinations. — A.  The  quantity  of  bituminons  coal  land  is  so  enor- 
mous that  they  really  have  relatively  little  market  value.  The  anthracite  lands  are 
very  difficult  to  bay.    There  are  relatively  few  of  the  old  individual  holders  left. 
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and  if  they  had  to  sell  them  they  would  sell  only  to  the  railroad  companies.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  anybody  else  to  buy. 

Q.  They  can  sell  only  to  railroad  companies  t — A.  Well,  of  conrse,  a  great  many  of 
the  old  large  miners  exist,  the  Tery  large  miners  like  Coxe  Brothers,  but  to  go  in  and 
mine  a  small  property,  with  the  expense  of  mining  and  the  railroad  freight  added, 
is  not  a  thing  that  people  would  care  to  venture  in  very  mnch.  Those  who  have  the 
business  and  experience  will  stay,  but  new  people  are  not  tempted. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  in  general  make  any  effort  so  to  control  the  situation 
that  coal  can  not  be  mined  except  in  such  lands  as  they  choose  to  secure  the  lease 
off — A.  Well,  there  is  what  they  call  an  understanding.  They  have  always  had  an 
apportionment  among  the  railroads  that  each  company  should  carry  so  much.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  in  effect  now,  but  it  was  for  years.  This  is  necessary ;  other- 
wise the  coal  lands  would  be  depleted  at  ruinous  prices.  The  trouble  is  there  is  not 
enough  demand  If  there  were  enough  demand  for  anthracite  coal  to  take  every- 
thing th»t  is  marketed  there  would  be  no  trouble.  Now,  if  export  trade  could  be 
established,  that  would  increase  the  demand  and  everybody  coald  mine  all  he  wonld 
like.    As  it  is  to-day  the  demand  is  qoite  restricted,  relatively  speaking. 

POSSIBILmBS   FOK  ANTHKACITB   COAJ.  IN  THE   FOREIGN  MARKET. 

Q.  Is  there  any  market  in  England  for  antbraoitef — A.  Oh,  I  think  there  wonld  be 
a  large  market  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Q.  Thev  have  no  objections  to  itf — A.  On  the  contrary,  they  favor  it;  they 
like  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  SO,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MK.  WILLIAH  B.  WHEXLXB, 

Representing  Paeifio  Coast  Jobbers'  Association. 

The  special  subcommisBlon  met  at  8.45  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  William  R.  Wheeler,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal,,  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness  and.  being  duly  sworn,  testiiied  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Mr.  Wheeler,  will  yon  state  your  full  name,  your  oconpation, 
yonr  address,  and  any  other  details  about  your  representative  position  t — A.  William 
R.  Wheeler;  wholesale  hardware;  address,  1215  Jones  street,  San  l'>ancisco.  We 
have  houses  also  in  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles,  so  far  as  our  business  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  is  jrour  relation  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  do  you  represent  any  commer- 
cial organiyation? — A.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  board  of  trade  is  concerned,  my  house  is 
a  member  of  it,  as  are  all  other  wholesale  houses.  The  board  of  trade  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, however,  I  would  remark  incidentally,  is  not  of  the  same  general  character  as 
boards  of  trade  in  general.  It  is  merely  an  association  of  wholesale  merchaut.s  who 
nse  it  almost  solely,  in  fact  solely  without  any  qualification,  for  the  purpose  of  econ- 
omizing the  settlement  of  bankrupt  estates.  We  employ  two  lawyers  in  the  board 
of  trade  and  have  a  legal  department  that  handles  all  bankrupt  estates,  and  by  the 
concentration  of  the  work  into  one  set  of  hands  and  the  joining  of  issues  on  the  part 
of  all  the  merchants  in  the  case  more  is  saved  in  the  administration  of  the  estate 
fur  the  creditors  than  would  otherwise  be  secured. 

Q.  Are  you  not  here  in  some  representative  capacity  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission t — A.  Yes;  we  have  on  the  Pacihc  coast  an  organization  known  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  has  a  membership 
in  all  thu  Pacific  coast  cities  from  Washington  and  Puget  Sound  to  Santiago. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  railroad  situation  so  far  as  California  is  concerned,  and  par- 
ticularly the  nature  of  the  case  now  being  prosecuted  here  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  t'  Of  what  do  the  merchants  complain  in  this  case  or  in  gen- 
eral in  other  wayst — A.  The  transcontinental  railroads,  in  establishing  their  tariffs 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railway,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  that  I  am  about  to  make  to  all  subsequent  transcontinental  railways  as  they 
were  completed,  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  competition  of  the  sea 
carrier  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  and  other  Pacific  coast  termini  of  the 
roads  serving  San  Francisco  aud  other  roads.  How  to  meet  this  competition  was  a 
problem  which  presented  itself  to  them.  In  order  to  do  business  between  Atlantic 
seaboard  cities  and  Pacific  seaboard  cities  they  were  obliged  to  make  rates  to  meet 
this  sea  competition  after  making  due  allowance  for  extra  time  in  transit,  marine 
insurance,  liability  to  stdt-water  damage,  and  general  inconvenience  occasioned  by 


1  See  alao  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  following. 
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the  uncertainties  of  marine  navigation  or  marine  transportation.  In  meeting  this 
competition  from  New  York  the  railroads  incurred  the  displeasure  of  certain  inland 
cities.  The  roads  serving  the  Middle  West  immediately  insisted  upon  applying  like 
sea  competitive  rates  between  Chicago  and  other  Middle  West  cities  and  the  Pacifto 
coast,  thus  bringing  about  what  are  known  as  postage-stamp  rates.  They  were 
careful,  however,  to  confine  the  postage-stamp  rates  to  their  Eastern  termini  in  per- 
mitting rates  to  be  postage  stamped  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Q.  You  may  explain  exactly  what  yon  mean  by  postage-stamp  rates.  Do  yoa 
mean  that  the  rate  is  the  same,  irrespective  of  distance,  anywhere  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Riverf — A.  Yes.  The  term  "postage-stamp  rates"  takes  its  origin  from  the 
letter-carrying  system  of  the  Government.  The  purpose  of  this  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Western  roads  was  to  bring  business  as  near  to  their  Kastem  termini  as  possi- 
ble— to  bring  the  origin  of  business  as  near  the  Eastern  termini  M  possible,  thus 
securing  to  themselves  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  revenue  out  of  the  business. 
In  the  establishment  of  these  sea  competitive  rates  the  transcontinental  railways 
took  due  recognition  of  values,  density,  liability  to  damage,  etc.,  when  goods  were 
shipped  by  sea,  and  made  a  tariff  which  practically  contined  sea  competitive  rates 
to  the  competition  as  it  existed.  It  was  the  constant  aim  and  effort  of  the  trans- 
continental railways  to  control,  and  thereby  minimize  as  far  as  possible,  the  competi- 
tion of  the  sea  carriers.  In  these  efforts  they  were  successful  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  to  break  the  monopoly  then  existing,  organized  a 
steamship  line  on  the  Pacitic  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Railroad  and 
its  steamship  line  on  the  Atlantic,  tlins  creating  a  through  route  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  The  merchants  of  San  Francisco,  furthermore,  subsidized,  or  encour- 
aged by  guaranties,  the  establishment  of  a  rival  line  of  clipper  ships  around  Cape 
Horn.  Tnese  actions  brought  about  a  violent  competition  between  the  railroads  and 
the  sea  carriers  and  a  bitter  rate  war  ensued.  In  this  rate  war,  as  in  all  war  meas- 
nres,  whether  commercial  or  international,  all  recognized  rational  measures  or  sys- 
tems previously  established  were  broken  down,  and  rates  generally  flattened  out 
between  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Pacific — or  between  the  territory  east  of  the  Missoori 
River  and  the  Pacific  coast  cities — to  such  a  degree  as  to  show  little  or  no  difference 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots,  so  as  to  maintain  no  difference  between 
carload  and  less  than  carload  rates,  and  to  iguore  values  and  proper  elements  which 
had  heretofore  entered  into  the  eHtablisbment  of  sea  competitive  rates.  This  rate 
war  continued,  accordingtotbebest  of  myrecollectiun,  during  1893  and  1894,  when  the 
steamship  line  was  abandoned  and  the  PaD.ima  Railroad  Company  renewed  its  rela- 
tions with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamsliip  Company.  The  conditions  existing  before  the 
freight  war,  however,  were  not  restored,  so  far  as  freight  tariffs  were  concerned. 
Rates  were  advanced  to  some  extent,  but  carload  differentials  existiug  before  the 
freight  war  were  not  restored.  During  the  period  when  these  unnatural  conditions 
prevailed  the  Middle  West  jobber  was  enabled  to  go  into  Pacific  coast  territory 
and  secure  an  abuormally  large  share  of  business.  In  fact,  he  was  making  such 
inroads  upon  the  business  of  the  Pacific  coast  jobbers  that  the  tatter's  share  of 
profits  upon  investments  was  entirely  inadequate. 

As  the  freight-tariff  conditions  were  piirtioularly  burdensome  with  regard  to  hard- 
ware and  iron  and  steel  products,  the  jobbing  trade  of  tbe  Pacific  coast,  through  its 
organization,  the  Pacific  Coast  Hardware  and  Metal  Association,  entered  a  protest 
against  the  prevailing  transcontinental  freight  tariff'  and  recommended  certain 
changes  therein,  all  of  which  were  based  upon  tbe  precedents  established  by  the 
transcontinental  tariff's  in  effect  before  the  freight  war  before  mentioned.  After 
severiil  hearings  which  were  granted  to  the  Parihc  coast  hardware  trade,  at  which 
were  representatives  of  the  Middle  West  hardware  trade  as  well  as'  the  trade  bodies, 
the  transcontinental  railroads,  at  a  meeting  held  in  May,  1898,  at  Milwaukee,  issued 
a  tariff',  which,  while  it  only  in  a  measure  restored  the  conditions  existing  before  the 
freight  war,  was  more  generally  satisfactory  to  their  Pacific  coast  patrons.  The 
Middle  West  jobber,  having  been  educated  by  the  abnormally  low  rates  and  tbe 
elimination  of  carload  differentials  consequent  upon  the  freight  war  to  look  npon 
tbe  Pacific  coast  as  a  part  of  his  territory,  immediately  protested  agaiust  the  Mil- 
waukee tariff.  In  fact,  the  Middle  West  jobber  was  claiming  as  a  right  what  had 
been  granted  to  bim  by  the  railroads  as  a  war  expedient. 

The  continued  eff'orts  of  the  Middle  West  jobber  to  tear  down  the  Milwaukee  tariff 
were  successful  in  tbe  case  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  railways, 
those  roads  issuing  a  supplementary  tariff,  effective  May  1,  1899,  reducing  carload 
differentials  and  ignoring  in  a  large  measure  the  elementary  basis  of  a  sea  competi- 
tive tariff,  but  applying  thereto  sea  competitive  rates.  This  was  followed  by  a 
vigorous  protest  from  the  Pacific  coast  jobbers.  The  delegation  waited  npon  tbe 
tariff  (ifficials  of  said  roads  at  St.  Paul  May  23  and  24, 1899.  At  this  meeting  a  large 
representation  from  the  Middle  West  was  present.  Tlie  Pacific  coast  delegation  pre- 
sented their  argument  and  were  replied  to  by  the  Middlo  West.  As  the  Pacific 
coast  people  ba^  anticipated,  the  traffic  officials  of  these  Northern  railways  declined 
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to  recede  from  the  poBition  they  had  taken.  This  led  the  Middle  West  people  to 
look  for  like  action  on  the  part  of  the  roade  leading  into  California,  the  tarift's  up  to 
this  time  having  been  very  generally  identical  as  to  Pacific  coast  points.  The  Cali- 
fornia roads,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  action  of  their  Northern  neighbors, 
bnt  continued  the  operation  of  the  Milwaukee  tariff. 

Falling  to  secure  a  departure  therefrom  by  moral  suasion  or  force  of  example  of 
the  Northern  roads,  the  Middle  West  jobbers,  through  the  St.  Lonis  trafBc  bureau, 
began  suit  against  the  transcontinental  railways  to  enforce  the  desired  reformations 
in  the  transcontinental  freight  tariff.    Their  complaint  involves  3  issues: 

First.  They  declare  that  rates  should  be  gpradea;  that  is,  that  a  lower  rate  should 
exist  ttom  St.  Louis  than  from  Chicago,  and  a  lower  rate  ftom  Chicago  than  from 
New  York. 

Second.  That  carload  differentials  should  be  minimized,  or  that  there  should  l>e  a 
very  material  reduction  in  ctirload  differentials  f^om  those  shown  in  the  Milwaukee 
tariff. 

Third.  That  blanket  descriptions  should  be  adopted.  By  blanket  descriptions  I 
mean  that  a  variety  of  articles  widely  diverse  in  value,  density,  and  liability  to 
damage  should  be  permitted  to  be  packed  into  a  case  and  a  common  rate  applied  to 
all,  said  rate  being  not  in  excess  of  sea  competitive  rates  generally. 

Q.  The  whole  contest,  then,  is  one  between  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast 
jobbers! — X.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  can  decide  that  controversy  as  a  matter  of  fact  to-day  t  That  is  to  say, 
who  can  determine  which  of  those  two  sets  of  jobbers  shall  do  the  business f — A. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  until  a  decision  by  that  court,  does  the  power  to  make  this  adjustment  rest 
absolutely  with  the  railroads  by  their  iidjnstment  of  rates f — A.  It  does;  yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  appreciate  that  in  pushing  a  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission you  may  have  to  repeat  it  or  carry  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  f — A.  We  do;  yes. 

Q.  Would  your  organization,  and  do  you  think  the  merchants  of  California  in 
general  would,  welcome  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission T — A.  They  would. 

Q.  And  that  they  would  be  willing  to  trust  the  issue  to  them  f — A.  Yes.  I  feel  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — and  in  saying  this  I  believe  that  I  pretty 
generally  reflect  the  sentiment  of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject — 
should  be  given  the  power  to  enforce  its  rulings;  not  that  tlie  railroads  should  not 
have  the  right  of  appeal  therefrom,  but  I  would  put  the  burden  upon  the  railroads 
aud  not  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As  the  law  is  to-day  constituted,  . 
as  I  understand  it,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  obliged  to  go  into  the 
courts  to  enforce  its  own  rulings.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  their  rulings  would  be, 
or  should  be,  self-operative ;  that  their  rulings  must  be  respected  the  same  as  a  court's 
rulings;  and  if  the  railroads  object  to  the  rulings  they  should  go  into  the  courts  and 
appeal  therefrom,  and  not  force  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  go  into  the 
courts  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

Q.  T-be  railroads  have  maintained  at  times  that  there  was  an  adequate  protection 
for  shippers  because  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  was  the  same; 
that  is  to  say,  that  rates  properly  adjusted  would  produce  the  maximum  vohiuie  of 
business.  From  what  you  sa^  I  should  judge  that  it  is  not  always  true  that  the 
interest  of  all  the  shippers  is  identical  t — A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  a  railroad  may  practically  put  business  into  the  hands  of  one  part  of 
the  country  as  against  anothert — A.'  That  is  just  it. 

Q.  By  the  adjustment  of  its  ratesf — A.  I  do  not  believe  generally  in  destroying 
the  geographical  advantage  of  any  city.  It  is  that  geographical  advantage  that 
bnilds  the  city  up,  to  begin  with,  or  that  causes  itvs  foundation.  It  matters  not 
whether  it  is  actually  a  hamlet,  a  town,  or  a  city.  Every  one  of  those  owes  its 
existence  to  some  geographical  advantage  with  relation  to  the  surrounding  country. 
It  may  be  a  hamlet  that  is  located  in  the  middle  of  a  little  productive  valley — at  a 
crossroads  perhaps.  It  serves  a  certain  radius.  Or  it  may  be  a  city  like  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  gateway,  as  we  are  pleased  to  term  it,  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  people 
who  pioneered  San  Francisco  did  not  go  there  because  of  the  beauty  of  its-  location 
or  because  the  climate  was  particularly  attractive.  They  went  because  of  its  com- 
mercial possibilities.  They  recognized  it  as  the  entrepdt  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  action  has  been  demonstrated.  That  was  when  goods  moved 
by  sea  entirely.  San  Francisco  became  the  gateway  to  the  entire  Pacific  coast. 
Goods  were  distributed  up  the  rivers  or  redistributed  from  San  Francisco  up  the 
coast  and  down  the  coast  and  back  into  the  interior  by  team,  and  finally  local  rail- 
ways were  built,  which  in  turn  became  distributive  agents,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  transcontinental  railway  was  built. 

Now,  in  San  Francisco  we  believe  that  sea  competitive  rates  should  be  confined  to 
the  points  where  the  sea  competition  exists;  and  as  I  interpret  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  as  a  layman,  it  is  very  plain  upon  that  point.    Tne  fourth  section  states 
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that  DO  waiver  of  the  lonf^-and-short-hanl  olanse  may  be  made  where  oircumatanees 
are  similar.  It  is  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  that  permits  a  waiver  of  the 
long- and-short-hanl  clause,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  is  that  between 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  exists  God's  highway,  which  any  ship  carrying  the 
flag  of  this  country  may  use  aa  a  free  right  of  way  there.  It  is  a  small  investment 
to  oaild  a  ship,  comparatively  speaking.    That  vessel  can  load  at  New  York  the 

Erodnct  of  the  factories  ou  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  the  Middle  West  to  be 
auled  to  New  York  from  Chicaeo.  There  they  find  water  competition  aronnd  to 
San  Francisco.'  They  do  not  find  it  at  Chicago.  The  railroads,  if  they  wonld  carry 
business  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pacitio  seaboard,  must  meet  this 
water  rate.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  ignoring  the  basis  of  this  rate,  say:  "Here  we 
are  nearer  8an  Francisco  than  you  are  there  in  New  York.  We  Eire  a  shorter  dis- 
tance than  you  are;  therefore  we  should  have  a  lower  rate  than  New  York  has." 

Q.  Which  they  do  not  have  at  the  present  time  t — A.  At  the  present  time  they  have 
a  postage-stamp  rate.  The  railroads  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  so  to  speak,  while 
they  say  to  Chicago  that  "Logically  yoar  rates  should  be  higher  than  New  York's 
to  San  Francisco;  while  yon  claim  it  should  be  lower,  we  claim  it  should  be  higher. 
You  claim  it  should  be  lower  by  the  share  of  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
that  shonld  be  cat  out  of  the  transcontinental  rate  in  establishing  the  Chicago  rate, 
giving  yon  the  benefit  of  your  contigaity  to  San  Francisco  as  against  New  York. 
We  claim  that  at  New  York  the  basis  ol  the  rate  is  the  sea  competition,  whirh  is 
forced  upon  us,  and  that  you  should  first  pay  the  rate  to  New  York,  where  you  can 
avail  yourself  of  that  sea  competition,  which  would  increase  your  rate  at  Chicago 
over  that  of  New  York  by  this  same  cost  between  Chicago  and  New  York."  One 
wants  it  higher  and  the  other  wants  it  lower,  so  to  speak,  and  they  compromise  by 
making  it  the  same,  or,  in  other  words,  extending  the  postage-stamp  rate. 

Q.  As  far  as  St.  Paul t— A.  As  far  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis  and 
Omaha  and  St.  Joseph.  Now,  in  the  Denver  decision,  which  in  my  opinion  is  one 
of  the  best  decisions  that  the  commission  has  ever  rendered,  they  call  attention  to 
the  inconsistency  of  applying  sea  competitive  rates  to  points  not  possessed  of  sea 
competition ;  and  while  they  specifically  state  that  that  is  not  an  issue  before  them, 
they  do  state  that  the  railroads  having  granted  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City 
sea  competitive  rates,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  railroads  having  departed  from  the 
sea,  that  the  sea  competitive  rates  to  the  coast  must  be  consistent  in  their  very 
inconsistency  and  not  3raw  the  line  at  the  Missouri  River,  but  must  give  Denver, 
Colo.,  tbe  same  sea  competitive  rate,  and  they  mnst  give  it  to  Salt  Lake;  whereas 
the  railroads  have  been  drawing  the  line  at  the  river,  thus  making  the  rate  higher 
from  Denver  to  San  Francisco,  and  even  from  Salt  Lake  to  San  I'rancisco,  than  it 
was  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  New  Jfork  to  San  Francisco.  That  was  all  done 
in  a  self-serving  spirit,  as  I  have  said  before.  The  railroads  terminating  at  the  Mis- 
souri River  wanted  to  create  business  at  their  eastern  termini,  and  in  that  way 
maximize  their  net  earnings. 

Q.  What  now  is  the  actual  competition  that  existsf  In  other  words,  what  goods 
go  by  water  at  the  present  time,  and  are  there  any  goods  which  would  not.  go  by 
water  under  any  other  conditions  f — A.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  business  going 
by  water  at  the  present  time.  That  volume  is  increasing,  and  it  consists  of  partic- 
ularly heavy  goods — hardware,  groceries,  and  all  commodities  whose  value  is  not 
excessively  high. 

Q.  Does  structural  iron  go  that  wayf — ^A.  Yes;  stmctural  iron.  I  am  not  in  tbe 
stmctnral-iron  business,  I  wonld  say,  and  I  caii  -not  state  that  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge;  but  I  know  of  iron  analogous  to  structural  iron  which  does  come  there. 
I  should  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  go  by  water.  Anything 
wherein  the  value  or  liability  to  damage  is  not  great  can  go  by  sea.  Understand 
this,  that  in  shipping  by  sea  the  value  cuts  a  very  considerable  figure.  In  the  first 
place,  with  a  sailing  vessel  it  means  a  matter  of  4  months  longer  than  by  rail.  Now, 
those  goods  aru  bought  and  paid  for  at  the  point  of  origin  and  that  amount  of  capi- 
tal is  lying  idle  when  it  goes  on  a  long  voyage  like  that,  and  the  interest  has  to  oe 
considered  upon  that  amount  of  money  as  against  the  rail  haul,  which  is  shorter. 
In  other  words,  yon  have  to  add  to  your  actual  sea  freight  the  interest  on  the  money 
for  tire  longer  time  that  the  goods 'are  in  transit  over  what  they  are  by  raiL  You 
have  to  add  to  your  sea  rate  the  marine  insurance  which  does  not  obtain  when 
shipped  by  rail.  Yon  have  to  add  to  your  sea  rate  the  liability  to  salt-water  dam- 
age, which  does  not  obtain  when  shipping  by  rail.  Then  yon  have  got  to  add  U* 
your  sea  rate  a  certain  percentege  to  ofl'set  the  general  convenience  of  bringing  by 
rail  over  bringing  by  sea,  getting  your  orders  quickly.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  putting 
this  rate  against  that  rate  when  you  come  to  shipping  by  sea.  That  is  what  we 
demand  the  railroads  should  take  into  consideration  and  what  the  Middle  West 
have  requested  them  to  ignore. 

Q.  To  pass  over  that,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  California  merchants  respecting 
the  consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Soathem  Pacific  railroads  t    Do  they 
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Tegard  it  with  favor  or  otherwise  t  Do  they  predict  any  effect  npon  rates  or  upon 
bnsiness  in  general! — A.  I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  ocean-to-ocean  railroad 
lines  under  one  control,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  evident  that  that  is  coming,  and  in 
the  very  near  fntnre,  wonld  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Pacific  coast  for  this  reason :  If, 
for  example,  the  Santa  Fe  Railro^  was  controlled  or  owned  by  or  consolidated  with 
the  Pennsylvania  system,  thns  forming  an  oceanto-ocean  road,  then  that  line -wonld 
confine  its  sea  competitive  rates  between  points  where  sea  competition  exists  in 
order  that  they  mieht  not  break  np  their  intermediate  and  local  hauls  where  they 
are  removed  from  that  sea  competition. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  mean,  in  other  words,  that  they  wonld  get  the  long  haul  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  on  certain  commodities  instead  of  having  it  from  Chicago? — 
A.  yes;  not  that  they  want  the  long  hanl  at  the  lower  rate  or  even  the  same  rate 
aa  against  Chicago,  bat  they  recognize  the  inconsistency  of  their  position ;  they 
acknowledge  that  the^  an;  making  this  sea  competitive  rate  apply  from  Chicago 
simply  from  a  self-serving  interest,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent.  They  conld  afford  to 
assume  the  consistent  position,  having  a  through  line  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  con- 
fine their  sea  competitive  rates  between  the  points  where  sea  competition  exists,  and 
it  wonld  not  be  to  their  interest  to  give  Chicago  the  benefit  or  arbitrary  advantage 
of  sea  competitive  rates.  In  other  words,  to  make  that  clear,  a  Chicago  railroad  or 
a  railroad  whose  eastern  terminus  is  in  Chicago  wants  to  have  all  the  goods  it  can 
originate  in  Chicago  and  build  up  the  manufacturing  of  Chicago,  draw  it  away 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Therefore,  they  give  the  Chicago  manufacturer  the 
benefit  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  manufacturer  s  geographical  position.  The  Atlantic 
seaboard  manufnctnrer  has  a  natural  advantage,  which  the  Chicago  manufacturer 
has  not,  to  ofl'set  this  relation,  and  the  Chi cago  manufacturer  has  an  advantage 
which  the  Atlantic  manufacturer  has  not  with  reference  to  the  Mississippi  Valley 
territory.  But  the  Chicago  man,  having  already  built  op  his  bnsiness  in  the  terri- 
tory which  is  naturally  his,  wants  to  go  f%rther  and  reach  into  the  other  fellow's 
territory  ont  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  while  he  has  not  the  geographical  position 
which  entitles  him  to  it,  it  is  arbitrarily  bestowed  upon  him  by  therailroads  serving 
Chicago,  because  the  railroads  serving  Chicago  say,  "  We  have  not  any  place  in  New 
York ;  we  do  not  serve  the  man  at  New  York ;  we  can  not  get  his  haul,  or  if  we  do 
we  only  get  a  part  of  it ;  we  have  to  pro  rate  with  this  other  road ;  therefore  we  are 
not  interested  in  building  up  New  York.  We  are  interested  in  building  up  Chicago." 
And  if  that  same  road  had  a  line  leading  fi-om  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast  then 
it  would  say,  "  Let  each  place  stand  upon  its  own  bottom  and  for  the  trade  that  is 
tributary  to  it  and  not  force  the  combination  of  trade  to  get  territory  to  which  that 
trade  does  not  belong." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLKT.)  That  same  argument,  then,  would  make  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast  rather  complacent  over  the  union  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
em  Pacific  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincyt — A.  The  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  union  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  of  course,  gives 
those  two  roads  the  Burlington's  own  entrance  into  Chicago,  St.  Lonis,  Omaha,  and 
Kansas  City,  as  the  Burlington  serves  all  those  cities.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
make  any  material  difference  to  ns.     Personally  I  wonld  be  glad  to  see  those  roads 

get  control  of  a  road  leading  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  because,  on  the  theory  that  I 
ave  stated  here,  I  believe  it  will  work  out  our  salvation.  I  do  not  want  it  to  stop 
-with  the  Burlington.  It  merely  gives  tbem  a  station.  St.  Paul  and  Duluth  remain- 
ing their  eastern  termini,  it  increases  their  terminal  points  in  the  east  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Burlington's  terminal  points,  that  is  all.  Having  acquired  the  Burlington, 
the  next  step  will  be,  I  believe,  from  the  signs  of  the  time,  the  acquisition  by  them 
of  the  Erie  or  some  other  trunk  line,  just  as  I  believe  that  the  Vanderbilt  lines  really 
in  fact  do  control  to-day  an  ooean-to-ocean  line. 

Q.  Yon  refer  to  the  Union  Pacific f — A.  The  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northwestern. 
The  Union  Pacific  controlling  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Vanderbilts  controlling 
the  Union  Pacific  and  having  the  Northwestern,  would  give  them  an  ocean-to-ocean 
line. 

Q.  Wonld  the  construction  of  an  inde]>endent  line  by  the  Burlington  to  the  Paoiflo 
coast  have  any  bearing  on  this  general  situation  f  The  project  has  been  mentioned, 
and  is,  in  fact,  said  to  be  at  the  oottom  of  this  opposition  oi  the  Union  Pacific  to  this 
union  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the  Great  Northern  and  the  North- 
ern Pacific. — A.  I  have  heard  that  so  stated,  and  I  think  there  is  considerable  reason 
to  believe  that  it  might  be  so.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  authoritatively.  But, 
of  coarse,  the  more  railroads  we  have  into  that  section  of  the  country  the  more  the 
country  is  developed  and  opened  up.  I  am  always  pleased  to  see  railroads  con- 
strncted  into  territories,  because  the  general  effect  is  the  opening  up  of  the  country. 
But,  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned,  I  sometimes  think  that  it  simply  means  one 
more  road  to  divide  np  with.  Therefore  they  say,  "Boys,  let  us  get  together  and 
pass  them  up  a  little.  We  can  not  afford  to  carry  as  cheaply  as  we  did  before. 
There  is  one  more  road  to  divide  witii." 
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Q.  Do  the  merchants  complain  any  more  of  oommeroial  disorimi nations,  rebates — 
any  of  those  practices  that  nsually  prevail  during  rate  warsf  Do  they  exist  at  the 
present  time,  so  far  as  yon  know,  to  any  considerable  extent  f — A.  In  a  rate  war  there 
la  no  occasion  for  rebates.  They  simply  "  sock"  the  rates  right  down  so  that  they  can 
not  make  any  rebates ;  but  it  is  when  the  war  is  off  and  rates  are  supposed  to  be 
maintained  that  the  rebates  come  in,  the  secret  rebates.  We  are  opposed  to  rebates 
out  there.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  shipper  on  the  Pacific  coast  but  that  has  at 
some  time  or  other  received  rebates. 

Q.  They  have  been  prevalent  in  the  past,  thenf — ^A.  They  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  past.  At  the  same  time  (he  thinking  ones  among  the  merchants  were  making 
every  effort  to  prevent  them.  It  was  ur^^  that  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  was 
carrying  business  into  San  Francisco  by  its  line  via  Vanoonver  steamships  down  to 
San  Francisco,  thus  making  rather  a  roandaboat  line,  by  its  claim  of  a  10  per  cent 
differential — its  enforcement,  in  fact,  of  a  10  per  cent  differential  below  those  of  the 
direct  all-rail  lines — was  causing  the  all-rail  lines  to  secretly  cut.  That  was  the 
excuse  that  was  given  us  by  the  all-rail  lines,  and  with  that  information  before  ns, 
we  ^ot  together  in  San  Francisco  and  pledged  oanelves  not  to  ship  by  the  Cataadiaa 
Pacitic.  The  people  in  the  hardware  and  metal  trade  I  refer  to.  Von  take  away 
the  iron  and  steel  and  grocery  transportation  and  yon  take  away  the  prop  which 
doth  sustain  the  house,  to  to  speak.  There  was  a  publication  extant  showing  the 
efforts  of  the  San  Francisco  merchants.  It  all  comes  in  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  conference  or  at  least  the  arbitration  as  between  the  transooulinental  Amer- 
ican railways  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Chicago,  which  shows  the  attitude  of 
the  San  Francisco  merchants  in  that  case.    It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

We  stnck  by  that  agreement  and  did  not  ship  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
road.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  the  different  people  in  the  same  line  of  bnsineaa 
agreeing  not  to  ship  by  that  road.  The  result  is  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  to-day 
out  of  business  in  San  Francisco  practically.  They  have  a  tariff,  but  of  oonrae  they 
realize  it  is  natural  that  they  can  not  expect  to  carry  business  to  San  Fraueisco  at 
the  same  rate  the  other  lines  do.  It  is  out  of  their  territory  jnst  as  mnoh  as  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  in  British  Columbia  are  out  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  territory. 
Now,  there  was  considerable  self-sacrifice  about  that  action,  because  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  a  man  to  give  up  or  pny  10  per  cent  or  11  per  cent  more  on  his  freight  when 
yon  reverse  the  basis.  But  it  was  done  to  prevent  this  rate  cutting.  The  Ameri- 
can railroads  had  alleged  that  that  was  the  occasion  of  it,  that  they  were  not  going 
to  see  the  Canadian  Pacific  get  business  by  making  public  a  tariff  showing  a  10  per 
eent  differential,  while  the  American  roads  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  main- 
tain certain  tariffs.  They  were  not  going  to  see  the  Canadian  Pacific  get  business; 
that  was  all.  Now,  we  removed  the  alleged  cause  by  the  voluntary  action  in  San 
Francisco,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  deal  less  cntting  of  rates,  at 
any  rate.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  see  some  arrangement  made,  whether  it  be  by 
pooling  or  otherwise. 

I  believe  in  legalized  pooling,  something  to  establish  the  stabili^  of  rates,  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Uovemment  postal  service  is  stable  by  the  nse  of  postage  stamps. 
We  know  that  our  competitor  is  not  sending  any  more  for  his  postage  stamps  than 
we  send  for  outr,  and  we  know  that  he  can  not  send  his  4-pound  package  through  the 
mails  any  cheaper  than  we  can  send  ours.  That  is  satisfactory.  It  puts  us  on  the 
sauie  footing,  where  we  want  to  be.  The  only  reason  why  a  good  merchant  seeks  a 
rebate  is  to  put  himself  on  the  level  of  his  competitor.  He  says,  "That  fellow  is  get- 
ting it ;  I  know  he  is,  and  I  have  got  to  get  it  if  I  am  ^ing  to  stay  here  in  busi- 
ness." Now,  if  he  knows  that  the  other  fellow  is  not  getting  it,  the  good  merchant 
is  not  going  to  waste  any  time  around  the  railroad  oflsee  asking  for  rebates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  the  Canadian  Pacific  go  into  any  arrangement 
of  that  kind  to  prevent  rate  onttingf — A.  Well,  it  was  tiie  Canadian  Pacific's  atti- 
tude that  was  tne  alleged  cause  at  one  time  of  rate  cutting.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
claimed  that  it  was  what  the  railroads  call  a  differential  road,  that  it  had  physical 
disabilities  to  overcome;  that  the  road  was  longer,  and  that  there  was  a  transfer 
from  road  to  sea  to  get  the  goods  from  San  Francisoo,  and  that  the  merchant  from 
San  Francisco  would  not  ship  by  that  line  nnless  there  was  some  advantage  in  it. 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  differential  principle.  I  think  it  is  all  wron^.  I  think  that 
each  tub  should  strand  on  its  own  bottom,  take  the  consequences  of  its  geonaphioal 
location,  and  take  the  goods  that  its  location  calls  for  on  an  equal  basis,  aiM  not  try 
to  step  into  the  other  fellow's  territory  on  an  nnequal  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Ripuer.)  Yon  have  spoken  of  legalized  pooling.  How  far,  in  ronr 
judgment,  will  these  railroad  consolidations  that  have  taken  place,  particularly  in 
the  Western  territory,  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  thatt — A.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  any  agreement  is  more  apt  to  be  kept  if  there  are  few  parties  to  it  than  if 
there  are  a  great  number.  In  other  words,  tbe  fewer  the  parties  to  an  agreement 
there  are  the  more  liable  it  is  to  be  adhered  to — the  less  chance  there  is  of  some  one 
Jumping  over  the  traces. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habrib.)  Would  it  be  poBsible,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  Inter- 
'state  Commerce  Commission  to  approve  freight  rates  and  then  see  that  they  are 
maintained,  and  thereby  prevent  discrimination  and  rebates? — A.  I  think  it  would; 
yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  wonld  be  not  only  possible  bnt  desirable f — A.  I  think  it  would 
be  not  alone  possible  bat  desirable.  I  think  that  when  legalized  pooling  was  pro- ' 
posed  it  was  with  reference  to  jnstsomesach  arrangement  as  that  of  which  I  spoke. 
I  tltink  that  whatever  pool  the  railroads  might  enter  into  it  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  and  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  legalized  pooling.  That  wonld  be  the  proper  body  for  it  to  come 
before. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  change  in  classification  and 
thereby  change  in  rates  f — A.  We  have  complaints  to  make.  There  is  no  tariff  that 
was  ever  constructed,  no  railroad  tariff,  that  is  consistent.  There  are  inconsisten- 
cies in  all  tariffs,  and  it  is  only  by  oontinnally  calling  the  attention  of  the  railroads 
to  these  inconsistencies  that  their  correction  is  secured.  In  the  meantime  others 
creep  in.  Some  new  rate  is  put  into  effect  which  is  in  itself  inconsistent.  Yon  have 
to  look  ont  for  that,  and  the  result  is  there  is  a  constant  revision  of  tariffs  going  on. 
These  transcontinental  railways  have  a  freight  bureau  through  whioh  these  revisions 
are  made.  They  have  an  official  located  in  San  Francisco,  with  quite  an  office  force, 
to  handle  all  these  revisions. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?— A.  Mr.  R.  H.  Countiss, 

Q.  That  is  called  the  San  Francisco  Freight  Bareaat— A.  No:  it  is  the  Transcon- 
tinental Freight  Bureau.  The  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau  is  an  organization  of 
what  is  known  as  the  transcontinental  railroads ;  but  the  transcontinental  railroads, 
strictly  Hpeaking,  are  not  transcontinental  railroads.  That  is  the  name  that  applies 
to  all  roads  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver;  they  are  what  are  known  as  the  transconti- 
nental railways.  Some  of  those  ruads,  like  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Eock  Island,  and 
the  Burlington,  reach  east  of  the  Missouri  as  far  as  Chicago,  and  the  office  that 
deals  witb  roads  that  do  not  reach  east  of  Chicago  is  called  the  Transcontinental 
Freight  Bureau.  That  is  called  the  Transcontinental  Bureau,  and  B.  H.  Countiss, 
No.  49  Second  street,  San  Fi-ancisco,  is  the  agent.  These  roads,  to  get  around  the 
trans-Missouri  decision,  stipulate  that  this  tariff  which  contains  individual  rates, 
roles,  routes,  and  regulations  of  each  company,  respectively,  is  subject  to  change  by 
each  company  without  the  consent  of  any  other  company  whose  name  appears 
hereon. 

Q.  In  your  judgement,  if  each  road  were  not  allowed  to  take  such  independent 
action,  such  an  agreement  would  have  to  be  given  validity  to  be  enforceable  in  a 
court  of  law,  would  it  not? — A.  Yes;  as  in  this  case.  That  is  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment. They  hedged  it  about  carefully,  it  is  true,  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and 
they  can  go  aud  prove  that  there  is  no  combination.  It  is  particularly  stipulated 
that  there  is  not,  but  under  all  there  is  a  gentleman's  agreement.  It  is  on  honor, 
which  is  oftentimes  more  binding  than  in  case  of  a  legalized  agreement. 

Q.  But  if  one  of  the  roads  be  without  honor  there  is  no  way  to  enforce  itt — A.  No. 

Q.  And,  in  your  judgment,  to  make  sncb  a  contract  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law 
and  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  conduce  to  stability  of  rates 
and  uniformity  of  records? — A.  Yes;  most  assuredly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  national  classification 
of  Anights,  or  articles,  rather,  and  thereby  to  some  extent  avoid  the  complication 
that  we  now  have  of  different  classification  districts? — A.  Well,  classification  is  a 
matter  which  is  generally  regulated  by  the  relative  volume  of  traffic  in  certain  com- 
modities in  the  respective  dutricts.  For  example,  the  railroad  tariff  through  the 
South  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Southern  classification  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  cotton  and  to  iron  aud  steel  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  to  coal  from  the 
same  district,  and  perhaps  to  other  particular  commodities  of  that  district.  The 
Western  classification  is  made  with  a  view  to  the  traffic  familiar  to  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  The  Eastern,  or  Official  classification,  as  it  is  known, 
is  made  with  a  view  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  MissiBsippi  River.  I  believe  that  a  national  classification  could  and 
should  be  made.  That  wonld  not  prevent  these  particular  localities  from  making 
exceptions  to  the  national  classification  to  suit  the  particular  staple  commodities 
that  they  move  in  large  quantities,  bulk,  and  volume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Iu  other  words,  yon  refer  to  making  special  commodity 
rates? — A.  Special  commodity  rates,  as  are  made  in  each  of  those  locations  I  have 
mentioned.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  Southern  classification ;  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  Western  classification;  there  aie  exceptions  to  the  official  classification. 
There  is  not  a  railroad  operating  in  the  respective  territories  covered  by  those 
classifications  that  does  not  pubUsh  its  commodity  tariff,  which  of  itself  and  by 
itself  contains  exceptions  to  the  classiflcfttion  under  which  they  are  operating. 
Now,  that  is  just  as  easily  done  under  national  classification,  in  my  opinion,  where 
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there  are  the  individnal  roads,  as  it  is  ander  these  three  classifloations  that  now  cover 
the  territory. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  transcontinental  tarifff — A.  It  is  a  commodity 
tariff. 

Q.  Does  it  relate  entirely  to  commodities  f — A.  Entirely  to  commodities.  (Pro- 
ducing paper. )  Just  look  at  that  in  the  west-bound  tiuiff.  Here  are  the  class 
rates.  I  whs  goinf  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  had  some 
matters  to  refer  to  there  today.  Those  are  supplements.  Now,  there  are  yoor  class 
rates  governed  by  the  current  Western  classification,  terminal  class  rates.  There  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the  class  tariff  that  is  governed  by  the 
Western  classification.  If  an  article  is  in  the  third  class  from  Mlssonri  River  points 
it  takes  the  rate  of .    Now,  here  are  all  your  excHptions  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  exceptions  are  larger  than  the  classifications f — A. 
The  exceptions  are  the  whole  thing.  They  are  forced  by  the  competition.  They 
have  Kot  to  break  away  from  the  Western  classification  ai)d  meet  conditions  as  they 
find  t-hem.  They  do  not  make  any  classification  here,  and  the  result  is  they  have 
to  take  into  consideration  all  the  elements  I  have  described  in  meeting  the  sea 
competitive  taritt'. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripi.ky.)  There  is  no  disposition  for  the  sea-carrying  trade  to  get  into 
line  with  the  railroads,  as  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlanticf — A.  There  was  a 
disposition,  and  tbnt  is  what  caused  the  alarm  that  was  felt.  We  did  not  want  to 
see  our  advantage  nullified  by  giving  like  advantages  to  points  not  possessed  of  the 
geographical  position  we  have,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  movement  of  that 
sort  on  foot  now.  There  is  a  line  of  vessels  established  now  to  San  Francisco,  very 
large  vessels  of  8,000  and  12,000  tons  register,  so  I  am  informed.  There  are  fonr  of 
8,000  tons  and  three  of  12,000  tons,  belonging  to  ivbat  is  known  as  the  American- 
Hawaiian  line,  which  is  composed  of  the  old  sailing  vessel  proprietors,  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  people  who  were  formerly  running  sailing  ships  around  to  San  Francisco. 
°l  hey  will  give  us  by  steam  a  regular  service,  sailing  on  the  Ist  of  each  and  every 
month  for  tSan  Francisco  from  New  York.  They  expect  to  make  the  voyage  in  60 
days  to  San  Francisco.  That  gives  them  a  cargo  to  San  I^Yanoisoo.  f>om  San  Fran- 
cisco they  go  down  to  Honolulu,  where  they  are  snre  of  a  cargo  of  sugar  at  all 
times,  and  that  they  take  to  New  York. 

Q,  Would  such  a  line  as  that  participate  at  all  in  the  snbsidy  under  the  provisions 
of  the  subsidy  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Congressf — A.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  that  snbsidy  bill.  There  were  several  amendments 
offered  to  it,  but  I  am  rather  obscure  now  as  to  just  what  that  bill  was.  If  you  will 
pardon  me,  one  thing  more  concerning  this  competition  by  sea  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  It  is  going  to  be  the  most  potent  of  any  featare  yet  estab- 
lished. There  are  objections  to  sailing  vessels;  merchants  had  objections  to  ship- 
ping by  sailing  vessels  which  do  not  prevail  with  these  steamers.'  The  principal 
objections  to  shipping  by  sailing  vessels  was  not  the  long  time  in  transit,  but  it  was 
the  uncertainty  when  the  sbip  would  get  in.  Now,  that  vessel  might  be  only  4 
months.  She  might  be,  as  was  the  average,  5  months,  and  she  might  be6  or  8  months, 
or  even  a  year,  bbe  might  start  around  Cape  Horn  and  meet  adverse  winds  ana 
really  come  to  San  Fraucisco  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  and  yet  arrive  in 
good  order;  but  it  would  be  past  the  season  for  the  goods;  that  was  the  great 
objection.  It  was  not  the  length  of  time,  becanse  that  is  merely  a  matter  of  cuucn- 
lation.  A  merchant  can  sit  down  and  allow  for  the  difference  in  time,  if  he  is  sure 
that  his  allowance  is  based  upon  safe  premises.  Now,  these  steam  vessels,  consti- 
tuting a  new  element  in  competition,  do  away  with  that  uncertainty  becanse  steam 
is  snre.  These  vessels  go  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco even  with  greater  regularity  or  nearer  their  schedule  time  than  the  rail  freight 
arrives.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  figuring  40  days  longer.  The  average  time  of 
rail  freight  is  about  20  days  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  this  is  60  days.  The 
merchant  allows  40  days  longer,  and  his  goods  are  there.  The  railroads  will  find 
it  the  most  potent  competitive  element  they  have  ever  yet  had  to  contend  with. 
They  are  vessels  of  large  carrying  capacity  and  low  consumption  of  ooal.  Their 
rates  are  to-day  scarcely  higher  than  the  sail  rates  prevailing  immediately  before 
the  establishment  of  this  war. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  what  a  few  of  those  rates  aref — A.  loan  give  you  the  rang^ 
of  them.  They  run  from  40  cents  pt^r  100  ponnds  np  to  abont  65  cents,  according  to 
the  class  of  goods. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  rate,  all  rail,  on  the  bnlk  of  that  class  of  goods  comprised 
theref — A.  It  would  be  from  60  cents  to  $3.  The  rail  carriers  endeavor  to  make  a 
very  low  freight  rate  upon,  what  is  known  as  "bottom  freight;"  that  is,  the  freight 
that  is  taken  In  the  lower  hold,  such  as  bar  iron,  steel,  nails,  uarbeJ  wire,  steel  plates, 
billets,  etc.  I  simply  wanted  to  bring  that  before  yon  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
competition  that  bos  not  heretofore  existed,  and  which  is  only  jnst  upon  the 
threshold,  so  to  speak,  of  the  transportation  structure. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  S'ate  if  yon  please  what  Ihe  feeliug  of  the  Pacific 
slope  is  in  regard  to  the  Nioaraf^an  Canal. — A.  The  feeliug  is  favorable  to  it.  At 
first  blnsh  it  might  seem  strange  that  a  man  doing  business  in  San  Francisco  would 
favor  a  propoaition  which  is  going  to  l.ring  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  York  even 
into  closer  competition  with  htm  than  they  are  to-day.  I  say  "Chicago  and  St. 
Louis"  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  short  rail  haul 
to  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  and  overcome  in  that  way  their  physical  disabilities 
toward  the  use  of  the  canal  to  get  up  the  coast  to  San  Franoisco.  Furthermore, 
tlio  canal  is  going  to  make  a  gateway  to  the  Orient,  in  my  opinion,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  about  the  only  gateway  as  it  is  to-day. 

Following  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  merchandise  leaving  St.  Louis  would 
no  down  the  river,  or  j^o  down  along  the  river  by  rail,  to  New  Orleans-^and  the 
river  is  the  controllinK  influence  in  that  rail  rate,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  it  is  snipped  by  river  or  by  rail — and  would  be  loaded  upon  vessels 
at  New  Orleans  or  Galveston,  taken  through  the  Nioaraguan  Canal,  and  cross  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  whereas  to-day  it  necessarily  goes  through  San  Francisco  to  go 
there.  But  I  believe  at  least  we  have  got  to  weigh  these  matters  as  to  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  I  believe  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages; 
that  to  San  Francisco  herself,  speaking  selfishly,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage;  out 
we  would  have  an  open  highway  for  common  communication  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board— with  all  Europe  as  well — for  our  products,  and  quick  transportation  for  our 
products ;  and,  ua  in  all  cases,  the  water  would  be  the  controlling  factor  in  the  rail 
rates  on  such  goods  as  are  perishable,  and  that  is  what  we  produce  in  California 
pretty  largely. 

So  far  as  oar  fruits  are  concerned,  thev  are  all  perishable.  Oranges,  for  instance, 
conld  be  shipped  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal  and  through  to  New  'fork  tiy  vesHels.  The 
fruits  could  be  put  into  refrigerator  vessels,  the  same  as  they  are  brought  to  New 
York  to-day  from  South  Aiponcan  ports,  us  I  understand  it,  and  it  wonid 'minimize 
the  freight  rates  upon  those  California  products  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  increase 
the  consumption  and  open  np  new  markets,  the  reflected  t>enetit  going  eventnally  to 
San  Francisco.  The  more  money  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prodncer  in 
California,  the  better  it  is  for  the  State.  There  will  be  more  money  left  in  his  hands 
if  the  freight  rates  on  his  products  are  reduced,  because  the  market  at  this,  that,  or 
the  other  point  would  remain  practically  the  same,  regardless  of  the  fluctuation  in 
freight  rates,  if  that  market  is  controlled  by  foreign  or  other  competition. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  So  that  every  reduction  of  the  freight  rate  would  mean  so 
much  more  for  the  producert — A.  Yes,  as  a  general  proposition.  Sometimes  not  in 
the  case  of  articles  controlled  by  combinations — they  take  up  the  slack,  as  I  say,  and 
put  that  in  their  pockets.    That  is  done  sometimes. 

As  to  the  Oriental  trade,  perhaps  I  have  covered  one  feature  of  that  in  the  remarks 
I  have  just  made  about  the  Nicaragua  Canal;  but  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is 
a  great  future  for  the  United  States  in  the  Orient.  The  Chinese,  who  are  a  very  con- 
servative race,  are  just  learning  to  use  American  flour  as  a  substitute  for  rice.  They 
are  a  very  imitative  people,  and  it  is  a  case  of  follow  the  leader  with  them  after  the 
influential  leaders,  so  to  speak,  have  instituted  a  reformation :  and  Instead  of  our 
shipping  our  wheat,  as  we  are  now  and  have  been  doing,  to  Liverpool,  there  to  be 
ground  into  flour  and  distributed,  we  are  and  we  will  be  in  the  future  turning  that 
wheat  into  flour  and  shipping  it  to  the  Orient,  thus  getting  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  at  home  and  improving  our  own  market  and  industrial  condition 
to  that  extent.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  market  for  flour  must  be  more  profit- 
able than  the  market  for  wheat;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  turned  into  flour  and 
shipped  to  the  Orient.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand 
over  there  for  flour.  That  is  indicated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  preparations.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  his  railroad  theories  at  all  times,  but  I  think  he  is  a  man  of  a 
great  deal  of  discernment.  He  hns  been  building  very  large  vessels,  yon  know,  to 
run  to  the  Orient,  anticipating  an  immense  flour  trade  over  there,  and  we  have 
already  got  a  good  deal  of  that  trade.  Ships  leave  San  Francisco  loaded  down  with 
flour,  we  have  something  like  12  vessels  a  month,  I  think,  that  leave  San  Francisco 
for  the  Orient,  whereas  we  used  to  have  a  few  years  ago  only  2  or  3. 

Q.  There  are  some  of  those  going  with  supplies  to  the  Philippines,  are  there 
notf — A.  I  am  referring  to  the  Orient  particularly.  The  Philippine  business  as  yet 
has  not  opened  up  to  a  very  great  extent.  There  are  a  great  number  of  transports 
going  to  the  Philippinea  which  are  loaded  with  Government  supplies,  but  there 
have  not  been  what  yon  might  call  any  established  trade  relations  with  the  Philip- 
pines as  yet  because  of  th«  generally  unsatisfactory  conditions,  commercially  speak- 
ing, there.  No  merchant  likes  to  sell  goods  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  war  going 
on,  and  the  cautions  merchant  does  not  do  so  unless  he  gets  his  money  at  home  for 
it.     He  does  not  send  a  man  to  exploit  trade  until  things  are  settled. 

I  think  that  with  the  settlement  of  our  troubles  over  there  that  a  great  many  San 
Francisco  houses  will  exploit  that  trade,  and  see  what  can  be  done.    Like  all  Spanish 
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eoontriee,  however,  aod  a  great  many  other  foreign  oonntries,  the  people  have  6rat  to 
he  edacated  up  to  using  our  products  and  using  uur  utensils.  That,  I  believe,  will  be 
aocompiished  really  by  the  army  we  have  over  there.  The  natives  see  whnt  the 
advantages  are  of  American  mannfaotares,  American  utensils,  American  products, 
both  food  and  otherwise.  Acquiring  a  taste  for  thim  and  imitating  the  Americans 
there  already  in  official  life  and  in  the  army,  the  people  begin  to  use  what  we  have 
to  sell.  It  really  pioneers  trade  much  more  quickly  than  would  be  possible  if  we 
never  had  a  war  and  sent  over  somebody  to  try  and  do  business  with  those  people. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  doing  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  our  producers  and  manufactureris  be  compelled, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  to  gratify  the  taste  of  the  foreigner  in  extending  the  foreign 
tradet— 'A,  Yes;  I  think  that  is  something  that  our  manufacturers  should  observe 
in  their  manufactures  and  our  producers  m  their  methods  of  packing  and  putting 
goods  up  for  market.  They  should  cater  to  the  foreign  people.  That  is  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  recently  organized. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplby.)  Is  that  an  adjunct  of  the  Philadelphia  Mnsenmf — A.  It  is 
suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  has  been  very 
courteous  to  us.    Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Harper  have  been  out  there.    1  enjoyed  a  very 

Eleasant  half  day  the  other  day  with  Dr.  Wilson.  Last  Friday,  before  coming  over 
ere,  he  took  me  all  through  and  explained  all  about  the  place.  We  have  organized 
this  museum  on  hues  similar  to  theirs,  and  they  have  very  generously  and  graciously 
offered  us  a  large  supply  of  duplicate  samples.  The  gathering  of  these  samples 
enables  us  to  see  what  the  tastes  of  these  particular  foreign  markets  are,  and  while 
in  California  we  are  not  as  yet  much  of  a  manufacturing  community,  at  the  same 
time  in  the  putting  up  of  our  products  and  of  such  manufactures  as  we  do  put  out 
we  can  cater  to  uie  tastes  as  exemplified  by  the  exhibits  and  the  information  we 
receive.  Incidentally,  I  believe  that  is  the  secret  of  the  decadence  of  British  trade 
and  the  ad\'ancement  of  German  trade  abroad.  The  British,  with  characteristic  con- 
servatism and  bulldog  tenacity,  have  insisted  on  the  bn^er  taking  what  they  gave 
him,  but  the  Germans  nave  gone  around  and  said,  "What  do  you  wantf  " 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture  in  San  Franciscof  What  local  manufactures  are 
springing  up  t — A.  We  manufacture  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  cigars,  shot,  cartridges, 
lead  pipe,  stieet  lead,  mining  and  milling  machinery,  harvesting  machinery,  agri- 
cultural  implements,  wagons  and  carriages.  We  roll  bar  iron  and  steel,  manufac- 
ture tacks,  wire,  wire  cables  and  rope  and  some  nails.  Manafaotnring  in  the  iron 
and  steel  lines  is  not  in  a  very  healthy  condition  out  there. 

Q.  Are  you  hampered  by  the  expeusiveness  of  fuelf — A.  We  have  been,  but  I 
believe  that  question  is  being  solved  in  a  large  measure  by  the  development  of 
electrical  power,  and  also  cheap  fuel  obtained  from  the  oil  wells  which  are  being 
developed  all  over  the  State.  These  are  making  oil  cheap,  and  it  is  now  being  put 
into  all  the  factories  and  furnaces,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  fuel  very  materially,  it 
being  estimated,  I  believe,  that  in  heating  or  in  steam-producing  units  3^  barrels  of 
petroleum  are  equal  to  one  ton  of  coal. 

Q.  Is  the  petroleum  brought  north  in  pipe  linesf — A.  Ko;  not  yet.  We  think  it 
will  be.  It  IS  brought  to  the  sea  coast  in  pipe  lines  in  Southern  California,  some  80 
miles  down  to  the  coast. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  consider  that  field  almost  inezhaostiblef — 
A.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Q.  It  covers  a  good  deal  of  territory  t — A.  Yes;  and  the'  development  is  constantly 
going  on. 

Q.  With  that  prospect  in  view,  it  will  overcome  the  disabilities  ander  which  yoa 
labor  now,  in  regard  to  manufacturing  as  far  as  fuel  is  concerned f — A.  Yes;  and 
where  power  is  required,  the  electricity  will  do  that  for  us.  These  two  elements 
have  both  been  simultaneously  developed,  you  might  say — almost  simultaneously, 
the  electrical  power  having  antedated  the  other  a  year  or  two.  The  electrioal 
power  is  being  generated  by  the  waters  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  then 
conveyed  by  wire  down  into  the  valleys  below,  and  is  in  that  way  produced  at  a 
very  low  cost.  We  can  not  afford  to  produce  electricity  by  the  use  of  coal  or  by  the 
use  of  oil  even,  but  producing  by  natural  power  and  with  the  improvements  made 
in  saving  loss  in  transmission,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
running  the  small  factories— in  clothing  factories,  running  the  sewing  machines, 
and  in  boot  and  shoe  factories;  also  in  machine  shops  for  running  the  lathes  and 
running  individual  machines. 

Q.  Have  you  any  coal  suitable  for  commercial  and  steam  purposes  within  the 
Northwest  territory  t — A.  Yes;  there  is  very  good  steam  coal  about  Seattle,  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  up  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  use  that  at  all  f — A.  Yes ;  the  Southern  Pacific  gets  its  principal 
coal  supply  back  of  Tacoma,  at  a  place  they  call  Carbonado.  They  have  colliera 
running  regnliirly  between  Tacoma  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  carrying 
coal  for  the  roadv. 
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Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  is  anticipated  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  recent  consoli- 
dation of  all  the  iron  and  steel  industries  into  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  f — 
A.  That  is  a  problem  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  yet.  We  are  all  at  sea ;  we 
do  not  know.  I  have  asked  that  same  question,  I  presume,  of  ut  lea«t  20  gentlemen 
far  more  competent  to  answer  it  than  I,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  reply.  They  are 
people  I  have  met  since  I  have  been  East — men  that  are  rif^ht  in  tonch  with  it. 

Q.  I  referred  particularly,  of  course,  to  the  problem  as  it  is  presented  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  You  have  no  local  manufactures  of  suHicient  importance  to  be  really 
threatened  to  be  absorbed  by  them.  Yot^  have  stated  that  the  manufactures  of  that 
class  are  in  a  rather  unhealthy  condition. — A.  Yes;  because  we  have  not  the  raw 
material  at  hand,  and  we  have  not  bad  cheap  foeK  If  yon  remember,  I  stated  that 
there  were  some  nails  manufactured  there.  The  reason  for  qualifying  that  state- 
ment was  that  we  used. to  manufacture  a  good  many  nails  there.  The  California 
Wire  Works  manufactured  nails.  The  Washington  Woven  Wire  Manufacturing 
Company  bought  out  the  California,  and  in  turn  were  bought  out  and  became  a 
part  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company.  Now  they  are  closed  up.  The 
owners  can  produce  cheaper  in  the  East. 

Q.  It  is  shut  down  nowf — A.  The  nail  factory  was  shut  down  by  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company.  That  is  about  the  only  industry  we  have  to  be  affected 
by  the  consolidation.  The  effect  is  about  all  done.  I  do  not  know  that  tbey  have 
reduced  their  factory  force,  but  they  have  put  them  into  other  work.  They  are 
now  producing  wire  rope,  and  that  is  used  in  street  railroads,  mining,  and  hoisting, 
in  the  rigging  of  ships.  While  there  are  other  companies  that  are  more  profitable, 
they  have  simply  closed  up  the  nail  part  of  their  plant. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkis.)  You  did  not  mention  in  your  line  of  productions  snear 
refining,  did  you? — A.  No;  I  did  not.  I  did  not  mention  flour,  nor  did  I  mention 
fruit  canning.  Those  omissions  were  intentional,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  men- 
tioned them.  I  look  upon  fruit  canning  as  much  manufacturing  as  flour  making. 
Yon  are  putting  fruit  into  merchantable  shape  the  same  as  you  are  putting  wheat 
into  merchantable  shape  in  the  other  way — into  shape  for  consumption.  Yon  are 
also  putting  raw  sugar  into  merchantable  shape.  All  those  things  we  manufacture 
there.     Of  coarse,  our  fruit-canning  industry  is  large,  as  is  oar  wine-making  industry. 

Q.  If  you  have  time,  I  wish  yon  would  touch  upon  those  industries,  at  least 
briefly. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there'is  very  much  to  say.  I  also  failed  to 
mention  that  we  have  woolen  mills. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Woolen  millsf— A.  Yee. 

Q.  For  the  consumption  of  the  California  productt— A.  The  California  product, 
and  they  bring  in  wools  from  Nevada,  of  course,  and  the  surrounding  Pacific  coast 
region. 

Q.  Any  from  Australia  f — A.  I  can  not  tell.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
that  business  to  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  I  have  talked  some  with  wool  men, 
and  I  know  that  they  used  to  bring  some  Australian  wool  in.  Whether  they  do 
to-day  I  could  not  sny. 

Q.  As  to  the  fruit  cunninj^,  that  industry,  of  course,  is  a  large  one  out  there t — A. 
That  is  one  of  our  principal  interests.  That  has  a  short  season.  It  necessarily  lasts 
only  during  the  time  that,  the  fniit  is  in  condition  to  be  canned;  but  from  an  indus- 
trial standpoint  it  is  fortuuately  at  a  time  when  the  labor  of  girls  and  boys  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  vacation  time  for  them,  and  particularly  in  the  country  it  is  noth- 
ing unusual  to  see  a  whole  family  working  in  a  cannery  in  the  summer  time.  There 
are  also  canneries  in  San  Krancisco,  the  fruit  being  shipped  down  the  river  and 
brought  round  the  bay  to  that  city.  The  wineries  are  distributed  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  viue-gruwing  districts.  I  think  they  are  on  a  better  foundation 
now  than  they  have  been  before,  and  I  understand  the  business  is  fairly  profitable. 
It  has  not  been  so  until  recent  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harkik.)  Is  the  recent  reciprocity  treaty  with  France  in  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wine  giving  your  people  any  concern  f — A.  Yes,  I 
think  it  is ;  considerable.  I  think  they  protested  very  vigorously  to  our  delegation 
in  Congress. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplkt.)  Does  any  considerable  quantity  of  wine  go  to  France  to  be 
reshipped  to  this  country  again  f — A.  A  great  deal,  so  I  am  informed.  Understand 
me  that  I  am  not  here  as  an  expert  on  these  things,  because  they  are  entirely  foreign 
to  my  business,  and  this  information  is  only  what  one  who  makes  an  attempt  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  times  and  observes  as  he  goes  along  picks  up.  Therefore, 
yon  can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  1  am  informed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
wine  shipped  to  France;  a  surprisingly  large  quantity  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  a  large  raisin  industry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cooperative  distribution  of  the  raisin  oropt — A. 
Yea;  I  think  there  is  some  such  arrangement,  as  I  understand  it  Arom  the  newspaper 
reports,  as  I  ^et  them.  There  is  some  such  arrangempnt  on  the  raisins  as  there  is  on 
prunes,  that  instead  of  the  farmers  all 'competing  with  one  another  to  a  ruinous 
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extent,  they  have  pooled  their  issaes  and  made  oae  central  agency  for  the  marketing 
of  tbeir  product.    That  is  about  what  it  amounts  to,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Has  that  been  satisfactory  f — A.  Well,  I  might  answer  a  good  deal  like  Josh 
Whitcomb.  Perhaps  yon  remember  in  the  play  where  his  iriend  in  New  York,  whom 
he  was  visiting,  was  inquiring  about  how  the  old  folks  of  his  boyhood  were,  and 
what  bad  become  of  them,  and  he  asked  him  after  Simpson.    Josh  aays,  "Dead." 

"Deadf 

"Yes. 

"What  was  the  complaint t 

"No  complaint;  everybody  satisfied." 

So,  when  yon  ask  me  if  it  is  satisfactory,  I  say  I  have  heard  no  complaints;  I  do 
not  know.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Products  like  that  which  so  abroad  go  by  water,  I- suppose,  or  do  they  go 
across  the  country  by  railt — A.  They  go  across  the  country  by  rail. 

Q.  Do  they  have  special  export  ratest — A.  The  canned  goods  for  export  are  sent 
around  from  San  Francisco  in  clipper  sailing  vesaels  to  England.  Raisins  are,  I 
believe,  shipped  in  the  same  manner  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  do  not  kuowjust 
how  much  of  a  foreign  market  there  is  for  raisins;  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that;  I 
never  have  heard  it  emphasized.  The  canned-goods  business  has  a  very  good  foreign 
market.  I  know  that  there  is  a  foreign  market  ior  canned  goods.  1  could  not  say 
as  to  raisius;  possibly  there  is  not  as  good  a  foreign  market  for  raisins,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  would  compete  with  the  Malaga  raisins  when  they  get  into  Kuropeau 
ground.  But  there  is  a  very  good  Eastern  market  here,  coming  overland  by  rail, 
because  the  raisin-growing  Kections  are  along  the  line  of  railroads,  and  it  is  easy  to 
load  them  into  the  cars,  the  railroads  making  a  rate  which  recognizes  what  might 
be  done  if  they  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  loaded  into  vessels. 

Q.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  refrigerator  companies  that  oper- 
ate in  the  fruit  bnsinessf — A.  1  only  know  that  Armour  &  Company  operate  a  line 
of  refrigerator  cars  and  also  the  E.T.  Earl  Company,  and  that  recently  the  £.  T. 
Earl  Company  sold  their  refrigerator  cars  to  the  Armour  people.  That,  I  believe, is 
the  present  status  of  the  car  business.  Armour,  I  believe,  is  at  the  present  time 
owner  of  the  refrigerator  cars,  as  I  understaud  it.  I  think  the  Santa  Fe  line  has  a 
few  refrigerator  cars  of  its  own. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  hoard  that  charged  for  the  use  of  those  cars  were  excessivef — A. 
I  have  heard  such  complaint  made;  yes. 

Q,  Have  you  any  knowledge  concerningit? — A.  No;  I  have  not.  Iwouldnotbe 
prepared  to  say  and  I  would  not  be  qualitied  to  nay  whether  they  are  excessive  or 
not  because  I  really  know  notliing  directly  about  it.  1  think  from  what  I  can  learn 
from  cotiversations  with  ruilroail  men  that  tlie  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  rail- 
roads will  own  and  control  their  own  refrigerators  and  do  away  with  these  private 
lines,  and  their  proposition  seems  to  be  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  friction. 

Q.  There  has  been  apparently  a  good  deal  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  California  of  unjust  charges  by  the  railroads  in  absolute  figures  and  also  the  par- 
ticipation in  local  politics  by  thu  railroads  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Is  that  politi- 
cal influence  on  the  incre.ise  or  decrease  so  far  as  you  knowf — A.  As  you  gentlemen 
are  aware,  wo  have  a  new  iidniinistration  in  San  Francisco  in  railroad  matters,  and 
when  I  refer  to  railroad  matters  I  speak  exclusively  of  the  Sonthern  Pacific,  it  being 
the  only  road  we  had  to  do  with  until  the  advent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  which  is  of  a 
recent  date.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  in  politics.  I  might  say  that  there  has  not  been 
an  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  or  subject  to  the  appointment  of  the  governor 
or  the  mayors  of  the  various  cities  or  any  other  officials  that  they  have  not  reached 
out  and  tried  to  grab.  They  state,  however,  that  under  the  present  administration, 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Hayes,  such  things  will  not  be.  Time  alone  will  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  statement.  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  Mr.  Hayes  has  been  a  little 
longer  in  ofiioe  to  give  him  a  chance  to  demonstrate  its  truth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Now,  I  wish  you  would  state  in  a  general  wajr  whatthe 
industrial  condition  of  California  is.  I  might  widen  that  a  little  by  asking  about 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  Pacific  slope  at  the  present  time,  and  your  hopes  and 
jirospccts. — A.  I  think  the  condition  is  generally  good,  and  we  feel  encouraged  by 
the  attention  that  was  drawn  to  our  resources  and  possibilities  incidentally  by  the 
Spanish-American  war.  The  transportation  of  troops  through  San  Francisco  has 
been  in  itself  an  edncation  to  the  individual  member's  of  these  regiments,  the  indi 
vidnal  soldiers.  The  volunteers  I  refer  to  particularly.  They  have  returned  to 
their  homes  and  exploited  perhaps  the  advantages  as  they  saw  them  of  the  coast. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  thousand  men,  as  you  know,  who  have  passed  through 
in  that  way.  Furthermore,  the  oonstHUt  advertising  the  coast  hoe  received  in  the 
press  reports  of  the  movement  of  troops  through  San  Francisco  and  the  advertising 
we  have  got  f^om  the  fact  that  we  have  built  some  battle  ships  that  have  made  a 
pretty  good  record  in  this  war,  all  serve  to  attract  attention  to  tne  place  and  to  bring 
it  to  the  minds  of  people  who  really  did  not  before  apparently  realize  that  thei« 
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iras  snoh  a  place  as  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  taught  them  that  there  is  snch  a  place. 
It  has  intereiited  them  in  it,  and  this  has  been  shown  this  past  winter  in  thetonrist 
travel  out  there.  There  has  been  a  greater  tourist  travel  than  was  ever  known 
before,  and  I  find  on  inquiry  in  the  Kast  that  it  has  not  been  at  the  expense  of 
Florida,  because  Florida  has  bad  a  greater  tourist  travel  than  ever  known  before. 
The  increased  volume  of  travel  to  the  coast,  I  believe,  has  been  due  to  two  reasons: 
First,  the  times  have  been  pretty  generally  good  throughout  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple could  att'ord  to  travel;  and,  secondly,  ttiat  their  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
the  coast  by  the  amount  of  advertising  it  has  received  incidental  to  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  All  of  that  is  a  good  thing  for  us.  It  attracts,  it  brings  people 
wlio  go  back  and  talk  about  the  country,  and  a  percentage  of  them  in  time  make 
investments  there,  or  stay  there  to  live. 

Furthermore,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  Sonthern  Pacific  Company, 
that  company  has  made  an  eii'ort  to  bring  in  colonists.  They  have  made  so-called 
colonist  rates  under  which,  for  $25,  a  man  can  go  from  the  Missouri  River  to  any 
point  in  California.  There  is  no  round-trip  ticket  sold;  it  is  simply  one  fare  for  one 
way.  That  is  why  it  is  called  a  colonist  rate.  Neither  does  that  rate  prevail  east- 
bound,  as  I  understand  it,  from  California.  That  has  brought  in  a  very  large 
number  of  people,  I  understand.  Of  course,  a  great  many  simply  avail  themselves 
of  the  rate  to  come  out  and  see  the  country.  But  it  does  good.  It  is  a  broad  policy 
for  the  railroad  to  pursue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  presence  of  yonr  Chinese  population  any  effect, 
good  or  bad,  on  conditionst — ^A.  The  Chinese  question  is  one  which  to-day  is  not  a 
particularly  live  one  with  us.  We  anticipate  no  diiiioult^  in  securing  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  exclusion  act,  which  I  lielieve  is  about  to  expire. 

Q.  You  deeui  thiit  desirable  f — A.  Most  assuredly;  yes.  The  number  of  Chinese 
that  are  there  now  compared  with  the  general  population  is  not  increasing.  The 
Caucasians  are  not  menaced  by  them.  We  have  uo  desire  to  drive  out  those  that  are 
there,  but  simply  to  stop  more  from  coming,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
exclusion  act  were  notreenacted. 

Q.  Do  your  Chinese  usually  stay  about  the  cities,  or  do  they  go  out  into  the  conn- 
try,  into  the  forests,  or  upon  the  farms  f — A.  They  used  to  enter  all  lines  of  employ- 
ment when  immigration  was  unrestricted.  There  was  scarcely  a  vocation  that  they 
did  not  take  up ;  but  as  the  Caucasian  population  increases  and  the  Chinese  de- 
creases—because a  great  many  Chinese  have  made  what  to  thrm  is  a  competency 
and  have  returned  to  China — there  is  an  actual  falling  off  in  the  Chinese  population, 
and  I  think  the  census  returns  show  that.  I  am  speaking  now  simplv  from  an  idea 
I  have  of  it,  from  what  I  see  and  hear  and  read,  and  I  am  not  speaking  from  any 
figures  that  I  have  before  me.  But  I  believe  that  the  census  returns  will  show  that 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  of  the  Chinese  population  in  California.  I  know  they 
will  show  that  in  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripi.ey.)  How  abont  the  Japanesef  Do  yon  receive  themf — A.  Yes. 
I  do  not  regard  the  Japanese  with  the  same  disfavor  that  I  do  the  Chinese;  and  the 
disfavor  with  which  we  regard  the  Chinese  is  altogether  a  commercial  one,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Chinaman  is  conservative,  and  continues  to  wear  Chinese  clothes 
and  to  eat  Chinese  food,  all  of  which  enables  him  to  live  in  the  Chinese  fashion, 
herded  tojjether  like  so  many  cattle.  That  mode  of  life  enables  him  to  undersell 
and  accept  a  lower  wage  than  the  American  workman.  Furthermore,  his  earnings 
are  sent  back  religionsly  to  China,  taking  that  much  money  ont/if  the  country, and 
the  merchandise  to  meet  his  wants  and  requirements  is  brouglitfrom  China  toalarge 
extent.  He  is  not  commercially  a  contributor  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  country. 
The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  adopts  Kuropean  garb  on  arrival  here. 
He  has  a  certain  pride  in  his  appearance,  and  he  adopts  and  uses  American  foods. 
He  is  evidently  anxious  to  become  an  American,  at  least  to  adopt  all  of  oar  customs 
and  do,  while  he  is  with  the  Romans,  as  the  Romans  do,  so  to  speak;  and  in  that 
way  he  is  a  contributor.  He  is  not  as  objectionable,  at  any  rate,  as  the  Chinaman, 
because  he  keeps  his  money  here  and  uses  his  money  here. 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  I  do  not  know  enough  al>out  what  the  Japanese  are 
to  be  qualified  to  state.  I  have  heard  som*  complaints  from  the  labor  organizations 
of  Japanese  labor,  and  that  is  all  I  know  of  it;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  cer- 
tainly can  not,  a.s  I  see,  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  be  as  objectionable.  From 
the  commercial  Htandpoint,  in  no  single  instance  does  the  objection  obtain  to  the 
Japanese  that  does  to  the  Chinese. 

Q.  Oy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  prosperity  that  you  speak  of  that  obtains  at  the 

g resent  time  applies  to  agricultnre  as  well  as  to  the  other  industries  f— A.  I  think  so. 
enerally  speaking,  the  farmers  are  prosperous.  Of  course  we  are  dependent  in 
California  very  largely  upon  our  rains.  This  particular  year  we  liave  had  very  abun- 
dant rains  and  well  distributed,  and  the  prospects  are  very  excellent  in  that  respect. 
We  have  seasons  of  drought  there,  where  there  is  a  )iarti,il,  and  in  many  districts  a 
total,  destruction  of  crops — total  failure  of  crops.   Generally  speaking,  the  conditions 
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are  prosperous,  I  believe,  as  prosperons  as  they  can  be ;  at  leMt  as  prosperonB  as  they 
are  m  any  district.  There  is  always  complaint  every  where,  yon  know ;  always  dis- 
satisfaction, and  discordant  and  dissatisfied  elements  in  society. 

Q.  Is  yonr  State  laboring  under  any  disabilities  of  any  kind  that  can  be  cured  in 
any  way  by  legislation  t  If  that  be  so,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  yoa  state  it.  I  ask 
concerning  anything  in  addition,  of  course,  to  what  yoa  have  already  stated  in 
regard  to  the  interstate  commerce  law. — A.  That  is  about  the  only  thing  that  I 
would  feel  competent  to  speak  of,  and  the  one  thine  that  I  am  informed  npon.  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  leg^lation  accomplished  in  that  direction,  bat  I  do  not 
know  what  else  there  is. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  do  not  know  but  that  could  probably  be  accomplished 
within  the  War  Department,  although  I  am  not  certain,  and  that  is  as  to  the  present 
system  of  purchasing  Government  supplies  with  relation  to  the  Army  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  the  most  of  our  troops  are  to-day.  The  Government,  as  I  understand 
it,  has  a  system  whereby  clothing,  for  example,  is  purcliased  and  stored  in  Philadel- 
phia. Bids  are  called  for  for  thedelivery  at  Philadelphia  of  so  many  thousand  yards 
of  cloth,  or  so  many  suits,  or  so  many  pairs  of  trousers,  or  so  many  pairs  of  shoes, 
BO  many  forage  caps  and  campaign  hats.  Philadelphia  is  the  clothing  depot.  Jef- 
fersonville,  lud.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  depot  where  camp  eqnipment  is  stored: 
field  ranges  and  tents,  and  also  wa^onu  for  transportation,  I  believe.  Bids  are  called 
for  to  deliver  at  Jefiersonville  so  many  hundred  tents,  so  many  hundred  field 
ranges,  or  so  many  pots,  kettles,  and  pans  for  use  in  camp.  I  understand  that  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Mo.,  is  the  cavalry  and  artillery  storage  depot  for  saddles,  harness, 
halters,  and  everything  of  that  sort.  Bids  are  advertised  for  for  goods  in  that  line 
to  be  delivered  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  so  on.  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  on  to 
enumerate  all,  bnt  there  are  various  specified  depots  for  specified  things. 

Now,  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Philippines  bears  to  the 
whole  United  States  Army — in  fact,  yon  might  double  that  ratio,  because  troops  in 
the  field  will  consume  and  use  double  the  amount  of  stuff  that  is  used  or  consumed 
at  a  post — in  that  same  ratio  are  these  same  goods  shipped  right  through  San  Fran- 
cisco over  to  the  Philippines  from  these  depots,  and  the  San  Fruicisco  bidder  is  barred 
from  all  opportunity  of  doing  any  business  with  Uncle  Sam  forsupplying  the  Philip- 
pines, even  though  he  is  right  at  the  gateway  through  which  those  supplies  pass. 
We  can  not  bid  npon  hardware  to  be  delivered  in  Jeffersonville ;  we  can  not  bid  upon 
clothing  and  boots  and  shoes  to  be  delivered  at  Philadelphia,  nor  upon  saddlery  to  be 
delivered  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  But  that  is  the  quartermaster's  role.  He  says, 
"l^at  is  the  way  we  do,  gentlemen ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

Q.  Which  virtually  shuts  outyourconntryf — A.  Virtually  shots  out  San  Francisco 
competition ;  yes.  Now,  we  do  not  ask  for  a  monopoly  of  that  business  by  any  means. 
But  let  the  Government  call  for  bids  for  goods  to  the  extent  that  the  service  in  the 
Philippines,  Honolulu,  China,  and  the  Pacific  coast  posts  may  demand,  goods  of  all 
kinds  for  delivery  in  San  Francisco.  That  gives  us  a  chance  to  bid  upon  them.  It 
does  not  bar  the  man  in  Chicago  from  bidding  upon  the  goods  to  be  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  also;  nor  does  it  bar  the  man  in  Philadelphia  from  bidding  npon  goods  to 
be  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  Bnt  where  we  are  it  is  like  making  water  run  up 
hill.  We  have  got  to  send  these  goods  from  San  Francisco  first,  overcoming  our 
inherent  manufacturing  disadvantages  which  I  have  already  described.  Then  we 
have  to  ship  them  back  to  Philadelphia  and  pay  the  freight  on  them  to  Philadelphia 
and  all  these  other  points  that  I  have  described.  After  all  that  has  been  done  they 
come  right  back  to  our  door  again. 

Q.  That  is  not  very  good  economy! — A.  No,  we  can  not  do  it;  we  ean  not  serve  the 
Government  in  that  way.  We  could  serve  the  Government  if  we  could  deliverthose 
goods  at  the  qnartermaster'sdepotin  San  b'rancisco,  ifthe  Government oould  establish 
storehouses  and  carry  stocks  of  all  the  military  supplies  of  every  natnre  wbateoever, 
commissary  stores  as  well  as  quartermaster's  supplies,  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  sensible  and  rational  thing  to  do.  I  mention  that  since  you  asked 
me  about  other  legislation,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  so  arrange  that  or  whether  it  requires  Congressional  action.  It 
seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  the  subject  of  Congressional  inquiry  why  one 
section  of  the  United  States  is  discriminated  against,  for,  whatever  the  intention 
may  be,  it  amounts  to  discrimination.  I  do  not  accuse  the  army  authorities  of  doing 
it  with  the  purpose  of  discriminating;  but  we  look  at  the  results  and  judge  of  the 
intents  and  purposes.  That  is  something  which  I  hope  may  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  coramission  to  advise  Congress  of.  We  could  not  and  did  not  eimeot  to 
participate  in  the  sapplies  furnished  in  Cnba  or  Porto  Rico  when  the  seat  of  opera- 
tions was  over  on  this  side.  We  recognized  that  our  geographical  position  would 
not  admit  of  it,  and  we  were  not  able  to  do  it:  but  we  certainly  feel  we  should 
have  a  fair  chance  when  it  comes  to  shipping  the  goods  through  onr  doors  to  the 
Philippines. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  11.15  a.  m.,  the  special  subcommissiou  adjourned  until  May  20, 1901, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  tl,  1901. 
TESTIHONY  OS  MB.  J.  C.  STUBBS, 

TKiri  Fioe-Pretident  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

The  special  anbcommission  met  at  10  a.  m.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  third  vice-president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Youmsystateyourname,  post-office  address,  and  your 
occupation. — A.  J.  C.  Stubbs;  I  live  in  San  Francisco;  I  am  at  present  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  f — A.  Since  1870. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  Central  Pacific. 

Q.  Yon  can  give  the  relation  between  the  two  companies,  past  and  present,  giving 
the  present  territory  covered  by  your  company. — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
is  a  Kentucky  corporation.  Just  wliat  its  chartered  powers  are  I  can  not  detail,  but 
it  has  authority  to  own  and  operate  railroads  and  to  do  sundry  other  things  which 
railroad  companies  under  ordinary  charters  can  not  do.  It  controls  by  ownership 
of  a  m^ority  of  the  stock,  as  I  understand  it,  the  railroads  which  now  form  its  two 
systems  of  roads,  namely,  the  Atlantic  system  and  tlie  Pacific  system,  and  there 
might  be  a  subdivision  of  the  latter  under  the  title  of  the  roads  in  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ddrand.)  What  is  the  distinction  between  those  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
systemsT — A.  (Producing  map.)  Originally  the  Atlantic  system  included  all  the  lines 
east  of  El  Paso,  and  all  these  roads  were  leased  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  the 
laws  of  Texas  forbade  the  leasing  of  Texas  roads,  I  believe,  and  make  other  require- 
ments that  necessitated  the  cancellation  of  the  leases  and  the  separate  operation 
of  Texas  lines;  so  that  the  leases  were  canceled  and  the  management  was  made  to 
conform  with  the  Texas  law,  since  which  time  the  Atlantic  system  as  a  term  has 
been  applied  only  to  the  lines  east  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  State  line.  Lines 
'  within  Texas  have  been  comprehended  in  ou^  phraseology  under  the  t«rm  "Texas 
lines."  The  Pacific  system  embraces  sdl  the  lines  west  of  El  Paso  and  west  of  Ogden 
and  south  of  Portland.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  roads  that  are  embraced  in  those 
several  systems.  Yon  can  get  a  list  of  them  from  the  annual  report,  whereas  I  would 
have  to  consult  the  report,  perbaps,  to  name  them. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  Central  Pacific  was  working  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  Southern  Paoificf — A.  There  never  has  been  any  other  thSan  a  harmo- 
nious and  cooperative  relationship  between  them.- 

Q.  Was  that  brought  about  by  common  ownership  from  the  beginning  t — A.  By 
common  control,  not  altogether  by  common  ownership,  I  think.  I  think  at  one  time 
the  people  who  practically  controlled  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  did  not  control 
tiie  Central  Pacific  as  owners,  that  is,  did  not  have  within  their  control  a  minority 
of  the  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

Q.  .Inst  prior  to  the  recent  purchase  or  exchange  of  the  stocks  of  the  Central 
Pacific  for  those  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  what  was  the  formal  relationship  between 
the  two  companies  f — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  leased  the  Central  Pacific 
Company's  roads. 

Q.  That  was  the  case  prior  to  the  exchange  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  since  the  prior  lease  was  madef — A.  I  would  not  have  it  in  my 
memory,  but  since  about  1885, 1  think. 

Q.  And  thB  present  relationship  between  the  two  companies  is  whatf — A.  I  can 
not  tell  you.  It  is  amatter  that  I  am  not  concerned  in  in  my  official  duties,  and  I  never 
have  taken  pains  to  inqnire.  There  is  a  merger  of  interests  there  that  I  would  have 
to  coach  myself  on  in  order  to  explain,  and  I  believe  that  yon  can  get  it  from  study- 
ing the  annual  reports  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  no  hesitation  about  giving 
yon  all  I  know  about  it,  but  it  would  not  be  satifsactory  to  yon,  and  it  would  not 
be  good  testimony. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  may  state,  if  yon  please,  what  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  now  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — A.  It  is  a  long 
story  to  make  it  fully  understood  by  laymen — those  not  Interested — and  I.  will  per- 
haps have  to  be  a  little  prosy  in  order  to  enable  you  to  understand.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fourth  section  or  the  interstate-commerce  law  impliedlv  recognizes  that 
under  a  substantial  difference  in  circumstances  and  conditions  a  higher  rate  for  a 
shorter  haul  that  is  contained  within  a  longer  haul  may  be  justifiable,  than  for  the 
same  longer  haul.  The  conrts  have  decided  in  cases  that  involved  that  question, 
upholding  or  justifying  the  higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
expressed,  the  lower  rate  for  the  longer  haul.    Usually,  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
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Commission  limited  the  conditions  and  circnmstances  that  wonld  justify  a  lower  rate 
for  a  longer  hanl  to  competition  by  foreign  carriers  or  by  sea  carriers,  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  and  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
commission — that  class  of  competition  which  they  could  not  control  and  that  class  of 
carriers  which  was  not  sobject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  United  States  rail- 
roads are  subject  to  it.  The  competition  arising  from  such  carriers  they  would  con- 
strue as  creating  a  sufficiency  of  difi'erenoe  in  circnmstances  and  conditions  to  justify 
a  lower  rate  for  the  longer  haul. 

San  Francisco,  being  a  seaport,  of  course,  had  the  advantage  of  sea  competition 
as  from  New  York  and  from  all  points  in  the  East  that  were  within  reasonable  reach 
of  the  sea-going  or  sea-transportiug  vessels  by  way  of  New  York.  As  a  result  of  that 
oircnmstance,  the  competition  of  the  sea  carriers  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco controls  the  rates ;  that  is  to  say,  the  carriers  can  not  get  a  compensatory  rate, 
or  what  they  may  regard  or  can  establish  as  a  fully  comi>ensatoTy  rate  for  their 
service  firom  New  Yotk  to  San  Francisco.  All  they  can  get  is  what  the  sea  carrier 
will  let  them  have;  and  the  oompensatonr  rate  is  that  rate  which  will  bear  its  full 
share  or  contribute  Ite  full  share  toward  all  expenses  of  transportation,  including 
fixed  charges  such  as  interest  and  taxes  and  other  expenses  that  do  not  change  or 
fluctuate  with  the  volume  of  traffic  The  rates  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
being  controlled  by  this  competition,  were  not  such  rates — not  compensatory  rates 
in  that  sense — and  the  practice  of  the  carriers  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
has  been  to  meet  sea  competition  just  as  far  as  it  extended  and  no  farther.  For 
example,  taking  the  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  a  basis,  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  an  interior  town  in  California  would  be  as  much  higher  than  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  as  would  be  made  by  adding  the  local  rate  from 
San  Francisco  back  to  the  ultimate  destination  to  the  through  rate  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  It  follows,  we  may  say,  practically,  that  the  rates  from  New 
York  to  all  points  intermediate  in  the  West  have  been  higher  than  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  How  far  back  eastward  does  that  go  f — A.  I  can  not  tell  yon.  It  goes  back 
until  it  runs  into  a  reasonably  compensatory  rate  there,  wherever  that  may  be. 

Now  then,  there  have  interests  grown  up  along  the  railroads  and  many  a  com- 
mercial community  at  intermediate  points  like  Pittsbarg  and  Chicago,  and  these 
railroads  and  these  interests  in  the  intermediate  territory  like  Pittoburg,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  ete.,  contend  that  they  are  entitled  te  a  lower  rate — for  example, 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco — than  is  made  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  tliat  New  York  is  nearer  San  Francisco  than  Chicago  is  in 
point  of  cheapness  of  transportation,  because  these  cnrriers  by  sea  are  the  cheapest 
known  carriers.  But  they  claim  that  nn  account  of  their  nearer  proximity  by  rail 
the  distance  by  rail  should  be  the  controlling  factor  in  regulating  rates,  and  there- 
fore Chicago  should  take  a  lower  rate  to  San  Francisco  than  New  York,  no  matter 
what  the  influences  are  upon  the  New  York  rate,  or  whether  it  is  a  compensatoiy 
rate  or  not.  So  certain  merchants  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  instituted  a  suit 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  compel  the  graduation  of  these  rates. 
The  answer  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  of  the  California  merchants  to  their  com- 
plaint is 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,  interrupting.)  Is  that  the  only  road  that  is  involved 
in  this  controversy  f— A.  Oh,  no;  all  the  roads  are  involved — the  Sante  Fe  and  every 
other  road  that  participates  In  the  business.  But  the  burden  of  the  defease  rests 
upon  the  Southern  Paciiic,  because  it  is  the  most  important  interest  and  because 
it  operates  a  through  line  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  It  has  no  line  to 
Chicago^  while  the  other  lines,  like  the  Sauta  Fe,  originate  at  Chicago.  Their  con- 
tention IS  that  instead  of  Chicago  having  a  higher  rate  to  San  Francisco  than  New 
York  it  should  have  a  lower  rate. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  there  should  be  a  lower  rate  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  than  there  should  be  a  lower  rate  from  New  York  to  Fresno.  Cal.  It  is  jnst 
changing  it  around.  The  one  is  an  intermediate  shipping  point  and  the  other  is  an 
intermediate  receiving  point,  and  the  law  should  operate  both  ways.  Everybody 
that  is  interested  in  a  businessover  here  justities  the  higher  rate  to  the  intermediate 
point  ou  the  \Vest  coast,  but  becanse  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  and  the  tremendous  pressure  of  commercial  and  political  interests 
behind  these  roads,  they  want  an  exception  made  of  the  interior  shipping  point.  We 
think  the  interior  shipping  point  should  be  treated  the  same  as  the  interior  receiving 
point.  We  contend  that  all  interests  should  be  treated  alike,  that  this  principle  that 
they  seek  to  put  in  force  here,  if  applied  as  a  just  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
law  wonld  oblige  it  to  be  applied,  would  simply  be  ruinous  to  all  of  these  roads, 
becanse  it  would  bring  down  all  their  intermediate  rates  to  the  level  of  these  com- 
lielled  rates,  these  noncompensatory  rates  which  are  forced  upon  them  by  the  active 
competition  of  seagoing  carriera.    This  is  one  question  that  is  involved. 

Another  question  is  as  to  the  difference  between  carload  rates  for  carload  quanti- 
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ties  and  rates  for  less  than  carload  quantities.  There  is  an  adjustment  in  Cali- 
fornia tariffs  to-day  which  is  abont  upon  the  same  basis  as  similar  adjustments  in 
the  majority  of  tariffs  in  the  country.  It  operates  to  enable  the  inerchntits  of  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Los  Angeles,  the  jobbing  and  distri1>nting 
centers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  import  goods  by  carloads  and  then  distribute  back  at 
less  than  carloads,  precisely  as  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  jobbers  bay  from  the 
manufacturers  in  carloads  and  distribute  into  their  territory  in  leas  than  carloads. 
Now  then,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  other  intermediate  large  jobbing  centers,  very 
aggn-ssive  and  poshing,  are  reaching  out  into  Pacific  coast  territory.  They  feel  tliat 
the  differentials  between  carloads  and  less  than  carload  rates  into  that  territory,  while 
they  are  no  greater  upon  the  average  than  they  are  in  their  own  territory  or  in  the 
Middle  West,  like  Colorado,  is  disatlvantageous  to  them  and  an  advantage  to  the  San 
Francisco  merchant,  and  they  seek  through  the  courts  to  compel  the  modilication  of 
those  differentials  so  that  they  can  distribute  their  goods  there  io  the  consumer  as 
against  the  Pacific  coast  jobber. 

Q.  Could  yon  state  about  the  amount  of  the  present  differentialst — A.  No;  I  can 
not.    It  differs. 

Q.  Or  about  the  percentage  f — A.  Noj  it  is  arbitrary.  I  would  like  to  take  the 
tariff  and  go  through  it  with  you,  but  it  would  lumber  up  your  records,  and  I  can 
not  deal  here  with  anything  but  general  statements.  If  yon  want  the  details  of  it, 
it  will  all  be  spread  on  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  I  do  not  desire  the  whole  of  it,  but  I  thought  by  way  of  illustration  we  could 
have  it  on  one  or  two  articles. — A.  The  differential  between  carloads  and  less  than 
carloads  will  range  all  the  way  from  50  cents  upwards,  I  suppose — the  extreme  is 
$1.50  per  hundred  pounds — according  to  the  rate. 

Now,  there  is  another  feature  of  the  case.  Take  the  individual  items  of  hardware. 
Yon  know  shelf  hardware  embraces  a  great  many  hundred  different  articles  of 
general  hardware,  and  the  real  movers  in  this  complaint  and  the  people  who  are 
pushing  it  and  putting  up  the  money  for  it  are  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlettcompany  of  Chicago,  twoof  the  largest  hard- 
ware companies  in  the  world.  Simmons  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
Hibbard  is  a  close  second.  So  it  is  the  hardware  interests  that  are  mostly  interested. 
They  want  a  number  of  articles  that  now  take  different  rates  to  be  rated  the  same. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  without  pretending  to  give  yon  accurately  the 
names  of  the  articles  thoy  wish  grouped  under  one  rate,  we  will  assume  that  ham- 
mers take  one  rate  and  hatchets  another,  and  shovels  still  another,  and  planes 
another.  Tboy  want  those  4  items  put  under  one  rate.  Whyf  So  that  when  packed 
together  in  one  package  they  would  all  go  at  one  rate.  While  where  they  have 
different  articles  taking  different  rates  packed  together  in  one  package  now,  the 
whole  package  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  given  for  the  highest-rated  article  in  the 
package.  Now,  you  see  at  once  the  object  of  that  proceeding  is  that  they  may  make 
up  an  assorted  package  to  ^et  to  the  retail  consumer  out  there. 

With  that  explanation  it  would  appear  to  be  a  fight  between  the  Simmons  Hard- 
ware Company  of  St.  Louis  and  Hibbard,  Spencer  &  Bartlett  Company  of  Chicago, 
representing  themselves  chiefly  but  having  the  sympathy  of  certain  other  firms  at  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  against  the  jobbers  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  (particularly  the  hardware  and  iron  trade)  for  the 
Pacific  coast  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  X.  L.  Harris.)  Wherein  does  this  case  differ  from  what  is  known  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  case  of  Denver? ' — A.  It  differs  only  in  its  magnitude.  It 
affects  greater  interests,  covers  more  territory  and  a  greater  number  of  classes  of 
business. 

Q.  The  jobber  at  Den  ver  in  that  case  was  trying  to  get  a  better  rate  for  broken  car- 
load lots,  was  hef — A.  No ;  the  Denver  case  was  one  that  came  strictly  within  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause.  It  might  fall  wholly  in  the  first  subdivision  of  my  testimony — 
that  which  comprehended  graded  rates.  The  Den  ver  jobbers  claimed  that  they  should 
have  a  lower  rate  to  points  in  California  than  were  given  to  Missonri  Kiver  points, 
and  that  rates  from  California,  for  example,  to  Denver  should  be  lower  than  to  the 
Missouri  River.  The  case  was  tried  and  it  was  found  that  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  conditions  were  such  as  to  justify  a  higher  rate  on  sugar  to  Denver  tlian 
to  the  Missonri  from  the  Pacific  coast.  For  west-bound  business  from  Denver  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  roads  conceded  the  same  rales  to  Denver  as  to  the  Missouri  Kiver — that  is, 
the  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  should  not  be  higher  than  the  rates  ttoni  the 
Missouri  River;  butthat  was  proffered  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  simply  becanse  the 
amount  involved  was  not  worth  quarreling  over.  But  the  question  of  differentials 
between  rarload  and  less  than  carload  was  nut  raised  in  that  ease,  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion of  grouping  a  number  of  articles  under  one  rate  that  would  enable  them  to  be 
packed  together  in  one  packajje.  In  those  respeota  it  differs  from  this  St.  Louis  cose, 
except  that  the  Denver  case  involved  very  little  business,  while  the  St.  Louis  case 
covers  a  very  large  business. 


I  See  testimony  of  Ur.  Oriffith,  p.  851. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ddrand.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
petition which  the  railroads  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  the  diOerences  in  rates  in  this 
casef  That  is,  was  sea  competition  involved  inthe  Denver  case  t — A.  Sea  competition 
was  involved  in  that  record  to  some  extent;  bnt,  of  connte,  the  greater  tannage 
being  shipped  from  the  West  to  San  Francisco,  the  sea  competition  has  lost  some  of 
its  force  by  the  time  it  gets  oat  there.  Sea  competition  loses  its  force  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  distance  you  go  west  from  it.  Seacoast  competition  is  a  vital  factor  and 
condition  at  Chicago,  and  goods  have  been  taken  to  San  Francisco  via  New  York 
f^om  Kansas  City,  and  go<Kls  have  been  taken  from  San  Francisco  by  sea  and  tbo 
Canadian  Pacific  and  brongbt  back  as  far  as  Dodge  City  on  the  Atchison  road  in 
Kansas. 

Q.  What  was  the  ground  for  claiming  the  right  to  charge  a  higher  rate  or  even  an 
equal  rate  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  the  rate  from  Missonri  Uiver 
points f — A.  It  was  simply  this  sea  competition.  The  rates  from  New  York  were 
forced  down  by  the  sea,  and  rates  from  Chicago  are  affected  by  tlie  sea  competition 
as  much  as  New  York,  except  the  cost  of  getting  the  goods  Irom  Chicago  to  New 
York,  which  is  smaller,  and  so  on,  as  you  go  west.  Sea  competition  iuflnenoes  all  the 
tariff  as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  River.  Now,  suppose  we  stop  at  the  Missouri 
River  and  admit  that  its  force  is  expended  there.  That  would  make  it  easy,  then, 
would  it  not,  on  the  basis  of  the  railroads  being  allowed  a  fully  compensatory  ratet 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  rate  fixed  at  the  Missonri  River  as  the  measure  of 
the  rate  to  be  charged  from  Denver  on  a  mileage  basis.  We  held  that  the  rate  from 
the  Missonri  River  was  a  fair  rate  to  be  applied  from  Denver.  We  accepted  it,  and 
it  is  the  rate  to-day,  and  the  Denver  shippers  have  accepted  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contention  that  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  there  was  so  much  com- 
petition between  the  different  railroad  companies A.  Clnterrnptiug.)  No;  we 

Lave  not  raised  that  question,  because  the  commission  until  recent  court  decisions 
has  always  refused  to  recognize  either  market  competition  or  rail  com  petition,  bnt 
the  Supreme  Court  has  since  recognized  both,  and  I  presume  the  commission  will 
hereafter  take  a  different  view  of  it.  Originally  the  stand  was  taken  with  respect 
to  Deuver  on  this  gronnd,  that  if  we  reduced  the  rates  from  Denver  then  the  rates 
would  have  to  go  down  from  all  points,  because  Denver  is  not  affected  by  the  sea 
competition,  and  never  has  been.  It  might  be  said  that  its  trafllo  practically  moved 
under  substantially  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  as  that  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  traffic  of  all  other  towns  that  were  similarly  situated  in  respect  to  sea 
competition.  We  refused  to  recognize  market  competition ;  we  refused  to  recognize 
railroad  competition  as  a  factor  in  determining  rates  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
law.  Therefore  we  were  obliged  to  hold  the  rates  up  from  Denver  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  revenue  in  other  territories.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reviewed  the  complaint  of  the  Colorado  Fnel  and  Iron  Company  case  they  found  it 
had  a  high  rate  from  Denver.  It  was  not  a  rate  that  the  railroads  wanted ;  it  was 
not  a  rate  that  was  fair  and  just  and  equitable  to  Denver.  It  was  a  rate  that  was 
compelled  by  onr  understanding  of  the  construction  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  nad  given  to  the  law.  When  the  case  was  heard,  much  to  our  surprise 
the  commission  measured  the  rate  from  Denver  by  the  rates  from  New  York  and 
from  Chicago,  thus  giving  Denver  the  benefit  of  sea  competition.  This  ostensibly 
put  the  rai&oads  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  voluntarily  maintaining  a  $1.60  rate 
from  Denver  as  against  60-cent  rate  from  Chicago  and  New  York.  .The  rate  from 
Chicago  and  New  York  was  fixed  by  the  sea.  We  did  not  reduce  the  rate  from  Den- 
ver, because  if  we  had  done  so,  according  to  the  advice  of  counsel,  we  wonid  thus  have 
admitted  sea  competition  as  controlling  at  Denver,  and  if  at  Denver  whynot  every- 
where, which  would  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  rates  from  all  points.  Farther,  we 
were  advised  that  the  redaction  could  not  be  limited  to  the  products  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  It  would  have  to  be  spread  over  all  business,  because  the 
law  prescribes  that  rates  can  not  discriminate  between  different  articles.  It  seems 
that  onr  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  law  as  we  uuderstood  it  put  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  into  an  absnrd  position  before  the  general  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  in  policy  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern  or  Northern  Pacific  with  regard  to  either  carload 
differentials  or  graded  rates  f — A.  No ;  not  as  to  practice  with  respect  to  graded  rates, 
so  far  as  I  know.  But,  on  one  question  in  this  case,  yes.  The  Northern  Paci  tic  aud 
the  Great  Northern  originally  carried  the  same  tariff  that  is  now  carried  to  Califor- 
nia. Upon  petition  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  people,  they  reduced  the  differen- 
tial between  carloads  and  less  quantities  and  made  it  on  a  basis  that  was  acceptable 
to  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  merchants.  There  is  that  difference.  Now,  the  reason 
for  that  is  this:  The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  are.  In  a  large  meas- 
nre,  dependent  npon  eastern  cities,  like  Chicago  and  St,  Louis,  etc.,  for  their  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  considerable  jobbing  business  at  the  western  end  of  their  lines. 
That  is,  there  are  no  such  honses  of  strength  or  magnitude  of  business  on  Pnget 
Sonnd  as  there  are  at  San  Francisco.  They  simply  elected  between  whether  they 
wonld  adopt  the  ideas  of  Chicago  and  the  eastern  houses  or  whether  they  wonld 
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adopt  the  ideas  of  the  honMes  npon  their  western  end,  and  they  chose  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  strongest  interest  to  protect,  snboidinating  the  interests  of  the 
weaker  ones  that  needed  protection.  Of  conrse,  that  is  merely  an  expression  of 
opinion. 

Q.  Do  those  rates  seem  to  be  satisfactory  f — A.  No. 

Q.  To  Chicago  and  St.  .Loaisf — A.  Yes;  they  are  to  Chicago  and  St.  Lonis.  I 
thought  yon  were  going  to  ask  abont  Tacoma. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  DuRAND.)  Are  Tacoma  and  Seattle  taking  an  active  part  in  this  snitf — 
A.  Yes;  there  are  two  Tacoma  merchants  and  one  Seattle  merchant  here,  represent- 
atives of  the  largest  houses.  .   - 

Q.  And  what  attitude  do  these  two  Nortliem  roads  take  in  the  case — simply  a 
neutral  attitude,  or  are  they  actively  favoring  the  changes  or  opposed  to  themf — A. 
They  have  got  a  tariff  in,  and  their  attitude  is  one  of  indifference,  so  far  as  I  can 
observe,  as  to  how  this  case  goes.  That  is  merely  an  opinion.  I  do  not  know  that, 
as  testimony,  it  is  very  valuable. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  decision  that  the  existing  differentials  on  the 
Southern  Pacific,  say,  were  justifiablef  How  would  it  affect  the  Northeru  roadsf — 
A.  It  is  not  the  differential  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  the  fair  and  through  tariff, 
and  all  the  transcontinental  roads — the  Burlington,  the  Rock  Island,  Union  Pacific, 
and  others— are  interested.  It  is  the  fashion  to  put  all  the  responsibility  on  the 
Sontliem  Pacific.  Weareready  to  admit  the  responsibility  forthis  particular  thing, 
bat  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Burlington,  and  the  Kock 
Island,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  the  trnuk  lines,  are  jnst  as  much  parties  to  this  tariff 
as  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  parties  to  these  differentials. 

Q.  The  question  is,  Will  these  Northeru  roads  adjust  themselves  to  these  differ- 
entials, or  can't  yon  tellf — A.  I  can  not  tell.    I  can  not  tell  what  they  will  do. 

Q.  Naturally  not;  but  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
any  chame  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  directing  a  uniform  differential 
to  be  pursued  by  all  roads.  Have  they  the  anthority  to  do  that,  or  any  inclination 
to  do  it  f — A.  It  is  questionable  as  to  how  far  their  authority  extends.  Of  conrse,  if 
it  goes  to  the  extent  of  making  a  rate  or  prescribing  a  rate,  you  know  the  Supreme 
Court  is  on  i-ecord  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  the  authority. 

Q.  It  is  rather  a  theoretical  qnestion  anyway  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  describe  the  system  of  export  and 
import  rates  in  force  and  their  bearing  npon  the  Jobbing  trade  of  San  Francisco  f — 
A.  There  is  not  any  system  of  rates  in  force.  It  is  a  go  as  yon  please.  The  steam- 
ships on  the  Asiatic  side  take  fraight  for  whatever  they  can  get,  and  the  railroads 
accept  their  proportion  of  the  rate  on  an  agreed  division,  whatever  that  may  be. 
There  is  no  published  tariff.  There  are  no  agreements  that  are  at  all  workable  or 
enforcible.  As  far  as  its  effect  on  the  business  of  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  it  has 
no  effect  whatever.    San  Francisco  has  never  had  the  business  and  never  can  have  it. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  different  situation,  then,  from  the  Atlantic  ports  in  that  regpectt — 
A.  Yes;  in  one  respect  we  are.  The  import  business,  except  for  the  Pacific  coast 
States,  originally  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  New  York  houses,  Boston  houses, 
Atlantic  seaboard  houses.  They  were  the  only  importers;  no  interior  man  ever 
imported;  and  of  coarse  when  ic  is  once  centered  in  anyparticular  placeit  is  pretty 
hard  to  change  it.  But  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  largo  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  business  of  the  interior  brought  in  through  the  Atlantic  coast  ports, 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  cities  to  the  interior 
since  the  immediate-transportation  act  was  enacted,  which  allows  imported  goods 
to  go  through  the  coast  cities  under  lock  and  seal  and  duties,  etc.,  settled  at  the 
interior  point.  There  are  now  a  number  of  interior  ports  of  entry.  Since  that  act 
the  facilities  of  importation  direct  from  foreign  cities  by  interior  cities  like  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  etc.,  has  been  increased,  and  many  firms  in  those 
cities  import  direct  without  going  through  the  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia  houses,  while  formerly  they  did  not  import  direct  at  all,  but  bought 
their  goods  in  New  York.  Now,  then,  so  far  as  S.in  Francisco  is  concerned,  it  never 
distributed  Asiatic  goods  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  could  not  do 
it  because  it  had  no  railroad  fJEtcilities ;  no  means  except  wagons  nntil  1870,  you  might 
say.  The  business  was  done  via  Suez  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  from  New  York. 
The  Atlantic  houses  distributed  it  back,  and  trade  was  centered  there.  Wben  the 
overland  roads,  or  the  Pacific  roads,  were  opened  and  they  wished  to  participate  iu 
thia  business,  they  found  it  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  merchants.  They 
had  to  get  the  bnHiness  from  these  New  York  people,  and  they  had  to  make  rates 
that  would  compete  with  the  rates  via  Suez  and  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
via  Panama ;  and  in  doing  that  they  of  course  made  through  rates,  which  were  lower 
than  the  local  rates  and  than  the  rates  of  steamers  which  delivered  at  San  Francisco 
ftom  the  Orient.  But  the  railroads  had  no  voice  in  the  rates  from  Asiatic  ports  to 
San  I^ancisco  proper.  Through  the  multiplication  of  steamship  lines  on  the  Pacific, 
and  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  lines,  and  their  fighting  for  this  oriental  busi- 
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neas  aa  between  themselves  and  against  the  Saes  and  Good  Hope  rontes,  rates  have 
been  at  times  lower  from  oriental  ports  to  Chicago  and  New  York  than  to  San 
Francisco. 

Q.  Does  that  leave  a  safficient  profit  to  the  railroad  company  when  it  gets  as  low 

as  that,  BO  that  it  amounts  to  anything  at  all A.  (Interrupting. )    Well,  I  doubt 

very  much  whether  there  is  much  profit  in  it.  The  question  of  cost  of  carriage  by  rail 
is  somewhat  abstmse.  With  all  railroads  there  is  a  volnme  of  business  that  must  be 
taken  at  certain  rates  without  mnch  regard  to  the  cost  of  carriage.  I  refer  to  bnsi- 
ness  which  is  the  subject  of  competition.  It  may  be  market  competition  or  competi- 
tion by  other  carriers.  Usually  the  measure  of  the  rate  obtainable  for  the  carriage 
of  such  goods  is  what  the  competing  carrier's  charge  would  be.  That  must  be  eqnfd- 
ized,  or  the  business  will  seek  the  competing  line.  In  such  cases  the  carrier  seeking 
the  business  is  only  concerned  to  see  tliat  he  gets  for  his  service  something  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  bandliug  that  particular  traflSc. 

Ordinarily  this  cost  would  be  the  expense  of  taking  np  the  freight,  putting  it 
aboard  the  cars,  the  clerical  work  of  accounting  attached  m  its  handling,  unloading 
and  delivering  it  at  destinntion.  The  carrier  does  not  consider  the  numerous  fixed 
charges  or  any  elements  of  cost  which  does  not  vary  with  the  volume  uf  buaiuess 
handled.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  per  cent  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  operating  expenses  by  rauroad  men  does  not  vary  materially  with  the  fluc- 
tuation in  the  volume  of  business.  Because  of  this,  railroads  always  handle  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  competitive  business,  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  at  rates 
which,  by  comparison  with  its  ordinary  rates,  are  very  low.  The  business  between 
the  Orient  and  the  United  States  would  fall  within  this  class  of  business,  and  with 
that  explanation  you  will  understand  why  I  think  the  railioads  have  not  carried  any 
Asiatic  business  at  a  loss,  although  the  profit  from  it  may  be  small. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Could  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  proportion  in  a  particular 

?ear — ^last  year,  for  example— the  Asiatic  import  business  hauled  by  the  Southern 
aoifio  Company  bore  to  its  total  eastward  haulf — A.  I  can  not.  I  do  not  charge 
my  mind  with  it ;  but  I  suppose  we  have  never  carried  eastward  to  exceed  12,000  tons, 
and  that  would  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  business.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  any  detailed  statistics  in  the  Annual  Report  or  not.  I  do  not 
carry  those  tonnage  statistics  in  my  mind.  I  have  not  a  very  good  head  for  figoree. 
I  have  never  practiced  that,  because  when  I  want  to  use  them  1  can  always  turn  and 
get  them ;  but  I  guess  we  will  let  the  answer  stand,  because  the  proportion  of  that 
particular  busincHS  to  the  whole  would  make  a  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  is  the  nature  qf  the  differential  allowed  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad! — A.  By  the  American  lines t 

Q.  By  the  American  lines. — A.  None  whatever;  we  fought  that  oat. 

Q.  Has  that  been  a  disturbing  element 7 — ^A.  Inthepastt 

Q.  In  the  past. — A.  A  very  great  disturbing  elemeut. 

Q.  All  the  differences  now  are  settledf — A.  The  Canadian  Pacific — I  think  they 
were  fair  about  it  in  the  end.  We  tried  to  agree  and  did  agree  finally  to  arbitrate 
it'.  The  resnlt  of  it  was  that  the  American  lines  won.  They  objected  a  long  time 
and  refused  to  abide  by  the  arbitration,  but  finally  accepted  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  rate  cutting  by  the  American  trunk  lines  2  or  3  years  ago  to 
meet  that  differential  f — A.  I  can  not  answer  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  can  say  that 
BO  far  as  the  transcontinental  lines  were  concerned — and  we  generally  mean  by  that 
term  the  roads  west  of  the  Missouri  River — there  was  not;  but  the  Canadian  Pacific 
complained  continually  that,  while  their  rates  on  their  face  showed  a  differential, 
the  rates  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  particularly  east  of  Chicago,  were  never 
maintained,  and  that  really  they  did  not  have  the  differential.  Now,  just  how  far 
they  were  justified  in  making  that  statement  I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  it  is  true 
there  were  sporadic  instances  of  rate  cutting  arising  constantly,  and  always  have 
been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dubamd.)  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  to  your  knowledge  there  was 
not  any  suchf — A.  I  could  not  state  that  there  was  any  such  of  my  knowledge.  I 
have  given  yon  the  rise  of  the  rumor.  It  was  part  of  the  defense  of  uieir  differential 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific — that  much  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  it  did  exist  then,  it  does  not  exist  now  to  yoor 
knowledgef — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  rate  cutting  going  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Would  yon  be  in  position  to  knowt — A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  With  regard  to  yonr  own  roa»1,  I  meanf — A.  Yes,  with  regard  to  our  own  road 
I  would.    But  the  question  was  relative  to  the  East  by  the  trunk  lines. 

Q.  Rates  then  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  precisely  the  same  to  the  East 
and  far  Eastern  points f — A.  Yes;  as  the  American  lines,  I  understand. 

Q.  That  is,  from  San  Francisco  t — A.  They  have  been  accused  of  cutting  rates,  but 
I  never  have  found  it  to  be  true.  I  am  constantly  receiving  charges  against  other 
lines,  as  I  suppose  other  lines  are  receiving  charges  against  ns,  but  I  think  the  con- 
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ditions  as  far  as  oar  traffie  has  been  ooncemcd  bavelieeii  nnnsnally  good  in  the  last 
year.    When  I  say  "our  traffic,"  I  mean  the  transcontinental  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Are  present  rates  what  yon  would  call  competitive 
ratenf — A.  They  are  always  competitive.  Conditions  of  competition  always  exist 
and  always  have,  so  far  as  the  through  business  is  concerned. 

Q.  What  is  the  exact  character  of  water  competition  at  San  Francisco  f — A.  There 
is  the  Panama  Railroad  runnings  or  4  steamers  a  month  each  way,  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  there  are  steamers  owued  by  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  tons  burdi-n  dis- 
patched once  a  month  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  fVom  San  Fraucisco.  lliere  are 
constant  sailings  of  ships  around  Cape  Horn.  Just  what  the  number  is  up  for  cargo 
now  I  could  not  tell,  but  I  chink  at  the  present  time  the  prospect  and  threat,  so  far 
as  the  railroad  comnauy's  standpoint  of  competition  is  concerned,  of  competition  by 
sea  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Dcrand.)  Yon  mean  in  view  of  the  proposed  Nicaragnan  Canal  t — A. 
No;  I  mean  in  view  of  the  building  of  steamships  of  large  capacity,  of  small  or 
relatively  small  coal  consumption,  and  the  demonstration  that  has  been  made  that 
on  account  of  their  large  tonnage  and  their  relatively  small  coal  consumption  they 
can  take  cargoes  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  class  of  freight  do  these  steamers  carryf — A. 
They  are  taking  all  classes  of  freight,  mostly  the  lower  classes ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  take  everything.  All  the  business  that  goes  now,  business 
of  every  class  that  goes  now  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  formerly  went  alto- 
gether by  sea  around  Cape  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  chiefly  around 
Cupe  Horn  on  sailing  vessels,  with  a  voyage  of  6  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand).  Are  there  not  some  classes  of  goods  which  on  account  of 
styles,  perishable  (character,  and  so  on,  are  needed  sooner  than  that  length  of  time 
wonld  permit  and  so  can  not  be  shipped  by  seat — A.  Yes;  bnt  before  there  was  any 
railroad — before  1870— those  goods  went  by  sea  via  I'anama  taking  from  30  to  45 
days  from  New  York.  There  is  nothing  but  perishable  freight  that  can  not  go 
around  that  way,  and  if  they  are  put  to  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not 
ship  perishable  freight  that  way. 

Q.  Your  company,  the  Southern  Pacific,  is  interested  in  one  at  least  of  those  water 
lines  via  Panamaf — A.  No. 

q>.  The  Panama  Paoifio  Mail  t— A.  The  Pacific  Mail,  the  western  end  of  the  line, 
from  Panama  up.    It  has  not  the  making  of  the  rates  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Is  the  Western  classification  satisfactory,  or  is  there 
very  mnch  diiferencef — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Western  classification  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  road  using  the  classification  whicli, 
if  it  were  able  to  adopt  a  classilication  for  itself  suitable  to  its  own  particular  busi- 
ness without  respect  to  any  other  business,  would  not  make  material  changes  in 
the  Western  classification ;  but  it  is  a  compromise  in  the  views  of  hundreds  in  the 
deference  to  the  public  demand  for 'uniformity  of  classification  and  for  convenience, 
if  there  is  any,  in  the  interchange  of  traffic  to  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  Now,  the  second  part  of  the  question,  in  regard  to  commodity  rates  f — A.  There 
never  can  be  any  classification  adopted  that  will  preclude  the  use  or  necessity  of 
commodity  rates.  We  will  have  to  make  commodity  rates.  In  all  niy  ex]>erieuce, 
and  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1868,  there  have  been  special  tariffs,  coal 
tariffs,  lumber  tariffs,  salt  tariffs,  etc.  The^  are  commodity  rates.  As  yon  enlarge 
the  scope  of  your  classification  and  extend  its  application  over  larger  territory  and 
over  an  increasing  number  of  roads,  yon  will  multiply  tlie  commodities,  becauAe 
here  is  a  road  tliat  wants  to  and  does  use  the  Western  clsssitication.  But  the 
Western  classification  does  not  provide  for  a  commodity  which  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  it  and  which  is  of  minor  importance  to  many  other  roads.  It  mnst  be 
provided  for  by  a  coniinodity  rate.  The  through  business  between  the  Atlantic 
States  and  the  Pacific  coast  States  is  done  almost  wholly  on  the  commodity  tariff. 
That  is  because  of  ttie  predominating  or  controlling  influence  of  the  sea  carriage. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  and  I  heard  it  stated  up  at  the  Commission  yesterday, 
that  sea  carriers  do  not  classify  like  railroads.  On  the  coutrary,  they  classify  more. 
They  will  take  tonnage,  charging  by  weight  or  measurement,  whichever  makes  the 
greater  sum.  Hence  the  rate  per  100  pounds  varies  with  every  change  in  the  den- 
sity of  that  freight.  Then  the  value  of  the  goods  effects  a  classification  because 
the  insurance  on  the  goods,  which,  in  the  esse  of  railroads,  is  included  in  the  rates, 
is  turned  over  to  the  underwriter.  Every  shipper  by  sea  has  to  underwrite  his  goods, 
and  the  rate  he  pays  per  100  ponnds  varies  with  every  change  in  the  value  of  the 
goods,  so  that  if  you  should  work  it  ont  you  wonld  find  that  there  was  a  greater 
classification  by  sea-going  vessels  than  there  is  with  ns;  in  fact,  a  weight  and  mea.s- 
nreinent  tariff  by  sea  amounts  to  a  commodity  tariff,  the  rate  changing  with  almost 
every  article  as  density  and  value  change.  If  yon  were  to  express  the  rates— the 
ordinary  rates — of  a  steamship  or  a  clipper  ship  per  100  x>onnds,  as  against  their 
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usual  formala,  yon  irould  find  that  you  would  have  a  different  rate  for  every  psrtio- 
ular  item,  unless  you  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  two  articles  that  were  of 
the  same  density  and  the  same  value  per  100  pounds.  That  is  why  we  have  found, 
in  meeting  the  competition  of  the  sea,  that  we  must  carry  a  very  large  commodity 
list.  We  can  not  classify  because  we  can  not  get  any  more  than  sea  competition 
will  permit  us  to  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Diieand.)  Do  all  the  transcontinental  carriers,  then,  adopt  pretty 
nearly  the  same  commodity  rates  t— A.  Yes,  altogether. 

Q.  They  agree f — A.  Yes;  the  same  through  tariff  is  uniformly  applied  to  all  the 
lines.    It  is  made  by  conference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  will  be  the  effect  on  operation  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Union  Paoiflo  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  f— A.  What  will  be  the  effect 
I  can  not  answer.  It  ought  to  have  no  effect  whatever.  That  is,  the  two  institu- 
tions ought  to  be  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  operated  separately.  That  is 
merely  au  expression  of  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  Has  there  been  any  tendency  in  the  past  to  have  the  prac- 
tical consolidation  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacifiot — A.  It  is  not  a 
practical  consolidation  at  all. 

Q.  Community  of  interest,  then  f — ^A.  Hardly  that. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  tendency  to  divert  traCBc  from  the  Central  Pacific  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  becaase  of  the  longer  haul  which  the  Southern  hasf — A.  Oh,  yes; 
in  a  certain  sense. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  about  thatf — .A.  That  is  said  to  have  been  done  through  the 
exercise  of  the  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  owned  a  line  and  operated  a  line  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 
It  also  owned  or  controlled  the  Central  Pacific  line  toUgden  in  connection  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Rio  Grande  lines,  and  otbeiB.  These  roads  connecting  with  the 
Central  Pacific  at  Ogden,  not  only  the  Union  Pacific,  but  the  Rio  Grande  Western 
and  Its  connections,  the  Colorado  Midland,  the  Chicago,  Barlington  and  Quinoy,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  lacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  the  Illinois  Centra],  all 
the  trnnk  lines  running  from  Chicago  eastward,  also  the  Northern  Pacific  connecting 
with  us  at  Portland,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany. Every  one  of  these  companies  has  had  and  now  has  a  well-eqnipped  solio- 
iting  agency  in  San  I  rancisoo  and  in  Loa  Angeles  soliciting  business  n>r  their  lines. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  since  its  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  line,  has  not 
exercised  any  uudne  influence  or  authority  in  taking  freight  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  it  has  had  its  corps  of  men  soliciting  for  the  Sunset  route,  its  long  haul 
via  New  Orleans,  precisely  as  the  Union  Pacific,  and  all  the  other  companies  I  have 
named,  have  had  their  respective  corps  soliciting  for  the  Ogden  route  and  for  the 
Portland  route.  Through  these  soliciting  agencies  the  merchant  said  which  way 
his  freight  should  go,  and  it  went  the  way  the  merchant  so  directed.  The  practice 
described  furnishes  the  only  foundation  for  the  ory  that  has  been  floated  about  the 
Halls  of  Congress  here  that  we  were  discriminatiug  against  the  Central  Pacific,  and 
that  the  discrimination  was  having  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  value  or  the 
Government  securities.    It  is  all  poppy  cock;  there  is  nothing  in  it  and  never  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  traffic  which  the  snippers  do  not  oare  about,  which  yon  have  the 
power  to  divert  if  you  wisht — A.  No,  no.  1  suppose  we  do  have  the  legal  power, 
and  we  were  advised  that  we  had  the  legal  power  to  direct  the  route  which  tne  neight 
shall  follow,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  exercised  it,  except  in  the  case  of  oranges,  and 
that  only  within  a  year. 

Q.  What  is  the  arrangement  you  speak  of  about  oranges  at  present  f — A.  Simply 
that  we  do  claim  mid  exercise  the  right  of  determining  the  route  by  which  they  shall 
go.  That  was  in  order  to  break  up  the  rebate  plan  wnich  was  being  worked.  Ship- 
pers were  holding  up  our  railroad  connections,  saying  that  they  would  not  give 
them  any  freight  unless  they  put  up  from  $15  to  $20  a  car.  In  other  words,  the 
practice  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  and  maintaining  the  tariff. 
We  do  not  get  a  cent  out  of  it.    The  Santa  Fe  does  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Supposing  that  there  should  be  in  the  future  a  pretty  thorough  community  of 
interest  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific,  would  not  more  of  the 
trafiic  go  over  the  more  direct  route  in  the  future  than  in  the  pastf — A.  Yon  are  ask- 
ing me  to  discuss  qnestious  that  are  purely  speculative,  and  might  be  in  the  nature 
of  committing  the  owners  of  tbe  road.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  express  myself  on 
that.     I  de  not  see  how  it  would  do  any  good. 

Q.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  transaction  by  which  the  Union  Pacific  acquires 
tbe  Southern  Pacific,  stating  the  price  paid  for  the  securities,  the  effect  upon  the 
total  capitalization  of  each  road,  etc,  f — A.  I  do  not  know  amytning  about  it  except 
what  I  get  through  the  press. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  tbe  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
to  the  Pacific  coastT — ^A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  have  any  further  effect  than 
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making  one  additional  road  for  the  eommnnitj  to  snpport.  I  do  not  think  it  ironld 
build  up  any  new  industry  or  create  any  new  bnsiness. 

Q.  The  present  Tolume  of  traffic  does  not  demand  itf — A.  Any  one  of  the  lines 
crossing  theooutinent  to-day,  with  proper  equipment  and  proper  terminal  facilities, 
improTed  roadbed,  etc.,  can  do  all  the  business  that  all  of^them  are  now  doing. 

Q.  Every  additional  road,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  only  that  much  more  expense 
for  the  shipper  f — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  in  the  end  the  public  has  to  pay  these 
charges.  There  are  sufficient  roads  now  to  introduce  all  the  competition  that  the 
roads  can  possibly  stand.  There  are  none  of  them  that  I  know  of  paying  dividends 
except  perhaps  the  Great  Northern,  and  it  is  not  doing  it  out  of  this  trauscontinental 
traffic. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  Senator  Clark's  new  road  from  Salt  Lake  City  upon 
the  rate  situation  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  going  to  have  one.  I  think  the  Union 
Faciiic  is  going  to  build  that  road,  and  the  effect  of  it  will  be  simply  to  have  one 
more  road — simply  divide  the  bnsiness  of  sonthem  California  with  the  Santa  Fe 
and  the  El  Paso  routes.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  benefit  the  Union  Pacific. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  movement  of  rates  upon  the  trans-Pacific  roads  during  the 
last  10  yearsf  Have  they  been  reduced,  equalized,  or  in  any  case  increased f — A.  In 
the  last  10  years,  yes.  'Vhe  last  10  years  would  take  ns  back — that  would  be  since 
1891,  and  the  rates  have  been  very  considerably  decreased  since  1891. 

Q.  But  in  no  case  increased  that  yon  call  to  mindf — A.  I  think  not;  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  single  case  of  an  increase  since  1891.  In  my  own  time,  though  there  have 
been  violent  reductions  and  violent  fluctuations,  bat  the  standard  to-day  is  very 
much  less  than  it  was  this  time  in  1891,  I  think.  The  average  rate  is  considerably 
less  than  it  was  this  time  in  1891. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  Union  and  Sonthem  Pacific  roads  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  have  got 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  in  that  sense.  I  do  not  know  any  more  about 
it,  perhaps,  than  you  do. 

Q.  Sapposing  there  should  be  such  f — A.  I  am  not  good  authority  on  those  things, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  only  expressing  an  opinion. 

Q.  Snppoijing  there  should  be  such  a  thoroughgoing  community  of  interest  between 
th  e  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  N  orthern  Pacific,  would  not  those  three 
roads  then  be  in  position  to  control  rat-es  aside  from  the  matter  of  sea  competition? — 
A.  No,  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  control  rates,  because  the  Great  Northern 
will  be  oat,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  all 
those  lines  will  be  out,  and  they  will  have  to  be  consulted.  No  rate  ban  become 
effective  except  at  the  risk  of  a  fight  and  great  loss  of  revenue,  except  it  is  a  rate 
that  is  agreeable  to  all  competitors. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  a  limite<l  amount  of  traffic  which  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  competition  of  those  other  routes  f — A.  Oh,  well,  then  the  common  control  of  the 
roads  yon  uam«  would  not  nffect  that  particular  traffic.  It  would  be  strictly  local  to 
each  particular  road,  und  the  common  control  would  not  affect  it  at  all.  If  you  want 
to  know — if  what  you  would  like  to  draw  out  is  whetdier  I  think  that  common  con- 
trol would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  charges  to  the  public,  I  &eely  express 
the  opinion  that  it  will  not.  I  think  that  if  there  could  be  a  control  of  that  sort 
exercised  in  every  natural  division  of  the  country  so  as  to  secure  stability  of  rates 
and  honest  and  efficient  enforcement  of  the  mles  and  rates  as  published  it  would  he 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  under  the  present  attitude 
of  (be  pnblic  toward  railroads  that  you  can  effectnajly  squelch  uiuust  discrimina- 
tion, inequalities  in  rates,  and  continual  fluctuations  in  rates. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  such  a  thoroughgoing  harmony  of  interests 
between  all  the  roads  iu  a  particular  section  would  result  in  unduly  high  rates  to 
the  public? — A.  No;  yon  can  not  destroy  the  natural  competition  that  exists;  you 
can  not  possibly  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  natural  competition?  Do  you  mean  between  different 
sections  of  the  world? — A.  I  mean  between  the  different  roads. 

Q.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  a  complete  merger  of  interest. — A.  Of 
all  the  roads  in  the  country  ? 

Q.  Of  all  the  roads  in  a  given  section,  or  west  of  the  Missouri  Biver. — A.  No;  the 
companies  operating  those  roads  are  endeavoring  to  promote  every  industry  and 
every  class  of  commerce,  build  np  the  industries  along  the  lines  of  their  several 
roads,  so  that  they  shonid  have  the  greatest  tonnage,  and  they  can  not  resist,  can  not 
stop  it.  The  noticeable  effect  upon  the  community  at  large  would  be  the  stopping 
of  preferential  rates,  the  stopping  of  unusual,  frequent,  nunecessary,  vioions,  and 
hurtful  fluctuations  in  rates.  Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  not  have 
a  howl,  bnt  the  howl  would  come  from  the  fellow  whose  rake  on  was  discontinued. 
I  say  that  in  all  sincerity  as  an  expert  in  this  business  of  more  than  30  years'  experi- 
ence, and  I  do  not  own  any  railroad  stocks  or  bonds  either. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Have  yon  any  snggestions  to  make  as  to  incTAasing 
the  power,  in  any  particular,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  especially 
as  to  their  right  to  make  or  approve  rates? — A.  Yes;  I  have  asuggestion,  an  opinion, 
to  express,  that  they  have  all  the  |>ower  that  they  need  to  ent'orce  the  law  to  day 
if  they  would  exercise  it.  I  think  it  wonld  he  a  dangerous  thing  to  give  them  the 
rate-makiug  power,  bnt  I  think  in  their  attitude  toward  the  railroads,  of  lighting 
the  legalization  of  pooling  because  the  railroads  will  not  consent  to  their  having  the 
rate-making  power — I  think  that  is  to  be  condemned.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who  pay  freights  want  this  commission  to  make  their 
rates.     'I'hey  can  nut  do  it. 

Q.  One  great  complaint  that  is  made  is  the  long  time  that  intervenes  between  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  and  the  final  a<ljndicatiou  of  the  case.  Would  j'ou  recommend 
that  when  a  case  is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  should  be 
advanced  on  the  docket  as  it  goes  into  court,  so  that  it  could  be  disposed  of  quickly  f — 
A.  !$o  far  as  my  own  particular  judgment  is  concerned,  founded  on  the  experience  I 
have  had  in  cases  before  that  commission,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come 
to  a  speedy  conclusion  or  a  decision — the  quicker  the  better — and  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  any  rule  that  had  for  its  object  simply  to  have  the  case  disposed  of  upon 
its  merits  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  that  way  with  respect  to  every  contention 
between  privatu  persons,  as  well  as  between  corporations  and  parties. 

Q.  Is  part  of  this  delay  by  the  commission  on  account  of  it  being  tardy  in  hear- 
ing f — A.  I  think  not.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  have  been  prompt  enough. 
They  have  held  up  their  decisions  in  some  cases  longer  than  1  thought  there  was  any 
necessity  for,  bnt  I  think,  no  doubt,  they  have  a  reason  for  it.  1  have  in  mind 
one  particular  case  now,  the  ditferential  case  between  carloads  and  less  than  carloads, 
in  Texas.  I  do  not  know  why  that  should  not  have  been  decided  a  year  ago,  so  we 
would  have  some  light  in  this  case  they  are  hearing  now;  bnt  they  are  evidently 
holding  that  up  until  they  get  the  hearing  in  this  case,  possibly  because  they  want 
more  light.  Yon  see  it  is  a  question  that  is  very  far-reaching.  It  will  spread  all  over 
the  country. 

Q.  Is  it  possible,  and  if  possible  is  it  practical,  to  have  a  national  classiflpation  of 
freights  T — A,  No.  Well,  I  wonld  have  to  qualify  my  answer.  lam  not  a  believer 
in  a  nuiform  classification.  We  have  practically  now  three  classifications — the  offi- 
cial classiS cation  in  the  trnnk-liiie  and  New  England  territory;  the  Western  classi- 
ficatiou  for  all  territory  west  and  northwest  and  southwest  of  Chicago  and  Texas, 
and  1  think  the  Southern  classification  in  the  Southeastern  territory.  In  making 
those  classifications  the  railroads  have  bad  to  make  considerable  concessions  from 
what  would  be  a  proper  consideration  for  the  conditions  which  wonld  control 
classifications  in  individual  cases.  In  going  further  than  that,  concessions  will  be 
multiplied,  and  they  will  be  as  often  against  the  public  aa  against  the  carrier.  Com- 
modity rates  will  also  be  increased  in  number,  as  I  have  already  explained.  We  can  ° 
can  not  have  a  uniform  classification  without  having  thonsauds  of  commodity  rates. 
Every  roadisgoing  to  have  a  number  of  ditferent commodity  rates.  That  will  destroy 
the  uniformity  of  classification.  If  you  and  I.agree  that  as  between  our  two  roads 
we  will  join  in  a  common  classification,  and  then  yon  say,  Now,  here  is  Inmber;  here 
is  coal;  here  is  iron  or  some  other  commodity  or  half  a  dozen  commodities  that 
are  of  very  great  importance  tome,  and  under  this  classification  their  development 
and  their  movement  will  be  retarded— they  are  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the 
other  road — I  will  put  in  commoditv  rates  on  them ;  and  if  then  I  olfer  a  similar  list 
of  commodities  thatmnst  be  specialky  provided  for — we  wonld  bedoing  just  what  all 
the  roads  in  the  country  would  do.  Now,  then,  mnltiply  those  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities by  the  number  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  and  see  the  nnmber  of  com- 
modity rates  that  will  be  required,  each  differing  with  each  road.  What  becomes 
of  uuiformity  t  It  is  a  theoretical  demand  of  no  practical  value,  though  it  seems  to 
have  fastened  itself  ou  the  commission  here.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  in  my 
Judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Durand.)  It  is  sometimes  held,  Ithink,  that  these  numerous — we  might 
almost  say  innumerable — adjustments  that  the  railroads  make  in  rates,  in  view  of 
their  conditions  and  their  particular  commodities  which  touch  their  territory  and 
so  on — that  the  result  of  all  these  conditions  is  to  prevent  a  perfectly  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country ;  that  the  railroad  which  happens  to  be  in  a 
given  locality  first  tries  to  exploit  the  natural  resources,  even  though  they  might 
not  be  so  well  fitted  for  immediate  exploitation  and  so  on.  Does  it  seem  to  you 
that  the  absence  of  any  uniform  regulation  of  that  sort  tends  in  that  direction  f — A. 
II  there  is  anything  in  what  you  say,  and  1  do  nut  believe  there  is,  I  do  not  see  how 
uniformity  of  classification  is  going  to  help  it.  The  rates  determine  the  movement. 
There  is  no  talk  about  making  uniformity  of  rates.  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  me — 
the  idea  that  this  uuiformity  of  classifioatiou  is  going  to  have  the  effect  that  is 
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claimed  for  it  or  have  any  such  value  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  or  worth  talk- 
ing about.  It  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  inefl'ective,  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration my  explanation  as  to  commodity  rates.  It  is  a  jack-o'-lantern,  deceptive, 
a  snare — Bomethinf{  to  fool  the  public  with.  That  is  all  there  is  abuat  it.  Now, 
then,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  railroad  company  retards  an  industry  on  its  line. 
If  any  railroad  company  does  do  so,  or  unjustly  disoiiminates  against  industries, 
there  is  not  any  penalty,  in  my  jud^ent,  tnat  is  too  severe. 

Q.  How  about  the  complaint  of  Iruit  shippers  in  Califomiaf  '  There  has  been  a 
good  deal,  has  there  not? — A.  What  complaintf 

Q.  To  the  effect  that  the  rates  are  so  high  that  they  can  not  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  Florida? — A.  I  have  heard  no  such  complaint.  The  citrus  fruit  business  has 
grown  from  nothing  to  about  20,000  carloads  a  year.  Howdoes  that  answer  you  f  I 
nave  heard  no  complaint  of  that  sort  from  the  shippers  in  southern  California.  The 
complaint  now  is  against  the  refrigeration  charges,  and  against  the  railroad^  for  not 
owning  their  own  cars,  but  leasing  thorn.  Shippers  want  to  dictate  to  us  whether 
we  shall  hire  a  car  or  own  it.  There  is  a  complaint  as  to  whether  we  shall  take  the 
routing  out  of  our  hands  and  put  it  into  their  hands.  The  difference  arises  in  the 
fact  that  the  agent  of  the  principal  fruit  growers'  association  wanted  to  lease  or 
own  refrigerator  curs  himself  and  sublet  them  to  the  railroads  and  be  able  to  make 
something  out  of  the  refrigeration  and  mileage  for  use  of  the  cars,  and  also  be  in 
a  position  to  switch  his  cars  from  one  line  to  another  and  hold  up  the  railroads  for 
rebates.  That  was  all  stopped  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  under- 
taking to  route  the  freight.  It  is  to  determine  these  complaints — whether  they  are 
just — that  the  case  was  taken  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  been 
tried  aud  submitted  to  the  commiHsion  and  is  now  in  their  hands.  They  also  com- 
plain about  the  demand  on  our  part  that  they  should  load  13  tons  to  the  car  instead 
of  10  tons  to  the  oar.  They  allege  that  if  13  tons  is  loaded  in  the  car  there  is  not 
left  sufficient  air  chamber  for  circulation  and  preservation  of  the  fruit,  which  pro- 
motes decay.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  trne,  because  for  the  most  part 
40- foot  cars  were  used  for  13  tons  as  against  36-foot  cars  for  the  12  tons.  We  also 
found  that  instead  of  carrying  12  tons,  as  we  thought,  the  size  and  weight  of  boxes 
had  been  increased,  and  instead  of  the  average  weight  of  12  tons  thai  we  wore 
charging  for  the  load  was  13  tons.  I  do  not  know  but  that  we  may  concede  that 
point.    It  will  not  be  done  until  the  case  is  decided  by  the  commission,  however. 

Q.  Has  the  California  railroad  commission  exercised  any  direct  control  over  local 
rates  in  Califomiaf — A.  It  has  heard  every  complaint  that  has  ever  been  made. 
It  approves  all  tariffs. 

Q.  Then  they  have  the  absolute  power  to  declare  a  rate? — A.  That  is  what  the 
constitution  of  the  State  says. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  changed  rates  materially  ttom  those  made  by  the  railroads? — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Southern  Pacific  as  a  company  would  be  williufj  to 
recognize,  notwithstaudiug  the  constitution,  that  it  had  the  power  that  the  constitu- 
tion pretends  to  give  itj  but  still  the  commission  has  from  time  to  time  caused 
considerable  reduction  in  tariffs.  They  undertook  to  make  a  reduction  in  grain 
rates,  which  we  resisted  before  the  courts  and  finally  settled. 

Q.  Was  that  recently? — A.  Yes;  the  settlement  was  made,  I  think,  a  little  over  18 
months  ago. 

Q.  Yon  mean  it  was  settled  by  the  court  reaching  a  decision  or  by  agreement? — 
A.  Well,  the  court  enjoined  the  commissioners,  but  the  cose  never  went  to  trial. 
We  consented  to  a  certain  reduction  in  lieu  of  their  order. 

Q.  That  was  the  grain  rates  within  the  State?— A.  YeM. 

Q.  On  all  the  roads  or  on  certain  portions? — A.  Well,  it  was  on  grain  going  to 
market,  and  it  would  be,  on  all  the  roads  and  on  all  the  rates,  sort  of  a  blanket 
reduction  of  about  .8  per  cent,  I  think.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  settlement  was. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  useful  commission.  It  has  not  been  anarchistic  and  confisca- 
tory in  its  actions,  and  for  that  reason  some  of  the  people  condemn  it,  but  on  the 
whole  I  think  its  course  is  satisfactory. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  rates  are  per  ton  per  mile  iu  California  on  low- 
gradu  freight,  or  on  all  classes  of  freight,  for  that  matter — how  they  would  compare 
with  the  transcontinental  rates  per  ton-mile? — A.  They  ought  not  to  be  compared 
at  all. 

Q.  Neoessarily  they  ought  to  be  different? — A.  No;  I  never  made  a  comparison — 
never  made  any  such  comparison. 

Q.  You  might  be  able  to  give  some  valuable  suggestions  about  the  development  of 
the  Oriental  trade  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines f — A.  I  do  not  care  to 
testify  on  that  unless  yon  want  me  to,  because  I  think  it  is  pure  speculation  as 
to  what  it  is  going  to  be,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  it  is  popularly  supposed 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  vast  increase  of  trade  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
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I  do  not  share  that  view,  and  I  do  not  care  to  discourage  people  by  any  testimony. 
From  the  railroad  standpoint  and  from  oar  standpoint  I  do  not  regard  the  bnilding 
of  the  canal  iis  an  unmixed  evU.  I  thought  we  conld  adjnet  ouTselves  to  it;  that  so 
far  as  San  Francisco  is  concerned  it  was  going  to  do  San  Francisco  more  damage  than 
anybody,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  a  very  few  people,  and  one  of  them.  Senator  Per- 
kins's partner,  conceived.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  is  going  to  bring  New  York,  New 
'  Orleans,  and  all  these  aggressive  Eastern  jobbing  cities  much  nearer  by  water  to 
Honolulu,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the  Philippines,  the  Orient,  and  Australasia, 
than  they  are  now ;  and  instead  of  increasing  San  Francisco's  opportunities  to  ei^joy 
tliattrade,  oran  increasing  measure  of  the  trade,  it  is  going  to  diminish  them,  beoanse 
it  is  going  to  increase  the  power  of  San  Francisco's  competitors,  while  it  does  not 
help  ner  at  all.  So  far  as  San  Francisco's  business  proper  is  concerned,  the  transport 
of  general  merchandise  which  she  takes,  it  is  going  over  the  railroads,  no  matter 
how  many  canals  are  built.  There  are  too  many  railroads  there;  they  are  part  of 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  they  will  be  operated  when  we  are  ail  dead. 
"They  may  be  compelled  to  make  rates  that  will  put  them  in  bankruptcy,  over 
and  over  again,  but  every  time  they  get  out  of  bankruptcy  they  will  he  better  able 
to  beat  the  canal,  and  they  are  going  to  carry  that  business.  While  the  canal  may 
help  San  Francisco  in  such  business  as  she  has  formerly  exported  to  Europe,  par- 
ticularly grain,  that  is  constantly  diminishing  in  volume. 

Q.  May  it  not  increase! — A.  The  advantage  is  very  small  compared  with  the  dis- 
advantages I  have  enumerated.  That  briefly  and  substantially  expresses  my  views. 
They  might  be  elaborated,  but  they  would  not  give  you  any  better  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  the  cooperative 
association  among  the  fruit  growers  of  California  in  shipping  and  marketing,  where 
they  ship  and  market  their  goods  T — A.  Well,  there  has  been  something  like  the 
prune  growers'  combination,  as  they  call  it;  is  that  what  you  meant 

Q.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind. — A.  That  has  been  rather  disastrous  this 
year,  I  think.  However,  I  believe,  that  something  of  that  sort  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  marketing  of  the  goods.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  growers  of  deciduous  fruits.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
orange  growers,  though  they  now  have  a  form  of  association.  It  has  been  worked  on 
raisins  in  Fresno  (luito  successfully.  The  producers  are  said  to  have  been  theirown 
worst  enemies  through  lack  of  cooperation ;  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  middle- 
men, who  would  work  them  and  give  them  minimum  prices  for  their  goods.  The  effort 
has  been  tK>  get  them  together  and  cooperate  and  employ  good  merchants  to  handle 
their  association  for  them,  and  to  give  the  manager  authority  to  meet  the  market  con- 
ditions. By  this  plan  of  organization  they  expected  to  stop  the  middlemen  from 
taking  undue  advantage  of  them.  I  think  it  might  be  beneficial.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  in  Fresno  for  the  raisins,  and  I  think  it  is  bound  to  be  so  on  the  prunes.  But 
it  is  hard,  to  get  three  or  four  thousand  farmers  to  agree  upon  any  cooperative  plan 
or  to  trust  any  individual  in  handling  a  large  business  for  them.  With  respect  to 
oranges  and  green  fruit  some  form  of  organization  for  cooperation  is  essential, 
because  they  are  perishable;  and  the  distribution  of  that  fruit  to  Eastern  markets 
ought  to  be  under  one  head,  so  that  if  Chicago  would  take  20  cars  a  day  no  more  than 
20  cars  per  day  would  be  scut  there.  If  the  capacity  of  New  York  is  25  oars 
per  day  it  will  be  arranged  that  no  more  than  2.5  cars  go  there,  and  if  Boston  is  10 
cars  they  will  see  to  that  in  like  manner.  Now,  in  the  past  the  vice  of  the  business 
has  been  that  every  body  shipped  as  he  pleased,  and  if  John  Jones  heard  that  Sam 
Smith  was  shipping  to  Milwaukee  he  would  say,  "  I  guess  that  is  the  right  thing  to 
do,"  and  be  would  send  his  fruit  there  also.  The  result  would  be  that  the  Milwaukee 
market  would  be  overstocked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Duband.)  To  what  extent  is  the  system  organized  now— quite 
thoroughly  t — A.  In  southern  California  they  have  their  orange  growers'  union  and 
it  is  said  to  be  quite  eflicient.  In  northern  California,  so  far  as  the  deciduous  fruits 
are  concerned,  tney  have  no  organization  that  1  know  of.  They  tried  a  plan  some 
years  ago,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory.  With  raisins  and,  I  believe,  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia, with  walnuts,  a  cooperative  arrangement  has  been  tried  and  has  done  well. 
The  experiment  this  last  season  with  the  prunes  was  not  sucoeasful.  I  think  it  is 
lack  of  inana<;ement  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  no  particular  reason  for  complaint  against  the  reflrig- 
erator  car  companies  as  suchf — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  as  to  that.  I  have  never 
made  a  study  of  it.  Apparently  refrigerator  charges  were  pretty  high.  They  claimed, 
and  they  made  an  excellent  showing,  too,  before  the  commission  that  their  charges 
afforded  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit.  While  we  are  not  responsible  for  those 
charges,  and  our  effort  is  to  get  them  down,  I  think  there  will  be  some  reduction 
this  year. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  it  would  be  more  desirable  for  the  railroad  companies 
that  refrigerator  cars  should  be  owned  by  themf — A.  Ordinarily  I  would  say  that 
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the  railroad  companies  shonld  own  their  own  cars,  bat  there  are  pecnliar  conditions 
affecting  the  use  of  refrigerator  oars  that  make  it  donbtfal  as  to  whether  it  is  best — 
chiefly  that  the  movement  of  the  irnit  for  which  they  are  employed  is  confined  com- 
paratively to  short  seasons,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  there  is  no  use  for  those  cars. 
If  there  is  an  organized  company  owning  refrigerator  equipment  whose  oars  can  be 
leased  during  the  season,  or  put  into  this  service  at  reasonable  rates  and  iiodor  just 
and  equitable  regulations  so  far  as  the  carriers  are  concerned,  then  when  the  season 
is  over  the  owners  can  find  use  for  those  cars  in  the  Florida  trade  or  in  the  berry 
trade  of  the  South,  thus  keeping  the  total  equipment  employed  the  year  around. 
TSow,  if  that  is  true,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  true,  such  a  company  can  handle 
the  refrigerator  cars  and  do  the  refrigerator  work  at  a  leas  cost  than  the  railroad 
company. 

And  it  onght  to  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  growers  or  producer,  provided  the 
charges  and  the  profits  are  only  reasonable.  Now,  then,  I  did  not  answer  as  to  the 
railroad.  So  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned  it  depends  altogether  on  the  price 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  running  the  cars.  They  might  be  made  so  high  that 
they  had  better  own  them;  but  I  think,  from  my  experience,  that  so  far  as  econ- 
omy in  management  is  concerned  or  expense  of  operating,  it  is  in  favor  of  leasing 
the  cars  rather  than  owning  them,  under  the  conditions  I  have  just  stated. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  rate  which  yon  pay  by  way  of  lease f — A.  Oh,  I  do  not  know 
why  that  should  become  public  property. 

Q.  Some  of  the  Eastern  roads  have  intimated  that  there  was  a  uniform  rate. — A. 
The  ordinary  rate  paid  by  Eastern  roads  is  a  cent  a  mile.  It  ranges  from  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  mile  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars ;  but  we  pay  less. 

Q.  Can  you  compare  the  amount  tliat  the  shipper  has  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
refrigerator  car  as  such  with  the  amount  of  freight  be  has  to  pay,  stating  the  rela- 
tive amountT — A.  It  differs.  Our  rate  on  green  fruit  is  a  flat  rate — what  we  call  a 
blanket  rate  or  postage  stamp  rate,  practically  the  same  to  Denver  as  to  New  York. 
The  refrigerator  charges  necessarily,  to  be  fair  and  equitable,  are  graduated  rates. 
It  takes  less  ice,  I  should  say,  to  carry  a  car  of  fruit  to  Denver  than  to  Omaha, 
and  less  to  Omaha  than  to  Chicago,  and  less  to  Chicago  than,  to  New  York  or 
than  it  does  to  New  Orleans,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  climate  and  the  cost  of 
ice.  I  have  not  in  mind  what  the  rates  are  to  the  destination  points.  I  would  guess 
that  they  will  range  from  $50  to  $135  a  oar  for  refrigeration  of  deciduous  fruit — not 
oranges.  Oranges  do  not  require  as  much  ice.  The  railroad  freight  rate  is  $1.25  per 
lOOponnds,  for  carloads.  It  has  always  struck  mo  that,  compared  with  the  invest- 
ment and  labor,  etc.,  the  cheapest  part  of  the  service  that  the  California  fruit 
grower  employs  in  getting  his  nuit  from  the  tree  to  market  is  the  transportation 
service  done  by  the  railroads,  and  I  think  so  still. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Whereupon,  at  11.55  a.  m.,  the  special  snbcommission  adjourned  withoot  day. 


Nkw  York,  N.  Y.,  May  ;22,  1901. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF. 

of  Kuhn,  Loeb  ^f-  Co.,  Banker*,  New  York  City. 

The  special  snbcommission  of  the  Industrial  Commission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  that  time  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  testified  aa 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ciarke.)  "Will  you  receive  the  oath  ? — A.  Am  I  compelled  tot  I  never 
like  to  swear,  because  I  think  my  word  is  good  enough,  and  I  prefer  not  to  swear. 

Q.  Then  you  make  a  solemn  aflirmatiou,  do  yon  f  Will  you  please  give  your  name 
and  post-oflice  address  t— A.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  932  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  lam  partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  to  do  with  the  financing  of  corporationsf— A.  I  have. 

Q.  Recently  t— A.  What  do  you  mean  by  recently  t 

Q.  Any  time  within  the  last  3  years f — ^A.  1  have;  bnt  not  so  much  as,  say,  5  or  6 
years  ago. 

Q.  Very  well;  go  back  to  that,  then.  Can  you  give  the  commission  a  list  of  some 
of  the  principal  corporations  and  transactions  that  your  firm  has  aided  in  finano- 
ingf — A.  We  have  had  leading  interests  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  to  some  extent  ot  the  iialtimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Those  arc  two  lead- 
ing corporations. 
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Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  great  movements  are  going  on  among 
the  principal  railroads  at  the  present  time,  and  wo  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  describe 
to  us,  BO  far  us  you  feel  that  yon  can  without  embarrassment  and  without  divulging 
business  secrets,  the  methods  that  are  employed  and  the  objects  that  it  is  expected 
will  be  attained.  Proceed,  if  yon  please,  in  yoar  own  way,  and  the  commissioners 
will  aak  some  questions  as  they  may  wish  from  time  to  time. — A.  Primarily,  I  want 
to  state  that  1  am  not  a  railroad  man;  that  I  am  a  linancier,  and  that  technical  rail- 
road questions  I  am  unable  to  throw  light  upon.  The  movements  to  which  you  refer 
I  assnme  are  those  that  are  generally  understood  as  coming  under  the  expression 
"community  of  interest,"  As  I  take  it,  this  community  of  interest  idea  arose  in  the 
desire  of  the  railroads,  or  the  owners  of  railroads,  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
demoralization,  and,  as  a  consequence,  depression  in  the  values  of  their  properties, 
which  was  brought  about  by  antipooling  legislation.  It  is  human  nature  that 
a  producer  and  shipper  wants  at  all  times  to  get  something  better,  to  get  ahead 
of  his  neighbor;  so  the  practical  consequence  has  been  that  when  a  shipper  made 
a  certain  rate  of  transportation  with  the  railroad  company  his  neighbor  went  to 
the  competing  road  and  by  straight  or  crooked  means  endeavored  to  get  lower 
rates  than  his  neighbor  received.  That  naturally  brought  about  demoralization 
of  rates,  and  it  damaged  both  the  transportation  interests  and  th6  producing  inter- 
ests. It  is  evident  that  there  is  little  safety  to  the  producer  if  he  is  not  certain 
that  his  competitor  pays  exactly  the  same  charge  lor  transporting  his  goods  or 
products  than  he  pays  himself.  There  is  just  as  much  danger  to  him  as  there  is  to 
the  railroad  if  it  does  not  get  just  exactly  the  same  rate  that  the  competiug  railroad 
receives.  This  unsettled  condition  produced  a  state  of  aifairs  which,  in  my  opinion, 
baa  been  more  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  than  any  benefits  that 
could  have  possibly  been  derived  from  antipooling  legislation.  It  demoralized  both 
the  shipper  and  transporter  alike,  and  property  of  all  kinds  suffered  by  it;  not  only 
property  suffered,  but  labor  suffered.  It  is  evident  that  when  rates  are  depressed 
the  railroads  can  not  pay  to  the  working  forces  the  same  compensation  or  remunera- 
tion that  they  can  iu  times  when  they  got  full  rates  for  their  transportation. 

This  state  of  affairs  brought  about  a  gradual  coming  together  of  the  railroad 
interests  and  induced  them  to  buy  into  one  another's  properties.  For  iustauce,  if 
I  held  stock  of  "A"  company  and  you  hold  stock  in  '•  B"  company,  and  my  shares 
were  depressed  in  value  because  you  were  competing  with  me — each  of  us  cntting 
the  rates  of  the  other — our  interests  would  evidently  bo  better  served  if  you  owned 
some  of  the  stock  in  my  company  and  I  owned  some  of  the  stock  in  your  company. 
In  other  words,  if  we  had  a  community  of  interest.  That  is,  in  simple  words,  the 
process  which  has  been  going  on  on  a  large  scale  among  the  railroads,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  while  it  is  not  completed  yet,  will  naturally  bring  about  same  protec- 
tion, as  the  way  to  perfect  peace  is  always  through  war.  I  believe  when  brought 
to  an  entire  coni])letion,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  laboring  man,  it  will  be  a 
socnrity  to  the  shipper,  and  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  owner  of  railroad  property. 
I  believe  the  community  of  interest  will  not  only  result  in  the  commnnity  of  interest 
between  railroad  projierty,  but  it  will  be  commnnity  of  interest  between  railroads, 
shippei's,  and  labor. 

Q.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  ns  the  methods  ef  bringing  about  this  com- 
mnnity of  interest  so  far  as  you  may  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so. — A.  I  believe  I  have 
explained  to  yoif  already;  the  business  is  simply  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  the  Illustration  I  gave.  Without  naming  railroad  companies,  say  if  the  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  using  a  name  to  cover  both  extreme 
points,  owned  some  stock  iu  the  Bostou  and  Portland  (Oregon)  Railroad  Company, 
both  running  in  the  same  direction,  if  they  owned  stock  in  each  other's  linos  they 
would  be  very  careful  before  they  did  anything  which  would  destroy  the  value  of 
each  other's  property. 

Q.  Is  it  proposed  to  merge  or  consolidate  these  roads  into  one  large  company, 
after  the  manner  of  the  consolidation  of  the  steel  companies,  or  is  it  proposed  merely 
to  have  stock  in  one  road  held  by  a  stockholder  of  another  road  ?— A.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain nothing  like  the  large  consolidation  is  intended — nothing  like  such  a  oonsolida- 
tion  is  intended. 

Q.  The  several  companies  will  continue  to  operate  their  properties  substantially 
as  nowt — A.  That,  I  am  quite  certain,  is  their  intention. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  absorption  by  one  company  of  another  in  this  processt — A. 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  agreement  between  these  companies  in  reference  to  main- 
taining rates f — ^A.  Not  as  tar  as  I  know;  but,  as  I  said  to  yon  before,  as  to  railroad 
propositions  proper  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Does  the  establishment  of  this  community  of  interest  necessitate  the  interven- 
tion of  a  sj^udicatef — A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Does  it  involve  a  struggle  for  the  transference  of  control  from  one  party  to 
anotherf — A.  Not  necessarily;  but  such  might  oconr  iu  single  instances. 
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Q.  Itjon  feel  at  liberty  to  give  ns  any  lllnstrations  of  yonr  idea  of  the  procoas  by 
citing  roads  whicli  have  undergono  this  oatabliehmont  of  comninnity  of  interest,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  bear  yon. 

The  Witness.  I  can  not.  As  far  as  I  know,  most  of  these  processes  have  been 
accomplished  by  direct  acquisitions,  either  by  the  railroads  or  by  their  owners,  of 
stock,  not  necessarily  controlling  interests,  and  I  believe  in  most  instances  not  actnal 
controlling  interests  in  other  railroad  corporations. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  raising  of  rates  after  this 
community  of  interest  has  been  effectually  established  f — A.  While  I  hivve  said  to 
you  that  I  am  not  a  railroad  man  and  that  my  opinion  as  to  railroad  matters  itself 
is  worth  nothing,  I  believe  it  will  resnlt  in  the  cheapening  of  transportation.  The 
only  thing  tliat  is  sought,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  community  of  interest  is 
not  higher  ratest,  but  equal  rates,  steady  rates. 

Q.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  merchants  and  shippers  generally  that  it  is  more  important 
to  them  to  have  an  opportunity  by  sharp  bguring  to  get  a  lower  rate  than  their 
neighbors  havet — A.  Every  intelligent  shipper  I  nave  ever  discussed  this  cxuestion 
witn  has,  without  reserve,  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  would  rather  pay  double 
the  rate  on  transportation  which  he  might  be  paying  with  steady  rates  than  have  to 
labor  under  a  belief,  as  he  must  with  unstable  rates,  that  his  competitor  possibly 
gets  a  little  cheaper  rate  than  he  does.  Shippers,  I  think,  in  every  section  of  the 
country  will  contirm  that  what  they  want  to  have  is  absolute  certainty,  uuiform 
rates,  no  matter  what  they  are;  they  want  uniform  rates  tirst  of  all. 

Q.  Is  it  anticipated  that  there  will  be  some  popular  apprehension  of  monopoly  in 
the  establishment  of  this  community  of  interestf — A.  Not  if  organizations  like  yonr 
commission  treat  tlie  question  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  no  doubt  you  will  treat 
it,  and  give  the  ^lublic  the  light;  and  not  if  those  who  can  give  information  will 
give  it  without  reberve.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  the  public  iu  general  uuder- 
standa  the  unestion  there  can  l)e  no  misapprehension  and  no  fear  as  to  the  result. 

Q.  Will  there  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  those  owning  the  capital  in  railroads 
to  have  the  railroads  subject  to  public  supervision  that  will  be  effectual  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  peoples'  rightst — A.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  this  would  be 
welcomed  by  every  interest. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  this  community  of  interest  will  be  guarded  so  far  as  to 
bring  into  harmony  substantially  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  f — A.  That  is 
hartUy  possible.  What  may  be  accomplished  in  years  to  come  I  can  not  foresee,  but 
ibis  so  big  a  proposition  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  community  of  interest 
can  be  applied  to  every  mile  of  railroad  in  this  country.  - 

Q.  What  is  sought  for  at  the  present  time  is  to  bring  into  harmony  certain  great 
systems  that  have  competed  unfairly  with  each  otherf — A.  It  is  just  as  you  nave 
stated. 

Q.  Those  will  embrace  the  trunk  lines  and  the  transcontinental  lines  North  as 
well  as  South  f — A.  They  are  as  likely  to  embrace  the  trunk  lines  and  the  transcon- 
tinental lines. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  the  shipping  interest — the  great  ocean  transportation  lines — 
involved  in  this  community  of  interest? — A.  That  is  a  subject  I  know  very  little 
about.  What  I  could  say  is  only  from  hearsay,  and  I  would  not  give  much  for 
hearsay. 

Q.  You  have  been  able  to  observe  that  something  is  going  on  in  that  direction, 
have  yont — A.  Only  from  what  I  have  seen  In  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  certain  ocean  lines  is  in  the  interest 
of  certain  large  railroads  of  this  country? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  You  spoke  of  the  community  of  interest  being  practically 
subserved  tbrough  the  purchase  of  stock— the  mutual  purchase  of  stock  in  2  roads. 
Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  the  last  3  years  there  have  been  practical  evidences 
of  this  absorbing  of  the  interests  of  roads? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  How  would  you  state  the  position,  as  you  very  well  know  it,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
niasyntem  toward  the  Kaltimore  and  Ohio?  — A.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  does  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  own  to-day  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  Does  not  own  the  controlling  intere.'^tf — \.  No.  The  controlling  interest,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  so  stated  in  legislation  and  in  decisions  nf  the 
courts,  means  a  majority  of  the  stock.  A  line  has  really  no  controlling  interest  so 
long  as  any  one  company  owns  less  than  .50  per  cent  in  the  other  company.  It  does 
not  actually  own  the  ooutrolling  interest;  and  1  am  very  certain  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  does  not  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

Q.  How  does  the  directorate  stand  f  Are  the  majority  of  the  directors  Pennsylvania 
system  men  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  men  f — A.  I  am  (luite  certain  that  only  the  small- 
est percentage  of  the  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad  system. 

Q.  Then,  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
as  to  rates  has  been  reached,  not  by  a  Pennsylvania  interest  passing  into  the  Balti- 
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more  and  Ohio  on  its  directorate  and  so  making  peace  as  between  the  2  roads  t — A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  that ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Does  that  not  naturally  follow  from  the  general  phrase  that  yoa  used,  the  com- 
niauity  of  hiterestf — A.  Such  is  the  intention— making  peace,  iis  yon  express  it. 

Q.  Does  this  community  of  interest  anticipate  in  any  way  the  formation,  the 
organization,  or  the  financing  of  any  transcontinental  road,  say,  from  the  Mississippi 
or  the  MissoDTi  River  to  the  Pacitic  coast  f — A.  I  have  no  idea  what  you  refer  to  or 
what  is  in  your  mind, 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  (piestion  as  to  whether  in  the  contest  that  has  occurred  between 
the  Northern  Pacitic  and  the  Union  Pacific  there  is  not  involved  possibly  another 
transcontinental  road  or  the  extension  of  one  of  the  trunk  roads,  like  the  Burlington, 
to  the  Pacitic  ooastf — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  That  has  never  been  discussed  in  Wall  street? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  contest  which  has  agitated  the  country  and  the  people  for  the  last 
month  or  two  iu  respect  to  those  two  stocks — the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Union 
Pacific — is  it  the  aim  in  that  contest  to  make  this  same  lommnnity  of  interest  work 
between  the  two  ultimately — between  those  who  are  financing  and  managing  them  f — 
A.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  any  contest.  There  may  have  been  some 
Wall  street  speculation,  of  which  I  know  nothing;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
has  been  any  contest. 

Q.  How  would  you,  as  a  financier,  explain  the  fact  of  a  single  share  of  Northern 
Pacific  stock  going  up  to  $1,000  cash? — A.  I  can  only  explain  it  on  the  ground  of 
somebody's  having  sold  something  he  did  not  have,  and  when  he  wanted  to  get  it 
back  he  could  not  get  it  back.  Other  investors  have  possibly  bought  perfectly  bona 
fide  a  supply  of  stock  for  their  own  purposes.  Gamblers  who  sold  things  thev  did 
not  have  and  tried  to  get  back  what  they  had  not  possessed,  found  it  was  not  there. 

Q.  Let  us  take  a  step  farther.  Do  yon  know,  or  is  it  even  a  street  rumor,  a  rumor 
at  all,  either  iu  the  London  market  or  the  American  market  of  stocks,  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties,  the  Northern  Pacific  or  the  Union  Pacific  or  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  in  its  extensions,  intends  to  control  two  transcontinental  roads  if  they  can? — 
A.  I  know  nothing  aliout  rumors.  I  never  listen  to  rumors ;  nor  do  I  know  anything 
abont  one  transcontinental  line  desiring  to  control  any  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  Is  not  the  idea  prominent  in  this  commanity  of  interest 
to  esteblish  a  transcontinental  line?  Is  not  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
community  of  interest  and  consolidation  of  interests  that  has  been  ^oiug  on? — A. 
Not  necessarily.  The  great  systems  of  the  country  divide  themselves  into  two  divi- 
sions— the  lines  to  and  those  beyond  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri  River.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  trunk  lines,  as  they  are  generally  called,  have  any  desire  whatever 
to  extend  their  lines,  either  by  combinations  with  other  lines  or  by  constmction, 
beyond  the  North  and  South  bonndaries. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  natural  combination  of  these  two  interests,  where  the  freight 
moTeineut  is  east  and  west? — A.  No.  There  is  always,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  limit  to 
what  one  system  can  handle,  as  I  believe  traffic  questions  in  the  difi^ereut  sections 
of  the  country  are  difi'erent;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  heads  of  large  trunk-line 
systems  on  the  one  hand  and  of  so-called  Pacific  roads  or  transcontinental  roads  on 
the  other  hand  are  very  desirons  of  keeping  apart,  and  very  wise  in  doing  so.  For 
instance,  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  farther  south, 
has  never  had  any  desire  to  cross  the  Missouri  River  or  make  any  combinatlona 
which  extend  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  has  always  preferred  to  have  every 
road — every  trunk  road  that  came  to  the  Missouri  River — come  to  it  on  equal  terms 
and  an  equal  basis  and  use  its  facilities  west  of  the  river.  The  minute  yon  extend 
east  of  the  river  you  get  into  a  hornet's  nest. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  if  they  shonld  have  a  line  of  their  own  they  wonld  imme- 
diately invite  the  competition  which  the  community  of  interest  has  been  desirous  of 
remedying?— A.  It  would  not  invite  competition;  no.  You  can  not  serve  too  many 
masters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Faequhar.)  Is  it  not  a  natural  thing  in  railroad  development  and  the 
acquisition  of  railroad  properties  to  acquire  even  beyond  the  zone  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, the  Missouri  River,  for  instance,  where  the  terminals  of  tlie  transconti- 
nental lines  are;  for  those  who  own  big  trunk  lines  to  the  East  to  extend  and  have 
under  one  control  the  roads  beyond  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast?  Let 
me  instance  the  Yanderbilt  sy8t«m :  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Vauderbilt 
system  would  now  seek,  under  the  stimulns  of  Asiatic  trade  and  the  Asiatic  acqui- 
sitions of  this  country,  to  have  control  all  the  way  from  New  Y'ork  to  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco? — A.  Railroad  problems  are  my  weak  jiuint.  What  may  be  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  large  railroad  .systems  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
hardly  believe  that  any  intention  exists  to  deviate  from  the  very  wise  policy  of 
having  a  natural  line  about  the  center  of  the  continent— a  continental  divide — across 
which  neither  those  from  the  east  nor  those  from  the  west  shall  go. 
Q.  Now,  to  carry  the  inquiry  just  a  step  further,  still  referring  to  the  community 
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of  interest  of  which  yon  have  spoken  so  favorably  hero  in  the  eqiializing  of  rates, 
giving  the  iiurchaser  and  shipper,  the  consumer  and  the  traasporter  etjual  rights, 
woalil  it  not  naturally  follow  that  in  seeking  that  community  of  interest  it  would 
be  right  and  proper  for  the  ownerH  of  the  great  eastern  trunk  linos — I  said  the  Van- 
berbilts,  we  will  say  in  a  measure  the  Gould  system,  the  Wabash  system,  the  Penn- 
sylvania system,  and  even  the  Southern  system— would  it  not  be  natural  that  they 
would  acquire  iu  that  very  community  of  interest  and  the  purchase  of  stocks  of 
other  companies  ultimately  the  control  of  a  toansoontineutal  liuet — A.  Not  neces- 
sarily and  uot  likely,  in  my  opinion;  but  I  can  only  express  an  opinion.  I  believe 
that  these  questions,  much  as  I  wonld  like  to  answer  them,  when  put  to  mo  will  not 
lead  to  anything.    I  can  onlj'  give  vague  opinions,  which  are  not  worth  anythiug. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhan.)  In  theoomoinationof  these  roads  through  the  community 
of  interest,  what  is  your  opinion  in  relation  to  the  capitalization,  whether  it  has 
been  proper  or  excessive  f — A.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  eiccessive 
capitalization.  It  may  be  to  the  inexperienced,  naked  eye ;  but  if  yon  will  take  the 
market  value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  different  systems  you  will  Qnd  how,  finally, 
the  actual  market  value  adapts  itself  in  one  company  to  the  market  value  of  another 
company  which  may  have  au  entirely  different  capitalization.  In  other  words,  while 
the  "A"  road  may  be  capitalized  at  s(50,000  a  mile,  and  tlie  "  B  "  road  may  be  capital- 
ized at  only  $25,000  a  mile,  parallel  lines  let  ns  say,  you  will  find  the  $25,000  capi- 
talization iu  the  market  wlU  probably  sell  for  just  as  much  as  the  $.50,000  capitali- 
zation. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  market  discriminates  in  over  capitalization  so-called  f — ^A.  The 
investor  does.  It  is  just  like  a  natural  law  that  works  silently.  The  market  value 
of  competing  lines  exactly  adapts  itself  to  the  relative  level  of  each  other's  capi- 
talization. 

Q.  Does  not  that  estimate  of  value  depend  somewhat  and  even  largely  upon  hon- 
est accounting  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  themselves f — A.  Well,  yon  must  always 
aasnme  that  people  are  honest. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  approve  what  is  called  the  system  of  public  accounting  or 
public  examination  of  accounts  to  secure  that  honesty  f — A.  Those  are  such  large 
problems  that  1  would  not  wish  to  give  au  off-hand  reply  to  questions  touching  them. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection,  however,  in  having  some  guarantee  that  the  information 
given  of  the  standing  of  a  railroad  shall  be  accurate  f — A.  I  believe  that  any  dishon- 
est action  should  be  made  punishable  bylaw.  Asitis,  I  believe  we  do  not  need  laws 
so  much  as  we  need  to  have  our  laws  properly  enforced. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  or  within  your  knowledge  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  dividends  being  declared  that  were  not  earned  t — A.  W^ith  reference  to 
the  corporations  with  which  I  am  connected,  I  know  that  no  dividend  bos  ever  been 
declared  that  has  uot  been  earned.  Nor  do  I  know  as  a  fact,  if  you  asked  me  the 
question,  I  could  not  point  out  a  board  of  directors  who  have  declared  dividends 
that  have  not  been  earned. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  that  it  has  been  donef — ^A.  I  believe,  in  general,  directors 
act  upon  the  figures  before  them.  I  believe  that  very  generally  directors  are  per- 
fectly honest  when  they  declare  dividends. 

Q.  How  far  would  you  go  in  making  the  responsibility  of  the  director  personal  for 
any  misstatement  of  that  kind  f — A.  There  wonld  be  some  difficulty  iu  making  the 
director  pernonally  responsible  except  for  gross  frauds,  just  as  yon  could  uot  make 
any  one  responsible  for  any  negligence,  except  gross  negligence. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that,  in  some  corporatious,  what  I  have  stated 
has  been  done;  that  dividends  have  been  declared  that  are  uot  earned.  Now,  where 
these  corporations  have  their  stock  on  sale  in  the  open  market  and  innocent  pur- 
chasers buy  on  the  strength  of  the  reports  made,  ought  there  not  tn  be  some  means 
of  protecting  these  people  when  these  reports  are  found  to  have  been  false f — A. 
Personally,  1  think  it  very  wrong  to  declare  a  dividend  that  has  not  beuu  actually 
earned,  or  for  which  a  reserve  does  not  exist.  In  conservatively  managed  railroads 
the  earnings  of  one  year  are  never  paid  out  as  an  entirety.  A  railroad  may  earn  6 
per  cent  and  declare  only  4  per  cent,  putting  2  per  cent  aside  for  a  rainy  day.  I 
shoulu  not  thiuk  it  wrong  if,  in  the  following  year,  the  railroad  earned  only  3  per 
cent  and  appropriated  1  per  cent  out  of  tlie  excess  from  the  previous  year  to  keep  its 
dividends  uniform.  But  I  would  consider  it  wrong  where  a  railroad  company 
declared  a  dividend  and  practically  had  to  create  new  capital  to  pay  it. 

Q.  It  wonld  also,  of  course,  be  wrong  for  a  railroad  to  declare  a  dividend  one  year 
and  almost  immediately  afterward  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. — A.  Decidedly 
wrong. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Practically  in  Wall  street  the  worth  of  a  stock  is  its 
earning  power,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  hnancial  rule  of  the  street,  is  it  nott — A.  That  is  not  only  true  in 
Wall  street,  bnt  it  is  also  true  all  over  the  world.  The  value  of  property  is  iii  the  first 
instance  determined  by  what  it  can  jiroduce.    Kvery  other  value  given  is  specalati ve. 
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If  a  road  does  overissne  stock  on  presntnptivo  earnings  or  extensions  or  by  a  voto  of 
tho  board  of  directors  is  not  that  water  practically  eliminated  by  the  rating  that  the 
market  puts  on  the  stock  itself? — A.  Almost  always. 

Q.  Always! — A.  Almost  always. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  not  practically  the  financiers  of  Wall  street  sqneeze  the 
water  out  of  the  flctitions  stock f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean  by  the  iinanciors 
of  Wall  street. 

Q.  I  mean  those  who  handle  the  finances  of  the  road— all  the  railroad  stocks  and 
shares  of  the  country. — A.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  there  are  a  very  few  companies  or 
lioards  of  directors  that  can  increase  their  capital  stock  without  a  vote  of  tne  stock- 
holders. So,  if  as  you  say,  tho  stock  is  unjustly  increased  it  is  done  by  the  owners 
of  the  property  and  not  by  the  boards  of  directors. 

Q.  The  point  is  this,  that  in  the  main  the  owners  of  large  blocks  of  shares  of  a 
road  can  control  all  the  lesser  stockholders,  and  usually  do. — A.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the  road  and  the  ex- 
tending of  its  stock  is  controlled  by  the  strong  shareholders  f — A.  I  believe  every 
intelligent  shareholder  nowadays  acts  independently,  and  if  anything  is  proposed  by 
what  you  call  the  larger  shareholders  that  is  not  approved  by  the  smaller  share- 
holders, they  make  themselves  very  readily  and  very  forcibly  heard. 

Q.  (By  Mf.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  stock  dividendsf — ^A.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  I  do  n,ot  believe  that  stock  dividends  are  advisable,  but  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  this  if  the  stock  dividend  represents  cash  value  or  earnings  actually 
retained  in  the  course  of  years  from  the  shareholders.  For  instance,  if  a  road  in  the 
course  of  10  years  has  earned  an  average  of  8  per  cent  per  annum,  which  in  10  years 
would  be  80  per  cent,  and  has  paid  its  stpckholders  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum  which  would  be  40  per  cent,  and  for  some  reason  has  kept  the  remainder  ae 
a  reserve,  and  acquired  new  property  with  it,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
shareholder  should  not  have  a  just  claim  for  thiit  cash  which  hns  been  retained  from 
him,  in  some  form,  either  in  cash  or  new  stock. 

Q.  In  the  cose  of  new  stock  it  becomes  a  perpetual  burden  on  the  public,  does  it 
notf — A.  It  does  not  involve  a  perpetual  burden.  If  yon  or  I  take  our  money  today 
and  build  a  railroad  and  for  that  investment  issue  stock 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  the  laws  of  the  different  States  restrict  the  building  of 
railroads,  and  special  privileges  are  thereby  conferred  upon  the  railroads  already  in 
existence,  are  they  nott — A.  That  does  not  exactly  meet  the  cawe.  For  instance,  if 
I  own  to-day  a  line  of  road  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  want  to  build  a  branch, 
say,  from  Albany  to  Saratoga,  and  if,  instead  of  issuing  new  capital,  I  take  my  earn- 
ings or  the  earnings  of  the  shareholders  of  the  company  to  build  that  new  road 
with,  I  should  be  justified,  after  that  road  is  completed,  in  returning  to  the  share- 
holders their  money  wliich  has  been  used  for  new  capital  in  the  form  of  new  shares. 

Q.  That  is  true.  Now,  supposing  the  road  from  New  York  to  Albauy  is  already 
built  and  the  road  from  Albany  to  baratoga  ia  already  built,  and  each  has  been  capi- 
talized to  a  fair  capitalization  on  the  cost  of  building:  if  yon  combine  thoae  two 
roads  and  add  as  much  more  stock,  so  that  the  stock  of  the  combined  two  roads  is 
double  what  it  was  originally,  would  you  consider  that  a  just  proposition  to  the 
public  f — A.  It  all  depends.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question,  because  so 
many  questions  of  value  enter  into  it.  I  could  not  answer  offhand  except  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition. 

Q.  How  far  ought  there  to  bo  a  return  to  the  public  at  large  (from  whom  the  fran- 
chise comes)  in  the  shape  of  lowering  the  passenger  rate  and  the  freight  ratef — A. 
So  far  ae  I  understand  it,  transportation  rates  in  general  will  adapt  themselves,  also 
by  a  natural  law,  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest.  If  other  investments,  on  an 
averajge,  return  4  per  cent,  railroad  capital  actually  spent,  through  some  silently 
working  law,  can  not  be  made  to  return  more  than  4  per  cent,  no  matter  what  yon 
do  to  force  it.  When  railroad.s  had  to  pay  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent  20  or  30  years 
ago  for  their  capital,  freight  rates  were  more  than  double  what  they  are  now.  Now. 
where  railroads  have  to  pay  3i  per  cent  and  4  per  cent  and  4^  per  cent  for  their 
capital,  freight  rates  are  about  one-half. 

Q.  There  has  not  been  much  change  in  passenger  rates. — A.  Yes,  there  has;  they 
have  been  changed  very  materially. 

Q.  It  may  be  on  long  hauls,  but  not  very  much,  say  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  in 
many  years. — A.  I  know  very  little  about  railroad  matters,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
passenger  rates,  per  mile,  have  gone  down  jtrst  about  one-half. 

Q.  The  State  of  New  York  fixes  on  the  Now  York  Central  Railroad  a  maximum 
rate  of  2  cents.    That  is  a  part  of  its  charter. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  point  is  this:  If  by  over-capitalization  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
donbles  its  capital,  of  course  it  may  only  pay  a  4  per  cent  dividend  or  a  5  per  cent 
or  a  6  per  cent  dividend  on  the  double  capital;  yet  if  it  was  required  to  restrict  its 
payment  on  tho  single  amonnt  of  capital  it  might  result,  might  it  not,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  passenger  rate  as  well  as  tho  freight  ratot — A.  Not  likely.     If  the  State 
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of  Now  York  permits  the  New  York  Central,  as  it  does,  to  charge  2  cents,  naturally 
it  is  the  tendoDcy  of  the  railroad  to  maintain  the  rate  at  2  cents  as  long  as  it  can. 
Bnt  in  fact,  it  does  not.  The  New  York  Central  transports  passengers  to-day  at 
considerably  less  than  2  cents  per  mile. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  probability  or 
danger  of  this  community  of  interest  in  railroads  rnnning  into  in  dustrial  combina- 
tions, such,  for  instance,  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  company 
or  corporation  receiving  favors  on  account  of  this  community  of  interest  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  independent  iron  and  steel  niannfaotnrers  f — A.  Person- 
ally I  have  no  experience  in  industrial  iinanoes.  My  firm  has  not  occupied  itself 
with  them,  and  I  can  give  you  very  little  information. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripi.ey.)  Did  not  your  firm  underwrite  a  part  of  the  securities  issued 
for  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  the  American  Bridge  Company,  the 
National  Tube  Company,  and  others f — A.  Community  of  interest  exists  among  bank- 
ers too.  Bankers  as  a  rule  are  very  good  neighbors,  and  we  meet  each  other  and 
combine  capital  when  we  have  large  financial  transactions — larger  than  our  resources 
can  handle;  we  twk  others  to  unite  their  resources  with  onrs  to  handle  a  given  con- 
cern under  our  management.  That  is  what  is  generally  termed  a  syndicate,  and 
such  exist  very  generally.  Now,  while  my  firm,  as  I  said  before,  as  a  rule  does  not 
occupy  itself  with  industrial  iinancinj;  that  does  not  exclude  it  from  .aking  an  inter- 
est in  the  financing  of  industrial  undertakings,  when  the  financing  is  managed  by 
others.  Your  question  is  perfectly  well  understood.  If  large  bankers  who  financed 
the  undertakings  which  you  have  named  invited  our  firm,  we  no  doubt  to  a  very 
moderate  amount  accepted  the  invitation,  but  wo  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  details 
or  the  management. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  of  the  principle  on  which  the  United  Stuies  Steel  Corporation 
was  financed,  or  did  you  see  the  statement  respecting  the  basis  of  that  capitali/.ation 
which  Mr.  Schwab  made  before  this  commission? — A.  I  read  Mr.  Schwab's  state- 
ment very  hastily  and  the  comments  on  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  details 
of  the  financing. 

Q.  Yon  said  some  time  a^o  that  the  capitalization  of  a  road  is  at  once  seen  in  the 
price  of  the  securities.  Is  it  not,  however,  recognized  among  bankers  that  you  can 
sometimes  double  the  amount  of  securities  without  thereby  cutting  the  price  In  half  f 
Will  not  investors  sometimes  pay  a  little  more  than  half  in  the  case  of  capitalization 
doubled? — A.  Very  exceptionally.  There  maybe  instances.  Human  minds  differ, 
and  you  may  for  some  reason  believe  that  there  are  possibilities  and  probabilities  in 
a  certain  company,  from  which  opinion  I  may  differ;  bnt  that  means  speculation, 
and  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  value.  Hence  the  real  value  always  finds 
its  just  level,  as  water  finds  its  level. 

Q.  I  was  referring  particularly  to  the  case  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road.'  Your 
firm  financed  the  capitalization  of  that  road  a  few  years  agof — A.  It  did  not.  The 
Chicago  and  Alton  was  simply  a  readjustment.  It  was  not  a  reorganization,  but  a 
readjustment.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  organization  which  had  become  so  heavy 
that  it  was  impossible  to  move  it  to  expand  the  possibilities  of  the  roa<l,  and  the 
stockholders  simply  got  together  and  decided  they  would  readjust^  the  finances  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Your  firm  had  to  do  with  the  readjnstmentf — A.  Our  firm  were  large  stock- 
holders. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  capital  of  that  road  before  and  after  the  readjust- 
mentt — A.  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures.  I  can  only  give  yon  the  facts  showing 
that,  independently  of  the  large  capitalization,  the  charges  for  dividends  and  interest 
in  the  new  corporation  do  not  vary,  I  believe,  5  per  cent  from  the  charges  and  divi- 
dends of  the  old  corporation. 

Q.  The  capital  was  increased,  was  it  not,  from  something  like  $30,000,000  to  some- 
thing over  $100,000,000,  including  stock  and  bonds  f — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  I  wish  yon  could  recall  the  tignres  in  that  case — I  mean  ajiproximately — simply 
to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  principle  you  have  mentioned t — A.  What  I  can 
very  clearly  remember  is  that  under  the  old  financing  the  charges  for  dividends  and 
interest  were  something  like  $2,600,000,  I  believe,  and  under  the  new  scheme  of 
finances  which  the  stockholders  adopted  they  were  something  like  $2,700,000,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  something  like  $10,000,000  new  money  had  come  into 
the  road. 

Q.  The  total  values  of  stock  and  bonds  was  very  largely  increased,  was  it  notf — 
A.  They  were  increased,  but  the  dividends'which  tor  30  years  had  been  at  7  per  cent 
were  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  which  is  nearly  a  cutting  in  half. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  whether  there  was  any  increase  in  the 
bnrden  on  the  public  which  they  had  to  make  up  in  rates  by  reason  of  this  large 
increase  of  stocks  and  bonds! — A.  I  think  that  point  I  have  very  definitely  answered 
by  telling  yon  that  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Company,  which  paid,  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment for  very  unsatisfactory  service  to  the  pnblic,  something  like  $2,600,000  to  its 
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l)OD<l  and  share  holders,  to-day  for  very  much  more  efficient  service,  brought  aboat 
by  putting  soiiiethiug  like  $10,000,000  into  the  company,  pays  perhaps  $2,700,000. 

(t.  It  pays  4  per  cent  now  instead  of  7  per  cent  as  formerly  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  constant  temptation  to  increase  that  rate  of  dividend  from  4  per 
cent  np  to  6  per  cent;  in  other  words,  to  regard  6  per  cent  as  a  normal  return  on  that 
capital  f — A.  There  is  no  more  temptiition  to  increase  from  4  to  6  than  existed  before 
to  increase  the  old  dividend  from  7  to  10. 

Q.  Might  it  not  excite  public  comment  very  mnoh  more  largely  to  increase  the 
rate  of  dividend  ftom  7  to  10  than  to  increase  it  from  4  to  5,  or  from  4  to  6f — A.  Not 
necessarily. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of  the  securities  of  one  road  by  another,  is  there 
ever  danger  that  that  purchase  may  bo  made  at  a  high  tigure,  which  is  for  the  time 
speculative  perhaps,  and  that  that  may  be  afterwards  fixed  iu  the  capitalization  of 
the  two  roads  exactly  as  Mr.  Litchman  suj^gested  in  his  question  f — A.  That  depends 
upon  the  good  judgment  of  railroad  managers.  The  fact  is  that  where  the  acquisi- 
tions have  been  made  during  the  past  year  or  two  they  have  lieen  made  on  mach 
lower  figures  than  now  exist,  because  railroad  managers  have  been  farsighted, 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  statement  made  yesterday  officially  that  the  remaining 
$60,000,000  of  bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific'road  ont  of  the  $100,000,000  authorized 
were  to  be  issued  f — A.  I  saw  some  such  statement  in  the  morning  papers. 

Q.  Tho  statement  was  litcewise  made  that  that  issue  was  to  secure  the  purchase 
of  stock  in  the  Northern  Pacific  road  by  the  Union  Pacific  interests.  Have  you  any 
knowledge  as  to  that  t— A.  I  believe  such  a  statement  was  made  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  concerning  it  t  Your  firm  was  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tion, was  it  nott — A.  Will  yon  repeat  the  question f 

Q.  I  say  have  you  any  knowledge  concerning  that  matter  f  Are  there  any  statements 
which  you  are  willing  to  make!  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  as  to  whether  in 
the  case  of  the  purchase  of  stock  of  one  road  by  another  that  purchase  may  be  made 
at  perhaps  a  temporarily  excessive  figure  and  afterwards  fixed  in  the  capitalization 
of  the  road.    To  apply  it  to  thin  particular  case,  suppose  that  $60,000,000  worth  of 

bonds  of  the  Union  Pacific  roaid A.  (Interrupting.)  Let  me  interrupt  you. 

That  is  a  leading  question,  which  I  prefer  not  to  answer. 

Q. '  (By  Mr.  Fakquhaji.)  Could  yon  give  us  a  general  idea  about  the  proportionate 
amount  of  American  securities  that  are  held  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  t — A.  It 
is  very  difficult.  Nobody  can  estimate  that  proportion  correctly.  To  attempt  to  do 
it  T  onld  be  merely  a  guesf.  I  believe  that  to-day  the  amount  of  American  securities 
held  in  Kurope  is  extremely  small;  and  the  greatest  protection  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  this  country  that  can  exist,  the  great  strength  of  the  country,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  to-day  Europe  holds  very  few  of  our  railroad  securities. 

Q.  In  those  great  transactions  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago  iu  Wall  street, 
where  your  clearing  house  made  returns  of  over  $600,000,000  a  day.  is  it  a  fact  known 
in  financial  circles  that  the  parties  to  those  great  transactions  bad  all  the  capital 
and  money  back  of  them  to  sustain  and  hold  the  stocks  even  at  the  great  rises  that 
were  made? — A.  Wall  street  iu  the  sense  in  which  you  no  doubt  mean  it — the  stock 
exchange — is  something  entirely  different  from  what  we  should  term  the  banking 
business.  Lar^e  banking  houses  have  only  to  do  with  Wall  street  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  a  ^.larket  for  securities.  If  luy  firm  or  any  other  large  firm  wishes  to  buy 
stock,  it  has  t'>  go  into  the  stock  exchange,  or  Wall  street  as  yon  term  it,  to  bny  it; 
but  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Speculation  is  something  difi'erent.  We  pay  for  the  stocks 
and  bonds  we  buy  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  want  them.  Tho 
enormous  rise  in  values  which  has  lately  taken  place  has  to  a  great  exteut  been  the 
result  of  market  speculation.  People  got  insane  and  went  into  what  is  popularly 
termed  Wall  .stn'et  and  bought  on  margins,  and  naturally  something  had  to  occur, 
as  it  always  does,  to  bring  down  these  unreasonably  inflated  prices,  and  it  did  occur. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  even  with  the  great  rise  iu  stocks,  ranging  from  5  np  to 
40  and  .^K)  points,  there  was  American  money  back  of  that  rise  to  sustain  and  hold 
them,  and  that  American  wealth  and  money  back  of  it  kept  Wall  street  from  a 
Black  Friday  during  this  last  3  weeksf — A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  a 
Black  Friilay. 

Q.  Because  there  was  no  money  back  of  the  Black  Friday  it  went  down. — A. 
American  money  and  American  wealth  and  prosperity  keep  and  will  keep  prices  to 
their  inherent  natural  hn-el.  Legitimate  capital  and  legitimate  prosperity  can  not 
and  never  will  be  used  to  build  np  a  level  of^  prices  which  is  not  Justified. 

Q.  I  am  very  glad  you  made  that  answer.  I  would  like  to  hear  yon,  if  it  were  not 
quite  late  now,  on  two  questions — first  of  all,  the  banker's  profit  and  the  men  who 
are  the  conservators  of  American  capital  and  speculation,  wherein  the  safety  of  even 
the  purchaser  of  stocks  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Auiorican  banker,  even  in  the 
same  panic  that  took  hold  of  Wall  street  a  few  years  ago,  came  to  their  aid  with 
millions  and  held  the  market  and  kept  stock  owners  from  ruin. — A.  The  American 
banker  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  speculator  or  help  the  market,  as  yon  call  it. 
The  American  banker  saved,  as  he  always  has  done  aud  always  will  do,  the  legiti- 
mate owners  of  securities  from  being  compelled  to  sacrifice  them  at  any  price. 
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Q.  Yon  havn  had  a  lonpr  experience  in  banking,  and  especially  your  firm  here,  and 
a  great  experience  in  foreign  excfaangi*  and  the  balanccH  in  respect  to  gold,  etc.  Is 
it  not  astouishiiig  to  you  to  sue  the  amoaut  of  American  wealth  and  American  money 
far  over  and  beyond  the  2|  billions  of  circulating  medium  thut  in  the  lost  2^  years 
have  come  iu  through  industrials  and  through  railroads  and  through  general  stock 
investments f  Wliere  has  all  this  capital  been  for  the  last  10  years? — A.  That  capi- 
tal has  been  partly  iu  the  earth — gold  and  silver  that  has  been  taken  out.  Partly  it 
has  been  created  by  the  creation  of  wealth.  Wealth  when  created  must  have  somo- 
thing  to  represent  it.  What  docs  represent  it  is  the  bank  note.  The  bank  note  or 
the  paper  currency  simply  mobilizes  immobilized  wealth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
government  circulation,  in  my  opinion,  is  unjustified,  for  government  does  not  pro- 
duce anything,  and  should  therefore  not  be  the  maker  of  the  vehicle  of  wealth  cir- 
cnlation.  Tbe  makers  of  the  vehicle  of  wealth  circulation — currency — ought  to  be 
those  who  represent  the  producers  of  wealth — the  banks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnkdy.)  Are  you  a  believer  in  and  an  advocate  of  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  our  Government 
is  adapted  to  any  centralization  of  power  siicli  as  would  be  necessary  to  the  owner- 
ship of  tlie  railroiids;  but  that  is  simply  a  personal  opinion  and  of  no  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tompkins.)  In  what  way  would  yon  suggest  they  should  be  con- 
trolled t  Now  that  power  is  growing  daily  to  be  more  and  more  in  a  few  hands,  in 
what  way  would  you  suggest  that  these  utilities  be  controlled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peoplef  Is  it  better  that  they  should  be  in  a  few  bands  than  under  Government 
control  f  —A.  I  believe  that  the  silent  laws  of  nature  are  better  correctives  than  any 
written  laws  can  ever  become^  but  it  is  the  right  of  government,  and  especially  of 
a  government  by  the  people,  to  legitimately  regulate  those  concerns  that  exist  as 
its  servants. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  it  wonld  be  desirable  for  the  Government  to  undertake  a  control 
of  the  railroads  similar  to  that  it  now  exercises  over  the  banks?— A.  I  have  not 
given  this  matter  sufficient  thought  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  One  ot  tbe  best  laws  known  to  economics  and  most  ben- 
eficial to  the  public  is  tbe  law  of  competition.  Do  you  think  tbe  law  of  competition 
is  goiug  to  be  preserved? — A.  Undoubtedly.  Capital  is  becoming  so  strong  and  so 
easily  obtained  that  the  moment  couipensatiou  for  auy  service  is  demanded  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  that  at  which  it  can  bo  prodnced,  competition  will  set  in. 

Q.  Suppose  the  transcontinental  roads  were  to  be  consolidated;  it  is  quite  an 
enterprise  to  build  a  parallel  line  to  preserve  competition? — A.  If  the  transconti- 
nental lines  were  ever  to  be  consolidated,  which  I  very  much  donbt  will  ever  happen 
in  this  generation  (I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  iu  tbe  next),  it  would  be  the 
most  certain  way  of  immediately  bringing  about  the  construction  of  another  line. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  In  your  own  opinion,  is  wealth  being  consolidated  in  a  few 
hands,  or  is  there  const«ut>y  a  larger  distribution  of  wealth  with  the  increase  of 
wealth? — A.  I  believe  that  to-day  tbere  are  more  wealthy  people  in  proportion  to 
population  than  there  have  ever  before  been  iu  the  history  of  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  consolidation  of  companies  or  tbe  establishment 
of  commnnities  of  interest  will  tend  to  concentrate  wealth,  or  will  have  the  opposite 
effect? — A.  I  believe  that  the  condition  of  afi°airH  as  it  now  exists  will  contribute  to 
a  larger  distribution  of  wealth  than  has  ever  before  existed. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  !■'•,  tool. 
TESTIKONT  OF  MS.  U.  K.  BETHEL!,' 

General  Manager  A'eio  York  Telephone  Company. 

The  commission  mot  at  11.02  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  IT.  N.  Bethell,  general  manuger  New  York  Telephone  Company,  15  Dey 
street.  New  York,  appeared  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillip.s.)  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address? — A.  U.  N.  Bethell; 
15  Dey  street,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  position  ? — A.  General  manager  of  the  Now  York  Tele- 
phone Company. 

Q.  What  business  were  yon  engaged  in  before  yon  took  this  position  ? — A.  For  a 
time  I  was  a  Government  clerk  in  Washington,  and  at  the  same  time  a  law  student. 
Soon  after  my  admission  to  tbe  bar  I  went  into  the  tele))hone  business,  first  in  the 
legal  and  financial  departments  and  later  in  the  operating  department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  telephone  business? — A.  Since 
about  1889. 


'  Hee  iil»>  for  varlouH  stHtemcnu  critleisoii  by  thi.s  witness  tlio  testimony  of  Mr.  I'anouK,  pp.  173-179; 
also  supplementary  stateiuout  ol  Mr.  I'ttrsams  in  this  volinne,  jxwt.  f"  I 
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Q.  Now,  I  hare  no  doabt  that  you  came  prepared  to  make  a  statement  in  regartT 
to  the  telephone  hnsiness,  and  the  cominisaion  would  be  pleased  to  have  yon  proceed 
in  your  own  way  to  make  such  a  statement. — A.  I  shall  first  tell  you  briefly  of  the 
development  of  the  telephone  indnstry  in  New  York  City,  the  rates  that  are  charced, 
the  principles  ombodied  in  the  rate  plans,  and  something  of  the  profits  involved  in 
the  buBinesR;  and  then,  if  time  permit  and  the  commission  desire,  I  shall  give  yon 
some  facts  relative  to  the  telephone  indnstry  in  foreign  countries;  confining  myself 
chiefly  to  the  European  countries,  first,  those  where  there  is  government  or  municipal 
ownership,  and  then  those  where  the  business  is  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 

Kirst,  as  to  New  York:  The  New  York  telephone  system  is  now  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  represents  the  greatest  per  capita  development  among  cities  of 
1,000,000  or  more  in  the  world.  The  growth  in  recent  years  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid,  and  the  number  of  stations  in  the  system  now  amounts  to  more  than  62,600. 
In  speaking  of  New  York  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  I  shall  use  the  words  "  New 
York"  to  mean  that  portion  of  New  York  City  as  now  constituted,  comprising  the 
boronghs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  That  is  old  New  York  City,  which  is  gen- 
erally Known  as  Now  York  to-day.  The  New  York  company  covers  a  much  larger 
territory  than  New  York  City,  but  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  speak  first  of 
the  conditions  in  New  York  City,  because  that  will  show  yon  the  conditions  in  a 
great  city.  The  telephone  business  waa  begun  there  practically  in  1878,  and  the 
period  from  that  time  to  the  present  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  early  period 
running  from  1878  to  1894.  At  the  end  of  the  early  period,  16  years,  there  was  a 
total  of  about  11,600  stations,  and  during  the  later  period,  from  1894  to  the  present 
time,  7  years,  there  was  a  gain  of  51,000.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  gain  during  that  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  telephone  industry  in 
New  York  City  did  not  compare  favorably  with  developments  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  I  think  it  did.  But  I  wish,  by  presenting  these  figures,  to  show  you  graph- 
ically what  a  tremendous  development  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years,  and  that 
statements  made  about  the  telephone  industry  a  few  years  ago  are  not  at  all  to  be 
relied  upon  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmax.)  Where  yon  speak  of  stations,  you  speak  of  places  where 
the  telephone  is  installed,  do  you? — A.  I  speak  of  the  station  as  a  telephone 
installed — that  is,  a  set  of  instruments  from  which  one  may  talk  to  another  person, 
using  a  similar  set  of  instruments  at  another  place.  Now,  this  growth  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid  during  the  last  3  years,  the  gain  during  that  time  being  more  than 
37,500;  and  during  the  last  2  months  the  gain  averaged  almost  2,000  a  month.  A 
very  conservative  estimate  of  the  conditions  in  New  York  at  the  end  of  this  year 
will  perhaps  place  the  number  of  stations  at  over  72,000,  probably  nearer  75,000. 
Now,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  causes  of  this  rapid,  unparalleled  development. 
First  of  the  causes,  f  should  say,  is  efficient  service;  and  then  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  utility  of  the  telephone  in  conducting  various  commercial  and  social 
transactions;  and,  chief  of  all,  the  rates,  including  the  principle  that  is  embodied  in 
the  rate  plans,  and  the  actual  redactions  in  rates  that  have  been  made. 

In  speaking  of  the  efficient  service,  I  will  briefly  outline  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  providing  plant  from  time  to  time.  The  policy  of  the  company  has  been 
to  adopt  improvements  whenever  their  worth  has  been  demonstrated,  practically 
regardless  of  cost.  As  illustrating  this,  I  would  say  that  during  the  earlier  years, 
in  New  York  as  elsewhere,  all  wires  were  overhead,  and  single  wires  were  used.  That 
is,  earth  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  cironit.  The  New  York  Telephone  Company  had 
a  very  extensive  overhead  plant.  In  the  development  of  the  art  it  was  found  that 
the  proper  thing  for  best  service  was  a  metallic  circuit;  that  is,  two  wires  oounect- 
iug  each  station  to  the  central  office.  Without  such  constrnction  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  handle  long-distance  traffic,  and  every  station  in  New  York  for  several 
years  has  been  so  connected  and  so  equipped  and  so  maintained  that  talking  from  it 
conld  be  successfully  carried  on  to  the  most  remote  points;  so  that  the  subscriber 
in  his  residence  and  the  small  shopkeeper  talk  to  remote  points  with  just  as  much 
facility  and  ease  as  a  banker  or  broker  or  the  largest  subscriber  in  the  system. 
New  York  'was  among  the  first  to  undertake  this  great  work,  and  for  many  years  has 
had  an  exclusively  metallic-circuit  system.  When  I  speak  of  conditions  in  Europe  I 
shall  show  that  in  a  great  many  places  overhead  single  wires  are  still  in  use;  thus 
showing  the  continuance  of  methods  in  some  larger  European  cities  which  we  began 
to  abandon  in  New  York  away  back  in  the  eighties,  and  completely  abandoned  many 
years  ago.  This  great  change  in  the  method  of  working  involved  a  reconstruction  of 
the  entire  plant,  covering  a  nomber  of  years — from  1887,  approximately,  to  1893.  The 
overhead  lines  weresaonflced,  the  poles  were  out  down,  and  the  wires  were  sold  for 
Junk.  Iron  wires  actually  brought  nothing.  We  may  say  the  whole  line  plant  wag 
thrown  away,  and  this  plant  represented  on  the  books  an  amount  perhaps  in  excess 
of  $1,500,000.  The  underground  cables  that  were  first  put  in  to  replace  the  overhead 
wires,  the  types  adoi)ted  being  now  and  untried,  were,  many  of  them,  fanlW,  and 
worked  unsatisfactorily.  That  was  a  very  expensive  experiment,  before  satisfactory 
cables  were  obtained.  A  largo  switchboard  at  one  of  the  company's  central  offices 
had  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $180,000,  for  single-wire  working.    Through 
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this  change  in  the  art  it  was  necessary  to  modify  it  at  an  additional  cost  of  $80,000 
before  it  uoald  be  used  for  metallio-circait  working.  I  only  mention  these  facts  to 
illustrate  with  what  rapidity  the  changes  in  the  art  have  taken  place,  and  to  what 
great  expense  telephone  companies  are  required  to  go  in  a  great  city  if  they  keep  pace 
with  the  development.  In  the  past  12  years  some  of  the  company's  exchanges  have 
been  reconstructed  three  times.  What  we  now  view  as  the  most  important  change 
was  the  introduction  of  the  common- battery  system  about  3  years  ago.  Thatreqnired 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  equipment  at  all  of  the  central  offices  and  at  all 
stations  to  put  the  system  on  an  up-to-date  plan  of  working.  Now,  in  order  to  do 
that,  the  comp&ny  abandoned  a  plant,  that  is,  a  central  office  and  station  plant  that 
was  perhaps  sufficient  to  serve  a  8yst«m  of  30,000  stations.  This  work  has  been  of 
such  magnitude  that  3  years  have  been  consumed  in  carrying  it  out.  The  final  work 
is  nearing  completion,  and  before  September  the  Manhattan  system  will  be  working 
on  the  new  basis.  Another  thing  that  I  wish  to  mention  in  paasing  is,  that  the 
gain  in  3  years  of  37,500  stations  does  not  mean  as  much,  taken  as  a  single  fact, 
as  when  yon  connect  that  gain  with  the  fact  that  to  make  it,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  connect  about  62,5W)  slations,  the  difierence  between  the  two,  or  about 
25,000,  being  disconnected  through  people  going  off.  The  net  gain  was  37,500  in  the 
3  years.  Very  recently  a  European  expert  wrote  that  New  York  has  not  only  the 
largest,  bnt  technically  the  best,  system  in  the  world. 

Now  I  come  tu  speak  of  rates,  and  I  shall  divide  the  period  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business  and  the  present  time,  for  onr  convenience,  into  two 
periods,  substantially  the  same  as  those  mentioned  when  I  was  speaking  of  the 
growth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  When  yon  abandoned  the  system  there,  did  you  adopt  the 
conduit  for  all  your  wiresf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  over  the  system  of  New  Yorkf — A.  What  systemf 

Q.  That  is,  the  system  of  the  sunk  wire. — A.  Underground  f 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  system  all  over  the  Manhattan  and  Bronxf — A.  Not  over  all  the  Man- 
hattan and  Bronx.  That  is  all  over  Manhattan,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the  work 
is  underground  in  the  Bronx.  When  it  was  decided  to  change  from  au  overhead  to 
an  underground  system,  laws  were  enacted  by  the  State  legislature  prescribing  the 
methods  that  should  be  followed.  Kirat,  naturally,  the  densely  populated,  tele- 
plionically  speaking,  parts  of  the  city  wore  to  be  dealt  with,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
tlie  work  was  to  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
not  a  pole  line  in  Manhattan,  outside  of  a  very  small  section  north  of  One  hundred 
and  thirtieth  or  One  hundred  and  fortieth  streets,  excepting  one  main  trunk  line 
used  for  lon^-distance  wires. 

Q.  Was  this  provision  that  was  made  by  legislation  made  only  for  your  own  wires 
or  were  there  any  municipal  wires  placed  in  your  conduit? — A.  Municipal  wiresf 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Thelegislationprovided  for  the  building  of  subways  for  all  wires;  but 
wires  bearing  low-tension  and  high-tension  currents  were  not  put  in  the  same  sub- 
ways or  on  the  same  side  of  the  street. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  idea  how  mnch  it  cost  your  company  to  make 
that  change  by  throwing  away  the  old  systemf  Yon  said  a  million  and  a  half  in 
one  case,  but  in  the  installation  of  the  new  system  how  much  was  the  cost  of  thatf — 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  from  memory  I  could  separate  that  tigure  from  the 
rest  of  the  accounts,  but  perhaps  1  may  be  able  to  give  yon  a  clearer  idea  when  I 
come  to  talk  of  the  profits  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Are  these  conduits  established  by  your  own  company? — 
A.  No;  those  subways  were  constructed  and  owned  by  a  separate  company. 

Q.  Under  a  franchise  from  the  city  f— A.  It  was  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  State 
legislature. 

Q.  Well,  the  city  would  have  to  grant  the  ri^ht  of  location,  would  it  notf — A.  Oh, 
yes;  there  was  a  board  of  electrical  commissioners  nppointed  under  whose  super- 
vision the  work  was  carried  out.  The  functions  of  the  board  afterwards  passed  to 
other  officials  and  are  now  lodged  in  a  commissioner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAKguiiAR.)  This  commission  was  to  form  a  subway  system  for  the 
city  of  New  York  for  all  wires,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes.  The  work  of  the  commission, 
as  I  remember  it,  as  outlined  in  the  several  acts  passed,  was  to  invito  the  submission 
of  plans  and  to  adopt  some  general  comprehensive  scheme  for  transforming  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  overhead  into  an  underground  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  this  particular 
corporation  which  controls  the  conduits  or  subways. — A.  I  am  not  connected  with 
that  company  in  any  way,  and  the  information  I  have  given  you  is  simply  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  is  open  to  anyone. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Piiillii'S.)  Are  the  offices  of  the  one  company  connected  with  the  other 
company  f — A.  Some  individuals  are  officers  in  both  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Is  the  subway  company  a  separate  corporation  from 
the  telephone  company  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Totally  separatef — A.  Yes.    There  arc  two  distinct  corporations.    The  affairs 
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of  the  two  concerns  are  conducted  separately.  There  is  a  financial  or  stock  interest 
between  the  two.  As  fully  aH  I  can  state  it,  the  relation  is  shown  by  these  facts:  It 
became  necessary  to  bury  the  wires,  becnuse  of  their  great  number  and  also  because 
there  was  a  widespread  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions,  the  streets  being 
fbll  of  poles  carrying  nil  kinds  of  wires  belonging  to  various  companies.  It  was 
desired  to  provide  a  general  plan  for  all  wire  users.  But  burying  wires  was  a  new 
experiment,  and  capital  hesitated ;  it  did  not  want  to  go  into  it,  and  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  telephone  industry  put  up  most  of  tho  capital,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  a  general  and  comprehensive  plan  of  putting  the 
wires  underground.  There  was  nothing  in  the  entire  transaction  that  was  not  in 
every  way  creditable  to  the  telephone  interests. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  corporation  formed  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company? — A.  They  have  worked  harmoniously,  and  the  public  has  not  suflfered 
because  of  that,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  benefited  largely  by  it.  Some  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  subways  may  also  nave  been  interested,  but  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  other  occupants  of  the  subways  are  there  t — ^A.  Companies  operating  tel- 
egraph lines  and  electric  lines  of  various  sorts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  £Iectrio  lightingf — A.  Klectrio-llghting  wires  carrying 
high-tension  currents  are  in  an  entirely  dinerent  subway  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Litchman.)  An  electric-light  wire,  I  understand,  carries  too  high  a 
voltage  f — ^A.  They  generally  carry  too  high  a  voltage  to  occupy  the  same  subway 
with  telephone  wires. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farijuhar.)  Are  not  municipal  wires  put  through  the  same  subway  t — 
A.  The  fire  department  and  police  department  wires  are  in  the  same  subways. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  charter  of  the  subway  company  providing  that  any 
competing  company  might  have  the  right  to  lay  wiresf — A.  The  subways  are  open 
to  all  on  equal  terms  under  general  laws.     There  is  nothing  exclusive  about  it. 

Q.  Proceed  in  your  own  way. — A.  I  was  about  to  speak  concerning  rates.  Now, 
daring  this  early  period,  when  single  wires  were  used,  the  rates  were  all  flat.  By 
flat  rates  I  mean  that  all  subscribers  having  the  same  general  character  of  eqaipment 
paid  the  same  amount,  whether  they  used  the  service  much  or  little.  In  the  early 
times,  the  business  was  commenced  by  renting  the  telephone,  and  the  idea  of  renting 
telephone  having  once  gained  a  footing  remained  for  a  longtime.  When  the  bnsiness 
grew  and  became  large,  that  idea  was  replaced  by  another  idea — the  correct  one — that 
the  company's  bnsiness  was  to  render  a  public  service,  notto  rent  a  telephone.  Dur- 
ing the  very  early  days,  the  flat  rates  ranged  from  $60  to  $150  a  year  for  single-wire 
service,  and  later,  when  metallic-circuit  service  was  introduced,  they  ranged  from 
$120  to  $240  a  year.  There  never  was  a  time  when  all  New  York  subscribers  paid  $240 
a  year.  There  were  lower  rates;  for  example,  $180  lor  residence  s-jrvice,  $150  for 
party  lines,  $144  for  a  second  line,  and  various  other  rates;  but  the  business  flat  rate 
was  $240.  That  being  the  rate  most  generally  used  became  known  as  the  New  York 
rate;  and  even  at  the  present  time  some  students  of  telephone  matters  will  speak  of 
the  New  York  rate  as  being  $240  a  year.  This  is  especially  true,  I  may  say,  of  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  writers  outside  of  New  York  City  who  have  not  kept  posted  as 
to  the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

The  great  growth  which  I  have  spoken  of  commenced  in  1894,  and  it  was  in  that 
year  that«the  New  York  company  adopted  an  entirely  different  plan  of  charging  for 
telephone  service  in  New  York  City.  Wo  call  it  the  message-rate  plan,  because  the 
message,  instead  of  the  station,  is  taken  as  the  basic  unit  in  making  the  rate.  It  is 
a  very  simple  plan.  The  subscriber  pays  for  the  service  rendered  in  his  particular 
case.  There  is  a  minimum  charge,  for  which  tho  subscriber  may  send  a  stated  num- 
ber of  messages,  with  additional  charges  for  additional  messages,  the  amount  per 
message  decreasing  as  the  number  of  messages  increases.  Practically,  the  wholesale 
principle  that  applies  in  ordinary  business  transactions  is  appXed.  The  rates  in  New 
York  now  range  from  $24  a  year  up  for  exchange  service.  There  are  other  lower  rates 
for  snpplvinental  stations  as  low  as  $8  and  $12ayear;  butfor  the  primary  connection, 
by  which  the  subscriber  ]>uts  himself  in  relation  with  the  other  sabsoribers  in  the 
system,  the  lowest  rate  is  $24  per  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  city  7 — A.  There  never  has  been  any  competition 
in  New  York  City.  In  Manhattan,  where  there  are  about  60,000  stations,  the  rate 
ranges  from  $60  a  year  up ;  that  is  to  say,  for  $60  »  year  the  subscriber  has  the  right 
to  send  600  messages  to  any  and  all  parts  of  Manhattan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqiiiiar.)  Will  you  state  what  this  $8  rate  is — what  the  subscriber 
is  entitled  tof — A.  In  just  a  moment.  There  is  no  maximum  rate;  but  the  charges 
for  additional  messages  ranging  from  6  cents  down  to  3  cents  are  so  arranged  that 
the  traflic-carrjing  capacity  of  a  line  in  New  York  practically  limits  the  total  rate  in 
most  cases  to  approximately  $240  per  yoBT.  It  would  be  fair  to  say,  therefore,  that, 
excluding  exceptional  oases,  the  rates  in  Manhattan  range  from  $60  to  $240  a  year, 
according  to  the  amount  of  service  that  each  man  -receives.    There  are  other  rates 
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for  special  conditions.  For  instance,  there  may  be  a  demand  for  a  particular  kind 
of  service  in  a  particular  place.  Take  Harlem.  Harlem  is  a  city  within  a  city.  It 
has  its  own  theaters,  newspapers,  banking  institutions,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  a  city — a  very  large  city,  too.  There  is  considerable  local  sentiment.  It  is 
center  for  a  large  number  of  people  whose  transactions  are  within  Harlem,  in  our 
constant  endeavor  to  give  the  public  every  rate  that  they  may  possibly  ask  for,  wo 
have  introduced  a  rate  in  Harlem  under  which  the  subscriber  pays  5  cunts  for  a 
Harlem  message  and  10  cents  for  a  message  to  any  other  part  of  Manhattan  or  the 
Bronx,  guaranteeing  only  $3.25  a  mouth,  or  $39  a  year  from  the  combined  business. 
This  message-rate  plan  has  been  worked  out  also  iu  a  way  peculiarly  adaptable  to 
large  business  concerns.  In  the  old  times  when  a  large  business  house  would  try  to 
transact  its  business  over  one  telephone,  the  result  was  that  the  telephones  were  con- 
stantly reported  "busy,"  traffic  was  impeded,  and  the  service  was  bad.  A  man  will 
give  precedence  to  the  message  that  he  wants  to  send,  over  the  message  that  somebody 
else  wants  to  send  to  him.  By  trying  to  do  the  business  over  one  line  many  subscrib- 
ers practically  close  their  doors  to  would-be  customers  or  people  who  want  to  trans- 
act onsiness  with  them.  Now,  to  obviate  this,  we  worked  out,  in  connection  with 
the  message-rate  plan,  a  scheme  under  which  a  small  switch  board  is  located  on  the 
sabscribers'  premises,  and  in  the  various  parte  of  his  building,  wherever  he  may 
desire  them,  telephones  are  located.  The  rate  for  these  telephones  is  $12  a  year 
each.  This  local  switch  board  is  in  turn  connected  with  the  general  system  by  trunk 
lines  running  to  the  nearest  central  office.  These  trunk  lines  are  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $36  a  year.  The  subscriber  guarantees  .3,600  messages  a  year,  and  may  send  all  of 
the  messages  that  he  pleases  tor  3  ceuts  each,  or  $3  a  hundred,  which,  considering 
that  you  have  the  message  and  the  reply,  is  actually  cheaper  than  postage.  This 
has  proved  tremendously  popular  among  the  larger  merchants  and  great  institutions, 
newspapers  and  banks,  and  with  the  steamship  companies  and  railroad  companies. 
At  the  present  time  the  company  is  operating  more  than  1,200  such  private  branch 
exchanges. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haaris.)  How  many  telephones  would  be  on  some  of  these 
exchanges!  How  high  would  be  the  largest  number f — A.  They  run  from  2,  3,  or  4 
up  to  180.  Now,  iu  that  connection  I  will  take  up  your  question  about  the  $8  rate. 
I  said  there  were  rates  as  low  as  $8  to  $12  for  supplemental  stations.  In  hotels  the 
rates  for  stations  in  connection  with  the  private  branch  exchange  are  from  $8  to  $12 
per  year  per  station.  There  is  another  class  of  business,  called  interior  service,  even 
at  lower  rates,  which  I  will  speak  of  later  on.    To  this  message-rate  system,  or  this 

Elan  of  charing  for  what  you  get,  I  attribute  largely  the  remarkable  growth  that 
as  occurred  in  reoont  years. 

Q.  Is  there  no  trouble  iu  keeping  countof  the  number  of  messages  sent  f — A.  There 
is  always  trouble  in  all  kinds  of  business,  but  it  is  not  insurmountable.  As  to  the 
fairness  of  the  principle,  the  question  was  carefully  considered  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  legislature  some  time  ago,  uud  it  reported  as  follows :  "  With  a  fair 
minimum  rate  as  an  e<iuivalent  for  the  po8se8.slon  and  right  to  use  the  telephone,  and 
a  reasonable  scale  of  prices  for  connections,  if  used,  the  toll  system  seems  to  have 
for  both  customer  and  company  marked  advantages  over  the  flat  rate."  This  whole 
subject  was  taken  up  by  au  English  Parliamentary  committee,  and  I  will  read  you  an 
extract  from  the  Blue  Book  later.  The  plan  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Oerman  and 
Danish  parliaments  and  recouimended  by  the  management  of  the  Amsterdam  munici- 
pal telephone  undertaking,  but  not  adopted.  I  shall  give  you  the  particulars  of  that 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  Amsterdam.  It  has  been  attopted  also  by  the  Government 
iu  Switzerland,  and  in  Stockholm  it  has  been  followed  by  the  private  company,  and 
the  private  company  has  far  outstripped  the  Government  in  competition,  which  has 
offered  ilat  rates  only.  But  this  message-rate  principle  has  been  more  generally 
adopted  iu  the  United  States  than  anywhere  (dse  iu  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  results 
are  concerned,  iu  the  way  of  development  of  the  telephone  industry  the  conditions 
are  more  satisfactory  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.FAR<jiHAU.)  Would  it  trouble  yon  just  here  to  explain  the  unfairness 
of  the  flat  system  in  comparison  with  the  message  system  f — A.  Inasmuch  as  I  do 
that  incidentally  to  the  presentation  of  those  several  reports  of  foreign  governments, 
I  would  like  to  leave  that  until  latur.  In  a  sysleiii  where  you  have  a  flat  rate, 
you  can  only  compare  that  rate,  other  conditions  being  0(iual,  with  the  average  rate  in' 
a  system  where  you  have  a  graduated  scale  of  rates.  On  the  first  of  this  year  the 
average  rate  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  $87.62;  now  it  i«  safe  to  say  that  it  is  $85; 
This  includes  all  stations,  eveu  the  $2  tO  flat-rate  stations,  exce]>t  pay  stations,  of 
which  there  are  abont  4,000  in  Manhattan.  The  rate  is  10  cents  for  a  message  from 
any  one  of  these  stations  to  any  part  of  Manhattan,  of  which  8  cents  goes  to  the 
company. 

There  is  great  misappreheiiKion  about  thi.i  $240  Hat  rate,  as  I  intimated  before. 
When  the  new  rates  were  introduced  the  subscribers  went  very  rapidly  froiu  the  $240 
class  over  to  the  new  rates,  becanso  they  could  save  money  by  it  and  get  all  the 
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aervioe  they  wanted  for  a  much  less  sum  of  niouey.  The  company  never  abolished 
it,  but  the  public  bos  practically  abandoned  it.  At  the  present  time,  at  this  rate, 
there  are  less  than  1,400  stations  out  of  a  total  of  62,600,  or  less  than  2,'„  per  cent,  so 
that  it  becomes  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  I  talie  it  that  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  business  in  New  York  City  shows  tolerably  clearly  that  the 
rates  and  service  are  generally  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Those  rates  and  the 
servioe  furnished  have  attracted  a  larger  degree  of  the  public  patronage  than  has 
been  attracted  by  any  other  telephone  company,  whether  operated  by  government, 
municipal,  or  private  enterprise,  in  any  other  city  of  the  same  class  in  the  whole 
world. 

Another  very  significant  fact  is  the  absence  of  any  general  demand  for  a  revision 
or  reduction  of  rates.  Some  years  ago  when  the  flat-rate  system  was  in  vogne,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  (with  the  very  best  of  motives  but  with  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information) went  year  after  year  to  the  New  York  legislature  seeking  some  sort 
of  relief  from  the  burdens  whion  they  felt  the  public  was  carrying.  They  urged  bills 
nnder  different  names  and  titles  year  after  year,  but  all  of  these  were  so  framed  as 
to  perpetuate  the  old  flat-rate  principle.  I  do  not  care  to  thrash  out  that  old  straw, 
except  to  say  that,  during  the  lust  2  or  3  years,  the  conditions  have  changed  so 
entirely  that  no  business  association  from  Now  York  and  no  individual  subscriber, 
so  far  OS  I  know,  has  gone  to  the  legislature  to  ask  legislation  of  any  sort  on  the 
telephone  question.  Formerly  a  number  of  important  commercial  bodies  in  New 
York  interested  themselves  in  the  question,  and  we  sat  down  with  thorn  and  talked 
the  matter  over  in  a  plain,  common-souso,  bnsineas-like  way.  Finding  that  we  were 
solving  a  very  di£Bciilt  problem  ns  rapidly  as  it  could  be  solved,  they  concluded  to 
leave  the  matter  in  onr  hands;  and  I  think  it  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  now  nian^ 
of  these  gentlemen,  as  some  of  them  have  already  done  in  writing,  would  admit 
that,  if  what  they  urged  a  few  years  ago  had  been  enacted  into  law,  disaster  to 
the  telephone  industry  in  New  York  and  great  public  inconvenience  would  have 
followed. 

Q.  Well,  were  not  those  associations  in  New  York,  like  the  board  of  trade  and 
transportation  and  others,  Justifled,  under  yonr  $240  rate  and  its  inetiualities,  in 
going  to  the  legislature  for  remedy  t  Of  course,  when  the  rate  fell,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  agitation  or  further  pursuing  of  these  plans. — A.  The  $240  rate  was 
not  an  excessively  high  rate  nnder  those  conditions.  It  was  a  particularly  unfor- 
tunate rate;  but,  np  to  that  time,  the  whole  efforts  of  the  management  bad  been 
directed  toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  proper  plant  to  render  eflloient  service  in  New 
York;  and,  while  there  was  some  justification  for  public  dissatisfaction,  the  remedy 
offered  by  the  board  of  trade  and  transportation  and  others  associated  with  them 
would  have  made  the  conditions  far  worse  even  than  they  were  at  that  time.  I 
tliink  that  is  generally  admitted  now,  because  they  were  urging  a  flat  rate  through- 
out New  York.  The  flat  rate  that  they  chiefly  urged  was  $125.  At  the  very  time 
they  were  urging  that  flat  rate,  the  average  message  rate  in  New  York  was  less 
than  that  amount.  But  there  is  always  some  dissatisfaction,  because  the  pablio 
interest  is  best  served  by  the  operation  of  only  one  telephone  system  in  a  given 
area;  that  is,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly.  That  dissatisfaction  is,  as  experi- 
ence shows,  always  aggravated  by  competition.  The  causes  of  that  dissatisfaction 
are  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  profits  of  the  business  and  misinformation  as  to  the 
rates  elsewhere,  especially  those  abroad. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  there  as  to  monopoly  and  the  necessity  of  unity  in  the 
operating  of  the  telephone.  Will  you  state  what  the  disadvantages  are  of  2  lines, 
2  companies,  even  under  the  same  rates,  to  any  business  man  ? — A.  I  shall  show  you 
those  disadvantages  very  graphically  when  1  come  to  speak  of  Stockholm,  because 
there  we  have  the  Government  and  a  private  company  operating,  and  the  disad- 
vantages are  clearly  shown  in  the  conditions  existing  in  Stockholm. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  they  are  2  systems  doing  the  work  of  1,  frequently 
double  rates  to  many  subscribers,  and  an  amount  of  annoyance  and  exasperation  to 
the  general  public  which  must  be  experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  profits.  The  logislativn  committ<<e  that  I  spoke  of  a 
few  moments  ago,  appointed  by  the  New  York  legislature,  which  made  a  report  in 
1888,  took  notice  of  this  al)andoument  of  properties  that  I  have  spoken  of,  through 
the  doing  away  with  the  overhead  wires,  and  they  placed  the  loss  through  that  aban- 
donment at  three-fifths  of  the  company's  net  earnings  from  its  organization.  They 
presented  figures  which,  taking  that  loss  into  account,  showed  remaining  net  earn- 
ings for  7  years — that  is  the  period  covered  by  their  investigation — to  be  less  than 
10  i)er  cent  per  year.  As  I  remember  it,  tlie  exact  figure  worked  out  was  9.66  per 
cent.  A  great  deal  of  misinformation  Las  been  spread  abroad  tlirough  figures,  based 
on  that  report,  which  did  not  take  into  account  the  committee's  statement  respeot- 
ing  the  losses,  and  which,  therefore,  were  entirely  misleading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  9.66  per  oeut  over  and 
above  the  expense  that  you  went  to  to  install  the  new  system  f — A.  Oh,  no;  the  cost 
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of  installiiiK  the  new  system  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  figures  which  I  am 
speaking  o^  The  net  earnings  of  the  company  np  to  the  time  of  this  report  were  first 
ascertained.  This  committee  decided  that  the  Joss  through  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  property,  not  the  investment  in  the  uew  property,  would  sweep  away  three-fifths 
of  the  net  earnings  accnmulatcd  ap  to  that  time,  and  the  remaining  net  earnings, 
after  that  three-fifths  had  been  swept  away,  figured  out  a  percentage  on  the  invest- 
ment, as  shown  in  the  report,  of  less  than  10  per  cent  per  year.     Is  that  oleart 

Q.  No,  it  it)  not;  because  I  do  not  now  understand  wnother  yon  mean  that  after 
charging  off  the  expense  of  this  new  installation  the  company  was  able  to  make  a 
little  less  than  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the  period  prior  to 
1888.  Any  money  that  the  company  laid  ont  in  the  way  of  the  investment  alter  that 
date  has  no  connection  with  the  fieure  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Why  oo  yon  not  put  it  in  this  way  f  I  understand  that 
the  company  wonld  have  paid  less  than  10  per  cent  with  a  proper  deduction  for 
depreciation  which  has  to  oe  taken  into  account. — A.  That  is  exactly  the  idea. 

Q.  (By  Hr.  Litch.man.)  It  was  uot  clear  to  me  whether  you  meant  that  the  cost 
of  the  abandonment  came  out  of  this  little  less  than  10  per  cent  earnings,  or  whether 
it  was  paid  out  of  the  sniplus  that  had  been  accumulated  prcvionsly  and  held  for 
possibly  just  such  contingencies. — A.  That  is  it:  that  is  exactly  the  case;  but  the 
future  or  subsequent  investment  does  not  figure  m  that  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  come  out  of  your  cost  of  construction,  would  it  not — your 
new  system? — A.  The  subsequent  investment  was  made  through  Ainds  raised  in 
other  ways. 

Q.  I  understand.  And  the  funds  raised  in  other  ways  came  either  through  the  issue 
of  interest-bearing  bonds,  which  had  to  be  paid,  or  through  stock  that  was  added  f — 
A.  Quite  so;  and  I  am  coming  to  that  period.  I  am  dealing  now  with  the  period  np 
to  1888. 

Q.  The  cost  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old  plant  np  to  1888  was  compensated  to 
the  company  ont  of  the  reserve  or  accumulated  earnings.  Is  that  a  fair  statementf — 
A.  The  legislative  committee  so  reported.  That  committee  made  a  very  exhaust- 
ive report  of  conditions  all  over  the  State  of  New  York:  and  I  may  say  In  passing 
that  it  reported  as  to  every  place  except  Troy  (and  in  Troy  it  found  some  unusual 
conditions)  that  no  telephone  company  had  made  unusual  profits,  and  that  some  of 
them  had  lost  money.  It  also  reported  that  nowhere  in  the  State  had  it  found  that 
excessive  salaries  were  paid  to  officers. 

Q.  In  figuring  that  did  the  legislative  committee  take  up  the  question  of  capitali- 
zationf  Let  me  go  further  and  suggest  this  thought:  If  the  capitalization,  let  us 
say,  were  $5,(XX],MX)  on  a  certain  plant,  and  the  dividend  earned  was  10  per  cent,  it 
would  seem  a  fair  dividend ;  but  if  there  was  an  overcapitalization  of  $2,500,000,  then 
the  real  earning  would  be  20  per  cent. — A.  Well,  I  take  it  that  the  le^slative  com- 
mittee, being  mode  np  of  competent  men,  if  it  hod  found  what  it  believed  to  be  an 
overcapitalization,  wonld  not  nave  made  the  report  in  those  general  terms,  because 
it  could  uot  say,  under  the  conditions  that  you  refer  to,  that  exorbitant  earnings 
had  not  been  made.  I  would  say,  as  to  the  New  York  company,  that  the  oommittee^s 
report  did  take  into  consideration  the  investment  made. 

The  New  York  company  paid  no  dividends  from  1888  to  1896.  Since  1896  it  has 
paid  6  per  cent  per  annum.  A  far  more  significant  figure  than  that  is  the  percentage 
of  expenses  to  earnings.  The  percentage  of  expenses  to  earnings  for  some  time  has 
been  abont  65  to  67  per  cent;  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  the  actual  figure 
was  65.3  per  cent.  This  percentage  indicates  only  conservative  management. 
Any  larger  percentage  would  be  unsafe,  and  it  would  not  be  possible,  with  a  much 
larger  percentage,  to  get  capital  to  make  extensions  to  meet  the  public  demands. 
I  think  that  does  uot  reqnire  any  particular  argument. 

Now,  I  pass  to  the  question  of  wages,  which  I  wish  to  speak  of  briefly.  The  New 
York  company  has  in  New  York  City  3,615  employees,  or  approximately  that  number, 
at  the  present  time.  The  pay  roll  of  the  company  for  its  New  York  force  amounts  to 
more  than  $40,0<X)  a  week,  exclusive  of  officers'  salaries.  When  Professor  Parsons, 
whose  testimony  1  have  read,  was  testifying  before  this  commission,  he  said  when 
lie  came  to  this  point  that  abominably  low  wages  were  paid  to  telepnoue  operators 
and  that  in  this  country  they  were  little,  if  any,  greater  than  in  Europe.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  the  New  York  Telephone  Company  pays  very  liberal  wages.  The  hours 
are  reasonable,  and  the  conditions  with  which  it  surrounds  its  employees  are  the 
best,  I  believe,  that  any  telephone  operators  in  the  whole  world  enjoy.  The  com- 
pany has  made  a  pointof  getting  employees  of  u  high  character,  and  to  that  end  has 
adopted  a  high  scale  of  wages  and  in  every  way  has  eought  to  make  its  service 
attractive.  It  goes  to  a  very  large  expense  in  providing  retiring  rooms,  fitting 
them  np  properly  for  the  comfort  of  operators  when  they  are  off  duty,  reading  rooms, 
locker  rooms,  and  resting  rooms,  where,  if  a  girl  is  tired,  she  may  lie  down  and  rest 
for  a  time;  and  dining  rooms,  where  the  company  furnishes  tea,  coffee,  and  milk 
without  charge.    A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Lockwood  ICipliug,  the  English  aristt,  father 
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of  Budyard  Kipliug,  was  in  New  York  and  came  to  look  over  the  telephone  office 
as  a  place  of  general  interest.  He  went  all  through  it,  saw  the  girls  at  work,  and 
made  remarks  un  the  provisions  for  ventilation  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  girls 
when  at  work.  Then  be  went  through  the  operators'  (inarters,  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  their  occupancy  wlion  offdnty.  Of  course,  he  also  took  an  interest  in  the 
mechanical  contrivances.  He  said,  "I  wish  I  could  understand  the  whole  thing, 
but  I  do  not.  But  what  I  admire  most^is  the  humane  way  in  which  you  treat  your 
employees." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Yon  .say  that  the  wages  are  $40,000  a  weekt — A.  The 
wages  are  more  than  $40,000  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  or  employees  does  that  covert — ^A.  That  covers,  as  I  say, 
abont  3,615.  I  can  not  give  yon  the  exact  number  of  males  and  females,  respectively, 
but  I  will  do  that  if  you  wonld  like  to  have  it. 

Q.  That  approximates  $12  a  week  on  an  average? — A.  Yes;  I  have  not  figured  it 
out. 

Q.  Not  quite  $12  a  week! — A.  I  wonld  say,  however,  that  the  New  York  wages 
are  from  50  to  150  per  cent  higher  than  the  London  wages,  and  the  average  is  about 
donble,  and  that  New  York  wages  are  very  materially  higher  than  continental 
wages.  Trained  operators  in  Europe  get  from  about  $2  to  $6  a  week.  The  trained 
operator  in  New  York  is  paid  from  $8  to  $12  a  week.  When  a  girl  is  first  employed 
she  serves  a  period  of  apprenticcHhip,  learning  the  business,  and  we  pay  her  a 
nominal  sum — about  $3  a  week  while  she  is  learning  As  soon  as  she  is  able  to  go  to 
work  she  is  advanced,  and  again  when  she  is  able  to  occupy  a  position  at  the  board, 
when  skilled,  the  pay  is  from  $8  to  $12  per  week.  There  are  female  employees  in  the 
switch  rooms  getting  $15  or  $17  a  week,  wages  such  as  are  paid  nowhere  in  the 
European  countries.  For  linemen,  wiremen,  inspectors,  and  mechanics  generally 
the  European  average  is  abont  $6  a  week,  possibly  a  little  higher,  but  not  mncb.  In 
New  York  similar  grades  are  paid  from  $12  to  $21  a  week. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  in  Europe.  Now^  you  are  making  a  comparison 
of  Europe  with  New  Yorkf — A.  Of  European  conditions  in  particular. 

Q,  Are  you  picking  out  the  ^reat  cities  in  Europe  to  make  that  comparison,  or  la 
it  all  over  Europe f — A.  I  am  giving  wages  paid  in  European  cities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ITarquhar.)  Does  the  wage  question  enter  into  the  details  yon  have 
for  European  countriesf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  country  separately! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  apeak  of  this  general  average,  how  high  a  class  of  service  comes  into 
that — clerks  and  salaried  officers,  orare  you  speaking  only  of  operatives  and  employees 
properf — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  operators,  linemen,  wiremen,  and  mechanios 
geuerally.  Foremen  are  paid  from  $7  to  $9  in  Europe;  in  New  York,  from  $18  to  $25 
a  week.  Now,  in  the  higher  grades  the  diiferences  are  even  greater  than  these.  An 
exchange  mauager  in  New  York  is  paid  as  high  as  perhaps  the  highest  engineering 
officer  in  some  of  the  European  telephone  systems.  The  hours  of  Tabor  for  men  aro 
8  hours  a  day  in  New  York ;  in  Europe  you  will  find  tbat  10  hours  generally  consti- 
tutes a  day's  work.  Taking  the  employees  as  a  whole,  some  work  7  hours,  some  9, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  employees  work  8  hours  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Do  the  j[irls  at  the  boards  work  8  hours  u  day  f— A.  The 
girls  at  the  boards  have  various  shifts.  The  service  is  maintained  at  all  hours,  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  all  the  year  round.  One  of  our  rules  is  that  the  operator  who 
works  on  ijunday  shall  have  a  day  of  rest,  with  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  Sunday  on  whioh 
she  works,  in  order  that  she  may  have  at  least  52  days  of  rest  during  the  year,  excln- 
sivo  of  her  vacation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  that  brings  up  another  point.  Is  your  weekly  com- 
putation on  the  basis  of  6  days  a  week  or  is  it  on  a  basis  of  7  f — A.  There  is  extra  pay 
for  Sunday  and  overtime.  Our  men  arc  all  paid  extra  for  overtime.  A  man  work- 
ing over  8  hours  a  day  gets  extra.  It  is  regular  time,  and  time  and  a  half  time  under 
different  conditions. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  you  run  the  switchboards  on  substantially  3  shifts  a  day  of  8 
hours  eachf — A.  Well,  that  is  not  quite  true. 

Q.  One  will  lap  over  another,  I  presume,  so  that  the  work  continnest — A.  Yes; 
the  work  is  continuous,  but  there  are  not  3  regular  shifts. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  I  understand  what  yon  have  in  mind. — A.  There  is  a  night 
force  and  a  day  force,  and  the  arraugements  are  such  that  operators  going  on  early 
in  the  morning  go  off  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  those  going  on  later  in  the  morn- 
ing remain  later  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  an  hour  at  noon,  and  there  are  2  rest 
periods— one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  actual  employment 
ranges  from  8  to  8^  hours  a  day. 

Q.  When  doesyour  day  shift  comeonf — A,  The  telephone  traffic  is  peculiar.  It  is 
very  light  during  the  night.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  it  does  not  amount  to 
much,  but  at  10  o'clock  or  11  o'clock  it  goes  up  with  a  bound.  It  goes  down  again 
at  noon,  during  the  lunch  hour,  when  people  leave  their  business  places  for  a  time, 
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and  then  again  in  the  afternoon  at  2  or  3  o'clock  it  goes  np  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and 
off  again  toward  evening.  We  must  have  more  operators  ou  duty  during  the  bnsy 
hours  than  during  the  slack  hours;  and  these  facts  are  taken  into  account  by  the 
managers  who  regulate  the  hours  of  operators. 

During  my  connection  with  the  company  we  never  have  had  a  strike  or  a  labor 
trouble  of  any  sort  that  I  am  aware  of.  We  endeavor  to  anticipate  every  demand 
that  might  reasonably  be  made,  and  as  a  result  we  have  never  had  a  grievance  pre- 
sented from  any  body  of  employees.  On  a  few  occasions  some  of  onr  men  have,  in  a 
proper  way,  presented  some  request  or  other,  and  we  have,  on  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter, consitfered  it  proper  to  grant  the  request.  No  one,  when  once  employed  by  ns, 
can  be  dismissed  except  for  cause,  and  then  only  with  the  approval  of  an  officer  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Now,  one  question  farther  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  work  upon  the  girls — 
that  is,  upon  their  nervous  system.  Have  you  noticed  any  effect  of  that  kindf — A. 
We  have  very  few  resignations,  except  when  a  girl  gets  married  or  gets  a  better 
position.  By  better  positions  I  mean  that,  through  the  building  up  of  private  branch 
exchange  systems,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  a  demand  for  a  high  class  of  telephone 
operatives  has  been  created  in  New  York.  In  one  of  our  exchange  districts— nearest 
the  Battery — there  are  more  skilled  telephone  operators  getting  good  salaries  with 
business  houses  on  private  branch  exchanges  than  there  are  in  the  central  office.  A 
now  demand  for  labor  has  been  created.  It  is  well  paid  and  well  treated.  That  hag 
made  a  great  draft  upon  our  operating  force. 

Answering  your  point  more  directly,  1  may  say  that  a  short  time  ago,  during  one 
of  these  epidemic  scares,  the  board  of  health  of  New  York  sent  an  inspector  to  look 
through  the  various  central  offices  to  see  the  conditions  under  which  the  operatives 
worked  and  examine  the  girls  physically,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of 
a  spread  of  contagions  disease  should  one  develop.  He  reported  officially  that  he 
found  all  the  conditions  under  which  the  operators  worked  most  excellent,  and  that 
he  found  no  ill  health  among  any  of  the  operators. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  causes  of  such  popular  dissatisfaction  with  telephone  mat- 
ters as  exists,  and  referred  to  misinformation  about  rates  and  conditions  in  for- 
eign countries  as  one  such  cause.  There  are  many  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  making  fair  comparisons.  Perhaps  the  most  misleading  practice— unfortunately 
a  very  common  practice — is  that  of  comparing  the  respective  conditions  and  rates 
in  places  widely  differing  in  size.  We  need  not  cousider  the  proposition,  as  it  is 
fre<|uently  stated,  that  in  rendering  telephone  service  the  cost  per  station  increases 
as  the  number  of  stations  increases.  Stated  in  that  way,  the  proposition  is  a  very 
difficult  one.  What  we  really  should  consider  may  more  properly  be  stated  in  this 
way :  The  amount  to  be  paid  per  year  or  month  by  a  telephone  subscriber  in  a  large 
city  should  properly  be  more  than  that  to  be  paid  by  the  subscriber  in  a  small  town. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  station  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  charge,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  proposition  is  very  generally  accepted. 

The  almost  nniversal  practice  by  private  companies  and  governments,  except 
Switzerland  and  Sweden,  is  to  charge  more  for  telephone  service  in  a  large  town 
than  in  a  small  one.  It  is  practiced  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  All  pro- 
posed legislation  on  telephone  matters,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  framed  in  recog- 
nition of  the  principle.  The  German  parliamentai-y  report  contains  an  indorsement 
of  the  correctness  of  this  principle.  There  is  an  indorsement  of  it  in  the  Amster- 
dam report,  where  the  municipality  conducts  the  enterprise.  This  custom  is  also 
folowed  generally  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  followed  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Sweden  for  special  reasons.  In  Sweden  the  Government  charges  even  a  lower  rate 
in  a  large  town  than  in  a  small  one,  because  it  is  iti  competition  in  the  large  town 
with  a  private  undertaking,  and  it  is  not  in  competition  in  the  smaller  places.  In 
Switzerland,  where  there  are  few  large  cities,  the  entire  state  is  treated  practically 
as  one  exchange  system,  with  a  uniform  rate  throughout. 

Trond.jhem,  a  little  town  away  up  in  Norway,  was  referred  to  iu  testimony  given 
before  this  commission  as  being  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  results  of  cooperative 
or  municipal  telephone  management.  The  Troudjhem  system  is  at  present  owned 
by  the  Norwegian  Government  and  shows  a  very  slow  development,  much  inferior 
to  that  of  many  places  of  similar  size  in  thi.-4  country.  Troudjhem  h.as  a  population 
of  30,000  and  at  the  first  of  this  year  had  only  1,175  telephone  stations,  the  gain  dur- 
ing the  last  year  being  75  telephone  stations,  or  6.8  per  cent.  On  either  side  of 
the  American  continent  you  can  find  places  much  smaller  than  Troudjhem  and 
places  that  are  about  the  same  size  whore  the  telephone  development  is  very  much 
greater  and  the  increase  in  the  nse  of  the  telephone  very  ranch  more  rapid.  I  shall 
only  mention  one  in  my  own  territory.  Take  tlie  town  of  Larchmont,  We  have 
per  100  inhabitants  18  telephones,  against  Trondjhem's  3.8.  We  have  in  Spokane, 
Fresno,  and  San  Jose,  on  the  Pacidc  coast,  res'pootirely,  10.9,  12.4,  and  12,6  per 
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cent,  against  Trondjhem'B  3.8;  so  that  it  is  not  neoessary  to  go  to  Norway  to  find 
illustrations  of  large  development  in  small  places. 

Another  thing  I  think  I  onght  to  refer  to  in  this  conneotion:  The  rate  of  the 
expense  of  operating  a  certain  telephone  system  in  the  Interior  Department  was 
spoken  of  before  this  commission.  Now,  in  connection  with  the  legislative  work  at 
Albany,  which  1  spoke  of  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  bad  occasion  to  look  into  that  Interior 
Department  service  at  one  time.  I  found  that  the  system  was  confined  to  a  few 
buildings,  those  occupied  by  the  Interior  Department  and  its  branches,  all  near 
together  and  connected  with  a  very  few  wires — a  very  cheap  system.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  invested,  as  I  remember  it,  $6,000  in  that  plant.  The  witness  stated 
that  the  Department  substituted  its  own  for  6i>  Bell  telephones  previously  used,  and 
that  the  Department  bad  been  paying  $600  a  year  to  an  operator.  After  the  change 
he  says  the  operating  cost  was  $6.43  per  station,  a  total  of  $417.95,  and  that  the  total 
cost,  including  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs,  was  $10.25  per  station ;  that  is, 
$248.30  for  interest,  depreciation,  and  repairs.  The  investment  being  $6,000,  interest 
alone  at  4  per  cent  would  amount  to  $240  per  year,  leaving  $8.30  for  depreciation 
.  and  repairs.  As  to  depreciation,  I  shall  show  in  a  moment  uow  short  lived  the  sys- 
tem was.  As  to  repairs,  I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  services  of  one  man 
were  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  trying  to  keep  the  plant  in  repair.  But  why  go 
further  in  this  analysis?  The  figures  appear  to  be  ridiculous,  but  should  we  accept 
them  as  correct,  what  thenf  In  New  York  we  have  interior  systems  wliioh  we  fur- 
nish and  maintain  for  rates  ranging  from  $6  to  $12  a  year  per  station,  the  subscriber 
paying  the  cost  of  installing  the  necessary  wires  on  his  premises.  The  operator  or 
clerk  who  attends  to  the  switching  is  the  subscriber's  employee,  but  that  item  of 
expense  is  more  than  offset  by  the  salary  of  the  repair  man  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment case.  On  the  question  of  depreciation  it  is  proper  to  ask.  What  became  of  the 
Interior  Department  system?  In  official  reports,  which  are  open  to  anyone's  iuspeo- 
tion,  it  was  declared  that  during  the  2  years  it  was  tried  not  1  day — that  is  the  way 
the  officer  put  it — not  1  day  was  the  service  satisfactory;  and  he  declared  that 
after  2  years'  trial  it  was  worse  than  the  old  messenger  system  which  they  had  pre- 
viously had  for  communication  between  the  Departments,  and  recommended  that 
nnless  it  could  be  ]>ut  in  first-class  condition  it  bo  abandoned ;  and  it  was  abandoned. 

Summing  up  his  testimony  on  this  poiut,  the  witness  said:  "About  $10  for  what 
used  to  cost  $75  nnder  the  old  Bell  regime,  the  cost  under  private  ownership  being 
sevenfold  more  than  under  public  ownership."  You  will  uote  that  he  says  "what 
used  to  cost,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  one  case  ho  deals  with  a  small,  com- 
pact, and  inefficient  system,  and  in  the  other  with  a  telephone  service  extending 
over  this  entire  "  city  of  magnificent  distances."  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  one 
who  holds  the  views  respecting  the  difference  between  the  costs  of  furnishing  tele- 
phone service  in  large  and  small  places  could  be  so  misled  as  to  make  these  assertions 
in  a  serious  discussion.  If  a  student  of  these  questions  is  so  misled,  what  may  we 
expect  from  the  ordinary  layman  ? 

I  shall  pass  on  without  attempting  to  demonstrate  why  the  rate  in  a  large  city 
should  be  greater  than  in  a  small  city,  becanse  of  the  almost  universal  aoceptanoe 
of  the  proposition,  nnless  it  is  desired  that  I  do  so.  Much  information  on  the  poiut, 
I  may  say,  will  come  out  incidentally  in  the  extracts  from  parliamentary  reports  and 
papers  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  my  statement  ou  European  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  Have  you  any  uffloial  correspondence  from  the  Department 
covering  that  point? — A.  I  will  give  youtheofflcial  papers  coveringthis  poiut.  (See 
Exhibit  A  at  end  of  testimony.) 

Now,  Just  a  word  about  the  character  of  the  service  furnished  in  New  York.  It  is 
possible  for  the  service  iu  a  given  urea  to  be  cheap  at  $150  and  dear  at  $50,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  service  furnished.  I  have  already  explained  the  policy 
of  the  Kew  York  company  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  improvements.  The 
plant  is  maintained  at  all  times  so  that  the  service  is  absolutely  permanent  and  reli- 
able. We  have  a  method  of  testing  the  rapidity  of  operating,  under  which  cer- 
tain tests  are  made,  without  the  operator's  knowledge,  of  the  time  taken  between 
the  subscribers  signal  and  the  auswei  of  the  operator,  and  the  other  periods  of  time 
through  the  entire  conversation  or  through  the  entire  message.  Now,  for  the  last 
3  or  4  years,  those  tests  have  shown  that  the  average  time  elajisiug  between  the  giv- 
ing of  the  subscriber's  signal  and  the  answer  averages,  from  month  to  month,  from 
3  to  6  seconds.  In  only  one  case  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  did  the  average  go 
over  5  seconds,  and  it  was  then  less  than  5.5.  This,  I  think,  shows  a  rapidity  of 
operating  that  shonld  be,  and  I  believe  is,  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  New  York 
public,  xhere  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but,  iu  the  mam,  service  is  entirely  satis- 
factory on  that  point.  Mr.  Cedergren,  the  manager  of  the  Stockholm  company,  who 
has  succeeded  in  outstripping  the  (xovernment  in  his  competition  with  it,  occasion- 
ally comes  to  New  York,  and  he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  given  the  New  York 
service  the  highest  of  praise.  Mr.  Martin,  a  very  competent  expert,  and  editor  of 
The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  recently,  iu  one  of  his  editorial  articles,  corn- 
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pared  the  New  York  and  European  service,  and  showed  that  the  New  York  service 
-was  far  anperior  to  that  which  he  had  found  anywhere  in  Europe.  Now,  in  many 
European  cities  the  grounded  circuits  are  still  in  use.  That  has  a  Kreat  effect 
upon  service;  and  the  service  is  so  faulty  and  unreliable  through  lack  of  discipline 
that  it  is  not  relied  upon  except  in  minor  matters.  I  will  say  that  in  some  of  these 
cases,  as  I  shall  point  out,  the  inferior  service  is  perhaps  not  so  ranch  the  fault 
of  the  management — as  in  Loudon  or  Glasgow,  for  example — as  it  is  the  result  of 
municipal  interference.  Take  London,  for  instance.  The  company  has  sought 
for  a  great  many  years  to  put  its  wires  nnderground,  because  there  has  come  to  be 
such  a  mu}titu<le  of  wires  that  it  can  not  properly  take  care  of  the  service  with  over- 
head lines.  But  they  have  to  deiil  with  42  vestries  there.  One  vestry  will  permit 
them  to  go  underground  and  perhaps  the  next  adjoiuing  one  will  refuse  permission 
to  go  underground,  and  so  they  have  no  comprehensive  system  at  all:  and  it  is  part 
nnderground  and  part  overhead;  and  the  service  is  consequeutly  admittedly  very 
bad. 

In  comparing  New  York  conditions  with  European  conditions,  yon  must  also  con- 
sider whether  the  service  is  self-Bustaining  or  not,  and  yon  must  consider  the  relative 
purchasing  power  of  money,  the  varying  eonditionR  of  living  and  wages.  In  many 
of  the  governmental  systems  tfaey  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way.  No  rents  are 
ohargetf  up  against  the  telephone  Hcrvice,  and  in  Turis  the  entire  cable  system  is  in 
the  sewers,  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  Ah  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  flat  rate 
is  fairly  comparable,  even  when  all  other  conditions  are  tho  same,  only  with  the 
average  rate,  when  yon  have  a  flat  rate  in  one  place  and  a  message  rate  or  gradnated 
scale  in  auotiier  place.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
matter  and  the  great  differences  obtaining  between  ditferent  places  the  greatest 
caution  is  necessary  iu  making  comparisons.  There  is  no  common  factor — no 
common  denominator — to  make  uie  problem  simple  or  easy  of  solution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  yon  have  any  data  covering 
any  city  now  where  there  are  rival  exchanges,  and  can  give  a  comparison  with  the 
rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  before,  and  the  rate  charged  after  the 
establishment  of  therival  telephone  oompanyf — A.  In  my  own  territory  we  havehad 
opposition  in  3  or  4  towns  of  considerable  size,  lliere  has  been  no  opposition  in 
New  York  City ;  but  in  the  suburban  towns  there  has  been  opposition.  We  operate 
21  towns  ontside  of  New  York,  and  there  has  been  opposition  in  4  of  them.  We 
have  not  put,  in  those  places  where  there  is  opposition,  any  rates  or  given  any  serv- 
ice that  we  have  not  given  to  every  other  town  of  like  size  and  circumstances  in  the 
territory,  and  onr  systems  have  grown  and  practically  wiped  out  the  opposition  sys- 
tems In  each  of  the  towns  referred  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  towns  do  yon  refer  tot— A.  I  refer  to  Monnt  Ver- 
non, New  Rochelle,  Sing  Sing,  and  Nyack. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  .7.  Harri.s.)  You  say  you  have  done  this  withont  putting  down  the 
rates  and  cutting  as  aga>nst  tliese  other  companies  t — A.  We  have  never  introdnced 
in  any  of  those  places  a  rate  that  we  have  not  given  to  the  whole  territory  under 
like  circumstances. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  European  conditions,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  shall  express  all 
money  values  in  American  equivalents,  because  there  are  so  many  differing  valnes  in 
coins  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  follow;  and  in  mentioning  the  populations 
of  varions  places  I  shall  make  my  statements  iu  even  thousands.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  one  word  about  the  sources  of  my  information.  I  have  twice  visited  Europe 
personally  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  telephone  conditions  there,  and  in  the 
fall  of  18£fe  I  visited  the  countries  of  Prance,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  Hollanil,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  England  and  obtained  information  from 
public  documents  and  reliable  sources  on  the  ground.  Statistics  for  the  first  of 
this  year  have  been  obtained  f^om  otticial  sources  by  correspondence.  I  shall  not 
make  any  statements  of  fact,  at  least  I  shall  try  not  to  make  any  statements  of  fact, 
that  are  based  on  private  information.  Everything  is  based  on  public  documents, 
information  that  is  available  and  open  to  anyone,  or  on  personal  observation. 

Now,  OS  to  France.  A  company  operated  the  telephone  industry  iu  France  until 
1889,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  a  Government  monopoly.  The  development  is 
practically  nothing  outside  of  Paris,  and  there  are  more  telephones  in  New  York 
than  in  the  whole  of  France.  At  the  beginning  of  1901  the  population  of  Paris  was 
2,536,000,  with  33,000  telephones,  abont  50  per  cent  of  the  total  in  France.  Only  4 
other  cities  had  more  than  1,000  stations.  ^  mentioning  these  I  shall  compare  them 
as  I  pass  along  with  an  American  city,  so  that  you  can  see  the  relative  development 
in  the  two  countries.  Lyons,  population,  466,000;  telephones,  2,207.  Cleveland, 
popnlation,  285,000;  telephones,  8,492.  Marseilles,  population,  442,000;  telephones, 
2,161.  Cincinnati,  population,  325,000;  telephones,  9,M2.  Bordeaux,  population, 
256,000 ;  telephones,  2,009.  Milwaukee,  population,  285,000 ;  telephones,  8,492.  Lille, 
popnlation,  216,000:  telephones,  1,064.  Lonisville,  population,  204,000:  telephones, 
5,048. 
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There  is  a  very  large  development  relatively  in  Paris  which  is  dne,  in  a  Kreat 
measure,  to  the  inferiority  in  other  means  of  commnnication.  The  rates  are  not  rel- 
atively low.  The  Paris  system  is  technically  far  behind  the  times.  There  are  a  few 
modem  appliances,  hut  mnch  of  the  old  apparatus  nsed  by  the  company  before  the 
Government  took  hold  of  the  business  is  still  in  service.  Of  places  where  the  tele- 
phone is  under  Govoiiiment  control  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  except  possibly  in  Belgium, 
one  can  not  find  a  less  efficien  t  service  iu  any  large  European  city  than  is  foand  in  Paris. 
The  fact  that  the  subscriber  buys  his  own  instrument,  and  that  the  Government  has 
approved  500  types  of  instrnments,  from  which  the  suhsoriber  may  select  any  one,  will 
give  some  indication  of  the  possible  character  of  the  service.  There  is  a  very  lax  disci- 
pline because  of  the  employees  all  being  civil-service  employees.  The  only  way  of 
maintaining  discipline  is  to  go  through  a  very  tedious  and  long  process,  which  pre- 
vents the  heads  of  the  departments  from  taking  any  action  whatever.  The  provin- 
cial conditions  outside  of  Paris,  technically  speaking,  are  much  worse,  even,  than 
in  Paris.  As  to  rates:  In  Paris  the  company  charged  $130  a  yearj  the  Government 
has  charged  and  now  chargesa  flat  rate,  bnsiness  and  residence  alike,  of  $80  a  year. 
The  rate  will  he  reduced  in  1902,  iu  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed,  to  $60  a 
VQar,  if  the  requisite  plant  can  be  provided  by  that  time.  I  refer  to  this  because  it 
18  already  announced  in  many  quarters  that  a  reduction  to  $60  has  already  been 
made.  The  subscriber  bears  the  cost  of  the  instrument,  plus  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  line,  because,  iu  Paris,  the  subscriber  mast  pay  for  the  line  from  the  under- 

S round  cable,  which  is  in  the  sewer,  to  the  station ;  and,  if  he  is  beyond  the  forti- 
cations,  he  mnst  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  construction  beyond  that  point.  In 
towns  outside  of  Paris  the  rates  range  from  $30  to  $60.  But  I  shall  oifer  nothiug  to 
show  that  those  rates  are  considered  high,  considering  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  in  those  places  and  the  character  of  the  service  furnished,  except  the  figures 
that  I  have  already  referred  to,  showing  the  absolute  lack  of  development  in  those 
parte.  In  Paris  Government  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  telephone  administration, 
and  so  far  as  the  published  accounts  show  no  rents  are  charged  for  that  oconpanoy. 
They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way,  because  their  lines  are  in  the  sewers;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  they  are  free  from  the  cost  of  subways,  which,  in  almost  all 
other  large  cities,  is  a  very  heavy  expense.  Their  cables  are  all  laid  in  trenches 
right  in  the  sowers.  The  men  draw  them  down  through,  carry  them,  and  place  them 
in  the  trenches,  and  they  can  do  it  very  (jnickly  and  very  easily  and  very  cheaply. 

As  to  wages  in  France.  The  operators  get  about  $6  a  week,  and  the  linemen  and 
mechanics  $7.20  to  $8.50,  with  10  hours  as  a  day.  1'hey  keep  no  separate  telephone 
accounts,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  self-sustaining  or  not;  but,  con- 
sidering the  low  wages  and  the  freedom  from  usual  charges,  the  Paris  rate  is 
relatively  much  higher  than  the  New  York  rate  of  $85.  And,  considering  the  extra 
charges  and  the  amount  aud  character  of  the  service,  the  Paris  rate,  plus  extras, 
is  absolutely  higher  tban  the  New  York  rate. 

Passing  on  to  Belgium.  The  industry  there  was  conducted  by  a  company  up  to 
1889  or  1890 ;  since  then  by  a  Government  monopoly.  The  first  of  this  year,  in  all 
ot  Belgium,  there  were  14,920  telephones,  or  about  one-fourth  of  New  York  alone. 
In  Brussels,  with  a  population  of  560,000,  there  were  4,525  telephones;  iu  Antwerp, 
population  278,000,  there  were  2,802  telephones — abont  the  most  meager  development 
in  any  European  or  American  city. 

In  general,  the  plant  which  was  installed  by  the  company  before  the  Government 
took  over  the  business  in  1890  is  still  iu  use.  The  central  office  equipment  is  com- 
pletely out  of  date,  and  almost  worn  out.  They  erected  a  building  at  Brussels, 
which  was  unoccupied  for  several  years,  on  account  of  delay  in  deciding  upon  what 
style  of  ciiuipment  to  put  in.  Single  wires  or  grounded  circuits  are  generally  in  use, 
although  work  is  under  way  for  installing  a  metallic  circuit.  In  general,  the  service, 
plant,  and  methods  are  one  with  those  that  were  abandoned  iu  the  American  cities 
In  the  808.  The  company  rates  were  adhered  to  as  to  the  grounded  circuits,  but  the 
rates  wert  raised  for  metallic  service.  In  Brussels  and  Antwerp  the  grounded  circuit 
rat«  is  $50  and  the  metallic  circuit  $70.  Elsewhere,  out^side  of  the  two  cities  of 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  the  rates  range  from  $25  a  year  for  ground  circuit,  and  for 
the  metallic  circuit,  $54  up.  That  these  are  considered  high  rates  is  shown  by  the 
amount  of  patronage  that  has  been  developed.  Operators  get  from  $1.90  to  $2.77  per 
week.  They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way.  The  plant  is  starved  and  run  down. 
Belgium  is  a  cheap  country,  especially  with  respect  to  labor,  as  nearly  everyone 
knows  who  has  visited  there.  In  all  the  cities  dogs  are  beasts  of  burden ;  in  the 
country  districts  women  till  the  fields,  and  in  the  cities  they  clean  the  streets  and 
perform  other  kinds  of  hard  labor  such  as  in  this  country  would  nowhere  be  assigned 
to  women  to  do.  The  telephoue  accounts  nre  not  separately  kept  or  published ;  but 
the  assertion  that  it  pays  its  way  would  not  be  surprising.  The  rates  are,  relatively, 
kept  so  high,  and  the  systems  are  kept  so  small,  and  the  expenditure  for  their 
maintenance  and  for  furnishing  service  are  so  inadequate,  that  it  would  probably  be 
fail  to  assume  that  the  Qovernment  does  make  some  sort  of  a  showing  in  its  accounts. 
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Bat  of  course,  in  coiisiderine  this,  the  general  conditions  of  development,  and  the 
faoilities  afforded  the  general  pablic,  should  be  taken  lute  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  Are  yon  eompariug  a  limited  rate  in  one  country  with  a 
limited  rate  in  the  other,  or  an  unlimited  rate  in  one  country  with  a  limited  rate  in 
theotherf — A.  I  am  comparing  the  nulimited  rate — that  is,  the  flat  rate,  wherever 
it  exists,  with  the  average  rate  where  tbere  are  varions  rates,  in  the  other  place.  I 
am  not  comparing  the  minimum  rate  where  there  is  a  general  scale,  with  the  unlim- 
ited rate  in  any  other  place.     I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  of  making  the  comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fxrquhar.)  What  New  York  rate  are  you  takingf— A.  I  am  taking 
the  $85  rate.    That  is  the  average  rate  of  all  stations  excepting  the  pay  stations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  Is  not  that  for  all  intents  and  purposes  an  unlimited 
ratet — A.  I  shall  discuss  that  a  little  more  fully  when  I  come  to  London,  because 
there  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  to  such  a  discussion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  have  just  said  that  in  Belgium  the  telephone  sys- 
tem pays  the  Government.  Do  they  pay  fixed  charges  on  the  money  invested  and 
allow  for  depreciation  and  Ml  that  wlien  they  say  it  pays?  Are  you  familiar  with 
thatt — A.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Government  says  if  does  pay.  I  meant 
to  say  that,  in  view  of  all  the  conditions,  I  should  not  dixpnte  a  statement  that  it 
did  pay,  although  no  such  statement  has  been  made,  because  tbey  do  not  keep 
tlieir  accounts  separately.  The  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  accounts  are  all 
merged  together,  so  that  no  one  knows  what  the  conduct  of  the  telephone  industry 
costs  tliem,  or  whether  or  not  they  make  the  allowance,  in  their  accountings,  that 
you  inquire  about.  The  rates  are  relatively  high,  the  systems  small,  the  wages  low, 
and  the  plants,  through  a  lack  of  reasonable  expenditures,  are  kept  in  very  poor 
condition.     Under  these  circumstances  they  ought  to  be  able  to  show^  a  profit. 

In  closing  about  Belgium,  I  would  say  that,  as  to  the  telephone  development,, 
nowhere  in  Europe  or  America  has  private  management,  whatever  its  embarrassments 
or  burdens,  made  anything  like  so  poor  a  showing  as  has  been  made  by  the  Belgian 
Government. 

Switzerland  does  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  my  talk,  which  is  about 
large  cities  chiefly ;  but  Switzerland  is  such  an  interesting  country,  telephonically 
speaking,  and  it  is  so  often  referred  to  by  writers  on  telephone  subjects,  that  I  shall, 
in  passing,  say  a  few  words  about  the  conditions  there. 

The  popnlation  of  the  whole  country  in  1900  was  3,300,000.  Of  telephones  there 
were  Sl,oBi.  There  are  no  places  comparable  to  New  York  as  to  size  and  general 
conditions.  Zurich  is  the  largest  place,  with  a  population  of  152,000,  and  it  has 
6,0(X)  telephones.  There  were  private  companies  operating  in  some  of  the  large  towns 
atfirst,  but  these  were  bonghl.  out  by  the  Government,  and  there  is  now  a  Government 
monopoly  all  over  the  State.  The  rates  are  uniform  in  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, without  any  regard  to  the  difference  in  size  of  places.  The  subscriber  pays  for 
the  first  year  $20,  lor  the  second  year  $14,  and  for  the  third  year  and  subsequent 
years  $8.  Now  those  rates  are  frequently  quoted  as  being  inclusive  for  telephone 
service  in  these  Swiss  cities,  but  those  are  the  charges  only  for  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing a  telephone,  what  you  might  call  the  charge  for  maintenance  and  keep-up,  the 
privilege  of  belonging  to  the  State's  telephone  club,  so  to  speak.  But  every  time 
you  use  the  telephone  you  pay  an  additional  charge.  That  additional  charge  is  1 
cent  for  local  messages.  Take  400  messages  at  1  cent  each  and  that  makes  $4.  That 
added  to  $20  is  $24,  which  is  the  annual  charge  during  the  first  year  for  400  messages. 
Now,  in  our  Westchester  towns  that  I  have  spoken  of  we  have  a  rate  of  $24  for  400 
messages,  and  we  give  a  vastly  superior  service  to  that  furnished  in  these  Swiss 
towns.  That  is  not  all,  because,  in  the  Swiss  towns,  mileage  is  charged,  and  in  the 
larger  cities  the  extra  charges  amount  to  as  high  as  $150. 

I  will  read  two  brief  extracts  from  a  report,  made  in  1899,  by  the  director  of  the 
municipal  telephone  system  in  Amsterdam  to  the  aldermen  of  public  works  on  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  telephone  tarilf.     Respecting  the  Swiss  rates,  he  says : 

"  In  Switzerland  the  fixed  subscription  after  the  first  2  years  is,  to  be  sure,  only 
40  franca  ($8),  but  this  amount  is  charged  for  only  such  connections  as  are  situated 
within  2  kilometers'  distance  from  the  central  exchange.  Whereas,  for  connection 
beyond  this  distance — and  there  are  many  like  this  in  Switzerland — an  extra  fee  is 
charged  of  no  less  than  4.50  francs  per  100  meters.  A  subscriber,  for  instance,  who 
resides  5  kilometers  distant  from  the  head  office,  as  also  might  l>e  the  case  here  in 
this  town  (Amsterdam),  pays  in  Switzerland  a  fixed  subscription  of  40  -|-  30  x  4.50, 
or  175  francs  ($35)  per  year." 

Thus  far  ho  is  speaking  only  of  the  fixed  subscription,  which  does  not  include  the 
right  to  send  a  single  message  without  additional  payment.  As  to  the  additional 
charges  for  messages,  this  is  what  he  says: 

"  In  the  whole  of  Switzerland  the  price  for  local  calls  is  5  centimes  (1  cent)  for  all 
snbsoribers,  no  matter  whether  they  make  much  or  little  use  of  their  telephone. 
Subscribers  who,  for  instance,  make  10,  30  to  50  local  calls  per  working  day — and 
such  subscribers  in  the  systems  of  Basel  and  Zurich  are  not  uncommon — pay,  there- 
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for«,  above  the  fixed  sabscription  of  the  average  of  70  franca  ($14)  a  year,  respec- 
tively, 150,  450  to  750  francs  ($30,  $90  to  $150)  a  year  for  their  local  calls." 

Very  often,  therefore,  we  have  misleading  information  about  Switzerland,  becanse 
we  are  given  only  n  part  of  the  truth  about  those  rates. 

In  many  American  towns  and  cities,  I  think,  more  and  better  service  can  be  had 
for  less  money  than  in  these  Swiss  towns.  The  plant  there  is  cheap  and  inferior. 
Grounded  circuits  are  still  in  nse  and  the  equipment  is  antiquated.  There  has  been 
a  very  small  outlay  for  maintenance.  They  pay  nothing  for  rights  of  way,  except  in  a 
very  few  cases,  because  of  a  practice  established  by  the  company  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  beeiu  able  to  break  entirely  away  from.  The  post-office  collects  their 
accounts,  and  wages  are  low.  Skilled  operators  are  paid  $4,  wiremen  and  chief 
operators,  in  large  central  oflices,  $7;  linemen,  etc.,  $4.20  to  $6;  foremen,  $6..50  to 
$8.40  per  week. 

As  illustrating  the  cheapness  of  things  there:  On  the  Geneva  street  railway 
where  work  was  going  on  in  1899,  when  I  was  there,  the  workmen  were  i)aid  8  cento 
an  hour,  which,  with  steady  employment  and  10  hours  per  day,  would  make  $4.80 
per  week.  The  Swiss  people  are  fi-ngal  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  anywhere  in  this 
country,  and  all  classes  of  laboi  are  very  poorly  paid. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  yon  whether  this  same  discrepancy  in 
wages  did  not  apply  to  other  ludnstries  as  well  as  to  the  telephone f — A.  I  think  it 
does,  as  indicated  by  tho  instance  cited. 

We  come  to  a  very  interesting  matter — the  financial  results  in  Switzerland. 
The  telephone  receipts  in  1899  were  $1,007,011  (there  they  keep  the  accounts  sepa- 
rately), and  their  expenses  were  $1,254,803,  a  deficiency  of  $247,792.  The  expenses 
were  practically  125  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  That  would  mean  the  worse  kind  of 
bankruptcy  if  it  were  a  private  concern. 

Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  yon  consider  these  expenses  as  adequate.  In 
order  to  do  that  yon  would  have  to  ignore  the  very  inefficient  service  and  low  wages. 
But,  considering  these  expenses  as  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  service  furnished,  the 
earnings  would  ue  less  than  one-half  what  commercial  safety  would  require. 

It  isuot  verydifficulttofixresponsibilityfortheseconditiong  inSwit/.erland.  The 
technical  staff  is  in  no  way  to  blame.  The  rates  and  plant  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  present  conditions  against  their  repeated  recommendations.  The  telephone 
has  practically  been  a  political  plaything  in  Switzerland,  and,  possibly  with  tho 
very  best  intentions,  in  response  to  popular  demands  the  service  has  been  starved 
and  the  rates  have  been  run  down  until  tho  whole  business  is  on  n  most  unprofita- 
ble basis.  Now,  the  department  is  facing  the  necessity  of  putting  in  metallic  circuits 
in  order  to  render  service  that  will  be  at  nil  acceptable.  That  will  involve  a  tremen- 
dous outlay  and  an  increased  annual  expense  for  maintaining  the  better  service  when 
already  there  is  a  deficiency,  and  the  raising  of  rates  is  practically  impossible. 

The  commission  then  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

At  2.10  p.  m.  the  commission  reconvened,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bethel  was 
resumed,  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  might  resume  where  you  left  off  this  morning. — 
A.  When  we  left  oflF  this  morning  I  had  just  finished  talking  about  Switzerland, 
where,  under  Government  ownership,  with  rates  that  ranged  perhaps  as  high  as  in 
American  cities  of  tho  same  size,  and  with  a  very  inadequate  expenditure  in  the 
way  of  maintenance,  an  out-of-date  plant,  inferior  service,  aud  low  wages  to 
employees,  tho  telephone  operations  during  1899  had  shown  that  the  expenses  were 
125  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  Now,  with  just  a  few  words  about  Austna-Hangary, 
I  shall  pass  on  to  Germany. 

In  Austria  several  privat«  companies  conducted  the  business  until  1894  and  1895. 
Since  then  the  Government  has,  after  purchasing  the  plantsof  the  companies,  operated 
the  business  as  a  Government  monopoly.  Practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  rel- 
ative developmen  t  in  tho  large  cities  and  in  the  small  cities  holds  here  as  was  pointed 
ont  in  the  case  of  France  and  Belgium.  That  is,  nearly  all  of  the  development  is  to 
be  found  in  the  greater  cities — in  Austria,  chiefly  in  Vienna,  aud  in  Hungary,  chiefly 
in  Budapest. 

The  Vienna  plant  was  bought  by  the  Government  from  the  company,  on  a  valua- 
tion fixed  by  experts,  in  1894,  the  Government  taking  possession  on  tho  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1895.  As  shown  by  tho  public  documents  covering  the  history  of  the  case,  it 
cost  the  Government  $1,600,000.  There  were  thou  between  7,000  and  8,000  stations. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $200  or  more  per  telephone  station.  Either  through  rapid 
changes  in  the  art,  or  because  the  plant  taken  over  from  the  company  was  out  of 
date,  the  Government  soon  after  began  the  construction  of  a  now  plant.  They 
pnt  np  two  very  handsome  buildings  and  laid  out  a  comprehensive  underground 
system,  and  provided  the  offices  with  new  equipment  throughout,  so  that  in  1899 
there  was  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  old  plant  which  it  had  taken  over  from  the  oom- 
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pany  Rtill  in  nse.  The  Go-vernment,  np  to  that  time,  had  expeoded  $1,200,000  on  its 
plant. 

The  nnmber  of  stations  in  Vienna  at  the  first  of  this  year  was  13,326,  and  in  all 
Anstria  there  were  31,902.  Vienna's  population  is  1,635,000.  Chicago,  practically 
the  same  size,  had  more  than  twice  as  many  telephones. 

The  Vienna  rate  was  $40  when  the  company  operated  it,  and  that  rate  has  been 
continued  by  the  Government.  Elsewhere  in  Anstria  there  is  an  installation  charge 
or  entrance  fee,  as  they  call  it,  of  $40  per  kilometer  (per  five  eighths  of  a  mile),  plus 
$20  per  year.  The  rates  are  thus  relatirely  high  enough  to  prevent  any  develop- 
ment,  ns  has  actually  heen  shown,  in  the  State  outside  of  Vienna.  They  pay  nothing 
for  rights  of  way  in  A'ienna.  The  wages  are  low.  Operators  receive  frova  $1.80  to 
$3.40  per  week;  linemen,  etc.,  about  4»  per  week. 

In  the  official  documents  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  from  the  com- 
pany to  the  Oovornuient  it  was  stated  by  the  company  that,  should  it  continue  the 
bnsiuoss,  in  order  to  protect  its  stockholders  and  creditors  it  would  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  rate,  which  was  then  $40. 

In  Vienna  the  telephone  has  been  a  particularly  unfortunate  victim  of  Govern- 
ment ownership,  for  rtmsons  not  connected  at  all  with  mismanagement  and  uot 
involving  any  niisgaided  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislators.  Yon  are  all  familiar 
with  the  political  troubles  that  have  grown  out  of  the  race  question  there.  For 
several  years  there. was  no  session  of  their  Parliament  and  no  appropriations  made 
to  the  telephone  business.  The  telephone  business  is  peculiar,  in  that  it  requires 
constant  additions  to  its  capital  account  or  it  must  stand  still.  It  is  not  like  a 
railroad,  where  the  track  iK  built  and  finished,  and  yon  have  your  investment,  and 
the  rest  may  go  on  operating  expenses.  Yon  must  have  a  constant  and  contin- 
nous  addition  to  the  capital  account  or  growth  must  stop.  That  is  exactly  what 
happened  in  Vienna,  through  no  fault  in  the  telephone  management  or  of  anyone 
in  particular,  bnt  through  the  conditions  I  have  stated.  Their  fnnds  failed  them 
and  they  had  a  large  waiting  list  and  general  dissatisfaction  resulted. 

There  is  another  striking  case  illustrating  that  same  point — not  iu  Europe,  but  in 
Japan.  There  in  Tokyo,  where  there  is  Government  ownership,  growth  was  not 
exactly  suspended,  bntthe  Government  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  business  that 
was  offered — was  not  able  to  furnish  the  facilities  that  the  public  demanded — and 
applications  were  dealt  with  iu  the  order  in  which  they  were  received.  So  there 
arose  speculation  in  the  rights  of  priority  for  connection,  and  those  rights  sold  as 
high  in  some  cases  as  7  times  the  annual  subscription  for  the  telephone. 

In  Hungary  there  is  no  development,  outside  of  Budapest,  worth  speaking  of.  In 
Budapest  there  are  5,796  telephones,  with  a  population  of  729,000.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  Russian  cities,  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  Budapest  has  the  lowest  develop- 
ment in  Europe  or  America  among  cities  of  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  inhabitants. 
Several  American  cities  of  one-half  the  size  have  twice  the  number  of  telephones. 
That  is  four  times  the  development. 

The  people  in  Budapest  are  considered  very  progressive.  Their  city  has  been 
almost  entirely  reconstructed  in  recent  years.  They  have  put  up  some  magnificent 
buildings,  and  they  had  the  first  electric  underground  railroad  in  the  world.  As 
to  the  telephone,  however,  their  plant  is  antiquated,  their  service  is  inferior,  and 
their  rat«s  are  the  same  as  in  Vienna.  That  these  rates  are  relatively  high  or  that 
the  service  is  exceedingly  poor  is  fairly  shown  by  the  lack  of  developm'nt.  The 
wages  are  even  lower  than  in  Vienna,  'i'hey  pay  no  rights  of  way,  and,  as  a  rather 
significant  example  of  the  powers  that  the  Government  reserves  to  itself,  I  may  say 
that  it  has  licensed  a  private  company  (the  TelephoTie  Newspaper  Company)  to 
string  its  wires  throughout  the  city,  attaching  them  to  the  public  buildings  and  to 
private  property  without  any  compensation  wnatever  to  the  owners. 

I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  Germany.  Patents  were  never  allowed  for  the  tele- 
phone, and  the  Government  has  monopolized  the  telephone  business  from  the  begin- 
ning and  operated  it  as  a  part  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  business.  There  has  been 
a  very  large  development  in  Germany,  especially  in  large  cities  which  have  been 
favored  by  the  German  rate  policy.  Until  very  recently  they  have  had  uniform  rates 
through  the  flmpire;  that  is,  the  same  rate  in  a  great  city  as  in  a  small  city.  This 
policy  was  changed  by  law  in  1899,  and  since  the  adoption  of  new  rates  in  1900  there 
has  been  some  growth  in  the  smaller  places,  bnt  relatively  the  conditions  have  not 
changed  mnch.  There  are  720  telephone  centers  in  Germany;  and  Berlin  alone  has 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  stations.  Nine  large  cities  have  52.5  per  cent  of  the  tele- 
phones, leaving  47.5  per  cent  to  711  other  cities  and  towns.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  Berlin  had  47,586  telephones,  against  54,647  in  New  York,  the  population  being 
approximately  the  same.  Tbe  1900  census  figures  give  New  York  a  little  larger  pop- 
nlation  than  the  last  available  census  figures  give  Berlin,  but  I  have  seen,  in  places 
that  may  be  considered  reliable,  statements  as  to  the  population  of  Berlin  which 
make  the  two  cities  practically  the  same. 

Q.  When  yon  spcas  of  the  population  of  Berlin  and  New  York  do  yon  mean  Mai- 
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hattan  Island  or  Greater  Ne'w  York? — A.  In  nil  this  testimony  I  am  speaking  of  New 
York  as  comprising  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Hronx — the  old  New  York, 
not  the  gi-eater  city. 

A  point  that  has  often  been  overlooked  when  con8idei4ng  the  Berlin  service  is  that 
the  service  was  rendered,  until  1899,  only  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Since  1899  they  have  been  rendering  a  night  service,  bat 
they  charge  extra  for  calls  made  during  the  hours  from  10  o^lock  at  night  until  7 
o'clock  in  the  niomiug. 

The  lines  are  largely  single  wire,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  still  over- 
head.  The  same  policy  with  respect  to  wires  has  not  been  pursued  in  Berlin  as  iu 
New  York.  That  is  to  say,  thoy  have  supplemented  their  overhead  wires  by  the 
underground  plan,  because  the  wires  became  so  numerous  that  they  coold  not  carry 
them  overhead;  but  they  have  not  replaced,  in  a  general  and  comprehensive  way, 
the  overhead  system  with  the  underground  system. 

In  Berlin,  too,  the  subsoriber  does  a  great  deal  of  operating:  that  is  to  say,  he  calls 
the  central  offioe  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  he  must  then  work  his  own  way 
from  that  central  office  to  the  next,  and  so  on ;  whereas,  in  New  York,  we  so  super- 
vise every  call  that  the  subscriber  has  nothing  to  do  but  give  his  order ;  and  then  the 
operators  take  care  of  it  until  the  two  people  are  put  into  communication.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  the  Berlin  service  is  hardly  comparable  with  the  New  York  serWce, 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Berlin  public. 

Now,  this  uniform  rate  that  I  spoke  of  as  holding  through  tlie  Empire,  until  April 
1,  1900,  was  $37.50,  At  that  time,  flat  rates,  varying  from  $16  to  $45,  and  mini- 
mum message  rates  from  $20  to  $30  were  put  into  force.  -All  rates  now  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  town.  The  administration  had  many  times  reported  to  the  German  Par- 
liament that  the  Berlin  system  did  not  pay,  and  various  rate  propositions  were  con- 
sidered. As  a  result  of  that,  in  1899  they  enacted  a  law  putting  into  force  these 
rates  I  have  mentioned.  The  Berlin  rate  was  increased  30  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
number  of  sabscril)ers  throughont  the  whole  Empire,  (57.8  per  cent  (over  two- 
thirds  of  them)  were  iuoreased,  26.8  per  cent  were  decreased  (that  was  in  the 
small  towns),  and  6.4  per  cunt  were  not  changed.  Thus  the  recommendations  that 
had  been  made  by  the  technical  staff  from  time  to  time  were  followed. 

The  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  accounts  are  all  merged  together.  No 
separate  accounts  are  kept  for  the  telephone  service.  Berlin  is  proverbially  a  cheap 
city.  Wages,  rents,  and  almost  all  other  items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  furnishing 
a  telephone  service  range  from  2  to  4  times  us  high  iu  New  York  as  in  Beilin. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  1  would  like  to  know  whether,  iu  these  running 
expenses,  thoy  allow  anytliing  for  the  capital  invested  in  building  these  lines f — A. 
I  think  no  one  can  answer  that  from  any  official  docuineuts,  because  the  accounts 
for  the  3  departments  are  all  merged  together  and  no  8e]>arate  acc'buuts  are  kept 
for  the  telephone  operatious.  But  the  fact  that  the  administration  reported  to  the 
Parliament  that  the  rates  did  not  pay,  and  that  the  Parliament,  after  consideration 
of  the  matter,  raised  the  rates,  seems  to  me  ample  justification  for  saying  that  the 
rates  were  not  protitable  in  Berlin.  That  is  the  rate  we  so  generally  hear  about,  and 
it  is  the  rate  that  writers  ou  the  subject  usually  use. 

The  fact  that  the  public  patronage  or  development  is  less  in  Berlin  than  in  New 
York  shows  that  the  service  and  the  rates  are  not  more  reasonable,  from  the 
German  standpoint,  than  are  the  New  York  service  and  rate,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  New  Yorker.  Considering  the  character  and  amount  of  service,  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  in  the  two  places,  the  rates  in  New  York  are  lower  than  in 
Berlin. 

Now,  as  to  the  responsibility  for  this  inferior  service,  so  far  as  grounded  circnit 
lines  are  concei-ncd.  The  technical  staff  has  frequently  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
metallic  circuit,  but  this  recommendation  was  disapproved  of  by  the  ministers,  who 
would  not  spend  the  money,  because  they  thought  it  was  spending  money  on  an 
unproductive  industry.  But  at  Ittst,  in  1899,  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  to  begin 
the  work  of  changing  from  the  grounded  circuit  to  the  metallio  circuit,  and  that 
work  is  now  going  on. 

Night  service  was  not  rendered  at  all  until  considered  by  Parliament,  and  was  com- 
menced on  November  1,  1899,  and  then  only  on  the  payment  of  extra  charges. 

A  revision  of  rates  was  repeatedly  urged.  The  unfairness  of  the  uniform  rate 
and  its  unprofitableness  iu  great  cities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  were  frequently 
urged.  This  shows  a  tardy  and  incomplete  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
technical  staff. 

I  will  read  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  commission  to  revise  rates.  It  bears  on 
some  questions  asked  this  morning  as  to  the  message  rate  plan.  This  is  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  commission  to  revise  rates,  1899.    (Reading :) 

"  The  ]>re8ent  mode  of  charge  for  telephones,  according  to  which  all  subscribers  to 
the  telephone  system  ot  the  Imperial  I'ost  and  Telegraph  Administration  have  to 
pay  the  same  annual  sum  of  $37.60,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  towu  or  telephone 
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area  and  of  the  amonnt  of  nse  of  the  service,  has  for  yean  past  given  rise  to  com- 
plaintH  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  to  uumerona  questions  in  Parliament. 

"The  justice  of  the  complaints,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  telephone  users,  Oiin 
not  be  denied,  the  conditions  existing  in  the  varioiis  towns  l>einK  e>o  different  that  a 
uniform  tariff  can  not  be  considered  u  rii;ht  one.  It  is  justly  felt  that  it  in  not  fair 
that  subscribers  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  who  can  communicate  with  30,000  and  12,000 
telephones,  respectively,  should  have  no  more  to  pay  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
witn  50  or  100  subscribers. 

"A  joster  division  of  the  present  charges,  which  will  maintain  the  revenue  at  its 
present  rate,  is,  therefore,  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  sensible  reform  of  the  tele- 
phone tariff,  which  does  not  alone  consider  the  success  of  the  moment.  And,  in  fact, 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  comply  with  most  of  the  wishes  expressed  if  the  expenses 
of  the  telephone  service  are  divided  more  among  the  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the 
nse  and  auvantages  dervied  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  relief  given  to 
8ub8oril>er8  in  small  places  might  be  considerable  if  it  is  determined  to  make  the 
larger  and  more  promising;  places  pay  a  little  higher  scale. 

"  The  most  j  nst  method  is  to  readjust  the  charges  so  that  each  subscriber  shall  pay 
according  to  user.  There  would  thus  be  different  rates,  not  only  in  different  towns 
and  systems,  but  also  between  different  subscribers  in  the  same  place. 

•  #««*«« 

"The  expenses  of  the  telephone  system  increase  not  only  absolutely  but  also 
relatively,  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  extension,  inasmuoh  as,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  augments  the  expense  of 
eacn  single  subscriber,  on  account  of  the  installations  of  the  exchanges  becoming 
ever  more  complicated." 

Yon  will  see  that  thus  far  the  report  not  only  indorses  the  message-rate  system  as 
a  proper  system  but  gives  reasons  for  adopting  it.     (Beading:) 

"A  general  adoption  of  the  proposal,  however,  is  impossible  on  account  of  practi- 
cal difficulties.  It  would  only  be  possible  if  reliable  automatic  counting  apparatus 
existed,  which  would  afford  a  perfect  protection  against  tampering  on  the  part  of 
the  subscribers. 

"The  public  is  used  to  a  fixed  rate,  and  experience  shows  that,  in  most  cases,  they 
prefer  a  rate  which  they  may  know  beforehand  to  payment  by  calls,  the  recording 
of  which  might  cause  them  troable  and  inconveuience." 

Thus,  after  indorsing  the  message-rate  principle,  they  declared  its  adoption 
impossible  because  of  practical  difficulties  which  have  been  completely  overcome, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  some  European  places,  and  for  the  reason 
that  it  might  be  unpopular  tliey  compromised  by  adopting  new  flat  rates — to  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  system — and  supplementary  message  rates,  notwithstanding  the 
alleged  practical  difficulties. 

Only  a  word  about  Bavaria.  It  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  German  Empire,  but  ite 
telephone  syi^tem  is  operated  separately  by  the  Bavarian  telegraph  department. 
They  have  the  same  rates  and  the  same  policy  as  to  rates  as  exist  iu  other  parts  of 
Germany.  The  general  conditions  are  about  the  same.  Munich  has  8,500  telephones, 
Nuremberg  3,500.  Seventy-one  other  centers  have  only  6,000  or  7,000  altogether. 
The  technical  staff  has  been  a  little  more  successful  in  having  its  recommendations 
adopt'Cd,  and  consequently  the  plant  and  the  service  in  Munich  are  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  in  Berlin. 

Holland  is  particularly  interesting  because  of  the  municipal  ownership  in  its  2  lead- 
ing cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  A  private  compauy  conducted  the  industry 
in  these  cities  until  1896,  when  they  obtained  franchises  from  the  State  for  23  years. 
Viewed  superficially  and  narrowly,  it  may  be  sAid  that  at  Amsterdam  the  munic- 
ipality on  taking  over  the  business  reduced  the  rate,  improved  the  service,  in  3 
years  increased  the  number  of  stations  by  50  per  cent,  and  made  a  profit.  Let  us 
go  further  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  whole  truth  if  possible. 

The  reduction  in  rate  was  insignificant  in  amount,  and  moreover  it  was  a  mere 
shifting  of  taxation.  The  company's  rate  was  $47.20  per  year;  the  municipality's 
$36  at  residences  and  business  places  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  subscriber  and 
$46  for  hotels,  rnstanrants,  and  places  accessible  to  the  public,  plus  in  each  case 
an  installation  charge  of  $10.  Taking  this  last  item  into  account,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  reduction  was  on  the  whole  very  slight,  and  that  in  certain  cases  there  was 
an  actual  increase.  But  there  is  another  fact  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Under  its  franchise  the  company  was  required  to  pay  the  city  21  per  cent  of  its  gross 
receipts,  which  going  into  the  communal  treasury  operated  to  lessen  taxes  in  other 
directions.  In  1894,  the  last  full  year  of  the  company's  concession,  the  percentage 
amounted  to  $17,125.20.  In  1898,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  iu  tne  number 
of  snbsoribers,  the  communal  treasury  received  from  the  telephone  industry  $20,000. 
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Theslight  increase,  it  may  be  safely  stated,  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in 
the  community's  general  expenses  due  to  its  telephone  operations,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  use  of  public  unildings  for  sapportiug  wires  and  fixtures  for  which  no  charges 
were  made.  Honce  the  commanal  treasury  suffered  by  the  change;  in  other  woris, 
whatever  reduction  was  made  benefited  telephone  subscribers  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  taxpayer.  Therefore  the  municipality  is  entitled  to  no  credit  for  an  alleged 
redaction  of  rate. 

Touching  the  question  of  reasonableness,  it  is  very  significant  that  at  The  Hagne, 
the  telephone  industry  is  conducted  by  private  enterprise  at  a  rate  ef  $21  a  year. 
In  other  European  cities  where  private  ooropanies  operate  tliere  are  larger  systems 
and  lower  ri/tes  than  in  Amsterdam. 

The  service  is  unquestionably  better  now  than  it  was  under  the  company's  admin- 
istration. But  the  present  service  is  not  so  much  a  superior  service  as  the  former 
was  an  inferior  service.  Measured  by  other  and  fairer  standards  the  pi«sent  service 
loses  lis  preeminence.  What  always  happens  under  a  limited  franchise  happened  iu 
Amsterdam.  The  telephone  business  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself  calls  for  constant 
additions  to  capital  account,  and  thus  far  in  its  history  has  called  for  constant  and 
extraordinary  outlays  for  reconstruction  and  substitutions.  Hoping  to  undertake 
the  business  itself,  the  municipality  opposed  an  extension  of  the  company's  franchise 
and  was  snccessfnl.  Having  no  assurance  of  life,  the  company  made  no  extensions 
or  improvements.  It  did  notningto  develop  theHjuslness;  there  was  no  growth — only 
1,700  stations  in  1896.  The  municipality  offered  for  the  company's  plant  an  amount 
equivalent  to  $47  per  station.  This  beinjK  refused,  the  municipality  built  a  new 
plant,  its  investment  being  at  the  end  of  1898  equivalent  to  $182. W  per  station. 
With  its  new  plant  and  with  a  skillful  and  enterprising  manager  an  improvement 
in  the  service  was  inevitable,  an  improvement  which  was  particularly  noticeable  to 
those  who  had  suffered  under  the  previous  miserable  condition,  due  largely  to  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  the  municipality.  But  the  Amsterdam  service  is  by  no  means 
as  efficient  as  that  rendered  by  private  companies  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  for 
example,  or  in  this  coutitry.  The  feature  that  most  condemns  it  is  its  insignificant 
scope — its  entire  inadequacy  for  so  large  a  city. 

'This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  development.  Fifty  per  cent  in  3  years  sonndjs 
large,  but  if  you  remember  the  starting  point  it  means  but  little.  Compared  with 
that  in  cities  of  the  same  rank  in  this  country  or  even  in  Europe^  where  private 
companies  operate,  the  Amsterdam  development  is  absolutely  insignificant.  At  the 
first  of  this  year  Amsterdam,  with  a  population  of  513,000,  had  4,462  telephones. 
There  are  64  American  and  European  cities  having  a  population  of  200,000  or  more. 
Arranged  in  the  order  of  telephone  development,  Amsterdam  stands  58  iu  the  list. 
Among  the  cities  of  its  class  (from  500,000  to  1,000,000)  Amsterdam  stands  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list,  with  the  exception  of  Budapest  and  Brussels,  in  both  of  which 
cities  there  is  Qovemment  control,  and  of  the  2  Russian  cities  of  Moscow  and 
Warsaw. 

Let  us  compare  Amsterdam  with  an  American  city  and  then  with  an  English  city. 
Amsterdam  and  Boston  are  fairly  comparable.  They  are  aboutthe  same  size,  Boston 
being  a  little  bit  larger.  Both  are  seaports;  both  cities  of  commercial  importance 
and  activity.  I  have  already  given  you  the  figures  of  Amsterdam.  There  are  4,462 
telephones  there,  or  8.7  per  1,000  of  population.  Boston,  with  a  population  of 
560,000,  had  23,780  telepnones,  or  42.3  per  1,000  of  population  against  Amster- 
dam's 8.7. 

Now,  comparing  Amsterdam  with  Manchester,  England.  Manchester  has  543,902 
population  and  10,647 telephones;  or,  per  1,000 of  population,  19.6  telephones  against 
Amsterdam's  8.7;  and  Liverpool  has  20.1  against  Amsterdam's  8.7.  So  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  take  an  American  city  to  show  that  the  development  is  higher  under  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Even  as  compared  with  European  cities  under  private  enterprise 
the  development  in  Amsterdam  is  exceedingly  low. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  How  does  the  suburban  population  of  Amsterdam  compare 
with  that  of  Boston  f— A.  The  point  you  mention  is  a  very  important  one.  Municipal 
boundaries  and  telephone-exchange  boundaries  are  not  coextensive.  Around  every 
great  city  the  subarbau  places  are  of  consequence  and  usually  the  very  center  of  their 
business  and  social  life  is  in  the  city.  The  municipality  can  serve  only  within  its 
own  area,  or  else  conduct  a  business  beyond  its  borders  where  it  has  no  j  urisdiotion. 
Amsterdam's  activity  is  practically  confined  within  the  municipal  limits,  and,  as  a 
resnlt  of  that,  the  development  in  the  suburbs  is  practically  nothing,  while  the 
development  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  and  of  New  York  is  greater  even,  relatively 
speaking,  than  the  development  in  the  cities  themselves.  This  limitation  on  ita 
activities,  considering  the  pecnliarities  of  the  telephone  business,  is  one  that  I  think 
is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  in  consideriug  this  anestipn  of  municipal  ownership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  Have  you  entered  upon  tiie  question  at  all  so  as  to  show 
a  comparison  between  the  strictly  city  traffic  and  the  suburban  traffic — that  is,  the 
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city  within  itself  and  the  traffic  between  the  city  and  snbnrbs,  taking  a  city  like 
Boston  or  New  Yorkf — A.  I  do  not  quite  underatand. 

Q.  I  understood  your  tOHtimony  to  be  that  the  telephone  service  in  the  United 
States  is  appreciably  affected  by  the  service  between  the  city  and  the  suburb,  the 
development  of  the  suburbs  being  such  that  new  lines  were  constructed  rapidly  for 
service  between  the  suburbs  and  the  city. — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you-had  carried  it  far  enough  to  make  the  compari- 
son between  the  subnrban  service  and  the  city  proper, — A.  I  have  here  a  report  of 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Amsterdam  conoeming  the  action  taken  by  them,  and 
their  report  on  the  effect  of  the  telephone  industry  there.  It  appears  in  this  report 
that  tbere  is  practically  no  development  whatever  except  n-ithiu  the  very  heart  and 
center  of  Amsterdam,  because  their  rates  are  considered  so  high  in  snch  territory  as 
is  included  within  their  concession  outside  of  the  heart  of  the  city  that  there  is  no 
development.  Now,  in  New  York  City  and  its  suburbs  (inclnding  the  cities  within 
36  or  40  miles  of  the  New  York  city  hall,  the  towns  along  the  Jersey  coast  in  Mon- 
mouth County  and  those  on  Long  Island)  there  are  over  100,000  stations.  I  think 
these  facte  show  the  relative  development  between  the  two  places. 

Q.  My  question  went  one  step  further,  and  that  was  to  ask  if  you  bad  any  data 
which  would  show  how  large  a  proportion  that  suburban  service  was  of  jour  entire 
servicet — A.  Yon  mean  what  proportion  of  the  telephones  are  in  the  suburban 
territory  f  I  have  stated  already  that  there  are  60,000  telephones  in  New  York  and 
over  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  whole  territory, 

Q.  Yon  mean  by  the  whole  territory  Greater  New  York  or  that  nnder  your  juris- 
diction f — A.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Greater  New  York  and  those  portions  of  New 
York  State,  New  Jei-sey,  and  Connecticut  witbin  33  or  34  miles  of  New  York  City — 
the  Jersey  coast  towns  and  the  Long  Island  towns. 

Q.  And  New  York  City  proper  has  about  60  per  centf — ^A,  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total,  but  you  may  remember  that  I  cited  this  morning  the  case  of  Larchmont, 
where  the  development  is  about  20  per  cent.  Tbere  is  a  telephone  for  every  5 
people — practically  one  for  every  family  i  and  the  same,  or  a  little  less,  percentage 
rans  through  all  these  towns,  none  of  them  being  so  small  as  is  found  in  New 
York  proper. 

(j.  Is  the  snburbau  traffic  considered  profitable,  or  is  it  carried  on  as  a  necessity 
OS  a  feeder  to  the  main  plantf — A,  I  tbinlc  no  one  can  tell  exactly  what  auy  partic- 
ular branch  of  the  business  costs.  It  is  so  complex  that  you  can  only  estimate  it 
and  form  your  own  opinion,  A  half  a  dozen  men  might  have  half  a  dozen  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  aim  in  fixing  rates  is  to  make  each  community  carry  its  own 
burden  as  nearly  as  possible  and  pay  a  fair  siiare  of  the  general  expenses  of  admin- 
istration. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  several  kinds  of  business — the  trunk-line 
business  and  the  exchange-line  business.  Of  course  there  may  be  places  which  for 
the  general  good  must  be  served  whether  at  a  loss  or  not.  They  are  essential  parts 
of  the  system;  the  territory  is  developed  as  a  whole;  every  part  of  it  is  provided 
with  reasonable  facilities, 

I  was  speaking  about  the  conduct  of  the  telephone  business  by  the  municipality. 
Another  point  worth  mentioning  here  is  that  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  are  both 
cities  of  great  importance  aud  activity.  They  lie  close  together,  half  an  hour  apart 
by  rail,  nave  frequent  trains  daily,  and  their  entire  interests  are  closely  tied 
together ;  yet  because  of  no  central  control,  because  each  mnnicipality  is  proceeding 
for  itself,  tbere  are  different  styles  of  equipment,  different  engineering  methods  are 
followed,  different  rates  are  offered  to  the  public,  aud  the  general  practices  are 
different, 

I  have  spoken  of  the  reduction  in  rate,  the  improvement  in  service,  and  the 
incre.ose  in  the  number  of  stations;  there  is  but  one  point  left — that  is  profits.  The 
concession  accepted  from  the  Government,  it  should  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place, 
shows  that  a  profit  accruing  to  the  comnranal  treasury  must  not  be  depended  upon 
from  the  telephone  service.  The  stations  are  concentrated  in  the  center  of  the  ci  ty, 
close  to  the  central  office,  and  the  system  is  very  small,  as  already  shown.  The 
traffic  is  light,  because  there  are  so  few  places  which  tlie  subscriber  can  reach.  The 
statistics  for  1897  show  that  one-half  tlie  subscribers  sent  on  an  average  only  500 
messages  during  the  year.  Labor,  rents,  etc,  cost  but  little  in  Amsterdam,  Opera- 
tors are  paid  from  $2  to  $4  per  week;  linemen  and  mechanics,  $6.40  to  $8  per  week — 
10  hours  a  day.  The  salaries  and  wages  of  the  entire  Amsterdam  staff  in  18i)8  were 
but  little  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  New  York  company  expended  in  the  same 
year  for  tea,  coffee,  and  milk  furnished  its  operators  at  no  cent  to  them  and  the 
wages  of  waitresses  employed  in  serving  them.  The  entire  Amsterdam  rent  roll  wa& 
less  than  the  rent  paid  by  the  New  York  company  for  quarters  for  its  operators 
when  off  duty  at  one  of  its  offices — not  one  of  the  large  offices,  but  one  of  moderate 
size;  one  serving  about  the  same  number  of  stations  as  there  were  in  Amsterdam. 
As  indicating  in  general  the  cheapness  of  labor  there,  [  may  say  that  shop  girls  work- 
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ing  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  have  an  average  pay  of  $2  per  week;  policemen  and 
firemen,  $4.80  to  $5  per  week;  and  for  nnakilled  labor,  $4  per  week  is  considered 
good  pay. 

The  cost  per  station  for  the  year,  inclnding  working  expensea,  interest,  and  depre- 
ciation, was  loss  than  the  New  York  company's  ontlay  per  station  for  labor  alone. 
In' 1899  a  ma^jority  of  the  committee  for  the  management  of  the  communal  indnstries 
formally  recommended,  after  a,  carefnl  analysis  and  study  of  the  telephone  acooauts 
made  with  a  view  to  the  modification  of  the  telephone  tarifl's,  that  the  existing  rates 
be  oontinned  for  large  users,  and  that  a  slight  reduction  ($6  a  year)  be  made  to  those 
sending  500  or  loss  messages  per  year,  with  an  extra  charge  of  4  cents  for  each  mes- 
sage in  excess  of  500.  A  minority  of  the  committee  recommended  the  maintenance 
of  a  uniform  rate,  two  members  advising  the  trifling  reduction  of  $4  a  year,  and  one 
strongly  opposing  any  reduction  whatever,  because  the  costs  per  subsoriber  were 
already  too  high  to  warrant  it,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  they  wonid  increase 
rather  than  decrease  in  subsequent  years.  This  memb«r  forcibly  remarked  that  a 
reduction  would  totally  or  partially  wipe  ont  the  amount  contributed  by  the  tele- 
phone industry  to  the  general  fund  of  the  community,  and  for  this  he  could  see  no 
single  sensible  ground. 

Tne  mayor  and  aldermen  determined  that  no  reduction  whatever  should  be  made. 
I  shall  read  an  extract  from  their  report  to  the  town  council: 

"The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  working  expenses  per  subscriber,  as  the 
trade  accounts  show,  were  higher  last  year  than  during  tne  preceding  year,  and  that 
the  average  expenses  for  constractiou  were  also  considerably  increased.  Whether 
these  expenses  have  already  reached  their  maximum  can  not  safely  be  stated ;  there 
is  ground  rather  to  think  that  they  will  further  increase  during  the  next  few  years. 
Contrary  to  what  one  observes  with  other  businesses,  with  the  telephone  the  expenses 
do  not  decrease  in  proportion  of  the  increased  number  of  subscribers,  as  every  new 
subscriber  requires  new  capital  charges,  on  which  interest  has  to  be  paid  and  on 
which  depreciation  has  to  be  written  ofl;  and,  further,  the  expenses  of  the  service 
are  not  only  increasetl  by  the  amount  which  is  required  for  attending  to  the  new 
subscriber,  but  also  with  the  additional  cost  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  older  subscrib- 
ers. How  large  this  amount  will  be  is  difficult  to  say  at  present,  but  this  is  certain, 
that  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  the  number  of  combinations  to  be 
made  on  the  multiple  switchboards  will  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  an  increase 
of  the  service  expenses  per  subscriber  must  naturally  result.  The  question  whether 
it  would  be  desirable  under  these  circumstances  to  decide  upon  a  reduction  of  the 
telephone  tariff  we  undoubtedly  think  we  ought  to  answer  in  the  negative.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  a  reduction  of  any  importance,  whereas  a  small  reduction 
would  cause  so  great  a  loss  to  the  communal  revenue  as  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  small  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  subscribers." 

The  so-called  profits  therefore  are  represented  by  payments  made  to  the  oommnnal 
treasury,  which,  so  far  as  one  can  tell,  may  or  may  not  have  been  consumed  by 
administration  expenses  incident  to  the  telephone  industry.  If  so,  then  there  wero 
no  profits.  If  not,  the  profits  were  a  charge  upon  the  indnstry  for  the  benefit  of 
other  municipal  industries  operated  at  a  loss.  lu  any  event,  the  so-called  profits  were 
to  a  large  degree  fictitious  and  misleading. 

I  spoke  of  the  energy  with  which  the  telephone  plant  was  provided  by  the  munic- 
ipality when  it  was  at  war  with  the  company.  That  was  largely  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  one  man,  a  retired  army  officer,  who  pitched  into  the  work  and  with 
great  xeal  built  a  plant  and  had  it  ready  to  operate  within  a  year.  If  yon  should  go 
into  bis  central  offices  now,  you  would  find  them  neat  and  cleau,  liecanse  Holland  is 
proverbially  clean.  The  manager,  appreciating  that  the  development  was  exceed- 
ingly low  and  that  the  conditions  did  not  compare  favorably  with  what  was  beinj; 
done  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  obtained  authority  to  visit  other  places.  He  went  to 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  and  Switzerland,  the  object  being  to  determine 
what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  message  rates  in  these  places.  He  made  •  very 
elaborate  report  and  a  very  interesting  one,  in  which  he,  summing  up,  sboweA  there 
were  no  difficulties  with  the  message-rate  system  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
counting  the  calls.  On  this  subject  ne  reported  general  unanimity  in  all  the  coun- 
tries he  had  visited,  and  said  that  the  question  of  introducing  message  rates  need, 
not  be  dismissed  on  account  of  the  difficulty  attached  to  the  counting  of  the  calls. 
He  recommended  a  message-rate  system  and  an  installation  charge,  then  a  mainte- 
nance charge  and  a  trafno  charge.  He  said:  "The  whole  tans' has  been  ari-anged 
in  such  a  manner  ivs  through  cheapness  and  fairness  to  render  the  development  aa 
quick  and  the  service  as  efficient  as  can  possibly  be  done."  Speaking  of  the  exist- 
ing rates,  he  says :  "  The  high  telephone  tariff  and  the  irrational  and  unfair  arrango- 
meut  thereof  blocks  the  way  to  proper  development."  Then  he  pointed  out  that  a 
modification  of  the  plan  of  charging  wa.s  Jast  as  essential  as  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
themselves.    Now,  let  us  see  what  happeued  to  his  report.    It  was  made  to  the 
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oommittee  for  the  management  of  commnnal  affairs.  After  a  very  long  time  and 
after  careful  consideration,  apparently,  a  majority  of  that  committee,  as  already 
stated,  reported  that  they  considered  it  fair  to  divide  the  subscribers  into  t'wo 
classes,  and  to  retain  the  existiug  rates  for  large  users  and  the  message  rate,  with 
the  minimum  of  500  messages,  at  $30,  plus  4  cents  a  Call  for  the  remainder.  Now, 
the  statistics  of  1897  show  that  one-half  of  their  Bubscribers  averaged  500  calls  a 
year  and  one-half  about  2,500.  They  said  that  by  the  report  of  the  director  it  was 
proved  that  there  whs  no  objection  to  the  counting  of  calls,  and  that  if  message 
rates  were  adopted  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  rate  to  a  good  many  of  the 
present  sabscrioers  and  the  telephone  would  become  a  boon  to  a  large  additional 
uumber  of  inhabitants.  That  is  exactly  what  the  message  rate  has  done  in  New 
Yoik — reduced  the  rate  to  a  very  large  number  of  subscribers  and  been  a  boon  to  an 
additional  number  of  inhabitants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  That  is  the  motto,  pay  for  what  you  getf — A.  Pay  for 
what  you  get.  Now,  some  of  the  committee  objected  to  this  because  the  working 
cost  per  subscriber  would  be  increased  by  adding  new  Hubscribors.  Some  thought 
that  the  rate  to  heavy  users  should  be  raised.  I'liis  was  objected  to  by  othei-s 
because  for  the  present  rate  an  unlimited  number  of  calls  was  already  allowed. 
They  therefore  thought  that  no  change  should  be  made.  The  majority,  however, 
recommended  that  the  ordinary  subscribers,  excluding  hotels  and  like  places,  should 
be  given  the  chuice  between  the  existing  rate  for  unlimited  use  and  this  message 
rate  of  $30  for  500  calls  plus  4  cents  per  call,  which  is  not  only  relatively,  but  I  may 
fairly  say  absolutely,  as  high  a  rate  as  is  charged  in  American  cities  for  the  same 
amount  of  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcuman.)  Is  not  the  charge  in  American  cities  10 cents  a  message f — 
A.  No ;  the  charges  in  New  York  City  range  from  6  cents  to  3  cents.  We  are  talking 
about  the  message-rate  plan  and  not  the  public  rate.  Now,  I  have  given  yon  what 
the  majority  wanted  to  do  on  that  committee.  A  minority  could  not  agree  to  this 
at  all,  and  its  chief  objectiou  was  that  there  was  no  automatic  counting  device, 
hence  the  calls  muKt  bo  counted  at  the  exchange.  The  subscriber  should  have  the 
right  to  complain,  but  finally  he  should  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  on  this  account  the  telephone  in  Amsterdam  would  become  in  the 
highest  degree  unpopular.  The  minority  also  reported  that,  no  uintter  what  was 
done  elKowLere,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  legislating  for  Amsterdam 
and  that  tlie  Amsterdam  people  would  not  submit  to  official  rules.  So  the  minority 
reconimi!n<led  a  uniform  rate.  Now,  two  members  of  the  minority  favored  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  rate,  aud  the  three  members  could  not  agree  upon  a  rate. 

Now,  with  all  these  varying  views  presented,  when  the  matter  came  before  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  Amsterdam,  after  discussion,  they  decided  to  leave  matters 
as  they  were,  so  that,  while  the  technical  staff  desired  to  reduce  rates  and  enlarge 
the  facilities  which  the  public  re(|uired,  and  to  develop  the  business,  which  the 
figures  (luoted  show  needed  developmtint  very  badly,  its  recommendations  were  all 
disapproved,  chiefly,  as  is  shown  by  the  extracts  from  the  report  I  read,  because  of 
the  fear  if  the  recommendations  were  approved  the  results  would  not  prove  popular, 
I  think  they  were  mistaken  in  that,  because  quite  the  contrary  is  proved  wherever 
the  companies  have  struck  out  to  develop  the  business,  and  have  provided  the  facili- 
ties that  the  public  demauds  at  rates  that  are  fixed  on  a  graduated  scale. 

At  Uotterdam  the  rates  ranj^e  from  $2ti.40  to  $38.40  per  year,  plus  an  installation 
charge  of  $8.  In  1896  there  were  1,000  telephones,  aud  at  the  first  of  this  year 
3,089 — making,  with  a  population  of  309,000,  about  ten  telephones  per  1,000— only  a 
little  better  (u^velopment  than  that  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  entire  record  and  in  the 
whole  telephone  history  of  Amstenlam,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  and  the  results  that  have  been  accomplished  in  other  cities  of 
the  same  rank  both  in  Kurope  and  America,  there  is  not  a  single  fact,  whether  It 
relates  to  rates,  scope  or  character  of  service,  development,  economy  of  administra- 
tion, or  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  that  argues  for  the  municipal  owner- 
ship and  luauagenient  of  the  telephone  industry, 

I  shall  pass  now  to  Ureat  Britain.  The  telephone  was  early  held  by  the  courts  to 
oome  uuder  the  telegraph  act  of  1869,  which  made  the  telegraph  a  (jovemment 
monopoly.  The  postmaster-general  having,  under  this  decision,  the  exclusive  right 
to  operate  the  telephones  in  Great  Britain,  and  being  unwilliufj  or  unprepared  to 
.lirectly  exploit  the  new  and  doubtful  enterprise,  granted  licenses  to  various  private 
companies,  limiting  the  o]>eratious  of  each  to  a  specified  area,  and  providing  for  the 
p!  yraent  of  a  royalty  to  the  (iovemment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  All  of 
these  licenses  were  made  to  expire  in  1911. 

The  restriction  to  specified  areas  by  preventing  iuterurban  communication  proved 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  in  1894  other  licenses,  which  removed  all  restrictions  and 
limitations  as  to  the  area  in  which  the  licensee  company  could  operate,  were  granted. 
These  new  licenses  were  also  made  to  expire  in  1911,    As  a  result,  trunk  lines  were 
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very  rapidly  bnilt  between  the  several  telephone  centers,  and  the  boainess  in  trunk- 
line  traffic  grew  up. 

Now,  for  a  time  the  post-office  endeavored  to  establish  competing  systems.  Yen 
must  remember  that  the  Qoverument  was  operating  the  telegraph  and  it  feared  that 
the  telephone  would  make  inroads  on  ita  revenues.  It  was  a  growing  means  of  com- 
munioation.  So  it  started  competition,  bat  met  with  no  success,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  taking  10  per  cent  oat  of  its  rival's  earnings  as  a  royalty.  In 
Newcastle,  the  only  place  where  the  Government  has  had  au  exchange  of  any  consid- 
erable size,  the  Government  exchange  was  established  before  that  of  the  company, 
but  it  has  never  had  more  than  650  subscribers,  while  the  company's  exchange  lu 
that  place  had,  the  first  of  this  year,  3,748  stations.  In  Leicester  the  Qovemuient 
exchange  had  at  one  time  several  hundred  subscribers.  It  now  has  none,  while 
that  of  the  private  company  has  2,305.  In  all  other  towns  the  Oovemmenfs 
competing  exchanges  have  entirely  disappeared. 

The  next  step  in  the  history  resulted  in  an  amalgamation.  For  some  time  after 
1884  there  was  a  considerable  telephone  development,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that 
to  get  the  best  results  there  must  be  uniformity  of  system,  similarity  of  method, 
concentration  of  administratioiL  and  management,  and  complete  intercommunica- 
tion between  all  subscribers.  The  outcome  of  this  was  amalgamation  and  the  for- 
mation, in  1889,  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  which  is  now  operating  all 
over  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  first  results  of  this  amalgamation — although,  as  I 
said,  none  of  the  amalgamated  companies  had  been  in  competition  with  another — 
was  a  reduction  in  rates  practically  to  one-half  of  the  former  figures. 

It  is  interesting  to  sny  right  there  that  concentration  under  private  management 
produces  better  results  than  under  Government  management,  aa  is  illustrated  by  a 
little  incident  in  connection  with  the  Swiss  railroads.  When  the  Government  was 
planning  to  take  over  the  railroad  there  it  was  urged  as  one  important  point  in  favor 
of  the  work  that  whereas  there  were  three  headijuarters  of  the  various  roads  which 
were  to  be  taken  over  aud  three  main  offices,  uuder  the  Government  management  there 
would  be  but  one,  aud  that  consequently,  through  this  concentration,  economy  would 
result.  Owin^  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  representatives  by  the 
varions  cities  interested,  however,  the  final  result  was  the  establishment  of  four 
headquarters  and  main  offices  instead  of  three. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhar.)  How  do  you  account  for  that  great  redaction  as  soon  as 
this  National  Company  had  control  of  all  the  lines  f — A.  1  account  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  economies  through  concentrated  management  and  uniformity 
of  methods  and  through  doing  business  on  a  larger  scale.  Perhaps  some  of  it  was 
attributable  to  a  reduction  which  had  really  gone  on  from  the  beginning  through 
the  development  of  the  telephone  business. 

Q.  That  is,  in  efficiency  of  the  operatives  themselvest — A.  Yes;  to  some  extent 
through  such  increased  efficiency,  bat  more  particularly  to  better  knowledge  as  the 
result  of  experience  on  the  part  of  engineers  aud  managers. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  there  that  the  reduction  was  one-halff — A.  One-half;  yes. 

Q.  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  that  redac- 
tion.— A.  I  will  give  you  my  authority  for  the  statement.  I  was  meutioning  the 
policy  of  the  Government  adopted  in  1892.  It  was  apparently  designed  to  further 
safeguard  its  telegraph  revenues,  and  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  telephone  trunk 
lines.  Now,  in  certain  places,  especially  in  London  and  Glasgow,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, the  local  aathorities  persistently  refused  to  permit  the  substitntiou  of  under- 
ground for  overhead  wires,  and  the  company  was  therefore  unable  to  render  efficient 
and  satisfactory  service.  The  numerous  complaints  duo  to  these  conditions  led,  in 
1893,  to  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
the  whole  (question  of  local  telephone  service.  This  committee  took  a  very  large 
amount  of  evidence,  but  did  not  make  a  formal  report.  The  chairman  (the  then 
postmaster-general),  however,  submitted  a  draft  report  condemning  the  granting  of 
telephone  licenses  to  municipalities. 

In  1897  another  inquiry  was  made  by  a  special  commissioner  at  Glasgow,  the 
municipality  there  desiring  to  compete  with  the  company.  The  report  of  the  special 
commissioner  was  against  the  municipality,  and  its  action  in  refusing  facilities  was 
characterized  as  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable. 

In  1898  there  was  still  another  inquiry  by  a  select  committee,  presided  over  by  the 
secretary  to  the  treasury.  In  the  report  of  this  committee  the  main  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  dnring  the  remaining  years  of  the  company's  license  (you  remember,  it 
expires  in  1911)  the  State  should  endeavor  to  break  down  the  company's  business  by 
competitioa.  As  a  result  of  this,  in  1899  the  English  Parliament  voted  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  enable  the  Government  to  begin  its  competition  in  London — voted 
£2,000,000 — and  eiupowei-ed  the  postmaster-general  to  grant- licenses  to  mnnicipali- 
ties.  There  was,  however,  this  element  of  fairness  in  that  law.  It  was  stipulated 
that  whenever  the  postmaster^general  licensed  a  competitor  the  National  Company's 
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license  shoald  be  extended  for  a  like  time.  The  post-office  is  now  oonstmoting  its 
plant,  and  will  probably  begin  rendering  service  in  London  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  Licenses  have  been  granted  to  some  municipalities.  Olasgow  has  already 
opened  an  exchange,  bnt  the  movement  has.  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  produce 
any  resnlts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  dissatisfaction  in  respect  to  the  rates  which 
caased  this  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  the  lack  of  service, 
or  whatf — A.  Well,  both.  The  service  was  exceedingly  bad,  for  reasons  I  have 
stated,  and  althongh  the  English  rates  are  always  said  to  be  very  low  by  people 
comparing  with  ns,  there  was  just  as  much  dissatisfaction  there,  and  far  more, 
in  fact,  than  there  lias  ever  been  over  here.  You  will  find  that  to  be  true  almost 
everywhere,  because  the  general  public  has  actually  known  so  little  about  the  details 
of  the  telephone  business  that  they  have  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  amount  of 
profits  involved.  I  think  that  holds  there  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  Now,  this 
competition  in  London  will  not  be  on  equal  terms.  The  post-oflSce  possesses  statu- 
tory powers  to  run  its  wires,  which  the  company  does  not  possess.  It  can  afford 
postal  facilities  to  its  sulMoribers  and  deny  them  to  the  company's  subscribers,  and 
it  is  taking  10  per  cent  of  its  rival's  receipts.  Now,  under  these  same  conditions, 
as  I  have  tuready  pointed  out,  the  private  company  has  iu  several  cases  outstripped 
the  Government  in  its  previous  efforts  to  compete,  and  according  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  oBiceni  of  the  company  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  it  seems  to  be 
going  forward  cheerfully.  Its  stockholders  have  voted  funds  and  there  is  to  be  an 
interesting  telephone  war  in  Loudon.  The  result  of  it  all  will  be  a  waste  of  capital 
and  great  public  inconvenience.  Just  exactly  what  the  final  outcome  will  be  no  one 
can  tell. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  this  information  about  London  ttom  the  various 
reports  of  the  committees  that  I  have  referred  to,  and  I  have  taken  some  data  from 
a  communication  in  the  London  Times.  What  the  writer  of  that  communication, 
in  summing  up,  called  "  the  mistakes  of  Oovemment  respecting  the  telephone," 
were  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  It  refused  at  the  outset  to  acquire  the  patents. 

2.  It  impeded  and  harassed  the  companies  iu  developing  the  enterprise. 

3.  It  favored  the  idea  of  unlimited  competition,  which  tailed. 

4.  It  acquired  a  portion  only  of  the  companies  undertakings — namely,  the  trunk 
lines — instead  of  the  whole  system. 

5.  It  has  always  refused  the  companies  adequate  powers  for  rnnning  wires,  although 
two  committees  of  Parliament  have  recommended  that  such  powers  be  granted. 

6.  It  has  now  reverted  to  the  old  policy  of  obstruction,  coupled  with  an  unfair 
competition. 

After  this  summary  the  writer  adds: 

"The  company  is  conducting  a  public  service — the  growth  of  barely  20  years — 
which,  in  volume  of  business,  is  more  than  five  times  greater  than  the  postal  tele- 
graph service  of  the  State,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  has  done  so  little,  but  that 
under  all  the  cLrcnmstauces  it  has  done  so  much." 

Now  a  similar  policy  with  respect  to  other  branches  of  the  electrical  industry  has 
been  followed  iu  England.  As  to  this,  the  Evening  Post  of  New  York,  said,  editori- 
ally, day  before  yesterday : 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  declared  yesterday,  in  a  speech  at  the  meeting  of  a  large 
mannfacturing  concern,  that  preemineuce  in  electrical  industry  had  gone  to  the 
United  States,  because  it  had  been  strangled  in  England  by  the  mischievous  activity 
of  the  home  office  and  the  local  boards.  Many  facts  supporting  this  contention  are 
brought  out  in  a  recent  communication  in  the  London  Times." 

While  speaking  on  this  general  subject  I  desire  to  make  a  few  references  respect- 
ing the  present  attitude  or  intelligent  public  opinion  in  England. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Official  obstruction  of  electric  progress,"  published  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  February  last,  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming,  D.  Sc,  F.  K.  S.,  after 
stating  at  length  the  story  of  the  relations  of  the  post-office  and  the  telephone,  says : 
"The  whole  behavior  of  the  post-office  toward  private  enterprise  in  telephony  dar- 
ing the  last  20  years  has  been  marked  by  inconsistency,  ineptitude,  and  want  of 
prevision.  *  *  *  Its  procedure  so  far  gives  no  warrant  foi  expecting  a  farseeing 
and  successful  business  policy.  •  «  •  The  chief  complaint  against  the  telephone 
company  has  always  been  its  high  charges  to  users,  and  the  difliculty  in  getting  con- 
nection. The  first  is  partly  due  to  the  imposition  of  the  10  per  cent  royalty,  which 
is  really  a  government  tax  ou  telephony,  and  the  second  is  partly  a  result  of  the 
opposition  of  the  post-office  to  the  tulepbone  company's  efforts  to  secure  proper  rights 
of  way  leaves.  *  »  «  The  total  royalty  paid  by  the  National  Telephone  Company 
and  its  predecessors  up  to  the  30th  of  September,  1900,  has  been  £1,081,490.  •  »  • 
Hence,  the  business  which  the  postal-telegraph  department  does  not  itself  conduct, 
but  only  taxes,  yields  it  a  handsome  profit;  the  business  which  it  was  formed  tO 
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carry  ont  is  conducted  at  a  loss.  *  •  •  The  most  effective  method  of  afiSicting 
any  department  of  applied  science  with  creeping  paralysis  is  to  constitute  it  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly." 

After  reviewing  the  English  electric  lighting  acts  Professor  Fleming  states  that 
when  he  "explained  to  Mr.  Edison  the  nature  of  the  legislative  shacldes  that  had 
been  applied  to  the  business  of  electric  supply  in  England,  that  distinguished  inven- 
tor exclaimed,  '  Why,  they've  throttled  it! '"  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  the  tram- 
ways enterprise  has  been  simply  crippled,  and  adds:  "  We  find  now  that  we  have  to 
go  for  much  of  our  knowledge  and  for  many  of  our  materials  uiid  machines  to  the 
experienced  inventors  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  'i'hey  are  past  mas- 
ters in  the  art ;  we  are  just  learning  the  business."  The  lack  of  development  in  tbee« 
industries  is  charged  almost  entirely  by  the  distiaguished  writer  to  purchase  clauses 
in  the  several  acts,  such  as  Professor  Parsons  suggested  in  his  testimony  for  adop- 
tion in  this  country.  Speaking  of  municipal  opposition  to  the  supply  of  electric 
energy  in  bulk,  as  it  is  called,  he  says:  "Private  businesses  have  to  take  all  the  risks 
of  injury  by  competition  or  improvements,  and  the  fittest  survive.  But  when  a 
municipal  corporation  goes  into  business  with  a  capital  borrowed  on  its  ratos,  its 
tendency  is  to  oppose  all  progress  which  may  conflict  with  its  own  immediate  profits, 
and  to  cry  out  for  a  protection  to  municipal  trading  not  granted  to  private  enterprise." 

Summing  up  he  says:  "Oue  answer,  therefore,  that  is  suggested  to  the  question 
why  electric  invention  goes  slowly  in  Great  Britain,  is  that  the  legislation  of  the 
last  30  years  has  put  the  control  of  its  results  largely  into  the  hands  of  imperial  and 
municipal  officials.  •  •  "  Hence,  if  electrical  invention  is  not  to  languish  in 
Great  Britain,  some  reforms  seem  necessary.  Public  opinion  must  be  brought  to 
bear  more  strongly  through  the  press  and  Parliament  upon  the  administration  of 
imperial  and  local  governmental  departments,  which  are  in  the  practical  control  of 
electrical  monopolies.  The  conduct  of  municipal  bodies  to  new  electrical  enter- 
prises must  be  continually  criticised." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  a  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Madgen,  in  which  he  says:  "Every  article  on  the  subject  (elec- 
tricity )  in  the  magazines  and  daily  press,  and  they  have  been  many,  appears  to 
bewail  the  backwardness  of  this  country  in  electrical  enterprises,  •  •  •  and  it 
seems  full  time  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  place  the  responsibility  for  our  back- 
wardness where  it  belongs.  •  •  •  We  have,  no  feeliug  but  cordial  good  will  for 
those  friends  abroad  who  have  made  our  visit  so  pleasant  and  instructive,  but  the 
reflections  of  many  of  us  on  our  return  have  been  thuse  of  indignntion  at  the 
obstacles  set  in  the  path  of  our  industry  by  the  governing  bodies  of  this  country 
and  of  rosentuient  at  the  wretched  waste  of  energy  and  enterprise  which  they  have 
occasioned.  •  *  *  It  (the  lack  of  progress)  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  silly  leg- 
islation by  Parliamentand  toobstructiun  by  the  numerous  local  authorities  intrusted 
with  arbitrary  powers.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  due  to  a  class  of  quasi  ofiBcials 
and  their  a8.sociates  to  whose  direct  monetary  advantage  it  is  that  an  opposition 
should  be  entered  to  every  project  in  which  tliey  are  not  employed.  There  may  be 
contributory  causes,  but  to  these  and  others  that  flow  from  them  our  chief  difficul- 
ties may  be  assigned." 

In  this  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  its  reading,  as  reported  in  the 
journal  of  the  institution  for  April  last,  there  is  a  full  and  lucid  exposition  of  this 
whole  question,  including  electric  lighting,  traction,  power,  and  the  telephone. 
Men  justly  eminent  throughout  civilization  for  their  scientific  attainments — the 
very  men  who  should  be  and  doubtless  are  best  informed  on  the  subject — took  part 
in  that  discussion. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  read  extracts  from  this  report.  It  shows  throughout 
an  intense  feeling  of  humiliation  over  the  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
electrical  industry  in  England  and  a  practical  unanimity  on  the  question  of  respon 
sibility,  fixing  it  upon  unwise  legislation — along  the  exact  lines  which  Professor 
Pai-sons  recommends  for  this  couutry — and  municipal  obstruction.  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones,  M.  P.,  present  by  invitation,  took  occasion  to  say:  "We  have  perhaps  coddled 
our  municipalities  a  little  too  much.  We  have  recognized  by  recent  legislation  that 
the_ chessboard  system — if  I  may  use  the  expression — of  local  government  is  not  thai 
which,  in  certain  directions,  is  best  suited  to  serve  the  public  benefit.  *  »  •  W© 
find  that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances,  probably,  to  the  development  of  electrical 
enterprise,  in  traction  or  in  lighting,  has  been  the  veto,  which  can  be  exercised  by 
local  authorities  over  the  private  enterprise.     That,  I  think,  will  be  removed." 

A  member  of  the  institution,  an  officer  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  said: 
"I  have  bel-n  fighting  the  opposition  (Government)  for  many  years  and  I  have  never 
yet  been  beaten  ou  equal  terms,  and  I  have  never  been  beaten  on  une<|ual  terms — 
veryunequal  terms  in  many  cases.  The  whole  point  of  the  matter  is,  thus,  eijuality. 
*  '     Thi^  history  of  the  telephone  branch  of  electrical  engineering  is  a  history 

of  one  long  fight  by  the  companies  to  bo  allowed  to  serve  the  public."  He  then 
states  this  history  very  fully. 
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Replying  to  this  spealcer  the  head  of  the  engineering  branch  of  the  GoTeramenf a 
telegraph  and  telephone  department  nsed  these  significant  words:  *  •  •  "In  act- 
ing as  the  post-oflSce  has  it  is  really  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Government  nnder  the 
tefegraph  acts.  Those  act^  were  passed  as  theresnlt  of  a  pnblic  demand  presseil  on 
the  GoTernment,  and  they  were  carried  by  Parliament  in  response  to  those  demands. 
Any  subsequent  action,  whether  the  action  of  the  committee  of  the  Hunse  of  Com- 
mons, of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  or  of  the  post- office  Itself,  is  the  result,  generally 
speaking,  of  public  pressure."  Hesaidnothingyrhateverin  justification  of  the  action 
of  the  post-office  except  that  it  was  "to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public." 

Thus  it  will  be  obsen'ed  that  among  intelligent  Englishmen  the  sad  results  of 
imperial  and  municipal  control  of  the  electrical  industry,  in  all  its  branches,  are 
clearly  recognized  and  that  already  strong  forces  have  been  set  in  motion  to  remove 
the  shackles  placed  npoa  it  by  misguided  public  opinion. 

Now,  on  the  whole,  considering  these  handicaps  that  I  have  mentioned,  the  devel- 
opment in  Great  Britain  has  been  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  on  tiie  Continent 
nnder  government  or  municipal  ownership.  On  January  1,  1901,  London,  with  a 
population  of  5,633,000,  had  41,111  telephones:  that  is,  7  per  thonsand ;  Now  York, 
with  apopulation  of  2,050,000,  had  54,647;  per  thousand,  26.  Among  European  cities 
of  its  class  London's  development  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Berlin,  and  in  Berlin 
we  saw  how  the  rate  policy  of  the  Government  had  developed  the  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  imperial  revenues. 

The  rates,  generally  speaking,  in  Kngland,  are  dat.  The  Parliamentary  committee 
in  1898,  reported  in  favor  of  message  rates.  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  W.  E.  L.  Gaine,  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House.  He  is 
general  manager  of  tho  National  Telephone  Company.  He  says:  "I  think  we  have 
been  wrong  [in  adopting  flat  rates]  firom  the  very  common  ement;  and  nearly  every 
other  country  has  been  wrong.  America  has  rectified  this.  In  New  York,  in  par- 
ticular, they  have  been  very  successfal  in  bringing  the  message  rate  into  operation." 

This  committee  took  a  great  deal  of  evidence  and  made  a  very  volumious  report. 
It  gathered  information  from  the  consular  service  reports  from  practically  all  over 
the  world  respecting  telephone  conditions,  and  it  said  respecting  message  rates: 

"The  present  subscription  system,  with  the  subscriber's  right  of  nulimited  user, 
means  this :  That  persons  who  are  rich  enough  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum  and  who 
use  the  telephone  sufficiently  often  to  find  such  a  payment  advantageous  to  them- 
selves, whose  correspondents  also  pay  a  similar  sum  and  use  the  service  with 
similar  fretjuenc^,  can  alone  or  almost  alone  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  com- 
munication. It  IS  jnst  as  if  tlie  post-office  should  decide  to  dispatch  telegrams  only 
from  persons  paying  an  annual  subscription,  and  to  allow  such  persons  on  payment 
of  their  subscriptions  to  dispatch  without  further  charge  any  number  of  telegrams, 
requiring  at  the  same  ti[ut!  that  telegrams  should  be  addressed  only  to  persons  con- 
nected with  the  poat-office  telegraphs  liy  private  wires. 

"  Mr.  Gaine,  the  general  manager  of  the  National  Telephone  Company,  admitted 
to  your  committee  that  the  system  of  limiting  the  service  almost  wholly  to  subscrib- 
ers and  giving  to  each  subscriber  an  unlimited  use — a  system  which  is  universal  in 
this  country  and  is  adopted  to  a  large  extent  abroad — has  been  based  i^om  the  first 
on  a  wrong  principle." 

The  London  rates,  as  I  said,  are  flat.  The  rates  are,  direct  line,  business  $100: 
residence  $60  a  year,  with  discounts  for  long-term  contracts.  In  comparing,  I  shall 
use  the  rates  under  one-year  contracts.  The  payments  are  annual,  in  advance,  in 
London;  in  New  York,  monthly,  in  advance.  The  National  Company  has  a  very 
large  fund  which  it  carries  forward  from  time  to  time  as  rentals  paid  in  advance.  Its 
annual  statement  at  the  close  of  last  year  showed  $3,840,000  carried  forward  iu  that 
account.  The  exact  amount  for  London  is  not  stated,  but  the  interest  on  such  a 
fund  would  be  an  item  worth  considering  in  any  comparison.  I  have  no  means  of 
telling  exactly  what  the  average  rate  in  London  is,  but  taking  their  published 
statements,  showing  the  number  of  stations  they  have,  the  number  of  lines  they 
have  in  service,  and  taking  their  published  tariff  books,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it, 
the  average  rate  in  London — and  I  thiuk  it  is  a  very  conservative  statement — 
approximates  $72.  Now,  as  1  have  shown  you,  the  average  rate  in  New  York  is  $85. 
The  one  item  of  wages  alone,  inasmuch  as  our  wages  exceed  theirs,  on  an  average, 
by  lOO  per  cent,  is  enough  in  itself  to  accouutfor  the  difl'erenco  between  these  aver- 
age rates.  There  is  another  important  point.  One  might  urge  that  with  a  flat  rate, 
an  anlimited  user,  as  you  put  it,  the  subscriber  gets  more  for  bis  money  than  where 
the  message  rate  is  applied;  and  that,  therefore,  in  London  for  $72  the  man  would 
be  getting  more  than  he  would  in  New  York  for  $85.  Now,  unquestionably,  imposing 
a  charge  on  each  message  limits  the  number  of  messages  that  are  sent.  'Hiat  is 
human  nature.  It  eliminates,  generally  speaking,  all  frivolous  conversation,  the 
unimportant  use  of  the  telephone  to  make  appointments  for  to-morrow  or  to  discuss 
the  episodes  of  last  night,  and  so  on;  and  there  is  a  reduction,  perhaps,  of  20  to  30 
per  cent  in  the  average  traffic,  where  each  talk  is  charged  for.    That  is  ofiset  by  an 
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excellence  of  service,  which  makes  the  service  relied  upon  for  most  important  trans- 
actions. In  New  York,  for  instance,  most  important  transactions — transactions  in 
stocks  and  important  matters  of  all  sorts-are  transacted  liy  telephone,  without 
any  hesitation  whatever.  The  service  is  so  permanent,  reliahle,  and  qnick,  that  it 
is  very  generally  relied  on.  Now,  the  London  service  is  not  so  generally  relied  on, 
because  of  its  iDferiority,  which  is  due,  I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  largely  to  the  mnnic- 
ipal  refusal  to  permit  them  to  pnt  in  a  plant  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
efficient  service,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  their  system  is  smaller  than  onrs.  I 
have  already  given  yon  figures  showing  that  our  system  is  larger  than  theirs.  We 
iind  that  the  greater  reliability  of  the  service  and  the  larger  system  draw  out  jnst 
as  much  traffic  per  station  as  they  have  in  London,  the  figures  showing  that  the  aver- 
age traffic  in  the  two  places  is  about  the  same.  Therefore,  you  have  about  the  same 
amount  of  traffic  in  New  York  that  yon  have  in  London,  in  the  one  place  for  $85  and 
in  the  other  place  for  $72.    I  think  the  comparison  very  favorable  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  When  you  say  you  have  the  same  service,  do  yon  mean 
that  there  su'e  the  same  number  of  persons  per  telephone  in  Loudon  em  in  New  York  f — 
A.  I  say  that  the  number  of  talks  per  station  is  just  as  great  in  New  York  as  in 
London,  notwitV  standing  that  in  New  York  we  charge  for  each  talk,  while  in  Lon- 
don the  charge  is  ttie  same  whether  the  talks  are  many  or  few.  I  am  oifering  these 
facts  to  show  that  while  the  average  rate  in  the  two  places  does  not  differ  very 
much,  the  average  man  in  New  York  gets  just  as  much  service  as  the  average  man  in 
Londra. 

_  Q.  ,By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  While  you  are  making  a  comparison  of  that  sort,  I  would 
like  to  ask  yon  if  yon  have  prepared  a  comparison  in  regard  to  long-distance  rates. 
I  se  >  that  there  are  some  remarkable  statements  in  testimony  here  in  regard  to  long- 
disljance  rates. — A.  I  have  endeavored  to  confine  myself  to  the  conditions  in  the  large 
cities,  80  far  as  possible,  and  while  I  think  that  the  differences  in  conditions  would 
account  for  any  apparent  differences  in  long-distance  rates,  I  tiiink  I  should  leave 
that  for  Mr.  Hall,  who  I  understand  will  cover  that  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  before  this  commission  that  long-distauce  rates  are  lower  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country.  It  was  stated  that  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
137  miles,  the  day  rate  is  $1.25  for  5  minutes,  while  in  England,  the  rate  would  be 
48  cents  for  the  same  distance;  in  France,  30  cents.  That  is  a  remarkable  disparity 
in  rates. — A.  Yes;  it  is  a  remarkable  apparent  disparity.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
fibres  are  correct.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  discuss  this  question  of  ]on|;- 
distauce  traffic,  fur  the  reason  stated.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  long-distance 
company  in  any  way  whatever,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Hall  is  to  give  yon  full 
information  on  that  point.  From  my  observations,  however,  both  in  Enrope  and 
in  this  country,  I  think  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  question  would  satisfy  any  reason- 
able person  that  the  differences  l>etween  the  two  countries  are  more  apparent  than 
real,  as  I  am  showing  yon  on  the  question  of  exchange  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  able  to  stat«  how  many  private  companies  were 
amalgamated  to  form  the  National  Telephone  Company  f— A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  objection  raised  among  the  people  to  the  formation  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  on  the  Ki'ound  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  what  we 
call  a  trust  f — A.  Not  that  1  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Have  there  beon  any  public  evils  or  had  consequences  from  the  formation  of 
that  company! — A.  Not  that  I  have  observed,  as  brought  out  in  any  of  these  parlia- 
mentary inquiries,  unless  you  would  say  that  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rates  and  service  in  Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1899, 
could  be  so  construed. 

Q.  Suppose  the  Government  were  not  competing  with  this  company,  is  it  yonr 
opinion  that  the  company  would  make  its  rates  as  reasonable  as  they  are  nowf — 
A.  I  hardly  know  what  the  company  would  do,  because  I  am  not  connected  with  its 
management,  but  I  think  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  company  would  be  to 
make  rates  just  as  good  as  those  it  now  offers,  if  not  considerably  better.  I  agree 
with  the  parliamentary  committee  entirely  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  a  message 
plan  in  London.  The  company's  rates  were  adopted  before  the  Government's  com- 
petition was  commenced.  Let  me  make  another  comparison,  though,  before  I  leave 
the  question  of  London  rat«8,  because  we  so  often  hear  of  great  discrepancies  between 
New  York  and  London  rates.  The  London  fiat  busiuess  rate,  annual  contract,  is  $100. 
Now,  that  is  for  a  direct-line  station,  eliminating  all  extras,  all  supplementals.  Now, 
our  New  York  measured-service  direct-line  average  rate  wa8$102  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  There  are  more  measured-service  direct  lines  in  New  York  than  there  are 
direct  lines  in  London,  so  that  there  we  have  another  comparison  iavorable  to  New 
York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  you  kindly  explain  that  a  little  more  definitely t  I 
do  not  understand  what  yon  mean  by  direct  line. — A.  We  call  a  direct  line  one  that 
is  exclusively  for  the  use  of  a  particular  8ubscril>er.  If  a  line  runs  direct  from  your 
station  to  the  central  office,  and  no  other  subscriber's  station  is  attached  to  that  line, 
we  call  that  a  direct  line. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhar.)  Is  there  a  large  increase  in  the  acqairement  of  these  direct 
lines  now  by  subscribers  f — A.  A  large  increase  f 

Q.  Yes;  demand  for  direct  line. — A.  Out  growth  consists  almost  entirely  of  direct 
lines  in  New  York.  On  the  qaestion  of  wages,  Mr.  Forbes,  president  of  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  testified  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1895,  that  the  wages  of  the  company's  operators  varied  from  5  shillings  (for  under- 
studies) up  to  17  shillings  per  weeK;  lady  superintendents  about  2gniuea8per  week; 
-wiremen  6  shillings  a  day.  The  testimony  taken  at  the  Glasgow  inquiry  in  1897 
showed  the  average  pay  per  week  for  the  National  Telephone  Company's  operators 
in  that  city  to  be  98.  4d.  The  London  wages  may  have  been  increased  since  1895, 
but  considering  the  ruling  rates  then  and  now  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  London,  it 
iaaafe  to  say  that  the  increase,  if  any,  can  not  have  been  great.  These  rates  of  pay, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  increases,  compared  with  those  already  mentioned 
for  New  York,  show  that  the  statement  that  New  York  wages  average  double  those 
in  London  is  very  conservative. 

Considering  the  extent  to  which  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  servtoe,  differences  in 
wages,  rents,  transportation  costs,  etc.,  there  should  be  a  greater  difference,  per- 
haps, between  the  New  York  and  London  rate  in  favor  of  New  York ;  but,  in  fairness, 
London  is  entitled  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  pays  a  heavy  royalty  of  10 
per  cent  to  the  Government,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  service  is  largely  increased 
by  the  obstructive  policy  of  the  ninuicipal  government.  Much  that  in  New  York 
we  are  enabled  out  of  our  earnings  to  pay  to  labor  in  the  way  of  wages  goes  in  Lon- 
don to  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  royalty,  or  is  wasted  through  opposition  of 
the  municipality. 

In  the  Scandinavian  cities  we  have  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished, 
even  on  Kuropean  soil,  by  private  enterprise,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  of 
governmental  and  municipal  interference  and  opposition.  The  situation  in  these 
cities  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  not  studied  it  very  care- 
fully. Copenhagen  and  suburbs  is  ojierated  by  n  private  company.  Copenhagen  is 
one  of  the  best  telephoned  cities  in  Europe.  It  has  a  population  of  312,859;  it  has 
15,311  t«IephoneB,  or  49  per  thousand.  San  Krancisoo,  however,  with  a  population 
of  342,782,  has  21,324  telephones,  or  62  per  thousand.  All  these  are  lirstof  the  year 
figures.  The  service  and  facilities  here  are  far  in  advance  of  all  Continental  conn- 
tries,  except  Sweden.  In  Copenhagen  the  residence  rate  is  $27;  business  rates, 
$32.40  to  $48.60  per  year;  message  rates,  $13  per  year,  up.  Skilled  operators  are 
paid  from  $2  to  a  little  over  $3  ]ier  week ;  liuenien,  about  $5.70  per  week.  So  far  as 
the  plant  is  concerned,  Copenhagen  is  chiefly  on  the  single  overliead-wire  plan.  It 
is  now  being  gradually  changed  to  metallic  circuit,  underground.  The  central  ofiBce 
plant  is  somewhat  ont  of  date,  but  plans  for  a  new  building  and  new  equipments 
are  now  under  way. 

Notwithstanding  these  excellent  conditions  under  private  ownership,  the  Govern- 
ment in  1898  assumed  control  of  the  telephone  bnsiuess,  and  licensed  the  company  for20 
years  longer,  reserving  thepowerto  fix  theratesevery  oyear^.  In  1899,  the  Government 
fixed  the  rates  which  I  hiive  mentioned,  and  these  are  slightly  lower  than  the  rates 
which  obtained  prior  to  that  time.  To  compepsate  the  company  for  this  reduction, 
the  Government  relieved  it  of  the  payment  of  a  compensation  to  the  municipality 
previously  paid;  freed  it  from  all  rights-of-way  charges,  even  in  the  case  of  owners 
of  private  property ;  gave  it  protection  ttoni  all  users  of  high-tension  currents ;  and, 
in  some  ways,  gave  the  company  the  same  advantages  that  usually  accrue  to  a  Euro- 
pean State. 

By  comparing  these  facts  with  those  stated  as  to  other  European  places,  we  see 
that  the  best  conditions  thus  far  commented  on  exist  at  Copenhagen,  where  until 
very  recently  the  industry  was  left  to  private  enterprise  with  Imt  little  interference. 
Moreover,  considering  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the  cities  of  even 
rank  in  this  country  and  in  Copenhagen,  the  rates  in  the  Danish  city  are  relatively 
as  high  as  those  in  the  American  cities. 

Sipeden. — The  Swedish  Government  has  no  monopoly  by  law  of  either  telegraphs 
or  telephones,  but  has  the  advantage  of  exclusive  rights  over  State  highways. 
Except  in  Stockholm,  the  industry  is  now  conducted  by  the  State  exclusivefy. 

Stockholm  has  the  largest  development  among  cities  of  its  class  in  lilurope  or 
America,  except,  possibly,  San  Francisco.  On  January  1, 1901,  with  a  population  of 
820,000,  it  had  22,000  telephones,  or  over  69  per  thousand.  The  San  Francisco  figure 
I  have  already  mentioned,  but  San  Francisco  has  since  been  m.tking  such  rapid 
strides  that  now  it  is  perhaps  ahead  of  Stockholm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Ho  I  understand  you  that  Stockholm  has  not  a  public 
system  t — A.  There  is  a  public  system  and  a  private  system,  which  have  been  in 
active  competition  since  1890.  The  business  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  private 
company,  its  stations  numbering  at  least  two  to  the  State's  one.  Usually  the  devel- 
opment in  Stockholm  is  attributed  to  the  Government,  and  generally  popular  writers, 
by  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  private  company  and  by  referring  only  to  the  State. 
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lead  the  pnblic  far  from  the  truth.  Eyen  Professor  ParsonB,  a  student  of  the  sob 
ject,  as  I  understand  his  testimony,  seems  to  have  only  confused  information  abont 
the  conditions.  As  I  remember  it,  he  speaks  of  the  conditions  as  if  tliey  were  pro- 
duced by  the>Stat«<;  anyone  reading  bis  testimony  would  g>)tthat  impression.  Toere 
has  been  very  active  competition  between  tlie  private  management  and  the  State. 
The  State  han  no  monopoly  under  the  law,  but  it  has  obtained  control  of  the  busi- 
ness in  all  parts  of  Sweden,  except  in  Stockholm  and  its  suburbs.  It  controls  the 
interurban  lines,  and  it  has  been  in  very  strong  competition  with  the  private  com- 
pany In  Stockholm. 

On  visiting  .Stockholm  one  is  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  city,  the  substantial 
character  of  its  buildings,  the  activity  of  its  people,  and  above  all  by  the  cheapness 
of  things.  On  this  matter  of  cheapness  1  shall  present  a  few  details  to  serve  as 
illnstraiions.  The  present  American  minister  at  Stockholm,  Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas, 
who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  40  years  in  Swolen  representing  our  Government 
in  varions  capacities,  has  written  a  book  on  Sweden  and  the  Swedes,  from  which  I 
shall  read  a  few  extracts : 

"The  Swedes  in  the  cities  live  in  flats.  You  will  find  few  families  in  Stockholm 
occupying  a  whole  house.  •  •  •  Many  bachelors  and  some  families,  too,  in 
Stockholm,  dine  at  the  restaurants,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  city,  and  all 
of  them  good.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  month,  which  are  very 
cheap.  •  •  •  The  SwetUsh  servant  girls  are  admittedly  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  are  kind,  obliging,  polite,  ueat,  skillful,  and  seem  to  have  their  employer's 
interests  at  heart.  They  usually  do  the  marketing,  and  will  procure  much  more 
with  the  money  given  them  than  yon  could  get  for  yourself.  Tliey  bny  vegetables, 
fruits,  meats,  and  tish  ou  the  open  squares  and  market  places,  not  unfrequently  at 
first  hand  from  the  country  people,  and  cheerfully  lug  home  their  20  or  30  pounds  of 
purchases  in  large  brown  baskets.  They  work,  too,  for  what  wonld  seem  to  ns  in 
America  to  be  very  small  ^\ago8.  The  average  pay  of  a  lirst  girl  or  cook  in  the 
cities  of  Sweden  is  75  cents  a  week,  and  of  a  housemaid  50  cents.  They  expect,  also, 
to  receive  a  jiresent  <if  10  crowns  ($2.70)  and  a  new  dress  at  Christmas  and  10  crowns 
at  midsummer;  and  besides,  they  receive  a  little  gratuitjr  now  and  again  from  guests 
who  visit  the  house,  but  nothing  more.  The  servant  girls  do  not  nire  out  by  the 
week,  as  with  us.  They  engage  by  the  year^  or  possibly  for  6  months,  but  rarely  for 
a  shorter  time.  •  *  •  I  once  \i8ited  a  fnend,  a  captain  in  the  Swedish  army,  in 
the  interior  of  Sweden.  His  wife  was  an  invalid,  and  his  establishment  was  con- 
ducted by  a  most  excellent  housekeeper.  Her  salary,  I  found  out,  was  100  crowns 
($27)  a  year." 

Speaking  of  insuring  his  fiimiture  for  a  year  at  50  cents  per  $1,000,  a  preminm  of 
one-twentieth  of  1  per  cent,  he  comments  that  he  had  insured  his  ofBce  fiimitnre,  in 
what  we  call  a  tirst-cluss  Itrick  building  in  America,  a  few  months  before  at  1  per 
cent  per  annum,  exactly  20  times  the  Swedish  rate,  and  adds:  "This  was  a  r«^  ela- 
tion in  insurance.  The  subject  was  interesting.  I  looked  lurtlier  into  it.  I  found 
the  premium  on  tirst-class  buildings,  though  higher  than  on  personal  property,  was 
only  75  cents  on  $1,000  a  year.  However,  by  pay  iug  $17.50  ou  $1,0(1()  you  may  insure 
your  house  forever,  and  not  only  the  particular  house  now  standing,  but  all  tirst- 
class  houses  that  may  lie  built  on  the  same  lot  to  replace  it  and  its  snccessors  to  the 
end  of  time;  that  is,  the  sum  an  American  pays  to  insure  bis  dwelling  for  2  years 
will  enable  a  Swede  to  insure  his  Stockholm  honse  forever.  -  •  •  fhe  .Swedes 
are  very  economical  and  curetnl  of  everything.  Skim  milk  is  regularly  carted 
through  the  city  in  bottles  and  sold.  The  blood  of  slaughtered  animals  is  saved  and 
used  in  making  soups  and  puddings." 

Speaking  of  physicians,  whom  be  characterizes  as  skillful,  highly  educated,  and 
most  honorable  gentlemen,  be  says  they  "do  not  make  ont  or  send  in  any  bill  to 
their  patients.  What  you  pay  your  doctor  is  entirely  optional  with  yourself."  The 
custom,  Mr.  Thomas  states,  is  to  send  for  a  year's  services  an  amount  ranging  from 
$27  to  $13.5,  according  to  the  poKition  of  the  family  in  society. 

In  a  personal  conversation,  Mr.  Thomas  informed  me  that  the  pay  of  a  policeman 
in  Stockholm  was  $21.60  a  month,  and  that  of  a  private  in  the  Swedish  army  was  10 
ore  (2.7  cents)  a  day,  with  subsistence  and  uniform.  The  legal  cab  fare  in  Stockholm 
is  from  13^  cents  upward,  according  to  distance,  while  in  New  York  the  minimum 
charge  is  50  cents.  The  legal  fare  lor  a  ride  of  4  miles  in  Stockholm  is  53  cents,  and 
in  New  York  $2. 

In  "Railroad  Transportation"  President  Hadley  refers  to  Sweden  as  "the  only 
country  whose  railroa<ls  have  cost  anything  like  as  low  a  fignre"  as  $30,000  per 
mile,  and  says  "  land,  labor,  and  material  are  all  exceedingly  cheap."    In  the  tele- 

Shone  company's  service  skilled  operators  are  paid  from  $l.()5  to  $2.92  per  week; 
nemen  and  mechanics  about  $6,  and  foremen  about  $8.30  per  week. 
The  company  has  in  its  entire  ti'rritory  in  and  around  Stockholm  27,247  stations 
and  573  employees ;  i.e.,  one  employee  for  47  stations.    In  New  York  the  figures  men- 
tioned WOTK  out  one  employee  for  17  stations.    These  ftfures  are  very  significant. 
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In  view  of  these  variona  facts  showing  the  conditions  of  living  and  the  oheapness 
of  things  in  general,  we  should  expect  under  normal  conditions  to  find  telephone 
rates  that  to  as  would  appear  to  be  very  low.  But  the  conditions  are  not  normal. 
The  bitter  competition  between  the  private  company  and  the  Government  has  created 
conditions  which  make  it  quite  nusafe  to  take  any  rates  that  we  may  iind  in  Stock- 
holm as  a  criterion  of  what  should  be  expected  elsewhere,  even  were  it  possible  to 
make  due  allowances  for  any  differences  that  mieht  affect  the  relative  costs  of  ren- 
dering the  service.  On  this  point  1  quote  from  tne  official  report  of  the  director  of 
the  municipal  telephone  industry  at  Amsterdam,  made  in  September,  1898,  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  on  the  ground:  "It  is  plain  that  the  extraor- 
din'ary  development  of  the  telephone  at  Stockholm  is  the  result  of  the  sacri6ces 
which  are  macle  by  the  Kingdom  as  well  as  by  the  AUmanna  Company,  and  we  may 
also  add  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hnltnian,  the  shares  of  the  company 
are  held  principally  by  the  wealthy  director,  Mr.  Ericsson,  the  manufacturer,  who, 
after  past  years  of  profitable  enterprise,  would  now  be  satisfied  with  little  or  no 
interest,  in  order  to  sustain  the  battle  with  the  novernment.  For  telephone  enter- 
prises which  have  to  find  the  money  themselves,  and  have  to  work,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
same  time  under  less  favorable  local  conditions,  the  unique  jKieition  of  the  telephone 
at  Stockholm  can  hardly  be  cited  as  an  example." 

That  the  rates  are  too  low  even' for  Sweden,  and  that  competition  works  in  all 
ways  unfavorably,  are  shown  by  the  following  extract  (taken  from  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  1895)  from  a  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Preece,  then  engineer  in  chief  of  the  British  telegraphs,  from  Mr.  Storckenfeldt, 
then  and  now  director-general  of  the  Swedish  telegraphs: 

"The  private  telephone  company  in  Stockholm  has  obtained  the  right  to  work 
telephones  within  a  distance  of  70  kilometers  radius  from  Stockholm,  but  may 
not  extend  operations  outside  of  this  circle.  This  concession  does  not,  however, 
exclude  the  State  from  likewise  working  telephones  in  the  same  district.  In  conse- 
quence a  competition  has  arisen  which  works  in  all  ways  unfavorably,  and  which 
has  also  entailed  the  result  that  the  fees  have  been  brought  down  far  below  the 
proper  ones,  »  •  *  Even  for  Swedish  circumstances  the  fees  *  *  «  are  quite 
unreasonable     »     •     •    quite  too  cheap." 

This  is  a  frank  acknowledgment.  What  the  Government  loses  in  Stockholm  it 
can  make  up  elsewhere.  Contrary  to  the  rule  generally  followed,  it  charges  more 
for  service  at  Malmo — for  example — a  much  smaller  city,  than  at  Stockholm.  Besides, 
it  has  the  State's  revenues  from  other  sources  to  fall  back  upon  if  necessary.  The 
intensity  with  which  this  Stockholm  telephone  war  is  carried  on  in  absolute  disre- 
gard of  the  public  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  Mr.  Storokenfeldt's  letter 
was  written  a  still  farther  reduction  in  the  Government's  rates  has  l>een  made.  The 
Amsterdam  director  reported:  "The  Riks-telefon  has  again  lowered  its  tariff  to  50 
kroner  ($13.50),  with  50  kroner  entrance  fee  for  places  within  the  2-kilometer  dis- 
tance from  its  head  exchange;  places  farther  distant  pay  an  increase  of  10  kroner 
per  year  and  of  25  kroner  entrance  fee  for  every  farther  distance  of  500  meters. 
According  to  a  communication  by  Director  Hnltman,  the  Government  in  the  dispute 
with  the  AUmanna  is  satisfied  with  paying  the  working  expenses  without  calculating 
interest  and  redemption  of  capital,  which  is  amalgamated  with  the  capital  of  the 
telegraph."  The  company's  rates  are  also  very  fully  and  clearly  stated  by  this  gen- 
tleman, and  I  will  read  them  f¥om  his  report:  "The  telephone  tariff  oi  the 
AUmanna  is  consequently  reduced  to  100,  80,  GO,  45,  and  36  kroner  (approximately 
from  $27  to  $10)  per  year  for  different  classes  of  subscribers.  The  first  three  classes 
pay  an  entrance  fee  of  50  kroner  ($13.50),  the  two  last  of  only  10  kroner.  Only  the 
Bubsoribers  of  the  highest  class  have  an  unlimited  right  of  user ;  the  others  are  more 
or  less  limited  in  the  service.  Of  the  second  class  every  two,  and  of  the  third  class 
every  three,  have  a  mutual  common  line  to  one  of  the  three  liead  exchanges.  The 
subscribers  of  the  fourth  (busiDesii)  and  of  the  fifth  (residence)  class  are  connected 
to  one  uf  the  five  subexchanges,  and  are  allowed  to  call  only  those  of  the  first  olasa 
in  an  unlimited  manner,  but  otherwise  are  not  allowed  to  make  more  than  100  free 
i-alls  during  one  quarter.    Kaoh  call  over  this  number  costs  10  tire  (2.7  cents)." 

Although  a  krone  will  go  practically  as  far  in  Stockholm  as  a  dollar  in  an  Ameri- 
<  an  city  of  equal  rank,  these  rates  appear  to  be  low.  Mr.  Storokenfeldt  said  even 
when  they  were  higher  that  they  were  unreasonably  low  even  for  Swedish  condi- 
tions. But  to  a  very  large  number  of  subscribers  they  are  not  as  low  as  they  at  first 
seem,  and  here  is  a  fine  illustration  of  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  two  systems 
operating  in  one  city.     I  quote  again  from  the  report  of  the  Amsterdam  director: 

"  When  considering  the  situation  ftom  the  standpoint  of  the  subscriber,  one  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  persons  who  wish  to  speak  by  telephone  with  all  the 
subscribers,  send  and  receive  telegrams,  and  keep  up  intercommunal  calls,  have  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  Biks-telefon,  as  well  as  with  the  AUmanna  Company, 
and  then  have  to  pay  at  least  100 -f- 50  kroner  ($40.60)  a  year,  with  a  minimum  of 
50  -)-  50  kroner  ($27.50)  as  entrance  fee.  Further,  every  call  between  the  subscribers 
of  the  AUmanna  and  the  subscribers  of  the  Biks-telefon  costs  also  10  ore  (2.7  cents')." 
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There  are  now  7,000  or  more  sabscribers  who  are  req  aired  to  take  both  telephones, 
and  the  number  of  iatercommanications  amoniited  last  year,  according  to  the 
Allmanna's  report,  to  1,099,837.  The  combined  rates  and  the  extra  charges,  tb  gay 
nothing  of  the  great  annoyance  and  vexation  incident  to  the  duplication  of  instra- 
ments,  to  a  very  large  percentage  of  telephone  nsers  in  Stockholm  amount  to  a 
very  considerable  sum.  The  rates,  therefore,  under  these  conditions  are  not  at  all 
what  at  first  glance  tbey  seem  to  be.  Under  competition,  therefore,  as  seen  iu  this 
Stockholm  case,  there  is  a  waste  of  capital  and  energy,  the  public  is  annoyed,  in 
many  cases  overcharged,  and,  in  a  way,  badly  served  oecanse  of  a  fight  in  which  it 
has  no  interest.  Thus  far  the  company  has  had  the  beet  of  the  fight  so  far  as  victory 
may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  pablio  patronage,  having  now,  as  already  stated, 
about  twice  as  many  stations  as  the  Qovemment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  far  has  that  increase  been  affected  by  the  necessity 
of  getting  a  grant  through  some  legislative  bodyf — A.  The  private  company  has 
not  had  to  have  a  legislative  grant.  Anyone  is  f^ee  to  conduct  the  business  in 
Sweden. 

Q.  Under  what  control  is  the  State  plant  f — A.  The  State  plant  is  operated  by  the 
State  telegraph  and  post  department,  which  has  an  exclusive  right  of  way  over 
State  highways  and  on  Crown  property.  The  municipality  of  Stockholm  has 
strongly  supported  the  private  company. 

Q.  How  far  has  that  support  to  the  private  company  operated  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  extension  of  the  public  system t — A.  It  may  have  so  operated  to  some  extent, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  has.  If  the  Government  could  get  the  business  it  could  take 
care  of  it  by  overhead  wires.  Its  system  is  not  too  large  for  that.  The  municipality 
has  said  to  the  Government,  "So  long  as  you  impose  unequal  terms  ou  your  compet- 
itor, the  private  company,  we  shall  not  give  you  underground  privileges  within  the 
mnnicipality."  So  far  as  I  know,  only  in  this  way  has  it  aided  the  company.  The 
State  may  run  its  lines  overhead  to  any  extent,  but  it  can  not  go  nnderground 
without  the  consent  of  the  municipality.  The  attitude  of  the  municipality  and  the 
distribution  of  the  public  patronage  between  the  two  competitors  does  not  sustain 
Professor  Parsons  in  his  statement  that  under  public  ownership  the  "civic  interest" 
of  the  people  increases  the  service  and  that  the  people  patronize  their  own  institu- 
tions to  a  tar  greater  extent  than  tbey  do  private  institutions.  This  is  the  only  case 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  the  telephone  business  is  couoemed,  where  the  people  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  bestow  their  patronage  as  they  prefer  upon  a  public  or  private 
enterprise,  both  going  concerns. 

When  some  2,000  or  more  stations— those  used  by  the  Government  itself  and  those 
which  it  furnishes  free  or  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  attaching  its  wires  to 
private  property — are  eliminated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  gets  a  very 
small  share  of  the  patronage.  Even  those  who  do  take  its  service  are  not  entirely  free 
to  choose  between  the  two  enterprises.  Ky  discrimlnuting  against  the  company's 
sabscribers  in  the  use  of  its  long-distance  lines,  imposing  an  extra  charge  on  every 
long-distance  message  originating  at  a  company  station,  it  forces  a  number  of  people 
to  take  its  service  merely  to  avoid  these  extra  charges.  This  accounts  for  many 
dnplicates,  that  is,  both  services  at  one  place.  At  Amsterdam  the  public  and  the 
press  were  opposed  to  the  taking  over  of  the  telephone  business  by  the  municipality. 
The  facts  in  that  case,  especially  the  meager  development,  do  not  justify  Professor 
Parsons's  generalization. 

The  company,  forced  to  economize  in  every  direction,  has  pressed  wages  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  The  relations  between  the  management  and  the  force,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  strained,  and  there  are  occasional  ruptures.  At  one  time 
an  operators' strike  caused  a  practical  suspension  of  business  tn  the  immeasurable 
inconvenience  of  the  public.  The  company's  financing  has  been  declared  by  compe- 
tent English  experts  to  be  unsound,  and  such  as  would  be  absolutely  illegal  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  paid  dividends  regularly,  but  only  on  a  small  part  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  business;  this  of  course  at  the  expense  of  the  underpaid  employees, 
the  plant  which  has  not  been  adequately  maintained,  and  proper  reserves  which 
have  not  been  provided. 

When  speaking  of  conditions  in  various  cities  under  State  or  municipal  manage- 
ment I  have  referred  to  the  results  obtained  in  these  Scandinavian  cities  under  pri- 
vate management.  I  have  appreciated  that  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
abnormal  conditious  at  Stockholm.  Were  this  done  the  facts  as  modified,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  would  at  least  equal  those  at  Copenhagen ;  and  these  are  quite 
su£Bcipnt  to  justify  my  statements.  Further,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
with  such  a  modification  San  Francisco,  an  American  city  fairly  comparable  as  to 
size  and  general  conditions  with  Stockholm,  wonld  stand  far  ahead  oi  the  Swedish 
capital  in  the  order  of  merit. 

The  enterprising  general  manager  of  the  Allmanna  Company  has  kept  well  informed 
about  telepnoue  conditions  in  allparts  of  the  world.  He  has  recently  made  arrange- 
ments to  condnct  the  telephone  industry  in  two  of  the  leading  cities  of  Russia.  He 
visits  this  country  occasionally.    I  referre<l  this  rooming  to  me  fact  that  he  had  on 
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several  oooasioiw  spoken  most  favorably  of  oar  New  York  conditions.    I  hvre  here 
two  letters  firom  him.     In  one,  written  3  years  ago,  he  says : 

"  We  are  goiae  to  boild  qnite  a  new  central  exchange,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  directors  of  the  company  may  consider  it  necessary  /or  me  to  see  the  new  arrange- 
ments for  central  exchanges  in  your  country,  always  so  ahead  of  everything."  He 
is  ahead  of  everything  in  Enrope,  and  that  is  his  remark  at  that  time.  Just  3  years 
later,  in  February,  1901, 1  received  a  letter  from  him  from  Moscow.  These  are  private 
letters,  but  I  do  not  think  I  abuse  his  confidence  at  all  or  that  he  would  object  to  my 
asing  them  in  this  way.  He  says:  "We  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  same 
faculty  of  working  quickly  as  the  sons  of  the  New  World.    Yon  ask  me  when  I  am 

foing  to  pay  yonr  country  a  visit.    To  that  question  I  can  answer,  in  2  or  3  months, 
wish  before  starting  the  great  new  business  in  Russia  to  see  and  learn  from  the 
enormous  progress  of  telephone  matters  in  America  since  we  last  met." 

I  have  nastily  run  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  showing  that  the  cheapest  and 
poorest  conditions  obtain  through  Government  and  munici;pal  ownership;  that  the 
next  best  conditions  are  obtained  under  private  ownership  with  Government  control ; 
and  that  the  best  conditions  are  obtained  where  there  is  the  least  restricted  private 
ownership.  That  is  the  case  of  Stockholm.  The  private  company  has  outstripped 
the  Government  against  odds.  In  not  one  of  the  oases  where  there  is  Government 
or  municipal  ownership  have  we  found  adequate  facilities,  efficient  service,  reason- 
able rates,  and  a  self-sustaining  system.  Speaking  generally,  now,  for  the  whole  of 
Enrope  and  America,  there  are  20  American  and  44  European  cities  with  200,000  or 
more  population.  In  the  American  group,  per  thousand  of  population  there  are  21 
telephones;  in  the  European  group,  13  telephones;  almost  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
American  cities.  Among  cities  of  1,000,000  or  more,  New  York  stands  at  the  top, 
with  twice  as  many  telephones  per  capita  as  any  city  in  its  class  except  Berlin ;  and 
I  have  explained  the  causes  of  clevelopment  in  Berlin.  Of  the  cities  from  500,000  to 
1,000,000,  Boston  is  at  the  top,  with  more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  European  city 
except  Hamburg,  and  almost  twice  as  many  as  Hamburg.  Of  the  cities  that  run 
from  200,000  to  ^30,000,  Stockholm  is  at  the  top,  with  San  Francisco  a  close  second. 
It  is  possible  that  San  Francisco  may  now  be  ahead.  At  the  date  named  (January 
1, 1901)  San  Francisco  had  21,234,  as  against  22,000  in  Stockholm.  The  European 
small  towns  have  shown  a  most  insignificant  development,  and  the  American  small 
towns  a  very  great  development.    In  all  these  flgnres  I  have  not  inclnded  the  inde- 

Eendent  telephone  companies,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  not  wished  to  present  any 
gnres  showing  duplicate  systems.  The  independent  companies  claim  to  have  a 
very  large  development,  and  however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  claim, 
it  only  strengthens  the  case  in  favor  of  America. 

President  Hadley,  in  "  Railroad  Transportation,"  calls  attention  to  a  difi^eience 
between  American'  and  European  ideas  which  I  think  worth  remembering  in  this 
connection.  He  says:  "There  is  one  respect  in  which  England  and  America  are 
like  one  another,  but  sharply  different  from  France,  Germany,  or  other  European 
countries.  It  is  in  the  way  in  which  people  in  general  are  disposed  to  regard  Gov- 
ernmental interference.  The  English  and  American  maxim  is  that  whatever  can  be 
dune  without  Government  should  be  thus  done.  The  continental  principle  is  that 
whatever  can  be  done  by  Goverument  should  be.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  say- 
ing that  our  Anglo-American  idea  of  liberty  is  not  developed  in  continental  Knrope. 
When  a  Frenchman  speaks  of  liberty,  it  is  not  so  much  freedom  from  interference 
with  his  own  movements  that  he  seeks  as  the  right  aud  power  to  interfere  with 
other  people's  movements.  What  he  really  wants  is  political  power.  A  party 
may  call  itself  Liberal  or  Republican;  but  when  it  gets  into  power  it  governs  about 
as  strictly  as  ite  predecessor.  Sometimes  there  is  a  monarchy,  sometimes  a  democ- 
racy ;  but  there  is  always  a  bureaucracy,  a  goverument  by  officeholders." 

When  we  consider  that  difference  in  ideas  and  at  the  same  time  remember  that  the 
telephone  development  under  private  ownership  in  the  United  States  is  so  far  ahead 
of  that  in  Europe  under  governmental  and  mnniripal  ownership,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  best  possible  results  will  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  industry  to 
private  enterprise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  What  has  been  the  efifect  in  those  cities  and  States  where 
independent  telephone  companies  have  been  established  upon  the  charges  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  t— A.  I  answered  that  question  in  respect  to  my  territory 
by  saying  that  there  were  4  towns  where  we  have  had  opposition,  and  that  we  have 
not  put  in  in  those  4  towns  any  rates  which  we  have  not  put  in  in  towns  of  similar 
size  aud  circnmstances  elsewhere  in  the  territory. 

Q.  Now,  how  is  it  about  the  city  of  Detroitt — A.  The  city  of  Detroit  has  a  very 
peculiar  history.  I  was  qnite  familiar  with  the  conditions  there  at  one  time.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  give  you  the  exact  conditions  at  the  present  moment,  but  I 
understand  that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  there  and  that  the  competition  cre- 
ated worse  conditions  than  existed  previously. 
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Q.  How  about  the  State  of  Indiana  which  has  a  telephone  syBtem  covering  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  State,  called  the  New  Telephone,  if  I  remember  correotlyf — A.  I 
do  not  know  the  details  of  anch  a  system.  I  saw  a  press  statement  yesterday  respect- 
ing the  telephone  development  in  Indiana,  showing  that  there  was  a  very  large 
independent  development  there,  but  as  to  the  exact  details  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  that  exchange  was  established  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  rate  charged  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
was. 

Q.  Yon  are  more  familiar  with  matters  in  your  own  territory.  I  did  not  know 
bnt  as  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  yon  might  know  respecting  vt. — A.  No. 

Q.  In  these  tignres  that  you  have  given  of  stations,  etc.,  in  this  country  in  compari- 
son with  cities  in  Europe  and  everywhere  else,  are  you  giving  the  figures  of  your  own 
business  or  have  you  taken  in  any  independent  faguresf — A.  I  have  taken  the  Bell 
figures  only.  As  I  said,  so  far  as  oomparisons  between  this  country  and  Europe  are 
concerned,  the  showing  for  this  country  would  be  better  if  we  included  the  inde- 
pendent figures.     Bnt  X  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  consider  any  duplicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy,)  I  have  a  question  which  I'rofessor  Jenks,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, desires  to  be  submitted  to  you,  and  it  is  this:  If  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  tele- 
phone rate  charged  by  the  Bell  company  is  ^24  per  year  for  single  unlimited  service, 
lojg' distance  phone,  and  $15  a  year  secures  unlimited  service  with  bnt  3  phones  on 
a  line,  bow  much  less  is  your  cost  in  Itbaca,  a  city  of  12,000  inhahitantn,  than  in 
Washington  or  Boston,  and  whyf — A.  I  can  only  say  as  to  that,  that  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Ithaca  or  Washington  or  Boston  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  use 
exact  figures;  but,  speaking-  generally,  I  can  do  little  more  than  repeat  what  I  said 
this  morning  about  the  diti'erence  in  cost  of  furnishing  service  in  a  large  city  and  in 
a  small  town.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  it  costs  more  per  any  unit 
of  measure  to  render  telephone  service  in  a  large  city  than  in  a  small  town,  but  jnst 
make  a  few  suggestions  that  may  make  it  a  little  clearer  to  yon.  In  the  iirst  place  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  talking  about  rendering  a  service,  not  aboutsellingor 
renting  or  manufacturing  things  that  can  be  stored  and  sold  piecemeal  or  in  bulk  at 
will.  And  then  that  more  than  half  tbe  operating  expenses  go  for  labor;  the  various 
tigures  I  have  given  you  show  that  wages,  as  well  as  rents,  and  many  other  items 
that  enter  into  the  question  are  higher — much  higher— in  the  great  city  than  in  the 
small  town.  Take  a  small  town  with  an  overhead  plant  with  lines  generally  less 
than  I  mile  long.  Any  talk  involves  only  2  miles  of  wire,  as  a  rule.  Usually  beyond 
that  point  there  is  a  mileage  charge.  The  operation  of  connecting  two  etatious 
together  is  very  simple:  the  labor  involved  is  very  slight.  Now,  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  take  a  great  city  where  you  have  60  times  the  number  of  telephones. 
You  do  not  have  60  multiples  or  60  duplicates  of  the  place  where  you  bad  1,000 
phones,  because  the  whole  60,000  must  be  so  provided  with  plant  and  switching 
facilities  that  on  demand  of  anyone  that  paii;icular  one  may  be  connected  with  any 
other  one.  These  60  grou])s  of  thousands  mnst  be  so  tied  together  with  trunk 
lines  and  plant  that  is  not  represented  by  any  factor  at  all  in  your  small  exchange, 
and  this  switching  must  be  done  by  operators  that  perform  labor  which  is  not  per- 
formed at  all  iu  your  small  exchange.  Therefore  in  a  large  exchange  you  require 
many  fold  more  labor  and  more  plaut  to  accomplish  a  particular  thing  than  yon  had 
in  the  small  exchange. 

Another  thing :  In  the  large  exchange  there  is  necessarily  a  very  large  surplus 
plant.  In  your  underground  work  you  must  nse  cables  of  staudard  size.  If  your 
standard  is  100  wires  or  50  wires,  yon  may  have  to  take  100  wires  where  you  need 
only  51,  or  you  may  have  to  take  50  wires  where  you  need  only  20;  so  that  Ton  have 
always  quite  a  large  surplus  plant,  which  you  do  not  have  in  the  small  place,  and 
interest  and  depreciation  run  on  that  surplus  plant  all  the  time.  There  are  surplus 
subways  for  the  same  reasons  and  for  the  additional  reason  that  when  once  the 
street  is  opened  ample  conduits  for  future  growth  must  be  laid,  for  you  can  not  be 
always  taking  up  the  streets.  In  the  large  place  you  have  a  great  investment 
lying  idle  during  the  slack  hours  of  the  night  and  a  large  part  of  the  day.  Your 
plant  must  lie  right  up  to  the  hi<;hest  requirement  of  the  busiest  5  minutes  of  the 
day.  In  tbe  city  tbe  work  of  the  21  hours  is  concentrated  within  narrow  limits,  a 
few  hours  in  the  afternoon-  2  or  3  hours— and  a  few  hours  in  the  morning.  In  the 
small  place  it  is  spread  oat  over  the  whole  12  hours — that  is,  more  generally  spread 
out.  Now,  in  the  small  place,  if  you  talk  with  another  man,  yon  are  monopolizing  a 
wire  which  can  not  be  over  2  miles  long — relatively  a  cheap  wire.  If  yon  are  at  the 
Battery  and  talk  to  a  man  in  Harlem,  your  message  does  not  Sow  along  the  line 
with  a  lot  of  other  messages  fnllowing  it,  as  street  cars  full  of  passengers  run  over  a 
track,  but  you  take  the  entire  plant,  the  entire  wire,  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem 
and  you  monopolize  that  entire  wire.  Not  another  single  man  can  get  on  it  while 
your  conversation  is  going  on.  So  that  the  message  in  the  great  city  is  not  the  equal 
of  tbe  message  in  the  small  town.  The  cost  of  the  one  is  insignittcant  as  conipan-d 
with  the  cost  of  tbe  other. 
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I  appreciate  that  that  argument  might,  without  Bome  correcting  force  coming  in 
somewhere,  carry  you  to  a  point  where  you  would  say  that  the  uiore  business  you  get 
the  worse  off  you  are;  and  that  has  been  frequently  urged.  But  the  message-rate 
principal  brought  in  that  correcting  factor  In  New  Yoric,  and  we  abandoned  the  sta- 
tion as  the  unit  ot  measuring  things  and  took  the  messnge  iuHtead.  Now,  the  mes- 
Hage  in  the  great  city  costs  you  VEtstly  more  than  the  message  in  the  small  oit^',  but 
the  volume  of  traffic  tends  to  equalize  that  thing,  to  bring  down  the  cost  in  the 
great  city,  because  yon  have  got  more  business  to  DHiidle. 

Then,  again,  you  must  remember  that  every  message  occupies  your  whole  line. 
You  can  not  send  your  traihc  over  the  line  as  you  do  on  a  railroad.  If  you  had  one 
railroad  track  and  yonr  traffic  got  beyond  the  capacity  of  that  track,  yon  would 
keep  that  track  going  at  its  I'nli  capacity  and  you  would.put  another  track  along- 
side of  it,  and  another  and  another;  bnt  in  a  compreheusive  telephone  system  the 
limitations  upon  the  traffic-carrying  ciipacity  of  the  single  line  are  such  that  you 
can  not  go  on  as  in  the  case  of  a  railroad.  Now,  in  a  place  like  New  Y'ork  City,  with 
short  business  hours,  you  can  send  comparatively  few  messages  over  a  line;  that  is, 
as  compared  with  the  number  that  you  might  send  if  yon  were  distributing  them 
over  the  whole  12  hours. 

And  another  thing,  the  traffic  must  be  so  limited  that  when  one  man  wants  to 
talk  with  any  other  one  among  the  60,000  he  mnst  get  that  one  within  a  reasonable 
time.  It  is  not  as  if  you  were  sending  your  traffic  from  one  terminal  to  another 
terminal  nnd  providing  only  enough  tracks  to  shoot  it  through.  But  you  have  60,000 
people  and  each  one  must  have  the  potentiality  of  an  immedi^'te  connection  with 
any  other  of  the  60,000.  If  yon  should  overload  your  lines,  the  result  would  be  that 
a  great  many  of  the  lines  would  be  busy  and  your  service  wonld  be  inferior. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciiman.)  In  the  ninnagemect  of  the  New  York  exchange  has  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  nianHgement  lieen  proportionate  to  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  plant?  And  then,  suppleuientary  to  that,  which  may 
explain  that  question,  is  there  any  point  where  a  percentage  of  the  service  may  be 
added  without  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance  nnd  management f — A.  There  is  a 
great  difl'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  charges  shall  be  made. 
My  own  personal  opinion  is  that,  in  railroad  transportation,  for  example,  the  point 
is  never  reached  where  you  can  carry  additional  traffic  for  nothing.  So  In  the  han- 
dling of  telephone  traffic  you  never  reach  a  point  where  }  on  can  carry  more  traffic 
for  nothing. 

Q.  There  are  certain  fixed  charges,  are  there  not,  in  the  management  of  the  bnsi- 
nessf— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  are  not  those  fixed  charges  the  same  whatever  the  amount  of  l)nsiness  yon 
may  do,  assuming  that  you  do  any  business  at  all,  of  conrset  For  instance,  yon 
have  to  have  a  superintendent,  do  yon  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  to  have  a  manager  of  your  exchange f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  girls  employed ;  yon  have  to  have  a 
certain  size  of  switchbourd;  you  have  to  have  a  certain  number  of  wires;  you  have 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  connections.  Now,  I  want  to  get  at,  if  1  can,  within 
what  limitH  this  is  elastic,  permitting  a  certain  amonnt  of  loading  without  increas- 
ing the  number  of  girls,  without  increa.Hing  the  size  of  the  switchboard,  without 
increasing  the  superintendents  and  management,  and  so  on.  The  iib.ject  of  my  (|ue8- 
tion  is  to  meet  exactly  that  point  which  you  ruised  a  few  moments  ago,  that  the 
]iara<lox  is  snmetimes  made,  taking  the  argument  of  the  telephone  company,  that 
the  more  business  you  do  the  nearer  yon  are  to  bankruptcy.  Now,  I  want  to  find 
out  where  the  happy  medium  is  between  doing  too  much  and  too  little  business,  if 
there  is  such.  For  Instance,  in  the  steel  line  we  understand  that  a  steel  mill  run  at 
its  full  capacity  can  be  run  more  economically  than  if  it  is  run  two-thirds  time,  and 
that  frequently  steel  mills  run  full  time  and  sell  their  surplus  in  foreign  countries 
because  of  I  hat  fact.  I  understiind  that  to  a  limited  degree  that  may  apply  here, 
anil  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  far  it  might  apply  here. — A.  Of  course  that  same  line 
of  reasoning  does  not  apply  here,  because  we  are  not  producing  a  product  that  can 
be  stored.  Our  product  is  a  service  rendered.  Now,  unquestionably,  if  you  have 
yonr  plan'  and  yonr  skeleton  organization,  such  as  you  have  detined  it,  yon  can 
within  certain  limits  add  work  at  very  little  additional  cost;  bnt  when  you  dispose 
ot  that  additional  service  at  very  little  charge  yon  deprive  yourself  of  earnings  that 
would  enable  you  to  rednre  other  charges  and  further  extend  the  benefits  of  yonr 
system  to  the  general  public.  One  man  would  think  the  one  course  preferable,  per- 
haps, and  another  the  other.  You  suggest  that  there  is  a  product  that  might  be 
sold  at  a  very  low  figure;  in  other  words,  that  certain  messages  to  very  heavy  users 
could  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  at  all.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is  whether,  after  your  plant  is  established,  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  loading 
of  the  plant  which  makes  it  possible,  perhaps,  for  the  plant  to  be  run  at  its  fDil 
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capacity  and  -which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  costs  nothing,  and  whether  there  is 
not  a  point  where  that  loading  can  be  made  for  the. benefit  of  all  the  gnhscribers  and 
will  secure  a  reduction  of  the  rate  to  eachf — A.  Of  course,  that  iswhat  we  are  aiming 
at,  and  have  been  aiming  at.  Our  endeavor,  ever  since  1894,  I  may  say,  has  been  to 
BO  arrange  our  rates  as  to  afford  the  largest  benefits  to  the  public  and  give  them  the 
best  facilities.  But  there  is  one  that  you  must  keep  in  mind,  and  that  is  the  limit 
to  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  telephone  line — not  as  a  single  line  between  two  pointo, 
but  as  part  of  a  very  complicated  and  very  extensive  system  of  lines,  any  two  of 
which  may  have  to  be  connected  at  any  moment.  One  might  nse  his  telephone  50 
or  more  times  a  day,  but  such  use  is  only  possible  when  the  line  over  which  such 
a  number  of  messages  is  sent  is  conuectej  with  other  lines  not  used  to  that  extent. 
That  line  is  so  fully  occupied  by  outward  messages  that  few,  if  any,  incoming  mes- 
sages can  be  h.iudled  over  it.  Practically  it  is  "  busy ''  to  all  inqnirers.  It  is  obvions 
that  all  lines  could  not  be  used  to  any  such  extent;  an  attempt  to  so  use  them  would 
necessarily  result  in  complete  failure'.  If  a  large  part  of  the  lines  were  so  nsed  the 
service  would  be  inferior  and  unsatisfactory.  Incidentally  the  costs  would  be  vastly 
increased  because  of  the  futile  use  of  plant  and  labor  in  performing  the  work  to 
ascertain  that  the  line  wantnil  is  busy.  For  example,  a  subscriber  in  Harlem,  let  ns 
say,  wants  to  reach  a  dowuiown  point.  He  gives  his  order.  The  Harlem  operator 
and  the  trunk-line  operator  do  practically  as  much  work  to  ascertain  that  the  down- 
town man  is  "busy  as  they  would  do  to  put  tbe  call  through.  The  waste  of  labor 
and  plant  would  be  enormous.  The  average  use  per  line  wonld  doubtless  be 
increased  by  lower  rates.  It  has  been  increased  by  lower  rates,  and  the  New  York 
system  liiay 'to-day  be  capable  of  carrying  more  trafSc  than  it  does  carry  without 
detriment  to  tbe  service,  but  these  facts  may  show  you  that  the  problem  is  not  a 
simple  one.  A  common  statement  by  those  who  have  not  hud  experience  in  the 
matter  is  that  by  reducing  the  rates  by  half  the  basiiiess  would  be  increased  at  least 
fourfold,  and  the  net  prohts  to  the  company  would  be  increased.  If  this  were  true, 
self  interest  alone  would  lead  the  telephone  company  to  so  reduce  its  rates  at  onoe. 
Professor  Parsons  says  in  bis  testimony  that  a  proper  rate  for  any  large  city  should 
be  $30  a  year.  I  assume  that  he  means  this  as  the  proper  rate  for  unlimited  use — a 
flat  rate.  I  have  already  shown  you  that  wages  alone  in  New  York  exceed  that 
amount  per  station.  Were  such  a  rate  fair  in  New  York  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  could  not  hold  the  field,  and  ought  not  to  hold  it. 

To  show  you  that  our  rates  are  fairly  well  arranged  to  bring  out  the  results  yon 
speak  of,  I  may  say  that  in  Manhattan  we  begin  at  ^0  for600  messages ;  then  run  tbe 
additional  message  rate  down  from  6  to  3  cents  per  message,  along  a  graduated  scale 
under  which  at  a  point  within  the  average  traffic  carrying  capacity  of  the  line,  we 
reach  about  $240.  (See  Exhibit  H  at  end  of  testimony.)  Now  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  can  not  get  on  with  only  one  line:  their  business  requires  more 
than  that;  and  our  rates  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  trnfiBc  overloads  the  line 
we  can  give  a  private  branch  exchange,  with  two  lines  and  with  two  stations  with- 
out change  of  rate.  By  the  operation  of  the  rate  itself  we  avoid  the  busy-line 
trouble,  which,  until  a  short  time  ago,  was  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance  that 
we  had.     I  will  insert  a  rnrd  showing  these  rates  at  the  various  points. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  $60  rate.  There  is  au  additional  charge  for  the  exclusive 
nse  of  the  line  of  $15  or  less,  the  idea  being  that  two  moderate  useis  can  nse  the  line 
together.  Our  system  is  such  that  we  can  signal  one  without  signaling  the  other, 
so  that  the  service  is  first  class.  But  if  a  man  wants  the  line  exolnsiveiy  and  sends 
only  600  messages,  he  pays  $15  extra,  but  that  extra  charge  is  gradually  worked  out 
of  the  Hchednle  and  disappears.     At  2^100  messages  they  are  all  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  any  free  service  to  tlie  city  of  New  York? — A.  Not  that  I  can  think  of. 
The  city  pays  for  its  service.  There  may  be  a  little,  here  and  there  a  line  given  to 
the  police  or  fire  department  as  a  courtesy,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  city  pays 
for  its  telephones. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  estimating  the  cost  per  telephonet — A.  The  cost  of 
service  per  telephone  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  useful  figure  where  yon  have  the  com- 
plexity of  a  message  rate,  because  your  station  is  not  the  nnit  at  all.  We  do  not 
fix  the  cost  that  way. 

Q.  Your  cost,  whatever  it  is,  has  to  include  the  royalties  to  the  parent  company  t — 
A.  We  pay  no  royalties  to  the  parent  company. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  pay  royalties  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  t — A.  No.  We  rent 
our  instrnments  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  add  pay  a  rental. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  roj  altyf— A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  bay  the  instrumentst — A.  No;  we  rent  them,  and  they  furnish  ns 
efficient  instrnments.  If  they  go  wrong,  as  they  frequently  do,  they  are  returne<l  to 
them,  and  they  replace  them  with  others  perfectly  good.  I  think  we  pay  only  a  fair 
rental,  considering  the  value  we  get  trom  that  transaction,  but  nothing  in  uie  way 
of  royalties. 
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Q.  Is  yonrs  one  of  the  companies  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  owns  61  per 
cent  oft — A,  Speaking  from  general  knowledge,  I  think  it  owns  at  least  that;  but  I 
am  not  a  atookholder  of  either  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  yon  follow  in  any  way  the  practice  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  giving  favors  to  politicians  and  public  officials — in 
giving  franSs  to  them  f — A.  The  State  of  New  York,  in  adopting  its  new  constitu- 
tion not  long  ago,  prevented  the  giving  of  franks  to  any  public  official,  and  since 
the  adoption  ot  that  constitution  no  frank  has  ever  been  issued  to  a  public  official 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Would  that  part  of  the  constitution  interfere  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany's giving  free  telephone  service  to  an  official  or  politician  of  the  State  of  New 
York  t— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  the  city  of  New  York  f — A.  Not  only  free  service,  but  any  discrimination  in 
favor  of  that  officer.    So  far  as  I  know,  no  such  discrimination  has  ever  been  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  newspaper  press  of  New  York  receive  any  spe- 
cial favors  in  respect  to  rates  f — A.  We  have  no  newspaper  rates.  The  larger  papers 
take  the  private  branch-exchange  service  and  pay  the  regular  rates.  I  have  u  letter 
here  from  the  New  York  Jonmal.  (Keading :)  "We  have  found  the  branch  exchange 
to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  in  the  business  of  {>ubli8hing  a  newspaper. 
We  make  constant  use  of  the  telephone  for  intercommunication  between  our  various 
departments,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  use  of  the  system  eli'ects  a  saving  in 
the  conduct  of  our  business  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the  exchange." 

And  that  is  absolutely  regular  rates  in  every  respect. 

Q.  (Ry  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  The  case  of  Orand  Kapids,  Wis.,  was  referred  to  in  testi- 
mony given  before  this  commission.  It  was  stated  that  under  a  cooperative  plan, 
which  the  people  have  there  now,  the  actual  cost  to  a  subscriber  is  $3  a  year  for  a 
residence  phone  and  $18  a  year  for  a  business  phone,  and  that,  prior  to  that  arrange- 
ment, the  charge  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  was  $36  a  year  for  a  residence 
phone  and  $48  a  year  for  a  business  phone.  I  sliould  like  to  ask  you  if  the  dilfer- 
ence  between  $3  a  year  and  $18  a  year,  and  $36  a  year  and  $48  a  year,  in  your  opin- 
ion, represented  clean  proKts  to  the  Bell  Telepliune  Company  f — A.  Well,  I  can  only 
say,  as  to  that,  that  I  will  leave  it  to  your  good  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
telephone  service  could  be  furnished  by  any  company  anywhere  at  $3  a  year  which 
pursued  methods  of  accounting  that  would  throw  into  its  accounts  all  the  items  of 
expense.  But  even  if  you  have  a  cooperative  concern  where  everybody  pitches  in 
and  does  everything  that  is  needed  to  be  done,  that  is,  if  the  eooperators  furnish 
the  phones  and  put  them  up,  and  do  all  the  work  and  charge  nothing  for  the  time, 
even  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  efflcie.nt  service  at  $3  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  As  far  as  you  know,  are  the  charges  for  rental  of  tele- 
phones by  the  Bell  company  the  same  to  all  exchanges  throughout  the  United 
Statest— A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  statement  is  made  that  in  England  you  can  send  tel- 
egrams free  over  the  telephone.  Does  that  mean  that  the  charge  is  the  same  for  a 
telegram  that  is  sent  over  the  telegraph  wires  and  over  the  telephone  wires  f — A.  I 
do  not  know  just  what  is  meant. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  itt — A.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  anyone  may  call 
either  of  the  telegraph  companies  and  send  a  telegram  by  making  previous  arrange- 
ments with  the  telegraph  company  for  keeping  an  account  there  without  any  addi- 
tional charge  for  the  telephone  service  involved,  over  and  above  what  he  is  otherwise 
charged. 

Q..  What  he  is  otherwise  charged  by  the  telephone  company f — A.  For  any  other 
business.  For  instance,  to  make  the  comparison  absolutely  fair,  let  us  take  one  of 
onr  old-time  stations  where  a  man  paid  $240  a  year  for  all  the  service  he  got  or  could 
get  over  one  wire.  Now,  suppose  he  arranged  with  the  Western  Union  company  or 
the  Postal  company  for  sending  telegrams  over  the  telephone.  He  might  call  those 
offices  as  many  times  as  he  pleaHedandho  was  not  charjjed  anything  in  addition  for  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  monopoly  in  the  telephone  service  of  the 
country,  or  whether  there  can  be  any  t — A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  large  question,  quite 
beyond  me.    I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  exactly.    All  things  are  possible. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  a  monopoly  of  the  system  on  Manhattan  Island,  have  you,  at 
the  present  time? — A.  We  are  the  only  telephone  company  conducting  the  telephone 
business  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Q.  Therefore,  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  telephone  service  on  Manhattan  Island  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  competitors,  I  judge,  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  T — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  and  even  some  places  in  your  territory!  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  they  have  the  same  facilities  forthc  business  that  you  have, 
in  instruments  and  patents  and  every  thingf  — A.  We  are  all  equal  before  the  law,  as  I 
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understand  it,  and  if  one  or  the  other  has  patents — and  they  both  claim  to  have — it  hao 
those  possessions  under  the  law  of  the  land  and  it  is  entitled  to  what  they  are  worth ; 
but  I  know  of  no  inequalities. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  an  independent  vouipany  would  be  tree  to  go  into  the 
city  of  New  York  or  the  city  of  Washington  and  get  tip  in  opposition  to  the  Rell 
Telephone  Company — if  that  company  h^H  a  monopoly  in  any  way  that  wunld  pre- 
vent an  independent  company  from  doing  it.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  an 
independent  company  going  into  the  city  of  Nrw  Yorkt — A.  Why,  yes;  there  are 
60,200  telephoue  subscribers  getting  efficient  telephone  service  at  reasonable  rates 
from  a  company  which  is  continualFv  working  to  extend  its  system  and  to  increase  ita 
popularity  among  its  subscribers.  But  so  far  as  any  legal  restriction  upon  any  other 
company's  coming  into  the  field  is  concerned,  if  it  complies  with  the  laws  of  the  St«te 
of  New  York  and  with  the  regulations  of  the  municipality,  I  know  of  nothing  to 
keep  it  out.     We  are  competing  on  strictly  business  grounds. 

Q.  The  Bt:itemeut  has  been  made  that  the  more  yoa  reduce  the  rates  the  greater 
will  be  the  use  of  the  telephone ;  and  it  seems  that  the  independent  companies, 
wherever  they  have  come  in  opposition  to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  have  reduced 
the  rates  and  iucreased  the  aervioe.  I  wondered  if  that  wonld  not  be  the  effect  in 
New  York. — A.  The  general  statement  that  the  more  you  reduce  the  rates  the  greater 
will  be  the  use  of  the  service  is  quiiu  trne.  That  has  been  our  experience  in  New 
York.  The  great  reductions  and  uioditications  in  rates  which  we  have  made  from 
time  to  time  nave  produced  a  most  wonderful  growth  and  extension  of  the  telephone 
system,  increased  the  use  of  the  service,  and  made  it  more  valuable  to  the  public 
in  every  way.  Yon  may  remember  that  when  speaking  tliis  morning  of  the  unpar- 
alleled growth  in  our  system  during  the  last  0  or  8  years  I  attributed  it  chiefly  to 
our  repeated  modifications  and  reductions  of  rates.  But  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  you  can  n  it  go  and  survive.  I  have  shown  that  in  rendering  service  in  New 
York  at  the  present  rates  the  operating  expenses  take  about  65  per  c<-nt  of  the  gross 
eurnings,  indicating  only  a  safe  and  conservative  management.  If  the  percentage  were 
greater  than  that,  you  could  not  get  capital  to  make  tlie  extensious  required  by  the 
public.  I  have  also  attempted  to  show  that,  as  compared  with  rates  in  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  considering  what  we  give  for  the  money  and  what  they  give  for 
the  money,  our  rates  are  reasonable;  aud  that  the  fact  that  New  York  nas  the 
greatest  per  capita  <levelopuient  among  cities  of  its  kind  and  class  in  the  world 
shows  that  the  public  is  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  service  and  the  rates.  Yoa 
must  always  bear  in  wind  the  suggestion  I  made  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  limit  upon 
the  capacity  of  your  plant. 

Q.  Is  there  a  growing  mutuality  or  commuuity  of  interest  between  the  telephone 
system  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  system? — A.  Why,  the  Western  Union 
Company  tnnsuiits  messages,  and  tlie  telephone  company  is,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  same  business.  We  are  both  competing  for  public  patronage,  but  we  do  an 
entirely  different  class  of  business.  It  is  not  possible  to  eompare  the  two  kinds  of 
business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  community  of  interest  or  ownership  between  the  two — ^the  same 
men  on  both  boards  of  directors,  for  instance? — A.  I  am  not  a  director  of  the  eom- 
pany,  bnt  from  general  newspaper  reports  you  know  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than 
I  do  that  some  gentlemen  are  on  both  boards.    That  is  a  public  fact. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  I'hillips.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  tlie  directors  of  the  company 
you  represent? — A.  I  know  them.  I  can  supply  the  names.  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

Q.  Is  long-distance  telephoning  displacing  to  any  appreciable  degree  the  business 
of  the  telegrapli  companies? — A.  I  have  no  exact  information  on  that.  I  think  the 
result  nsnally  Is  that  if  yon  provide  the  public  with  facilities  they  nse  them.  If 
you  throw  a  bridge  across  a  stream,  yon  compete  in  a  certain  sense  with  the  ferry; 
bnt  if  you  watch  closely  you  will  hnd  that  the  ferry  and  bridge  will  both  do  more 
business  than  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Your  company  at  the  present  time  is  a  subordinate  com- 
pany of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  legal  relations  are. 

Q.  I  asked  the  question  to  lead  up  to  the  question  whether,  as  far  as  yon  know, 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  is  doing  any  telegraph  business? — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  ^ou  any  information  as  to  whether  the  long-distance 
telephoue  of  the  Bell  Company  is,  in  any  degree,  cutting  into  the  profits  of  the  tel- 
egraph companies? — A.  I  hare  no  knowledge  on  that  subject  at  all. 

Q  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  under  that  head  from  the  telegraph  peo- 
ple?— A.  No.  If  they  have  any  complaints  to  make  they  probably  would  not  make 
them  to  me. 

Q.  Is  there  ever  any  violation  of  secrecy  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  service?    Do 
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yon  have  any  complaints  on  that  headt — A.  The  State  of  New  York  has  enacted  laws 
on  that  sabjeot  making  it  a  misilemeanor,  I  think,  to  divulge  telephone  messages, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  complaint  of  that  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
once  in  a  great  while  some  snbHcriber  thinks  that  his  conversation  has  been  listened 
to  and  used ;  bnt  1  should  say  that  during  my  experience  I  have  not  beard,  on  an  aver- 
age, two  such  complaints  ia  a  year;  and  upon  investigation  I  have  never  found  that 
auy  such  divulging  of  the  secrets  of  subscribers  has  occurred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchhax.)  Does  not  your  system  provide  a  safeguard  against  inter- 
ruption oy  an  outsider  while  conversation  is  going  on  t — A.  Oh,  if  the  wire  were  on 
a  housetop,  a  man  might  go  there  and  attach  instmments  to  it  and  listen. 

<j.  I  mean  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  Take  your  wires  in  conduits. — A. 
There  would  be  no  means  for  anyone  to  tap  them. 

Q.  No;  I  understand.  But  if  there  were  two  or  three  persons  on  the  same  wire — 
what  yon  call  unlimited  service^  but  no  direct  wire— would  it  be  possible  for  either 
of  the  other  t  wo  to  break  in  while  one  was  using  the  wire,  or  do  yon  have  an  attach- 
ment by  which  that  is  impossible T — A.  A  lookontt 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. — A.  No;  we  do  not  have  any  of  tbo.se  things,  because  we 
have  veiy  few  party  lines  in  service.    Nearly  all  of  ours  are  direct. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Exhibit  A. 

C0SSE8F0HDSHCE  BELATZNO  TO  TELEPHOira  8T8TEK  IS  THB  DEPASTHEnT  OF 

the  iktxbiob. 

Dbpartmbnt  of  thr  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Sorvey, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  4,  189S. 
The  Seorbtart  of  the  Interior. 

iJiR:  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  Departmental  telephonic  system. 
So  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  during  the  2  years  that  have  passed  since  its  instal- 
latiou,  there  has  not  been  an  entire  day  when  it  gave  satisfactory  service  through- 
out the  building.  It  has  been  a  daily  source  of  vexation,  and  has  caused  more 
inconvenience  than  the  old  method  of  sending  messengers  to  r.onvey  communications. 
At  times  it  seems  to  work  fairly  well,  but  there  are  occasions  when  in  the  midst  of 
a  conversation  it  will  suddenly  suspend. 

Frequeut  complaints  have  gone  from  this  office  to  the  Department,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  correct  the  difficulties,  bnt  sometimes  the  repairer  would  scarcely 
depart  before  the  same  trouble,  or  worsL",  would  be  discovered. 

Unless  it  can  be  made  into  a  system  that  will  perform  proper  service,  I  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  it  be  entirely  removed. 

Very  respectfully,  Chas.  D.  Walcott,  Director. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

September  28,  1898, 
Dear  Colonel  Kizkr:  The  telephone  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Survey  building  is 
absolutely  worthless.     Much  time  is  lost  in  trying  to  nse  it,  and  generally  a  messen- 
ger is  sent  from  the  telephone  room  with  the  ineHsage  that  our  instrument  can  not 
manage.    Can  not  something  be  done  to  improve  or  replace  the  thingt 
Yours,  truly, 

V.  W.  Clark,  Chief  Chemist. 

[Indorsement.] 

September  28, 1898. 
Respectftally  forwarded  to  the  chief  clerk,  Interior  Department. 
This  complaint  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  Departmental  telephone  in 
the  Survey  buildin'j:,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  made  ever  since  the  inangnratiou  of 
the  system. 
I  again  urge  the  installation  of  a  jiraotical  system. 

H.  C.  KiZEK,  Chief  Clerk. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  19, 1897. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  workinfcs  of  the  Department  telephone 
service,  which  is  totally  nnsatisfactory  and  nnreliable,  and  that  although  fi*e(^uent 
repairs  and  attempts  are  made  to  remedy  the  difBculties  they  appear  to  result  m  no 
practical  improvement. 

It  ia  respeotftaliy  requested  that  some  better  system  be  adopted  to  afford  a  more 
satisfactory  method  of  commnnication  with  the  various  branches  of  the  Department 
now  reached  only  by  this  inefficient  system. 
Very  respectfully, 

Binobr  Hermann,  CommUsioner. 


Department  of  the  Intrbior, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 

Waahington,  D.  C,  September  US,  1897. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Dawson, 

Chief  Clerk,  Department  of  the  Interior,  WMhingioti,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  in  room  33 
is  in  very  bad  condition.  It  has  not  been  in  good  shape  for  the  past  5  or  6  weeks, 
and  for  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  telephone  in 
an  adjoining  room.  This  telephone  is  perhaps  need  more  than  any  other  in  thin 
office,  and  the  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  electrician  of  the  building  to  repair 
it  have  not  met  with  success.  I  must  ask  that,  unless  it  can  be  put  in  better  shape 
than  it  is  now,  it  be  removed  from  the  room  entirely,  as  in  its  present  condition  it 
is  simply  an  aggravation. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  L.  Morton,  ChUf  Clerk. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  ok  Pensions,  Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

Waahington,  August  g,  1898. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  For  some  time  past  we  have  had  numerous  complaints  concerning  onr  local 
telephone  service.    I  called  npon  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  reports  from  each  for  your  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  Clay  Evans,  Committioner. 

(This  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  accompanied  by  reports  from 
15  chiefs  of  divisions,  in  which  the  telephone  service  is  said  to  be  "ver^  nnsatisfac- 
tory," " absolutely  worthless,"  "practically  useless,"  "aaouroe  of  continual  annoy- 
ance," etc.    In  none  of  these  reports  is  the  service  favorably  mentioned.) 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  August  16,  1898. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Dawson, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Interior  Department. 
Sir:  I  regret  exceedingly  to  inform  yon  that  the  telephones  in  this  Boreau  are  a 
continual  source  of  annoyance,  much  of  the  time  ont  of  order,  and  always  unsatis- 
factory, both  as  to  speaking  and  hearing. 

I  inclose  a  letter  of  complaint  from  my  chiefs  of  division.     I  sincerely  trust  that 
yon  may  be  able  to  supply  us  with  a  better  service. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  A.  Jones,  Commissioner. 

(This  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  accompanied  by  a  report 
from  4  chiefs  of  divisions,  in  which  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"  These  telephones  were  put  in  some  2  or  3  years  ago,  the  object  being,  aa  given 
out  at  the  time,  to  facilitate  commnuication  between  the  several  divisions  of  thin 
Bureau  of  the  Department.  They  are  a  lamentable  failure.  They  never  have  been 
entirely  satiaiactory.  Even  when  first  put  in,  and  it  was  supposed  thejr  were  then 
at  their  b«st,  tbe^  wffo  »  aouroe  of  annoyance  on  account  of  their  erratic  behavior. 
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They  bare  constantly  grown  worse,  until  now  their  work  is  bo  nncertala  and  irreg- 
ular as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value;  much  of  the  time  they  will  not  work  at  all. 

"  We  do  not  know  where  the  difficulty  lies,  but  naturally  infer  that  it  is  in  the 
thing  itself.  Be  that  aa  it  may,  for  any  purpose  of  our  division^  they  are  entirely 
woruiless,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  if  they  were  removed,") 


Exhibit  B. 

KEW  YOBX  TELEPHOm  OOMPAITY— BXCHAITaE  BATES— KAKHATTAir  AHS  THE 

BBOKX. 

MAKHATTAN. 

(a)  Message  rates,  direct  line,  and  two-party  line. 


I>ocal  mes- 
sages to  bti 
sent  in  1 
year. 


600 
800 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,800 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 
3,000 
3,300 
3,600 
3,900 
4,200 
4.600 


1  Annual  rate  to  be  paid 

ss- 
b« 

monthly  in  advance. 

Additional 
local 

1 

Direct  line. 

Two-party 
line. 

eacfi. 

Omte. 

J76 

»60 

8 

87 

76 

8 

99 

87 

8 

111 

99 

7 

lHa 

117 

7 

141 

136 

6 

163 

163 

6 

166 

6 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
6 
5 

174 

183 

192 
201 

210 

219 

228 

For  convenience  in  accounting,  contracts  will  be  taken  at  the  above  figures  only; 
but  In  making  adjustments,  when  the  uumbor  of  messages  sent  is  less  thau  the  num- 
ber paid  for,  the  entire  schedule  (which  advances  by  steps  of  100  from  600  to  4,500 
messages  for  direct  lines  and  fi'om  600  to  2,100  for  two-party  lines)  will  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

(J>)  Auxiliary  ttatUm. 

A  station  auxiliary  to  a  message-rate  station  on  the  same  premises  with  the  main 
station,  but  connected  by  a  separate  direct  line,  will  be  furnished  at  $48  per  annum, 
all  messages  to  be  accounted  for  as  if  sent  from  the  main  station.  Both  lines  will  be 
designated  by  one  drop  nnmher  and  will  be  adapted  for  nse  as  a  "  doable  track."  A 
subscriber  employing  an  auxiliary  station  may  contract  for  messages  nnder  the 
direct-line  schedule  up  to  4,.500,  and  beyond  that  number  in  g^roups  of  400  at  $3  per 
hundred,  the  coutract  in  any  case,  however,  not  to  be  for  more  than  4,500  local 
messages  for  each  line  contracted  for.    Additional  messages  4  cents  each. 

(c)  Private  branch  exchange  schedule. 
(For  a  private  branch  exchange,  on  Manhattan  Island,  south  o{  One  hundred  and  eighty-first  street.] 


Item. 


Annual 
rate. 


Iiocal  switchboard,  transmitter,  and  telephone  at  same 

Each  line  to  the  central  office 

Each  station  on  the  premises  1 

Each  station  elsewhere  (plus  a  mileage  charge,  varying  with  length  of  line) 

The  light  to  send  3,600  local  messages  in  one  year 

Additional  local  messages,  4  cents  each,  or  S3  per  hundred  if  contracted  for  in  advance. 


$36.00 
36.00 
12.00 
12.00 

106.00 


>  At  hotels  and  apartment  houses  this  rate  is  from  t8  to  (12,  according  to  the  numtier  of  stations 
contracted  for. 

Contracts  will  be  taken  or  renewed  only  at  the  above  figures,  or  figares  reached  by 
A<lvancing  from  3,600  by  steps  of  400;  bat  in  making  adjustments  at  the  end  of  the 
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oontract  year,  when  the  namber  of  mesBsges  sent  is  less  than  the  number  paid  for, 
the  entire  schednle  (which  advances  from  3,600  by  steps  of  400),  will  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

(d)  ffarlem  rate. 

"Harlem,"  comprising  Manhattan  Island  between  110th  and  140th  streets;  a 
"  Harlem"  message  being  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange 
of  the  company  in  "Harlem,"  ana  a  Maubattan  or  Bronx  message  being  counted  as 
two  "  Harlem     messages. 

Harlem  messages,  each $0.06 

Minimnm  monthly  charge 3.25 

Two-station  line;  individual  signaling;  oontract  term,  six  months. 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  the  line  an  additional  charge  of  $1.25  per  month. 

THE   BRONX. 

(s)  Flat  rates — Bueineia  or  residence. 

[A  local  measage  being  a  meaaage  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  the  company 

in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 

Per  year. 

Direct  line $90.00 

Two-station  line 75.00 


(/)  Message  rates — Business  or  residence. 

[A  local  message  being  a  mcieage  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  the  company 
in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 


Annual  rate  to  be  paid 

Local  mes-    monthly  In  advance. 

sages  to  be 

sent  ill  1    ; 

year.       Direct  line. 


600' 
600 
700 
800 
iXX) 
1,000 


>18 
64 
60 
65 
70 
75 


Two-party 
line. 


t39 

45 
51 
56 
61 


Additional 

local 
mc!«age)i, 

each. 


OenU. 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
5 


(g)  Melrose  two-borough  rate — Business  or  residence. 

[A  local  menage  being  a  mesiage  from  a  station  connected  with  the  Melrose  exchange  to  a  station 
connected  with  any  exchange  of  the  company  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  or  the  borough  nf  The 
Bronx.] 

600  local  messages,  per  year $90.00 

Additional  local  messages,  each 10 

(h)  Message  raten— Residence  only. 

[A  local  measftge  being  a  message  to  any  other  station  connected  with  an  exchange  of  the  company 

in  the  borough  of  The  Bronx.] 

Three  or  more  station  line : 

400  local  messages,  per  year $30.00 

Additional  locaS  messages,  each 07 

(i)  Flat  rates — Residence  only. 
[A  local  message  being  a  message  to  any  othet  station  connected  with  the  same  exchange.] 

Per  year. 

Direct  line $48.00 

Two-station  line 36.00 

Three  or  more  station  line 24.00 

{j)  Commission  pag  stations  (Manhattan  and  The  Bronx). 

Subscribers  operating  public  pay  stations  will  charge  the  established  tolls  and  pay 
the  company  80  per  cent  of  all  tolls  received,  the  sulmcriber  to  retain,  however,  not 
more  than  6  cents  on  any  one  message. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  EDWAED  J.  HALL, 

Vice-Preiident  and  General  Manager  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

The  telephone  first  received  general  pablic  notice  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  immediately  following  this,  attempts  were  made  to 
develop  its  commercial  use. 

At  the  outset  its  ponsi  bilities  were  appreciated  dimly,  if  at  all,  and  with  the  crude 
instruments  and  electrical  appliances  then  available  its  range  of  communication 
was  extremely  limited. 

At  first  agents  were  appointed  by  the  Bell  Company  to  rent  telephones  and  bells 
for  the  equipment  of  short  private  lines ;  that  is,  lines  connecting  a  man's  office  with 
bis  factory,  or  his  iiouse  with  his  stable.  Each  customer  built  his  own  line,  usually 
employing  the  agent  who  rented  the  telephones  for  that  purpose,  and  the- agent's 
income  was  deriveii  from  the  profit  on  this  construction  and  a  commission  on  the 
rental  charged  for  eqnipment. 

Very  shortly  it  became  evident  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  owners  of 
these  lines  if  they  could  be  interconnected  at  some  central  point,  constituting  what  is 
now  known  as  a  telephone  exchange.  When  this  had  been  arranged  for,  applications 
began  to  come  in  from  customers  who  desired  to  be  connected  with  the  exchange, 
but  did  not  care  to  build  their  own  lines  lor  that  purpose,  preferring  to  have  them 
I'nrnished  by  the  agent  at  an  annnal  rental.  Such  use  as  wiis  made  by  individuals 
of  public  higtfways  was,  of  course,  unlawful,  and  no  substantial  business  could  have 
been  built  up  on  thi.s  basis,  making  it  necessary  that  quasi-public  corporations 
should  be  formed  for  this  purpose. 

The  construction  of  thene  exchanges  on  any  considerable  scale  throughout  the 
country  also  called  lor  an  investment  of  capital,  which  neither  the  Bell  Company 
nor  its  agents  could  furnish,  and  steps  were  therefore  taken  to  organize  local  com- 
panies everywhere,  each  company  having  exclusive  exchange  rights  within  the  area 
allotted  to  it,  and  the  Bell  Company  reserving  to  itself,  or  to  other  licensees,  the 
right  to  connect  exchanges  with  each  other  by  trunk  lines. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  some  of  the  companies  thus  organized  were  pro- 
gressive and  energetic  and  others  were  not,  so  that  in  some  places  the  public  was 
well  served  (so  far  as  the  crude  methods  then  in  use  made  that  possible)  while  in 
others  it  was  badly  served,  and  the  business  iuadeipiately  developed. 

80  long  as  the  service  was  purely  local  this  had  no  generally  bad  effect,  but  when 
intercommunication  between  exchange  areas  wus  attempted  many  difficulties  nat- 
urally reralted.  To  meet  tlie  demand  for  this  intercommunication  the  Bell  Company 
(not  itself  undertaking  to  construct  and  operate  lines)  issued  licenses  for  lines  con- 
necting these  small  local  companies,  sometimes  to  parties  not  holding  exchange 
licenses  but  usually  to  such  licensees,  and  naturally  to  the  most  progressive  of  them. 

The  difficulty  of  maintaining  satisfactory  interconnecting  line  service  under  such 
conditions  led  to  the  purchase  of  many  of  the  locil  interests  by  companies  organized 
on  a  larger  scale  10  operate  over  wider  areas.  This  process  brought  about  many 
improvements  both  in  the  better  construction  and  operation  of  the  interconnecting 
Hues  and  also  in  the  local  <-xchangeB,  which  of  necessity  had  to  be  reconstructed  and 
improved  in  order  to  make  communication  over  longer  distanct-s  practicable.  At 
that  time  the  state  of  the  art  made  it  impossible,  niuler  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
to  talk  satisfactorily  between  points  any  considerable  distance  apart,  bnt  fairly 
good  service  was  given  between  the  larger  exchanges  and  their  suburban  tributary 
points. 

Up  to  1885  the  apparatus  in  u«e  was  adapted  wholly  to  grounded  circuits,  and  the 
use  of  iron  and  steel  wire  was  universal.  Lines  were  constrncted  on  poles  or  roofs 
of  buildings.  The  use  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  which  has  made  transmission 
over  great  distances  possible,  was  unknown,  but  the  possibility  of  its  use  had  been 
suggested  as  a  means  of  establishing  real  long-distanco  service. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  idea  an  experimeutal  circuit  of  hard-drawn  copper 
wire  was  tried,  and  the  result  was  so  promising  that  early  in  1885  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  (which  has  since  been  popularly  known  as  the  "Long 
Distance  Company")  was  organized  and  the  construction  of  a  commercial  line 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  once  commenced. 

It  was  2  years  after  this  before  the  experimental  line  was  ready  for  public  serv- 
ice, and  that  period  was  filled  with  trials  and  discouragements  before  a  successful 
result  was  finally  achieved. 

It  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  and  heavy  poles,  45  feet 
in  leugfih  (an  unusual  size  at  tbnt  time),  were  erected.  I'pon  these  polos  24  hard- 
drawn  copper  wires  were  strung,  the  method  of  haudling  iind  connecting  this  wire 
In  us(/  to-day  being  sulistantially  worked  out  at  that  time.  It  was  believed  that'by 
using  these  wires  in  metallic-circuit  pairs  inductive  disturbances  would  be  elimi- 
nated, bnt  when  the  line  was  finished  it  was  found  that  conversation  on  any  one  of 
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the  circuits  ooal<1  be  readily  overheard  on  any  of  the  others,  and  that  the  line  wonld 
be  a  commercial  failure  unless  this  could  be  overcome. 

Skillful  inventors  were  asked  to  work  on  this  problem,  and  after  much  study  and 
many  experiinent-s  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  was  finally  reached. 

Another  serious  difficulty  was  eucouutered  in  transferrins;  the  current  from  the 
metallic-cirouit  trunk  lines  to  the  gronniled-circnit  wires  which  were  then  used  by 
the  local  exchanges.  A  method  and  apparatus  for  this  purpose  were  worked  out,  as 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  company  from  the  outset  not  to  undertake  the  method 
which  largely  prevails  in  other  countries — of  requiring  users  of  the  lines  to  como  to 
special  toll  offices  at  the  terminul  points.  It  was  not  thought  that  the  American 
business  man  would  take  kindly  to  this  waste  of  time;  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
polici^,  then  established,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  development  of  trunk 
lines  in  this  country  as  compared  with  any  other  iu  the  world. 

About  this  period,  and  following  on  for  the  next  few  years,  a  number  of  causes 
were  at  work  leading  finally  to  the  introduction  of  the  metallic-circuit  service  in 
the  local  exchanges,  which,  to  aooomplish  this,  were  obliged  to  go  through  another 
era  of  plant  reconstruction. 

Wires  had  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  a  general  demand  arose  to  have  them 

fmt  under  ground  where  they  were  heavily  massed  in  the  business  centers  around  the 
arge  exchanges,  and  the  rapid  development  of  high-tension  currents  for  electric- 
ligHtiug  and  street-railway  purposes  tended  to  si'riously  impair  and,  in  some  cases, 
make  almost  inoperative  the  service  given  in  the  local  exchanges  over  single  wires 
using  the  ground  for  a  return. 

Inventors  were  again  called  upon  to  devise  cables  suitable  for  use  under  ground, 
and  cables  have  been  so  fnr  perfected  that  to  day,  for  short  distances,  they  are  as 
satisfactory  as  the  old  overhead  wires,  and  are  generally  nscd  where  wires  woald 
otherwise  be  massed  on  poles  in  the  principal  streets  of  our  cities  I'nfortunately, 
cables  are  very  detrimental  to  tlie  etticieucy  of  transmission  over  long-distance  lines, 
and  every  efi'orC  is  made  to  eliminate  them  in  the  long-distance  service,  except  in  the 
short  section  from  the  terminal  exchange  to  the  customer's  station. 

At  this  point  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  constant  and  rapid  changes 
in  the  extent  and  character  of  service  furnished  and  the  oontiuuous  reconstruction 
of  the  plant  demanded  by  the  changes  in  condiMons  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
by  the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  and  apparatus  employed,  have  made  the 
question  of  rates  for  service  one  of  great  complexity  for  the  managers  of  telephone 
companies. 

At  the  outset  rates  were  made  by  men  who  necessarily  had  had  no  experience  in 
the  business,  and  iu  many  cases  they  made  prices  below  the  actnal  cost  of  service, 
and  even  when  they  fixed  prices  which  adequately  provided  fur  existing  conditions 
the  increase  in  av^e  and  cost  of  exchanges  soon  tended  to  make  a  fixed  flat  rate 
unprofitable. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  many  of  the  companies  were  losing  money  and  advances 
in  rates  became  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  natural  that  these  advances  should 
meet  with  resistance  from  their  customers  and  become  in  many  States  a  matter  of 
legislative  consideration  and  investigation. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  of  the  subject  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  longer 
experience,  both  parties  have  come  to  a  better  understanding.  What  helped  more 
than  anything  else  to  bring  this  about  was  the  recognition  by  telephone  managers 
of  the  fact  that  the  true  unit  of  charge  is  tlie  message,  and  the  recognitiou  by  the 
customer  that  it  was  reasonable  and  .just  that  he  should  pay  in  proportion  to  service 
rendered.  This  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  exchange  manager  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  service  in  order  to  promote  trattic,  and  satisues  the  small  users — who  always 
constitute  the  great  ma.jority — that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  pay  an  nnnecessarily 
high  price  for  their  service  in  order  that  great  rorporations  and  business  honses  may 
have  service  at  cost  or  below.  So-called  flat  rates  are  reasonably  equitable  in 
smaller  places,  where  the  conditions  hs  to  facilities  and  traffic  are  fairly  uniform, 
but  they  have  no  place  in  the  service  of  a  large  city  where  these  conditions  do  not 
prevail. 

Trunk-line  rates  have  shown  less  variation  becanse  they  were  originally  started 
on  the  correct  principle  of  charging  by  the  message.  Originally  the  rates  estab- 
lished were  usually  about  1  cent  per  mile  for  the  time  actually  cousumed  in  conver- 
sation, with  an  allowance  of  5  minutes  for  each  message.  It  having  been  found  that 
many  messages  actually  consumed  less  time  than  this,  a  substantial  rednotion  in  the 
rate  was  made  by  reducing  the  initial  message  period  to  3  minntes  and  making  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  rates,  so  that  the  prevailing  rate  to-day  in  this  country 
IS  substantially  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  mile  for  a  convermtion  of  3  minntes,  with 
a  proportionate  increase  for  use  in  excess  of  that  time. 

Stated  in  another  way :  The  trunk-line  customer  pays  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  mile 
for  each  minute  of  conversation,  but  is  required  to  guarantee  a  use  of  at  least  3 
minutes. 

The  development  of  all  classes  of  telephone  service  in  this  countrv  so  greatiy 
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exceeds  that  of  foreign  ooontries  that  it  is  a  fair  assnmption  that  service  and  charges 
are  comparatively  more  acceptable  to  the  people  here.  Speaking  generally,  the 
oh:irges  for  service  are  higher  here  than  in  Europe,  bnt  there  are  so  many  difFerences 
in  conditions,  both  as  to  character  and  amount  of  oervioe  famished,  and  as  to  the 
cost  of  construction  and  operation,  thatit  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  fair  compari- 
son. The  greatest  single  factor  is  the  low  cost  of  labor  in  Europe  compared  with  its 
coet  here.  I  understand  that  this  has  been  fully  presented  to  yon  by  other  wit- 
nesses, and  I  will  not  go  into  details  which  would  be  largely  a  repetition  of  testi- 
mony already  received. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  more  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  that  in  relation  to  charges  for 
long-distance  service  many  of  the  figures  reported  from  other  countrieii  are  mislead- 
ing; as,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  ^tween  points  where  the  message  charge  would 
be,  say  25  cents,  it  is  necessary,  if  one  desires  prompt  service,  to  make  what  is  called 
an  "  urgent  call,"  for  which  the  charge  Is  three  times  the  regular  rate.  In  Sweden, 
for  i)rompt  service,  or  for  service  at  nxed  hours,  double  rates  are  charged,  while  in 
Holland  the  regular  schedule  is  doubled  between  noon  and  4  p.  ni. 

In  general  the  number  of  trunk  lines  provided  in  Europe  is  very  limited,  and  a 
customer  has  no  idea  when  he  will  be  served  unlesH  he  offers  in  advance  to  pay  two 
or  three  times  the  tariff  rate. 

The  service  is  also  subjected  to  many  embarrassing  restrictions;  as,  for  instance, 
in  England  a  cnstomer  at  a  pnblic  station  is  absolutely  limited  to  a  3-minnte  con- 
versation, no  matter  how  much  he  may  desire  to  continue  it,  and  this  rule  also  pre- 
vails in  other  countries.  The  small  size  of  many  of  these  countries  as  compared  with 
our  own,  and  their  greater  density  of  population,  are  also  very  important  factors  in 
the  consideration  of  any  traffic  problem. 

What  may  be  called  the  present  era  of  telephonic  development  in  this  country 
really  commenced  with  the  opening  of  the  longHlistance  line  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  January,  1  87.  In  1886  and  1887  lines  were  commenced 
from  New  York  to  Boston  and  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  constant  extension  and  development  both  of  lines  and  of  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  their  operation,  until  at  the  present  time  the  American  I'elephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  and  38  a880(dated  companies,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Bell 
system,  now  furnish  local  exchange  service  to  about  900,000  stations  and  tmnk-line 
service  over  nearly  700,000  miles  of  wire. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  has  been 
increased  from  time  to  time  as  its  part  in  this  development  has  required,  both  for 
the  construction  of  loug-distauce  lines  and  the  purchase  of  telephones,  telephonic 
apparatus,  real  estate,  and  stocks  representing  investment  in  telephone  property. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  outstaudiug  from  time  to  time,  the  amonnt 
outstanding  Jiuy  1  being  held  by  over  8,000  stockholders,  or,  to  be  exact,  by  8,120: 


Mar.3,  1885 $100,000 

Jan.  1,  1886 100,000 

1887 100,000 

1888 100,000 

1889 2,500,000 

1890 4,000,000 

1891 4,7.50,000 

1892 6,000,000 

1893 5,000,000 


Jan.  1,1894 $7,250,000 

1895 7,500,000 

1896 12,000,000 

1897 20,000,000 

1898 20,000,000 

1899 20,000,000 

1900 70,975,500 

1901 89,100,500 

July  1,1901 94,237,500 


The  increase  between  1899  and  1900  was  partially  due  to  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

The  authorized  capital  has  been  increased  to  $160,000,000,  and  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $20,709,000  has  been  offered  for  subscription  at  par.  In  addition,  col- 
lateral trust  4  per  cent  bonds  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  nf  $15,000,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000  have  been  sold  during  this  year,  and  are,  therefore,  not  included  in  the 
last  annual  report,  which  I  present  with  and  make  a  part  of  this  statement. 

This  report  gives  full  details  as  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  this  company,  its 
eceipts  and  expenses,  together  with  full  information  as  to  the  plant,  and  operating 
statistics  of  this  and  its  associated  companies. 
ReapectfuUy  submitted. 

Edwd.  J.  Haix, 
Vioe-PreiUlent  and  General  Manager. 
Nkw  York,  July  IS,  1901. 

Statb  of  Nbw  York,  County  of  Xew  York,  »»; 

On  the  15th  day  of  July,  1901,  personally  appeared  Edward  J.  Hall,  to  me  known, 
and  known  to  me  to  be  the  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  statement  by 
him  snbscribed  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  before  me. 

[SBAL.]  HiWRRY    H.  BRIGHAM, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  Cow 
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EXHIBIT  A. 


AHinrAI.  BSPOBT  OF  THE  AHEBIOAH  TELEFHOHB   AXD  TELEOBAPH  COHPABT 
FOB  THE  TEAB  E'riSIKO  DECEHBEB  SI,  1900. 

Offick  ok  Ambrioam  Tblspronb  akd  TB1AUIU.PU  Company,  ^ 

New  York,  March  g6, 1901, 
To  the  stoelcholden: 

It  is  m;  painful  duty  to  record  the  great  loss  which  this  company  has  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  .iohn  E.  Hndsoji,  October  1,  1900.  He  had  held  the  office  of 
president  of  this  company  siuce  1887.  Immediately  npon  the  organization  of  the 
American  Bell  Telrphone  Company  in  1880  Mr.  Hndson  became  its  oSicial  attorney. 
Afterwards  he  was  snccesoiTely  its  general  manager,  vice-president,  and  general 
manager,  and  after  IHSd  its  president.  In  all  these  relations  be  displayed  excep- 
tionalability  and  soand  jndgment.  He  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who 
were  associated  with  him,  as  well  as  of  the  pnbltc,  ancf  contributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  successful  development  of  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  so  long  president. 

The  output  of  telephones  from  1891  to  the  first  of  the  current  year  and  *be  vari-' 
ons  statistics  of  the  companies  operatiug  under  our  licenses  are  exhibited  in  a  con- 
solidated form  in  the  tables  which  follow : 

/n«<rMitteni«  in  (Ae  hand*  of  licenneet,  under  rental. 
[The  flgores  in  lower  line  show  increase  from  year  to  year.] 
512, 407 


Dec.  20, 1891 

1«*^ I  %Z 

^^ i  "TifA 

iKOi                                5  ^2, 506 

^"^ }  16,015 

!«<«                                )  674, 976 

^**^ \  92.470 

1896                                i  '''2'^27 

^'^ \  97,651 


iwoR  U,m,846 

"™" I     205,725 

,oQQ  \  1, 580, 101 

^"^ (     455,255 

lonn  )  1,952,412 

^'^ )     372,311 


Extra-territorial  and  toil  Knee. 


Miles  of  pole  linea.  ■ 
Uilesof  wire 


Jan.  1,  Jan.  1, 
1892.  .  1893. 


41,298,  42,894 
115,088133,002 


Jan.  1,1  Jan.  I,|  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1.  Jan.  1.1  Jan.  1,'  Jan.  1, 
1894.  ,   1895.  I   1896.      1897.      1898.      1899.  l    1900.  i   1901. 


In- 
creaoe. 


46, 727'  4b,324|  92,873;  60,4531  67,791    75,7181  89,292101,087   11,796 
154, 106  180, 557:215, 687 268, 8C» :I24, 883385, 911  501, 8321607, 59»,105,  707 

I  I  I  I 


Toll  connection*. 

The  average  daily  number  of  toll  connections  is 148, 528 

Or  a  total  per  year  of  about 47,800,000 

The  toll  revenae  reported  by  all  companies  for  the  year  1900  was '  $8, 972, 030. 90 

Exchanges. 


Exchanges 

Branch  offices... 
Miles  of  wire  on 
oles 


poles , 

Miles  of  wire  on 


buildinss 
Miles    or    wire 

undergroand . . 
Miles    iif    wire 

submarine 

Total    miles    of 

wire. 


Jan.  1,' Jan.  1,1  Jan.  1,  Jan.l,|  Jan.  1,  Jan.  1,1  Jan.  1,,  Jan. 1,    Jan.l 


1892.  {  1893. 


788 
509 


1894.  :  1895. 


1897.  I   1898. 


812 
539, 


838 
57i; 


867 
572 


927 
6861 


9671     1, 025 

8321        937 


180, 139  201,  259  214, 676  232, 008  280,  324  286, 632 


14,994 

70,334 

1 

266,456 


14,980    16,492   14,521    12.86l|  12,994 
90, 216 120, 6T5|148, 285  184, 5)5.234, 801 

1,3.36|    1,637|    1,856'    2,028,    2.818 

J 


1899 

1,126' 
1.008 

396, 503 

15,329 

282,  834^358, 184 

2,  679  j     2,  978' 

I 


327, 315 
13, 776 


Jan.  1, 
1900. 

Jan.l, 
1901. 

In- 
crease. 

1,239 

1,187 

1.M8 
1,427 

109 
240 

509,036 

627,887 

118,861 

15,087 

16,833 

1,746 

489,290 

705,289 

216,019 

3,404 

4,203 

798 

307, 701  353,  480|396, 674  459, 728:936, 849|626, 400,772, 089.1, 016, 777,1, 354,  202 


337, 425 

85.642 

7,U9K 

167.  lU4 


Total  circuits ...  1 186, 462  201, 322,205, 8911212, 074,2.37, 837.264, 649,295, 904  338, 293  422, 620  508, 262 
Totitl  employees.  8,376  9,970  10, 42l!  11. 09l|  11,930  14,425  16,682  19,668  25,741  32,837 
Total  stations ...  216, 017  232, 140  237, 186  243, 432  281, 695'325, 2441384, 230  46S,  180     632, 046     800, 880 

■  Not  Including  herein  earnings  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  wUoh  will  t>e 
found  In  the  comparative  statement  of  revenue  and  expenses  appended  hereto. 
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■XCHANGE   CONNECTIONS. 

The  estimated  number  of  exchuage  connections  daily  in  the  United  States,  made 
up  from  actual  count  iu  most  of  the  exchanges,  is  5,668,986,  or  a  total  per  year  of 
about  1,825,000,000. 

The  nniiiber  of  daily  calls  per  station  varies  In  different  exchanges  from  1  to  15.9, 
the  average  thronghout  the  United  States  being  7.1. 

The  average  cost  to  the  sabscriber  varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  exchange 
and  character  of  the  service,  from  less  than  1  to  9  cents  per  connection. 

The  tables  of  mileage  include  the  long-distance  toll  system  owned  and  operated 
by  this  company.  This  system  consisted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1901,  of  12,427.63 
miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  and  167,410.39  miles  of  -wire,  connecting  359  offices,  a 
gain  danng  the  year  of  420.80  miles  of  pole  line  and  cable,  17,030  miles  of  wire,  and 
36  offices. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  number  of  exchange  stations  of 
the  companies  with  which  the  lung-distance  lines  directly  connect,  and  which  fur- 
nish the  terminals  of  that  system : 


The  investment  in  line  oonstrnction,  equipment,  and  supplies  for  this  system  np 
to  Deceml)er  31,  1900,  amounted  to  $16,162,020.72.  The  gross  revenue  from  the  toll 
traffic  npon  these  lines  shows  nn  increase  of  13.45  per  cent  over  the  amount  earned 
iu  1899. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1899  the  property  and  business  of  the  American  Bell  Tele- 

Shime  Company,  except  its  holdings  in  the  stock  of  this  company,  were  taken  over 
y  this  company. 

The  revenue  Ktatement  appended  to  this  report  exhibits,  therefore,  as  there  stated, 
the  result  of  oiiurations  of  the  combined  properties  for  the  entire  year  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  Uie  total  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  both  companies  in  1899. 

The  exchange  (if  shares  under  the  circular  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany dated  April  18,  1900,  by  the  terms  of  which  2  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Amer- 
ican Teleiihone  and  Telegraph  Company  were  given  for  each  share  of  the  American 
Bell  Telejihime  Company,  has  been  substantially  completed. 

By  a  circular  dated  April  18,  1900,  this  company  offered  for  snbsoription  by  its 
shareholders  1  new  share  for  each  5  shares  held  by  them  after  the  exchange  before 
referred  to. 

Of  the  total  number  of  sbures  so  oS'ered  (103,545),  103,018  were  subscribed  for  and 
52,175  shares  were  issued  on  August  1,  1900,  and  50,843  shares  on  January  15,  1901; 
those  remaining  (527  shares)  were  sold  by  auction  and  issued  in  Febmary,  1901, 

Collateral  trust  4  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  were  sold  during  the 
year. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  progress  in  the  development  of  the  bosineM, 
the  increase  in  number  of  exchange  subscribers  having  exceeded  that  recorded  in 
any  previous  year. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  exchange  stations  has  increased  from 
384,000  to  more  than  800,(XX).  This  remarkable  growth  has  been  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  adaptation  of  improved  methods  of  construction  and  operation  to  the 
needs  of  subscribers. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  measured-service  system  and  metallic-circnit  party 
lines,  with  corresponding  lower  rates,  has  attracted  many  thousands  of  snbacnbers, 
both  business  and  residence,  who  were  previously  deterred  by  the  higher  cost  of 
other  classes  of  service. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about,  moreover,  without  impairment  of  the  quality  of 
service.  As  a  whole,  the  standard  of  constrnction  and  efficiency  of  service  has  bisen 
steadily  advanced  thronghout  the  country. 

In  the  larger  exchanges  the  old  type  of  multiple  switohboards  is  fast  being 
replaced  by  relay  boards  equipped  with  electric-lamp  signals  and  central  battery 
plant,  installed  in  buildings  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  owned  by  the 
companies. 

Material  progress  has  been  made  also  in  nndergronnd  construction,  so  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  706,000  miles,  or  more  than  half  the  entire  mileage  of  exchange  con- 
ductors, were  operated  under  the  surface  of  streets. 
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Most  of  the  gain  of  exchange  stations  consists  of  those  connected  by  nietaUic  cir- 
onits.  At  the  end  of  1900  there  were  538,000  of  that  class,  making  an  increase  of 
164,000  dnring  the  year. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  certain  localitiea  rates  too  low  to  cover  current  ex- 
penses and  necessary  allowance  for  renewal  have  been  offered  to  meet  similar  rates 
offered  by  competitors.  We  believe,  however,  such  conditions  can  not  be  lasting, 
and  the  growth  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been  of  a  healthy  and  sub- 
stantial character. 

The  expenditure  to  provide  for  extensions  of  the  business  throughout  the  country 
has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  new  construction  completed  in 
1900  by  this  company  and  the  companies  operating  under  our  licenses  amounted  to 
$28,862,970.86.  Of  tnis  sum,  $21,914,612.94  was  expended  upon  exchange  construc- 
tion and  equipment,  and  $6,948,427.91  upon  toll  lines.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
$2,349,103.28  was  invested  in  real  estate,  to  be  utilized  for  exchanges  and  company 
offices.  The  entire  expenditure  for  oonstniotion,  including  real  estate,  to  the  close 
of  the  last  year  has  been  $168,474,517.83. 

Estimates  already  made  indicate  that  the  extensions  of  operating  plant  during  the 
current  year  will  require  further  expenditure  on  a  large  scale. 

The  year  just  passed  rounds  out  the  quarter  century,  within  which  is  oompasaed 
the  discovery  and  application  of  the  art  of  transmitting  speech  by  telephone.  A 
brief  review  of  the  development  and  growth  of  this  new  industry,  wliioh  has  become 
so  important  a  factor  in  commercial  and  social  life,  seems  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  wonderful  invention  of  Professor  Bell  was  made  known 
to  the  world.  Twenty-three  years  ago  the  first  telephone  exchange  in  the  world  was 
established  in  the  United  States,  and  from  that  beginning  has  been  built  up  the 
great  system  of  exchanges,  and  the  network  of  connecting  Tines  over  which  conver- 
sation can  be  held  between  points  over  a  thousand  miles  apart. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  47,880  telephone  subscribers  In  the  United  States, 
and  29,714  miles  of  wire  in  use  for  teUphonic  purposes.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
there  were  800,880  exchange  stations  equipped  with  our  instruments,  and  1,961,801 
miles  of  wire  were  employed  for  exchange  and  toll  line  service. 

llie  United  States  has  from  the  beginning  held  the  leading  place  among  nations 
in  respect  not  only  of  the  extensive  development  of  the  business,  but  in  the  employ- 
ment of  modern  and  improved  appliances,  tending  to  greater  emoiency  of  service. 

In  connection  with  the  record  of  development  of  telephone  service  in  this  country, 
some  comparison  of  the  systems  of  foreign  countries  is  of  interest. 

The  latest  reports  that  can  be  obtained,  part  of  which  are  for  the  year  1899,  others 
to  the  close  of  1900,  show  the  countries  next  in  order  to  the  United  StAtes,  as  respects 
the  development  of  telephone  service,  to  be  the  German  Empire,  having  ^9,391  sta- 
tions; Great  Britiiin,  171,660;  Sweden,  73,500;  France,  59,927;  Switzerland,  38,864; 
Austria,  32,255;  Russia,  31,376;  Norway,  29,446. 

As  before  stated,  there  were,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  more  than  800,000  stations 
connected  with  the  exchanges  of  our  licensee  companies,  which  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  subscribers  in  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  over  40,000  private-line  stations  equipped  with  our 
telephones. 

The  number  of  exchange  and  toll  line  connections  in  the  United  States  now  reaches 
almost  two  thousand  millions  yenrly. 

The  suits  of  The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  r.  National  Telephone  Mano- 
faotnriug  Company  et  ul.,  and  of  The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  v.  Century 
Telephone  Company  et  al.,  brought  under  the  Berliner  patent  in  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  were  argued  before  Judge 
Brown  in  November,  1899.  On  February  27,  1901,  Judge  Brown  filed  a  decision  for 
the  defendants  in  each  case.    An  appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

For  the  directors. 

AUXANDEB  COCHBANE, 

PrMid«»tpro  Urn. 
Ltigw  6aIano«a,  Z>«o«mfrw  St,  1900. 

UEBTOB8. 

Construction,  equipment,  and  supplies $16, 152,020. 72 

Telephones 4,311,928.75 

Re^estate 1,567,018.85 

Stocks  and  bonds 71,719,324.01 

Patent  account 24,101.00 

Machinery  and  tools 31,477.94 

Cash  and  deposits 1,078,071.70 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable 5,240,640.27 

American  Bell  Telephone  Company 22,110,400.00 

13^33^988.24 
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CRRDITORS. 

Capitol  Btook $89,100,500.00 

SurplM 1,813,199.74 

Bonds 10,006.000.00 

Reserves 2,416,363.34 

Bills  aDd  acconnto  payable ' 2,928,709.91 

Contingent 15, 970, 210. 2f 

122, 234, 983. 24 
Wm.  R.  Driver,  Treaaurcr. 


March  26,  1901. 


ComparaHve  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses. 
EAKNINUS. 


1 
1899.           !         1800. 

Dividends                    .     ...            -         ..-                       ••• 

*3. 044. 908  89     (3.  846  821  67 

1,  714,  526. 54       2,  427,  087. 52 

2, 668,  359. 01       3, 027, 171. 85 

RoAlefltatd                          .....     ..  _ 

42,285  U            31  824  67 

IntereAt 

217  301.53          201,643.!% 

7,687,881.08  1    8,584,499.21 

EXPENSES. 


Expenses  of  administmtloii. 

Legal  expenses 

Interest  and  taxes 

Telephone  traffic 


fS8I,82<.S4 

103,  748.  48 
I,  234, 275. 83 
1,487,021.88 


8, 416,872.51 


♦746, 

85, 

1, 376, 

1,840, 


258.48 

134.07 
199.94 
847.86 


4,048,441.35 


Net  revenue 4,270,508.57 


Net  reTenae,  1900 . 
Dividends  paid  . . . 


Carried  to  reHervea  . 
Carried  to  surplus . . 


5,480,057.86 


6,486, 
4,078, 


057.86 
601.25 


1, 407, 456.  61 


837, 
470, 


2S&22 
198.  39 


1,407,458.81 


N.  B. — The  foregoing  statement  for  1899  is  for  the  porpoBe  of  comparison  and  is 
made  up  of  the  transactions  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  the  same  form  as  those  which  appear 
above  for  1900. 

Wm.  E.  Driver,  Treasurer. 

March  26,  1901. 


Bai^TIMORB,  Md.,  July  tS,  1901. 

SVPPLEMEHTAST  STATEMEnT  OF  DANIEL  H.  HAYNE,' 
General  Solieitor  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company. 

To  the  honorable  the  members  of  the  Inditstrial  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sirs:  With  a  view  of  Himplifying  the  proposed  acts  which  I  inclosed  to  yon  in 
my  letter  of  March  3, 1  would  recommend  that  an  additioual  act  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress to  speciiically  cover  the  crime  of  "buying,  receiving,  or  selling  any  money, 
goods,  bank  not6s,  or  other  things  which  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  which 
have  been  feloniously  taken  or  stolen,"  and  thns  eliminating  this  feature  from  the 
two  acts  as  heretofore  proposed. 


■  Of  this  amoont  (1,282,277.25  is  for  the  dividends  payable  January  IS,  1801,  to  stocichoiders  of  record 
December  31,  1800. 
'  See  tills  volume,  p.  428. 
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With  a  view  of  making  this  suggestion  as  simple  as  possible,  I  would  reoommend 
that  the  two  previous  amendments  tu  R.  S.  4596  and  R.  8.  5356  which  occur  in  my 
former  testimony  be  eliminated,  and  ttie  following  put  in  their  place,  for  such  action 
as  your  oommissiou  and  the  UoTemment  authorities  may  desire  to  adopt: 

AK  ACT  To  amend  aeotioa  forty-flve  handred  and  nioety-six  of  ths  Revised  Statntaa  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  offenses  and  panUhmente. 

Be  it  enaoied  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Repretentaiivet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrees  aeaembled,  That  subsection  eight  of  section  forty-five  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Section  4596,  subsection  8.  For  willlully  damaging  the  vessel,  or  embezzling  or 
willfully  damaging  any  of  the  stores  or  cargo,  or  taking  or  carrying  away,  with 
intent  to  steal  or  purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  another,  by  forfeiture  out  of  his 
wages,  of  a  sum  equal  iu  amount  to  the  loss  thereby  sustained,  and  also,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  conrt,  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve  months." 

AN  ACT  To  amend  seotiou  fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  crimes  arising  witMn  the  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  uf  the  United 
States. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  5356.  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  waters  within  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  takes  and  carries  away,  with  intent  to  steal  or 
purloin,  the  personal  goods  of  anotlier,  shall  Ije  puuished  by  a  tine  of  not  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonm  ent." 

AN  ACT  To  amendsectlon  fifty-three  handred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  relating  to  crimes  arising  within  the  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  5357.  Every  person  who,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  place  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  waters  within  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  buys,  receives,  or  conceals  any  money,  goods,  bank 
notes,  or  other  things  which  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny,  and  which  has  been  felo- 
niously taken  or  stolen  from  any  other  person,  knowing  tlie  same  to  have  been  taken 
or  stolen,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  by 
imprisonment  at  bard  labor  not  more  than  three  years." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dan'l  H.  Hatne, 

Gerieral  Solicitor. 


Boston,  Mass.,  February  SO,  1901. 
TESTIMOKT  OF  HOH.  CHASLES  FEAHCIS  ADAMS. 

Former  Chairman  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission. 

The  special  snbcomuiission  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Home  Market  Club  at  10.07  a.  m., 
Mr.  Clarke  presiding.  At  11.40  a.  m.  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  You  may  give  your  name  and  post-office  address  to  the 
stenographer. — A.  Charles  F.Adams;  23  Fort  street,  Boston. 

Q.  Have  you  been  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  railroad  oommission- 
ersf — A.  When  the  board  was  formed,  in  1869,  I  was  one  of  the  original  tkppoiutees, 
and  I  became  chairman,  I  think,  in  1872,  and  remained  chairman  until  1879.  I  theu 
retired  from  the  board  and  have  had  no  connection  with  it  since  that  time.  In  1897 
Governor  Wolcott  appointed  me  as  chairman  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relations  between  street-railway  companies  and  municipalities.  The 
other  members  of  the  commission  were  Mr.  W.  W.  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford,  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Hayes,  of  Lynn.  We  made  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject  of  street  rail- 
ways as  they  then  existed  and  their  relations  with  municipalities;  and  our  report 
was  submitted  in  February,  1898,  to  the  It'jrislaturc  of  Massachusetts,  which  report 
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is  now  on  file;  and,  in  accordance  with  Tecommendationa  then  made,  a  general  act 
waH  passed  modifying  largely  the  relations  of  street-railway  companies,  as  they  are 
called,  to  iiiiiuicipalities  and  this  law  now  regnlates  that  subject  in  Massachusetts. 

Q.  will  you  please  proceed  in  your  own  way  to  give  your  ideas  ut  the  most  recent 
application  of  electricity  to  street-railroad  ^lurposes  and  suggest  such  changes  in 
laws  or  the  ^acting  of  franchises  as  may  occur  to  you  for  the  protection  of  the 
publicf — A.  The  subject  is  rather  a  large  one,  and  I  do  not  immediately  see  how  it 
bears  very  clost'l.v  upon  your  inquiry.  The  ("ssential  feature  in  the  situation  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  the  report  to  which  I  have  referred,  made  by  the  commis- 
sion in  18()8and  the  legislation  passed  in  accordance  therewith  is  no  longer  applica- 
ble to  existing  conditions,  flere  in  Massachusetts — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  other 
States;  I  dare  say  their  laws  are  more  elastic — but  here  in  Massachusetts  to-day  all 
our  lefi^slation ,  so  far  as  street-railway  companies  are  concerned,  is  based  upon  a 
condition  of  ati'airs  that  hns  ceased  to  esist,  and  the  legislation  needs  overhauling.- 
Our  report  has  already  become  ancient  hixtory  and,  I  hold,  has  little  if  any  bearing 
on  conditions  cxiHting  to-day.  Accordiuvly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  deceptive.  I 
think  we  have  set  up  a  false  guide,  and  a  guide  which,  as  considering  myself  largely 
responsible  for  that  report,  I  have  already  indicated  to  our  authorities  is  rapidly 
carrying  our  Commonwealth  and  municipalities  into  a  position  of  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  from  which  hereafter  they  will  be  forced  to  e&tricate  themselves  at  much 
expense  and  by  a  very  violent  ntVort.  That  is  to  say,  the  legislation  in  Massachusetts 
is  based  upon  the  fun<lamental  principle  that  a  street  railway  is  nothing  hut  an  im- 
proved line  of  omnibuses,  or  a  street-railway  company  is  nothing  but  a  company  to 
operate  an  improved  line  of  omnibuses  over  a  special  pavement  which  they  are 
authorized  to  lay,  in  combination  with  other  pavement,  in  the  streets  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  Accordingly  our  whole  principle  has  been  to  turn  that  businens  over  to 
what  might  be  called  local  management,  and  each  mnnicipality  is  supposed  to  regu- 
late its  pavement  and  to  regulate  the  line  of  omnibuses  just  as  they  did  in  the  old 
days.  Oiir  legislation—  our  whole  organization  of  these  companies,  is  based  on  this 
principle.  It  is  very  much  as  if,  for  instance,  the  great  railroad  companies  in  the 
State,  of  which  we  now  have  but  thiee  in  the  Commonwealth — the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartfor<l,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  New  York  Central — were  left  to 
the  regulation  of  every  town  or  city  through  which  they  pass,  and  had  to  look  for 
their  franchises  to  the  governments  of  those  mnnioipalities.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
degree,  and  the  street-railway  corporation,  as  we  call  it,  has  burst  through  town 
limits.  Sometimes  we  have  street-railway  corporations  which  go  through  at  least  a 
dozen  different  municipalities  and  operate  roads  which  are  getting  np  now  to  50 
miles;  and  moreover  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  use  horses,  the  motive  power 
with  which  they  originally  began.  They  have  introduced  a  new  motor — electricity — 
and  the  fact  is,  therefore,  to-day  we  have  in  this  State  not  the  old  street  railway 
and  the  steam  railroad,  but  we  nave  the  steam  railroad  and  the  electric  railroad. 
The  motive  power  is  the  only  difterence  between  the  two,  except  that  the  electric 
railroad  is  allowed  to  do  what  the  steam  railroa<l  is  not;  that  is,  it  is  allowed  to  lay 
its  tracks  in  the  public  thoroughfare  and  to  operate  its  <'ars  with  new  motor.  All 
conditions  have  changed  in  regard  to  speed,  and  they  are  rapidly  changing  with 
regard  to  the  methods  of  doing  business.  So  far  our  legislators  and  town  authorities 
have  not  waliened  up.  The  community  does  not  realize  the  fact  that  these  new  con- 
ditions are  now  in  their  infancy ;  that  the  introduction  of  electricity  has  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  the  street-railway  company  and  is  really  introducing  a 
subordinate  system  of  railroads ;  and  they  have  got  to  be  treated  as  railroads,  because 
the  time  is  not  remote,  as  is  obvious  when  these  street  railways  have  got  to  be  oper- 
ated at  a  rate  of  speed  which  hitherto  has  been  incompatible  with  the  joint  use  of 
the  street  with  other  conveyances.  That  i.s,  they  have  got  to  be  operated,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  which  they  have,  at  a  rate  of  20  or  40  miles  an  hour,  and  no 
longer  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  which  was  excessive  speed  when  the  cars  were 
drawn  by  horses. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  in  order  to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  got  to  run 
very  large  cars  close  tOfjether ;  not  in  consecutive  trains  perhaps,  but  as  they  do  now 
in  our  subway.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have  got  to  carry  freight  and  ]>erform  a 
wholly  new  set  of  functions.  They  have  to  do  this  in  order  to  fulfill  their  mission 
an<l  accomplish  the  |iurpose  lor  which  they  were  organized.  In  other  words,  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  not  very  remote  future  a  subsidiary  railroad  system.  The  steam- 
railway  system  will  o|>erate  over  great  distances,  and  handle  business  of  large  volume, 
requiring  most  elaborate  terminal  arrangements,  a  movement  which  can  only  be 
conducted  by  steam  and  by  trains  of  great  si/.e  doing  the  more  remote  or  through 
business — that  is,  a  business  ext<'nding  anywhere  from  50  miles  to  10,000  miles,  and 
which  we  may  call  a  through  or  wholesale  business. 

We  are  now  seeing  e.stablished  a  subsidiary  railroad  system  operated  by  electricity 
and  accommodating  up  to  50  miles.  Our  present  legislation  does  not  pro  ide  for  it, 
lint  we  are  going  through  an  experience  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  general  legis- 
lation.    It  requires  no  great  observing  power  to  see  the  form  it  is  going  to  take — 
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the  form  of  elevated  roads  or  HUbways  in  th«  largo  ciliex,  hiu-Ii  iis  Boston  or  Naw 
York.    This  whole  evolntion  is  now  about  10  years  old. 

Ah  a  dynamic  force  it  has  not  amounted  to  ninch  until  within  the  last  10  years. 
The  growth  has  recently  been  very  great,  and  so  was  the  growth  of  the  railroad 
BVHtom  in  its  early  days.  Compared  with  what  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  year  1950, 
the  electric  or  subsidiary  railroad  system  is  now  just  about  where  the  railroad 
system  was  in  1845,  10  years  after  it  got  a  iirm  hold  in  this  country.  Its  appliances 
and  its  methods  are  all  tentative  and  elementary.  They  are  going  to  be  developed 
to  an  extent  beyond  anything  which  we  can  now  realize.  We  have  no  data  upon 
which  to  work.  We  can  only  say  that  il  is  going  to  grow  until,  in  proportion  to 
the  first  10  years  of  its  existence,  it  will  be  something  as  surprising  as  the  railroad 
development  so  surprising  in  itself.  It  will  be,  as  1  have  said,  in  the  form  of  snb- 
ways  or  c-levated  roads.  The  traffic  will  then  have  to  be  separated  at  great  expensi^. 
'  It  will  be  subject  to  very  severe  municipal  regulations,  as  it  is  in  these  cities  now, 
where  the  oars  go  from  the  snbway  or  the  elevated  road  out  into  the  couutrr  districts. 
Id  the  country  districts,  instead  of  running  on  streets  as  it  does  now,  it  will  get 
off  the  highways  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  on  to  a  jirivate  right  of  way.  It 
will  do  so  for  its  own  convenieuce  and  ecouomy,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
subject  to  the  restrictions  as  regards  speed  in  operation,  to  which  it  is  necessarily 
subjected  in  the  narrow  streets.  The  community  will  inevitably  insist,  and  the 
corporations  will  desire,  that  the  railway  lines  shall  be  npon  streets  especially 
designed  for  that  purpose — broad  thoroughfares,  avennes  of  125  to  150  feet,  with 
provision  made  for  both  forms  of  transportation,  and  where,  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  vehicle  transportation,  the  electrics  can  run  at  great  rates  of  speed, 
carry  freight,  etc.,  and  perform  their  functions  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  conven- 
ience. 

They  are  now  trying  to  break  through  these  obstructions  in  a  blind  sort  of  way. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  go  to  the  legislature  and  get  some  form  of  special  legislation. 
There  is  a  conflict  existing  lietween  the  street  railway,  as  it  has  got  to  be,  and  the 
steam  railroad.  The  steam  railroad  views  the  electric  railroad  with  great  suspicion 
as  likely  to  interfere  with  its  tra£Sc.  Our  whole  legislation  is  tending  to-day,  and 
is  likely  to  involve  the  community  at  no  remote  period,  in  a  position  from  whic)i 
they  will  have  to  extricate  themselves  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  the  railroad  has 
extricated  itself  from  the  position  in  which  it  originally  started.  Now  in  every  one 
of  onr  great  cities  they  are  endeavoring  at  enormous  cost  to  separate  the  tra£Bc8, 
iind  so  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  perform  their  fnnctions  witnont  great  friction 
and  extreme  cost. 

We  have  been  studying  the  thing  all  over  the  country.  Here  in  Boston  we  have 
been  grappling  with  the  question  of  separatinj;  grade  crossings.  We  originally 
permitted  theiu  without  any  idea  they  were  going  to  be  a  source  of  serious  incon- 
venience; but  they  became  intolerable,  and  we  are  separating  them,  at  enormous 
cost  to  the  municipality  and  railroads. 

Take  such  a  line  as  the  Boston  and  Providence.  Every  ]>er8on  who  remcmben 
that  road  in  its  early  days  knows  it  ran  through  a  region  which  has  now  become 
crowded,  and  the  question  is  to  elevate  the  track,  which  has  been  done  at  a  prodig- 
ious cost  to  both  the  community  and  the  railroad.  To  render  it  possible  to  conduct 
the  two  forms  of  travel  without  interfering  with  each  other,  the  btreet  railway 
will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  in  an  aggravated  degree.  The  present  situation 
will  become  intolerable,  and  the  traffic  will  have  to  be  separated. 

In  Syracuse,  Bochester,  and  other  cities  the  separation  of  the  highway  from  the 
railroad  traffic  has  involved  engineering  feats  of  great  difficulty  and  enormous  cost. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  in  the  country  is  the  work  done  recently  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  .Jersey  City ;  and  I  take  it  that  the  mostdifficolt 
problem  in  the  country  in  that  respect  is  that  now  presented  in  Chicago,  where  they 
have  got  to  separate  the  traffic,  no  matter  what  it  costs  and  no  matter  what 
engineering  feats  it  may  require. 

l.im  not  now  prepared  to  formulate  any  system.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  I 
merely  say  that  the  report  of  our  commission,  though  only  3  years  old,  owing  to 
the  immense  development  of  electricity  that  has  taken  place  and  the  change  of 
conditions,  so  far  as  it  is  any  guide  at  all,  is  a  false  f>uide;  and  it  is  rapidly  getting 
our  communities  into  a  snarl  from  which  they  will  extricate  themselves  at  some 
future  time  with  great  difficulty  and  at  very  large  expense.  This  was  not  our  faalt. 
We  made  as  goo<T  a  report  as  was  possible  nnder  the  eirciinistanoes  as  they  then 
existed.  The  difficulty  is  that  those  who  have  the  shaping  of  our  legislation  have 
not  awakened  to  the  fact  that  k  new  power  has  come  into  existence  which  requires 
radically  different  treatment.  They  must  go  back  in  legislation  and  build  from  a 
new  foundation.  The  day  for  treating  an  electric  railroad  like  a  line  of  omnibuses 
running  on  tracks  laid  clown  iu  the  streets  is  gone,  and  gone  forever ;  and  the  sooner 
they  wake  np  to  that  fact  and  frame  their  legislation  to  meet  the  new  conditions  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned  in  the  not  remote  futore. 
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That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  1  can  only  add  that  if  the  legislature  Hbould  ask  me 
to-day  what  changes  I  had  to  propoKe  in  existing  legislation,  I  should  answer,  "  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.''  It  would  require  probably  a  year's  study  of  the  situation,  just 
as  before  Our  coniniission,  8  years  ago,  was  organized  in  June,  reported  in  Jan- 
nary,  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  May.  Therefoieits  work  occupied  just  1  year.  If 
that  same  problem  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  another  rommissiou  to-day, 
to  draft  suitable  legislation  to  meet  existing  conditions,  it  would  require  a  study  by 
specialists  and  men  who  had  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  for  about  6 
montbs  to  make  report,  and  it  would  then  require  another  6  months  to  shape  the 
necessary  legislation.  . 

It  is  not  easy  to  frame  legislation  in  a  way  to  commend  itself  to  the  interests  and 
judgment  of  existing  corporations.  They  are  very  jealous.  They  do  not  take  hold 
of  new  ideas  very  readily.  They  look  with  great  suspicion  on  innovations.  They 
always  ask  how  they  are  going  to  afi'ect  them.  It  is  accordingly  very  difficult,  as 
we  all  know,  to  frame  legislation  which  will  be  effective  and  at  the  same  time 
practical. 

Q.  (By  MK  Clarkr.)  Are  the  electric  railroad  companies  of  Massachusetts  organ- 
ized under  special  charterst — A.  No :  under  a  general  law,  but  they  have  to  obtain 
their  franchises  from  each  municipality;  and  each  municipality  to-day  is  imposing 
new  conditions,  and  very  properly.  They  are  asked  to  give  the  use  of  their  streets, 
and  in  many  cases  the  exclusive  use  of  streets.  Therefore  they  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity in  devising  new  and  difficult  conditions  which  are  becoming  more  and  more 
restrictive  so  far  as  operation  is  conoemed,  and  which  the  corporations  are  more  and 
more  anxious  to  avoid. 

Of  course  the  original  desire  of  the  corporation  was  to  get  the  right  uf  way  given 
it  for  nothing.  The  railroad  corporations,  their  competitors,  had  to  purchase  theii- 
rights  of  way  at  great  cost.  The  franchise  cost  nothing  at  first.  The  company 
simply  laid  down  a  track,  but  the  trarks  so  interfered  with  traffic  that  that  half  of  the 
highway  could  only  boused  lor  the  street  railway.  It  then  became  necessary  as  the 
commnuity  increased  in  population,  etc.,  to  widen  that  highway.  Then  they  found, 
as  here  in  Boston,  that  they  had  given  the  half  of  the  street  to  the  railroad  company, 
and  were  expected  to  widen  the  street  to  aceommodate  the  iucreased  traffic  at  their 
own  expense.  Of  course  that  condition  could  not  long  continue.  The  community  felt 
that  the  railroad  company  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  or  even  the  whole  ot 
it,  and  therefore  there  came  to  be  more  and  more  conditions  imposed  an  to  speed,  as 
to  rate  of  fare  to  be  charged,  as  to  carrying  school  children  at  half  price,  as  to  the 
expense  incurred  in  widening  thoroughfares,  astoonethingandanotber,  until  weare 
rapidly  coming  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  felt  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
traffic,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  steam  railroad.    That  is  looming  up  before  ns. 

In  the  West  they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect,  because  in  the  West  these  lines 
now  run  for  miles  and  miles  on  private  right  of  way  through  the  country.  They 
are  accommodating  themselves  to  the  facts  more  rapidly  than  we,  and  saving  them- 
selves the  great  future  ex]iense  which  we  are  incurring. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  separation  of  the  traffic,  do  you  mean  at  the  crossings 
of  the  railroad  and  the  highway  f — A.  No;  that  will  never  cause  any  great  difficulty. 
It  will  take  care  of  itself  because  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  stop 
at  crossings  to  take  on  and  let  off  passengers.  The  traffic  is  of  such  a  nature  that, 
having  no  stations,  or  only  a  very  few  at  terminal  points,  the  question  of  local 
crossings  will  regulate  itself  without  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  rompany  formed  to  build  an  electric  road  for  high  speed 
between  Boston  and  Worcester! — A.  Yes;  I  know  something  of  it,  but  not  of  the 
details. 

.  Q.  Do  yon  know  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  city  of  Kewton  for  the  franchise 
of  that  company  f — A.  No;  I  do  not.  There  is  hardly  a  town  In  the  Commonwealth 
that  is  not  struggling  now  over  this  question.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it 
by  the  town  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  That  is  a  country  residence 
town ;  so  much  so  that  there  is  only  one  shop  in  it,  a  little  country  store,  and  no 
other  place  of  business.  It  has  only  some  1,200  inhabitants.  Two  electric  roads 
wanted  to  go  through.  Their  representatives  said  very  friinkly  that  they  wanted  to 
pass  through  Lincoln  to  get  to  Concord  j  they  wanted  to  run  through  Lincoln  aj  s 
speed  of  30  milex  an  honr ;  we  were  to  give  them  a  right  of  way  for  nothing  ou'one 
of  our  thorough  fares  to  be  used  for  an  electric  railroad,  although  the  Fitchburg 
road,  whicli  ran  tfarougli  the  town,  had  bought  its  right  of  way  at  an  enormous 
expense  and  incurred  aH  the  expenses  incident  to  a  steam  railroad.  That  immedi- 
ately brought  up  the  question  of  conditions.  ■  They  were  of  every  character,  from 
the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  rip;ht  of  way,  and  the  conditions  the  company  was  to 
enter  into  to  protect  and  widen  it,  and  accommodate  it  to  the  business,  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  would  stop,  to  the  rates  of  fare  they  would  charge — every  con- 
ceivable condition.    I  presume  it  is  the  same  thing  in  Newton. 

All  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  theory  under  which  the  street  railroad  is 
•npposed  to  be  a  horse-car  line  anil  merely  a  matter  of  local  interest,  whereas  this 
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very  railroad  yon  are  speakine  of  (the  one  to  Worcester),  I  take  it,  runs  through  a 
dozen  towns.  It  has  to  face  the  regulations  and  the  selectmen  of  a  half  dozen  towns 
and  satisfy  all.     I  hold  it  i»  impossible. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance? — A.  It  is  44  miles.  They  have  got  to  stop  frequently, 
and  when  they  ^et  to  a  crowded  neighborhood  they  have  to  run  10  miles  an  hoor, 
or  whatever  it  is,  so  that  when  you  take  out  the  stops  and  the  places  where,  for 
safety,  they  must  run  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  there  is  no  escape  from  a  great  speed 
elsewhere. 

Q.  As  a  practical  railroad  man,  do  you  think  that  a  single  oar,  however  heavy, 
can  bg  run  at  the  rate  of  20  or  30  miles  an  hour  with  safety. — A.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing to  prevent  it.  Thev  are  getting  these  cars  up  to  a  weight  wholly  different 
from  the  old  car.  The  old  car  certainly  could  not  so  run.  It  would  be  off  the 
track  at  every  turn.  But  they  are  getting  to  a  solidity  of  track  not  in  any  way  differ 
entfrom  the  railioad.  The  permanent  way  is  of  the  most  solid  character.  I  do  not 
remember  how  many  tons  their  cars  weigh.  I  am  not  informed  in  that  portion  of 
the  details  of  the  electric  business,  but  my  impre.sBion  is  they  are  getting  their  cars 
up  to  a  weight  of  2iJ  and  30  tons.    Are  they  not t 

Q.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  weight  of  the  car,  bat  at  whatever  weight  it  will  be 
lighter  than  a  steam  railroad  train  with  a  heavy  locomotive  and  heavy  cars  which  are 
held  together  by  the  Miller  compression  buffer  with  80,000  pounds  pressure  between 
each  car,  will  it -not? — ^A.  They  are  undoubtedly  lighter,  but  with  a  weighted  car  of 
15  or  20  tons  and  with  a  good  permanent  way  you  can  run  pretty  fast.  I  must 
add  that  so  far  as  the  running  of  an  electric  road  in  its  present  form  is  concerned 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  There  are  already  roads  that  run  trains  of  oars. 
To  Nantasket  Beach  there  is  a  regular  railroad  operated  by  electricity.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  steam  railroad  to-day  and  the  street  or  electric  railroad  is  shadowy. 
It  is  merely  a  change  of  motive  power;  otherwise  they  are  the  same. 

Q.  You  have  been  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Companyt — A.  Tes;  10 
years  ago. 

Q.  You  have  traveled  very  extensively  and  are  familiar  with  railroads  in  Europe 
and  you  have  been  the  author  of  books  ou  railroads? — A.  They  are  all  antiquated. 
Very  few  scientific  books  are  worth  anything  after  5  years,  science  moves  rapidly  in 
these  days.  Except  the  report  of  the  commission  of  3  years  ago,  I  have  written 
nothing  for  10  years  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  street  railroads  in  Glasgow  which  are  operated  by  the 
municipality? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system  compared  with  our  American  system? — 
A.  That  Glasgow  system  of  which  you  hear  so  much  is  nothing  but  a  very  imperfect 
American  system — acknowledged  to  be  such.  The  manager  of  it  does  not  profess 
anything  else.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  him.  It  is  all  rubbish  what  you  hear 
of  the  systems  in  Europe.  So  for  as  they  are  good,  they  are  built  by  American  com- 
panies aud  on  American  lines,  subject  to  such  restrictions  us  the  European  commn- 
nities  have  seen  tit  to  impose.  There  is  not  a  system  in  Europe  that  I  hav.'  seen  or 
have  any  knowledge  of  which  would,  for  instance,  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
system  we  have  here  in  Boston  to-day,. 

Q.  What  is  the  fare  on  that  system  in  Glasgow? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
minimum  is;  I  tbink  it  i.^  a  penny — 2  cents.  It  is  according  to  distance,  as  I  recol- 
lect it.  You  state  where  you  are  going  and  they  punch  your  ticket,  and  you  pay  a 
penny  or  a  penny  and  a  half,  2  pence,  and  so  on.  The  system  is  not  adapted  to  our 
needs  here. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  connected  with  our  railroad  system  here  in  Boston 
is  what  is  known  in  summer  as  pleasure  travel  The  people  living  in  town  get  into 
these  electric  cars  and  for  5  cents  are  taken  out  and  given  an  exchange  ticket  ofi 
another  line,  and  for  10  cents  they  <^an  ride  15  or  20  miles  and  pass  the  entire  evening. 
Thatis  wholly  unknown  abroad,  so  i'ar  as  I  know. 

Q.  It  is  rather  new  here. — A.  Here  it  is  a  system  which  has  grown  up  under  our 
American  methods.  We  went  into  i  t  very  elaborately  in  the  report  I  have  referred  to. 
The  European  principalities  are  vi-ry  restrictive;  they  have  been  so  afraid  of  being 
cheated — they  are  so  afraid  some  one  is  going  to  get  the  advantage  of  them  that 
they  cheat  tbemselves,  and  will  not  give  an  opportunity  for  that  development  which 
is  essential  to  any  enterpri>e.  AH  the  companies  want  is  to  get  their  money  back, 
and  they  get  it  back  by  givinj;  the  poorest  of  accommodation  and  managing  their 
traflBc,  80  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  it,  in  the  most  niggardly  way.  They  give  a  better 
management  than  the  original  systems  of  tramways  to  which  the  people  there  are 
accustomed,  but  as  compared  with  what  .vou  see  in  American  cities,  1  assure  you 
there  has  been  more  rubbish  and  misstaUnneut  and  misinformation  talked  on  that 
8ub,ject  than  on  any  other  subject  my  attention  was  ever  drawn  to.  And  when  I 
went  abroad  and  looked  into  it  with  the  idea  that  I  could  loam  something  I  speed- 
ily came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  us  to  learn  in 
Europe;  bo  far  as  they  had  anything  up  to  date  it  was  purely  American,  American 
appliances  put  in  by  American  companies.    And  I  have  no  question  if  the  theorists 
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who  talk  on  this  subject  had  made  the  investigation  which  I  have  made,  and  had 
done  it  with  the  intention  of  ai-riving  at  the  facts  and  not  supporting  a  theory, 
they  would  state  the  same  thing— that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  learn  on  that 
subject  from  Europe. 

Q.  Now  that  we  have  touched  this  subject  of  municipal  ownership  of  street-rail- 
road accommodations,  are  you  willing  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
the  Government  taking  over  the  entire  railroad  systems? — A  I  think  it  in  humbug. 
I  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it.  It  seems  to  me  pare  trash  and  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss it.  The  Uoverument  has  as  much  as  it  can  do  now.  If  you  want  to  have 
$250,000,000  more  of  ii  pension  list,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  into  somethiug  of  that 
sort.     If  others  wish  to  discuss  it  they  can ;  to  me  its  discussion  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Q.  You  know  somethiug  of  government  owned  and  operated  railroads  inEiiropef — 
A.  I  have  no  respect  for  them  whatever,  compared  with  our  railroadsin  tbisrouutry. 
The  best  railroads  in  Europe  are  the  English  railroads — by  far  the  best — and  those 
are  left  to  private  enterprise,  and  are  handled  accordingly.  I  have  no  faith  what- 
ever in  government  ownership  of  iudnstrial  enterprises.  If  left  alone  individual 
ownership  will  bent  the  government  every  time. 

Q.  We  should  like  very  much  to  receive  yonr  opinion  on  the  pending  consolida- 
tion of  great  railroads  in  this  country,  if  yon  have  formed  an  opinion t — A.  I  see 
nothing  whatever  to  interfere  with  it.  I  expressed  my  views  on  that  question 
years  ago,  and  see  no  reason  to  change  them.  It  is  a  thing  that  should  be  left 
to  work  out  its  own  results  in  its  own  way  with  as  little,  hampering  as  possible.  It 
has  worked  far  in  that  direction  since  I  have  had  to  do  with  railroads  in  Massa- 
chusetts. We  have  only  three  corporations  now.  Thetalkof  monopoly  has  died  out. 
It  is  found  that  a  iarj;e  corporation,  while  its  political  power  is  undoubtedly  great, 
has  proportionately  increased  responsibility,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  handle  it,  and  it 
gives  better  and  more  satisfactory  service,  than  a  number  of  small  corporations  that 
yon  can  not  put  your  finger  on.  As  I  say,  here  in  Massacbusett^s,  all  the  jealousy  of 
great  railroad  corporations  has  disappeared,  and  it  has  disappeared  largely  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  get  better  service,  more  satisfactory  results,  from  the 
consolidated  concern,  and  the  dangers  which  were  apprehended  do  not  exist. 

What  I  have  said  has  taken  a  far  wider  ran>;e  than  I  anticipated  wheu  I  came  in, 
and  I  state  frankly  that  the  whole  subject,  except  in  connection  with  street  rail- 
ways, has  not  occupied  my  attention  for  10  years.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  any 
attention  to  it  again.  It  is  a  subject  I  am  tired  of,  and  am  ready  to  leave  to  others. 
Therefore,  upon  e\'erything  except  as  to  street  railways  and  their  relation  to  mnnici- 
palities,  I  speak  subject  to  correction  and  from  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  1>itch.man.)  Have  you  any  changes  in  legislation  to  suggest  that  yon 
think  would  be  applicable  to  the  line  of  thought  you  have  presented  this  mom- 
iDgT — A.  I  have  nothing  to  propose.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  careful  study.  I 
do  not  mysell  believe  in  chan^ng  legislation  precipitately.  Such  changes  ought 
to  b©  carefully  matured.  The  difficulty  is  we  toss  legislation  together.  If  we  had 
far  less  legislation  we  would  be  much  better  oti'.  If  this  matter  is  going  to  be 
handled,  it  onglit  to  be  handled  with  great  deliberation  and  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  And  you  can  be  very  sure — absolutely  sure — that  what- 
ever is  formulated  has  got  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  criticism,  first  from  the 
existing  street  railn-ays  and  then  from  the  ste  im  railroads.  This  is  always  the 
case,  and,  I  suppose,  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  electric  railroad  could  be  incorporated  under  the  general  rail- 
road act  of  Massachusetts  f — A.  I  no  not  see  why  not.  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
in  the  act  which  prescribes  that  the  road  has  to  be  operated  by  steam.  I  do  not 
believe,  for  instance,  that  the  Cohas.set  Railroad  had  any  special  act.  It  simply 
adopted  electricity  as  its  motive  power,  instead  of  steam. 

Q.  That  would  carry  with  ittbe  right  of  eminent  domain — the  right  of  taking  land 
nnder  eminent  domain t — A.  I  should  have  to  look  at  the  law  carefully  before  I 
answered  that  question,  more  carefully  than  I  am  now  disposed  to  do.  I  should 
not  care  to  express  an  opinion.  I  am  very  sure  of  one  thing— in  order  to  secure 
satisfactory  results  we  will  have  to  have  a  great  deal  (if  new  legislation. 

Here  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Adams  was  closed.  I^ater  an  informal  conversation 
took  place  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stimson,  in  the  midst  of  which  tho  stenogra- 
pher was  instructed  to  take  it  down,  Mr.  Litchman  introducing  the  subject,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Litchman'.  Mr.  Stimson  w)is  asking  if  the  local  franchises  were  permanent, 
and  Mr.  Adams  wa<4  making  a  statement  on  the  subject  which  was  important. 

The  WiTXK.ss.  The  franchise  of  Massachusetts  street  railways  has  always  been  an 
indefinite  franchise,  granted  by  the  localities  through  their  streets,  and  subject  to 
revocation  at  any  time  at  the  arbitrary  jud'.;ment  of  the  local  authorities.  A  more 
absurd  tenure  could  not  be  imagined,  and  one  would  not  expect  that  any  large 
investment  of  capital  could  have  been  developed  under  such  a  ridiculous  practice; 
and  yet,  on  the  whole,  that  illogical,  al)snr(l  tenure  of  franchise  has  worked  better  in 
its  results  than  any  other  system  yet  devised.     We  wont  into  this  subject  very 
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elaborately  in  the  report,  of  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  yon  a  copy.  Contrary 
to  onr  whole  impression,  when  we  entered  on  onr  inveatigations,  we  were  agreed 
that  better  and  more  satisfactory  results,  politically  and  economically,  had  been 

Erodaced  under  the  Massachnsetts  form  of  franchise  than  under  any  other  we  had 
eard  of. 

In  many  of  onr  Western  States  the  renewal  of  franchises  has  been  one  of  the 
moat  crying  causes  of  monicipal  corruption.  These  renewals  are  always  coming  np, 
and  every  time  they  come  np  there  are  allegations  of  corruption,  and  bargain  and 
sale,  which  are,  to  say  the  least,  scandalous.  What  there  is  in  it  I  do  not  know, 
and  it  is  none  of  my  business;  but  that  system  of  renewing  franchises  has  not 
worked  well — I  mean  the  system  of  limited-time  franchises,  subject  to  renewal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  It  oot  the  law  in  Massachusetts  that  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  in  granting  franchises  do  not  act  as  officers  of  the  town,  but  as  oflSoers  of 
the  Commonwealth  f — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  theory  of  the  law,  but  it  worka  badly, 
as  yon  well  know.  It  works  badly  simply  because  they  are  no  longer  granting  a 
permit  to  run  a  line  of  omnibuses  on  Washington  street,  which  used  to  be  the  case 
formerly;  but  they  are  now  called  in  to  exercise  a  partial  jurisdiction.  The  ten- 
dency of  legislation  hiis  been  to  leave  the  granting  of  franchises  nominally  as  a 
local  option,  but  to  give  more  and  more  an  appeal  to  the  railroad  commissioners  in 
case  of  difflcnlty.  We  have  found  a  way  («nd  it  is  not  a  bad  way  at  all ;  it  is  a  very 
good  way)  of  working  legislation  to  practical  results  without  much  regard  to  theory; 
and  I  distinctly  say  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  system  of  street  railway  legislation 
there  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  people  of  the  several  municipalities  take  bo 
much  interest  in  this  that  they  bring  to  bear  upon  the  selectmen  or  the  city  conncils, 
SIS  the  case  may  be,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  f — A.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  system,  and  if  I  believed  that  the  electric  rail- 
roads could  go  on  operating  forever  under  the  joint  use  of  the  highway,  etc.,  I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  change  the  system  any  more  than  we  changed  it  S  years 
ago.  We  changed  it  bat  little.  We  then  took  just  the  position  yon  suggest,  and 
left  well  enough  alone.  The  only  thing  that  I  say  now  is  that  a  new  force  has 
developed,  which  has  bnrst  through  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  can  not  be  oonAned 
mnch  longer.  All  that  brought  me  here  to-day  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  fact  that  the  infant  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  big  man  and  his  present 
clothes  will  not  hold  him  mnch  longer.  He  has  got  to  have  a  new  suit;  that  is 
what  it  comes  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F.  J.  Stimson.)  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  that  this  new  legislation 
should  prohibit  local  authorities  from  granting  franchises  on  public  highways f — A. 
I  believe  that  matter  should  be  left  to  regulate  itself.  If  they  choose  to  put  raUroads 
in  the  highways,  let  them  put  them  there,  and  they  will  soon  find — both  the  people 
and  the  railroad— that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  neither  party  that  they  should  b«  there. 
The  thing  I  am  clear  about  is  so  to  expand  legislation  as  to  permit  the  separating  of 
highways  and  street  railroads,  instead  of  which  the  authorities  are  now  compefled 
to  put  the  railroads  on  the  highways  and  nowhere  else.  I  sbonld  make  our  legis- 
lation more  elastic,  so  that  these  electric  rai  Iroads  would  have  more  power  to  develop, 
instead  of  beine,  as  they  now  are,  men  forced  into  the  clothes  of  a  child. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  6, 1900, 

TESTIM0F7  OF  MR.  VAL  FITZFATSICK, 

Third  viae  grand  matter,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

The  commission  met  at  1.45  p.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Val  Fitznat- 
rick,  third  vice  grand  master,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Cleveland,  Onio, 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follon's: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  may  give  your  full  name  and  address  and  your  busi- 
ness to  the  reporter. — A.  Val  Fitzpatrick;  third  vice  grand  master  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  That  is,  of  the  United  States  t— A.  United  States  and  Canada. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residencef — A.  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  head  oflSoe  of  the  organi- 
zation is  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Q.  Yon  are  conversant  with  this  Reading  Railroad  trouble,  are  yout — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  to  the  mem1)ers  of  the  oommission  what 
there  is  of  it^  beginning  nt  its  inception  and  coming  down  to  the  present  timet — 
A.  I  would  like  to  submit  or  make  a  statement  of  the  character  of  the  organization. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  through  its  grand 
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master,  filed  certain  charges  with  the  Indostrial  Commission  against  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Heading  Kaiiroad.  The  character  of  the  organization  is  best  stated  in  its 
preamble,  which  was  formolated  at  the  instituting  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  which,  I  might  say,  has  never  been  changed  from  that  day  to  this, 
which  is  upward  of  17  years.    The  preamble  reads : 

"PRRAMBUC.  • 

"To  unite  the  railroad  trainmen;  to  promote  their  general  welfare  and  advance 
their  interests,  social,  moral,  and  intellectnal;  to  protect  their  families  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  systematic  benevolence,  very  needful  in  a  calling  so  hazardous  as  ours,  this 
fraternity  has  been  organized. 

"Persuaded  that  it  is  for  the  interests  both  of  oar  members  and  their  employers 
that  a  good  understanding  should  at  all  times  exist  between  the  two,  it  will  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  this  organization  to  establish  mutual  confidence  and  create 
and  maintain  harmonious  relations. 

"Such  are  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen." 

The  chief  features  of  our  organization  are:  First,  edncation.  We  believe  that  it 
is  easier  to  reason  with  men  of  education  than  it  is  to  do  business  with  men  who  are 
ignorant  of  those  things  that  confront  them  in  their  employment.  The  wages  and 
boars  of  labor  are  also  a  consideration.  We  have  lost  no  opportunities  to  see  to'  it 
that  tbe  men  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor,  and  its  equivalent  in  hours 
of  labor. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  chief  object  in  the  formation  of  your  organization t — A.  No; 
I  might  say  it  yraa  not  the  chief  object  of  tbe  formation  of  our  organization.  The 
chiot  object  in  the  formation  of  our  organization  was  to  insure  the  lives  of  its 
members  and  protect  tbeir  dependents.  To  that  end  last  year  the  Brotherhood  of 
Kaiiroad  Trainuien  have  distributed  among  widows,  orphans,  and  their  disabled 
members  $675,000. 

Q.  Yon  found,  however,  that  your  interests  could  be  best  served  by  organization 
of  that  kind  as  regards  tbe  wages  paid  and  honrsof  labor,  and  soon  t — A.  The  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  were  an  after  consideration.  Tbe  manner  in  which  the  organiza- 
tion proceeds  to  take  up  those  questions  pertaining  to  rules,  hours  of  labor,  and 
rates  of  pay  can  best  be  given  by  reading  that  part  of  its  oonstitntion,  which  goes 
to  show  tnat  we  liaveno  agitators.or  no  one  going  over  the  country  hunting  trouble; 
that  if  any  grievances  arise  they  spring  from  tbe  individual  members.  Rale  No.  5. 
of  the  general  rules  of  the  constitution  of  the  brotherhood  reads: 

"CON8IDKRATION   OF  ORIKVANCES. 

"No.  5.  Any  member  considering  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dealt  with  by  his 
employer,  or  that  lie  is  otherwise  aggrieved,  shall  make  a  statement  of  the  grievance 
in  writing,  securing  the  signature  thereto  of  a  majority  of  tbe  members  of  the  lodge 
employed' on  that  division,  and  present  the  same  at  a  meeting  of  the  lodge.  The 
lodge  shall  then  determine,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present,  employees 
of  the  division,  whether  to  snstiiin  or  reject  the  grievance.  Should  the  grievance  be 
sustained  tbe  local  grievance  committee  shall  lay  the  matter  before  the  train  master, 
superintendent,  or  other  proper  officer,  and  use  every  means  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
settlement  and  report  their  action  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  case  to  the  lodge. 
If  tbe  result  is  not  satisfactory  it  may  be  referred  to  tbe  general  grievance  com- 
mittee for  further  action." 

Bv  following  out  this  manner  of  procedure  it  takes  a  grievance  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  man  who  is  agrieved  aud  places  it  in  the  hands  of  conservative  men,  men  who 
are  not  in  anywise  interested,  and  who  are  more  competent  to  decide  whether  there 
is  a  lust  grievance  or  not.  It  then  comes  before  the  executive  officers.  Before  enter- 
ing into  a  conflict  the  grievance  has  got  to  be  submitted  in  writing,  in  circular  form, 
to  the  membership.  They  have  to  decide  whether  there  is  sufficient  grievances;  or, 
in  other  words,  whether  they  can  enter  into  a  conflict.  Then  it  must  pass  tbe 
aiiproval  of  the  grand  master,  or  his  duly  accredited  representative.  In  16  years 
and  7  months  tbe  Brotherhood  of  Kaiiroad  Trainmen  have  been  engaged  in  2 
conflicts:  in  other  words,  in  2  strikes.  I  believe  this  will  go  to  show  that  the 
organization  is  conservative,  and  that  its  policy  is  largely  one  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration.  I  might  state  that  these  2  conflicts  were  settled  by  coiumiitees  of 
arbitration. 

Q.  What  years  were  these  t — A.  I  think  one,  the  first,  was  in  1892;  the  second  was 
in  1894. 

Q.  Neither  settled  under  tbe  new  bill  passed  by  Congress  a  couple  of  years  ago  in 
»  your  behalf  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  bill  particularly  pushed  for  your  organization,  was  it  notf — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  The  arbitration  billt— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  rbraomlier  your  organization  appeiiring  before  us  l>y  yonr  representatives. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  considered  a  very  good  bill  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  your  representative  stated  that  in  case  that  bill  became  a  law  strikes 
Wdiild  be  reduced  to^  minimum,  and  there  wonld  be  practically  none  of  them  at 
all. — A.  I  think  it  has  had  some  efl'ect  in  redncing  the  nnmber  of  strikes. 

Q.  You, may  state,  then,  before  you  go  further,  the  nnmber  of  railroad  employees 
that  are  included  in  your  organization. — A.  The  membership  of  the  Brotherhood  at 
the  present  time  will  nnmber  over  38,000. 

Q.  And  the  kinds  of  employees? — A.  They  are  principally  switchmen,  brakomen, 
and  conductors. 

Q.  There  is  a  separate  organization  then  for  firemen  and  engineerst — A.  Yes,  and 
there  is  a  separate  orgauization  for  conductors  also,  but  we  have  quite  a  number  in 
our  organization  who  have  been  promoted  from  the  position  of  brakemau  to  oou- 
ductorship  and  still  maintain  membership  in  their  Brotherhood. 

Q.  Do  you  afBliate  with  the  Brotlierhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engineers 
in  any  way? — A.  Yes;  we  do.  We  are  closely  associated  with  them.  In  fact,  not 
only  with  the  organizations  of  railroad  employees,  but  I  believe  we  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  all  labor  organizations. 

Q.  Exactly;  but  in  a  little  different  sense  yon  are  associated  with  those  yon  speak 
of? — A.  Yes ;  our  interests  are  so  close  that  it  brings  it  closer  together  than  it  wonld 
other  organizations;  the  relations  are  diH'ereut.  On  January  14,  1900,  I  organized  a 
lodge  of^tlio  Brotherhood  of  Kailroad  Trainmen  at  Shamokin,  I'a. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  They  have  never  had  an  organization  of  that  kind  there 
before? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  yon  have  organizations  of  yonr  order  along  the  line  of  the  Reading  road, 
have  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciiford.  )  Before  you  pass  from  the  general  explanation  as  to  the 
purposes  of  your  organization  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  spoke 
of  $675,000  being  distributed  among  the  membership  lant  year? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  understand  how  this  money  is  raised  and  what  is  the  purpose 
in  distributing  it? — A.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  money  is  raised  is  as  an  assessment 
on  the  membership  levied  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  A  voluntary  assessment?— A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  condition  of  membership.  It  in 
levied  for  each  month.  This  falls  into  a  fund  known  as  the  beneliciary  fund,  from 
which  we  pay  nil  claims  that  arise  in  that  department,  such  as  death  and  disability 
from  whatever  cause;  it  may  lie  incurable  consumption,  locomotor  ataxia  which 
railroad  men  are  frequently  afflicted  with,  or  an  injury  in  their  employment  which 
incapacitates  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Q.  Is  til  ere  any  out-of-work  benefit? — A.  The  subordinate  lodges  regulate  that; 
that  is  within  the  province  of  the  subordinate  lodge. 

Q.  Well,  now,  this  fund  is  what  is  known  to  your  organization  us  the  insurance 
fund,  is  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  railroad  companies  insurance  funds  also,  of  their  own  making? — A. 
No,  not  generally ;  it  is  confined  to  a  few.  The  principal  roads  that  I  know  of  are 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  (jnincy ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Pennsylvania;  and,  I 
understand,  the  Southern  Pacific  are  going  to  inangnrate  the  insurance  features  this 
year,  soni^time  early  in  this  year.  Those  are  about  the  only  large  systems  that  I 
can  recall  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Well,  is  this  insurance,  known  as  the  company's  plan  of  insurance,  generally 
agreeable  to  the  railway  employees? — A.  I  believe  yon  mean  the  so-called  voluntary 
reliefs  of  the  railroad  companies? 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean  the  insurance  that  is  gotten  up  by  the 
company  and  managed  by  the  company.  They  may  call  it  voluntary,  but  we  have 
testimony  before  this  commission,  I  believe,  showing  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  vol- 
untary.— A.  I  met  last  year  upward  of  15,000  railroad  men  who  are  conuected 
with  our  organization  and  other  organizations  in  the  train  service,  and  I  iiave  failed 
to  find  a  single  one  that  has  approved  of  the  plan  or  working  of  the  railway  insur- 
ance associations. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  yon  explain  to  the  commission  the  methods  of  the 
railway  companies. — A.  In  employing  men  they  must  psiss  a  doctor's  examination, 
and  after  they  are  given  employment  they  are  placed  upon  the  rolls  of  the  relief  asso- 
ciation. Thev  have  no  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  the  matter.  I  might  say  they 
have  no  jurisdiction  is  discontinuing  tboii'  payments.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  company  they  have  got  to  keep  on  paying  these  assessments. 

Q.  Von  mean  a  certain  amount  is  extracted  from  their  salaries? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Ot-jkn.)  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  voluntary  payment.:  — 
A.  The  men  do  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Katciikukd.)  Emplovnieiit  as  a  railroad  brakeman  is  eouditioned  iipiui 
membership  in  that  association,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  work. 
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Q.  Has  that  system  tlio  effect  of  exempting  railway  companies  from  liability  in 
oaao  of  accident  or  death  to  the  employee?— A.  Yes;  and  the  immerous  decisions 
which  have  been  tendered  by  the  courts  throughout  the  conntry  are  the  best 
evidence  of  that.  I  believe  they  can  be  found  in  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  bnlletin 
f^om  time  to  time. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyxr.)  The  employees  do  not  sign  an  agreement,  do  they,  when 
they  become  emjtloyees  of  the  company  that  they  will  accept  this  insurance  in  lien 
of  all  other  claims  agaiust  the  companies  for  injuries? — A.  Yes;  I  think,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  that  is  one  of  the  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  Is  there  such  a  volontary  relief  association  on  the  Reading 
system  ? — A.  T  believe  there  is. 

Q.  Y^on  do  not  know? — A.  I  am  not  positive  of  that,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
there  is  a  voluntary  relief  association  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  question  was  with  reference  to  employees  waiving 
their  claims  for  liability  in  case  of  accident  or  death,  and  the  questiou  leading  up 
to  that  was  whether  or  not  they  sign  a  paper  in  becoming  members  of  this  so-ctuled 
insurance,  waiving  such  claims.— A.  Yes ;  1  consider  that  by  them  joinio(^  the  relief 
association  tliey  waive  all  right  to  recover  for  personal  injuries  or  otherwise. 

Q.  Can  you  present  this  commission  now,  or  at  your  convenience,  a  paper  such  as 
is  pi'osenteil  to  .-in  employee  asking  him  to  waive  such  claims,  by  any  railway  com- 
pany?— A.  I  believe  I  can;  yes. 

Q.  \Vo  will  be  glad  to  have  it. — A.  I  will  try  to  furnish  you  that  paper. 

By  Mr.  Kennkuy.  I  suggest  you  go  into  the  Reading  trouble  now. 

Q.  (Hy  Senator  Kyle.)  Yes,  proceed.  Yon  spoke  about  having  organized  on  .Ian- 
nary  14. — A.  January  14  of  the  present  year  I  organized  a  lodge  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  and 
on  my  arrival  in  Shamokin  I  found  quite  a  nnmber  of  the  proposed  applicants  had 
been  discharged  on  account  of  their  being  about  to  become  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. I  might  state  that  some  of  these  men  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood  in  a  city 
distant  from  Ijhamokin.  Their  membership  was  never  known  by  the  officials.  It 
wa.s  discovered  that  some  of  these  men  were  the  prime  movers  in  instituting  this 
lodge.  A  few  days  before  my  arrival  they  were  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
I'hiludelnhia  and  Reading. 

Q.  Will  yon  please  state  to  the  commission  the  nearest  city  to  Shamokin  where 
there  is  a  lodge  of  this  order?— A.  The  nearest  is  Sunbury. 

Q.  How  far  away? — A.  About  12  miles. 

Q.  On  the  same  railway  division? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  the  same  railway  officers  are  in  charge  of  the  employees  both  at  Shamokin 
and  Sunbury  ?— A.  I  believe  so,  unless  it  would  be  a  divisional  point. 

Q.  Well,  (ill  these  men  object  to  the  men  joining  their  order  at  Sunbury? — ^A.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  objections  prior  to  the  14th  of  .January,  but  I  presume  the 
reason  why  there  was  not  any  discijiline  or  dismissal  from  the  company  sooner  was 
the  fact  tliat  they  did  not  know  that  these  men  belonged  to  the  Brotherhood,  and 
they  quietly  went  up  to  Sunbury  and  became  members  of  the  institution. 

Q.  Now,  the  lodge  at  Sunbury — whore  is  the  next  lodge  along  the  railway? — A. 
The  next  is  Williamsport. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  away? — A.  I  believe  abont  45  miles  from  Sunbury;  55  or  60 
miles  from  Shamokin. 

Cj.  In  tlie  same  division  still,  is  it? — A.  That  is  the  terminus  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Heading,  I  believe. 

Q.  Now,  state  how  many  lodges  there  are  along  the  route  of  the  Reading  road? — 
A.  I  presume  there  are  about  15 — 12  or  15. 

Q.  And  how  long  is  it  since  the  first  one  was  est.iblished  ? — A.  The  first  lodge  was 
established,  I  believe  I  can  safely  say,  in  1885  or  1886. 

Q.  So  that  the  lodges  have  been  established  practically  15  years  along  th.at  road  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  road  have  been  practically  the  same  officers, 
have  they,  for  a  number  of  years? — A.. I  believe  their  general  officers  have  been 
aliout  the  same ;  but  there  have  been  qnite  a  nnmber  of  changes  among  the  division 
officers. 

<.}.  Well,  have  you  had  complaints  heretofore  that  men  were  discharged  because 
of  their  affiliation  with  one  of  these  orders? — A.  Yes;  we  have  had  qnite  a  number 
of  such  complaints  for  the  past  10  years. 

(■}.  So  that  you  have  reason  to  believe  in  your  own  mind  that  these  men  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  your  going  io  Shamokin  because  they  contemplated  organizing  a 
lodge  there? — A.  Yes. 

y.  Xow,  if  you  will,  state  to  the  commission  your  reasons  for  so  believing.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  get  at  the  facts  here. — A.  My  reason  for  believing  this  is  that 
the  men  who  were  discharged  called  upon  their  division  officers — trainmasters,  yard- 
masters,  and  superintendents — and  asked  them  to  assign  a  canso  for  their  dismissal. 
These  officers  declined  to  talk.  They  sirajjly  said  to  the  men,  "  We  haven't  any- 
thing to  say  to  you  at  aU.    You  are  di^chorgeid,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.    We  do 
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not  wish  to  assisn  any  reasons  or  talk  with  yon  on  the  matter  at  all."  Wheal  found 
that  Huch  was  the  case — that  the  men  were  discharged  for  belonging  to  the  Brother- 
hood— I  felt  that  we  were  in  no  position  to  protect  them. 

Q.  Did  the  officers  stale  these  men  were  ilisoharKed  because  they  were  contemplat- 
ing joining  the  lodge f — A.  I  will  tell  .von  jnst  exactly  what  lias  been  done  at  each 
place,  and  the  facte  as  1  know  them  at  Sbamokin.  There  was  no  reason  assigned 
fnrther  than  "  We  do  not  want  you  in  the  service  of  the  company." 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  How  many  were  discharged? — A.  There  were 
about  8, 1  believe— 6  or  8. 

Q.  They  had  been  members  of  the  order  before  f — A .  Yes.  There  were  only  2  that 
were  not  members  of  the  organization.  There  were  about  4  members  of  the  organ- 
ization at  the  time  they  were  dismissed;  but  all  were  proposed  members  of  this  new 
lodge. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  organization  theref — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  existence  to-day  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  members  of  it  working  on  the  Reading  system  t — A.  No,  sir.  There  may 
be  a  few  under  cover — older  memberships  in  secrecy.  When  I  found  out  that  the 
officers  of  the  Philadelphia  aud  Reading;  were  objecting  to  the  organization  of  a 
lodge  there,  I  felt  a  reluctance  about  proceeding  to  organize  them,  ns  I  knew  the 
men  would  lose  their  employment. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  say  "when  yon  found  it  out."  How  did  you  find  it 
ont? — A.  I  found  out  through  the  men.  They  told  me  they  bad  called  upon  the 
division  officers  and  asked  for  the  cause  of  their  dismissal.  They  would  not  assign 
any  reason  at  all.    They  told  them  that  their  service  was  not  any  longer  needed. 

Q.  And  it  is  simply  an  inference  on  your  part,  is  itt — A.  Ves;  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  in  the  ])ast  led  me  to  believe  that  it  was  on  account 
of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  getting  nt  what  led  yon  to  believe  that  fact.  Their  relations  in 
the  past,  you  say? — A.  Tne  orders  which  they  issued  some  8,  10,  or  12  years  ago, 
when  they  made  it  a  condition  of  employment  that  no  man  should  belong  to  a  labor 
orgaui/.atiou.  And  while  the  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  under  Judge  Pax- 
son,  oiir  organization  went  into  court  to  establish  the  right  of  belonging  to  our 
Brotherhood  and  at  the  same  time  working  for  the  receivers  of  that  company.  When 
I  found  that  they  were  objecting  to  our  organization  being  instituted  along  their 
system,  and  that  we  were  in  no  position  to  protect  the  men  when  they  became  mem- 
bers of  our  organization,  I  thought  the  best  thing  to  do  for  themselves  and  their 
families  was  not  to  organize  a  lodgc.of  the  Brotherhood  in  Shamokin,  and  I  so  advised 
them.  But  after  earnest  soliciting  on  their  part,  and  when  they  showed  a  determi- 
nation to  go  ahead  with  the  organization  regardless  of  the  officials  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading,  I  conld  not  deny  them  the  right  to  become  members  of  the 
organization.  On  February  8  I  received  a  t  legram  from  the  grand  master  advising 
me  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  counsel  with  our  members  in  that  city-employed  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  On  my  arrival  there  I  found  that  about  60  of 
those  men  had  prepared  to  inaugnrate  a  strike  independent  of  any  organization, 
simply  on  their  own  account.  1  counseled  with  those  men  and  advised  them  that  it 
would  not  be  the  proper  thing  to  do;  showed  thoin  whireiu  it  might  be  injurious  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  that  there 
would  probably  i>e  another  way  in  which  we  could  get  around  this  and  secure  jus- 
tice for  them.  They  finally  consented  to  remain  at  work,  those  that  were  working, 
and  those  that  were  dismissed  we  would  try  to  secure  employment  for  them  by  some 
other  means.  I  believe  there  were  upwards  of  10  discharged.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
is  here  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  At  Philadelphia? — A.  Yes;  one  or  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen are  present.  But  these  10  men  that  were  dischargetl  prodnced  letters  show- 
ing that  for  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  they  were 
complimented  very  highly  by  the  yardmnster,  trainmaster,  and  superintendent.  In 
fact,  these  men  that  were  discliarged  were  the  very  best  men,  in  my  judgment, 
employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.  Wtf  took  particular  pains  to 
ascertain  whether  they  hud  been  guilty  of  destroying  any  property,  ov  whether  they 
were  intemperate  or  incompetent,  and  we  found  in  every  case  that  the  men  were  thor- 
oughly competent,  sober,  and  industrious  men,  had  tirst-class  records  as  employees. 
Some  of  these  men  had  the  matter  up  personally  with  the  general  superintendent, 
iiud  the  general  superintendent  said  to  them  very  plainly  that  they  were  discharged 
on  account  of  affiliating  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylk.)  This  discharge  took  place  when? — A.  Along  about  the  Ist 
of  February. 

Q.  Reverting  to  the  Shamokin  affair,  now.  Did  the  discharge  take  place  there 
before  the  lodge  was  organized,  or  after? — A.  Just  before;  a  few  days  before. 

Q.  Just  before?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  reasons  can  you  give  the  commission,  if  any,  why  the  Phil»- 
4elpbi»  and  Reading  would  oppose  the  organization  of  a  lodge  at  Sluunokln,  eveit  t4 
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the  extent  of  dischaigio^  its  employees,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  a  lodge  or 
lodges  to  exist  in  other  cities  along  its  lines  f — A.  If  I  have  left  the  impression  that 
these  lodges  exist  along  the  line  of  the  Pliiladelphia  and  Heading,  composed  princi- 
pally of  Reading  men,  it  is  wrong.  These  lodges  that  exist  along  the  lines  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  are  composed  principally  of  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road men,  with  a  few  Philadelphia  and  Reading  men  in  every  lodge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  junction  points  on  the  system  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Hy  Senator  Kyle.)  And  the  members  employed  by  the  Reading  are  under 
covor,  you  think,  mostly  t — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  gentleman  here  from  Reading  who 
conid  testify  before  this  commission  and  show  that  they  do  meet  in  haylofts,  cellars, 
and  dark  rooms)  one  place  and  another,  in  order  to  escape  the  sleuths  of  the  Phila- 
delphia anil  Rea<ling  Railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciiford.)  Uare  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  otiicials  cooperated 
at  any  time  with  ,vour  organization  or  had  business  with  itt — ^A.  It  never  had  any 
occasion  to  meet  or  do  business  with  onr  organization.  We  have  never  had  any 
difficulty.  I  might  say,  talking  more  plainly,  that  the  organization  has  never  had 
any  grievance  presented  to  it  by  the  men  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad. 

Q.  (Hy  Representative  Ot JEN.)  Until  the  present  one t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Raich KOUi>.)  You  say  that  your  organization  never  had  any  grievance 
presented  to  it  until  the  preseut  one  by  the  men  employed  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad.  Was  that  because  of  the  good  treatment  accorded  the  men  by 
the  company,  or  because  thei-e  was  no  organization  there — little  or  no  organization — 
among  yonr  men  1 — A.  Well,  it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  organization 
there,  and  the  company  has  the  men  under  complete  submiHsicm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  they  have  had  no  grievance  since  the  receiver- 
ship of  the  company.  You  said,  I  believe,  they  had  trouble  thent — A.  At  the  time 
of  the  receivership;  that  was  a  matter  taken  into  court. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  But  you  found  out  at  the  time  that  yon  had  this  trouble 
in  the  conrt  that  the  company  was  opposed,  and  bitterly  opposed,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  lodges  along  their  roadt — A.  Yes;  and  the  records  of  the  court  will  bear  that 
statement  out. 

Q.  And  they  made  a  statement  here  about  the  1st  of  Febmary,  at  the  time  the  men 
were  discharged,  that  you  were  speaking  about,  that  they  were  still  opposed  to  the 
organization  of  lodges,  and  that  these  men  were  discharged  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  these  lodges? — A.  Yes. 

I).  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  .Jndge  Paxson  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  atthistimef — A.  His 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  official  list  as  given  in  the  Ofhciul  Guide.  As  to  his 
being  in  any  wise  connected  with  it,  I  can  not  say.  He  might  possibly  be  a  director 
or  counsellor,  or  advisor  of  some  description. 

I  might  say,  in  concluding,  that  these  men  are  not  only  pleading  for  their  liberties 
and  rights  to  belong  to  organizations  so  long  as  they  come  within  the  bounds  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  they  are  also  making  their  plea  for  their  right  to  work.  I 
have  received  letters  from  a  great  number  of  these  men  siiiee  they  have  lost  their 
employment  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  all  of  these  letters  show 
that  wherever  they  go  they  areaskedthequestion:  Wheredid  you  worklast,and  what 
were  you  dismissed  fori  And  when  they  make  their  statement  that  they  were  die- 
charged  for  nothing,  apparently  nothing,  so  far  as  they  know,  other  than  to  belong 
to  a  labor  organization,  the  otiicials  refuse  to  permit  them  to  go  to  work  until  they 
refer  back  to  the  road  from  whence  they  came.  After  it  is  discovered  that  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Philadelphia  and  Rending  Railroad  disapproved  of  their  working  any- 
where else,  they  are  told  that  they  are  not  needed.  Some  of  these  men  have  traveled 
since  last  January  from  3,000  to  6,000  miles  trying  to  find  work. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  they  are  placed  on  the  blacklist,  so  to  speak  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  Statesf — A.  No.  The  rule  of  railroads  is 
this  ill  employing  men :  To  make  them  give  reference.  Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  impression  here  that  all  railroad  otiicials  are  opposed  to  our  organization,  and 
would  be  guilty  of  blacklisting  a  man  because  he  asserted  his  rights  to  belong  toan 
organization  that  was  for  his  protection.  A  great  many  of  the  officials,  regardless 
of  what  kind  of  recommendation  comes  back  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading, 
or  any  other  road,  if  the  man  were  a  sober  and  industrious  man,  would  be  pretty 
apt  to  isive  him  employment,  but  unfortunately  for  these  men  they  have  been  trav- 
eling ri^ht  along  certain  lines  that  adhere  strictly  to  this  rule — that  the  man  must 
have  a  clear  record  before  he  can  be  employed  on  their  lines.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  injured  in  the  service  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading.  Some  of  them 
have  lost  a  hand,  and  some  have  lost  a  foot.  Some  have  impaired  their  health  on 
account  of  long  hours  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  They  have,  as  I  said  before,  in 
their  possession  letters  and  statements  showing  that  their  service  has  always  been 
satisfactory.  In  fact,  they  are  the  very  best  employees — ^the  very  best  in  their 
service. 
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Q.  Nov,  when  these  men  were  discharged,  the  last  men  yoa  mentioned,  it  waa 
said  to  them  that  they  were  disoharged  because  they  were  members  of  the  Railroad 
Trainmen's  Association  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  no  other  reason  f — A.  That  is  apparent,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyue.)  Yon  said  a  moment  ago  that  these  Philadelphia  men  were 
told  they  were  discharged  by  the  railroad  because  of  their  connection  with  your 
organization,  or  with  your  lodgesf — ^A.  Well,  yes.  They  have  told  me  at  Philadel- 
phia that  they  were  discharged  on  account  of  their  membership  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  I  nnderstond  you  to  say  they  were  told  by  the  railroad  o£Bcials  that  they  were 
discharged  fur  that  reason  f — ^A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Simply  because  of  their  connection  with  the  organization? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  these  men  heret — A.  One  of  them  is  here. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  And  the  railroad  failed  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  character 
as  regards  faithfulness  and  anything  else? — A.  Some  of  them  have  them  in  their 
possession. 

Q.  They  have  got  to  produce  some  sort  of  a  certificate  from  former  employers 
before  they  can  get  employment  on  some  other  railroad f — A.  Yes;  but  this  is  an 
exchange  through  officials.  The  man  must  immediately  have  a  recommendation  in 
his  pocket,  but  it  is  worthless  with  a  great  many  corporations.  It  must  pass  back 
and  forth  through  the  officials — the  official  of  one  raUroad  in  communication  with 
another. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  Have  yon  not  a  law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylyania  which 
in  substance  provides  that  workingmen  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
employer  for  their  connection  with  a  labor  union  f — A.  That  law  has  beec  declared 
unconstitutional  by  Jiftlge  Gunster,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  recently  has  it  been  declared  unconstitutional f  Do  you  remember? — A. 
Last  September  or  October. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  An  appeal  is  pending  nowt — A.  Yes;  there  was  an  appeal 
taken.     I  believe  it  is  ]iending.     I  do  uot  kuow  just  the  status  of  the  appeal. 

I  would  like  to  read,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ratchford's  question  about  these  voluutary 
relief  associations  [reading] : 

"And,  in  consideration  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  relief  fund  of  the 
said  association  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  and  its  suc- 
cessors, and  of  the  agreement  of  the  several  associated  companies  in  respect  of  any 
deficit  in  the  relief  mnd  for  benefits  in  their  respective  employees,  I  hereby  agree 
that  the  ucceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  relief  fund,  or  from  said  association  for 
injury  or  death,  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  or  damages  against  said  oom- 

Eany,  my  employer,  and  against  any  of  said  a8Sociat«d  companies  by  which  I  may 
ereafter  be  employed,  arising  from  such  injury  or  death,  which  could  be  made  by 
or  through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representative  will  execute  or,  where  neces- 
sary, procure  to  be  executed  such  further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally 
to  evidence  such  acquittance." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  that  you  are  reading?  Is  it  an  agreement  or  is 
it  rules?— A.  These  are  the  rules  covering  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relief 
Association. 

Q.  As  promulgated  by  the  officials  of  the  railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q .  The  practice  of  the  employees  of  the  road  is  to  sign  them  in  accepting  employ- 
ment?— A.  Yes.  It  is  virtually  a  conditiou  of  employment,  JQSt  as  an  applicant  is 
required  to  go  before  tbeir  doctors  and  pass  an  examination  before  lie  can  be 
employed.  A  great  many  of  these  companies  to-day  have  the  latter  rule  in  force. 
If  a  man's  measuremeuts  and  weight  and  height  do  not  all  correspond,  and  if  he  be 
not  sound  in  limb,  he  can  not  get  employment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  you  sure  that  these  employees  are  obliged  to 
accept  these  benefits  unless  they  want  to? — A.  My  understanding  is  that  they  will 
have  to  accept  benefits  or  leave  the  service  of  the  company. 

Q.  That  is,  on  these  roads  that  have  these  associations,  practically  all  the  men 
belong  to  the  association  ? — A .  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  understood  among  railroad  men  that  they  will  not  have  a  good  standing 
in  tbeir  employment  if  they  do  not  join  these  so-called  voluntary  relief  associations? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  answer  that  qnestion,  because  you  will  find 
so  very  few  who  do  not  belong  to  the  relief  association  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  I  understood  you  to  state  a  moment  ago  that  they  oonld 
not  become  employees  at  all  unless  they  were  examined  and  became  members  of  this 
ilepartment? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

V.  Well,  you  can  proceed  now  to  make  out  your  cause  of  complaint.  We  have 
got  BO  far  as  the  Philadelphia  matter,  where  10  men  were  discharged ;  havinp:  passed 
the  Shamokin  matter  where  8  men  were  discharged,  I  believe,  making  18  in  all. — 
A.  We  received  statements  ftom  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  our  organizatioii 
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asking  uk  to  iu  some  way'givo  them  relief,  and  wo  knew  that  it  wati  impo8sil)l<>  to 
approucli  the  ofiScers  of  that  company,  asking  for  the  right*  of  the  nieu  to  belong  to 
organiziitioDs,  and,  inasniiieh  as  there  waa  created  by  CoueieBS  an  Industrial  Com- 
misHion  to  inquire  into  industrial  matters,  we  concluded  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  bring  it  before  tliis  commission. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  by  that  that  you  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  reach  the  rail- 
road officials  in  regard  to  this  matter f — A.  No,  sir.  We  never  tried  to  reach  them 
as  an  organization.  The  men  did.  We  advised  the  men  to  call  on  their  division  offi- 
cei-s,  and  general  officers,  if  necessary  and  if  they  could  do  so,  and  ask  for  a  hearing 
of  tliuir  case,  and  for  the  cause  of  their  dismissal. 

I.J.  So  your  reason,  then,  for  appearing  before  the  commission  here,  or  desiring  to 
iippear,  is  because  18  of  your  men  have  been  discharged  witbont  just  cause,  as  you 
tliinkf— A.  Yes. 

(j.  And  for  the  cause  that  yon  have  interpreted — that  they  are  members  of  the 
several  lodges  along  your  linef — A.  Yes,  and  that  we  believe  that  relief  should  be 
utforded  these  men  in* some  way  or  other  by  tin-  provision  of  a  law  or  enactment  of  » 
law. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  of  your  own  knowledge  that  the  railway  officials  would  have 
received  you  and  discussed  these  matters  as  an  organization  1  They  might  possibly 
refuse  to  treat  with  these  men  indivitlually,  or  a  committee  locally  of  the  men,  but 
are  yon  sure  tliey  would  refuse  to  receive  you  and  2  or  3  of  your  associates  f — A. 
Yes.  Their  attitude  to  organization  in  the  past  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
positively  would  nor.  ^lermit  me  to  approach  them  as  an  officer  of  an  organization  or 
otherwise  as  an  in<lividual. 

Q.  How  many  such  railroads  are  there  in  the  United  States  that  refuse  to  do 
thatf — A.  Only  one — that  is  the  Philadelphia  anil  l{i-«ilii:'- 

Q.  And  you  never  asked  them  to  treat  with  youf — A.  My  predecessors,  Mr.  Wilki- 
son,  and,  I  believe,  though  I  am  not  (|uite  ]>ositive,  Mr.  MoniHScy,  now  grand  master 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Kailroail  Trainmen,  tried  to  approach  the  president  and  super- 
inteiideut  of  one  or  two  companies,  and  found  they  could  not  do  so. 

(j.  Who  is  the  president  ol'  this  company  and  the  vice-presidents  and  generalman- 
agert — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  president  now.  I  think  Mr.  Vorhees  was 
president  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  the  superintendents  you  speak  about  f— A.  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

<l.  And  the  general  manager  f — A.  llio  general  superintendent's  name  is  Mr. 
Swigard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  state  as  conclusive  that  if  they  would  not  give  satis- 
faction to  the  individual  members  who  have  been  discharged  tliey  would  not  tolerate 
interference  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  the  organiziitiouf- A.  1  felt  that  when  they 
refused  to  entertain  a  committee  of  the  employees,  to  listen  to  uii  honest  couipluint, 
it  would  not  bo  of  any  benetit  to  the  men  for  this  organization  to  make  an  appeal  in 
their  behalf.  I  believe  that  it  was  on  the  5th  or  (5th  of  February  that  the  committee 
appeared  at  the  general  superiutenileiit's  office  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  permit 
them  to  discuss  the  dismissal  of  tlieuiselves,  and  of  4  or  5  or  G  otliors,  and  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it — tliis  is  what  they  told  me — that 
he  would  not  discuss  auy  proposition  with  them;  that  hu  had  discharged  them,  and 
that  stood.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  made  the  remark  to  him:  "We  will 
strike  at  yonr  freight  service,"  meaning  that  they  would  strike,  or  that  they  would 
try  to  establish  a  boycott  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Ueading.  Tliat  had  no  oft'ect  on 
him  whatever.  He  simply  refused  to  do  any  business  with  them  and  refuBe<l  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposition  with  this  committee. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyi.k.)  And  yet,  he  keeps  iu  his  employ  how  many  members  of 
organized  labor,  in  your  judgmentf — A.  Do  you  want  to  get  them  all  dischargedf 

Senator  Kyle.  Ko.  You  do  not  need  to  state  their  names,  but  in  round  numbers. — 
A.  I  might  say  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  a  very  conservative  estimate— about 
200  men  em]>loyed  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  About  how  many  employees  are  there  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Readingt — A.  1  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  I  should  jndge  upward 
of  about  3,500  w  ho  are  eligible  to  our  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kexnkdy.)  Are  the  engineers  on  that  system  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Kngineers? — A.  I  know  some  of  tliein  are. 

Q.  Are  the  firemen  members  ol'  the  Brotherhood  of  Fireman? — A.  .Some  of  them, 
yes. 

Q.  Some  conductors  belong  to  the  Conductors' Brotherhood? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do^ou  know  whether  the  company  is  aware  of  that  fact? — A.  Well,  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  the  officers  know  that  the  men  belong  to  the  respective 
organizations. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyi.k.)  There  are  200,  yon  think,  in  your  Brotherhood  of  Train- 
men that  are  still  employed  by  your  company ;  18  men  have  been  discharge<l,  and  8 
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of  them  you  suppose  were  discharged  because  of  their  coun'ection  with  your  order  f — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Teu  of  them,  upon  statements  of  the  men  themselves,  wore  discharged  because 
they  were  members  of  the  order  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  these  10  men  spoken  of  last  could  have  been  mistaken  as 
to  the  cauHe  of  their  dismissal? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  could  be  mistaken,  for 
the  reason  that  these  men  had  been  in  the  service  from  3  to  9  years  in  the  capacity 
of  brakemen  and  conductors,  and  their  work  was  always  of  the  very  highest  char- 
acter; they  had  caused  very  little  damaee  to  property;  they  were  always  there 
when  called  upon  to  go  out  in  any  and  all  Kinds  of  weather,  and  at  an^  time  during 
the  day  or  night.  Usually  those  are  the  kind  of  men  railroad  corporations  are  look- 
ing for,  and  they  would  much  rather  keep  a  man  of  that  kind  in  their  employ  than 
to  take  au  inexperienced  man.  There  mnst  have  been  some  cause  for  discharging 
these  men,  and  if  it  was  for  neglect  of  duty,  or  destruction  of  property,  the  officers 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  Inasmach  as  they  refused  to  give  them  any  consid- 
eration whatever  other  than  to  say,  "We  do  not  want  you  in  our  service,"  it  is  very 
good  evidence  that  there  is  some  hidden  motive,  which  they  were  afraid  to  make 
known. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratcuford.)  Were  those  men  that  yon  speak  of  all  discharged  at 
about  the  same  time,  or  were  they  discharged  singly,  one  by  onef — ^A.  They  were 
all  discharged  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Probably  10  days  would  cover  the 
time  at  the  very  furthent. 

Q.  Ten  days  would  cover  the  discharge  of  the  18  members,  would  itt — A.  Yes.  I 
might  statie  that  some  men  have  been  discharged  that  we  have  no  record  of.  There 
is  Williamsport,  and  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  men  discharged  in  Newbnry- 
port  who  have  gone  away  and  found  employment  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Were  those  men  members  of  your  organization  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  discharges  in  which  the  discharged  employee 
was  not  a  member  of  your  organization  f — A.  Not  a  single  one.  We  have  taken  par- 
ticular pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  man  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  discharged  in  the  same  mysterious  manner  that  these  men  were  discharged, 
and  we  can  not  oit«  any  single  instance  or  any  single  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  customary  in  the  railway  service  in  giving  dis- 
missals, with  the  immediate  cause  of  necessary  reductions  in  the  force,  to  give  letters 
of  recommondatiou  that  will  enable  them  to  get  service  on  another  linet — A.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  thai  is  the  rule. 

Q.  Will  a  superintendent  who  has  to  discharge  a  man  because  of  a  necessary 
redaction  in  the  force,  that  man  being  8atiHfact.ory  in  every  way,  refuse  to  give  him 
such  a  letter  if  he  asks  for  itt — A.  No;  he  will  not  refuse  to  give  a  letter.  As  a 
general  proposition,  the  superintendent  of  his  own  accord  sends  a  letter  to  the  em- 
ployee at  the  time  the  reduction  is  made,  notifying  him  that  on  account  of  depres- 
sion in  business  his  service  will  not  be  any  longer  required. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  some  of  these  men  who  have  been  discharged  have  such  letters 
in  their  possession.  Did  they  procure  those  letters  prior  to  their  discharge  or  since  f — 
A.  1  believe  some  of  them  secured  those  letters  prior  to  their  dismissal,  and  some 
received  them  after  their  dismissal. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Yon  say  the 
Pennsylvania  system  recognizes  your  order  and  treats  with  yon  as  an  orderf — A, 
Yes;  there  can  not  be  any  question  about  that.  They  have  been  very  generons  to 
our  organization. 

Q,  So  yon  havebeenin  the  habitof  meeting  the  superintendents  andmanagers,  have 
you,  on  business  matters  relating  to  your  employees? — A.  Our  organization  has 
qnite  ftequently  met  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Q.  Upon  complaints  of  your  men? — A.  That  is,  on  grievance  matters  that  emanate 
from  the  employees. 

Q.  And  they  have  never  refused  to  treat  with  yon?— A.  No;  we  have  never  found 
the  disposition  of  the  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  to  antagonize  onr  organization. 

Q.  And  when  men  are  discharged  from  the'  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  you  think 
ni\)nstly,  they  will  meet  you  and  tell  you  why  the  men  were  discharged? — A.  Yes; 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  meet  with  officers  of  our  organization,  I  believe  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  would  do  so,  bnt  I  might  state  as  a  general  rale 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  settle  these  matters  with  their  men  directly. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  what  your  custom  was.  In  case  a  dispute  arose  between 
members  of  your  order  and  the  railway  company,  you  do  not  think  they  would 
refuse  to  treat  with  you  and  to  tell  the  reasons  why  they  discharged  15  or  20  men? — 
A.  We  know  they  would  not  refuse  to  .meet  with  us;  at  least,  their  attitude  in  the 
past  leads  me  to  believe  they  would  not  refuse  to  meet  with  us. 

Q.  Bnt  your  organization,  then,  has  never  met  any  of  the  members  of  the  Read* 
ing  road  to  consult  with  tliem  as  to  whether  tliey  would  recognize  organized  labor 
or  not? — A.  No;  tliey  have  never  given  us  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  attitude 
of  OUT  organization  to  them,  and  f  believe  that  if  the  officials  of  the  Philadelphia 
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and  Reading  had  a  bottur  understanding  of  organized  labor  they  wonld  not  oppose 
it  so  strongly. 

Q.  I  asked  these  questions  becanse  I  think  their  attitude  is  quite  unusual,  aud  it 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  you  the  questions  to  know  whether  you  had  exhausted  every 
means  at  your  command  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  absolutely  and  flatly  refused 
to  treat  with  your  organization. — A.  Well,  wo  know  that  it  is  their  policy  in  days 
gone  l>y,  and  the  same  general  superintendent  is  connected  with  the  road,  and  the 
dismissal  of  these  men  and  his  refusal  to  meet  with  the  committee  leads  ns  to  believe 
that  it  is  his  policy. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  generally  with  a  great  many  private  industries  10  or  15  years 
ago  that  they  refused  to  treat  with  orgauized  labor,  and  that  since  that  time  organ- 
ized labor  has  become  quite  generally  recognized  throughout  the  country  T — A.  Yes; 
that  has  been  our  experience.  Even  5  years  ago  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men did  not  stand  as  high  with  the  railway  managers  as  it  does  at  the  present  time, 
because  they  misunderstood  the  objects  of  the  organization  and  its  intentions,  but 
after  they  have  become  familiar  with  its  manner  of  working  they  know  that  the 
organization  is  conservative;  it  counsels  its  members  to  be  conservative  and  take 
into  consideration  all  things  that  indirectly  interest  the  railroad  properties.  I 
might  say,  as  the  best  evidence  of  this  being  true,  that  when  depression  struck  this 
country  some  years  ago,  in  1893,  the  railroad  men  throughout  the  country  and  our 
organization  submitted  to  reduction  after  reduction  in  wages  for  stated  times 
until  business  revived  and  the  railroad  companies  were  in  a  position  to  resume  pay- 
ing their  regular  rates.  There  were  no  strikes  and  no  conflict.  During  the  depres- 
sion we  were  willing  as  an  organization,  we  were  willing  as  employees,  to  help  the 
railroad  management  bear  the  burden. 

Q.  Is  it  the  fact  that  where  a  man  belongs  to  organized  labor,  is  a  member  of  a 
lodge  in  good  standing,  it  is  a  guaranty  that  they  are  getting  a  good  man  when 
they  employ  him;  that  he  is  known  by  his  fellows  in  bis  lodge  as  being  worthy  of 
employment  by  the  company ;  he  stands  well  socially;  that  he  is  an  honest  man t 
It  IS  sort  of  a  guaranty  that  a  man  is  a  good  man  if  he  belongs  to  yonr  organiza- 
tion. Is  it  not  possible  if  a  committee  of  3  or  4  of  your  national  organization  were 
to  go  to  the  president  and  general  manager  and  ■N'ioe-president  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany you  could  settle  this  matter  without  bringing  it  to  the  attontion  of  the  com- 
mission?— A.  Well,  if  we  thought  so  we  would  not  be  here  to-day. 

Q.  Exactly;  but  you  say  you  have  not  tried  it,  that  is  all. — A.  Well,  when  their 
own  employees  can  not  approach  them,  can  not  get  an  audience  with  the  general 
superintendent,  1  would  like  to  know  what  hopes  an  outsider  would  have  of  approach- 
in;;  a  higher  officer  of  that  company. 

Q.  The  approach  is  made  by  the  members  of  the  national  order,  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  probably  of  greater  importance  to  them  to  meet  the  national  members  of  your 
order  than  it  would  be  to  meet  3  or  4  or  5  of  the  employees. — A.  I  am  here  to  say  to 
yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  never  as  officers  of  an  organization  approach  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  officials,  because,  as  I  stated  to  you  and  read  extracts  of 
our  constitution,  showing  you  whenever  there  is  any  grievance  matter  or  an  employee 
feels  that  he  is  unjustly  dealt  with,  those  matters  must  be  taken  up  by  a  committee 
of  his  fellows  employed  on  the  same  division.    That  has  been  done  in  this  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchkord.)  But  I  understood  you  to  say  earlier  in  your  testimony 
that  Mr.  Morrissey  and  one  or  more  of  your  predecessors  approached  the  company  on 
another  grievance,  and  were  refused  aud  denied  an  interview f — A.  Yes;  themselves 
and  a  committee  of  the  employees.  I  would  like  t  o  say  that  a  committee  of  employees 
in  this  case  had  taken  up  the  complaints  of  the  men  carefully;  the  officials  refused 
to  give  them  any  recognition  or  any  consideration,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
would  consent  to  meet  those  who  are  entirely  out  of  their  service — not  employed  by 
them 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Did  these  men  say  they  were  a  committee  representing 
organized  labor  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen t — A.  Yes,  they  did;  they 
stated  they  were  members  of  the  organization,  appointed  by  the  membership  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  their  respective  divisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  the  Reading  Kailroad  Company's  opposition  to  organ- 
ized labor  been  so  constant  through  many  years  that  yon  would  not  think  of  such  a 
thing  as  going  to  them  in  the  interest  of  the  men  ?  Is  that  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  you  have  declined  to  go  to  them,  one  of  the  reasons? — A.  Yes;  that  is  one.  I 
might  state  if  they  were  officials  that  had  not  opposed  the  organization  before  we 
might  do  the  same' as  we  have  done  with  a  great  many  other  officials — communicate 
with  them  and  ascertain  their  attitude;  but  we  know  the  general  superintendent's 
attitude  to  organizations  so  well  that  we  believe  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  him  or  any  of  the  other  officials. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Ot.ien.)  Did  I  undeistand  you  to  say  that  when  there  were 
complaints  of  any  of  your  members,  in  order  to  have  those  complaints  heard  they 
must  first  secure  the  indorsement  of  one-half  the  membership  ou  their  division  ? — ^A. 
Yes;  that  is  correct. 
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Q.  And  then  it  goes  to  the  lodge,  does  it  nott— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  to  be  approved  by  one-half  the  members  of  the  lodge  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  goes  to  the  general  officers  of  the  association;  is  that  correct? — ^A. 
No;  it  goes  to  the  committee  representing  the  employees  on  that  division. 

Q.  That  is  a  committee  of  the  membership  t — A.  A  committee  of  the  membership 
employed  on  that  division. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  that  committee  regarding  that  thenf — A.  The  committee 
are  given  absolute  power  to  make  a  settlement.  They  meet  with  the  officials  to 
explain  the  matter  of  working.  If  the  committee  finds  that  there  has  been  an 
unjust  grievanoe  placed  in  their  hands,  they  have  the  power  not  to  go  any  further 
in  the  investigating,  or,  in  other  words,  to  refer  it  back— make  a  report  as  to  their 
finding. 

Q.  But  if  they  find  that  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  what  then  f — A.  'Then  they 
proceed  to  adjust  it,  meeting  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  In  this  case  was  any  grievance  prosented  to  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 
the  division  t — A.  At  Philadelphia,  yes. 

Q.  At  Philadulphiaf — A.  Yes ;  there  was  at  Philadelphia.  At  Shamokin  there  was 
not,  because  I  advised  them  not  to.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  the  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  general  superinteudeut. 

Q.  Well,  at  Philadelphia  did  the  grievance  receive  the  majority  of  the  employees 
of  the  district — have  the  approval  of  the  lodge  and  then  go  t<o  this  committ'ee  that 
you  speak  off — A.  Yes;  it  got  as  fur  as  the  committee. 

Q.  And  this  committee,  did  they  attempt  to  present  the  grievance  to  the  railway 
officials!— A.  Yes. 
■Q.  And  were  refused! — A.  Yes;  they  were  refused. 

Q.  (By  Eepresontative  Bell.)  That  was  the  official  committee f — A.  Yes;  repre- 
senting the  Brotherhood — the  Brotherhood  men  employed  on  that  division. 

Q.  It  was  not  composed  of  the  men  that  were  discharged  at  all,  but  just  your  offi- 
cial committee — standing  committee? — A.  No;  they  were  not  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  They  were  not  discharged? — A.-  But  they  were  dis- 
charged the  next  day. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  Three. 

Q.  Are  they  still  oat  of  the  serrice  of  the  company? — A.  Yes;  I  have  no  kno\vIedge 
of  their  going  back,  Imight  state  that  one  of  them  was  not  discharged;  he  resigned, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  discharged,  or  feeling  that  he  would  be  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  After  the  other  two  had  been  discharged? — A.  Before  the 
other  two  had  been  disolJarged  lieresigiioil. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.  )  And  these  three  members  of  the  committee  were  discharged, 
you  think,  because  they  took  up  the  case  of  these  discharged  men  and  attempted  to 
present  the  matter  before  the  officials  of  the  railroad 7 — A.  Yes;  that  is  my  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  all  the  railroad  men  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjem.)  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  organiptioo  did 
present  this  grievance,  or  did  attempt  to  preseiit  this  grievance,  to  the  railroad  offi- 
cials otSciallyf — A.  Not  officially;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  general  officers  of  the  organ- 
ization are  concerned.  Locally  they  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  organization 
and  presented  it. 

Q.  Is  not  this  committee  part  of  the  organization — ^part  of  your  official  organiza- 
tion ? — A.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  want  to  confuse  the  local  committee  with  the  ofincers  of 
onr  organization. 

Q.  'Hiat  is,  what  you  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  grievance  was  not  presented  to  the 
railroad  by  the  general  officers  of  the  organization? — A.  No;  it  was  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinqston.)  Was  the  committee  authorized  to  do  it  by 
the  general  officers? — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  official? — A.  Yes,  it  was.  It  was  officially  authorized  by  their 
lodge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratciiford.)  They  were  authorized  to  do  it  under  your  laws — ander 
your  rules? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  organization  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor 
along  your  line — organization  of  railroad  employees? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
railroad  man  that  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  to-day  on  any  railroad  in  America. 

(j.  There  is  no  conflict,  then,  between  the  workingmen  belonging  to  one  organiza- 
tion and  the  other  on  this  system? — A.  No;  so  far  asonr  relations  with  organizations 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  are  concerned,  they  are  of  the  very 
pleosantest  kind 

Q .  ( By  Mr .  Ratchford.  )  As  you  wish  to  snbstan  tiate  your  claims  in  your  testiniouy , 
it  might  be  taken  from  your  testimony,  I  take  it,  that  you  have  not  presented  direct 
proof  of  your  claim.  The  most  direct  testimony  might  be  summed  up  in  this  way : 
That  it  is  the  supposition,  Itecause  of  the  general  hostility  of  the  railroud  company 
toward  your  organization  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place  because  the  men 
who  have  been  discharged  have  asked  for  the  causes  as  to  why  their  services  were 
dismissed,  and  the  company  has  refused  to  give  such  causes.    Now,  upon  those  two 
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groiindu  it  is  the  claim  of  your  organization  that  such  men  were  dischargetl  becanse 
of  thair  connection  with  a  trade  union ;  ia  that  correctf — A.  Yeg. 

Q.  (Uy  Kepresentative  Bbll.)  Your  statements  awhile  ago  all  show  that  every 
man  iliiicharged  belonged  to  the  organization  alsof — A.  Yes;  every  man  that  has 
been  dismiHsed  has  been  a  member  of  our  organization. 

Q.  Now,  then,  who  have  their  places  been  filled  by,  nnion  or  nonunion  men,  as 
far  as  you  knowf — A.  They  have  been  filled, so  far  as  I  know,  by  non nnion  men; 
men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  organization,  and  1  know  of  it  personally  and  had  them 
pointed  out  to  me  at  Shamokin,  men  who  had  taken  the  places  of  some  of  these 
men  who  have  been  dismissed — men  that  have  not  been  in  the  railway  service  1 
year;  and  from  their  general  appearance  I  would  judge  they  were  not  experienced 
railroad  men. 

Q.  There  is  no  probability  that  any  of  these  railroad  men  were  discharged  because 
business  had  fallen  off  or  anything  of  that  kindf — A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  man  engaged  to  take  the  place  of  every  man  who  was  dis- 
charged, so  i'ar  as  you  knowf — A.  Yes.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  ques- 
tion that  you  asked  me  awhile  ago,  if  there  were  any  other  railroads  that  refused  to 
meet  and  treat  with  our  organization,  it  has  come  to  my  mind  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral manager  who  refused  to  meet  with  our  organization  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
west  of  Pittsburg — that  is,  with  the  officers  of  our  organization.  But  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  refuge  men  a  hearing.  That  same  general 
m:inagpr  who  refused  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  organization  spent  several 
weeks  in  conferences  with  his  men  relative  to  pay  and  rules  to  govern  men  in  their 
employment ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  McCrea,  who  is  the  vice-president  of  the  lines  west 
of  Pittsburg,  has  on  several  occasions,  while  general  manager,  met  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  organizations  and  transacted  business  with  them. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Mr.  HKRBinBR,  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railway  Company,  states 
that  the  commission  bag  given  this  company  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  wit- 
nesses on  its  behalf  on  the  questions  raised  by  the  testimony  given  before  the  com- 
mission at  its  sessions  by  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
Imt  that  the  company  has  no  testimony  to  offer  on  the  subject  at  this  time. 

Chas.  Hekbnkr. 

Makch  9,  1900. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  IS,  1901. 

TESTIMOITY  OF  MR.  JAMES  F.  JACKSOK, 

Of  the  MaanavhusetUi  State  Hoard  of  Itailroad  Commitsionen. 

The  Commission  met  at  10.52  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Mr.  James  V.  Jackson  appeared  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testiiied 
as  follows: 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Riplky.)  Will  you  state  your  address,  occupation,  and  other  details 
respecting  your  business,  please f — A.  My  name  is  James  F.  Jackson;  my  bugiuess 
address  is  20  Beacon  sti'uet,  Boston,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners. I  have  a  private  office  in  Fall  River,  where  I  reside.  My  private  busi- 
ness is  that  of  a  lawyer,  member  of  the  firm  of  Jackson,  Blade  &  Borden. 

Q.  You  may  proceed  with  a  general  statement  respecting  the  cost  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission. — A.  The  commission 
was  founded  in  1869.  Its  duties  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time.  To-day  it 
has  a  general  supervision  over  all  the  railroads  and  the  street  railways  within  the 
State.  I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  authority  of  our  commission  is  purely 
one  of  an  advisory  nature.  It  is,  in  a  large  degree,  and  yet  there  are  two  or  three 
important  features  of  our  work  wherein  we  are  given  mandatory  power.  Take,  for 
example,  qnestions  that  relate  to  public  safety.  lu  many  instances  we  have  abso- 
lute contrn],  as  in  grade  crossings  of  railioads  and  highways,  railroads  and  railroads, 
and  railroads  and  street  railways.  If  we  think  there  is  public  need  for  a  grade 
crossing,  we  grant  it.  If  we  do  not  think  there  is  such  public  need,  we  refose  it; 
and  that  settles  the  qnestiim. 

Take  again  the  matter  of  safeguards,  both  f^om  the  standpoint  of  the  employees 
and  of  the  traveling  public.  Very  many  matters  come  before  our  board  for  approval 
where  the  question  is  as  to  the  couHtructioi\  of  some  safety  iipplianoe,  platlorm  gates, 
interlocking  or  other  signal  systems,  protections  of  one  kind  and  another.  There 
again  our  power  is  one  of  approval,  and  the  road  is  obliged  to  accept  our  judgment 
as  final. 
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Then,  a  very  important  branch  of  oar  work  is  that  which  relates  to  the  isBnes  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  or,  in  other  words,  which  has  to  do  with  the  financial  strength  of 
railroads  and  railways— at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  and  perhaps 
they  are  concerned  altogether.  I  think  they  are.  Every  issue  of  stock,  the  original 
issue,  and  all  increases  in  the  way  of  additional  issues,  are  made  only  upon  the 
approval  of  the  board  after  an  investigation.  That  is  tme  in  connection  with  bonds, 
also.  So  that  there  are  two  important  features  of  our  work  where  our  power  is  more 
than  merely  recommendatory. 

Then  there  is  the  work  which  is  purely  recommendatory  and  advisory.  This  is  in 
connection  with  matters  that  affect  directly  the  revenues — questions  of  rates,  pas 
senger  rates,  freight  rates.  There  we  investigate  in  all  instances,  and  aft«r  forming 
our  couclusions  we  make  a  report.  The  companies  are  not  bound  by  law  to  follow 
the  recommendiitious  contained  in  that  report  or  to  heed  our  opinions.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  will  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  history  of  the  board 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  has  only  been  in  exceptional  instances  that  either 
the  public  on  the  one  side  or  the  railroad  corporation  or  street-railway  corporation 
on  the  other  has  disregarded  the  views  of  the  board  or  its  recommendations.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  limit  that  to  recommendations,  because  there  are  matters,  as  yoa 
will  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  a  board  may  desire  to  look  into  a  matter  and 
to  suggest  something  that  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  board,  neces- 
sary to  immediately  carry  out — something  it  is  looking  forward  to.  Kor  example, 
whether  it  is  better  to  have  certain  colors  to  indicate  safety  and  peril  and  caution. 
We  have  made  in  the  past  a  recommendation  upon  that  point,  but  it  was  made  in 
terms  understood  to  be  simply  a  suggestion,  and  some  of  the  railroads  have  adopted 
it  and  some  have  not.  It  followed  a  test.  It  was  an  interesting  point,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  was  distinctly  not  to  say  to  the  railroads  in  that  case,  "  It  is 
necessary  for  yon  to  think  as  we  do  about  it." 

Now,  on  part  of  the  railroads,  I  hardly  know  of  an  instance  where  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  board  that  they  do  one  thing  or  another  has  been  disregarded.  On  the 
part  of  the  public,  in  a  few  instances,  there  has  been  some  appeal  to  the  legislature 
and  some  legislation.  There  are  very  few  instances,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  railroads  have  not  been  deferential  to  our  views  merely  because  our 
views  are  their  views.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  year  and  a  half,  which  is 
the  extent  of  my  personal  acquaintance  with  these  matters.  We  have  passed  on 
questions  of  rate,  questions  involving  the  removal  of  stations,  the  building  of  new 
stations,  change  in  train  service,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  overruling  the 
contention  of  the  railroad,  and  in  every  case  they  have  conformed  to  our  recom- 
mendations. In  our  last  annual  report,  after  investigating  the  question  of  passen- 
ger rates,  we  recommended  the  introduction  of  the  5M)-uiile  mileage  hook  at  2  cents 
a  mile,  and  the  railroads  have  adopted  it.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  reduction  in 
revenue,  these  books  taking  the  place  of  sales  of  single  tickets.  I  think  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  railroads  feel  that  a  board  made  up  as  ours  is,  three  members,  one  acquainted 
by  actual  experience  with  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  busiuesa  Community, 
fitmiliar  with  all  questions  that  affect  trade  and  commercial  interests ;  a  second  mem- 
ber familiar  by  experience  with  railroad  construction  and  railroad  operation ;  and  a 
third  member  of  sufficient  legal  ability  to  take  care  of  the  legal  questions — the  rail- 
roads feel  that  this  board,  made  up  in  that  way,  has  proved  to  be  thus  far  a  valuable 
aid  rather  than  hindrance  in  their  work.  It  may  be  dangerous  for  me  to  say  what 
the  railroads  think  of  us.  I  do  not  want  to  carry  that  idea  too  far,  but  as  far  as  the 
following  out  of  recommendations  is  concerned,  they  have  certainly  done  it.  Mat- 
ters are  referred  to  ns  continually  by  the  legislature.  An  instance  of  that  sort  was 
the  investigation  as  to  the  safety  of  the  use  of  vestibules  on  street  cars.  We  were 
asked  by  the  legislature  a  year  ago  last  winter  to  investigate  that.  We  did  so,  and 
made  a  re}>ort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Will  yon  give  just  a  brief  outline  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
report  ? — A.  The  statute  itself  took  in  hand  a  partr  of  tlie  subject.  The  statute  made 
it  mandatory  upon  all  street  railways  outside  of  Boston  to  have  vestibules  on  the 
cars  during  certain  winter  mouths  for  )  he  protection  of  the  motormen  and  conduct- 
ors. There  was  a  very  serious  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Bail- 
way  Company,  which  controls  all  the  street  rail  way  traffic  of  Boston,  that  vestibules 
were  dangerous  in  some  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Boston  where  the  people  were  con- 
tinually crossing,  and  making  transportation  something  that  must  -be  guarded  l>y 
the  utmost  care.  The  railwiiy  company  claimed  that  the  addition  of  the  vestibule 
shut  off  the  view  and  interfered  with  sounds  to  such  an  extent  that  motormen  coald 
not  bring  their  cars  to  a  stop  with  the  promptness  that  they  could  if  they  were 
upon  an  open  platform.  The  legislature  referred  to  ns  one  question.  That  was, 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  safety  that  the  company  use  vestibules.  We  had 
several  public  hearings,  and  made  inquiries  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and,  as  a  resnlt,  we  felt  they  could  be  used  with  safety  under  proper  conditions.  Aa 
a  resnlt,  the  Boston  Kailway  Company  must  equip  its  cars  within  a  certain  number 
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of  years  with  vestibules,  bnt  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  serious  injnry  done  we 
made  it  experimental,  by  interpreting  the  statate,  as  we  thought  we  might  nnder 
the  circnmstances.  They  are  to  test  the  vestibnle  in  the  most  difiScult  places  first, 
so  that  if  we  are  wrong  in  our  opinion  we  may  recall  onr  recommendation.  We  feel 
very  positive  abont  the  matter,  bnt  at  the  aume  time  believe  the  question  of  public 
safety  of  the  greatest  inipoTtanc«. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  What  is  this  contemplated  vestibule,  a  closed  vestibule 
or  a  half  vestibule  t — A.  The  closed.  It  has  doors  which  are  to  be  opened  at  certain 
times.  The  design  has  not  yet  been  perfected,  but  the  idea  is  to  have  them  as  largely 
us  possible  of  glass,  so  that  the  sight  will  be  obstrncted  but  very  little.  Then  again 
they  Are  to  be  so  arranged  that  these  glass  windows  will  drop  down  and  the  motorman 
can  see  out  if  he  wants  to.     We  feel  that  the  vestibule  is  safe  in  Boston. 

Another  instance  of  a  special  report  was  that  upon  the  contribution  of  street  rail- 
way companies  to  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings.  In  our  State  there  has  been 
undertaken  a  very  important  work  of  abolishing  grade  crossings,  and  under  a  statute 
passed  in  1890  the  State  contribntes  a  certain  proportion,  the  railroads  a  certain 
proportion,  and  the  city  or  town  a  certain  proportion  to  the  expense.  The  State 
and  city  or  town  is  limited  to  35  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  the  railroad  bears 
the  other  65  per  cent.  It  has  often  been  contended  that  street  railways  ought  to 
bear  a  part  of  the  expense.  We  made  a  special  investigation  into  that  matter,  and 
reported  that  in  our  judgment  it  was  fair  that  they  should.  The  legislature  is  at 
work  now  on  a  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchmait.)  That  is  where  the  street  railway  and  the  railroad  crosses, 
is  it  uotf — A.  Yes.  It  is  where  there  is  a  grade  crossing  of  the  highwsy  and  rail- 
road and  the  street  railway,  either  has  a  location  or  is  to  get  one  immediately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplkv.)  You  may  speak,  if  yon  please,  of  the  policy  of  the  board  in 
respect  to  capitalization. — A.  It  is  one  of  restriction,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  right 
that  the  people  who  furnish  the  income  to  the  stockholders  in  the  way  of  ratesshould 

Say  it  only  upon  actnal  expenditure — the  actual  cost,  fair  cost,  of  these  enterprises, 
nder  the  laws  which  were  passed  recently  (some  of  tbe.most  important  of  them  in 
•1894)  we  look  into  the  issue  of  capital  stock  and  of  bonds.  First,  the  statute 
descrilies  the  purposes  in  a  general  ^^ay,  for  which  stock  and  bonds  may  be  issued. 
Then  the  board  has  to  decide  whether  the  particular  purposes  of  the  company  fairly 
fall  within  the  general  purposes  as  described  within  the  statute.  Secondly,  we  have  to 
decide  the  amount  which  is  fairly  required  for  that  purpose.  If  a  street  railway 
desires  to  equip  its  road  we  have  some  skilled  expert  inform  us  as  far  as  we  are  not 
informed  of  the  cost.  They  may  issue  stock  for  this  to  the  amount  which  we  decide  is 
requisite.  If  the.v  are  to  build  a  road,  we  have  an  expert  engineer  examine  into  the 
cost  of  the  consti'uction,  and  we  allow  them  to  issue  stock  to  the  extent  that  is  nec- 
essary to  pay  that  cost.  They  may  have  to  buy  real  estate  for  pne  or  another  essen- 
tial purpose.  There  again  we  determine  the  actual  fair  value  to  be  paid  for  that 
real  estate. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  authority  to  examine  the  books  of  the  company — any  powers 
respecting  auditing  f — A.  Oh,  yes;  the  books  of  all  railroad  companies  and  railway 
companies  are  open-  to  onr  inspection  at  any  time.  They  make  annual  reports  to  the 
board,  and  thotie  reports  are  presented  to  an  expert  accountant  who  is  in  onr  employ, 
who  compiles  the  figures  and  makes  out  the  tables. 

Q.  (liy  Mr.  Fakqchak.)  How  mauy  dift'erent  companies  operate  surface  roa<l8  in 
Boston? — A.  There  used  to  i>e  a  great  many  companies,  bat  now  they  are  all  in  one 
company,  the  lioston  Elevated  Kailway  Company.  It  leased  these  several  companies. 
The  Boston  Elevated  has  nearly  completed  a  new  enterprise  in  the  way  of  an  over- 
head railroad — elevated  railroad.  It  has  leased  the  entire  West  End  system,  and  is 
operating  it  to-day. 

Cj.  Are  tliere  any  separate  suburban  companies  that  make  Boston  their  terminal 
which  are  owned  independent  of  this  elevated  company? — A.  There  is  the  Lynn 
and  Boston  Street  K:iilway  that  runs  into  Boston  upon  the  tracks  of  tliis  West  End 
system,  Boston  Elevated,  Lessee.    Aside  from  that  I  think  of  no  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LlTCllMAX.)  Don't  the  Newton  cars  run  to  Boston f — No;  their  system 
touches,  bnt  does  not  enter  on  the  Boston  Elevated. 

Q.  There  are  no  cars  running  from  Boston  to  Newton? — A.  Oh,  yes;  bnt  the  rail- 
road company — Boston  Elevated — operates  such  cars  as  come  in  over  its  own  system 
as  it  does  its  own  cars. 

Q.  The  Lynn  and  Boston  secures  the  use  of  the  Elevated  outside  Charlestown,  or 
do  they  use  both  f — A.  They  simply  rnn  into  thesubway,  into  the  city,  over  the  Boston 
Elevated  system  through  Charlestown. 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether  they  use  the  elevated  track  or  the  surface  track. — A. 
They  use  the  surface  track. 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  well  either  here  or  some  point  in  the  testimony  to  give  a  brief 
r^snmc  of  the  problems  solved  or  attempted  to  be  solved  by  the  combination  sub- 
way, street  traffic,  and  elevated  traffic  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad? — A.    I 
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woaltl  be  veiy  glad  to  fumisb  anything  I  could  of  value,  bnt  that  belongs  to  histoiy 
wbich  antedates  my  time,  and  I  conid  not  now  say  to  what  extent  I  could  riimish 
the  infonnation. 

Q.  I  will  ask  one  or  two  questions,  and  then  it  may  develop  what  I  have  iu  mind. 
How  many  distinct  systems  of  street-railway  traffic  have  yon  iu  Bostonf — A.  Yon 
mean  by  system  methods  of  operation? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  is  only  one  to-day;  two,  if  you  count  the  subway — subway  and 
surface — and  there  will  be  the  elevated  very  soon. 

Q.  Within  a  few  weeks? — A.  Yes,  I  presume  so. 

Q.  The  elevated  system  goes  from  one  side  of  Boston  at  one  extreme  and  passes 
through  the  cougested  part  of  the  city  to  the  other  end  of  the  city,  does  it  not? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  subway  is  in  the  congested  district  itself  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  snrface  roads  are  in  both  suburban  and  congested  districts  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  they  interchange  from  subway — that  is  the  intention? — A.  The  whole 
is  intended  to  work  together.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  Boston  to-day  in 
the  ett'orts  to  be  made  in  th«  future  to  relieve  congested  traffic.  There  are  different 
plans  DOW  before  the  legislature.  I  noticed  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  a  new 
suggestion  had  been  made  by  the  prominent  officials  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
with  reference  to  a  new  subway. 

Q.  Is  the  general  opinion  iu  Boston  that  the  subway  is  a  success? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  from  the  records  of  the  office,  Mr.  .Jackson,  that  a  history ,of  the 
transformation  of  the  traffic  could  be  given  as  supplementary? — A.  I  would  l>e  glad 
to  look  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLEY.)  Are  stock  dividends  permitted  at  all? — A.  Stock  and  scrip 
dividends  are  prohibited  by  statute. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  exnmine  periodically  the  books  of  the  railroad  and  street  rail- 
road companies  further  than  to  receive  reports? — A.  We  examine  their  annual 
reports,  which  are  made  upon  a  prescribed  system,  and  then  from  time  to  time  upon 
request  they  furnish  ns  with  the  facts  and  figures  that  are  Bet  out  in  their  books. 
We  do  not  make  personal  exnmination  of  these  books  HS  an  auditor  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  I'hillips.)  Have  yon  a  right  to  do  that? — A.  Well,  the  statute  reads 
that  they  should  be  open  to  our  inspection  at  any  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Bnt  it  has  not  been  your  policy,  then,  regnlarly  to  audit 
those  books? — A.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the  board. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  bonds  and  stock  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
capitalization? — A.  Yes.  There  is  a  statutory  diHtinction  and  there  are  distinctions 
iu  practice.  That  the  bonds  mnst  be  not  in  excens  of  the  capital  stock  is  one 
requirement.  Then,  although  the  statute  says  that  stock  and  bonds  may  be  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  road,  for  example,  or  of  extenHion,  or  of  equipping  it, 
in  practice  we  never  issue  bonds  until  the  enterprise  has  reached  the  stage  of  com- 
pletion. I  think  that  practice  has  been  adopted  within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The 
statute  requires  that  before  approving  the  issue  of  mortgage  bonds  the  board  shall 
examine  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  railway  or  railroad,  and  shall  determine  that 
the  value  of  the  property  for  railway  purposes  or  railroad  purposes,  and  exclusive 
of  any  value  for  franchise,  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  outstanding 
capital  and  indebtedness. 

Q.  In  such  a  case  as  that,  do  you  take  account  of  the  value  of  the  terminals?  The 
statement  has  been  made  several  times  before  this  commission  that  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  many  railroad  stocks  is  not  due  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  road 
as  a  railroad,  but  rather  to  the  value  of  the  terminals.  Do  yon  make  any  such  dis- 
tinction?— A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Does  your  control  extend  merely  over  corporations,  or  over  all  enterprises 
which  ha<'e  to  do  with  transportation  whether  incorporated  or  not? — A.  It  is  lim- 
ited practically  to  the  incorporated  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  disposition  in  Massachusetts  to  evade  the  control  of  the  com- 
mission by  organizing  in  other  ways?  I  refer,  for  example,  to  the  Massachusetts 
electric  companies. — A.  So  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  manifested  any  dispo- 
sition to  do  it.  During  the  past  year  we  have  looked  into  the  issues  of  stock  and 
bonds,  consolidations,  and  leases  by  companies  in  which  the  Massachusetts  Electrics, 
so  called,  own  the  stock.  We  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  fact  that  the  Masso- 
ohusetts  Electrics  own  the  stock.  We  deal  wholly  with  the  company,  its  standing. 
If  it  has  a  purpose  which  is  legitimate,  and  desires  stock  aud  bonds  which  are  do 
more  than  requisite,  we  approve,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  ns  as  to  who  owns 
the  stock.  We  had  a  case  last  year  which  we  always  felt  was  an  interesting  case. 
It  concerned  the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad,  and  involved  an  issue  of  stock.  The 
previons  history  of  that  railroad  had  been  somewhat  unnsual.  The  Massachusetts 
Electrics  own  the  stock. 

Q.  You  may  explain  the  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  electric  companiea 
m  the  first  instance.— A.  The  Massachusetts  Electrics,  to  reply  specifically  to  that 
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qneHtion,  is  sn  nnlncorporated  association  which  owns  stocks  in  certain  strei-t-rail- 
wuy  corporations.  These  stocks  stand  in  the  names  of  certain  persons  as  trnateea. 
Under  the  agreement  upon  ^rIlich  this  association  is  founded  the  trustees,  who  are 
15  in  number,  practically  exercise  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  board  of  directors  of  an 
investment  corporation.  They  declare  dividends  and  vote  the  stocks  in  the  corpo- 
rate meetings  of  the  several  street-railway  companies.  The  association  issues  pre- 
ferred and  common  shares,  and  has  a  so-called  capital  stock.  It  would  be  natnral 
that  in  tlie  payment  of  dividends  upon  these  assneiation  shares  nn  effort  would  be 
made  to  equalize  things  and  make  the  prosperous  companies  in  which  they  own  help 
ont  the  weaker  companies.  To  do  this  there  mij;ht  be  a  temptation  toward 
improper  management  in  connection  with  a  particular  company  or  companies  in 
which  they  have  control;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  no  issue  of  stock  can  be  made  in 
any  of  these  companies  without  the  approval  of  the  board  and  upon  proof  that  the 
railway  property  is  worth,  without  reference  to  ftanchiso  valne,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  outstanding  debt  and  capital  stock.  The  board  in  determining  this  pays  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  ownership  of  the  stock  or  the  dividends  which  tlio  asso- 
ciation may  desire  to  pay  to  the  holders  of  its  certificates.  In  other  wards,  the 
financial  interents  or  anairs  of  this  association  receive  no  consideration  whatever 
from  tills  board. 

Q.  (Ky  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  not  this  company  violate  the  spirit  of  the  lawf — A. 
Well,  it  4s  contended  so.    I  do  not  believe  in  such  organizations. 

Q.  Their  legality  liiis  never  been  tested! — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are 
le^al.  It  is  done  in  connection  with  real-estate  interests.  Quo  objection,  to  my 
mind,  is  that  it  gives  a  false  impression  to  investors  who  are  used  to  dealing  in  stocks 
and  bonds  and  who,  as  to  Massachusetts  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  have  a  common 
impreHsion  that  thoy  are  passed  upon  by  our  board.  I  do  not  know  that  many  peo- 
ple are  deceived.  It  is  claimed  by  the  "  Massachusetts  Electric  Companies"  that 
uoboily  is  deceived.  Perhaps  that*  is  true,  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not  desirable 
to  have  this  condition  of  things  exist. 

Q.  (Hy  Mr.  Litciiman.)  Wliat  is  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  managers  of  that 
companyf — A.  They  have  a  legal  title  to  the  stock  and  control  the  management  of 
the  street-railway  corporations  in  which  they  own  by  voting  the  stock. 

Q.  I  mean,  in  this  Mas.<<aehu8etts  Klectric  Compnny,  what  personal  or  legal  respon- 
sibility is  there  to  the  stoekliolders  or  owners  of  Khares  of  that  companyf — A.  I  do 
not  know  exactly.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  their  methods  or  their  articles  of 
agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAiiituHAR.)  Are  these  certificates  issued  by  the  directorate  of  the 
Electrics f — i.  Of  that  association;  I  understand  so.  Their  property  is  held  by 
trnstees. 

Q.  Is  the  directorate  of  the  Electrics  the  trnstee  of  the  stock  ? — A.  It  is  my  very 
strong  impression  Ihat  the  trnstees. have  the  entire  control.  They  have  the  legal 
title  t.o  the  stocks,  and  they  manage  thrni  and  act  as  a  directorate.  You  see,  that 
organization  does  not  come  l>efore  us,  and  1  have  to  give  you  what  is  rstther  an 
impression  tlian  any  knowledge  otiieially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipi.ky.)  What  is  the  relation  between  tlio  aggregate  amount  of  these 
trnstees  certificates  and  the  capitalization  of  all  the  companies  which  they  control — 
is  it  greater! — A.  I  think  that  there  is  a  watered  condition — a  diii'erence  between 
the  original  investment  and  tlie  pre!>eiit  nmouiit  of  what  they  call  their  outstanding 
capital.     There  is  something  more  than  the  iictnni  investment  valne. 

Q.  is  there  considerable  moref  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  relative  amount? — A. 
No;  I  could  nut  give  you  definite  information. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  principle  between  this  organization  of  all  the  street 
railwavR  of  Massachusetts  and  the  organi/.ation  of  the  steel  industries  in  the  United 
StatcH  steel  corporation,  so  far  as  yon  know? — A.  I  do  not  think  my  opinion  on  that 
would  be  worth  anything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  I  would  like  to  «»sk  you  if  yon  have  any  restrictive  stat- 
natory  legislation  there  on  stock  issues  now f — A.  Yes. 

(■i.  Is  there  any  part  of  your  statute  that  covers  the  expression  "certificates  of 
stock"  as  representing  property  so  that  the  word  "certificates"  could  be  covered, 
whatever  form  stock  or  its  equivalent  may  takef — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  am  hinting  now  towards  the  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Refining  Company,  where  the  trusteeships  had  the  authority  to  take  up 
tlie  stock  and  issue  certificates  of  stock,  apparently. — A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  proposition  that  you  have  in  mind  to  point  out  differences. 

Q.  You  would  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  this  Electrics  Company  being 
able  by  law  to  issne  certificates,  and  these  certificates  are  probably  stock,  so  your 
statute  in  the  State  docs  not  regulate  to  prevent  it. — A.  They  are  not  certificates  of 
stock.  Strictly  speaking,  the  association  has  no  stock.  The  Massachusetts  Electrics 
have  no  shares  known  to  the  laws  which  cover  the  issuing  of  stock  and  limit  the 
purposes  for  which  it  may  be  issued, 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkk.)  Does  the  commisaioner  of  corporations  of  the  Common- 
wealth hare  to  pass  upon  the  ownonihip  of  certificates  in  the  voluntary  amocia- 
tionf — A,  My  nuderatandiiiK  is,  lie  does  nut. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litciimax.)  What  enforces  the  recommendations  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission of  Massachusetts? — A.  The  recommendations  are  enforced,  I  think,  through 
the  feeling  that  the  subject-matter  is  carefully  investigated  and  that  the  attempt  is 
made  by  3  persons,  who  represent  both  sides — represent  the  public  on  the  one  side 
and  the  private  stockholder  on  the  other — to  reach  a  just  conclusion,  aided  by  the 
feeling  tnat  unless  such  an  error,  such  a  mistake  in  connection  with  their  recomnien- 
datious  can  be  fonnd  as  to  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  have  it  cured,  it 
is  practically  final. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplky.)  Have  yon  ever  had  any  case  go  to  the  courts  f — A.  Never 
had  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  does  this  company  pay  dividemls  when  yon  have 
restricted  the  other  companies  not  topay  over6per  centf — A.  They  have  to  pay  out 
of  what  they  get  from  the  other  companies. 

Q.  If  L  understood  yon  properly  they  were  not  to  pay  over  6  per  cent,  and  the  bal- 
ance wouM  go  into  bettermentf — A.  That  is  the  Lynn  and  Boston,  one  of  those  that 
the  Massachusetts  Electrics  owns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  How  many  do  they  ownf  What  territory  do  they  covert — 
A.  They  are  very  largely  in  eastern  and  sontheastem  Massachusetts.  Thay  cover 
the  whole  part— nearly  the  whole  of  that  territory — the  eastern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, running  from  the  northern  part  of  the  St.ite  down  to  the  sonth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Now,  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  your  recommendations 
are  respected  and  obeyed  by  the  corporations  because  they  are  sustained  by  public 
sentiment  of  Massachusetts f — A.  I  think  that  has  iv  gre:it  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Has  itnot  been  the  experience  of  Mnssacbusetts,  so  far  us  your  kuowledge  goes, 
that  the  public  sentiment  of  Massachusetts  has  sustained  recommendations  uade  by 
the  railroad  commission f — A.  Every  time  that  we  made  a  recommendation  against 
the  railroad,  that  has  been  true,  and  there  have  lieeu  a  great  many  of  those,  as  the 
record  will  show.  This  last  which  made  them  introduce  uOO  mllo  mileage  books  was 
approved.  When  we  have  made  a  recommendation  in  support  of  the  contention  of 
the  railroad,  I  suppose  that  here  and  there  there  is  criticism,  but  I  have  not  within 
a  year  and  a  half  Known  of  very  much.  To  illustrate,  the  legislature  asked  that  we 
look  into  the  question  of  passenger  fares,  and  we  considered  first  suburban  fares. 
The  city  of  Boston  is  peculiar  in  respect  to  its  suburban  business.  It  has  a  very 
largo  trafiSc  to  and  from  Boston,  and  these  fares  are  generally  admitted  to  be  very 
low.  Perhaps  they  (mght  to  be  very  low  on  account  of  the  heavy  traffic,  aud  yet 
there  is  a  constaut  strife  here  and  there  for  lower  fares.  'I'bere  was  a  re(|uest  for  a 
12-trip  ticket  on  all  the  roads.  The  board,  I  think,  does  not  believe  in  estalilishing 
by  legislation  maximum  rates  of  fares,  but  in  le,aving  the  railroads  to  handle  their 
rates  as  a  business  matter,  and  then  in  individnal  cases  correct  them  if  they  are 
unreasonable.  We  felt  that  the  suburban  fares  were  as  low  as  they  should  be. 
Therefore  we  said  upon  investigation,  and  gave  the  figures  for  our  reasons,  that  we 
felt  it  would  work  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  of  the  railroads  which  would  be 
nnreasonable,  in  view  of  the  very  active  competition  of  the  street  railways  around 
Boston,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  suburban  business  on  the  railroads  near 
Boston  was  then  on  a  decline  rather  than  on  an  increase.  Well,  the  legislature, 
instead  of  overruling  that  conclusion,  took  an  Intermediate  step.  There  was  then 
in  use  a  50-trip  ticket.  These  people  wanted  a  12-trip  ticket,  which  we  refused  t<) 
recommend,  and  the  legislature  passed  a  law  for  a  25-trip  ticket.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  prosperity  of  the  company  shall  not  be  iuterfen-e<l  with,  and  that 
there  be  a  very  careful  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  get  at  the 
exact  facts  without  bias,  and  then  if  they  are  wrong  (and  no  man  is  infallible,  and 
no  board  is, )  t  he  railroad  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other  hand  have  a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  legislature.  I  think  the  strength  of  the  Massachusetts  system  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  so  little  of  that  appeal. 

Q.  In  almost  every  case  where  that  appeal  has  been  made,  the  legislature  has  sus- 
tained the  findings  of  the  board,  has  it  notf — A.  Yes;  it  has  been  generally  true. 
1  had  in  my  mind  the  impression  that  last  winter,  owing  to  the  peculiar  interest  in 
the  Boston  and  Albany  aud  the  New  York  Central,  the  Fitch  burg  and  the  Boston  and 
Maiue  leases,  they  worked  through  the  legislature  against  our  recommendation  an 
insignificant  measure,  but  I  do  not  reoull  the  statute. 

Q.  It  bus  been  claimed,  I  think  before  this  commission,  that  there  was  some  dis- 
crimination in  the  handling  of  freight  in  East  Boston  by  the  Union  Freight  Rail- 
way, as  it  is  called.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  thatf — A.  No  surh  claim  has  yet 
come  before  our  board.  I  would  say  on  the  subject  of  freight  rates  that  we  have 
peniling  three  cases,  one  the  coal  rate  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  a  thriving  place  that  has 
grown  rapidly  for  the  last  25  years,  aud  another  case  involving  rates  on  lumber. 

Q.  Who  owned  the  Union  Freight  Railway  f — A,  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  As  far  as  joa  know  there  is  no  discrimination  in  the  handling  of  cases  from  one 
road  to  auother  or  from  one  shipper  to  another! — A.  As  far  as  I  know,  no.  Oar 
board  has  to  do  contiunally  with  individual  cases,  and  in  tbis  way,  as  you  will 
appreciate,  we  have  worked  out  general  propositioDs  that  will  apply  to  other  cases. 
Last  year  we  had  over  300  matters,  involving  hearings  almost  every  day,  so  that  we 
are  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  the  railroad  on  one  side  and  the  people  on  the 
other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplbt.)  Do  yon  have  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  stock  in  cases  of 

fnrchaeef — A.  Yes:  and  on  that  question  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
f  tlie  issue  of  stock  is  authorized  and  the  purpose  is  proper  and  the  amount  ia  a 
proper  amount,  the  law  compels  us  to  fix  a  value  at  which  it  shall  be  offered  to  the 
origiual  stockholders.  If  the  capital  stock  was  originally  $100,000,  and  the  road  has 
improved  and  been  prosperous  and  the  stock  has  gone  up  to,  say,  twice  its  original 
value,  we  have  to  fix  the  value  accordingly  at  which  it  shall  be  ottered  to  the  stock- 
holders. That  leaves  a  capital  composed  of  two  parts,  based  upon  different  condi- 
tions. The  original  amount  paid  in  has  the  par  value  of  $100  a  share.  The  new  stock 
is  paid  in  at  twice  that  rate,  so  the  total  investment  in  the  railway  property  is  differ- 
ent from  the  total  authorized  capital.  Now,  it  is  contended  that  when  questions 
atlecting  revenues  come  up,  there  is  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  stockholders 
fairly  and  equitably.  The  company  pays  the  same  rate  of  dividend  to  each  on  each 
share  when  a  man  hod  paid  perhaps  $100  for  one  share  and  $200  for  another,  or  one 
wan  has  paid  $100  and  another  man  has  paid  $200 — not  paid  into  each  other's  pocket 
as  in  the  market  sale  of  stocks  but  into  the  enterprise.  Up  to  the  present  time  it 
has  not  been  a  matter  of  any  essential  trouble  to  us,  but  it  is  argued  that  it  may  be; 
that  the  time  may  come  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had  all  the  capital 
paid  in  at  par  value  and  represent  the  actual  investment  in  public  enterprises.  I 
believe  there  is  force  in  the  suggestion,  bnt  at  the  same  time  my  acquaintance  with 
these  problems  has  only  been  of  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  Has  an>  effect  of  the  leases  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New  York  Central 
or  the  Fitchburg  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  been  observed  either  in  rates  or  in  service 
up  to  the  present  timet — A.  I  ihiuk  it  is  a  little  too  eariy  to  discover  any  effects  in 
one  way  or  the  otlier. 

Q.  What  dangers  or  difficulties,  if  any,  are  to  be  apprehended  so  far  as  the  port 
of  Boston  or  the  industries  of  Massachusetts  are  concerned  f — A.  I  have  always 
assumed  that  it  was  generally  to  the  public  advantage,  and  that  the  port  of  Boston 
wonld  beuetit  from  the  consolidations.  It  was  understood  that  was  the  feeling  of 
those  that  advocated  it.  The  result  of  the  lease  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  to  the  New 
York  Central  has  been  seen  to  this  extent,  that  under  the  statute  they  have  taken 
preliminary  steps  to  issue  stocks  and  pnt  in  more  capital  for  terminals. 

Q.  What  will  that  mean  as  to  the  development  of  terminal  facilities  in  Boston f — 
A.  It  must  mean  a  great  improvement. 

Q.  Do  the  terms  of  the  lease  prescribed  by  the  legislature  require  that  action  on 
their  partt — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  things  are  included  in  either  of  those  leases,  either  in  the  matter  of  rates 
or  otherwise  f — A.  The  operation  of  the  road  and  the  maintenance  of  the  road  is  just 
as  fullj  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  as  before,  and  the  State's  right  to  pur- 
chase it  (if  it  ever  sees  fit)  is  still  retained. 

Q.  There  is  no  possible  evasion  of  responsibility  by  the  board  in  any  respect  by 
those  leases  t — A.  I  see  none  whatever. 

Q.  Will  there  be  any  effect  in  rates  or  otherwise  in  the  absorption  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Central  Kailroadf  Has  that  absorption  taken  place  yetf — A.  I  suppose  that 
the  control  has  passed. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  to  fix  the  price  of  the  stock  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  your  policy  has  been,  or  on  what  principle  you  proceed, 
in  Axing  the  price  of  stock  to  be  purchased  by  another  road? — A.  In  this  particular 
case  we  were  asked  to  fix,  not  the  value,  but  the  purchase  price  which  the  Boston 
and  Maine  ought  to  pay,  and  in  doing  it  wo  considered  the  value  of  tlie  property 
and  the  history  of  the  property.  There  had  been  a  practical  agreement  lietween 
the  owners  of  the  preferred  stock  and  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  we  therefore  said, 
"As  you  have  agreed  on  that,  we  will  not  disturb  the  agreement.  It  is  a  trade 
between  you  two."  Of  course  there  were  some  who  claimed  that  they  ought  to  be 
paid  more,  but  we  felt  that  was  substantially  a  matter  of  bargain,  and  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  public  interest  to  prevent  our  approving  it.  The  common  stock  meant 
practically  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  property,  and  we  looked  into 
the  structural  value  of  the  railroad,  what  it  originally  cost,  what  it  wonld  cost 
to-dav,  and  then  we  looked  into  the  value  of  the  property  for  railroad  purposes,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  a  very  valuable  piece  of  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  franchisesf — A.  We 
did  not  have  to  go  so  far  as  that.  We  felt  the  fair  value  of  that  railroad  property 
to  the  Boston  and  Maine  for  railroad  porposes,  oatslde  of  the  franchise,  was  at  least 
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118  mnch  fw  we  asked  tlium  to  pay  by  fixing  the  price  of  the  common  stock  at  21. 
The  Boston  and  Maine  soggented  15,  bat  we  found  21. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Has  this  policy  of  strict  financial  control  worked  well  on 
the  whole  in  Massacbnsettx? — A.  I  think  it  has. 

Q.  And  there  is  uo  disposibion  at  present  observable  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
or  the  people  to  repeal  it? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  tlie  feeling  iu  its  favor 
has  grown  stronger  and  stronger.  Men  who  come  before  me  anil  discuss  the  qaes- 
tiou,  lawyers  who  were  formerly  opposed  to  it,  admit  that  the  security  of  railway 
stocks  has  been  affected  for  the  benefit  of  the  railways  and  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  board  does  not  undertake  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  We  say, 
"  You  have  got  yonr  railway.  Whether  yon  will  be  able  to  earn  anything  out  of  it 
is  for  business  men  to  determine.  The  capital  has  been  properly  invested  in  rail- 
way property." 

Q.  Do  you.  as  a  matter  uf  policy,  protect  the  railroads  against  undae  competition 
by  paralleling,  or  in  any  way? — A.  There  is  a  statute  that  provides  that  in  case  of 
any  new  railroad  enteriirise  the  board  shall  pass  on  the  propriety  of  it.  The 
street'  railway  development  is  a  matter  of  recent  growth,  and  the  propositlou  is 
before  the  legislature  to  give  us  the  same  authority.  Within  a  week,  however,  a 
bill  which  contains  tliat  provision  was  amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  it. 
There  is  iinother  bill  bofDio  the  committee  on  street  railways  which  has  the  provi- 
sion in  it  that  we  shoulil  pass  on  the  propriety  of  any  new  street-railway  enterprise 
in  the  same  way  that  we  would  pass  on  the  propriety  of  a  new  railroad. 

Q.  Do  yon  see  any  objection  or  any  practical  difficnlty,  other  than  in  securing  the 
legislation,  iu  the  way  of  extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiuinis- 
sion  in  a  way  similar  to  that  you  have  prescribed  in  Massacliu setts? — A.  I  am 
strongly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  has  been  at  work  in  Massachusetts, 
and  1  do  not  personally  see  any  reason  why  such  a  theory  of  supervision  could  not 
be  extended  to  tliu  national  board.  I  understand  that  is  not  wliat  they  want.  Tbey 
want  to  make  rates.  We  think  that  is  not  desirable.  1  do  not  want  to  pass  on  the 
conditions  that  exist  outside  of  Massachusetts.  From  onr  experience  we  believe  in 
our  power  of  recommendation  and  advice. 

Q.  The  (lirterence  between  the  proposed  policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  that  of  Massachusetts  is  that  yon  exercise  very  little  jurisdiction  over 
rates,  but  a  strict  control  over  the  capitalization? — ^A..  No;  I  would  not  want  to 
admit  that,  l)ec:inse  I  think  we  exercise  a  very  material  intluence  over  rates. 

Q.  Not  by  prescribing  them  in  advance? — A.  Only  through  our  power  of  recom- 
mendation; not  fixing  any  rates,  but  supervising  rates  in  individual  iustauces. 
There  have  been  cases  of  that  kind  already  decided  and  there  will  be  others  where  I 
have  no  question  whatever  bnt  the  rates  will  be  changed.  We  have  brought  about 
changes  in  the  street  railway  and  in  railroad  rates  within  a  year,  and  there  will  be 
more  within  another  year. 

Q.  Yonr  control  is  to  a  considerable  degree  exercised  through  yonr  power  to  pass 
on  general  matters  of  finance  as  well  as  npou  the  making  of  r»te.s? — A.  I  think  oar 
control  over  the  financial  question  does  strengthen  ns  in  other  <|iiestions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Piin.i.ips.)  Have  yon  anything  to  volunteer,  in  your  own  way,  that 
lias  not  been  covered  by  questions? — A.  I  have  not.  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  any- 
thing that  can  give  aid  to  the  commis!!inn  nt  siny  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Washincjton,  D.  C,  May  S,  1901. 

TESTIHOKY  OP  MB.  CHAELES  D.  GBIFPITH, 

Representative  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  commission  met  pursuant  to  recess  at  2.40  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillii>8  pre- 
siding. At  that  time  Mr.  Charles  D.  Griffith,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  representative  of  the 
Denver  (Jhamher  of  Commerce  anil  Board  of  Trade,  was  introduced  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  dniy  sworn,  testilii-d  :is  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripi.ky.)  Will  you  state  your  occupation  and  your  relation  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce? — A.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business,  and  a  director 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  Do  yon  appear  officially  to  represent  them? — A.  Yes.  (Producing  letter  and 
handing  to  chnirniaii.) 

('The  United  States  iNDuaTRiAL  Coumission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Qbnti.kmk.V:  This  is  ti>  certify  that  Mr.  Ch.irles  1>.  IJrritUth  has  been  appointed 
to  represent  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade  before  your  com- 
mission as  a  witness  concerning  transportation  topics. 
"Eespectftilly, 

"The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Traob. 
"By  Arthur  Wuxiams,  Secretan/." 
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Q.  Hare  yon  auy  KCDeral  statement  to  makef — A.  There  is  a  general  statement 
prepared  by  the  freight  committee  of  the  bureau  that  I  might  read. 
(Beading:) 

"CONDITIONS  AT   DBNVEB. 

"  That  Denver  is  what  she  is,  is  by  virtue  of  the  diversified  mineral  resources  for 
which  the  State  in  which  she  is  located  is  noted,  and  by  ^irtue  of  her  own  inherent 
qualities,  her  superior  climatic  conditions,  pure  air  and  abundant  sunshine,  iiud  not 
by  reason  uf  any  Hubstnntial  recognition  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  tlie  trunspor- 
tiitiou  compani'ua.  That  her  population  now  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of 
1901,  133.859,  is  a  continual  source  of  surprise  to  her  citizens,  in  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  her  commercial  development  has  been  handicapped  by  reason  of  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  transportation  companies  and  by  reason  of  the  limited  population 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

"  Geographically  her  location  from  a  commercial  standpoint  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate. Denver  has  never  enjoyed  a  basis  of  distributive  rates  on  either  vast  or  west 
bound  business  originating  here  that  would  enable  her  to  compete  with  the  Mis- 
souri River  cities  and  points  east  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  I'acilic  terminal  points 
with  California  products  on  the  other  hand.  On  tlie  contrary,  she  has  always  been 
a  way  statiou,  so  far  aa  general  rate  making  is  concerned,  in  territory  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  To-day,  as  for  many  years  past,  the  Missouri  River  is  substantially 
the  bast!  line  of  rates  to  and  from  all  points  east  of  the  meridian  on  which  that  river 
is  located.  From  Denver  west  distributive  rates  in  effect  are  the  results  of  combi- 
nations and  concessions  made  from  time  to  time  and  of  character  entirely  local,  not 
governed  by  any  well-defined  law. 

*' Denver  claims,  and  we  think  .justly  so,  that  her  merchants  and  manufacturers 
should  reach  all  points  West  on  the  samn  competitive  basis  that  these  points  are  now 
supplied  from  Eastern  trade  centers.  Wo  believe  that  there  is  one  general  ])rinctple 
that  should  govern  in  placing  Denver  in  this  position,  i.  e.,  the  removal  uf  the  pres- 
ent bMse  line  upon  which  Western  rates  are  built,  from  the  Missouri  River  to  a  north 
and  south  line  passing  through  Denver  and  CheyeDuc  on  the  north  and  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  and  Trinidad  on  tlie  sonth.  lij  such  recognition  only  will  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  interests  located  on  this  meridian  be  placed  upon  the  same 
comnici'ciiil  footing  as  Missouri  River  cities. 

"In  a  f«w  words,  the  rate  sitnation  as  applying  to  business  outward  bound  from 
Denver  is  about  aa follows:  The  rates  .to  Wyoming  points  are  of  an  arbitrary  char- 
acter, dictated  and  controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  so  adjusted  as  to 
throw  the  greater  volume  of  business  to  the  Missouri  River  and  farther  Eastern  cen- 
ters. The  Utah  and  Montana  rates  are  based  upon  the  Missonri  River  rates,  and  are 
quite  uniformly  80  per  cent  of  that  rate,  a  sufficiently  high  percentage  to  quite 
etfectnally  deter  Denver  merchants  aud  mannfacturersfrom  invading  that  teiTitory. 
The  Utah  rate  is  also  based  upon  the  Missouri  River  rate  aud  amounts  on  class  freight 
to  about  70  per  cent  of  that  rate,  <a  sufficiently  high  percentage  also  to  prevent  any 
considerable  business  originating  at  Denver. 

"  The  New  Mexico  rate  is  in  the  main  an  arbitrary,  blanket  rate,  quite  fairly  con- 
coded  to  Denver  merchants  by  the  railway  lines  distributing  in  that  Territory.  In 
the  State  of  (.'olorado  alone  are  Denver  merchants  allowed  to  distribute  their  prod- 
ucts on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  governs  Eastern  competitive  business.  We 
therefore  maintain  that  the  only  equitable  basis  would  be  as  a  result  of  the  entire 
readjustment  of  rates  west  of  Denver,  based  upon  a  north  and  south  line  through 
Denver. 

"Again,  Denver  and  Colorado  common  points  are  greatly  handicapped  by  reason 
of  the  limited  nnmbor  of  commodity  rates  into  and  out  of  these  points.  Colorado 
common  points  have  to  their  credit  about  195  commodities  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. IJtah  has  a  list  of  coininodities  varying  from  300  to  350.  Moniaua  and  the 
Pacific  coast  .States  have  a  list  of  something  like  1,1.36  commodities  from  the  Mis- 
souri River.  By  cimiparison  the  uiiniber  accorded  Colorado  common  points  is  dis- 
criminatingly small.  In  comparison  with  Pacific  coast  terminal  points  Colorado 
common  points  are  not  to  be  considered.  These  rates  occupy  a  class  by  themselves 
and  are  substantially  the  same  from  Colorado  common  points  east  and  west  bound 
iis  tliey  are  from  tho  Missonri  River,  although  the  nn1"»ge  from  Colorado  common 
points  is  approximately  one-thinl  less. 

"  USIFOR.M   CLASSIFICATION. 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  classification  would  be  alike 
beneficial  to  transportation  comi>anie8  and  shippers.  It  would  certainty  simplify 
the  present  system  of  billing  and  make  more  economical  this  particular  class  of 
work  on  the  one  hand,  and  eliminate  much  occasion  for  complaint  and  aiiuoyance  on 
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the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  wonld  tend  to  equalize  and  prevent  discriminations 
which  can  not  but  exist  under  the  present  system.     We  believe  that  shippers  in 

? general  would  greatly  welcome  the  adveut  of  a  universal  claMiiication  extending 
rom  seaboard  to  seaboard. 

"  C0N80UDAT10N. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  a  commercial  and  mannfactnriug  commn- 
nity  has  to  deal  is  the  instability  of  rates.  Kate  cutting,  either  open  or  secret,  is 
recognised  as  demoralizing  and  injurioas.  To  a  great  extent  railway  consolidation 
is  a  corrective.  Uniform  and  stable  rates  into  this  territory  wsuld  work  relief  and 
be  of  benefit,  and  such  relief  and  benefit  wonld  be  farther  enhanced  if,  ty  leason 
of  snch  stability  and  uniformity  of  rates,  a  reasonable  reduction  would  follow,  as 
should  be  expected.  Colorado  would  greatly  deprecate  through  consolidation  any 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  Fort  Worth  gateway,  which  constitutes  at  present  a  valuable 
check  and  safeguard  over  the  all-rail  lines. 

"Present  traffic  conditions  into  Colorado  on  raw  material  have  much  to  do  with 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  State.  The  diiference  between  the  raw  material  and 
the  manufactured  article  is  nut  sufficiently  great  to  foster  enterprises  which  would 
exist  here  except  by  reason  of  this  fact.  Present  high  rates  on  raw  material  bct  as 
a  tariff  and  enable  a  few  local  industries  to  maintain  prices  such  us  to  discourage  or 
make  impossible  the  prox>er  developmeut  of  our  manufacturing  interests. 

"W.  A.  HOVKR, 
"  Chairman  Traffic  Bureau,  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  The  primary  ground  of  complaint,  then,  seems  to  be  the  high 
rates  from  the  Kast  into  Denver  a.s  compared  with  the  rat«s  from  the  East  to  San 
Francisco,  which  is  also  a  competitive  shipping  pointf — A.  Well,  not  so  much  that 
as  it  is  the  rate  on  the  raw  material  that  is  shipped  into  Denver  compared  with  the 
rate  on  the  manafsictured  product,  especially  in  tbo  iron  and  steel  line. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  to  the  commission  at  the  outset  the  principal  roads  which  are 
engaged  in  traffic  at  the  city  and  tbe  character  of  the  traffic  onst  and  westf — A. 
There  are  5  lines  coming  direct  to  Denver — the  Union  Pacific,  the  liiirlingtun,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Hock  Island,  and  the  Santa  Fe.  The  Union  Pacific,  of  course, 
is  a  through  line.  Its  main  line  goes  through  Cheyenne,  a  hundred  and  some  miles 
north,  while  the  Missouri  Pacific  connects  and  runs  through  on  the  Rio  Grande  via 
Pueblo,  115  miles  south.  The  Santa  Fe  has  a  direct  line  to  Calilbmin  through  the 
southern  edge  of  Colorado,  and  has  a  branch  into  Den  ver.  So  while  we  have  5  lines 
entering  the  city  from  the  Missouri  River,  three  of  them,  yon  might  say,  connect 
direct  with  the  West,  making  transcontinental  lines.  Then  we  have  a  water  route, 
as  wo  ciill  it,  through  the  Fort  Worth  gateway — water  transportation  to  New  Orleans 
or  (ialvcnton  and  then  into  Denver,  which  works  on  an  arbitrary  rate  with  a  differ- 
ential of  39  cents  per  bnndred.  Our  rate  to  Denver — 1  will  speak  of  first  class,  as 
that  probably  covers  more  than  anything  else — is  $2.72  ])er  hundred,  all  rail,  from 
Now  York  or  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  $2.33  by  way  of  the  Gulf.  They  haul  by 
way  of  Newport  News,  the  Kanawha  Dispatch,  Cumberland  Gap,  and  Norfolk  and 
Western,  and  then  through  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  to  Denver  at  $2.33,  the  same  as  the 
Gulf  rate. 

Q.  Is  that  route  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  Kanawha  Dispatch  a  part  of 
one  route? — A.  Yes,  and  by  water  from  New  York  to  Newport  News. 

Q.  And  there  is  no  further  connection  t — A.  No  further  connection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tho  reason  of  those  differentials?— A.  The  differential  is  caused 
by  tbe  length  of  time  it  takes.  It  takes  quite  a  good  deal  longer  to  ship  by  way  of 
New  Orleans  or  Galveston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  state  tbe  distance  between  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  and  New  York? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Q.  Or  the  distance  by  land  from  each  point? — A.  The  distance  f^om  New  Orleans 
is  something  like — I  am  not  able  to  give  that  exactly.     I  can  add  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  now  speak  of  the  nature  of  the  traffic  and  of  tho 
character  of  the  manufacturing  and  of  the  jobbing  business  nt  Denver? — A.  Our 
largest  manufacturing  industry  is  the  cotton  mills.  We  manufacture  quite  a  good 
deal  of  paper  that  newspapers  are  printed  on,  and  a  great  deal  of  mining  machinery, 
and  then  we  might  mention,  in  connection  with  Denver,  the  Colorado  I'uel  and  Iron 
Company,  which  manufactures  at  Pueblo  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  petroleum  manufactured  or  refined  there? — 
A.  Not  in  Denver;  no.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  oil  in  tbe  State,  they  say,  but  they 
do  not  refine  it  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  is  not  refined  there  if  there  are  quite  large 
quantities  produced  near? — A.  No:  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  is  the  territory  within  which  you  can  at  the  present 
time  carry  on  the  jobbing  business  profitably  under  therates  imposed? — A.  Colorado 
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is  practically  our  ground.  The  local  roads  that  are  lanuiug  out  of  there — that  is, 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  Sonthem,  and  the  Colorado  Midland — add 
the  local  rate  ttova  Denver  or  Pueblo  or  Trinidad  or  common  points  to  the  territory 
within  the  State.  The  Rio  Grande  does  not  go  out  of  the  Stat«  but  a  very  little  way. 
They  simply  add  to  the  Denver  common-point  rate  that  of  the  local  road. 

Q.  How  does  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver  compare  with  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  Denverf — A.  They  charge  $2.05,  first  class,  iVom  Chicago  and  $2.72  from 
New  York. 

Q.  How  do  the  rates  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  compare  with  those  from  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  to  San  Francisco  f — A.  They  are  practically  the  same — some 
difference  in  commodities. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  give  rise  to  complaint  on  the  part  of  your  merchants f — 
A.  Our  rate  is  practically  the  same  from  Denver,  whioli  is  something  over  2,000  miles 
nearer  to  the  coast,  as  from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  yon  mean  that  it  costs  as  much  to  ship  from  Denver  to  San 
Francisco  as  it  would  from  Chicago  and  New  Yorkf — A.  Precisely. 

Q.  Has  this  question  of  the  rat^  imposed  at  Denver  been  officially  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiiiniissionf — A.  Yes;  this  has  been  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  a  suit  was  filed  culled  the  Kindel  case,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  it  have  the  desired  result  f — A.  We  hardly  think  so.  The  decision  is  not 
clear  to  me,  but  practically,  as  near  as  I  can  diagnose  it  myself,  it  gives  us  the  same 
rate  from  Denver  west  as  from  Chicago  west,  or  rather  the  Atlantic  coast  west. 
They  could  not  charge  ns  anymore  than  they  could  Chicago  or  New  York  or  St.  Louis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Could  they  charge  you  as  much  as  those  pointst — A.  Yes; 
as  mnrh. 

Q.  (ByMr.  RiPLBY.)  Did  a  modilicatiou  of  rates  follow  as  the  result  of  your  snitt — 
A.  They  have  not  gone  into  effect  j  et,  as  I  understand,  it.  I  think  they  are  going 
into  effect  this  month  sometime,  unless  prevented  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  case  appealed  after  being  heard t  You  speak  now 
of  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  alone,  and  not  of  the  court  f  It 
was  not  finally  adjudicated? — A.  No;  it  was  not  finally  adjudicated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hahhis.)  Against  whom  was  the  complaint — what  roadsf — A.  I 
think  in  was  Kindel  i>.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.'  It  commenced  quite  a 
while  ago.    I  am  not  really  familiar  with  the  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riflbt.)  You  have,  however,  not  received  any  benefit  by  the  action 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  yett — A.  Not  so  far;  no. 

Q.  What  is  primarily  the  complaint  at  Denver  now  t  This  ca^e  of  Kindel,  I  nnder- 
stand,  was  brought  up  several  years  a^rof — A.  Yes.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the 
territory  in  Idaho  and  Montana  where  we  want  to  job  goods.  It  is  territory,  we 
might  say,  belonging  to  Denver,  as  wo  are  the  nearest  large  city  to  them  nud  the 
nearest  people  to  supply  them.  The  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  is  $2.50  a  hundred, 
first  class,  to  Montana  common  points  and  Idaho  common  points,  while  the  rate  from 
Denver  is  $2,  making  a  difference  of  only  50  cents  in  the  first-class  rate  from  the 
Missouri  River  and  from  Denver,  although  Denver  is  some  600  miles  nearer  to  these 
plitces,  and  they  are  all  the  way  from  400  to  1,000  miles  from  Denver.  Now,  that 
wonld  make,  if  you  combine  the  rate  to  Denver  and  from  Denver  to  those  points, 
$4.72,  while  if  you  combine  it  with  the  Missouri  River  rate  it  is  $3.^7,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  nearly  $1  per  hundred.  Now,  the  Mississippi  River  points  have  a  car-lot 
rate  on  first-class  goods  to  these  Idaho  and  Montana  points  of  ^.90. 

Q.  Do  yon  enjoy  carload  rates f — A.  We  do  not  have  carload  rates  on  boots  and  shoes. 

Q.  What,  then,  are  the  exact  figures  on  freight  rates  with  which  you  are  concerned 
in  endeavoring  to  sell  as  a  jobber  from  Denver  to  a  Montana  common  point,  we  will 
sayf — A.  We  are  concerned  with  a  $2.50  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  these  points 
on  first  class,  and  in  car  lots  a  $3.10  rate  per  100  fi'om  Chioago,  and  a  $2.90  rate  from 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Q.  How  does  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  plus  the  rate  from  Denver  up  to 
Montana  common  points,  compare  with  the  rate  from  Chicago  directly  out  to  the 
same  common  points? — A.  It  would  be  $4.05  by  Dehver  and  $3.10  direct. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  jobber  in  Chicago  is  able  on  100  pounds  to  underbid  the 
Denver  jobber  by  about  95  cents? — A.  Ninety-five  cents;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Was  that  the  main  contention  in  the  ease  brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission f— A.  No;  the  main  contention  there  was  more  on  the  through 
rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  similar  case  was  started  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company  on  getting  their  steel  and  iron  to  the  Coast,  but  they  put  in  a  rate  for  them 
of  practically  what  they  were  asking  for.  Then  the  case  was  taken  by  Mr.  Kindel, 
who  is  an  enthnsiastfc  freight  agitator  and  thoronghly  posted.  Ho  is  a  manufacturer 
of  mattres-ses  in  Denver,  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  This  tariff  that  yon  are  discnssing  now  is  on  manafac- 
tnrod  articles  entirely  t — A.  Yes. 


>  See  also  Reports  of  Indiulrial  Commission,  vol.  iv,  pp.  2S1-264.   Compare  testimony  of  Ur.  Stabbs, 
p  7Sft  of  this  volume. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  yon  say  they  gave  the  ColoTa<lo  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany that  rattif — A.  The  railroads  put  a  rate  in  before  tbe  decision  was  brought 
about.     I  think  they  have  taken  that  late  away  since.     Tliut  ia  only  hearsay. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  that  special  company  or  to  all  goodn  of  that  class  f — A.  They 
practioiiUy  were  the  only  ones  that  -were  manufacturing  that  class  of  stuff  at  the 
time.    They  are  tbe  only  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  wo  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  While  yoa  are  disonssing  this  are  yon  taking  in  the  job- 
bers' side  of  the  question  alone  from  Denver  or  the  manufacturers'  sidet — A.  We 
have  comparatively  little  manufacturing  there. 

Q.  So  that  the  entire  argument  is  as  to  the  jobbers  t—  A.  It  is  all  practically  ou 
the  jobbers'  Hue,  but  we  want  to  call  attention  to  our  manufactures  in  iron,  machinery, 
and  steel  products.    Those  are  the  principal  things  that  we  have  manufuctured  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Tbe  case  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Kindel  had  reference,  however, 
more  particularly  to  possible  mannfactures,  did  it  notf — ^A.  Tes;  he  was  taking  up 
manufactures  more  especially  with  the  western  outlet. 

Q.  We  bad  two  distinct  classeH  of  problems,  one  relating  to  manufactured  goods — 
that  raised  by  Mr.  Kindel— and  the  ime  you  have  ulready  outlined,  having  reference 
to  the  position  of  Denver  as  a  jobbing  center  f — A.  We  desire  to  represent  the  manu- 
facturers as  far  as  possible  also,  but  the  jobber  is  taking  in  all  interests  and  we  are 
more  familiar  with  him. 

Q.  Taking  up  the  first,  then,  with  reference  to  manufactures,  how  do  the  rates  on 
raw  materials  compare  with  the  rat«s  on  manufactured  products  f — A.  Well,  they 
vary.  There  are  some  of  the  manufacturers  that  have  been  able  to  get  in  n  com- 
modity rate  that  relieved  them;  others  have  not.  The  matter  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly fixed  with  all  of  them.  In  the.  uiiitter  of  pig  iron,  a  large  lunnnfactnrer  of 
machinery  told  me  recently  that,  although  pig  iron  was  manufactured  there  at 
Pueblo,  close  to  us — a  Colorado  protlnct — they  bought  considerable  pig  iron  in  Pitts- 
burg, although  the  rate  was  high ;  that  the  ColoriMlo  Fnel  and  Iron  Company  made 
their  price  just  high  enough  so  that  the  freight  rate  covered  it. 

Q.  The  freight  rate,  then,  on  a  raw  material  like  that  acts  practically A.  (Inter- 

ru]iting.)  As  a  tariff.  Ihat  is  what  I  claim.  I  think  the  rate  is  given  on  pig  iron 
from  Chicago  to  Denver  as  $9.29  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  and  on  railroad  iron  uiann- 
factared  as  $9.60.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  manufactured  article 
there  and  the  pig  iron. 

Q.  Is  their  any  conimunity  of  ownership,  as  far  as  yon  know,  between  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Comitany  and  the  railroads,  or  do  they  operate  to  mutual  advan- 
tage?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any.  I  do  not  think  tbey  are  connected  spe- 
cially in  any  way.  Of  course,  the  principal  owners  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  may  be 
large  owners  in  railroads.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  out  any  particular 
figure. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Can  you  briefly  state  about  the  supply  of  ore  and  coal  and 
limestone? — A.  Well,  the  supply  of  ore  and  coal  is  practically  unlimited,  we  think. 

Q.  Is  it  convenient? — A.  Quite  con vouicnt;  yes. 

Q.  And  the  coal  ? — A.  The  coal  is  quite  convenient. 

Q.  Good  quality? — A.  Good  quality;  all  the  way  from  lignite  coal  to  anthracite. 

Q.  Limestone? — A.  Plenty  of  limestone. 

Q.  Is  that  convenient  also? — A.  Also  convenient. 

Q.  Can  they  not  manufacture  iron  as  cheap  there  as  they  could  in  Pittsburg,  bring- 
ing ore  from  Lake  Superior? — A.  It  looks  as  though  they  ought  to.  They  get  the 
best  quality  of  iron  from  Wyoming,  just  at  the  edge  of  Colorado.  Hartville,  Wyo., 
is  tbe  site  of  the  iron  mines.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  in  Colorado,  but  that  in 
Wyoming  is  the  easiest  to  get. 

Q.  Ana  yet  there  is  some  pig  metal  shipped  from  Pittsburg? — A.  Yes;  a  great 
deal  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  because  the  local  works  are  not  suflicient  to  snpply? — A.  I  do  not 
really  know.  They  have  very  large  works  and  they  are  always  busy.  The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company  h^s  got  the  ground  pretty  well  covered  in  iron  and 
materials  that  they  need  and  coal ;  they  have  the  territory  pretty  well  covered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Are  they  independent  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion ? — A.  So  they  say ;  1  do  not  know,     t  am  not)  able  to  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  .1.  Harkis.)  Why  would  they  ship  in  if  they  were  in  one  of  these 
syndicates?  If  they  have  all  the  facilities  for  making  iron,  why  do  they  ship  it  in 
from  Pittsburg? — A.  If  they  can  buy  it  for  less  money  fironi  Pittsburg.  I  have 
understood  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  have  not  been  able  to  take 
oare  of  all  their  business  and  that  they  themselves  have  been  forced  to  ship  in 
material. 

Q.  Yes;  Dnt  if  yon  have  all  those  conditions  for  making  iron  there,  and  you  have 
this  protective  freight  rate  which  you  mention,  one  would  think  other  local  com- 
panies would  be  started. — A.  That  is  true. 
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Q.  And  iron  vonid  be  tnannfactiired  f — A.  I  iiresnnie  tliere  will  be  a  great  many 
more  of  them  there.    Colorado  ih  iiractically  a  baby;  ahe  is  very  yonng. 

i).  (By  Mr.  I-'akquiiar.)  Have  the  people  of  Colorado  any  desire  to  go  into  iron 
manufacturing  independent  of  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company? — A.  That  I  could 
not  say. 

(j.  Have  there  not  been  many  attempts  made  to  interest  people  in  investments  in 
ironf — A.  I  am  nj^t  familiar  with  that.  That  is  i>ractically  owned,  I  think,  by  Col- 
orado capitalists.  It  was  started  originally  by  the  Wolootts — Mr.  Henry  Wolcott 
and  Mr.  Ed.  Wolcott. 

Q.  In  it  not  a  fact  that  yoa  have  used  your  capital  in  Colorado  to  make  other 
developments  in  iireference  to  iron  and  steel f — A.  It  may  have  been  so. 

<)..  Has  it  not  bet- ii  a  common  remark  in  Colorado  that  you  have  mountains  of  iron 
there  that  you  will  have  until  you  get  through  with  other  more  valuable  indns- 
triesf — A.  Well,  there  are  many  Industries  there  to  work  ou — iron,  steel,  ooiil,  g<dd, 
and  silver,  and  I  presume  there  are  all  kinds  of  metals.  They  claim  there  are.  llow 
ninch  is  true,  I  do  not  know,  but  there  ure  iew  people  in  Colorado  to  haudle  all  this 
compared  to  what  there  are  in  the  East.  The  population,  1  think,  is  only  some- 
thing over  half  a  laillioii,  and  the  State  is  a  very  large  place.  It  would  cover  all 
New  England  and  more  besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripi.ky.  )  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  a  large  amount  of  iron 
ore  is  actually  at  the  present  time  controlled  by  one  company? — A.  The  Colorado 
Fuel  has  leases  or  the  ownership  of  a  great  deal  of  it. 

(j.  It  has  been  practically  a  monopoly  up  to  the  present  timet — A.  It  could  be 
termed  so. 

Q.  Is  it  the  impression  of  the  people  of  Colorado  that  a  reduction  of  the  rates  on 
pig  iron  from  the  East  would  result  m  a  redaction  of  the  ]irice  of  that  commodity  as 
produced  in  Colorado? — A.  The  manufacturt-rs  of  iron  in  Denver  have  so  Ntated  to 
me,  that  they  considered  that  the  higher  rate  on  pig  iron  acted  as  rather  a  ttiriff  for 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  iron  Company.    That  I  am  unable  to  state  myself. 

Q.  Has  this  matter  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  railroa<l8  concerned? — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fahquhar.)  Do  you  know  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
pig  at  Pittsburg  and  in  Colora<lo? — A.  No.  They  say  it  costs  them  more  in  Colorado. 
The  labor  is  higher,  and  general  expenses  of  that  character  would  be  higher  iu  Col- 
orado.   As  to  the  cost  of  producing  it  or  putting  it  in  the  mill  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  ( Hy  Mr.  Kipt.ky.)  Can  any  of  the  pig  iron  go  out  to  the  Pacific  coast,  or  does 
any  oftbeooal  go  to  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  rates  now  prevailing? — A.  lam  unable 
to  answer  that. 

Q.  \on  are  not  prepared,  then,  to  say  whether  the  supply  of  coal  in  Colorado 
might  compete  with  the  supjily  from  the  northern  Pacific  coast  at  San  Francisco  if 
the  rates  were  reduced  to  a  Knflicieut  degree? — A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Taking  up  the  questiou  of  the  rates  asi  they  concern  the  jobbing  trade,  what 
wouhl  bo  the  etiect  of  establishing  a  new  rate  ba^is  at  Denver,  us  desired  by  your 
merchants,  in  the  same  way  tliat  the  rate  basis  exists  at  Kansas  City?  Would  that 
enable  you  to  compete  on  perfectly  equal  tonus? — A.  1  think  it  would  enable  not 
only  ourselves,  but  those  who  are  iu  line  witli  us,  to  compete  ou  equal  terms,  and 
would  not  bo  an  injustice  to  any  of  them.  We  rather  think  that  if  we  should  have 
an  equitable  rate  there  that  was  based  on  our  line,  when  there  were  any  cuts  ou 
rates  it  would  have  to  apply  to  everything  west  of  it,  and  would  operate  to  prevent 
those  cuts  and  smashes  of  rates,  and  might  bring  it  down  to  an  e(|uitable  basis.  We 
rarely  hear  of  eut  rates  to  the  Missouri  River,  because  if  the  rate  was  cut  for  one  it 
would  apply  to  the  whole  West.  Now,  a  rate  that  applies  to  Denver  does  not  apply 
anywheie  else  pructieally,  and  every  once  iu  a  whi.e  there  is  a  slashing  of  rates  and 
down  they  go,  and  peo]iIe  rush  in  goods,  and  the  rates  go  up  again,  and  it  makes  it 
nnstablc  and  allNati.^f'aetory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  FAKc.-riiAR.)  What  eflect  would  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis  of 
rates,  with  Denveras  the  center,  have  upon  the  Missunri  rates  and  the  coast  rates? — 
A.  If  they  based  it  on  Denver,  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  where  they  put  their 
rates.  If  they  left  them  as  they  are,  and  then  jiut  tlie  rates  West  as  thev  are,  it 
would  necessarily  either  reduce  Denver  to  the  rate  that  now  applies  from  the  river 
less  the  rate  to  Denver,  or  they  would  have  to  raise. 

Q.  What  argument  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  this  new  basis  would  make 
would  hold  good  with  the  railroad  men? — A.  1  w(mld  be  unable  to  speak  on  that. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  that  enter  into  the  change 
of  all  basis? — A.  I  presume  it  is. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  furnish  the  tonnage,  yon  can  not  be  entitled  to  a  base  line,  can 
you? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  would  bo  sim]>ly  a  I'natter  of  division  as  to  what  there  is  to  the  west  of  it  and 
what  there  is  to  the  Missouri  River.    If  you  are  participants  in  » lower  rate,  would 
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you  not  have  to  show  a  tonnage  there  to  get  that  ratet — A.  We  do  not  want  a  lower 
rate.    We  want  the  same  basis  of  Tate. 

Q.  Yon  want  a  prorate  of  the  throngh  rate? — A.  A  prorate  of  the  through  rate. 

Q.  Now,  what  argument  can  Denver  give  to  the  Western  traffic  lines  for  making  a 
new  base  linef — A.  All  the  argument  we  can  offer  is  the  amount  of  business  w«  have 
already  got  and  what  this  change  would  develop.  It  is  a  new  country  and  it  must  be 
developed,  but  you  can  not  develop  a  country  unless  it  has  an  outlet  for  its  products, 
and  if  you  discriminate  against  that  country  it  never  will  develop,  and  we  can 
not  furnish  the  tonnage.  We  can  not  furnish  the  tonnage  first  because  the  rate  is 
against  us.  < 

Q,  Your  diffloulty  in  distribution  is  the  fact  that  you  are  paying  really  Missouri 
rates,  and  that  in  your  local  distribution  you  must  add  all  local  rates,  so  that  you 
have  no  profitt — A.  We  are  not  minding  the  rates  in  Colorado  itself  becanse  every- 
body has  to  i>ay  the  same.  There  are  points  in  Colorado  where  the  first-class  rat« 
from  Denver  is  $2,50.  That  is  pretty  high.  We  are  not  complaining  of  that  because 
everybody  east  of  us  pays  the  rate  to  Denver  plus  that  rat«.  While  it  is  very  ex(;es- 
sive  we  think  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  work  a  detriment  to  Denver.  We  are  not 
figuring  on  what  the  rates  will  be;  we  are  simply  tiguring  ou  getting  to  a  basis 
where  we  can  compete  with  the  rest.  From  the  railroad  standpoint  it  might  not  be 
practical.    We  are  not  railroad  men,  and  their  side  mi^ht  look  at  it  quite  difi'erently. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Was  there  not  the  same  objection  to  establishing  a  new  bas- 
ing point  at  Kansas  City  a  good  many  years  ago  as  against  Chicago f — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  If  so,  would  thore  not  be  the  same  argument  in  favor  of  establishing  a  new 
basing  point  at  Salt  Lake  City  over  against  Denverf — A.  That  would  be  right. 

Q.  Your  people,  then,  could  not  consistently  ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
basing  point  at  Denver  without  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  right  of  a  city  on 
the  west  for  the  same  treatment,  could  they  t — A.  They  could  not;  but  now  there  are 
some  goods,  they  tell  me — I  am  not  familiar  with  them — that  you  can  ship  ftom  the 
East  to  San  Francisco  and  ship  back  into  Utah  to  the  Colorado  line  practically  for 
less  money  than  we  can  ship  them  to  Denver  and  from  there  to  the  Colorado  line. 

Q.  Would  that  be  possible  from  Chicago  t — A.  No ;  because  the  rate  is  so  much  less 
in  proportion  from  Chicago  to  the  coast. 

(■i.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  the  coast  is 
the  same  as  the  rate  from  New  York  to  the  const f — A.  That  is  right;  but  our  rate 
from  Denver  is  so  much  higher  to  the  coast  than  it  is  from  Chicago  there  in  propor- 
tion, and  thon  our  rate  out  to  Denver  from  the  East  is  so  much  higher.  Chicago  has 
a  better  rat«  to  Utivh  and  Montana  common  points  in  proportion  than  we  have. 

Q.  Is  it  asainst  the  jobber  in  Chicago  now  that  you  contend  or  against  the  jobber 
in  New  York? — A.  Well,  it  is  against  all  of  them  in  one  sense,  because  all  of  them 
have  a  better  rato  to  those  points  than  we  have. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  is  the  center  of  the  jobbing  business  with  which  yon 
have  to  contend?  Is  it  in  the  far  East,  in  New  York,  or  is  it  at  Chicago t — ^A.  Well, 
Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River  points  do  the  principal  business  there.  They  all 
cover  it  pretty  thoroughly. 

Q.  What  is  the  argument  for  giving  Chicago  the  same  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast  that 
New  York  enjo.TB? — A.  I  presume  the  manufactured  articles  that  they  make  similar 
to  those  made  in  New  York  justify  them  in  having  the  same  rate.  It  is  a  shorter 
distance. 

Q.  One  is  practically  1,400  miles  nearer  Satt  Francisco  thau  the  other  and  yet  they 
both  enjoy  the  same  rate  at  the  present  time?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  would  be  conditioned  by  water  com- 
petition, I  suppose.  Would  that  apply  in  the  case  of  Chicago  also? — A.  No;  I  think 
not.    I  hardly  Know  how  Chicago  could  transport  there  by  water. 

Q.  The  difficulty,  then,  which  yon  have  in  meeting  competition  ttom  the  East  is 
from  both  New  York  and  Chicago,  or  from  any  center  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
regardless  of  distance? — A.  It  is  from  any  point  east  of  Denver  really.  They  all 
have  a  better  rate  or  combination  of  rates.  All  the  rates  west  of  Chicago  take  the 
eastern  basis  of  67  cents  tirst  class;  all  west  of  St.  Louis  take  a  basis  of  87  cents  to 
St.  Louis,  and  west  of  the  Missouri  River  I  think  it  is  $1.47.  They  all  have  this  same 
basis  and  their  rates  are  all  the  same  to  these  points  west  of  Denver.  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  all  river  points — the  rates  added  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  are  the  same. 

Q.  From  your  statement  we  understand  that  there  is  some  ground  for  complaint  in 
the  granting  of  commodity  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Will  yon  explain  a  little 
further? — A.  There  are  special  rates  made  on  certain  items  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  by  which  they  were  taken  ont  of  the 
class  they  were  in  and  placed  in  a  class  of  their  own,  a  commodity,  as  they  term  it, 
having  a  special  rate. 

Q.  Will  you  name  some  of  those  commodities  which  have  been  granted  special 
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rates? — A.  These  commodities  rary.  From  New  Tork  they  are  one  kind  and  from 
the  Missouri  River  they  are  another.    They  are  made  to  fit  the  State. 

Q.  Do  they  apply  equally  to  all  shippers  in  those  States!— A.  Yes;  I  understand 
they  apply  equally.  * 

Q.  They  are  not  in  the  nature  of  individual  discriminations  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  practice  of  giving  rebates  or  obtaining  them  in  one  form  or  another  at 
all  prevalent  in  the  West  f — A.  It  has  been.  There  has  been  none  of  it  done  for  quite 
a  while  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  its  disappearance f — A.  I  presume  by  an  agreement  of 
the  railroads  to  maintain  the  rates. 

Q.  Does  the  Western  classifloation  prove  oppressive  at  all  on  the  various  lines 
of  IxisinesB  that  are  concerned  f — A.  It  may  in  some  cases,  but  I  am  not  familiar 
with  it. 

Q.  Have  any  advances  been  made  in  rates  in  that  territory  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years t — A.  No;  the  rates  have  practically  stood  the  same  on  flrst-olass 
business,  such  as  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  no  complaints  because  of  a  general  increase  of  the  classifica- 
tion ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Mow  about  the  distinction  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  ratesT  Is 
that  distinction  usually  made  in  the  Western  territory! — A.  I  know  very  little  about 
that.  I  know  of  no  items  in  my  line,  or  any  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  where  we 
get  carload  rates. 

(j.  Are  there  any  commodities  that  go  through  from  the  East  on  a  carload  rating! — 
A.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  Chicago  has  a  carload  rate  into  Montana  common 
points.     We  have  none  in  Denver. 

Q.  Docs  not  that  ojierate  to  shut  you  out  of  that  territory!— A.  That  has  the 
effect  of  operating  against  us. 

Q.  (Uy  Mr.  C.  .T.  Harkis.)  Are  you  quite  sure  they  do  not  have  carload  rates  in 
Denver? — A.  Yes;  on  shoes,  I  am. 

Q.  I  raoatl  on  any  commodity! — A.  None  that  I  am  familiar  with.  There  may  be 
a  number  of  items,  but  1  am  not  familiar  with  them.    I  presume  tliere  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  How  about  that  route  by  the  Fort  Worth  gateway,  which 
is,  lis  I  utiderstood  you  to  say,  over  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  road!  What  is 
the  reason  for  the  differential  there! — A.  That  is  the  difference  by  water.  They 
h.inl  by  water  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  the  Southern  I'aciflo  takes  it  to  Fort  Worth, 
and  the  Colorado  Southern  and  the  Denver  and  Fort  Worth  to  Denver. 

(■i.  That  constitutes,  then,  at  Denver,  competition  with  the  Union  Pacific  and 
other  roads? — A.  Yes;  with  all  through  lines. 

Q.  Snp])08e  by  railroad  consolidation  that  gateway  were  closed  and  that  differen- 
tial were  cut  off,  how  wonld  that  operate  as  mr  as  Denver  is  concerned  f — A.  I  think 
it  would  make  us  all  a  $2.72  rate.     It  might  not. 

Q.  Is  there  a  considerable  volume  of  business  that  comes  in  by  that  lino  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Quite  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Mainly  of  the  lower  classes? — A.  Of  a  general  class.  I  think  they  haul  quite 
a  good  deal  of  business  l)y  that  route. 

(^.  Sapposo  the  I'uion  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  had  been  heretofore 
competitors,  arc  consolidated;  would  the  effect  of  that,  in  your  judgment,  be  to 
remove  this  39  cents  advantage,  or  would  it  have  any  effect! — A.  That  is  problem- 
atical. It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  management.  It  might  be  they  would 
think  best  to  close  it,  and  then,  again,  they  might  be  able  to  haul  the  goods  cheaper 
by  water,  and  would  prefer  to  leave  it  open  and  haul  by  water  rather  than  haul  by 
rail  at  a  higher  rate. 

Q.  What  is  the  judgment  of  the  merchants  of  Denver  as  to  the  consolidation  which 
has  been  effected  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific! — A.  Some 
think  it  will  be  no  disadvantage,  while  others  think  it  will.  Personally  I  think  it  is 
problematical. 

<■).  Are  you  familiar  at  all  with  the  terms  on  which  the  combination  of  the  South- 
ern Pixcific  and  the  Union  Pacific  was  made? — A.  No. 

Q.  Other  consolidations  in  that  territory  have  been  mentioned  in  the  papers. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  any  of  them  !— A.  Nothing  but  the  newspaper 
talk. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  these  consolidations  ? — A.  In  the  roads  of  Colorado,  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  Southern  and  the  Colorado  Midland.  A  short  time 
ago  the  Colorado  Southern,  by  newspaper  report,  acquired  a  half  interest  in  the 
Colorado  Midland  and  also  in  the  Rio  Grande  Western,  that  runs  from  the  Colorado 
line  west  to  Salt  Lake.  They  elected  the  Colorado  Southern's  president  president 
of  the  Colorado  Mralnnd,  and  the  president  of  the  Rio  Grande  Western  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Midland.  Now,  since  that,  they  claim  the  Missouri  Pacific  has 
acquired  control  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  a  half  interest  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Western,  and  it  is  rumored  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  get  control  of  the  Colorado 
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Soiithem.  In  that  case  tliey  would  have  all  the  roads  practically  in  the  State.  Wo 
do  not  know  what  efl'ect  it  wonid  have  if  they  did  get  them. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Fakqchar.)  What  transcontinental  line  would  control  these  Colorado 
roads  f — A.  The  Missonri  Pacifiifhaa  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  and  is  trying  to  get 
the  Colorado  Southern.  Then  it  was  reported  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  trying  to 
get  the  Colorado  Southern.  If  the  Union  Pacific  got  it,  it  wonld  amount  to  two. 
different  ownerships,  two  different  transcontinental  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  What  if  the  Missouri  Pacifio  acquired  itt — A.  It  would  all 
he  under  one  ownership  and  control. 

Q.  Does  the  absorption  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  by  the  northern 
transcontinental  lines  have  any  meaning  for  Denver? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Suppose  all  the  roads  in  that  territory  are  finally  gatliered  into  two  or  three 
important  systems;  would  that  in  any  way  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  competition 
as  it  exists  tberet— A.  It  vonid  certainly  reduce  competition.  As  to  its  effect,  that 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  management. 

Q.  You  complain,  as  representing  the  merchants  of  Denver,  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  to  Denver  and  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast.  How  does  it  come 
about  that  the  competition  that  has  existed  there  between  five  roads  has  not  remedied 
that  condition  f — A.  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  joint  action  or  agreement  in  any  way  to  prevent  a 
break  in  rates  f — A.  The  simple  fact  that  they  all  have  the  same  rate  and  have  main- 
tained it  very  firmly  with  reference  to  Denver  would  indicate  that  they  must  have 
an  agreement  to  maintain  that  rate. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  at  the  present  time  for  any  of  these  local  products  of  Colorado  to 
get  out  to  the  Pacifio  coast? — A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company  being  the  only  manufacturers  of  iron,  I  presume  they  have  their 
own  rates. 

i).  Will  there  be  any  effect  on  the  traffic  situation  in  that  territory  by  the  con- 
Htruction  of  this  new  road  which  is  now  being  pushed  by  Senator  Clark  of  Montana  f — 
A.  I  am  unable  to  sajr. 

Q.  There  is  no  opinion  prevailing  in  Denver  on  that  matter? — A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  some  time  ago  about  what  you  called  an  arbitrary  blanket  rate 
applying  to  New  Mexico.  Is  tliat  in  the  way  of  a  discrimination  against  Denver? — 
A.  No;  that  is  in  favor  of  Denver. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  it? — A.  They  made  a  conditional  rate  with  the  merchants 
that  if  we  would  give  them  so  much  tonuage  coming  into  Denver,  they  -nould  give 
us  a  competitive  rate  going  out  of  Denver,  which  wonld  enable  us  to  meet  the  rates 
in  New  Mexico  and  open  up  quite  a  little  territory  to  Denver  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  get  into.  That  was  done  through  the  Denver  merchants 
themselves. 

Q.  Did  the  competition  of  any  other  road  make  that  particularly  easy  to  obtain  f — 
A.  No;  there  was  no  other  road. 

Q.  Has  the  extension  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  road  to  San  Francisco 
had  any  effect  upon  yonr  rates? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  jobbing  business  from  San  Francisco  back  into 
Denver  territory  t — A.  Comparatively  little. 

Q  Or  any  competition  of  manufacturers  at  San  Francisco  with  manufacturers  who 
might  be  interested  at  Denver? — A.  Not  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturing  establishments  at  Denver  which  have  been 
distinctly  diseourage<l  and  have  failed  of  organization  because  of  the  rate  system  in 
freights? — A.  No;  1  do  not.  There  have  been  a  number  of  failures,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  attribnted  to  freight  rates.  There  are  other  causes,  probably,  that 
have  more  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  commission  that  when  the  paper  pulp 
mill  was  founded  at  Denver  the  railroads  endeavored  to  discriminate  against  it  and 
prevent  its  successful  operation.  Have  you  any  l«nowiedge  respecting  that? — A. 
Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  but  I  hardly  think  that  probable. 

Q.  That  industry  is  prosperous  at  the  present  time? — A,  It  has  just  gone  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  Whatweretbecanses  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  at  Denverf — 
A.  I  do  not  know;  they  were  established  before  I  went  there. 

Q.  Have  they  been  successful? — A.  I  think  they  have  failed  once,  but  whether 
that  was  on  the  account  of  management  or  of  freight  rates  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
think  they  are  running  now  quite  successfully. 

Q.  Is  their  labor  foreign  born  or  native  American? — A.  Part  of  it  is  Massachnsatts 
imported  labor  and  the  balance  is  native. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  labor  conditions  there  were  so  favorable  that  they 
could  establish  the  industry  in  spite  of  the  high  freight  rates  prevailing  on  cotton? — 
A.  Our  labor  conditions  there  are  not  advantageous  to  any  manufacture.  Wages  of 
labor  are  higher  than  in  most  places. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  respecting  the  rates  on  the  raw  cotton  from  the 
Sonthf — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates  on  cotton. 

Q.  How  about  tlie  rates  on  Colorado  hard  coal,  of  which  yon  have  spoken.  Does 
any  of  that  coal  rome  east  for  doiueRtic  pniposes  in  competition  with  the  hard  coal 
of  the  anthracite  fields  in  Pennsylvania f— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Do  you  have  as  good  qnality  of  anthracite  coal  as  they  have 
in  thu  Allegheny  Kangef — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  the 
Pennsylvania  coal,  bnt  it  is  better  than  a  good  deal  of  Pennsylvania  coal  that  I  have 
nscd.  I  mean  a  hard  coal — anthracite.  There  is  really  little  difference  in  my  esti- 
mation.    I  liave  nsed  both.  ^ 

(.).  Aro  there  large  quantities  of  anthracite  coal  there f — A.  Tlicy  say  there  is  quilt- 
a  good  deal.  They  get  out  considerable,  and  they  say  there  in  plenty  of  it  to  be  had 
in  the  mountains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  That  bard  coal  might  be  placed  in  Chicago,  I  suppose,  in 
competition  with  the  production  of  the  Pennsylvania  fields  t — A.  That  makes  a  long 
haul. 

Q.  Is  tho  supply  very  large  f — A.  They  say  it  is  quite  large  out  in  the  mountains 
in  Routt  County ;  and  wliere  they  are  able  to  get  at  it,  there  is  abundance  of  it. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  Kindel  r.  Tho  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany, I  tind  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  voluntarily  accorded  Denver  Missouri 
River  rates  on  west  bound  business — bnt  refnsed  to  accord  it  on  east-bound  business. 
Does  that  <liflerenee  still  prevail? — \.  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  Are  the  same  rates  in  force  on  west-bonnd  businessf — A.  To  the  coastT 

Q.  From  Denver  to  the  coastf — A.  No;  those  rates  were  to  go  into  effect  some 
time  this  month  unless  thoy  were  stopped  by  the  court. 

Q.  Will  that  .'ifieet  business  to  any  considerable  degree  in  Denver  f — A.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  will.    I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  This  case  which  was  prosecuted  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  decided  in  1900,  and  the  decision  was  apparently  iavorable  to  tlie  contention  of 
Denver.  Has  any  niodilication  of  rates  by  the  railroads  followed  ?— A.  Not  yet. 
They  were  to  take  edict  some  time  this  mouth,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  In  that  case,  then,  the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  lieeii  actually  eti'ectivef — A.  Not  until  the  courts  iiass  upon  it;  until  the  courts 
have  decided  favorably  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report.  Now  it  is 
a  i|ue8tioii  whether  the  railroads  will  put  that  into  eft'ect  or  carry  it  higher. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  are  entirely  independent  of  these  decisions .' — A.  i^o  fa  • 

Q.  Are  the  merchants  of  Denver,  then,  favorable  to  the  enlargement  of  tlie  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiumiiision  or  a  rearrangement  of  appeal  to  the  coiuts 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  decisions  cflective-  and  binding  at  once? — A.  Yes;  we 
think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  more  power  tlinn  it  lias. 

y.  Representing  the  I  'eiiver  Chamber  of  Ciimmeice,  would  you  say  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Cnllom  bill  were  regarded  as  fiiir  to  both  interests? — A.  I  am  hardly 
familiar  enough  with  the  provisions  of  the  Cullom  bill  to  answer  that  for  the 
chamber. 

Q.  Take  the  provision  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Corau.erio  Commis- 
sion, giving  it  the  power  to  approve  the  rates  promulgated  in  the  lirst  instance  by 
the  railroads.  Would  your  rhiimlier  favor  snch  a  provision? — A.  I  think  so.  I 
would  personally. 

Q.  Would  they  go  further  than  that  and  favor  the  granting  of  power  to  promul- 
gate rates  in  the  first  instance? — A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  objection? — A.  I  think  tho  ownership  of  the  railroads 
ought  to  have  the  ri^ht  to  name  their  rates  in  the  first  place,  because  conditions 
vary  so  materially  that  members  of  a  commission  who  are  not  in  the  railroad,  busi- 
ness would  be  unable  to  state  what  a  rate  should  be.  A  rate  that  would  be  consid- 
ered very  extravagant  from  here  to  Denver  would  not  be  extravagant  in  Colorado. 

Q.  Are  th<9  rates  the  same  from  the  Kast  into  Colorado  that  they  are  from  Colorado 
to  the  East  on  the  same  comniiidities? — A.  I  think  they  are.  There  may  be  some 
difference  in  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  I  think  tb»y  are  the  same. 

Q.  The  statement  has  beeu  made  before  this  commission  that  you  can  sometimes 
transport  commodities  west  bound  over  the  transcontinental  lines  at  very  mnch 
cheaper  rates  than  you  can  transport  those  same  commodities  back  to  the  initial 
point. — A.  It  may  be  so  when  there  is  a  cnt  in  rates,  bnt  I  think,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
about  the  same.  '  There  may  be  exceptions,  too,  in  rejected  or  damaged  goods  com- 
ing back  this  way,  that  may  be  returned  in  a  certain  time  at  a  half  rate  to  the  Kast. 
The  rule  varies  nintcrially;  so  I  do  not  think  we  could  cover  that  by  "''e8"or."no.'' 

Q.  Are  the  transportation  facilities  in  that  country,  as  a  whole,  satisfactory  to 
shippers  in  time  and  M-rviio? — A.  They  are  very  good,  indeed;  there  is  no  complaint. 

Q.  And  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  obtain  a  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  claims f — A. 
We  have  very  little  trouble  on  that  score. 

Q.  Relations,  then,  are  generally  harmonious? — A.  Generally  harmonious. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquiiar.)  In  what  sections  in  Colorado  anil  elsewhere  do  yon  mar- 
ket yonr  goods  f — A.  We  practically  cover  all  the  State. 

Q,  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  Denver  and  in  Chicago  in  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture? — A.  We  do  not  manufacture  any  shoes  in  Denver  at  all. 

Q.  You  job  them  entirelyf — A.  Altogether. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  wonld  you  have  the  iiading  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  go  into  effect — direct  from  the  finding  of  the  commission,  or 
should  it  be  merely  the  ba.sis  for  a  suit  f — A.  I  think  it  should  be  direct  from  the 
commission,  giving  sufficient  time. 

Q.  Subject  to  appeal? — A.  Subject  to  appeal,  certainly;  I  think  there  should  be 
ample  time  to  take  the  matter  up, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkk.)  In  case  of  appeal  would  you  have  it  go  into  effect  imme- 
diately or  await  the  judgment  on  appeal  ? — A.  I  should  think  yon  wonld  have  to 
wait  for  judgment  on  appeal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  How  about  meeting  theexpenseof  prosecuting  aoase  in  that 
way  t  In  this  leading  case  prosecuted  by  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
that  expense  considerable? — A.  Yes;  that  was  paid  partially  by  the  chamber  and 
partiall.v  by  donation  of  Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  who  t^ok 
qnite  an  active  interest  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  I  wish  yon  wonld  give  us  some  information  concomine  irri- 
gation and  water  storage.  Have  you  anything  prepared  along  that  line? — ^A.  No;  I 
am  not  prepared  to  give  any  particular  information.  We  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  commission  and  would  be  glad  to  have  yon  look  over  our  conditions 
out  there. 

y.  Have  you  a  system  of  irrigation  there  now? — A.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  irri- 
gating privately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fauquiiar.)  Have  you  any  public  or  national  irrigation? — A.  No;  we 
have  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  the  private  irrigation  been  profitable  and  advanta- 
geous so  far? — A.  It  has  been  very  advantageons.  Where  they  irrigate  they  raise 
splendid  crop«<.     They  have  been  testing  the  sngar-beet  industry,  and   tliat  ban 

Eroven  to  bo  a  great  beet-HUgar  country.  The  Rocky  Ford  district  rlaim  that  they 
ave  produced  more  xaocharin  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  purity  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  by  irrigation? — A.  Altogether;  it  gives  them  a  longer  senson. 
They  say  they  can  run  a  sugar  factory  quite  a  good  many  days  longer  than  they 
can  in  any  other  district,  owing  to  the  dryness  and  to  their  ability  t<i  irrigate. 
They  have  now  3  beet-sugar  factories  running — 1  being  construitod  this  sumiuer — 
and  they  are  preparing  lor  another.  There  is  a  vast  territory  of  s]ilendid  soil — I 
conld  not  say  how  many  million  acres;  Mr.  Harris  may  know  better  than  I  do. 
How  many  million  acres  are  there  east  of  the  mountains f 

Mr.  C.  H.  Harris.  Millions  and  millions  of  acres,  but  the  trouble  is  there  is  not 
water  enough.  All  the  land  is  good,  but  I  do  not  suppose  a  hnndredtJi  part  of  it  is 
under  iiTigation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  yon  not  have  the  water  to  irrigate  a  very  consider- 
^ablo  portion  of  it? — A.  People  who  are  familiar  with  it  say  that  with  reservoirs  in 
'  the  mountains,  that  could  be  built  easily  by  blocking  the  gullies  l>etween  the  moun- 
tains, wo  could  irrigate  a  very  considerable  portion  of  it.  There  is  an  awful  snow- 
fall in  the  mountains,  and  it  runs  off  rapidly. 

Q.  You  have  quite  an  industry  in  raising  oantalotipea? — A.  The  Rooky  Ford. 

Q.  Are  they  raised  by  irrigation? — A.  Altogether. 

y.  I  know  they  are  shipped  East. — ^A.  We  get  very  little  rain  there  at  any  time. 

Q.  What  crops  chiefly  are  raised  by  irrigation  in  your  section? — A.  In  the  vallevs 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  (potatoes,  and  hay,  and  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  Over  in 
the  Grande  Valley  they  raise  very  good  fraitj  they  do  not  raise  much  grain. 

Q.  Have  you  agitated  the  subject  of  public  irrigation  by  the  State  or  Govern- 
ment?— A.  It  is  only  recently  they  have  commenced  agitating  it.  It  has  been  agi- 
tated to  some  extent  for  quite  a  while,  but  not  strongly  ;  but  now  we  feel  it  is  time 
to  advocate  it  pretty  strongly,  especially  since  they  have  developed  what  beets  will 
do  there,  and  for  a  while  they  thought  they  conld  not  raise  anything  hardly.  But 
now  that  wo  have  got  water  in  and  irrigated  the  ground  we  find  we  can  raise  almost 
anything  out  there. 

Q.  Have  you  anythingto  volunteer  further  that  we  have  not  covered? — A.  Nothing, 
I  believe.     I  am  sorry  I  have  known  so  little. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  think  yon  have  given  us  a  great  deal  of  information.  In  behalf 
of  the  commission  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  appearance  before  us  and  for  your 
very  interesting  and  profitable  statements. 

The  WiTNRSS.  If  I  have  been  of  any  benefit  I  am  glad  of  it,  and  I  thank  the  com- 
misKion  for  their  invitation. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  3,  190t. 

TESTIM0H7  OF  MB.  JAHES  MOSTOK  LAITGLET, 

Bepreitnting  the  Merchants'  Aaaociation  of  Xmo  York. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m.,  Mr.  Farqnhar  presiding.  At  tiiat  time  Mr 
James  Morton  Langley  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  first  duly  sworn 
testified  as  follows: 

<;.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  You  may  now  givo  your  name  and  address. — A.  James 
Morton  Langley,  New  York  Life  Building,  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  some  official  position  with  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
Yorkf — ^A.  Yoo  could  scarcely  call  it  official;  that  is,  I  have  no  title.  I  am  directly 
in  charge  of  transportation  matters  for  the  asgociation. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  Merchants'  Association  been  established f — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Of  what  class  of  business  men  is  it  composedf — A.  All  classes.  It  has  1,800 
members,  and  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  class;  it  includes  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, bankers,  an<l  it  ramifibs  generally  into  all  lines. 

Q.  Have  you  an  established  headquarters  in  New  York  City;  and  if  80,'wheref — 
A.  New  York  Life  Building. 

Q.  What  is  your  form  of  membership,  simply  voluntary,  or  do  you  have  a  regular 
membership  with  annual  fees,  etc. t — A.  We  have  two  classes  of  members;  direct 
members  and  what  we  call  associate  members.  The  direct  members  pay  an  annual 
feeof  $25;  the  associate  members  pay  nothing.  The  associate  membersare  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  think  there  are  thirty-odd  thousand  on  our  hooks 
to-day, 

Q.  Can  you  state  briefly  the  aims  of  the  association  f — A.  Well,  as  stated  it  is  to 
foster  the  trade  and  welfare  of  New  York,  but  that  is  comprehensive  enough  and 
covers  the  ground. 

Q.  Was  it  brought  into  being  on  account  of  discriminating  rates  tis  against  the  city 
of  New  York  and  differentials  in  favor  of  other  citiesf — A.  It  became  necessary 
thron^h  the  practice  on  the  part  of  certain  railways  to  make  cheaper  passenger 
fares  Irom  certain  points  to  trade  centers.  Take,  for  instance,  St.  Louis.  There  is 
a  certain  territory  which  is  assumed  to  be  tributary  to  St.  Louis  as  n  market.  The 
railroad  introduced  the  system  uf  excursion  rates  with  the  object  of  enconraging 
merchants  to  go  to  market.  That  was  granted  to  western  competing  points,  and  it 
naturally  had  an  influence  in  diverting  trade  from  New  York.  Take  a  merchant  out 
in  a  small  town,  and  if  the  question  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  hu  shunld  buy 
goods  in  St.  Louis,  or  Chicago,  or  New  York,  the  existence  of  the.se  reduced  rates 
would  assist  him  in  making  up  his  mind  which  trade  center  he  would  visit;  and 
naturally  after  haviug  gone  to  that  trade  center  the  dealers  there  would  probably 
sell  him  all  the  goods  he  would  require.  In  a  sense  that  was  a  discriminatiou  against 
New  York. 

That  was  perhaps  the  main  reason  why  the  Merchants'  Association  was  estab- 
lished. There  are  other  discriminations,  but  the  one  I  have  just  referred  to  brought 
the  matter  to  a  focus  and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  association. 

We  have  always  taken  the  stand  in  New  York  that  if  there  were  no  discrimina- 
tions New  York  would  stand,  flgnratively  speaking,  upon  its  own  bottom;  and  we 
have  never  8!  ".ce  wehave  been  in  existence  asked  a  concession  from  arailroad.  All  we 
ask  is  equality  of  opportunity. 

One  of  the  first  active  steps  taken  by  the  association  was  to  try  and  have  the  rail- 
roads grant  to  New  York  the  same  privileges  that  they  were  granting  to  other  trade 
centers;  that  is  particularly  in  connection  with  this  reduced  rate  matter.  Inst«ad 
of  charging  2  full  fares,  the  roads  had  charged  in  some  instances  a  fare  and  a  lifth, 
and  in  other  instances  a  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round  trip. 

Q.  Were  Philadelphia  and  Boston  enjoying  excursion  rates  at  that  timef — A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  New  York  competes  quite  as  directly  and  severely  with  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton as  it  does  with  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  does  it  notf — A.  I  should  say  yes. 

Q.  Then,  in  asking  for  discriminating  rates  in  favorof  New  York,  you  ask  to  have 
an  advantage  over  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  do  yon  nott — A.  We  do  not  ask  for  dis- 
criminating rates.  That  is  hardly  a  correct  way  to  put  it.  We  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  we  would  prefer  to  have  this  entire  practice  abolished.  We  have  told  the 
railroads  time  and  again  that  whenever  they  were  reiidy  to  stop  that  practice  we 
would  stand  with  them  and  assist  them  in  doing  it;  but  so  long  as  they  would  per 
sist  in  granting  them  to  other  places,  wo  asked  to  be  put  on  a  relative  basis  of 
equality.    I  would  scarcely  call  that  asking  for  discriminating  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  not  call  excursion  rates  discriminating  rates f— A.  Yes;  they  are  dis- 
criminating when  made  in  favor  of  some  points  and  denied  to  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  h'ARQUiiAR.)  Was  there  any  action  on  the  part  of  Boston,  Baltimore, 
or  Philadelphia  merchants  to  adopt  the  same  plan  that  you  havet — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  They  have  ha<l  no  success  in  itf — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  success  thnt 
Boston  or  Baltimore  have  ba<l,  bat  Philadelphia  at  times  has  had  the  benefit  of  these 
same  rates. 

Q.  You  would  say,  then,  that  your  plan  was  to  abolish  the  ndvautageons  discrim- 
inating rates  received  by  Chicago  and  St.  Loui-sf — A.  Yes 

Q.  So  tb^t  all  would  be  put  on  the  same  plane?— A.  That  is,  charged  the  full 
tariff  rates ;  we  Would  prefer  to  see  that.  That  has  been  our  position  from  the  (irst. 
In  fact  our  position  is  well  known  to  the  railroads.  We  have  gone  on  record  before 
them  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Have  you  any  formal  statement  to  make  to  the  coinniission ;  any  tabulated 
statement  of  discriminations f — A.  No;  I  have  not.  I  had  started  to  prepare  Hncli  a 
statement,  but  after  reading  it  over  I  considered  it  was  not  comprehensive  enough, 
and  I  thought  I  had  better  first  find  out  what  sort  of  information  the  commission 
desires. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  fault  to  find  with  the  freight  clas.sific.ition,  as  now  adopted,  from 
the  North  to  the  South? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  state  that  to  the  commission,  and  give  specific  cases,  if  you  can? — 
A.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  establish  a  starting  point  by  giving  my  idea  of  what 
a  freight  ciassification  is.  Of  course,  in  the  efl'ort  tu  systematize  trafiic,  there  must  lie 
a  standard  of  some  sort  established  in  order  to  t;rou])  miscellaneous  merchandise.  A 
classification  perhaps  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  rates  of  freight  that  the  yard- 
stick does  to  the  price  of  cloth,  for  instance,  or  that  the  bnshel  measure  does  to  the 
price  of  a  commodity.     It  is  the  gauge. 

The  railroads  have  two  systems  of  making  rules.  One  of  ti.em  is  wliat  tliey  stylo 
"  commodity  rates,"  which  covers  traffic  that  moves  in  bulk,  such  sis  grain  or  Hour  and 
various  other  products.  In  miscellaneous  freiglit  they  have  arranged  (i  cbisses  of 
freight  rates.  Under  those  6  classes  they  arrange,  say,  3,000  or  more  s<-parate  items. 
Tliat  will  give  you  some  idea  of  just  what  an  undertaking  it  is  to  jiroperlv  classify 
fnight. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  tbe  interstate- commerce  law,  which  went  into  effect  in 
1887,  each  individual  line  made  its  own  classification.  I  think  there  were  138.  As 
soon  as  the  interstate-commerce  law  went  into  efiect  it  was  fonnd  that  in. applying 
these  classifications  to  the  scale  of  rates  in  effect  in  numerous  iuKtances  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  was  violated.  In  the  effort  to  get  the  rates  in  line,  tbe  railroads 
held  a  convention,  and  attempted  to  adopt  a  uniform  classification.  That  was  found 
to  l>e  inexpedient,  and  they  were  only  partially  surcea.sful. 

The  United  States  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  territories.  The  territory  from  New 
Yi  rk  to  Chicago  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  is  what  is  known  as  the  Ofiicial  or 
Trunk  Line  territory;  u.ist  of  the  Mi.ssi8sippi,  but  south  of  the  Ohio,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Southern  territory ;  west  of  Chicago  is  what  is  known  as  the  Western. 

After  this  convention  tliree  classification  committees  undertook  to  classify  the 
freight  that  is  moved  in  their  separate  territories.  There  was  very  little  complaint 
Irom  1887  until  .January  1,  1900. 

At  that  time  the  Official  classification  committee  made  wholesale  advances  in  their 
classification  without  any  notice  to  shippers.  They  advanced  in  class  818  items  ont 
of  the  3,000  in  their  merchandise  list.  Taking  the  scale  of  rates  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  OS  a  basis,  these  advances  represented  an  average  increase  in  the  rate  of 
freight  of  35.5  per  cent. 

That  was  followed  by  the  Western  classification  eommittee  on  January  25,  1900, 
advancing  the  rates  on  240  of  the  iteni.s  in  their  list.  The  per  cent  of  advance  in 
this  instance,  using  Chicago-Missouri  River  rates  as  a  basis,  was  on  an  average  47.4 
per  cent. 

Following  that  again,  the  Sontl'.ern  classification  committee  on  February  1, 1900, 
advanced  their  classification.  Out  of  2,600  items  in  the  Southern  classification  they 
advanced  two-thirds  of  them,  ranging  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

As  I  have  said,  that  was  suddenly  done,  and  tbe  railroads  did  not  seem  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  tliat  merchants  are  in  the  habit  of  making  contracts 
ahead  based  on  existing  rates,  and  tbe  effect  of  that  is  apparent.  If  you  make  con- 
tracts to  deliver  goods,  and  your  freight  rates  are  advanced,  it  simply  means  that 
yon  lose  the  diflerence  between  the  advanced  rate  and  the  rates  that  were  in  effect 
when  you  made  the  contract. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  their  attention  called  to  the  matter,  and 
in  December  they  held  a  session  in  Washington  to  investigate  and  find  out  what 
might  be  done  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  putting  the  rates  in  effect.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  mnch  certainty  as  to  whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  control  over  matters  of  classification.  The  investigation  finally  assumed  the 
shape  of  having  the  matter  drawn  to  the  attention  of  tbe  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States,  but  after  considering  the  matter,  he  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  there 
was  no  gronnd  for  interference  by  him. 

It  then  seemed  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  railroads  and  shippers  could  not 
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jiet  together  and  jointly  agree  on  some  basis  that  woald  he  satisfactory  to  both.  In 
I  espouse  to  a  saggestioD  to  that  etfect,  the  Official  classificatiou  cominitteo  met  with 
the  shippers  and  subsequeutly  moditied  the  advance,  bnt  they  did  not  go  back  to 
the  ori-inal  basis. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Attorney-General  found  that  the  advance  in  the 
rates  was  jiistitiablet— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did  And  they  werejostiflable. 

Q.  Uid  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  their  submisstou  of  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney-General,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  exorbitantf  Do 
you  recollect  that? — A.  I  am  not  sure  us  to  how  the  case  was  presented  by  the  com- 
uiission,  1  think,  however,  that  the  position  taken  was  that  the  action  of  these 
cuiiiiiiitteeswas  in  detiance  of  the  antitrust  law;  in  other  words,  that  they  had  come 
togfther  by  joint  agreement  to  make  these  advances;  but  the  Attorney-General  did 
not  seem  to  take  that  view  of  it,  or,  in  any  event,  he  decided  that  hu  could  not 
interfere. 

Q.  Was  the  position  taken  that  it  was  a  quasi  conspiracy  as  against  the  spirit  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law  ! — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Did  you  tile  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CouniiiKsion  setting  forth  the  disabilities  thatyoiir  association  was  laboring  under  f — 
A.  <lur  assoiiation  did  not  do  that;  but  I  think  there  were  a  hundred-odd  com- 
plaints tiled  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

y.  Were  they  ever  inve8tigat.ed?— A.  I  do  not  believe  a  formal  investigation  was 
ever  made ;  it  was  informal. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  assigned  for  not  investigating  the  charges  of  the  complain- 
ants?— A.  Not  to  my  knowle<1ge. 

Q.  (IJy  Mr.  Kiplky.)  Do  yon  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  juris<liction  over  classification  or  notf  That  is  to  say,  conld  it  entert«iu  a 
complaint  of  this  kind  siud  pass  npon  it  i — A.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  the  way  that 
the  present  law  rea<ls,  that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  tu  attempt  to  do  anything,  because  the  law  seems  to  me  to  be  vague, 
it  hinges  upon  a  question  of  reasonableness,  and  there  is  no  power  that  I  have  dis- 
covered that  can  determiuu  what  is  reasoual)le  and  what  is  not.  Of  course  there  are 
trwo  sides  to  the  question,  bnt  in  the  absence  of  any  arbitrary  power  to  make  a  deci- 
sion iiB  to  what  is  reasonable  and  what  is  not 

Q.  (ISy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris,  interrnptiug.)  Do  we  understand  there  is  a  grievance 
hero  with  no  remedy? — A.  That  is  it;  yes. 

Q.  Kither  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  or  under  the  antitrust  law? — A.  That  is  it. 

KoWj  there  is  one  point  about  this  matter,  and  that  is  that  shifting  or  advancing 
items  in  the  classification  has  really  the  effect  of  advancing  the  rates,  so  that  the 
classitication  committees— although  it  is  not  generally  admitted— really  possess  what 
is  known  as  the  rate-making  power.  It  is  particularly  burdensome  upon  nierchanis 
for  the  reason  that  when  they  advance  the  item  from  one  class  to  another  it  is  very 
ditUcult  to  ascertain  j  ust  what  the  ultimate  ell'ect  of  that  is  going  to  be  or  how  much 
it  will  advance  the  rates.  If  they  advance  the  scale  of  rates  themselves  it  is  a  much 
simpler  matter  for  the  merchant  to  tell  just  what  the  eiVect  is  going  to  be  upon 
him.  That  is  the  direct  method.  Ky  using  the  other  system  of  advancing  it  in  the 
class,  it  is  an  indirect  method  and  it  is  hard  totell  just  what  theeAVot  is  going  to  be. 

Further  than  that,  in  making  the  classitication  they  have  certain  classes  lor  car- 
loads— that  is,  for  luerchiindise  that  moves  in  carloa<lB— and  then  they  make  the 
higher  classitication  fur  less  than  carloads.  The  etl'eet  of  that  is  that  shippers  who 
buy  in  lar^o  lots  have,  through  that  system,  a  tremendous  advantage  over  merchants 
that  deal  in  smaller  lots. 

Further  tlian  that,  the  system  of  carload  rates  tends  to  establish  what  has  been 
styled  spheres  of  inllueure  or  commercial  basins.  To  illustrate  that:  If  a  merchant 
in  New  York  wishes  to  make  sales  in  territory  that  is  nearer  to  Chicago  than  it  is 
to  New  York,  it  is  possible  through  that  divergence  between  carload  and  less  than 
carload  rates,  when  applied  to  the  scale  of  rates  in  effect,  for  the  Chicago  merchant 
to  buy  in  carloads  and  distribute  to  that  territory  which  is  nearer  to  him  than  it  is 
to  the  merchant  in  New  York,  by  reason  of  tlie  lower  rate  of  freight.  If  you  ship 
from  New  York  to  Chica>:o  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  and,  in  distributing  that  carload 
shipment,  then  ship  backward  into  this  territory  at  a  less  than  carload  rate,  the 
ultimate  expense  is  less  by  that,  system  than  if  yon  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots 
from  New  Y'ork  to  that  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipi.ry.)  Could  you  give  an  illustration  of  it  that  would  make  it 
detinite? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  could  do  that  without  a  tariff. 

Q.  Simply  by  naming  cities  without  naming  freight  rates.  Take  some  interior 
city  in  Ohio  or  Indiana. — A.  [Indicating  on  map.]  Take  for  instance,  Connersville, 
Ind.  A  merchanli  in  Chicago  selling  dry  goods,  groceries,  or  hardware  can  get  a 
lower  rate  of  freight  on  goods  pnrchasi'il  in  the  Fast  in  carloads  and  shipped  from 
Chicago  to  Connersville  in  less  than  carloads,  than  a  merchant  in  New  York  conld 
ship  in  less  than  carloads  from  New  York  to  Connersville. 
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Now,  there  is  another  effect  in  this  manipulation  of  olassifioation  matters,  and  the 
illastration  I  have  just  given  would  also  govern  in  this  case.  Take  the  Sonthorn 
gronp  of  railways.  If  tbey  are  particulauy  int«rested  in  building  up  Southern  ter- 
ritory to  the  exclusion  of  merchants  in  the  territory  north  of  the  C)hio  River  they 
can  continue  this  practice  of  making  such  a  wide  diflerence  between  the  carloads 
and  less  than  carloads  so  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  outside  mer- 
chant to  make  any  sale  whatever  in  Southern  territory.  They  can  build,  so  to  speak, 
a  wall  around  themselves.    - 

Q.  Yo'u  do  not  mean  by  that  that  tbey  exclude  the  wholesaler,  not  the  producer 
but  the  jobber  t — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  This  whole  question  you  are  discnasing  concerns  the  jobbing  interest,  does  itt — 
A.  More  particularly. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  the  goodn  might  come  originally  from  New  York,  bat  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  jobbing  trade  would  be  located  in  New  York  or  Atlanta,  Chatta- 
nooga, or  some  other  plaoe  of  that  kind. — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquuak.)  There  is  one  question  not  made  clear  yet.  Is  it  not  natu- 
ral for  the  Soathem  railroads  to  build  up  their  local  jobbing  trade  as  high  as  they 
cant — A.  I  think  it  is.  llieir  selfish  interests  would  inspire  them  to  do  that,  you 
know. 

Q.  Does  not  the  same  complaint  that  yon  make  in  respect  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  or  Cincinnati,  from  a  New  York  standpoint,  apply  also  to  the  Southern 
men  in  their  great  central  markets T — A,  Yes.  it  has  always  been  our  desire  to  be 
as  impartial  as  we  can  in  these  matters.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
operates  both  ways,  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  excnsiible  for  protecting  their 
own  intereHts.  But  we  do  not  like  to  have  them  go  to  extremes,  as  we  claim  they 
have  done  in  these  cliissification  matters. 

Then,  again,  they  exercise  a  power  frequently  that  is  almost  equivalent  to  taxa- 
tion, and  we  are  excluded  from  any  representation  whatever.  Their  actions  are 
purely  arbitrary,  aud  are  governed  by  their  consciences  solely.  You  might  say,  as 
Lord  Clive  did  in  regard  to  his  acts  in  India,  that,  considering  his  opportunities,  he 
ha<l  been  very  modest. 

Mr.  Clarke,  His  exact  words  were:  Considering  hiH  opportunities,  he  was  aston- 
ished at  his  own  modesty. 

The  Witness.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  have  no  representation  before  these  classifi- 
cation committers f — A.  No;  they  are  governed  solely  by  the  provision  in  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  which  reqniries  that  if  it  is  proposed  to  advance  rates  there  must 
bo  ten  days'  notice;  if  they  are  going  to  reduce  the  rates  they  are  required  to  give 
throe  days'  notice. 

Q.  When  tlie  change  in  classification  is  made  you  may  appear  before  their  class- 
ification committee  and  argue  against  the  change? — A.  Yes;  we  may  present  argu- 
ments, but  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.    There  is  no  power  we  can  invoke. 

Q.  Are  the  changes  never  of  avail  in  your  interest t — A.  They  have  been.  The 
Southern  classification  committee  is  not  so  responsive  to  argument  as  the  others.  I 
have  made  arguments  before  them  and  have  covered  the  ground  quite  folly,  but 
they  have  not  yet  made  any  response,  and  that  is  a  year  ago.  They  rnled  me  out  on 
the  basis  that  my  complaints  were  too  general;  but  when  you  consider  that  they 
had  advanced  two-thirds  of  their  classification,  I  do  not  see  how  anything  else  but 
a  general  complaint  would  cover  it. 

X)..  (By  Mr.  Eipley.)  Would  yon  specify  exactly  what  some  of  the  advances  were, 
as  done  in  the  typewritten  statement  which  you  prepared  Y— A.  Yes.  I  could  pre- 
pare something  and  furnish  it.  It  is  my  idea  to  find  out  just  what  the  commission 
would  like  to  have,  and  then  I  can  be  specific  or  give  practical  illustrations. 

Now,  to  be  specific  in  regard  to  the  Southern  classification  A  comparison  of  the  old 
with  the  new  classification  shows  that  since  January,  1900,  1,977  articles  have  been 
advanced  in  class  out  of  a  possible  2,600.  They  £ave,  I  think,  9  dift'erent  classes 
of  rates.  They  have  more  classes  in  the  Southern  territory  than  in  the  other  terri- 
tories. Of  these,  32  articles  have  been  advanced  from  second  to  first  class;  38  from 
third  to  second  class;  C9  from  fourth  to  third  class;  36  from  fifth  to  fourth  class; 
10  from  sixth  to  fourth  class,  and  46  from  sixth  to  fifth  class.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  advances  were  made  from  fourth  to  first  and  from  third  to  first. 
In  addition  to  that  the  classes  which  were  among  the  lowest  are  beginning  to  dis- 
appear from  the  classification  list  altogether.  They  are  eliminating  the  lower  classes 
and  gradually  advancing  these  articles  from  class  to  class.  There  were  109  of  the 
lower  classes  and  commodity  rates  in  the  classification  which  governed  prior  to 
February  1,  1900,  and  in  the  new  classification,  which  went  into  effect  on  that  daf«, 
there  are  only  58  of  these  left.  In  addition  to  these  advances  there  were  75  new 
instances  of  discrimination  made  by  widening  the  difference  between  the  carload 
rate  and  less  than  carload  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchxan.)  I  would  like  to  know  in  someway  whether  these  changes 
is  classification  apply  exclusively  to  St.  Louis  or  New  York  or  any  other  particular 
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place,  or  whether  they  were  general  increases  in  olassification  to  all  places f — A. 
What  we  are  discussing  now  is  the  classification  that  governs  in  the  territory  soath 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  advances  that  were  made  govern  gen- 
erally from  all  points. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  a  discrimination  against  any  particular  point  f — A.  No,  sir: 
except  through  that  practice  of  widening  the  difference  between  carload  rates  and 
less  than  carload  rates. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  universal  custom  t — A.  Yon  might  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  carload  rate  is  always  lower  than  the  broken  carload 
ratet — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  of  itself,  then,  adiscrimination  t — A.  It  wonld  not  be  a  discrimination  if 
there  was  any  fixed  rule  for  the  difi'ereuce,  but  the  committees  observe  no  fixed  rule. 
For  instance,  in  classifying  freight  they  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  handUng 
and  the  value  and  the  bulk  and  the  inherent  liability  to  damage.  That  is  a  generu 
practice. 

Q.  Is  not  the  classification  lower  on  perishable  than  on  nnperishable  goods  f — A. 
That  is  what  I  say — they  consider  the  inherent  liability  to  damage.  If  uiere  was  a 
fixed  standard  as  to  just  what  the  difference  should  be,  gauged  on  the  cost  of  han- 
dling as  between  carloads  and  less  thnn  carloads,  there  could  not  be  mocli  complaint. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  costs  more  to  handle  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  freight  than 
a  carload ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  railroads  have  been  in  existence  a  good  many 
years  and  they  have  a  record  of  their  business,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a  difiBcnlt 
matter  to  establish  a  fair  difference  based  upon  the  cost  of  handling  the  carloads  as 
compared  with  the  less  than  carloads.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  reduced  their  busi- 
ness to  a  system  as  yet  for  some  reason.  For  instance,  they  have  not  yet  gotten  it 
down  to  tbe  basis  that  the  life  insurance  companies  have.  A  life  insurance  company 
can  quote  figures  to  cover  almost  any  contingency.  A  railroad  company  ought  to 
be  able  to  tell  just  how  much  more  should  be  paid  for  a  less  than  carload  lot  than  a 
carload  lot,  and  let  that  be  recognized  as  a  standard  and  let  that  govern. 

Q.  Do  I  understaud  that  whatever  cTassification  is  adopted  it  applies  equally  to 
all  shippersf — A.  Yesj  there  is  a  provision  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  (section 
10)  that  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  obser\'e  the  classification, 
and  it  affects  all  shippers  alike. 

Q.  Then  where  does  the  discrimination  come  in  f — A.  The  discrimination  comes  in 
by  making  a  difference  between  tbe  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  that  is  not 
JDstifiable. 

Q.  Now,  can  yon  give  some  instance  of  that  unjustifiable  practice? — A.  I  think  it 
wonld  be  better  to  let  me  provide  that  in  an  exact  way,  too.  I  can  hardly  explain 
why  it  is  impossible  to  do  tliat  with  tbe  information  I  have  inhand.  You  most  nave 
your  exact  scale  of  rates — tariff  rates — which  I  have  not  got  with  me.  I  will  willingly 
provide  all  thoKO  instances,  but  I  must  have  the  data  so  that  I  can  figure  it  out  at 
something  like  a  mathematical  calculation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripley.)  Will  you  name  a  few  specific  commodities  which  were  for- 
merly fourth  claHS  and  moved  up  to  first  class,  simply  naming  the  classification, 
leaving  the  rates  outf — -A.  I  have  in  my  office  a  quite  complete  list  compiled  specif- 
ically mentioning  these  advances.  I  w.ould  take  pleasure  in  giving  yon  a  copy  of 
tbot,  and  that  would  answer  your  question.  I  thought  I  had  it  included  in  this 
statement  here,  but  I  find  it  is  missing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  Well,  can  you  say  whether  the  difference  between  the  car- 
load lots  and  the  broken  lots  is  a  very  wide  one,  or  whether  it  is  wider  than  it  should 
be,  considering  the  cost  of  handlingf — A.  Well,  that  has  been  our  contention  in 
most  of  these  caxes  where  the  difference  has  been  inrreafed.  The  contention  was 
that  they  were  not  governed  at  all  by  tbe  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  it;  it 
was  merely  an  arbitrary  a<lvance,  and,  taking  in  consideration  the  results  that  are 
produced  by  that  advance,  we  assume  that  it  was  intentionally  done  to  exclude 
merchants  outside  of  that  particular  territory — to  give  the  jobbers  in  the  South  an 
advantage  over  jobbers  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Well,  the  jobber  in  Atlanta  or  any  great  Sonthem  mar- 
ket there  has  an  advantage,  of  course,  in  the  carload  lot  in  its  original  shipment, 
but  in  his  dihtributions  he  has  got  to  pay  the  Sonthem  tariffs,  just  as  the  Northern 
man  doesT — A.  Yes.  Now,  there  is  another  peculiar  condition  in  respect  to  Sonthem 
territory — that  is,  that  the  Suntbern  classification  governs  on  interstate  traffic  all 
throngh  that  territory,  but  tbe  various  States,  through  the  State  railroad  commis- 
sions, have  never  authorized  tbe  Sonthem  classification  as  promulgated  by  the  Sonth- 
em classification  committee.  In  the  various  States  the  old  basis  is  still  in  effect  on 
State  business,  and  you  can  see  what  an  advantage  that  is  to  the  merchants  of  those 
States.  They  can  distribute  on  the  basis  of  the  old  classification,  whereas  the  mer- 
chant.outside  must  observe  the  advanced  classification. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  nay  that  in  the  regulation  of  State  traffic  within  the  State 
that  there  are  State  boards  that  have  power  above  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  even  of  Congress  ? — A.  Not  over  interstate  traffic,  but  intrastate  traffic. 
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Take,  for  instance,  Mississippi.  A  merchant  can  buy  bis  supplies  on  the  basis  of 
what  is  known  as  Southern  olassitication  and  distribute  in  his  State  on  a  much  lower 
basis  of  classification,  whereas  an  outside  merchant  shipping  to  the  point  in  that 
State  is  governed  solely  by  the  Soiitbem  classification,  which  is  about  SO  per  cent 
higher  than  the  one  governing  in  the  State, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLKY.)  You  mean  where  he  ships  direct  to  the  locality  or  direct  fh>in 
New  Yorkf — A.  Direct  from  his  own  city  to  a  local  point.  I  attended  a  convention 
of  State  railroad  commissions  at  Lookout  Mountain  last  summer  and  they  nnani- 
monsly  agreed  that  they  wonld  not  recognize  this  new  classification. 

Q.  Their  policy,  then,  is  distinctly  to  build  up,  of  course,  the  jobbing  business 
within  their  own  bordersT — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  those  State  railroad  commissions  are  bound  to  look  afler  that  interest, 
whatever  happens  to  the  general  Southern  classification  T — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  Have  ^on  any  information  that  shows  a  comparison 
between  the  classification  on  the  different  Hues  of  goods  in  this  Southern  territory 
with  that  of  the  classification  in  the  Northern  territory  f — A.  Yes.  I  can  illustrate 
that  to  you.     I  had  started  to  make  some  remarks  in  regard  to  uniform  classification. 

Uniform  classiKcation  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  bnt  yon  must  take  into  considera- 
tion when  yon  make  your  classification  the  scales  of  rates  that  are  in  effect.  Snp- 
Sose  that  we  want  to  make  the  Ofiicial  classification  a  uniform  classification.  Th« 
ifflcial  classification  is  made  to  correspond  with  a  scale  of  rates,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows, based  on  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago : 


CaDts. 

First  class 76 

Second  class 66 

Third  class 60 


Cents 

Fonrth  class 36 

Fifth  class 30 

Sixth  class 26 


Those  are  cents  per  100  pounds.  Now,  of  course,  in  arranging  their  classification 
the  official  committee  have  in  a  measure  been  governed  by  th.it  scale  of  rates.  For 
instance,  the  committee  know  that,  if  they  pnt  at  article  in  the  first  class  it  means 
that  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago  wonld  be  75  cents.  They  keep  that  io 
view.  Well,  now,  take  the  same  distance  running  South — New  York  to  Atlanta,  for 
instance ;  the  scale  of  rat«B  in  an  follows : 


First  class $1. 14 

Second  class 98 

Third  class 86 


Fonrth  class $0.73 

Fifth  class'. 60 

Sixth  class 49 


From  this  it  is  plain  that  there  are  three  classes  of  rates  in  the  Soathern  territory 
which  are  higher  than  the  highest  class  for  similar  service  in  the  ttrrritory  north  of 
the  Ohio  River.  Now,  take  the  Official  classification  again.  If  an  article  is  in  the 
first  class  it  is  75  cents,  but  if  it  is  first  class  it  would  be  $1.14  going  South,  for  the 
same  distance;  so  that  there  is  no  justice  or  equality  in  api)lyiiig  the  classification 
universally,  when  there  is  such  a  wide  difl'errnce  in  the  scale  of  rat«8  theniselves. 

Q.  Is  that  illustration  typical  of  the  whole  Southern  territory? — A.  That  is  a  fair 
illustration. 

Q.  Of  th(<  difference  for  an  equal  distance  between  the  charge  in  the  Ofiicial  and 
the  Southern  territory  t— A.  Yes;  in  the  Sontbem  fa'rritory  they  have  always  hud 
an  exceedingly  high  scale  of  freight  rates.  That  has  been  complained  of  not  only 
by  commercial  interests  but  by  connecting  railway  lines  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litcbman.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  railroad  facilities  are  very  far 
superior  in  the  Northern  district  than  in  the  Southern f — A.  Yes;  that  was  true 
until  very  recent  years.  Recently  there  has  been  an  era  of  improvement  generally 
thronghout  the  South  in  railways. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  South  even  at  the  present  time  is  comparable  with  the 
North  in  the  development  of  railway  facilitiesf — A.  1  do  not  think  they  are  quite  up 
to  the  standard. 

Q.  Wonld  not  that  have  an  effect  on  the  classification  and  rate  charge f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  expense  of  doing  business  is  higher  in  the  South,  necessarily  the  price 
charged  must  De  higher? — A,  There  is  another  element  to  take  into  consideration 
there,  too,  and  that  is  tbe  tact  that  the  return  traffic  from  the  South  ia  quite  light — 
that  IS,  the  traffic  moving  North. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  How  about  cotton f — A.  Well,  that  would  not  apply  in  cot- 
ton. That  traffic  would  bo  pretty  heavy,  but  that  don't  compensate  for  the  dif- 
ference, for  instance,  between  the  quantity  of  coal  m.oving  in  the  North.  The  North 
has  the  coal  Interest,  the  grain,  fiour,  and  heavy  products  that  are  laised  in  the 
West  that  keep  t^eir  traffic  up  to  a  pretty  high  standard. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  large  a  proportion  (if  the  cotton  crop  is  shipped  by 
waterf — A.  I  ran  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries  t — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  that  portion  of  the  cotton  crop  would  not  enter  into  this  oalonlation  yon 
are  now  makingf — A.  No;  it  would  not  move  North;  it  wonld  move,  perhaps, 
South  or  East.     That  woald  be  short  hauls. 

Q.  It  would  not  enter  into  a  comparison  of  rates  between  the  Northern  territory 
and  the  Southern  territory  necessarily  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  return  to  the  point  which  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  This  classi- 
fication and  the  rates  charged  under  it  apply  to  all  consumers  in  the  Soittb,  do  they 
nott — A.  Vos. 

Q.  Then  where  is  the  discrimination  if  all  in  a  certain  territory  are  charged 
alike  f — A.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  its  application.  The  discrimination  is  in 
the  way  that  the  classification  is — I  do  not  hardly  like  to  nse  the  word,  but  it  oovers 
the  point — manipulated. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  discrimination  is  between  sections,  then,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Southt  Is  that  the  point  you  desire  to  make  f — A.  Well,  I  have  made  that  claim.  I 
don't  snppose  it  will  be  accepted  as  correct,  bat  that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Q.  You  think  this  alleged  discrimination  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  development 
of  the  South f — A.  Yes;  any  restriction  in  action  of  that  character  I  think  is  detri- 
mental. We  have  always  taken  the  position  there  that  the  less  interference  and  the 
fewer  obstacles  there  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  development,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  country  };ener»lly. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  price  charged  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost,  do  you 
not? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

(}.  Have  you  gone  into  an  examination  as  to  the  element  of  costf — A.  We  can  not 
get  at  it. 

Q.  Can't  yon  get  at  it  as  well  in  relation  to  the  South  as  in  relation  to  the  North  ? — 
A.  We  can't  get  at  it  in  the  North. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Is  it  yonr  contention  that  the  changes  in  classification  have 
been  an  indirect  way  of  raising  the  ratesf — A.  Yes;  there  would  have  been  very 
little  complaint,  I  think,  if  they  had  advanced  the  scale  of  rates  themselves;  that 
would  have  been  direct.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  merchants  were 
inclined  to  complain  of  freight  rates,  but  in  later  years  they  have  reached  a  cou- 
cliision  that  the  rates  of  freight  of  itself  is  not  so  material  as  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  it.  They  want  everybody  to  be  charged  the  same  rate,  whatever  that  rate 
might  be. 

Q.  Then  j^ou  think  that  the  changes  in  classifloatiou  have  induced  great  confusion 
and  inequality  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  while  the  railroa<ls 
want  to  increase  their  revenues,  they  did  not  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
advancing  the  rates ;  it  might  create  too  much  of  a  fuVor,  and  they  have  adopted  this 
othei'  methud,  whirh,  to  my  mind,  is  equivalent  to  taking  a  handful  of  pennies  and 
tlirowiug  them  in  the  air  and  letting  them  come  down.  Then  there  wonld  bo  so 
many  heads  and  so  many  tails,  and  let  that  represent  the  protest.  They  will  have  a 
great  many  protests.  Other  changes  wonld  not  be  noticed  by  people  not  aflected, 
and  out  of  the  tos-s-np  there  will  be  a  certain  percentage  of  advances  that  will 
remain.  That  was  brought  to  my  mind  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  after  these  a<lvances 
were  made,  and  numerous  protests  were  tiled,  certain  powerful  interests  had  their 
protfst.s  recogni:ted,  and  the  banis  of  classification  was  put  back  to  almost  its  original 
standard,  while  others  secured  no  changes  whatever. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Clarkr.)  Then  you  think  that  a  change  in  the  classification  was  li:ip- 
ba;!ard  and  not  scientifiot — A.  That  is  it;  and  this  method  of  making  changes  has  a 
further  advantage.  Not  all  merchants  are  familiar  with  transportation  methods, 
and  particularly  some  are  unfamiliar  with  the  effect  that  the  classiflcation  has  upon 
a  freiglit  raie.  They  know  their  rates  were  advanced,  but  they  do  not  understand 
iuMt  how  it  was  done,  and  they  might  protest  and  finally  forget  all  about  it.  AVell, 
it  is  that  percentage  that  makes  an  iidvanta^e  to  the  railroad  people.  Now,  I  sup- 
pose in  that  classilication  of  2,600  iteuis  perhaps,  conservatiTely,  one-third  of  them 
will  continue  to  remain  as  they  were  advanrou,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  merchants 
affected  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  s«uuring  a  return  to  the  original  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripi.ky.)  Would  you  specify  any -recessions  from  this  ])osition  of 
advance  taken  in  respect  to  particular  commo<litiesf  Do  you  recall  iinyf — A.  Yes; 
in  the  Southern  clasHilication  I  happen  to  recall  from  memory — coffee  wiis  advanced 
one  class,  both  green  and  roasted.  The  green  coffee  remains  ns  advanced,  and  the 
roasted  coffee  went  back  to  the  original  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  distributive  trade  of  the  Scmthem  States  as  to  the 
jobbing  of  coffeeT — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  question,  as  to  the  effect  of  jobbing, 
enters  much. 

Q.  Would  it  affect  the  place  where  the  cofiee  is  roasted  f  Would  it  determine  the 
center  of  roastingf — A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  it  has  that  effect.  1  guess  it 
is  well  understood  that  coffee  is  controlled  by  a  trust — that  is,  roasted  coffee— pra<-.- 
tioally  a  trust.    Now,  it  seems  singular  to  me  that  they  should  not  go  back  to  the 
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original  basis  of  classifying  green  coffee,  and  yet  saw  fit  to  reestablish  the  old  order 
of  the  classilicatioa  of  roasted  coffee.     How  that  was  brought  aboat  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Bnt  the  return  to  the  old  basis  was  advantageous  to  the  coffee  interestsf — 
A.  Yes ;  to  the  roasted-coffee  interests. 

Q.  It  enabled  them  to  crash  out  competition  of  other  parties,  or,  at  least,  it  might 
have  that  effect  f — A.  It  might  have  that  effect. 

Q.  To  crush  out  competition  of  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  wished 
to  establish  a  local  industry  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  other  instance  of  that  kind  of  a  specific  commodity  which 
was  advanced  in  the  classification  and  then  by  virtue  of  strennons  protest  was 
placed  back  again  to  its  old  basis  f — A.  That  is  the  only  article  I  can  recall  ftom 
memory. 

In  checking  over  the  official  classification  I  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  the  items 
that  are  under  the  control  of  these  industrial  combinations  were  not  advanced  at  all. 

Q.  No  attempt  was  made  to  advance  them  f — A.  No.  Take,  for  instance,  paper.  I 
also  have  a  list  in  my  office  of  that  class  of  articles  made  by  oombinations  that  I 
would  be  pleased  to  provide,  if  yon  think  it  wise. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  imply  that  by  these  changes  in  cliissifioation  discrimina- 
tion between  distinct  producers  can  be  induced  without  the  giving  of  personid 
rebates  or  preferences T — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  by  a  device  by  which  apparently  everybody  is  treated  alike, 
there  is  nevertheless  the  effect  of  granting  a  definite  discrimination  to  certain 
interests f — A.  That  is  right.     That  is  the  reason  I  used  that  term  "manipulate." 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  influence  of  this  kind  at  work  in  fixing  any  of  the  dry- 
goods  or  woolen  classification  f  Has  there  been  any  ohaogH  in  the  woolen  classifi- 
cation t — A.  No ;  dry  goods  is  in  the  highest  class  now,  the  first  class  in  the  Official,  in 
the  Southern  and  also  in  the  Western.  There  is  what  is  known  as  cotton  piece 
goods — that  is  in  the  lower  class.  That  is  supposed  to  be  goods  that  are  made 
exclusively  of  cotton.  Our  organization  had,  2  years  ago,  I  think,  endeavored  to 
have  the  classification  of  cotton  piece  goods  simplified.  The  classification  com- 
mittee had  attempted  to  subdivide  cotton  piece  goods  in  accordance  with  the  list 
that  they  had  established,  and  it  made  it  very  difficult  to  pack  goods.  We  wished 
to  have  it  simplified,  and  presented  an  argument,  and  they  simplified  it  by  advan- 
cing it  in  class.  That  is,  for  instance,  they  advanced  it  from  a  third  to  an  inter- 
mediate class  which  they  had  established,  which  was  15  per  cent  less  than  second. 

Q.  Will  yon,  by  illustration  from  that  classification,  show  how  complicated  the 
cotton  schedule  isf — A.  Now,  this  is  a  Southern  classification. 

Q.  Yon  may  read  a  few  of  those  items  under  the  cotton  sohednle. — A.  They  have 
here  calicoes,  cambrics,  canton  flannels,  plain  or  dyed,  canvas,  checks,  domestic, 
cheviot,  and  so  on.  There  are  35  different  terms  of  that  nature  that  they  have 
assumed  to  cover  everything  that  was  made  wholly  of  cotton.  As  a  matter  of  Cftct, 
most  of  these  terms  are  trade  names.  For  instance,  you  take  teazle  cloth.  It  is  s 
patented  name,  a  sort  of  copyrighted  trade  name ;  only  one  person  can  make  it ;  and 
they  have  endeavored  there  to  condense  into  these  3o  terms  at  least  between  2,000 
and  3,000  different  styles  of  goods  made  of  cotton.  I  might  say  further  than  that, 
that  each  year  there  is  some  new  name  attached  to  some  product  made  of  cotton,  to 
make  it  attractive,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  jnst  how  to  classify  an  article  that  is  in 
reality  made  wholly  of  cotton,  and  that  sells  for  the  salne  price  as  some  of  these 
other  products  that  they  have  included  iu  this  list.  When  a  shipment  is  made, 
although  it  may  be  cotton  piece  goods  really,  the  inspectors  who  are  maintained 
by  the  classification  committee  will  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  whether  the  goods 

■      '"  '  i  seems  to  them 

forward  at 

ihg  that  list 

entirely  eliminated,  and  having  the  entire  subject  covered  by  the  simple  term  of 
cotton  piece  goods.  Then  the  question  of  trade  names  or  terms  would  not  enter 
into  the  proposition  at  all. 

Q.  Are  those  35  articles  classified  differently f — A.  No;  all  in  one  group — fifth 
class.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  dry-goods  business,  bnt  I  know  that  it  is  a 
most  difficult  matter  to  include  under  these  35  terms  everything  mannfaotured  of 
cotton. 

Q.  What  wonld  be  the  effect  if  a  bill  of  lading  was  made  up  specifying  oaliooes  or 
some  other  article,  and  in  fact  including  in  that  package  another  one  of  those  36 
articles;  would  that  be  a  misclassiflcation  subject  to  shippers' penalty  t — A.  Well, 
yes.  For  instance,  if  you  had  a  shipment  of  cheviots  and  you  had  room  in  the  case 
in  which  they  were  packed  for  a  smshll  q  nantity  of  what  is  known  as  dry-goods — that 
is,  goods  made  partially  of  wool,  which  is  first  class,  the  inspector  wonld  raise  that 
shipment  up  tu  first  class  even  though  75  per  cent  was  cotton  piece  goods. 

Q.  That  would  amount  to  an  advance  in  freight  rates  approximately  of  what  per 
cent,  50  or  25  f — A.  That  is  contingent  npon  the  distance  transported.  That  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  answer  oftnand  a  question  that  involves  freight  ntee. 
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Q.  But  it  woald  amonnt  to  a  Tery  material  advance  in  rates  f — A.  It  might  be 
well  for  yon  to  answer  the  question  in  the  way  you  did  for  this  reason — it  will  serre 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  advance  which  is  made  by  this  manipu- 
lation of  the  classiiication  is  contingent  entirely  upon  the  distance  hauled.  That 
is,  for  instance,  in  some  cases  the  same  goods  might  be  going  to  a  point  where  the 
advance  woald  be  only  1  per  cent,  bat  if  they  were  going  farther  the  advance  might 
be  30  per  cent. 

Q.  The  shippers,  then,  wonld  desire  a  great  simplification  of  these  different 
schedules  f — A.  Not  only  that,  but  as  in  the  matter  of  classification,  I  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  while  there  might  be  reasons  at  times  that  tbe  rate  of  freight 
of  itself  should  be  advanced,  after  a  classification  is  made,  and  made  by  men  who 
are  experts  in  the  business,  there  is  no  reason  I  can  see  for  again  disturbing  that 
classification.  That  should  be  a  standard.  When  these  classifications  are  made  the 
qnestions  heretofore  have  been  thoroughly  weighed,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
length  of  time  for  the  committee  to  act  in,  before  they  classified  anything  brought 
to  their  notice.  After  being  experienced  in  that  line  of  business  for  years,  if  yon 
bring  to  them  a  piece  of  merchandise  or  a  new  production  and  ask  them  to  classify 
it,  and  they  do  classify  it  after  thoroughly  considering  the  question,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  that  shonld  be  changed  again.  That  should  be  jnst  as  fixed,  as  I 
said  before,  as  a  yardstick. 

Q.  The  protest  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  then,  is  not  primarily  that  freight 
rates  have  been  advanced,  but  that  they  have  been  perhaps  unequally  advanced! — 
A.  Unequally  advanced  aud  advanced  in  a  way  that  adds  burdens  to  the  small  man 
and  the  small  shipper.  You  can  always  look  for  that  effect  if  this  indirect  method 
of  raising  freight  is  going  to  be  continued.  The  small  man  will  get  the  worst  of  it. 
That  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past,  and  we  expect  to  have  more  of  it  unless 
some  way  is  fonnd  to  stop  it. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  ought  the  classification  for  the  country  at  large,  or 
for  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  to  be  drawn  np  by  a  representative  body, 
including  representation  of  tbe  shippers  and  of  the  railroads  and  with  publicity  in 
the  conferences,  this  classification  then  to  be  efi'eotive  either  throughout  the  United 
States,  or  through  merely  the  Official,  Southern,  and  Western  territory,  as  the  case 
may  bef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  protest  is  against  a  system  by  which  discrimination,  rebates,  and 
disadvantages  of  various  sorts  are  introduced  indirectly  t — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to 
include  the  word  "rebates"  in  classification. 

Q.  But  it  amounts  to  the  same  thingT — A.  Yee;  it  is  a  different  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  same  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Yon  speak'  of  inspectors.  Who  are  they,  and  by  what  laws 
or  rules  are  they  govemedf — A.  That  is  purely  arbitrary,  too.  They  have  this 
classification,  and  naturally  they  are  not  going  to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  tbe  ship- 
pers to  observe  it.  If  it  is  not  observed  there  is  an  opportunity  of  oue  shipper 
securing  an  advantage  over  another,  if  his  conscience  is  elastic.  For  instance,  if 
the  commodity  in  which  he  is  interested  is  really  first-class,  and  he  marks  on  his  box, 
on  bis  case,  something  that  comes  under  the  fifth-class  rate,  he  naturally  makes  a 
difference  between  tbe  first  aud  fifth  class  rates.  But  the  railways  maintain  the 
system  of  inspection,  and  if  they  h  ave  reason  to  question  a  shipment  they  will  open 
it  and  look  it  through  and  classify  it  in  accordance  with  their  classification. 

Q.  What  class  of  employees  does  this  opeuing,  inspecting,  and  reclassifying t — A. 
They  are  a  separate  and  distinct  class  by  themselves.  I  do  not  know  from  what 
source  tbe^  draw  them,  but  they  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  various  rail- 
road associations,  and  are  under  a  chief  inspector.  They  are  stationed  at  transfer 
points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ripuby.)  Do  they  not  have  it  In  their  power,  if  they  were  bribed  or 
otherwise  indnced,  to  change  the  freight  rates  which  parties  pay? — A.  Yes;  and  it 
is  also  possible  for  them  to  Took  the  other  way  on  occasion. 

Q.  la  that  practice  known  to  exist  to  some  extent! — A.  Well,  it  is  like  a  good 
many  other  things  in  connection  with  transportation  matters.  It  is  a  thing  that 
everybody  knows,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  proven. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  likely  that  the  large,  powerAil,  important  shipper  would  be 
less  severely  treated  by  the  railroad  in  the  matter  of  inspection  than  the  small  ship- 
per who  ships  less  frequently  t — A.  Yes ;  there  are  certain  railroads  who  use  that  very 
thing  as  a  method  of  catting  tbe  rate.  They,  for  instance,  might  instruct  the 
shipper  in  New  York,  if  he  is  agreeable,  that  he  should  misolaasify  his  fivight,  an4 
thereby  get  a  lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  And  they  would  instruct  their  inspectors  to  take  no  note  of  itf — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  yen  can  say  they  wonld  instmct  the  inspector,  but  the  inspector  will  be 
friendly  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquiiak.)  What  wonld  the  other  parties  in  the  same  busiuess  do  in 
that  case  f — A.  Well,  if  any  other  shipper  conld  secure  the  facts  they  would  probably 
go  to  law  about  it. 
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Q.  Bat  if  the  others  secured  the discriminatioii,  would  they  go  to  lawf — ^A.  No;  I 
think  not,  if  they  were  benefited  by  it.     [LauKhter.] 

Q.  Now,  you  seem  to  make  a  charge  of  venality  against  inspectors.  What  reason 
have  you  to  know — have  you  ever  known  of  a  cose  of  venality  on  the  part  of  inspec- 
tors of  railroads  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  As  I  said  l)etbt«,  it  in  one  of  ttaeae 
things  that  everybody  knows. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  honesty  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  practice,  let  us  see  if  we  can't  find  oot  a  little  more  about  the  practice 
itself.  Is  it  a  fact,  as  you  understand  it,  that  all  the  railroad  companies  employ 
inspectors  at  shipping  and  transfer  pointsT — A.  Not  all  railroads ;  no.  The  railroad 
associations  employ  them.  For  instance,  the  trunk-line  railways  which  govern 
transportation  matters  in  the  territory  exteuding  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  have  their  gronp  of  inspectors,  the  Western  Railway  Association 
have  theirs,  and  likewise  the  Snutnern. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  understood  among  merchants  that  their  packages  of  goods  are 
subject  to  De  opened  by  the  inspectors  of  the  freight  associationsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  compared  with  the  invoices t — A.  Not  compared  with  the  invoices;  com- 
pared with  the  shipping  receipt  or  tlie  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  Is  there  any  contract  in  the  bill  of  lading  or  any  other  paper  that  passes 
between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  company  which  authorizes  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  open  the  packages t — A.  No,  sir;  they  assume  that  right. 

Q.  Do  the  mercuauts  object  to  itt — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  I  should  not  think, 
to  express  my  own  opinion,  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  object  to  it. 

Q.  Is  it  common  practice  among  the  merchants  to  ship  in  a  lower  cliutailication 
than  goods  should  honestly  no  intof — A.-  I  should  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  call 
that  a  conimon  practice.  That  is  another  thing  I  can't  state  of  my  own  knowledge. 
I  think  that  there  is  a  record  statement  that  covers  that  point,  and  I  attended  a  ses- 
si<m  of  the  Interstatt)  Commerce  Commission  that  was  held  in  New  York  when  they 
took  up  that  very  point.  They  had  the  inspectors  before  them,  and  I  think  the  chief 
inspector  testified  that  that  practice  was  going  on.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he 
gave  the  percentage  of  instances  of  which  bis  att^ention  had  been  called  to. 

Q.  You  saw  the  statement  of  the  late  George  K.  Blanchard,  made  before  this 
commission  on  that  same  subjectt — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  when  he  made  the 
statement.  He  was  (jnalitied  to  speak ;  he  had  access  to  these  records.  They  keep 
records  of  coses  of  niisclossification.  The  inspectors  know  jnst  where  to  put  their 
hands  on  parties  who  are  given  to  that  sost  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  matter  of  inspection  is  in  any  way  regulated  or 
provided  for  by  lawf — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  provided  for  by  law. 

Q.  Wonld  the  merchants  feel  better  protected. if  it  were  provided  for  by  law,  the 
same  as  the  inspection  of  imported  goods  by  the  Government  isf — A.  I  think  they 
would.  Section  10  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  covers  that  point — that  is,  in 
regard  to  misclassiUcation,  and  provided  a  penalty,  but  nothing  is  said  in  it  about 
inspection.    That  seems  to  have  l>een  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  (By-Mr.  Farquhak.)  Would  not  a  railroad  naturiilly  have  a  right  to  examine 
any  article  for  transportation  on  a  road,  provided  it  wiis  in  a  hazardous  schedule — 
gunpowder,  chemicals,  or  anything  else! — A.  Well,  they  only  accept  those  articles 
by  special  contract.    They  have  a  right  to  determine  that  before  they  accept  it. 

Q.  But  you  think  they  have  no  right  to  discover  fraud  at  all  in  transporting  a 
first-class  classified  article  for  a  fourth  classT — A.  I  think  they  have  aright.  If 
they  have  not,  they  ought  to  have. 

Q.  At  least  they  exercise  it f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CiARKK.)  Do  disputes  ever  arise  between  these  inspectors  and  shippers 
as  to  the  reclassification  t — A.  Yes;  that  is  brought  uliont  by  the  dilScnlty  of  correctly 
grouping  various  kinds  of  merchandise  or  articles  in  a  way  that  will  correspond 
with  the  classification  as  promulgated.  Take  a  variety  of  things,  for  instjtnre,  in 
hardware.  The  shipment  may  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  difierent  things,  the 
classes  of  which  do  not  agree.  If  you  want  to  put  that  in  one  class,  it  is  puzzling 
to  know  jnst  how  to  proiwrly  group  it  and  yet  be  in  line  of  the  classification.  For 
instance,  shelf  hardware  might  be  fifth  class,  pocketknives  might  be  first  class.  If 
you  have  a  package  of  pocketknives  and  shelf  hardware,  all  of  which  is  a  small 
shipment,  in  order  to  agree  with  the  classification,  instead  of  making  1  package 
you  would  have  to  make  2  packages.  That  is  one  of  the  things  tiiat  is  so  disturbing 
to  commercial  interests.  Their  packers  got  accustomed  to  classification  and  snddenly 
it  is  changed,  so  it  is  hard  to  know  how  to  group  shipments  again.  It  requires  a 
man  quite  expert,  and  the  packer  must  have  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  to  analyze 
that  classification  and  comply  with  it  in  a  good  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  these  inspectors  are  employed  on  account  of  their 
expert  knowledge  of  classes  of  goodst — A.  Yes;  they  are  supposed  to  l>e  expert  in 
classes  of  goods,  and  also  particularly  familiar  with  the  classification  itself  and  the 
grouping  of  various  articles  into  one  shipment. 
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Q.  It  is  an  arbitrary  aot  on  their  part  in  transferring  from  one  classification  to 
another,  is  it  notf — A.  Well,  they  have  sot  to  jastify  themselves  by  the  classification. 
Their  actions  at  times  are  complained  of.  When  an  increased  rate  of  freight  is 
demanded  through  their  act,  it  will  quite  frequently  happen  that  the  shipper  will 
contend  that  he  was  right,  and  they  will  have  to  argue  the  point. 

Q.  Wonld  the  matter  be  simplified  and  made  clearer  if  each  bill  of  lading  was  prao- 
tioally  an  invoice  of  the  goods  in  the  package  T — A.  They  do  that  so  lar  as  it  is 

Sossible  now,  specify  on  the  shipping  papers  what  the  shipment  consists  of.  They 
o  not  include  the  whole  invoice, 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience  among  merchants,  is  it  not,  to  pnt  a  considerable 
variety  of  goods  into  a  single  packing  case  sometimes T — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  that 
for  reasons  of  economy  in  their  packing  department,  and  also  to  comply  with  a 
minimum  weight  rule  that  these  classification  committees  have  in  their  classification. 
I  will  illustrate  that:  They  have  a  rule  which  is  to  the  effect  that  no  single  package 
of  a  small  lot  of  freight  of  one  class  will  be  taken  at  less  than  100  pounds  at  first- 
class  rate,  and  in  no  case  will  the  charge  for  a  single  consignment  be  less  than  26 
cents.  Now,  the  shipper  will  endeavor,  of  course,  to  put  as  many  goods  as  possible 
in  the  one  case  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  weight  of  the  larger  shipment, 
rather  than  pay  a  hnndred-pound  rate  on  a  good  many  small  cases. 

Q.  Well,  since  these  goods  are  to  be  inspected  and  possibly  reclassified  arbitrarily 
in  his  absence,  wonld  it  not  be  some  projection  to  him  and  some  aid  to  the  inspectors 
if  an  invoice  accompanied  the  bill  of  ladingt — A.  It  might  be.  Yes,  you  might  say 
it  would  be.  It  would  be  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  advantages  would  off- 
set the  trouble  of  making  an  extra  invoice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplby.)  Suppose  a  jobber  in  New  York  is  endeavoring  to  compete 
with  a  jobber,  we  will  say,  in  Montgomery,  Atlanta,  or  some  point  iu  the  South;  do 
these  jobbers  in  the  Sonth  deal  in  a  larger  nnmber  of  commoditiea  than  wonld  a 
jobber  in  New  York,  as  a  rule  T— A.  Well,  I  shonld  think  not. 

Q.  The  jobbers  in  New  York  will  deal  with  either  dry  goods  or  hardware,  or  some 
particular  line  of  commodities  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  some  of  these  Southern  centers  are  there  not  jobbers  who  job  in  a  number  of 
different  commodities  at  the  same  time T — A.  Yes;  a  sort  of  a  general  store. 

Q.  Would  not  the  jobber  with  the  general  store  in  that  locality  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  his  New  York  competitor,  in  being  able  to  put  together  a  number  of 
commodities  in  small  packages  into  a  large  case  in  shipping  out  to  his  customers t — 
A.  The  railroads  object  to  that.  They  have  a  rale  that  covers  that  point  also. 
"Shipments  of  property  combined  into  package  by  forwarding  agents  claiming  to 
act  as  shippers  will  only  be  taken  when  the  names  of  individuals  and  final  con- 
signees, as  well  as  the  character  and  contents  of  each  package,  are  declared  to  the 
receiving  agents,  and  snch  property  will  be  waybilled  as  separate  consignments  aiid 
freight  charged  accordingly." 

Q.  No  matter  even  if  all  boxed  togetherf — A.  If  I  understand  your  question,  he 
will  ship  to  a  certain  point  to  a  nnmber  of  merchants  in  that  point  and  nave  one  of 
them  distribute  packages  to  the  other  merchants  in  that  cityf 

Q.  I  want  to  bring  oat  this  point,  whether  the  jobber  in  New  York  dealing  in  a 
single  lino  of  commodities  is  on  a  par  in  competition  with  the  Jobber  in  a  moderate- 
sized  town  in  the  South  who  may  conduct  a  business  in  several  lines  of  commodities, 
and  who,  in  shipping  f^m  that  small  local  center  out  to  little  towns  ronnd  about, 
may  combine  bis  shipments  into  packages  of  more  than  100  poands,  whereas  the 
New  York  shipper,  dealing  in  only  1  line  of  commodities,  could  not  afibrd  to  ship 
direct  to  the  small  country  store f — ^A.  Yes;  the  localjobber  might  have  anadvuntage 
there. 

Q.  And  no  railroad  tariff  or  discrimination  could  affect  that— that  is,  the  nature  of 
the  business  t — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  I  wonld  like  to  ask  yon  whether  the  increase  in  rates  by 
this  indirect  method  that  yon  are  speakingabont  is  justified  somewhat  on  the  ground 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country — that  the  prices  of  commodities  .ire  going  up 
throughout  the  country  and  railroad  rates  should  also  follow? — A.  That  was  the 
only  reason  assigned  by  the  railroads  for  this  advance.  They  claimed  that  the  price 
of  materials  had  a<lvanced,  and  that  for  a  long  period  of  years  the  tendency  of  rail- 
roa<l  rates  bad  been  downward,  and  that  they  were  justified  in  making  that  state- 
ment. Bnt  those  were  the  only  reasons  assigned  for  this  advance.  I  took  occasion 
to  look  into  the  earnings  of  railways  to  a  considerable  extent  and,  so  far  as  the 
Southern  railways  are  concerned,  I  found  that  their  net  earnings  were  20  per  cent 
higher — at  least  20  per  cent  higher — than  they  had  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
roads.  Yet  they  claimed  that,  because  of  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  materials,  etc., 
they  had  to  have  more  money.  It  did  not  seem  quite  consistent.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  transportation  matters  an  increased  volume  of  tra£Bc  produces  great 
results.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  railroads  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  that 
increased  volume  of  traffic  which  nrodnced  that  20  per  cpnt  increase  in  their  net 
earnings.    There  is  another  point  that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  touched  upon  yet. 
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Whereupon,  at  12.55  p.  m.,  the  oommlssion  took  a  recees  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  commisaion  met  at  2.20  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  leoeas.  At  that  time  the  witnees 
again  took  the  etand  and  resumed  his  testimony  as  follows : 

(Witness,  continuing.)  There  was  one  point  that  I  think  was  not  made  snffloiently 
dear  this  morning,  if,  indeed,  it  was  touched  upon  at  all.  The  merchandise  traffic, 
which  comes  particularly  under  these  classifications,  moves  in  smaller  volume,  of 
course,  than  what  are  known  as  "commodities,"  such  as  flour,  coal,  grain,  and  arti- 
cles of  similar  nature  that  move  in  carloads,  and  this  clajss  of  merchandise  pays  the 
highest  scale  of  rates.  For  instance,  the  rates  on  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  the  sea- 
board— that  ia,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Philadelpliia — are  comparatively  mod- 
erate. When  this  classification  was  advanced  the  railroads  by  that  action  placed 
almost  entirely  npon  the  merchandise  classes  the  burden  of  the  increase  in  freight 
rates,  which  they  claimed  were  required  to  meet  the  demands  made  npon  their  reve- 
nue by  the  increased  cost  of  inatenals,  etc.  They  did  not  at  the  same  time  advance 
the  rates  on  the  coarser  commodities  to  which  I  have  referred.  That  does  not  seem 
to  OS  to  be  entirely  equitable.  If  the  railroad  revenues  required  an  increase  for  any 
purpose  we  can  not  nnderstand  why  it  is  that  the  increase  was  not  assessed  npon 
the  entire  volome  of  traffic  moved.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
discrimination. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kknnboy.)  Is  there  any  feeling  among  your  people  that  the  railroads 
favor  the  export  traffic  of  the  country  as  against  the  nome  traffic  and  distribution  f — 
A.  They  certainly  do  make  lower  rates  on  export  business  than  they  do  on  local 
business,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  serious  objection  to  that.  That  seems 
to  be  reasonable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Karquhar.)  Do  yon  know  of  any  case  where  a  through  foreign  rate 
there  has  been  diverted  into  the  local  market  in  the  Eastt — A.  I  can  not  state  that 
specifically.  In  order  to  be  specific  about  these  matters  you  will  have  to  have  l>efore 
yon  a  complete  file  of  freight  tariff's,  which  show  the  scales  of  rates  themselves. 
There  are,  perhaps,  a  hundred  thonsand  or  more  of  those  tarifis  iu  existence,  and  it  is 
like  going  to  a  library  to  look  up  certain  information;  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  it  in  your  head.  If  you  attempted  to  be  specific  offhand  it  would  be  merely 
guesswork,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  made  the  request  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
insert  tbose  matters.  I  do  know  of  such  cases,  but  I  can  not  at  the  present  time 
state  theui  specifically.    I  wonld  like  to  look  that  up  and  provide  the  information. 

I  was  speaking  before  of  export  rates.  Take,  fur  instance,  flour;  not  for  any 
si>ecial  purpose,  but  simply  by  way  of  illnstration.  On  flour  from  Minneapolis  to 
Liverpool  the  inland  rate  is  less  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  than  it  wonld  be  oa 
a  shipment  of  flour  to  be  delivered  at  New  York  locally  and  consumed  there.  The 
difference,  I  think,  is  about  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakkk.)  Did  you  notice  the  news  of  this  morning  that  the  flour  mills 
in  the  Pennsylvania  district  have  consolidated,  with  a  view  to  competing  with  the 
Western  mills  for  the  export  trade f — A.  I  did  not  see  the  news.  I  have  known,  in 
a  general  way,  that  such  action  was  contemplated.  With  tbe  exception  of  two  the 
Western  mills  at  Minneapolis,  Dulnth,  and  West  Superior  are  now  consolidated.  It 
is  in  the  direction  perhaps  of  creating  a  trust,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  a  tmat, 
as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  flour,  is  an  impracticable  thing. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  indicate  that,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  a  through  export  rate  from  the  interior  of  this  conntrv  and  the  far  West, 
half  way  across  the  Continent,  and  then  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — A.  I  had  better 
qualify  that  by  sayiug  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  to  export  the  raw  material 
ill  that  way — for  instance,  wheat — because  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  is  to  deprive 
the  home  manufacturer  of  the  opportunity  to  get  tbe  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
that  staple.  The  effect  of  making  what  you  might  term  exci  ssively  low  rates  on 
wheat  seems  to  be  working  in  favor  of  tbe  foreign  miller  as  against  the  home  miller, 
with  whom  the  home  miller  has  to  compete  in  toe  foreign  market. 

Q.  Yon  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  there  are  through  import  rates  to  the  interior 
of  oar  country  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  these  are  lower  than  the  rates  for  shipment  from  certain  manufactur- 
ing centers  in  our  country,  like  Pittsburg,  to  certain  distributing  centers,  like  St. 
Paulf  Do  the  merchants  of  New  York  object  to  tbatf  — A.  I  wonld  not  say  that  we 
would  object  to  it.  It  is  a  most  difflcnlt  thing  to  answer  t)iat  question  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner,  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  as  they  exist.  The  principle 
that  seems  to  nuderlie  or  seems  to  govern  the  promul'^ation  of  freight  rates  is  in 
favor  of  the  longest  haul.  There  is  not  any  relative  equality  as  between  the  rates 
for  a  short  distance  hauled  and  a  long  distance.  For  instance,  if  a  shipment  origi- 
nating in  Liverpool  is  destined  to  Chicago  the  conditions  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  control  of  any  influence,  dictating  that  tbe  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago  shall 
be  almost  as  cheap  as  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

Q.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  greater  power  in  fixing  these  throuEh  rates — 
the  railroad  or  the  steamship  compauiest — A.  If  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  matter. 
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it  probably  lies  with  tbe  railronda.  The  inlantl  rate,  I  think,  has  n  greater  inflnence 
over  the  throuKh  rate. 

Q.  Apparently  a  through  rate  of  that  kind  is  a  discrimination  against  the  domestic 
protlncer  and  the  domestic  distributer  or  merchant.  Now,  can  yon  tell  us  what 
offsets  of  an  advantageous  character  there  are  to  thatt — A.  No;  I  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley).  How  does  that  aflfect  the  competition  between  jobbers  in 
Cliicago  and  in  New  Yorkf  Is  it  possible  that  jobbing  merchants  in  Chicago  can  on 
a  low  through  import  rate  reship  their  commonities  and  competo  with  yon  in  terri- 
tory which  otherwise  would  bo  tributary  to  '  ew  Yorkf — A.  Yes;  they  do  it. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  further  about  that,  as  to  tbe  nature  of  that  competition? — 
A.  For  instance,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will  sell  in  territory  that  is 
within  50  miles  of  New  York  the  same  kinds  of  goods,  bought,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
market  abroad,  that  the  New  York  jobber  will  buy.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
reasonable  on  its  face,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless;  and  in  trying  to  discover  the 
reason  for  it  we  can  only  reach  the  oonclusion  that  it  must  be  through  some  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  the  through  rate. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  that  the  whole  through  rate  to  Chicago,  plus  tbe 
local  rate  from  Chicago  back  to  the  point  of  destination,  is  less  than  the  rate  which 
the  New  York  merchant  will  pa^-  from  the  foreign  point  to  New  York  and  from  New 
York  to  destinationf— A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  Does  this  affect  the  nature  of  the  oommiasion  business  as  distinguished  from 
the  jobbing  bnsineesf  Will  yon  explain  the  difference  between  those  two  if  there 
be  any  t — A.  Well,  as  I  nnderstand  the  commission  man,  he  is  an  intermediate  or 
third  party  that  does  not  invest  his  capital  directly  in  the  business,  nor  does  he 
carry  an  extensive  stock  of  goods.  He  has  what  they  term  accounts  with  certain 
mills,  and,  in  a  sense,  is  their  selling  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  jobber  buys  his 
goods  outright,  takes  his  chances  of  whatever  element  of  riHk  tliere  may  be  in  con- 
unoting  ordinary  business;  he  is  under  the  expense  of  maintaining  »  store  and  hav- 
ing his  capital  locked  up  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the  cironmstances  surrounding 
him  are  entirely  diH'erent.  There  is  one  difference  there  that  is  very  significant.  In 
the  commission  business  it  is  possible  to  ship  from  the  mill  to  the  buyer  in,  say, 
Central  or  Western  territory  direct — only  one  haul  and  one  expense  of  freight  rates. 
With  the  jobber,  he  has  two  hauls  and  the  expense  of  paying  freight  twice — that  is, 
in  the  accumulation  of  his  stock  and  iu  tbe  distribution  of  it. 

Q.  Iu  other  words,  the  jobber  pays  the  shipment  from  the  mill  into  New  York, 
the  goods  being  unloaded,  and  then  he  pays  another  shipment  from  that  point  out 
to  the  consumer  f — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Or  to  the  general  store  which  sells  to  the  consumert — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  to  foster  the  jobbing  trade,  then,  in 
order  that  it  might  retain  2  hauls  instead  of  If — A.  It  niijfht  look  so  on  its  surface, 
but  wlien  yon  consider  tliat  railroa<ls  seem  to  bo  favoring  largo  sliipiiieuts  and  large 
shippers,  1  think  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  You  might  think  thut  the  railroad 
would  rathf  r  have  a  man  pay  freight  twice,  but  the  trend  of  things  indicates  just  the 
opposite — that  their  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  doing  business  in  large  lots. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  industrial  combinations.which 
manufacture  iu  different  parts  of  the  country  are  shipping  direct  to  the  consumer 
and  eliminating  the  jobber  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  railroads  are  assisting  in  this  transformation  by  the  distinction  which 
they  make  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots,  or  in  other  waysf — A.  Most 
decidedly,  yes. 

Q.  The  increase,  then,  in  the  Southern  classification  in  tbe  proportion  of  distinction 
between  carload  and  less  than  carload  lota  is  directly  in  line  with  this  tendency 
which  has  been  indicated f — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  How  does  this  affect  New  York  as  a  distributing  center  or  as  a  center  of  jol>- 
bing  trade  f — A.  Well,  now,  I  scarcely  like  to  deal  with  family  secrets.  We  will  put 
it  this  way:  a  few  years  ago  there  were  28  dry  goods  jobbing  bonses  in  New  York, 
to-day  there  are  4. 

Q.  Does  that  necessarily  mean  that  the  4  may  not  have  the  control  of  Just  as  large 
a  volnme  of  business  as  the  28  formerly  hadf — ^A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  job- 
bing business  done  from  New  Yorkf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  compensation  to  New  York  in  return  for  thatf — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  that  typical  of  other  lines  of  industry,  so  far  as  your  information  extendsf — 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  is  the  nitimate  effect  likely  to  bef — A.  Tbe  elimination  of  the  jobber  aa 
a  factor  in  commercial  affairs. 

A.  This  will  tend  to  lessen  the  importance  commercially  of  many  of  the  large  cen- 
ters ia  that  respectf— A.  In  that  respect,  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  Does  tbnt  mean  the  removal  of  one  item  of  cost  bet\reeii 
theprodncerand  the  consniuerf — A.  Possibly.  It  means  a  closer  connection  between 
the  prodncer  and  the  consumer,  and  naturally  that  will  have  a  certain  economic 
effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Litchman.)  How  far  is  that  condition  of  affairs  the  result  of  the 

frowUt  of  the  department  store f — A.  That  has  an  iniiuence  as  well,  and  the  intrp- 
uction  of  trolley  lines,  and  the  maintenance  by  department  stores  of  their  free* 
delivery  systems. 

Q.  And  the  mail-order  system  alsof — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  would  that  not  be  a  very  large  factor  in  the  elimination  of  the  jobbert — 
A.  That  competition  could  probably  be  met  if  it  were  not  for  this  matter  to  which 
wo  have  been  referring  here  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Q,  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  department  store  to  deal  directly  with  the  manafac- 
tniert — A.  Yes:  as  I  once  heard  it  expressed,  the  department  store  does  a  retail 
business  in  a  wholesale  way.    That  is  a  paradoxical  expression. 

Q.  That  is  exactly  it,  however.  You  think,  then,  that  this  discrimination  in  clasai- 
fication  and  other  ways  that  you  have  described  is  the  principal  factor,  do  yout — A. 
Ido;yes.  Thatisthe  bSHis;  that  is  the  starting  point.  The  existence  of  the  depart- 
ment store  simply  emphasizesand  exaggerates  it.  Itputsthejobber,  asthe  jzpression 
goes,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

Q.  How  lonjr  ago  was  it  that  there  were  28  jobbing  houses  in  New  Yorkt — A.  I 
was  trying  to  fix  the  date  in  ray  mind.    I  will  have  to  answer  that  afterwards. 

Q.  By  these  jobbing  houses,  do  you  mean  jobbing  houses  connected  entirely  with 
the  domestic  trade  or  with  the  foreign  trade,  or  botb  ? — A.  Both. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  observed,  how  far  has  this  elimination  of  the  jobbing  interest 
been  affected  by  the  change  in  the  tariff  system  of  the  United  Statest — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  phase  of  the  question. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  these  jobbing  houses  were  at  some  time  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers f — A.  They  might  be  in  some  instances,  but  those  are  exceptions. 
They  are  a  different  class.  They  have  their  own  agents  solely.  The  foreign  houses 
in  many  instances  have  their  own  representatives  here. 

Q.  If  the  market  formerly  occupied  by  them  has  been  absorbed  recently  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  that  also  would  be  a  factor  in  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  to  that 
extent,  would  it  not f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farijuhar.)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  profits  of  the  jobber 
and  the  commission  maut — A.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  I 
have  never  been  in  the  mercantile  business  myself,  and  I  am  not  posted  in  reference 
to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  then,  in  the  elimination  of  the  jobber  the  expense  attendant  on  the  whole 
obbing  trade  is  eliminated  as  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  distributort — A. 


^^ 


Q.  Would  you  generally  say  that  that  conduces  to  cheaper  goods  to  the  con- 
•umerf — A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  most  of  those  large  department  stores,  like  Sie^el,  Cooper  &  Co. 
and  Wanamaker  and  others,  take  the  entire  product  of  mills  and  dispose  of  it  with- 
out tSe  interposition  of  either  the  jobber  or  tlie  conimisHion  mauf — A.  I  think  that 
might  be  true.  For  instance,  I  have  noticed  that  John  Wanamaker  is  handling  the 
ontput  of  the  Chickering  piano  factor}  and  one  or  two  others  There  is  another 
point — about  the  effect  of  the  roinmuni'/y  of  interest. 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  present  tha.  in  a  simple  way.  AVe  had  better  start  off 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  assumed  that  competition  among  railways  is  a  benefit  to 
ccmmercial  interests.  That  may  have  been  true  to  some  extent,  but  after  New  York 
has  suffered  so  much  from  the  competition  of  other  trade  centers,  many  of  which 
had  railway  lines  that  were  interested  in  building  up  ihese  centers,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  competition  is  not  so  beneficial  after  all,  and  we  look  to  this 
so-cal'.ed  community  of  interest  to  eliminate  a  great  many  of  the  complaints  that 
we  have  heretofore  had.  And  we  take  a  broad  view  of  it — that  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain railways  to  their  local  territory  will  not  be  so  great  as  it  was  heretofore;  that 
by  grouping  these  railways  together  there  will  probably  be  no  such  thing  as  a  local 
interest  to  a  railroad,  and  that,  becanse  there  is  no  local  interest  to  a  railroad,  they 
will  not  favor  one  point  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  they  will  put  them  all  on  s 
basis  of  equality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kipley.)  Has  New  York  suffered  in  the  past  specifically  by  the  oper- 
ation of  such  causes  t — A.  I  might  say  that  New  York  has  been  discriminated  against 
for  20  years  in  the  scale  of  rates  in  force  east  and  west.  Boston  is  in  the  same  fix 
as  we  are  in  that  respect.  Beginning  at  Boston  and  down  to  Newport  News,  there 
is  in  existence  what  is  known  as  a  differential  scale  of  rates;  that  is,  take  a  com- 
mon point,  Chicago,  the  difference  in  tbe  rate  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  is  about  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  1  will  make 
that  specific  when  I  get  my  scale  of  rates.    That,  of  course,  is  a  discrimination  in 
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favor  of  tlie  Southern  ports  on  business  originating  in  Chicago,  or  originating  at 
the  seaboard  and  moving  to  Chicago. 

Q,  Does  that  apply  to  west- bound  business? — A.  Yes;  it  applies  east  and  west. 

Q,  Do  you  nnderstand  that  there  is  a  differential,  then,  by  which  \ew  York  is  dis- 
criminated against  in  sbipments  to  Chicago? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  West  bound  as  well  as  enst  bound? — A.  Export  and  import. 

Q.  On  through  export  and  import  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  on  business  originating  at  New  York  ? — A.  On  business  originating  at  those 
points.  Take  the  same  illustration  I  have  used,  flour,  Baltimore  gets  the  noiir  from 
Minneapolis  for  al>out  5  cents  per  barrel  less  than  New  York  gets  the  Hour  from  the 
same  point. 

Q.  But  in  the  opposite  direction  does  it  cost  New  York  more  per  100  pounds  in 
shipment  of  merchandise  than  it  costs  Philadelphia  and  other  cities?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  a  subject  of  agreement  between  the  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Practically  a  pool? — A.  Well,  that  went  into  existence  before  pools  were  ever 
thought  of.  That  was  a  question  that  was  submitted  to  arbitration  at  the  instiga- 
tion, I  think,  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  which  consisted  of  Allen  G.  Thnrman,  ex-Senator  Washburn,  and 
Judge  Cooley ;  and  they  investigated  the  question  and  made  that  reconmiendation, 
and  it  has  been  in  force  ever  since.     I  think  that  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  the  organized  merchants  of  New  York  attempted  at  any  time  to  induce 
the  New  York  Central  to  break  that  agreement  and  to  give  them  as  low  rates  to  Chi- 
cago as  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  secure? — A.  The  merchants  were  opposed  to  it 
at  first,  but  I  think  when  th6y  reflected  that  that  condition  of  things  was  practi- 
cally forced  upon  the  New  York  Central  to  protect  its  earnings,  they  ceased  to  make 
strennous  complaint  about  it.  It  was  practically  a  blackmailing  scheme  on  the  part 
of  lines  competing  with  the  New  York  Central. 

Q.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  the  railroad  rates  are  made  by  the  circuitous  roads 
rather  than  by  the  most  direct  and  best  eq nipped  ones? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  LiTCHMAN.)  What  is  the  rate  to  Boston  as  compared  with  New  York? — 
A.  Boston,  I  believe,  takes  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  100  ponnds  higher  than  to  New 
York. 

Q.  From  New  York!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  Boston  is  worse  off  than  New  York  in  that  scheme  of  discrimination? — 
A.  In  domestic  business  it  is,  but  in  export  business  it  takes  the  same  rate.  There 
is  a  difference  made  there  to  equalize — to  put  Boston  on  the  same  basis  as  far  as 
export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bipley.)  What  is  the  reason  of  the  special  advantages  which  Balti- 
more and  Newport  News  have  enjoyed  under  this  system? — A.  Well,  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  assigned,  perhaps,  is  that  it  represents  the  price  of  peace  as  among  the 
lines  to  the  seabuurd. 

Q.  Have  the  merchants  of  New  York  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  discrimina- 
tion under  which  they  labor  in  competing  with  the  Western  territory? — A.  The  only 
one  that  we  could  suggest  would  bo  for  the  New  York  Central  to  break  away  from 
the  agreement  and  insist  that  rates  from  these  seaboard  points  or  to  and  from  theae 
seaboard  points  should  be  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  New  York  merchants  have  the  I>enefit  of  the  competition  of 
the  trunk  lines  so  far  as  there  is  competition,  do  they  not? — A.  If  there  was  any 
competition  we  would  probably  got  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  I  question  very  much  if 
there  is  any. 

Q.  Do  not  large  quantities  of  ireight  to  and  from  New  York  pass  over  the  several 
trunk  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  intimate  or  say  that  competition  in  entirely  eliminated  by  this 
differential  rate  that  has  been  agreed  upon  ? — A.  It  has  practically  that  effect.  I  am 
speaking  now,  of  course,  of  what  is  pnblioly  done.  As  I  remarked  this  morning, 
there  are  some  things  that  everybody  Knows,  but  that  have  not  yet  been  proven,  and 
I  would  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  what  is  not  done  openiy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  Have  yon  reference  to  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association 
in  speaking  of  this  agreement,  or  is  this  broader  than  the  agreement  of  the  Eastern 
Trunk  Line  Association? — A.  No;  all  the  roads  concerned  in  that  are  members  of  the 
Trunk  Lino  Association. 

Q.  Does  the  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Association  cover  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqdhab.)  Were  not  these  the  differentials  made  by  the  arbitration 
board? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  agreed  upon  by  all  the  railroads? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Agreed  upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  indorsed  that  or  not. 

Q.  That  it  was  a  fair  differential  at  that  time  under  the  conditions? — A.  At  that 
time,  yee;  and  I  believe  that  the  commission  stated  at  the  time  they  rendered  the 
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decision  that  they  did  not  «xp«ct  it  to  l>e  operatiye  perpetually,  that  conditions 
might  arise 

Q.  (Interrupting. }  Since  the  eatablishment  in  these  Soathern  ports  of  regnlar  lines 
between  the  Unit^  States  and  Earope,  has  not  that  lessened  the  New  York  trade 
itself! — A.  Oh,  most  undonbtedly. 

Q.  Just  on  direct  shipments t — A.  Most  nndonbtedly. 

Q.  Well,  have  not  alHO  your  terminal  charges  in  New  York  had  a  neat  deal  to  do 
with  the  ditferentialf — A.  It  is  claimed  that  that  is  tme.  Personally  I  have  never 
thought  that  they  had  mnch  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Would  not  the  same  rnle  hold  ^oud  of  your  transfer  charges  in  New  York  as 
they  wonld  in  Unffalo,  in  respect  to  diverting  it  by  the  Canadian  lines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  is  a  rule  of  business,  without  any  sentiment  or 
any  feeling  about  the  thing,  that  commerce  takes  the  eheapest  route,  as  long  as  it 
is  feasible  and  safe  f— A.  Commerce  follows,  as  they  say,  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  always  will  do  bo,  I  presume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdy.)  Is  there  a  probability  that  by  means  of  this  community  of 
ownership  of  railroads,  or  consolidation,  these  differentials  in  favor  of  Baltimore 
and  Newport  News  will  be  done  away  withf — A.  There  is  a  possibility  that  that 
will  be  brought  about,  I  think. 

Q.  Through  those  means  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Riplky.)  If  this  community  of  interest  plan  does  not  extend  to  all  the 
trunk  lines,  hut  separates  them  into  two  great  groups,  might  it  not  be  possible  that 
warfare  of  a  very  exaggerated  sort  might  arise  between  the  two  giant  interests  f — A. 
I  think  that  the  method  of  settling  thoHe  questions  by  so-called  warfare  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  I  would  rather  take  the  other  view  of  it.  If  there  were  two  giants 
they  would  embrace  each  other.  They  would  do  practically  what  was  done  in  the 
steel  business.  There  were  two  strong  lines  there — I  do  not  mean  lines  of  railway 
now — that  crossed  one  another,  and  the  way  out  of  the  diffloalty  was  to  consolidate 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  do  the  merchants  of  New  York  view  the  railroad  con- 
solidation which  is  going  on  as  affecting  their  interests  or  affecting  the  increase  in 
rates  that  has  come  abont  in  the  way  you  describe? — A.  We  have  never  objected  to 
direct  inoreasi's  in  rates.  We  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the  question 
of  having  each  merchant  or  each  shipper  secure  thit  same  rate,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  advantage — there  shall  be  no  commercialism  in  the  rate  of  freight.  That  is,  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  freight  practically  has  the  effect  that  a  mau  who  is  securing 
an  advnutage  in  the  rate  of  freight  and  nsin^  it  in  his  business  is  simply  nsing  as 
capital  mouey  that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  railway.  He  hau  that  much  added  cap- 
itiU  in  his  business  if  nehas  an  advantage  in  the  rate  of  freight,  and  he  is  getting 
that  right  out  of  the  railroad  treasury,  and  also  at  the  expense  of  his  competing 
merchants. 

Q.  Many  transportation  experts  and  some  railroad  presidents  have  said  that  the 
great  cause  of  complaint  was  not  that  the  rates  were  high,  but  that  there  was  dis- 
crimination between  individuals,  etc.,  but  now  that  there  is  stability  of  rates  and 
no  discrimination.  We  have  a  good  deal  of  testimony  to  that  effect. — A.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  exactly  reached  that  state  of  perfection  yet  where  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination and  no  secret  rebates;  but  I  expect  this  community  of  interest  to 
abolish — perhaps  entirely  abolish — all  those  practices;  for,  as  I  say,  there  will  be  no 
longer  nny  reason  to  put  out  these  inducements.  They  are  Iiound  to  get  the  busi- 
ness—that is,  by  close  community  of  interest  they  are  bound  to  get  the  business. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  seek  it  or  try  to  induce  it  by  any  secret  practices ; 
it  would  be  against  their  owu  interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eiplky.)  Wonld  yon  speak  of  the  combination  between  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  and  against  New  York  as  applied  to  the  great  central  territory  of  the  United 
States? — A.  Do  yon  mean  the  relative  possibilities? 

Q.  The  relative  importance  as  distributing  centers.    Is  New  York  holding  its 

fronnd  as  a  distribnting  center  throughout  the  middle  west  as  against  Chicago  and 
t.  Louis? — A.  I  will  have  to  say  no  to  that  question. 

Q.  Your  protest  as  I  understand  it,  representing  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  is  that  the  freight  rates  and  classification  recently  put  in  force  tend  to 
hamper  the  exteusion  of  New  York's  influence  iu  the  Southern  States? — A.  Yes;  but 
it  likewiiie  hampers  in  the  some  way  Chicago  and  St.  Loois;  that  is,  this  particular 
matter  of  classincation. 

Q.  Is  there  then  no  competition  as  between  New  York  and  Chicago  for  this  South- 
em  territory? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  form  does  that  competition  take,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  it? — A.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  competition  that  exists  anywhere  else.  The  qnestion  of  transpor- 
tation does  not  enter  there. 

Q.  Can  you  ship  from  New  York  as  cheap  or  cheaper  into  Atlanta  as  a  merchant 
in  the  same  line  of  business  in  Chicago? — A.  If  tbere  is  any  advantage  in  the  scale 
of  rates  itself,  New  York  has  it  against  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  you  can  lay  down  goods  in  any  one  of  the  main  centers  of  the 
Southern  States  cheaper  on  the  basis  of  freight  rate  than  the  Chica^  or  St.  Lonie 
merchant  can  ! — A.  Yes ;  due  to  another  agreement  between  railway  Iiupb  that  dates 
back  perhaps  30  years.  It  was  an  unwritten  agreement  among  all  railroads  that 
merchandise  shoald  enter  the  Sonth  from  the  Knst — that  is,  from  her  seaboard. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  agreed  that  that  was  the  natural  inlet  f — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  bronght  about  that  agreement.  I  only  know  that  agreement  in  a  gen- 
eral way;  I  can  make  that  specific  too;  1  have  a  record.  The  idea  was  to  exclude 
the  Western  lines  from  any  participation  in  business  that  moved  into  the  Sonth  from 
the  West.  That  was  the  general  effect  of  the  agreement.  Why  that  was  done  I  do 
Dot  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clakke.)  Canyon  tell  whether  or  not  the  Wabash  or  Illinois  Cen- 
tral are  parties  to  that  agreement  or  understanding,  whateyer  it  may  bef — A,  They 
are  all  concerned  in  it.    It  was  sort  of  a  general  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  RiPLKY.)  Does  that  condition  prevail  at  the  present  time  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  wonld  it  be  due  to  the  effect  of  cheap  water  rates  which  New  York 
enjoys  through  to  Southern  ports  f — A.  Well,  if  there  are  any  cheap  water  rates 
from  New  York  to  Southern  points,  I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Q.  Do  ^on  mean  that  youhave  no  knowledge  of  their  existence? — A.  I  meanthati 
do  not  think  that  they  do  exist.  There  is  no  competition  betn  eeu  the  coastwise  water 
lines  and  the  railroads.  In  fact,  this  very  classification  that  we  were  discussing 
this  morning,  although  it  is  designed  to  fit  railroad  conditions,  applies  via  the  steam- 
ship lines  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnkdy.)  Does  the  commnnity  of  interest  between  the  railroads  aud 
steamship  lines  bring  that  aboutf — A.  It  is  entirely  community  of  interest;  I  can 
say  yes  to  that,  that  competition  between  the  coastwise  lines  and  the  railroad  lines 
is  more  apparent  than  real, 

Q.  The  community  of  interest  then  is  likely  to  depriTO  the  people  of  the  advantage 
of  the  cheaper  shipment  by  waterf — A.  Yes,  it  will  certainly  do 'that ;  has  done  it,  in 
fact.  For  instance,  yoo  wonld  naturally  suppose  that  the  influence  of  the  lakes  was 
of  some  significance,  but  every  merchandise  line  on  the  lakes  is  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  same  way  with  the  Erie  Canal,  which  runs  from  Buffalo  to  the  Hudson 
River;  there  are  merchandise  freight  lines  owned  by  the  railroads  operating  on  the 
canal. 

Q.  Yon  recognize,  then,  that  it  is  at  the  present  time  possible  to  lay  down  goods 
from  New  York  in  the  Southern  States  cheaper  than  it  is  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis, 
by  virtue  of  this  agreementf — A.  Yes;  I  said  if  there  is  any  advantage  east  of  the 
Mississippi  wo  have  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  recent  movement  of  the  Western  lines,  such  as  the  IlliDois  Central 
and  the  lines  from  Chicago  to  the  Ohio,  intended  to  eqnalize  those  conditionsf — A. 
That  is  a  question  that  they  can  not  govern  for  themselves.  The  lines  east  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  Sooth  refuse  to  cooperate  or  prorate  with  the  lines  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Q.  How  about  the  Illinois  Central's  having  a  continuons  line  from  Chicago  to  the 
Sonth  coast  f — A.  If  they  attempted  to  take  independent  action,  it  would  simply  pre- 
cipitate a  rate  war. 

Q.  Will  you  speak  of  the  peculiar  conditions  which  enter  into  commerce  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco— that  is,  transcontinental  rates  f — A.  You  refer  to 
what  is  known  as  transcontinental  freight  rates! 

Q.  Yes ;  is  it  possible  fur  a  New  York  merchant  to  do  business  in  California  terri- 
tory in  competition  with  Sun  Francisco f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  further? — A.  I  was  going  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  business 
destined  for  California  and  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  another  classification  in  effect 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  tratitc.  It  is  made  in  a  different  way  from  the  Official  or 
the  Western  or  Southern.  It  is  made  by  making  groups  and  naming  rates  to  cover 
groups  rather  than  items — that  is,  rather  than  separate  items.  There  has  been  a 
contention  by  commercial  bodies  of  the  Central  West,  particularly  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  that  the  scale  of  rates  and  also  the  rlaasification  in  effect  fW>m  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  was  detrimental  to  their  interests.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  claim  that  the 
transcontinental  lines  are  using  this  same  difference  between  the  carload  and  less, 
to  exclude  them  from  the  Pacific  coast  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacific 
coast  jobbers  maintain  that  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  no  right  to  do  business  out 
in  their  territory,  and  there  is  a  cose  now  before  the  Interstiite  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  which  that  whole  question  is  involved.  It  is  of  a  rather  complicated  natnre. 
For  instance,  a  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  same.  Chicago  claims  that  because  she  is  nearer  San  Francisco — and 
St.  Lonis  makes  a  similar  claim — the  rate  to  San  Francisco  should  be  relatively  leas 
than  it  is  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rate  frt>m  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  transcontinental 
business  is  what  sbonld  be  properly  styled  a  compelled  rate — ^that  is,  a  rate  that  is 
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not  based  od  the  cost  of  service  rendered,  or  distance  hanled,  or  anything  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  It  is  a  compelled  rate,  beranse  it  is  fixed  by  the  rate  by  ocean  from 
New  York  iiround  Cape  Horn  and  up  to  San  Franeiseo.  The  correct  position,  from 
a  rate  point  of  view,  of  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  in  reality  the  rate  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  pluN  tlie  rate  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  What  the  interests  of 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  seek  is  to  have  that  ooropelled  rate  used  as  a  basis  and  then 
oblige  the  railroads  to  grade  the  rates  from  the  Kastem  seaboard  to  the  I'acitic  coast. 
That  would  bring  about  this  result :  That,  instead  of  the  rate  being  $1,  for  instance, 
from  both  New  '\  ork  and  San  Francisco,  it  would  under  a  graded  system  be  75  cents 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  The  rate  of  $1  being  fixed  as  a  minimnm  on  the  basis  of  water  competition f — 
A.  As  a  maximum. 

Q.  Does  the  city  of  Denver  make  a  similar  contention  that  it  is  entitled  to  still 
less  than  the  Chira^o-San  Francisco  ratet — A.  Yesj  there  is  one  of  the  difficnlties. 
If  the  principle  involved  in  the  compelled  rate  is  not  recoftuized  and  protected,  and 
this  graded  system  of  rates  is  introduced,  yon  can  at  once  Nee  that  with  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  $1  to  begin  with,  to  grade  that  westward 
you  would  soon  reach  a  point,  perhajis  after  you  left  Denver,  where  there  would  not 
bo  any  rate  to  decide.     You  would  be  carrying  jroods  for  nothing. 

Q.  Under  present  conditions  a, jobbing  nierobant  in  Chicago  can  compete  on  even 
terms  with  one  in  Xuw  York  in  the  whole  California  territory! — A.  That  is  appar- 
ently true,  but  not  wholly  true  for  this  reaxon.  The  Chicago  merchant  has  against 
him  the  rate  that  it  originally  cost  hini  to  get  his  stock  from  the  East  to  Chicago, 
which  must  be  adde<l  to  that  rate  which  he  must  pay  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco. 
There  is  tliat  much  againtit  liim. 

Q.  You  have  testified  tliat  the  through  export  rate  would  be  almost  as  low  to 
Chicago  as  to  New  York.;— A.  Well,  on  imported  goods  that  8tat«ment  which  I  have 
Just  made  would  not  apply.  I  was.speaking  of  a  shipment  originating  in  the  East 
and  rehandled  by  a  Chicago  man  dealing  in  San  Francisco. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Clakkk.  )  Do  the  New  York  merchants  generally  favor  the  building  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal! — A.  I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that  question.  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  our  association  has  undertaken  so  much  that  there  are 
some  matters  we  nave  l>eeu  compelled  to  overlook.  That  canal  question,  although 
of  very  great  importance,  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  up  as  yet;  but  we  propose 
to  do  BO. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  believe  the  inequal- 
ities and  evils  in  the  cliutsifioation,  from  your  point  of  view,  would  be  cured  by  the 
combinations  and  consolidation  of  the  niilroadsf — A.  No;  nut  the  classification  m:it- 
ter.  They  seem  in  that  respect  to  have  adopted  a  new  system  of  advancing  rates. 
We  do  not  know  that  they  are  going  to  continue  to  du  it,  but  tliey  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  if  they  desire.    There  is  not  anything  to  restrain  them. 

Q.  Whatisittbatwillbecuredbyconsolidationt — A.  Otherpractices.  Forinstance, 
rebates  or  discriminations  of  other  nature,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  scaling  rates. 

Q.  You  said  this  morning,  I  believe,  that  these  disciimiuations  which  were  effected 
by  the  advances  in  classifications  were  practically  rebates,  did  you  notf — A.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  understood  in  just  that  way.  The  idea  I  wish  to  convey  was  that 
by  manipulating  the  classification  there  was  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  aa  is  accomplished  by  rebates. 

Q.  You  spoke  this  morning  about  some  classes  of  articles  that  were  not  discrimi- 
nated against  in  these  recent  changes  in  classifications  and  nientione<l  paper  as  one. — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  influence  of  the  paper  trust,  or  to  a  fear  of  the 
influence  of  the  newspapers  in  case  paper  was  advanced! — A.  No;  that  was  merely 
an  assumption  on  my  part  that  that  was  done.  I  arrived  at  that  by  checking  from 
the  list  when  the  advances  were  made,  and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
a  good  many  of  these  articles  that  are  controlled  by  these  combinations  were  not 
disturbed;  and  naturally  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  why  that  should  be, 
and  the  answer  suggested  itself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kiplkt.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  complaint  about  the 
regulations  as  to  the  style  of  package,  as  to  the  make-up  of  freight  in  these  different 
classifications! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  power  whatever  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  those  ofwhich  you  speak!  Has  it  any  supervision  over  classifica- 
tion or  the  detailed  regulations  for  shipment  of  freight,  or  in  this  matter  are  you 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad! — A.  Entirely  so.  Referring  to  that  style  of 
package  again.     The  Southern  classification  has  a  clause  to  this  effect:  "Property 

{>resented  to  carriers  packed  in  so-called  boxes  or  cases  made  from  strawboanl, 
eatberboard,  wood-pulp  fiber,  wire-split  wood,  and  other  analogous  materials 
included  in  wooden  frames,  will  lie  charged  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  classifica- 
tion provided  for  such  property  in  boxes  or  cases." 
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To  illastrate  that:  A  fiber  box  has  a  frame,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  a  crate, 
made  of  strips  of  wood  to  form  the  comers,  and  instead  of  wooden  boards  for  the 
sides  and  bottom  and  onds  and  top,  they  use  this  fiber  board  which  produces  a  case 
weighing  very  little,  and  which  isqnitestrong  and  waterproof.  Naturally  it  is  light 
in  weight,  and  being  light  in  weight  makes  a  shipment  made  in  that  style  of  case 
weigh  less  than  one  shipped  in  a  wooden  box.  Tho  railroad  loses  the  freight  on 
that  extra  weight,  and  in  order  to  restrict  the  use  of  these  fiber  cases  which  are  used 
by  milliners  and  merchants  who  ship  the  finer  styles  of  dry  goods,  they  make  this 
discrimination,  and  charge  10  per  cent  higher  rate  on  all  freight  shipped  in  these 
boxes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  similar  complaint  respecting  discrimination  as  between  barrels  and 
boxes,  or  other  arbitrary  distinctions  made  by  railroads  against  which  the  shippers 
have  no  remedy  t — A.  Yes:  in  hardware  there  are  instances  in  which  they  charge  a 
higher  rate  for  goods  packed  in  boxes  than  in  barrels.  The  railroads  explain  that 
by  claiming  that  the  snippers  will  pnt  goods  in  boxes — particularly  hardware,  and 
if  it  is  a  high  class  hardware  they  will  call  it  low  class  hardware,  and  thereby  get  a 
lower  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  simply  this:  Wonld  the  merchants  welcome 
some  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  would 
enable  them  to  pass  on  the  reasonableness  of  such  regulations  as  these,  or  such 
regulations  as  those  of  which  the  ones  you  mention  are  typical f — A.  Yes;  it  seems 
to  us  that,  in  the  abuence  of  the  privilege  of  representation  by  shippers  on  these 
classification  committees,  there  should  be  at  least  a  power  lodged  somewhere  that 
conld  take  up  questions  of  this  nature,  and  determine  what  is  reasonable  and  what 
is  jnst.  It  is  entirely  optional  with  the  railroads  now,  however  strong  or  meritorious 
your  case  may  be,  whether  they  will  pay  any  attention  to  it  or  not.  Take  this 
same  southern  classification  committee.  They  have  had  arguments  presented  to 
them  that  we  think  ought  to  convince  anybody,  and  they  do  not  make  any  response. 

So  far  as  our  views  in  relation  to  that  question  are  concerned,  I  would  like  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  statement  I  made  at  the  commerce  convention  in  St.  Louis.  We 
have  taken  this  position,  briefly  stated :  (1)  "That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  consist  of  at  least  8  members,  among  whom  shall  be  lawyers,  railroad 
experts,  and  representatives  of  the  shipping  public;  (2)  that  the  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  to  bold  office  during  good  behavior,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  (3)  that  common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  to  enter 
into  agreements,  approved  by  the  commission,  in  respect  to  iuterstate  commerce 
only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  tho  provisions  of  the  act."  That  was  in 
connection  with  the  effort  that  was  made  to  pass  what  is  known  as  Senate  bill  J.439, 
known  as  the  Cullom  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.;  There  is  a  probability  that  there  will  be  such  a  commu- 
nity of  ownership  of  railroads  that  there  will  be  nobody  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment— it  will  be  uU  under  one  head  ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  a  possibility. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  use  for  such  a  provision  as  the  third  one  read,  then.  I  want 
to  a.sk  yon  if  your  people  iiavo  any  complaints  to  make  against  tlie  commodity  rates 
of  the  railroads  ? — A.  None  of  our  members  have  as  yet  asked  us  to  make  any  com- 
plaint. The  commodity  rates,  I  may  say,  are  very  low.  I  have  never  known  of  a 
case  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  complain  of  them.  At  times  they  discontinue 
some  of  them,  and  you  may  then  hear  some  complaints  seeking  their  reestablish- 
ment.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  complaints  made  of 
commodity  rates.  I  might  add  to  that  tho  statement  that  these  commodities  are, 
most  of  them,  controlled  by  combinations — industrial  or  trade  combinations. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Kii'LKy.)  The  whole  question  of  classification  of  all  the  higher  classes 
applies  primarily  to  the  small  shipperf — A.  Yes;  the  small  shipper  is  the  one  who 
is  sott'ering  and  the  one  who  is  being  pinche<l  by  these  advances  in  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  HAKRi.t.)  1  have  a  few  questions  1  would  like  to  ask  that  have 
been  partially  covered.  You  stated  this  morning  that  the  net  receipts  from  the 
Southern  territory  had  increased  about  'JO  per  cent,  as  I  understoorl  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  net  earnings  in  the  'lYunk  Line  terri- 
tory t — A.  I  have  that  information  [addressing  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris].  I  will  not  be 
positive,  bnt  I  think  it  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  30  per  cent. 

Q.  Can  you  give  it  for  the  Western  territory  f— A.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  fig-, 
ures  on  that. 

Q.  By  this  reclassification  in  the  diflerent  territories,  can  yon  even  approximate 
the  increase  in  freight  ratesf — A.  I  covered  that  this  morning,  I  think. 

Q.  In  all  the  territory  f — A.  I  think  I  gave  the  per  cent  in  each. 

Q.  You  gave  the  per  cent  of  articles  that  were  reclassified. — A.  I  will  give  that 

again  for  your  information.    The  official  classification  commit4«e  on  Jannary  1, 1900, 

advanced  in  class  818  articles  on  the  merchandise  list,  in  which  there  are  a  few  over 

■  3,000.    These  advances,  taking  the  scale  of  rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago  an  a 

basis,  I  may  say  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  ascertain  what  the  advance  might 
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be  from  all  points  to  all  points  upon  all  classes  for  all  distances ;  so  for  that  reason 
I  have  endeavored  to  get  at  it  by  selecting  the  New  York-Chicago  rate  as  a  basis. 
The  advance  was  35.5  per  cent. 

Q.  You  have  given  that  for  each  one  of  the  3  divisions  that  you  named  this  mom- 
ing»— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Kow  that  was  done  not  by  increased  freight  rates,  but  by  change  in  classifica- 
tion f — A.  By  change  in  the  classification  entirely. 

Q.  Would  there  not  have  been  more  complaint  made  if  they  had  allowed  the 
classification  to  remain,  and  had  changed  the  scale  of  ratest — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  There  would  have  been  no  objection  T — A.  Not  the  same  objection,  because  if 
yon  advance  the  scale  you  assess  the  advance  on  the  entire  value  of  the  traffic 
moving;  by  the  other  method  you  can  advance  the  I'ates  on  just  a  portion  of  the 
traffic.  This  method  exempts  the  commodities  from  any  advance,  because  the  com- 
modity rates  are  not  covered  by  the  classification  at  all ;  they  aie  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  classification. 

Q.  Now  you  spoke  oi  the  Collom  bill,  approving  its  general  provisions.  If  th« 
railroads  agree  upon  a  classification  in  these  different  territories,  woald  there  not 
bo  some  protection  in  having  somebody  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authorized  to  approve  that  cUMsification  and  not  permitting  it  to  be  changed  for  a 
certain  period  of  timet — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  steady  conditions  to  some  extentf — A.  It  would. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  objection  to  that  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  after  they  liave 
made  their  own  classification t — A.  I  can  not;  no.  In  protesting  before  the  official 
classification  committee  in  January,  1900,  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
their  classification  had  been  in  exiHtence  then  13  years,  from  liS87  to  1900.  It  had 
been  established  by  a  committee  of  experts  who  naturally  would  be  supposec  to 
sift  every  item  that  was  brought  before  them  for  classification,  and  I  put  it  to  them 
this  way:  ''If  yon  insist  upon  these  advances,  you  must  either  admit  that  your 
experts  did  not  know  their  business,  or  you  must  defend  the  charge  of  being  arbitrary 
in  your  advance."  Now,  for  13  years  practically  the  same  men  had  handled  classi- 
fication matters  for  them,  had  adjusted  nil  these  matters.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
they  reached  the  conclusion  that  everything  they  had  done  had  been  wrong,  and 
thQy  revised  it  in  a  wholesale  way.  We  can  not  understand  why  it  is  that  a  claaai- 
flcation  after  it  is  once  established  is  not  as  permanent  as  any  other  standard  of 
measurement.    It  is  a  standard  of  measaremeni  after  all. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  the  consolidation,  of  community  of  interest  of  railroads.  Does 
that  relieve  the  general  public  from  the  need  of  protection  through  some  body  like 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission f— A.  Not  ueces.sarily  so. 

Q.  Would  a  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  constituted  as  you 
have  defined  in  your  paper,  be  more  or  less  needed  as  the  railroads  became  consoli- 
datedf — A.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  less  needed  in  this  way,  that  there 
would  not  be  so  many  complaints,  perhaps,  but  the  complaints  that  were  made  would 
be  just  as  important. 

Q.  Wherein  would  the  general  public  be  protected f — A.  By  this  community  of 
interest.  They  would  be  only  protected  by  the  elimination  of  competition,  which  I 
regard  as  a  dangerous  thing  in  transportation  matters. 

Q.  The  elimination  ol  competition  is  dangerous  f — A.  No.  I  say  competition  itself 
'  in  transportation  matters  is,  to  my  mind,  a  dangerous  thing.  This  community  of 
interest  would  eliminate  that  competition  by  grouping  the  roads  together,  and 
practically  making  one  family  of  them  all. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  with  the  common  carriers  of  the  country  that  nobody 
should  have  any  control  over  themf — A.  No.    I  think  they  should  have. 

Q.  As  competition  is  being  eliminated,  does  the  importance  of  some  controlling 
power  become  greater  or  lessf — A.  Well,  I  think  the  necessity  for  control  would 
still  be  there.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommiHsiun  might  not 
have  so  many  complainto  presented  to  them,  but  those  they  did  have  would  be  jnst 
as  vital;  and  it  is  important  that  a  supervising  power  should  be  lodged  in  some- 
body, not  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  railroads  to  exercise  their  own  will. 

Q.  Is  the  existing  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  satisfactory  to 
the  general  shipperT — A.  No.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  enforce  their  orders. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  able  to  enforce  their  orders! — A.  Well,  there  is  a 
legal  point  involved  there  that  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Q.  Doesthelaw  give  the  powerf  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission f — A.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  law  itself.    The  law  is  vague  and  indefinite. 

Q.  Has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  much  power  now  as  it  had  when 
it  was  first  organized! — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  curtailed 
its  power  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Is  there  any  encouragement  at  the  present  time  for  the  shipper  who  feels  that 
he  li.is  been  discriminated  against  or  injured  to  file  a  complaint  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  t — A.  No;  not  the  slightest.  They  simply  regard  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  about  the  same  way  as  yon  look  npon  a  sifter — that 
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■they  eift  these  matters  and  arrive  at  certain  oonclasions,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do. 
Their  order  practically  amounts  to  a  recommendation ;  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  say. 

Q,  Yon  wonld  enlarge  the  niembers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  as 

to  take  in  the  various  industries  so  that  they  would  be  able A.    (Interrupting.) 

We  had  thought  that  over  and  it  seemed  to  ns  that  if  it  was  made  too  large  they 
never  would  be  able  to  accomplish  mnch.  There  would  be  too  many  conflicting 
interests.  For  that  reason  we  cut  it  down  to  8  members — some  lawyers,  some  rail- 
road men,  and  some  shippers. 

Q.  Would  yon  compel  the  carrier  complained  of  to  come  in  and  make  his  defense 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission f — A.  I  should  think  so.  For  instance, 
when  they  take  an  action  similar  to  that  taken  by  these  classilioatiou  committees  I 
think  they  should  be  compelled  to  present  some  reasons  and  defend  their  course. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  now  with  the  carrier  complained  off  Does  he  make  any 
defense  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  a  rule? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  is 
represented  by  oonnsel,  and  they  plead,  in  a  way,  about  the  same  as  they  do  in  the 
courts. 

Q.  Now,  when  a  finding  ia  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  how 
soon  is  that  executed  t — A.  That  I  can  not  answer.  I  do  not  remember  as  to  whether 
the  law  is  specific  in  that  respect  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  years  frequently  intervene  befor«  there  is  a  final 
hearing  and  decree f — A.  Yes;  they  have  on  their  docket  nomerons  cases  that  they 
have  never  reached  as  yet,  and  some  of  them  have  been  pending  for  years. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  complaiuautl  Is  it  any  encouragement 
to  him  to  pursne  a  line  laid  down  by  the  inter8tat«-commerce  lawf — A.  Not  the 
slightest. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Clakke.)  Is  the  delay  of  which  yon  oomplaln  regarded  as  the  fault  of 
the  law  or  the  fault  of  the  commission  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  fault  in  the  law 
oonld  keep  them  from  rendering  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hakkis.)  Is  the  delay  caused  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  is  it  cansed  by  the  circuit  court  t — A.  There  may  be  various  causes  why 
they  do  not  operate  more  quickly.  Take,  for  instance,  that  transcontinental  case 
which  is  before  them,  aud  has  been  before  them  for,  I  think,  a  year  or  two.  That  is 
a  very  much-involved  subject.  If  the  commission  decides  that  the  grounds  taken 
by  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  interests  are  good  and  sufficient,  and  decides  in  their  favor, 
it  would  practically  amount  to  a  retuljustment  of  rates  almost  the  world  ovei. 
Naturally,  with  a  question  like  that  before  them  they  are  excusable  for  being  slow. 

Q.  Womd  you  have  a  provision  in  the  law  to  a<lvance  cases  taken  to  the  United 
States  circuit  court  on  the  docket  so  they  could  be  tried  within  a  reasonable  timet — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  jurisdic- 
tion to  permit  their  finding  or  judgment  to  ^o  into  effect  at  once,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  circuit  court? — A.  If  it  would  be  of  interest,  I  have  a  statement  here  that 
covers  a  good  many  of  these  points,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  I  will  read  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  it,  so  far  as  I  am  conoemed. — A.  This  was  before  t6e  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  Convention,  held  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  called  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  action  to  secure  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  1439,  known  as 
the  Cullom  bill,  which  was  on  the  calenilar  of  the  United  States  Senate  at  its  last 
session. 

(Reading:)  "In  representing  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  I  desire  to 
state  that  there  are  some  matters  connected  with  the  measure  now  under  considera- 
tion that  we  felt  should  be  further  discussed;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  we  think 
that  the  bill  pending  before  Congress  should  be  amended  so  as  to  embrace  some 
features  we  have  in  mind. 

"  So  for  OS  the  bill  in  its  details  is  concerned,  our  association  has  already  put 
itself  on  record  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  United  Stat-es 
(Senate.  This  position  was  set  forth  by  me,  under  instructions  from  our  officers, 
when  I  h»d  the  honor  to  appear  before  that  committee  last  spring.  It  was  then 
stated  that  we  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  amending  toe  'Act  to  regelate 
comtnerce'  in  such  manner  as  would  remove  defects  therein  which  the  test  of  13 
yoars'  experience  in  tho  practical  application  of  the  present  form  of  the  law  had 
developed.  It  still  Hecms  to  us  that  tiie  proposed  measure,  with  the  changes  I  am 
about  to  indicate,  will  effectively  strengthen  tho  weaknesses  that  have  been  made 
apparent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  criticism  that  has 
been  aroused  against,  and  in  the  arguments  that  have  been  filed  in  opposition  to, 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  measure  as  it  now  stands,  there  are  some  features 
which  are  of  sufficient  merit  to  iudetiuitely  postpone  its  enactment,  or  possibly  to 
accomplish  its  ultimate  defeat. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  proposed  amendment  imposes  upon  the  commission 
vast  responsibilities  and  duties  involving  matters  of  grave  importance,  and  in  amend- 
ing the  law  this  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  lost  si^t  of.    In  the  judgment  of  those 
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I  represent,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  removed  Arom  all  snspl- 
ciou  of  political  influence,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  in  its  make-up  and  in  its  life,  so 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  it  may  stand  upon  a  plane  similar  to  that  occapied  by 
the  Supreme  Coort  of  the  United  States.  If  it  is  to  make  decisions  on  the  intricate 
and  far-reaching  questions  which  are  to  come  before  it  under  the  enlarged  powers 
vhich  it  is  proposed  to  give  this  commission  in  this  bill,  conservative  people  woald 
feel  far  safer  if  they  knew  that  the  commission  was  removed  firom  politics  and  all 
political  inflnences. 

"  I  do  cot  mean  to  imply  by  this  hint  that  the  present  body  is  susceptible  to  politi- 
cal influences,  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things  such  inflnences  are  almost  certain  to 
have  weight  in  the  determination  of  questions,  nnless  its  members  feel  that  they  do 
not  owe  their  existence  or  continuance  in  o£Boe  to  any  political  backing,  or  are  to  be 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  political  agitations  for  the  purpose  of  holding  themselves 
in  power. 

"In  fact,  I  think  we  ou^ht  to  go  a  step  farther  in  amending  this  bill  and  provide 
that  the  number  of  commissioners  shall  he  increased  so  as  to  include  among  them, 
first,  men  trained  in  railway  freight  manaKcment,  and,  second,  men  who  are  thor- 
onehly  familiar  with  commercial  affairs,  who  could  act  as  advisers  in  the  practical 
anu  technical  questions  which  are  sore  to  come  before  them. 

"The  adjustment  of  rates  in  interstate  commerce  is  a  delicate  task,  involving 
intricate  questions.  While,  undoubtedly,  an  administrative  body  of  proper  juris- 
diction may  determine  principles  which  are  supposed  to  underlie  matters  of  this 
sort,  yet,  in  deoidiug  the  proper  application  of  those  principles  and  the  equitable- 
ness  or  reasonableness  of  rates  under  the  complex  conditions  existing  in  this  country, 
there  ought  to  be  among  the  members  of  that  body  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  involved  ramifications. 

"I  think  you  will  Uud,  as  this  (question  is  agitated  in  the  public  press  and  else- 
where, that  the  principal  opposition  from  conservative  people,  and  the  principal 
opposition  as  heretofore  exiiressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  corporations, 
against  giving  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comuiission  the  enlarged  powers  pro- 
poeedin  this  bill  arises  from  the  fear  that  the  questions  of  great  import  to  be  decided 
will  be  passed  upon  by  men  not  trained  to  regard  the  subject  from  other  than  ele- 
mentary, purely  legal,  or  political  standpoints. 

"  Briefly  stated,  we  believe — 

"  1.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  consist  of  at  least  8  mem- 
bers, among  whom  shall  be  lawyers,  railroad  experts,  and  representatives  of  the 
shipping  public. 

"  2.  That  the  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior, as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

"3.  That  common  carriers  should  be  given  the  right  to  enter  into  agreements, 
approved  by  the  commission,  in  respect  to  interstate  commerce,  only  for  the  purpose 
ot  carrying  into  elfect  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

"  Our  reasons  for  the  first  twopropositions  have  been  set  forth  above.  With  respect 
to  the  third,  we  may  say  that  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  our  belief  that  no  amenda- 
tory legislation  can  be  passed  unless  this  feature  is  included,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  changes  in  business  methods  and  conditions  which  have  been  wroun;ht  by  the 
consolidation  of  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  business  interests  mnko  this  privilege 
essential  to  the  snccessful  administration  of  the  act.  The  foundation  for  this  belief 
is  the  thought  that  p()^vel'ful  corporations  which  have  in  the  past  become accu8tome<l 
to  ignore  the  law  when  they  felt  that  its  strict  observance  by  them  was  detrimental 
to  their  interests,  will  continue  to  find  secret  and  illegal  ways  and  means  to  compete 
for  the  large  volume  of  traffic  controlled  by  commercial  combinations,  notwithstand- 
ing the  stringency  of  any  laws  that  may  be  passed.  Legalized  right  of  contra<  t 
among  carriers  will,  we  feel,  minimize  the  incentive  to  practice  illegal  nets  and  bring 
to  the  aid  of  the  commission,  in  the  discharge  of  its  important  functions,  that  degree 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  that  heretofore  has  been  so  necessary, 
bnt  at  the  same  time  is  so  coaspicaously  absent.  It  also  removes  the  objection  that 
the  proposed  legislation  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  shippers. 

"  By  adopting  these  suggestions  and  making  the  changes  in  the  bill  outlined  above, 
it  seems  to  lis  that  the  principal  points  of  the  opposition  heretofore  strenuously  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  corporations  to  this  measure,  and  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  minds  of  conservative  people,  now  raised  and  which  will  be  raised  in  the 
fiiture  by  agitation  on  this  subject  in  the  press,  will  be  eliminated.  That,  too,  at 
no  sacrifice  whatever  of  the  object  which  you  are  desirous  of  and  striving  to  attain, 
namely,  an  etj  uitable  adjustment  of  maintained  and  reasonable  rates  tbrongbout  the 
United  States. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  if  it  shall  prove  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  can  not  be  amended  in  a  manner  that  will  assure  itssuooeasfnl  admin- 
istration, we  shall  energetically  labor  for  its  repeal  and  a  retnm  to  the  condition 
existing  prior  to  1887,  from  which  the  entire  subject  can  be  opened  np  anew  under 
the  changed  conditions  now  existing  in  the  conntry. 
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"The  law  in  its  present  form,  as  constrned  and  applied,  is  a  conspicuous  failure. 
Ineffectual  attempts  to  administer  it  resnlt  not  only  in  the  useless  waste  of  at  least 
$250,000  pnblio  fun  Is  per  annum,  but  it  is  continually  used  as  a  screen  to  conceal 
the  very  practices  it  was  designed  to  prevent.  It  serves  to  operate  as  an  inducement 
to  secret  bargains  and  agreements,  and  enconrages  a  growing  indifference  to  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  which  the  interests  of  the  business  public  demaud  shall  be 
checked.    This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  wiping  it  out  of  existence." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  One  thing  more:  As  the  railroads  become  more  and 
more  consolidated,  will  not  that  to  some  extent  simplify  the  objection  to  fixing  rates 
by  these  large  corporations  to  be  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  way,  at  least,  will  aid  in  simplifying  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  properly  organized  f — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  will  not  the  people  be  greatly  protected,  or  feel,  at  least,  that  they  are 
greatly  protected,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  reorganized  on  the 
plan  that  you  have  outlined  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kknnedy.)  What  do  you  mean  by  approving  the  rates  f  Do  you  mean 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  not  have  such  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  rate  question  as  to  be  able  to  intelligently  pass  opon  all  the  rates t — A. 
Yes;  that  is  absolutely  essential.  The  commission  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  otherwise  they  can  not  say  what  is  reasonable.  A  man  must  have  some 
knowledge  of  a  subject  or  he  can  not  see  a  fact  when  it  is  right  before  him.  This 
subject  of  classification  is  one  of  the  most  complex  subjects  that  there  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  to-day.  It  does  not  respond  to  logic  or  mathematics  or  any  other  treat- 
ment.   It  is  a  separate  and  distinct  study. 

Q.  Do  not  some  railroad  people  contend  that  it  is  impossible  t  o  set  up  a  body  of 
Government  commissioners  who  can  pass  upon  the  rates,  or  practically  make  the 
rates? — A.  Yes;  and  they  are  right  in  that. 

Q.  They  are  correct  in  thatf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  But  suppose  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
a  life  tenure  or  long  tenuref — A.  Take,  for  instance,  the  present  commission.  They 
have  now  had  13  years'  experience.  They  onght  to  be  educated  up  to  the  point 
where  they  are  qnite  expert  in  these  matters. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Practical  railroadingf — A.  No;  not  railroading,  but  the 
rate  questions.  I  must  eay  I  sympathize  with  these  people — these  traffic  managers. 
Anybody  who  has  had  any  experience  with  the  business  Knows  just  what  a  difficult 
nndertakiug  it  is  to  handle  a  railroad  properly  from  the  riite  point  of  view.  We  do 
not  take  the  position  ^  bat  all  traffic  managers  are  corrupt.  Some  of  them  mean  to 
do  just  as  correctly  as  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  quite  often  the  case  that  their  hands 
are  tied.  They  can  not  do  what  they  want  to  do  and  what  tbey  think  is  right, 
because  of  the  existence  of  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control  whatever. 
Now,  it  is  that  training  that  the  men  should  have  who  possess  the  rate-making 
jiower.  There  shouhl  be  railroad  men  on  the  commission — not  entirely  railroad  men, 
bnt  enough  there  to  assist  the  others  in  arriving  at  concluNions. 

Q.  I  heard  one  railroad  man  say  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  differ- 
ent rates,  and  it  would  defy  any  body  of  men  to  get  together  and  be  able  to  pass  on 
that  intelligently. — A.  Yes;  that  is  all  true. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  the  better  way  would  be  to  let  the  railroads  make  the  rates 
and  then  let  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  the  power  to  simply  change 
them  when  they  were  found  on  complaint  to  be  unjust  T —  \.  That  is  practically  the 
rate-making  power.  If  you  have  the  power  to  change  the  rate,  it  is  practically 
the  rate-making  power.  I  would  not  want  to  have  the  power  to  make  the  rates 
taken  entirely  away  from  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  CuUom  bill  does  not  provide  that. — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kesnkdy.)  I  suppose  you  know  what  a  certain  railroad  president  said 
in  New  York — that  he  would  rather  have  a  place  on  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, if  he  wns  venal  and  inclined  to  make  money,  than  to  have  a  free  license  to  loot 
the  United  States  Treasury? — A.  Well,  he  might  with  just  as  good  grace  have  made 
the  same  remark  of  the  Snpreme  Court.  We  have  to  trust  Komebo<ly.  I  do  not  see 
why  a  man  can  not  be  jnst  ns  honest  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  he 
can  sitting  on  the  Snpreme  bench. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Ci.arkk.  )  However  great  may  be  the  intelligence  or  expert  knowledge 
of  the  niembers  of  the  commission,  still  you  would  not  have  them  decide  a  question 
without  hearing  evidence,  would  youf — A.  Ko. 

Q.  Then  practically  the  commission  becomes  a  judicial  body,  does  it  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  consider  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a 
question  appealed  to  it  from  findings  below  should  be  respected,  even  tliougli  the 
niembersof  that  great  tribunal  may  not  be  expert  in  their  knowledge  of  the  uues- 
tious  iuvolved  in  the  case;  therefore,  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
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the  power  to  fix  rates,  is  it  not  more  important  that  it  be  composed  of  gentlemen  of 

food  jndioial  minds  than  of  men  who  may  have  had  some  serrice  as  freight  clerks  t — 
.  Well,  I  think  ajudicious  mixture  of  both  is  the  proper  thing.  I  would  not  qnea- 
tion  a  decision  or  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  on  ordinary  matters,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  this  particular  question  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  facts  and  give  them  in  snch 
a  way  that  they  will  be  understood  by  a  person  who  has  not  had  actual  contact  and 
aotnal  experience.  For  instance,  I  have  frequently  talked  with  gentlemen  who 
were  as  brilliant  and  brainy  as  they  could  be  on  other  subjects,  and  they  would  not 
understand  what  I  was  talking  about  at  all. 

Q.  I  have  not  yet  heard  you  answer  Qoremor  Harris's  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates,  and 
have  it  provided  by  law  that  those  rates  should  go  into  effect  even  though  appealed 
from  by  the  railways. — A.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  than  that  of  accomplishing 
the  thing  in  view,  which  is  that  there  mnst  somewhere  be  lodged  power  to  do  the 
thing  that  you  want  to  have  done.  Now,  leave  it  the  other  way.  If  a  commission 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  matters  of  this  kind  and  of  this  importance  can  only  go 
np  to  a  certain  point,  and  when  the  time  for  action  comes  they  can  not  go  beyond 
that  point,  I  do  not  see  the  nse  for  their  existence  at  all.  If  they  can  ouy  recom- 
mend, they  can  not  produce  results. 

Q.  What  is  the  universal  effect  of  an  appeal  in  lawt — A.  That  I  can  not  answer; 
I  am  not  lawyer  enough. 

Q.  Does  it  not  vacate  a  judgment  or  suspend  its  operation  nntil  final  judgment  is 
given  by  the  appellate  tribunal  ?  In  practice,  if  a  different  rule  were  to  be  adopted, 
would  not  inextricable  confusion  resultt — A.  It  might  in  other  matters;  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  power  to  make  rates 
taken  away  &om  the  railroads  themselyes;  but  there  must  be  a  governing  body 
somewhere. 

Q.  If  you  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  disapprove  a  rate 
agreed  upon  by  the  railroads,  do  you  not  thereby  give  them  power  to  fix  the  ratot — 
A.  That  depends  upon  the  streugth  of  that  disapproval — ^the  conditions  under  which 
that  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  is  given. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  wish  to  increase  their  powerf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  agree  npon  rates  which  are  satisfactory  to  everybody,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  commission  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  is  thoret — A.  That  is 
tme. 

Q.  Then  your  desire  is  to  give  them  power  to  disapprove  a  rate  and  prevent  it 
f^om  going  into  operation,  is  it  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  practice,  therefore,  would  not  that  give  them  power  to  fix  the  ratof — A.  It 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  power  to  fix  rates. 

Q.  Suppose  they  fixed  a  rate  and  the  railroad  people  appealed,  and  then  in  6 
months  the  appellate  tribunal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  disestablishing  that  rate;  then  the  railroad  companies  would  have  to 
make  the  rates  themselves,  would  they  notf — A.  Ych. 

Q.  Would  not  the  conferring  of  that  power  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion result  in  very  great  confusion  in  rates  and  in  the  business  of  merchants  witti 
railroads  f — A.  You  mean  if  the  case  was  decided  against  the  railroads  and  appealed 
by  the  railroads t 

Q.  Certainly. — A.  The  appeal,  as  I  understand  it,  operates  to  set  aside  the  decision. 
Would  not  that  leave  it  ou  the  basis  npon  which  it  began  f  Would  not  the  rate  com- 
plained of  then  be  in  effect  Just  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  no  action  brought 
before  the  commission  f 

Our  reason  for  desiring  to  put  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  commission  is  this: 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  the  railroad  takes  action  they  might  carry  that  ont  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  a  shipper  feels  himself  aggrieved  and  presents  the  matter  before 
the  commisHion  and  secures  a  Judgment,  the  next  thing  they  can  look  for  is  an  appeal 
by  the  railroad,  and  the  railroad  can  afford  to  spend  $20,000  or  $30,000  for  the  cost  of 
legal  action,  but  there  are  not  many  shippers  who  can  do  that,  and  it  is  through 
abuse  of  those  privileges  that  this  question  has  been  bronght  to  the  position  it  is 
now  in.  We  had  a  caxe  against  the  express  companies.  It  cost  us  $30,000  before  we 
got  through  witli  it;  it  went  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  The  point  I  wish  yon  to  l)e  very  clear  npon  is  whether  putting  a  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  into  immediate  effect,  notwithstanding  it  may  be 
appealed  from,  would  not  induce  great  confusion f — A .  Not  necessarily  so;  no. 

Q.  Supposing  the  whole  thing  were  reversed  in  a  very  short  time^now,  you  have 
been  pleading  for  steadiness  of  ratesf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  this  induce  Bteadinessf — A.  I  can't  see  wh^  it  would  not.  It  is  not  fair 
to  assume  that  a  body  as  dignified  as  that  is  would  trifle  with  a  question  and  Jump 
in  and  l)oj;in  slashing  right  and  left,  simply  because  it  had  the  power  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  reasonable  expectation.  They  would  be  Just  as  cautions  as  could 
be  expected.    I  think  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties.    It  seems  too  often  to  be  assumed 
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if  yon  give  a  commission  the  power  they  seek  they  are  immediately  going  to  mn 
away  with  it.    I  don't  look  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Wholly  irrespective  of  whether  the  commission  will  bo  better  than  the  law,  do 
yon  think  it  wonld  be  a  wise  law  to  authorize  the  immediate  execution  of  a  judg- 
ment which  can  be  appealed  ttotal — ^A.  That  is  another  legal  qaestiou  that  I  am  not 
qualified  to  deal  with. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


SXTPFLEMEirrABT  STATEMEITT  OF  PEOF.  FBAHK  PABSOVS, 

Pre»id«nt  of  the  National  Fuftlto  Otenerikip  League. 

As  the  vice-president  of  the  Western  Union  and  the  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Telephone  (,ompany  have  referred  to  parts  of  my  testimony  in  criticism,  ques- 
tioned my  sources  of  information  in  relation  to  two  of  the  facts  cited  by  me,  and 
misunderstood  my  position  in  some  respects,  I  trnst  it  may  be  deemed  proper  for  me 
to  make  some  explanation  and  suggestive  comment  in  the  interests  of  thorongh 
understanding. 

Remarks  were  made  by  the  general  manager  (somewhat  modified  in  his  revised 
testimony)  tending  to  throw  discredit  on  my  sources  of  information  in  respect  to 
two  cases  without  inquiring  what  those  sources  were.  In  fact,  they  were  of  the 
highest  character  in  both  instances.  I  got  the  data  relating  to  the  Cooperative 
Telephone  Company  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Gaynor,  the  first 
president  of  the  company,  a  man  of  excellent  repute  and  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  facts.  At  the  time  of  my  testimony  I  held  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gaynor, 
written  a  few  days  before,  and  from  that  letter  I  took  the  facts  about  lines,  cost  of 
construction  and  operation,  net  charges,  etc.,  that  I  gave  the  commission.  The  facts 
about  the  Government  telephones  I  obtained  directly  irom  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  a  personal  visit  to  the  Patent  Office  building  in  1896.  The  general  manager 
said  he  thought  it  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  a  man  to  attend  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  plant  were  not  included  in  the  $10.25  total  cost  per  phone.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  one  of  the  items  in  the  Government  account  was  $300  a  year 
for  the  services  of  an  expert  electrician  under  contract  to  attend  to  the  maintennnce 
of  the  plant,  which  duty  took  only  a  part  of  his  time.  The  general  manager's 
statement  as  to  the  use  I  made  of  the  Government  data  is  also  incorrect,  as  may  be 
seen  by  examining  my  testimonj.  I  used  the  data  to  show  that  the  Bell  Company 
was  wrong  in  that  case  in  its  refusal  to  reduce  rates,  wherefore  it  may  be  mistaken 
in  other  cases  as  to  the  practicability  of  low  rates.  At  the  time  of  my  testimony  I 
did  not  know  that  the  Department  exchange  had  been  given  up,  bnt  on  inquiry  I 
find  that  it  has;  that  the  installation  was  not  satisfactory  (a  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened many  times  in  private  systems  also),  that  a  wider  service  w.is  needed,  and 
that  the  Hell  folks  withdrew  their  refusal  to  make  reasonable  rates  to  the  Depart- 
ment iind  now  .supply  such  wider  service,  long-ilistauce  facilities,  and  all,  at  rates 
that  come  down  close  to  the  cost  nnder  the  I)epai°tment  system  with  its  compara- 
tively narrow  service — all  the  way  down,  perhaps,  considering  the  additional  facili- 
ties now  enjoyed. 

The  statement  I  made  about  the  wages  of  telephone  girls  related  to  the  general 
situation  in  this  country,  and  is  not  met  by  a  comparison  of  foreign  wages  with 
those  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the  highest  wage  centerH  in  the  United  States.  I  am 
informed  on  hi^h  authority  (that  of  a  leading  telephone  official)  that  in  the  smaller 
places  the  companies  pay  many  of  their  telephone  girls  only  $10  and  $12  a  month, 
$16  being  considered  good  pay.  Compare  what  tne  general  manager  says  about 
wages  of  telephone  operators  in  France  and  Switzerland. 

My  position  on  the  fiat-rate  question  was  misunderstood.  I  believe  in  the  meas- 
ured service  plan  for  large  places,  but  think  the  double  flat  rate  (residence  and 
business)  simpler  and  better  for  small  exchanges.  If  the  message  charge  is  carried 
too  far  it  limits  communication  where  no  end  is  gained  by  the  limitation,  as  well  as 
where  limitation  is  useful. 

The  general  manager's  data  of  telephone  development  are  of  great  interest,  bnt 
the  comparisons  made  do  not  have  the  bearing  impliedly  given  them  in  reference  to 
the  influence  of  public  and  private  ownership  on  telcphnun  development,  because  of 
the  mixture  of  other  causes,  and  because  of  the  selection  of  American  cities  entirely 
from  the  list  of  those  most  highly  developed.  That  New  York  City  has  26  telephones 
per  1,000  people  while  Paris  has  13  per  1,000  proves  nothing  as  to  public  ownership, 
because  there  is  even  a  greater  difference  in  favor  of  New  York  in  respect  to  transit 
and  other  interests  which  are  private  in  both  cities.  Moreover,  the  heart  of  New 
York  (Manhattan  and  Bronx)  is  selected  for  comparison  with  Paris  iustt^ad  of  taking 
the  whole  city.  Greater  New  York.  It  would  be  fairer  to  compare  I^ondon's  7  tele- 
phones per  1,000  people,  nnder  private  ownership,  with  the  13  per  1,000  in  the  public 
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system  of  Paris,  for  general  conditions  are  more  similar  in  London  and  Paris  tlian  in 
New  York'and  Paris.  It  shonld  be  noted  also  that  the  7  per  1,000  of  the  private  sys- 
tem in  London,  and  the  low  development  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  and  other  iMlf 
civilized  places  are  among  the  principal  factors  in  pallinf;  down  the  average  of  the 
European  cities  dealt  witn  by  Mr.  Betheli.  Instead  of  comparing  the  26  telephones 
per  1,0G()  of  population  in  the  heart  of  New  York  with  the  25  per  1,000  in  the  whole 
of  Berlin,  why  not  compare  Greater  New  York's  20  per  1,000,  or  Brooklyn's  11  per 
1,000,  or  Philadelphia's  16  telephones  per  1,000,  or  St.  Louis's  17,  or  Washington's  14 
per  1,000  with  Berlin's  25  per  l,OOUt  With  smaller  places,  Larchmont's  180  phones 
per  1,000  people  is  contrasted  with  Trondhjem's  38  per  1,000,  but  it  is  not  explained 
that  Larcmmoiit  is  a  gilt-edged  residence  town  filled  with  wealthy  New  Yorkers, 
while  Trondhjem  is  a  city  of  more  than  30,000  with  the  varions  classes  of  people  in 
ordinary  proportions.  It  wonld  be  fairer  to  contrast  the  6  telephones  per  1,000  in 
the  Bell  system  in  Chester,  Pa.  (34,000  population),  or  the  10  per  1,000  m  Camden, 
or  the  19  per  1,000  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  the  14  per  1,1-00  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

If  a  city  of  low  general  condition  shows  a  higher  telephone  development  than 
another  city  that  is  in  general  more  civilized  aud  progressive,  then  some  valid  infer- 
ence may  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  diSerences  in  rates  and  management,  lint  if 
the  more  civilized  and  progressive  city  has  the  hii;her  telephone  development,  that 
is  what  might  be  expected  even  in  spite  of  overcharges.  "The  truest  comparison  is 
between  public  and  private  ownership  in  the  same  place,  and  Mr.  Bethell's  state- 
ments about  Stockholm  >  and  the  movement  from  private  to  public  telephone  sys- 
tems in  Amsterdam,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England 
are  of  the  deepest  moment. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  telephone  development,  and  the  fact 
that  the  true  test  ofit  is  not  the  phonage  of  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  cities  liat 
the  average  development  throughout  the  country,  I  have  drawn  np  a  comparison 
which  includes  a  number  of  other  places  besides  those  uientii>iied  by  Mr.  Betheli. 
It  would  be  desirable  if  still  more  numerous  comparisons  might  be  made,  and  the 
data  for  1880  included  as  well  as  those  for  1900. 


New  York  City  (proper) , 

Berlin* , 

PariB' , 

London 

Manchester,  England 

Amsterdam,*  HuUaud 

Boeton 

Vienna,*  Austria 

BndaprBt, '  Hon^tary 

Brussels,*  Belgium 

Antwerp,*  lielgium 

Zurich,*  Switzerland 

Louisville,  Kv 

Trondluem.*  Norway  — 
Copenhn|;en,  Denmark... 

San  Francisco 

Stockholm,*  Sweden 


Telephones 

Population, 
1900. 

Rates. 

per  1.000 
Inhabit- 

ants, Jan~ 

1901. 

2,050,800 

t60to*240 

26 

1,884,000 

IB  to   45 

25+ 

2,S3B.000 

80  (60  now). 

13 

5, 633,  INK) 

60  and  100 

7 

543.902 

19.8 

5i:),  UUO 

*36and«4« 

8.7 

580,000 

42.8 

I,8:i5,0OU 

*40 

8 

729,000 

8— 

580,000 

*50and*T0 

8+ 

278,000 

50  and  70 

10 

152,000 

10  to  160 

40 

204,000 

25 

30,000 

«8to$16i 

88 

312,859 

27  and  48 

49 

342,782 

<2 

320,000 

fis'to^ 

69 

*  The  plaoefl  marked  with  a  star  have  pubUo  systems,  Stockholm  having  also  a  private  oompany  in 
competition  with  the  Government  ezobange. 

The  (lata  down  to  and  inclndiuK  Larchmont  are  ftimply  a  tabulation  of  the  principal  facts  given  In 
the  general  manager's  testimony,  except  the  rates  in  Trondhjem  and  the  population  of  Herlln,  which 
he  did  not  state,  merely  saying  that  it  was  about  the  same  as  New  York.  The  exact  flgin-es.  however, 
for  1900.  as  given  in  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  show  a  difference  of  166,600.  The  last  5  ratios  of  th« 
table  are  prot^ably  too  high,  since  the  telephone  stations  are  taken  from  the  June  book,  1901,  while  the 
popiilatioD  data  are  from  the  census  a  year  before.  The  difference  in  most  cases  is  only  0  months,  as 
in  Mr.  Bethell's  daU. 


>When  the  Government  entered  the  field  in  Stookhoiro,  Mr.  Cedergren,  manager  of  the  private  com- 
pany, had  5,000  subscribers,  and  was  runnmg  along  with  single  overhead  wii-es.  The  Government 
started  by  bringing  ralos  down  from  $22  and  $28  to  $16.50  and  $22,  putting  in  metallic  wires  agamnt 
single  wires,  undei  ground  again'«t  overhead  wherever  possible,  direct  connection  with  long-distance 
trunks,  and  free  coinniunieation  with  all  places  within  a  nidin»  of  43  miles.  The  norapany  met  the 
corapt!tllion  nobly,  gave  free  service  withm  43railBs,  put  iu  raetallio  circuits,  so  that  in  1894  there  was 
not  a  single  wire'circnit  left  in  Stockholm;  and,  with  theaidof  their  big  start  of  5,000  subscribers,  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Cedergren,  one  of  the  leading  I'Clephonista  of  £uro{>«,  the  wealth  of  the  owner  who 
ooald  get  along  whether  be  got  nny  profit  or  not,  and  the  aid  of  the  municipality,  which  took  sides 
with  the  company  against  the  State,  the  private  exchange  has  been  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Govern- 
ment exchange  in  its  membership;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  impulse  for  development  came  from  theGor- 
emment  and  not  from  the  oompany,  as  M.r.  Betheli  iDdic«tes.  (See  pp.  335  d3Q,  Telephone  Systoms  of 
the  Continent,  by  A.  R.  Bennett,  a  leading  English  expert  and  fmrnwr  general  nuuiager  c^ the  Mntu^ 
Telephone  CompiBny,  of  Manchester,  England.) 
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Larohmont 

Cheater,  Pa 

Fhlladelpbia 

Waahington 

Wilmingtoii 

Trenton 

Camden 

Newark 

Providence 

Kocheeter* 

IndlanapoUs* 

St.Loni8* 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Boffido 

Springfield,  Maas 

Baltimore  (2  companies). 

Cincinnati 

Harrisbarg 

GreaterNew  Tork 

Brooklyn 

Richmond  Borough 

New  Branawiok 

Jersey  City 


Popnlatton. 
ItOO. 


R«teH. 


34, 
1.303, 
278, 
7«, 
78, 
76, 
246, 
175, 
162, 
170, 
675, 
131, 


•2, 

MW. 

32S, 

SO, 

3,437, 

1.1W, 

«, 

20, 


Telephones 
per  1,000 
Inhabit- 

ants,  Jan- 
1901. 


«6ato*150 
78toiao 
38  to  48 
24  to  42 
36to  to 
54  to  72 
24to  72 
36  np. 
72to  US 
60  to  125 
tseto  48 
60  to  ISO 
48  to  80 


6+ 
18 
14 
14+ 
1»+ 
10 
17 


47 
17 
24 
24 

17.7 
41 

16 

38 
22 
20 
11 
18 
22 
10 


'Means  Independent  company  with  a  Bell  Company  also  in  the  field.  All  the  telephone  stations  of 
both  companies  are  included  in  estimating  the  number  of  telephones  per  1,000  of  population,  but  the 
rates  given  are  those  of  the  independent  oompaniee,  as  the  lower  rate  scnedule  ought  to  govern  develop- 
ment where  it  has  one*  secured  a  strong  exchange. 


It  is  clear,  even  from  this  little  table,  that  other  causes  than  the  system  of  owner- 
ship are  vigorously  at  work.  The  variations  l>etweeu  6  telephnnes  per  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation in  Chester  and  7  in  London  to  62  in  San  Francisco  and  180  in  Larohmont,  all 
under  private  ownership,  are  much  greater  than  the  difference  between  the  public 
group  and  the  private  group. 

On  page  801  of  his  revised  testimony  Mr.  Bethell  says:  "January  1,  1901,  London, 
withapopulationof5,633,000,had4Llll telephones;  tnatis.Tperthousaud.  •  •  • 
Among  European  cities  of  its  class  London's  development  is  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  Benin."  This  is  clearly  incorrect,  for,  on  the  general  manager's  own  data,  London 
has  less  development  than  Vienna  and  only  about  half  that  of  Paris.  In  fact  the 
private  system  in  London  has  a  lower  development  than  any  public  system  in  any 
city  of  its  class  (over  1,000,000)  for  which  Mr.  Bethell  presents  the  iigares— a  lower 
development  than  any  system,  public  or  private,  in  any  civilized  city  of  SOO,UOO 
or  more  for  which  I  have  the  data. 

I  have  taken  Mr.  Bethell'*  estimate  of  "  51,647  stations  "  for  New  York  (Manhattan 
and  Bronx),  or  "26  per  thousand;"  have  used  that  estimate  also  in  figuring  the  tele- 
phone development  of  Qreater  New  York,  and  have  shown  that  Mr.  BetbeU's  case  is 
not  good,  even  on  his  own  data.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  these  figures  and 
Mr.  Bethell's  estimate  of  $85  as  the  average  rate  are  not  the  fair  data  for  New  York 
in  comparing  it  with  European  cities,  for  the  reason  that  these  data  are  based  on 
figures  which  include  the  telephones  in  the  private  branch  exchanges  in  New  York. 
Most  of  these  private  telephones  are  for  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  same  establishment,  and  are  used  little  or  none  in  connection  with  the  city  tele- 
phone system.  These  branch  ])bones  are  very  numerous  in  New  York,  bnt  nre  not 
much  in  use  in  European  cities.  The  number  of  stations  in  New  York  exceeds  the 
number  of  lines  connecting  such  stations  by  about  42  per  cent,  while  in  European 
cities  the  number  of  stations  substantially  represents  the  number  of  lines  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  exchanges.  The  number  of  lines  in  New  York  January  1,  1901, 
was  about  31,750,  or  15  to  16  per  thousand  of  population.  President  Thomas,  of  the 
Independent  Telephone  Association  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
these  facts,  tells  me  that  15  telephones  per  thousand  is  about  the  fair  figure  for  New 
York  in  comparison  with  Berlin's  26  per  thousand.  Some  of  the  branch  phones,  how- 
ever, are  used  in  connection  with  the  city  exchanges,  and  New  York,  moreover,  is 
entitled  to  some  credit  even  for  private  phones;  wherefore  I  think  the  fairest  com- 
parison probably  lies  between  Mr.  Bethell's  figures  and  those  of  President  Thomas — 
18  or  2U  per  thousand  for  New  York,  perhaps,  and  16  for  Greater  New  York.  Similar 
considerations  apply  to  Mr.  Bethell's  comparisons  of  European  cities  with  Boston, 
San  Francisco,  eto. 
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The  $85  average  rate  is  the  average  for  all  the  stations,  inclading  the  private  branch 
phones,  for  many  of  which  the  company  receives  only  $8  and  $12  a  year,  as  Mr. 
Bethell  hax  himself  informed  us,  while  tbe  i-^uropean  rates  with  which  it  is  contrasted 
are  rates  for  direct-line  service.  President  Thomas  says  that  the  average  rate  in 
New  York,  on  the  basis  of  direct  service,  is  $183.  "  From  tbe  rt-cords  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  (Jompnny  (Mr.  Bethell's  company),  we  find  that  the  average  number  of 
calls  per  subscriber's  line  per  day  is  10.6.  Assuming  thut  the  average  nser  has  10 
calls  for  each  working  day,  he  will  use  3,000  calls  per  year,  the  rate  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule  of  the  New  Telephone  Company,  direct-line  basis,  is  $183  per 
year." 

Mr.  Clark  began  with  a  statement  which  shows  an  entire  misapprehension  of  my 
testimony.  He  says  the  evidence  given  the  commission  in  favor  ut'  the  public  own- 
ership of  the  telegraplt  was  cbieUy  based  on  the  conditions  of  the  telegraph  in  Oreat 
Britain,  Switzerland,  bnd  Belgium,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  the  disparity  of  con- 
ditions as  to  population,  wires,  wages,  diHianoes,  etc.  In  fact,  however,  tbe  said 
evidence  was  (Uiiefly  bused  on  the  broad  principle  that  the  fundamental  test  of  any 
system  is  its  effect  on  character,  justice,  government,  civilization — the  human efiects 
being  far  more  important  than  anv  material  considerations — and  upon  the  broad 
facts:  (1)  That  a  normal  public  plant  aims  at  service  and  benefit  for  all,  while  a 
private  monopoly  aims  at  dividends  or  proiit  for  a  few;  (2)  tbnt  public  ownership 
tends  to  superior  harmony  of  interest  and  fuller  cooperation,  removing  the  vitM 
antagonism  of  interest  that  private  monopoly  creates  between  tbe  owners  and  the 
public  and  transferring  the  interest  of  wealthy  and  intlueutial  men  to  tbe  side  of 
good  government  and  honest  a<lministration ;  (3)  that  private  monopoly  mi-ans  con- 
gestion of  power  and  benefit,  while  public  ownership  favors  diffusion  oi"  power  and 
wealth  and  service;.  (4)  that  private  monopoly  means  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, with  power  to  make  iiud  unmake  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  cities,  States,  and 
nations— sovereign  power  in  private  hands;  (5)  that  in  the  same  country,  and  under 
similar  conditions,  otherwise  than  as  to  ownership,  the  change  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  has  resulted  in  superior  service,  lower  rates,  better  treatment  of 
employees,  less  corruption  of  government,  improved  citizenship,  nobler  manhood, 
ana  higher  civilization;  (6)  tbat  the  movement  of  civilization  is  toward  the  public 
ownership  of  monopolies,  etc.,  facts  entirely  independent  of  the  "disparity  of  condi- 
tions" in  wages,  wires,  oBlces,  rates,  distances,  etc.,  to  which  Mr.  Clark  directs 
attention.'  These  material  eleineutH  are  of  much  importance  and  famish,  I  believe, 
strong  evidence  for  public  ownership,  but  not  the  chief  evidence.  The  philosophy 
of  public  ownership  and  cooperative  industry  rests  primarily  on  considerations 
entirely  above  the  material  plane  and  wholly  out  of  range  of  these  statistics  of  dol- 
lars and  wires  and  offiites  and  telephones — as  far  out  of  range  as  good  government, 
pnblic  spirit,  partnership,  and  brotherly  love  are  out  of  range  of  tbe  stock  exchange. 

As  to  tbe  data  of  miles  and  wires,  etc.,  1  mile  of  wire  to  76  ]ieople  in  tbe  United 
States  Hgaiust  1  mile  to  130  people  in  Great  Britain  proves  nothing  except  the  rela- 
tive sparsity  of  population  in  the  United  States,  even  if  we  take  no  note  of  the 
evidence  tbat  the  wire  mileage  tabulated  by  the  Western  Union  iuclndes  all  the  old 
rattletrap  and  worthless  lines  tbat  were  bought  up  solely  to  get  rid  of  rival  com- 
panies and  tbat  were  built  solely  to  be  bought  up.' 

The  vice-president's  statement  relating  to  offices — 76,000  post-offices  and  39,000 
places  reached  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  their  telephonic  connections  in  the 
United  States,  against  40,000  (estimated)  post-offices  and  10,816  telegraph  offices  in 
Great  Britain — shows  the  telegraph  reaching  50  per  rent  oi  the  post-offices  here  and 
25  per  cent  in  Great  Britain,  as  Mr.  Clark  says.  I  suggest,  however,  that  the  state- 
ment is  invalid:  (1)  Because  the  witness's  own  Exhibit  B  shows  that  only  29,000 
places  are  reached  by  telegraph  and  telephone,  39,000  being  there  given  as  the  total 
nnmber  of  telegraph  and  telephone  distributing  offices  in  theconntry;  (2)  because 


fj 


*  Mr.  Clark  did  not  touch  these  fandamentala  except  where,  tn  anewer  to  qaeetiona  after  he  had 
finished  what  he  winhed  to  say,  he  denied  that  the  Western  Union's  distribation of  ftanks  is  intended 
tolnflnencftlesislators,  etc.,  and  where  he  answered  "No"  to  the  quealion  whether  ornot  he  approved 
of  the  principle  (adopted  in  Europe,  Anstralia,  and  New  Zealand)  of  administering  the  tel^fraph  to 
secure  the  ffreateat  public  nprvioe,  rather  than  for  profit,  expreaaiDg  penonal  dissent  Irom  a  princi*^ 
pie,  which,  if  admitted,  establisbea  the  case  fur  public  ownership  ana  cooperation,  since  philanthropy 
m  not  practicable  as  a  general  bnalness  foundation,  and  pubnc  ownership  or  cooperation  are  Uie 
only  other  things  that  can  make  it  an  aim  to  forego  proHt  and  so  extend  the  service  to  its  wldeat 
limita.  Private  monopoly  munt  say  "  No  "  to  the  greatest  service  principle,  for  profit  ia  an  easential 
condition  of  ita  contlnum  existence,  and  profit  ia  inconsistent  with  greatest  Hervlce,  for  without  tbe 
profit  rates  conid  be  lower  and  aervico  greater. 

'See  Senate  Doo.  No.  65,  Fifty -sixth  CongresB.  first  session,  p.  80;  Blair  (Senate  Committee  on 
Bducation  and  Labor)  Report  on  Labor  and  Capital,  1883,  VoI.II,  p.  11!77;  Bingham  Hearings  on  Wana- 
maker  Bill  of  1890  (House  Committee  on  the  Pust-Office),  p.  76,  and  House  Keport  114,  Forty-first  Con- 
gress, second  session,  p.  85,  giving  the  statement  of  G.  o.  Thompson,  a  prominent  telegraph  builder  of 
New  York,  in  which  he  says,  "It  must  be  remembered  that  the  estimate  (in  its  report)  of  the  quan* 
tity  of  lines  owned  bv  the  Western  Uulou  has  been  predicated  upon  a  computation  made  by  slmplj 
adding  together  all  lines  that  have  come  into  ita  possesaioD.  Many  of  these  vlree  have  now  ootBOa 
to  exist,  and  others  that  are  stiU  standing  are  not  in  operation." 
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tbe  nnmber  given  for  the  British  telegraph  oflBces  is  the  figure  for  more  than  2  years 
ago,  while  tbe  other  I'iictors  in  the  ooiiiparison  nro  brought  down  to  date;  (3) 
because  the  British  post-otlireH  :ire  uverestiinated.  The  1898  report  gives  the  num- 
ber of  post-oilices  8821,197  aud  the  tele;£raph  oliices  10,<t83;  (4)  because  telephone 
connections  are  included  in  the  American  figures  and  not  in  the  English ;  (5)  because 
about  three-fonrths  of  tbe  Western  Union  offices  are  railway  offices  if  the  same  ratio 
holds  as  a  few  years  ago,'  while  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  British  offices  are  rail- 
way offices;  (6)  because  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  every 
post-office  and  every  post-box  is  a  place  of  deposit  for  telegrams.  Lastly,  the  fig- 
ures, even  if  correct,  would  imly  show  that  Great  Britain  bad  a  much  greater  i-ela- 
tive  development  of  post-offices  than  we  have.  Tbe  implication  that  the  telegraph 
development  in  Great  Britain  is  relatively  less  than  in  this  country  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted, even  on  the  figures  as  they  stand,  since  10,816  offices  is  a  more  extensive 
service  for  the  United  Kingdom,  with  120,973  square  miles,  than  39,000  for  the 
United  States,  with  thirty  times  the  area. 

Later  in  his  testimony,  the  vice-president  says:  "  If  yon  are  going  to  extend  the 
telegraph  •  •  •  as  was  done  in  Great  Britain,  to  carry  it  to  every  hamlet;"  thns 
admitting  that  the  development  of  the  telegraph  in  Great  Britain  is  greater  than  it 
was  in  England  under  private  ownership.  Afterwards  he  says  be  thinks  "it  was  the 
policy  of  extending  the  telegraph  to  unprofitable  places  that  caused  tbe  deficiency." 

I  suggest  that  tbe  vice-president's  cmparisons  of  American  rates  from  New  York 
with  hnropean  rates  from  London  are  invalid.  (1)  Because  the  American  rates  are 
internal,  while  the  European  are  international,  the  messages  passing  through  2,  3, 
and  4  countries,  each  of  which  adds  its  tariff;  (2)  because  the  American  rates  are 
land  rates,  while  each  of  the  European  routes  includes  the  cable  from  England  to 
the  Continent,  and,  as  Mr.  Clark  admits,  in  answer  to  a  question  later  in  bis  testi- 
mony, the  cable  service  is  "infinitely"  more  costly  than  the  land  service. 

I  suggest  further  that  all  his  rate  comparisons  are  vitiated  by  his  assumption  of 
11  words  as  the  average  of  address  and  signature,  making  21  words  to  the  ordinary 
message  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  In  the  first  place,  the  addition  of  11  words  as  tbe 
average  foj  address  and  signature  is  not  justified  by  experience,  or'  by  Western 
Union  testimony  in  the  past.  President  Green,  of  the  Western  Union,  some  years 
ago  placed  the  average  number  of  words  in  address  and  signature  at  7  per  message.' 
In  tne  second  place,  even  if  the  average  ordinary  message  here  were  21  words,  the 
comparison  would  not  fairly  present  the  situation,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
here,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  average  message  in  England  is  not  21  words, 
but  about  15  words. 

The  vital  matters  are  the  minimum  rates  at  which  messages  can  be  sent,  and  the 
actual  average  charp;u,  for  these  are  the  things  that  in  connection  with' the  exten- 
sioD  of  facilities  really  govern  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  and  give  the  English  people 
about  double  the  per  capita  use  of  the  wires  that  we  attain.  A  few  words  more  or 
less  to  the  message  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  but  the  ordinary  minimum 
rate  at  which  any  message  may  be  sent  determines  the  strata  of  the  population  that 
can  afford  to  use  the  telegraph  and  the  frequency  of  its  use  by  tlie  whole  middle 
class.  The  internal  rate  in  Great  Britain  is  12  cents;  that  is,  a  message  from  any 
point  in  Great  Britain  to  any  other  point  in  Great  Britain  may  be  sent  for  12  cents. 
From  a  point  in  Massachusetts  to  another  point  in  Massachusetts  the  onlinary  rate 
is  25  cents.  In  New  York  State  the  internal  rate  is  25  cents;  in  Connecticut,  25 
cents;  in  New  Jersey,  25  cents,  etc.  The  average  charge  for  all  messages  in  Great 
Britain  is  abont  15  cents,  against  31  cents  in  tbe  United  States.  Bv  Mr.  Clark's 
admis.sion  3  cents  a  message  added  in  Great  Britain  would  pay  for  all  extensions 
and  cover  tbe  interest  charges  on  a  debt  overloaded  by  tbe  purchase  of  the  lines  at 
abont  4  times  their  valne.^  By  Western  Union  data  less  than  3  cents  of  tbe  21  is 
due  to  distance,'*  and  the  evidence  does  not  favor  the  idea  that  our  telegraph  mns 
up  its  expenses  by  paying  high  wages.'    If,  then,  the  31-cent  charge  is  not  due  to 

1  Bingham  committee,  hearing  of  Mr.  Thnrber.  testimony  of  Mr.  Winuin,  a  director  of  the  Western 
Union,  p.  22.     (See,  to  same  effect,  testimony  of  President  Green,  Blalr  committee,  Vol.  I,  p.  881.) 

'  See  Senate  Doc.  65,  Fifty -sixth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  14. 

*The  Telegraph  Monopoly  (Equity  Series,  1520  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia),  p.  145. 

'Senate  Doo.  35,  Fifty-sixth  (jongress,  first  session,  p.  16,  n.  I,  and  p.  83,  n.  3. 

s  According  to  tbe  Tenth  Census,  volume  4,  the  average  telegraph  salary  in  the  United  States  for 
1872  was  t36u.  against  $288  in  Europe,  and  in  1880  the  average  telegraph  salary  was  $327  in  tho  United 
States  and  $320  in  Europe,  showing  a  large  increase  in  Europe  and  a  fall  In  the  United  States.  In 
view  of  the  facts  that  further  reductions  were  made  in  the  United  States,  causing  the  great  telegraph 
strike  of  1883,  that  the  company  won  the  strike  and  have  continued  their  policy  of  wage  re<luction 
(Senate  Doc.  65,  Fiftyaixtn  Congress,  first  session,  pp.  38,  39,  and  authorities  there  cited),  that 
English  wages  are  above  the  general  European  level,  ana  that  the  British  reports  show  a  rise  of  tele- 
graph wages  from  55  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  in  1881  to  65  per  cent  in  1895  (the  laHt  report  I 
have  in  wnlch  1  find  tnis  item  dealt  with),  and  from  44  per  cent  of  telegraph  receipts  in  1880  to  G7  per 
cent  in  1890.  while  since  1881  the  hours  have  been  reduced  in  En,:iand  irom  50  per  week  to  48  day  and 
42  night.  In  view  of  all  these  facts  it  seems  clear  that  the  average  telegraph  wage  is  higher  now  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  this  roundabout  method  being  the  only  one  available  since 
the  average  telegraph  wage  in  this  cooatry  is  not  attainable. 
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distance  or  wages,  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  is  greater  in  tbe  Western  Union  system 
than  in  the  English — more  messages  per  employee  here ' — then,  what  is  the  reason 
for  the  26-cent  minimum  ami  the  31-cent  averaget 

The  rice- president  says  that  the  Baltimore  aud  Ohio  telegraph  (which  maintained 
a  10-cent  rate  on  19  long  routes  aud  other  low  rates  averaging  16|  cents  a  messi^e 
on  the  whole  system)  became  bankrupt  in  consequence  or  ite  low  t-arifT.  But  lib. 
D.  H.  Bates  who  was  manager  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraph  system,  testitled 
at  the  Bingham  hearings,'  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  made  a  profit  in  spite  of  its 
low  rates,  and  that  the  Western  Union  succeeded  in  baying  up  the  Baltimore  aud 
Ohio  lines,  not  because  they  proved  unprofitable,  bnt  because  disaster  overtook  the 
roaa  in  other  departments,  and  it  sold  its  telegraph  business  as  the  most  available 
source  of  realizing  the  funds  necessary  to  right  itself. 

Speaking  of  the  charge  that  inventions  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Western 
Union,  the  vice-president  says:  "If  the  person  or  persons  who  make  that  charge 
will  kindly  name  the  apparatuR  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  it."  The  gentleman 
will  find  a  list  of  inventions  on  pages  144-146  of  Wanamaker's  Argument  on  the 
Postal  Telegraph,  1890,  in  respect  to  which  the  Po8tma8ter-(ieneral  said  (p.  11):  "I 
have  had  enumerated,  perhaps,  a  score  of  devices  already  patented  for  the  purpose 
of  cheapening  and  qnickening  the  telegraph  service,  which  tin<l  iiu  use  and  no  profit 
under  the  present  condition.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  electrical  matters,  but  I  know 
that  all  of  tliese  inventions  can  not  be  wholly  bad.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  them 
are  good,  but  they  can  not  be  got  into  operation  with  the  field  monopolized.  Th« 
public  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  rare  class  of  American  brains,  nor  can  the 
Inventors  find  a  deserved  remuneration  for  their  work.  The  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, having  the  control  of  the  telegraph  business,  has  no  use  for  devices  which 
cheapen  aud  quicken  the  telegraph  service  and  warrant  a  claim  for  reduction  of 
rates.  The  pnbllc,  not  knowing  what  it  misses,  can  not  become  aroused  to  the 
defects  in  methods  now  in  vogne.  If  once  a  break  is  made  In  this  rampart  of  tele- 
graph monopoly,  not  only  will  the  men  and  women  who  build  and  use  the  telegraph 
wires  find  a  better  market  for  their  fidelity  and  skill,  but  inventors,  knowing  that 
their  cases  are  to  be  tried  before  an  impartial  court,  will  also  find  a  spur  to  better 
efforts." 

The  statement  about  the  potential  pressure  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  postal  tele- 
graph bill  of  1890  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Wunamaker,  in  the  presence  of  several  others, 
IS  said  bv  the  vice-president  to  be  without  justification.  Mr.  Wanamaker's  high 
honor  and  excellent  judgment  make  me  feel  otherwise,  but  I  suggest  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  Mr.  Wanamaker's  information  is  not  incompatible  with  Mr.  Clark's 
belief  in  the  matter.  The  witness  does  not  seem  familiar  with  this  side  of  the  com- 
pany's atiuirs.  He  even  says  that  the  giving  of  telegraph  franks  is  entirely  a  personal 
courtesy,  and  that  the  company  does  not  expect  any  favors,  nor  get  any.  liut  the 
president  of  the  Western  Union,  in  his  report  some  years  ago,  said  that  the  judicious 
use  of  complimentary  franks  among  Government  otflcials  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the  free  service  performed.^  It 
Is  admitted  that  the  franks  are  still  given  to  the  siime  class  of  beneficiaries,  and  I 
submit  that  the  purpose  and  results  are  probably  similar  to  what  they  were  when 
the  above  confesHion  appeared. 

The  vice-president  gives  a  table  of  tbe  deficits  in  England  footing  up  $37,600,000, 
but  the  estimates  of  deficiency  are  made  by  including  tbe  cost  of  new  construction, 
extensions,  and  improvements  every  year  in  the  expenses  to  be  subtracted  from 
income,  whereas  they  belong  In  the  capital  account  and  are  so  included  by  the  vice- 
president  in  another  part  of  his  testimony,  making  them  do  duty  on  the  deficit  and 
on  the  capitalization  also.  Suppose  a  manufacturer  operates  at  a  cost  of  $50,000 
and  sells  nis  product  for  $60,000  and  builds  a  new  mill  costing  $15,000,  has  he  made 
a  profit  of  $10,000,  having  cleared  that  amount  above  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  or  has  he  made  a  deficit  on  the  year's  business  by  building  the  new 
millf  It  seems  clear  that  he  has  made  a  profit.  The  cost  of  the  mill  belongs  in  the 
capital  account,  and  he  has  the  mill  to  show  for  the  expenditure.  The  difference 
caused  by  tbe  wrong  use  of  construction  cost  is  very  great,  turning  n  small  deficit 
into  a  big  one,  and  in  some  years  changing  a  profit  into  a  deficit.  For  example,  in 
1880,  the  vice-president's  stateuu-ut  gives  a  deficit  of  £29,909,  whereas  there  was  a 
profit  of  £7,187  above  all  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  interest  on  the  debt. 


■Senate  Doo.  65,  Fifty-aizth  CongresB,  first  sesaion,  pp.  18,  19,  o.  3.  xlviiiK  the  fonts  ttma  the  Tenth 
Cenana. 

'House  Committee  on  Poat-Offlce,  hearinga  ir  rererence  to  the  Wanamaker  bill.  18M.  The  following 
are  exaraplna  ofthe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tariff:  New  York  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  intermediate  points, 
10  centa;  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Waabiiifrton,  10  ceuta;  New  York  to  Chicago,  16 
oenta;  New  York  to  St.  Louia,  20  cents;  to  Now  Orleans.  50  cents;  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  75  oents.  The 
average  charffe  on  all  messages  was  lU  cents  (Bingham  Hearinga,  pp.  21,  62,  76,  and  Senate  Doo.  66^ 
FilW-eixth  Congreaa,  first  session,  p.  21). 

■See  fall  oltaw>n,  verbatim,  and  references,  in  my  testimony. 
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Here  are  some  other  instances  of  the  same  sort,  taking  my  figures  from  Mr.  Morley's 
retnms  to  the  House  of  Commons : 


Deficit  l>y 

Tice-presi- 

dent'H  ttate- 

ment. 

Proflto  by  re- 

torna  to 

Commons, 

patting  new 

construction 

in  the  capital 

account. 

1881 

£984 
112,524 
142,234 
846,114 

£12S,M8 

1882 

31,442 

36.611 

4,418 

1883 

1884 

The  postal  statements  put  the  deficit  sufficiently  high  without  magnifying  it. 
The  GoTerument  believes  the  country  gets  more  than  a  full  return  for  the  deficit 
in  the  development  of  business,  etc.,  through  low  telegr.iph  rates,  while  experts  say 
that  if  a  fair  division  of  expenses  were  made  between  the  mail  and  the  telegraph 
there  would  be  no  deficit  at  all — a  2  per  cent  change  in  the  line  of  division  would  do 
it.  If  the  telegraph  had  remaineil  in  private  hands  the  service  would  have  cost  the 
people  many  millions  more  than  the  total  goverumental  cost,  detioit  and  all. 

The  English  deficit  is  no  argument  against  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph, 
any  more  than  the  postal  deficit  hero  is  an  argnnient  against  public  ownership  of 
the  post,  or  the  political  condition  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  is  an  argument 
against  government  by  the  people.  There  are  plenty  of  countries  that  do  not  make 
any  such  deticit  with  the  telegraph,  and  we  can  follow  their  example  until  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  throw  the  electric  wires  open  to  public  use,  just  as  the  toads  are 
now,  the  whole  cost  of  which  is  a  deficit,  but  a  most  beneficial  one,  which  brings 
me  to  my  last  point  in  this  connection,  viz,  that  a  deticit  is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
thing — it  depends  on  what  you  have  to  show  for  it. 

The  vice-president  states  the  Western  Union  stock  and  bond  capitalization  at 
$64.5  per  mile  of  line  and  $130  ($129.80)  per  mile  of  wire,  and  compares  it  with  the 
British  capitallytation,  which  he  estimates  at  $1,530  per  mile  of  line  and  $216  per 
mile  of  wire,  by  adding  to  the  outstanding  capital  debt  the  whole  cost  of  extensions 
and  improvements  from  the  stivrt  (although  these  were  included  in  current  expenses 
in  an  earlier  ]inrtof  his  testimony  dealing  with  the  English  deficit)  and  making  no 
allowance  for  depreciation.  "Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go,  but  1  go  on  forever," 
is  the  song  of  capital  when  a  monopolistic  corporation  writes  the  music.  Private 
monopoly  does  not  believe  in  burying  its  dead  capital,  but  keeps  it  on  the  register 
as  a  basis  for  taxation,  not  of  itself,  but  of  the  people.  Monopoly's  census  of  capital 
includes  as  present  population  all  the  inhabitants  who  have  over  lived  in  the  bnild- 
ins  since  it  was  put  up.  Besides  this  gratuitous  infiation  of  the  British  capital,  by 
applying  corporation  methods  to  its  estimate,  it  is  well  known  that  England  paid 
the  companies  at  least  four  times  the  value  of  the  lines,  and  probably  five  or  six 
times  their  value.  I  suggest  that  it  wonld  be  better  to  take  for  comparison  the 
capitalization  in  some  country  that  has  not  made  such  a  dropsical  purchase — France, 
or  Belgium,  or  (iermany,  making  due  allowance  of  course  for  difference  of  wages, 
etc.  Bett«r  still,  to  compare  the  $645  a  mile  with  the  cost  of  construction  in  this 
country,  '  or  with  the  Western  Union's  claim  in  recent  tax  litigation  in  Ohio,  that 
its  whole  property  in  that  State  did  not  cost  over  $103  per  mile  of  line. ' 


'Western  Union  reports  show  cost  of  construction  vnrying  flrom  675  to  $100  per  mile  of  line  and  $21 

to  $70  per  mile  of  wire,  on  an  average  for  large  blocks.  Fur  the  year  ending  tJ  une  30, 1894,  President 
Eckert  reporiefi  the  couatruction  of  1,300  mites  of  new  poles  and  22,000  mites  of  new  wire,  one-half  of 
it  copper,  nl,  a  total  cost  of  $557,021,  or  $21  a  mite  of  wire.  In  the  report  of  October,  18U5,  President 
Eclcert  sajH  that  $574,639  was  spent  during  the  year  in  putting  up  15, 784  milesof  new  wire,  two- thirds 
of  it  copper,  and  part  of  it  on  new  poles  (H17  miles)— about  $75  per  mile  of  single  line  and  $36  per  mile 
of  wire.  Colin  Fox,  a  Western  Union  builder,  testitied  that  be  had  built  lines  for  the  company  Ttom 
186^  to  1870,  constructing  500  to  80U  miles  of  poles  in  Michigan  (some  of  it  2  or  3  wire,  but  generally 
l-wiro  line)  nt  a  cost  of  $70  a  mile  and  $30  a  mile  of  a<l<litianal  wire.  (.Senate  Report  577,  Forty -eightn 
Congress,  first  sesHJon,  p.  6.)  In  1884,  Dr.  Green,  president  of  the  Western  Union,  testified  that  the 
average  co^t  of  the  Western  Union  lines  was  about  $45.  (Ibid.,  part  2,  p.  227.)  During  the  year  end- 
ing June  311,  180.'i,  2,684  miles  of  poles  and  20,370  miles  of  wire  th»t  constituted  the  American  Rapid 
Telegraph  Company  has  been  bought  by  the  West^-rn  Union  for  $550,000  in  its  stoclc  at  par,  or  $27  a 
mile  of  wire  ( Wesiern  Union  Reports  1894.  18B5,  and  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1894,  p.  363.) 
The  actual  market  value  of  the  stock  payment  was  $22  a  mile,  and  the  Kapid  lines  were  among  the 
very  newest  and  best  the  Western  Union  haw  ever  bought.  t 

See  further  Senate  Document  lij,  Fifty-sixtli  Congress,  first  session,  pages  27-30,  where  many  datk 
on  construction  coHt  are  collected  from  various  sonrces — public,  private,  domestic,  and  foreign — aL 
tending  to  confirm  tlie  drift  of  the  figures  given  above, 

''  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  v.  Auditor  of  Ohio,  81  Fed.  Rep.,  447;  State  v.  Jones,  51  Ohio 
St.,  492;  185  U.S.,  194,  Feb.  1,  1897;  and  see  64  Fe<l.  Rep.  9,  reversing  the  decision  of  61  Fed.  Rep., 
and  holding  the  Ohio  law  constitutional,  the  State  supreme  court  n  51  Ohio,  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  165  U.  S.,  having  sustained  the  validity  of  the  statnte. 
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Even  this  contrast  probably  does  not  show  the  reiil  inflation  in  Western  Union 
capital,  for  the  vice-president  took  the  whole  mileage  of  poles  and  wire  reported  by 
the  company,  which,  as  we  havo  seen,  tlierc  is  i-eason  to  believe  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
lines  boueht  and  built  from  tlie  start,  many  of  tbeni  now  in  the  junk  heap.  Allow- 
ance for  this  would  make  the  divisor  smaller  and  the  quotient  larger. 

The  vice-president  says  that  the  "capital  of  the  Western  Union  Company  has 
resulted  Arom  the  amalgamation  of  a  largo  number  of  telegraph  companies  from  the 
beginning,"  and  every  onsiness  man  knows  that  when  companies  amalgamate  the 
resulting  capital  is  ttsnally  a  good  deal  more  than  the  sum  of  the  former  separate 
capitals.  What  the  people  want  to  know  in  this  connection  is  the  relation  between 
capitalization  and  the  real  value  of  the  plant.  The  practice  of  heavily  capitalizing 
franchises  ^iven  by  State  and  city,  thereby  compelling  the  people  to  pay  dividends 
on  legislation  and  interest  on  abstract  privilege,  is  a  very  questionable  practice. 
Labor  and  capital  actually  invested  are  the  only  things  that  ought  to  draw  income. 
It  is  so  with  the  ordinary  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  it  ought  to  lie  so  with  a 
telegraph  company.  The  merchant  can  not  make  the  people  pay  interest  on  a  blue 
book,  or  on  dead  capital;  neither  should  a  carrier.  Kqual  rights  to  all.  Fair 
exchange,  service  for  service.    No  charge  for  wind,  and  no  tax  on  the  dead. 

I  solemnly  swear  that  the  matters  in  the  above  statement  made  by  me  of  my  own 
knowledge  are  true,  and  that  all  other  matters  contained  therein  I  believe  to  be  true. 

Frank  Parsons. 

Subscribed  to  and  sworn  before  me  this  6th  day  of  August,  1901. 

[8BAI..]  Maud  M.  Crane, 

XoUxry  Publio. 


STATEMEHT  OF  BOMTN  HITCHCOCK, 

C<»uulUng  CkemUt  and  Technologist,  Nete  York  Ciiy. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  Qovernment  ownership  of  the  telegraph  have  been  ably 
presented  before  this  commission  and  from  time  to  time  before  other  committees  of 
Congress  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  Tlie  general  and  specific  facts  con- 
cerning the  telegraph  business  in  this  country  and  abroad  have  been  set  forth  in 
detail  by  different  authorities  before  such  investigating  committ'Ces.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  person  of  an  inquiring  disposition  should  be  deceived  by  ambiguous 
or  erroneous  declarations  concerning  matters  of  fact  in  the  telegraph  business. 

Objections  to  Government  owuersbip  and  mauagemeut  of  the  telegraph,  based 
upon  consi<1erations  of  political  patronage  and  abuses,  have  been  repeatedly  pnt  for- 
ward, but  they  are  more  theoretical  than  real.  If  the  people  want  Government  own- 
ership they  will  also  demand  eificient  and  economical  management.  This  can  not  be 
had  if  political  influence  controls  the  selection  or  discharge  of  employees.  The 
operation  of  the  telegraph  is  a  technical  service  and  employees  should  work  their 
own  advancement.  Civil-service  rules  should  be  applied  rigidly :  promotions  should 
depend  upon  efficiency  and  skill  and  the  results  of  special  examinations,  with  no 
discharges  except  for  cause.  Life  positions  and  a  pension  system  should  be  the 
reward  of  faithful  service. 

But  it  is  unprofitable  to  spend  time  over  raatt«rs  already  well  thrashed  out. 
What  the  people  desire  they  should  have.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  to  utilize  the  best  available  means  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  correspondence.  It  is  nnconstitntional  for  the  telegraph,  which  should  be  a 
part  of  the  postal  system,  to  be  operated  as  a  private  monopoly.  Among  the  more 
important  nations,  the  United  States  stands  alone  for  its  shameful  neglect  in  the 
matter  of  telegraph  communication.  This  condition  is  anomalous.  The  most  active 
and  progressive  people  on  earth  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  telegraph  as  a  pnblio 
utility.  Yet  the  popular  demand  for  it,  expressed  in  many  ways,  is  indisputable. 
Doubtless  on  no  other  single  question  are  the  people  so  united.  More  than  75  bills 
have  been  before  Congress  advocating  a  postal  telegraph.  Sixteen  investigating 
committees  have  reported  in  its  favor.  Of  75  countries  the  telegraph  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  respective  governments  in  all  except  Bolivia,  Cuba,  Cyprus, 
Hawaii,  Honduras,  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  organizatious  and  many  others  havo  expressly  favored  a  postal  tele- 
graph system : 

The  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  National  Grange,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Railway 
Union,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  International  Typographical  Uuion, 
the  People's  Party,  the  Prohibitionists,  many  boards  of  trade  and  commercial  bodies. 
More  than  2,000,000  votes  have  been  cast  for  it. 
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Mr.  Wonamaker  deolared  in  1)J90  that  the  only  visible  opponent  was  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

Testimony  has  been  given  before  this  commission  relative  to  discriminating  freight 
rates  on  railroads  and  the  demoralizing  eiTects  resulting  thert-from.  These  things 
are  only  too  familiar  to  students  of  economic  conditions,  but  few  people  know  that 
similar  oonditions  have  prevailed  in  the  telegraph  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
news.  Mr.  S.  H.  Bell,  representing  the  Typographical  Union,  used  these  words  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-Ofilces  and  Post-Koads : 

"Mr.  Chairmau,  the  news  of  this  country  is  controlled  by  two  gpreat  press  associa- 
tions, and  in  any  place  in  which  either  has  a  footing  uo  new  journal  can  be  estab- 
lished and  secure  a  telegraphic  news  serv  ice  except  on  such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  paper  or  papers  which  already  occupy  the  Held.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
all  papers  are  on  an  equal  footing;  that  is  to  say,  all  may  receive  the  dispatches  on 
payment  of  the  charges  of  the  news-gathering  agencies  and  tliose  of  the  Government 
for  the  transmission  of  the  same.  We  believe  that  uuder  governmental  operation  a 
similar  condition  would  soon  prevail  here,  \x  hicb  would  be  of  untold  benefit  to  all 
connected  with  the  newspaper  industry." 

A  great  part  of  the  testimony  givi-n  at  various  times  deals  with  comparisons.  The 
experience  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continental  countries,  the  reductions  of  rates 
invariably  accompanying  changes  from  private  to  public  ownership,  evidence  that 
cheap  rates  enormously  incrense  the  use  of  the  telegraph — all  these  facts  have  been 
admirably  brought  out.  But  the  testimony  has  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
telegraph  as  it  has  been  and  is.  The  time  has  come  when  we  should  serionsly  inquire 
whether  the  methods  of  the  past,  although  they  still  prevail,  are  the  best;  whether 
there  have  not  been  impro\'ementH  in  telegraphy  as  in  other  arts,  or  if  in  this  alone 
there  has  been  stagnation  for  a  generation. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  telegraph,  but  the  great  monopoly  which 
controls  it  has  opposed  changes.  The  logical  result  has  been  realized — that  we 
have  in  the  Unitoa  States  the  poorest,  most  inefficient,  slowest,  most  antiquated  and 
expensive  telegraph  service  in  the  world.  It  is-oopdncted  on  the  basis  of  small  busi- 
ness at  high  prices,  regardless  of  the  obvious  teachings  of  experience  tliat  the  oppo- 
site policy  is  the  wiser  and  also,  when  largely  developed,  the  most  profitable. 

To  offset  this  humiliation,  due  to  ignoble  and  shortsighted  fiuanciering,  I  propose 
to  advocate  before  this  commission  the  introduction  of  an  American  invention  which 
represents  the  highest  achievement  in  telegraphy  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
establish  a  Government  postal  telegraph  service  which  shall  be  superior  to  any  the 
world  has  known.  This  invention  far  outranks  its  nearest  rival,  the  great  Wheat- 
stone  apparatus.  It  is  an  invention  not  to  be  superseded,  because  it  attains  the  limit 
of  the  working  speed  of  u  telegraph  wire. 

The  question  has  always  been.  How  shall  the  Government  obtain  control  of  the 
telegraph!  How  can  it  best  do  so  with  just  regard  to  the  vested  interests  which 
must  be  more  or  less  affected T  Important  as  these  oonsideratious  are,  they  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  larger  interests  of  the  people.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  postal  telegraph  in  this  country,  the  people  have  a  right  to  demand  the  best  in  the 
world.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  best  is  also  the  cheapest  in  first  cost  and  main- 
tenance, aud  that  its  adoption  will  improve,  cheapen,  and  quicken  the  service  far 
beyond  what  would  be  possible  by  any  other  method,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
this  is  what  they  should  have. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  advocate  such  a  system.  Under  private  management  for  profit 
it  is  thereby  practicable  to  reduce  the  present  telegraph  rates  to  one-tenth  what  they 
are  at  present,  with  vastly  improved  service.  Under  Government  management  the 
rates  could  be  still  further  reduced. 

The  system  of  which  I  shail  speak  is  the  high-speed  automatic  of  Mr,  Patrick  B. 
Delany.  The  main  features  and  possibilities  of  the  Delauy  system  were  discussed 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post-OfBces  and  Post- Roads  in  1896.  (Doc.  \o.  291.) 
Although  at  that  time  the  Elliott  Cresson  medal  .was  awarded  to  the  inventor,  the 
system  is  much  improved  and  is  even  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  postal  tele- 
graph than  it  was  then.  The  tapes  are  now  ]iiinched  by  the  ordinary  operating  of  a 
Morse  key,  and  the  signals  are  recorded  in  Morse  characters.  The  electro-static  con- 
ditions of  a  telegraph  line  have  hitherto  imposed  limitations  upon  rapid  signaling 
by  the  ordinary  methods.  By  a  recent  improvement  Mr.  Delany  ban  succeeded  in 
utilizing  the  static  charge  in  the  production  of  signals  on  the  receiving  tape. 

There  are  two  leading  questions  which  must  receive  brief  consideration  here. 
Firstj  what  are  the  points  of  practical  su|>eriority  in  the  Delauy  system f  Sec- 
ond, if  it  is  so  extremely  valuable,  why  has  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  telegraph 
companies  f 

Replying  to  the  first  question,  technical  features  are  involved,  which,  however,  it 
is  perhaps  advisable  to  pass  over  for  the  present.  'I'he  practical  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject are  just  now  of  most  importance.  The  one  great  feature  of  the  system  Is  the 
extreme  speed  of  operating  with  reliability  and  accuracy.  The  second  is  the  relative 
cheapness  of  line  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation. 
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The  tranuportatioii  of  troops  and  mnnitionB  of  war  is  occasionally  provided  for; 
and  in  various  Southern  States  railway  officers  are  expressly  exempted  from  the 
performance  of  military  duty.  In  a  few  charters  the  power  of  the  company  to 
own  slaves  is  treated.    A  sinking  fnnd  is  also  mentioned  in  a  very  few  or  them. 

An  archaic  feature  of  our  charters  is  found  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the  use 
'  of  the  same  railway  track  by  different  8hipi)erB,  and  the  rules  governing  the  con- 
struction of  rolling  stock.  For  example,  in  Massachusetts  a  corporation  was 
authorized  to  specify  in  its  by-laws  the  form  and  construction  of  the  wheels,  and 
the  weight  of  the  loads  which  should  pass  over  its  road.  This  clause  had  directly 
in  view  the  use  of  vehicles  other  than  those  owned  by  the  corporation.  In 
several  charters  granted  in  the  Northwestern  States  the  form  of  tne  vehicles,  as 
well  as  the  price  to  be  charged  for  the  transxwrtation  of  goods  and  owners' 
vehicles,  is  specified  in  the  charters.  In  New  Jersey,  it  is  provided  "  that  no 
fanner  belonging  to  this  State  shall  be  required  to  pay  any  toll  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  i)rodace  of  his  farm  to  market  over  the  said  road  or  roada,  in  his 
own  carriage,  weighing  not  more  than  one  ton,  when  the  weight  of  such  prodnce 
shall  not  exceed  1,000  i>ounds,  but  the  same  farmer  may  be  charged  toll  as  for 
empty  carriage."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  term  "  toll "  is  here  used  to  desig- 
nate remuneration  for  the  act  of  transportation,  while  the  term  "expense,"  or 
"  cost  of  transportation,"  as  was  noted  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  relates  more 
particularly  to  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  track  and  represents  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  fixed  charges  of  the  road. 
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Ocaeral  charaoterlstioai— The  terma  "early"  and  "late/'  need  with  reference 
to  railway  charters,  are  relative  in  their  significance;  for  tne  same  year  which  is 
early  in  the  history  of  one  State  may  be  late  in  that  of  another.  For  instance, 
charters  granted  in  tiie  New  England  and  Middle  States  between  1835  and  1840 
may  be  characterized  as  later,  whUe  those  granted  in  States  like  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  during  those  years  wonld  decidedly  belong  to  the  earlier  charters  of 
that  section.  The  lef^islatiye  history  of  railways  in  the  various  States  of  the 
tJnion  is  essentially  similar,  and  as  we  observe  the  movements  of  this  legidation 
from  east  to  west  we  may  notice  that  in  torn  each  State  goes  through,  in  the 
main,  all  the  experiences  and  stages  of  advancement  of  other  States  which  pre- 
ceded it  in  railway  development.  An  examination  of  tht;  contents  of  these  char 
ters,  as  one  observes  their  march  westward,  clearly  indicates  the  fact  that  the 
restrictions  of  the  earlier  types  granted  in  the  East  are  gradually  made  milder,  if 
they  are  not  altogether  lost.  Occasionally  there  is  a  reversion  to  type— a  Western 
chs^-ter  embodying  all  the  salient  restrictions  and  regelating  features  of  the 
severest  Eastern  charters.  The  additional  observation  mav  be  made  that  the 
maximum-rate  provisions,  which  are  rather  common  in  the  cnarters  of  the  earlier 
East  and  Middle  West,  are  frequently  embodied  in  later  charters.  _  Then,  as  time 
advances  and  the  more  modem  phases  of  railroading  make  their  appearances, 
clauses  referring  to  consolidations,  discriminations,  and  even  long  and  short  haul 
are  occasionally  inserted.  AMde  from  the  enumeration  of  names  comprising  the 
board  of  commissioners,  which  usually  appears  in  the  first  or  second  section  of 
the  charter,  no  regular  order  is  maintained. 

It  is  clear  that  States  copied  largely  from  one  another,  and  in  the  process  of 
copying  different  charter  sections  appear  to  have  become  badly  mixed;  and  in 
numerous  instances  a  considerable  number,  even  a  majority,  of  clauses  incorpo- 
rated in  the  more  complete  charter  which  served  as  the  model  are  left  out  alto- 
gether. 

While  large  numbers  of  special  charters  were  panted  up  to  1870,  general.  laws 
relating  to  rulways  appeared  early  in  the  thirties,  and  in  a  few  isolated  cases 
even  before  that  time.  A  custom  which  aided  in  bringing  about  the  transition 
from  special  to  general  laws  was  the  abbreviation  of  railway  charters  by  refer- 
ence to  previouslv  granted  charters  in  the  same  or,  in  isolated  cases,  in  other 
States.  Under  this  custom  the  charter  only  contained  a  few  purely  individual  and 
local  specifications,  with  the  additional  blanket  provision  that  the  company 
thereby  incorporated  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  previously  granted 
to  another  specified  corporation.  Thus,  in  New  York  numerous  charters  are 
abridged  by  reference  to  the  Attica  and  Buffalo  charter  granted  in  1836.  The 
same  method  was  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  cnarters  in  Maine,  Vir- 
g^inia,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  other  States.  When,  as  was 
often  the  case,  a  considerable  number  of  charters  were  abridged  in  the  same  State 
by  reference  to  some  one  charter,  an  element  of  uniformity  was  introduced  with 
almost  as  much  efficiency  as  if  general  laws  had  been  enacted. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  railway  legislation  in  all  sections  of  the  country  is 
the  g^'anting  of  special  laws  after  general  laws  had  been  enacted  in  the  respective 
States.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  upon  the  statute  books  a  comprehen- 
sive general  law  enacted  on  a  certain  day  and  perhaps  a  special  charter  granted, 
if  not  on  the  same,  then  on  immediately  succeeding  days.  Lar^e  numbers  of 
special  charters  were  granted  completely  ignoring  in  their  provisions  existing 
general  laws. 

The  Northern  Pacific  franchise. — A  late  illustration  of  the  organization  of  a 
railway  company  under  special  charter  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  the  leamng  facts  of  which  are  set  forth  by  the  general  counsel 
of  that  company  in  the  preface  to  his  compilation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  charters. 
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"Soon  after  the  institution  of  the  foreclosure  proceedings  it  was  determined 
that  it  would  be  nece.ssary  to  reorganize  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
under  a  new  charter,  to  be  obtained  either  from  Congress  or  from  some  one  of  the 
States.  Congressional  legislation  was  considered  doubtful,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion committee  early  took  steps  to  secure  a  charter  for  reorganization  under  a 
State  law. 

"  In  all  of  the  States  in  wbich  any  portion  of  the  property  is  situated  the  granting 
of  charters  by  special  act  is  prohibited,  and  corporate  organization  can  only  be 
effected  under  general  laws.  Such  a  constitutional  amendment  had  been  adopted 
in  Wisconsin  in  November,  1871,  but  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  had  several 
times  decided  that  the  amendment  was  prospective  in  its  operation,  and  left  the 
legislature  at  liberty  to  amend  special  charters  granted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

"  It  was  considered  preferable  to  secure  a  special  charter,  which  should  be  open 
from  time  to  time  to  special  amendment,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  charter 
of  the  Superior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company  (a  Wisconsin  corporation)  would 
be  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  This  charter  was  acquired  Dy  the  purchase 
of  all  the  stock  of  the  company  and  was  amended  by  special  act  (chapter  244, 
Laws  of  1885)  of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

"As  the  reorganized  company  was  to  acquire  the  vast  properties  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  ComjMiny  and  to  issue  thereon  a  great  amount  of  stock  and 
bonds  in  order  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  reorganization,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  leave  unsettled  no  possible  question,  however  technical,  based  upon  nonuser  or 
upon  any  other  ground,  concerning  the  validity  cf  the  charter.  To  test  the  ques- 
tion the  attorney-general  of  Wisconsin  applied  to  the  supreme  court  of  that  State 
for  leave  to  file  m  the  court,  according  to  the  practice  thereof,  a  bill  in  the  nature 
of  a  quo  warranto  to  forfeit  the  franchise  on  the  ground  of  nonuser.  The  case 
was  fully  argued,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1896,  the  supreme  court  unani- 
mously decided  that  the  corporation  was  not  dissolved  by  nonuser,  and  that  if  any 
E round  for  forfeiting  the  charter  had  existed  it  was  waived  by  chapter  244  of  the 
aws  of  1895  amending  the  charter  above  referred  to.  So  that  before  the  pur- 
chase of  the  properties  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  increase 
of  its  capital  stock  and  the  provision  for  the  issue  of  securities,  the  validity  of  the 
charter  of  the  present  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company^  (formerly  Superior 
and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company),  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  highest 
court  of  the  State,  had  become  res  adjudicata." 

The  charter  of  the  Superior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  Northern  Pacific  now  does  business,  was  granted  m  1870  and  provided  for 
the  construction  of  a  rather  short  and  not  very  imjxirtant  railway  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  road,  however,  was  not  built,  and 
the  charter  provisions  were  not  made  use  of.  A  few  unimportant  amendments 
were  adopted  in  1871,  and  in  1895  the  le^slature  of  Wisconsin  adopted  another 
and  very  comprehensive  amendment  which,  together  with  the  origfinal  charter, 
constitutes  the  present  franchise  of  this  great  transcontinental  line.  The  amend- 
ment of  1895  describes  the  route  of  the  present  Northern  Pacific;  it  gives  the 
company  power,  among  other  things,  "  to  receive  and  store  any  property  in  any 
of  its  depots  or  other  buildings,  including  elevators  •  *  *  ;  to  demand,  collect, 
and  receive  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty and  for  the  storage  of  property  as  shall  be  reasonable."  The  extension  of  the 
road  and  its  connection  with  other  lines  was  not  directly  provided  for  in  the  char- 
ter itself ,  but  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  as  amended  in  1897,  grantample  powers 
for  this  purpose: 

"Any  railroad  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory or  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  existing  by  consolidation  of  different  railway  com- 
?anies  under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  or  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  any  other 
'erritory  or  Territories,  State  or  States,  may  consolidate  its  stock,  franchises, 
and  property  with  any  other  railroad  corporation,  whether  within  or  without  the 
State,  when  their  respective  railroads  can  be  lawfully  connected  and  operated 
together,  to  constitute  one  continual  main  line,  with  or  without  branches,  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  a^eed  upon,  and  become  one  corporation  by  any  name 
selected,  which  within  this  State  shall  possess  all  the  powers,  franchises,  and 
immunities,  including  the  right  of  further  consolidation  with  other  corxrarations 
under  this  section,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  restrictions  of  this 
chapter,  and  such  in  addition,  including  land  grants  and  exemptions  of  land  from 
taxation,  as  such  corporations  peculiarly  possessed  or  were  subject  to  at  the  time 
of  consolidation  or  amalgamation  by  the  laws  then  in  force  applicable  to  them  or 
either  of  them." 
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The  Wisconsin  statutes ,  like  those  of  most  other  States,  as  will  be  noted  more 
in  detail  later,  prohibit  the  consolidation,  lease,  purchase,  or  control  by  one  rail- 
way corporation  of  another  parallel  or  competinK  line,  to  be  determined  by  jury. 
To  complete  its  franchise  the  Northern  Pacific  Sled  this  charter  in  all  the  other 
States  through  which  it  runs,  and  appointed  certain  persons  as  its  legal  represent- 
atives in  those  Commonwealths,  ui  Idaho  a  special  promise  is  exacted  to  the 
effect  that  the  corporation  accepts  tn  fnll  the  provisions  of  the  State  constitution. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  reorganization  of  the  Northern  Pacific  under  a  spe- 
cial charter  took  place  at  a  time  when  every  State  through  which  its  linep  pass 
had  on  its  statute  books  general  laws  governing  the  org;anization  of  railway 
companies. 

The  physical  location  of  the  railway  is  by  no  means  an  indication  of  the  source 
of  its  legal  power,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  a  great  system  may 
be  operated  on  the  basis  of  a  charter  granted  to  an  insignificant  road  in  a  distant 
State.  The  Southern  Pacific,  for  instance,  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  Ken- 
tacky.  What  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  legal  privilege  of  a  modem  railway 
corporation  is  an  extremely  complex  problem,  the  difficult  of  which  is  strongly 
impressed  upon  us  when  we  realize  that  scores,  if  not  hnndreda,  of  separate  char- 
ters granted  by  different  States  are  comprised  in  the  existing  franchises  of  our 
freat  companies.  The  Pennsylvania  company,  for  instance,  represents  more  than 
50  original  lines,  each  having  its  special  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation. 
Many  of  these  charters  represent  confiicting,  if  not  mutually  exclusive  privileges, 
and  what  the  charter  rights  of  such  a  corporation  are  is  a  question  oifScult  of 
solution.  Not  only  is  there  a  possibility  of  conflict  between  the  diverse  provisions 
of  different  charters,  but  also  oetween  the  charters  and  the  general  laws,  although 
in  many  States  tiie  supremacy  of  general  over  special  laws  has  been  atleas^  acqui- 
esced in-,  if  not  publicly  recognized.  The  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  rail- 
way commission  writes  that  m  that  State  it  has  been  recog^zed  that  general 
laws  have  superseded  the  earlier  special  enactments.  This  appears  especially 
significant  when  we  remember  that,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  all  the  rail- 
ways of  Massachusetts  were  incorporated  under  special  charters — a  compilation 
of  which  makes  a  good-sized  volume — before  comprehensive  general  laws  had 
been  passed.  This  possibility  of  a  conflict  between  special  and  general  laws  is 
illustrated  in  the  railway  history  of  Michigan.  The  legislature  of  that  State  in 
1898  created  a  commission,  composed  of  the  railway  commissioner  and  two  State 
oficers,  to  negotiate  with  certain  railwa  companies  of  the  State  operating 
under  special  charters,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  upon  what  terms  the  com- 
panies would  be  willing  to  surrender  their  charters.  While  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  these  companies  were  to  pay  was  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the  other 
question  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility.  No  further  reference  is  here  made  to 
tiiis  difference  between  the  railways  and  the  State,  because  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  which  the  Industrial  Commission  has  fully  treated  in  another 
part  of  ite  report.  (The  well-known  instance  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
reserved  righte  of  the  State  with  respect  to  taxation  in  the  charter  of  that  com- 
pany is  also  suggested  in  this  connection. ) 

Barly  general  laws. — In  the  first  part  of  this  report  on  early  charters  reference 
is  made  to  an  early  law  of  Massachusetts  of  1808.  In  1833  the  legislature  of  that 
State  enacted  a  law  "defining  the  righte  and  duties  of  railway  corporations  in 
certain  cases."  This  law  was  included  in  a  larger  act  on  canals,  turnpikes,  and 
railroads.  The  law  of  1838  also  embodied  the  idea  of  a  preamble  by  specifying 
that  petitions  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
report  of  a  competent  engineer.  Connecticut,  in  1849,  adopted  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive amendment  to  the  earlier  act  relating  to  railway  companies.  In  the  first 
section  this  law  provides  that  all  railway  companies  ^all  be  subject  to  general 
laws,  except  when  otherwise  sx)ecially  provided  for.  A  provision  similar  to  that 
found  in  Massachusette  was  embodied  in  the  1  w  providing  for  the  report  of  a 
competent  engineer  in  connection  with  the  petition  for  a  charter.  The  usual 
provisions  with  respect  to  organization,  shares  of  stock,  location,  annual  reiwrte, 
and  other  financial  affairs  of  railway  companies  were  provided  for.  In  Maine  a 
general  law  adopted  in  1841  contained  the  following  section:  "  No  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  any  railroad  corporation  shall  be  acted  upon  unless  the  same  is 
accompanied  and  supported  by  the  report  of  a  skillful  engineer,  founded  on  actual 
examination  of  the  road  and  by  other  evidence,  showing  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  said  railroad,  the  general  profile 
of  the  country  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  made,  the  feasibility  of  the 
route,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  constructing  the  same.    The 
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petition  shall  set  forth  the  places  of  beginning  and  ends  of  the  proposed  railroad, 
the  distance  between  the  same,  the  general  course  of  said  railroad,  together  with 
the  names  of  5  towns  through  which  the  same,  on  actual  survey,  maybe  found  to 
pass."  This  provision  is  typical  of  analogous  clauses  in  the  laws  of  other  North 
Atlantic  States.  By  1848  Maine  granted  charters  containing  only  a  few  sections, 
together  with  the  additional  statement  that  "all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
nsuidly  granted  to  such  corporations  "  shall  be  delegated  to  the  company  thereby 
formed.  New  Hampshire  adopted  a  general  law  in  1843  dealing  with  erpropria- 
tion,  crossings,  fences,  contracts  among  railway  companies,  and  so  on.  The  year 
following  "An  act  to  render  railroad  corporations  public  in  certain  cases,  and 
constituting  a  board  of  railroad  commissionerB  "  was  adopted.  The  commission 
established  by  this  law  was  empowered  to  lay  out  routes  on  petition  only,  to 
inspect  roads  and  railway  accounts.  Vermont  enacted  similar  laws  in  184iS-47 
and  1849,  the  latter  being  quite  a  comprehensive  general  law. 

New  York,  which  is  representative  of  the  Midole  States,  had  passed  80  general 
laws  before  1834,  beginning  with  an  act  to  prevent  injury  to  railroad  property  and 
to  insure  the  safety  of  passengers.  These  laws  embraced  subjects  like  the  rela- 
tion of  railroads  to  can^s,  hignwavs,  Indian  lands,  to  taxation,  max>8  and  profiles, 
contracts,  loaning  the  credit  of  the  State,  carrying  mails,  junctions,  baggage 
checks,  altering  lines,  transportation  of  freight,  suits  against  companies,  destruc- 
tion of  noxious  weeds,  and  such  like.  A  law  of  1843  compelled  railway  companies 
to  report  annually  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Like  the  New  England  States,  New 
York  declared  the  "public  use"  of  a  railway,  and  demanded  proof  that  the  pro- 
posed railway  was  of  "sufficient  utility  to  justify  the  taking  of  private  property  " 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  authorizing  the  orgfamzation 
of  .railway  companies.    By  1848  New  York  had  worked  out  a  fairly  comprehensive 

general  law,  but  it  was  not  until  1850  that  what  may  be  called  the  fundamental 
vw  of  the  State  was  adopted.  (The  New  York  law  of  1850  was  transcribed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  sections  relating  to  the  Erie  Canal,  by  the  legislature  of 
Wisconsm  in  1858,  which,  however,  failed  to  pass  the  bill.)  The  law  of  1860  for- 
bids the  org^anization  of  corporations  by  special  acts,  except  for  municipal  pur- 
poses and  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the 
corporation  can  not  be  obtained  under  general  laws.  In  addition,  it  contains, 
among  others,  provisions  relating  only  to  the  organization  of  railway  companies, 
sal»cnption  and  forfeiture  of  stock,  transfer  and  increase  of  stock,  expropria- 
tion, change  of  route,  filing  maps  and  profiles,  paying  labor  employed  in  cons&uc- 
tion,  formation  of  trains,  baggage,  intoxication  of  employees,  annual  report  of 
over  100  items,  and  other  phases  of  legislative  control. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  general  laws,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railway 
secured  17  amendments  before  1850.  The  Portsmouth  and  CJoncord  Railway 
secured  1  amendment  during  each  of  the  first  10  years  of  its  existence.  The 
Western  Branch,  Massachusetts,  secured  22  amendments  before  1858,  and  the 
Eastern  Branch  secured  18.  Thirteen  were  granted  to  the  Housatonic  between 
1888  and  1850;  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  15;  the  Delaware  and  Raritan,  14.  The 
Pennsylvania  adopted  23  up  to  1854,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  21  between  1828 
and  1852.  Since  these  amendments  dealt  with  such  topics  as  the  increase  of  stock, 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  holding  lands,  building  telegraphs,  extending  lines  and 
forming  connections,  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  so  on,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
single  comprehensive  law,  properly  observed  would  have  answered  aU  the  pur- 
poses, and  in  a  uniform  way,  of  all  the  special  charters  with  which  the  various 
legislatures  had  to  concern  themselves.  Numerous  contemjfcrary  newspaper 
paragraphs  can  be  found  deploring  the  fact  that  legislatures  are  obliged  to  use  so 
much  of  their  time  for  the  construction  of  special  laws  which  could  be  so  much 
more  efficiently  dealt  with  under  general  statutes. 

Among  the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  Illinois  beg^an  early.  In  1849  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State  passed  "  an  act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  railroad 
incorporations."  This  law  prescribes  the  formation  or  railway  corporations  and 
the  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  officers.  The  board  of  directors  is  given 
full  power  over  rates,  but  these  are  limited  to  3  cents  per  imle  for  passengers, 
unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  special  act  of  the  legislature.  The  legislature 
is  empowered  to  reduce  rates  without  the  consent  of  the  company,  but  no  such 
reduction  shall  cause  the  net  profits  to  fall  below  15  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
probable  use  of  the  proposed  railway  must  first  be  ascertained,  and  the  interested 
parties  must  be  g^iven  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Annual  reports  are  demanded, 
and  the  act  is  to  apply  to  all  existing  corporations,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  in 
conflict  with  special  charters  g^nted.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  iu  1855, 
adopted  a  comprehensive  general  law  including  provisions  on  legislative  control 
of  rates,  junctions,  taxing  capital  stock  1  per  cent  per  annum,  providing  for  rea- 
sonably good  service,  consolidation,  and  so  on.    However,  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
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other  States,  dnring  succeeding  years  charters  were  granted  by  the  legislature 
which  are  as  long  and  involved  as  if  no  general  laws  had  been  in  existence.  Iowa 
(consult  Dixon,  State  Railroad  Control  in  Iowa)  passed  an  incorporation  law, 
providing  for  the  incorporation,  of  railroads,  at  the  first  session  of  its  general 
assembly,  and  in  most  of  the  earlier  legislation  of  that  State  interference  with 
railway  management  is  foreshadowed.  A  law  of  1856  contains  the  significant 
provision  that  "  railroad  companies  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  reg^ulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
enacted."  In  1860,  maximum  rates  were  prescribed,  and  2  years  later  railways 
were  required  to  maintain  o£9ces  within  the  State  and  to  submit  annual  reports. 
Another  law  provided  for  the  periodical  publication  of  rates  and  certain  provi- 
sions relating  to  safety. 

The  active  regulation  of  rates  was  attempted  in  1866,  but  most  of  the  restrictive 
laws  enacted  up  to  this  time  were  rarely  enforced.  Kansas,  after  most  ijroliflc 
crops  of  private  charters,  passed  an  elaborate  general  law  in  1857,  but  within  8 
days  after  this  law  had  been  passed  a  special  charter  was  granted  without  refer- 
ence to  the  act  in  question,  although  covering  in  its  provisions  matters  which  the 
general  law  treated  very  elaborately.  The  contents  of  this  rather  elaborate  law 
are  essentially  like  those  of  the  Illinois  law. 

Taking  North  Carolina  and  Alabama  as  representatives  of  another  section  of 
the  country,  it  may  be  said  that  their  general  laws,  while  fairly  comprehensiye, 
are  not  as  complete  as  the  best  laws  of  States  farther  north.  The  North  Carolina 
law  of  1871  embraces  70  sections,  in  one  of  which  a  maximum  rate  of  5  cents  for 
passengers  is  prescribed;  another  calls  for  an  annual  report  of  105  items,  and 
another  prohibits  consolidation  with  parallel  or  competing  lines.  The  Alabama 
law  of  1850  reserves  to  the  le^slature  the  right  to  alter  or  repeal  any  certificate 
of  incorporation;  it  places  a  limit  upon  the  indebtedness  which  the  company  may 
assume;  and  contains  furthermore  the  very  novel  provision  that  no  raUroad  shall 
be  constructed  through  an  orchard  without  the  owner's  consent.  In  1858  all 
railway  companies  were  made  subordinate  to  general  laws. 

CaUfomia  was  one  of  the  few  States  which  began  to  legislate  on  railway  mat- 
ters in  general  rather  than  special  acts,  beginning  with  1850.  In  1858  a  law  was 
passed  which  enabled  any  25  persons  to  form  a  railway  company.  The  life  of  the 
franchise  was  limited  t(3  50  years.  While  section  2  of  the  law  8X>ecified  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  shall  exactly  equal  the  actual  cost  of  the  road,  sec- 
tion 16  empowered  the  company  to  increase  its  capi1»l  stock  "to  any  amount 
which  may  be  deemed  sufficient  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  the  corporation." 
This  law  was  amended  in  1853, 1856,  and  1857,  but  m  1861  the  whole  of  it  was 
repealed  and  another  law,  supplementary  to  the  original  general  act  of  1850,  was 
aaoi>ted.  An  important  provision  of  this  last  law  is  found  in  section  1,  which 
specifies  that  at  least  $1,000  per  mile  shall  be  subscribed,  and  10  per  cent  actually 
paid  in  before  the  articles  of  incorporation  can  be  filed.  The  form  of  the  articles 
of  the  association  is  prescribed,  and  the  period  of  its  existence  limited  to  50  years. 
A  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  is  provided  for  and  the  unusual  lib- 
erty of  laying  out  its  road,  "  not  exceeding  9  rods  wide,"  is  given  to  the  company. 
There  are  elaborate  sections  on  eminent  domain,  arbitration,  tolls,  and  so  on.  By 
a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  constituents  of  the  companies,  consolidated  railway 
corporations  may  be  organized.  Maximum  rates  of  10  cents  per  passenger-mile 
and  15  cents  per  ton-mile  are  prescribed,  although  the  company  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  transportation  of  a  small  quantity  of  freight  for  less  than 
35  cents.  The  maximum  rates  of  the  California  law  are  in  part  exceeded  by  those 
prescribed  in  a  Washington  charter  granted  in  1862,  whicn  are  10  cents  per  pas- 
senger-mile and  40  cents  per  ton-mile.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  the  first 
general  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Washington,  in  1873,  relates  to  ■'  extor- 
tion and  unjust  discrimination  in  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  on  railroads  in  this  Territory."  Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona 
(Territory) ,  and  Idaho  are  other  States  which,  Uke  Califomia,  began  with  general 
laws. 
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PART  III -CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 


Qeneral  conaiderationa. — ConBtitntional  provisions  probably  represent  the 
more  fnndsunental  and  permanent  features  of  railway  legislation.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  provisions  incorporated  in  the  constitutions  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union  were  thought  to  represent  those  matters  respecting  railways  which 
the  people  of  the  different  States,  represented  in  their  respective  legislatures,  con- 
sidered most  important  and  least  likely  to  require  changes  in  the  future.  The 
history  of  American  constitutions  does  not  reveal  an  undue  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  change  or  modify  their  organic  laws;  and  in  view  of  this  slowness 
in  bringing  about  constitutional  changes  an  element  of  fixity  and  rigidity  is 
infused  into  the  legislative  control  of  railways. 

The  constitutions  of  the  older  States,  as  a  class,  contain  fewer  and  less  compre- 
hensive provisions  relating  to  railways;  and  two  of  them,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  embody  no  direct  provisions  of  this  kind,  while  Rhode  Island  is  saved 
from  being  classified  with  these  two  States  by  a  brief  and  rather  unimx)ortant 
constitutional  provision.  In  addition,  there  is  an  absence  of  clauses  relating  to 
railways  in  the  organic  codes  of  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
With  these  exceptions,  every  State  in  the  Union  contains  more  or  less  elaborate 
provisions  on  this  subject,  varying  from  the  less  comprehensive  and  incomplete 
sections  of  many  of  the  constitutions  of  the  older  States  to  those  much  wider  in 
their  scope  and  stringent  in  their  nature,  as  in  the  recently  adopted  constitution 
of  Montana. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  aU  the  constitutional  provisions  may 
be  grouped  under  three  general  heads:  First,  those  relating  to  incon)oration; 
second,  those  relating  to  public  aid;  and,  third,  to  direct  regulation  and  control, 
the  latter  having  in  view  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  establishment  of  equita- 
ble rates.  While  a  few  of  these  provisions  are  negative  in  their  character,  a  good 
many  of  them  are  positive,  empowering  legislatures  to  establish  rates  and  to  do 
other  things  calculated  to  subordinate  the  agencies  of  transportation  to  the  public 
good. 

Acceptance  of  the  constitution. — Fifteen  State  constitutions  contain  provi- 
sions to  the  effect  that  no  railway,  canal,  or  other  transportation  company  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
any  future  legislation  by  general  or  special  laws,  other  than  in  execution  of  a 
tanst  created  by  law  or  by  a  contract,  except  on  the  condition  of  complete  accept- 
ance of  all  the  provisions  of  the  section  or  article  of  the  constitution  in  question. 
In  a  few  instances  the  further  provision  is  embodied  that  whenever  existing 
chwiters  are  revised  or  amended,  the  same  shall  become  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tion. (The  constitutions  incorporating  such  provisions  are  found  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Wyoming.) 

Corporations  organized  under  general  law8.-^In  the  first  section  of  this 
report  it  was  noted  that  great  crops  of  special  charters  were  produced  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  reaction  against  those  excesses  in  spe- 
cial and  local  legislation  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  constitutional  provisions 
prohibiting  the  organization  of  railway  and  similar  companies  under  special  cbar- 
ters.  One  method  of  avoiding  these  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  waa 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway;  but  Section  XXI  of  the 
original  charter  of  the  Superior  and  St.  Croix  Railroad  Company  declared  "  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  legislature  of  this  State  the  objects  of  the  corporation 
hereby  created  can  not  be  attained  under  the  general  laws."  The  later  constitu- 
tions of  the  Western  States  are  very  stringent  in  this  respect,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  large  class  of  corporations,  of  which  railways  are  an  imixjrtant  member, 
under  special  acts,  is  rigidly  prohibited.    (The  following  States  have  incorporated 
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snch  prohlbitioiis  in  their  constitations:  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Illinoia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missonri,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.) 

FreTioTiBly  granted  charters. — Closely  allied  to  the  last  type  of  constitutional 
provisions  is  another,  found  in  only  6  States,  which  invalidates  all  charters  and 
special  or  exclusive  privileges  granted  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
unless  organization  had  been  actually  effected.  Organization  thereafter  coula 
not  be  effected  without  a  full  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution.  (This  is 
found  in  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Idaho, 
Wyoming.) 

Special  charters. — In  addition  to  the  positive  provision  that  railway  compa- 
nies shall  be  organized  under  general  laws,  19  constitutions  contain  the  ne^nve 
clause  that  no  special  charters  shall  be  granted,  except  for  charitable,  educational, 
and  certain  other  purposes,  when  the  same  shall  remain  under  State  control.  A 
few  constitutions  specify  that  special  charters  may  be  granted  to  corporations  and 
organizations  not  having  in  view  financial  gain.  (The  following  are  the  States 
whose  constitutions  contain  such  provisions:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Ken- 
tacky,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North 
DaJcota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washing^n, 
Wyoming.) 

Railways  public  carriers. — The  analogy  of  railways  to  common  roads  and 
other  public  nighways  is  expressed  in  constitutionalprovisions  declaring  all  rail- 
way and  canal  companies  to  be  common  carriers.  While  provisions  bearing  on 
this  topic  are  differently  worded  in  the  different  constitations,  sometimes  a  sep- 
arate section  being  devoted  to  it,  and  in  other  instances  only  a  phrase  or  sentence 
embodied  in  another  section,  the  meaning  is  usually  the  same;  namely,  the  dec- 
laration that  the  railway  is  a  public  highway  and  that  railway  companies  are 
common  carriers.  (The  following  constitations  contain  such  provisions:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wyoming. ) 

Eminent  domain  emd  public  use. — Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  the  decision  of  Munn  v.  Illinois,  declaring  that  whenever  a 
person  devotes  his  property  to  a  use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest,  he  must 
grant,  to  the  extent  of  that  interest,  the  right  of  the  State  to  control  that  property, 
no  one  could  consistently  question  the  public  nature  of  railways.  This  fact  has 
found  common  expression  in  the  term  "  quasi  public,"  which  is  now  generally 
applied  to  railway  corporations.  A  large  numlfer  of  State  constitutions  declare 
that  the  resi)ective  legislatures  may  take  the  franchise  and  property  of  railway 
companies  and  subject  the  same  to  public  use.  when  the  general  welfare  requires 
it,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  property  of  individuals  is  taken.  In  other 
words,  these  States  reserve  in  their  constitutions  the  power  to  exercise  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  all  the  corporate  property  of  a  railway  company.  (The 
following  States  have  this  provision:  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado,  Idaho, 
niinois,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.) 

Po\<rer  to  annul  charters.— -Sixteen  States  reserve  constitutional  power  to  alter, 
amend,  revoke,  or  annul  charters  granted  under  special  or  general  laws,  when- 
ever in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  in  question  to  continue  the  same.  Usually  the  additional  clause  is  incorpo- 
rated that  in  case  of  such  repeal  or  revocation  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the 
members  of  the  corporation.  (Found  in  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorada,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.) 

Public  aid.— Even  after  the  downfall  of  the  national  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, together  with  the  failure  of  individual  States  to  make  such  works  a  success, 
snbordinate  political  units — counties,  towns,  cities,  villages,  etc. — extended  aid 
to  railway  companies  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  most  common  among  which  w»  re 
granting  the  right  of  way,  making  cash  donations,  purcha.«ing  bonds,  or  becom- 
ing stockholders,  loaning  the  public  credit,  etc.  Provisions  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions to  stock  are  found  in  14,  and  to  loaning  of  the  public  credit  in  15  constitutions. 
(The  former  including  the  following  States:  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Missonri,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virpnia,  Washington,  Wyoming;  the  latter,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  York,  North  Carolina — excepting  a  few  specified  cases — 
Oregon,  Pennsylvaida, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia.  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 
Idaho  breaks  uie  monotony  of  this  rale,  in  that  it  prohibits  certain  political  units 
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from  becoming  stockholders  in  all  joint  stock  comx>amea,  except  "  railroad  cor- 
porations, companies,  or  associations.") 

InterBectionB,  jonctiona,  and  consolidations. — ^Varying  somewhat  in  the  ntun- 
ber  of  subjects  specified  in  the  constitution,  11  States  make  provision  for  the  con- 
nection, crossing,  and  intersection  of  railways  and  interchange  of  traffic.  In  one 
form  or  another,  it  is  prescribed  that  every  railway  shall  have  the  right  to  inter- 
sect, cross,  or  connect  with  any  other  railway,  and  that  it  shall  receive  and  trans- 
Sort  the  freight  and  coaches,  loaded  or  empty,  of  every  other  railway,  without 
elay  or  discrimination.  Closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  connections  and  the 
interchange  of  traffic  is  the  question  of  consolidations,  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions deahng  with  both  subjects  are  found  in  several  States.  The  most  common 
form  in  which  the  traffic  arrangements  of  the  different  roads  is  expressed  is  that 
which  permits  one  railway  to  lease,  control,  purchase,  or  consolidate  with  any 
other  railway,  provided  that  the  other  is  not  a  parallel  or  competing  line.  To 
what  extent  provisions  relating  to  mere  interchange  of  traffic  would  permit  the 
consolidation  of  competing  lines  is  not  clear.  Isolated  provisions  prohibiting  the 
holding  of  stock  of  other  railway  comx>ame8  may  be  found.  (Among  the  States 
m-ohibiting  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  are:  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia.  The  following  provide  for  junctions,  connections,  etc.: 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Penn- 
sylvania, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wyoming.) 

Vote  of  shareholders. — Only  9  States  provide  for  some  system  of  suffrage  on  the 
part  of  shareholders,  and  for  these  the  constitution  of  Illinois  appears  to  have 
served  as  a  model.  "  The  general  assembly  shall  provide,  bv  law,  *  •  •  the 
right  of  every  stockholder  to  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  owned  by  him,  for  as  mttny  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managers  to 
be  elected,  or  to  cumulate  such  shares,  and  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as 
the  number  of  directors  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bis  shares  of  stock  shall 
equal,  or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle  amonp^  as  many  candidates  as 
he  shall  think  fit."  (Found  in  the  following  constitutions:  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Missisrappi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  West  Virginia. 

Free  transpoitation. — Tne  granting  of  free  passes  to  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, State,  municipal,  and  other  officers,  or  the  selling  of  tickets  at  a  disooont,  is 
constitutionally  prohibited  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Camomia,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Washington.  The  constitution  of 
Wyoming  also  treats  of  the  sale  of  unused  tickets  or  parts  of  tickets. 

Regnlatlon.— The  establishment  of  tariff  schedules  and  the  regulation  of  rates  are 
treated  in  the  constitutions  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  West  Virginia.  The  legislature  expressly  reserves  full  power  of  control,  in 
addition  to  reservations  expressed  in  other  sections  of  the  constitutions  of  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Wyoming. 
Discriminations  against  persons  and  places  or  industrial  sections  are  occasional^ 
directly  prohibited  in  the  constitution.  The  form  in  which  the  prohibitions  are 
expressed  varies,  but  they  all  have  in  view  the  equal  treatment  of  all  the  interests 
affected  by  the  railway  service.  (The  following  constitutions  contain  more  or 
less  complete  provisions  on  the  subject  of  discrimination:  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Florida,  (Jeorgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming.) 

Poplinis;. — The  formation  of  trusts  or  combinations  and  the  making  of  contracts 
restricting  competition  or  having  in  view  the  control  of  prices  is  prohibited  in  ten 
constitutions  (California,  Kentucky,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming). 

Miscellaneous. — Only  a  few  States  provide  in  their  constitutions  for  the  organi- 
zation of  administrative  bodies,  such  as  railway  commissions,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  same.  The  California  constitution  not  only  prescribes  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  commission,  but  enumerates  the  more  important  powers  of  this  com- 
mission, specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  commission  sh^  be  elected  by  the 
^stricts  into  which  the  State  is  constitutionally  divided,  and  fixes  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  railway  ^ents  or  employees.  Analogous  provisions 
are  found  in  the  constitutions  Of  Ken^bky  and  Louisiana.  The  constttntioDs  of 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvanifcniake  it  unlawful  for  railway  officials  tgt 
be  interested  in  the  purchase  of  maten&Is  and  supplies  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway.  The  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana  prohibit  the 
charging  of  a  greater  som  for  a  shorter  distance  over  the  same  line  in  the  same 
direction  under  similar  conditions. '  Four  constitutions— Colorado,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  and  Montana— make  it  unlawful  for  a  corporation  to  require  its 
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servante  or  employees,  as  a  condition  of  their  employment,  to  sign  a  contract  lim- 
iting the  liability  of  the  company  in  case  of  suite  for  damage,  or  precluding  the 
possibility  of  bringing  such  suits  altogether,  by  contract.  About  ten  constitu- 
tions expressly  limit  the  activities  of  a  chartered  corporation  to  the  business 
which  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  charter.  In  a  few  cases  the  constitutions 
specify  that  no  railway  company  can  become  a  foreign  corporation  by  consoli- 
dation; and,  in  a  small  number,  a  provision  common  in  many  of  the  earlier  laws 
is  enacted,  compelling  railway  companies  to  establish  stations  or  depots  when- 
ever they  pass  within  a  certain  distance  of  towns  and  villages,  frequently  the 
county  seat.    The  constitution  of  Washington  stands  alone,  in  that  it  expressly 

Srohibite  discriminations  against  express  companies.  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
emand  the  appointment  of  legal  representatives  of  railway  companies  m  those 
States.  (This  provision  is  common  in  general  laws  but  not  in  constitutions.) 
The  Missouri  constitution  provides  for  the  payment  into  the  State  treasury  of 
specified  sums  of  money  proportionate  to  the  amoont  of  capital  stock,  before  a 
charter  can  be  issued. 

This  analysis  presents  the  leading  features  of  the  constitutional  provisions  of 
the  several  States.  None  of  importance  have  here  been  omitted  and  only  a  few 
of  the  less  important  ones  have  not  received  mention.  An  examination  of  the 
appendix  containing  these  constitutional  provisions  will  show  the  great  similarity 
which  exists  among  many  of  the  constitutions  with  respect  to  certain  clauses,  and 
the  manner  in  which  constitntional  provisions  were  copied  in  one  State  from  the 
constitution  of  another. 
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Terms  applicable  to  later  charters. — In  a  technical  sense  the  term  "  charter" 
can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  instruments  issued  to  railway  corixjrations  under 
contemporary  general  laws.  The  word  charter,  through  long  usage,  has  come  to 
signify  a  special  grant  of  authority  and  power.  In  the  constitutions  of  21  States, 
as  was  noticed  in  the  preceding  section,  the  incorporation  of  railway  companies 
under  special  or  local  acts  is  prohibited;  in  other  States  this  prohibition  is  found  in 
general  laws;  and  in  some  States  in  both  the  constitution  and  in  the  general  laws. 
The  statutes  of  South  Carolina  mention  the  organization  of  railway  companies 
"  under  charters,"  and  in  the  Kansas  statutes  the  term  charter  is  also  used.  Bat 
these  are  exceptions.  Terms  like  "  articles  of  association,"  "  certificate  of  incor- 
poration," "  articles  of  incorporation,"  "  articles  of  agreement,"  and  "letters  pat- 
ent" have  come  into  use,  and  carry  with  them  the  significance  of  earlier  special 
charters.  Articles,  certificates,  etc.,  are  charters  only  in  a  loose  and  general 
sense,  because  the  contents  of  the  franchise  itself  are  expressed  in  the  general  law 
relating  to  railways  and  the  constitutional  limitations  under  which  these  have 
been  exacted.  The  grant  of  a  charter  involves  a  distinct  legislative  act,  author- 
izing the  company  receiving  the  same  to  exercise,  in  a  measure,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  to  do  the  things  for  which  the  organization  was  accomplished. 
A  certificate  of  incorporation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  issued  in  pursuance  oi  law  by 
administrative  and  not  by  direct  legislative  authority.  Formerly  a  separate  act 
of  the  legislature  was  necessary.  Under  general  laws  an  administrative  act  for 
each  such  grant  of  power  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  organization  of  a  railway 
company.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  very  direct  connection  between  the  earlier  char- 
ters and  the  later  general  laws,  for  many  of  the  latter  embody  not  only  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  former,  but  frequently  they  are  expressed  in  similar  and  even 
identical  language.  The  change  of  name  from  article  or  certificate  did  not  carry 
with  it  anjr  radical  change  in  the  nature  of  the  franchise.  In  this  respect  there 
exists  continuity  of  development.  The  greatest  change  brought  about  by  the 
transition  from  special  charters  to  incorporation  under  general  laws  consisted  in 
uniformity.  Almost  infinite  variety  in  charter  provisions  was  common  during 
the  earlier  period  of  special  legislation.  Under  general  laws,  even  when  com- 
pliance therewith  was  not  enforced  or  enforceable,  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity 
was  brought  about  from  the  very  first. 

Conditions  under  which  railway  companies  may  be  organised. — ^There  are, 
however,  features  of  railway  legislation  in  the  United  States  which  reveal  many 
elements  of  uniformity  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  railway  comi>anie8  may  1>9 
organized;  and  yet,  after  admitting  this  much,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  railway  laws  are  very  far  from  being  uniform,  and  that  numeroos 
Tsriations  and  differences  are  noticeable. 

The  number  of  persons  who  may  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  incor- 
porating railway  companies  varies  from  two  or  more  in  Washingfton  to  any  num- 
ber in  Iowa.  Between  these  extremes  there  exist  10  different  numerical  groups 
which  may  effect  an  organization:  Three  or  more  in  Florida,  Oregon,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming;  5  or  more  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wisconsiit, 
Montana,  etc.;  6  in  Louisiana;  7  in  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  New  Jersey 
(for  roads  less  than  10  miles  in  length) ;  10  in  Maine,  Gteorgia,  Arkansas,  Texas, 
ete.;  13  in  New  Jersey  (for  roads  more  than  10  miles  in  length);  15  in  New  York, 
Indiana,  etc.;  20  in  Vermont;  25  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  ete.  These 
numbers,  or  more,  may  in  some  States  be  composed  of  any  persons  whatsoever; 
in  others,  a  certain  proportion  must  be  citizens;  and,  in  a  few,  all  of  them  must  be 
citizens.  Certain  restrictions  are  occasionally  made  with  re8x>ect  to  residence, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  and  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
officers.    The  object  of  restrictive  provisions  relating  to  residence  was  evidently 
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to  prevent  the  projected  road  from  being  controlled  by  "foreign  influence." 
During  the  early  history  of  railways  in  the  United  States  the  possibility  of  fgr- 
eign  control,  on  the  assumption  that  such  control  would  result  in  the  neglect  of 
local  interests,  was  used  as  a  weapon  to  encourage  local  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
of  railway  companies. 

Contents  of  the  artioles. — The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  articles  of  associa- 
tion, or  certificates  of  incorporation,  can  best  be  indicated  by  presenting  the 
salient  features  of  such  articles  in  a  few  of  the  leading  Stares,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  analogous  provisions  from  the  laws  of  other  States — understand- 
ing by  the  term  "typical"  not  identity,  but  essential  similarity,  leaving  room  for 
modifications  of  one  kind  or  another  in  particular  cases. 

"the  law  of  Illinoia  requires  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  be 
organized,  the  States  from  and  to  which  the  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  the 
location  of  the  principal  offices,  the  time  of  beginning  and  completing  construc- 
tion of  the  railway,  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
shares,  the  names  and  residences  of  the  iwrsons  who  cont-emplate  effecting  an 
organization,  and  the  names  of  the  first  board  of  directors. 

According  to  the  statutes  of  Maine,  the  articles  must  contain  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  gauge  of  the  projected  railway,  the  names  of  the  places  from 
and  to  which  the  same  is  to  be  constructed,  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  $3,000  per  mile  for  narrow-gauge  and  $6,000  for  standard- 

rmge  railways,  the  numiier  of  shares  of  stock,  and  the  names  and  residences  of 
directors.  Since,  on  this  point,  the  laws  of  Maine  (General  Laws,  1899,  p.  U7, 
Sec.  I)  are  in  many  respects  much  better  than  those  of  most  of  the  States,  a  full 
quotation  is  here  inserted: 

"  Said  directors  shall  present  to  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  a  petition 
for  the  privilege  of  said  articles  of  association,  accompanied  with  a  map  of  the 
proposed  road,  on  a  proper  scale.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  snail,  on 
I>resentation  of  such  petition,  appoint  a  day  for  a  hearing  thereon,  and  the  peti- 
tioners shall  give  such  notice  thereof  as  the  said  board  deems  reasonable  and 
proper,  in  order  that  all  persons  interested  may  have  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  be  heard  therein.  If  the  board  of  directors,  after  notice  and  hearing  p«ui;ies, 
finds  that  all  the  provisions  (of  law)  have  been  complied  with  and  that  public 
convenience  requires  the  construction  of  said  railroad,  said  board  shall  indorse 
upon  said  articles  a  certificate  of  such  facts  and  the  approval  of  the  board,  in 
writing.  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  upon  payment  of  $20  to  the  State,  canse 
the  same,  with  the  indorsement  thereon,  to  be  recorded,  and  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate in  the  following  form." 

Then  follows  the  prescribed  form  of  certificate,  with  the  contents  indicated 
above. 

The  laws  of  ArkaiMas,  for  1899,  created  a  State  board  of  railroad  incorporation, 
'  composed  of  the  governor,  who  acts  as  chairman,  the  attorney-general,  auditor, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  commissioner  of  State  lands.  This  board  hears 
all  applications  for  certificates  of  incorporation,  and  on  its  recommendation  such 
certificates  may  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  thus  legally  empower  an 
organization  to  construct  a  railway  under  the  terms  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
State.  Ten  or  more  persons  may  organize,  elect  a  board  of  directors,  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  articles  of  association  when  $2,000  per  mile  has  been  subscribed  and 
6  i>er  cent  of  the  subscriptions  paid  to  the  board  of  directors,  a  majority  of  which 
must  be  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  laws  of  California  require  the  articles  of  incorporation  to  state  the  name 
of  the  projected  corporation;  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  organized;  the 
places  trom  and  to  which  the  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  as  well  as  all  inter- 
mediate branches;  the  estimated  length  of  the  road;  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock,  $1 ,000  per  mile  of  which  must  be  subscribed  before  the  articles  can  be  filed, 
and  10  per  cent  actually  paid  in.  The  number  of  directors  varies  from  5  to  11, 
but  5  of  them  must  be  residents  of  the  State.  The  sale  of  railway  franchises  and 
municipalities  must  be  advertised,  and  the  franchise  given  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Massachusetts. — The  articles  must  contain  the  name,  route,  gauge,  capital  stock, 
and  other  common  items.  In  case  of  standard-gauge  railways  $10,000  per  mile 
must  have  been  subscribed  and  for  narrow  gange  $3,000.  The  amount  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  depends  upon  the  detailed  estimate  of  costs.  No  increase  in  capital 
stock  can  be  made  without  the  authority  of  the  railway  commission,  before  whom 
a  hearing  must  previously  have  been  g^ven,  upon  which  such  increase  or  refusal 
to  permit  such  increase  is  determined.  The  articles  and  certificate  must  be  filed 
wifii  the  secretary  of  state.  All  petitions  (compare  the  laws  of  Maine)  for  such 
charters  must  be  accompanied  by  a  map  upon  a  proper  scale,  showing  in  detail 
the  entire  route  of  the  road.    A  "  certificate  of  poblic  exigency"  is  also  required 
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before  a  charter  can  be  granted.  The  railway  commission,  upon  dne  notice,  mast 
give  a  hearing  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  projected  railway,  and  not  until 
such  persons  nave  been  given  an  opportunity  to  oe  heard  and  all  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  law  complied  with  can  a  charter  be  granted.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Massachusetts  law  still  provides  for  the  granting  of  special  charters,  although 
these  special  grants  are  surrounded  by  wholesome  and  what  appear  to  be  entirely 
adequate  provirions  and  safeguards. 

iHc/itgfan.— Although  a  law  of  1891  of  this  State  declared  every  railway  com- 
pany operating  within  the  limits  of  the  State  "  to  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  State  respecting  raihroads,  as  now  existing  or  as  hereafter 
amended,"  a  conflict  between  such  charter  provisions  and  general  law  provisions 
is  still  possible,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  another  connection.  Cionse- 
qnently,  in  1889,  there  was  created  in  this  State  a  commission — composed  of  the 
commissioner  of  railroads,  the  State  treasurer,  and  the  secretary  of  state — whose 
duty  it  is  to  negotiate  -with  railway  companies  operating  under  special  charter,  to 
determine  upon  what  terms  such  railway  companies  wul  surrender  their  charter 
rights.  For  this  purpose  the  commission  is  given  authority  to  inquire  into  the 
business  of  railways,  to  secure  the  necessary  information  by  subpcenaing  wit- 
nesses, etc. 

Georgia. — In  addition  to  the  usual  provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporation 
the  laws  of  Qeorgia  provide  for  a  petition  which  must  be  presented  at  least  4 
weeks  before  a  charter  can  be  secured.  Companies  may  amend  their  charters  by 
adopting  the  general  railway  laws  of  the  State. 

Significance  of  certifioates  and.  artloles. — These  articles  and  certificates 
empower  railway  companies  to  make  examinations  and  surveys  for  the  piroposed 
railway,  in  order  to  select  the  most  advantageous  route;  to  purchase,  receive,  and 
hold  an  amount  of  real  estate  necessary  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  road ;  to  own  other  kinds  of  property  essential  to  railway  business; 
to  ha  ve  perx>etual  succession ,  or  succession  for  a  certain  period  of  time ;  to  have  the 
power  to  sue  and  to  be  sued;  to  establish  oonnections  with  other  railways;  to 
charge  or  to  receive  such  remuneration  for  their  services  as  from  time  to  time 
may  seem  reasonable;  and,  in  general,  to  enjoy  those  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  which  the  law  guarantees  to  all  similar  corporations,  and  which  are 
essential  in  carrying  out  the  legitimate  aims  and  purposes  of  the  corx)oration. 
The  completeness  with  which  the  powers  and  duties  of  railway  corporations  are 
prescribed  in  different  laws  vary  somewhat,  yet  there  exists,  perhaps,  greater 
similarity  and  more  completeness  in  this  resx)ect  than  in  any  other  subject  of  rail- 
way legislation.  In  some  States  corporate  powers  of  railway  companies  are 
enumerated  in  separate  laws;  and,  in  others,  tul  the  leading  features  of  legal  pro- 
visions relating  to  railways  are  expreraed  in  the  commission  laws.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  enumerate  in  the  lengthy  phraseology  of  the  law  books  the  detailed 
rights  and  privileges  of  railway  companies,  for  tney  are  the  same  as  those  enjoyed 
by  corporationB  in  general,  and  are  not  essential  to  a  consideration  of  the  degree 
of  regulation  and  control  which  is  possible  under  the  existing  railway  laws  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

The  provisions  of  the  few  articles  which  have  been  presented  above  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  there  exist  differences  among  the  States  with  respect  to  the  time 
limits  within  which  railways  may  be  constructed;  the  amount  of  capital  stock, 
and  the  subscriptions  thereon  per  mile  of  railway;  the  degree  of  publicity  given  ' 
to  the  applications  for  charters,  and  other  things.  A  fee  for  filing  certificates  is 
charged  m  a  number  of  States.  For  instance,  m  North  Carolina  $250  must  be 
TOdd  before  a  bUl  can  be  introduced  to  incorporate  or  amend.  In  Maine,  a  fee  ot 
$20  is  exacted;  and  similar  fees  are  charged  in  Wisconsin,  Washington,  and  other 
States.  The  laws  are  weak  in  the  financial  requirements  which  they  exact  of  rail- 
way companies.  It  would  seem  that  some  definite  proportion  should  exist  between 
the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  and  the  length  ana  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
jected road;  but  such  is  not  generally  the  case.  Idaho  and  Indiana  require  a  sub- 
scription of  $1,000  per  mile;  Kentucky,  $350  per  mUe,  of  which  20  per  cent  must 
be  paid  in  cash;  Arkansas,  $2,000  per  mile;  Maryland,  10  per  cent  payment  on 
shares;  Virginia,  a  payment  of  $2  per  share  when  subscriptions  are  made;  New 
Jersey,  $10,000  per  mue,  and  a  deposit  of  $2,000  per  mile  when  the  articles  of 
association  are  filed,  which  latter  sum,  however,  is  rettuued  to  the  board  of  direct- 
ors when  the  road  is  completed.    This  is  sufficient  to  show  existing  variations. 

Corporate  life  emd  reserved  rights  cf  the  State. — While  many  of  the  early  char- 
ters and  general  laws  were  unrestricted  in  their  nature,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
reaction  against  this  lack  of  restraint  set  in,  and  regulating  features,  more  or  less 
adequate  in  their  nature,  were  introduced  in  ch^i«r8  and  certificates.  Many 
snch  charters  contained  in  one  of  their  concluding  sections  the  proviso  that  the 
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charter  in  question  should  be  considered  a  public  act  and,  as  snch,  to  be  construed 
favorably  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  company  was  organized.  Both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  however,  it  has  beenneld  that  the  mere  insertion  of 
snch  a  clause  does  not  make  a  special  or  private  law  a  public  act,  and  that  unless 
a  charter  is  public  by  the  nature  of  its  contents  it  will  be  construed  as  a  special 
act  when  passed  with  reference  to  a  particular  company  org^anized  to  construct  a 
certain  road .  The  public  importance  of  railways  and  the  vital  connection  between 
them  and  the  social  and  economic  interests  of  the  States,  frequently  led  legis- 
lators into  a  good  deal  of  indnl^uce,  especially  during  the  early  period  of  rail- 
way development.  The  limitations  of  charter  rights  had  not  yet  been  estabUshed; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  incorporators  to  maintain  that  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges granted  by  their  charter  were  absolute  and  unrestricted.  Not  until  the 
advent  of  Qranger  legislation,  cnhnlnating  in  the  leading  case  of  Mnnn  v.  Illinois, 
had  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  railways  incorpo- 
rated under  special  charters  been  established;  and  at  the  present  time  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  statutory  provisions  reserving  to  the  respective  States 
the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  franchise  of  any  corporation,  whether 
organized  under  special  or  general  law.  Reference  to  Part  III,  on  constitu- 
tional provisions,  will  show  similar  limitations  placed  npon  francliises  by  State 
constitutions. 

The  nature  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  and  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  corporate  life  of  railway  companies  are  illustrated  by  provisions  in  several 
States  here  inserted: 

Maine. — The  laws  of  Maine  provide  that  "no  corporation  can  assigrn  its  charter 
or  any  rights  under  it;  lease  or  grant  the  lease  or  control  of  its  right  or  any  part 
of  it,  or  divest  itself  thereof,  vrtthont  consent  of  the  legislature."  In  addition,  all 
corporations,  whether  organized  under  special  or  general  laws,  shall  be  subject 
to  general  laws.  In  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  State  may  amend  or  repeal  the 
charter,  or  the  Commonwealth  may  purchase  railways  on  1  year's  notice,  after 
30  years'  corporate  existence. 

Michigan. — Legislation  in  Michigan  on  this  point  has  already  been  indicated. 

Illinois. — In  Illinois  charters  are  granted  for  50  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
renewal  for  the  same  length  of  time;  and  a  law  of  1895  reserves  to  the  legislature 
power  to  enact  laws  on  all  the  leading  topics  relating  to  corjKyrate  existence. 

louxi. — In  Iowa  companies  may  likewise  be  chartered  for  50  years,  with  the 
pfivilejje  of  renewal  for  as  many  more,  and  they  shall  eventually  be  subject  to 
legislative  control.  The  legislature  may  alter,  abridge,  set  aside  the  charter,  or 
impose  new  conditions  which  it  deems  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

AaruKM.— -Special  charters  which  do  not  designate  the  period  of  corporate  life 
continue  99  years.  The  legislature  has  power  to  extend  the  charter  period  as  it 
may  deem  proper. 

Wisconsin. — The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  expressly  reserves  the  power  to  pass 
laws  relating  to  reasonable  maximum  rates,  the  correction  of  abuses,  unjust  dis- 
crimination, and  for  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of  the  public.  Corpora- 
tions, however,  under  the  laws  of  this  State  "  shall  continue  perpetually." 

North  Carolina. — Sixty  vears,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  act  creating 
the  same,  is  the  corporate  life  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina. 

Louisiana. — This  State  Umits  the  corporate  existence  to  99  years. 

Texas. — In  Texas  a  charter  is  forfeited  if  10  miles  of  the  proposed  road  are  not 
put  into  running  order  within  8  years,  and  20  miles  during  every  year  thereafter 
until  the  road  is  completed.  Charters  may  be  granted  for  a  period  of  50  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  renewal  for  an  equal  number  of  years. 

Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  illustrate  an  entirely  different  type  of  statutory 
provision: 

Rhode  Island. — ^The  laws  of  Rhode  Island  prescribe  a  course  of  procedure  which 
appears  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  our  growing  railway  and 
industrial  systems.  In  that  State  the  general  law  alters  special  charters  when- 
ever the  latter  are  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  former. 

Maryland. — Exactly  the  opposite  is  true  in  Maryland,  where  the  adoption  of  the 
"  general  code "  is  not  to  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  special 
charters. 

Provisions  found  in  the  laws  of  all  the  other  States  dealing  with  this  subject  at 
all,  do  not  contain  anything  not  found  in  what  has  here  been  presented. ' 

1  states  having  statutory  or  constitutional  provisions,  or  both,  directly  reserving  to  those  States  tho 
power  to  alter,  repeal,  or  amend  charters,  are  the  following:  ArkansaSgCallfomlu,  Colorado,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Vlrgtala,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 
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Determination  of  route. — ^TJnder  early  railway  methods  the  route  was  very 
indefinitely  indicated,  the  best  of  all  descriptions  being  frequently  contained  in 
that  clause  in  the  charter  naming  the  termini  of  the  road;  and  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  not  all  of  the  termini  were  mentioned  in  some  charters,  but  that  merely 
certain  zones  thought  to  contain  "eligible  points"  were  loosely  indicated.  In 
other  charters  not  only  the  termini  but  one  or  more  important  intermediate  points 
were  designated;  in  but  very  few,  often  insignificant,  charters  was  the  entire 
route  described  with  sufflcientdefiniteness  to  enable  one  to  tell  beforehand  exactly 
where  the  railway  would  be  constructed.  The  course  of  a  railway  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  has  an  interest.  The  manner  in  which  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  has  been  exercised  has  depended  verv  g^reatly  upon  the  extent  of  the 

Eubhc  interest  in  the  railway  in  question.  Before  the  charter  was  granted  to  the 
liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway— known  to  all  the  world  as  the  m-st  important 
modem  railway — every  piece  of  land  to  be  crossed  by  the  proposed  railway  had 
to  be  described  and  the  exact  location  of  the  entire  line  dennitely  determined 
before  the  charter  was  granted.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  had  been  practically 
unknown  in  the  United  States  until  more  recent  times.  Even  at  the  present  time 
great  competing  systems  quietly  send  out  their  surveyors  to  gain  an  advantage  in 
entering  new  sections  or  in  constructing  lines  which  will  shorten  the  route 
between  important  competitive  points.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  one  railway 
build,  section  by  section,  year  after  year,  until  finally  the  design,  which  must 
from  the  first  have  directed  the  movements  of  the  constructors,  dawns  upon  the 
public  mind  and  the  real  significance  of  what  appeared  to  be  perhaps  tiie  con- 
struction of  a  subordinate  branch  becomes  apparent.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  desirable;  that  is  immaterial.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  important 
public  interests  are  affected  by  just  such  movements,  and  every  interest  which 
18  thus  liable  to  be  affected  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
such  important  industrial  operations  are  undertaken.  No  State  in  the  ITnion 
has  legislated  in  this  respect  with  greater  care  and  completeness  than  Ma»- 
sachusetts.  The  laws  of  that  State  provide  that  the  termini,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  through  which  the  projected  road  or  branch  is 
to  run,  are  to  be  given  with  as  much  certainty  as  tne  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit.  The  articles  of  association  of  the  company  fostering  the  project  must  be 
published  in  each  county  once  a  week  for  a  period  of  three  wee&;  and  the  map 
of  the  proposed  route,  together  with  the  rejwrt,  must  be  submitted  to  the  mayor, 
aldermen ,  and  selectmen  of  the  different  municipalities  affected^  Public  hearings, 
after  due  notice  to  all  persons  interested,  are  also  provided  for. 

In  Maine  the  railroad  commissioners  must  approve  the  location  of  the  railway- 
before  construction  is  begun.  Extensions  of  existing  lines  may  be  built  on  appli- 
cation to  and  approval  of  the  commission.  Frequently  the  more  remote  States 
are  less  restrictive  in  such  matters;  but  the  laws  of  Arkansas  make  it  obligatory 
for  the  company  to  file  the  map  with  the  county  clerk  of  every  county  through 
which  the  proposed  railway  is  to  be  run,  for  the  inspection  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested. The  location  having  once  been  established,  no  modifications  in  the  line, 
exceeding  a  certain  distance,  are  pei-mitted,  and  a  map  of  the  road,  together  with 
such  modifications,  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  One  of  the  most 
important  provisions  beaiing  upon  this  question  is  found  in  a  recent  law  (1S99) 
of  Tennessee,  which  prohibits  one  railway  company  from  holding  exclusive  pos- 
session of  a  narrow  pass,  thus  preventing  another  railway  company  from  laying 
its  tracks  through  the  same,  u  the  pass  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  track  can  be 
laid,  joint  use  of  the  same  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  road  which  has  built 
through  it.  No  point  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  can  be  avoided  under 
the  laws  of  California.  A  map  of  the  road  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  after  location.  Changes  in  the  line  must  also  "be  filed.  In  Connecticut  s 
map  of  an  approved  route  must  be  filed  with  the  town  clerks  on  a  prescribed 
scale;  and,  after  construction,  the  lineament  of  the  road  can  be  changed  only  by 
permission  of  the  board  of  commissioners.  Florida  charters  most  state  the  place 
from  which  and  to  which  the  road  is  to  be  constructed;  its  length,  and  the  name 
of  each  county  through  which  it  runs.  However,  the  direction  of  the  road  may 
be  changed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  directors.  Similar  provisions  are  f onnd 
in  the  laws  of  Gteorgia. 

In  a  number  of  States  maps  are  not  required  to  be  filed  until  after  construction 
has  begun  or  is  completed,  or  within  a  year  after  the  road  has  been  finished.  In 
Indiana,  on  the  other  hand,  a  map  must  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  in  evei7 
county  named  in  the  articles  of  association  before  construction  can  be^;in.  U 
necessary,  the  route  may  be  changed,  but  no  place  named  in  the  articles  is  to  be 
avoided.  Kansas  also  requires  the  filing  of  a  map  with  county  clerks  before  con- 
struction; and  the  road  bed  may  be  changed,  but  not  the  general  route.  The 
map,  approved  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  railway  company,  the  attor- 
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ney-general,  railway  commissioner,  and  secretary  of  state,  must  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  registrar  of  deeds  under  the  laws  of  Michigan.  In  New  Hampshire 
the  railway  commission  reports  to  the  supreme  court  on  the  public  utility  of  the 
proposed  road,  and  a  map  of  the  same,  if  constructed,  must  be  filed  within  1  year 
after  the  railway  is  opened;  and  the  railway  commissioner  m^  authorize  a 
change  in  the  location  and  assess  damages  caused  thereby.  The  New  York  rail- 
way commission  has  jxjwer  to  approve  or  disapprove  railway  projects;  persons 
interested  are  given  a  hearing;  and  a  map  must  be  filed  before  constmction 
begins.  In  North  Carolina  the  charter  must  be  filed  within  a  rea.sonable  time 
after  constmction.  Petitions  must  be  presented  to  the  "  statutory  court "'  if  the 
proposed  route  apx>ears  objectionable  to  the  commissioneTs.  To  alter  the  route 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  deflect  a  route  from  a  certain 
city  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council,  are  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  railway 
com;panies  chartered  under  the  laws  of  North  Dakota.  In  that  State  they  are  also 
required  to  file  a  niap  at  any  time  within  6  months  after  delinite  location  has 
been  decided  upon.  The  names  of  the  termini  and  the  counties  through  which 
the  proposed  railway  runs  must  be  filed,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  For  good  rea- 
sons a  change  in  the  route  may  be  made,  but  the  secretary  of  state  must  be 
notified  thereof,  and  all  subscribers  and  all  ^rsons  who  subscribed  for  the  former 
route  must  be  released  from  their  obligations.  In  Wyoming  the  law  simply 
declares  that  railway  companies  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in 
locating  or  relocating  lines.  This  was  a  common  provision  in  early  charters, 
under  which  railway  companies  were  empowered  to  locate  and  to  relocate  the 
respective  roads  at  their  pleasure.  Approximately,  one-half  of  the  States  have 
statutory  provisions  governing  the  location  of  railways;  and  only  a  few  cause 
accurate  surveys  and  maps  to  be  made,  so  that  the  exact  location  of  a  road  may 
be  known  before  construction  begins. 

Equipment. — The  subject  of  safety  in  railway  transportation  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  railway  legislation  in  recent  years.  There  are  few 
topics  about  which  so  many  different  laws  have  been  passed,  and  perhaps  none  in 
regard  to  which  more  separate  acts  have  been  approved  by  the  various  legisla- 
tures. A  majority  of  these  laws  relate  to  mechamcal  appliances  and  the  physical 
condition  of  the  road,  while  numerous  others  have  in  view  the  improvement  of 
cars  and  stations,  in  so  far  as  these  affect  the  comfort  and  health  of  passengers. 
Numerous  police  regulations  also  appear  upon  the  statute  books  of  recent  jrears, 
relating  chiefly  to  subjects  like  string  rides  on  trains,  shooting  at  trams  or 
throwing  missiles,  destruction  of  railway  property,  interference  with  railway  sig- 
nals, destroying  tracks,  or  other  things  afiecting  the  safety  of  trafiSc.  A  move- 
ment is  noticeable  to  encourage  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  and  to  guard  these 
■  more  carefully  in  the  many  places  where  they  still  exist.  Bringing  trains  to  a 
stop  at  railway  crossings,  or  permitting  them  to  pass  without  stopping  in  case 
interlocking  switches  are  used;  the  construction  of  switches  and  the  use  of  keys 
for  the  same ;  the  blocking  of  frogs ,  in  order  to  prevent  feet  of  workmen  from  being 
caught  in  them;  and  similar  subjects,  relating  to  safety  in  the  construction  of 
tracks,  have  called  forth  numerous  recent  laws.  An  old  and  ever-continuing  sub- 
ject for  legislation  is  that  of  fences,  cattle  guards,  beUs,  whistles,  etc.  The  mtro- 
duction  of  automatic  couplers  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  legislatures  of  a 
number  of  leading  States,  as  well  as  the  use  of  continuous  train  brakes.  In  a  few 
laws  the  number  of  brakeman  for  every  train,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  cars,  is 
also  prescribed.  Several  laws  regulate  the  question  of  precedence  among  trains, 
and  in  almost  all  States  laws  have  been  passed  regulating  the  speed  of  trains  in 
cities — although  these  are  most  commonly  limited  by  municipal  ordinance — ^in 
crossing  each  other's  tracks,  and  in  crossing  bridges.  In  the  southern  States  the 
law  commonly  provides  fot  separate  coaches  for  white  and  colored  persons;  in 
others,  the  heatmg  of  cars  and  coaches  is  made  compulsory.  Fresh  water  must 
be  supplied  at  stations  and  in  coaches,  and  the  necessary  conveniences  for  per- 
sonal comfort  provided  on  trains  and  in  railway  stations.  In  a  few  cases  the 
laws  provide  for  the  examination  of  employees  and  the  licensing  of  engineers,  and 
prohibit  the  employment  of  persons  addicted  to  drink.  The  adequacy  vrith  which 
mdividual  States  deal  with  one  or  more  of  these  topics  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
summaries  of  the  laws  upon  these  points  in  several  leading  States. 

Alabama. — Speed  of  trains  in  cities  regulated;  fresh  water  supplied;  separate 
coaches  for  white  and  colored  jjersons;  conductors  may  assign  seats  to  colored 
persons;  employees  may  be  examined  and  licensed;  the  necessary  lights  shall  be 
kept  on  switches. 

Arkanaag. — Separate  coaches  to  be  provided;  officers  assign  seats  to  passengers; 
fresh  water;  railways  responsible  for  baggage  48  hours  after  aniyal;  the  rear  of 
passenger  cars  kept  clear. 
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Connecticut. — Crossings  regulated  and  frogs  locked  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  commission;  safety  couplers,  apjiroved  by  railway  commiasion,  required; 
sx)eed  of  trains  regulated  by  the  commission;  number  of  brakemen  varies  with 
speed  and  equipment  of  trains;  fresh  water  to  be  supplied,  and  engineers  sworn 
to  obey  the  law. 

New  York. — Automatic  couplers;  automatic  air  brakes  for  every  train,  suffi- 
cient to  control  train;  railroad  commission  supervises  the  construction  of 
switches  and  signals;  tunnels  proi)erly  lighted  ana  ventilated;  when  set-ofls  are 
used  in  cars,  the  commission  may  approve  or  disapprove;  railway  crossings 
according  to  law. 

Ohio — Automatic  couplers,  and  interlocking  switches  at  grade  crossings,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  commission;  commission  to  prescribe  speed  of  trains  over 
bridges;  crossings  constructed  according  to  law;  engineers  addicted  to  drink  not 
to  be  employed.' 

In  recent  years  the  commission  laws  of  different  States  have  provided  for  the 
reporting  of  accidents  to  passengers  and  employees.  These  reports  are  frequently 
made  to  the  commission  m  the  forms  prescribed  by  that  body.  In  some  cases  it 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  mvestigate  railway  accidents.* 

Quality  of  service. — Legal  provisions  falling  under  this  head  are  closely  related 
to  nie  topics  discussed  in  the  section  immediately  preceding.  Under  the  head  of 
equipment,  however,  physical  conditions  were  chiefly  considered  in  their  bearii^ 
upon  safety  in  travel.  iUthough  numerous  laws  on  this  subject  have  been  enacted, 
on  the  whole  the  physical  side  of  railway  transportation  has  presented  fewer  dif- 
ficulties from  the  point  of  view  of  reg[nlation  and  control  than  many  others; 
because  the  immediate  self-interest  of  railway  companies  made  the  prevention  of 
accidents  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  uninterrupted  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  application  of  those  appliances  which  make  modem  railway  travel  so  very 
safe  to  passengers  and  constantly  less  and  less  dangerous  to  employees.  Becent 
laws  compelling  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers  and  air  Drakes  illustrate 
this  sufficiently.  In  the  present  paragraphs  relatively  little  attention  will  be  paid 
to  physical  conditions.  These  will  be  assumed;  but  the  question  that  directly 
concerns  us  hero  is  that  of  State  influence  on  the  operation  of  trains  when  they 
have  once  been  put  into  service. 

Train  service. — The  general  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  contain  a  more  or  less 
definite  provision  to  the  effect  that  trains  shall  be  run  "  at  regular  times  "  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  New  York) ,  that  bulletin  boards  shall  be  put  up,  and  that  trains 
running  on  other  than  schedule  time  shall  be  duly  announced  on  these  boards. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  States,  however,  contain  more  definite  provisions,  wider 
in  their  scope  and  looking  toward  a  more  direct  control  of  the  train  service.  In 
Alabama  trains  may  be  made  to  stop  at  all  stations  advertised  and  at  county 
seats.  Under  certain  conditions doume-deck  cars  must  be  provided,  and  the  speed 
of  trains  in  cities  is  regulated.  On  petition  of  50  citizens  every  train  must  stop 
in  the  city  of  the  petitioners,  accordmg  to  the  laws  of  Arkansas;  bulletin  boards 
must  be  provided  and  trains  run  at  regular  intervals;  while  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  Alabama  govern  the  use  of  double-deck  cars.  In  California  the  railway 
company  may  regulate  the  number  and  frequency  of  trains,  subject  to  the  legis- 
lature. Colorado  laws  compel  trains  to  stop  in  cities,  and  give  railwav  companies 
the  power  to  designate  loadmg  points.  At  these  points  cars  shall  be  furnished  in 
proportion  to  need;  and,  in  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  to 
provide  them,  for  one  reason  or  another,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  railway 
commission.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  are  more  detailed  on  this  topic  than  those 
of  nearly  all  the  other  States.  On  petition  of  20  citizens  the  railway  commission 
may  order  trains  to  stop  whenever  they  pass  within  1^  miles  from  a  village;  sta- 
tions may  be  establish^  on  petition,  and  the  same  are  not  to  be  discontinued 
without  the  assent  of  the  commission.  Railway  companies  are  obliged  to  make 
proper  connections.  The  Florida  railway  commission  has  power  to  establish 
tram  schedules.  In  Minnesota,  in  case  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  can  not  be 
provided  for  all  applicants,  the  same  shall  be  distributed  proportionately  among 
them.  North  Dakota  railways  are  by  law  compelled  to  run  one  train  each  way  on 
each  week  day.  Power  to  control  time  tables,  and  consequently  that  of  the  fre- 
quency of  trains,  is  given  to  the  South  Carolina  commission. 

>  lu  addition  to  those  above  mentioned  the  following  States  have  fairly  complete  statntoiTjprovl- 
along  on  these  eubjects^  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont.  Other  States,  of  which  the  laws  are  less  complete  or  pracUcally 
wanting,  are:  Arizona,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vliiglnla, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  New  York. 

'Among  the  commissions  that  have  power  to  investigate  accidents  are  those  of  Uasaachnaettii, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  and  Viigloia. 
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Up  to  1899  the  laws  of  Texas  provided  for  regular  trains  once  per  day  in  each 
direction;  bnt  in  1899  (Laws,  cnap.  48)  a  law  was  passed  making  it  obligatory 
to  snpply  cars,  withont  preference,  to  applicants.  A  shipper  applying  for  10  cars 
or  more  is  to  be  famished  with  them  in  3  days;  if  the  call  is  for  50  cars  or  more 
the  same  are  to  be  supplied  within  10  days.  As  a  protection  to  the  railway  com- 
pany the  same  may  reqnire  shippers  to  aeiK>sit  one-fonrth  of  the  freight  rate  on 
the  contemplated  shipment  as  a  condition  of  delivery  of  cars;  and  this  deposit  is 
forfeited  in  case  the  cars  are  not  loaded  within  48  hours.  In'  addition,  the  ship- 
per may  be  fined  for  actnal  damages  sustained  by  the  railway  company  for  his 
lailnre  to  load  the  cars  ordered  by  nim. 

With  this  we  have  practically  ezhansted  the  legal  provisionB  of  the  States 
bearing  directly  upon  the  frequency  of  trains  and  the  delivery  of  cars.  Under 
the  heading  of  discriminations  the  same  will  be  indirectly  reverted  to;  because,  as 
is  well  blown,  failure  to  supply  cars  has  been  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
discrimination.  The  subject  of  publicity  of  rates  will  indirectly  contribute  some- 
thing to  this  topic,  because  the  same  statutory  provisions  dealing  vnth  one,  in. 
many  instances,  also  deal  with  the  other.  The  question  of  rates,  being  so  impor- 
tant, wiU  be  taken  up  with  much  more  detail  later  on,  and  for  that  reason  train 
service  and  the  publication  of  schedules  may  be  dismissed  for  the  present. 

Through  trains,  routes,  and  bills  of  ladine. — Many  of  the  earlier  charters  and 
practically  all  the  later  charters  and  general  laws  provide  that  railway  companies 
shall  permit  connections,  junctions,  and  intersections  with  other  resj^tive  lines. 
Apart  from  this  no  direct  attempt  was  made  to  control  through  shipments  and 
through  service  in  general.  This  is  primarily  a  question  of  interstate  commerce 
andlargely  out  of  the  control  of  State  authorities.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  handed  down  a  large  number  of  decisions  bearing  upon  questions  of 
through  rates,  routes,  and  bills  of  lading,  and  also  on  the  choice  of  routes  when 
goods  may  be  directed  over  different  ones  varying  in  length  and  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. The  principle  has  x)erhaps  been  well  established  that  railway  companies 
are  bound  to  obey  tne  directions  of  the  shipper,  and  that  without  explicit  direc- 
tions the  shortest  and  least  expensive  route  possible  must  be  chosen  for  the  con- 
signment of  goods.  The  legislatures  of  about  one-third  of  all  the  States  have 
touched  upon  this  subject  in  their  enactments,  and  some  of  them  have  passed 
fairly  comprehensive  laws  upon  it.  The  laws  of  Connecticut  give  the  rtulroad 
commission  the  general  power  to  regulate  the  exchange  of  passengers  and  bag- 
gage. In  Florida  other  railways  may  be  authorized  to  enter  terminals  and  union 
stations  of  competitive  lines,  and  two  or  more  railways  in  the  same  town  may  be 
required  to  erect  union  stations.  In  addition,  the  Florida  commission  has  the 
general  power  to  order  adequate  and  proper  railway  facilities.  In  case  railways 
send  goods  over  a  longer  route,  when  a  shorter  one  could  have  been  used,  no  more 
shall  be  charged  for  transportation  over  the  longer  line.  The  laws  specify  that 
transportation  shall  .be  directed  over  the  shortest  and  most  convement  route. 
The  Georgia  railway  commission  has  power  to  establish  joint  rates,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  commission  to  investigate  through  rates,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make 
representations  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Likewise,  in  Iowa, 
the  commission  may  establish  joint  through  rates  and  copies  of  such  joint-rate 
schedules  made  bjr  tne  railway  company  shall  be  filed  with  this  body.  The  Maine 
law  of  1899  governing  leases  and  contracts  expressly  provides  that  none  of  the  provi- 
sions governing  conti'acts  among  railways  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  agreements 
between  such  corporations  "  allowing  the  ti'ains  of  one  to  run  over  the  road  of 
another,  both  corporations  assenting  thereto."  Under  the  Minnesota  law  joint 
rates  may  be  established  on  demand,  and  under  the  law  of  1899  the  railway  com- 
mission IS  given  direct  power  in  establishing  joint  rates  upon  such  important 
objects  of  traffic  as  grain,  flax,  lumber,  coal,  and  live  stock.  A  rather  stringent 
law  was  enacted  in  Missouri  in  1899.  It  gives  the  railway  commission  power  to 
order  close  connections  of  competing  Unes,  when  such  connections  will  not  cause 
serious  injury  to  one  or  more  of  the  roads  in  question;  and  in  case  of  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  railway  companies  to  make  these  connections,  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  commission,  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  may  be  imposed. 
Copies  of  all  contracts  for  joint  rates  must  be  filed  with  the  Nebraska  board  of 
transportation.  The  corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  has  power  to 
establish  through  rates  and  to  approve  contracts  for  the  division  of  earnings  in 
such  cases.  The  law  of  North  Dakota  guarantees  ample  facilities  for  transferring 
freight  and  passengers  from  one  line  to  another,  and  prescribes  that  no  railway 
company  shall  do  anything  which  may  interfere  with  shipments  of  freight  from 
being  continuous.  In  1899  South  Carolina  enacted  a  law  making  connections 
compulsory,  and  providing  that  the  expense  involved  in  making  such  arrange- 


ments obail  be  borne  ratably  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  commission 
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Older  laws  provide  for  through  bills  of  lading.  The  laws  of  Texas  compel  the 
nulwav  companies  to  receive  f rilight  from  comiecting  lines.  Penalties  are  imposed 
for  collecting  more  than  the  charges  specified  in  the  bill  of  lading,  andgooos  are 
to  be  delivered  on  the  payment  of  the  amount  named  in  the  bill.  In  Wisconsin, 
on  complaint,  the  railway  commissioner  shall  investigate  connections  made 
between  railway  companies,  and  if  he  thinks  the  case  of  sufficient  importance  he 
shall  bring  the  same  before  a  board  composed  of  the  conunissioner,  the  attomejr- 
general,  and  the  governor,  who  shall  try  the  case  and  make  a  proper  order  m 
accordance  with  l£eir  findings.  Perhaps  a  half-dozen  additional  States  have  laws 
specifying  that  railway  companies  shall  permit  an  interchange  of  business;  that 
track  connections  shall  be  made  on  demand,  and  analogotis  provisions.  More 
thiwi  one-half  of  the  States,  it  will  be  noticed,  have  thus  far  fuled  to  provide  by 
law  for  matters  relating  to  through  traffic.  To  what  extent  the  Federal  law  on 
interstate  commerce  and  the  powers  given  to  the  Interstate  Cknnmerce  Commis- 
sion  makes  this  unnecessary  or  undesirable  lies  outside  the  province  of  this  report. 

Consolldatton  and  pooling. — The  assumption  on  v^hich  State  and  Federal  rail- 
way legislation  largely  rests  is  that  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition  among  the 
railways  of  the  counti7 .  Provisions  on  consolidation  were  rather  common  among 
early  charters  and  are  almost  universal  in  case  of  later  charters  and  general  laws. 
PooUn^,  whether  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  stage  in  the  g^rowth  of  con- 
solidations, has  received  much  less  attention  at  the  hands  of  State  legislatures 
than  discriminations,  for  more  than  onerhalf  of  the  States  have  no  statutory  pro- 
visions governing  pooling  contracts  or  in  any  way  recognizing  them.  Among 
economic  students  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  railways  are  not,  like  many,  other 
indiistries,  subject  to  the  laws  of  competition;  that  competition  acts  only 
within  narrow  limits  among  lines  of  railways.  But  the  accuracy  or.  inaccuracy 
of  the  assumptions  of  our  laws  is  not  the  problem  before  us.  We  are  concerned 
here  primarily  with  the  statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  legislation  governing  rail-  ' 
way  consolidations  and  pooling. 

ConBolldationB. — Legislation  under  this  head  falls  into  two  groups.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  laws  which  either  directly  or  in  a  modified  form  permit  consolida- 
tions among  all  classes  of  railways;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  laws  which  prohibit 
consolidation  among  parallel  or  competing  lines  but  permit  it  in  cases  of  continu- 
ous lines  of  railway.  In  a  number  of  States  like  Michigan,  Maryland,  Georgia, 
and  Missouri  laws  governing  the  consolidatiQn  of  continuous  lines  are  very  elab- 
orate. It  is  common  to  specify  a  certain  number  of  days'  notice  which  must  be 
given  to  shareholders  when  action  upon  consolidation  schemes  is  to  be  taken. 
The  number  of  votes  requisite  to  approve  the  consolidation  contract  is  usually 

Srescribed,  and  varies  from  a  unanimous  to  a  majority  vote — a  two-thirds  or 
iiree-fourths  vote  of  the  stockholders  being  most  common.    It  is  worth  while 
briefly  to  indicate  the  contents  of  a  few  typical  laws  of  this  kind. 

G^eorgia  permits  the  consolidation  of  continuous  lines  and  the  leasing  of  other 
railways,  but  all  contracts  must  be  recorded,  and  suit  for  the  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  railway  lines  may  be  brought  in  any  county  through  which  the  same  runs. 
Under  the  statutes  of  Maryland  one  railway  company  may  acquire  the  property 
and  rights  of  other  railway  companies,  but  articles  governing  such  acquisition 
and  control  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  In  Michimn  these  con- 
tracts have  no  force  before  a  duplicate  copy  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  the  articles  of  consolidation  have  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  a  board  consistingof  the  attorney-general,  commissioner  of  railroads, 
and  the  secretary  of  state.  In  Wisconsin  parallel  or  competing  lines  are  enjoined 
from  consolidating,  but  the  fact  whether  or  not  such  lines  are  competitive  may 
be  detennined  by  jury.  To  quote  the  laws  governing  this  topic  in  full,  even  in  one 
or  two  States,  would  unduly  increase  the  volume  of  this  report  without  adding 
anything  of  vital  importance  to  its  contents;  and  it  may  therefore  suJBSce  to  ^ve  a 
brief  extract  from  one  of  the  most  condensed  statutory  provisions  of  this  land: 
"Any  railroad,  canal,  or  other  corporation,  or  the  lessee,  or  purchaser,  or  man- 
ager of  any  railroad  or  canal  corporation,  shall  consolidate  tne  stock,  property, 
or  franchises  of  such  corporation  with,  or  lease  or  purchase  the  works  or  fran- 
chises of,  or  in  any  way  control  any  other  railroad  or  canal  corporation,  owning 
or  having  under  its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line;  and  the  question  whether 
railroads  or  canals  are  parallel  or  competing  lines  shall^  when  demanded  hy  the 
party  complainant,  be  decided  by  a  jury  as  in  other  civil  issues."  This  is  illus- 
trative of  the  provisions  in  two-thirds  of  the  States.  Only  a  few,  like  Delaware, 
Oregon,  and  Rhode  Island,  are  silent  on  this  point. 

Coming  now  to  that  gp'oup  of  a  dozen  States  which  permit  consolidation  within 
limits,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  under  which  domestic— 
that  is,  State  railways— may  consolidate,  but  consolidation  with  foreign  railways 
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is  prohibited  except  with  the  consent  of  the  legislature;  and  a  law  of  1900  ezptessly 
provides  that  railway  companies  may  acquire  the  rights  of  other  companies. 
While  New  York  laws  prohibit  the  consolidation  of  parallel  lines,  such  consolida- 
tion may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  by  authority  of  the  railway  commission. 
New  York  provisions  for  the  consolidation  of  contmuous  lines,  like  those  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  are  extremely  elaborate.  In  Massachusetts  the  consolidations  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  railway  commission;  and  in  Elorida  contracts  for 
the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  are  ultra  vires  unless  approved  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Without  duplicating  further  legal  provisions  bearing  upon  both  types  of  con- 
solidation, the  lack  of  uniformity  upon  this,  as  upon  so  many  other  questions,  is 
apparent.  When  we  view  the  facts  of  railway  history,  the  steady  and  uninter- 
rupted consolidations  which  have  absorbed  line  after  line,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  contemporary  existence  and  growth  and  duplication  of  laws  attempting  to 

g'  ovem  these,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  somehow  these 
iws  did  not  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  enacted.  The  wisdom 
of  the  purjKises  of  tnese  laws  may  be,  and  is,  seriously  questioned  by  students  of 
railway  transportation;  but  that  is  not  the  problem  before  us.  We  are  concerned 
simply  with  the  facts  of  the  law,  and  these  facts  clearly  and  unequivocally  reveal 
a  wide  disparity  between  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  facts  of  railway  develop- 
ment. 

Fooling. — Both  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  antitrust  law  prohibit  pool- 
ing. The  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  the  Joint  TraflHc  Association,  and 
other  cases  have  finally  decided  the  illegality  of  all  combinations,  just  or  unjust, 
good  or  bad,  for  the  maintenance  and  control  of  rates,  the  restraint  of  competition 
or  the  arbitrary  interference  in  any  other  way  with  the  free  play  of  competitive 
forces.  .  For  many  years  pooling  was  a  favorite  and  one  of  the  most  efBlcient 
agencies  in  checking  destructive  competition  and  in  maintaining  reasonable  rates 
and  ec^uitable  relations  among  railways.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  States  have 
prohibitive  legislation,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  subject  of  pooling,  and  only 
about  a  dozen  prohibit  this  practice. 

•'  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination  with  any  other 
common  carrier  or  carriers  for  the  pooling  of  freight  of  diflferent  and  competing 
railroads,  or  divide  between  them  the  aggregate  or  net  proceeds  of  the  earnings 
of  such  railroads,  or  any  portion  thereof;  and  in  the  case  of  an  agreement  for  the 
pooling  of  freight  rates  as  aforesaid,  each  day  of  its  continuance  shall  be  deemed 
a  separate  offense." 

In  words  identical  with  or  similar  to  these,  the  pooling  of  freight  or  the  division 
of  business  is  prohibited  in  Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

A  group  of  States,  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  juat  given,  contains  laws  bear- 
ing less  directly  and  rigidly  upon  poolin|;  contracts.  The  New  York  law,  for 
instance,  authorizes  the  railroad  commission  to  gather  information  on  contracts 
and  agreements  entered  into  between  railway  companies.  The  laws  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  make  it  the  duty  of  their  respective  commissions  to  examine 
and  approve  or  disapprove  the  contracts  among  railways.  In  Vermont  the  com- 
mission is  charged  with  the  prevention  of  unlawful  combinations  to  increase 
rates.  Similar  administrative  supervision  of  contragts  is  provided  for  in  the  laws 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  Texas,  and  Ohio.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  States  have,  consequently,  no  laws  regulating  pooling. 

Tickets:  Scoping,  redemption  of  unused  tickets,  passes< — ^The  public  has 
long  been  familiar  with  ar^ments  for  and  agamst  ticket  brokerage,  commonly 
called  scalping.  Irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  arguments  on  either  side,  the 
fact  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  scalping  may  seriously  reduce  the  revenue  of 
railways,  become  an  agency  of  discriminations  and  other  abuses,  and  in  the  hands 
of  weak  roads  provide  the  latter  the  means  through  which  they  may  dictate,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  to  the  stronger  and  larger  systems.  In  all  but  a  dozen  States 
ticket  brokerage  is  extra-legal;  that  is,  the  law  nas  ignored  the  subject,  unless  we 
unduly  extend  the  meaning  of  such  general  provisions  as  that  found  in  the  laws 
of  California,  that  railways  shall  provide  tickets.  In  Connecticut  the  railway  . 
commission  may  regulate  the  sale  of  tickets  and  prescribe  hours  during  which 
ticket  offices  may  do  business.  South  Dakota  stands  alone  in  that  it  e^ressly 
authorizes  scalping.  "Any  person  having  an  established  place  of  business  *  *  ♦ 
shall  have  the  right  to  buy,  sell,  and  exchange  pa.ssage  tickets.  ♦  •  •  Any  per- 
son purchasing  a  ticket  from  the  authorized  office  ♦  ♦  •  shall  have  the  right 
to  sell  his  ticket  or  tickets  to  any  person  doing  business  under  this  act."  (Revised 
Statutes,  1899,  §§  3950,  3951.)    Villages  and  cities  may,  however,  regulate  this 
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bnsinesB  b^  law.  Not  neilrly  so  wide  in  its  scope  1b  the  Alabama  provision 
Ucensiag  ticket  brokers  on  paying  a  fee  of  $50  in  towns  of  10,000  or  over.  In 
smaller  towns  a  fee  of  $20  is  exacted.  In  Colorado  aJl  tickets  are  transferable. 
Tickets  are  limited  as  to  time,  but  not  as  to  person. 

On  the  question  of  free  transportation  and  passes.  New  Jersey  occupies  a  pos  - 
tion  as  unique  as  that  of  South  Dakota,  in  that  the  laws  of  this  State  enumerate 
certain  State  officers  who  shall  be  permitted  to  ride  free.  Most  of  the  States 
that  have  legislated  on  scalping  have  in  the  same  act  inserted  provisions  relating 
to  the  redemption  of  unuse'd  tickets  or  unused  jiortions  of  tickets.  The  lists  are  not 
entirely  identical,  scalping  being  prohibited  without  providing  for  the  redemption 
of  tickets,  and  vice  versa,  in  a  few  States.  The  nature  of  legislation  of  this  kind 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  (Laws  of  Maine,  1899,  chap.  69): 

' '  Section  1 .  No  person  other  than  a  duly  authorizeid  agent  or  the  railroad  com- 
pany issuing  the  same  shall  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  rent  any  raUroad  mileage  book 
or  any  coupons  therefrom,  or  any  other  railroad  tickets  limited  to  the  use  of  a 
person  or  persons  thereon  specified  at  the  time  of  its  issuance  by  the  railroad 
comx>any,  under  a  penaltv  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $100  for  each  offense, 
to  be  recovered  on  complaint. 

"  Section  2.  No  person,  other  than  the  one  si)ecified  in  any  railroad  mileage 
book  or  other  railroad-  ticket  limited  to  the  use  of  the  jMrson  or  persons  specified 
thereon  at  the  time  of  its  issuance  by  the  railroad  company,  shall  offer  for  pas- 
sage or  in  x>ayment  for  transportation  on  any  railroad  any  such  mileage  book  or 
conxxma  therefrom,  or  any  other  railroad  ticket  limited  as  aforesaid,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  not  less  than  $1  nor,  more  than  $10  for  each  offense,  to  be  recovered  on 
complaint. 

' '  Section  3.  Any  railroad  company  which  shall  issue  a  mileage  book  limited  to 
the  person  or  persons  named  therein,  shall,  upon  presentation  thereof  by  the 
person  to  whom  such  book  was  issued  or  his  legal  representatives,  at  some  one  or 
more  of  its  principal  stations  in  each  county  through  which  its  road  runs,  to  be 
designated  by  sucn  company,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from  the  time  when  such 
book  was  issued,  redeem  all  the  coupons  then  attached  to  such  book  at  the  same 
rate  per  mile  as  such  mileage  book  was  sold  at." 

A  similar  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  has  recently  been  declared 
unconstitutional.  Other  States  prescribing  the  sale  of  railway  tickets  through 
authorized  officers  are:  Florida,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  Iowa, 
Texas,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Montana  the  railway  company  must  provide  its 
agents  with  certificates  which,  when  presented  to  the  secretary  of  state,  entitle 
the  holder  to  a  certificate  authorizing  him  to  sell  tickets  for  the  railway  in  ques- 
tion on  the  payment  of  $1.    Selling  tickets  without  such  a  license  is  unlawful. 

The  redemption  of  unused  or  unused  portions  of  tickets  has  been  J)rovided  for 
by  law  in  Pennsylvania  since  1868.  Other  States  having  statutory  requirements 
to  this  effect  are  Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota. 

Laws  governing  the  free  transportation,  or  transxxirtation  at  reduced  rates,  of 
certain  persons  or  classes  of  persons  have  been  enacted  in  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  States,  most  of  these  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine,  forfei- 
ture of  office,  or  otherwise,  for  persons  holding  public  offices  to  accept  passes  or 
tickets  at  rates  other  than  those  charged  to  the  public  at  large.  Excursion  and 
commutation  tickets  and  reduced  rates  for  exhibitions,  fairs,  political  and  other 
gatherings  may  still  be  granted,  as  well  as  special  favors  extended  to  charitable, 
reli^ons,  reformatory,  and  other  institutions.  States  having  legislated  on  this 
topic  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  In 
most  of  these  the  law  takes  the  form  of  positive  prohibition  of  the  acceptance  of 
passes  on  the  part  of  public  officials.  In  1899  Minnesota  passed  a  law  making  it 
obligatory  for  railway  companies  to  grant  free  transportation  to  shippers  of  car- 
load lots  of  live  stock.  Free  baggage  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  a 
nnmber  of  States,  150  pounds  being  the  usual  exemption  on  first-class  tickets. 
In  recent  years  laws  declaring  bicycles  baggag6  have  been  enacted  in  a  number 
of  States. 

Long  and  short  hauls. — With  the  exception  of  discriminations  and  reason- 
able rates,  there  is  no  subject  which  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission touch  more  frequently  than  that  of  long  and  short  hauls.  During  the 
period  covered  by  its  first  annual  report  58  petitions,  representing  95  different 
railways,  were  presented  to  this  body  for  relief  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law,  commonly  known  as  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
The  question  of  long  and  short  hauls  is  chiefly  an  interstate  matter,  yet  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  State  legislatures  contain  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  in  one  form 
or  another,  that  used  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  being  the  most  common. 
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Among  the  States  prohibiting  a  ^eater  charge  for  a  shorter  distance  inclnded 
within  the  longer  for  transportation  in  the  same  direction  over  the  same  line, 
nnder  substantially  similar  conditions,  ten  introduced  the  much-needed  element 
of  elasticity  in  that  the  respective  railway  commissions,  or  other  authority,  may 
permit  the  susxiension  of  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  in  certain  cases  and 
nnder  certain  conditions. 

"  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  charge  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for 
the  transportion  of  passengers  or  of  like  kind  qf  property,  under  substantially 
similar  circimistances  and  conditions,  for  a  shorter  titan  for  a  longer  distance 
over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  bein^  included  within 
the  longer  distance;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common 
carrier  within  the  terms  of  this  act  to  charge  and  receive  as  j^eat  compensa- 
tion for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  distance:  Provided,  hmeever.  That  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  board  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  common  carrier 
may,  in  special  cases,  after  investigation  by  the  board,  be  authorized  to  charge 
less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property;  and  the  board  may,  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  extent  to  .which 
such  designated  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  oi)eration  of  this  section 
of  this  act. 

"  No  railroad  corporation  shall  charge  or  receive  for  the  transportion  of  freight 
to  any  station  on  its  road  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received 
for  the  transportation  of  the  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  the  same 
original  point  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  its  road  in  the 
same  direction.  Two  or  more  railroad  corporations  whose  roads  .connect  shall 
not  charge  or  receive  for  the  transportation  of  freight  to  any  station  on  the  road 
of  either  of  them  a  greater  sum  than  is  at  the  time  charged  or  received  for  the 
transportation  of  th&  like  class  and  quantity  of  freight  from  the  same  original 
point  of  departure  to  a  station  at  a  greater  distance  on  the  road  of  either  of  them 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  construction  of  this  section  the  sum  charged  or 
received  for  the  transportation  of  freight  shall  include  all  terminal  charges,  and 
the  road  of  a  corporation  shall  include  all  the  road  in  use  by  it,  whether  owned  or 
operated  under  a  contract  or  lease." 

This  brings  before  us  a  typical  provision  governing  long  and  short  hauls. 
Among  others,  the  law  of  Florida  contains  the  following  clause  bearing  upon  the 
same  point:  * 

The  railroad  commission  "shall  have  full  power  by  rules  and  regulations  to  fix 
the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  transportation  to  be  allowed  for  longer  and 
shorter  distances  on  the  same  or  different  railroads,  and  to  fix  what  shall  be  the 
limits  of  longer  and  shorter  distances." 

Alabama  expresses  the  same  conditions  in  almost  identical  language.  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas 
likewise  authorized  their  commissions  to  suspend  the  long  and  short  haul  provi- 
sion. In  Mississippi  the  law  specifies  that  "  the  commission  shall  regulate  and  fix 
the  rates  to  be  charg^  on  short  hauls  in  exisess  of  what  may  be  charged  on  long 
hauls.'' 

Other  States  having  long  and  short  haul  provisions  are  Arkansas,  California, 
Connecticut,  Iowa,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  Washington. 

DiscrimlnationB. — Discriminations  have  from  the  first  presented  the  most  seri- 
ous aspects  of  railway  reflation,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  stat- 
utory provisions  prohibiting  discriminations  in  16  State  constitutions  and  in  the 
laws  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  States.  A  common  form  of  expressing  this  pro- 
hibition is  the  following: 

"  If  any  railroad  corporation  shall  willfully  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any 
person  or  persons,  for  the  transportation  of  any  freight  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher 
or  greater  rate,  toll,  or  compensation  than  it  shall  at  the  same  time  charge,  col- 
lect, or  receive  from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  transportation  of  a  like 
quantity  of  freight  of  the  same  class,  being  transported  from  the  same  point,  in 
the  same  direction,  over  equal  distance  of  the  same  road,  or  if  it  shall  charge,  col- 
lect, or  receive  from  any  person  or  persons,  for  the  use  and  transportation  of  any 
railroad  car  or  cars  upon  its  railroad,  a  higher  or  greater  sum  than  it  shall  at  the 
same  time  charge,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  the  use 
or  transportation  of  a  car  or  cars  of  the  same  class,  for  a  like  purpose  from  the 
same  point  in  the  same  direction,  and  an  equal  distance,  all  such  discriminating 
rates,  charges,  or  collections,  whether  made  directly  or  by  means  of  any  rebate, 
or  other  shift  or  evasion,  shall  be  considered  and  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
discrimination,  which  is  hereby  prohibited  and  declared  unlawful,  and  shall  be 
pimisbed.    •    •    •»  /-^  i 
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The'great  importance  of  the  legal  attempts  to  wi^e  out  evil  practices,  known 
nnder  the  names  of  discriminatiou,  rebates,  extortion,  abuses,  etc.,  warrants  a 
brief  indication  of  the  essence  of  the  statutory  provisions  found  in  a  nomber  of 
other  States. 

Alabama, — ^What  constitutes  extortion  decided .  by  jury.  Penalty,  doable  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  a  shipperplus  attorney  fees.  Commission  hears  complaint. 
(Oonsult  constitution,  Article  aIV,  pection  21.) 

California. — Railway  commission  given  power  to  correct  abuses.  Railways 
obliged  to  transport  for  each  other  without  delay,  to  grant  right  of  intersection, 
etc.     (Gonsnlt  constitution.  Article  XI,  section  17.) 

Florida. — A  law  of  1899  prohibits  railway  companies  from  charging  more  than 
reasonable  rates  and  from  practicing  unjust  discriminations. 

Ittinoia. — ^Extortion  and  discriminations  punished  by  heavy  fines,  amply  pro- 
vided for  in  the  law.  * 

Michigan. — Discriminations  of  all  kinds  forbidden  and  rates  at  nonoompeting 
imints  not  to  be  greater  than  those  at  competitive  points. 

Nebraska. — Board  of  transportation  shall  investigate  and  prevent  discrimina- 
tions. 

Ohio. — Railways  shall  not  discriminate  between  each  other,  between  way  and 
through  freights,  between  trunk  and  other  railways.  Roads  shall  furnish  equal 
facilities  and  forward  freight  by  lines  specified  by  the  shipper.  The  latter  may 
enforce  by  injunction. 

South  Dakota. — Unjust  discriminations  and  preferences  declared  unlawful  in 
two  separate  sections  of  the  law.  Discriminations  as  to  goods,  carb,  railways, 
persons,  etc.,  expressly  prohibited. 

Texas. — Discriminations  prohibited  under  former  laws;  but  a  law  of  1899  pun- 
ishes discriminations  on  part  of  railways  against  steamship  lines  in  the  inter- 
change of  traffic.  The  unusual  punishment  of  not  less  than  2  and  not  more  than 
5  years  in  the  penitentiary  is  inflicted  by  the  law,  but  this  shall  not  prevent 
railways  from  granting  reduced  rates  to  charitable  and  State  institations,  to 
excursionists,  fairs,  railway  officers,  etc. 

Additional  States  legislating  od  discriminations  are  Arkansas,  Ck>lorado,  Con- 
necticut, Oeorgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caroling,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  a  few 
of  these  States  the  legal  provisions  simply  assert  the  power  of  the  commission  to 
correct  abuses,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  commission  or  other  State  officer 
this  is  probably  sufficient  to  combat  successfully  the  evils  of  discriminations. 

Hates:  Publicity  and  revision. — This  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the 

gowers  and  duties  of  railway  Commissions.  Since,  however,  not  all  the  States 
ave  commissions,  and  laws  relating  to  the  fixing,  revising,  and  publishing  of 
rates  exist  in  some  of  these  States,  it  is  neces.sary  to  give  separate  treatment  to 
this  Question.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  of  rates  warrants  its  being 
set  off  by  itself  for  special  treatment.  Railway  rates  have  long  constttnted  the 
pivotal  point  upon  which  have  turned  the  most  complex  as  well  as  important 
railway  problems,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  all  the  other  phases  of  the 
railway  problem  sink  into  relative  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  this  predomi- 
nant question. 

Only  4  States  (Connecticut.  Delaware,  Oregon,  and  Rhode  Island)  have  no 
laws  regulating  rates  or  providing  for  their  revision  and  publicity.  One  of  these 
States,  Connecticut,  passed  laws  of  this  kind  at  various  times  from  1853  to  1897. 
Since  the  latter  date  no  laws  have  been  on  its  statute  books  governing  railway 
rates.  In  8  States  the  laws  on  this  subject  are  less  compete  than  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  other  States,  providing  in  some  instances  for  the  x>osting  of  rates, 
fixing  maximum  rates  in  others,  reserving  to  the  legislature  the  power  to  alter 
them  or  to  fix  them  on  complaint,  eithq;r  directly  or  through  an  administrative 
officer.'  The  maximum  rates  which  are  established  in  some  instances  are  so  high 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford  any  regulation  of  rates;  for  instance, 
Nevada  prescribes  10  cents  as  the  maximum  for  passenger  rates  per  mile,  and  30 
cents  per  ton-mile  for  freight,  although  no  railway  company  need  accept  less  than 
an  aggregate  charge  of  35  cents  for  any  service  of  transportation.  Another  illus- 
tration is  found  in  Arkansas,  where  a  law  establishes  8  cents  per  mile  on  lines  of 
15  miles  in  length  or  less;  lines  15  to  75  miles  in  length,  6  cents;  over  75  miles,  8 
cents.  A  company  may  charge  25  cents  "for  the  carriage  of  any  passenger  who 
may  get  on  or  off  a  train  at  other  than  the  regular  station." 


<  These  States  are  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kentucky  (the  commissloa  has  no  |iower  to  fix 
ill  this  State),  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Vennout,  and  Wyoming. 
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C!ominK  now  to  thoBe  States  which  provide  more  specifically  for  the  establish- 
ment and  publicity  of  rates,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  associate  such  provis- 
ions with  the  considerable  number  of  leading  States  having  enacted  them.  In 
Alabama  tiie  railroad  commissioners  may  revise  or  increase  rates,  always  having 
dne  regsird  to  the  valne  of  the  service  and  other  conditions  of  traffic.  Having 
been  apx)roved  by  the  commission,  snch  rates  m^y  be  pnblished,  special  as  well  as 
general.  In  Arkansas  a  legal  form  very  common  in  earlier  charters  and  laws  is 
still  in  eziatance,  limiting  the  x>ower  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  rates  and  fares 
so  as  never  to  bring  the  net  income  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  railway  below  16  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  rates  on  lines  60  miles  and  less  in  length  are  fixed  by  law, 
but  may  be  reduced  by  tiie  commission,  not,  however,  so  as  to  bring  the  net 
income  below  10  x>er  cent.  The  clasises  of  freight  and  corresponding  rates  sh^ 
be  posted  5  days  before  taking  effect.  Up  to  1899.an  Arkansas  law  was  in  effect 
exempting  railways  subject  to  competition  from  that  provision  of  the  law  pro- 
viding.for  some  days'  notice;  such  roads  were  permitted  to  put  posted  rates  into 
effect  immediately.  Under  its  constitution  the  State  of  Caufomia  is  empowered 
to  regulate  rates.  The  commission  fixes  reasonable  rates  and  the  railway  com- 
panies (under  the  constitution)  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  |20,000  for  overchar^^es. 
The  schedules  adopted  by  the  commission  must  be  published  by  the  compames, 
alfbongh  the  commission  itself  may  publish  them.  The  maximum  rates  pre- 
scribed in  Califomia  are  on  the  graded  mileage  system.  In  Georgia  railway 
comnanies  may  control  rates  on  their  respective  lines,  subject  to  the  commission 
and  laws  of  the  State.  Bate  schedules  snail  be  published  by  the  commission  in 
certain  newspapers  and  railway  comuaniee  most  post  the  same.  'Weighing  of 
freight  is  done  by  sworn  weighers.  Publicity  is  compulsory  under  the  laws  of 
Illinois,  and  the  general  assembly  directs  the  commission  by  law  to  make  sched- 
ules. On  the  application  of  the  mayor  and  council  or  trustees  of  a  township  the 
commission  shall  examine  rates  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  all  rates  established 
by  the  commission  shall  be  considered  just  and  reasonable  until  proven  otiier- 
'f^se.  Railway  companies  shall  promptly  post  and  file  with  the  commission 
schedules  of  rates.  Ten  days'  notice  is  required  for  an  advance  in  rates,  although 
no  previous  notice  must  be  given  for  reductions.  The  Kansab  commission  law 
Jiaving  been  declared -unconstitutional  the  legal  status  of  the  question  of  rates  is 
perhajM  uncertain  in  that  State.  Formerly  maximum  lates  were  prescribed  and 
no  rates  could  be  increased  without  60  days'  notice.  In  Louisiana  maximum 
rates  are  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  1890  and  1894.  The  commission  adopts  changes 
and  re^^uiatee  rates  and  govenu  the  relations  'between  main  and  branch  lines. 
In  Maine  the  legislature  m^fix  rates  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision 
of-  that  body  and  posted.  Whenever  practicable  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  printed  on  the  ticket.  In  Michigan  railway  comi>anieB  have  power  to  regulate 
the  time,  manner,  and  compensation  for  their  services,  within  the  limits  of  maxi- 
mum rates  established  by  statute.  The  1,000-mile  ticket  law  of  1891,  requir- 
ing companies  to  sell  such  tickets  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  mile,  and  to  redeem 
unused  portions  of  the  same,  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1899.  A  recent 
statute  regulates  the  relation  of  railways  to  bridge  and  .unnel  companies  and 
fixes  the  maximum  rates  for  those  companies.  The  commission  may  report 
ai>on  the  desirability  of  classifications  of  freight,  as  well  as  compare  and  fix  pro- 
portional rates  on  milk.  The  Minnesota  companies  file  schedules  with  iixe 
commission.  Published  schedules  can  not  be  changed  except  on  10  days'  notice. 
A  law  of  1899  prevents  railway  companies  from  raising  rates  on  ^ain,  flax, 
lumber,  coal,  and  live  stock,  except  on  00  days'  notice.  Unless  permitted  to  do 
so  by  an  order  of  the  commission  m  writing.  Railway  companies  are  required 
to  give  10  days'  notice  when  the  revision  of  rates  is  under  consideration  in  Missis- 
sipi^.  The  commission  may  revise  both  individual  and  joint  rates  and  approve 
classifications  and  irate  schedules  before  the  same  are  posted.  The  Missouri  com- 
misBion  may  make  classifications  and  freight  rates,  and  from  time  to  time  revise 
schedules  of  maximum  rates.  In  Nebraska  the  legislature  prescribes  maximum 
rates,  from  which  companies  may  take  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  On  order 
of  the  court  the  board  of  transportation  may  reduce  and  revise  maximum-rate 
schedules.  Ko  advance  can  be  made  without  10  days'  notice,  although  redactions 
are  permitted  without  notice.  Railways  file  schedules  with  the  commission. 
(Cknunlt  Nebraska  maximum  freight-rate  cases.)  A  New  Jersey  law  permits 
railway  compames  to  charge  what  they  may  think  reasonable,  below  a  certain 
mftxlmnm  established  by  law.  Railways  shall  not  charge  more  ^m  way  stations 
than  between  centers.  The  legislatore  of  New  York  may  fix  maximum  rates, 
rednce  the  same,  and  require  companies  to  furnish  necessary  information  to  the 
commission.  Penalties  are  impoeied  for  charging  excessive  rates.  The  1,000- 
mOeage-book  law  of  1895  was  declared  nnuonstitutional  in  1900.  The  rates  estab- 
Hflhed  by  the  corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  considered  prima 
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facie  reasonable,  from  which  carriers  may  appeal  to  the  cotuts.  Bate  Bchednlee 
must  be  x>oeted.  In  North  Dakota  railway  comx>anie8  are  required  to  publish 
schedules  of  classification,  and  rates  mnst  be  examined  and  revised  by  toe  com- 
mission. No  advance  can  be  made  except-on  10  days'notice;  reductions,  without 
notice.  Railway  companies  may  appeal  to  the  disixict  courts  from  airy  order  of 
the  commission.  Maximum  ratios  on  coal  are  especially  prescribed.  Undflr  the 
laws  of  Ohio  every  company  shall  post  its  rates,  and  accept  no  less  than  the  pub- 
lished rates  except  on  10  days'  notice.  Maximum  rates  are  prescribed  for  both 
main  and  branch  lines,  charges  being ' '  evened  up  "  by  nickels.  The  Pennsylvania 
bureau  of  railways  shall  see  to  it  that  no  more  is  charged  than  what  is  i)ermitted 
by  special  charters  or  general  laws  under  which  the  railway  companies  do  busi- 
ness. Maximum  rates  have  been  commonly  prescribed  in  charters  and  statutes 
of  the  State.  A  recent  law  of  South  Carolina  compels  railway  companies  to  post- 
schedules  of  rates.  The  latter  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  may  be  made  by 
the  commission.  On  complaint,  the  commission  may  also  revise  and  fix  rates  on 
milk.  The  railway  corporations  of  Tennessee  are  required  to  file  schedules  with 
the  commission  and  to  secure  a  certificate  of  privilege,  with  which  the  same  shall 
be  published.  If  railway  companies  fail  to  file  such  schedules  the  commission 
may  fix  rates.  In  establishing  rates  the  commission  is  required  by  law  to  take 
into  consideration  water  competition.  The  Texas  commission  may  make  classifl- 
cations,  establish  rates,  and  provide  railway  companies  with  schedules.  These 
can  not  go  into  effect  except  on  20  days'  notice.  Carriers  may  bring  direct  action 
to  test  the  reasonableness  of  such  rates.  In  Vermont  railway  companies  niay  fix 
rates,  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts  on  petition  of  3  or  more  freeholders.  Bail- 
ways  more  than  50  miles  in  length,  whoUy  or  partly  in  the  State,  shall  sell  1,000- 
mile  books  at  not  over  2  cents  per  mile,  on  penalty  of  from  $600  to  $1,000.  The 
laws  of  Virginia  prescribe  maximum  rates  which,  under  present  conditions,  are 
clearly  very  much  above  what  any  railway  company  would  think  of  charging,  and 
prevents  any  statutory  reduction  as  long  as  the  net  returns  do  not  exceed  16  per 
cent.  Copies  of  rate  schedules  must  be  filed  with  the  commission,  and  no  chajiges 
are  permitted  except  on  10  days'  notice  for  an  advance  and  3  days'  notice  for  a 
reduction.    It  will  be  noticed  that  reductions  can  not  be  made  without  g^iving 

grevions  notice.  This  is  important.  All  other  States  not  mentioned  thus  far 
ave  analogous  laws  on  the  subject  of  rates.  Some  of  them  do  not  provide  as  lib- 
erally as  many  of  those  which  have  been  quoted,  and  all  of  them,  in  one  way  or 
another,  cover  the  subject. 

Access  to  books. — In  about  one-half  of  the  States  le^^  provisions  gOTeming 
access  to  books  of  railway' companies  are  not  very  stringent  and  frequently  do 
not  go  beyond  the  generu  statement  that  such  l>ooks  shall  be  open  to  officers, 
directors,  and  stoclmolders,  or  a  certain  number  of  them.  Railway  commissions 
or  other  State  officers  have  no  direct  control  over  the  records  of  comx)anie8.* 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  legal  provisions  in  the  other  grroup  of  States  brief 
statements  of  laws  governing  access  to  books  in  them  may  here  be  introduced. 
In  Alabama  the  commission  shall  examine  books  and  records  of  a  railway  com- 
pany on  application  of  1  director  or  representatives  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  capital 
stock  or  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  total  indebtedness.  The  results  of  this  examination 
may  or  may  not  be  published,  discretionary  power  lying  with  the  commissioii. 
A  committee  of  the  general  assembly  may  investigate  the  books  of  Connecticat 
companies.  In  Massachusetts  the  commission  shall  examine  books  and  x>apers  <m 
request  of  1  director  or  the  holders  of  one-fiftieth  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the 
company.  The  commission  of  South  Carolina  may  at  any  time  examine  the 
books,  or  on  written  application  of  1  director  or  of  the  holders  of  one-fiftieth  of 
the  stock,  bonds,  etc.,  the  commission  shall  make  such  examinations.  In  Texas 
the  commission,  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  and  8  stockholders,  and  "any 
officer  or  agent  of  the  State  may  examine  books  of  railway  companies. "  In  States 
other  than  those  mentioned  commissions  have  access  to  books  and  records  by 
law.  These  are  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Oeorgia,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  ITorth  Etakota, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  and  Vermont. 

Annual  and  other  reports. — Reference  to  the  sections  on  charters,  as  well  as 
early  general  laws,  will  recall  the  fact  that  annual  reports  were  frequnnUjrcaQed 
for  under  private  as  well  as  public  laws,  and  that  sach  reports  vary  in  their  com- 
prehensiveness not  only  among  different  States,  but  also  among  charters  granted 
by  the  legislature  of  tJae  same  State.    In  some  charters  and  laws  such  reports 

>  states  tailing  Into  this  i^roup  are  Arisona  Tenitonr,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Minnesota,  HIiHSsalppi,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jeney,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tenneeaee,  Utah,  Viiginia,  Washington,  West  Viiguila,  Wlsoondn, 
and  Wyoming. 
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inclnde  only  a  half  dozen  or  dozen  items  relating  to  mileage,  capital  stock,  and 
bonds.  In  others,  a  hundred  or  more  items  were  carefnlly  prescribed  and  penal- 
ties imposed  for  noncompliance  with  the  jirovisions  of  the  charter  or  of  the  laws. 
The  reports  which  are  called  for  nnder  existing  statutes  differ  quite  as  widely  as 
those  made  pursuant  to  early  legislation.  TypiciJ  provisions  existing  at  the 
present  time  in  the  laws  of  those  States  which  provide  in  a  legal  way  for  these 
needs  can  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  States  here  given.  La 
Maine  the  commission  prescribes  the  form  for  the  annual  report  of  railway  com- 
panies which  shall  "  be  designed  to  produce  uniformity"  in  the  annual  returns  of 
all  the  railroads  in  Kew  England.  Similarly,  in  MassachusettB,  an  act  of  1899 
aims  to  bring  the  returns  of  railway  companies  into  harmony  with  those  of  the 
loterstote  Commerce  Commission.  Reports  must  be  uniform,  as  prescribed  hv 
the  commission,  and  quarterly  financial  statements  shall  be  made.  In  New  York 
railway  companies  make  annual  reports  in  forms  prescribed  by  the  commission 
and  the  commission  in  turn  makes  its  annual  report.  In  Pennsylvania  officers  of 
railway  companies  are  required  to  report  annually  to  stockholders  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  legislature  may  require.  The  law  of  1897  orders  the  secretary 
of  internal  affairs  to  supply  blanks  for  reports  of  railway  companies,  copies  of 
wUch  shall  be  sent  to  the  government  and  members  of  the  legislature.  The 
bnreau  of  railroads  also  keeps  these  reports  on  file.  In  Dlinoia  railway  directors 
are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  auditor  in  the  manner  prescrihed  by  law; 
also  to  the  commission  in  a  form  embracing  41  items.  The  commission  ia  required 
to  file  and  tabulate  the  reports  of  railways.  The  law  of  Iowa  is  similar  to  that  of 
Illinois  except  that  the  annual  report,  as  prescribed  by  the  commission,  contidns 
only  11  items,  and,  instead  of  reporting  to  the  auditor,  "  a  detailed  exhibit"  of 
receipts,  etc.,  shall  be  presented  to  the  government.' 

Twenty  States  have  statutory  provisions  less  definite  and  comprehensive  in 
their  scope,  calling  for  reports  to  stockholders  by  boards  of  directors,  or  reports 
of  railway  officers  to  some  State  officer  or  officers,  or  to  the  legislature,  or  to  two 
or  more  of  all  these.* 

Issues  of  stocks  and  bonds. — Many  controversies  have  been  waged  over  the 
question  of  the  capital  stock  of  our  railways.  A  conservative  student  of  the  ques- 
tion has  placed  the  capitalized  value  of  the  railways  of  the  country  at  (60,000  per 
mile,  and  this  he  does  not  consider  excessive  nor  appreciably  above  the  resd  value  of 
the  plants  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time.  So  fer  as  State  laws  are  concerned  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  truth  of  this  matter  on  the  basis  of  information 
railway  companies  have  been  obliged  to  furnish  under  the  statutes.  In  Massachu- 
setts an  increase  in  capital  stock  or  signs  of  indebtedness  may  be  made  only  on 
authority  of  the  commission  before  which  such  questions  are  determined  on  hear- 
ing. Ohio  railways  shall  report  to  the  commis.sion  the  cost  of  the  road,  the 
amount  of  capital  stock,  indebtedness,  etc.  The  aggregate  indebtedness  shall 
not  exceed  the  capital  stock.  In  Pennsylvania  railway  stock  is  limited  to  1150,000 
per  mile,  bonds  to  the  same  amount,  and  the  total  of  the  stock,  bonds,  and  other 
papers  to  $800,000  per  mile.  In  Arkansas  consolidated  companies  shall  not  cause 
the  aggregate  of  their  stocks  and  bopds  to  exceed  the  sum  represented  by  con- 
stituent companies.  By  a  majority  vote  of  the  stockholders  the  cdmpany  may 
borrow,  at  7  per  cent,  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  total  capital  stock.  In 
Colorado  all  stock  shall  represent  labor,  sei^ces,  money,  and  property;  the  same 
shall  be  increased  only  under  general  law  and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  stock- 
holders. Kentucky  companies  can  increase  capital  stock  only  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  commission.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  shall  never  exceed  the  total 
cash  paid  in.  In  Indiana  boards  of  directors  may  not  increase  capital  stock;  capi- 
tal stock  may  not  be  increased  to  exceed  §15,000  per  mile,  and  a  certificate  stating 
the  amount  of  such  increase  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state.  The  New 
York  commission  may  regulate  stock  issues  and  pass  upon  an  increase  or  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  same.  Other  States  having  similar  provisions  are  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

This  leaves  a  group  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  States  which  do  not  attempt 
directly  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  stock  by  law.  In  some  of  them  it  is  provided 
that  a  certificate  of  increase  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  or  some 

>  other  States  calline  for  annual  reports,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  either  to  the  comminlon  or 
to  some  executive  or  administrative  state  dtllcer,  in  forms  prescribed  by  the  commission,  are  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentuckj^,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis-sissippi, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  New  Yorlc,  Ithodo  Island,  South  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont.  Virginia,  and  I'ennsylvania. 

■■These  States  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Vlrrlnia,  and  Wisconsin. 
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other  State  officer,  and  that  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  stockholders  is  necessary 
before  directors  may  authorize  an  increase  in  capital  stock  or  the  issnance  of 
bonds.' 

State  rall'«7ay  oommlsaiona — The  railway  commission  laws  sometimes  embody 
all  the  railway  legislation  in  existence  in  the  State.  -  This  was  true  in  Oreffon; 
and  when  in  1898  the  commission  law  of  that  State  was  repealed  Oregon  waslcdFt 
tactically  without  any  iMdslation  on  the  subject  of  railways.  In  addilion  to 
Oregon,  Delaware,  Bhode  Island,  and  Arizona  are  the  only  States  which  have 
failed  to  legislate  on  railwavs  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  States  where  the 
commiasion  laws  embrace  only  reg^nlative  features,  questions  of  organization  and 
management  are  treated  in  the  general  corporation  laws  or  in  subtitles  under 
these.  The  general  statement,  however,  holds  true  that  the  regulative  features 
of  railway  legislation  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  are  embodied  in  our 
commission  laws  in  all  States  in  which  commissions  exists.  The  railway  commis- 
sions represent  the  only  active  administrative  agent  which  our  laws  have  pro- 
vided, and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  State  administration  depends  upon  the 
authority  vested  in  this  agent. 

In  their  composition  our  commissions  represent  the  same  degrees  of  variety 
that  exist  in  legislative  provisions  on  most  other  railway  topics.  In  the  number  ca 
members  they  vary  from  1  to  6;  in  the  number  of  years  during  which  they  held 
office,  from  3  to  6.  In  the  manner  of  their  apx>ointment  we  find  popular  suffrage, 
appointive  power  of  a  governor,  and  the  advisory  power  of  a  bnuich  of  th^  leg- 
islature. Their  'salaries  vary  from  $1,000  to  perhaps  more  than  5  times  that 
amount,  being  entirely  independent  of  the  duties  performed  by  them,  and  beur- 
ing  no  relation  whatever  to  the  responsibilities  vested  in  them.  The  funds  from 
which  the  salaries  are  paid  are  sometimes  provided  by  general  taxation,  some- 
times by  an  assessment  on  railways  in  proportion  to  mileage,  and  again  by  levying 
a  certain  per  cent  on  the  net  income  of  ine  railways  in  the  State.  The  abscuute 
lack  of  system  will  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  makes  even  a  onrsory  examina- 
tion of  these  provisions. 

In  analificationB  we  find  less  although  some  variety.  It  is  generally  provided 
that  tne  commissioner  or  commmissionerB  shall  be  qualified  voters  of  the&  respec- 
tive States;  that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  the  State,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  the 
United  States;  that  they  shall  have  attained  a  certain  age,  usually  ^at  of  quali- 
fied voters,  and  finally  that  they  shall  have  no  financial  interests  in  any  <»  the 
railroads  over  which  they  are  expected  to  exercise  control. 

The  jurisdiction  of  railway  commissions  varies  from  controlling  railway  com- 
panies alone,  on  the  one  hand,  to  exercising  administrative  control  over  a  lai^g^ 
combination  of  corporate  interests  representing  practically  the  entire  industanal 
life  of  the  Commonwealth ,  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  strikingly  iUustrated  by  the 
industries  over  which  the  corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  is  l^ally 
bound  to  exercise  supervision.  These  embrace  street  railways,  steam  railways, 
steamboat  and  canal  companies,  express  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  tde- 

?hou«  and  telegraph  companies,  banks,  building,  loan,  and  trust  associations, 
'he  Pennsylvania  Dureau  is  required  by  law  to  exercise  administrative  control 
over  railways,  banks,  mining,  and  manufacturing  establishments,'  The  Illinais, 
Nebraska,  and  Minnesota  commissions  exercise  control  over  raUways  and  ware- 
houses. The  New  York  commission,  in  addition  to  lailways.has  chaigeof  sleep- 
ing and  drawing-room  car  companies.  Others  are  charged  wil^  nulway  and 
street  railway  companies.  Others  also  with  bridges  and  ferries.  Not  a  few  of 
the  commissions  are  by  law  obliged  to  devote  more  (»'  less  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  institutions  which  lie  entirely  outside  of  the  meanq  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. From  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  administration  the  tendency,  if 
sauh  exists,  to  empower  a  single  administrative  organ  to  exercise  control  over  a 
great  variety  of  indastrial  establishments  can  not  receive  the  approval  of  thought- 
lul  men.  All  of  our  great  industrial  establishments  represent  interests  which  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  other  features  which  are  ctuuracteristic  only  of  simUar 
establishments.  This  calls  for  special  agencies,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  con- 
centrate all  their  efforts  in  that  particular  field.  The  inclusion  of  so  many  indus- 
tries inevitably  leads  to  a  division  of  interests,  and  the  equally  inevitable  diminu- 
tion in  concentration  and  efficiency.  Special  types  of  industry  require  special 
administrative  agents,  and  that  tendency  in  our  laws  which  burdens  a  single 
administrative  organ  with  a  great  variety  of  complex  duties  can  not  be  looked 
upon  as  desirable.    It  is  beside  the  mark  to  attempt  to  maintain  that  a  large 

1  These  States  arc  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Oeorgia,  loira,  Kanau,  Kon- 
tn  ky,  Michi^n,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hexloo,  North  CaioUna,  Monli 
Uafcuta.  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah.  Vermont,  Vliglnia,  Wuhlacton,  and 
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administaratdve  body  can,  in  its  membership,  be  differentiated  in  such  away  as  to 
represent  in  a  consolidated  from  the  specialized  interests  of  all  the  different  lead- 
ing industries  of  a  State. 

Railway  commissionB  are  frequently  divided  into  two  general  classes— advisory 
and  regulative — the  former  bemg  illustrated  by  the  commissions  of  States  like 
Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Alabama,  and  the  latter  b^  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Texas.  So  far  as  a  formal  statutory  enumeration  of  specified 
powers  goes  this  classification  is  doubtless  correct.  But  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fa«t  that  an  advisory  commission,  with  its  powers  exercised  bv  thoroogUy 
competent  men  familial  with  the  raOway  business  and  capable  of  tuuidling  the 
duties  of  their  office  with  facility,  may  in  the  long  run  accomplish  infinitely  more 
than  a  regulative  commisBion  of  the  strongest  type,  represented  by  men  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  uncertain,  whose  familiarity  with  railways  is  the  most  imper- 
fect and  Bux)erficial,  and  whose  purpose  in  the  attempt  to  exercise  their  duties 
must  at  best  be  vague  and  becloudeo.  The  efficiency  of  all  control  and  regula- 
tion through  commissionB  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  man.  It  is  the  power 
that  lies  behind  the  throne  which  vitalizes  the  machine  A  railway  commissioner 
in  a  State  embracing  some  of  the  most  important  railway  systems  of  the  country 
not  long  ago  made 'the  statement  that  in  the  office  now  occupied  by  him  little, 
was  done  except  the  mthering  of  statistics  and  the  £[iving  of  useless  advice.  He  . 
pointed  out  in  detail  now  the  efficiency  of  HMt  particular  office  had  varied  very 
jp^atlv  with  the  incumbMicy  of  different  types  of  men.  Withont  anticipat- 
mg  what  may  be  said  in  later  sections  of  this  report  it  will  add  something  to  the 
interest  that  may  attach  to  an  examination  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  c&erent 
commissions  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  vital  weaknesses  of  all  the  le«rislation 
of  all  the  different  American  States  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads:  ^rst,  the 
lack  of  adequate  administrative  machinery;  second,  the  lack  of  organic  connec- 
tion between  this  administrative  machinery  and  the  railways  on  one  band  and 
the  public  on  the  other;  also,  this  same  lack  of  mutual  understanding  and  vital 
connection  between  the  railways  and  the  public.  To  bring  about  the  latter  there 
is  not  a  single  efficient  provision  in  all  the  railway  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
the -fact  that  railways  nave  voluntarily,  and  in  some  instances  with  marked  suc- 
cess, brought  about  such  mutual  understanding  by  no  means  affords  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  provisions  establishing  such  OTganic  connections  by  law. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  in  America  the  weakest  line  is  capable  of  dictating 
with  success  to  the  strongest,  and  that  the  strongest,  finding  itself  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weakest,  is  under  the  circumstances  obliged  to  ]jursne  a  course  which  is  as 
ruinous  to  its  own  interests  as  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  No 
one  whose  privilege  it  is  to  know  the  railway  men  of  the  country  will  for  a  moment 
maintain  tnat  these  are  not,  as  a  body,  sincerely  desirous  of  serving  the  public  in 
the  best  possible  way.  Their  aspirations  and  ambitions,  altogether  legitimately 
and  necessarily  keeping  in  view  tne  immediate  interests  of  the  corporations  which 
they  represent,  go  beyond  the  horizon  of  narrow  selfish  interests  and  take  into  view 
the  larger  field  of  mutual  prosper!^  and  common  gain.  But  granted  that  09  per 
cent  of  the  railway  managers  and  officials  are  voluntarily  inclined  to  do  that  which 
we  believe  the  puDlic  interests  demand,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  one  recalci- 
trant road  from  holding  out  and  demoralizing  the  entire  service  and  preventing 
the  ninety-nine  from  living  up  to  their  good  intentions?  The  sincere  desires  of 
the  best  railway  officials  may  be  frustrated  by  the  arbitrary  demands  and  reckless 
dictation  of  a  single  unscrupulous  manager.  In  this  point  lies  the  fatal  weakness 
of  American  railway  legislation.  One  feels  again  and  again  the  absolute  helpless- 
ness in  which  the  shipper  finds  himself  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  good  railway 
manager  on  the  other.  No  adnunistrative  machinery  has  been  provided  whereby 
this  one  outlaw  can  compulsorily  be  brought  into  h{u:moniou8  action  with  the 
ninety-nine  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  finally.  Demoralization  in  railway  affairs 
has  ag^in  and  again  been  the  r^ult  of  the  iimKxrition  upon  the  ninety -mne  con- 
siderate officials  of  the  inferior  and  defective  code  of  the  one  unscrupulous  manager. 

In  view  of  the  ^eat  importance  of  commission  legislation,  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  to  give  m  greater  detail  the  provisions  governing  them.  Some  provi- 
sions which  are  common  to  many  laws,  such  as  those  relatmg  to  certain  qualifi- 
cations of  commissioners  and  employment  of  secretaries,  clerks,  deputies,  and 
experts  by  these  commissions,  will  not  be  repeated  in  all  the  States.  Likewise 
those  clauses  governing  nrilway  taxation  and  railway  labor  and  the  duties  of 
commissions  ^th  respect  to  these  topics  will  be  omitted,  because  the  same  are 
included  in  special  reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission.  Nor  will  repeated  ref- 
erences be  made  to  reports  made  by  commissions  to  governors,  auditors,  and 
other  officers  and  legislatures.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  ""^Vlng  of  reports 
is  one  of  the  regular  duties  of  commissions. 
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Summary  of  commiaaion  laws. — Alabama. — Three  commissioners,  holding 
office  for  4  years,  appointed  by  the  gfovemor  with  tiie  advioe  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Bemovable  by  the  supreme  court  on  impeachment,  like  other  State  offi- 
cers. The  commission  may  settle  disagreements  between  connecting  roads  with 
appeal  to  chancerv  court;  exercise  general  supervisory  power  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  railway  companies  and  governor,  to  whom  an  annnal  report  must 
be  submitted.  Railways  shall  furnish  necessary  information  to  commissions. 
Commission  to  carry  on  correspondence  with  similar  bodies  in  other  States. 

Arkansas. — Three  commisaoners,  elected  by  qualified  voters,  shall  hold  no 
Federal  offices;  railways  shall  submit  rate  schedules;  commission  may  make 
rates  and  approve  schedules;  no  change  in  rates  except  on  10  days'  notice;  they 
shall  invesngate  and  hear  complaints;  railway  officers  shall  furnish  information; 
facts  as  found  by  commission  to  be  prima  facie  evidence;  may  employ  experts; 
examine  books  of  companies;  shall  determine  cost  of  reconstruction,  and,  on 
petition,  aider  connections  and  fix  joint  rates;  report  annually  to  governor. 

Arizona. — Ko  commission. 

California. — Three  commissioners,  elected  by  districts  for  4  years;  legis- 
lature may  remove  by  two-thirds'  vote  (consult  constitution.  Article  XII,  sec- 
tion 22):  "  The  board  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  summons  and  of  snb- 
Soena  in  like  maimer  as  courts  of  record."  Commission  hears  complaints,  and 
efendant  companies  shall  appear  within  15  days;  decisions  and  grounds  upon 
which  same  are  based  to  be  given  in  writing;  shall  hold  public  session  in  San 
Francisco  every  month,  and,  if  necessary,  at  other  places. 

Colorado. — One  commissioner  appointod  by  governor,  with  consent  of  senate, 
for  2  years.  He  shall  inspect  railways  and  make  recommendations  to  them;  has 
no  power  to  change  manner  of  operating  roads;  county  commissioner  or  25  citi- 
zens of  a  county  may  enter  complaint  before  commissioner,  who  shall  investigate 
rates  and  so  on;  but  such  complainants  shall  bear  the  expense  of  investi^tion; 
commissioner  decides  on  appeal  the  ratio  of  cars  which  sihaU  go  to  individual 
shippers;  he  maycall  and  examine  witnesses. 

Connecticut. — -Three  commissioners  appointed  by  governor,  with  consent  of 
senate,  for  4  years;  one  to  be  a  lawyer,  another  a  civil  engineer,  and  the  third  a 
business  man;  commission  inspects  railways  twice  each  year;  publishes  and  jxtsts 
important  railway  legislation;  may  order  gates,  flagman,  si^ials,  and  so  on;  sub- 
poena witnesses;  investigate  accidents;  recommend  to  railway  companies  in  writ- 
ing things  conducive  to  public  safety  and  interest.  Appeal  from  decision  of  com- 
mission may  be  taken  to  superior  court. 

DeUxuaare. — ^No  commission. 

Florida. — Three  commissioners  apxx>inted  by  governor  and  senate  for  4  years. 
The  first  commission  was  composed  by  law  of  1  lawyer,  1  railway  man,  and  1 
farmer;  succeeding  commissioners  elected  without  reference  to  vocation.  Com- 
mission has  power  to  establish  classifications,  rates,  and  regulations  which  shall 
be  just  and  reasonable;  hearings  must  be  given  to  persons  and  corporations; 
decisions  of  commission  poblisbed  at  its  discretion;  commission  may  examine 
books,  agents,  eto.;  non-compliance  with  laws  subject  railways  to  fines;  com- 
mission may  institute  proceedings  through  attorney-general;  railway  officers 
making  false  reports  fined  heavily.  The  commission  has  judicial  power — "  that 
said  railway  commissionerB  are  hereby "  vested  with  iuoicial  jwwers  to  do  or 
enforce  or  perform  any  function,  duty,  or  power  conferred  upon  them  by  this 
act,  to  the  exercise  of  which  judicial  xxiwer  is  necessary."  (Laws,  1899,  number 
89,  section  22.)  Commission  has  also  x>ower  to  create  rating  or  basing  points: 
"  Provided  That  the  said  commissioners  shall  have  the  jxiwer  to  create  rating  or 
basing  points  at  places  where  competing  lines  meet,  or  where  water  or  other  com- 
petition exists,  and  to  break  the  continuity  of  rates  to  and  from  such  points,  so  as 
to  maintain  competition  between  rival  lines  and  jmints,  and  may,  in  fixing  the 
rate  upon  any  commodity,  take  into  consideration  the  competition  between  dif- 
ferent localities  or  shipping  points  producing  or  shipping  such  commodities." 
(Laws,  1899,  No.  89,  sec.  6.)  Duty  of  commission  to  brmg  proper  matters  before 
Interstate  (Commerce  Commission. 

Georgia. — Three  commissioners  appointed  by  governor  and  senate  for  6  years — 
one  alawyerand  one  a  railwayman.  Commission  may_  make  reasonable  and  just 
rates  and  regulations,  "for  each  of  the  coiporations  doing  business  in  the  State." 
They  shall  examine  rates  into  and  out  of  the  Stete;  may  examine  agents  and  offi- 
cers under  oath;  compel  evidence  to  be  given;  penjalties  are  imposed  for  disobe- 
dience to  the  rules  of  the  commission;  commission  appeal  to  Insterstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  (Considt  (Seorgia  commission  cases:  6 1.  C.  C,  824;  99  Fed. 
Rep.,  52;  168  U.  S.,  144.) 

UUtho. — So  commission. 
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JUinoia. — Three  commissioners  appointed  for  2  years  by  governor  and  senate: 
commission  shall  "  visit  each  county  twice  each  year  and  examine  railways  and 
warehouses;  may  bring  action  in  any  county  court  for  violatiops  of  law;  attorney- 
general  may  compel  compliance  with  orders  of  commission;  commission  in  its 
'  report  shall  pay  especial  attention  to  the  possibility  of  clasedfying  railways  in 
regard  to  rates  and  f^res;  may  employ  civil  engineers. 

Indiana. — No  commission. 

Iowa. — Three  commissioners  elected  for  8  years;  commission  has  general  super- 
vision over  railways,  and  shall  investigate  matters  relating  thereto;  recommend 
changes,  examine  bridges  semiannually,  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oath,  and 
enforce  orders  through  district  courts,  but  tne  same  court  may  also  issue  injunc- 
tiona  if  the  orders  of  the  commission  seem  unjust.  (Marked  similarity  beifween 
this  and  the  Federal  act  regulating  commerce.) 

Kansas. — Kansas  commission  law  recently  declared  unconstitutional,  bnt  as 
showing  the  trend  of  legislation,  salient  features  of  that  law  are  here  inserted. 
The  law  created  a  court  of  visitation  composed  of  8  members — 1  chief  Justice  and 
3  associates-elected  for  4  years.  This  commission  had  power  to  compel  adherence 
to  impartial  and  reasonable  train  service;  require  the  construction  of  depots, 
switches,  and  other  facilities;  regulate  intersections  and  joint  operation  of  roads; 
prescribe  the  movement  of  trains  and  necessary  measures  of  safety  for  passengers 
and  employees;  require  uniform  appliances;  hear  and  decide  cases  relating  to 
freight  rates,  switching  and  demurrage  charges,  and  to  apportion  such  charges 
among  connecting  railwaj^s;  regulate  rates  for  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots, 
including  live  stock;  classify  freight  and  restrict  railways  in  the  exercise  of  their 
I)owers  to  charter  privileges,  and  compel  obedience  to  railway  law. 

Kentucky.— Three  commissioners  elected  bjr  districts  for  4  years.  No  power  to 
fix  rates,  but  a  law  of  1899  requires  commission  to  hear  complaints  of  extortion 
and  excessive  rates ' '  when  complaints  shall  be  m&de  to  the  railway  commissioners 
accusing  any  railroad  or  corporation  of  charging,  collecting,  or  receiving  extor- 
tionate freight  or  passenger  rates  over  its  line  or  lines  of  railroads  in  the  Common- 
wealth, or  when  said  commission  shall  receive  information  or  have  reason  to 
believe  that  such  rate  or  rates  are  being  charged,  collected,  or  received,  it  shall 
*be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  as  speedily  as 
possible."  (Laws  1899,  chapter  2.)  In  addition,  commission  gives  notice,  fixing 
time  and  place  of  hearing,  whereupon  rates  may  be  agreed  upon  and  put  in  ox>era- 
tion  on  10  days'  notice.  The  commission  shall  also  examine  through  rates  and 
bring  proper  matters  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  may  order 
improvements  and,  if  its  advice  is  not  heeded,  call  the  attention  of  the  attorney- 
general  and  the  legislature  to  those  matters. 

Louisiana. — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  6  years  by  districts,  shall  inspect 
railways;  hear  and  determine  complaints  against  classification  of  rates;  compel 
attendance  of  witnesses.  Sheriffs  refusing  to  execute  and  enforce  process  or  order 
of  commission  subject  to  penalty  as  in  similar  civil  cases.  "  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  commission  to  fine  and  commit  to  the  parish  prison  of  the  parish  where  the 
commission  may  be  in  session  at  that  time  any  witness  or  other  person  adjudged 
to  be  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  said  commission,  the  same  as  in  cases  of  con- 
tempt before  the  district  courts  of  this  State."  Railways  may  appeal  from  deci- 
sions of  commission  to  courts,  pending  which  commission  orders  are  suspended. 

Maine. — Three  commissioners  for  3  years,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. Commission  shall  examine  railways  and  rolling  stock,  and  give  certificate 
showing  their  condition  to  railway  companies;  may  reduce  speed  on  unsafe  roads; 
settle  disputes  among  connecting  hues;  order  erection  of  stations;  investigate  acci- 
dents; make  rulings  as  to  crossings,  which  are  final,  unless Jtpx)ealed  &om  within 
14  days;  compliance  with  orders  may  be  compelled  by  court. 

Jtfar^iand.— No  commission. 

Massachusetts.— Three  commissioners,  apjwinted  for  3  years  by  governor  and 
council;  commission  to  exercise  supervision  of  railways;  to  see  that  laws  are  com- 
plied with;  to  inform  corporations  of  necessary  improvements,  changes,  etc.;  to 
examine  condition  of  roads  on  complaint  of  city  or  town  authorities;  to  investi- 
gate causes  of  accidents;  to  be  furnished  with  information  as  to  condition,  man- 
agement, etc.,  of  roads;  to  examine  books,  accounts,  etc.;  on  request,  to  publish 
financial  condition;  summon  witnesses;  employ  experts;  approve  by-laws  of  rail- 
way relief  societies. 

Michigan. — One  commissioner,  appointed  by  governor  and  senate  for  2  years. 
Commissioner  shall  examine  condition  and  management  of  railways;  examine 
tracks;  hear  petitions  for  better  railway  facilities;  subxxBna  witnesses;  arbitrate 
on  joint  use  of  stations  and  terminal  facilities;  prescribe  uniform  systems  of 
accounting;  prescribe  forms  of  signals  and  order  automatic  bells  at  crossings. 
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Minnesota. — Three  commiasioners  elected  for  4  years.  Conunission  to  inyestigate 
rates,  fares,  and  classittcations;  visit  each  connty  annually;  hold  sessions  in  any 
]^Eirt  of  State;  inquire  into  management  of  common  carriers,  and,  at  discretion  of 
commission,  these  may  be  sned  for  noncompliance  with  orders;  attorney-general 
ez  ofScio  attorney  for  commission;  commission  notifies  carriers  of  petitions  and 
complaints,  and  nzea  rates  either  on  complaint  or  on  its  own  motion;  subpoena 
witnesses;  prescribe  uniform  systems  of  accounts;  may  require  uniform  gauges  if 
thoujght  neoejgsary  after  examination. 

Jfwsisaippt. — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  4  years  by  districts.  Ckmunis- 
sioners  ma^  apply  to  courts  of  chancery  to  compel  oD(Bdience  to  State  laws,  lawful 
orders,  decisions,  and  determinations.  "  Every  railroad  ought  to.  use  the  same 
classification  of  freight,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  railroad  commission  shall 
require  them  to  do  bo,  and  to  conform  the  classification  to  that  in  use  in  inter- 
^te  commerce,  when  practicable."  (Revised  Statates,  1892,  section  4,  318.) 
'  Missouri. — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  6  years.  Commissioners  shall 
prosecute  complaints  involving  unreasonable  rates  before  Interstate  Ckimmeroe 
Commission,  subpoena  witnesses-,  call  for  papers  and  books,  and  secure  aOiet  evi- 
dence. Coortsmay  revise  orders  of  commission.  Commlamon  may  classify  freight 
and  reduce  rates;  institute  proceedings  against  railway  comx>anie8;  promote  the 
consolidation  of  parallel  lines,  and  prosecute  companies  for  preventing  competition 
between  express  comptaniee.  The  commission  abo  has  power  to  estaUish  connec- 
tions between  competing  lines. 

MontarM. — No  commission. 

Nebraska. — Board  of  transportation  composed  of  attorney-general,  secretary  of 
state,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  commissioner  of  public  lands.  The  law  preecnbee 
classification  of  freight  in  full.  The  commission  shall  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment and  business  of  railways  for  the  protection  of  public  interests:  subpcena 
witnesses  and  invoke  power  of  'courts;  courts  may  compel  obedience  by  injunc- 
tion, but  railways  have  x>ower  to  appeal  to  supreme  court.  Proceedings  of  com- 
mission accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence;  commission  shall  report  investigations 
in  writing. 

Nevada. — ^No  commission. 

New  Hampshire. — Three  commissioners,  appointed  by  governor  and  council  for 
8  years.  Commission  has  power  to  fix  maximum  rates;  investigate  accidents  and 
complaints:  administer  oaths,  summon  witnesses^  and  compel  them  to  testify; 
institute  proceedings  against  railways  for  violation  of  law;  examine  railwajrs 
annually;  investigate  accidents,  and  report  to  supreme  court  on  necessity  of  new 
roads,  bridges,  or  on  the  desirability  of  consolidations. 

New  Jersey. — No  commission. 

New  Mexico. — No  commission. 

New  York. — Three  commissioners,  appointed  for  5  years  by  governor  and  senate. 
Commission  exercises  general  8UX)ervisory  jiowers  over  railways.  Attorney-gen- 
eral may  prosecute  railways  for  failure  to  comply  with  orders  of  commission; 
investigate  accidents;  make  recommendations  after  hearing,  for  which  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  is  compulsory;  make  rulings  on  grade  crossings,  from  which 
rulings  appeal  may  be  taken  within  60  days;  no  mortgage,  except  purchase  mort- 
gages, shall  be  issued  without  consent  of  the  commission. 

North  Carolina. — Corporation  commission,  composed  of  3  members  elected  for  6 
years.  Commission  has  general  supervisory  powers ;  may  establish  rates ;  prevent 
discriminations,  rebates;  call  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  proper  cases;  investigate  books  and  papers;  examine  ofScers,  and  exercise 
powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  on  subject  embraced 
m  the  act;  establish  stations,  and  pass  upon  applications  for  discontinuing  the 
same;  investigate  accidents;  act  as  arbitrators  between  disagreeing  companies. 
In  fixing  maximum  rates  the  commission  shall  always  consider  the  value  of  serv- 
ices performed  and  other  factors  entering  into  the  composition  of  rates.  The 
commission  may  make  special  rates,  with  a  view  of  developing  certain  industries. 
(Compare  Tennessee  laws.) 

North  Dakota. — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  2  years.  Commission  shall 
have  general  supervision;  inquire  into  violations  of  law,  neglect  of  duty,  etc. 
Attorney-general  ex  ofScio  counsel  to  enforce  decrees  of  commission.  Hearings 
shall  be  given  on  x>etitions,  for  which  witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  and  oaUB 
administered.  Where  railway  companies  cross  on  same  g;rade  conuniasion  may 
compel  construction  of  Y's. 

Ohio. — One  commissioner,  appointed  for  2  years  by  governor  and  senate.  Gom- 
missioner  shall  examine  complaints;  subpoena  witnesses;  call  for  books;  enforce 
acts  against  railways  having  inexperienced  employees,  the  act  regulating  height 
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of  brid^,  aatomatic  conplers,  limiting  the  hours  of 'servioe  of  employees,  fire 
eztingniBhers  on  train,  and  interlocking  switches  (Interlocking  switches  are  cum- 
pnlsory) ;  invmtigate  accidents. 

Oregon. — No  commission.  Commission  established  in  1887,  and  in  1898  com- 
mission law,  and  with  it  practically  all  other  railway  legislation,  was  repealed. 

Penntylvania. — Secretary  of  internal  affairs,  elected  for  4  years,  appoints  a 
deputy,  who  supervises  railways.  The  secretary  of  internal  anairs  shall  supply 
the  blanks  for  reports  of  railway  comi>anies,  copies  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the 
governor  and  members  of  legi^ture;  such  reports  filed  in  bureau  of  railroads. 
Special  reports  may  be  required.  Bureau  of  railroads  shall  see  that  corporations 
act  within  legal  limits,  hear  complaints,  and,  if  well  founded,  instruct  attorney- 
general  to  institute  proceedings  against  offending  companies. 

Rhode  Island. — One  commissioner,  apx>ointed  oy  governor  for  3  years.  Com- 
missioner shall  "  personally  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration," secure  compliance  with  laws,  investigate  accidents,  subpoena  witnesses, 
i^mrove  or  disapprove  the  abandonment  of  stations,  order  flagmen  at  crossings, 
and  make  orders  in  regard  to  grade  crossings,  from  which  an  appeal  may  be 
taken.  Commissioner  shall  report  annually  to  the  general  assembly, "  so  far  as 
the  public  interest  may  require,  with  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  expedient." 

South  Carolina. — Three  commissioners,  elected  by  general  assembly  for  6  years. 
Commission  shaU  have  supervision  of  all  railways;  Investigate  complaints,  acci- 
dents, etc.;  may  require  information  concerning  rates  with  counting  roads; 
may  ask  additional  questions  with  respect  to  schedules,  and  make  requests  and 
give  advice;  investigate  accidents.  Jointly  with  railway  companies  commission 
may  make  special  rates  for  the  purpose  of  developing  industries  of  the  State.  No 
new  railway  may  be  opened  without  examination  and  certiflcatioa  of  commis- 
sion. Railway  company  may  appeal  from  dedsions  of  commission  to  circuit 
court. 

South  Dakota.— Tbxee  commissioners,  elected  at  large  for  6  years.  •  Commis- 
sion shall  investigate  complaints  and  furnish  report  of  investigation  to  com- 
plainants; subpoena  witnesses;  examine  books;  fix  schedules  of  maximum  rates 
and  classifications;  establish  joint  rates  on  petition  of  disagreeing  railway  com- 
panies; exercise  general  supervision,  and  institute  action  to  compel  compliance 
with  law. 

Tennessee. — Three  commissioners,  elected  for  6  years  by  grand  divisions  of  the 
State.  Commission  shaU  supervise  and  fix  rates,  charges,  and  regulations  of 
freight  and  passenger  tariffs;  correct  abuses;  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and 
extortions.  Commission  may  subpoena  witnesses,  examine  books,  and  compel 
testimony  to  be  given,  but  no  railway  employee,  officer,  etc.,  shall  be  subject  to 
legal  process  on  basis  of  his  own  testimony;  investigate  through  rates  and,  in 
case  of  violations  of  law,  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  attorney- 
general  conduct  proceedings.  Circuit,  chancery,  and  justices'  courts  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  cases  arising  out  of  the  act. 

"Bailway  comx>anies  may  make  contracts  with  coal,  mining,  and  manufactur- 
ing companies  or  persons  for  special  rates  of  freight  not  to  be  controlled  by  this 
article"  (Eev.  Stat.,  1896,  sec.  8060).  This  section  relates  to  long  and  short, 
hauls,  and  should  be  read  in  connection  vrith  section  10,  chapter  34,  laws  of  1897, 
which  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  railways 
from  giving  special  rates  to  encourage  infant  manufacturing  industries,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  any  other  new  industry,  or  for  the  transjxjrtation  of  any 
perishable  goods. 

"That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railroad  commissioners,  by  correspondence 
or  otherwise,  to  confer  with  the  railroad  commissioners  of  other  States  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  such  persons  from  States  which  have  no 
railroad  commissions  as  the  governors  of  such  States  may  appoint,  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing,  if  practicable,  upon  a  draft  of  statutes  to  be  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature of  each  State,  which  shall  secure  uniform  control  of  railway  transportation 
in  the  several  States,  and  from  one  State  into  or  throngh  another  State,  as  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  country." 

Texas. — Three  commissioners,  ax>pointed  by  governor  and  senate,  holding  office 
for  same  period  with  governor.  Commission  shall  adopt  all  necessary  rates, 
charges,  and  regulations  to  govern  and  regulate  railroad  freight  and  passenger 
rates;  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust  discriminations  and  extortion;  may 
change  rates  and  fix  same  for  empty  and  loaded  cars.  Emergency  freight  rates 
established  by  law  as  amended  in  1899:  •  *  •  "  Said  commission  shall  have 
power,  when  deemed  by  it  necessary,  to  prevent  interstate  rate  wars  and  injury 
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to  the  bnsmeas  interests  of  the  people  or  railroads  of  thi6  State,  or  &i  case  of  any 
other  emergency  to  be  judged  by  tne  commission;  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  tem- 
Itorarily  alter,  amend,  or  suspend  any  existing  freight  rates,  tariffs,  schedules, 
.orders,  and  circulars  on  any  railroad,  or  part  of  railroad,  in  this  State,  and  to  fix 
frei^t  rates  where  none  exist." 

"Whereas  interstate  cut  freights  from  other  States  to  Texas  are  frequently 
made  and  put  in  force  on  3  days  notice  to  the  Interstate  C!ommerce  Commission, 
to  remain  m  force  often  for  only  10  days  at  a  time,  suspending  the  reg^ular  rates 
for  that  time;  and  whereas  these  temporary  cut  rates  are  intended  and  actually 
do  benefit  only  a  favored  few,  who  are  notified  in  advance;  and  whereas  such  cut 
rates  tend  to  demoralize  trafllc  and  create  rate  wars,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
Texas  railway  companies  and  the  public  generally;  and  whereas  under  the  law 
as  it  now  exists  emergency  rates  to  meet  such  cuts  and  prevent  such  rate  wars 
can  not  be  pjit  in  force  until  8  days'  notice  to  the  roads  interested,  an  imperative 
public  necessity  and  emergency  exists  for  the  suspension  of  the  constitutional 
rule,  requirjng  bUls  to  be  read  on  3  several  days,  and  this  bill  shall  therefore  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  x>assage." 

Utah. — No  commission. 

Vermont. — Tliree  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  governor  and*  senate  for  3 
years.  Commission  exercises  general  supervision;  examines  books  and  witnesses; 
may  employ  experts;  make  recommendations  and  apply  to  supreme  court  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  its  orders;  inquire  into  lack  of  connections;  recommend 
repairs,  improvements,  etc. ;  -and,  in  general,  see  that  the  laws  are  complied  with. 
So  far  as  consistent  with  State  laws  commissions  shall  conform  to  the  rules,  etc., 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Virginia. — One  commissioner  for  2  years,  elected  by  general  assembly.  Com- 
mission shall  inquire  into  and  examine  conditions  of  railways,  and,  in  general, 
bring.about  obedience  to  law;  on  complaint  of  mayor,  aldermen,  councils,  certain 
judges,  commission  shaU  investigate  and  report  to  the  board  of  public  works, 
composed  of  governor,  auditor,  and  treasurer.  Persons  suffering  n'om  violation 
of  law  may  seek  relief  in  court  of  equity  through  commission.  Commission  shatU 
report  on  actual  working  of  the  railway  system  in  its  relation  to  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  State;  make  suggestions  as  to  general  railway  policy;  investigate 
acddents;  and  require  railway  companies  to  riimifih  information  regarding  the 
management  and  operation  of  roads. 

Washirifiton. — No  commission. 

West  Virginia. — No  commission. 

Wiscomin. — Onecommissioner,  elected  for  3  years.  Commissioner  shall  inquire 
into  neglect  of  duty  or  violations  of  law;  inspect  railways,  and  ascertain  their 
pecuniary  conditions;  notify  railway  companies  of  complaints,  and  give  notice  of 
hearing;  subpcBna  witnesses;  request  attorney-general  to  prosecute  in  behalf 
of  commission.  Decisions  of  commissioner  final  unless  appealed  from  within  30 
days. 

Wi/oming, — No  commission. 
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XntTodnotoiy. — ^In  these  times  of  commercial  expansion  and  the  establishment 
of  more  far-reachinK  and  complex  international  relations  a  survey  of  foreign 
experience  is  especially  appropriate.  The  railway  as  an  institution  is  everywhere 
the  same.  As  an  industry  it  presents  characteristics  which  are  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  coromvi  to  other  industries.  These  peculiarities  of  the  rail- 
way business  have  been  so  often  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  Railway  legislation,  like  legiBlation  in  other  domains  of  the  industrial 
world,  must  bear  definite  relations  to  the  business  treated  in  such  laws,  and  the 
fact  being  indisputable  that -the  intrinsic  nature  of  railway  enterprise  is  every- 
where the  same,  the  corollary  must  go  unchallenged  that  railway  legislation 
must,  in  its  essential  features,  bear  the  same  degi-ee  of  similarity  and  identity. 
It  is  only  in  secondary  and  local  characteristics  that  we  find  differences  of  impor- 
tance in  a  study  of  railways  of  different  countries;  hence  it  follows  that  only  in 
such  secondarv  matters  should  laws  aiming  at  the  control  of  railways  differ  in 
the  substantial  elements  of  their  contents.  The  experiences  of  foreign  countries 
have  fi-equently  been  brushed  aside  on  the  assumption  that  whatever  success  or 
failure  may  have  characterized  foreign  effort,  nothing  of  vital  importance  to 
American  States  could  possibly  be  discerned  therein  because  of  differences  in  con- 
ditions which,  it  is  alleged,  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  respective 
foreign  countries.  No  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  certain  important  differ- 
ences do  exist,  but  the  position  can  be  successfully  maintained  that,  so  far  as 
railways  are  concerned,  these  differences  do  not,  as  a  rule,  touch  upon  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  railway  problem,  and  that  along  the  large  lines  of  industrial 
growth  and  development  every  important  modem  nation  is  cosmopolitan;  that 
18,  modem,  social,  and  economic  conditions  have  the  world  over  become  more  and 
more  alike,  and  as  this  similarity  increases  the  need  for  similar  legislation  in  all 
the  different  countries  becomes  increasingly  urgent. 

Railway  chM-ters — using  this  term  in  the  sense  of  special  legislation  as  well  as 
grants  of  railway  charters  under  general  laws — are  essentiaUy  alike  the  world 
over  80  far  as  the  great  nations  are  concerned.  In  all  the  different  -countries  rail- 
way charters  bear  upon  them  the  marks  of  lineal  descent  from  early  English 
charters,  which  in  turn  were  copied  directly  from  the  charters  granted  to  canal 
and  road  companies.  This  similarity  between  railway  and  macadam  or  plank  road 
charters  can  be  readily  detected  in  our  laws.  Many  common  road  charters  are 
identical  in  language  with  contemporary  railway  charters,  the  only  differences 
lyinjf  in  a  few  things  peculiar  to  road  companies,  such  as  the  smaller  size  of  shares, 
provisions  on  toU  gates,  the  use  of  the  road  by  drovers,  etc.  Were  one  to  take 
out  of  a  railway  charter  and  a  common  road  charter  clauses  relating  directly  to 
these  topics,  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  a  certain 
charter  had  originally  oeen  granted  to  a  common  road  or  a  railway  company. 
Certain  archaic  features  which  were  embodied  in  the  Liverpool-Manchester 
charter,  reference  to  which  will  be  made  later,  may  be  di.scemed  in  charters  of 
different  States  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  those  of  foreign  countries.  One 
of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  right  of  different  shippers  to  use  the  same 
track.  One  of  the  most  serious  objections  brought  against  some  of  the  early 
railway  projects  was  the  impossibility  of  using  ordinary  coaches  and  vehicles  in 
the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  over  railways.  Inventors  during  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  devised  contrivances  by  which  carriages 
could  be  used  on  both  common  and  rail  roads.  These  provisions  were  inserted  in 
some  cases  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to  the  State  certain  rights  which  it  might 
Otherwise  find  diffictilt  to  assert.  It  was  thought  that  the  State,  or  a  person  or 
persons  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  State,  could  become  active  competitors  over 
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the  same  trticks,  and  thuo  enforce  rules  of  jnstioe.  The  fallacy  of  this  theory  waa 
soon  discovered,  bnt  the  archaic  clauses  continned  to  find  their  way  into  charters. 

In  surveying  the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  one  is  impressed  with  the 
promptness  with  which  Japan  apparently  adopted  many  of  the  more  advanced 
ideas,  as  expressed  in  legislation  of  other  countries,  and  for  this  reason  the  laws 
of  Japan  will  be  considered  first.  England  naturally  takes  its  place  at  the  head, 
or  very  near  to  it,  because  of  the  vitalrelations  existing  between  the  laws  of  our 
own  and  the  mother  country.  For  obvious  reasons  some  attention  is  also  paid  to 
English  colonial  history.  Prussia  deserves  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  some  length, 
because  in  that  country  the  most  successful  system  of  State  railways  that  the 
world  has  thus  far  known  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  a  quarter  century. 
For  the  sake  of  completeness,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  leading  features  of  :'ai>way  legislation  of  other  countries,  France,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  and  other  foreign  States  will  be  considered.  Students  of 
railwav  affairs  feel  the  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  foreign  systems.  They  have 
the  feeling  that  the  experiences  of  foreign  coun^es  have  not  yet  been  adequately 
brought  before  us,  and  that,  in  order  that  we  may  profit  by  whatever  leasona  such 
experience  may  convey,  a  much  fuller  pres^tation  of  the  subject  of  foreign  rail- 
ways should  be  made.  It  is  needless  to  assert  that  this  paper  makes  no  such 
attempt.  All  that  the  writer  hopes  to  accomplish  in  these  paragraphs  is  to  point 
out  the  most  important  features  of  foreign  charters  and  laws  in  their  bearing 
upon  practical  questions  of  regulation  and  control. 

Clasaifioatlon  of  foreign  railways. — In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
foreign  railway  legislation  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  different  kinds  of 
railways  recognized  in  the  laws  of  other  countries ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
it  may  be  well  to  bring  together  here  the  classifications  of  the  leading  countries. 
In  the  United  States  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  trunk  and  branch  Unee  only. 
In  Bhigland  no  real  classification  exists.  However,  a  law  of  1868  imposes  less 
onerous  duties  on ' '  light  railways,"  this  term  implying  railway's  the  speed  of  which 
does  not  exceed  25  miles  per  hour  and  whose  burden  is  not  greater  than  8  tons  per 
axle.  Prussia  has  from  the  first  recognized  primary  and  secondary  railways;  out 
not  until  1892  were  narrow  gauge  and  other  local  railways  included  in  the  term 
*  *  railway  "  at  all.  French  law  formally  recognizes  only  2  classes,  but  a  very  rigid 
administrative  division  of  the  first  class  into  2  subclasses,  really  creates  a  third  class 
of  roads.  These  3  classes  are,  the  primary  network  of  railways  of  genoral  interest, 
the  secondary  network  of  railways  of  general  interest , and  railways  of  local  interest. 
The  particular  class  to  which  a  railway  shall  belong  depends  upon  the  plape  which 
is  assigned  to  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  State  in  the ' '  declaration  of  ^u'uic  utility. " 
Belgium  recomizes  8  classes — railways  of  general  interest,  parochial,  and  urMm 
railways.  In  Holland  3  classes  also  exist — ^primary,  secondary,  and  regiimal.  The 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  classifications  are  essentially  like  thiat  of  Prussia,  includ- 
ing main  and  local  roads.  The  Italian  law  of  1879  distingnishes  between  4  classee, 
based  upon  the  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  raUways  borne  respectively  by 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  and  by  subordinate  politial  unities.  Secondary  itdlways 
are  divided  into  5  classes,  depending  upon  the  width  of  tracks,  speed,  curves, 
grades,  etc. 

The  convenience  of  classifications  of  this  kind  is  apparent;  and,  furthermore, 
such  classifications  are  in  themselves  a  recognition  of  varying  degrees  of  impor- 
tance attached  to  different  kinds  of  railways.  Under  tihe  laws  of  the  different 
States  in  the  Union,  except  for  purposes  of  taxation,  all  railroads  are  practically 
put  into  the  same  category  and  treated,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  as  if  they 
all  stoou  upon  a  plane  of  intrinsic  equality.  A  short  and  insignificant  road  in  an 
isolated  comer  of  the  State  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  through  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  control  and  regulate  the  most  extensive  system  embraciiig  thoa- 
sands  of  miles  of  double,  triple,  and  quadruple  tracks.  Along  this  lineTroreign 
legislation  may  teach  us  a  valuable  lesson  in  tnat  it  points  out  to  us  the  imperative 
necessity  of  recognizing  in  the  law  decisive  differences  in  the  social  and  economic 
importance  of  dOferent  railway  systems. 

Japan.— Apart  from  the  important  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  laws 
bearing  upon  administrative  organs,  the  fundamental  railway  law  of  Japan  is 
"  the  act  for  a  private  railway,"  passed  in  May,  1887.  Under  this  law  5  or  more 
persons  desiring  to  build  a  railway  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods 
are  required  to  hand  in  an  "estimation "  of  their  project  to  thie  central  govern- 
ment through  the  provincial  authorities.  The  estimation  is  aimiluT  to  the  Ameri- 
can articles  of  incorporation,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  5  sections: 

Section  I:  Name  of  company;  place  of  main  offices. 

Section  II:  Names  of  termini  and  of  places  through  which  railway  is  to  pass; 
also  a  general  map  of  the  route. 
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Section  Id:  The  total  amount  of  capital  stock  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
shares. 

Section  IV:  Estimated  expense  of  building  road,  together  with  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  volnme  of  business. 

Section  V:  Names  and  addresses  of  incorporators;  also  the  number  of  shares  for 
'Which  each  is  responsible;  but  the  number  of  shares  held  by  the  incorporators 
must  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock. 

After  examining  the  estimation,  if  the  central  government  approves  of  the 
project,  a  preliminary  charter  may  be  granted  and  the  provincial  amninistration 
may  be  ordered  to  permit  the  incorxMrators  to  make  an  exact  statement  regarding 
the  lines,  work,  means,  probable  cost,  and  rules  of  the  company.  The  Govern- 
ment shall  reject  the  proposal  if  it  considers  that  the  new  railway  interferes  with 
other  raUwi^  already  in  existence,  and  that  the  necessity  of  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  railway  can  not  be  fully  demonstrated. 

If,  after  a  careful  investigation,  the  G-ovemment  recognizes  the  project  as  a 
desirable  one,  a  permanent  charter  shall  be  granted.  Until  the  permanent  char- 
ter is  granted  the  incorporators  can  not  receive  subscriptions  as  a  comi>any; 
neither  can  they  begin  constructing  the  road. 

When  authority  to  do  so  has  been  granted,  the  company  must  start  within  6 
months  after  registration  in  the  work  of  construction,  and  must  finish  the  road 
within  the  term  indicated  within  the  charter.  If  sufiQcieut  reason  exists,  an 
extension  of  the  charter  time  may  be  granted  on  application  to  the  provincial 
government  at  least  2  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  out  under 
no  circumstances  shall  this  extension  in  time  exceed  one-half  of  the  chatter 
period. 

The  sections  on  eminent  domain,  right  of  way,  and  the  amount  of  land  which 
the  company  may  hold  are  almost  identical  with  similar  sections  in  American 
charters,  with  the  very  important  difference  that  all  land  is  purchased  through 
governmental  authorities.  In  case  the  railway  runs  through  public  lands,  such 
lands  must  be  bought  from  the  Gflvemmentfor  an  agreed  price;  out  if  it  is  private 
land  which  the  comi)any  proposes  to  cross  or  use,  the  Grovemment  is  empowered 
to  purchase  the  same,  according  to  the  provisions  of  such  laws  governing  such 
transactions,  and  then  to  sell  the  acquired  land  to  the  comx)any.  Provisions  on 
crossing  public  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  as  weU  as  on  the  construction  of 
bridges,  crossings,  fences,  gates,  embankments,  and  the  like,  are  much  like  similar 
parts  of  American  charters. 

As  soon  as  the  company  desires  to  open  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  road  for 
traf&c,  a  communication  must  be  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  national  or  central 
railway  department,  now  the  department  of  communication.  The  department 
of  communication,  having  received  such  notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  company 
to  open  its  new  line  to  traffic,  shall  order  an  inspection  of  the  road,  with  respect 
of  gauge,  bridges,  rolling  stock, buildings,  eto., in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  estimation.  If  the  inspection  is  satisfactory,  then  a  business  charter  or 
"grant  to  begin  business  "  is  given  to  the  company.  This  charter  finally  author- 
izes the  corporation  to  do  business.  It  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  Japanese 
system  the  entire  grant  of  franchise  to  the  company  Is  divided  into  3  parte, 
beginning  with  the  preliminary  charter,  continuing  through  the  permanent 
charter  for  construction  and  equipment,  and  culminating  in  the  business  charter. 
The  first  or  the  preliminary  charter,  which  merely  grlves  to  the  company  the  right 
to  make  detailed  estimates  and  surveys,  is  open  to  competition.  In  the  natureof 
the  case,  no  competition  can  be  permitted  after  the  permanent  or  construction 
charter  has  been  granted. 

The  department  of  communication  is  required  under  the  law  to  send  inspectors, 
not  only  during  the  period  of  construction,  but  also  after  the  road  has  been  com- 
pleted; and  if  at  any  time  such  inspection  reveals  defects,  or  prejudices  public 
safety  and  comfort,  repairs  and  even  rebuilding  may  be  ordered. 

The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  construct  telegraph  lines  on  the  right  of 
way  of  a  company;  and  the  company  may  use,  on  payment  of.  the  proper  price, 
such  telegraph  posts.  (In  Japan  the  telegraph  is  owned  by  the  Government).  The 
company  must  give  up  the  use  of  a  part  of  its  land  and  station  houses,  without 
charge,  for  the  postal  and  telegi-aph  service.  In  case  rebuilding  is  necessary  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  Government  the  latter  shall  pay  the  actual  costs  of 
construction.  Regulations  relating  to  pay  for  the  mall  service  are  also  contained 
in  the  law,  as  well  as  provisions  governing  free  transportation  of  postal  and  other 
officials.  Prisoners  and  police  ofBcers  may  travel  at  half  price,  and  in  time  of 
war  the  use  of  railways  va&y  be  determined  by  special  decree.  At  any  time,  if 
army  or  naval  officers  desire  improvemente  or  changes  in  construction,  such  may 
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be  ordered  on  paying  the  actnal  cost.  In  additicm,  the  department  of  oommniii- 
cation  may  order  all  private  railway  companies  to  do  uiose  things  which  axe 
required  of  State  railways  for  the  pnrpoee  of  insoring  pablic  safety  and  promot- 
ing the  public  good.  AU  regnlations  of  State  raUways  apply  to  private  rulways, 
unless  specially  ordered  otherwise.  If  a  company  desires  to  make  chapges  in  the 
operation  of  its  road,  it  must  first  secure  pemussion  from  the  Gtovemment.  Rates 
are  established  and  changed  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  commtmi- 
cation,  and  maximum  rates  are  established  in  the  law.  All  changes  in  train 
schedoles  must  be  reported  to  the  central  Government.  A  semiannual  report  is 
required  of  each  company,  which  must  be  sent  to  the  central  department  within 
40  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  report  is  inade. 

A  railway  company  may  mortgage  a  part  of  or  the  entire  plant,  bat  the  amomit 
of  such  indebtedness  shall  never  exceed  five-tenths  of  the  total  amount  paid  by 
subscribers;  no  dividends  can  be  declared  before  the  debt  for  that  term  has  been 
paid.    Other  provisions  govern  systems  of  accounting,  intersections,  and  junctions. 

The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  railways  after  25  years  of  char- 
tered existence,  and  the  purchase  price  may  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
price  of  shares  during  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase. Upon  any  violation  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  railway  companies,  or  npon 
any  violation  of  the  proper  use  of  railways,  the  Qovemment  may  order  the  Sec- 
tion of  a  new  set  of  ofl3.cer8  or  authorize  the  State  railway  bureau  to  operate  the 
road;  but  in  case  the  State  continues  the  operation  of  a  railway  tlie  profits  aibcrae 
to  the  company. 

The  department  of  communication,  which  has  been  mentioned  a  number  of 
times,  is  divided  into  Z  bureaus,  the  railway  bureau  and  the  bureau  of  operation 
and  accounting.  The  latter  has  charge  of  all  State  railways,  comprising  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  network.  The  railway  bureau  supervises  and  controls 
private  railways  and  is  virtually  the  authority  which  grants  charters,  provided 
such  charters  do  not  unduly  interfere  with  existing  railways,  and  when  real  need 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  line  can  be  eAiown  to  esst.  The  bureau  may 
establish  and  alter  rates  and  time-tables  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  discussed  above. 

The  notable  features  of  the  Japanese  law,  connected  with  the  grant  of  the 
franchise  and  the  purchase  of  land,  have  already  been  discussed.  A  third  pro- 
vision deserves  especial  attention.  This  relates  to  the  advisory  council,  io  the 
establishment  of  which  the  Japanese  seem  to  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
most  progressive  European  coun  tries.  The  Japanese  advisory  council  is  composed 
of  not  more  than  20  persons,  representing  the  cabinet  departments,  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  and,  for  special  purposes,  members  with  limited  tenure,  who  serve 
as  experts  in  the  council.  The  powers  of  the  council  are  only  advisory,  and  relate 
to  questions  of  location,  construction,  financiering,  and  operation.  While  the 
department  of  communication  and  other  branches  of  the  Gtovemment  may  dii'«ct 
inquiries  to  the  coimcil,  the  latter  may  also  act  on  its  own  initiative  and  bring 
its  conclusions  and  findings  before  the  prox>er  officials.  A  comparison  of  the 
Japanese  with  the  Prussian  councils  shows  important  differences  m  their  compo- 
sition. Under  the  Prussian  law  bureaucracy  is  guarded  against  by  the  exclusion 
from  the  council  of  all  immediate  State  officials.  In  Jax>an,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  law  specifically  provides  for  the  inclusion,  in  the  council,  of  cabinet  officers 
and  members  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  respect  the  Japanese  council  system  is 
probably  inferior  to  the  Prussian.  Bureaucratic  influence  is  said  not  to  have 
made  itself  felt  up  to  the  present,  but  that  there  exists  a  real  danger  of  an  undue 
influence  in  an  advisory  body  of  this  kind,  when  its  members  are  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  However, 
Japan  deserves  credit  for  having  incorporated  in  her  laws  so  many  of  the  most 
desirable  features  of  epoch-making  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

Bngland. — The  history  of  English  railway  charters  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  charters  granted  in  the  United  Stetes,  except  that  the  process  of 
mutilation  by  which,  durmg  succeeding  years,  numerous  important  provisions 
were  eliminated  from  them,  never,  developed  so  far  in  England  as  it  did  in  onr 
own  country.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  great  crops  of  railway 
charters  which  marked  the  legislative  activity  of  our  numerous  States  did  not 
find  their  counterpart  in  England.  In  the  year  1825,  Parliament  granted  no  less 
than  69  charters,  and  during  several  of  the  years  from  1840  to  1860  more  than  300 
charters  were  granted  in  each  year.  These  were  nearly  all  for  short  railways, 
just  as  in  our  own  country  numerous  local  lines,  iwpojected,  constructed,  and  for 
a  while  also  operated,  under  separate  charters,  were  the  material  out  of  which  the 
present  systems  have  been  constructed.  The  Stockton  and  Diurlington  was 
chartered  in  1820,  and  on  May  5,  1826,  Parliament  granted  the  epoch-making 
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Inverpool  and  Mancheeter  charter.  The  latter  is  a  long  and  cnmbersome  docn- 
ment  of  200  sections,  many  of  which  are  archaic,  and  bear  the  impress  of  turnpike 
and  canal  charters.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  in  detail  the  provisions  of  this 
'impcortant  charter,  for  these  do  not  diner  materially  from  those  found  in  the  best 
charters  granted  by  onr  States.  In  another  place '  the  writer  has  traced  this 
similarity  between  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  charter  and  charters  granted  in 
the  United  States  through  the  provisions  bearing  ui>on  a  number  of  the  essential 
points  of  a  charter;  and,  as  result  of  this  parallel  study,  the  fact  has  been  firmly 
estabU^ed  that  many  American  charters  embody,  literally,  sections  of  English 
chuters,  and  that  probably  all  the  American  charters  found  in  English  legislation 
their  form  and  content. 

Early  attempts  were  made  in  England  to  legislate  through  general  laws.  The 
first  g^eneral  bill  4or  railways  was  introduced  in  1836,  and  provided  that "  divi- 
dends be  limited  to  a  certain  rate,"  and  that  Parliament  reserve  to  itself  the 
power  to  fix  periodically  the  tolls  on  passengers  and  goods.  During  the  same 
year  a  distinjpiished  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  advocated  a  forfeiture  clause 
in  railway  charters;  and  another  member  of  that  House  submitted  a  plan  under 
which  the  elaboration  of  the  English  railway  system  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
technicskl  board  approved  by  the  Peers.  A  resolution  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
excluding  memben  of  that  House  from  railway  projects  in  which  they  them- 
selves were  interested,  indicates  another  phase  of  English  public  opinion  at  that 
time.  Following  the  example  of  the  earlier  turnpike  cnarters,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  a  xwriodical  revision  of  maximum- 
rate  schedules  every  21  years.  Although  none  of  these  resolutions  and  bills 
brought  about  immediate  changes,  they  are  important  in  that  they  show  a  recog- 
nition, on  the  part  of  Parliamentary  leaders,  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
new  jneaus  of  transportation,  out  of  which  were  later  to  grow  some  of  the  most 
complex  problems  with  which  administrative  authority  has  ever  had  to  deal.  In 
1842,  the  Doard  of  trade  was  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors  of  railways,  with 
BufScient  authority  to  postpone  the  opening  of  railways,  to  pass  upon  by-laws  of 
railway  corporations  and  to  bring  legal  proceedings  against  comx>anies  for  violat- 
ing easting  statutes.  The  board  of  Irade  also  had  power  to  compel  railway 
companies  to  report  accidents  and  to  furnish  inf oiTuation  with  respect  to  railway 
trafac  and  rates.  The  first  commission  was  established  in  1846.  It  was  empow- 
ered to  do  essentially  those  things  which  the  board  of  trade  had  previously  Demi 
authorized  to  do.  Other  exx)eriments  were  made  with  a  different  type  of  com- 
mission, and  also  with  a  retransference  of  power  to  the  board;  but  administrative 
control  was  not  placed  u^an  a  permanent  footing  until  the  regulation  of  railways 
act  of  1878.  This  act  established  a  new  tribunal,  known  as  the  "railway  com- 
missioners," composed  of  3  members,  1  experienced  in  law  and  1  in  railway  mat- 
ters. The  principal  duty  of  these  commissioners  was  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  "  reasonable  facility  section,"  of  the  act  of  1854,  the  exact  text  of  which  is 
here  inserted: 

"  Every  railway  company,  canal  company,  and  railway  or  canal  company  shall, 
according  to  their  respective  powers,  afford  all  reasonable  facilities  for  the  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  and  delivering  of  traf&c  upon  and  from  the  several  railways 
and  canals  belonging  to  or  worked  by  such  companies,  resjiectively,  and  for  the 
return  carriages,  trucks,  boats,  and  other  vehicles,  and  no  such  company  shall 
make  or  give  any  undue  i)r  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  or  in  favor 
of  any  particular  person  or  company,  or  any  particular  description  of  trafBc,  in 
any  respect  whatsoever,  nor  shall  any  such  company  subject  any  particular  per- 
sons or  company  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic  to  an  undue  or  unreason- 
able prejudice  or  advantage  in  any  respect  whatsoever ;  and  every  railway  company 
and  canal  company  and  railway  and  canal  company  having  or  workin^^  railways 
or  canals  which  form  part  of  a  continuous  line  of  railway  or  canal  or  railway  and 
canal  communication,  or  which  have  the  terminus,  station,  or  wharf  of  the  one 
near  the  terminus,  station,  or -wharf  of  the  other,  shall  afford  all  due  and  reason- 
able facilities  for  receiving  and  forwarding  all  the  traffic  arriving  by  one  of  such 
railways  or  canals  by  the  other,  without  any  unreasonable  delay,  and  without 
any  such  preference  or  advantage  or  prejudice  or  disadvantage  as  aforesaid,  and 
so  that  no  obetruction  may  be  offered  to  the  public  desirous  of  using  such  rail- 
ways or  canals  or  railways  and  canals  as  a  continuous  line  of  communication, 
and  80  that  all  reasonable  accommodation  may,  by  means  of  railways  and  canals 
of  the  sever^  companies,  be  at  all  times  afforded  to  the  public  in  that  behalf." 

The  commissioners  also  had  power  to  enjoin  the  forwarding  of  the  traffic  of 
other  roads  on  request  of  railway  companies,  and  were,  furthermore,  empowered 
to  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration. 


•Meyer,  Buly  Ballrond  Hixtory  ol  Wlitcomin,  Win.  Hint.  Col.,  XIV. 
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The  law  of  1878  stood  until  1888,  when  it  was  superseded  by  "An  act  for  the 
better  regulation  of  railway  and  canal  traffic,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  law 
of  1888  is  to  be  constoued  as  one  with  that  of  1873  and  the  acts  amending  the  same, 
and  all  these  acts ' '  may  be  construed  together  as  the  railway  and  canal  traffic  acts, 
1878  and  1888."  Under  the  new  law  the  railway  commission  is  composed  of  2 
permanent,  appointed  members,  and,  in  addition,  an  ez  officio  member,  being  1 
of  S  officers  representing  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  respectively.  The  ex 
officio  member  attends  only  the  sessions  held  in  the  country  represented  by  him, 
and  is  designated  in  England  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in  Scotiand  by  the  lord  pres- 
ident and  the  court  of  sessions,  and  in  Ireland  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. 
His  Majesty  appoints  the  2  permanent  members  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trade.  One  of  these  shall  be  of  experience  in  railway 
DusineeB.  The  law  specifies  the  commissioners'  salary,  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  other  details.  A  list  of  bodies  and  corporations  through  whom  complaint 
may  be  brought  is  enumerated,  including  harbor  boards,  common  councils,  and 
other  representative  bodies,  justices,  associations  of  traders,  chamber  boards, 
commercial  and  agricultural  societies,  etc. 

The  board  of  trade  may  require  security  for  costs  to  be  given  before  granting 
permission  to  bring  action  before  the  commission. 

The  coDMnission  is  given  full  power  to  execute  existing  railway  regulations,  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  questions  and  disputes  relating  to  rates,  to  order  traffic 
facilities  and  award  damages,  and,  in  general,  exercise  fuU  supervisory  x>ower8 
over  the  railways  of  the  country.  Sections  25  to  35,  inclusive,  of  the  act  relate 
to  classifications,  through  rates,  group  rates,  and  similar  matters.  Section  17  is 
one  of  great  importance  because  it  deals  with  a  subject  in  which  the  weakness  of 
much  American  legislation  has  long  been  supposed  to  exist: 

"(1)  No  appeal  shall  lie  from  tue  commissioners  upon  a  question  of  faci;,  or 
upon  any  question  regarding  the  locus  standi  of  a  complainant. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  the 
commissioners  to  a  superior  court  of  appeal." 

In  order  to  show  that  the  conditions  out  of  which  English  l^slation  grew  are 
not  radically  different  from  those  which  shax>e  American  leg^isution,  brief  refer- 
ence will  here  be  made  to  Parliamentary  reports  of  1872, 1882,  and  1893.  The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1872  were  summarized  as 
follows: 

"1.  Past  amalgamations  have  not  brought  with  them  the  evils  which  were 
anticipated. 

"  2.  Comx)etitioh  between  railways  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  can  not 
be  maintained  b^  legislation. 

"  8.  Combination  between  railway  companies  is  increasing,  and  is  likely  to 
increase,  whether  by  amalgation  or  otherwise. 

"4.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  determining  the  limits  or 
the  character  of  future  amalgamations. 

"  6.  The  most  urg;ent  question  now  pressing  for  solution  is  whether,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  interest  of  the  public  is  adequately  provided  for  and 
protected,  and  is  not,  whether  any  and  what  improvements  can  be  made  in  rail- 
way legislation,  consistently  with  the  fair  rights  of  the  companies,  which  would 
protect  the  public  against  certain  evils  incident  to  the  present  system. 

"6.  The  self-interest  of.  the  companies  alone  wiU  not. effect  the  object,  since 
their  interest  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  interest  of  the  public ;  and  it  becomes, 
therefore,  necessary  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  statutory  obli- 
gation. 

"  7.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  certain  amalgamation  bills, 
which  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  flbie  committee, 
affords  opportunities  for  imposing  conditions  on  the  companies  which  may  be 
desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

"  8.  But  it  has  been  impossible  to  sex>arate  the  consideration  of  such  conditions 
from  the  consideration  of  measures,  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt,  with 
respect  to  all  railways;  and  such  measures,  if  adopted  by  Parliament,  might 
remove  some  of  the  objectionB  to  the  present  and  future  amalgamation. 

"  9.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  committee  advise  further  legisbtion  of  a  general 
character,  they  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the  meas- 
ures they  recommend  should  be  imjxwed  as  conditions,  so  far  as  applicable,  on  the 
compames  which  are  now  seeking,  or  which  may  hereafter  seek,  to  amalgamate 
with  other  companies." 

Ckinditions  which  prevailed  in  1882  are  carefully  described  in  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  to  Parliament  of  that  year.  Complaints  brought  ag^ainst  rail- 
way comiMuoies  in  respect  of  freight  traffic — complaints  in  regard  to  passenger 
traffic  were  practically  not  made — were  arranged  by  the  CommiUee  under  0  difrar- 
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ent  heads.  The  first,  relates  to  char^  in  excess  of  rates  authorized  by  law;  the 
second,  shows  the  existence  of  discnminations  between  different  kinds  of  goods 
when  trans^rted  over  the  same  line  Tinder  the  same  conditions;  the  third,  is 
directed  against  discriminations  nnf  avorable  to  coimnodltiea  consmned  at  home 
and  preference  shown  to  eiroort  goods;  the  fourth,  relates  to  discrlminatioiis 
between  rival  shippers;  the  ^h,  asserts  that  rates  were,  in  certain  instances, 
mnch  higher  than  they  had  been  many  years  before,  and  that  excessive,  thongh 
not  illegal ,  rates  prevent  trafiBc ,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pnblic  and  of  the  railways; 
in  the  si,zth,  the  question  of  obtaining  redress  on  the  part  of  private  individuals 
is  dwelt  niton,  especially  in  cases  of  overchargnea  and  cuscriminations;  and  finally 
that,  because  of  imperfect  classification  and  defective  schedules,  it  is  practioallT 
impossible  for  private  shippers  to  ascertain  the  pwticnlar  class  to  widen  any  arti- 
cle belongs,  and  the  rates  which  are  applicable  to  it.  In  another  part  of  the  Bkt- 
liamentary  report  reference  is  made  to  the  great  difScnlty  which  private  persona 
frequently  encounter  in  approaching  a  railway  company  and  secinring  l]Uoni)&- 
tion  which  ought  to  be  at  their  dl^tosal.  The  report  further  discusses  the  dis- 
puted questions  which  arise  out  of  station  and  terminal  facilities  and  services 
incidental  to  conveyance.  The  committee  called  attention  to  the  imperfect  clas- 
sification of  goods  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  these  classifications  and  in  the 
rates  based  upon  them.  Almost  everv  railway  company,  says  this  committee, 
charges  rates  under  several  different  cnarters,  applicable  to  different  portions  of 
the  same  system,  and  that  in' some  cases  reference  must  be  made  to  more  than  50 
charters,  in  order  to  determine  the  various  rates  the  company  is  authorized  to 
charge.  The  committee  is  unable  to  discover  any  ^^eral  principle  on  which 
maximum  rates  have  been  fixed  or  in  accordance  with  which  articles  have  been 
classified;  and  In  many  cases  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  rate  otherwise  so  uncertain  that  an  ordinary  trader  will  prefer  apply- 
ing to  a  railway  official  to  quote  the  rate.  Bailway  charges  represent  all  sorts  of 
anomalies,  and  many  witnesses  urged  the  general  advantag^es  in  fixing  rates  on 
some  intelligible  principle.  Another  complaint,  which  in  these  times  of  rapid 
railway  consolidation  certainly  does  not  find  sach  wide  application  in  the  United 
States,  is  that  regarding  the  needless  expense  involved  in  ute  duplication  of  man- 
agements, as  iUustrated  by  the  railways  of  Ireland,  which  were  then  represented 
by  270  directors,  87  secretaries,  30  managers,  and  a  corresponding  staff  of  subor- 
dinate officers  for  the  administration  of  raUways  having  a  capital  of  £86,000,000; 
whereas  the  Great  Western  .Railway  of  En^and,  having  a  caintal  of  nearly 
twice  that  amount,  is  managed  by  a  single  board  of  18  directors,  a  secretary, 
and  a  general  manage." 

Many  witnesses  testified  before  the  committee  to  the  relutance  of  traders  to 
make  complaints,  because  of  the  pecuniary  or  other  disadvantage  to  which  the 
railway  might  subject  such  a  witness.  Furthermore,  the  testimony  showed  that, 
because  of  the  gfreat  interests  Involved  in  the  litigation  and  the  losses  almost 
inevitably  accompanying  even  a  successful  suit,  together  with  the  great  incon- 
veniences encountered,  shippers  were  prevented  from  bringing  action.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  the  committee  did  not  hear  many  complaints 
against  personal  discriminations.  The  report  on  railway  rates  and  charges  for 
1898  contains  the  following  significant  sentence:  "Very  few  cases  have  been 
broug[ht  before  the  commission,  and  the  number  of  times  on  which  its  memb<uti 
have  Deen  engaged  in  court  has  not  averaged  more  than  28  in  each  year."  In 
England,  as  well  in  the  United  States,  there  probably  exist  g;ood  reasons  for  this, 
some  of  which  have  been  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  1882.  That 
legal  actions  should  be  so  few  is  not  surprising  when  competent  authority  asserts 
that  "law  reports  show  no  case  of  a  recovery  for  damage  resulting  from  a 
transportation  rate  unreasonable  in  and  of  itself." 

It  is  facts  like  these  which  the  writer  had  in  mind  in  formulating  the  earlier 
statement  in  this  report  that  a  feeling  of  abeolnte  helplesanees  was  bound  to  over- 
come an  aggrieved  shipper  after  investigating  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery 
through  wmch  our  railway  laws  are  administered. 

Canada. — The  three  charters  submitted  by  the  minister  of  railways  as  typical  of 
those  g;ranted  under  Canadian  law  vary  in  length  from  2  to  6  octavo  pages.  Each 
of  the  charters  contains  a  preamble  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  petition  pre- 
viously presented  to  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment.  The  names  of  the  incorporators 
are  given,  and  the  project  is  "  declared  to  be  a  work  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  Canada."  Section  806  of  the  general  railway  law  pronounces  certain 
Canadian  rtdlways  works  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
vides that  every  branch  line  or  railway  now  or  hereafter  connectmg  with  or 
crossing  these  lines  of  railway  shall  be  regarded  as  a  work  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  Canada.  This  feature  of  the  Canadian  law  is  similar  to  the  declaration  of 
pnoUo  utility  required  under  French  law,  and  also  similar  to  declarations  made 
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under  earlier  laws  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  Canadian  charters  indicate 
that  there  is  room  for  those  variations  in  law  which  grow  out  of  differences  in 
individual  and  local  conditions.  A  railway  projected  through  a  thinly  settled 
frontier  district  is  very  different  from  one  to  be  operated  in  a  densely  populated 
fertile  country.  This  the  Canadian  charters  recognize  and  the  general  law  per- 
mits. The  BX)ecial  railway  acts  of  Canada  are  little  more  than  a  means  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  road  authorized  under  the  act,  and 
specifyiiw  to  what  extent  provisions  of  the  general  law  shall  or  shall  not  apply  in 
that  i^rticular  case.  These  charters  state  the  amount  of  capital  stock  to  ])e  issued, 
and  places  a  definite  limitation  npon  any  future  issue  of  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  railway  securities  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  railway  constructed. 
Thifl  supplies  a  noteworthy  provision  in  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  the  American  railway  charters  was  found.  Both  the  gen- 
eral law  and  the  special  charters  specify  to  what  extent  public  aid  may  be 
received;  and  one  of  these  special  charters  makes  provisions  for  agreements  with 
other  railways,  subject  to  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  shareholders  and  the 
governor  in  coancU. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  railway  law  of  Canada,  attention 
should  be  called  at  the  outset  to  the  list  of  definitions  with  which  the  act  opens. 
Much  confusion  and  indefiniteness  has  resulted  from  this  lack  of  definition  in 
American  laws.  The  Canadian  law  defines  such  terms  as  "  company,"  "  connty," 
" court,"  " department," " deputy,"  "goods," " highway,"  " in^Bcting engineer, "- 
"judge,"  "justice,"  "lines,"  "map  or  plans,"  "near,"  "owner,"  "railway," 
"  railway  company,"  "sheriff,"  "special  act,"  "toll,"  "tariff,"  "the  undertak- 
ing," and  "working  expenditure."  Neither  the  American  interstate-commerce 
act  nor  the  general  laws  of  our  States  contain  definitions  of  the  term  "  railway." 
(The  so-called  definition  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  does  not  define.) 

Supreme  administrative  control  over  railways  is  vested  in  a  railway  committee 
of  the  privy  council,  composed  of  the  minister  of  railways  and  canals,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  minister  of  justice,  and  two  or  more  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Queen's  privy  council  for  Canada,  who,  from  time  to  time,  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  council.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the 
powers  of  American  railway  commissions,  the  powers  of  the  nalway  committee 
of  Canada  are  here  stated  in  fall: 

The  railway  committee  may — 

(a)  Regulate  and  limit  the  Tate  of  speed  at  which  railway  trains  and  locomo- 
tives may  be  run  in  any  city,  town,  or  village,  or  in  any  class  of  cities,  towns,  or 
villages  described  in  any  regulation;  limiting,  if  the  said  railway  committee 
thinks  fit,  the  rate  of  speed  within  certain-described  portions  of  any  city,  town, 
or  village,  and  allowing  another  rate  of  speed  in  other  portions  thereof — ^which 
rate  of  speed  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  6  miles  an  hour  unless  the  track  is 
properly  fenced. 

(o)  Make  regulations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  steam  whistle  within  any 
city,  town,  or  village,  or  any  portion  thereof. 

(c)  Make  reflations  with  respect  to  the  method  of  passing  from  one  car  to 
another  either  inside  or  overhead,  and  for  the  safety  of  railway  employees  while 
passing  from  one  car  to  another,  and  for  the  coupling  of  cars. 

(d)  Jbnpose  penalties,  not  exceeding  $30  for  each  offense,  on  every  person  who 
offends  against  any  regulation  made  under  this  section — wiiich  penalties  cQiall  be 
recoverable  upon  summary  conviction. 

2.  The  imposition  of  any  such  penalties  shall  not  lessen  or  affect  any  other  lia- 
bility which  any  person  may  have  incurred. 

11.  The  railway  committee  shall  have  power  to  inquire  into,  hear,  and  determine 
any  application,  complaint,  or  dispute  respecting — 

(a)  Any  right  of  way  over  or  through  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  any  company. 

(b)  Changes  in  location  for  lessening  a  curve,  reducing  a  gradient,  or  benefiting 
the  railway,  or  for  other  purposes  of  public  advantage. 

(c)  The  construction  of  branch  lines  exceeding  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
but  not  exceeding  6  miles. 

(d)  The  crossing  of  the  ti'acks  of  one  company  by  the  tracks  of  another. 

(e)  The  alignment,  arrangement,  disposition,  or  location  of  tracks. 

(/)  The  use  by  one  company  of  the  tracks,  stations,  or  station  groimds  of 
another  company. 

(o)  The  construction  of  works  in  navigable  rivers. 

(n)  The  construction  of  railways  upon,  alon^,  and  across  highways. 

U)  The  proportion  in  which  the  cost  of  fencing  the  approaches  to  crossings  on 
railways  constructed  or  under  construction  on  the  19th  of  April,  1884,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  company  and  the  municipality  or  person  intereeted. 
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{J )  The  comx>ensstion  to  be  made  to  any  person  or  company  in  respect  of  any 
work  or  mensare  directed  to  be  made  or  taken,  or  the  cost  thereof,  or  the  propor- 
tion of  such  cost  to  be  borne  by  any  person  or  company. 

(k)  Tolls  and  rates  for  the  transix)rtation  of  passengers  and  freight. 

(2)  The  adiastment  of  snch  tolls  and  rates  between  companies. 

(m)  Running  powers  or  haulage. 

in)  Traffic  arrangements. 

(o)  Transshipment  or  interchange  of  freight. 

Ip)  Unjust  preferences,  discrimmations,  or  extortions. 

(g)  Any  higuway,  street,  ditch,  or  sewer,  water,  gas,  or  other  pipes  or  mail  s 
over  or  tlirough  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  the  company. 

(r)  Any  matter,  act,  or  thing  whicn  by  this  or  the  special  act  is  sanctioned, 
required  to  be  done,  or  prohibited. 

ui  addition,  the  committee  has  power  to  investigate  accidents,  and  to  inspect 
railways  and  accessory  works,  examine  books,  papers,  administer  oaths,  and  so  on. 
An  important  difference  in  the  powers  of  the  Canadian  and  American  commissions 
lies  in  the  standing  given  to  the  decisions  of  the  Canadian  committee.  Subject  to 
modifications  by  its  own  order,  "every  decision  and  order  of  the  railway  com- 
mittee shidl  be  final;  provided,  always,  that  either  partj^  ma^  {letition  the  gover- 
nor in  council,  and  the  governor  in  council  may,  in  his  discretion,  rescind,  change, 
or  vary  such  order  as  he  deems  just  and  proper." 

The  provisionBof  the- law  relating  to  incorporation  contain  nothing  noteworthy 
except  that  some  definite  relation  is  maintained  between  capital  stock  and  the  length 
of  the  railway,  and  that  a  financial  qualification  is  required  of  directors,  no  share- 
holder being  eligible  to  this  position  unless  owning  20  shares  of  stock  absolutely 
in  his  own  right.  Petitions  for  a  private  charter  must  be  heard  by  the  minister 
of  railways,  and  if,  after  such  hearing,  the  desirability  of  building  the  projected 
road  has  been  established,  this  official  issues  a  certificate  declaring  such  projected 
road  to  be  necessary  in  the  public  interest.  Plans  and  surveys  are  requirod  con- 
taining a  general  description  of  the  land,  names  of  owners  and  occupiers,  and  every- 
thing else  necessary  for  the  right  understanding  of  such  map  or  plan  and  profile. 
The  minister  examines  these  plans  and  must  permit  persons  interested  to  secure 
access  to  the  same.  Finally,  when  the  road  is  completed,  another  map  must  be 
deposited  with  the  minister  within  6  months  after  the  opening  of  traffic.  The  law 
contains  specific  provisions  governing  crossings  and  junctions.  Periodical  inspec- 
tions are  required,  and,  upon  the  rei>ort  of  an  inspecting  engineer,  a  railway  may 
be  condemned,  repairs  and  modifications  ordered.  The  by-lawB  and  rules  of  the 
company  must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  approved  by  the  governor  in  council; 
until  such  approval  has  been  given  the  same  have  no  force  or  effect. 

Rates  are  established  in  the  iirst  instance  by  the  company  itself;  but  the  gov- 
ernor in  council,  through  the  minister,  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  uniform 
classifications  of  freight,  which  the  company  is  bound  to  accept;  and  aU  rates 
must  finally  be  approved  by  the  governor  in  council.  Schedule  and  rates,  after 
revision  by  the  governor  in  council,  must  be  published  and  posted  and  kept  in 
places  convenient  of  access  for  shippers.  I^ovisions  on  discriminations  and 
special  rates  are  much  like  analogous  sections  in  American  laws  and  equally 
strong  in  their  prohibitions.  The  influence  of  water  competition  is  recognized,  and 
companies  are  permitted  to  discriminate  under  the  stress  of  such  comi)etition; 
but  secret  rates  of  any  kind  are  forbidden. 

Although  one  railway  company  is  enjoined  from  purchasing  or  otherwise  acquir- 
ing shares  of  stock,  bonds,  and  securities  issued  by  another  railway  company  in 
Canada,  close  traffic  arrangements  may  be  entered  into  under  the  law,  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  will  indicate: 

"  Tne  directors  of  any  company  may,  at  any  time,  make  and  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  with  any  other  company,  either  in  Canada  or  else- 
where, for  the  reg^ation  and  interchange  of  traffic  passing  to  and  from  the 
company's  railways,  and  for  the  working  of  the  tramc  over  the  said  railways 
respectively,  or  for  either  of  those  objects  separately;  and  for  the  division  and 
apportionment  of  tolls,  rates,  and  charges  in  respect  of  such  traffic;  and  generally 
in  relation  to  the  management  and  working  of  the  railways,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  part  thereof,  and  of  any  railway  or  railways  in  connection  therewith,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  21  years;  and  to  provide,  either  by  pro^  or  otherwise, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  or  committees  for  the  better  carrying 
into  effect  any  such  agreement  or  arrangement,  with  such  powers  and  functions 
as  are  considered  necessary  or  expedient;  subject  to  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  stocUiolders  voting  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  also  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor  in  council." 
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The  above  are  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  Canadian  law.  The  nsoal 
provisions  relating  to  safety  appliances,  bells,  whistles,  regolarity  of  trains, 
handling  of  baggage,  guarding  crossings,  investigating  accidents,  etc.,  are  incor- 
porated In  the  act;  bat  all  these  are  rather  of  a  secondary  nature  and  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  analogons  sections  of  the  beet  laws  in  onr  own  States. 

India. — The  early  Indian  railway  charters  took  the  form  of  contracts  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  railway  companies.  To  iUnstrate  this  early 
type  of  charters,  the  leading  featares  of  the  contract  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Great  Indian  Peninsnla  Railway  will  be  given. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsnla  IMlway  Company  was  incorporated  nnder  an  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  parpose  of  cons&ncting  and  maintaimng  snch  railways  as 
the  company  jointly  with  the  East  India  Company  might  determine.  In  the 
determination  of  the  rente  the  East  India  Company  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
railway  company;  also  in  the  constraction  of  the  road,  and,  in  addition,  to  pro- 
vide tibe  necessary  lands.  The  East  India  Company  reserveid  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing grades,  fixing  the  weight  of  rails,  and  the  manner  of  laying  them.  The 
nsnal  provisions  governing  the  capital  stock  and  its  division  into  shares  were 
inserted.  The  number  and  speed  of  trains  to  be  operated  bythe  railway  company 
was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  rates  chained  for 
passengers  and  freight  were  likewise  subject  to  approval  by  the  Elast  India  Com- 
pany, and  whenever  the  net  receipts  exceeded  lOper  cent,  redactions  in  rates  were 
to  be  made.  The  East  In^a  Company  reserved  the  right  to  purchase  the  ndlway 
company  on  6  months'  notice  at  the  end  of  25  and  also  60  years,  and  at  the  end  of  00 
years  the  charter  was  to  expire  and  the  entire  railway  buildings  and  fixtures  were 
to  revert  to  the  East  India  Company  on  payment  of  the  fuU  value  of  the  plant.  In 
the  board  of  directors  the  company  was  represented  by  one  member.  Periodical 
accounts,  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  road,  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  East  India  Company.  If  at  any  time  the  East  India  Company  should  find 
the  service  inadequate  or  unsafe,  and  should  be  compelled  to  order  rex>airs  or 
improvements,  the  same  could  be  ordered  done  at  the  exx>ense  of  the  railway 
company  ^  withholding  the  sums  of  money  thus  expended  from  the  interest 
which  the  £ast  India  Company  had  guaranteed  to  the  railway  company. 

The  later  railway  charters  of  India  are  in  most  essentials  similar  to  those  of 
England  and  Canada,  with  the  exception  that  the  secretary  of  state  is  capable, 
under  the  law,  of  exercising  unusually  large  powers.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
almost  absolute  control  over  the  railways.  Tne  State  reserves  important  rights, 
which  will  be  considered  nnder  the  general  law.  and  insists  upon  systematic-train 
service  and  adequate  facilities  of  traffic  in  general.  The  military  features  are 
somewhat  important.  The  charter  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  granted 
in  1892,  and,  like  the  general  laws,  begins  with  a  number  of  definitions.  The 
road  is  located  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state,  under  whose  guid- 
ance, likewise,  stations,  equipment,  and  improvements  are  ordered.  Marimnni 
and  TniTiJTiniiTn  rates  are  not  provided,  but  tul  rate  schedules  are  subjject  to  the 
approval  of  the  secretwy.  Railway  prox>erty  may  be  used  for  establishing  tele- 
graph Unee,  and  all  employees  in  the  tel^^ph  service  must  be  provided  with  free 
trtmsportation.  The  secretary  of  state  becomes  financiallv  responsible  for  capital 
outlays,  but  the  company  x>ays  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  ana  keeps  such  accounts  as 
the  secretary  of  state  may  require.  All  moneys  must  be  handed  to  the  secretary 
and  accounts  audited  by  him.  Net  earning^  are  to  be  divided  between  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  railway  company  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  held 
by  them  respectively.  Junctions  with  other  railways  may  be  established  if  this 
is  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  railway  system  of  India.  This  same  subject 
is  more  fuUy  dwelt  with  in  the  general  laws,  which  will  next  be  considered. 

Like  the  general  law  of  Canada,  the  Indian  Railways'  Act  begins  with  a  number 
of  important  definitions,  including  such  terms  as  "  ferry,"  "inland  water,"  "rail- 
way adndnistration,"  "railway  servant,"  "inspector,"  "goods,"  "rolhn^  stock," 
etc.  Administrative  power  over  railways  is  vested  in  a  rulway  commission,  com- 
posed of  8  members,  1  law  and  2  lay  commissioners.  One  of  the  lay  commissioners 
must  be  experienced  in  railway  affairs.  The  law  commissioner  shall  act  as  chair- 
man. The  commission  has  j  urisdiction  in  cases  arising  out  of  complaints  of  viola- 
tion of  the  law ,  agreements  required  or  authorized  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
such  other  cases  as  may  be  brought  before  it  on  application  through  the  governor- 
general  in  council.  In  hearing  cases  the  commission  may  exercise  all  the  powers 
which  are  exercised  in  the  hearing  of  an  originiil  civil  suit  by  a  high  court.  A 
majority  decides,  and  the  "  fintd  order  in  the  case  shall  be  by  way  of  injunction 
and  not  otherwise."  As  in  case  of  Canada,  no  appeal  lies  from  the  commission 
upon  any  question  of  fact  on  which  2  of  the  commissioners  are  agreed.  In  case 
01  an  appeal  from  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  court,  of  which  the  law  com- 
missioner was  a  judge,  shall  hear  the  same.    The  governor-general  in  council 
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may  make  mlee  regnlatinti:  proceedings  before  the  commissioners  and  enabling 
them  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  he  may  also  prescribe  fees 
to  be  charged  for  proceedings  before  the  commissioners.  Special  reports  on  each 
case  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  commission  to  the  governor-general. 

Acting  through  the  conmiission,  the  governor-general  exercises  supervisory 
powers  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  railwavs.  The  latter  may,  by 
notification  in  the  ofBcial  pap«-,  invest,  absolutely  or  suDJect  to  conditions,  any 
local  government  with  any  of  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  governor-general  in 
council,  under  the  law,  with  respect  to  any  railway;  and  he  may  also  by  that,  or 
a  like  notificatiou,  declare  what  local  government  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exercise  of  powers  or  functions  so  conferred,  be  deemed  to  be  the  local  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  the  r^way. 

The  sanction  of  the  governor-general  is  necessary  before  the  opening  of  a  rail- 
vray,  and  follows  an  inspection  of  the  road  with  respect  to  rolling  stock,  track, 
in  reguxl  to  width,  weignt  of  rails,  strength  of  bridges,  etc.,  adequacy  of  equip- 
ment, and  a  satisfactory  showing  that  the  raUway  can  be  opened  to  the  public 
without  danger. 

Joint  trafSc  arrangements  are  specially  provided  for  as  follows: 

"Any  railway  company  •  •  •  may  from  time  to  time  make  with  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  council,  and  carry  into  effect,  or,  with  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  council,  make  witn  any  other  railway  administration,  and  carry 
into  effect,  an>  ag[reement  with  respect  to  any  of  the  following  pnrxKtses,  namely: 

"(a)  The  wor£ng,  use,  management,  and  maintenance  of  any  railway; 

"  (b)  The  supply  of  rolling  stock  and  machinery  necessary  for  any  of  the  pnr- 
poses  mentioned  in  clause  (a)  and  of  oflBcers  and  servants  for  the  conduct  of  the 
traffic  of  the  railway; 

"(c)  The  payments  to  be  made  and  the  conditions  to  be  performed  with  resx>ect 
to  such  working,  use,  management,  and  maintenance; 

"  (d)  The  interchange,  accommodation,  and  convevance  of  traffic  being  on,  com- 
ing from,  or  intended  for  tiie  respective  railways  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
the  fixing,  collecting,  apportionment,  and  appropiiation  of  the  revenues  arising 
from  that  traffic; 

"(e)  Gtenerally  the  giving  effect  to  any  such  provisions  or  stipulations  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  purposes  hereinbefore  in  this  section  mentioned  as  the  con- 
tracting parties  may  timuc  fit  and  mutually  agree  on: 

' '  P>rovided  that  the  agreement  shall  not  affect  any  of  the  rates  which  the  railway 
administrations  parties  thereto  are,  from  time  to  time,  respectively  authorized  to 
demand  and  receive  from  any  x>erson,  and  that  every  person  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agreement,  be  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  railways  of  any  rail- 
way administrations  parties  to  the  agreement,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions, 
and  on  payment  of  the  same  rates  as  he  would  be  if  the  agreement  had  not  been 
entered  into." 

The  law  calls  for  periodical  reports  from  railway  companies  and  establishes 
maximum  loads  for  freight  cars.  Established  rates  must  be  posted  where  they 
arc  easily  accessible  to  snippers,  and  in  case  of  disputes  over  terminal  charges  the 
governor-general  may  direct  the  commissioners  to  make  a  decision.  Discnmina- 
tionsand  preferences  are  prohibited  under  the  law.  The  granting  of  iwsses  is  made 
unlawful.  In  addition,  tne  law  grants  the  necessary  police  powers,  and  includes 
other  provisions  relating  to  safety  in  traffic  and  the  fixing  of  responsibility  in 
case  of  accidents. 

Kew  South  Wales. — The  railways  of  New  South  Wales,  like  those  of  other 
Australian  States,  are  owned  chiefly  by  the  government,  although  private  rail- 
ways still  exist,  and  charters  for  the  same  are  from  time  to  time  granted  in  the 
different  States.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  private  chuters  grranted  there, 
the  chief  points  of  such  a  charter  granted  by  the  parliament  of  New  South  Wales 
in  1893  will  here  be  outlined. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  title  of  the  act  itself  contains  as  full 
a  description  of  the  proposed  route  as  is  found  in  most  of  the  better  charters 
granted  in  American  States.  A  detailed  description  of  the  ro\ite  is  appended  to 
the  charter  as  a  part  of  the  act.  This  will  be  reproduced  in  Appendix  I  to  this 
report,  to  which  reference  is  here  made.  Quito  in  harmony  with  long-established 
custom  in  England  and  English  colonies,  the  charter  opens  with  a  preamble, 
which  is  likewise  reproduced  in  the  appendix.  The  earlier  sections  of  the  charter 
authorized  a  certain  person  to  construct  three  railway  extensions.  The  gauge  is 
made  to  conform  witn  that  of  government  railways;  crossings,  gates,  fences,  and 
drains  are  provided  for,  and  the  general  teohni^  features  of  the  undertaking 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  plans  npon  which  government  railways  are  c  in- 
structed. In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  railway  commissioners  have  advisoi-y 
powers.    The  charter  establishes  maximnm  rates  for  passengers  and  frdghts,  and 
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further  provides  that  these  maximnm  rates  may,  if  necessary,  be  increased  with  the 
ax>pToval  of  the  railway  commissioners.  A  large  i)art  of  wie  charter  is  taken  up 
with  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
appointment  of  arbitrators  is  provided  for,  and  these  in  turn  appoint  an  nmpire, 
who  has  final  decision  upon  matters  in  which  the  arbitrators  disagree.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  valuation  of  property  shall  be  ascertained  and  api>ortionment  of 
the  costs  of  arbitration  are  described.  On  the  whole,  these  proviSons  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  found  in  the  better  charters  of  American  States.  An 
important  right  is  reserved  to  the  State  by  giving  railway  commissoners  "run- 
ning powers"  over  this  private  railway;  provided,  however,  that  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege  shall  never  seriously  interfere  with  the  ordinary  traffic  upon  the 
raUway  nor  deprive  the  public  of  the  use  of  such  railway.  The  incorporator  is 
empowered  to  make  the  necessary  rules  and  by-laws  governing  the  times  of  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  the  loading  or  unloading  of  cars,  preventing  the 
smoking  of  tobacco  and  the  commission  of  any  other  inconvenient  and  dist^ree- 
able  thing  connected  with  railway  traffic,  to  issue  proper  tickets  and  prescribe 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  same — in  short,  the  incorporator  is  given  full  power  to 
manage  the  railway,  subject  to  the  approvfd  of  governmental  authoritieB. 
Another  right  reserved  by  the  State  is  that  of  purchase.  At  any  time,  on  giving 
due  notice,  the  incorporator  may  be  required  to  sell  his  railway  property  to  the 
government  upon  payment  of  a  fair  valuation  of  the  same,  including  compensa- 
tion for  compulsory  sale  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.  In  case  of  differences  as  to 
the  value  of  the  railway  property,  a  method  of  arbitration  is  provided  for  in 
accordance  with  the  public  works  act  of  1888.  All  private  railways  are,  as  has 
been  before  indicated,  subject  to  the  railway  commissioners. 

The  railway  commissioners  are  organized  under  the  government  railways  and 
tramways  act  of  1888.  This  act  opens  with  definitions  covering  such  terms  as 
"commissioners,"  " governor,"  "  justices,"  " magistrates "  and  "  minister,"  " pre- 
scribed railway  vessel,"  and  so  on.  Ab  a  whole,  the  act  deals  with  the  manage 
ment  rather  than  with  the  construction  of  railways,  an  attempt  being  made  in 
the  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  to  separate  the  latter  from  the  former.  The 
railway  commission  is  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  bjr  the  governor.  The 
commissioners  are  empowered  to  appomt  the  necessary  assistants.  Allgovem- 
ment  railways  are  placed  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  commission.  The  own- 
ership of  railways  and  tramways,  piers  and  wharves,  lands,  telegraph  posts  and 
lines,  and  all  other  things  constituting  a  part  of  the  railway  system  are  vested 
in  fee  simple  in  the  commission.    All  railway  property  is  exempted  from  taxation. 

There  is  nothine  extraordinary  in  the  duties  asmgned  to  the  commissioners, 
these  embracing  all  things  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  railway 
system.  They  are  enjoined  from  giving  preferences  to  x>er8on8,  corporations,  or 
industrial  sections,  and  in  no  case  can  special  rates  be  quoted  to  one  person  or 
interest  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  open  to  all  others.  ' '  The  reasonable  facili- 
ties "  clause  of  the  English  act  of  1864  is  in  substance  inserted.  The  commission- 
ers have  power  to  issue  passes  to  members  of  the  legislative  council,  the  legislative 
assembly,  officers  of  parliament,  persons  of  distinction  visiting  the  colony  or  offi- 
cially engaged  in  some  public  duty,  and  to  certain  former  officeholders  enumer- 
ated in  a  schedule  appended  to  the  act,  and  including  cabinet  of^cers,  justices, 
executives,  presidents  of  councils,  and  speakers  of  EhssembUes. 

While  the  commissioners  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  manag^ement  of 
railways,  they  must  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  regulation  and  construction; 
and  before  the  second  reading  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  any  bill  antJtiorizing 
the  construction  of  new  lines  of  railway  the  commissioners  sh^  transmit  to  the 
minister  a  statement  showing  their  estimate  of  the  traffic  on  each  prox)08ed  new 
line  and  any  other  returns  likely  to  be  derived  from  such  new  line.  This  esti- 
mate of  the  commissioners  must  be  placed  before  the  assembly  by  the  minister 
before  the  bill  can  be  read  a  second  time.  Ample  provision  is  made  for  disputes 
arising  out  of  bills  of  lading  and  rates  charged  for  freight  traffic.  Quarterly 
rexK)rts  must  be  made  by  the  commissioners  to  the  ministw  and  annual  reporte- 
to  the  parliament.  - 

The  telegraph  lines  of  the  State  are  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners. 

All  the  Australian  States  have  been  remarkably  free  from  railway  accidents; 
nevertheless  this  commission  has  ample  i)ower  to  investigate  such  accidents  as 
may  occur  and  order  whatever  improvements  may  be  possible  and  necessary  to 
avoid  their  recurrence  in  the  future.  Thirty-two  different  subjects  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  law  regarding  which  the  commissioners  may  make  rules  and  by-laws. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  these  different  topics;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
cover  all  phases  of  railway  traffic  and  do  not  differ  from  similar  regulations  <m 
other  roads. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  law  is  the  establishment  of  an  elab- 
orate system  of  railway  service.  All  employees,  excepting  occasional  super- 
numeraries, are  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  nnder  a  board  of 
examiners  appointed  by  the  governor.  A  record  of  all  examinations  and  appoint- 
ments must  be  kept  and,  in  case  the  nnmber  of  successful  candidates  in  an  exami- 
nation exceeds  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled,  the  names  of  such  successful 
candidates  are  placed  ujwn  the  books  and  their  api>ointments  follow  as  vacancies 
may  occur  in  the  order  of  their  relative  ranks.  Original  appointments  are  made 
upon  probation  for  a  period  of  6  months,  after  which  such  appointments  may  be 
made  x)ermanent  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  officer  at  the  head  of 
that  branch  of  the  service,  stating  that  such  probationer  performed  the  duties  of 
his  position  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner.  Promotions  to  the  higher 
grades  of  the  railway  service  are  made  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examinations. 
Officers  at  the  head  of  the  different  branches  of  the  railway  service  have  power, 
for  good  cause,  to  reduce  employees  in  rank,  and  even  to  dismiss  them  from 
office;  however,  such  employees  have  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  sue  the  com- 
missioners in  any  court  for  such  dismissal,  or  for  any  other  cause.  The  usoal 
police  provisions  and  punishments  for  fraudulent  and  other  misdemeanors  are 
contained  in  the  law. 

France. — ^For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  railway  history  of  France  has 
been  the  history  of  the  "  conventions  "  or  contracts  made  between  the  Government 
and  the  6  great  railway  companies.  In  no  country  has  territory  been  parceled 
out  so  systematically,  and  no  pretense  is  made  of  active  competition  between  the 
different  lines,  for  each  controls  quite  absolutely  its  own  district. 

The  earliest  history  of  French  railways  is  very  similar  to  our  own.  Up  to  1888 
charters  were  granted  containing  practically  no  restrictive  features  and  no 
reserved  rights  of  the  State.  In  later  years  the  State  usually  reserved  the  right  of 
repurchase  or  caused  a  railway  to  revert  to  the  State  after  a  certain  period  of 
time;  these  provisions  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  earliest  French  charters.  Pas- 
senger traffic  was  not  then  considered  of  importance,  and  charters  contain  no  ref- 
erence to  it.  A  very  simple  schedule  of  freight  rates  was  used;  and  the  entire 
project  left  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

In  1833  a  turning  point  was  reached,  for  in  that  year  a  law  "  on  expropriation 
for  causes  of  public  utility  "  was  enacted,  after  which  a  declaration  of  public 
utility,  which  has  remained  an  essential  preliminary  step  to  this  day,  was  neces- 
sary before  a  railway  could  be  chartered.  Frederick  List,  whose  name  is  iden- 
tified with  the  early  railway  history  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  had 
elaborated  a  complete  system  of  French  railways,  which,  however,  did  not  in 
those  early  years  appear  to  be  within  the  resources  of  the  State.  He  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  Government,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  part  aa  a  result  of  his  agi- 
tation that  500,000  francs  were  set  aside  for  the  study  of  railways  in  France.  In 
1835  a  new  set  of  conditions  was  inserted  in  French  charters.  Corporate  life  was 
limited  to  99  years  and  the  powers,  duties,  and  i)rivileges  of  the  corporation  care- 
fully described  in  from  40  to  50  different  sections.  The  Government  had  evi- 
dently seen  the  necessity  of  departing  from  the  earlier  method  of  laisser  faire. 
As  early  as  1835  a  plan  was  proposed  for  the  construction  of  certain  main  lines  by 
the  Government  and  the  building  of  branch  lines  through  private  effort.  With 
some  modifications  this  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  1842,  under  which  railway  com- 
panies provided  the  rolling  stock,  while  the  Government  contributed  heavily  to 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  crisis  of  1847  compelled  the  State  to  assume  the 
operation  of  several  of  these  roads  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete  cessation  of 
traffic.  As  a  result  of  this  reaction,  the  Gtovemment  refused  to  give  direct  finan- 
cial aid;  although  in  1851  governmental  authorities  encouraged  railway  building 
with  much  vigor  through  the  establishment  of  great  railway  corporations.  The 
number  of  railway  companies  was  never  so  great  as  in  England  and  the  United 
States— due  in  part  perhaps  to  the  early  reaction  against  the  theory  of  free  com- 
petition. In  1W6  there  were  but  33  railway  companies  in  existence;  in  1855, 24;  in 
1857, 11;  and  in  1859,  excepting  8  subordinate  lines,  only  6,  constituting  the  great 
companies  of  to-day.  The  feverish  activity  which  had  prevailed  in  railway  circles 
during  the  early  fifties  received  a  setback  during  the  crisis  of  1857,  as  a  result  of 
which  railway  building  practically  ceased  for  a  time.  The  investigation  of  the 
railway  crisis  of  1857  led  to  the  contracts  of  1859  between  the  Government  and  the 
railways.  The  conventions  of  1859  divided  the  railways  of  France  into  3  groups, 
known  as  the  old  and  the  new  networks,  respectively;  to  the  former,  including 
the  6  great  railways  of  the  country,  the  Government  guaranteed  a  certain  noi-mal 
amount,  while  to  the  latter  it  guaranteed  a  certain  rate  of  interest.  From  1859 
to  1876  numerous  other  agreements  were  made  with  a  view  of  correcting  the 
errors  which  hadcrept  into  the  estimates  of  1859.    In  1876  France  entered  upon  a 
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career  of  Stata  railways.  Freycmet,  whose  "programme" of  1878  became  law 
the  f  oUowing  year,  was  the  champion  of  this  system.  Hia  programme  involved  a 
careful  elaboration  of  the  present  railway  systems  through  the  constraction  of 
new  lines  by  the  State.  He  estimated  that  10  or  13  years  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  out  his  programme  and  practically  to  complete  the  "normal  railways" — 
that  is,  standfu'd-^auge  main  lines.  In  the  attempt  to  carry  oat  the  progranmie, 
railway  constmcnon  was  prosecuted  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
There  was  a  lack  of  concentration  of  effort  and,  as  a  result  of  the  division  of 
energy  in  so  many  different  parts  of  the  land,  progress  in  construction  was  checked 
whenever  the  treasury  found  itself  in  difficulties.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
execution  of  Freycinet's  programme  was  impossible,  and  in  1888  the  Qovemment 
entered  into  the  conventions  or  contracts  under  which  the  great  railway  systems 
of  France  do  business  to-day. 

Under  the  contracts  of  1883  the  railway  companies  bound  themselves  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  roads  embrsiced  in  Freycinet's  programme,  and  to 
construct  the  so-called  "  third  network."  The  former  division  into  old  and  new 
network  was  abandoned.  Eventually,  companies  might  come  into  possession  of 
other  lines  in  case  a  declaration  of  public  utility  was  issued.  The  Government 
reserved  control  of  further  eztensioYis  of  the  different  systems.  The  chartered 
railways  were  henceforth  to  be  constructed  by  the  State,  but  the  companies  must 
advance  25,000  francs  per  kilometer  and  supply  the  rolling  stock.  The  remainder 
of  the  capital  necessary  for  construction  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  companies  to 
the  State,  but  the  State  agreed  to  pay  the  interest  and  amortize  the  stock  of  the 
company  in  74  years.  In  base  the  earnings  of  the  company  are  inadequate,  and 
the  State  must  pay  out  of  the  treasury  sums  of  money  to  make  up  the  guaranteed 
rate  of  interest,  such  sums  with  interest  must  be  returned  by  the  company  out  of 
future  earnings.  Indebtedness  incurred  under  the  contracts  of  1859  on  the  liart 
of  the  compames  was  to  be  Uquidated  under  the  new  contracts  by  assuming  that 
advances  had  been  made  to  the  respective  companies  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
their  indebtedness  under  the  earlier  contracts. 

Reference  to  the  sections  on  classification  of  foreign  railways  will  recall  the 
administrative  division  of  French  railways  into  three  classes.  General  laws  gov- 
erning the  incorporation  of  railway  companies  for  the  construction  of  each  of 
these  classes  have  been  enacted  by  the  national  legislature.  These  laws,  while 
distinct  from  one  another,  are  identical  in  their  arrangement  and  very  similar  in 
their  contents.  The  differences  existing  between  the  general  laws  governing 
railways  of  general  interest  of  normal  widl^,  and  railways  of  gener^  interest 
with  narrow  tracks  are  only  such  secondary  variations,  which  naturally  result 
from  the  different  degrees  of  importance  represented  by  these  2  classes  of  roads. 
And  in  comparing  the  general  law  for  the  construction  of  local  railways,  the  dif- 
ferences noticeable  are  still  of  minor  significance,  the  latter  law  containing  only 
09  sections,  while  the  other  2  laws  contain  70.  In  the  case  of  local  railways. 
Part  rV  of  the  law  containing,  among  other  things,  a  classification  of  freight  and 
charges  for  transportation,  ratiss  must  be  supplied  for  every  road  chtutered,  whUe, 
in  case  of  the  other  2  classes  of  railways,  these  rates  are  prescribed  in  the  laws 
themselves.  In  this  connection  the  fact  should  also  be  recalled  that  in  some  of 
the  early  American  charters  the  rates  established  involved  2  parts,  one  being 
assumed  as  a  charge  for  "  toU,"  or  the  privilege  of  using  the  road,  and  the  other 
a  charge  for  transportation,  or  a  f etum  for  services  actually  pei-formed.  la  all 
8  of  the  French  laws  this  division  of  the  aggregate  price  of  transportation,  into 
a  charge  for  toU  and  a  charge  for  transportation,  is  maintained. 

Under  these  general  laws  the  minister  of  public  works  has  supervisory  power 
over  the  railways  of  the  country.  All  projects  for  the  construction  of  new  lines 
must  first  receive  his  approval.  The  petition  for  a  charter  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  map  and  proffie  stating  distances,  grades,  and  curves,  and,  in  addition,  it 
must  contain  a  memoir  in  which  the  necessity  of  the  projected  railwajr  and  its 
beneficial  influence  on  social  and  economic  life  are  established.  The  minister  of 
public  works  has  power  to  order  the  establishment  of  stations,  freight  houses 
and  to  supervise  the  construction  of  tracks.  The  law  prescribes  that  all  material 
used  shall  be  of  good  quality,  and  certain  minimum  requirementSrSnch  as  weight 
of  raUs,  are  indicated.  The  conditions  under  which  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
can  be  exercised  are  described,  and  all  incorporators  are  bound  to  maintain  the 
entire  road  in  good  condition.  The  Gtovemment  reserves  the  right  to  purchase 
the  entire  railway,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  price  is  to  be  determined  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  law.  The  relation  between  railways  and  the  post-office  is  pre- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  right  of  the  Government  to  maintain  telegraph  lines  on  the 
the  right  of  way.  It  general,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  S-  laws  illustrate  the 
French  love  of  system.  First,  a  systematic  classification  was  established,  and  then 
a  law  enacted  to  govern  the  railways  in  each  class. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Orleans  syBtem,  a  State  mlway  controlling  transpor- 
tation in  that  district,  the  railways  of  France  are  in  the  hands  of  6  great  com- 
panies. The  few  lesser  companies  are  not  of  snfScient  importance  to  be  serionsly 
considered  in  the  stndy  of  French  railways.  A  view  of  the  railway  map  of  France 
shows  at  a  glance  a  clear-cnt  division  of  that  coantry  into  secnons,  each  abso- 
Intely  controlled  by  some  one  railway  administration .  In  no  conntry  has  tiie  theory 
of  rtmway  competition  been  so  completely  abandoned,  ander  a  system  of  private 
management,  as  in  France.  The  railways  of  France  are,  in  their  nature,  similar 
to  the  railways  of  every  other  conntry;  bnt  in  that  conntry  it  wonld  seem  strange, 
indeed,  if  someone  were  to  arise  at  this  time  and  advocate  a  r^me  of  free  and 
nnrestricted  comi>etition  among  railways — a  theory  which  was  long  ago  aban- 
doned. 

Norway. — The  first  important  Norwegian  railway  was  constracted  by  an  Eng- 
lish company,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State,  tmder  a  charter  of  1850.  The 
experiences  of  the  State  with  this  company  were  not  favorable,  and  a  policy  of 
State  railways  was  early  entered  upon,  and  has  been  continned  into  onr  own  times. 
The  English  company  had  power  to  appoint  one-half  of  the  board  of  directors, 
while  the  State  appomted  the  other  half.  In  case  of  the  BO-caUed  State  railways 
of  Norway,  the  administration  is  centered  in  the  minister  of  pnblic  works  and 
subordinate  officials,  the  entire  State  system  being  divided  into  6  circuits,  each 
having;  its  appropriate  set  of  officers.  The  State  railway  companies  are  organiza- 
tions in  which  private  and  pnblic  interests  are  merged.  The  State,  as  a  rule, 
famished  the  necessary  lands  on  which  the  company  agreed  to  make  a  certain 
return;  the  additional  capital  was  supplied  by  the  State,  and  subordinate  political 
units  and  by  private  companies,  each  contributing  approximately  one-half  of  the 
entire  capital. 

The  fundamental  railway  law  of  Norway  is  found  in  the  acts  of  1848, 1854,  and 
the  supplement  of  1898,  the  latter  being  very  brief  and  not  impcotant. 

The  law  of  1848  sets  out  with  the  stipulation  that  private  persons  desiring  to 
begin  the  construction  of  railways  must  submit  a  plan  for  the  approviJ  of  the 
King,  acting  throTigh  the  proper  officials.  Having  been  satisfied  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  projected  road,  the  probability  of  the  satisfactory  execution  of  the 
plan,  together  with  the  reasonable  certainty  that  it  will  be  a  success,  a  charter 
may  be  granted,  authorizing  the  petitioners  to  obtain  possession  of  the  necessary 
lands  and  materials.  Iron  and  other  essential  materials  in  railway  construction 
are  exempted  from  import  duties.  The  time  for  which  chartered  rights  may  be 
granted  is  not  to  exceed  100  years. 

Section  11  of  the  act  prescribes  time  limits  during  which  the  railway  must  be 
constructed,  and  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  rates  shall  be  established,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  pnblic  interests  involved  in  maintaining  the  lowest  possible  rates. 
Wnile  rates  are  supposed  to  be  fixed  before  the  road  is  opened,  in  case  it  seems 
impossible  to  make  equitable  schedules  of  rates  before  the  road  is  opened  for  traf- 
fic, this  may  be  postponed  until  the  road  has  been  operated  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  The  company  is  bound  to  transport  government  property,  mails, 
and  munitions  of  war  at  all  times  in  return  for  fair  remuneration.  The  manner 
of  constructing  crossings  is  regulated,  and  other  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
public  prescribed,  including  the  usual  inspection  by  order  of  the  King  before 
the  railway  is  opened.  The  State  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway  and 
the  manner  of  determining  the  purchase  price  is  described.  Succeeding  sections 
deal  with  possible  differences  as  to  reasonable  rates  which  may  arise  between  the 
railway  corporation  and  the  Qovemment,  and  a  system  of  armtration  on  rates  is 
outlined,  lii  this  connection  a  law  of  1830,  regulating  the  fee  system,  is  referred 
to.  Other  provisions  of  the  law  do  not  present  any  peculiarities  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention. 

The  law  of  1854  deals  largely  with  the  question  of  appropriation  and  police 
regulations.  A  limit  is  fixed  within  which  only  fireproofhouses  and  sheds  can  be 
erected,  and  other  considerations  of  safety,  regulating  excavations  and  the  con- 
struction of  accessorv  arrangements,  introduced.  Penalties  are  provided  for  per- 
sons who  prejudice  the  safety  of  railway  traffic  or  do  injury  to  railway  property. 
Employees  who  neglect  to  do  their  full  duty  or  become  intoxicated  become  liable 
to  fines  prescribed  m  the  law.  In  all  these  matters  final  authority  resides  in  the 
King. 

The  supplement  of  1898  to  the  law  of  1848  merely  states  that  all  railways  or 
street  railways  for  public  use  not  operated  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
State  can  only  be  constructed  and  operated  under  a  charter  expressly  granted  for 
that  purpose  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1848.  No  subordinate 
political  unit  can  grant  a  franchise  which  is  valid  without  special  recognition 
from  the  King. 
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The  charter  which  was  Bubmitted  as  t^ical  of  Norwegian  charters  was  granted 
°  in  1809,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  quite  similar  to  charters  granted  in  other 
conntries.  A  nnmber  of  conunissioners  are  named  and  a  certain  amount  of  gov- 
emment  subsidy  is  specified,  together  with  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  the 
districts  through  which  the  proposed  road  is  to  run.  The  charter  is  granted 
under  the  same  general  conditions  under  which  previous  charters  have  been 
granted,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  general  laws  just  considered.  The 
minister  of  public  works  must  approve  the  construction  of  the  road  from  time  to 
time  as  progress  is  made.  A  map  and  profile  must  be  submitted,  not  only  to  the 
department  of  public  works  but  also  to  military  authorities  before  the  full  fran- 
chise can  be  granted.  The  charter  regulates  the  relation  between  this  and  other 
railways  in  regard  to  the  common  use  of  tracks,  stations,  crossings,  etc.  Mini- 
mum curves  are  fixed,  the  width  of  track,  weight  of  rail,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  physical  requirements  of  construction,  with  the  final  x)Ower  of 
decision  in  the  department  of  public  works.  A  careful  estimate  of  costs  must 
accompany  the  map  andprofiles,  and  the  laws  of  1848  and  1898  are  expressly  made  ' 
a  part  of  the  charter.  The  incorporators  are  empowered  to  exercise  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  a  detaUed  plan  of  all  lands  necessary  having  been  previously 
approved  by  the  King.  Rails,  locomotives,  cars,  coal,  and  other  materials  neces- 
sary for  construction  may  be  imported  free  of  duty.  Railway  property  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  the  law  of  1848  for  a  period  of  80  years  from  the  date  of 
opening.  The  limits  for  beginning  and  completing  construction  are  stated,  and 
it  is  further  specified  that  Norwegians  shall  do  the  work.  The  incorporators  and 
their  franchises  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State,  acting  through  the  proper 
railway  officials,  who  may  order  minor  changes.  The  department  of  public  works 
may  also  approve  safety  appliances,  the  rules  reg^ulating  speed  of  trains,  and  sim- 
ilar matters.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  can  not  be  increased  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  A  reserve  fund  is  provided  for  and  pensions  for 
employees,  and  these,  together  with  the_  working  capital  of  the  road,  are  governed 
by  regulations  issued  by  the  King.  No'money  can  be  borrowed  by  the  company, 
the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  railway  income,  except  witii  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  The  Government  has  the  right  to  appoint  two  com- 
missioners to  assist  in  supervising  construction,  and  one  or  two  to  examine 
accounts  and  to  assist  in  controlling  the  operation  and  management  of  the  road. 
The  minister  of  public  works  represents  the  Government,  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  of  stock  held  by  the  same,  at  stockholders'  meetings.  The  King  may 
order  several  roads  to  be  operated  as  a  single  system,  and  all  rates  are  ultimately 
determined  by  him;  that  is,  the  company  submits  schedules  and  rules  for  royal 
approval.  The  rates  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  are 
prescribed.  The  company  is  not  entitled  to  damages  resulting  from  war.  The 
franchise  can  not  be  sold  or  transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  King.  Should 
the  company  fail  to  construct  the  road,  the  Government  may  itself  complete  the 
same  or  grant  the  franchise  to  others.  Similarly,  if  the  road  is  not  operated  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  Government  may  assume  the  duty  of  managing  it.  The 
company  deposits  permanently  in  the  Government  treasury  $5,000  in  caM  or  nego- 
tiable paper,  which  is  forfeited  in  case  of  violation  of  chtu-ter  privileges.  The 
Government  reserves  the  right  to  build  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  along  the 
right  of  way  without  compensation  to  the  company.  Forms  for  periodical  reports 
are  prescribed.  The  State  reserves  the  right  to  purchase  the  railway  after  80 
years,  and,  if  necessary,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  on  giv- 
ing 1  year's  notice.  The  purchase  price  is  to  be  detenuined  according  to  one  of 
two  methods  prescribed  in  the  charter. 
The  company  must  accept  all  future  laws  which  may  be  enacted  on  the  sub- 

J'ect  of  railways,  and  the  King  has  authority  to  construe  the  application  of  such 
aws. 

Swltserlsmd. — Two  railway  charters,  granted  in  1898,  and  submitted  by  the 
minister  of  railways  as  typical  for  primary  and  secondary  roads,  respectively, 
constitute  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  railway  legislation  of  Switzerland. 

The  charter  for  the  primary  road  was  granted  for  a  period  of  80  years.  All  the 
incorporators  are  required  to  be  citizens  of  Switzerland.  The  entire  line  is  to  be 
completed  within  2  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  construction ;  but  even 
after  construction  has  been  begun  the  federal  council  may  demand  such  modifi- 
cations in  the  plans  as  conditions  of  safety  and  other  contingences  may  make  nec- 
essary. The  Cantonal  Government  preserves  the  right  to  claim  all  fossils  and 
other  objects  of  scientific  and  historical  interest.  (This  provision  is  similar  to  an 
analogous  section  in  the  charter  of  New  South  Wales,  in  accordance  with  which 
minerals  and  oils  discovered  by  the  incorporators  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
State.)  The  charter  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  railway  officials  to  furnish  the  fed- 
eral officers  with  all  the  information  and  other  means  necessary  for  the  execution 
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of  their  duties  of  snpervibion;  and  any  railway  official  who  is  derelict  in  the 
performance  of  Uh  duties  and  is  not  dismissed  by  the  management  may  be  per- 
emptorily discharged  by  the  federal  council.  The  number  of  trains  per  day  in 
eacn  direction  is  specified,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  speed  prescribed^  In  addi- 
tion, the  railway  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  regular  Swiss  railway  reg- 
ulations. Passenger  cars  are  to  be  constructed  on  the  American  plan,  and  all 
trains  must  contain  a  specified  nnmber  of  classes  of  coaches,  unle^s  expressly  per- 
mitted to  do  otherwise  by  the  'federal  council.  On  demand  of  the  council  pas- 
senger coaches  may  be  attached  to  freight  trains.  Bates  of  fare  are  fixed  for 
each  of  the  different  classes  of  passengers,  being  20  per  cent  less  in  case  of  freight 
trains.  Children  under  3  years  of  age  must  be  transported  free,  and  those  from 
3  to  10  years  old  at  half  fare.  Freight  rates  for  the  transportation  of  different 
classes  of  animals  are  fixed  in  tho  charter,  and  differences  in  rates  are  allowed  in 
case  of  carload  and  less  than  carload  shipments.  A  classification  of  freight  is  ako 
included  with  corresponding  rates  for  the  different  classes.  All  rates  are  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  federal  council  2  months  before  the  railway  is  open 
for  traffic.  The  rates  may  be  lowered  whenever  more  than  6  per  cent  net  profits 
are  realized.  In  case  of  disagreement  upon  this  point  between  the  railway  com- 
lany  and  tho  federal  council,  the  national  assembly  shall  decide.  On  the  other 
_and,  whenever  rates  arc  not  high  enough  to  provide  adequately  for  the  expense 
of  operation,  they  may  be  raised  with  the  consent  of  the  federal  council.  The 
railway  company  is  required  to  maintain  a  reserve  fund  and  a  benefit  fund  for  its 
employees.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law,  all  railway 
employees  are  required  to  carry  insurance.  In  common  with  provisions  of  the 
general  law  of  1873,  this  charter  resei-ves  to  tho  State  the  right  of  repurchase  at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  30  years  of  the  life  of  the  charter  on  3  years' 
notice,  and  on  every  Ist  of  May  thereafter.  The  company  is  to  hand  over  the 
property  in  first-class  condition,  and  all  rights  of  employees,  with  respect  to  the 
benefit  fund  and  insurance,  are  guaranteed  in  case  of  a  transfer  of  the  property 
of  the  road  to  the  State.  Should  the  railway  property  be  in  imperfect  condition 
and  the  reserve  fund  not  sufficient  to  enable  tho  State  to  repair  such  defective  por- 
tions, a  sum  of  money  shall  be  deducted  from  the  purchase  price  equal  to  such 
deficioucy  in  the  reserve  fund.  The  purchase  price  is  determined  undjer  the  char- 
ter as  follows:  In  case  the  railway  is  purchased  before  the  year  11)35,  the  price 
paid  shall  be  25  times  tlie  average  of  the  net  profits  of  the  10  years  preceding  the 
giving  of  notice  of  such  contemplated  purchase  to  the  company;  if  the  repurchase 
IS  made  between  1985  and  1930,  the  price  shall  equal  2'ii  times  the  average  net 
profits  of  the  last  precedinglO  years;  and  if  the  repurchase  is  made  in  1950, 20  times 
such  average  net  profits.  The  net  profits  are  defined  as  that  sum  that  remains  after 
all  expenses,  including  contributions  to  the  reserve  and  amortization  funds,  have 
been  met.  In  case  the  State  does  not  purchase  the  road  until  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  period  of  80  years,  the  company  may  take  its  choice  between  a  refund  of 
the  original  cost  of  construction  or  a  price  fixed  by  the  federal  court,  which  tri- 
launal  shall  also  decide  all  other  questions  with  respect  to  redemption.  In  case  the 
Canton  in  which  the  proposetl  railway  is  to  be  constructed  has  already  purchased 
the  railw^ay,  the  federation  nevertheless  has  the  right  of  rejiurchase  along  with 
all  other  rights  and  privileges  which  may  have  been  conferred  upon  the  cantonal 
authorities. 

The  charter  granted  to  the  railway  company  organized  to  construct  and  operate 
the  secondary  road,  using  electricity  as  motive  power,  is  essentially  like  the  charter 
which  liiis  just  been  described,  only  differing  in  certain  details.  The  corjjorate 
life  of  this  company  is  limited  to  80  years,  and  the  approval  of  the  federal  coun- 
cil is  necessary  for  the  constmction  of  the  line.'  The  width  of  the  track  is  pre- 
scribed, and  the  ijeriod  during  which  construction  is  to  be  completed  is  likewise 
indicated.  The  federal  council  may  establish  the  speed  of  toains  and  approve 
the  type  of  cars  to  Ije  used.  The  minimum  nnmber  of  trains  in  each  direction  is 
fixed;  and  rates  are  indicated,  though  without  reference  to  different  cla.«Hes  rt 
passengers.  As  to  freight  and  the  transportation  of  animals,  the  same  cla-ssifica- 
tion  is  adopted,  althougli  the  rates  are  somewhat  higher.  The  State  reserves  sim- 
ilar rights  of  repurchase,  but  the  price  is  fixed  at  23^  times  of  the  net  profits  from 
1935  to  the  expiration  of  the  charter. 

The  discussion  of  general  railway  legislation  in  Switzerland  will  be  confined  to 
a  few  of  the  more  important  landmarks,  beginning  with  the  constitutional  provl- 
sionsof  1848.  Uuderthis  constitution  the  federation  reserved  tho  power  to  under- 
take public  works  in  its  own  interests  or  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  at  public 
expense.  For  this  purpose  it  was  emp  )wered  to  exercise  the  right  of  expropria- 
tion, and  had  power  to  prohibit  tlie  erection  of  any  public  works  which  might 
prejudice  military  interests. 

1(Ja ()1  (^  I 
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From  that  day  to  the  present  time,  Switzerland  haB  had  its  series  of  laws  cnl- 
minatinj;  in  the  important  repurchase  actof  18^,  tmder  which  the  present  scheme 
of  nationalization  of  railways  is  being  carried  out.  The  idea  of  State  railways 
had  its  beginning  in  the  law  of  1852,  according  to  which  the  federation  reserved 
the  right  to  permit  either  cantonal  governments  or  private  companies  to  construct 
railways.  The  culmination  of  this  idea  found  its  expression  m  article  1  of  the 
law  of  1897: 

' '  The  federation  may  purchase  and  operate  on' its  own  account,  under  the  name 
of  '  Federal  Swiss  Railways,'  all  those  Swiss  railways  which,  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic or  militaiT'  significance,  serve  the  interests  of  the  Eidgenossenschaft  or  of 
the  major  part  of  the  same,  when  these  can  be  acquired  without  making  dispropor- 
tionate sacrifices." 

Thus  the  laws  of  1862  and  1897  constitute  the  "  boundary  posts  "  between  public 
and  private  railway  enterprise  in  Switzerland.  Under  the  former  law,  construc- 
tion Dy  the  State  was  considered  chiefly  as  a  possibility,  while  under  the  latter  it 
is  regarded  as  an  immediate  -probability.  Furthermore,  the  law  of  1697  places 
the  entire  railway  system  in  the  hands  oi  the  federation,  while  that  of  1852  left  it 
between  the  cantons  and  private  companies. 

The  next  important  law  is  that  of  1873,  which  brought  order  and  system  into 
Swiss  railway  legislation.  Before  that  time  much  confusion,  incoherence,  and 
uncertainty  had  existed  in  railway  statutes,  all  of  which  was  done  away  with  by 
the  systematizing  and  unifying  influence  of  the  new  law.  Besides,  the  law  of  1872 
is  in  many  of  its  essential  features  still  operative  through  their  incorporation  in 
later  acts.  This  law  placed  a  time  limit  upon  coi-jwrate  life  granted  in  charters, 
and  restricted  transference  of  charter  privileges  to  direct  assent  of  federal  author- 
ities. Time  limits,  during  which  construction  could  be  completed,  were  also  fixed, 
and  provisions  having  in  view  sound  financial  organization  introduced.  The 
Government  reserved  the  right  to  order  the  esteblishment  of  stations,  double 
tracks,  and  other  facilities.  Railways  were  obliged  to  submit,  on  completion  of 
a  line,  a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  expense  of  construction  to  the 
Bundesrath.  Mails  were  to  be  transported  free ,  and  the  Government  had  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  roads  during  times  of  war.  The  manner  of  establishing  railway 
rates  was  prescribed,  and  system  and  unity  were  introduced  into  the  classification 
of  rates,  as  well  as  into  the  physical  organization  of  the  railway  system. 

Another  important  step  toward  uniformity  was  accomplished  in  the  enactment 
of  a  "  normal  concession  bill."  As  the  name  indicates,  this  law  furnished  a  normal 
charter,  the  provisions  of  which,  it  was  assumed,  would  be  incorporated  in  every 
railway  charter  to  Ije  granted  in  the  future,  only  individual  and  local  variations 
requiring  modified  forms.  The  railway  companies  had  been  reluctant  to  demand 
the  right  of  the  State  to  legislate  in  any  manner  interfering  with  what  they  con- 
sidered their  charter  privileges.  Both  the  law  of  1872  and  the  normal  charter  law 
assert  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  enact  general  laws  which  supersede  the  speciid 
charters  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  conflict  between  them.  The  charters  granted  dur- 
ing the  years  following  this  legislation  contain  repurchase  provisions.  What 
these  were  is  not  essential,  since  the  law  of  1898  contains  what  is  applicable  to 
this  subject.  In  1883  and  in  1896  so-called  accounting  laws  were  passed.  These 
were  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  later  repurchase  act,  in  that  they  brought 
about  greater  uniformity  in  systems  of  railway  accounting,  and,  in  addition,  pro- 
vided the  data  upon  which  calculations  of  the  repurchase  price  could  be  made. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  methods  of  accounting  prescribed  under  these 
laws  resulted  in  lower  valuations  being  placed  upon  railway  property  and  a  con- 
sequent saving  in  repurchase  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  linger  the  federsQ 
law  of  1897,  approved  by  a  heavy  majority  of  the  referendum  in  1898,  the  federa- 
ation  is  empowered  to  rejnirchaRe  all  the  Swiss  railways  in  accordance  with  the 
repurchase  provisions  of  their  respective  charters  and  the  general  law.  The  funds 
necessary  for  such  reimrchaso  are  to  be  raised  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.  The 
entire  indebtedness  is  to  bo  canceled  within  60  years  by  mefins  of  a  well-elaborated 
plan  of  amortization  prpsoribed  in  the  law.  Other  plans  may  be  adopted  in  case 
of  mutual  agreement  between  the  companies  and  the  Government.  The  ultimate 
measure  of  success  of  the  Swiss  scheme  of  nationalization  can  only  be  awaited 
with  interest.     It  is  at  present  altogether  too  early  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  it. 

In  the  management  of  their  railways  the  Svriss  have  adopted  a  system  similar 
to  that  which  will  be  described  in  case  of  Prussia.  The  railway  side  of  the 
administration  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  general  directory  of  from  5  to  7  members 
and  5  circuit  directories,  the  latter  being  subordinate  to  the  fonner.  These  two 
classes  of  administrative  organs  maybe  considered  as  the  legally  responsible  rail- 
way authorities.  Running  parallel  with  these  are  two  other  classes  of  authori- 
ties, advisory  and  deliberative  in  their  nature.    These  are  the  administrative 
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council  and  the  circuit  railway  council.  In  the  organization  of  these  bodies  the 
representation  of  political,  economic,  and  social  interests  is  made  thetjhief  aim. 

Austria. — In  order  to  illustrate  the  most  imx>ortant  features  of  Austrian  rail- 
way legislation,  the  chief  provisions  of  a  charter  granted  in  1868  to  the  Austrian 
Northwestern  Railway  will  here  be  presented. 

The  minister  of  trade  is  the  authority  upon  whom  the  fibaal  approval  of  the  plan 
devolves,  and  no  changes  and  modifications  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  authorities  of  the  State.  The  franchise  is  panted  for  a  period  of  90  years, 
during  which  time  the  company  is  protected  against  the  construction  of  competi- 
tive lines.  The  State  may  purchase  the  road  at  any  time  after  30  years  of  coi-po- 
rate  life;  and  in  case  State  purchase  does  not  take  place  before  the  expiration  of 
the  charter  the  railway  shall  revert  to  the  State  without  compensation  to  the  com- 
pany at  the  expiration  of  the  chai-ter  limit.  The  incorxwrators  are  also  bound  by 
all  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  of  1851  and  1854.  The  time  limits,  during 
which  construction  shall  be  begun  and  completed,  are  established  for  different 
sections  of  the  road  and  not  for  the  road  as  a  whole,  as  is  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  company  must  permit  connections  to  be  made  with  other  railways 
at  any  time,  and  the  incorporators  must  furnish  bond  in  cash  or  negotiable  securi- 
ties for  the  faithful  execution  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  Telegraph  lines 
may  be  constructed  by  the  Government  on  the  right  of  way  without  special  com- 
pensation to  the  company,  and  mails,  together  with  necessary  employees,  must 
be  carried  free  up  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  the  stipulated  amount  of  pay 
may  be  exacted  by  the  company.  Maximum  rates  are  fixed  in  the  charter  for 
both  passengers  and  goods  on  tne  zone  system,  which  was  elaborated  and  gener- 
ally adopted  in  both  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1899.  Special  rates  must  be  pub- 
lished as  well  as  the  regfular  rates,  and  the  State  authorities  have  power  to  reduce 
rates  whenever  net  profits  exceed  a  certain  amount.  Rates  are  also  fixed  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  In  case  of  famine  and  want, 
special  rates  known  as  "famine  rates"  maybe  established.  The  charter  limits 
the  indebtedness  of  the  road  and  makes  provisions  for  the  amortization  of  the 
same. 

Charters  granted  in  1865  and  1870  are  essentially  like  the  one  just  described, 
only  that  in  one  instance  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  Northwestern  charter, 
and  the  document  containing  this  reference  is  abbreviated  in  a  manner  very  simi- 
lar to  that  in  which  New  York  icharters  were  abbreviated  by  reference  to  the 
Attica  and  Buffalo  charter.  One  of  the  comi>anies  is  speciaUy  bound  to  build 
whatever  branches  may  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  road  lies.  In  another  charter,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  State  may 
become  a  stockholder,  representation  of  the  State  in  the  management  of  the  road 
is  provided  for. 

These  charters  contain  no  reference  to  pooling,  although,  as  is  well  known, 

nling  is  legally  permitted  in  Austria.     All  roads  entering  into  a  pool  must  be 
y  represented  in  the  commission  which  draws  up  the  pooling  arrangements, 
and  all  such  arrangements  are  subject  to  supervision  by  Stato  authorities. 
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Early  development. — More  attention  is  given  to  Pmssia  than  to  any  other  tor- 
eiga  state  because  of  the  significance  which  the  system  of  state  railways  in  Prussia 
has  attained  in  the  railway  history  of  the  world.  Prussia  has  developed  a  system 
which  is  peculiarly  her  own,  and  which,  in  many  respects,  is  the  most  perfect  of 
its  kind.  In  the  earlier  history  of  Prussian  railways  one  can  find  tendencies 
similar  to  those  which  are  discernible  in  the  historical  development  of  railways 
in  every  other  country;  but  the  manner  in  which  Prussian  legislation  met  various 
contingencies  affords  instructive  lessons  to  those  countries  in  which  legislative 
bodies  pursued  a  different  course.  Prussia  was  not  the  first  German  country  to 
begin  the  construction  of  railways.  One  very  important  road  was  built  in  Sax- 
ony before  the  first  great  Prussian  railway  was  built;  and  a  short  road  from 
Nuremberg  to  Fiirth  was  the  first  modem  railway  in  the  present  German 
Empire.  The  latter  will  be  briefly  considered,  because  in  its  projection  things 
were  done  which  are  quite  typical  of  procedure  in  connection  with  early  German 
railway  projects.  For  purposes  of  comparative  study  a  presentation  of  the  pres- 
ent legal  and  administrative  organization  of  Prussian  railways  would  perhaps  bo 
sufficient;  but  in  its  local  history  there  are  so  many  instructive  lessons  that  one 
can  not  afiEord  to  pass  over  Prussian  railway  development  from  its  beginning  to 
the  period  of  radical  reorganization  in  1894,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  present 
system  rests. 

The  Nuremberg-Furth  Railway.— The  history  of  the  Nuremberg-Furth  Rail- 
way dates  back  to  1814,  when  a  prominent  Bavarian  engineer  began  to  interest 
himself  actively  in  railway  projects.  Not  until  1832,  however,  when  John  Schar- 
rer,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  revived  the  project,  was  work  begun  in 
earnest  which  led  to  the  completion  of  the  road  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
men  who  were  associated  with  Scharrer  were  practical  business  men,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  entered  upon  the  novel  undertaking  of  a  railway  hhows 
that  their  enterprise  re.sted  upon  business  principles.  By  actual  count  they  deter- 
mined the  number  of  people  that  traveled  between  the  two  cities.  The  result 
showed  a  daily  average  of  1,184  persons  on  foot,  494  in  carriages,  and  108  vehicles 
of  various  kinds.  From  this  daily  average  they  estimated  the  annual  movement 
of  persons  between  Nuremberg  and  its  suburb,  Flirth,  at  612,470  persons,  and 
39,430  pleasure  trips.  On  the  basis  of  this  count  a  detailed  plan  and  estimate 
were  elaborated,  fixing  the  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  company  at  133,000 
gulden,  on  which  an  annual  return  of  at  least  12  per  cent  was  estimated.  The 
stock  was  sold  on  May  14, 1833.  The  largest  part  of  it  remained  in  the  two  cities 
between  which  the  railway  was  to  be  bmlt,  and  the  Government  became  a  share- 
holder to  the  extent  of  200  gulden.  Following  this  the  shareholders  secured  a 
royal  charter  and  a  confirmation  of  their  statutes,  by  which  the  company  secured 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  building  and  operating  a  railway  between  the  two 
cities  for  a  period  of  30  years.  The  organization  of  the  company  has  remained 
intiict  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  financial  history  of  the  road  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  Germany.  This  is  one  of  the  few  early  roads  which 
was  built  with  especial  reference  to  passenger  traffic.  Not  until  1836  wa*  freight 
carried  in  any  quantity.  On  the  11th  of  July  of  that  year  the  first  cargo  of 
freight  was  smpped  from  Nuremberg  to  the  "  Wirth  zur  Eisenbachen  "  at  FtWjh; 
and,  quite  in  keeping  with  Bavarian  custom,  the  cargo  consisted  of  "  2  Fasschen 
Bier  von  Lederer." 

'In  addition  to  official  documentg,  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  legal 
work.s  of  Gleim,  Egrer,  and  .Schroetter;  to  the  historical  essays  of  List,  von  Mayer,  and  von  Fleck;  to  the 
tinancial  compilations  of  Hocpcr;  to  the  economic  publications  of  von  der  Leyen;  and  to  various 
essays  in  the  ArcUv  fOr  Jjisenbohnweseu. 
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The  Iieipzig-Dresden  Rail-way. — Although  not  located  in  Pnissia,  this  railway 
ia  mentioned  because  it  is  the  first  great  road  that  was  ever  built  in  Germany, 
and  can,  in  a  sense  at  least,  be  considered  the  technical  foundation  of  great  sys- 
tems of  railways  in  the  German  Empire.  Roads  projected  before  this  time  were 
more  isolated  and  chiefly  local.  "The  Leipzig-Dresden  road  constitutes  the  comer 
stone  of  the  industrial  mechanism  of  modem  Germany.  All  of  the  stock  was 
sold  in  1835,  exactly  2  years  after  the  stock  of  the  Nuremberg-Foi-th  Railway  had 
been  sold.  A  great  wave  of  enthiisiasm  followed  this  event  which  led  to  the 
projection  of  9  different  roads.  An  expropriation  law  for  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
pany was  enacted  in  1835,  and  construction  was  begun  the  following  year,  and  a 
part  of  the  line  opened  on  April  24,  1837.  The  entire  line  was  not  opened  for 
traffic  until  April  7,  1839. 

A  ministerial  report. — The  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Goyemment  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  railway  era  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  report  of  Herr  Rother,  the  cnief 
of  the  department  of  trade,  manufacture,  and  building,  on  "the  development  of 
highways  and  the  building  of  chaussees.''  It  is  dated  August  16,  1835,  and 
addressed  to  King  Frederick  William  III: 

KnilroailH  an  nvonucs  of  trade,  with  steam  propulsion,  have  to  within  venr  recent  times,  and  with 
lew  ex(i'plii>ns,  been  loiind  only  In  the  few  States  of  North  Amerlen  and  in  Great  Britain.  The 
rejtorts  received  about  dividends  paid  by  these  roads,  in  so  far  as  thev  are  undertalclngs  of  stock  eom- 
panies,  appear  to  t>e  unreliable  and  highly  colored  In  the  interests  of  stock  speculation. 

Herr  Rother  then  refers  to  the  difference  in  the  conditions  under  which  roads 
must  be  built  in  the  several  countries.  He  quotes  the  case  of  the  first  Austrian 
roiid  from  Linz  to  Budweiss  and  of  the  French  road  from  Lyon  to  St.  Etienne 
as  having  yielded  but  a  small  return.  (The  former  2i  per  cent  and  the  latter  even 
less. )  And  the  railway  built  by  the  Gtovemment  or  Belgium  from  Brussels  to 
Mecheln  (2}  German  miles),  he  says,  can  not  be  taken  as  typical  for  other  states, 
or  even  for  Belgium.  He  says  the  Continent  can  not  yet  snow -a  railway  which 
has  been  successful  and  which  has  satisfied  a  real  want.  (Serving  as  an  avenue 
of  trade — "Handelsstrasse.")  Another  objection  he  raises  is  that  there  is  no 
experience  on  the  technical  side  to  fall  back  upon.  He  even  doubts  whether  he 
could  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question  whether  or  not  the  German  means  of 
communication,  such  as  they  were,  needed  any  improvement.  He  points  out  that 
the  tolls  on  macadams  have  been  reduced  so  much  that  land  transportation  comes 
into  active  competition  with  that  on  water.  He  fears  that  many  demands  will  be 
made, on  the  state  in  consequence  of  industrial  changes  ("  Verschiebungen") 
resulting  from  the  building  of  railways.  Additional  objections  enumerated  in 
the  report  are:  that  the  small  towns  will  gain  but  little,  if  at  all,  on  being  con- 
nected with  a  railway;  that  the  expense  of  keeping  the  chaussees  in  repair  will 
remain  the  same,  while  the  receipts  from  tolls  will  decrease;  that  the  use  of  the 
railway  (i.  e.  the  track)  can  not  De  extended  to  ordinary  wagons;  that  the  cars 
("Eiscnbahnwagoii" — railway  wagon)  cannot  beu8edon<;hau88ees  and  ordinary 
roads;  that  it  appears  difficult  to  make  a  railway  pay,  and  that,  finally,  there  is 
no  (x^ca-sion  for  the  state  to  grant  valuable  charters  or  to  give  financial  aid  to  such 
undertiikings. 

Bother's  report  may  be  taken  as  a  true  reflection  of  public  opinion  up  to  May 
14, 1835.  The  report  is  dated  Augtist  16,  1835,  and  is  thus  a  little  behind  time,  on 
which  day  the  stock  of  the  Leipzig-Dresden  road  was  sold,  and  a  high  wave  of 
railway  enthusiasm  sent  over  the  country. 

The  Mag-deburg-Iieipzig  Bailway. — The  importance  of  this  railway  lies  in 
the  fai;t  that  the  charter,  under  which  it  was  constmcted,  was  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Prussian  railway  law  of  November  3,  1838,  which  has  continued  in 
force  until  to-day,  and  which  in  all  its  essentials  constitutes  the  present  railway 
law  of  Prussia.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  Railway  accomplished 
in  the  province  of  railway  le^slation  what  the  Leipzig-Dresden  Railway  effected 
toward  systematization  in  railway  construction.  In  the  reply  of  the  Government 
to  the  committee  of  Magdeburg  merchants  who  sought  a  charter  as  early  as  May 
23,  is;ir>,  there  can  be  detected  the  central  thought  of  all  future  Prussian  railway 
le^slation:  that  it  is  the  dut^  of  the  state  to  take  such  a  position  in  relation  to 
railways  that  it  may  at  any  time  in  the  future  interfere  in  behalf  of  public  inter- 
ests. The  royal  order,  confirming  the  statutes  of  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  Com- 
pany and  granting  the  charter  privileges,  is  epoch-making.  After  extending  to 
the  corxKiration  the  privileges  usually  accorded  to  legal  bodies  of  this  kind,  the 
order  expressly  limits  the  reserve  fund  provided  for  in  the  charter  to  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  original  cost.  It  further  expressly  states,  and  makes  it  a  condition  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  company,  that  the  same  shall,  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  be  bound  by  all  laws,  rescripts,  and  orders  issued  in  rela- 
tion to  railways.    The  royal  order  discussed  the  relation  of  railways  to  the  state 
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and  to  the  public:  and  because  of  the  quasi-public  nature  of  the  undertaking, 
which  was  thus  early  recognized  by  the  Q-erman  Government,  all  rights  necessary 
for  a  proi)er  ordering  of  the  relations  between  the  railways  and  the  public  werie 
reserved  to  the  state. 

Periods  of  Prussian  Kailway  development. — A  general  notion  of  the  histor- 
ical development  of  Prussian  railways  may  be  obtained  from  a  presentation  of  the 
l)eriod8  into  which  the  same  may  be  divided.  At  the  outset,  a  word  of  comment 
may  be  inserted  on  the  somewhat  popular  impression  that  in  European  countries 
the  earliest  railways  were  built  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  public  funds,  and  that 
in  the  United  States  they  were  built  by  private  capital.  The  exact  opposite  is 
true.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly  all  our  early  railways  re<;eived  impor- 
tant aid  from  towns,  counties,  villages,  and  cities  through  which  they  passed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earliest  English  and  most  continental  roads  were  obliged 
to  pay  heavily  for  the  right  of  way.  The  same  was  true  in  Prussia.  Before  the 
year  1843  only  private  railways  existed  in  that  state.  From  1843  to  1847,  inclu- 
sive, the  state  aided  in  the  construction  of  railways  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  stock  or  by  investing  in  shares  of  the  company. 
The  period  of  the  founding  of  state  railways  is  marked  off  by  the  years  1848  and 
1862;  and  is  followed  by  an  era  of  speculation  from  1863  to  1877,  during  which 
numerous  private  roads  were  projected.  From  1878  to  the  present  time  the  state 
railway  sj^stem  has  steadily  grown  in  extent  and  irnportance,  and,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  dominating  administrative  influence  from  that  day  to  the 
present  time  has  resided  in  the  head  of  the  department  of  pnblic  works. 

Constitutional  basis  of  Prussian  rail'way  legislation. — -The  following  are  the 
provisions  in  the  imperial  constitution  of  AprillB,  1871,  upon  which  the  railway 
legislation  of  Prussia  rests: 

Art.  IV.  8.  The  Empire  reserves  the  right  of  control  and  of  legislation  on  the  imbject  of  railways, 
hiKhwavB,  etc. 

Art.  VIII.  ft.  The  Bunde.snith  Is  constituted  a  permanent  rommittoc  on  railways,  post,  and  tele- 
graphs. 

Art.  XLI.  Railways  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Germany  or  for  the  Intcr- 
CHts  of  the  general  traffic,  may,  by  virtue  of  a  legal  enactment  of  the  Union,  even  In  opposition  to 
members  of  the  Union  whose  territory  may  be  crossed  by  such  roads,  without  Impairing  their  right 
of  sovereignty,  be  built  by  the  Empire  or  by  private  undertaken  to  whom  the  Empire  may  have 
granted  a  ronccssion  and  the  right  of  expropriation. 

Every  existing  railway  is  bound  to  permit  a  junction  with  the  newly  built  roads  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter. 

Those  legal  provisions  which  grant  to  existing  railways  the  right  to  control  the  building  of  parallel 
or  competitive  lines  arc.  without  impairing  acquired  rights,  hereby  repealed  for  the  entire  Empire. 
And  such  a  right  ( VVidcrspruchsrecht)  shall  be  incorporated  in  any  concessions  which  may  be  granted 
in  the  future. 

Art.  XLII.  The  Federal  Government  binds  itself  to  cause  the  German  railways  to  be  managed  in 
the  interests  of  the  general  traffic  as  a  uniform  network,  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  cause  new  roads  to 
be  built  and  equipped  according  to  uniform  norms. 

Art.  XLIII.  In  accordance  with  the  above,  uniform  regulations  for  the  operation  of  roads,  spe- 
cially uniform  railway  police  regulation.^,  shall  be. introduced  with  all  practicable  dispatch.  The 
federal  government  shall  take  care  that  the  railway  management,  at  all  times,  preserve!!  the  roads  In 
suchastatcof  repair  and  provides  them  with  such  an  amount  of  rolling  stock  as  the  interests  of 
safety  and  the  public  trafRc  may  demand. 

Art.  XLIV.  in  consirteratlon'of  the  customary  compensation,  the  railway  managements  shall  l)e 
bound  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  mutually  supplementary  time  tables  for  passenger  trains  with 
the  requisite  speed;  likewise  to  introduce  freight  trains  sufficient  for  the  rc(iuirements  of  the  trafllc, 
and  to  provide  for  the  direct  transfer  of  passengera  and  goods  from  one  road  to  another. 

Art.  XLV.  The  Federal  Govcniment  reserves  the  right  to  control  the  tariffs,  The  same  shall  strive 
to  elTect.  ( 1 )  the  introduction  o(  a  uniform  system  of  rc^lenients  for  the  operation  of  all  (rerman  rail- 
ways; (2)  the  unitleatiou  and  reduction  of  rates,  esj>ccuilly  in  the  long-distance  hauls  of  coal,  coke, 
wwxl.  ortw,  stone,  salt,  pig  iron,  fertilizers,  and  similar  articles  supplying  the  wants  of  agriculture 
and  industry.  (Note. — The  constitution  further  provides  for  the  tran.sxjortation  of  these  articl(»s,  as 
socm  tus  fea.sible.  at  a  1-penny  rate,  except  in  Wurttemberg,  which,  by  a  treaty  of  November  25,  1S70 
(Berlin),  with  the  North  German  Union,  Baden  and  Hessen  is  exempted  from  the  1-penny  rate  for 
all  the  enumerated  articles  (Art.  Ill,  sec.  2  of  the  treaty).  This  exception  was  necessary  because  of 
the  different  conditions  under  which  transportation  was  carried  on  in  Wurttemberg.) 

Art.  XLV  I.  In  times  of  distress,  especially  with  an  exceptional  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  railways  shall  be  bound  lo  introduce,  temporarily,  for  the  traiLsportation  of  (especially) 
grain,  flour,  leguminous  products  (Hiihsenfriichte),  and  potatoes,  reduced  rates,  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Emperor  on  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  theBundesrath;  provided  that  such  tariff  shall  not 
l>c  ri'diiced  below  the  lowest  rate  in  force  on  the  respective  roiuls  for  the  transportation  of  raw 
material. 

The  above,  as  well  as  the  provisions  contained  in  articles  42  to  45,  shall  not  be  binding  on  Bavaria. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  reserves  the  right  to  exact  of  Bavaria,  by  means  of  le^^latlvc 
enactment,  uniform  norms  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  such  roads  as  are  important  in  the 
defense  of  the  Empire.     (This  provision  practically  repeats  section  8  of  Article  IV.) 

ART.  XLVH.  The  several  railway  managements  shall  be  obliged  to  meet  unconditionally  tho 
demands  of  the  Federal  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  railways  for  the  defense  of  Germany.  Espe- 
cially are  troops  and  all  accoutrements  of  war  to  be  transported  at  unifonnly  reduced  rates. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  all  these  provisions  have  been  supplemented 
by  rescripts,  orders,  and  statutes.  All  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  ovei 
railways  may  be  enumerated  under  5  heads: 

1.  The  right  to  legislate. 
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2.  The  right  to  grant  charters. 

3.  The  right  to  coutrol  tariffs. 

4.  The  right  to  supervise  the  hnilding,  operation,  and  admiaistration  of  the 
roads. 

5.  The  right  to  employ  the  roads  for  the  national  defense. 

All  these  rights  in  turn  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  logical  sequence  of  what  is 
technically  termed  the  (a)  culture  and  wellfare  aim  (Kultur-und  Wohlfahrt- 
szweck)  and  (b)  right  and  might  aim  (Recht-und  Machteweck)  of  the  State. 

The  legal  basis  of  private  railways. — A  private  railway  is  any  railway  not 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Prussian  State.  Thus,  railways  built  and  operated  in 
Prussia  by  a  municipality,  circuit,  province,  or  another  State  are  private  railways 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  well  as  those  owned  and  operated  by  a  smgle  individual 
or  by  a  corporation.  A  railway  may  be  in  private  possession  but  oi)erated  by  the 
State.  This  was  one  of  the  stages  in  the  transition  from  private  to  State  railways. 
The  law  does  not  apply  a  technical  tenn  to  these  mixed  roads.  In  addition  to 
private,  mixed,  and  State  railways  the  law  recognizes  federal  railways.  Those 
m  Alsace-Lorraine  and  a  military  road  from  Berlin  to  shooting  grounds  near  by 
are  the  only  railways  of  this  kind. 

27»e  constitutional  basis  of  charters. — By  article  41  of  the  federal  constitution 
the  Federal  Government  concurrent  with  the  several  States  has  the  right  to  build 
and  operate  railways.  The  Federal  Government,  within  limitations  already  indi- 
cated, has  left  this  right  to  the  States.  The  right  to  build  railways  is  an  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty.  In  case  of  State  railways  the  question  is  not  one  of  ri|^ht  but 
only  of  undertaking,  while  in  case  of  private  roads  it  is  a  question  of  right  or 
legal  privilege  and  of  undertaking.  This  legal  privilege  is  the  charter.  State 
railways  require  no  charters,  for  the  undertaker  is  the  source  of  privileges  granted 
in  a  cliarter  to  private  persons.  According  to  section  1  of  the  law  of  1838  a  char- 
ter is  required  for  the  building  and  operation  of  a  railway  by  a  physical  or  legal 
Pjerson  (stock  company,commune,  province,  circuit)  or  another  State  in  the  Pms- 
sian  State.  A  charter  is  also  reijuired  when  the  right  to  operate  a  road  without 
acquiring  the  rights  and  privileges  vested  in  the  first  and  when  a  private  road  is 
to  serve  public  interests  exclusively.  The  aim  of  the  law  is  to  define  a  responsi- 
ble person  in  all  ca.ses. 

Economic  and  i)olittcal  premises. — The  undertaking  must  serve  public  interests. 
It  must  be  permissible  from  a  military  point  of  view.  It  must  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  piiblic  at  large,  althoup^h  it  may  stand  in  opposition  to  private  and 
sectional  interests.  The  law  requires  the  undertaker  to  furnish  objective  proof 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  projiosed  entei-prise  before  an  application  can  receive  the 
attention  of  the  authorities.  Such  proof  consists  of  reliable  statements  of  the 
present  traffic  and  passenger  frecjuence,  an  explanation — ^technical  and  econom- 
ical— of  the  choice  of  this  particular  route,  grades  and  curves,  estimates  of 
cost,  etc. 

The  enterprise  must  not  frustrate  or  inake  more  difficult  other  and  more  useful 
projects.  This  princijile  would  be  violated,  for  instance,  were  a  charter  to  be 
granted  for  a  narrow-gauge  or  secondary  road  where  the  building  of  a  primary 
road  would  be  better. 

The  undertaker  must  offer  objective  J^oof  of  his  ability  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  charter  which  he  seeks.  This  involves  not  only  sufficient  capital  to 
build  and  equip  the  road,  but  also  the  ability  to  operate  it  successfully.  Bonds 
are  usually  required  as  security. 

The  proposrd  railway  muHt  be  teehniedUypracliccMe. — All  these  provisions  are 
contained  in  a  cabinet  order  of  March  1 1 ,  1839,  and,  with  the  law  which  followed  on 
NovemlKjr  3  of  the  .same  year,  is  still  in  force. 

Preliminary  considerations. — By  section  1  of  the  law  of  1838,  all  applications  for 
charters  must  be  directed  to  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  application  ranst 
state  the  directicm  of  the  route,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  to  be  touched 
by  the  road.  A  law  of  August  9,  1845,  revised  in  October,  1871,  prescribed  the 
form  of  maps  to  be  submitted,  together  with  an  estimate  of  costs,  arranged  under 
17  heads. 

A  circular  letter  of  July  20,  1874,  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  requires  the 
applicant  to  consult  with  the  foresters  whose  temtones  will  be  crossed  by  the 
proposed  route.  A  like  decree  of  May  2,  1887,  reauires  the  cooi)eration  or  the 
head  of  the  department  of  mines  in  determining  the  route  through  mining  dis- 
tricts. 

The  charter.— Atter  all  the  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  the  detailed  plan 
is  subjet^ted  to  an  examination  by  the  president  of  that  circuit  in  which  the  man- 
agement of  the  projected  road  has  its  seat.  In  this  examination  private  and  local 
claims  are  heard  and  recorded.    This  is  known  as  the  Landes  una  Ortspolizeiliche 
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Prtfung.  All  chaoges  agreed  upon  among  the  interested  partieR  in  the  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  those  ordered  in  the  snbseqnent  examination  by  the  minister  of 
public  works,  are  entered  in  their  proper  places  in  the  plan  in  blue  ink;  and  all 
changes  not  agreed  upon,  but  recommended  by  the  authorities,  are  entered,  with 
the  proceedings,  in  the  journal,  which  is  transmitted,  together  with  the  plan,  to 
the  minister  of  public  works.  The  plan  thus  amended  is  next  submitted  to  the 
war  office  for  a  special  examination  with  reference  to  military  interests,  while 
mechanics  and  builders  examine  the  technical  details  of  the  plan.  The  final 
examination  is  made  by  the  minister  of  public  works,  who  pays  special  attention 
to  the  project  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  railway  system.  If  the  proj- 
ect is  approved  by  him,  it  is  recommended,  together  with  the  power  of  expro- 
priation, to  the  king,  through  whose  order  the  charter  can  finally  be  granted.  The 
power  of  the  minister  of  public  works  does  not  end  with  the  granting  of  the 
charter,  but  continues  during  the  period  of  construction,  as  well  as  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  road.  Changes  and  additions  which  he  may  recommend  must 
be  made  at  any  time. 

The  le^al  basis  of  State  railways. — The  building  of  a  State  road  is  a  problem 
of  administration,  and  could  be  undertaken  bv  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government  alone  were  it  not  for  one  thing — the  money.  The  building  of  a  State 
railway  requires  a  State  loan  or  the  use  or  other  funds,  and  for  this  the  vote  of 
the  Landtag  is  necessary.  The  annual  budget,  called  etat  in  Prussia,  contains 
sums  for  the  building  and  improvement  of  highways,  railways,  a  definite  sum  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  preliminary  work,  etc.  All  this  is  known  collectively  as  the 
railway  etat,  just  as  there  are  marine,  military,  and  educational  etats. 

A  ministerial  circular  of  June  14,  1887,  requires  the  following  points  to  Iw  cov- 
ered in  the  application  for  a  new  Stat«  railway: 

1.  A  territorial  map. 

2.  Contour  and  relief  plans. 

3.  An  explanatory  statement. 

4.  An  estimates  of  costs. 

5.  A  memorial  or  petition. 

6.  An  estimate  of  probable  earnings. 

The  preliminary  work  requires  no  estimate  of  the  xjrobable  net  profits  to  be 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  private  roads.  But  the  financial  side,  although  of  secondary 
importance  with  State  roads,  must  still  be  an  important  one.  Hence,  it  is  required 
that  the  memorial  shall  contain  an  elaborate  account  of  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  railway  on  other  roads  owned  and  operated  by  the  State,  its  probable 
effect  on  other  State  property,  etc.  All  the  preliminary  work  is  done  by  order  of 
the  minister  of  public  works.  The  approval  of  the  entire  project  depends  upon 
the  Landtag,  or  rather  the  budget  (Etatgesetz).  However,  a  special  royal  order 
is  required  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  to  name  the  particular 
authority  which  is  to  execute  the  plan.  When  the  law  does  not  specify  whether 
a  primary  or  secondary  railway  is  to  be  constructed,  either  may  be  decided  upon, 
depending  upon  the  motives  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  while  in  case 
of  charters  granted  to  private  companies,  primary  railways  are  understood  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

When  the  law  of  1838  was  passed,  it  was  thought  probable  that  several  under- 
takers might  desire  to  use  the  same  track.  Paragraph  27  gives  the  minister  of 
public  works  the  right,  after  careful  examination  of  all  tne  facts,  to  grant  to 
second  parties  the  jmvilege  of  transportation  on  the  same  track  with  the  original 
incorporators,  provided  that  no  such  privilege  shall  be  granted  within  8  years 
after  the  charter  shall  have  been  granted.  Several  other  paragraphs  of  the  same 
law  are  related  to  this  one. 

Influence  of  public  interests  in  railway  construction. — Both  the  economical 
and  technical  interests  are  drawn  into  consideration  when  the  State  fixes  the 
plan.  The  technical  unity  of  all  railways  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  follows 
the  requirements  of  the  federal  constitution,  that  railways  shall  be  operated  as  a 
uniform  system.  All  roads  are  now  built  according  to  the  norms  prescribed  in 
the  law  of  July  5, 1892,  which  are  necessarily  general  in  character.  In  so  far  as 
any  part  of  the  construction  of  a  railway,  with  all  its  adjuncts,  falls  outside  these 
norms,  it  must  be  determined  by  the  minister  of  public  works  according  to  para- 
graph 4  of  the  law  of  1838.  The  location  and  construction  of  station  houses,  store- 
houses, switches,  roundhouses,  walls  and  barriers  of  any  kind,  bridges,  canals, 
dikes,  etc.,  require  not  only  ministerial  sanction,  but  also  the  approval  of  other 
authorities  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  control  of  such  things  lies,  such  as  the 
jwlice  and  military  authorities  and  building  commissioners.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  power  of  the  authorities  is  only  cooperative.  Their  decisions 
are  not  final,  nor  are  they  binding  on  the  minister  of  public  works,  in  whom  final 
authority  is  vested. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Grennany,  France,  Italy,  Anstria-Hnngary,  and 
Switzerland  agreed  upon  the  technical  unity  of  all  international  lines  in  February 
1887.  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Greece  entered  this  anion  in  1890.  No  uniform  norms 
to  test  economical  considerations  (such  as  which  route  to  choose,  which  localities 
to  cross)  have  yet  been  adopted. 

Military  interests. — The  law  of  1838  does  not  mention  the  railways  in  theirrela- 
tion  to  the  national  defense,  except  in  granting  the  charter.  Article  4  of  the 
Federal  constitution  reserves  to  the  Government  the  right  to  employ  railways 
for  the  national  defense.  But  how  this  is  to  be  done,  how  far  the  undertaker  may 
be  forced  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war,  who  is  to  bear  the  expenso,  and  similar 
considerations,  were  left  entirely  undefined  until  the  Franco-Prussiau  war  of  1870. 
A  law  of  December  21,  1871,  divides  the  land  surface  immediately  surrounding 
fortifications  into  three  belts,  for  the  crossing  of  any  one  or  all  of  which  the  con- 
sent of  the  commandant  is  necessary.  Questions  arising  imder  this  law  are 
decided  by  a  Federal  commission.  A  law  of  June  13,  1873,  binds  railway  com- 
panies to  meet  all  the  necessary  requirements  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies  in  case  of  war. 

The  post-office. — The  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  Magdeburg-Leipzig  rail- 
way to  the  post-oflBce  was  the  beginning  of  the  law  of  November  3,  1838.  Article 
27  of  this  law  authorized  the  poat-ofiioo  to  run  its  own  trains  over  all  roads,  if 
necessary.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  railways,  whether  private  or  state,  are 
required  to  furnish  necessary  accommodations  for  railway  mail  officials  and  all 
rooms  and  appliances,  such  as  trucks,  lift«,  etc.,  needed  for  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice in  all  depots  or  station  houses  subsequently  to  be  erected.'  It  is  also  requii-ed, 
in  the  absence  of  necessary  private  dwellings  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  pro- 
vide rooms  for  officials  in  all  station  houses  which  are  rebuilt  or  enlarged.  Rail- 
ways may  be  required  to  do  such  building  at  the  request  of  the  post-office 
department,  for  which  they  receive  rent  to  the  amount  of  7  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  erected  for  the  department.  Laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  other  buildings  apply  also  to  these.  Persons  who  use  such 
rooms  must  furnish  them  and  keep  tnem  in  repair. 

Custom-houses. — A  rescript  of  the  minister  of  public  works,  of  June  13, 1878, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  railways  to  give  due  notice  to  custom-house  officials  and 
to  receive  an  expression  of  their  opinion  in  regard  to  projected  buildings.  The 
undertaker  is  further  required  to  provide  adequate  space  for  the  inspection  of 
goo<ls  and  baggage  by  the  custom-house  officials.  The  law  is  construed  to  mean 
that  the  undertaker  must  furnish  and  keep  in  repair,  without  special  remunera- 
tion, sufficient  and  safe  rooms  for  the  inspection  or  storage  of  goods  and  for  the 
accounting  connected  with  the  same.  Dwellings_  for  cu.stom-house  officials  are  not 
included,  although  the  railways  find  it  good  policy  to  furnish  them  at  reasonable 
rents  in  order  to  avoid  delays. 

Other  public  interest.i—Streeta  and  roads. — Paragraph  8  of  the  law  of  1838 
gives  the  undertaker  the  right  to  acquire  not  only  tlie  necessary  land  surface  for 
tracks,  stations,  switches,  space  in  which  to  deposit  excavated  material,  but  also 
the  ground  necessary  for  all  other  buildings  and  roads  needful  for  the  most  effect- 
ive operation  of  the  railway  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  Under  these  provi- 
sions the  undertaker  is  empowered  to  open  new  roads  or  streets  and  to  cross 
roads  and  streets.  All  these,  like  other  provisions  of  the  charter,  are  subject  to 
revision  by  the  iwlice  authorities.  Roads  leading  to  stations,  if  used  exclusively 
for  the  business  connected  with  the  railway,  like  all  other  private  property,  are 
governed  by  ordinary  laws.  The  undertaker  mu.st  keep  them  in  repair  and 
attend  to  cleaning  and  lighting.  Where  the  roads  serve  public  interests  as  well, 
the  local  authorities  are  responsible  for  police  and  sanitary  requirements;  the 
railway  authorities  are  responsible  only  so  far  as  these  affect  railway  traffic. 

Protection  against  fire. — Ministerial  rescripts  on  this  subject  were  issued  as 
early  as  1847  and  1848.  An  ordinance  of  187.5  prescribes  uniform  rales  for  the 
entire  Prussian  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of  Berlin  and  Charlotten- 
burg.  This  ordinance  requires  special  permission  of  the  police  authorities  to  erect 
buildings  or  to  store  easily  combustible  material  within  a  horizontal  distance  of 
38  meters,  if  the  track  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  land  surface  on  which  such 
buildings  are  to  be  erected  or  the  material  to  be  stored.  When  the  track  lies  on 
an  elevation,  the  width  of  this  belt  is  increased  by  one  and  a  half  times  its  height. 
Thus,  for  a  track  lying  on  an  embankment  6  meters  high  the  width  of  the  fire 
belt  would  be  increased  to  (38  -I-  6  X  U)  47  meters.  These  questions  go  before 
what  we  woul  d  call  a  county  commissioner  ( "  Ereislandrath  ") .  without  whose  con- 
sent no  buildings  can  be  erected  on  this  strip.    But  this  applies  only  to  buildings 
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or  stores  in  the  possession  of  parties  other  than  the  undertaker.  In  case  of  build- 
ings or  stores  of  combustible  material  erected  or  located  before  the  road  was 
projected,  special  contracts  are  necessary.  Buildings  or  stores  may  be  placed 
within  this  legal  limit  when  they  do  not  endanger  the  lives  or  property  of  third 
parties,  and  ■when  neither  the  undertaker  nor  the  builder  refuses  to  enter  upon  the 
necessary  agreement.  For  secondary  railways  the  limit  is  25  meters,  and  the  cor- 
re8pK>nding  extension  when  the  track  lies  on  an  embankment. 

Different  regulations  exist  in  relation  to  forests,  turf,  and  grain.  In  all  Gtov- 
ernment  forests  a  broken  surface  of  from  3  to  4  rods  in  width,  depending  upon  the 
elevation  of  the  track,  is  continually  kept  clear  of  leaves,  grass,  etc.  Frequently 
these  strips  are  cultivated  by  people  connected  with  the  railway  on  payment  of 
rent  to  the  undertaker.  In  the  State  forests  of  upper  Silesia,  where  there  is 
much  needle  wood,  in  addition  to  this  safety  strip,  a  ditch  2  feet  wide  in  the  bot- 
tom and  8  feet  at  the  top  is  dug  at  a  distance  of  10  rods  from  the  track.  All 
branches  and  twigs  overhanging  such  ditches  are  kept  trimmed,  and  the  land  sur- 
face between  the  ditch  and  the  safety  strip  is  kept  broken.  However,  such  a  wide 
strip  is  not  necessary  in  all  places.  The  erection  of  any  fireplace  within  75  meters 
of  any  part  of  a  forest  of  more  than  100  hectares  is  forbidden.  The  undert^er 
and  the  proprietors  of  adjacent  lands  (when  these  are  not  public)  usually  find  it 
to  their  interests  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  these  matters  at  the  time  the  expro- 
priation is  executed.  It  is  customary  for  the  State  (when  the  State  is  the  under- 
taker) to  purchase  with  the  right  of  way  such  a  safety  strip  and  to  rent  it  to 
employees.  The  State  also  employs,  whenever  necessary,  "  Brandwerther,"  who 
follow  limited  trains  through  their  circuit,  and  sometimes  also  ordinary  trains. 

Influence  of  private  interests  in  rail'way  conBtmction. — Paragraph  14  of  the 
law  of  1838  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  undertaker  to  build  and  maintain  all  cross- 
ings, drains,  roads,  fences,  etc.,  which  the  Govenmient  may  deem  necessary,  to 
insure  the  owners  of  adjacent  projjerty  against  dangers  and  disadvantages  in  the 
use  of  their  property.  Paragraph  14  of  the  expropriation  law  of  1874  relates  to 
the  same  subject.  In  1880  the  minister  of  public  works,  pursuant  to  the  decision 
of  the  Bundesrath,  issued  a  rescript  in  which  these  paragi'aphs  of  the  law  were 
construed  to  include  also  all  changes  which,  from  time  to  time,  must  be  made  in 
order  to  protect  private  property.  There  exist  also  legal  norms,  by  which  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  owners  of  damaged  property  are  determined.  It  may  be 
noted  that  even  during  the  period  of  private  railways,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
railway  era  in  Germany,  the  undertaker  has  been  held  responsible  for  injury  to 
private  property  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Glovemment  deemed  it  just. 

A  Prussian  law  of  1865,  supplementary  to  paragraph  20  of  the  law  of  1838,  gives 
specific  instruction  about  the  relation  of  railways  to  mines.  A  ministerial  rescript 
of  May  2,  1887,  makes  it  incumbent  on  railway  undertakers  to  consult  the  interests 
of  mining  propei-ties.  The  law  of  1865  prescribed  only  the  relations  between  the 
operator  of  the  mine  and  the  operator  of  the  railway.  Under  this  law  a  mine 
owner  could  not  prevent  the  building  of  a  railway,  nor  was  he  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  any  but  direct  damages.  Losses  which  he  might  sustain  after  the 
railway  charter  had  been  granted  had  to  be  borne  by  him  alone.  Gleim  says  that 
if  no  special  legislation  ("  Bergwerkrecht '")  had  been  enacted  during  earlier  years 
(1805  and  following)  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  subject  of  mines  would  have  been 
taken  out  of  general  statutes  governing  private  property. 

Classification  of  Prussian  railways. — The  law  of  1838  recognized  only  2 
classes,  primary  and  secondary  railways.  Objectively  considered,  these  did  not 
differ  in  any  essentials;  but  in  the  manner  of  their  operation  differences  existed 
which  found  expression  in  the  law.  Secondary  roads  were  governed  by  less 
onerous  restrictions  with  respect  to  mails,  transportation  of  troops,  munitions  of 
war,  speed,  the  percentage  or  brakes  to  axles,  and  similar  matters.  In  1892  the 
so-called  local  railway  law  was  enacted,  which  recognized  additional  classes, 
making  in  all  5  classes  of  railways.  Of  these  5,  two  are  unimportant  for  present 
purposes  because  they  include  isolated  private  roads  and  so-called  "  Pnvatan- 
Rchlussbahnen,"  the  latter  being  defined  in  a  negative  way  in  the  law  of  1892,  as 
railways  which  do  not  serve  public  trafiBc,  but  the  tracks  of  which  are  connected 
with  loc^l  railways  or  with  railways  subject  to  the  law  of  1838,  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  enable  rolling  stock  to  pass  over  from  one  track  to  another.  Local  railways 
had,  of  course,  existed  before  1892,  but  not  until  that  time  did  they  exist  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  Local  railways  in  the  technical  sense  are  railways  which  are  chiefly 
intercommunal,  and  not  local  in  the  larger  sense  in  which  secondary  railways  of 
the  law  of  1888  were  considered  local.  Whether  or  not  a  railway  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  law  of  1838  or  of  that  of  1892  depends  upon  a  decision  of  the 
minister  of  state.  The  construction  of  local  railways  requires  the  approval  of 
various  authorities  designated  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  These  authori- 
ties differ  as  the  road  lies  within  one  parish,  circuit,  or  province,  or  as  it  lies 
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within  2  or  more  of  these.  The  examination  which  mnst  precede  the  granting  of 
a  local  railway  charter  is  confined  to  the  nature  of  the  road  and  the  rolling  stock 
to  be  employed,  with  special  reference  to  their  safety  and  to  their  influence  upon 
private  property.  In  addition,  the  technical  nature  of  the  undertaking  is  exam- 
med  and  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  other  public 
interests,  duly  considered.  This  examination  is  granted  only  on  application 
accompanied  by  a  plan.  The  nature  of  this  plan  is  not  prescribed  as  under 
the  law  of  1838,  and  is  left  entirely  to  the  incorporator  or  incorporators  as  in 
case  of  any  other  purely  private  enterprise.  In  case  of  applications  for  the  con- 
struction of  local  railways,  one  of  the  chief  questions  is  not  "  Does  this  plan 
contain  everything  required  by  the  law?"  as  in  case  of  primary  or  secondary 
roads,  but  "  E)oe8  the  plan  contain  anything  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
provisions  of  the  local  railway  law?  "  The  incorporator  of  a  local  railway  is  thus 
made  to  stand  upon  the  same  legal  basis  that  any  other  private  operator  stands. 
The  law  reserves  certain  rights  to  the  post-offlce  department,  and  where  highways 
are  crossed  or  fortifications  affected  the  incorporator  must  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  respective  authorities.  The  same  rule  applies  to  parishes 
or  other  political  units  when  they  engage  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
local  railways.  Although  a  local  railway  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  a  purely 
private  enterprise,  no  such  railway  can  be  built  until  after  the  plan  has  been 
exliibited  in  specified  public  places  for  at  least  two  weeks.  The  time  and  place 
of  such  an  exhibition  of  plans  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  must  be  advertised 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  manner  of  making  announcements  in  that 
locality.  Any  person  may  raise  objections,  either  in  writing  or  verbally,  against 
the  project,  and  a  time  must  be  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  interested  parties.  This 
hearing  must  be  given  in  the  presence  of  competent  persons.  On  the  adoption  of 
the  plan,  the  undertaker  becomes  personally  responsible  for  its  successful  execu- 
tion. For  the  first  3  years  the  local  railway  incorporator  or  company  has  full 
power  over  rates  withm  the  limits  established  by  the  charter,  but  after  tfl»t  period 
the  proper  authorities  may,  "  with  due  consideration  for  the  financial  condition 
of  tne  road,"  establish  a  maximum  tariff  rate.  If  at  any  time,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  minister  of  state,  a  local  railway  attains  such  a  degree  of  importance  in  the 
public  traffic  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general  network  of  railways, 
the  State  may,  on  payment  of  the  fuU  value  of  the  road  and  after  1  year's  notice, 
incorporate  the  local  railway  in  the  system  of  State  railways.  The  law  of  1892 
prescribes  rules  for  the  determination  of  a  fair  price. 

Time-tables  and  train  service. — All  time-tables  of  German  railways  are'  pub- 
lished by  the  administration  in  what  is  called  a  course  book  (Kursbuch).  The 
small  time-tables,  to  which  Americans  are  accustomed,  are  rarely  or  not  at  all 
seen  there,  except  in  case  of  special  trains.  In  the  adoption  of  time-tables  local 
wants  are  considered.  Blanks,  upon  which  the  wishes  of  the  respective  localities 
are  to  be  made  known,  are  sent  out  to  the  various  stations.  Then,  paying  due  con- 
sideration to  these  reports,  through  trains  are  first  decided  upon.  Then  the  ordi- 
nary pas.senger  trains  are  fixed,  in  the  determination  of  which  school  time,  market 
and  factory  hours,  theaters,  etc.,  are  drawn  into  consideration.  Connections 
between  primary  and  secondary  railways  are  to  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  require 
night  trains  on  the  latter  class.  The  introduction  of  night  service  on  secondary 
railways  depends  upon  the  minister  of  public  works,  and  the  decisive  point  in  the 
question  is  the  income  of  the  road  per  train  kilometer.  It  is  permitted  to  run  sec- 
ondary trains  over  tracks  of  primary  roads,  but  only  alternatively,  and  in  cases 
where  the  building  of  additional  track  can  thus  be  .saved.  To  illustrate:  AandB 
are  important  cities  connected  by  a  primary  road.  C  is  a  small  city  lying  off  the 
main  line,  midway  between  A  and  B.  Instead  of  building  a  road  from  A  to  C, 
trains  may  be  run  from  A  to  (say)  X  on  the  main  line,  from  which  a  track  is buUt 
to  C.  The  route  CX  is  clearly  a  secondary  road,  but  its  trains  may  run  over  the 
track  AX  or  XB,  according  to  regulations  governing  all  other  trains  of  secondary 
roads.  It  is  also  permitted  to  run  certain  trains  over  primaryroads,  even  though 
they  do  not  answer  all  the  requirements  of  regular  primary  railway  trains. 
According  to  the  manner  in  which  trains  are  operated,  they  are  classed  as  trains 
supplying  regular  wants (Bedarfsazlige) .  trains  for  the  nobility,  theater,  and  pleas- 
ure trains.  The  3  last  classes  are  governed  by  special  time  tables  and  insti-uc- 
tions.  The  first  class  of  trains  is  divided  into  the  following  subclasses:  Fast, 
passenger,  goods  (local),  mixed,  work,  and  laborers'  trains.  The  several  names 
sufficiently  indicate  their  character.  Military  trains  are  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
railways  during  maneuvers.  May  1st  and  October  1st  are  the  days  on  which  the 
regular  time  taoles  go  into  effect,  and  all  requests  or  changes  must  be  submitted 
tf)  the  proper  authorities  at  least  4  weeks  before  the  date  on  which  the  table  is  to  go 
into  effect.  Then  there  are  special  tables  for  employees.  These  contain  distances 
and  stations,  time  of  arrival,  length  of  stops,  ttme  of  departure,  time  it  takes 
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to  make  the  run  from  one  station  to  another,  crossings  and  jtinctions,  maximnm 
and  minimum  speed.  The  distances  given  are  not  real,  but  virtual  distances.  It 
is  evident  that  grades  and  curves  diminish  the  8i)eed  of  trains.  This  might  be 
adjusted  in  time-tables  by  allowing  more  time;  but  it  is  customary  to  add  such  a 
number  of  kilometers  to  the  real  distance  as  the  train  could  traverse  under  normal 
conditions  during  the  time  which  is  lost  through  curves  or  grades.  This  sum  is 
known  as  the  virtual  distance,  and  is  the  distance  gfiven  in  time-tables.  All  passen- 
ger trains  must  contain  at  least  2  (first  and  second)  classes  of  coaches.  Whetheror 
not  third  and  fourth  class  coaches  must  be  run  depends  upon  circumstances.  In 
South  Qennany  the  fast  trains  frequently  ran  only  first  and  second  class  coaches, 
while  in  North  Germany  they  add  third  class  also.  The  so-called  Personenzlige 
always  carry  first,  second,  and  third  class  passengers,  and  usually  fourth  as  well, 
while  fast  trains  do  not  carry  fourth  class.  (Note. — Fast  trains  correspond  to  the 
Amei-ican  limited  trains,  and  the  passenger  train,  Personenziige,  to  the  ordinary 
American  local  passenger  trains. )  The  heating  and  lighting  of  trains,  their  speed 
and  manner  of  running,  train  police  reglements,  kinds  of  coaches  and  manner  of 
forming  trains,  railroad  clearing  houses,  and  international  train  service,  etc.,  are 
all  treated  in  Prussian  regulations. 

How  tariffs  are  fixed.— The  great  variety  and  number  of  conveyances  under- 
taken by  a  railway  makes  it  impossible  to  enter  into  a  special  contract  with  each 
individual  applying  for  railway  service.  But  even  if  this  were  possible,  con- 
sidering the  public  nature  of  transportation  and  the  many  public,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate, interest  involved,  legislatures  have  regarded  it  prejumcial  to  these  interests 
to  leave  the  adjustment  of  rates  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  undertakers  and 
entirely  removed  from  public  inspection  and  influence.  Experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  undertakers,  not  under  direct  control  of  disinterested 
authorities  in  whose  power  lies  the  "  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,"  to  yield 
to  other  great  private  interests  and  charge  different  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  the  same  quantity  of  goods  when  shipped  by  persons  who  stand  in  varying 
decrees  of  favor.  The  cautious  Gei-man  lawmakers  had  early  surmised  the  evils 
of  discrimination  in  rates,  and  the  law  of  November  3, 1838,  as  well  as  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  reserved  to  the  Government  all  powers  necessary  for  its  pre- 
vention. Special  reference  is  here  made  to  articles  4,  45,  and  46  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  quoted  above.  They  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  power  of  the 
National  Government  over  all  railways  in  the  Empire.  Paragraphs  86  to  40  of 
the  Prussian  law  of  1888  deal  with  the  power  of  the  State  over  rates.  The  essen- 
tial feature  of  these  provisions,  as  modified  by  supplementary  legislation  and 
ministerial  rescripts,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1892  on  the  same 
subject,  are  indicated  below. 

The  State,  acting  through  the  minister  of  public  works,  has  the  rig:ht,  after  the 
expiration  of  8  years  from  the  January  Ist  next  following  the  opening  of  a  rail- 
way, to  approve  (1)  all  tariff  schedules  (the  8-year  limit  is  practically  void 
because  of  the  reservations  the  State  makee  in  granting  charters) ;  (2)  any  pro- 
posed lowering,  raising,  or  other  changes  in  existing  rates;  (3)  the  establishment 
of  freight  t-ariff  schedules,  tariff  instructions  and  regulations,  exceptional  (spe- 
cial) and  differential  rates.  The  degree  in  which  the  State  has  made  use  of  these 
rights  has  varied  with  conditions.  This  applies  only  to  primary  railways.  Sec- 
ondary roads  may.  during  the  first  8  years  of  theii-  existence,  raise  or  lower  rates 
at  will,  provided  they  do  not  go  above  a  certain  maximum,  prescribed  by  the 
minister  of  public  works  for  that  period  of  time,  and  that  their  rates  do  not  con- 
flict with  general  tariff  principles  enforced  on  State  lines.  Before  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  July  28,  1892,  railways  of  purely  local  significance  enjoyed  special 
privileges  which  are  now  defined  for  all  classes  of  local  roads.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  prior  to  1892  the  law  recognized  only  piimary  and  secondary  (Haupt-  und 
Nebenbahnen)  roads,  and  that  these  local  roads  (using  local  in  the  narrow  sense) 
had  no  well-defined  legal  position.  The  law  of  1892  makes  the  following  provi- 
sions concerning  rates  on  local  railways:  "That  authority  upon  whicn  the 
approval  of  the  project  devolves  is  required  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
undertaker  as  to  time-tables  and  rates;  and  the  periods  of  time  in  which  such 
agreements  shall  be  subjected  to  revision,  provided  that  the  undertaker  may  be 
allowed  to  establish  his  own  rates  during  the  first  5  years,  and  that  IJiereafter  the 
State  shall  only  fix  maximum  rates,  in  doing  which  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  road."  The  law  gives  the  State  this  privi- 
lege, but  does  not  make  it  a  duty,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Stt^te  not  to  interfere 
with  any  arrangements  the  undertaker  may  see  fit  to  make,  provided  he  does  not 
discriminate  and  does  not  do  anything  contrary  to  public  interests.  The  law 
simply  reserves  to  the  State  the  right  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  public.  What  Prus- 
sia reserved  for  herself  in  her  laws,  the  Federal  Government  reserved  to  itself  in 
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tbo  Constitution.  The  latter  also  has  the  right  to  interfere  in  bulialf  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  even  if  the  several  States  had  not  reserved  that  right;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  the  Federal  authorities  must 
overrule  the  State.  As  to  military  rates,  the  Constitution  gives  the  Government 
the  right  to  fix  them  (reduced  at  a  uniform  rate) ,  but  neglects  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular authority.  The  ' '  Reichsgesetz  uber  die  Maturalleistungen  fur  die  bewaff- 
nete  Macht  im  Frieden,"  of  February  13,  1875,  vests  the  power  of  fixing  and 
revising  military  rates  in  times  of  peace  exclusively  in  the  Bundesrath.  The 
Bundesrath  has  the  same  power  in  fixing  and  revising  rates  in  times  of  war.  In 
neither  case  is  a  hearing  of  the  undertakers  mandatory.  Next,  the  relation  of 
railways  toward  the  post-office  department  may  be  mentioned.  The  railway- 
mail  law  now  in  force  was  passed  on  January^  1, 1876,  and  consetxuently  applies 
only  to  primary  and  secondary  roads.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  exempt 
secondary  roads  from  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  subordinate  them  to  special 
legislation  (May  34,  1879).  The  post-offlce  department  may  cause  the  primary 
roads  to  meet  the  following  conditions:  (1)  To  transmit  free  of  charge;  all  letters, 
newspapers,  money — ^including  uncoined  gold  or  silver,  jewels,  and  precious 
stones  without  regard  to  weight — and  all  other  mail  packages  weighing  10  kilo- 
grams and  less.  Also  all  railway-mail  employees,  going  and  returning.  These 
provisions  are  limited  only  in  case  more  than  1  car  on  every  scheduled  train  is 
required  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  in  which  case  a  nominal  sum  is  paid 
by  the  post-office  department  to  the  railway  undertaker,  private  or  State.  The 
post-office  authorities  are  required  also  to  send  early  notices  of  probable  demands 
for  additional  cars.  This  is  especially  important  during  holiday  seasons.  The 
duties  of  undertakers  of  secondary  and  of  local  railways  are  legally  defined,  that 
of  the  former  in  the  regulations  of  1879  and  of  the  latter  in  the  law  of  July  38, 
1892.  Because  of  the  numerous  conditions  influencing  the  fixing  of  rates  on  these 
railways  the  schedules  are  much  longer  and  involved  than  those  of  primary  roads. 
Similar  regulations  have  been  made  concerning  telegraph  and  custom-house  offi- 
cials in  their  relation  to  the  railways. 

Publicity  of  rates. — ^AJl  railways — State  or  private,  primary  or  secondary,  or 
local — are  required  to  publish  their  rates  under  the  supervision  of  the  same 
authorities  which  fix  them.  Such  publication  is  required  of  all  tariflfs — passenger, 
freight,  local,  through  rates,  incidental  fees,  etc. — together  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  their  application  and  all  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
them.  Tariff  rates  of  all  State  road?  are  published  in  the  Staats-und  Beichsan- 
zeiger,  the  official  paper  of  the  Government.  However,  no  definite  rules  exist  as 
to  the  particular  form  or  place  of  publication.  As  a  rule,  all  the  important  papers 
of  the  towns  interested  publish  them;  and,  of  course,  they  are  required  to  bo 
posted  in  all  station  houses  and  railway  offices.  Every  advance  in  rates  must 
be  published,  together  with  the  old  rates,  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect.  The  instructions  of  the  minister  of  public  works  for  the  practical 
application  of  the  law  of  July  38, 1893,  declare  that  local  railways  shall  be  required 
to  publish  their  rates  in  a  local  paper  to  be  designated  in  the  charter. 

Financial  obligations.— T/ie  capital  .ttock. — Section  1  of  the  law  of  18;J8  pro- 
vides that  the  sums  of  money  required  for  the  original  investment  ( Aulagekapital) 
most  be  raised  through  the  sale  of  stock.  The  amount  of  stock  is  fixed  in  the 
charter.  Section  2  provides  that  no  stock  shall  be  issued  until  its  full  face  value 
has  been  actually  paid  in.  Partial  payments  are  simply  receipted.  Every  signer 
of  stock  is  responsible  for  40  per  cent  of  its  face  value,  even  though  he  should 
transfer  his  stock  to  a  third  party.  For  the  emission  of  additional  stock  and  for 
the  taking  of  loans,  in  which  purchases  on  credit  shall  not  be  included,  the 
approval  of  the  minister  of  public  works  must  first  be  obtained  and  a  isinkiiig 
fund  established.  Ministerial  consent  is  also  necessary  for  contracting  fioating 
debts.  With  issues  of  priority  obligations  and  preferred  stock  it  is  different. 
These  require  special  authority  ("landesherrliche  Geuehmigung ")  and  official 
publication  of  the  amount  to  be  issued,  rate  of  interest,  purpo.ses  for  which  the 
money  is  to  be  eicpended,  and  the  method  of  amortization.  Since  1873  these  jww- 
ers  are  exercised  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  Before  that  time  special  privi- 
leges of  this  kind  were  granted  by  the  Government  according  to  a  law  of  June 
17, 1833. 

Appropriation  of  earnings. — By  the  law  of  March  16, 1867,  all  railway  under- 
takers are  under  obligation  to  submit  annually,  not  later  than  May  1,  a  full 
account  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  together  with  the  necessary  papers 
(bills,  vouchers,  etc),  and  by  a  court  decision  they  are  compelled  to  submit 
monthly  reports  if  requested  to  do  so.  The  law  fui'ther  provides  that  all  taxes 
( Abgaben)  shall  be  paid  out  of  that  part  of  the  gross  earnings  over  and  above  those 
parts  employed  iu  meeting  the  expenses  for  niaintainJBg,  loanaging,  and  nintiing 
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the  road.  All  sums  paid  into  the  renewal  and  reserve  funds  are  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  running  expenses.  The  reserve  fund  has  its  origin  in  provisions  of 
sections  29,  83,  and  38  of  the  law  of  1838,  and  is  usually  expressly  provided  for  in 
the  by-laws  and  charter  of  the  conix>any.  The  renewal  fund  was  created  later, 
but  by  rescripts  of  1857  and  1858  it  applies  to  all  roads  irrespective  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  they  were  built.  It  is  keptdistinct  from  the  reserve  fund;  and,  in  case 
earnings  are  insu£9cient  to  meet  the  regular  demands  of  both,  the  available  earn- 
ings go  to  'the  former.  The  size  of  the  renewal  fund  and  its  rate  of  increase 
depends  much  upon  the  character  of  the  road,  and  is  determined  for  each  sepa- 
rately. The  general  nature  of  these  funds  being  that  of  insurance,  their  accumu- 
lation becomes  unnecessary  in  case  of  State  roads;  nor  do  the  legal  restrictions  on 
the  issue  of  stock  apply  to  the  latter.  The  various  provisions  for  the  distribution 
of  dividends  have  in  common  the  requirement  that  certain  maximum  portions  of 
the  g^oss  earnings  may  be  distributed  as  net  profits.  Such  distribntioi)  is  not 
obligatory.  Paragraph  34  of  the  law  of  1838  establishes  normal  formulae  for  com- 
puting gains  and  for  gathering  necessary  statistics.  The  most  important  legis- 
lation on  the  appropriation  or  earnings  still  in  force  is  the '"(Jesetz,  betrefifend 
die  Verwendung  der  Jahrestiberschiisse  der  Verwaltung  der  Eisenbahnangele- 
genheiten "  of  March  37,  1883.  It  provides  that  the  annual  surplus  shall  be 
expended  for  the  following  purposes  in  the  order  given:  (1)  To  pay  the  interest 
on  the  State  railway  debt;  (2)  to  meet  certain  deficits  in  the  State  budget  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  met  with  loans,  not  to  exceed  3,200,000  M  annually; 
(3)  to  pay  oflE  the  bonded  indebtedness. 

Taxation. — Law  of  November  3, 1838. — By  section  38  of  the  law  of  November  3, 
1838,  railways  are  under  obligation  to  pay  taxes  in  propoi"tion  to  the  total  capital 
stock,  less  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  the  annual  contribution 
to  the  reserve  fund.  Railways  are  exempt«a  from  the  tax  on  industries  (Gtewer- 
besteuer).  The  succeeding  para^aph  provides  that  this  tax  shall  be  paid  into 
the  State  treasury  as  a  compensation  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  Government  on 
account  of  the  roads  and  for  the  amortization  of  the  original  stock.  After  such 
amortization,  the  undertaker  may  be  bound  to  an'angemente  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  receipts  (  "  Ertrag  der  Bahngelder  " )  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  manag- 
ing and  operating  the  road.  These  provisions  of  the  fundamental  railway  law 
were  followed  by  important  supplementary  legislation. 

iaic  of  May  SO,  1853. — This  law  has  reference  only  to  railways  owned  by  stock 
companies,  tinder  its  provisions  the  first  tax  was  levied  in  1854  on  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  year  1853.  The  taxable  net  proceeds  are  defined  as  that  sum  which 
remains  for  aistribution  on  the  capital  stocK  after  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts 
the  cost  of  administration .  maintenance,  and  operation,  the  necessary  contribution 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  sums  required  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  loans. 
Capital,  on  which  afixed  rate  of  interest  is  paid  without  being  entitled  to  dividends, 
even  if  raised  by  means  of  preferred  stock,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  capital 
stock,  but  it  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  loans.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed 
at  one-fortieth  of  the  net  proceeds,  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock. 
For  net  proceeds  exceeding  4  y&c  cent  of  the  capital  stock  the  following  shall 
be  provided: 

From  4  to  (inclusive)  5  per  cent,  one-twentieth;  from  5  to  (inclusive)  6  per  cent, 
one-tenth;  from  6  per  cent  and  over,  two-tenths;  in  addition  to  the  one-fortieth 
on  all  net  proceeds  up  to  4  per  cent.  To  illustrate:  Take  capital  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  equal  the  sums  given  in  Column  I, 
then  the  amount  of  the  tax  equals  the  sums  in  Column  U,  and  the  sums  remain- 
ing for  distribution  among  the  stockholderss  are  given  in  Column  III, 
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The  law  further  provides  that  all  railways  which  are  nnder  statutory  obligations 
to  pay  certain  snms  to  the  Government  are  subject  to  this  tax  for  all  sums  (net) 
in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  to  the  Government.  All  railways  upon  which  the 
State  guaranteed  interest  are  exempt  from  taxation  during  years  in  which  the 
State  advanced  money  by  virtue  of  such  agreement.  All  moneys  realized  through^ 
tiie  collection  of  these  taxes  shall  be  employed  by  the  State  in  purchasing  railway' 
stock,  and  all  interest  and  dividends  accruing  to  stock  thus  purchased  shall  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose;  nor  shall  any  such  (purchased)  stock  be  again  put 
upon  the  market.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  general  except  as  modified  by 
special  contracts  with  the  State. 

Law  of  May  21, 1859.— Tias  law  repeals  the  provisions  of  sections  39  and  40  of 
the  law  of  18&  and  section  6  of  the  law  of  1853  so  far  as  they  prescribe  the  utili- 
zation of  the  funds  raised  by  taxation.  It  orders  all  receipts  of  such  taxes  hence- 
forth to  flow  into  the  general  State  treasury,  and  consequently  it  dissolves  the 
amortization  fund. 

Law  of  March  16, 1867.— The  law  of  1853  applied  directly  to  railways  owned  by 
stock  companies.  The  law  of  1867  applies  to  all  railways  "  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  State  or  of  domestic  railway  stock  companies."  It  provides  that  the  pos- 
sessors shall  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  rate  of  taxation  is 
identical  with  that  given  in  the  law  of  1853,  but  it  defines  the  taxable  net  proceeds 
differently.  It  deducts  from  the  gross  receipts  the  cost  of  operating,  maintaining, 
and  managing  the  road,  contributions  to  the  reserve  and  renewal  funds,  but  makes 
no  allowance  for  sums  disbursed  out  of  the  reserve  fund.  It  states  expressly  that 
these  sums  shall  be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts,  whUe  the  law  of  1853  does 
not  say  from  what  the  sums  named  shall  be  deducted.  The  law  of  1867  states  that 
"the  taxable  net  proceeds  constitute  that  portion  of  the  gross  earnings  which 
remains  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  administra- 
tion." This  latter  de&ition  is  law  at  present.  As  has  been  stated  before,  all 
railways  are  required  to  submit  authentic  reports,  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
authorities  fix  the  taxable  proceeds  and  publish  it  in  the  Beichsanzeiger.  For 
State  railways  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  after  deducting  3  per  cent 
interest,  is  determined  by  the  minister  of  public  works  and  likewise  published  in 
the  Reichsanzeiger.  The  law  of  1867  also  defines  original  stock  (Anlagekapital) 
as  that  sum  which  has  been  expended  usefully  in  the  construction  and  e<^uipment 
of  the  road,  including  rolling  stock.  Five  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  (i.  e.,  it  is 
included  in  the  Anlagekapital)  on  all  sums  expended  before  the  opening  of  the 
road,  provided  no  unnecessary  delays  have  been  made.  If  railway  undertakers 
fail  to  submit  reports,  the  authorities  fix  the  amount  of  capital  stock  which  shall 
be  taken  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion depends  upon  what  per  cent  the  net  proceeds  are  of  the  capital  stock,  and  that 
the  larger  the  capital  stock  the  lower  the  rate  of  taxation,  other  things  being  equal. 
Money  expended  for  renewals  and  extensions  shall  be  included  in  the  capital  stock 
only  so  far  as  these  have  been  caused  by  extraordinary  circumstances  and  have 
not  been  taken  out  of  the  reserve  and  renewal  funds.  Several  railways  in  posses- 
sion of  the  same  person  are  taxed  as  a  unit.  In  case  of  parts  of  roads  owned  by 
foreigners,  i.  e.,  not  Prussians,  the  capital  represented  by  such  parts  shall  be 
determined  by  the  authorities,  if  the  same  has  not  been  fixed  in  the  charter. 

Law  of  July  37, 1SS5  (Notlikommunalsteuergesetz) . — This  was  an  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  parish  income  tax.  The  law  provides  that  railways  and  other  industries 
listed  in  Section  I  shall  pay  a  tax  to  the  parish  (Kommunalabgaben)  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  income  in  that  parish.  This  applies  alike  to  private  and 
to  State  railways.  The  tax  is  payable  in  that  parish  in  which  the  railway  has  its 
seat  of  management,  a  station,  workshops,  or  any  other  plant.  The  net  proceeds, 
as  defined  by  the  laws  of  1858  and  1867,  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  taxation  of 
private  roads.  For  State  roads,  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  plus  3^ 
per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  stock  (or  consols),  is  to  be  used.  They  are  taxed 
as  a  unit,  and  the  total  of  the  taxable  income  is  fixed  annually  and  published  bv 
the  minister  of  public  works.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  law  is  that  the  parish 
into  which  certain  railway  earnings  happen  to  flow  is  entitled  to  a  proportional 
share  of  the  total  income  of  that  place.  Thus  a  station  located  in  a  parish  which 
has  done  little  service  to  the  road  may  have  a  comparatively  large  income,  on  a 
share  of  all  of  which  it  has  a  legal  claim.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  local 
railways  (section  40  of  the  law  of  July  28,  1892),  not  being  railways  in  the  sense 
of  the  law  of  1838,  are  not  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  provided  for  in  the 
law  of  1885.  They  are  subject  to  the  tax  on  trades  (CJewerbesteuer),  of  June  24, 
1891,  from  which  railways  subject  to  the  laws  of  1853  and  1867  are  exempt. 

Law  of  July  14,  1893. — This  is  an  important  date  in  the  history  of  Prussian 
financial  legislation.  Three  different  laws  on  finance  received  the  royal  signature 
on  that  day.    They  were,  "Gesetz  wegen  Aufhebung  direkter  Staatssteuern," 
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"  Erganztuigsstenergesetz," — a.  tax  on  all  mobilia,  except  household  goods,  and 
immobilia,  minus  the  debts  on  the  same — and  "  Konimunalabgabengesetz."  The 
last  law  empowers  parishes  to  levy  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  to  exact  serv- 
ices and  payments  in  kind  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  So  far  as  it 
deals  with  railways  it  will  be  discnssed  here.  All  of  these  laws  went  into  effect 
April  1, 1895,  with  the  exception  of  one  provision  about  the  distribution  of  rail- 
way taxes  among  certain  classes  of  parishes. 

The  same  as  under  the  law  of  1885,  State  railways  are  considered  as  a  single 
unit  of  taxation.  Together  with  private  roads,  they  are  taxed  in  the  ixirishes  in 
which  there  are  stations,  shops,  offices,  etc.,  but  not  in  parishes  in  which  there 
are  only  watchmen's  huts  and  tracks.  Stock  companies  which  receive  a  fixed 
rent  for  roads  owned  by  them,  but  operated  by  the  State,  are  not  considered  pos- 
sessors of  the  road,  and  hence  not  subject  to  this  tax.  While  all  railways  are 
taxable  under  this  law,  local  railways,  not  being  "railways,"  are  not  affected  by 
it.  The  taxable  income  of  State  roads  and  of  roads  operated  by  the  State  is  the 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  plus  3^  per  cent  of  the  invested  capital 
(Anlage-  beziehungsweise  Erwerbskapital) ,  according  to  official  statistics.  The 
taxable  income  thus  determined  is  to  be  fixed  and  published  annually.  The  tax- 
able income  of  private  roads  is  determined  according  to  the  laws  of  1853  and  1867, 
only  that  moneys  expended  in  the  liquidation  of  debts,  and  interest  on  the  same, 
shall  be  regarded  as  expenses  under  the  law  of  1867.  The  law  of  1885  gave  par- 
ishes a  claim  on  railway  incomes  according  to  the  receipts  (net)  of  the  road  in  that 
parish.  The  law  of  1893  entitles  parishes  to  such  moneys  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  expended  for  salaries  and  wages  in  the  respective  parishes  on  the  basis  of  a 
3-years'  average.  In  the  computation  only  one-balf  of  the  salaries  of  administra- 
tive ofticials  and  two-thirds  of  the  wages  of  shop  and  linemen  are  included. 

Prussian  railway  administration. — The  writer  discussed  this  subject  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  for  November,  1897,  a  part  of  which  is  here  reproduced.  The  system  is 
to-day  what  it  was  then,  and  minor  changes  which  may  have  been  introduced 
since  that  time  do  not  affect  the  general  system.  Prussia  has  made  her  railways 
a  success.  Discriminations  are  unknown.  The  ••  special  rates,"  which  are  pub- 
lished, together  with  the  rea.'ions  for  which  they  were  established,  like  regular 
rates,  are  open  to  everybody.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  30,  1900, 
Prussia  expended  nearly  §25,000,000  m  extending  her  secondary  system,  and 
about  one-fifteenth  as  much  for  primary  roads;  and,  notwithstanding  this  great 
extension  of  less  profitable  lines,  her  railways  yielded  a  net  profit  of  about 
$140,000,000. 

The  Prussian  railway  administration  was  reorganized  on  April  1, 1895.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  there  had  existed  two  distinct  official  boaies,  or  "  resorts," 
immediately  below  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  latter  was  then,  and  is 
now,  the  executive  head  of  the  railway  administration,  and  the  two  bodies  subor- 
dinated to  him  were  known  as  Eisenbahndirektionen  and  Eiseubahnbetriebs&mter, 
respectively,  the  one  having  direct  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  railways  and 
the  other  performing  purely  administrative  functions.  Of  the  Direktionen  there 
were  11,  and  of  the  Betriebsiimter  75.  The  functions  of  both  of  these  have  now 
been  consolidated  in  the  royal  State  railway  directories,  of  which  20  have  been 
created,  with  their  seats  at  Altona,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Bromberg,  Cassel,  Cologne, 
Danzig.  Elberfeld,  Erfurt,  Essen,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Halle  a.  S.,  Hannover,  Katto- 
witz,  Konigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Miinster,  Posen,  St.  Johann-Saarbriicken  and 
Stettin.  Each  directory  is  composed  of  a  president,  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
the  requisite  number  of  associates,  two  of  whom,  an  Ober-Hegierungsrath  and  an 
Ober-Baurath,  may  act  as  substitutes  of  the  president  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister.  Each  directory  has  complete  administrative  control  over  all  the  i^ail- 
ways  within  its  limits,  although  the  subordinate  civil  administrative  organs  of 
the  State,  such  as  the  Obei-priisident,  Regierungsprasident  and  Landrath  have 
certain  powers  in  the  granting  of  concessions,  police  regulations,  etc.  The  direct- 
ory decides  all  cases  arising  out  of  the  action  of  special  and  of  subordinate 
branches  of  the  administration;  and,  representing  the  central  administration,  it 
may  acquire  rights  and  assume  responsibilities  in  its  behalf.  The  directories  may 
be  characterized  as  general  administrative  organs,  one  of  whose  great  functions 
is  the  proper  coordination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  railway  system. 

Below  and  subordinated  to  them  are  special  administrative  organs,  upon  whom 
fallM  the  duty  of  local  adaptation  and  supervision.  There  are  6  classes  of  these 
local  offices,  and  their  names  indicate  in  a  general  way  their  functions:  operating, 
machine,  traffic,  shop,  telegraph,  and  building  offices  or  Inspektionen,  as  they  are 
called.  Shortly  before  the  new  system  went  into  operation  the  minister  of  public 
works  issued  special  business  directions  for  each  class  of  offices.    The  contents  of 
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each  of  these  minieiterial  orders  may  he  gronjwd  under  8  heads:  (1)  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ofBce  in  the  railway  service;  (2)  its  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  business; 
(8)  general  provisions.  To  give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  local 
offices  is  out  of  the  question  nere.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  all  phases 
of  the  service,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railways  or  of  the  public, 
are  carefully  provided  for.  Thus  one  of  the  foremost  duties — "  die  vomehmste 
Aufgabe  " — ofthe  local  traffic  office  is  to  maintain  a  "living  union  "  between  the 
railway  administration  and  the  public.  For  this  purpose  the  chief  of  the  office  is 
in  duty  bound,  by  means  of  numerous  personal  interviews  and  observations,  to 
inform  himself  concerning  the  needs  of  the  service  in  his  district,  to  investigate 
and  to  remedy  complaints  and  evils  without  delay,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
will  secure  the  most  efficient  service.  It  is  also  one  of  his  duties  to  inform  the 
public  conceiuing  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  railways,  so  as  to 
avoid  idle  complaints.  This  single  provision  in  the  roles  governing  one  of  the 
local  offices  illustrates  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

Private  railways,  which  before  April  1, 1895,  h^  been  supervised  by  a  sx>ecial 
railway  commission,  are  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  president  of  a 
directory  and  his  alternates.  This  was  another  slep  toward  p-eater  unity  in  the 
system.  The  directories  upon  whom  the  supervision  of  the  private  roads  dievolves 
are  those  at  Altona,  Berlin,  Breslau,  Cassel,  Cologne,  Klberfeld.  Erfurt,  Kssen, 
Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Halle,  Hannover,  Konigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Miinster,  St.  Johann- 
Saarbriicken  and  Stettin,  As  there  are  20  directories,  and  only  16  supervise  pri- 
vate railroads,  it  is  evident  that  jurisdictions  for  private  roads  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  directories.  Nor  does  each  directory  have  an  equal  number  of 
miles  of  private  or  State  roads  within  its  jurisdiction.  This  depends  largely  upon 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  railways  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  traffic. 
Thus,  the  Berlin  directory  supervises  587  kilometers  of  State  roads,  while  Halle 
has  11,884  kilometers.  The  onier  directories  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  It 
may  be  added  that  on  April  1, 1895,  the  private  roads  represented  together  only 
2,300  kilometers  (not  including  Anschlussbahnen,  and  71  kilometers  rented  to 
private  parties)  against  27,060  kilometers'  of  State  roads,  of  which  10,479  kilo- 
meters contained  two  or  more  tracks. 

All  Prussian  railways,  then,  whether  State  or  private,  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  a  carefully  graded  administrative  system — local,  intermediate,  and 
central — each  part  of  which  is  connected  with  every  other  part  in  such  a  manner 
that,  without  interfering  with  the  ability  to  act  promptly  in  cases  of  emergency, 
every  act  not  only  finds  its  resjwnsible  agent,  but  the  central  organ  can  also  make 
its  influence  felt  in  the  remotest  branch  of  the  system  and  at  the  same  time  not 
transcend  its  responsibility  to  the  public. 

Advisory  councils  and  other  bodies. — ^Whether  we  regard  the  interests  of  the 
railways  and  of  the  public  as  identical  or  not,  there  are  certainly  times  when  har- 
mony between  the  two  does  not  exist.  This  may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  each  to 
understand  the  other,  or  to  some  wrongful  act  which  one  of  them  may  have  com- 
mitted. Whatever  the  cause,  if  such  circumstances  do  arise  any  organ  which 
can  promptly  and  prudently  remove  the  friction  performs  an  admirable  service 
in  the  interests  of  public  traffic.  Such  an  agent  is  found  in  Prussia  in  the  advis- 
ory councils  and  other  bodies  which  cooperate  with  the  legally  responsible  parts 
of  the  railway  administration.  These  councils  are  created  by  law,  and  are 
required  to  meet  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  State  admin- 
istration upon  all  the  more  important  matters  pertaining  to  the  railway  traffic, 
especially  time-tables  and  rate  schedules. 

The  first  German  advisory  council  was  organized  in  the  federal  domain  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Through  an  impulse  given  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the 
city  of  Mftlhausen  a  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  general  imperial  railway  directory  at 
Strassburg  was  held  at  Miilhausen  on  October  21, 1874.  Organization,  composi- 
tion, and  functions  of  the  council  were  agreed  upon  during  the  first  session. 
Originally  its  membership  was  confined  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  later  representatives  of  the  various  agricultural  and  industrial 
bodies  were  also  admitted.  All  matters  falling  within  the  domain  of  at  least  2 
chambers  of  commerce  could  be  brought  before  the  council. 

The  proceedings  of  this  conference  made  such  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
federal  railway  commissioner  that  he  attempted,  although  without  immediate 
success,  to  induce  the  other  German  railways,  both  State  and  private,  to  assist  in 
this  movement  toward  a  closer  union  and  a  better  understanding  between  the 
commercial  and  railway  interests  by  instituting  similar  councils.    The  circular 
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letter  of  the  commissioner,  addressed  to  the  railways  on  January  11, 1875,  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  steps  in  the  development  of  the  councils. 

"  This  arrangement,"  says  the  letter,  •'  primarily  strives  to  establish  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  places  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  railways 
and  the  trading  classes.  It  will  keep  the  representatives  of  the  railway  better 
informed  as  to  the  changing  needs  of  trade  and  industry  and  maintain  a  con- 
tinued nnderstanding  between  them;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  impart  to 
commerce,  etc.,  a  gfreater  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  railway  business 
and  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  administration,  and  consequently,  by  means  . 
of  earnest  and  moderate  action,  it  will  react  beneficially  upon  both  sides  through 
an  exchange  of  views." 

This  statement  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole  movement.  For  a  time  the 
railways  were  not  very  ready  to  respond,  and  the  movement  made  little  progress 
until  thepolicy  of  the  State  to  purchase  private  railways  was  about  to  be  inaugu- 
rated. The  Prussian  Landtag  made  its  approval  of  the  first  bill  for  the  nation- 
alization of  railways  dependent  upon  certain  wirthschaftliche  Garantien 
(economic  guarantees)  which  it  demanded  of  the  Government.  A  resolution 
to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  tlio  Landtag  in  1879.  The  ministry  of  trade  and 
industry  had  already  taken  active  steps  during  the  previous  year.  In  1880  a  bill 
embodying  the  motives  of  the  resolution  of  the  Landtag  was  introduced,  and  after 
having  undergone  various  changes  and  modifications  .was  approved  and  published 
as  the  law  of  June  1, 1882. 

Prussia  was  thus  the  first,  and,  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  only,  country  in 
which  advisory  bodies  of  this  nature  were  placed  upon  a  legal  basis.  The  law  is 
entitled  Gesetz,  betreffend  die  Einsetzung  von  Bezirkseisenbahnr&the  und  eines 
Landeseisenbahnraths  fflr  die  Staatsbahnverwaltung.  As  the  name  indicates,  it 
creates  a  class  of  advisory  boards  or  councils  known  as  Bezirkseisenbahnrathe 
(circuit  councils),  and  one  national  council,  called  Landeseisenbabnrath.  The 
national  council  is  the  advisory  board  of  the  central  administration,  and  the 
circuit  councils  of  the  railway  directories.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  rail- 
way administration,  April  1, 1895,  8  circuit  councils  have  been  in  existence,  with 
their  seats  in  Bromberg,  Berlin,  Magdeburg.  Hannover,  Frankfort,  a.  M.,  Cologne, 
Erfurt,  and  Breslau.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  20  directories,  so  that 
a  circuit  council  serves  as  an  advisory  board  for  more  than  one  directory.  The 
national  council  is  composed  of  40  members,  holding  office  for  8  years.  Of  these, 
10  are  appointed  and  30  are  elected  by  the  circuit  councils  from  residents  of  the 
province  or  citj*,  representing  agriculture,  forestry,  manufacture,  and  trade, 
according  to  a  scheme  of  representation  published  in  a  royal  decree.  Of  the 
appointed  members,  3  are  named  by  the  minister  of  agi-iculture,  domains,  and 
forests;  3  by  the  minister  of  trade  and  industry;  2  by  the  minister  of  finance; 
and  2  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  An  e<iual  number  of  alternates  is 
appointed  at  the  same  time.  Direct  bureaucratic  influence  is  guarded  against 
by  the  exclusion  from  appointment  of  all  immediate  State  officials.  The  elective 
members  are  distributed  among  provinces,  departments,  and  cities,  by  the  royal 
order  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and  both  members  and  alternates 
are  elected  by  the  circuit  councils.  The  presiding  officer  and  his  alternate  or  sulj- 
stitute  are  appointed  by  the  King.  In  addition,  the  minister  of  public  works  is 
empowered  to  call  in  exjiert  testimony  whenever  he  may  think  it  necessary. 
Such  specialists,  as  well  as  regular  members,  receive  for  their  services  15  marks 
(about  $3.60)  per  day  and  mileage. 

The  national  council  meets  at  least  twice  annually,  and  deliberates  on  such 
matters  as  the  projwsed  budget,  normal  freight  and  passenger  rates,  classification 
of  freight,  special  and  differential  rates,  proposed  changes  in  regulations  govern- 
ing the  operation  of  railways,  and  allied  questions.  It  is  required  by  law  to  sub- 
mit its  opinion  on  any  question  brought  before  it  by  the  minister  of  public  works; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  recommend  to  the  minister  anything  which  it  con- 
siders conducive  to  the  utility  and  effectiveness  of  the  railway  service.  Its  pro- 
ceedings are  regularly  submitted  to  the  Landtag,  where  they  are  considered  in 
connection  with  the  budget,  thus  establishing  "  an  organic  connection  "  between 
the  national  council  and  the  parliament.  '  In  this  way  the  proceedings  are  made 
accessible  to  everyone,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  to  approve  or  disapprove 
what  the  council  does,  through  parliamentary  representatives.  The  system  is 
one  of  reciprocal  questioning  and  answering  on  part  of  the  minister  of  public 
works,  the  national  council,  and  the  parliament. 

The  circuit  councils  are  equally  important  and  interesting.  Since  January  1, 
1896,  9  of  these  have  been  in  existence.  Their  membei-ship,  which  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  different  councils,  was  fixed  by  the  minister  of  public  woiks 
in  December,  1894.    Any  subsequent  modifications  which  may  have  been  made 
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have  no  bearing  on  what  we  are  considering  here.  At  that  time  the  council  at 
Ha^debtirg  had  only  24,  while  that  at  Cologne  had  75  members.  The  nature  of 
their  composition  can  best  be  illustrated  by  presenting  an  analysis  of  the  mem- 
bership of  one  such  council.  The  council  of  Hannover,  comprising  the  railway 
directories  of  Hannover  and  Mflnster-Westphalen,  seems  to  be  a  fair  type.  In 
that  council  we  find  1  representative  from  each  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
Bielefeld,  GeestemtLnde,  Hannover,  Harburg,  Hildesheim,  Luneburg,  Minden, 
Miinster,  Osnabrtick,  Ostfriesland  and  Pai)enburg,  Verden  and  Wesel;  1  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  the  following  corporations  or  societies:  Society  of  Gter- 
man  Foundries  in  Bielefeld,  German  Iron  and  Steel  Industrials  in  Ruhrort, 
Craftsmen's  Union  of  the  Province  of  Hannover,  Branch  Union  of  German  Mil- 
lers in  Hannover,  Union  of  GJerman  Linen  Industrialists  in  Bielefeld,  Society  for 
Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  Berlin,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Common  Industrial 
Interests  in  the  Rhine  Country  and  Westphalen,  in  Dflsseldorf ,  and  the  Society  of 
Gterman  Distillers  in  Berlin;  4  representatives  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  in  Celle;  3  from  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Society  for  Westphalen,  in 
Miinster;  1  from  the  German  Dairy  Society  in  Schladen  and  Hamburg,  the  Society 
of  Foresters  of  the  Hartz,  the  North  Gterman  Foresters  in  Hannover,  the  Union 
of  Forest  Owners  of  Middle  Gtermany  in  Bimstein,  and  from  the  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Moor  Culture  in  the  Gterman  Empire;  and,  lastly,  1  from  the  Society 
of  German  Sea  Fishers  in  Berlin.  This  one  illustration  is  probably  sufficient  to 
show  the  thoroughly  representative  character  of  the  circuit  councils.  If  a  circuit 
comprises  railways  covering  territory  of  other  German  States,  the  chambers  of 
commerce,  industrial,  and  a^cultural  societies  of  such  territory  may  also  be 
represented  in  the  council.  The  minister  of  public  works  has  power  to  admit 
other  members,  and  frequently  does  so  when  the  nature  of  the  questions  upon 
which  the  council  deliberates  makes  it  desirable.  Thus,  at  a  meetingin  which 
the  rates  on  coal  and  coke — to  be  noted  hereafter — from  the  Rhenish  mining  dis- 
tricts to  the  seashore  were  to  be  considered,  there  were  present  an  Ober-prasident, 
accompanied  by  an  assessor,  a  deputy  of  a  Re^erungsprasident,  a  LandraiJi 
(these  three  are  civil  administrative  officers  presiding  over  a  province,  circuit,  and 
depaiiment,  respectively) ,  a  representative  of  the  Upper  Mine  OflBce  at  Bonn  and 
at  Dortmund,  or  the  Royal  Mine  Directory  at  Saarbrflcken,  of  the  Royal  Railroad 
Directory  at  Hannover,  of  the  Dortmund  and  Gronaa  and  Enscheder  Railroad 
Company  (private),  in  addition  to  the  regular  representatives  and  voting 
members. 

The  circuit  council,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  rail- 
way directory  similar  to  that  of  the  national  council  to  the  minister.  The  law 
makes  it  mandatory  upon  the  directory  to  consult  the  circuit  council  on  all  impor- 
tant matters  concerning  the  railways  in  that  circuit.  This  applies  especially  to 
time-tables  and  rate  schedules.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council  has  the  right, 
which  it  freely  exercises,  of  making  recommendations  to  the  directory.  In  case 
of  emergency  the  directory  may  act  according  to  its  own  judgment  independ- 
ently of  the  council,  but  it  is  required  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  standing 
committee  of  the  council  and  to  the  council  itself.  This  provision  supplies  the 
elastic  element,  which  enables  the  railways  to  meet  momentary  wants.  The 
standing  committee  of  the  council  is  an  important  body.  It  meets  regularly  some 
time  before  the  full  council  holds  its  sessions,  and  its  proceedings  form  the  basis 
of  the  deliberations  in  the  council.  The  committee  receives  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  communications.  The  bearers  of  these  are  invited  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  to  advocate  their  cause.  Questions  are  asked  and  answered 
on  lH>th  sides,  and  after  all  the  questions  have  been  presented  the  committee 
■  votes  upon  the  petition  or  request,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  majority  vote,  recommending  the  council  to  accept  or  reject  the  demands 
made  in  the  petitions.  The  action  of  the  committee  is  repoi-ted  on  each  question 
by  a  member  designated  for  that  purpose  to  the  full  council  at  its  next  session. 
While  the  decision  of  the  committee  is  usually  accepted  by  the  council,  it  in  no 
way  binds  that  body.  Before  the  council  meets,  each  member  has  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  arguments  presented  before  the  committee,  and  the  facts  upou 
which  its  decisions  are  based.  If  the  advocates  of  the  petitions  before  the  coun- 
cil present  new  evidence,  or  if  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  shown 
to  be  unsound ,  the  council  simply  reverses  the  decision  of  the  committee.  Of  the 
nature  of  these  petitions  I  shall  speak  later. 

These  advisory  councils  have  spread  into  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse, 
Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  Denmark,  Ronmania, 
and,  in  a  much  modified  form,  into  France.  An  examination  of  the  councils  in 
these  countries  shows  the  same  principle  underlying  them  all^the  representation 
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of  all  the  different  economic  interests  in  the  conduct  of  the  railways.  In  compo- 
sition and  organization  they  are  much  alike.  They  owe  their  existence,  however, 
except  in  Japan  and  Switzerland,  not  to  law,  but  simply  to  administrative  orders. 

There  are  still  other  bodies  which,  although  not  create<l  by  law  and  not  confined 
in  their  activity  to  Prussia,  have  long  exerted  a  powerful  influence  throughout 
the  Empire.  Foremost  among  these  stands  the  Generalkonferenz  (general  confer- 
ence). Under  its  guidance  the  modem  German  system  of  rates,  called  Reform- 
tarif ,  has  been  systematically  developed.  The  general  conference  meets  annually, 
and  discusses  matters  relating  to  tiudffs,  fees,  operating  regulations,  etc.  Thus, 
at  a  recent  meeting  the  conference  disposed  of  no  less  than  53  different  items,  relat- 
ing mostly  to  the  classification  of  goods  and  the  adjustment  of  rates,  all  of  which, 
as  m  case  of  the  circuit  councils,  had  been  previously  considered  in  subordinate 
bodies  whose  deliberations  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  proceedings  in  the  general  con- 
ference. It  is  composed  of  members  representing  all  the  Gferman  railways,  and 
votes  are  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  miles  of  road  the  members  each 
represent,  and  the  total  number  of  votes,  increasing,  of  course,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Qerman  system.  At  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  total  number  of  votes 
was  333,  of  which  51  were  not  represented.  Of  these  61 ,  38  belonged  to  roads 
having  1 ,  10  to  those  having  3,  and  1  to  those  having  3  votes.  The  Prussian  State 
railways  had  139  votes,  the  Bavarian  State  railways  38,  those  of  Saxony  16,  the 
State  roads  of  Alsace-Lorraine  11,  the  State  roads  of  Baden  10,  and  so  on  down, 
the  remainder  representing  the  smaller  State  and  private  railways.  These  figures 
show  the  predominating  influence  of  Prussia  in  the  conference. 

Bodies  subordinate  to  the  general  conference  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
These  are  the  Tainf-Kommission  and  the  Ausschuss  der  Verkehrsinteressenten 
(tariff  commission  and  committee  of  those  interested  in  transportation).  The 
tariff  commission  is  a  standing  committee  whose  members  represent  Prussian 
State  roads,  8  Swiss  roads,  and  1  of  the  railways  of  Mecklenbur)^.  It  meets  3 
times  a  year,  and  occupies  itself  with  petitions  and  other  communications  from 
shippers.  The  committee  of  shippers  (Verkehrsinteressenten)  is  composed  of 
members  representing  agriculture,  trade,  and  industry;  and  some  of  the  matters 
brought  before  it  are  previously  discussed  by  a  subcommittee.  Both  of  these 
bodies  occupy  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  freight  rates  and  matters  imme- 
diately connected  with  them.  Out  of  23  items  brought  before  them  during  a  3- 
days'  session  in  1893, 33  were  deliberated  upon  in  joint  session,  tdthough  each  uody 
voted  separately.  The  discussions  in  these  sessions  are  so  thorough  that  the 
recommendations  made  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  approved  by  the  gen- 
eral conference.  Those  conclusions  of  the  commission  which  are  adopted  in  the 
form  of  a  declaratory  statement  become  binding  upon  members  unless  protests 
are  made.  Subjects  discussed  in  the  conference  and  commission  may,  and  fre- 
quently are,  brought  before  the  councils. 

Among  the  various  railway  traffic  and  rate  unions  which  might  be  mentioned 
none  have  exerted  an  influence  on  rates  at  all  comparable  to  that  w^hich  has  been 
exercised  by  the  Society  of  German  Railway  Administrations.  Founded  as  a 
Prussian  society  in  1846,  it  became  in  quick  succession  a  national  and  an  inter- 
national organization,  embracing  the  railways  of  Germany,  Austria.  Hungary, 
Roumania,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Belgium,  Bosnia  and  Russian-Poland.  Both 
State  and  private  railways  are  eligible  to  membership.  A  series  of  8  standing 
committees  covers  the  special  branches  of  the  service,  and  if  extraordinary  mat- 
ters arise  they  are  referred  to  special  committees.  Questions  upon  which  tihe 
society  is  to  act  must  be  published  at  least  3  months  preceding  the  meeting.  The 
proceedings  have  long  been  published  in  an  official  paper,  and,  through  custom, 
exert  a  powerful  influence.  The  attainment  of  uniformity  in  construction  and 
other  matters  has  been  one  of  its  great  aims.  In  Europe  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national uniformity  is  much  greater  than  with  us,  and  in  the  domain  of  freight 
traffic  this  has  been  well  attained  by  means  of  an  international  treaty,  signed  at 
Berne  on  October  14, 1890,  by  diplomatic  agents  from  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Ital^,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Switzerland.  It  is 
officially  known  as  the  "  Cionvention  intemationale  sur  le  transport  de  marchan- 
dises  par  chemins  de  fer." 

The  history  of  this  international  agreement  dates  back  to  1874,  the  same  year 
that  Mulhausen  inaugurated  the  movement  which  lead  to  the  institution  of 
advisory  councils.  In  that  year  2  Swiss  citizens,  residents  of  Bale,  directed  to 
the  governments  of  the  surrounding  States  inquiries  concerning  their  willingness 
to  enter  into  an  international  freight  treaty.  Drafts  of  such  a  treaty  were 
worked  out  in  both  Germany  and  Switeerland  and  discussed  in  a  congress  at 
Berne  in  1878.  This  congress  submitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  the  mfferent 
governments  for  examination.  Many  objections  were  raised  and  improvements 
made.    Further  conferences,  dealing  also  with  questions  of  technical  uniformity, 
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•were  held  in  1882  and  1886,  and  on  October  14, 1890,  the  draft  approved  by  the 
third  congress  was  formally  drawn  up  as  a  treaty  and  approved.  The  original 
treaty  has  been  modified  and  supplemented  in  various  ways,  partly  by  agree- 
ments among  all  these  countries  and  partly  by  agreements  among  several  of 
them.  Every  8  years,  or  sooner,  if  one-fourth  of  the  treaty-making  States 
demand  it,  a  general  congress  must  be  called  together  to  consider  improvements 
in  the  agreement. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  Bernese  treaty  applies  only  to  international  freight 
traffic.  Excepting  articles  the  transportation  of  which  is  regularly  monopolized 
by  the  post-offices  of  the  contracting  States,  the  treaty  governs  all  shipments  of 
goods  from  or  through  one  of  the  States  to  another.  It  provides  for  uniform 
through  bills  of  lading,  prescribes  routes  for  international  traffic,  fixes  liability 
in  cases  of  delay  and  lose,  prohibits  special  contracts,  rebates,  and  reductions, 
except  when  publicly  announced  and  available  to  all,  and  prescribes  certain 
custom-house  regulations.  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  treaty  is  the 
creation  of  a  central  bureau,  or^nized  and  supervised  by  the  Swiss  Bundesrath, 
with  its  seat  in  Berne.    The  duties  of  the  bureau  are  five: 

1.  To  receive  communications  from  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and  to  tran- 
mit  them  to  the  rest  of  them. 

3.  To  compile  and  publish  information  of  importance  for  international  traffic, 
for  which  purpose  it  may  issue  a  journal. 

3.  To  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration  on  the  application  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

4.  To  perform  the  business  preliminaries  connected  with  proposed  changes  in 
the  agreement,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  suggest  the  meeting  of  a  new 
conference. 

5.  To  facilitate  transactions  among  the  railways,  especially  to  look  after  those 
which  have  been  derelict  in  financial  matters.  After  notice  has  been  given  by 
the  bureau,  the  State  to  which  the  railway  belongs  or  by  whose  citizens  it  is 
owned  can  either  become  responsible  for  the  "debts  of  the  road  or  permit  the 
exclusion  of  the  road  from  international  traffic. 

The  expenses  of  the  bureau  are  met  by  contributions  of  the  contracting  States 
in  proportion  to  mileage. 

The  original  agreement  provided  that  any  of  the  States  might  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  3  years,  on  giving  1  year's  notice.  No  such  notice  has  ever  been  given. 
Any  violation  of  the  treaty  can  be  punished  in  the  courts,  and  a  judgment  hav- 
ing been  rendered  in  one  country  the  courts  of  the  others  are  bound  to  assist  in 
its  execution,  unless  the  decision  conflicts  with  their  own  laws.  But  so  far  as 
the  question  of  fact  is  concerned  there  is  no  appeal,  and  a  German  court  is 
bound  to  accept  the  findings  of  a  court  in  France.  Gennany ,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Russia,  Switzerland  and,  to  a  less  extent,  France  have  embodied  provisions  of 
the  international  code  in  their  internal  code,  thus  leading  to  unification  beyond  the 
limits  of  international  traffic.  To  what  extent  the  Bernese  treaty  may  influence 
other  phases  of  the  national  and  international  laws  of  the  States  of  central 
Europe  can  not  well  be  foreseen.  That  States  differing  widely  in  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, geographical  position,  and  commercial  intere.sts  have  voluntarily  made 
themselves  amenable  to  a  common  code  of  law  under  these  circumstances,  again 
impresses  one  with  the  great  power  and  many-sided  influence  of  railways  and 
the  healthy  development  of  closer  international  relations.  The  code  is  binding 
for  a  domain  embracing  nearly  3,000,000  square  miles  and  280,000,000  people. 
It  ranks  in  importance  with  the  international  postal,  telegraph,  and  copyright 
unions. 

Proceedings  of  advisory  councils. — The  leading  features  of  the  Prussian  railway 
administration  relating  to  rates  have  now  been  presented.  It  remains  to  illustrate 
by  means  of  a  few  side  lights  from  the  proceedings  how  a  part  of  the  machinery 
acts.  To  convey  a  somewhat  detailed  view  of  the  workings  of  the  administrative 
organs  directly  concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  railways  would  unduly  extend 
this  paper;  besides,  it  would  be  a  little  technical  and  not  essential  from  the 
economic  point  of  view.  So  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  deliberations  of  the  advisory  and  other  bodies  directly  occupied  with 
questions  about  rates.  We  shall  save  time  by  first  obtaining  a  general  idea  of  the 
German  system  of  rates,  for  which  purpose  the  general  plan  of  the  German 
reform  tariflf  is  here  given: 

OKRHAN  TARIFF  SCHEME. 

1.  Fast  freight  by  the  piece. 

2.  Past  freight  by  the  carload. 

3.  Piece  goods. 

4.  General  carload  class  Al,  in  shipments  of  at  least  6,000  kilograms.        . 
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5.  Gteneral  carload  class  B,  in  ahipments  of  at  least  10,000  kilograms. 

6.  Special  tariflf  A2,  in  shipments  of  at  least  5,000  kilograms. 

7.  Special  tariff  I,  II,  and  III,  in  shipments  of  at  least  10,000  kilograms. 

The  rates  and  what  pertains  to  them  are  o£Scially  published  in  volumes  not 
unlike  our  monthly  magazines.  This  tariff  scheme  was  first  introduced  in  1877, 
and  through  the  influence  mainly  of  the  general  conference  it  has  become  gradu- 
ally more  unified.  It  is  obvious  that  the  price  of  transportation  of  goods 
becomes  less  as  they  fall  into  a  class  farther  down  the  list.  The  general  carload 
classes  include  goods  of  higher  value  not  enumerated  in  any  of  the  special  tariffs, 
while  the  sx>ecial  tariffs  i,  II,  and  m  embrace  less  valnable  goods— their  value 
falling  by  degi-ees — so  that,  generally  speaking — 

Special  tariff  I  includes  manufactured  goods. 

Si)ecial  tariff  II  includes  intermediate  products. 

Special  tariff  III  includes  raw  materials  and  bulky  goods  of  small  value,  such 
as  certain  waste  products  of  gas  factories,  tanneries,  paper  factories,  slaughter- 
houses, etc. 

Special  tariff  A2  is  for  goods  belonging  to  special  tariffs  I  and  n  in  consign- 
ments below  10,000  and  above  5,000  kilograms.  Qoods  belonging  to  special  tariff 
III,  but  weighing  less  than  10,000,  though  at  least  5,000  kilograms,  are  transported 
at  the  rates  of  special  tariff  II.  Then  there  are  special  rules  and  rates  for  such 
things  as  explosives,  precious  metals,  vehicles,  timber,  fish,  bees,  meat,  carrier 
doves,  etc.  Questions  as  to  classification  and  the  transference  of  g^oods  from  one 
class  to  another  often  arise.    Here  is  a  typical  case: 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lennep,  a  Rhenish  city,  jwtitioned  the  general 
conference  to  transfer  manufactured  horseshoes — "raw hoof  irons," the  Gtermans 
say,  but  which  will  here  be  designated  simply  as  "  horseshoes  " — from  special  tariff 
1  to  special  tariff  II.  A  prominent  business  firm  brought  the  question  before  one 
of  the  railway  directories,  and  from  there  it  was  carried  before  the  minister  of 
public  works.  The  minister  consulted  the  permanent  tariff  commission  and  the 
committee  of  shippers,  and  finally  the  question  was  brought  before  the  advisory 
councils. 

The  petitioners  asserted  that  the  manufacture  of  horseshoes  was  a  new  industry 
which,  after  many  costly  experiments,  had  only  recently  gained  a  firm  foothold; 
that  the  trade  had  been  gradually  growing,  especially  with  the  East,  and  that 
consignments  had  been  sent  to  Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  other  countries.  In 
domestic  trade  the  use  of  these  horseshoes  had  been  promoted  by  military  authori- 
ties and  street-car  companies,  because  it  lessened  cost  and  relieved  the  black- 
smith of  much  purely  mechanical  work.  It  enabled  him  to  do  better  work  more 
cheaply  and  witn  greater  uniformity.  The  charge  that  it  hindered  the  education 
of  skillful  blacksmiths  was  untrue. 

Extensive  statistical  tables  were  introduced  to  show  that  the  life  of  the  industry 
dependtd  upon  the  desired  change  in  rates.  Horseshoes  were  subjected  to  the 
same  rates  as  fine  iron  and  steel  goods,  while  they  properly  belonged  to  interme- 
diate products  in  special  tariff  11.  Many  of  the  factories  were  unfavorably  located, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  State  to  promote  industrial  activity  in 
regions  which  lie  away  from  the  great  channels  of  'b^de,  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out too  gi-eat  a  sacrifice  on  part  of  the  public.  The  desired  concessions  on  part  of 
the  railroads  would  do  thi.s.  It  was  unjust  for  the  representatives  of  the  Saxon 
State  railways  to  assert,  as  they  had  done  in  the  tariff  commission,  that  the 
change  in  the  classification  of  horseshoes  would  benefit  the  Rhenish  industry 
only.  Particularistic  designs  should  not  be  suspected  in  a' movement  which  was 
deeply  rooted  in  economic  necessities.  The  representatives  of  the  Bavarian  rail- 
ways had  considered  fiscal  reasons  only,  but  these  alone  could  not  be  decisive.  It 
would  not  be  businesslike  for  the  State,  in  order  to  gain  a  temporary  advantage, 
to  sacrifice  the  very  source  of  this  gain.  The  railways  would  fare  worse  with 
high  rptes  and  a  stagnant  industry  than  with  lower  rates  and  a  prosperous  indus- 
try, and  it  vas  safe  to  assert  that  the  desired  change  would,  through  an  increased 
output,  ultimately  yield  a  greater  income  to  the  railways.  The  estabUshed  sys- 
tem of  rates  would  not  be  prejudiced;  besides,  when  the  question  of  system  is 
balanced  against  that  of  the  welfare  of  an  industry  the  latter  should  prevail. 
The  nationalization  of  railways  was  undertaken  not  for  fiscal,  but  for  economic 
reasons. 

These  were  the  main  features  of  the  petition.  The  petition,  together  with  the 
records  of  previous  deliberations  on  the  question,  was  brought  before  the  standing 
committee  of  one  of  the  circuit  councils,  by  which  the  arguments  were  reviewed 
and  new  evidence  introduced.  Can  these  horseshoes  be  classed  with  rod  iron? 
Are  they  an  intermediate  product?    Could  not  plowshares  and  other  articles 
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demand  a  like  change?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  proposed  change  to  the  com- 
petition of  Swedish  u-on?  Is  it  true  that  the  manufacture  of  horseshoes  injures 
the  craft  of  blacksmiths?  Will  it  lead  to  a  wider  use  of  horseshoes  and  conse- 
quently to  an  improvement  of  agriculture?  Such  were  the  questions  which  the 
committee  considered,  and  in  response  to  which  evidence  of  individuals  and  of 
societies  was  presented  and  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  examination  by  specialists 
of  various  classes.  From  the  committee  the  question  went,  as  all  questions  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  do,  before  the  full  council,  by  which  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  reviewed  and  the  horseshoe  problem  finallv  disposed  of. 

In  a  similar  manner  both  the  committee  and  council  deliberated  upon  a  petition 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rhenish  Prussia  to  place  street  sweepings  in  the 
special  class  with  fertilizers  and  to  reduce  rates  for  shorter  distances,  because 
sweepings  are  used  only  within  from  10  to  30  kilometers  of  the  cities.  The  sweep- 
ings, it  was  asserted,  had  considerable  value  for  ag:riculture,  but  that  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  them  had  led  some  cities,  notably  Hamburg,  to  destroy  them,  thus 
depriving  agriculture  of  a  valuable  agent.  The  composition  and  value  of  sweep- 
ings were  examined  and  comiwred  with  other  fertilizers  now  available,  and  the 
probable  effect  on  the  use  of  these  considered.  At  the  same  session  of  the  com- 
mittee the  change  in  time-tables  for  the  summer  period  was  regularly  considered. 
Twenty-eight  items  were  presented  by  the  14  different  membBrs,  involving  the 
time  and  frequency  of  passenger  trains.  All  propositions  which  received  a 
majority  vote  in  the  committee  were  brought,  of  course,  before  the  full  council. 

In  speaking  of  the  composition  of  circuit  councils  reference  was  made  to  the 
question  of  rates  on  coal  and  coke.  One  of  the  railway  directories  brought  before 
the  standing  committee  of  the  circuit  council  a  question  first  submitted  in  a  peti- 
tion of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Bielefeld  and  subsequently  indorsed,  either 
in  part  or  entire,  by  other  organizations.  The  petition  sought  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  rates  applicable  to  coke  and  coal  sent  from  the  Rhenish  mining  dis- 
tricts to  the  German  seashore  and  to  foreign  countries.  The  suspension  was  to 
remain  in  effect  until  the  prices  in  the  coal  market  should  retimi  to  a  normal 
level. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  the  railway  directory  asked  the  committee 
and  council  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  each  of  the  following  points:  (1)  Is  the  level 
of  prices  of  coke  and  coal  in  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  district  an  abnormal  one? 
(2)  How  must  the  prices  of  coke  and  coal  be  constituted  in  order  that  their  level 
may  be  characterized  as  normal?  (b)  Should  a  permanent  or  temjwrary  suspen- 
sion of  existing  freight  rates  on  coke  and  coal  be  recommended  in  order  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  prices  within  the  country?  (4)  What  markets  and  what  rates  come 
into  consideration  in  case  of  the  temporally  or  permanent  suspension  of  the  rates 
in  question?  Shall  the  rates  to  foreign  countries  or  also  the  rates  to  the  seashore 
be  changed?  (.5)  What  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  proposed  suspension  of 
rates  with  reference  to  the  sale  and  the  price  of  coal  and  coke  within  the  country? 

In  both  the  committee  and  in  the  council  this  problem  was  thoroughly  dissected. 
Naturally  there  were  differences.  Abnormal  prices  were  thought  to  be  prices 
which  include  an  element  of  profit  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  constituents  of 
price.  On  the  one  hand,  a  profit  of  40  per  cent  was  shown  to  exist,  which,  how- 
ever, the  experts  present  at  once  proved  to  be  confined  to  two  specially  favored 
mines.  In  computations  to  ascertain  the  average  selling  price  of  coal  there  was 
a  difference  of  several  marks,  which  called  forth  the  most  rigid  examination  of 
the  statistics  and  other  evidence  upon  which  the  figures  were  based.  The  railway 
authorities  showed  that  in  5  jrears  the  outlay  for  coal  for  locomotives  had  risen 
from  4 J  to  7  per  cent  of  their  total  expenses,  while  coal  was  still  rising,  and  the 
coal  men  showed  that  their  cost  of  production  had  risen  because  of  advances  in 
wages  and  expenses  connected  with  insurance.  It  was  said  that  the  present  low 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal  had  been  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  coal 
industry  had  lain  prostrate,  and  that  now  all  other  industries  were  suffering  from 
the  high  price  of  coal,  and  that  this  advance  in  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke 
would  check  exportation  and  force  down  prices  at  home.  A  decrease  in  exporta- 
tion was  deplored  by  representatives  of  the  German  marine.  In  conclusion ,  among 
both  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  the  change,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
there  was  reason  for  rejoicing  in  the  thorough  airing  which  this  question  had 
received;  that  it  would  lead  to  a  better  xmderstanding  of  actual  conditions,  and 
that  the  coal  industry  would  hereafter  be  more  inclined  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  condition  of  other  German  industries. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  which,  perhaps  even  more 
forcibly  than  what  has  just  been  related,  illustrates  the  comprehensiveness  and 
fair-mindedness  with  which  the  railway_  authorities  investigate  the  problems 
which  affect  wide  economic  interests.    It  is  a  petition  submitted  by  the  miniater 
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of  pnblic  works  to  the  national  council  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  printed 
evidence  sent  to  the  council  alone  covers  about  500  folio  pages.  The  probl«n 
submitted  by  the  minister  to  the  national  council  was  this:  Giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  "financial  condition  and  the  financial  interests  of  the  State,  is  it  con- 
ducive to  the  general  economic  interests  of  the  country  (1)  to  introduce  special 
reduced  rates  for  all  kinds  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  irrespective  of  their  nature, 
and,  if  so,  what  rates?  (2)  to  introduce  special  reductions,  and  to  what  extent, 
for  the  transportation  of  (a)  potassium  salts — without  discrimination  or  only 
"raw  salts'' — and  phosphate;  and  (6)  lime,  in  pieces  or  powdered,  used  for  fer- 
tilization? 

This  was  submitted  in  October,  1893.  During  March  of  that  year  the  Herren- 
hans  had  pa.s.sed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Government  to  introduce  reduced 
special  rates  for  fertilizers,  a  number  of  which  were  specified  in  the  resolution. 
As  stated  in  support  of  the  resolution,  the  neces.sity  for  it  lay  in  a  cheapening  of 
elementary  utilities  in  order  to  maintain  and  promote  agriculture  and  to  increa.se 
the  receipts  of  the  railway  from  the  traffic  with  the  interior.  The  same  resoln- 
tion  had  previou.sly  been  adopted  by  the  budget  commission  of  the  Landtag. 

In  response  to  this  re.solution  the  minister  of  public  works  sought  information 
from  the  minister  of  apfi-iculture,  domains,  and  forests,  and  all  the  different  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  as  to  the  occurrence  and  production  of  natural  and 
artificial  manures  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  their  price  and  value  in  use, 
and  the  nature  of  their  application.  Various  commissions  reported  on  the  prices 
at  which  different  fertilizers  could  be  profitably  u.sed  on  different  soiLs.  The  agri- 
cultural authorities  showed  where  and  to  what  extent  these  soils  existed,  and 
elaborate  statistics  of  the  railways  and  manufacturers  told  how  much  had  actu- 
ally been  consumed.  In  this  lay  the  vital  issue— the  capacity  of  the  land  to 
absorb  profitably  artificial  manures,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  farmer  to  secure 
them.  The  national  council  said  that  a  simple  expresision  of  its  appreciation  of 
the  great  economic  significance  of  the  use  of  both  natural  and  artificial  manures 
was  not  suflBcient,  but  that  an  exact  and  conscientious  examination  of  the  effect 
of  existing  rates  on  the  widest  and  most  effective  use  of  these  was  necessary. 
The  deliberations  of  the  committee  of  shippers,  the  tariff  commission,  the  general 
conference,  and  the  evidence  submitted  through  the  minister  of  public  work  were 
all  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  national  council  before 
the  case  went  before  the  full  council  for  its  final  verdict. 

Mar})k>s.  slates,  and  pencils  even  have  been  the  object  of  the  most  serious  delib- 
erations of  bodies  so  large  and  so  dignified  as  the  general  conference  and  the 
national  council.  A  memorial  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  railway  directories 
by  the  marbles,  slate,  and  pencil  industry  of  Thuringia,  praying  for  a  detariffiza- 
tion  of  these  articles.  The  memorial  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  marbles,  slates,  and  pencils  in  Thuringia,  and  points  out  the  places  where  it 
meets  competition.  It  gives  the  cost  of  production,  output,  markets,  prices,  and 
the  rates  of  tran.sportation.  The  conditions  of  the  laboring  population  are 
described,  and  the  probable  effect  of  a  change  in  rates  on  their  welfare  is  anal- 
yzed. (One  may  be  pardoned  for  turning  .aside  to  state  that  the  laborers  there 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  slates,  althotigh  exposed  to  the  danger  of  com- 
pletely undermining  their  health,  receive  often  no  more  than  12  cents  for  a  day's 
work  of  18  hours.)  The  railway  directory  to  which  the  memorial  was  sent 
addressed  a  letter  of  inriuiry  to  the  manufacturer  of  slates  and  pencils  in  West- 
phalia, whose  business  would  be  affected  by  the  competition  of  "Thuringia,  call- 
ing for  information  on  various  points  relating  to  this  industry.  This  reply, 
together  with  the  memorial  and  supplementary  material,  was  submitted,  through 
the  minister  of  public  works,  to  the  national  council. 

One  can  not  read  these  documents  without  being  impressed  with  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  railway  authorities  to  do  justice  to  all  competitors  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  such  changes  as  will  better  the  conditions  of  people  like  these 
lalx)rers  in  Thuringia.  Whether  or  not  the  benefits  arising  from  a  change  in 
rates  would  really  accrue  to  these  people  was  most  carefully  considered.  Tl»e 
material  submitted  for  consideration  in  deciding  this  question,  as  in  case  of  the 
prei'e<ling  questions,  furnished  evidence  on  every  point  which  was  raised.  The 
moderation  with  which  the  petitions  are  drafted,  the  high  plane  upon  which  the 
debates  are  carried  on,  the  tnorough  conscientious  and  judicial  mindedness  with 
which  the  arguments  are  balanced  in  reaching  a  decision,  all  manifest  a  tone  not 
unlike  that  of  the  decisions  of  our  best  courts  of  justice. 

Siimmari/  and  ri-marks. — Prus.sia  began  with  a  general  law.  In  this  respect  her 
history  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  our  States.  Treating  this  general  law  as 
a  nucleus,  legislation,  royal  and  ministerial  orders  and  rescripts,  and  custom  have 
developed  two  distinct  gionps  of  railway  administrative  organs,  each  represent- 
ing distinct  seta  of  interests,  yet  both  working  cooperatively.    On  the  one  hand 
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we  have  a  gronp  of  organs  which  represents  railway  interests  in  particnlar  and 
which  takes  the  railway  point  of  view.  The  minister  of  public  works,  the  railway 
directories,  the  general  conference  and  tariff  commission,  and  the  Society  of  G-er- 
man  Railways  fall  into  this  group,  although  the  two  latter  stand  in  a  measure  on 
the  border  line,  and  of  them  are  none  confined  exclusively  to  railway  interests. 
Legal  responsibility  is  fixed  in  the  first  two.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
national  and  circuit  councils  with  their  standing  committees  and  the  committee 
of  shippers.  These  primarily  take  the  social  and  economic  point  of  view.  They 
are  not  legally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  railways,  but  act  as  advisory 
bodies.  Tney  represent  all  the  different  interests  of  the  nation,  and  through  them 
every  citizen  has  not  only  an  opportunity  but  a  right  to  make  his  wants  imown. 

The  marble  and  slate  industry  of  Thuringen  is  relatively  insignificant,  yet  of 
vital  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  section  of  the  country.  We  have 
seen  how  complete  an  examination  the  petition  of  these  people  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  land.  A  fair  and  prompt  hearing  can  be 
denied  to  no  man,  rich  or  poor.  The  railways  are  made  real  servants.  All  the 
administrative,  legal,  and  advisory  bodies  are  organically  connected  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Parliament.  The  lines  may  be  drawn  taut  from  above  as 
well  as  from  below.  The  elaborate  system  of  local  oflices  makes  the  .system  dem- 
ocratic, and  the  cabinet  office  and  the  directories  give  it  the  necessary  centraliza- 
tion. The  system  presents  that  unity  which  a  great  business  requires,  on  the  one 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  that  ramification  and  elasticity  which  the  diverse  and 
manifold  interests  of  a  great  nation  need  for  their  growth  and  expansion. 

In  the  formation  of  the  councils  the  elective  and  the  appointive  elements  are 
so  well  proportioned  that  it  is  impossible  to  "  pack  "  any  one  of  them.  In  this 
reHpect  each  body  is  a  check  on  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  reproach  the  system  with 
"  bureaucracy,"  but  to  give  adequate  support  to  such  a  stigma  would  be  an 
impossible  task.  We  need  only  recall  the  analysis  of  the  membership  of  one  of  the 
councils.  Farmers,  dairymen,  fishermen,  foresters,  traders,  miners,  manufac- 
turers— the  long  array  of  human  professions  have  here  their  representatives. 
One  representative  may  shape  his  views  according  to  some  iMirticular  philosophy 
of  the  State.  Another  will  at  once  restore  the  balance  by  presenting  the  oppo- 
site. One  member  may  make  extreme  statements  about  some  branch  of  trade  or 
industry.  Another  will  furnish  exact  information  for  its  refutation.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  find  anywhere  in  the  world  deliberative  or  administrative  bodies 
in  which  the  tone  and  the  many  sidedness  of  the  proceedings,  the  amount  and 
vaiiety  of  special  knowledge  displayed,  and  the  logic  of  the  debates  present  more 
points  of  excellence  than  in  these  councUs  and  other  bodies. 

If  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railways  nothing  should  come  of  these  pro- 
ceedings— a  most  violent  assumption — the  information  brought  together  would 
alone  make  them  invaluable.  No  investigating  committee  of  Congress  or  legis- 
lature ever  had  a  better  array  of  talent  in  every  field  at  its  disposal  and  under  its 
control  as  is  found  in  one  of  these  councils  or  commissions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  present  new  schemes,  or  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  by  which  existing  institutions  of  our  own  country  might  be  modified  to 
perform  similar  functions.  But  let  me  ask  whether,  if  our  coal  and  iron  industry, 
or  fruit  and  cattle  raising,  or  any  other  industry,  were  to  receive  an  examination 
like  that  given  to  the  Rhenish  coal  and  coke  industry,  many  things  might  not  be 
different  from  what  they  now  are?  Imagine  a  well-organized  a.ssemoly  whose 
members  could  speak  for  the  railways,  for  wheat  and  cattle,  for  fruit  and  steel, 
for  forests  and  for  mines,  and  is  it  not  probable,  that  the  effects  anticipated  in  the 
circular  letter  of  1875  would  make  themselves  felt  also  in  the  United  States? 
Both  our  railways  and  the  public  have  repeatedly  gone  to  extremes  because 
neither  understood  the  other.  A  system  like  the  Prussian  reveals  the  railways 
to  the  public  and  the  public  to  the  railways.  It  tends  to  remove  blind  prejudice 
and  violent  mea.sures  on  both  sides.  By  reflecting  accurately  the  existing  condi- 
tions, these  conferences  lead  to  tolerance,  forbearance,  and  mutual  concessions. 
The  conclusions  reached  often  have  as  salutary  an  effect  on  industrial  situations 
as  suspended  judgments  of  oui'  courts  on  defendants.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  Prussia  to-day,  among  the  representatives  of  any  class  or  interest,  objec- 
tions to  the  entire  railway  system  which  are  not  relatively  insignificant.  Both 
the  public  and  the  railways  have  gained  more  and  more  as  the  system  has 
developed. 

It  will  doubtless  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  discussion  of  the  council  pro- 
ceedings the.  decisions  and  their  effect  were  not  stated.  It  was  my  puriwse 
simply  to  show  the  nature  of  the  councils,  and  either  a  negative  or  an  affirma- 
tive vote  would  throw  no  additional  light  on  the  problem.  Without  a  full  presen- 
tation of  local  details  it  could  mean  little  to  state  that  the  council  voted  to 
place  sweepings  into  the  special  tariff  with  fertilizers. 
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AmoM  the  qtiestions  contained  in  letters  sent  ont  to  railway  presidents  and 
otlier  oflttcers  were  the  following: 

"What,  in  yonr  jndgment,  are  the  elements  of  strength  and  of  weakness  in 
American  railway  charters?  " 

"  What  provisions  should  a  model  railway  charter  of  the  fntnre  contain?" 

In  most  instances  these  letters  were  answered  by  the  officers  addressed.  In  a 
number  of  cases  they  were  referred  for  reply  to  counsellors  or  other  officers. 

The  extracts  given  below  are  representative  of  the  replies  received.  As  a  class 
the  railways  represented  belong  to  the  lmx>ortant  systems  of  the  continent.  It  is 
probable  that  nothing  of  vital  Importance  touched  upon  in  any  letter  received  is 
not  reflected  in  the  expressions  quoted  below. 

"  In  a  general  way,  I  should  say  that  an  important  point  would  be  gained  if  all 
railroad  charters  were  issued  under  general  laws  instead  of  specific  legislation  for 
each  charter,  and  uniformity  between  laws  of  the  States  be  brought  out  as  far  as 
practicable.  This  would  avoid  the  creeping  in  of  many  faults  which  get  out  under 
special  legislation." 

W.  G.  Raoul, 
President  The  Mexican  Nat.  R.  R.  Co. 
•  •«•••* 

' '  In  m^  judgment,  there  should  be  some  provision  in  each  State  that  would  make 
it  impossible  for  speculative  roads  to  be  built.  By  speculative  I  mean  that  class  of 
roads  that  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  an  already  existing  road  in 
the  hope  of  so  annoying  the  projjerty  already  in  the  field  that  in  self-defense  they 
pay  a  good  round  price  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  competitor  when  the  original  line 
18  servmg  the  public  well  and  a  paralel  line  would  probably  wreck  the  stronger 
line.  I  think  it  is  the  histoiy  of  railroads  that  the  weaker  can  pull  down  the 
stronger." 

W.  J.  Cahpenter, 
President  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company, 

"  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  future  railroads  should  be 
built  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  some  State  board,  and  that  the  laws 
should  be  such  that  they  could  not  be  overcapitalized  and  no  roads  should  be 
built  to  parallel  another  road  already  in  existence,  unless  it  could  be  proven  that 
the  business  in  the  territory  through  which  the  new  road  was  to  run  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  and  make  a  paying  investment  on  a  legitimate  amount  of  capital 
invested." 

B.  S.  Katlor. 
Commissioner  of  RaUroada  and  Telegraphs,  Ohio. 

"The  general  incorporation  laws  of  this  State  seem  to  be  fairly  well  adapted  to 
onr  condition  and  situation,  and,  while  affording  ample  protection  to  the  interests 
of  the  State,  they  are  sufficiently  liberal  to  encourage  the  organization  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  railway  companies. 

"  Under  the  constitutions  of  this  State  railway  comi>anies  are  snbject  to  legia- 
lative  control." 

Thomas  Burke, 
Counselor,  Seattle,  Wcuh. 

"All  railroads  in  the  State  are  operated  and  controlled  under  the  provisions  of 
a  general  railroad  law.    No  special  charters  have  been  granted  railroad  companies 
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since  1865,  the  constitution  of  the  State  prohibiting  special  lefpslation  of  any  char- 
acter. There  are  2  or  3  charters  granted  prior  to  1865,  and  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, bnt  the  companies  comply  with  the  provisions  of  general  law.  The  operation 
and  control  of  rauroads  of  this  State  are  satisfactory,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  chang^iug  the  present  status  regarding  these  matters." 

James  Habdinq, 
Commissioner  of  Railroads,  Missouri. 

•  •••*•• 

"  If  it  be  intended  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  incorporation  acts  of  the 
individnal  States,  I  can  think  of  no  greater  improvement  than  a  uniformity  of 
such  laws  in  all  the  States,  so  that  a  corporation  would  not  come  under  different 
laws  at  the  crossing  of  every  State  line." 

J.  B.  Redfield, 
Assistant  Secretary  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company. 

•  «••••• 

"  I  am  frank  to  say,  however,  that  I  believe  the  best  thing  possible  for  owners 
of  railway  enterprises — and  hence  for  their  property — as  well  as  the  beat  for  the 
people  at  large  will  never  have  been  done  until  all  the  gi'eat  lines  doing  a  through 
business  shall  have  come  under  the  control  substantially  of  a  single  organization, 
for  until  then  there  will  always  be  bickerings,  jealousies,  rate  cuttings,  rebates, 
and  drawbacks  of  all  kinds  and  unjust  discriminations  in  favor  of  particular 
patrons,  and  a  host  of  other  evils  too  numerous  to  mention.  Under  one  organiza- 
tion, which  would  mean  one  broad  general  policy,  the  charging  of  greater  rates  for 
a  short  than  for  a  long  haul  would  not  be,  as  it  were,  a  necessity  of  the  situation, 
excepting  perhaps  where  the  road  came  into  direct  competition  with  water  lines; 
everybody  would  be  charged  the  same  price  for  the  same  transportation,  and  the 
saving  in  the  expense  of  management  would  be  enonnous.  I  believe  that 
$100,000,000  would  hardly  pay  the  additional  expense  entailed  by  the  expenditures 
made  in  New  York  for  railroad  offices,  employees,  etc.,  which  are  made  necessary 
under  the  present  system  in  order  to  solicit  and  compete  for  business  for  the  dif- 
ferent railroads,  involving  an  enormous  aggregate  for  rebates,  and  an  enonnous 
loss  on  account  of  rate  cutting,  which  does  not  help  the  public  at  large,  but  is 
wasted  in  incipient  and  constant  warfare.  As  it  is  to-day,  a  man  who  has  10 
carloads  of  freight  to  ship  will  be  sought  by  probably  20  men  on  the  average  from 
different  railroad  offices,  who  in  their  scramble  for  the  business  are  almost  sure 
to  cut  the  rate  to  the  disadvantage  and  detriment  of  the  vast  body  of  shijjpers — 
especially  the  smaller  ones — ^who  should  by  right  have  precisely  the  same  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  favored  man  who  has  large 
enough  shipments  to  make  and  to  attract  the  cupidity  of  the  various  carriers." 

C.  P.  Huntington, 
I'rexident  Southern  Paeijic  Raihcay  Coinpany. 

•  •••**» 

"Answering  your  letter  of  July  11,  we  have  to  say  that  railroad  companies  are 
organized  in  this  State  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State.  No 
special  charters  are  permitted  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  By  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  the  legislature  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  railway  transporta- 
tion and  to  prescribe  reasonable  maximum  rates  which  transportation  companies 
shculd  charge  for  freight  and  passengers.  The  con.stitutior.  also  gives  the  legis- 
lature power  to  require  by  law  that  railway  companies  shall  interchange  cars  and 
transport  products  in  bulk  from  one  point  in  the  State  to  another  point  in  the 
State.  The  legislature,  however,  has  not  pas.sed  any  law  to  make  this  provision 
of  the  constitution  effective.  The  only  fiscal  limitation  on  railway  corporations 
in  this  State  is  that  they  should  not  issue  bonds  to  more  than  twice  their  capital 
stock. 

"  Foreign  corporations  have  the  same  rights  in  this  State  as  local  corporations, 
upon  complying  with  the  law  which  requires  a  foreign  corjMration  to  file  its 
articles  and  appoint  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  process  can  be  made.  ♦  •  • 
We  think  that  a  defect  which  should  be  corrected  in  all  railway  law  now  existing 
is  the  want  of  uniformity.  Modern  railways  are  the  means  of  carrying  on  inter- 
state commerce,  whether  the  physical  property  be  located  within  one  State  or 
more  than  one.  Any  State  legislation  which  assumes  to  affect  transportation 
within  the  boundaries  of  a  State  necessarily  has  its  effect  upon  interstate  busi- 
ness. For  this  reason  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  stretch  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  place  the  whole  tran.sportation  business 
of  the  country  under  a  Federal  law  wtuch  would  be  uniform  throughout  the 
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country  and  would  exclndo  local  lep^slation  by  the  several  States.  Soch  a  nnif  onn 
law  providing  for  Tinifomi  regulation  and  control  by  a  commission  having  judi- 
cial powers  would  in  our  judgment  go  far  toward  relievinff  transportation  com- 
panies of  many  of  their  difficulties,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ving  better  service  to 
the  public.  Under  authority  of  such  commission  competition  and  pooling  eoald 
be  controlled,  better  service  given  to  the  public  and  at  cheai)er  rates,  while  the 
stockholders  would  receive  more  regular  dividends,  and  would  be  protected 
against  wild-cat  financiering." 

Crowley  &  Grossccp, 
CounselorK.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

*  *  •  «  *  *  9 

"  Under  present  conditions  in  the  United  States,  the  issuance  of  charters  by 
each  State  is,  it  seems  to  me,  })emicious  in  its  results.  The  laws  of  the  diflfereiit 
States  v^ry  considerably,  but  in  the  most  of  them  a  charter  can  be  secured  for  a 
small  fee.  This,  in  iny  judgment,  has  resulted  in  many  blackmailing  schemes, 
and  has  probably  resulted  in  more  railroad  bankruptcies  mthis  country  than  from 
all  other  causes  combined. 

•'In  my  opinion  charters  should  only  be  issued  by  the  Federal  Government, 
except  for  street  railways  and  such  enterprises  as  are  known  to  be  absolutely  local 
in  their  sphere  of  operations.  To  accomplish  this  result  will,  no  doubt,  be  very 
difficult  while  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  is  so  firmly  held  by  many  people. 

' '  This,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  discussion  of  what  ought 
to  be  accomplished.  My  view  is  that  a  commission,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  members  of  the  United  States  court,  shoold 
constitute  a  body  liefore  which  all  applications  for  railway  charters  should  be 
laid.  This  commission  should  be  nonpolitical  in  its  character,  and  composed  of 
civil  engineers,  lawyers,  and  men  of  business  qualifications,  limited  to  say  5  in 
number,  and  charters  for  railroads  should  only  be  issued  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  commission  followed  by  legislative  enactments. 

"  Some  new  method  for  the  issuance  of  charters  is  certainly  very  necessary,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  investors,  but  also  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  the 
present  practice  has  resulted  in  the  building  of  many  cheap  and  unnecessarv  rail- 
ways, wnich  have  much  increased  the  expense  of  transportation  over  what  it 
would  have  been  had  the  railways  constructed  been  built  on  strict  requirements, 
necessary  attention  having  been  given  to  securing  a  line  of  the  least  expense  in 
operation,  which,  in  most  cases,  has  been  grossly  disregarded.  The  result  is  that 
the  iieople  have  to  support  these  railways,  improperly  built,  and  therefore  incur 
an  enormous  tax  which  might  have  been  avoided  under  judicious  governmental 
supervision." 

A.  A.  EOBINSOX, 

Prexident  Mexican  Cenlral  'Railway  Comparty. 


"I  think  the  only  addition  I  would  make  to  what  ho  (Mr.  E.  W.  Heddaugh — 
see  next  quotation)  suggests  is  that  the  charter  should  provide  somewhat  in 
detail  as  to  the  character  of  the  road  that  should  be  built;  in  other  words,  should 
specify  the  alignment,  curvature,  width  of  embankments,  maximum  gradients, 
character  of  masonry,  bridges,  number  of  ties  per  mile,  weight  of  rail,  and  char- 
acter of  crossings  over  highways,  whether  level,  overhead  or  subways,  and  the 
same  as  to  intersections  of  other  railway  lines,  all  of  which  should  be  in  accord 
with  the  specifications  j)re8cribed  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  the 
State,  or  other  board  vested  with  such  authority.  This  would  prevent,  more 
than  any  other  provision  that  could  be  enacted,  the  building  of  superfluous  and 
unnecessary  lines  not  demanded  by  public  necessity,  but  built  for  purxxxses  of 
speculation  and  bla(;kmail — something  which  has  in  the  past  prevailed  to  a  great 
extent  and  which  is  responsible  for  the  competition  and  unremunerative  rates 
prevailing  on  many  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States." 

Charles  M.  Hayes, 
General  Manager  Orand  Trunk  Railroad  System. 


"  The  '  elements  of  weakness'  in  American  railway  charters  are  more  numer- 
ous than  the  '  elements  of  strength.'  Very  few  special  charters  have  been  granted 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Railway  corporations  which  have  come  into  being 
within  that  iwriod  have  been  organized  under  general  incorporation  acts,  and  are 
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ffnbject  to  constitntional  or  Btatntory  provisions  reserving  to  the  legislatnro  the 
power  to  amend,  alter,  or  repeal.  ThiB  reservation  deprives  the  corporation,  in 
some  degree,  of  the  contract  immunity  from  legislative  interference.  However, 
even  wiSi  this  reserved  power,  there  is  a  limit  Deyond  which  the  legislature  can 
not  go.  Unreasonable  rates  of  transportation  can  not  be  prescribed.  The  legis- 
lature can  not  interfere  with  or  control  the  coriwration  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs  not  affecting  the  safety,  healtk,  or  reasonable  convenience  of  the  public. 
Whether  or  not  a  legislatively  prescribed  rate  is  reasonable  is  a  judicial  ques- 
tion, and  the  carrier  may  always  have  recourse  to  the  courts  forits  determination. 
But  the  test  of  reasonableness  is  not  fully  settled. 

"And  BO  it  may  contest  the  validity  of  any  legislative  act  touching  the  manage- 
ment of  its  internal  affairs.  But  here,  too,  there  is  uncertainty.  The  boundary 
lino  between  matters  of  such  public  concern  as  to  warrant  legislative  interfer- 
ence, and  matters  of  which  corooration  has  exclusive  right  of  control,  is  not 
clearly  defined  nor  easily  definable. 

"  The  almost  unlimited  taxing  power  of  the  States  under  these  general  acts  of 
incorporation  as  respects  railway  property  is,  perhaps,  the  most  to  be  feared  in 
the  future.  The  power  has  been  abused  in  most  of  the  States,  and  the  manifest 
tendency  is  everywhere  to  impose  on  railroad  property  a  gradually  increasing 
portion  of  the  common  public  burden,  '^his  policy  is,  of  course,  popular  with 
the  people,  as  the  higher  the  tax  on  railroads  the  lower  the  tax  on  other  property, 
and  the  legislators  represent  their  constituents.  If  there  exists  any  judicial 
remedy  for  this  it  is  not  apparent. 

"  Now  railroad  property  differs  from  other  property  in  that  it  is  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  public.  A  railroad  once  built  must  remain  and  be  operated  so  long 
as  it  will  pay  operating  expenses,  even  though  its  owners  never  realize  $1  on  their 
investment. 

■'Rates  of  transportation  maybe  fixed  by  the  legislature.  These  conditions 
would  justify,  if  tney  do  not  in  justice  demand,  consideration  by  the  Government 
in  prescribing  a  system  of  railway  taxation.  Under  existing  methods  the  public 
take  toll  at  both  ends.  They  get  low  rates  of  transportation  and  a  high  rate  of 
taxation — both  through  legislation. 

"A  model  railway  charter  would  irrevocably  fix  the  percentage  on  the  capital 
investment  which  a  railway  company  should  receive  from  its  earnings — thus  pre- 
scribing a  limit  to  legislative  curtailment  of  rates.  It  would  define,  as  accurately 
as  well-chosen  general  language  can,  the  boundary  line  between  legislative  right 
of  interference  with  or  control  of  the  business  and  the  corporation's  right  of 
exclusive  management.  Something  helpful  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  I  am 
sure. 

,  "It  would  prescribe  a  definite  basis  of  taxation,  having  reference  to  the  excep- 
tional character  of  the  property  and  the  fact  of  its  permanent  dedication  to  the 
public  use,  and  this  basis  would  be  irrevocable. 

Finally,  it  would  make  the  issuance  of  a  free  pass  or  the  gratuitous  transporta- 
tion of  projHjrty  cause  of  forfeiture  of  the  charter." 

E.  W.  Meodaugh, 
SoliciUtr  Orand  Trunk  Railway  System. 


"  But  my  idea  of  the  charter  for  a  railway  would  be  that  every  point  which 
might  possibly  arise  in  the  future  should  be  definitely  determined  in  the  chai'ter, 
such  as  power  of  eminent  domain,  the  privileges  attached  to  the  use  of  water 
from  streams  or  artificial  xwnds,  with  condemnation  of  lands  for  such  uses  if  nec- 
cessary;  also  the  right  to  use  any  material  on  the  right  of  way  at  any  point  on 
the  line  where  it  might  be  needed,  with  the  rates  and  fares  for  freight  ancf  passen- 
ger traflBc  fixed,  or  at  least  a  minimum  fixed,  so  that  no  future  legislature  or  rail- 
way commission  could  interfere  therewith.  Whether  such  a  charter  as  this  could 
be  obtained  from  any  legislature  in  the  United  States  I  very  much  doubt,  but  a 
charter  with  such  provisions  would  be  to  my  mind  much  better  than  to  leave  the 
railways  to  the  mercy  of  succeeding  legislatures  or  railway  commissions." 

C.  J.  IVBS, 
President  Burlington,  Cellar  Rivpids  and  Aorlhem  BaUtDay. 


"  In  reply  to  your  question,  I  would  say  that  the  elements  of  strength  in  Ameri- 
can railroad  charters  rested,  for  many  years,  on  the  well-known  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case,  but  that  decision  has  been  frittered  away  by  the  courts  and  belittled  by 
Federal  and  State  legislation  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  little  left  of  it,  and 
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to-day  the  weakness  in  American  railroad  charters  is  that,  as  contracts,  they  seem 
to  bind  the  corporations  without  binding  the  States  which  granted  them. 

"To  my  mind  the  ideal  charter  would  be  one  which,  whatever  its  proyisions 
might  be,  should  state  them  clearly,  and  forever  equally  bind  both  the  State  and 
the  corporation  to  their  fulfillment." 

Stuyvesant  Fish, 
President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 


"  I  may  add  that  the  railroads  of  this  State,  under  its  general  railroad  laws, 
which  are  subject  to  alteration,  amendment,  or  repeal  at  any  time,  have  received 
reasonably  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  While  the  ti'ansporta- 
tion  facilities,  with  respect  to  territory  and  population,  are  very  extensive  by  rail 
in  compiarison  with  other  places,  as  well  as  by  water,  the  railroad  transportotion 

companies  of  this  State  have  been  very  unprofitable  investments.    The 

company,  under  its  special  charter,  is  practically  the  only  railroad  which  has  not 
been  a  losing  venture.  It  has  never  defaulted,  and  has  paid  interest  and  smaU 
dividends  upon  the  very  reasonable  amount  of  its  bonds  and  capital,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  arrangement  which  it  has  made  for  the  operation  of  other  lines,  under  the 
general  railroad  law,  it  has  conducted  their  operations  and  unquestionably  saved 
several  of  them  from  bankruptcy.  The  industries  of  the  State  have  grown,  and 
there  have  been  but  few  complaints  from  shippers. 

"  With  respect  to  the  portion  of  the  State  served  by  this  company,  operating 
under  its  charter,  whether  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  fruitful  ana 
populous  territory  reached,  or  whether  by  reason  of  the  facilities  extended  by 
the  company,  it  is  certain  that  this  portion  of  the  State  has  excelled  the  rest  in 
the  increase  of  population  and  value  of  property." 

Henry  Bussell, 
Counsellor,  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company. 

•  •••••• 

"  The  railroads  in  this  Commonwealth  have  very  little  more  power  than  ordi- 
nary business  coi-porations,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  being  the  most  important, 
and  that  exercised  under  very  rigorous  restrictions.  All  railroads  in  this  State 
are  now  subject  to  the  general  laws  and  are  under  th^supervision  of  a  board  of 
railroad  commis-sioners,  of  which  the  power  is  very  plenary.  The  general  law 
in  reference  to  Massachusetts  railroad  corporations  and  the  powers  of  the  rail- 
road commissioners  are  set  out  in  chapter  118  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Stat- 
utes and  the  amendments  thereto  contained  in  the  acts  from  1882  to  1899.  In 
addition  to  this  chapter,  railroads  are  subject  to  section  3,  chapter  105  of  the  Pub- 
lic Statutes,  which  makes  every  act  of  incorporation  subject  to  amendment,  alter- 
ation, or  repeal,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general  court.  In  view  of  these  general 
laws  the  original  charters  under  which  these  railroads  are  ox>erated  are  of  little 
or  no  material  value.  The  incorporation,  organization,  laying  out  of  route,  issu- 
ing of  stock,  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  rates  of  fares,  and  all  the  smaller  details 
of  railroad  operations  are  provided  for  in  the  general  statute  applicable  in  aU 
cases. 

"In  the  original  charters  of  at  least  two  of  the  railroads  organized  here,  a 
right  in  the  State  to  purchase  the  railroad  at  any  time  for  the  amount  of  invest- 
ment with  10  per  cent  a  year  added  was  reserved.  This,  however,  is  superseded 
]yy  a  general  right  to  take  possession  of  any  railroad  in  the  State  reserved  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  sections  7  and  8  of  the  aforesaid  chapter  113." 

Lucius  Tuttle, 
President,  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company. 
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Appendix  I, 

PREAMBLE  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  ROUTE  FROM 
A  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  CHARTER. 


AN  ACT  to  aiithoiizG  tho  constmction  of  an  extension  of  the  railway  commonly  known  m  the  Roee- 
hill  Railway,  in  three  Bections,  from  a  point  about  9  chains  75  liiiK.s  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
RoschiU  Rtiition  platform,  crossing  the  Parramatta  River,  traversing  the  districts  of  Rydalmere, 
Pennant  Hills,  Dunda«,  and  Castle  HUl,  and  teimlnating  at  Sural.    (Assented  to  13th  Jtiuc,  1893.) 

Whereas  Benjamin  Crispin  Simpson,  of  Sydney,  in  the  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  civil  engineer,  being  the  present  proprietor  of  the  railway  from  Clyde 
station  to  the  Parramatta  River,  known  as  the  Rosehill  Railway,  is  desirous  of 
constructing  an  extension  of  such  railway  in  three  sections,  from  a  point  about 
nine  chains  seventy-five  links  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Rosehill  station  plat- 
form; then  crossing  the  Parramatta  River;  then  traversing  the  districts  of  Rydal- 
mere, Pennant  Hills  to  a  point  north  of  the  Pennant  Hills  road,  being  three  miles 
twenty-eight  chains  from  the  starting  point,  and  being  the  first  section  of  the  said 
extension;  thence  traversing  Dundas  and  Castle  Hill  to  a  x>oint  in  the  district  of 
Castle  Hill  five  miles  twenty-four  chains  from  the  end  of  the  first  section,  being 
the  second  section  of  the  said  extension;  thence  to  a  further  point  in  the  district 
of  Dural  three  miles  forty-one  chains  or  thereabouts  from  the  termination  of  the 
second  section,  being  the  third  section  of  the  said  extension;  such  railway  to  run 
through  certain  private  lands  and  certain  streets  described  in  the  schedule  annexed 
hereto:  And  whereas  it  is  desired  to  construct  such  railway  extension  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  Rosehill  Railway  of  greater  use,  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  opening  up  a  most  fertile  and  valuable  district  now  without  railway 
facilities,  and  of  giving  better  access  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  and  the  public 
generally  to  Sydney  and  surrounding  country:  And  whereas  the  increased  facil- 
ities of  communication  and  trafSc  which  would  result  from  the  construction  of 
the  said  proposed  railway  extension  would  be  for  the  public  convenience  and 
benefit,  and  it  is  desirable  to  authorize  by  legislative  enactment  tho  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  said  proposed  railway  extension  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  and  legis- 
lative assembly  of  New  South  Wales  in  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  author- 
ityof  the  same,  as  follows: 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PART  OF  THE  ROUTE    CONTAINED  IN  A  PRIVATE  RAII^WAY 
CHABTEE  OF  NEW  80CTH  WALES  OF  1893. 

The  schedule. — First  part. — Commencing  on  the  Rosehill  Railway  at  a  jmint 
about  nine  chains  seventy-five  links  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Rosehill  station 
platform;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  land  enclosed  for  the  said 
railway  and  belonging  to  the  said  Benjamin  Crispin  Simpson;  thence  bearing 
northeasterly  through  the  property  believed  to  belong  to  the  Rosehill  Racecourse 
Company  to  a  road  called  South  avenue;  thence  across  that  road  bearing  north- 
easterly to  the  southern  boundary  of  land  believed  to  belong  to  Septimus  Alfred 
Stephen,  and  believed  to  be  leased  to  Charles  Edward  Jeanneret  for  a  tramway 
line;  thence  across  the  said  leased  land  bearing  northeasterly  to  a  road  called 
North  avenue:  thence  across  the  said  road  bearing  northeasterly  to  lands  believed 
to  belong  to  Robert  Hudson  bearing  northerly  to  the  western  boundary  of  a 
reserved  road;  thence  curving  to  a  northeasterly  direction  along  such  road  to  the 
southwestern  boundary  of  lands  believed  to  belong  to  William  L.  Ferris  and  I. 
Ferris;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  said  lands  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Parramatta  River;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  said 
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Parratnatta  River  to  the  southern  boundary  of  lands  believed  to  be  dedicated  by 
by  the  Government  for  an  asylum  for  the  insane;  thence  across  the  said  lands  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  to  their  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  the  trustees  of  Snbiaco  Convent  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  a  street  called  Victoria  street;  thence  in  a  northerly 
direction  across  the  said  street  to  its  northern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northerly 
and  northeasterly  direction  through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  the  trustees  of 
Subiaco  Convent  to  the  western  boundary  of  land  believed  to  belong  to  Jonathan 
Wooster;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  said  lands  to  tJie  southern 
boundary  of  a  road  called  Kissing  Point  road;  thence  in  a  nprtheasterly  direction  ' 
across  the  said  road  to  its  northern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
aoi'oss  land  believed  to  belong  to  Robert  M'Cann  to  its  eastern  boundarv;  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  G.  M'Killop  to  the 
western  boundary  of  a  reserved  road;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across 
the  said  road  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  (curving  to  a 
northerly  and  northwesterly)  direction  through  lands  believed  to  Delong  to  Neil 
Harper  to  the  western  boundary  of  a  road  believed  to  be  called  Adderton  road; 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction  across  the  said  road  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence 
in  a  northerly  direction  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  George  Hodge  to  its 
eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  throtigh  lands  beheved  to  belong 
to  Charles  R.  Mobbs  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  road;  thence  curving  to  a  north- 
easterly direction  along  the  said  road  and  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  Neil 
Harper,  and  also  through  land  believed  to  belong  to  Enoch  Smith  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  said  road;  thence  curving  to  northerly  and  northwesterly  direc- 
tions through  lands  believed  to  belong  to  Charles  W.  Mills  to  its  northern  bound- 
ary; thence  in  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  direction  through  lands  believed  to 
belong  to  Frederick  C.  Cox  to  its  eastern  boundary;  thence  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  across  land  believed  to  belong  to  William  Cox  to  the  southern  boundary 
of  a  road  called  Pennant  HiUs  road;  thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the 
said  road  to  its  northern  boundary;  thence  still  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across 
land  believed  to  belong  to  Frederick  C.  Cox  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  road; 
thence  across  the  said  road  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  its  northern  boundary; 
thence  1)earing  northeasterly  across  land  believed  to  belong  to  Edwin  Harris,  and 
terminating  at  a  point  in  the  said  land  three  miles  twenty-eight  chains  distant 
from  the  point  of  commencement  of  the  first  section  hereinbefore  described. 
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Appendix  II. 
CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  RAILWAYS. 


ALABAMA 
Art.  XrV. — Corporatiotu. — FHvate  corporations. — Railroads  and  eanais. 

Sec.  21.  All  railroads  and  canals  shall  be  pablic  highways,  and  all  railroad 
and  canal  companies  shall  be  common  carriers.  Any  association  or  corpori- 
tion  orsanized  for  the  purpose  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  a 
railroad  between  any  points  in  this  State,  and  to  connect  at  the  State  Ime  wit'i 
railroada  of  other  States.  Every  railroad  shall  have  the  right  with  its  road  t  > 
intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other  railroad,  and  shul  receive  and  trans- 
port each  the  other's  freight,  passengers,  and  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  without 
delay  or  discrimination." 

Sbc.  22.  "  The  general  assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent 
unJTist  discriminations  and  extortion  in  rates  of  freights  and  passengrer  tariff  on 
railroads,  canals,  and  rivers  in  this  State." 

Sec.  23.  "  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  shall  g^nt  free  passes 
or  sell  tickets  or  passes  at  a  discount  otiher  than  as  sold  to  the  public  generally, 
to  any  member  or  the  general  assembly,  or  to  any  person  holding  ofSce  under  this 
State  or  the  United  States." 

Sec.  25.  "  No  railroad,  canal,  or  other  transportation  company,  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  shall  have  the  oenent  of  any  future 
legislation  by  general  or  special  laws,  other  than  in  execution  of  a  trust  created 
by  law,  or  bv  contract,  except  on  the  condition  of  complete  acceptance  of  all  the 
provisions  of  this  article." 

Abt.  XI. — Taxation. 

Sec.  6.  "  The  property  of  private  corporations,  associations,  and  individuals  of 
this  State  shall  forever  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate."    •    ♦    • 

"  Law  reqnlrlnir  auditor  to  aasew  and  collect  taxes  oa  the  roadbed  and  rolUng  stock  of  rallroada, 
and  reUeving  these  items  from  county  taxation  was  valid."— M.  &  0.  R.  Co.  v.  Peebles,  47  Ala.,  317. 

ARKAITSAS. 
Art.  XII. — "  Municipal  and  private  eorporationa. 

Sec.  1.  "All  existing  charters  or  grants  of  special  or  exclusive  privilege  under 
which  a  bona  fide  organization  shall  not  have  taken  place  and  business  been  com- 
menced in  good  faith  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  here- 
after have  no  validity." 

Sec.  2.  "The  general  assembly  shall  pass  no  sx>ecial  act  conferring  corporate 
powers,  except  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory  purposes,  where 
the  corporations  created  are  to  be  and  remam  under  the  patronage  and  control  of 
the  State." 

Sec.  5.  "  No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  becomea 
stockholder  in  any  company  •  •  •  or  obtain  or  appropriate  money  for  or 
loan  its  credit  to  any  corporation."    •    »    ♦ 

Sec.  6.  "  Ciorporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  which  laws  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  altered  or  repealed.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  the 
power  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  any  charter  of  incorporation  now  exising  and 
revocable  at  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  or  any  that  may  hereafter  be  cre- 
ated, whenever,  in  their  opinion,  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  this  State, 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  corporations." — 
(See  By.  v.  Gill,  64-101.) 
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Sec.  7.  "  Bxcept  as  herein  provided,  the  State  shall  never  become  a  stockholder 
in,  or  sabscribe  to,  or  be  interested  in,  the  stock  of  any  corx>oration  or  association. " 

Abt.  XVn. — Railroads,  canals,  arid  turnpikes. 

Sbc.  1.  Identical  with  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama. 

Sec.  8.  All  individuals,  associations,  and  corporations  shall  have  equal  right 
to  have  persons  and  property  transported  over  railroads,  canals,  and  tnmpikes, 
and  no  nndne  or  anreasonable  discrimination  shall  be  made  in  charges  for,  or  in 
facilities  for,  transportation  of  freight  or  passengers  within  the  Suite,  or  com- 
ing from  or  going  to  any  other  State.  Persons  and  property  transported  over 
any  railroad  shall  be  delivered  at  any  station  at  charges  not  exceeding  the  charges 
for  ti'ansportation  of  persons  and  property  of  the  same  class  in  the  same  direction, 
to  any  more  distant  station.    »    *    • 

Sec.  4.  The  leasing,  control,  consolidation,  or  pnrchase  of  a  x>arallel  or  compet- 
ing line  forbidden.  Officer  of  one  road  can  not  hold  office  in  such  lines.  Qnes- 
tion  as  to  what  is  competing  or  parallel  lines  to  be  decided  by  jury,  as  in  civil 
cases. 

Sec.  5.  No  officer,  president,  director,  agent,  or  employee  of  any  railroad  to  be 
interested,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  furnishing  materials,  supplies,  or  business  to 
company. 

Sbc.  7.  The  general  assembly  shall  prevent  by  law  the  granting  of  free  passes, 
by  any  railroad  or  transportation  company,  to  any  officer  of  this  State,  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial. 

Sec.  8.  All  charters  held  subject  to  constitution,  and  no  amendment  of  charter 
or  special  law  for  benefit  of  corporation  to  be  passed  unless  so  held. 

Sec.  9.  General  assembly  can  take  property  and  franchises  of  incorporated 
companies  and  subject  them  to  public  use,  the  same  as  property  of  individuals. 

Sec.  10.  General  assembly  to  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent  unjust 
discriminations.    Penalties  and  forfeitures  to  be  provided. 

Sec.  11.  Boiling  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  to  be  considered  per- 
sonal property. 

Sec.  18.  Annual  reports  to  be  required. 

ARIZONA. 

The  organic  code  contains  no  provisions  on  railways. 

CALIFORinA. 
Art.  XII. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  "CorporationsmaybeformedundergenerallawSibntshallnotbecreated 
tsv  special  act.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  this  State  concerning  corporations,  and 
all  laws  that  may  hereafter  be  passed  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  altered 
from  time  to  time  or  repealed." 

Sec.  7.  "  The  legislature  shall  not  extend  any  franchise  or  charter,  nor  remit 
the  forfeiture  of  any  franchise  or  charter  for  any  corporation  now  existing,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  exist  under  the  laws  of  this  State." 

Sec.  8.  State  can  use  property  of  corporations  for  public  use  same  as  that  of 
individuals. 

Sec.  17.  Same  as  section  21  of  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  and  section  1  of  that 
of  Arkansas. 

Sec.  18.  Same  as  section  5,  Article  XVII,  of  constitution  of  Arkansas,  with  the 
addition  "  except  such  interest  in  the  business  of  transportation  as  lawfully  flows 
from  the  transportation  of  stock  therein." 

Sec.  19.  Free  passes  and  discounted  tickets  forbidden.  Penalty:  Forfeiture  of 
office. 

Sec.  20.  Pooling  forbidden.  If  rates  are  reduced  for  purposes  of  competition, 
the  same  shall  not  be  raised  "  without  the  consent  of  the  governmental  authority 
in  which  shall  be  vested  the  power  to  regulate  fares  and  freights." 

Sec.  21.  Same  as  section  3,  Article  XII,  Arkansas. 

Sec.  22.  State  divided  into  three  sections,  according  to  poxmlation.  One  railroad 
commissioner  for  each  secti  on ,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years.  Have  power  to 
establish  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight.  Same  to  be  published. 
Examine  books,  records,  etc.;  and  may  issue  subpoenas;  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints; punish  for  contempt  of  orders  "in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
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extent  as  coorta  of  record;"  shall  prescribe  -oniform  system  of  accoants.  Diso- 
bedience of  orders  of  commissioner  pnnished  by  fines  not  to  exceed  twenty  tbon- 
sand  dollars.  Agent  or  employee  receiving  rates  in  excess  of  those  fixed  fined  five 
thousand  dollars  or  one  year  in  connty  jail.  Legislature  can  extend  power  of 
commissioner. 
Seo.  23.  Divides  State  into  districts. 

COLORADO. 
Abt.  XV. — Corporationa. 

Seo.  1.  All  special  charters  gnranted,  bat  nnder  which  business  had  not  begnn, 
not  valid  after  Euloption  of  this  constitation. 

Sbo.  2.  No  charter  of  incorporation  shall  be  granted,  extended,  change,  or 
amended  by  special  law,  except  for  such  mnnicipal,  charitable,  edacational,  penal, 
or  reformatory  corporations  as  are  or  may  be  under  the  control  of  the  State;  but 
the  general  assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organization  of  corpo- 
rations hereafter  to  be  created. 

Sec.  8.  Identical  with  last  eleven  lines  of  section  6,  Article  Zn,  Arkansas. 

Skc.  4.  Almost  identical  with  section  21,  Article  XIY,  Alabama,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  last  phrase  "  and  transport,"  etc. 

Sec.  S.  Siune  as  section  4,  Article  XVH,  Arkansas,  but  referring  to  consolida- 
tion only.  

Sec.  6.  Identical  with  section  3,  Article  XVU,  Arkansas,  up  to  "  Persons  and 
property  transportbd." 

Sec.  7.  Benefit  of  fatore  legislation  denied  until  acceptance  of  provisions  of 
constitution  filed,  in  binding  form. 

Sec.  8.  Identical  with  section  9,  Article  XVII,  Arkansas. 

See.  15.  Unlawful  for  anv  corxx>ration  "  to  require  of  its  servants  or  employees, 
as  a  condition  of  their  employment  any  contract  ♦  •  •  whereby  such  person, 
company  ♦  *  •  shall  be  released  from  liabili<7  •  •  *  on  account  of 
injuries  while  in  the  service  of  such  company."    »    *    • 

CONNECTICUT. 

Amendments,  Article  XXV:  "  No  conn'hr,  city,  town,  borough,  or  other  munici- 
pality, shall  ever  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  any  railroad  corporation,  or 
become  a  purchaser  of  the  bonds,  or  make  donations  to,  or  loan  its  credit,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  aid  of  any  such  corporation;"  debts  contracted  prior  to  adoption 
of  this  amendment  not  affected. 

DBLAWARB. 

AST.  Vlil. — Revenue  and  taxation. 

Sec.  8.  County  or  municipal  aid  to  private  corporations  or  persons  prohibited. 

Art.  IX. — Corporationa. 

Sec.  1.  No  corporation  shall  hereafter  be  created,  amended,  renewed,  or  revived 
by  special  act,  but  only  by  or  under  general  law,  nor  shall  any  existing  corporate 
charter  be  amended,  renewed,  or  revived  by  special  act,  but  only  by  or  under 
general  law.    •    ♦    ♦    Charters  forfeited  for  violation  of  law. 

Sec.  2.  Acceptance  of  constitation  by  corporations  necessary  before  charter  can 
be  renewed  or  amended. 

Sec.  6.  Each  shareholder'  entitled  to  one  vote  in  elections  for  directors  or 
managers. 

FLORIDA. 

Abt.  IX. — Taxation  and  finance. 

Sec.  7.  State  aid  by  means  of  taxation  to  corporations  forbidden. 

Sec.  10.  State  credit  not  to  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  private  corporations;  State 
not  to  become  a  stockholder.  City,  county,  borough,  township,  etc.,  also  forbid- 
den to  aid  such  corporations. 
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Aet.  XVI. — Miscellaneous. 

Sec.  so.  "  The  leg^latnre  is  invested  with  full  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  cor- 
rection of  abnses  and  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  excessive  charges  by 
persons  and  corporations  engaged  as  conunon  carriers  in  transporting  persons  or 
property,  or  penorming  other  services  of  a  public  nature,  and  shall  provide  for 
enforcing  such  laws  by  adequate  x>enalties  and  forfeitures." 

Seo.  81.  Free  passes  and  discounts  of  fares  forbidden  to  members  of  legislature 
and  State  officers. 

GBORGIA. 

Art.  rV. — SeetUm  I.  HegvJation  of  corporatiotu. 

Sec.  1.  Railroad  tariffs.  Assembly  g^iven  right  to  regulate  freight  and  passen- 
ger tariffs  and  to  fix  penalties  for  violations  of  regulations. 

Seo.  2.  Right  of  eminent  domain  retained  over  corporation  property. 

Sec.  8.  Charters  revived  or  amended  become  subject  to  tiie  constitution:  •  •  • 
"  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  an^  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  any  existing  road  to  take  stock  in  or  aid  in  the  building  of  any  branch 
road." 

Sec.  4.  The  purchase  of  stock  of  one  corporation  by  another  for  purposes  of 
decreasing  competition  can  not  be  authoiized  and  all  such  contracts  declared  void. 

Sec.  6.  Rebates  forbidden,  directly  or  indirectly.    Penalties  may  be  imposed. 

IDAHO. 

Art.  hi. — LegislaKve  department. 

Seo.  19.  Prohibits  si>ecial  or  local  laws. 

Art.  Vni. — PiMic  indebtedness  and  subsidies. 

Four  sections,  jnx>hibiting  subscription  to  stock  and  other  forms  of  aid  on  part 
of  any  political  unit. 

Art.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Previously  granted  but  inoperative  special  charters  void. 

Sec.  2.  Special  legislation,  except  for  muiucipal,  charitable,  etc.,  purposes, 
prohibited. 

Sec.  8.  Legislature  may  revoke  charters,  but  no  injustice  shall  be  done. 

Sec.  4.  Like  section  8,  Article  XI,  lUinoJB. 

Sec.  6.  Railways  common  carriers;  leg^slatnremay  control,  r^^ulate  rates;  rail- 
ways may  connect,  intersect  with  one  another. 

Sec.  6.  Undue  or  unreasonable  discriminations  forbidden;  excursion  and  com- 
mutation tickets  may  be  sold,  provided  they  are  the  same  to  all  persons.  Long 
and  short  haul  provision. 

Sec.  7.  Must  accept  constitution. 

Sec.  8.  Legislature  may  apply  right  of  eminent  domain  to  property  of  railway 
corporation. 

Sec.  10.  Appoint  legal  representative. 

Sec.  14.  Can  not  escape  jurisdiction  of  State  courts  throogffa  consolidation. 

Sec.  16.  Contracts  restricting  liabilitjr  void. 

Sec.  18.  Combinations  to  influence  price  prohibited. 

KEITTTTCKT. 

Sec.  69.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  179.  City,  coxmty,  etc.,  aid  to  corporations  forbidden. 

Sec.  190.  Corporations  must  accept  the  constitution  before  asking  for  benefits 
of  future  lej^lation. 

Sec.  191.  All  charters  under  which  organization  has  not  taken  place  at  time  of 
adoption  of  constitution  void. 

Sec.  192.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  other  than  expressly  named  in 
charter;  not  to  hold  estate  other  than  is  proper  and  necessary  for  carrying  on  its 
legitimate  business  "for  a  longer  period  than  6  years,  under  penalty  of  eschcert." 
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Sec.  195.  Property  of  corporations  snbject  to  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Sec.  196.  ITnjnst  discrimination  prohibited. 

Sec.  197.  Free  passes  forbidden  to  city,  town,  county  officers,  members  of 
assembly,  or  jadge.    Forfeiture  of  office  the  penalty. 

Sec.  198.  Trusts,  pools,  combinations,  or  other  organizations  to  "depreciate 
below  its  real  value  any  article,  or  enhance  the  cost  of  any  article  above  its  real 
value"  forbidden." 

Sec.  201.  Purchase  or  lease  or  operation  of  competing  lines  or  line  forbidden; 
also  pooling  of  earnings  with  any  common  carrier  forbidden. 

Sec.  203.  Lease  or  transfer  of  franchise  to  escape  liability  forbidden. 

Sec.  307.  Identical  with  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  209.  Railroad  commissioners,  three  in  number,  elected  by  people  for  same 
term  as  governor.    State  divided  into  three  districts. 

Sec.  210.  Common  carriers  forbidden  to  own,  operate,  or  engage  in  any  other 
business  "except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  on  its  business."    *    •    • 

Sec.  212.  Boiling  stock  subject  to  execution  and  sale.  Earnings  and  personal 
property  snbject  to  process  of  attachment. 

Secs.  213,  215.  Freight  of  all  shippers  to  be  transferred  with  equal  promptness 
and  same  charges  independent  of  destination. 

Sec.  214.  Exclusive  contracts  with  shippers  forbidden. 

Sec.  216.  Right  of  intersection  guaranteed. 

Sec.  217.  Fixes  penalties  at  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  and  forfeiture  of  franchise. 

Sec.  218.  Greater  charges  for  shorter  than  for  longer  hauls  forbidden. 

ILLINOIS. 
Aet.  2lI. 

Sec.  1.  No  corporation  to  be  created  by  special  laws. 

Sec.  2.  All  charters  not  in  force  within  10  days  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitntion  void. 

Sec.  3.  "The  general  assembly  shall  provide,  bylaw,  •  »  »  every  stockholder 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  the  number  of  shares  of 
stock  owned  by  him,  for  as  ihany  persons  as  there  are  directors  or  managers  to  be 
elected,  or  to  cumulate  such  shares,  and  give  one  candidate  as  manv  votes  as  the 
number  of  directors  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  shares  of  stock  shall  equal; 
or  to  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle  among  as  many  candidates  as  he  shall 
think  fit."    »    •    • 

Sec.  10.  RoUing  stock  and  all  other  movable  property  considered  personal 
property  subject  to  execution  and  sale. 

Sec.  11.  Consolidation  of  competing  lines  forbidden.  No  consolidation  without 
60  days'  notice.    Majority  of  directors  to  be  citizens  of  State. 

Sec.  12.  Railroads  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  No  increase  of  stock  unless  60  days'  notice  of  same  has  been  given. 

Sec.  14.  *  *  *  "  Property  and  franchises  of  incorporated  companies  already 
organized,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  public  necessity  the  same  as  of  indi- 
viduals."   •    •    • 

Sec.  15.  "  The  general  assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  prevent 
unjust  discriminations  and  extortion  in  the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariff 
on  the  different  railroads  of  the  State,  and  enforce  such  laws  by  necessary  pen- 
tdties  to  the  extent,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  of  forfeiture  of  their  property 
and  franchises." 

Aet.  3TV. 

Sec.  1.  Regarding  money  i>aid  into  State  treasury  hj  Illinois  Central  BaHroad. 
Sec.  2.  County,  city,  town,  village,  etc. ,  aid  to  corporations  forbidden  in  future 
(i.  e.,  after  1870,  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitation) 

nroiANA. 

Abt.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  18.  Corporations  other  than  banking  shall  not  be  created  by  special  act 
but  may  be  formed  under  general  laws. 
Sec.  14.  Individual  liability  of  incorporators. 
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IOWA. 
Abt.  Vlll. — Corporations. 

Sac.  1.  No  corporation  to  be  hereafter  created  bjr  special  law. 

Sec.  2.  Property  of  corporations  snbject  to  taxation  as  that  of  individnalB. 

Sec.  3.  State  not  to  be  a  stockholder. 

Sec.  13.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article,  the  general  assembly  shall 
have  power  to  amend  or  repeal  all  laws  for  the  organization  or  creation  of  cor- 
porations.   ♦    •    • 

KANSAS. 

Aet.  Xn..— Corporations. 

Seo.  1.  Special  legislation  prohibited,  and  all  general  laws  may  be  amended  or 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  Indiyidoal  liabilities  in  case  of  corporations,  •  •  •  •<  but  snch  indi- 
vidnal  liabilities  shall  not  apply  to  railroad  corporations,  nor  corporations  for 
religions  or  charitable  purposes. 

LOXnSIANA. 

Abt.  263.  "  The  general  assembly  shall  not  remit  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
of  any  corporation  now  existing,  nor  renew,  alter,  or  amend  the  same,  nor  pass 
any  general  or  special  law  for  the  benefit  of  such  corpK)ration,  except  upon  the 
condition  that  such  corporation  shall  thereafter  hold  its  charter  snbject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution." 

Art.  265.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  except  such  as  directiy  author- 
ized by  charter  "or  incidental  tnereto,"  nor  hold  any  real  estete  for  a  longer 
period  than  10  years. 

Art.  267.  Stock  neither  to  be  decreased  nor  increased  "  except  in  pursuance  of 
general  laws,"  nor  without  the  consent  of  x>erson8  holding  the  larger  amount  in 
value  of  the  stock.    •    ♦    • 

Art.  371.  Identical  with  Article  XTV,  section  21,  Alabama,  beginning  with 
"  Any  association." 

Art.  272.  Identical  with  Article  XIY,  s^tion  31,  Alabama,  up  to  "Any 
association." 

Art.  274.  Ck)n8olidation  upon  60  days'  notice,  but  company  always  to  remain  io 
jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

Art.  275.  "  Oeneral  laws  shall  be  enacted  providing  for  the  creation  of  private 
corporations,  and  shall  therein  provide  fully  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the 
pnUic  and  of  the  individual  stocKholder." 

Abt.  288.  "A  railroad,  express,  telephone,  telegraph,  steamboat,  and  other 
water  craft,  and  sleeping  car  commission  is  hereby  created;"  composed  of  three 
members,  elected  by  dismcte. 

Art.  284.  Powers  of  commission :  Compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and  production 
of  books  and  papers;  adopt,  change,  and  make  just  rates  and  regulations;  prevent 
discriminations;  hear  complainte;  supervise  matters  of  bridges,  depots,  switohes, 
eto.,  eto.;  adjust  rates  between  branch  and  trunk  lines'. 

Art.  285.  Appeals  from  decisions  of  commission  may  be  taken  to  Supreme 
Coort. 

Abt.  286.  Penalties  provided. 

MAQOC. 

Abt.  IV. — Part  third.    Legislaiive  power. 

Sbc.  18.  "The  legislature  shall, from  time  to  time,  provide  as  far  as  practicable, 
by  general  laws,  for  all  matters  generally  appertaining  to  special  or  private  legis- 
lation." 

Abt.  IX.— Oeneral  proviaiona. 

Credit  of  State  not  to  be  loaned. 

UABYIiANS. 

Abt.  3. — Legislative  department. 

Sbc.  48.  Corporations  may  be.  formed  under  general  laws;  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  special  act,  ezc^t  for  municipal  purposes,  and  except  in  cases  where 
no  general  laws  exist;  ♦  •  •  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  gov- 
ernor to  draft  general  laws. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

CkmtainB  no  constitational  provisioiis  relating  to  railways. 

MICHIQAN. 
Abt.  XV. — Corporations. 

Sbc.  1.  Corporationa  to  be  formed  nnder  general  laws  only. 

Sec.  7.  Individual  liability  of  stockholders. 

Sec.  10.  No  corporation,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  or  for  the  construction 
of  railroads,  plank  roads,  and  canals,  shall  be  created  for  a  longer  period  than  30 
years. 

Sec.  13.  Limitation  for  holding  real  estate  ten  years,  "  excluding  such  as  is 
actually  occupied  by  such  corporation  in  the  exercise  of  its  franciiise." 

MINITIiSOTA. 

Abt.  IX. — finances  of  the  State,  banks  and  banking. 

Seo.  14b.  Ldmitation  of  municipal  aid  to  railways  to  10  per  cent  of  assessed 
valuation. 

Sbc.  16.  Adopted  November  4,  1870.  Limitation  at  6  per  cent  of  taxable 
property. 

Abt.  X. — Qf  corporations  luiving  no  banking  privileges. 

Sec.  2.  None,  except  municipal  corporations,  to  be  formed  under  si>ecial  acts, 

Abt.  IV. 

Sec.  83.  Special  legislation  prohibited.    Also  the  amendment  of  special  laws. 
Latter  may,  however,  be  repealed. 
Sec.  34.  Provision  made  for  general  laws. 

Amendment  to  sec.  19,  Art.  IX,  of  Apr.  15, 1858. 

State  loans  to  be  given  only  to  roads  in  whose  aid  Con^«8s  has  given  lands  to 
State  of  Minnesota.  Loans  in  form  of  State  bonds,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semi-annually  in  New  York  City,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000,000. 
Conditions  of  these  loans  prescribed  at  some  length. 

MISSISSIPPL 

Art.  VL 

Seo.  87.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  88.  General  laws  for  the  granting  of  charteirs  to  be  XMkssed. 

Abt.  Vn. — CorjKrrations. 

Sec.  178.  Corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws  only.  Legislature  has 
power  to  change  or  revoke  any  charter  (now  revocable  or  hereafter  granted) 
"  whenever,  in  its  opinion,  it  nwiy  be  for  the  public  interest  to  do  so:  ftovided, 
however ,tliat  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  stockholders."  Charters  not  to  be 
granted  for  more  than  99  years.  Companies  holding  charters  for  a  longer  period 
may  surrender  excess.  Leg^lature  may  otherwise  tax  the  "  increased  value  of 
such  property  and  franchises  arising  from  such  longer  duration  of  their  charters." 

Sec.  179.  Charters  to  be  held  subject  to  constitution. 

Sec.  180.  Future  charters  subject  to  constitution;  all  charters  under  which 
organization  not  effected  within  one  year  after  adoption  of  the  constitution  to  be 
void;  also  sXL  charters  under  which  work  not  b^pin  within  two  years  after 
granting. 

Sec.  182.  Power  of  taxation  not  to  be  surrendered  or  abridged  by  any  contract. 

Abt.  VI. 

Sec.  188.  Municipal  aid  forbidden. 

Seo.  184.  Identical  with  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama. 
Sec.  185.  Boll^og  stock  considered  personal  property  and  subject  to  execation 
and  sale. 
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Sec.  186.  Proyidea  for  Tegulation  of  rates  and  fixing  of  penalties. 

Sec.  188.  E'ree  passes  to  "  members  of  legislature,  State,  district,  county,  or 
municipal  officers,  except  railroad  commissioners,"  forbidden. 

Sec.  190.  Property  and  franchises  of  corporations  may  be  subjected  to  public 
use. 

Sec.  198.  Contracts  waiving  right  of  suit  for  damages  void. 

Sec.  194.  Same  as  section  8,  Article  XI,  niinois. 

Sec.  197.  Lease,  purchase,  or  operation  of  a  railroad  of  this  State  by  a  foreign 
corporation  forbidden. 

Sec.  198.  The  leg^ature  shall  enact  laws  to  prevent  all  trusts,  combinatioiis, 
contracts,  and  agreements  inimical  to  the  public  welfare. 

Art.  XIV. — Geiieral  provisions. 

Sec.  258.  State  aid  of  corporations  prohibited. 

.    MIBSOtTRL 

Ajit.  IV. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  47.  Municipal  aid  to  corporations  prohibited. 
Sec.  53.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Art.  X. — Revenue  and  taxation. 

Seo.  6.  "  AU  railroad  corporations  in  this  State  or  doin^g  business  therein  shall 
be  subjected  to  taxation  for  State,  county,  school,  municipal,  and  other  purposes, 
an  the  real  and  personal  property  owned  or  used  by  them,  and  on  their  gross 
eamingps,  their  net  earnings,  iranchises,  and  their  capital  stock. 

Sec.  21.  Payment  of  $50  to  State  treasurer  for  first  $50,000  of  stock,  and  $5  for 
every  $10,000  additional,  required  before  charter  granted. 

Art.  XII. — Corporations. 

Sec.  4.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  property  and  franchises  of  cor- 
porations. 
Sec.  6.  Same  as  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 
Sec.  7.  Similar  to  section  192,  Kentucky,  and  article  265,  Louisiana. 

Art.  XII. 

Sec.  12.  Discrimination  prohibited  on  long  and  short  hauls. 

Sec.  13, 14.  Same  as  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama.  Unjust  discrimina- 
tions also  prohibited,  and  legislature  to  pass  laws  establishing  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rates  for  freight  and  passengers. 

Sec.  16.  Bollin^stockandallothermovablepropertyheld  subject  to  execution. 

Sec.  17.  Consolidation  of  competing  or  parallel  lines  forbidden;  also  lease,  pur- 
chase, etc.;  also  officeholding  in  rival  company. 

Sec.  18.  Ko  corporation  can  become  a  foreign  company  by  consolidation. 

Sec.  21.  Benefits  of  future  leg^ialation  denied  except  on  condition  of  acceptance 
of  constitution. 

Sec.  22.  No  officer  of  railroad  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  furnish- 
ing supplies,  etc.,  to  comi>any. 

Sec.  24.  Free  passes  forbidden  to  State,  county,  and  municipal  officers,  etc. 

MONTANA. 

Art.  XV. — Corporations  other  than  municipal. 

Sec.  1.  Charters  under  which  orKanization  not  yet  cconpleted  void. 

Sec.  8.  Assembly  has  power  to  alter,  revoke,  or  annul  any  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion existing,  or  wnich  may  hereafter  be  granted,  when,  in  its  opinion,  it  may  be 
injuious  to  citizens  of  State. 

Sbo.  4.  Same  as  section  3,  Article  XI,  Illinois  and  others. 

Sec.  6.  Railroad  common  carriers;  legislature  has  power  to  control  and  regulate 
all  rates,  all  roads,  the  right  to  build,  operate,  and  intersect  other  roads. 

Sec.  6.  Same  as  section  17,  Article  XII,  Missouri  and  others. 
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Sec.  7.  Same  as  section  3,  Article  XYII,  Arkansas,  and  discrimination  among 
persons  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Constitution  to  be  accepted  before  benefit  of  future  legislation  obtained. 

Sec.  9.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  property  and  fruichises. 

Sec.  12.  "No  street  or  other  railroad  shall  De  constructed  within  any  city  or 
town  without  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities  haying  control  of  the  street  or 
highway  proposed  to  be  occupied  by  such  street  or  other  railroad." 

Sec.  16.  No  corporation  can  become  a  foreign  corporation  by  consolidation. 

Sec.  16.  Contracts  waiving  right  to  damages  void. 

Sec.  20.  Formation  of  trusts  by  combination  within  or  without  the  State  for- 
bidden.   Legislatore  to  enact  appropriate  legislation. 

XraBRASKA. 

Abt.  XI. — Corporation* — Railroad  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  Boiling  stock  and  all  other  movable  prox)erty  subject  to  execution  and 
sale. 

Sec.  8.  Identical  with  section  11,  Article  XI,  Illinois,  omitting  last  sentence. 

Sec.  4.  All  roads  public  highways;  legislature  may  establish  reasonable  max- 
imum rates  for  passengers  and  freight;  liability  of  companies  never  to  be  limited. 

Sec.  6.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  apply. 

Sec.  7.  Abuses  to  be  regulated  by  law;  penalties  to  the  extent  of  forfeiture  of 
propeily  and  franchise  may  be  imposed. 

NEVADA. 
Art.  Vm. — Municipal  and  otlier  corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  6.  State  credit  not  to  be  extended  to  corporations. 

Sec.  10.  "  No  county,  city,  town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  become 
a  stockholder  in  any  joint  stock  company,  corporation,  or  association  whatever, 
or  loan  its  credit  in  the  aid  of  auy  such  company,  corporation,  or  association, 
.except  railroad  corporations,  companies,  or  associations." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

No  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  railways. 

NE'W  XBRSE'Sr. 

Art.  IV. — Legislative. 

Sec.  11.  Special  legislation  for  corxxirations  forbidden. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  organic  code  contains  no  provisions  relating  to  railways. 

NEW  YORK. 

Art.  III. 

Sec.  18.  Forbids  legislature  to  enact  any  special  law  "  Qranting  any  corponw 
tion,  association,  or  individual  the  right  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks." 

Art.  VII. 

Skc.  1.  state  credit  withheld. 

Art.  Vin. 

Sec.  1.  "Corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be 
created  by  general  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes;  and  in  cases  where,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation  can  not  be  attained 
under  general  laws.  All  general  laws  and  special  acts  passed  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  bo  altered  from  time  to  time  or  repealed."' 

Sec.  10.  County,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  not  to  give  "an  credil^ 
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Art.  xni. 

Sbc.  S.  Granting^  or  promising  to  g^rant,  or  accepting  passes,  franking  privilege, 
or  any  discrimination  m  rates  for  the  benefit  of  any  public  officer  prohibited. 

NORTH  CAROLHTA. 

Abt.  V. — Bevenue  and  taxation. 

Sso.  4.  State  credit  not  to  be  given  to  railroads  unless  they  are  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constikation,  or  such  in  which  the  State  has  a 
pecnniary  interest,  unless  the  question  be  submitted  to  the  people  and  apxn-oved 
by  them. 

Abt.  Yin. — Colrporations  other  than  municipal. 

Sbo.  1.  CJorporations  other  than  municipal  to  be  org^anized  under  general  laws. 
All  such  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  repealed  or  altered. 
Seo.  2.  Debts  to  be  secured. 
Seo.  8.  Defines  corporations. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Art.  2. — Legislative  clepartment. 

Sec.  08.  Special  legislation  in  favor  of  railroads  forbidden. 

Art.  7. — Corporations  oilier  than  municipal. 

Sec.  138.  Charters  held  subject  to  constitution. 

Sec.  184.  Prox)erty  and  franchises  subject  to  right  of  eminent  domain. 
Sec.  187.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  other  than  that  directly  author- 
ized. 
Sec.  189.  Consent  of  local  authorities  concerned  necessary. 
Sec.  141.  Consolidation — same  as  section  6,  Article  ITV,  Montana. 

Sec'  143'  C  ^*™^  *^  section  5,  Article  XV,  Montana. 
Sec.  146.  Same  as  section  20,  Article  XV,  Montana. 

OHIO. 
Art.  XTT. — Corporations. 
Sec.  1.  No  special  laws  conferring  corporate  powers  to  be  passed. 

OREOON. 

Art.  TV. — LegistatitJe  department. 

Sec.  28.  Various  kinds  of  special  legislation  prohibited,  but  corporations  not 
mentioned. 

Art.  XI. — Corporations  and  internal  improvements. 

Sec.  2.  Organization  of  corporations  by  special  act  forbidden.  All  laws  may 
be  changed  or  repealed,  "  but  not  so  as  to  destroy  or  imjMtir  any  vested  corporate 
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>B0.  6.  State  not  to  be  stockholder  in  any  company. 
Sec.  7.  Credit  of  State  not  to  be  loaned. 
Sec.  10.  New  county  debts  limited  to  $3,000. 

PEIfNS'SXVAmA. 
Art.  IX. — Taxation  andfinanee. 
Sec.  6.  State  credit  not  to  be  pledged  nor  State  to  become  a  st()bkholder. 
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Art.  XVI. — Private  corporation*. 

Sec.  2.  All  charters  to  be  held  subject  to  constitntion. 

Sec.  8.  Right  of  eminent  domain  applicable  to  property  and  franchises. 

Sec.  6.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  hnsiness  other  than  expressly  anthorized 
and  not  to  hold  real  estate  except  sach  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  its 
IrasineBS. 

AsT.  AVIU. — JRaUroada  STid  canals. 

Sec.  1.  Identical  with  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama. 

Sec.  6.  No  ofScer  of  corporation  to  be  interested  in  the  contracts  for  supplies 
and  material. 

Sec.  7.  Preferences  as  to  rates  and  facilities  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Free  passes  forbidden  "to  any  person  except  officers  or  employees  of  the 
company." 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Amendment  to  Article  IX. 

Sec.  1.  Oeneral  assembly  to  i)royide  for  the  creation  and  control  of  corporation« 
by  general  law;  but  no  corporation  to  acquire  the  right  of  eminent  domain  at 
franchise  except  by  special  act. 

SOTTTH  CAROLIKA. 

Abt.  Xn. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  framed  under  general  laws. 

Note. — ^All  acts  pledging  the  credit  of  tne  State  for  the  benefit  of  corporate 
body  were  repealed  oy  spedal  "  ordinance  "  of  March  16, 1868. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aet.  XYil.— Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Charters  held  subject  to  constitntion. 

Sec.  4.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  extend  to  property  and  franchises. 

Sec.  7.  No  corporation  to  engage  in  business  not  specifically  named. 

Sec.  9.  Legislature  has  power  to  alter,  revise,  or  annul  any  charter  for  public 
good  "  in  snch  manner  that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  incorporators.  No 
law  hereafter  enacted  shall  create,  renew,  or  extend  the  charter  of  more  than  one 
porporation." 

Sec.  18.  "  Rolling  stock  and  all  other  movable  prox)erty"  subject  to  execution 
and  sale. 

Sec.  14.  Some  as  section  6,  Article  XV,  Montana,  except  relating  to  consolida- 
tion of  railroads  only,  and  omitting  clause  referring  to  office  holding. 

Secs.  15, 16.  Same  as  section  21,  Article  XTV,  Alabama,  but  referring  to  rail- 
roads only.    Legislature  given  ri^ht  to  control  rates  of  freight  and  passengers. 

Sec.  17.  Same  as  section  7,  Article  XI,  Nebraska. 

Sec.  20.  Monopolies  and  trusts  forbidden.  Adopted  as  an  amendment  at  elec- 
tion of  1896. 

TiJNNJblSSEE. 

Abt.  n. — LegUHaiive. 

Sec.  88.  "  No  bonds  of  the  State  shall  be  issued  by  any  railroad  company  which 
at  the  time  of  its  application  for  the  same  shall  be  in  default  in  paying  mterest 
upon  the  State  bonds  previouslv  loaned  to  it  or  that  shall  hereafter  and  before 
snch  application  sell  or  absolutely  di8x>06e  of  any  State  bonds  loaned  to  it  for  lees 
lliaapar." 

Art.  "SI.— Miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec.  8.  All  special  legislation  forbidden. 
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TBXAS. 

Art.  III. — Legislative  department. 

Sec.  51.  State  aid  to  individtuilfi  and  corporations  forbidden. 
Sec.  58.  County,  city,  town,  etc.,  aid  also  prohibited. 
Sec.  64.  State  liena  npon  railroads  can  not  be  changed. 
Sbo.  56.  Special  legisUition  forbidden. 

Abt.  X.—Itailivad». 

Secs.  1,  3.  Same  as  section  21,  Article  XIV,  Alabama,  except  applying  to  rail- 
roads only,  and  also  giving  legislative  xK>wer  to  correct  abases,  prevent  discrimi- 
nations, and  fix  penalties. 

Sec.  4.  Rolling  stock  and  other  movable  property  subject  to  execution  and  sale. 

Sec.  6.  Consolidation  with  or  office  holding  in  competing  or  psusllel  lines 
forbidden. 

Sec.  8.  Benefit  of  fatnre  legislation  withheld  nntU  constitation  subscribed  to. 

Sec.  0.  No  railroads  hereafter  constructed  to  pass  within  8  miles  of  a  county  seat 
without  passing  through  same,  and  establish  a  depot,  "  unless  prevented  by  nat- 
ural obstacles,  such  as  streams,  hills,  or  mountains;"  provided  city  (or  town) 
grants  right  of  way  and  land  enough  for  depot  purposes. 

Abt.  XIV. — Public  lands  and  land  ojffUse. 

Sec.  8.  No  public  lands  to  be  granted  to  railroads,  and  never  more  than  16  sec- 
tions per  mile.    And  no  land  granted  until  10  miles  of  road  in  operation. 

UTAH. 
Abt.  YL — Leffislative  department. 

Sec.  26.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 

Sbo.  81.  Lending  of  State  credit  or  that  of  counties  and  municipalities  forbidden. 

Abt.  Xn. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  formed  under  general  laws,  and  all  such  laws  may 
be  chang^  or  rex)ealed. 

Sec.  2.  Existing  corxmrations  to  accept  constitution. 

Sec.  3.  Legislature  shall  not  extend  or  validate  any  franchise. 

Sec.  10.  Corx)orations  limited  to  authorized  objects. 

Slab.  12.  All  railroads  common  carriers,  and  to  carry  freight  and  passengers 
without  discrimination. 

Sec.  13.  Competing  roads  not  to  be  consolidated. 

Sec.  14.  Boiling  stock,  etc. ,  considered  i^rsonal  property. 

Sec.  15.  Legislature  to  prescribe  maTimum  rates. 

Sec.  17.  Employee  of  a  corporation  can  not  hold  municipal  office  in  the  munici* 
pality  which  granted  the  franchise. 

Sbo.  20.  Trusts  and  combinations  forbidden. 

VXRailTIA. 

Abt.  X. — Taxation  andjinanoe. 

Sec.  18.  State  credit  can  not  be  granted. 

Sbo.  14.  State  can  not  become  a  stockholder. 

Sec.  15.  State  can  not  become  a  i>arty  to  internal  improvements. 

"WASHINOTON. 

Abt.  I. 

Seo.  8.  No  law  granting  irrevocably  any  privilege,  franchise,  or  immunity  shall 
bepassed  by  the  legislature. 
Sec.  28.  Special  legislation  forbidden. 
Sec.  39.  "  Public  officers"  forbidden  to  use  passes,  etc. 
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akt.  vn. 

Sbc.  6.  State  credit  not  to  be  loaned. 

abt.  xn, 

Sbc.  1.  Creation  of  corporations  by  special  laws  forbidden  and  all  such  laws 
may  be  altered  or  repealed. 
Sec.  S.  Charters  or  franchises  not  to  be  extended  or  forfeiture  remitted. 
Sec.  9.  State  can  not  be  a  stockholder. 
Sec.  10.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  to  apply. 
Sec.  13.  Almost  identical  with  section  21,  Article  XIV,  Alabama. 
Sec.  14.  Pooling  of  earnings  forbidden  with  any  common  carrier. 
Sec.  16.  Discrimination  in  rates  forbidden. 
Sec.  16.  Consolidation  of  competing  lines  forbidden. 
Sec.  17.  Rolling  stock,  etc.,  personal  property. 
Sec.  18.  Legislature  to  pass  laws  for  regulation  of  fares  and  freights. 
Sec.  20.  Freie  passes  to  members  of  leg^islatnre  and  public  ofiScers  forbidden. 
Sec.  21.  No  discrimination  against  ezpress  companies. 
Sec.  22.  Trusts  and  monopolies  forbidden. 

WEST  VIBOINIA. 

Abt.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Corporations  to  be  organized  under  general  laws. 

Sec.  4.  Identicfkl  with  section  8,  Article  XI,  Illinois. 

Sec.  8.  Rolling  stock,  etc.,  considered  personal  projperty. 

Sec.  0.  Railroads  declared  public  hwhways.  Legislature  to  make  laws  estab- 
lishing reasonable  maximum  rates  and  the  preventing  of  abuses  and  discrimina- 
tions. 

Sec.  10.  Legislstnre  to  require  railroads  running  within  one-half  mile  of  a 
town  or  village  to  establiab  a  depot. 

Sec.  11.  Consolidation  with  parallel  or  competing  lines  forbidden. 

Sec.  12.  Right  of  eminent  domain  to  apply  to  proi>erty  and  franchises  of  rail- 
roads. 

Note. — ^About  half  a  dozen  other  constitutions  contain  provisions  of  a  similar 
nature.  Usually  8  miles  is  the  distance  taken,  and  the  county  seat  the  point  con- 
cerned. They  are  to  pass  tiirou^^  latter  in  one  instance  "  if  no  natural  obstacle 
intervenes."    (See  sec.  9,  Art.  X,  Texas.) 

OKLAHOKA. 

Organic  act,  section  6.  •  •  •  "  This  further  provided  that  the  legislature 
shall  not  authorize  the  issuing  of  any  bond,  scrip,  or  evidence  of  debt  by  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  tmy  town,  city,  or  county  therein,  for  the  construction  of  any  railroad." 

Note. — The  organic  codes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  contain  no  mention  of 
railroads. 

WISCONSIN. 

Abt.  XI. — Corporations. 

Sec.  1.  Corporate  XMwers  not  to  be  granted  by  special  act,  and  all  general  laws 
changed  or  repealed  at  will  of  legislature. 

Abt.  IV. 

Sec.  81.  Special  legislation  forbidden  for  granting  corporate  -poyren,  except  to 
cities. 

Abt.  VUL 

Sbc.  3.  State  credit  withheld. 
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WYOVUSlOt. 

Art.  I. — Declaration  of  rights. 

Sbc.  80.  Monopolies  and  x>erpetnities. — Perpetnities  and  monoplies  are  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  a  free  state,  and  shall  not  be  allowed.  Corporations  being  crea- 
tures of  the  State,  endowed  for  the  pnbUc  good  with  a  portion  of  its  sovereign 
powers,  mnst  be  subject  to  its  control. 

Abt.  m. — Legidative  department. 

Sec.  37.  Siiecial  and  local  laws  prohibited.  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  local 
or  special  laws  in  an^  of  the  following  enumerated  cases: 

A  long  list  of  subjects  is  here  enumerated,  including  "  the  right  to  lay  down 
railroad  tracks^  or  any  special  privilege,  immunity,  or  franchise  whatever,  or 
amending  existing  chmer  for  such  purpose."  In  all  other  cases  where  a  general 
law  can  oe  made  applicable  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted. 

Sec.  89.  Political  units  prohibited  from  aiding  railway  construction,  or  loaning 
credit  or  otherwise  contracting  an  indebtedness. 

Akt.  X. — Corporoftons. 

Sbc.  1.  Corimrations  organized  under  general  law. 

Sec.  2.  All  franchisee  subject  to  control  of  legislature. 

Sec.  8.  All  previoudy  granted  special  charters,  not  yet  in  actual  operation, 
declared  void. 

Sbc.  4.  Laws,  contracts,  and  agreements  limiting  liability,  illegal. 

Sec.  5.  Full  acceptance  of  constitution  before  business  can  be  transacted. 

Sec.  6.  Corporations  engage  in  only  one  line  of  bosiness  specified  in  charter. 

Sec.  7.  Agencies  of  transportation  and  communication  declared  to  be  common 
carriers. 

Sec.  8.  Combinations  to  prevent  competition  or  influence  prices  prohibited. 

Sec.  0.  Bight  of  eminent  domain  and  public  use  to  apply  to  corporate  propcoty. 

In  addition  the  constitntionof  Wyoniing  contains  nine  sections  specdally  devoted 
to  railways,  as  follows: 

Sbc.  1.  Orants  power  to  construct,  operate,  intersect,  connect,  etc.,  without 
discrimination. 

Sbc.  3.  Railways  and  telegraphs  declared  common  carriers,  "  and  as  such  mnst 
be  made  by  law  to  extend  the  same  equality  and  impartiality  to  all  who  use  them, 
excepting  employees  and  their  fanuUes  and  ministers  of  the  Gkispel,  whether 
individuals  or  corporations." 

Sbo.  8.  Shall  make  annnal  tepori  to  auditor  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  May  exercise  right  of^  eminent  domain,  but  legislature  reserves  power 
to  subject  franchise  and  property  to  public  use. 

Sec.  6.  All  political  units  enjoined  from  aiding  by  donations,  loans,  credit,  etc. 

Sec.  6.  ConstitutiMi  must  be  accepted  before  bumnees  can  be  done. 

Sec.  8.  Foreign  corporations  mnst  appoint  legal  representative  in  State. 

Sec.  9.  Depots  to  be  established  when  railways  run  within  four  miles  of  a  town. 
"  No  railroaa  company  shall  deviate  from  the  most  direct  practicable  line  in  con- 
structing a  railroaa  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  iirovisions  of  this  section." 
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Chapter  I. 

DEVELOFMEirr   OP   THE   TAXATIOF  OF  TBAHSPOBTATIOV  COK- 

PAHIES. 

In  its  report,  issued  in  1880,  the  railway  tax  committee'  asserted  that  "  there  is 
no  method  of  taxation  possible  to  be  devised  which  is  not  at  this  time  applied  to 
railroad  property  in  some  part  of  this  conntry."  When  this  statement  was  made 
the  States  were  passing  through  a  middle  experimental  sta^e  in  their  taxation  of 
transportation  compames;  and  though  twenty  years  have  smce  elapsed,  another 
period  of  more  definite  e^meriment  has  only  just  began.  A  chaos  of  tax  systems 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that  which  confronted  the  committee  still  prevaila. 
But  confused  and  conrusin^  as  railway  tax  laws  have  been  and  still  are,  both 
legislation  and  judicial  decision  give  evidence  of  progress  toward  a  better  state 
of  things.  Even  prior  to  1879,  the  year  of  the  activity  of  the  committee,  clearer 
comprehension  of  tax  problems  to  be  solved  had  already  set  on  foot  a  movement 
for  reform;  and  the  p^  two  decades  have  witnessed  changes  still  more  notably 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  the  general  trend  of  these  changes  which  this  chapter 
attempts  to  describe. 

In  the  developing  of  its  transportation  facilities  the  United  States  has  acted  as 
a  gronp  of  communities  at  widely  different  sta^s  of  industrial  development. 
After  tae  East  had  in  a  measure  settled  the  question  of  an  adequate  transporta- 

1  The  report  of  this  committee  was  entitled  Taxation  of  Ballroads  and  Bailroad  BecoiltieR.  The 
committee,  the  members  of  irhlch  were  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  W.  B.  Wllliam&  and  J.  H.  Oberly,  was 
appointed  at  a  convention  of  State  ratltoad  oommlssknieis  to  lepott  metbodiB  of  tazaUcn  tespecting 
railroads  and  railroad  securities. 
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tion  system  the  railway  growth  of  the  West  was  still  in  its  incipient  stage.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  E!ast  after  continuons  experiment  was  the  first  to  devise  definite 
methods  of  railroad  taxation,  some  mistakes  in  the  developing  of  which  the  States 
of  the  West  were  snbeequently  enabled  to  avoid.  Bnt  in  the  main  the  general 
conrse  of  the  development  has  been  the  same  in  both  sections,  and  the  same  con- 
servative attitude  toward  innovation  is  to  be  noted  thronghont. 

In  tracing  the  coorLe  of  this  development  it  will  be  convenient  to  groap  the 
successive  steps  within  two  periods.  To  be  sore,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  assign 
any  definite  chronological  limits  to  these  separate  stages;  bnt  the  distinctive 
features  in  the  process  of  change  are  so  prominent  as  to  j^np  themselves  broadly 
within  the  two  periods  which  are  here  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  stages  was  characterized  bv  the  policy  of  subsidy  and  exemx>- 
tion  from  taxation  and  by  the  introduction  or  tax  methods  which  were  made  to 
operate  very  leniently  toward  the  railroads.  This  period  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  first  decade  after  the  civil  war.  The  second  or  pres- 
ent st^e  has  been  characterized  chiefly  by  the  adoption  and  extension  of  demiite 
methods  of  railway  taxation,  in  the  main  distinct  from  the  general-property  tax 
as  ordinarily  administered  in  the  taxation  of  individuals. 

A.  FIRST  PEEIOD— PUBLIC  AID  AND  TAX  EXEMPTIONS. 

1.  State  constmotion  of  railroads. — One  reason  for  the  slight  prog^ress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  railway  taxation  is  to  be  found  in  the  comi>aratively 
recent  origin  of  the  railway  systems  themselves.  The  building  of  railToads  in 
the  TTnited  States  had  scarcely  begun  before  1880,  and,  from  the  financi^  stand- 
point, it  was  not  until  after  tne  period  of  the  civil  war  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  railroad  experiment  was  assured.  In  1880  population  was  sparse  and  the 
capital  of  the  country  was  limited.  At  that  time  the  States  themselves  were 
^uite  widely  engaged  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  but  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  the  States  api>ear  to  have  been  averse  to  engaging  directly  in 
this  new  form  of  enterprise,  with  the  result  that  the  construction  of  railway 
lines  was  left  chiefly  to  individual  initiative.' 

2.  State  and  local  aid. — Capital,  however,  in  addition  to  the  mere  fact  of  its 
scarcity,  was  hard  to  secure  for  investment  in  an  enterprise  which  gave  no  pros- 
pect of  substantial  or  immediate  returns.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  various  State  legislatures  should  be  impressed  rather  vnth  the 
expediency  of  stimulating  railway  investments  by  special  auxiliary  enactments 
than  of  restricting  their  extension  by  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Accordingly,  with 
a  view  toward  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  service  which  was  seen  to  be  of  vital 

1  Tbere  are  lome  Instances  of  Independent  action  on  the  part  of  States  In  the  construction  and  owner- 
ship of  railway  lines,  as  well  as  cases  where  State  policy  looked  definitely  toward  State  ownership;  but 
such  instances  are  both  relatively  rare  In  number  and  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  early  period  of 
railway  construction.  For  Instance,  in  Pennsylvania  the  canal  commission  was  authorized  in  1827 
to  estimate  the  expense  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  Harrlsbui^  to  Cluunbenburgr,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  same  commission  was  empowered  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Philadelphia  toColumbla.  Foranumber  of  years  after  various  appropriations  foi  purpoaesof  railroad 
construction  are  to  be  found  in  the  State's  general  appropriation  bills. 

In  Qeorgla  during  the  thirties  the  State,  through  the  agency  of  a  board  of  State  commissioners, 
constructed  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Kailroad.  This  road  was  operated  by  the  State  until  1870.  It 
has  since  been  operated  under  lease  by  private  parties.    The  rental  for  1900  amounted  to  $420,012. 

During  the  thirties  Michigan  projected  an  elaborate  plan  of  railway  construction  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  Internal  Improvement.  This  plan  provided  for  the  building  of  a  northern,  a  central, 
and  a  southern  road.  The  northern  project  was  abandoned  in  1841  and  a  wagon  road  constructed 
instead;  but  large  sums  were  expended  on  the  central  and  southern  lines  up  to  1846,  when  they  were 
sold  to  private  parties  and  incorporated,  respectively,  as  the  Michigan  Central  and  Michigan  South- 
em  lines.    In  both  cases  the  State  reserved  tne  right  to  repurchase  after  January  1, 1867, 

In  Massachusetts,  to  Illustrate  further,  the  State  took  an  active  Interest,  almost  akin  to  ownership, 
in  the  construction  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Boosac  Tunnel.  In  1872  the  legislature 
provided  that  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  Boosac  Tunnel  should  never  be  sold;  and  since  that 
time  large  sums  have  been  devoted  to  the  Improvement  of  that  line  (e.g.,in  1883,  •264,692;  in  1881, 
166,000). 

In  a  number  of  instances  early  State  policy  in  Incorporatinx  railroad  companies  looked  toward  the 
poeslblllty  of  subsequent  State  ownership.  For  instance,  during  1881  and  18SS  New  York,  in  granting 
the  charters  of  the  New  York  and  Albany,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  Utlca  and  Schenectady,  and 
other  roads,  reserved  the  right  of  purchase,  to  take  effect  within  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning 
ten  vears  alter  incorporation.  In  Massachusetts  charters  of  the  early  thirties  the  right  of  purchase 
was'reserved  for  ten  years  (e.g.,  in  the  charters  of  the  Franklin,  the  Boston,  Providence  and  Taun- 
ton, the  Boston  and  Lowell,  and  other  roads).  Similar  provisions  arc  to  be  found  a  few  years  later 
in  charters  granted  by  Kentucky  and  Michigan.  In  the  latter  State  at  least  a  single  instance  of 
actual  purchase  is  to  be  fovind,  namely,  in  1841,  when  the  State  purchased  the  River  Raisin  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  and  Joined  It  to  the  Southern  State  road.  ^        ..„.». 

A  recent  instance  of  contemplated  State  ownership  is  furnished  by  Arkansas  where,  in  1897,  a 
State  board  was  created  to  locate,  establish,  and  operate  State  railroads  and  telegraphs. 
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rrablic  importance,  special  aids,'  x)artial  or  even  complete  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion, and  lenient  tax  methods  were  frequently  made  the  sabjects  of  general 
statute  and  Bx>ecial  charter  provisions. 

By  1860  the  practice  of  granting  aid  to  railways  was  widely  prevalent.  The 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  put  a  temxx>rary  check  to  the  practice;  but  in  1865, 
Xtfirticularly  in  the  South,^  it  became  even  more  marked  thaii  before  the  war.  By 
1875,  however,  the  practice  began  to  fall  into  disfavor.  In  1874,  for  instance,  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  provided  that  no  more  State  aid  should  be  given  except  where 
a  road  had  a  vested  right  to  the  same.  In  1875  Alabama  repealed  her  railroad-aid 
act  of  1865,  and  Blinois  in  1877  legislated  that  counties  could  not  be  held  liable 
after  1880  for  any  aid  which  they  had  promised  railroads. 

In  a  few  instances,  however,  tue  practice  has  persisted  up  to  quite  recent  years. 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  Kansas,  where,  as  late  as  1887,  tne  legislature  empow- 
ered the  counties,  cities,  and  townshiiis  of  the  State  to  aid  railways  by  granting 
them  subsidieB  and  subscribing  to  their  stock;  in  Maine,  as  late  as  1891  and  1898, 
when  Washington  County  was  authorized  to  guarantee,  for  thirty  years,  5  per 
cent  interest  on  $650,000  Donded  debt  of  the  Maine  Shore  Line  Railroad,  as  well 

>  Aid  granted  to  railroads  wan  of  different  types.  The  following  classification,  accompanied  by 
brief  illustrations,  will  serve  to  differentiate  those  types: 

State  aid: 

(1)  By  general  enactment 

(a)  Grants  of  land. 

e.g., Iowa,  1868.    Kallroads  were  empowered  to  occnpy  any  State  lands  witboat 
the  payment  of  damages, 
(k)  Grants  and^ loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g.,  Alabama,  1868.    The  State  agreed  to  indorse  the  fint-mortgage  bonds  of  rail- 
ways to  the  extent  of  (12,000  per  mile  for  each  20  miles  of  road,  as  com- 
Sleted,  and  $16,000  per  mile  for  each  b  miles  as  completed,  beyond  the  lint 
)  miles. 

(2)  By  special  enactment 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stock. 

e.  g.,  Massachusetts.  1836.  State  treasurer  authorized  to  snbacrilM  to  10,000  shares 
of  stock  la  the  Western  Railroad  Company. 

(b)  Grants  of  land. 

e.g., Minnesota,  1862  and  1863.  Numerous  grants  to  the  Minnesota  and  Pacific, 
the  Root  River  and  Southern  Minnesota,  the  St  Paul  and  Pacific,  and  other 
railroad  companies. 

(c)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

o.g., Maine,  1836.   The  State  agreed  to  pay  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  of 
surveying  the  Belfast  and  Quebec  Railroad;  expenses  not  to  exceed  15,000. 
to  be  refunded  the  State  three  years  after  completion  of  road. 
Massachusetts,  1837.    Five  million  dollars  loaned  to  the  Eastern  Railroad 

Company. 
California,  1863.  The  State  agreed  to  pay  the  Centnl  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  completion  of  20  miles  of  line,  tl0,000  for  each  mile  constmeled; 
only  $100,000  to  be  paid  during  the  first  two  fiscal  years. 
Local  aid  (authorized  by  State  enactment): 

(1)  By  general  enactment 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stock. 

e.  g.,  Illinois,  1848.   Counties  and  municipalities  authorized  to  subscribe  to  railway 
stock, 
(t)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g., California,  1870.  Counties  authorized  to  lame  railroadndd  bonds,  not  to 
exceed  in  aggregate  amount  6  per  cent  of  the  taxable  value  of  property  in 
those  counties:  aid  to  be  granted  any  companies  after  6  miles  of  road  have 
been  constructed. 

(2)  By  special  enactment 

(a)  Subscriptions  to  stock. 

e.g.,  Kansas,  1866.  Citiesand  counties  authorized  to  sufaecrilw  to  shares  of  stock  in 
the  Kansas  Central  Railroad  Company. 
(6)  Grants  and  loans  of  money  and  security. 

e.g.,  Alabama,  I860.   (;ity  of  Mobile  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  aid  the  Mobile 
and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company. 
Michigan,  1864.    County  of  Bay  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Bay  City  to  East  Saginaw. 

>  For  Instance,  In  Arkansas  we  find  the  following  in  1867:  The  State  promises  aid  to  any  railroad  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  mile  of  line  constructed  up  to  the  maximum  limit  of  100  miles,  the  Stale  to 
be  paid  Interest  on  the  same  and  to  be  secured  by  a  Hen  on  the  railroad;  and  again  In  1868authoTixa- 
tion  of  aid  was  made  to  the  amount  of  (15,000  per  mile  to  such  roads  as  had  not  received  giants  of 
United  States  lands,  and  of  $10,000  per  mile  to  such  as  had  secured  such  grants,  upon  condition  (1) 
that  the  total  aid  should  not  apply  to  more  than  850  miles  of  road:  (2)  that  a  tax  equal  to  the  amount 
of  Interest  on  the  State-aid  bonds  should  be  levied  against  the  railroads  until  the  bonds  should  be 
canceled,  and  (3)  that  five  vears  after  the  completion  of  any  rood  receiving  such  aid  2  percent  addi- 
tional should  be  levied  upon  the  whole  amount  of  State  aid. 

To  illustrate  further,  the  legislature  of  Georgia  In  1868  authorized  the  indotsement  of  the  bonds  of 
the  Macon  and  Augusta  Railroad  Company  to  the  amount  of  (10,000  per  mile  of  nxtd,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  Georgia  Air  Line  to  the  amount  of  (12,000  per  mile  of  road,  with  an  aggregate  maximum 
of  (600,000,  besides  granting  aid  to  numerous  other  lines. 

In  the  North,  too,  the  revival  of  the  aid-granting  policy  is  exemplifled  in  numerous  land  gtanis, 
■Dch  as  those  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  from  1866  to  1870,  and  In  loans  of  funds,  such  as  that  by 
Massachusetts  of  (3,000,000  to  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad  Company,  of  (2,000,000  to  tM 
poston  and  Albany,  and  of  (300,000  to  the  Lee  and  New  Haven  Com|MUi]r  In  1899. 
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as  to  snbecribe  to  the  stock  of  the  'Washington  Cotrnty  Railroad  Comx>any,  and 
in  Iowa,  where  local  aid  has  been  aathorized  as  lato  as  1894.' 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  estimate  the  relative  amounts  of  State  and  local 
aid  which  have  been  g^rantod  to  the  railroads  of  the  conntry.  It  is  a  notorions 
fact  that  immense  sums  have  been  so  g^ranted  by  both  classes  of  anthorities.  But 
surface  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  aid  from  local  authorities  has  exceeded 
in  amount  that  from  the  State  governments.  A  single  typical  instance  will  serve 
to  gfive  a  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  possibilities  or  securing  aid  were  embraced 
by  the  railways.  In  Illinois,  as  reported  by  the  State  auditor  of  public  accounts 
in  1872,  over  $1,900,000  had  been  granted  under  the  act  of  1865,  and  over  $1,400,000 
under  the  act  of  1869. 

8.  Exemption  of  railroads  from  taxation. — The  practice  of  granting  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  never  became  so  prevalent  as  iliat  of  direct  aid.  It  reached 
its  height  probably  during  the  decade  or  two  subsequent  to  the  civU  war,  when, 
generally  in  the  form  of  specific  gprant,  it  came  to  be  used  sometimes  as  a  supple- 
ment to,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  substitute  for,  the  policy  of  more  direct  aid.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  the  practice  has  persisted  where  local  conditions  have 
warranted  its  continuance;  but  of  recent  years  the  tendency  has  been  so  far  in 
the  direction  of  its  entire  abolition  that  only  a  few 'Survivals  are  any  longer  to  be 
found.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  instance,  railroad  lines  are  still  exempted  from 
taxation  foraperiod  of  ten  years  after  their  construction.  In  New  Mexico  a 
similar  provision  is  in  force,  except  that  the  exemption  is  for  a  period  of  but  six 
years.  Another  isolated  example  is  to  be  found  in  Louisiana,  where  the  Ck>nsti- 
tution  of  1898  provided  for  the  ten-years  exemption  of  all  railroad  lines  con- 
structed in  that  State  before  1904. 

The  whole  tendency  among  the  States  of  recent  vears  has  been  to  wipe  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  railroad  exemption  privileges.  Only  a  few  instances  of  this  tend- 
ency need  be  cited.  In  North  Carolina,  prior  to  1891 ,  three  of  the  most  imjwr- 
tant  railways  in  the  State  were  exempted  from  taxation.  In  that  year,  however, 
as  the  result  of  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  State  authorities,  these  exemptions 
were  surrendered.  In  Arkansas  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  BaUroad  (now  part  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern)  was  exempt  from  taxation  under  ite 
charter  until  it  should  yield  a  net  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  ite  investment.  The  reali- 
zation of  this  financial  condition  the  railroad  management  was  careful  to  avoid, 
80  that  the  term  of  the  exem|)tion  was  indefinitely  extended.  A  few  yean  ago, 
however,  the  company  reorganized.  The  State  was  not  slow  to  realize  ite  oppor- 
tanity,  and  after  a  suit  at  law  the  company  lost  ite  exemption. 

In  Michigan,  to  iUustrate  further,  the  legislature  of  1891  passed  a  law  promising 
ten  years  exemption  from  taxation  to  all  railway  lines  which  should  beconstmcted 
in  that  State  north  of  the  forty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude.  In  1897  the  legislature 
repealed  this  law,  and  the  State  anthorities  proceeded  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  of  those 
itMkds  which  had  already  been  built  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  companies 
afFected  contested  this  action  in  the  courts,  but  the  procedure  of  the  State  was 
sustained  on  the  ground  that  the  exemption  was  a  mere  gratuity  repealable  at 
will.  This  doctrine  had  already  been  laid  down  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  held  that  a  Stete  legislative  act,  exempting  the  property  of  rail- 
roads from  taxation,  is  not,  when  a  mere  gratuity  on  the  part  of  a  State,  a  con- 
tract to  continue  the  exemption.'  In  Michigan,  too,  those  railroads  which  had 
formerly  been  taxed  under  special  charter  privileges  were,  by  leg^lative  enact- 
ment, in  1891  brought  under  the  general  railroad  tax  laws,  though  the  provisions 
of  this  act  were  not  carried  into  effect  until  1898. 

The  courts  of  the  Stetes  and  of  the  United  States  have  been  one  in  thdir  endeavors 
to  bring  all  railroads  under  the  provisions  of  general  railroad  tax  laws.  Exemp- 
tions from  taxation  constituting  a  contract  on  the  part  of  a  State  not  to  tax,  are 
held  never  to  arise  by  implication,  and  are  construed  narrowly  in  favor  of  the 
State.*  It  has  been  laid  down,  moreover,  that  immunity  from  taxation  is  not 
transferable,  with  the  result  that  the  reorganization  of  a  railroad  company  or  the 
sale  of  a  railroad  property  eflecte  the  wiping  out  of  an  exemption.'  Further- 
more, consolidation  of  lines,  except  where  express  provision  has  been  made  to  the 
contrary,  resulte  in  the  loss  of  exemption.* 

>Arkanaaa,  aslste  as  1897,  gitinted  landa  to  the  Mississippi,  Hamburg  and  Western  Railroad  and 
the  Springfleld,  Uttle  Bock  and  Oull  Railroad. 

'SeeTncker  V.  Ferguson  (22  WaIl.,S27)  and  West  Wisconsin  Railroad  v.  Supervisors  (93  n.S.,S96). 

•Railroad  Co.  v.  Commissioners  (108  U.  S.,  1).  For  full  Hat  of  cases,  see  Taylor,  The  Law  of  Stock 
Corporations,  sec.  489  and  note. 

•Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Maine  (96  U.  S.,  499).  For  lull  list  of  cases,  see  Fierce,  The  Iaw  ot 
SnUroods,  pp.  486-7. 
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With  State  policy  and  legal  tendency,  therefore,  not  only  opposed  to  the  e^ten- 
sion  of  exemption,  bnt  even  operating  toward  its  complete  abolition,  the  practice 
has  come  to  De  of  but  sUght  significance. 

4.  Low  taxation  of  railroada. — The  i>ractice  of  leniently  taxing  raUroads  was 
an  important  one  nntll  the  close  of  the  civil  wax  period.  It  originated  in  the  same 
conditions  which  ptve  rise  to  those  two  means  of  stimulating  internal  improve- 
ment which  have  just  been  outUned.  Instances  of  the  practice  are  too  nomerous 
to  mention;  but  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  they  generally  took  the  form  of 
taxes  at  a  low  rate  (upon  the  bases  of  earnings,  capital  stock,  and  transportation 
property) ,  in  effect  amounting  to  x>artial  exemptions  from  taxation.  A  hasty  survey 
of  a  few  typical  developments  of  the  tendency  to  tax  less  and  less  lenientiy  as  time 
went  on  wul  serve  to  bring  the  early  policy  mto  clearer  relief. 

The  early  history  of  railway  taxation  in  G^rgia  reveals  a  variety  of  methods 
applied  at  different  times  to  various  companies.  Prior  to  1850  exemption  from 
taxes  was  the  rule.  At  that  time  the  Memphis  Branch  Railroad,  the  Central 
Railroad,  and  the  G^rgia  Railroad  (which  ■wiH  serve  as  types)  were  required  by 
the  State  to  pay  taxes,  respectively,  of  31^  cents  on  each  $100  of  capital  stock  paid 
in,  li  i>er  cent  on  net  income,  and  li  per  cent  on  net  income  in  addition  to  31^ 
cents  on  each  $100  increase  of  capital  stock.  In  1864  all  railroads  except  those 
exempted  by  their  charters,  were  required  by  legislative  enactment  to  pay  amraal 
taxes  on  their  capital  stock  and  assets.  In  1858  a  tax  of  li  x>^  cent  on  net  income 
was  added  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock,  besides,  in  1868,  a  graduated  tax  ranging 
from  5  per  cent  to  26  per  cent  upon  all  net  income  in  excess  of  8  per  cent  on  the 
capital  stock.  In  1866  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  one-half  of 
1  per  cent.  In  1868  certain  roads  were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  this  tax; 
but  all  were  still  required  to  pay  the  tax  on  net  earnings.  In  1874  a  tax  on  prop- 
erty values  was  provided  for  in  addition  to  the  net  earnings  tax,  and  in  1888  a 
definite  property  tax  on  the  lines  of  the  present  day  method  was  adopted. 

In  Kew  Jersey,  likewise,  the  early  railroad  taxes  were  levied  on  a  variety  of 
principles  in  accord  with  special  charter  provisions.'  Justice  Parker,  in  the 
case  of  State  Board  of  Assessors  v.  Central  Railroad  Comx>any,'  outlines  with 
clearness  the  course  of  railroad  taxation  in  New  Jersey: 

"  In  the  infancy  of  this  class  of  corporations,  when  struggling  for  existence,  the 
amount  of  tax  they  were  required  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  was  small.  The 
State  favored  them  by  limiting  the  annual  tax  to  be  paid  by  such  corporations  to 
the  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  their  respective  roads.  This  tax  was  for 
State  purposes,  and  they  were  not  assessed  for  local  taxes.  The  wise  and  liberal 
policy  adopted  by  the  State  was  founded  in  part  on  the  fact  that  the  enterprises 
in  which  such  companies  were  engaged  were  at  that  time  of  doubtful  success, 
and  in  part  on  the  belief  that  if  successful  they  would  contribute  vastiy  to  the 
public  good.  As  time  progressed,  these  corporations  extended  their  business 
operations  and  acquired  admtional  property,  often  of  great  value,  until  in  some 
sections  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  exemptions  from  local  taxation 
became  so  great  as  to  encumber  the  property  of  citizens  liable  to  be  taxed  with  a 
heavy  burden.  To  prevent  injustice  arising  from  the  inequality  of  taxation,  and 
to  equalize  as  far  as  possible  the  public  burdens,  the  legislature,  on  the  2d  day  of 
April,  1878,  passed  an  act  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  establish  just  rules 
for  the  taxation  of  railroad  property.  This  act  made  a  radical  change  in  the 
system.  •  •  •  The  act  or  1876,  providing  for  State  taxes  on  railroads,  was 
passed  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment.  This  act  is  almost 
identical  with  the  act  of  1878.  The  chief  object  of  the  act  of  1876  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  the  system  of  railroad  taxation  conform  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  took  effect  in  1875,  which  prescribed  that  the  assessment  should  be  on 
true  value  instead  of  cost.  Where  the  acts  of  1878  and  1876  did  not  conflict,  the 
former  stood,  and  under  those  two  acts,  both  the  State  and  local  taxes  on  railroad 
property  in  this  State  Were  assessed  and  collected  up  to  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  1884.^' 

The  act  of  1884  established  the  present  system  of  New  Jersey. 

In  Wisconsin  the  act  of  1854  provided  ror  a  uniform  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
gross  earnings  of  all  railroads.  In  1860  all  railroad  property  requisite  to  purposes 
of  operation  was  declared  exempt  from  taxation,  fa  1863  the  bcense  tax  on  gross 
earning  was  raised  from  1  to  3  per  cent.  In  1874  it  was  raised  to  4  per  cent, 
where  it  remained  until  1876,  when  a  graduated  tax  was  provided  for  uxx>n  linee 
which  have  been  followed  in  modeling  the  present  system. 

1  e.  g..  The  charter  of  the  Somerville  and  Eastern  Bailioad  (UM)  provided  for  a  tax  of  one-half  of  1 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  road:,  that  of  the  Northern  Kallioad  Company  (IBSi),  for  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  4  cents  for  each  passenger,  and  of  8  cents  for  each  ton  of  merchandise  carried  across  the 
State. 

>19Vroom,2M. 
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b.  second  period.— mcbeasma  and  more  uniform  taxation. 

This  stage  in  the  development  of  raUroad  tax  aysteniB  ia  characterized  chiefly 
by  the  de^dence  of  the  policies  of  sabsidy  and  exemption  from  taxation,  and  by 
the  application  of  general  regulations  to  the  taxation  of  all  railways  upon  lines 
increasingly  stringent  and  Timform.  As  has  already  been  intimated,  early  rail- 
road tax  methods  were  in  many  instances  made  the  sabjects  of  special  charter 
provisions.  Bat  in  probably  the  majority  of  cases,  the  States  recurred,  very 
naturally,  to  methods  already  employed  in  the  taxation  of  indiTidnals,  and  taxed 
railroads  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  property  tax. 

With  bat  slight  exception  (as  in  tne  case  of  Pennsylvania,'  which  from  the 
outset  avoided  ue  general  property  tax  in  this  respect) ,  the  early  practice  of  the 
States  was  tiie  assessment  of  all  real  and  personal  property  bylocal  ofElcials, 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  similar  piroperty  of  inaividuals.  The  adoption  of 
this  plan  was  not  altogether  onwarranwd  oy  the  conditions  of  the  time.  Up  to 
1850,  the  corjwrations  of  the  country  were  nearly  all  of  a  purely  local  character. 
At  that  time  none  of  the  great  trunk  lines  had  been  formed.  But  changed  condi- 
tions soon  began  to  appear.  In  1851,  for  instance,  various  lines  were  brought 
together  to  form  the  New  York  Central  Railroadj  and  in  the  few  years  following, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Erie  lines  were  formed.  As  the  result 
of  changed  conditions  brought  about  by  consolidations  such  as  these,  new  tax 
requirements  arose.  Inadequate  as  had  been  the  general  property  tax  under  local 
authorities,  even  under  eanier  conditions,  it  was  now  very  soon  shown  to  be 
entirely  ill-adapted  to  this  new  office.  Utter  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  operation 
of  the  svstem  resulting  from  its  local  administration,  facili^  of  evasion,  and 
failare  of  levies  to  measure  even  roughly  the  taxpayin^  ability  of  the  different 
companies,  among  other  difficulties,  necessitated  from  time  to  time  the  adoption 
of  modifications  and  substitutions,  which  have  at  length  resulted  in  present 
systeifls. 

In  the  course  of  this  process,  certain  changes  of  quite  general  prevalence  among 
the  States  have  been  effected.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  widely  evidenced 
a  tendency  to  tax  transportation  companies  upon  a  different  basis,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  taxation  of 
individuals.  Thirty  years  ago  the  local  general  property  tax  was  the  main  method 
applied  to  railroad  taxation.  Twenty  years  ago  changes  had  already  been  so  far 
effected  that  railroads  were  taxed  on  their  property  upon  the  basis  of  varied  local 
assessments  in  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  States.  And  more  recently  the  appli- 
cation of  the  earl^  method  has  been  so  far  abridg;ed  that  it  is  now  to  be  found  in 
its  ori^nal  form  in  but  four  States  and  one  Territory.  These  which  still  cling  to 
the  primitive  method  are  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Texas,  and  in  the  case  of  Texas  there  is  a  supplementary  tax  based  on  a  different 
principle. 

There  is  still  prevalent  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  however,  an  attitude 
favorable  to  the  taxation  of  individuals  and  of  corporations  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  in  the  same  manner.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  notion  which  pervaded 
the  deliberations  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Michigan  legislature  in  1898,  convened 
to  consider  the  subject  of  railroad  taxation.  Such,  likewise,  is  the  express  require- 
ment in  a  number  of  State  constitutions.  But  the  preponderance  of  practice  is  in 
the  other  direction;  even  in  the  cases  of  those  constitutional  requirements  which 
have  just  been  mentioned  their  practical  force  has  been,  in  large  measure, 
destroved  by  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  a  series  of  cases  which 
hold  that  State  constitutional  provisions  declaring  that  a  certain  large  class  of 
persons  and  corporations  shall  be  taxed  by  general  laws,  uniform  as  to  the  class 
upon  which  they  operate,  allow  a  rule  for  railroads  different  from  that  which 
applies  in  the  taxation  of  individuals.' 

By  way  of  explanation,  however,  it  must  be  stated  that  in  the  majority  of  those 
cases  where  changes  have  been  effected,  the  property  tax  has  not  been  abandoned, 
but  modified.  There  has  been  embodied  in  this  growth  simply  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  property  tax  to  the  most  obvious  requirements  of  a  system  of  railroad 
taxation.  The  result  of  this  process  of  adaptation  has  been  the  establishment  of 
methods  for  railroad  taxation  which  differ  essentially  both  in  their  operation  and 
in  their  administration  from  those  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  and 
even  of  other  corporations;  railroad  property  is  made  a  special  class  for  purposes 
of  taxation  in  tlwt  it  is  subject  to  assessment  by  State,  not  local,  authorities. 

1  Pemwylysnta,  at  flnt,  like  many  other  States,  employed  special  railway  taxes.  For  Instance,  in 
the  cliarter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Incorporated  In  1848,  a  tax  of  6  mills  per  ton-mile 
upon  all  merchandise  transported,  except  the  oidlnar}'  baggage  of  passengers,  was  provided  for. 

•See  State  Railroad  Tax  Oiaes  (82  U.S.,e75). 
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The  New  Jersey  tax  commiseion  of  1897,  in  its  report,  very  well  points  ont  the 
distinct  character  of  the  two  systems  in  a  statement  wMch  is  ^nerailly  applicable: 

"  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  two  systems,  thns  described  and  contrasted, 
are  not  coordinate;  there  is  no  tribunal  in  the  State  clothed  with  powers  in  which 
the  values  of  the  one  class  can  be  contrasted  with  the  values  oi  the  other;  they 
run  in  parallel  lines,  so  to  speak,  being  two  separate,  independent  systems."  ■ 

In  fact,  the  incorporation  of  the  feature  of  assessing  the  value  of  the  railroad 
franchises,  in  addition  to  that  of  visible  prOTierty,  in  the  systems  of  many  of  the 
States,  has  so  far  obscured,  or  at  least  modified,  the  workings  of  the  original  prop- 
erty tax  as  to  effect  by  existing  methods  a  substantial  divorce  from  the  methods 
applied  in  the  taxation  of  individuals. 

As  an  offshoot  of  this  tendency  toward  railway  tax  systems,  distinct  from  those 
employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  has  come  a  process  of  change  in  the 
direction  of  agrowing  degree  of  centralization  in  railroad  tax  administrative 
machinery.  With  the  widening  scope  of  railway  consolidation  effective  local 
administration  of  railway  taxation  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  a  matter  of 
practical  impossibility.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  problem  is  by  so  much 
furthered  toward  solution  as  the  progressive  steps  toward  the  formulation  of  a 
tax  system  tend  to  broaden  the  field  of  the  application  of  that  system;  legislatiye 
practice  has  of  necessity  followed  these  lines. 

In  the  legislation  of  many  of  the  States  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  the  cen- 
tralizing tendency  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  noticeable  is  the  practice  of 
authorizing  certain  State  officials  to  examine  tiie  books  and  papers  of  trtmsporta- 
tion  companies  for  information  in  the  making  of  assessments.  There  seems  to  be 
a  growing  desire  to  reach  by  taxation  every  company's  full  earning  capacity,  and 
the  adoption  and  extension  of  this  device  of  examining  railroad  acconnts  is  an 
attempt  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end.  Whether  its  workings  are  effectual 
as  at  present  applied  is  questionable.  The  commissioner  of  raUroaos  of  Michigan, 
for  instance,  asserts  that  "that  provision  of  the  statute  which  gives  the  commis- 
sioner the  right  to  examine  books  and  papers  is  a  humbug.  It  takes  six  months 
to  examine  a  littie  broken  bank  in  Lansing,  How  long  would  it  take  to  examine 
the  affairs  of  a  great  raUroad?  "'  But  aside  from  any  consideration  of  the  ineffi- 
cient character  of  the  regulation,  the  fact  of  its  increasing  prevalence  is  evidenced 
in  State  leg^islation.  Tne  growing  advocacy  of  a  uniform  system  of  railway 
accounting  deserves  to  be  noted  as  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Possibilities  ra 
railroad  regrulation,  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  taxation,  are  involved  in  these 
plans. 

C.  SPECIAL  LINES  OP  DEVELOPMENT. 

We  must  now  consider  a  little  more  closely  certain  special  features  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  formulation  of  distinct  systems 
for  the  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  namely,  those  changes  which, 
developing  from  cruder  methods,  have  resulted  in  transportation  taxes  upon  the 
bases  of  property,  capitalization,  and  business  receipts,  the  latter  two,  broadly 
speaking,  characterizm^  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  the  first  the  remaining  sections  of  the  country.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  different  methods.  Thus,  some 
writers  and  public  men,  approaching  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  justice 
in  tax  distribution  among  the  various  companies,  look  upon  earnings  taxes  as  the 
most  desirable;  others,  impressed  with  the  difficulties  which  apx>ear  to  lie  in  the 
waj  of  successfully  administering  taxes  on  earnings,  favor  taxes  based  on  capi- 
talization, and  still  others,  who  think  that  corporations  ought  to  be  taxed  uj^n 
the  same  basis  as  individuals,  favor  the  property  tax.  These  differences  of  opinion 
will  come  out  from  time  to  time  in  what  follows. 

1.  Taxes  on  property  modified.— In  the  majority  of  the  States,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  departures  from  early  tax  methods  took  the  form  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  propertjr  tax  as  employed  in  the  taxation  of  individuals.  Sys- 
tems based  on  cash  valuation  of  property  or  of  property  and  franchise  by  State 
officials  came  into  use.  In  188G  the  general  property  tax,  although  lyin^  at  tiie 
bottom  of  the  systems  employed  in  most  of  the  States,  was,  in  its  primitive  form 
of  local  assessment,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  during  the  two  decades 
which  have  since  elapsed  the  system  of  cash  valuation  by  State  boards  or  officials 
has  made  still  further  inroads  into  those  States  where  the  loc^  property  tax  was 
formerly  in  vogue.  Such,  for  instance,  has  been  the  case  in  ArKansas,  in  Iowa, 
and  in  other  States  where  the  demand  for  greater  uniformity  in  administration 
has  necessitated  this  change. 

To  be  sure,  the  origin  of  this  method  in  the  general  property  tax  and  its  subse- 
quent development  along  the  lines  of  that  system  do  not  warrant  the  expectation 


>  Report  of  the  New  Jeraey  tax  oommisBlon  of  1897,  p.  10. 

'  Supplement  to  the  Michigan  Senate  Journal,  eztn  aeasion  ol  1896,  p.  11. 
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of  close  approach  toward  correctneES  of  principle  in  its  f  ormnlation  or  of  high 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  details  of  its  operation.  It  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country's  external  and  internal  traffic,  that  tax 
legislation  has  failed  to  adapt  itself  completely  to  the  new  requirements  which 
have  arisen  because  of  this  speedy  growth.  American  legislative  activity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  taxation,  has  always  been  conservative,  and  it  is  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  conservative  tendency  to  regard  the  tax  on  property 
value?  as  the  "  measure  of  justice  and  equality  "  that  the  old  principle  has  been 
embodied  in  the  railway  tax  systems  of  most  of  the  States. 
The  system  of  railroad  taxation  based  on  cash  valuation  of  property  or  of 

Sropert^  and  franchise  is  rather  complex  in  its  administration.     As  regards 
etails,  its  operations  are  not  identical  in  any  two  of  the  States,  but  its  main 
features  are  everywhere  the  same.' 

In  about  a  third  of  the  States  the  process  of  departure  from  early  methods 
took  the  form  of  a  series  of  substitutions  for,-  rather  than  modifications  of,  the 
general  property  tax. 

2.  Tazett  on  capitalization. — In  a  number  of  States  systems  based  on  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  capitalization  were  adopted.  Prior  to  1880  considerable  progress 
had  already  been  made  in  this  direction.'  In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  a  tax 
based  on  valuation  of  corporate  capital  and  floating  and  funded  indebtedness 
came  to  be  employed;  in  Maine,  one  based  on  market  valuation  of  capital  stock 
was  adopted,  and  in  New  York,  one  providing  railroad  taxation  in  common  with 
corporations  generally,  upon  the  basis  of  capital  stock  according  to  dividends, 
was  established.  Since  1880,  as  regards  railroad  taxation,  but  little  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  introduction  of  these  methods  into  new  States.  Their  most 
significEint  extension  has  been  in  the  cases  of  the  various  other  classes  of  trans- 
portation companies;  but  these  will  be  mentioned  later. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  which  taxes  based  on  capitalization  have 
been  exposed  in  the  past  has  been  the  restriction  which  has  been  put  upon  the 
taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt  by  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  1872  that  body  decided,  in  effect,  that  a  State  tax  on  that  portion  of  a 
company's  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by  nonresidents  of  that  State  is  unconstitu- 
tional." It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  bonded  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of 
the  country  is  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  their  capital  stock,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  tax  which  rests  in  its  immediate  incidence  merely  upon  the  capital  stock  of  a 
railway  corporation,  reaches  only  a  portion  of  the  real  investment.  To  this  fact 
may  probably  be  traced  the  origin  of  an  influence  which  has  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  wider  adoption  of  taxes  based  on  capitalization. 

In  a  comparatively  recent  Oregon  case,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  arrived  at 
the  decision  that  a  tax  levied  within  a  State  upon  a  foreign  held  mortgage,  which 
is  secured  by  real  estate  situated  within  that  State,  is  constitutional.*  Should  this 
doctrine  be  held  to  apply  to  corporate  forms  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  a  note- 
worthy change  in  the  status  of  the  tax  on  corporate  capitalization  would  be 
effected.  Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  taken  to  be  the  implication  of  the  decision 
by  the  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  of  1899,  which  drafted  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  taxation  of  debts  and  obligations  secured  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate  situated  within  the  State.' 

3.  Taxes  on  receipts. — Another  method  of  railroad  taxation  which  was  formu- 
lated in  tiie  place  of  the  general  property  tax,  was  that  of  the  tax  on  business 
receipts.  Pnor  to  1880  taxes  based  on  this  principle  had  already  been  established 
in  a  number  of  States.  Thus,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  had  gradu- 
ated gross  receipts  taxes.'  In  Pennsylvania,  too,  a  tax  on  gross  receipts,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  earlier  general  corporation  tax  on  capital  stock,  was  established;  and 

•  For  outline  of  this  method,  see  p.  14! 

'Numerous  precedents  had  already  been  set  In  the  taxation  of  corporations  other  than  railroads. 
For  Instance,  Georgia,  in  1805,  and  Maxsachusetts,  in  1812.  passed  acta  imposing  taxes  on  the  capital 
stock  of  banks,  A  number  of  States,  too,  had  already  applied  this  method  in  the  early  taxation  of 
railroads.  Such  was  the  case  in  Kentucky,  where,  for  instance,  the  Licking  and  Lexington,  the  Louis- 
ville and  Ftankfort,  and  other  railroads  incorporated  In  1847  and  thereabouts  were  required  by 
charter  provision  to  pay  taxes  based  on  their  capital  stock.  Such  also  was  the  case  in  Georgia,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  other  States,  where  special 
provision  was  made  with  a  view  toward  dealing  leniently  with  roads  which  were  in  a  struggling 
condition. 

'Case  of  State  tax  on  foreign  held  bonds  (15  Wall., 300). 

<  Savings  Society  t'.  Multnomah  County  (169  U.  S.,  421 ). 

'  Keport  of  joint  committee  on  taxation  of  the  Xew  York  IcgL-ilature  of  1899,  p.  12. 

^Here  again  precedents  bad  been  set  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  other  than  railroads.  Such 
were  the  early  taxes  on  the  premiums  of  Insurance  companies  (generally  gross  premiums  or  gross 
receipts);  e.  g.,  the  New  York  tax  of  1829,  of  10  per  cent  on  the  premiums  of  foreign  Are  insurance  com- 
panies, and  uie  similar  taxes  of  182.'>  in  Vermont,  of  1832  in  Massachusetts,  of  1839  in  Maryland  and  of 
subsequent  years  In  other  States.  From  1840  to  1880,  gross  receipui  taxes  on  railways  were  employed 
In  a  number  of  States,  but  were  subsequently  abandoned.  Suva  were  the  Alabama  tax  of  ises  uud 
the  Iowa  taxes  of  1868  and  1870.  ■  i 
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i&  Delaware  and  Virginia,  net  earnings  taxes  were  adopted  to  sunplement  the 
existing  taxes  of  those  States.  Since  1880  the  grossreceipts  tax  has  been  stQl  fur- 
ther eid^uded.  For  example,  in  1881  Maine  abandoned  tnetax  on  capital  for  one 
based  on  gross  receipts;  in  the  same  year  New  York  supplemented  its  existing 
system  by  a  gross  receipts  tax;  and  in  1883  Vermont,  like  Maine,  provided  for  a 
tax  on  g^oss  receipts.  Bnt  in  Vermont,  as  the  result  of  constitutional  exigencies, 
this  tax  has  since  been  made  alternative  with  one  based  on  property  valnation. 
The  former  method,  however,  still  prevails  in  practice.  Snce  1S80  several  other 
States,  following  the  example  set  by  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  have  adopted 
g^ss  receipts  ttuces  supplementary  to  previously  existing  systems. 

But  those  cases  in  ^uch  taxes  on  receipts  or  earnings  have  been  openly  intro- 
duced into  State  tax  systems  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  these  methods  are 
applied.  In  States  where  the  property  valuation  prevails  the  State  boards  whose 
duty  it  is  to  determine  valuations  very  often  have  considerable  discretionary 
power.  The  tax  laws  which  apply  in  these  cases  frequently  provide  that  the  assess- 
ment boards  shall  value  railroad  property  with  a  due  regard  to  its  earning  capacity. 
In  such  instances,  the  i)ossibility  of  arriving  at  a  valuation  which  wul  bear  an 
approximately  constant  relation  to  earning  capacity,  though  only  infrequentlv 
realized,  still  exists.  And  still  further,  in  those  States  where  the  franchise  is  val- 
ued in  addition  to  property,  both  eamingps  and  capital  are  often  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  valuation.  The  application  and  extension  of  methods  such  as  these  are 
to  be  regarded  as  at  least  an  indication  of  a  drift  of  sentiment  toward  tax  meth- 
ods based  on  rtdlway  earning  capacity.  That  clause  in  the  constitution  of  North 
Dakota  which  explicitly  recogpiizes  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  one  suited  to  rail- 
way taxation  must  also  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  poesibuities  in  this  connection. 

Th«  stand  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  matter  of  the  taxation  of  receipts  from  interstate  traffic,  however,  has  prob- 
ably placed  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  much  wider  extension  of  the 
railway  gross  receipts  tax  than  at  present  exists.  In  a  series  of  litigations,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  State  i»x  on  gross  receipts  resulting  from  interstate 
tramc,  except  when  levied  as  a  franchise  tax,  is  an  interference  with  interstate 
commerce,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.' 

Owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  these  decisions,  as  well  as  to  causes  of  a  local 
nature,  there  appears  to  have  set  in  within  the  past  five  years  a  tendency  away  from 
the  gross  receipts  tax  in  two  States  which  have  in  the  past  been  its  main  strong- 
holds. In  Wisconsin,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  Michigan,  the  existing  systems 
have  been  subject  to  opposition. 

In  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  the  feeling  in  the  matter  is  well  voiced  in  the  report 
of  the  Wisconsin  tax  commission  of  1898,    They  say: 

"  Most  of  the  forms  of  tangible  property  are  already  taxed  in  full  proportion 
to  their  value.  In  the  case  of  banks,  manufacturing,  and  trading  corporations, 
coTimrate  property  appears  to  be  as  highly  taxed  as  that  of  private  individuals; 
bat  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  true  of  any  class  of  corporations  taxed  on  the 
basis  of  eamiugs  or  on  the  mileage  basis."* 

There  is  at  least  a  single  reason  why  taxes  on  earnings  are  apt  to  be  at  a  rela- 
tively lower  rate  as  measured  by  property  than  direct  property  taxes.  Under  the 
general  property  tax,  as  it  is  commonly  administered,  assessed  valuations  are 
generally  only  fractions  (varying  often  from  one-half  to  three-fourths)  of  the 
mie  value  of  the  prox>ertie8  subject  to  assessment.  Upon  the  surface  of  things, 
therefore,  the  rate  of  tax  on  property  appears  relatively  higher  than  it  really  is. 

In  Michigan  the  agitation  against  the  existing  tax  on  gross  receipts  has  been 
very  spirited.'  In  1897,  and  again  in  1898,  the  riulroad  commissioner  of  the  State 
in  his  reports  arraigned  the  State  system  as  unjust  and  ineffective;  he  recom- 
mended in  its  stead  the  adoption  of  a  tax  based  on  property  valuation.  The 
governor  of  the  State  and  other  prominent  men  have  oeen  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  such  a  change.  As  a  result  during  the  legislative  session 
of  1897,  the  "Atkinson  bill "  was  introduced.  It  failed  to  pass  at  that  session, 
and  was  made  the  issue  for  a  special  session.  After  various  experiences  it  was 
passed  bv  the  l^^ialature  of  1899.  This  bill,  which  was  largely  modeled  after  the 
Indiana  law,  provided  for  a  railway-tax  system  based  on  cash  valuation  of  prop- 
erty and  franchise,  upon  general  lines  similar  to  those  which  characterize  that 
syaitem  wherever  it  prevails.  The  law,  however,  was  very  short  lived;  for  not 
long  afterward  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  two  test  cases'  declared  it 
unconstitutional. 

iCSompare  Auko  «.  Uichlg&n  (121  V.  S.,  230),  and  Philadelphia  and  Southern  Steamship  Oompamy 
(122  V.  8.,  826),  with  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Ck>nipauy,  142  U.  6.,  217. 
<  Report  of  Wisconsin  Tax  CommlBSlon  of  1896,  p.  l67. 
'See  n  19 
•78  M&tbwest  Beporter,  126.  a->  i 
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How  much  this  agitatdon  is  the  resnlt  of  merely  transitory  political  influences, 
and  how  far  it  is  the  outcome  of  strictly  economic  causes,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  on  that  question,  it  is  evident  that  the 
political  struggle  against  the  existing  system  has  not  vet  spent  its  force;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  State,  in  the  fall  election  of  1900,  voted  in 
favor  of  a  constitutional  amendment  rendering  property  taxation  possible,  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  a  measure  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Atkinson  bill  were  yet  to  find  its  way  into  the  statute  books  of  Micb^an. 

The  experience  of  Maryland  has  been  quite  the  oppcwite  of  that  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin;  for  under  the  law  of  1896  the  gross-receipts  tax  on  railroads  was 
noticeably  expanded. 

4.  Apportionment  of  taxes  between  States. — In  connection  with  the  taxation 
of  transportation  companies  upon  all  of  the  bases  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  there  has  been  rapidly  spreading  an  administrative  device  for  the  prorating, 
according  to  mileage,  of  taxable  elements  of  an  interstate  character.  In  the  case 
of  the  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  property  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  arises,  of  course,  only  in  the  taxation  of  rolling  stock.  The  plan  generallv 
followed  in  such  cases  is  to  tax  rolling  stock  upon  that  portion  of  its  value  which 
is  represented  by  the  proportion  of  mileage  travelled  within  a  State  to  the  total 
mileage  covered. 

Under  the  tax  on  capital,  in  the  case  of  foreign  corporations,  the  lep^  reanire- 
ment  that  only  such  portion  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  company  as  is  emploT^ed 
within  a  State  shall  be  taxed  by  that  State  has  resulted  in  the  general  adoption 
of  the  plan.  The  taxation  of  sleeping-car  companies  in  Pennsylvania  fumisnes  a 
good  example  of  this  practice.  In  that  State  the  capital  stock  of  every  such  com- 
pany is  assessed  by  a  State  ofQcial,  taking  as  the  basis  of  assessment  such  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  stock  as  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  over  which  the  cars 
of  the  company  are  run  in  Pennsylvania  bears  to  the  mileage  in  that  and  other 
States  over  which  its  cars  are  run.  The  legality  of  this  method  has  been  repeat- 
edly afOrmed  by  the  United  States  courts.'  In  the  case  of  domestic  corporations, 
although  the  practice  of  prorating^  is  not  necessitated  by  legal  decisions,  recogni- 
tion of  the  practical  justice  attamable  under  the  method  has  led  to  its  general 
adoption. 

Under  the  gross  receipts  tax,  so  far  as  concerns  foreign  corporations,  any  atteiupt 
by  a  State  to  tax  receipts  other  than  those  resulting  from  purely  intrastate  traffic 
encounters  a  direct  prohibition  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  case  of  domestic  corporations  the  right  of  any  State  to  measure 
the  value  of  a  franchise  which  it  has  granted  by  total  receipts,  even  including 
those  from  interstate  traffic,  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts.'  But  the  plan  gen- 
erally followed  in  such  a  case  has  been  that  of  taxing  only  a  mileage  proportion 
of  the  gross  receipts.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  method  followed  in  Mame,  where 
receipts  from  business  of  an  interstate  character  are  prorated  according  to  the 
ratio  which  mileage  traversed  in  doing  business  within  the  State  bears  to  total 
mileage  covered  both  within  and  outside  of  the  State. 

There  apx>ear  to  be  no  cases  where  companies  doing  an  interstate  business  are 
taxed  on  their  entire  gross  receipts.  Where  the  prorating  method  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  statutes  usually  declare  that  the  tax  shall  apply  to  "  receipts  from 
business  done  within  this  State."  In  practice  there  appear  to  be  two  ways  of 
carrying  this  out,  either  by  taxing  all  companies  (both  foreign  and  domestic)  upon 
their  receipts  from  business  done  wholly  within  the  State,  or  by  taxing  all  com- 
panies by  the  prorating  method,  foreign  companies  not  caring  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  to  avoid  the  resulting  addition  to  their  taxes. 

D.  MISCELLANEOUS  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRANSMISSION 

COMPANIES. 

One  of  the  practices  which  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  prominentin 
the  enacting  of  State  tax  laws  is  that  of  making  specific  provision  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  transportation  and  transmission  companies  other  than  railways.  Of  recent 
years  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  those  companies  which  do  a  busi- 
ness upon  the  various  railway  lines  of  the  country,  complementary  and  subsidiary 
to  the  railway  business.  In  legislating  for  the  taxation  of  these  companies  the 
States  have  very  noticeably  avoided  the  property  tax.  It  appears  to  nave  been 
quite  generally  recognized  that  a  tax  on  the  mere  value  of  the  property  of  these 
companies  would  be  entirely  ineffective  in  reaching  their  true  taxable  capacity. 
That  this  evil  does  actually  arise  under  the  property  tax  is  amply  affirmed  in  too 
experience  of  those  States  which  still  cling  to  that  tax.    But  changes  are  con- 

>  Bee  Pullman  Car  Company  v.  Fennsylvanla  (141  U.  S.,  18). 

'State  tax  on  railway  gioasreceiptH  (16  Wall.,  284);  Maine  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.R.CO.  (M2C.S.i217). 
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stantly  beinf;  effected,  and  the  general  practice  of  recent  years  has  been  mani- 
festly pointmK  to  the  abandonment  of  old  methods  and  tending  toward  tihe 
adoption  of  oilers,  which  have  already  proved  tolerably  efBcient  in  a  number  of 
the  States. 

1.  BxpresB  companies. — In  the  case  of  express  companies  the  need  for  spe- 
cific tax  provision  nEis  been  very  marked.  Under  the  local  general  property  tax 
IlieBe  companies  have  almost  entirely  escaped  taxation.  The  attomev-^eneral  of 
Montana  not  long  ago  made  a  statement  bearing  on  this  ixnnt,  which  is  typical 
of  the  operation  of  this  method  wherever  it  is  employed.    He  says: 

"  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  principal  express  companies  operating  in  this 
State  (Montana) ;  in  one  county  it  nndonotedly  does  a  business  of  several  hun- 
dred tnonsand  dollars,  and  the  property  owned  by  it  in  the  county  subject  to 
taxation  will  not  aggregate  in  value  $5,000.  The  system  n<iw  prevalent,  which 
ignores  the  franchise  and  simply  assesses  the  tangible  proi>erty,  is  practically  a 
farce." 

Many  States  have  sought  to  reqiedy  this  state  of  things  by  specific  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  in  most  cases  where  this  has  been  done  me  ^ross  receipts 
tax  has  been  adopted.  Of  quite  recent  years,  however,  the  legislative  treml 
appears  to  be  toward  a  form  of  tax  based  on  capital  stock.  Indiana  adopted  such 
a  tax  in  1898;  Wisconsin  pursued  a  similar  plan  in  18B9,  and  Iowa  in  1900.  Ohio 
several  years  a|^  changed  over  from  a  gross  receipts  tax  to  one  nominally  based 
on  cash  valuation  of  property,  but  in  reality  fixed  very  largely  on  tiie  basis  of  net 
earnings.  The  practical  difficulty  of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  taxation 
of  these  compames,  at  least  in  the  Ught  of  various  legislative  efforts  in  the  matter, 
is  not  a  sUght  one.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  Texas,  wUch 
is  not  far  from  typical  in  this  respect. 

The  first  law  in  that  State  ui>on  the  subject,  enacted  in  1879,  in  line  with  South- 
em  tendencies,  provided  for  a  specific  annual  tax  of  |700,  to  be  paid  by  every 
company  doing  Dusinefls  within  the  State.  In  1882  the  amount  of  the  tax  was 
reduced  to  $500.  This  law  continued  in  force  for  seven  years,  when  the  amount 
of  the  tax  was  raised  to  $1 ,000.  This  act  was,  in  turn,  repealed  in  1895,  when  the 
present  law,  taxing  these  companies  on  the  basis  of  tneir  g^ross  receipts,  was 
enacted.  The  workings  of  this  law  apx>ear  thus  far  to  have  been  attended  witti 
satisfactory  results. 

2.  Palace-car  oompanlea. — The  taxation  of  sleeping,  palace,  and  dining  car 
companies  has  claimed  considerable  attention  during  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
a  number  of  States  taxes  based  on  cash  valuation  of  rolling  stock  have  been 
adopted.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  taxation  of  these  companies  has 
been  the  subject  of  legfislation  the  gross  receipts  tax  has  been  adopted.  The  tax 
on  capital  has  also  gained  ground,  as  is  shown  bv  the  enactment  of  the  Indiana 
law  of  1893  and  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1899.  The  experience  of  Texas  in  this 
matter,  as  in  the  case  of  express  comxwnies,  is  an  intei«Bting  one.  The  first  law 
on  the  subject,  passed  in  April,  1879,  provided  for  an  annual  tax  of  $2  per  mile 
of  road  in  the  State  over  which  cars  wei«  hauled.  Three  months  later  the  sys- 
tem was  changed  to  one  of  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  cars 
used  in  the  State.  In  1881  this  law  was  rei>ealed,  and  the  law  levying  $2  per 
nAle  was  reenacted.  A  year  later  the  tax  was  reduced  to  50  cents  per  mile. 
All  of  these  laws  having  proved  unsatisfactory  the  present  law  was  passed  in 
1898.  This,  with  the  supplementary  law  of  1897,  provides  for  a  tax  of  one-fourth, 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  annual  value  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  companies  con- 
cerned, in  addition  to  a  tax  of  25  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of 
the  capital  stock  employed  within  the  State. 

3.  Faat-freicpit  lines. — The  problem  of  the  taxation  of  fast  freight  and  car  lines 
has  of  recent  years  received  a  considerable  share  of  attention.  In  the  framing  of 
laws  for  their  taxation  the  tax  on  capital  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
model.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Wisconsin  law  of  1899,  as  well  as  with  the 
law  passed  in  Minnesota  in  1897,  where  all  other  transportation  companies  are 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipts. 

4.  Summary. — niK>n  the  whole,  the  most  marked  tendency  to  be  noted  of  recent 
years  in  the  le^latlon  for  the  taxation  of  express  companies,  sleeping-car  com- 
IHUties,  and  freight-line  companies  has  been  one  which  points  to  the  increasing 
adoption  of  taxes  on  capital.  The  Maryland  law  of  1893,  which  already  had  note- 
worthy precedents  in  tne  general  corporation  tax  systems  ot  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  apx)ears  to  have  set  an  example  which  has  been  followed  quite  widely 
in  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  gross  receipts  tax,  largely  as  the 
outcome  of  the  Intervention  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  has  of  late  been  bat  little 
adopted. 
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The  moat  notable  practice  among  the  States  in  the  taxation  of  telegraph 
companies  has  been  that  of  taxing  them  on  a  valuation  of  tel^raph  lines, 
detmnined  on  the  jmnciple  of  a  fixed  sum  x>er  mile  of  wire.  This  plan  and  that 
of  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  constitnte  the  two  methods  which  prevail  in  the 
majority  of  the  States.  With  telegraph  companies,  as  with  railroads,  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiui;  have  been  unfavorable  to  the  taxation 
of  interstate  receipts.' 

Legislation  for  the  taxation  of  telephone  companies  has  been  npon  mnch  the 
same  lines  as  with  telegraph  companies,  except  that  not  infrequently  as  regards 
the  former,  instead  of  the  method  of  levy  at  a  specific  sum  per  mile  of  wire,  the 
plan  of  a  fixed  tax  per  instrument  in  use  has  been  foUowea.*  In  a  numbM"  of 
States,  moreover,  telephone  companies  have  been  made  subject  to  taxes  on  {^pss 
receipts,  where  telegraph  companies  have  been  taxed  on  some  other  basis.'  This 
has  been  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  bnsinees  is  still  mainly 
of  a  local  character,  with  the  result  that  a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  a  telephone 
company,  which  are  predominantly  of  an  intrastate  character,  does  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  telegraph  companies,  encounter  the  limitations  which  have  been  imposed 
by  Federal  conrt  decision. 

E.  OTHER  EXPANDENQ  PBACTICBS. 

1.  Taxation  of  foreign  oorporations. — There  yet  remain  to  be  noted  several 
changfes  in  the  practice  of  taxing  transportation  companies,  which  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  characterize  the  taxation  of  corftorations  generally.  Chief  m 
these  is  the  growing  practice  of  treating  domestic  and  foreign  corx)orations  ui>on 
the  same  general  footing.  This  has  come  to  be  the  case  almost  universally  with 
the  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  property.  In  the  case  of  the  tax  on  capital,  State 
policy  and  practice  are  tending  in  the  same  direction;  and  even  where  the  gross 
receipts  tax  prevails,  although  exceptions  in  practice  still  exist,  State  authorities 
are  more  and  more  striving  to  conform  to  this  rule.  The  State  courts  are  being 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  same  result.  For  example,  in  New  Jersey 
tiie  supreme  court  has  decided  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  State  to  lay  a  tax 
upon  a  foreign  corporation  in  a  mode  which  differs  in  principle  tram  ttiat  which 
it  applies  tc  the  taxation  of  its  own  corporations.*  In  Califomia  it  has  been  held 
by  the  court  that  in  case  a  corporation  does  an  interstate  business,  such  that  the 
State  has  no  power  to  keep  it  out,  the  assumption  is  that  the  State  must  applv  to 
it  ttie  same  principle  of  taxation  as  is  applied  to  domestic  corporations.'  Further, 
the  Louisiana  constitution  of  1898  provides  that  foreign  corporations  may  be 
taxed  in  a  different  mode  from  domestic  corporations,  but  that  the  principle 
which  is  applied  must  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

With  regard  to  those  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  many  States,  under  a 
variety  of  names,  for  the  levying  of  a  fee  upon  corporate  charters,  similar  facts 
are  to  be  noted.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
courts,  the  State  tax  on  organization  applies  to  foreign  corporations  beg;inning  to 
do  business  within  a  State,  as  well  as  to  those  of  domestic  origin.  The  Vermont 
laws  of  1890  and  1894  make  provision  to  the  same  effect,  as  do,  also,  the  more 
recent  laws  of  Texas  and  Washington. 

2.  Tajcea  on  incorporation. — ^Another  practice  which  is  of  growing  signift- 
cance  is  that  of  levying  taxes  upon  the  incorporation  and  organization  of  corpo- 
rations and  joint-stock  companies.  Fifty  years  ago  legislation  of  this  character 
was  far  from  general.  Atpresent  laws  of  this  type  are  to  be  found  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  States.  Tne  same,  in  the  main,  holds  with  rward  to  the  levy- 
ii^  of  many  of  the  so-called ' '  license  taxes  "  on  corporations,  and  also,  since  1878, 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  franchise  feature  into  the  systems  of  many 
States. 

3.  Tazea  on  seouritlas. — ^Finally,  that  change  of  attitude  which  is  resulting  in 
the  abandoning  of  the  tax  on  security  holders  must  be  noted.  Not  many  years 
have  passed  since  the  practice  of  attempting  to  collect  a  tax  &om  the  holders  of 
corporate  securities  wm  almost  universal.  Of  recent  years,  paorticularly  in  th« 
case  of  railroad  securities,  a  larg^  proportion  of  the  Stetes  have  given  up  the 
attempt,  and,  instead,  have  sought  to  tax  the  corporations  directly  to  the  fall 

Telegnph  CompuiT  v.  Texaa  (106  U.  8.,  4fl0),  and  Rktteimui  v.  Western  Union  Telwimpb  Com- 
pMiy  (mD.8.,411)r 
'e.g.,ConnecUcut,Ml8ilnlppt  (accotdlnr  to nmnber  ol  subecriben),  and  Tenneaiee. 
■CkK.,ln  Alabun«,KentacK;, North C*ioltna,Vennont, and  Wlaeoniln. 
*Erier  "        ~ 


>  Raiiynj  Company  «.  State  (81 M.  J.,  sn,  64S) . 
•San  Fnndwio  v.  UTeipool  Insoiance  Company  (74  Cal.,  lU), 
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extent  of  their  apparent  taxable  capacity.  The  laws  of  California  and  of  Arizena, 
for  instance,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  explicitly  the  taxation  of  both  corpo- 
ration and  secnrity  holder,  the  law  in  the  latter  State  asserting  that ''  shares  of 
stock  in  a  corporation  possess  no  intrinsic  valne  over  and  above  the  actual  value 
of  the  property  of  the  corporation  for  which  they  stand."  The  increasing  prev- 
alence of  this  attitude,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  practical  impoeaiubty  of 
collecting  a  tax  from  the  holders  of  securities,  are  both  indicative  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  practice. 


Chapter  II. 

AVALY8I8  OF  PSESENT  METHODS  OF  TAXIVO  TBAV8P0STATI0V 

COMFASIES. 

State  practice  in  taxing  transportation  companies  is  a  varied  one.  There  seem, 
however,  to  be  three  principles  upon  which  the  diflerent  State  systems  have  been 
based — the  property-tax  pnnciple,  the  income-tax  principle,  and  the  fee  principle. 

The  essence  of  the  property-tax  principle  is  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at 
its  true  cash  value — i.  e.,  the  price  it  would  bring  upon  safe  in  the  oi>en  market. 
The  essence  of  the  income-tax  principle  is  that  taxes  shall  be  levied  in  proportion 
to  income.  Both  prox>erty  and  income  taxes  are  compulsory  pavments  for  the 
snpiwrt  of  Oovemment,  and  with  both  the  aim  is  to  adapt,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  amount  of  levy  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  various  taxable  subjects.  The 
fee  principle  is  different.  The  fee  is  a  parment  for  benefit  received.  It  may_  or 
may  not  bear  a  constant  relation  to  taxable  ability,  and  it  may  be  either  recurring 
in  its'  levy  or  levied  once  for  all.  It  may  equal  the  full  amount  of  benefit  reoeivea 
or  it  may  be  less  than  the  amount  of  benefit. 

A.  THE  PBOPEaiTY-TAX  PBINOIPLE, 

The  property-tax  principle  underlies  the  systems  of  most  of  the  Stateb.  It  ia 
embodied  in  two  distinct  forms.  The  predominant  type  is  found  In  the  propeiinr 
tax  pure  and  simple,  where  direct  assessment  of  property,  as  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, is  the  rule.  Less  prevalent,  but  no  less  significant,  is  Uie  form  exempli- 
fied in  the  various  taxes  on  capitalization,  based  on  indirect  or  inferred  valuations 
of  corporate  property. 

1.  Vh»  property  tax. — This  is  the  most  common  method  of  taxing  transportation 
companies.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  snlnect  to  purely  local  administaration,  but  in 
most  of  the  States  valuations  are  made  by  State  boards  or  officials.  The  work- 
ing of  the  latter  method,  though  not  in  detail  identical  in  any  two  of  the  States, 
coincide  in  some  such  general  characteristics  as  the  following:  Certain  designated 
offlciala  of  the  various  railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  sworn  statements 
or  schedules  to  State  ofBcials,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  length  of  line  with  all  its 
tracks,  and  the  proportion  thereof  in  each  tax  district  of  the  State,  all  personal 
property  of  every  kmd,  all  rolling  stock,  and  often  a  detailed  description  of  the 
construction  of  ^ack  and  roadbed,  the  time  spent  in  that  construction,  and  the 
value  of  materials  employed.  There  is  also  required  a  fuU  statement  of  all  real 
estate  owned  or  need  in  each  tax  district;  of  all  stationB,  houses,  or  other  build- 
ings, and  all  equipment  connected  therewith;  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock, 
including  its  market  value,  or  if  there  is  no  market  value,  the  actual  value  of  ^e 
shares,  in  some  cases  including  a  list  of  the  shareholders  and  l^eir  places  of  resi- 
dence, in  addition  to  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  of  all  indebtednees,  gener- 
ally excluding  current  expenses.  In  some  States  the  schedule  must  contain  a 
statement  of  the  respective  companies'  entire  gross  receipts,  entire  operating 
expenses,  and  entire  net  earnings,  with  a  supplementary  statement  of  the  amount 
of  such  receipts,  eroenses,  and  earnings  resulting  from  business  done  exclusively 
within  the  State.  Neglect  to  furnish  these  sworn  schedules  is  generally  attended 
with  heavy  penalties,  and  false  statements  are  punishable  as  perjury.  Further- 
more, in  many  cases,  the  State  officials,  to  whom  Ihese  reports  are  made,  are 
empowered  to  require  additional  statements  when  necessary,  and  even,  as  pro- 
vided in  a  number  of  States,  to  summon  witnesses,  to  examine  them  under  oath, 
and  to  compel  the  production  of  corporation  boob  and  papers.  The  work  of 
assessment  on  the  basis  of  these  retunis  is  generally  intruded  to  a  specially  caa- 
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stitnted  State  board,  by  whom  the  valnation  is  determined  and  in  most  cases 
apportioned  among  the  local  taxing  districts  for  the  computation  and  collection 
of  the  tax.  Railroad  real  estate  not  directiv  employed  in  traffic  operations  is 
generally  both  assessed  and  taxed  by  local  officials. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  general  method  may  be  summed  np  as  follows:  The 
duties  of  assessment  are  in  the  main  performed  by  experienced  and  competent 
officials,  thus  minimizing  the  liability  to  unequal  assessments,  as  between  local- 
ities and  between  companies,  under  a  property  tax;  the  popular  demand  tiiat 
corporations  be  taxed  upon  the  same  basis  as  individuals  is  realized;  the  method 
is  in  accord  with  both  ^»te  and  Federal  constitutional  provisions,  besides  being 
both  reasonably  productive  and  constant  in  its  yield  from  year  to  year. 

The  reports  of  special  State  tax  commissions  in  the  main  say  little  about  the 
property  tax  except  by  way  of  condemnation,  upon  both  practical  and  theoretical 
grounds;  but  the  general  attitude  of  State  administrations  and  legislators  toward 
the  possibility  of  devising  better  methods  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  controller  of  Florida,  when  be  says: 

"  The  law  provides  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  taxation,  and  that  all  prop- 
ertv  shall  be  assessed  at  its  '  full  cash  value,'  but  it  seems  to  be  almost  impossible 
to  devise  laws,  however  plain  and  explicit,  that  will  result  in  an  equcd  distribu- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  government  according  to  the  value  of  the  property' owned 
and  the  ability  of  the  person  taxed  to  meet  the  obligaHon."' 

The  chief  defects  or  the  method  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is  cum- 
bersome in  its  administration  and  not  proportional  to  the  earning  power  of  the 
different  companies  taxed.  The  latter  is  its  main  failing.  To  illustotte:  In  Illi- 
nois,  where  the  system  of  valuation  is  as  exacting  in  its  provisions  and  probably 
as  thorough  in  its  execution  as  in  any  other  State,  equality  in  distribution  has  not 
been  reached.    The  following  table'  will  verify  this  statement: 


Railroad. 


AsBeased 
valuation. 


Net  earn- 
ings. 


Batlo  of 
net  earn- 
ings to 


valaatioD. 


Index 
nnmber. 


Cblcago  and  Alton 

Chicago,  Borlington  and  Qulncj . . . 

Rock  Island  and  Peoria 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
St.  liouia,  Indiana  and  Eastern 


<6,6U,64I 

7,86&,938 

893,762 

660,706 

101,707 


16,022,816 

8,724,987 

668,068 

461,630 

66,683 


Pcf  cent, 
109.27 
110.92 
74.86 
69.87 
64.48 


96.4 
100.0 
67.5 
62.9 
68.1 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  the  above  roads,  which  have  been  chosen  indis- 
criminately, the  tax  varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  earnings.  Further 
investigation  along  the  same  line  developed  the  fact  that,  though  exceptions  are 
too  important  to  establish  a  general  rule,  the  general  trend  was  in  this  direction. 

Similar  facts  are  to  be  noteid  in  Kansas,  although  in  that  State,  owing  largely 
to  more  fluctuating  business  conditions,  the  property  tax  approaches  even  less 
than  in  Illinois  the  attainment  of  equality.  A  few  instances  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table:' 


Railroad. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

MiSHOurl  Pacific 

KansM  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Uemphig 

St.  Joseph  and  Grand  Island 

St.  Louu)  and  San  Francisco 


Amount 
of  taxes. 


•646,118 
277,566 
395,371 
88,125 
46,263 
77,266 


Net  earn- 
ings. 


$3,968,008 

1,683,540 

1,065,363 

564,678 

878,606 

82,396 


Ratio  of   I 
net  earn-      Index 
ings  to     I  number, 
taxes.     I 


Pa-caU. 
614 
606 
269 
641 
837 
107 


78.3 
72.4 
82.1 
76.6 
100.0 
12.8 


1  Report  of  the  controller  of  Florida  for  1898,  p.  10. 

*  Fignres  are  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  and  are  compiled  in  the  case  of  Illinois  from  the 
reports  of  the  Illinois  State  board  of  equalization,  and  of  the  railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  for 
1898;  and  In  the  case  of  Kansas  from  the  reports  of  the  State  auditor  and  of  the  State  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  for  1898.  Net  earnings  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  taken  to  leptesent  groes  receipts  len 
expenses  of  operation. 
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v 
"  The  following  table  shows  the  percentagre  of  taxes  paid  in  Ohio  to  net  income 
ariidiig  in  Ohio  in  the  year  1893  by  a  nnmber  of  railway  companies  which  are 
believed  to  be  representative  ones: ' 

Peroentece 

Lake  Shore  and  Miohiinn  Sonthem  Hallway  Gompany 11.22 

Cleveland,  Golninbus,  CinctniiaU  and  St  LoDls 10.62 

PemuylTanla  System 8.90 

The  Valley  Railway •. 8.89 

Cleveland  and  Canton 7.05 

Cleveland, Lorain  and  Wheeling 6.39 

Cleveland  and  Plttsborsh 8.48 

Toledo  and  Ohio  Central 6.54 

Colombus,  HocklDg  Valley  and  Toledo 5.16 

Cleveland  and  Marietta 8.25 

Cincinnati,  Portnnonth  and  Virginia 17.94 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Soathweatem 6.57 

New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Loola 11.99 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 7.99 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 9.85 

Over  periods  of  time  the  property  tax  is  likewise  ineffective  as  a  measure  of  tax- 
paying  capacity.  It  is  inelastic  in  that  it  fails  to  adapt  itself  even  to  measnrably 
permanent  chanKee  in  the  profitableness  of  the  railway  business.  The  Ohio  tax 
commission  of  iSW  in  its  report  brings  out  certain  facts  which  bear  directly  on 
this  point:  * 

"  The  valuation  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company 
in  the  year  1878  was  $12,996,609;  in  the  year  1892  it  was  $12,457,745.  In  the  year 
1878  the  gross  eamixigs  of  the  whole  Eiake  Shore  System  were  $18,506,159,  whereas 
in  tb»  year  1892  the  gross  earnings  were  $22,415,882  and  the  net  earnings  were 
$6,612,192,  as  against  $6,493,166  in  1878. 

"  The  comparison  for  the  same  respective  years  of  the  valuations  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Pitteburgh  Railway  Company  is  equally  striking.  In  1878  the  whole  val- 
uation was  $5,781,000;  in  1890  it  was  $4,495,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company 
did  60  per  cent  more  business  in  1892  than  in  1878,  its  gross  receipts  being  $2,272,166 
in  1878  and  $8,429,278  in  1892. 

"  The  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railway  Company  was  assessed  in 
Ohio  in  1878  at  $10,782,001,  and  in  1892  at  $10,525,948,  while  the  gross  receipts  in 
1878  were  $7,880,000  and  $11,669,142  in  1892." 

These  illustrations  have  been  chosen  in  instances  where  identity  in  point  of 
mileage  of  line  from  1878  to  1892  was  substantially  preserved.  The  year  1878  was 
selected  because  it  differed  in  point  of  valuation  in  no  material  way  from  other 
years  of  that  period.  The  real  value  of  the  property  of  these  lines,  if  determined 
on  the  basis  of  earnings,  undoubtedly  increased  during  this  period;  and  had 
account  of  this  increase  been  taken  the  valuation  would  unquestionably  have 
more  nearly  approximated  a  constant  relation  to  eamingrs.  Cither  States  show 
results  fully  as  oad. 

In  the  amninistration  of  the  tax  on  the  cash  valuation  of  property  the  method 
of  arriving  at  a  valuation  by  capitalizing  eaming^s  at  a  certain  percentage  moat 
not  be  conrased  with  the  propers-valuation  method.  Such  a  method  practically 
amounts  to  a  tax  on  eaminga,  and  in  its  effect  avoids  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  property  tax.  Such  a  method  has  already  been  followed  in  New 
York  and  has  been  pronounced  legal  by  the  courts  of  that  State.  In  Ohio  it  has 
had  a  limited  application,  and  in  a  few  other  States  it  is  occasionally  employed  in 
measuring  the  value  of  franchises  for  taxation,  but  instances  are  so  isolated  as  to 
be  of  but  slight  importance. 

The  general  property  tax  as  locally  administered  ispeculiarly  liable  to  facility 
of  evasion  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  its  operation.  The  latter  failing  is  typically 
illustsBted  by  an  instance  cited  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  lailwav  tax  com- 
mission of  1879,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  two  adjoining  coontiee  of  the  State 
(New  York)  the  valuation  of  the  same  railroad,  as  determined  bv  the  aBsesaors 
of  the  two  counties,  varied  $24,000  per  mile.  Other  counties  varied  as  much  as 
$20,000  per  mile. 

2.  Taxes  on  oapltalliation. — (a)  Tea)  on  capital  stock  at  par.— Tina  tax  is  of 
slight  significance  from  the  standpoint  either  of  present  or  of  inrobable  future 
State  practice. 

(b)  Tax  on  capital  stock  at  actual  or  market  value,  and  on  capital  stock  pbts 
honded  debt.— In  those  States  where  these  methods  have  been  followed  results 
have  been  reasonably  satisfactory. 

The  Maasachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897,  commenting  on  the  system  of  that 
State,  remarks  that  "  little  complaint  is  heard  regarding  those  taxes — a  signal 


>  Report  of  the  Ohio  tax  commiinion  ol  18(8,  p.  68. 
<Jbld,p.5e. 
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proof  that  the  taxpayers  accommodate  themselyes,  if  not  with  ease,  at  least  with- 
out seiioTia  complaint,  to  burdens  which  are  steady,  regular,  predictable,  and  for 
which,  in  consequence,  they  are  able  to  make  otlculations  and  adjust  their 
affairs. 

"  The  corporation  taxis  particularly  simple,  and  is  assessed  with  unerring  exact- 
ness in  the  case  of  large  and  well-known  corporations,  whose  shares  are  regrnlarly 
deiilt  in,  and  conse<]^uently  have  a  publicly  recorded  value.  Railways,  banks,  the 
larger  manufacturing  corporations,  and  others  whose  stocks  are  frequently 
quoted,  are  taxed  witiiout  a  word  of  inquiry  and  without  a  possibility  of  escape.'  ' 

Moreover  the  tax  is  economical  in  its  administration  and  tolerably  constwt  in 
its  yield.  Applied  to  raUroads,  the  Massachusetts  tax,  like  the  corporation  taxes 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  has  fairly  well  kept  pace  with  increasing  railway 
earnings. 

In  some  cases  State  law  requires  that  capital  stock  shall  be  valued  at  its  actual 
value.  This  is  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Actual  value 
must  be  distinguished  from  market  value,  although  in  practice  the  two  are  likelv 
to  be  the  same  where  market  values  are  easily  ascertainable.  The  New  York 
courts  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  observing  the  distinction.  Judge  Corn- 
stock  says: 

"There- is  no  property  so  liable  to  speculation  as  stock  in  corporations.  *  *  • 
Stocks  may  be  and  frequently  are  innated  or  depressed  by  those  who  wish  to  sell 
or  buy.  They  are  subject,  moreover,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  money  market. 
•  *  •  Actual  value  is  the  result  to  be  arrived  at,  for  such  are  the  words  of  the 
statute,  and  the  inquiry,  therefore,  must  have  a  primary  regard  to  the  property 
and  estate  wUch  alone  impart  such  value."* 

Where,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  bonded  debt  is  taxed,  difficulties  arise  because 
of  the  restriction  of  the  tax  to  resident  bondholders.'  The  extent  of  the  injustice 
arising  from  this  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table  *,  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Railroad  Taxation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Tax  Conference. 

Bonds  and  stocks  of  certain  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  amount  of  bonds 

held  in  Pennsylvania. 


Total  bond  lame. 


Amoant  held 
In  Fennqrl- 
vanla.      I 


1460,000 

862,000 

72,800 

280,000 

240,000 

2,000,000 

2,280,000 
200,000 

1,800,000 
276,000 

8,400,000 


Appnlaed 

value  of 

stock. 


tnS.OOO    I  (460,000 

68,000    :  1,400,000 

2,700  883 

8,'666"|  48,000 

, I  127,000 

2,100,000    '  2,900,000 

200,000    ,  80,000 

1,800,000    '  600,000 

6,'6o6"'" '2,006,' 000 


Per  cent of 

railroad  In 

Fennqrl- 

vania. 


All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
0.60 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 


"A  moment's  inspection  of  the  above  table — and  a  g^reat  many  more  examples 
might  have  been  given — will  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  system  of  taxing 
railroads  in  Pennsylvania  could  act  equitably  as  between  these  roads.  Take  the 
fourth  example:  This  is  a  road  with  $330,000  of  bonds,  not  one  of  which  is  held 
in  the  State,  and  capital  stock  of  the  appraised  value  of  $384.  The  State  taxes 
on  this  road  outside  of  the  tax  on  groea  earnings  were,  in  1893,  5  mills  on  $884,  or 
$1.92.  The  eighth  road  does  not  duCer  much  in  its  character  from  the  fourth,  and 
is  worth  about  the  same.  This  road  has  $300,000  of  bonds,  all  held  in  the  State, 
and  $80,000  capit^  stock.  Its  State  taxes  outside  of  the  tax  on  gross  eamiiws 
were  $1,200.  The  last  road  but  one  paid  no  State  taxes  on  capital  stock  or  bonds, 
as  all  of  its  bonds  were  held  by  nonresidents  and  its  stock  was  worthless.  The 
road  with  $3,000,000  of  bonds,  50  per  cent  of  whose  mileage  is  in  the  State,  would 
pay  nothing  on  bonds  and  the  capital-stock  tax  on  but  $62,850.  This  is  certainly 
not  equitable  taxation."* 

'Report  of  Maaaachuaetts  tax  commiaalon  of  1897,  p.  69. 
*  People  V.  CommiaaloDera  of  Taxea  and  Aaaeaeinenta  (23  N.  Y.,  192). 
■Bailroad  company  v.  Fennaylvania  (15  Wall,,  300). 

*Thl8  la  aportfon  of  a  table  on  p.  16  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Railroad  Taxation,  Pennsyl- 
vania  Tax  Conference. 
^Report  o(  Committee  on  Railroad  Taxiitlon,  Tax  Conference  of  Penna^lvania  Intereata,  p.  l«. 
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Compared  with  other  classes  of  property  in  the  State;the  C!onimittee  on  Railroad 
Taxation  condnded  that  in  1892  the  railroads  paid  less  and  in  1893  f  nUy  as  mnch 
as  other  property.  The  g^eneral  opinion  of  the  committee  as  reg^ards  railway  tax- 
ation in  the  State  was  as  follows: 

*'  There  are  ^^laring  inequalities  in  the  taxation  of  Pennsylvania  railroads,  some 
ra^pig  on  a  fair  valuation  very  mnch  more  than  the  average,  others  less.  •  »  • 
This  Ineqnality  grows  out  of  tne  complex  system  of  taxation  of  railroads  in  vogne 
in  Pennsylvania." ' 

The  Connecticnt  system,  levying  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  total  indebtedness, 
as  a  "  tax  on  property,"  avoids  the  difficulty  which  arises  in  taxing  nonresident 
bondholders.  The  tax  conference  of  Pennsylvania  interests  proposed  a  bill  on 
the  lines  of  the  Comiectlcut  system  as  a  subistitute  for  the  present  Pennsylvania 
system.  The  auditor's  department  has  since  looked  into  the  effect  of  such  a  move 
upon  the  taxation  of  corporations  from  the  staud^int  of  productivity.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  that  investigation,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  railroad  taxation 
(187  railroads  reporting),  is  as  follows: 


Taxes  under  present  law. 

Under 

oonfeieBce 

bUl. 

Year. 

On  stocks. 

On  loans. 

On  gross 
receipts. 

Total. 

Increase. 

18g6 

«1,122,8<S8 
1,087,490 

*470,(»9 
441,617 

$382,772 
SS9,7S6 

$1,975,669 
1,818,768 

«2, 097, 238 
1,867,229 

1121  G69 

1896 

48,466 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Multnomah  County 
case  must  not  be  forgotten  as  suggesting  possibilities  in  the  way  of  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  State  taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt. 

In  New  York  the  join  committee  on  taxation,  reporting  a  bUl  on  January  15, 
1900,  for  the  taxation  of  mortgage  debts,  made  the  following  statement  in  this 
connection: 

"  Can  corxmrate  bonds  and  other  mortgage  debts,  when  owned  by  nonresidentB, 
be  taxed  by  this  State?  The  owners  are  beyond  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  and 
of  course  no  personal  liability  for  a  tax  can  be  imposed  upon  them.  But  the  debts 
themselves  are  within  our  power  if  we  can  reach  the  debtor  or  the  security.  This 
is  shown  bv  the  familiar  practice  of  attaching  or  gamisheeing  debts  owed'  to  resi- 
dents of  other  States  or  countries  in  judicial  proceedings.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  held  that  an  attachment  in  Iowa  of  a  debt  owed  by  a  citizen 
of  Iowa  to  a  citizen  of  Kansas  was  valid  (although  personal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Kansas  x>erson  was  not  obtained) ,  and  that  i>ayment  of  the  debt  under  the  order 
of  the  Iowa  court  was  made  binding  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  courts  of  Kansas.  (Chicago,  etc.,  Railway  Co.  «.  Sturm,  174  U.S.,  710.)  It 
is  said  that  the  situs  of  intangible  property  is  at  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  and 
for  some  purposes  the  statement  is  correct.  The  rule,  however,  belongs  to  the 
common  law.  It  does  not  possess  constitutional  authority.  The  legislature  is 
competent  to  change  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  sustained 
against  nonresidents  a  statute  of  Oregon  imposing  taxes  on  mortgages.  (Savings 
Society  v.  Multnomah  County,  169  U.  S.,  p.  421.) " ' 

B.  THE  INCOME  TAX  PEINCIPLB. 

The  income  tax  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  transportation  tax  systems  of 
a  number  of  the  States,  where  various  tuces  on  receipts  and  earnings  nave  been 
established. 

1.  Tax  on  gross  receipts. — This  is  the  tax  on  transportation  companies  recom- 
mended by  the  raUway  tax  committee  in  1880,  as  well  as  by  the  Maryland  tax 
commission  of  1896  and  the  Maine  tax  commission  of  1889.  The  New  York  com- 
mittee remarks  that  "  the  requisite  of  a  correct  system  of  railroad,  as  of  other 
taxation,  is  that  it  should,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  be  simple,  fixed,  proportionate, 
easily  ascertainable,  and  susceptible  of  ready  levy. "  The  committee  recommends 
the  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  ';  perfectly  simple,  *  ••  •  thoroughly  propor- 
tionate, •  •  •  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  evaded."  A  little  farther  on  in 
the  rei>ort  the  systems  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were  characterized  as  "most 
intelligent  and  in  conformity  with  correct  principles."  The  Maine  tax  commis- 
sion l&ewise recommends  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  as  a  method  "doubtless as 


ilbld,  p.  18. 

'  Report  of  tb«  J^lnt  Committee  on  Taxation,  N,  Y.  lei^Islature  of  1900,  p.  12. 
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fair  as  any,  for  by  that  method  the  levy  is  g^radaated  to  the  amount  of  business 
the  road  is  doing. ' 

The  report  of  the  Maryland  tax  commission  of  1886  concerned  itself  largely  with 
railroad  taxation.  The  commlasion  recommended  a  graded  license  fee  on  gross 
earnings.    In  a  supplementary  minority  report  the  following  remarks  were  made: 

"  The  plan  recommended  by  the  other  members  of  the  commission  is,  perhaps, 
as  good  as  any,  which  is  in  entire  harmony  with  our  existing  system  of  taxation, 
and  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  legislature.  If  it  is  decided,  how- 
ever, to  inaugurate  a  new  system,  experience  points  to  the  Wisconsin  method  as 
preferable.  The  roads  are  thereby  exempt  from  local  taxation,  and  a  license  fee 
for  the  operation  is  charged,  varying  according  to  the  gross  earnings  per  mile. 
The  license  fees  are  expected  to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  this  plan  is  being  followed  elsewhere  and  everywhere  with  the  same 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  simpler  than  the  assessment  by  local  authorities  as 
well  as  State  authorities,  and  the  railroads  are  almost  too  powerful  to  be  handled 
by  the  local  authorities,  who  are  likely  to  be  worsted  in  their  contests  with  vast 
corporations." 

But,  of  recent  years  the  opposition  which  has  developed  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin against  their  systems  of  g^oss  receipts  taxation  has  been  considerable. 
This  agitation,  to  which  we  referred  above,  has  arisen  largely  out  of  a  compari- 
son of  the  results  of  the  gross  receipts  tax  in  those  States  with  the  apparently 
more  successful  results  of  the  method  of  cash  valuation  in  several  adjoining 
States. 

A  quotation  from  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Michij^n  to  the  fortieth 
legislature  of  the  State  well  presents  the  attitude  of  the  opposition  in  Michigan: 

"  The  method  is  unjust.  The  tax  upon  earnings  or  income  operates  in  favor  of 
the  railroad  companies.  When  the  times  are  h^d  and  the  earnings  smaller,  the 
tax  is  less.  In  the  meantime  the  State's  burdens  are  no  less,  and  may,  perhaps, 
have  increased,  and  the  relief  accorded  to  the  railroad  companies  during  these 
hard  times  and  depression  must  be  borne  by  the  property  owners  generally. 
Thus,  during  times  of  depression,  when  the  people  are  less  able  to  pay,  their  bur- 
dens ai-e  increased,  and  just  to  the  extent  that  the  railroad  companies'  burdens 
are  diminished. 

"  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  State  attempted  to  collect  the  entire  burden 
of  a  tax  upon  earnings  or  income?  How  much  would  the  farmer  or  merchant 
have  contributed  from  1893  to  1897?  The  result  would  have  been  that  the  State 
would  have  received  but  little,  if  any,  income  and  would  have  been  bankrupt  and 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations." 

The  report  of  the  Michigan  railroad  commissioner  for  1897  states  the  same  posi- 
tion a  little  differently: ' 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  present  system  of  taxing  railroads  is  unjust. 

"  First.  Because  it  is  inequitable  as  compared  with  the  tax  upon  other  property 
and  because  it  is  unjust  to  tax  one  kind  of  property  Vipon  its  earning  capacity  and 
refuse  the  same  privilege  to  other  property. 

"Second.  Because  the  State,  under  the  present  law,  is  iwwerless  to  determine 
whether  the  earnings  reported  by  the  companies  are  accurate  or  not,  the  whole 
machinery  for  determining  or  reporting  the  same  being  practically  within  the 
control  of  the  railroad  companies. 

•'Third.  Because  a  x>arti^  control  thereof  by  the  State  is  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect it. 

"  Fourth.  Because  the  system  as  applied  to  roads  doing  an  interstate  business  is 
a  usurpation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States, 
and  to  that  extent  is  void." 

The  Wisconsin  tax  commission  of  1898  had  the  following  to  say  about  the  sys- 
tem of  that  State: ' 

"  Our  work  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  corporations  which  are 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  earnings  or  on  a  mileage  basis  pay  relatively  less  taxes  than 
other  persons  and  less  than  they  would  pay  on  the  basis  of  value.  *  »  »  (But) 
we  are  now  prepared  either  to  recommend  that  the  system  of  taxation  be  changed 
to  the  method  of  assessment  by  a  State  board  or  the  sx)ecific  rates  of  taxation 
which  should  be  fixed  if  the  present  method  should  be  continued.    ♦    *    * 

"  We  recommend  that  if  the  present  mode  of  taxing  railroads  be  continued  a 
new  and  closer  clasdfication  of  rates  be  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
inequalities  which  arise  under  the  system  now  in  force  ^as  well  as)  that  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  taxing  railroads  on  the  basis  of  mUeage  be  discontinued." 


1  Report  of  the  Rallnwd  Conunlasioner  of  Michigan  for  1897,  p.  xli. 
'Report  of  the  Wiscoiuin  Tax  CommltHion  of  Vm.p.lSS. 
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The  sygtema  of  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsm  provide  for  taxes  gradiutted 
according  to  receipts  i)er  mUe  of  line.  That  this  method  results  in  many  inequali- 
ties will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  tax 
commission  of  1898:' 

"So  long  as  the  system  of  taxing  on  the  basis  of  groes  eaminf^s  exists  it  is 
evident  that  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  classification. 

"  There  are  several  instances  which  illustrate  that  the  existing  classification 
sometimes  leads  to  singular  results  which  would  seem  to  call  for  some  correc- 
tion. 

"  The  taxes  paid  by  the  Green  Bay  and  Western  Railroad  in  1897  were  |8,745, 
and  its  gross  earnings  were  reported  at  $442,819,  or  $1,965.86  per  mile.  Under  the 
existing  law,  if  the  road  had  earned  $35  more  per  mile  it  would  have  paid  a  tax 
of  $13,500  instead  of  $3,745.  That  is,  a  difference  of  less  than  $8,000  of  gross  earn- 
ings by  this  road  made  a  difference  in  its  taxes  of  nearly  $10,000. 

"As  a  further  illustration,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and 
Western  road  were  $609.33,  and  its  gross  earnings  $73,083,  or  $1,964.12  per  mile. 
If  the  road  had  earned  $36  more  per  mile  it  would  have  paid  a  tax  of  $2,303 
instead  of  $609.33.  That  is,  a  difference  of  about  $1,800  on  its  gross  earnings  made 
a  difference  in  its  taxes  of  nearly  $1,600." 

Apart  from  practical  considerations  of  this  nature,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  method  attains  its  object.  This  ijractice  may  in  part  be  based  upon  those 
grounds  which  are  commonly  urged  in  favor  of  pri^ressive  taxation,  but  its 
chief  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  notion,  mist^en  or  otherwise,  that  the 
larger,  relativelv,  the  gross  earnings  of  a  company  are  per  mile,  the  larger  is  the 
proportion  attributable  to  net  earnings,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  greater  its  tax- 
able capacity.  That  the  truth  of  this  notion  is  not  verified  by  the  statistics  of 
the  larger  railroads  operating  through  several  States  of  the  country  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table:' 


Ballroads. 

Mileage. 

Earnlngil 

from  opera- 

Uon. 

OperatinK 
expenses. 

Net  earnings. 

2,817.61 
2,409.88 
1,866.86 
1,893.62 
8,147.26 
1,979.60 
4,642.76 
3,571.41 
5,869.70 
4,827.22 

Ml,  048,133 
48,677,927 
29,051,011 
13,117,111 
20,692,666 
11,608,830 
22.338.141 
16,728,685 
26,633,741 
19,060,096 

141,612,615 
27,573,281 
20,281,353 

9,481,876 
14,077,777 

8,396,329 
16,255,066 
10,999,360 
16,764,488 
12,668,161 

tl9,6S0,418 
16  104  646 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

Erie 

8, 769, 658 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis . . . 

3,626,235 
6,614,879 
3,212,501 

Wabash 

6,083,086 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

6,729,325 

10,869,253 

Southern , 

6,481,935 

Railroads 


Pennsylvania 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 

Erie 

Olcvelund,  Cincinnati.  Chicago  and  St  Louis 

Louixville  and  Nashville 

WabBKh 

Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fo 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Paciflc 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Southern  


Orosseam. 

ings  per 

mile. 


121,342 
18,123 
15,607 
6,926 
6,575 
5,863 
4,917 
4,684 
4,545 
3,947 


Net  earn- 
ings per 
mile. 


*6, 
6, 
4 
1 
2, 
1 

i; 
1 
1 
i: 


Ratio  of 

net  to 

gross 

earnings 

per  mile. 


Index  numbers— 


For  ratio 
of  net  to 

gross 
earnings 
per  mile. 


Since,  however,  the  matter  of  a  graduated  tax  is  essentially  a  State  problem, 
which  involves  both  large  and  small  roads,  a  different  result  might  be  expected 
from  an  examination  of  the  figures  of  lines  or  portions  of  lines  operating  in  single 
States.  But  the  following  table  •  shows  that  the  evidence  is  almost  as  contra- 
dictory here  as  in  the  case  of  entire  railway  systems. 

<  Report  of  Wis(.'(>nBl)i  tax  commission  of  1898,  p.  132, 

■Figures  are  c^nnpiled  from  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1897, 
and  cover  the  fiscnl  year  ending  June  30, 1897.  .. 

•Figures  for  Wiiiconsin  are  compiled  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
misHion  for  1897;  thoHO  for  Illinois  from  the  report  of  the  Illinois  railroad  and  warehouse  commis- 
sion for  1896. 
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Railroads. 


WUcomin. 

Wisconsin  Cenlral  Railroad  Company . 

Milwaukee  and  Superior 

Kewaunee,  Green  Bay  and  Western  . . . 

Green  Bay  and  Western 

Abbotsford  and  Northwestern 

Drummond  and  Southwestern 

Abnapeeand  Western 


lUiTiois. 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern '. 

Chica^^and  Alton 

Ohlcofro  and  Eastern  Illinois 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  . . 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  liouis 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 

Wabash,  Chester  and  Western 


Railroads. 


Mileage. 

Earnings 
from  opera- 
tion. 

Operating 
expenses. 

Net  earnings. 

673.81 

f2, 089, 782 

(1,368,104 

8781, 678 

16.20 

82,981 

17,978 

14,953 

86.70 

73,644 

34,401 

89,243 

225.00 

419,  769 

341,814 

77,945 

15.16 

15,360 

8,107 

7,253 

18.47 

18,423 

8,912 

4,611 

34.00 

23,602 

14,613 

8,989 

115.42 

1,610,230 

788,299 

821,931 

580.73 

5,783,696 

8,611,807 

2,171,889 

392.94 

2,893,809 

1,629,324 

1,264,476 

1,308.09 

8,140,801 

4,909,355 

3,231,446 

166.68 

818,221 

662,410 

155,811 

230.70 

982,650 

709,  .531 

273,119 

64.83 

90,248 

62,632 

27,616 

Index  numbers— 

Ratio  of 

Gross  earn- 

Net earn- 

net to 

For  ratio 

ings  i>er 

ings  per 

CTOSS 

For  gross 

of  net  to 

mile. 

mUe. 

earnings 

earnings 
per  mile. 

gross 

per  mile. 

earnings 
per  mile. 

Per  cent. 

13,647 

$1,277 

a'i.O 

100.0 

66.8 

2,038 

923 

45.4 

66.7 

86.3 

2,007 

1,069 

63.2 

66.0 

100.0 

1,866 

847 

18.7 

61.2 

86.1 

1,013 

478 

47.3 

27.8 

88.9 

727 

244 

33.8 

19.9 

62.9 

694 

264 

38.0 

19.0 

71.4 

14,002 

7,138 

50.6 

100.0 

100.0 

9,955 

8,738 

37.5 

71.1 

74.1 

7,863 

3,217 

43.7 

62.6 

86.3 

6,224 

2,470 

39.7 

44.4 

78.4 

4,899 

936 

19.1 

34.9 

39.3 

4,254 

1,182 

27.8 

30.3 

64.9 

1,388 

425 

30.6 

9.9 

60.6 

Wiscontin. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company 

Milwaukee  and  Superior 

Kewaunee, Qreen  Bay  and  Western... 

Green  Bay  and  Western 

Abbotsfora  and  Northwestern 

I  >rummond  and  Southwestern 

Ahnapee  and  Western 

Illinois. 

Chicago,  Lake  Shore  and  Eastern  < 

Chicago  and  Alton 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Ix)uis 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 

Wabash,  Chester  and  Western 


'  Freight  service  only  on  this  road. 

It  is  often  urged  (as  in  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Michigan,  cited  above) 
that  the  gross-receipts  tax  furnishes  a  source  of  revenue  which  fluctuates  vio- 
lently from  year  to  year.  The  following  table,  setting  forth  the  amounts  of 
railway  taxes  and  their  proportions  to  total  State  revenues  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin for  six  consecutive  years,  will  throw  some  light  on  this  point. 


Railroad 

Michigan, 

I^ 

dex 
No. 

Railroad 

1 

Vlsconsln.s 

Year. 

i°'  1  Total  State 
^^^      receipts. 

Ratio  of 
railroad 

Total  State 

in. 
dcx 
No. 

Ratio  of 
railroad 

taxes. 

taxes  to 
total. 

taxes. 

t'!  ^•''p^- 

taxes  to 
total. 

PercenL 

Percent 

1891.... 

J778,493 

82 

$3,181,308 

60 

24.47 

$1,140,016 

79 

$3,563,267 

81 

31.99 

1892.... 

742,271 

79 

8,210,832 

61 

23.12 

1,220,674 

85 

3,232,283 

73 

87.20 

1893.... 

849,696 

90 

2,775,991 

53 

30.61 

1,1.W,260 

80 

3,667,873 

81 

32.46 

18M.... 

943,697 

100 

3,643,619 

69 

25.90 

1,435,377 

100 

4,392,008 

100 

32.76 

1895.... 

836.039 

88 

3,701,198 

70 

22.58 

1,174,970 

82 

3,453,959 

78 

34.04 

1896.... 

736,040 

78 

6,266,069 

100 

13.98 

1,172,742 

82 

4,217,282 

96 

27.81 

'  Figures  are  (■ompile<l  from  reports  of  State  treasurers,  and  cover  years  ending  June  30. 

'  Figures  are  compiled  from  reiiortH  of  State  treasurers,  and  cover  years  ending  September  30. 
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The  degree  of  finctostion  here  is  not  bo  great  as  in  the  caee  of  total  State 
reventies. 

The  question  of  the  degree  to  which  a  gross  receipts  tax  approaches  a  perfect 
measure  of  net  earning  capacity  is  an  important  one  from  the  standpoint  of  jus- 
tice in  tax  distribution.  The  following  table  will  illustrate  this  point.  The 
figures  are  compiled  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  1897.  The  figures  for  net  earnings  are  assumed  to  represent  the  rela- 
tive tax-paying  ability  of  the  diilerent  groups  of  companies,  and  are  determined 
by  deducting  from  gross  receipts  all  the  expenses  of  conducting  transportation 
(not  including  interest  payments  -ind  taxes).  The  territorial  groups  are  those 
employed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  their  annual  statistical 
reports,  and  cover  the  whole  country.  Group  I  comprehends  the  New  England 
States;  Group  11,  the  Middle  States  (excepting  the  northwestern  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  dividing  line  running  through  Pittsburg) ,  Maryland,  and  the  north- 
em  section  of  West  Virginia;  Group  in,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan  (the  dividing  line  running  through  Pittsburg  and  Chicago,  the 
northwestern  section  of  Pennsylvania  being  included) ;  Group  IV,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  major  part  of  West  Virginia;  Group  V,  the 
remaining  Southern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi;  Group  VI,  the  States  and  por- 
tions of  States  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver  and  west  of  the  eastern  border  of  Illinois 
and  the  Great  Lakes;  Group  VII,  Montana,  Wyoming.  Nebraska,  the  northern 
third  of  Colorado,  and  the  portion  of  the  Dakotas  west  of  the  Missouri  Biverj 
Group  VIII,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories,  Missouri 
(south  of  the  Missouri  River),  the  southern  two-thirds  of  Colorado,  the  extreme 
northern  comer  of  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  (north  and  northeast  of  Santa  Fe); 
Group  IX,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  (southeast  of  Sante  Fe) ;  Group  X, 
tilie  remainder  of  the  country. 


Group. 


Net  earnings. 


Group  1 

Group  II 

Group  III... 
Group  IV  . . , 

Group  V 

Group  VI . . . 
Group  VII . . 
Group  VIII  . 
Group  IX.., 
Group  X 


128,812,276 
107,610,866 

49, 670, 662 
16,112,926 
29, 357, 134 
91,023,164 
16,847,461 
31,663,286 
11,804,146 
24,939,600 


Gross  receipts. 


t96, 
332, 
175, 
49, 
94, 
286, 
43, 
98, 
46, 
75, 


237,489 
677, 113 
821,666 
075,806 
673,137 
169,682 
l.')3,626 
047,221 
429,510 
894,483 


Ratio  of  net  Index 
to  gross  I  num- 
receipts.   ,    ber. 


Per  cent. 
30.24 
32.34 
28.  W 
32.83 
81.01 
38.64 
39.04 
32.19 
2.5.42 
32.86 


77.4 
82.8 
72.2 
84.1 
79.4 
98.7 
100.0 
82.4 
66.1 
84.2 


A  comparison  for  four  successive  years  is  as  follows: 


Year. 

Net  earnings. 

GroNi  receipts. 

Ratio  of  net 
to  gros! 
receipt-'. 

Index 
ntun- 
bet. 

1894 

1895 

(885,929,977 
387,168,919 
412,687,278 
406,641,109 

SI,  216, 178,602 
1,207,803,695 
1,279,194,107 
1,247,179,783 

Per  coil. 
31.73 
32.06 
32.26 
32.65 

97.2 
98.2 

1896 

98.8 

1897 

100.0 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  these  illustrations  ai-e  far  from  revealing  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  gross  receipts  tax  as  between  individual  roads.  The 
objection  is  a  valid  one.  They  do,  however,  strike  an  average  figure  for  groups 
of  roads  situated  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  in  which  vaiying  economic 
conditions  predominate.  By  this  means  a  general  survey  of  the  workings  of  a 
general  gross  receipts  tax  as  regards  tax  distribution  may  be  obtained.  If  indi- 
vidual roads  were  chosen  the  apparent  injustice  of  the  tax  would  be  even  greater, 
for  there  are  roads  which  have  large  gross  receipts  and  no  net  income — taxes  and 
operating  expenses  swallowing  up  all  of  the  earnings.  Others  are  operated  for 
varying  percentages  of  the  gross  earnings,  leaving  a  varying  remainder  for  net 
income.  In  such  cases  gross  receipts  would  furnish  a  very  inconstant  index  of 
tax-paying  ability. 

2.  Tax  on  net  earnings  or  income. — From  the  standpoint  of  actual  practice  this 
tax  is  of  but  flight  significance,  but  it  has  often  been  so  strongly  urged  that  a 
brief  consideration  will  not  be  amiss. 
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Fii-st,  with  regard  to  what  elements  should  enter  into  net  income  as  a  basis  for 
taxation,  Professor  Seligman  makes  the  following  statement: ' 

"  Gross  receipts  consist  of  all  earnings  from  transpc  rtation  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, receipts  from  bonds  and  stocks  owned,  rents  of  property,  and  all  miscel- 
laneoos  receipts  from  ancillary  business  enterprises  or  otherwise.  From  these 
aggregate  gross  receipts  we  should  deduct  what  are  classified  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  operating  expenses;  that  is,  exx>enses  for  conducting 
transportation,  for  maintenance  of  roadway,  structures,  and  equipment,  and  for 
general  expenses  of  management.  No  deduction  should  be  made  for  fixed  charges, 
1.  e. ,  for  taxes  or  for  interest  on  the  debt,  or  for  the  amount  used  in  new  constrac- 
tion,  in  betterments,  in  investments,  in  new  equipment,  or  for  any  of  the  exjMjndi- 
tures  that  find  their  way  into  profit  and  loss  account." 

A  tax  on  this  basis  Professor  Seligman  regards  as  the  "most  logical  form  of 
corporate  taxation."  The  Ohio  tax  commission  of  1893  likewise  decided  with 
regard  to  a  franchise  tax  on  corporations  that  "from  the  economic  standpoint 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  exact  justice,  the  best  method  is  to  obtain  the  net 
earnings."' 

A  tax  on  the  net  income  of  transjwrtation  companies  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  number  of  considerations  in  its  favor.  For  instance,  compared  with  the  tax  on 
gross  receipts,  it  would  avoid  the  possibility  of  acting  as  a  check  on  expenditure 
for  improvement  of  service,  particularly  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment. Then,  too,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  correct  system 
of  railway  accounting  its  administration  would  be  very  simple;  but  chief  of  all, 
as  ttie  Ohio  tax  commission  claim,  it  would,  if  rightly  administered,  be  propor- 
tional in  its  effect  upon  the  different  companies  taxed,  i.  e.,it  would  effect  an 
equitable  tax  distribution. 

Out  of  the  inference  that  in  the  railway  business  as  trafiSc  increases  net  income 
bears  a  ratio  to  expenditure  which  in  the  long  run  constantly  grows  proportion- 
ately larger,  it  has  already  been  claimed  that  a  tax  on  net  income  would  be  a 
better  revenue  yielder  than  the  tax  on  gross  receipts.  The  following  table  does 
not  bear  out  this  view: 

Oross  and  net  receipts  of  railtoays  of  England  and  Wales,* 


RaUo 

Ratio 

Year. 

Gross 
receipts. 

Net 
rcceipts.n 

of  net 
to  gross 

re- 
ceipts. 

Index  ' 
num- 
ber. 

Year. 

Gross 
receipts. 

Net 
receipts.' 

of  net 
to  gross 

re- 
ceipts. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

I860 

£23, 472, 94() 

£12,981,464 

55.3 

98.4  1 

1880 

£66,796,186 

£28,569,192 

61.2 

91.1 

18C1 

24,021,928 

13,006,904 

64.1 

96.3  1 

1881 

56, 642,  .574 

28,693,152 

60.6 

90. 0 

18fi2 

24, 529. 002 

13,32.5,189 

54.3 

90.7 

1W2 

.59,092.80'2 

29,7ff2,307 

60.3 

89.6 

18fi3 

26.212,822 

14.440,1.58 

.55.1 

98.0 

1883 

60,521,5;« 

30,300,780 

50.0 

88.9 

ISfrl 

■28,667,649 

10,a57,914 

56.0 

99.7 

1884 

60,099,011 

30.037,185 

49.9 

88.8 

186.^ 

.SO,  166, 311 

16,473,472 

.54.0 

97.1 

1885 

59,320,906 

.-,    S0,664 

49.9 

88.8 

\m< 

32,274,869 

17,447,639 

64.0 

97.1 

1886 

69,277,628 

'  ■i0,692 

50.3 

89.5 

vmih 

33,398,222 

17,798,997 

63.3 

94.8 

1887 

60,602,925 

:.",  .M,406 

,50.5 

89.9 

18«« 

35,226,886 

19,308,679 

54.8 

97.5 

1888 

62,005,633 

1      12,233 

50.8 

90.4 

186K 

36,105,122 

19,842,267 

54.9 

97.7 

1889 

65.675,969 

25,620 

60.6 

90.0 

1870 

38, 122, 161 

21,124,638 

66.4 

98.0 

1890 

68,272,908 

'35,428 

48.7 

86.6 

1871 

41,383,066 

2:),  274,. 516 

.56.2 

100.0 

1891 

69,836.382 

:;,;. 1.18,818 

47.3 

84.1 

1S7'J 

45.039,155 

24,310,301 

53.9 

96.9 

1892 

69,8.52,3.58 

:;j, 179,349 

46.8 

48.8 

1873 

48,867,278 

24,410,569 

49.9 

88.8 

1893 

68,262,6<« 

:il.  ;M,743 

46.9 

81.7 

1874 

60,210,136 

24,219,219 

48.2 

85.8 

1894 

71,934,167 

;;::,;»,  690 

46.9 

83.4 

187.5 

51,726,416 

2.5,229,800 

48.8 

86.8 

1895 

72,791,758 

::i,:.>4,883 

47.2 

84.0 

1870 

.•)2, 476, 319 

25,776,824 

49.1 

87.4 

1896 

76,584,956 

:ii., -'70,812 

47.4 

84.3 

1879 

.52,479,379 

26,672,709 

60.8 

90.  t  ! 

<iTa.xcs  art.-  nut  deducted  here  in  arriving  nt  net  receipts. 

b  Prior  to  and  including  this  date,  steamboat,  canal,  and  bartx>r  expenses  were  not  deducted  from 
giuss  receipts  in  arriving  at  net  receipts. 

Objections'  to  the  tax  on  net  income  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  administra- 
tive Htandpoint.  Chief  among  these  has  been  the  contennon  that  receipts  might 
be  largely  exhausted  in  the  payment  of  large  salaries,  thus  effecting  a  distribu- 
tion of  corporate  income  and  avoiding  the  payment  of  a  large  portion  of  corporate 
taxes.  This  might  readily  happen  with  small  corporations,  where  the  managers 
are  the  chief  holders  of  the  corporate  stock;  but  in  the  case  of  railways  this  need 


'  Seligman,  Essays  Iq  Taxation,  p.  201. 

'  Report  of  Ohio  Tax  CommLsslon  of  1893,  p.  61. 

•  Figures  are  romfiiled  from  the  British  "blue  books." 

'Seligman,  Ivssays  in  Taxation,  pp.  189, 200. 
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scarcely  bo  apprehended.  The  numerous  holders  of  corporate  securities  would 
most  certainly  object  to  the  curtailing  of  their  dividends  which  would  result 
from  such  a  practice. 

The  practice  of  the  more  advanced  European  nations  is  in  line  with  this  form 
of  corporate  taxation.  In  England  corporations  are  taxed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  general  income  tax  law  (Schedule  D),  on  their  "  net  profits,"  determined 
substantially  on  the  lines  of  the  definition  of  net  income  laid  down  above.  Rail- 
roada  in  addition  to  this  tax  pay  a  "corporation  duty,"  corresponding  to  the 
"  death  duties  "  on  individuals,  in  addition  to  a  duty  of  6  per  cent  on  receipts  from 
passenger  trafSc. 

In  France  corporations  in  general  i»y  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  "  les  int6r6t8,  divi- 
dendes,  revenus  et  tous  autres  produits  des  actions  de  toute  nature."  besides  the 
usual  real  estate  and  license  taxes.  Railroads  in  addition  pay  a  "  public  convey- 
ance "  tax  on  passenger  and  express  traffic.  This  does  not,  nowever,  operate  as  a 
direct  tax  on  the  corporation,  for  the  tax  is  added  to  the  price  paid  for  passenger 
tickets  and  to  the  amount  of  express  charges.  Corijorations  generally  commute 
for  the  payment  of  the  usual  stamp  tax  and  the  tax  on  the  transfer  ot  securities 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tax  on  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock. 

Most  of  the  States  of  Germanv  tax  corporations  on  income.  Prussia  for  more 
than  45  years  has  followed  the  plan  of  a  tax  on  net  income  with  its  railroads. 

Italy,  like  England,  taxes  corporations  on  net  income  under  the  same  law  which 
applies  the  system  to  the  taxation  of  individuals.  All  interest  and  dividends  are 
included  in  the  assessment. 

In  the  United  States  the  jwssibility  of  applying  such  a  method  would  depend  to 
a  degree  on  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  question  arises 
whether  or  not  this  form  of  taxation,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  income  from  interstate 
traffic,  would  encounter  the  same  objections  as  the  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

In  the  case  of  State  Tax  on  Railway  Qross  Receipts 'the  court  said:  "It  is 
not  denied  that  net  earnings  of  such  corporations  are  taxable  by  State  authority 
without  any  inquiry  after  their  sources. "  *  •  •  if  this  statement  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  accurate  mdex  of  the  tendency  of  the  court  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  inquire  further.  The  decision  in  this  case  has,  however,  since  been  largely 
discredited;  and  even  though  the  validity  of  this  particular  statement  has  not 
been  called  into  question,  it  would  not  be  well  to  base  any  general  conclusion 
upon  it  alone. 

The  only  other  case  which  sheds  any  light  on  the  question  is  that  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Southern  Steamship  Company  v.  Pennsylvania.*  In  this  case,  which 
had  to  do  with  the  Pennsylvan^  tax  on  ^oss  receipts,  the  court  say: 

"As  a  tax  on  transportation  *  *  *  it  can  not  be  supported  where  that  trans- 
portation is  an  ingredient  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  even  though  the  law 
imposing  the  tax  be  expressed  in  such  general  terms  as  to  include  receipts  from 
transportation  which  are  prox)erly  taxable.  It  is  unneceaaary,  therefore,  to  discuss 
the  question  which  would  arise  if  the  tax  were  properly  a  tax  on  inoome.  It  is 
clearly  not  such,  but  a  tax  on  transportation  only." 

The  most  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  is  that  a  tax  on  the  net  income  of  trans- 
portation companies  would  probably  not  be  regarded  as  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce,  even  though  such  income  were  in  jMurt  the  product  of  inter- 
state traffic. 

C.  THE  FEE  OR  BENEFIT  PRINCIPLE. 

Besides  the  various  taxes  proper  which  are  levied  upon  corporations,  there  are 
certain  impositions  in  the  nature  of  fees — payments  for  special  benefits  rendered 
by  the  State.  Payments  of  this  latter  character  are  rendered  to  Qovemment  in 
return  for  the  right  to  become  a  corporation  and  the  right  to  do  business  in  a 
corporate  capacity. 

The  fee  principle  lies  at  the  root  of  a  variety  of  impositions  levied  under  a 
variety  of  names;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  that 
part  of  a  levy  which  is  imposed  under  the  fee  principle  from  that  which  is  levied 
niider  the  tax  principle.  In  such  cases  the  payment  for  benefit  received  is 
involved  in  the  total  tax  payment,  and  is  the  justification  for  a  departure  from 
the  test  of  tax-paying  ability  in  tax  distribution.  The  most  important  of  these 
levies  is  the  franchise  tax. 

"  The  right  or  privilege  given  by  the  State  to  two  or  more  persons  of  being  a 
corporation — that  is,  of  doing  business  in  a  corporate  capacity"' — constitutes  a 

'  1.5  Willi.,  2W. 
'122  11.8..  :«(■.. 
'E.g.,  Bee  Home  Tninirance  Company  v.'  New  York  (484  U.S.,  S94.) 
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franchise.  The  franchise  tax  is  levied  with  a  view  to  securing  for  the  State  some 
retnm  from  the  v^uable  jirivilege  which  it  has  granted. 

The  California  constitution  of  1879  first  bronght  franchise  taxation  prominently 
into  notice.  Since  that  time  the  method  has  been  incorporated  into  the  tax  sys- 
tems of  a  majority  of  the  States,  and  its  legality  has  been  confirmed  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  conrts.' 

The  right  to  tax  a  franchise  is  limited  to  the  State  granting  it,  for  the  corporate 
franchise  as  such  may  not  be  taxed  except  under  the  law  of  the  State  which 
created  it.  But  State  practice  generally  applies  the  same  methods  to  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  corporations  byimi>08ingtaxes,asinNew  York,  on  "the  corporate 
franchise  or  business." 

The  franchises  of  corporations  granted  b^  the  United  States  QoTenunent  are 
not  taxable  by  the  States.  The  State  taxation  of  franchise?,  moreover,  must  not 
interfere  with  interstate  commerce.  Aside  from  these  limitations  the  power  of 
the  States  to  tax  franchises  is  practictdly  unrestricted.  As  a  consequence  differ- 
ent bases  of  measuring  the  value  of  the  franchise  have  been  applied  at  the  same 
time  in  different  States,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  State.  Gross  receipts, 
dividends,  profits,  indebtedness,  capital  stock,  capital  stock  minus  value  of  prop- 
erty, capital  stock  minus  value  of  realty,  etc.,  have  all  been  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

In  Illinois  the  value  of  the  franchise  and  capital  stock  subject  to  taxation  is 
declared  to  be  the  capital  stock  and  debt  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  tangible 
property  which  is  otherwise  taxed.  In  practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  railroads, 
the  valuation  of  the  tangible  property  has  been  such  as  to  leave  no  excess  to  be 
taxed  as  the  value  of  capital  stock. 

In  New  Jersey  the  method  followed  is  not  substantially  different  from  the 
Illinois  method,  although  it  is  subject  to  variation  from  time  to  time. 

The  California  method  provides  for  the  taxation  of  the  excess  of  capital  stock 
over  value  of  property.  In  Massachusettfi  "a  fair  cash  valuation "  of  the  corpo- 
rate capital  stock  is  taken  as  the  "  true  value  of  its  corporate  franchise  "  In  Ken- 
tucky capital  stock  less  the  assessed  value  of  tangible  property  in  the  State  meas- 
ures the  value  of  the  franchise.  The  Mississippi  law  vaguely  declares  that  the 
State  railroad  assessors  in  appraising  the  value  of  the  corporate  property  shall 
"take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  franchise"  and  "the  capital  stock 
engaged  in  business  in  this  State."  The  provision  in  the  Vermont  law  is  equally 
vague,  although  in  that  State  transportation  companies  generally  have  paid  a  tax 
on  CToss  receipts  in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  "  rights,  corjjorate  franchise,  and  property." 
In  Kansas,  Tennessee,  and  in  other  States,  earnings,  capital  stock,  and  debt  are 
all  taken  into  consideration  in  valuing  the  corporate  property  and  franchise  for 
taxation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  "franchise  tax"  does  not  stand  for  any  definite 
method  of  levy.  From  the  legal  standtK)int,  however,  it  has  a  high  importance 
from  the  service  which  it  renders  in  avoiding  certain  restrictions  which,  without 
it,  would  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  corporate 
taxation. 

Thus,  the  constitutions  of  a  number  of  States  require  that  taxes  on  property 
shall  be  uniform.  It  is  often  desirable  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  to  have 
recourse  to  methods  which  if  applied  to  property  as  property  taxes  would  be 
held  unconstitutional  owing  to  lacK  of  uniformity  in  their  operation.  The  legal 
fiction  of  the  "franchise  tax"  obviates  this  difficulty.  Then,  too,  as  we  have 
already  indicated.  State  taxes  on  prbperty  the  subject  of  interstate  traffic  or  on 
receipts  the  product  of  interstate  onsiness  are  unconstitutional,  but  when  such  a 
tax  is  levied  as  a  franchise  tax  its  validity  is  indisputable. 

Furthermore,  if  a  tax  is  a  franchise  tax,  exemptions  for  certain  otherwise 
exempt  or  extraterritorial  property  can  not  be  claimed  as  under  the  property  tax. 

Lastly,  if  a  tax  is  a  franchise  tax  certain  objections  to  double  taxation  are 
removed.  For  instance,  under  the  property  tax  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation 
may  be  taxed  only  on  that  portion  employed  in  carrying  on  its  business  within 
the  State  in  which  the  tax  is  levied.  Under  the  franchise  tax  the  entire  capital 
stock  is  liable  even  if  in  part  invested  in  property  situated  within  another  State 
and  taxed  by  that  State. 

The  so-called  "license"  and  "privilege"  taxes  closely  resemble  the  franchise 
tax.  Examples  of  this  are  the  New  Jersey  "license  tax  on  the  corporate  fran- 
chises" of  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  parlor  car  companies,  the  Wisconsin 
"license  tax"  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads,  the  Mississippi  "privilege  tax" 
on  railroad  and  car  companies,  and  the  Tennessee  "privilege  tax  "on  railroad, 
express,  telegraph,  and  telephone  companies. 


>K.g.,  lieu  Home  Insiiniiu'c  (Vimpany  r.  New  York  (434  U.S.,SM), 
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'  D.  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

There  are  four  main  plans  followed  in  adjusting  the  relations  of  local  taxing 
jurisdictions  to  transportation  comx>anies:  (1)  That  of  locally  taxing  all  transpor- 
tation property.  (2)  That  of  taxing  locally  only  such  property  as  is  not  directly 
employed  in  conducting  transportation.  (3)  That  of  no  local  tax,  but  a  distribu-  . 
tion  locally  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  State  taxes,  and  (4)  that  of  no  local 
tax  and  no  local  distribution. 

A  varietyof  opinion  exists  with  regard 'to  the  desirability  of  these  different 
methods.  The  advisability  of  separating  the  objects  of  State  and  local  taxation 
has  been  widely  emphasized.  The  Pennsylvania  tax  conference,  for  instance, 
reported  on  this  point  substantially  as  follows: 

"  In  many  States  the  State  government  gets  itfl  revenue  from  a  State  tax  on 
county  valuations.  This  was  oripnally  the  case  in  Pennsylvania;  but  a  '  series 
of  amendments  and  judicial  decisions — partly  by  accident  and  partly  by  design ' — 
resulted  in  the  separation  of  State  and  local  sources  of  revenue.  A  system  of  ad 
valorem  State  taxation,  under  which  each  county's  quota  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  valuation  of  property  in  each  county,  renders  a  proclivity  to  low  valtiationa 
irresistible.  In  neiguboring  States  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  has 
reached  a  very  low  ratio,  and  '  it  requires  constant  contention  on  the  part  of  the 
taxing  ofScers  in  those  States  to  prevent  it  from  getting  still  lower,'  The  follow- 
ing are  the  aggregate  values  of  real  estate  in  the  States  named  for  1890  or  18^1: 

New  York:  Controller's  Report,  1890,  page  lOS 13,272,423,743 

Ohio:  Auditor's  Report,  18!&,  page  198. 1,151,038,031 

Indiana:  Auditor's  Report,  1891,  page  215 795,418.117 

Illinois:  Proceedings  of  Board  of  EqtiaUzation,  1891,  page  35 375,294,398 

Iowa:  Auditor's  Report,  1891,  page  79 876,181,276 

Kentucky:  Auditor's  Report,  1891, page  249 236,233,808 

West  Virginia:  Auditor's  Report,  1891, page 48 121,202,365 

"There  is  also  a  complaint  against  the  undervaluation  of  taxable  property  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  our  total  aggregate  valuation  of 
$8,003,942,127,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  for  1891, 
bears  a  far  higher  ratio  to  the  actual  selling  value  of  our  real  estate  than  is  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  other  States  named," 

In  the  same  report  figures  are  given  for  State  and  local  taxes  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1893,  which  may  be  grouped  together  as  follows: 


State,  county, 
and  local. 

County  and 
local. 

Percent, 

oountjr 

and  local. 

Total  taxes 

147,328,842 
2,666,331 

$36,995,616 
834,906 

76.05 

31.31 

Upon  the  question  of  local  assessment  the  conference  committee  conclude: 

"  While  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  taxation  should  be  levied 
upon  such  property  by  the  State  or  by  the  local  boards,  it  seems  to  us  manifest 
that  it  should  be  assessed  and  valued  by  officers  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  entire  State.  Each  railroad,  canal,  telegraph,  or  pipe  line  should  be  valued  as 
a  whole,  and  if  any  apportionment  is  made  it  should  be  an  apportionment  of  the 
average  valuation  per  mile,  or  of  the  avails  of  taxation.  This  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  our  sister  States." 

In  New  York  the  joint  committee  on  taxation  of  the  legidature  of  1899  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  abolition  of  the  local  property  tax  on  railroads,  but  found  it 
impracticable  to  recommend  its  abolition.    The  committee  said: 

"  We  believe,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  government,  that  a  political  entity, 
in  this  case  the  State,  should  have  an  independent  jurisdiction,  into  which  it  alone 
may  go,  and  from  which  it  may  realize  sufficient  revenue  for  its  own  support. 
Another  result  of  the  separation  of  the  State  from  local  taxation  would  be  the 
strict  accountability  to  which  local  officials  would  be  held  in  raising  and  dis- 
bursing moneys  used  for  the  support  of  local  government. 

"  The  committee,  therefore,  has  sought  for  subjects  of  taxation  which,  together 
with  the  indirect  revenue  now  collected  by  the  State,  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  State  government. 

"It  was  believed  at  the  outset  that  this  purpose  might  be  accomplished  by  with- 
drawing from  local  taxation  steam  and  surface  railroaas,  telegraph,  telephone,  elec- 
tric light  and  power  companies,  gas,  water,  and  pipe-line  companieB,  and  banks  and 
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trust  comx>ame8,  and  by  levying  axx)u  such  corporations  a  de&nite  rate  of  taxation 
for  State  pvirposes.  In  order  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan  it  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  total  tax  raised  by  the  political  divi- 
sions of  the  State  upon  the  property  of  such  corporations  waspaidbythem,  and  the 
committee  with  very  g^eat  labor  caused  to  be  gathered  the  entire  sums  -ptLiA  by  the 
corjKjrations  named  in  three  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  to  wit:  Oswego,  Catta- 
raugus, and  Chenango.  The  result  was  indeed  startling  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
It  was  found  that  in  the  county  of  Oswego,  in  the  year  1897,  the  sum  of  $627,759.83 
was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes,  and  that  of  this  sum  the  steam  railroads 
alone  paid  9.03  per  cent,  and  that  m  the  county  of  Cattarau^rus,  in  the  year  1898, 
$184,358.22  was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  porposee,  and  of  this  sum  the  steam  rail- 
roads alone  paid  11.89  per  cent,  and  that  in  the  county  of  Chenango,  in  the  year 
■  1897,  $317,837.69  was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  purposes,  and  that  of  this  sum  the 
steam  railroads  alone  paid  7.97  i)er  cent.  In  some  school  districts  in  the  counties 
named  the  steam  railroads  alone  paid  50  per  cent  of  the  taxes.  While  the  labor 
involved  in  the  exact  ascertainment  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  corporations  named 
was  so  great  that  more  counties  could  not  be  analyzed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these 
three  counties  furnish  a  criterion  for  the  rest  of  the  State." 

The  following  table  will  summarize  the  committee's  investigation  on  this  point. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  will  have  to  do  only  with  such  taxes  as 
are  locally  assessed; 


County. 


Oswego  6 

Chenango  b. . 
CattaraugUHC 

Total  .. 


Total  tax 
levied. 


$627,759.82 
317,H37.69 

4*»,358.22 


1,429,956.73 


State  tax. 


«86,397.85 
40,743.68 
49,038.99 


166,180.62 


Local  tax.  a 


$S«2, 361. 97 
277, 094. 01 
436,319.23 


Per  cent 

State  to 

total. 


Ratio  of 

local  to 

total  tax. 


10.42 
12.82 
10.13 


1,274,775.21  I 


10.85 


Pereenl. 
89.68 
87.18 
89.87 


89.15 


County. 


Oswegoft 

Chenango  5.. 
Cattaiaujgusc 

Total... 


Taxes  on  real  and  pergonal  pro{>erty  of— 


Railroad.«. 


Proportion  of 

total  paid  by 

railroada. 


$56,689.23 
25,344.67 
57,866.43 


All  corpora- 
tions, d 


Percent. 
9.03 
7.97  1 
11.89  I 


$85,193.31 
44,4K2.80 
97,W)4.49 


139,600.33  ' 


9.76  I 


227,480.63 


Proportion  of 
total  paid  by 
all  corpora- 
tions. 


Percent. 

18.57 
13.99 
20.19 


15.90 


a  County,  city,  town,  village,  local  school,  and  highway  taxes. 
6  Figures  for  18i»7. 
c  Figures  for  18tfs. 

liSteam  railroad,  street  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  power,  gas,  water,  pipe  line, 
and  trust  companies,  and  banks. 

The  Maine  tax  commission  viewed  with  disfavor  the  separation  of  State  and 
local  taxation.    They  say: 

"  It  is  believed  by  many  that  it  may  be  possible  to  assess  upon  corporations  an 
amount  suflBcient  for  State  expenses,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  a  property  tax 
for  State  purposes  be  avoided.  If  this  were  possible  within  the  limit  of  just 
taxation  of  corporations,  it  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  relieve  the  gen- 
eral tax  burden  of  the  people.  But  there  are  other  questions  besides  that  of  a 
slight  decrease  of  taxation  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Would  it  be  a 
wise  and  salutary  thing  to  sever  the  financial  ligament  which  now  closely  unites 
the  State  government  with  the  town,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  individual?  Would 
it  be  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large  to  have  the  power  and  influence  of  corpora- 
tions 80  immensely  extended  as  they  would  be  in  case  the  State  were  dependent 
alone  on  them  for  its  revenues? 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  such  a  policy  would  not  be  wise,  and  that  to  resort  to  it 
would  be  to  sacrifice  an  important  principle,  a  paternal  and  unifying  element  of 
State  government,  at  a  very  cheap  price."' 


>  Report  of  Maine  Tax  Commission  of  1889,  p.  66. 
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Upon  the  matter  of  a  distribntion  of  a  itortion  of  the  proceeds  of  State  taxation 
among  the  local  districts,  the  Pennsylvania  tax  conference  said: 

"  In  this  State  we  are  drifting  into  a  practice  of  collecting  revenue  into  th« 
.State  treasnrv  far  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  State  government,  with  the  par- 
pose  of  distributing  the  surplus  among  the  townships  and  municipalities  in  aid 
of  local  taxation.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  is  questionable.  It  is  an  unnec- 
essary circumlocution,  and  exxxises  the  public  revenues  to  additional  dangers  of 
waste  and  misappropriation.  There  will  be  an  irresistible  tendency  in  the  leg^is- 
latnre  year  by  year  to  increase  the  appropriations  in  aid  of  local  charities  and 
other  oDJects  whose  benefits  are  not  evenly  diffused,  thus  decreasing  the  amount 
available  each  year  for  schools  and  roads.  The  honest  and  economical  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  can  be  better  promoted,  and  the  self-reliance  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  better  preserved,  by  remanding  the  whole  process  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
local  public  revenues  to  the  local  authorities  as  far  as  possible.  To  centralize  the 
fiscal  department  of  all  branches  of  civil  administration  at  the  caititol,  malring 
the  local  authorities  dependent  on  the  legislature  for  the  means  to  defray  their 
necessary  expenses,  is  a  vital  thrust  at  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government. 

In  New  Jersey  the  act  of  1884,  among  other  things,  provided  for  the  taxation 
of  "  main  stem  "  or  "  first-class  property,"  and  for  property  other  than  main  stem 
or  "second-class  property,"  by  State  authorities,  with  a  subsequent  distribution 
of  the  tax  on  "second-class  property  "  among  the  local  districts.  "  This  system 
of  taxing  property,  used  for  railroad  and  canal  purposes,  may  be  described  in  a 
sentence  as  a  property  tax  by  the  State,  through  State  assessors  or  officers,  in  its 
entirety  as  a  unit,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  with  a  distribution  of  a  part  of  tlie  tax 
by  the  State  to  the  local  taxing  districts  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
local  or  municipal  governments."' 

The  New  Jersey  tax  commission  of  1897,  whose  report  deals  largely  with  local 
taxation,  concludes  that  the  method  of  distribntion  works  injustice  in  that  State. 
The  commission  says:  "Assuming  as  a  fact  that  the  property  used  for  railroad 
and  canal  purposes  does  pay  as  much  tax,  that  is,  as  many  dollars,  relatively  to  a 
like  amount  or  property  owned  by  individuals  and  other  corporations,  it  does  not 
follow  as  a  logical  seciuence  that  the  distribution  by  the  State  to  the  local  taxing 
districts  is  just  or  fair.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  shown  by  evidence  and  facts 
before  us  that  the  act  of  1884  in  its  practical  operation  works  some  injustice  to 
the  local  districts  of  the  State;  not  only  in  the  relative  amount  of  land  withdrawn 
completely  from  the  local  or  municipal  tax  comprised  in  the  '  main  stems'  com- 
monly known  as  first-class  property,  but  also  in  the  amount  of  tax  which  the 
local  taxing  districts  receive  from  the  land  commonly  designated  as  second-class 
proi)ertv."' 

And  further:  "A  study  of  local  or  municipal  taxation  in  the  United  States  will 
showthat  land  is  the  chief  source,  the  principal  object  of  local  taxation.    •    •    • 

"  Whenever  this  principle  is  violated  in  a  system  of  taxation,  it  throws  the 
local  or  municipal  governments  out  of  joint,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where 
the  land  occupied  by  the  building^  of  the  National  Qovemment  was  exempt  from 
taxation,  the  burden  became  so  onerous  on  the  individual  owners  of  land  that  at 
one  time  it  threatened  financial  disaster  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  until  the 
Federal  Qovemment  assumed  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  local  government,  or 
contributed  to  such  expenses  in  lieu  of  the  land  which  was  held  by  the  Federal 
and  foreign  governments  exempt  from  local  or  municipal  taxation.  The  lands 
used  for  railroad  purposes  in  the  principal  terminal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  New  Yoric,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  are 
taxed  locally  for  the  use  of  the  local  governments."' 

•  •  •  "  When  it  is  shown  that  •  •  *  the  geographical  position  of  some  of 
the  local  taxing  districts  in  the  State  is  such  that  in  those  taxing  districts  it  is  neces- 
sary'., for  the  proper  and  legitimate  development  and  operation  of  the  railroad 
companies,  to  acquire  and  hold,  in  addition  to  their  main  stem,  large  tracts  or 
blocks  of  land,  there  is  no  reason  in  good  morals  or  sound  principles  of  taxation 
why  the  State  should  deprive  the  local  municipalities  of  tne  taxes  derived  from 
tracts  or  blocks  of  land  held  and  used  for  railroad  purposes,  in  addition  to  the 
main  stems,  and  known  as  second-class  property  under  the  act  of  1884.  It  is  the 
illogical  result  of  an  otherwise  logical  system."* 


1  Report  of  the  New  Jereey  tax  commlwdon  of  1897,  p.  9. 

•Ibid.,  p.  IS. 

»Ibtd.,p.l8. 

<Keport  of  the  New  Jcntey  tax  commlafdon  of  1897,  p.  30. 
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In  Massachusetts  the  method  of  distribution  followed  by  that  State  was  regarded 
with  disfavor  by  the  tax  commission  of  1897.'    The  commission  says: 

"There  are,  however,  some  questions  as  to  the  present  mode  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  taxes  on  corporate  excess  to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  general  court.  They  are  distributed,  it  will  be  remembered, 
amon^  the  several  cities  and  towns  according  to  the  ownership  of  shares  by  their 
inhabitants.  We  have  already  referred  to  some  anomalous  results  of  this  method 
of  distribution.  It  causes  disproportionately  large  stuns  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
few  towns  much  resorted  to  by  people  of  means.  But,  even  apart  from  these 
difficulties,  there  are  others  which  make  it  doubtful  whether  under  any  circum- 
stances corporate  excess  shotdd  be  made  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  the  towns 
and  cities. 

' '  With  many  corporations  there  is  a  very  large  corporate  excess.  All  railways, 
by  an  old  decision  of  the  courts,  are  exempt  from  local  taxation  on  their  right  of 
way;  and,  in  any  case,  the  value  of  their  real  estate  and  machinery,  taxable 
locally,  is  not  a  great  proportion  of  their  total  valuation.  This  is  even  more 
strikingly  true  in  the  case  of  street  railways.  The  cities  and  towns  where  the 
shareholders  happen  to  reside,  perhaps  distant  from  the  places  where  the  enter- 
prises are  carried  on,  get  the  main  benefit  of  the  taxes."' 

In  West  Virginia  the  railroad  taxes  are  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  a 
portion  locally  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  the  situs  of  the  railroad  property 
taxed.  The  New  Hampshire  method  is  a  cross  between  the  Massachusetts  and 
West  Virginia  methods.  In  that  State  the  tax  on  the  general  property  of  rail- 
roads (excepting  real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way,  which  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed)  is  paid  to  State  ofQcials,  who  subsequently  ^tribute  among  the  tovms  one- 
fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  according  to  the  value  of  railroad  property  in 
those  towns,  and  of  the  residue,  to  each  town  such  proportion  as  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  its  residents  bears  to  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  various  railroad 
companies.' 

In  Wisconsin  State  court  decisions  have  been  adverse  to  the  taxation  of  rail- 
road property,  whether  by  State  or  local  authorities,^  and  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
now  exists  in  Minnesota.' 

E.  UNIFORMITY  IN  RAILWAY  TAXATION  AMONG  THE  STATES. 

The  table  which  follows  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  extent 
to  which  current  State  tax  methods  approach  uniformity  in  their  treatment  of 
the  individual  railway  systems  of  the  country.    Three  of  the  trunk  lines  have 


'  The  following  table,  taken  from  page  67  of  the  report  of  the  MasHachuaetts  tax  commission  of  1897, 
will  show  the  effect  of  the  distribution  carried  out  In  that  State: 


State 

Thirty-two  cities 

All  towns 

Eighteen  towns 

Three  hundred  and  three  towns 


Population, 
1895. 


2,500,183 
1,635,707 

864,416 
62,529 

801,887 


Tax  distrib- 
uted, 1896. 


{2,585,795.63 

1,778,359.23 

807,436.40 

332,310.77 

475,125.63 


Tax  dis- 
tributed 
per  capita. 


.SI.  03 

1.08 

.93 

6.81 


The  18  seU'ctctl  towns  get  five  times  ns  much  as  the  average  for  the  State,  per  head  of  population,  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  on  corporate  excess.  As  compared  with  the  remaining  towns,  u^ss  fortunate 
In  tne  ownersliip  of  securities  by  their  Inhabitants,  these  few  towns  get  nearly  ten  times  as  much  per 
head  of  population. 

'  Report  of  Massachusetts  tax  commiiSiion  of  1897,  p.  70. 

'The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  worliing  of  the  New  Hampshire  methtxl  of  distribution. 
The  figures  for  population  are  compiled  from  the  census  returns  of  1900;  those  for  the  amounts  of  the 
tax  d&tributed,  from  the  New  Hampshire  treasurer's  report,  June  1, 1900: 


All  cities  and  towns  In  State . . . 

Fifty-eight  towns  and  cities 

Twenty-seven  towns  and  cities. 
Six  towns  and  cities 


Population, 
1900. 


411,588 
114,558 
153,882 
43,139 


Tax  distrib- 
uted, 1899. 


I  Tax  dls- 
'  trlbuted 
'  per  capita. 


1210,106.94 
13,206.65 
84,921.96 
90,278.09 


SO.  51 

.11 

.55 

2.09 


<  For  a  history  of  this  question  see  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Co.  v.  Taylor  County  (52  Wis.,  37). 
>  Steams  v.  Ulnnesota,  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  December  3. 1900. 
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been  chosen  as  typical  of  what  is  probably  the  state  of  affairs  throaghont  the 
country. 


^ilway  sj-Htem. 


Erie: 

Group  II 

(tTOUpIII 

Total 

New  York  Central:' 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Total 

Pennsylvania: 

GroupII 

Group  III 

Total 


Total  earn- 
ings from 
operation.! 

Operating 
expenses^ 

Net  earn- 
ings.' 

Taies.i 

Kalio  of 

taxes  to 

netearn- 

iugs. 

$75,168,880 
29,453,793 

J52,120,853 
22,304,853 

J23,038,027 
7,148,940 

t2, 076, 911 

827,728 

Percent 
9.01 
11.67 

IM,  612, 673 

74,425,706  !      30,186,967 

•2,901.636  '            9.C2 

143,378,974 
137,648,247 

90,420,837 
9.6,359,669 

62,958,137 
42,288,578 

6,686,576 
4,320,727 

12.62 
10.21 

281,027,221  1    186,780,506 

96,-246,715 

*11, 006,303            11.66 

i 
263,422,867       180,287,889 
122,407,996         81,636,802 

83,134,978 
40,771,194 

6,277,178              7.55 
6,343,189            13.10 

886,830,863  1    261,924,691 

123,906,172 

'11,620,367 

9.38 

'  Aggregate  figures  for  1897, 1898,  and  1899,  compiled  from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commlieion,  territorial  Groups  H  and  III. 

'The  bulk  of  taxes  on  Erie  lines  Is  paid  In  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

'Including  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and 
Michigan  Central  lines,  the  Michigan  Central  including  380.04  miles  not  in  the  United  States. 

*  The  bul  k  of  taxes  on  New  York  Cen  tral  lines  is  paid  In  New  York,  Ohio,  Indl&na,  and  Michigan. 

» The  bul  k  of  taxes  on  Pennsylvania  lines  is  paid  in  New  J  ersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

The  following  table '  will  show  the  effect  of  existing  tax  methods  upon  roads 
situated  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  grouped  in  the  statistical  report 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 


Group. 

Karnlngs  from 
operation. 

1                                             1  Ratio  of 

?xTn"^"   |Net earnings.       Taxe.,.       |  ^1%^ 

1                                             1  earnings. 

Index 
number. 

188,690,148 
816,653,188 
189,018,091 

52,562,801 
100,295,965 
267,340,002 

61,869,427 
113,419,414 

63,048,923 

81,812,169 

J61,025,267 
206,144,643 
133,306,714 
33, 784, 443 
68,149,233 
163,.'J60,.'j66 
29, 221,. 577 
74,331,845 
37,147,422 
60,297,299 

(27,664,891 
109,608,545 
55,711,877 
18,778,358 
32,146,722 
103,779,436 
22,647,850 
39,087,569 
15,901,601 
31,514,870 

»1, 690, 667 
9,254,382 
7,073,660 
1,683,866 
3, 656, 144 
9,629,662 
1,888,058 
4,845,117 
1,338,714 
2,677,577 

Percent 

17.01 
8.46 

12.69 
8.% 

11.06 
9.28 
8.33 

11.63 
8.41 
8.41 

100  0 

Group  II 

49  7 

74.6 

Group  IV  ... 

02,7 

Group  VI    . 

64  6 

Group  VII 

40  9 

Group  VIII 

68  S 

Group  IX 

49  4 

Group  X 

m  4. 

Total 

1,313,610,118 

866,968,999 

466,641,119 

46,337,632 

10.01 

68.8 

'  Figures  compiled  from  the  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  covering  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1899;  the  territory  covered  by  the  different  groups  Is  outlined  on  page  36. 


Chapter  III. 


DOUBLE  TAXATION. 


The  problems  arising  out  of  double  taxation  are  essentially  the  product  of  the 
complex  industrial  system  of  the  present  day.  New  complications  in  property 
rights  have  arisen,  which,  under  the  continued  application  of  the  principtes  of 
the  property  tax,  have  resulted  in  much  injustice  and  confusion. 

Double  taxation  arises  from  two  sources — either  from  the  repeated  taxation  of 
the  same  class  of  subjects  by  the  same  governmental  authority,  or  from  the  taica- 
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tion  of  the  same  class  of  snbjects  by  competing  anthorities.  The  latter  is  the 
outcome  of  the  modem  mobility  of  capital  and  labor;  the  former  results  largely 
from  the  fact  that  property  and  certificates  of  ownership  in  property  ip  their 
various  forms  have  both  become  the  objects  of  taxation. 

It  might  be  well  to  remark  at  this  point  that  double  taxation  is  not  necessarily 
unjust  taxation.  This  fact  is  often  overlooked  in  the  use  of  a  "phrase  which  is 
itself  brimful  of  duplicity  and  highly  convenient  for  sophistical  reasoners."' 

A.  DOUBLE  TAXATION  BY  THE  SAME  JURISDICTION. 

1.  Double  taxation  of  property  and  indebtedness. — It  is  almost  superfluous  to 

state  that  this  question  arises  oiily  under  the  property  tax.  One  of  its  phases  is 
the  taxation  of  corporate  property  and  corporate  indebtedness. 

In  the  taxation  of  individuals  it  is  not  an  unusual  practice  in 'the  assessment  of 
property  either  to  deduct  indebtedness  from  the  final  valuation  or  to  exempt 
indebtedness  from  taxation  when  the  total  property  is  taxed.  This  is  done,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  several  States,  to  avoid  what 
might  otherwise  be  unjust  double  taxation.  The  analogy,  however,  must  not  be 
carried  over  into  the  taxation  of  the  capital  stock  and  indebtedness  of  a  corpora- 
tion; a  distinction  between  corporate  and  individual  indebtedness  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  the  case  of  individuals  it  would  generally  be  unjust  to  tax  both 
property  and  mortgage  debt,  because  the  real  taxable  property,  when  the  mort- 
gage is  taxed,  is  only  the  surplus  above  indebtedness.  Corporate  bonded  debt  is 
a  portion  of  the  corporate  capital.  To  tax  indebtedness  of  this  character  in  addi- 
tion to  the  capital  stock  is  not  double  taxation,  for  the  capital  stock  is  representa- 
tive of  only  a  portion  of  the  corporate  property.  To  tax  corporate  property  as 
well  as  indebtedness,  however,  is  another  question,  which  gives  rise  to  considera- 
tions very  similar  to  those  involved  in  the  taxation  of  both  property  and  capital 
stock.    This  will  come  up  later. 

It  is  not  uncommonly  the  practice  among  the  States  to  forbid  the  exemption  of 
funded  debt  when  capital  stock  is  taxed.  A  number  of  States,  notably  Calif  omia, 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Maryland,  permit  individuals  to  deduct  indebtedness, 
but  forbid  the  same  practice  on  the  part  of  corporations.  This  policy  was  upheld 
in  the  California  courts  in  a  decision  which  pointed  out  clearly  the  distinction 
between  individual  and  corporate  indebtedness.'  The  Utah  statute  which  for- 
bids the  deduction  of  bonds  in  the  listing  of  credits  illustrates  an  analogous 
practice. 

There  is  really  no  injustice  in  such  a  policy.  Injustice,  in  fact,  in  most  cases 
arises  from  the  opposite  practice.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  cited  the 
case  of  "  a  company  which  never  paid  a  dollar  of  State  tax  upon  capital  stock 
prior  to  1895.  The  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $44,999,350  and  $129,853,080  bonded  and  other  indebtedness  out- 
standing, the  cost  of  the  road  and  equipment  being  $170,987,509,  was  the  owner  of 
429.59  miles  of  railroad,  extending  from  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  it 
being  the  connecting  link  between  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Erie  Railway  sys- 
tem and  competing  with  the  Lake  Shore,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  Of  the  total  mileage,  126.18  were  within  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
As  stated  before,  this  company  had  never  paid  to  the  State  a  tax  on  capital  stock 
or  bonds,  because  it  was  claimed  that  this  property  was  '  bonded '  far  beyond  its 
actual  value,  and  therefore  the  capital  stock  was  worthless.  The  bonds  were 
owned  by  nonresidents  of  the  State,  and  therefore  not  taxable.  »  »  »  This 
case  is  given  as  an  example,  showing  how  many  corporations  have  heretofore 
escaped  taxation  by  reason  of  a  funded  debt,  which  is  capital  invited  by  the  stock- 
holders with  the  hope  that  they  will  derive  additional  oeneflt  from  such  added 
capital."^ 

In  New  York,  as  concerns  the  local  taxation  of  capital  stock,  it  has  been  held 
by  the  courts  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  its 
indebtedness  is  to  be  considered;  but  the  valuation  having  been  fixed,  only  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  not  the  amount  of  indebtedness  is  to  be  deducted 
therefrom. ■•  Where,  however,  the  "  capital  stock  is  of  no  actual  value  "  because 
of  indebtednei<s  exceeding  assets,  it  must  not  be  assessed. '  This  is  applicable  only 
to  domestic  corporations. 


'  Report  of  the  .Joint  (Committee  on  Taxation,  New  York  legislature.  I'MM,  p.  10. 

"Central  Pacllic  Ituilruiirt  Co.  ii.  Board  of  ICqualizntion.  CO  Cal.,  35. 

=*ituportof  the  Auditor  General  of  Penn.sylvania  for  1H97.  p.  vi. 

*  People,  ex  rel.  Broadway  and  C.  K.K.  Co.,  i.  Commissioners  of  Taxc*  (1  Thomp.  &  C.,635). 

'People,  cz  rel.  West  Side  and  Yonken  KaUway  Co.,  v.  Commbvioneni  of  Taxes  (31  Hun.,  32). 
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The  taxation  of  the  interest  on  bonds  involves  the  same  principle  as  the  taxation 
of  the  bonds  themselves.  Interest  on  bonded  debt  as  fully  as  dividends  on  stock 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  corporate  income  and  are,  as  much  as  the  latter, 
a  product  of  the  corporate  investment. 

2.  Double  taxation  of  property  and  stock. — A  second  phase  of  the  double  taxa- 
tion of  the  same  class  of  subjects  Dy  the  same  jurisdiction  is  the  double  taxation  of. 
property  and  of  capital  stock.  To  tax  a  corporation  on  its  property  and  at  the 
same  time  to  levj[  a  tax  on  its  securities,  as  if  they  were  suDstantive  and  inde- 
pendent property,  is  in  effect  unjust  double  taxation.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
corporate  property  and  capital  stock  are  not  identical.  As  brought  out  in 
Commonwealtn  v.  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,'  "the  market  value  of  the 
shares  of  a  corporation  *  *  *  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  actual  value  or 
amount  of  property  which  a  corporation  may  own.  The  price  for  which  all  shares 
would  sell  may  greatly  exceed  the  aggregate  of  the  corporate  property,  or  it  may  fall 
very  far  short  of  it.  Undoubtedly  the  amount  of  property  belonging  to  a  corpora- 
tion is  one  of  the  considerations  which  enter  into  the  market  value  of  its  shares, 
but  such  market  value  also  embraces  other  essential  elements.  *  *  *  It  is  the 
estimate  put  on  the  potentiality  of  a  corporation,  on  its  capacity  to  avail  itself 
profitably  of  the  franchise,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  uses  its  privileges  as  acor- 
porate  body,  which  materially  influence^  and  often  controls  its  market  value." 

While  this  is  true,  it  will  readily  be  granted  that  the  value  of  the  property  is 
bound  up  in  the  value  of  the  capital  stock,  i.  e.,  that  the  property  is  at  least  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  corporate  investment  which  capital  stock  is  sup- 
posed to  represent.  So  far  as  the  two  are  representative  of  the  same  taxable 
capacity,  therefore,  the  taxation,  of  both  by  the  same  authority  would  be  unjust 
double  taxation. 

In  general,  the  legislation  and  legal  decisions  of  the  various  States  have  been 
adverse  to  double  taxation  of  this  character.  The  courts  of  Maryland  have  from 
the  beginning  followed  the  principle  that  a  tax  on  capital  stock  covers  a  tax  on 
property,  and  that,  therefore,  the  taxation  of  both  at  the  same  time  is  unjust. 
In  a  number  of  States  (e.g.,  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Vermont)  this  prin- 
ciple is  recogfnized  and  only  the  excess  of  capital  stock  over  property  is  taxe^  A 
recent  law  in  Wyoming  provides  that  the  property  of  domestic  corporations  shall 
be  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  property  of  individuals;  "  but 
the  capital  stock  of  such  corporations,  representing,  asit  does,  simply  the  interests 
of  the  owner  thereof  in  the  property  of  such  corporation,  shall  not  be  taxed." 
In  Califoi-nia  the  taxation  of  both  property  and  capital  stock  has  been  declared 
by  statute  to  be  double  taxation,  go  that  neither  the  corporation  nor  the  share- 
holder is  taxed  on  capital  stock  or  shares.  C!olorado  follows  the  dictum  that  the 
taxation  of  tangible  property  and  of  shares  of  stock  is  not  double  taxation.  The 
opposite  is  the  practice  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in  Florida  and  Idaho,  where  it  has 
been  declared  that,  when  corporations  are  taxed  on  their  property,  shares  of  stock 
in  those  corporations  shall  not  be  taxed.  In  Kansas,  shares  of  stock  are  taxable  to 
holders  after  property  deductions  have  been  made.  In  New  Jersey,  shares  of 
stock  are  not  assessed  against  holders  when  the  corporation  is  taxed  on  its  property 
and  franchise.  In  New  Mexico,  statute  provision  declares  that  when  acorporation 
is  taxed,  either  on  its  property  or  on  its  capital  stock,  shareholders  are  not  to  be 
taxed  on  their  shares.  The  same  provision  is  made  in  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  a  few  other  States;  though  in  Tennessee 
a  legal  decision '  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  State  may  lay  such  a  tax,  not- 
withstanding the  statute  to  the  contrary.  In  all  of  these  cases,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  capital  stock  and  shares  in  the  hands  of  holders. 
This  will  be  brought  up  again  later. 

Early  legal  opinion  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  adverse  to  a  tax  on  both  corporate 
property  and  capital  stock.  In  Pittsburg,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.t?.  Pennsylvania,' the  court 
delivered  the  opinion  that  "  the  power  of  the  legislature  is  as  ample  to  tax  twice  as 
to  tax  once,  and  it  is  done  daily,  as  all  experience  shows.  Equality  of  taxation  is 
not  required  by  the  constitution."  But  tne  general  trend  of  subsequent  decisions 
has  been  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  instance,  it  has  been  held  *  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  corjwrations  representing  tangible  property  outside  of  Pennsylvania 
is  not  taxable  in  Pennsylvania:  and  further,' that  "capital  stock  represents  the 
franchises  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  company,"  affirming  several  previous 


1 12  Allen,  .KM. 
'3  Pickle,  406. 
'66  Pa.,  77. 

<  Commonwealth  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (101  Pa.,  119)  and  Commonweallh  r.  Amcrtrnn  Dredging  (k>. 
(VJf2  Pa.,  387). 
6  Commonwealth  v.  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  R.  R.  Co.  (165  Pa.,  44). 
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decisions  to  the  effect  that  the  property  of  a  corporation  essential  to  the  carrying 
on  of  its  business  is  included  in  its  capital  stock  and  mnst  not,  therefore,  be  sepa- 
rately taxed. 

Those  State  methods  which  tax  capital  stock  after  making  deductions  for  the 
value  of  property  locally  taxed  (as  in  Massachusetts),  act  asadiscrimination  against 
individuals,  which  is  not  necessary  as  a  guard  against  double  taxation.  Individ- 
uals are  taxed  on  their  property  by  both  State  and  local  authorities.  The  analo- 
fous  practice  in  the  case  of  corporations  would  be  local  taxation  on  its  present 
asis,  and  State  taxation  of  capital  without  property  deduction.  The  decision  in 
Commonwealth  v.  Cemetery  Co.  Wery  well  expresses  this  view:  "A  tax  on  capital 
stock  is  a  tax  for  State  purposes  only,  so  that  local  taxation  upon  the  property  in 
which  the  capital  stock  of  a  company  is  invested  is  not  double  taxation." 

B.  DOUBLE  TAXATION  BY  COMPETING  JURISDICTIONS. 

This  problem  is  one  in  which  possible  complications  are  numerous.  It  is  one 
which  may  arise  in  its  different  forms  between  foreign  States,  separate  common- 
wealths, or  separate  local  districts.  In  the  present  instance  those  questions 
which  come  up  among  the  several  States  are  the  important  ones. 

A  variety  or  practice  has  sprung  up  in  this  respect,  and  a  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  is  by  no  means  simple.  Professor  Seligmau  believes 
that  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  confusion  would  be  that  of  levying  the  tax  in  those 
districts  where  economic  interest  is  involved.  Such  a  plan  would  necessitate  a 
division  of  the  tax  between  the  place  of  domicile  of  a  corporation  and  the  place 
or  places  in  which  business  is  done  and  earnings  derived.  With  transportation 
companies  such  a  plan  might  be  followed  out  somewhat  in  the  following  manner: 
Regarding  the  domicile  of  the  company  as  the  place  of  its  incorporation,  let  the 
incorporation  tax — possibly  an  annual  sum — represent  that  portion  which  should 
go  to  the  State  of  domicile  of  the  corporation;  then  let  the  main  tax,  or  tax  proper, 
be  paid  to  the  State  or  States  in  which  the  corporate  business  is  carried  on.  Such 
a  plan  could  be  completely  realized  only  after  substantial  interstate  agreements 
have  been  reached  or  the  National  Government  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
There  is  thus  far  no  complete  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  States  on  any  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  question. 

1.  Interstate  taxation  of  corporate  property. — The  first  phase  of  the  problem 
arises  in  the  interstate  taxation  of  corporate  property.  As  concerns  real  estate 
the  interstate  feature  of  the  problem  is  a  simple  one,  the  universal  rule  being  that 
such  property  shall  be  taxed  where  situated.  An  early  New  York  decision '  to 
the  effect  that  real  estate  is  not  to  be  assessed  at  a  company's  principal  place  of 
business,  but  where  it  lies,  shows  the  general  attitude  on  this  question.  The  difB- 
cnlty  arises  in  the  taxation  of  personal  property.  Here  the  practice  varies 
between  the  taxation  of  this  class  of  property  according  to  its  actual  situation,  as 
well  as  according  to  the  residence  or  domicile  of  its  owner;  i.  e. ,  in  legal  termi- 
nology, according  to  the  principle  of  situs  or  that  of  mobilia  {jersonam  sequuntnr. 

In  New  York,  property  located  out  of  the  State  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
taxation  by  its  power;  and,  conversely,  the  personal  property  of  a  nonresident, 
situated  within  the  State,  may  be  taxed  by  it,  except  as  modified  by  statute  pro- 
vision.' It  has  been  further  held,  however,  that  to  exempt  the  personal  property 
of  a  corporation  because  it  is  outside  of  the  State,  the  change  of  location  must  be 
permanent  and  unequivocal.''  A  similar  decision  has  been  reached  in  Illinois.' 
In  Missouri,  likewise,  "  the  actual  situs  of  personal  property,  and  not  the  domicile 
of  the  owner,  determines  under  the  law  where  it  shall  be  taxed.' 

In  Penns^vania  the  same  principle  has  been  recognized  in  the  taxation  of  capi- 
tal stock.  The  court  has  decided  that  capital  stock  invested  in  real  estate  and  in 
other  railroads  outside  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  vessels,  barges,  etc.,  wholly  used 
outside  of  the  State,  is  not  subject  to  taxation  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  the  State 
where  it  exists  and  is  used.'  In  Maryland,  Kansas,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and 
other  States  the  principle  of  situs  is  likewise  applied.    As  stated  in  a  prominent 

'  170  Pa.,  227. 

'Hudson  River  Bridge  Co.  t>.  Patterson  (11  Hun.,S27). 

•  People  ex.  rel.  Hoyt  v.  Commissioners  of  Taxes  (23  N.  Y.,  224).  It  would  appear  from  the  decision 
tbat  ships  at  sea,  registered  at  a  port  within  the  State,  and  consequently  having  no  situs  elsewhere, 
arcjustly  taxable  to  the  resident  owner, 

♦People  ex  r«I.  Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Co.  (64U.S.,M1). 

•Supervisors,  etc.,  v.  Davenport  (40  111.,  197). 

•St.  Louis  t>. Taylor's  Admrs.  (47  Mo..  594). 

'Commonwealth  V.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Wexlcrii  it.R.(;o.  (146  Pa.,  96) 
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legal  treatise,'  "  Personal  property,  permanently  remaining  in  a  State, has  asitns 
therein  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  although  belonging  to  a  foreign  corporation." 

In  other  States,  however,  the  practice  or  taxing  domestic  companies  on  their 
entire  property,  regardless  of  its  location,  is  in  some  cases  applied,  so  that  the 
same  property  is  taxed  twice  by  different  States.  With  railroads  the  difficulty  is 
no  longer  of  particular  significane  so  far  as  concerns  tangible  personality  subject 
to  measurably  permanent  location,  but  with  rolling  stock  the  question  is  more 
complicated.  The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  property  is  recognized  iri 
the  Tennessee  law  taxing  railroad  companies.  Real  estate  and  personalty  having 
stable  location  are  taxed  as  "localized  property,"  and  assessed  in  the  locality 
where  situated  ;  property  having  no  actual  situs — i.  e., rolling  stock — is  known  as 
"  distributable  property."  and  is  assessed  against  the  company  employing  it  on  a 
pro  rata  mileage  basis.  In  those  States  where  rolling  stock  is  assessed  as  part  of 
a  general  railroad-property  valuation,  the  same  method  is  generally  employed. 

In  Marye  v.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  C!o.,*  it  was  decided  that  the 
situs  of  rolling  stock  may  be  fixed  in  whatever  locality  such  property  may  be 
brought  and  used  by  its  owner  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  found.  In  this 
particular  case  the  right  of  Virginia  to  tax  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  not  allowed  on  the  ground  that  the  Virginia  law  had 
application  onlv  to  domestic  corporations.  B'lt  in  respect  to  the  general  right  of 
a  State  to  tax  the  rolling  stock  of  foreign  corporations  employed  within  its  limits, 
the  court  said  that  "  it  would  certainly  be  competent  and  legitimate  for  the  State 
to  impose  upon  such  property,  thus  used  and  employed,  its  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  imposed  upon  other  similar  property  used  in  the  like  way  by  its 
own  citizens." 

In  the  State  railroad  freight  tax  cases,'  the  court,  referring  to  the  principle  of 
mooilia  personam  sequuntur,  says  that  "it  may  be  doubted  very  reasonably 
whether  sufch  a  rule  can  be  applied  to  a  railroad  corporation  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent localities  embraced  by  its  line  of  road;  •  •  *  the  rule  is  merely  the  law 
of  the  State  which  recognizes  it  *  *  *  [and]  therefore,  subject  to  legislative 
repeal."  In  Baltimore  m  '1  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  v.  Allen,*  it  was  held  that  in 
the  case  of  a  leased  line,  rolling  stock  used  thereon  has  its  situs  there.  In  Pull- 
man Palace  Car  Co.  v.  Twombly,'  it  was  decided  that  cars  used  on  a  rail- 
road, and  x)wned  by  a  nonresident  of  any  State  in  which  they  are  employed,  are 
not  exempt  from  taxation  in  that  State  by  reason  of  their  being  instrumentalities 
used  exclusively  for  interstate  commerce. 

From  these  decisions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  rolling 
stock  used  at  all  within  their  borders  is  not  subject  to  narrow  restrictions.  The 
right  to  do  this  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  in  the  case  of  companies  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  is  undisputed;  and  State  practice,  as  already  indicated,  is 
following  this  plan. 

The  rule  as  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  or  interstate  commerce  is,  that  their 
situs  for  purposes  of  taxation  is  their  home  port  of  registry,  or  if  nnregistered, 
the  residence  of  their  owner.'  Somewhat  analogous  is  the  Pennsylvania  decision' 
that  corporate  property  like  barges,  dredges  etc.,  without  permanent  location  in 
any  place,  is  taxable  only  in  the  State  of  the  coi-poration's  domicile. 

2.  Interstate  taxation  of  corporate  securitieB. — The  second  phase  of  the  double 
taxation  of  the  same  class  of  subjects  by  competing  authorities  is  the  interstate 
taxation  of  corporate  securities.  The  evils  resulting  from  double  taxation  of 
this  character  have  been  so  generally  recognized  as  to  call  for  express  legislation 
on  the  subject  in  a  number  of  instances.  In  New  York  the  law  of  1880  (chap. 
42)  provided  for  the  taxation  of  corporations  on  their  entire  capital  stock.  In 
1885  this  was  so  amended  as  to  extend  only  to  that  portion  of  the  capital  stock 
employed  in  business  within  the  State.  A  court  decision'  in  1887,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  1880,  held  that  the  entire  capital  stock,  and  not  the  portion 
of  it  employed  within  the  State,  was  the  legal  measure  of  business  done  within 
the  State.  Subsequent  legislation  came  around  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
1885  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  corjxjrations. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  practice  has  uniformly  been  that  of  taxing  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  capital  stock  represented  by  business  done  in  the  State.  This  was 
given  judicial  sanction  in  Commonwealui  v.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  where  it  was  held 


•  Pierce  on  RuUroadit. 
•1271'.  S., 117. 
«92r.S.,(i07. 
<22Fed.Rop.,376. 
'•'.'9  Fed.  Rep.,  658. 

«Hays  V.  Pacirtc  Mall  Steamship  Co.  (17  Howard,  B9«). 
'(Viramonwcalthr.  American  Dredging  Co.  (122  Pa., 886). 

•  People  V.  Horn  Silver  Mining  Co.  (105  N.  Y.,  76). 
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that  the  "  power  of  taxation  is  limited  to  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,"  and  that  the  laws  of  the  State  were  not  intended  to  tax  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  a  foreign  corporation,  "  but  to  tax  the  property  of  such  company,  that 
is,  its  capital  stock,  to  the  extent  that  it  brings  such  property  within  the  State  in 
the  transaction  of  its  business."  In  the  case  of  traninx>rtation  companies  this 
has  generally  been  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  The  validity  of  this  method 
as  applied  in  Pennsylvania  was  afSrmed  in  Erie  Railway  Co.  v.  Pa.,'  and  again 
in  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co. ,'  where  it  was  held  that  the  capital  stock  of  a  trans- 
portation company,  represented  by  its  equipment  used  interchangeably  within 
and  without  a  State,  is  taxable  upon  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis. 

The  same  conclusion  had  already  he&a  reached  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  Minot 
ti.  P.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co. ,'  where  it  was  held  that  the  taxation  of  capital  stock  on 
the  pro-rata  mileage  basis  is  "  a  rule  which,  though  an  arbitrary  one,  is  approx- 
imately just,  at  any  rate  is  one  which  the  legislature  of  Delaware  was  at  fiberty 
to  adopt." 

In  Connecticut,  where  both  capital  stock  and  indebtedness  are  taxable,  trans- 
portation companies  are  assessed  upon  the  proportional  mileage  basis;  and  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  corporation  tax  law  generally  applies  to  entire  capital 
stock,  transportation  companies  are  assessed  on  only  a  mileage  proportion. 

The  application  of  this  method  in  the  taxation  of  telegraph  companies  has  been 
upheld  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  *  as  analogous  to  its  use  in  the  case  of 
railroads.  Upon  the  whole,  the  method  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  avoiding 
interstate  complications,  though  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  in  apportionment 
a  ton-mileage  oasis  might  prove  preferable  in  the  case  of  railroads.  Administra- 
tive difiBculties  might,  nowever,  counterbalance  any  advantages  from  this  source. 
In  the  case  of  telephone  companies,  the  number  of  instruments  in  use  has  already 
been  adopted  in  certain  cases,  as  not  only  the  more  just  method,  but  the  most 
practicable  from  the  administrative  standpoint. 

Just  at  present  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  method  .in  its  application  to  the 
taxation  of  express  companies,  as  provided  for  in  the  laws  of  several  States,  is 
being  threatened  in  a  contention  which  is  now  pending  in  the  Federal  court  in 
Indianapolis,  and  which  is  likely  to  reach  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
final  determination.  One  of  the  express  companies  operating  in  Indiana  claims 
that  under  the  Indiana  law  of  1893,  providing  for  the  taxation  of  these  companies, 
the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners,  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  capital  stock 
subject  to  taxation,  shall  take  into  consideration  "  its  entire  mileage — ocean,  lake, 
and  river,  foreign  and  domestic,"  and  that  this  valuation  shall  be  that  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  value  which  the  length  of  its  lines  and  routes  within  the  State  of 
Indiana  bears  to  the  whole  length  of  the  lineg  and  routes  of  the  company — ocean, 
lake,  and  river,  foreign  and  domestic'  Should  this  contention  be  upheld  by  the 
courts,  the  taxable  value  would  be  so  materially  reduced  as  to  afford  a  very  insig- 
nificant revenue.  A  more  explicit  statement  m  the  law,  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
"such  lines  or  routes  as  are  outside  the  State  of  Indiana,"  might  have  avoided 
this  diflacnlty. 

In  certain  States,  as  in  niinois,  the  endeavor  to  avoid  the  repeated  State  taxa- 
tion of  capital  stock  has  resulted  in  the  exemption  of  the  capital  stock  of  foreign 
corporations  on  the  presumption  that  they  have  already  been  taxed  on  their  cap- 
ital stock  in  the  State  of  their  domicile.  In  other  States,  as  in  Rhode  Island, 
shares  of  stock  in  a  corporation  are  not  taxable  when  the  corporation  is  liable  to 
taxation  in  another  State;  in  Vermont  the  law  goes  even  further  and  provides 
that  shares  in  a  corporation  shall  not  be  taxed  when  either  that  corporation  or 
the  holders  of  shares  in  that  corporation  are  taxed  in  another  State. 

One  of  the  phases  of  the  interstate  taxation  of  corporate  capital,  which  was 
referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter,  is  the  question  of  the  taxation  by  a  State  of 
that  portion  of  a  corporation's  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by 
nonresidents  of  that  State.  On  tnis  question  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  made  a  distinction  between  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  which  has  been 
fi'uitful  of  many  difficulties  in  the  State  taxation  of  corporate  bonded  debt. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  taxation  of  capital  stock  or  of  shares  of  the  same,  the 
United  States  courts  have  uniformly  maintained,  in  line  with  the  decision  in  the 
Delaware  Railroad  tax  case,  that  a  State  tax  on  shares  of  stock,  even  though 

>21  Wall..  492. 

«U11I.S,.  18. 

>18Wr11.,492. 

^Western  Union  Tclcfrraph  Co.  v.  Mass.  (126  U.S., 690). 

'Bienniiil  Report  of  .Stale  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  of  Indiana,  1899.  A  recent  letter  (Feb.l, 
1901)  from  the  auditor  of  State  gives  the  Information  that  the  onse  has  made  very  slow  progress.  He 
states  that  It  is  the  intention  ol  the  State  to  contest  for  its  lights,  even  if  It  is  necessary  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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held  by  nonresidents  of  a  State,  is  a  tax  on  the  corporation  and  not  on  the  stock- 
holder, and  is  therefore  valid.  In  New  Orleans  v.  Houston'  it  was  further 
held  that  the  assessment  of  a  tax  upon  the  shares  of  holders  appearing  on  the 
books  of  a  company,  which  the  company  is  required  to  pay  irrespective  of  any 
dividends  or  profits  payable  to  the  shareholder  out  of  which  it  might  repay  itself, 
is  substantially  a  tax  upon  the  corporation  itself.  In  United  States  v.  Railroad 
Company,^  however,  the  court  held  that  a  tax  on  dividends  or  interest  paid  by  a 
corporation  is  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  stockholder  or  the  bondholder  and  not  on 
the  income  of  the  corporation.  The  state  of  the  law  in  the  taxation  of  capital 
stock  (or  of  the  shares  constituting  that  capital  stock} ,  therefore,  is  that  capi- 
tal stock  may  be  taxed  by  a  State  reg^ardless  of  the  residence  of  the  holders  of 
shares. 

The  legal  status  of  a  tax  on  bonded  debt  (or,  as  the  conrte  would  say,  on  the 
bonds  which  constitute  it)  has  been  quite  different.  Here  it  has  been  held  that 
a  State  can  not  tax  the  h^nda  of  a  corporation  held  by  nonresidents,  on  the 
ground  that  bonds  are  debts  owed  by  a  corporation,  the  property  of  its  creditors, 
and  therefore  taxable  only  in  the  State  of  the  domicile  of  those  creditors.*  In 
Bells  Gap  Railroad  Company  v.  Commonwealth,*  as  distinguished  from  the  deci- 
sion in  New  Orleans  v.  Houston,  the  court-  decided  that  a  tax  on  bonds,  though 
paid  by  the  corxx>ration,  "is  a  tax  on  the  bondholder  and  not  on  the  corporation," 
m  which  the  matter  of  collection  was  simply  s  matter  of  convenience. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  from  the  economic  stondpoint,  why  bonds  should  be  treated 
differently  from  stocks  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
early  Pennsylvania  decision  in  Maltby  v.  Reading  and  Columbus  Railroad  Com- 
X)any'  would  seem  to  have  the  sounder  biisis.  In  this  case  the  court  says: 
"  Coriwrate  stocks  are  property  here  though  owned  beyond  our  jurisdiction. 
*  *  *  But  loans  are  not  stocks,  and  yet  the  loans  and  stock  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany resemble  each  other  in  many  respects.  Both  are  subscribed  binder  the 
authority  of  a  special  law,  and  both  are  so  far  capital  that  they  are  employed  for 
the  same  general  puriK>se.  The  certificate  of  stock  •  •  •  is  mere  paper 
evidence  or  property  existing  here.  *  *  *  Is  the  bond  •  *  *  anything 
more?  *  *  *  It  is  founded  upon  and  derives  its  value  from  a  mortgage,  but 
that  mortgage  is  here,  and  the  franchises  and  properties  which  the  mortgage 
binds  are  here  within  our  jurisdiction.  •  *  •  Now,  although  loans  and  stocks 
are  distinguishable  for  many  purposes,  yet  the  legislature  created  no  very  great 
solecism  in  treating  loans  as  taxable  property  within  our  jurisdiction.  *  *  * 
Corporate  loans,  though  in  some  sense  nere  debts,  are  like  moneys  at  interest, 
taxable  as  property." 

If,  however,  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Savings 
Society  v.  Multnomah  County '  should  be  held  to  apply  to  corporate  bonds  as  well 
as  to  individual  mortgages,  the  former  attitude  of  the  court  will  have  been 
reversed.' 

But  leaving  the  Multnomah  County  case  out  of  consideration,  the  course  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  been  entirely  consistent.  In  Railroad  Company  v.  Col- 
lector,' a  case  which  arose  over  the  Federal  revenue  law  of  1864  taxing  dividends, 
coupons,  etc.,  the  court  held  that  the  law  was  not  invalid  because  under  its  pro- 
visions the  tax  was  withheld  from  the  dividends  and  interest  of  stockholders  and 
bondholders  not  residing  in  this  country.  The  same  decision  was  reached  in 
U.  S.  V.  Erie  Railway  Co.'  In  this  case  Justice  Field  points  out  in  a  dissenting 
opinion  the  conflicting  nature  of  the  above  two  decisions  with  that  in  U.  S.  v. 
Railroad  Co.,"'  where  it  was  held  that  such  a  tax  was  a  tax  on  the  creditor  and 
not  on  the  corporation,  making  the  tax  under  the  law  in  question,  according  to  the 
opinion  arrived  at  in  the  case  oefore  the  court,  a  tax  on  nonresident  aliens. 

As  matters  stand,  leaving  the  Multnomah  County  case  still  in  doubt,  the  States 
may  tax  only  that  portion  of  a  corporation's  bonded  debt  which  is  held  by  resi- 
dents. Under  the  Pennsylvania  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  courts,"  the  burden  of 
proof  as  to  the  residence  of  its  bondholders  rests  with  the  corporation — i.  e., cor- 
porate loans  in  the  operation  of  the  law  are  assumed  to  be  held  by  residents  in  the 

>  1X9  U.S.,  265. 
«17  Wall.,  332. 

•  Railroad  Co.*  Pa.  (16  Wall.,300). 

*  134  U.S.,  239. 
'52  Pa.,  140 
•169  U.S., 421. 
'See  p. — . 

» 100  U.S., 695. 

•106  U.S.,  327. 

'"IT  WHll..3'2'i.    The  same  general  doctrinels  tobefound  In  Haightt'.R.R.Co.(6  WaU.,16),uidln 
R.R. Co. f. Jackson  (7  Wall., 262). 
u Commonwealth  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R. R. Co.  (129  Pa.,429). 
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absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary.  This  advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced, 
however,  by  the  disadvantage  tinder  which  the  State  is  placed  in  the  collection 
of  the  tax  on  resident  holders  of  bonds  in  a  foreign  corporation;  for  the  courts  of 
the  State  have  held  that  a  State  can  not,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  impose  upon  a  foreign  corporation,  when  paying  the  interest  on  its 
bonds  in  another  State,  the  duty  of  deducting  from  the  interest  paid  out,  the 
amount  assessed  upon  that  portion  of  the  bonded  capital  held  by  residents  of  the 
first-mentioned  State.* 

Should  future  developments  along  the  line  of  the  Multnomah  Ck>unty  case  fail 
to  solve  these  difficulties,  there  still  remains  a  way  of  partially  avoiding  them  by 
adopting  the  practice  of  Connecticut  in  the  matter.  There  transportation  com- 
panies are  taxed  on  a  valuation  equal  to  such  portion  of  the  market  value  of  the 
capital  stock  and  debt  as  is,  in  the  economic  sense,  employed  in  business  within  the 
State.    In  the  case  of  railroads  this  is  determined  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

3.  Interstate  taxation  of  receipts. — The  interstate  taxation  of  corporate 
receipts,  earnings,  or  income  is  another  phase  of  the  double  taxation  of  the  same 
class  of  subjects  by  competing  authorities.  This  question  has  received  consider- 
able attention  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  courts.  The  first  case  of  impor- 
tince  arose  in  1872  over  the  Pennsylvania  law  laying  a  tax  on  merchandise 
according  to  tonnage.  In  this  case'  it  was  decided  that  any  State  tax  upon 
freight  taken  up  in  one  State  to  be  carried  into  another  State  is  an  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional.  In  the  same  year  it 
was  decided  in  another  case ''  that  a  State  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  a  railway  is 
not  unconstitutional,  even  though  those  receipts  accrue  in  part  from  freights  for 
transportation  from  State  to  State.  Although  the  company  which  was  thus  taxed 
was  a  domestic  corporation,  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  decision  that 
the  court  was  desirous  of  making  any  express  distinction  between  domestic  and 
foreign  corporations.  The  court  says:  "  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  tax 
upon  interstate  transportation  is  invalid,  there  seems  to  be  no  stronger  reason  for 
denying  the  power  of  a  State  to  tax  the  fruits  of  such  transportation  after  they 
have  become  intermingled  with  the  general  property  of  the  carrier  than  there  is 
for  denying  her  power  to  tax  goods  which  have  been  imported  after  their  original 
package  has  been  broken  and  after  ( "ley  have  been  mixed  with  the  mass  of  per- 
sonal property  in  the  country."  In  the  present  case  "the  tax  is  laid  upon  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  company;  laid  upon  p.  fund  which  has  become  the  prox)erty 
of  the  company,  and  possibly  expended  in  improvements  or  put  out  at  interest." 

Had  the  decision  reached  in  this  case,  at  least  in  its  probable  implication,  been 
followed  in  subsequent  cases  the  present  difficulties  which  are  constantly  arising 
when  a  State  seeks  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  a  foreign  corporation 
from  business  other  thiut  that  transacted  wholly  within  that  State  would  have 
been  avoided;  but  a  narrower  interpretation  has  since  been  put  upon  this  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  a  later  case'  it  wac  held  that  a  tax  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  unconstitutional  if  those  receipts  are  in  part 
the  proceeds  of  interstate  traffic.  In  the  decision  it  was  stated  that  in  the  earlier 
case  the  tax  was  upheld  because  the  company  in  the  controversy  was  a  domestic 
corporation,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tax  was  a  franchise  tax.  In  Philadelphia 
and  Southern  Steamship  Company'  the  same  ground  wa^  taken;  but  it  was  fur- 
ther held  that  the  decision  in  the  Railway  Gross  Receipts  Tax  Case  was  legally 
unsound  in  so  far  -as  it  was  based  on  the  analogy  of  goods  removed  from  the 
ori^nal  package  (as  held  in  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.,  419).  Other  later 
decisions  take  the  same  ground. 

In  a  more  recent  case,'  decided  in  1891,  the  Maine  tax  was  upheld  on  the  old 

f round  that  the  tax  was  a  franchise  tax,  the  real  party  in  the  litigation  being  a 
omestic  corporation.'  It  was  implied  in  the  decision,  however,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
one.    Judge  Field,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

"  The  privilege  of  exercising  the  franchises  of  a  corporation  within  a  State  is 
generally  one  of  value,  and  often  of  great  value,  and  the  subject  of  earnest  con- 
tention. Itis  natural,  therefore.that  the  corporation  should  be  made  to  paysome 
proiwrtion  of  the  burdens  of  the  government.  As  the  granting  of  the  privilege 
rests  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  State,  whether  the  corjwration  be  of 

•  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  K.  K.  Co.  v.  Pa.  (15S  Pn.,  028) . 

«8tate  Freight  Tax  (15  Wall.,  232). 

'State  Tax  on  Etailway  Gross  RecelpU  (15  Wall.,  281). 

*FarKo  V.  Michlgaa  (121  U.  S.,  230). 

'122  U.S.,  826. 

'Maine  t'.  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  (142  U.  S.,  217). 

'The  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  Company. 
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domestic  or  foreign  origin,  it  may  be  conferred  upon  such  conditions, pecuniary 
or  otherwise,  as  tne  State  in  its  judgment  may  deem  most  condncive  to  its  inter- 
est or  policy.  It  may  require  the  payment  into  its  treasury  each  year  of  a  Bx>ecific 
snm,  or  may  apportion  the  amount  exacted  according  to  the  value  of  the  business 
permitted,  as  disclosed  by  its  gains  or  receipts  of  the  present  or  past  years.  The 
character  of  the  tax  or  its  validity  is  not  determined  by  the  mode  adopted  in  fixing 
its  amount  for  any  specific  period  or  the  times  of  its  payment.  The  whole  field 
of  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  revenue  from  sources  at  the  command  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  open  to  the  consideration  of  the  State  in  determining  what  may  be  jostly 
exacted  for  the  privilege.  The  rule  of  apportioning  the  charge  to  the  receipts  of 
the  business  would  seem  to  be  eminently  reasonable,  and  Ukely  to  produce  the 
most  satisfactory  results  both  to  the  State  and  the  corporation  taxed." 

Whether  telegraphic  messages  may  be  considered  the  subjects  of  interstate  com- 
merce might  at  first  be  questioned.  Such,  however,  is  in  effect  the  burden  of  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  These  companies  are  in  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  their  receipts  subject  to  substantially  the  same  provisions  as  rail- 
roads. According  to  the  decision  in  Telegraph  Company  v.  Texas,'  any  telegraph 
company  accepting  the  provisions  of  Title  65,  Umted  States  Revised  Statutes, 
becomes  an  agent  of  the  United  States  as  regards  Government  business;  and  any 
State  law  imposing  a  tax  on  messages  is  void,  both  as  to  Gk>vemment  messages  and 
to  messages  sent  out  of  the  State.  In  Ratterman  v.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
X)any,'  a  decision  of  general  application  to  transportation  comi>anies  was  reached, 
to  the  effect  that  though  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  from  both  intrastate  and  interstate 
commerce  is  invalid,  the  tax  isvaud  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  intrastate  x>ortionof 
those  receipts. 

To  sum  up,  the  legal  status  of  the  gross-receipts  tax  is  substantially  as  follows: 
Domestic  corporations  may  be  taxed  on  their  gross  receipts  regardless  of  the  source 
of  those  receipts,  provided  they  are  not  entirely  the  proceeds  of  interstate  com- 
merce. Foreign  corporations  may  be  taxed  only  on  the  intrastate  portion  of  their 
receipts.  The  distinction  from  the  legal  standpoint  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  former  case  the  tax  is  a  tax  on  franchise,  and  in  the  latter  case  a  tax  on  busi- 
ness— ^i.  e.,  a  tax  on  interstate  traffic — which  is  in  violation  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  receipts  of  the  large  transportation  companies  are  to  a  large  extent  the 
proceeds  of  interstate  traffic.  Any  transportation  tax  system  which  confines  the 
incidence  of  a  tax  to  purely  intrastate  receipts  is  in  the  main  an  inadequate  one. 
As  we  have  just  seen,  however,  such  is  the  necessary  practice  in  the  taxation  of 
foreign  corporations.  As  concerns  the  taxation  of  net  income,  it  is  probable  that 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  such  a  tax  would  be  determined  upon  different 
grounds. 

C.  DOUBLE  TAXATION  OF  CORPORATION  AND  SECURITY  HOLDER. 

The  simultaneous  taxation  of  both  corporation  and  security  holder  is  one  which 
may  arise  under  competing  authorities  as  well  as  under  the  same  jurisdiction.  It 
is  a  problem  which  may  not  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  single  groups  of 
corporations  (e.g.,  transportation  companies,  manufacturing  corporations,  etc.); 
from  any  ultimate  point  of  view  it  must  comprehend  the  entire  field  of  invest- 
ments. To  tax  both  corporation  and  security  nolder,  when  a  tax  on  investments 
is  general,  is  clearly  double  taxation;  but  when  a  tax  applies  onl^'  to  a  special 
class  of  investments,  the  question  can  not  be  decided  without  examining  into  the 
incidence  of  the  tax.    Professor  Seligman  says  on  this  point: 

"If  only  one  class  of  corporations  is  taxed,  the  purchaser  of  these  corporate 
securities  will  escape  taxation,  because  the  amount  of  the  tax  is  discounted  m  the 
depreciation  of  the  security.  For,  let  us  suppose  that  a  corporation  previously 
untaxed  has  been  paying  5  per  cent  dividends  on  its  stock  quoted  at  par._  If  a 
special  tax  of  10  per  cent  be  imposed  on  these  dividends,  the  stockholders  will  get 
only  4i  per  cent.  But  since  by  the  supposition  other  classes  of  corporations,  or 
at  all  events  other  noncorporate  investments,  are  not  taxed,  the  price  of  the  stock 
will  fall  to  90.  People  who  can  get  5  per  cent  on  their  capital  will  not  ordinarily 
consent  to  take  4^  per  cent.  The  original  holders  of  the  stock  will  indeed  lose, 
but  the  new  purchasers  will  not  be  affected,  because  the  tax_  is  capitalized  and 
lefids  to  a  depreciation  of  the  capital  value  of  the  stock.  A  dividend  of  |4.50  on 
stock  costing  |90  is  as  good  as  one  of  $5  on  stock  costing  |100.  A  tax  levied  only 
on  corporate  profits,  or  only  on  some  special  classes  of  corporations,  does  not  affect 
any  one  but  those  who  become  stockholders  before  the  imposition  of  the  tax.    To 


» 106  U.  8.,  480.  «127  U.8.,  411. 
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tax  the  new  purchaser  on  his  security  would  not  in  such  a  case  involve  unjust 
double  taxation. 

"  There  is  one  other  condition  under  which  the  simultaneous  taxation  of  the 
corporation  and  the  security  holder  is  not  unjust.  In  the  case  of  a  stockholder 
we  have  seen  that  if  the  tax  is  general,  it  is  unjust  to  tax  both  the  corporation 
and  the  stockholder.  In  the  case  of  a  bondholder  this  would  ordinarily  be  true, 
when  the  income  tax  on  the  corporation  is,  for  instance,  deducted  from  the  interest 
of  the  bondholder  as  well  as  from  the  dividends  of  the  stockliolder .  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  happens  that  the  corporation  is  willing  to  assume  the  tax  as  a  whole, 
and  to  count  the  tax  among  its  fixed  charges,  declaring  the  coupons  free  from  tax. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  really  the  stockholders  who  pay;  for  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
is  fixed,  and  what  is  not  deducted  from  the  interest  must  be  paid  out  of  the  sur- 
plus earnings,  which  would  otherwise  ultimately  go  to  the  stockholders.  The 
bondholders  are  not  reached  at  all  by  such  a  tax,  except  in  the  very  indirect  way 
that  they  may  be  exposed  to  an  ultimate  diminution  in  the  securitjr  of  their  lien. 
But  the  tax  as  such  does  not  strike  them  at  all;  their  projjerty  or  income  in  the 
corporate  bonds  goes  scot  free.  An  additional  tax  upon  the  oondholder  would 
thus  really  not  involve  any  injustice  to  them.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  a  study  of  the  real  incidence  of  the  tax  becomes  important.  What  is 
apparently  double  taxation  may  turn  out  not  to  be  such.'" 

Where,  however,  the  practice  of  taxing  all  forms  of  business  enterprises  upto 
the  limits  set  by  their  earning  capacity  prevails,  an  additional  tax  ui)on  security 
holders  would  oe  unjust,  upon  the  ground  that  the  direct  taxation  of  the  total 
investment  had  already  re«K:hed  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  individnal  sharers  in 
that  investment. 

To  the  tax  administrator,  however,  the  fact  which  has  greatest  weight  against 
the  taxation  of  securities  is  the  practical  impossibility  of  reaching  those  securities 
for  purposes  of  taxation.  It  would  be  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  causes  or  character 
of  this  difficulty .  It  will  be  sufKcient  to  state  that  the  most  prominent  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  general  property  tax  spring  from 
this  source.  The  experience  of  all  the  States  has  made  it  clear  that  "property 
of  this  character  will  go  into  hiding,  and  that  no  penalties  will  prove  sufucient  to 
bring  it  out." 

In  State  practice  the  status  of  the  taxation  of  corporation  and  security  holder 
is  a  variable  one.  la  Arizona  and  California,  statute  provision  expressly  declares 
this  to  be  double  taxation  and  forbids  the  practice;  and  in  many  other  States  the 
practice  has  been  guarded  against  either  by  statute  or  by  judicial  interpretation. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  attitude  of  the  courts  has  changed  since  the  earliest  decisions 
on  the  subject  were  arrived  at.  In  Lycoming  County  v.  Gamble,'  it  was  held 
that ' '  shares  of  stock  and  the  capital  stock  of  a  corporation  are  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent things,"  and  that,  therefore,  both  were  taxable.  In  Whitesell  v.  Northamp- 
ton County,'  it  was  decided  that  "the  corjwration,  as  an  artificial  person,  is 
taxable,  and  »  •  *  the  stockholders  are  also  taxable  personally  for  the  shares 
of  stock  individually  held  by  them."  In  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Railway  v.  Commonwealth*  it  was  held  that  "double  taxation  is  not  unlawful  in 
Pennsylvania."  But  the  tendency  of  the  court  on  the  question  has  changed.  In 
Commonwealth  v.  Fall  Brook  Coal  Company,'  for  instance,  the  court  held  that 
"  a  tax  upon  the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation  and  a  tax  upon  the 
owners  of  the  parts  or  shares  into  which  the  capital  stock  is  divided,  upon  their 
re8i)ective holdings,  is  double  taxation,  and  will  not  be  supported  except  by  express 
enactment."  And  further,  "  where  a  railroad  company  has  paid  a  tax  upon  its 
capital  stock  under  the  acts  of  1889  and  1891,  its  shares  are  not  taxable  in  the 
hands  of  their  holders.  Pennsylvania  practice  is  now  in  line  with  this  decision. 
In  the  early  practice  of  Tennessee,  as  laid  down  in  Memphis  v.  Ensley,'  a  tax  on 
the  corporation  did  not  preclude  the  taxation  of  the  security  holder  also.  The 
courts  subsequently  abandoned  that  position.  The  same  change,  either  through 
statute  provision  or  judicial  decision,  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  other  States; 
as,  for  instance,  in  Indiana  and  in  Illinois  (State  banks  excepted.) 

In  some  States,  on  the  other  hand,  double  taxation  of  this  type  is  still  sanc- 
tioned.   Iowa  and  Missouri,  for  instance,  follow  this  plan,  though  making  an 

'SeliKman,  ERsayn  in  Taxation,  p.  105.  For  n  full  discussion  of  the  question,  see  the  same  author's 
work  on  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation. 
»47Penna.,106. 
»49Penna.,S26. 
<66Penna.,73.- 
»166Penna.,488. 
•6  Baxter,  B63. 
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exception  of  manufacturing  corporations,  as  do  Louisiana,  Maine,  North  Caro- 
lina, Wyoming,  and  other  States  with  corporations  generally. 

Some  States  apply  different  rules  to  different  corporanons.  Vermont,  for 
instance,  expressly  exempts  railroad  stocks,  and  Kentucky  stocks  in  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  express  companies.  Then,  too,  in  some  States  (e.  g.,  Looisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Rhode  Island)  certain  properly  deductions  are 
made  in  determining  the  taxable  value  of  shares. 

In  Massachusetts  a  distinction  is  made  between  domestic  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions. The  former  pay  a  tax  on  capital  stock  as  a  whole,  and  shareholders  are 
exempt.  Resident  shareholders  in  the  latter  are,  as  far  as  possible,  assessed  and 
taxed  by  the  local  tax  officers.  The  Massachusetts  tax  commission  of  1897  made 
the  following  comment  on  this  system. 

*  *  *  "If  all  the  States  followed  the  Massachusetts  method  in  taxing  cor- 
porations and  securities,  it  is  evident  that  throughout  the  country  all  shares 
owned  by  persons  living  outside  the  State  where  the  corporation  was  chartered 
would  be  doubly  taxed;  taxed  first  to  the  corporation  in  the  State  where  organ- 
ized, taxed  second  to  every  owner  who  lived  outside  that  State.  The  Cknmuon- 
wealth  by  its  own  corporation  tax  has  estopped  itself  from  denying  that  its 
system  of  taxing  shares  involves  double  taxation.* 

The  courts  of  the  United  States  were  at  fixst  very  leniently  inclined  in  their 
decisions  toward  the  double  taxation  of  corporation  and  security  holder;  but  that 
ground  has  since  been  abandoned.  In  Tennessee  v.  Whitworth,'  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  double  taxation  is  not  to  be  presumed  in  the  absence  of  special 
statutory  provision  to  that  effect.  In  New  Orleans  v.  Houston,'  the  court  held 
that  a  tax  on  the  holdings  of  shareholders  paid  by  a  corporation,  irrespective  of 
the  dividends  payable  to  the  shareholders,  is  substantially  a  tax  upon  the  corpora- 
tion itself;  and  again,  in  the  same  case.  "  It  is  well  settled  by  the  decisions  or  this 
court,  that  the  property  of  shareholders  in  their  shares,  and  the  proi)erty  of  the 
corporation  in  its  capital  stock,  are  distinct  property  interests; "  but  the  right  to 
tax  both  is  not  to  be  presumed  unless  such  "is  the  legislative  intent,  clearly 
expressed." 

As  regards  the  simultaneous  taxation  of  bonds  and  of  bonded  debt,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  uniformly  held  (at least  up  to  the 
Multnomah  County  case)  that  a  tax  on  bonds,  even  when  paid  by  the  corporation, 
is  a  tax  on  the  bondholder  and  not  on  the  corporation.  This  principle  is  followed 
in  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Connecticut,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  tax  is  levied  against  the  corporation  on  a  valuation  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  capital  stock  and  indebtedness,  a  tax  on  bonds,  assessed  against  bondhold- 
ers, has  been  declared  not  to  involve  double  taxation. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  tax  securities  is  as  involved  as  It  is 
important.  Ux>on  the  surface,  the  most  practicable  plan  should  appear  to  be  the 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  tax  property  of  this  type,  and  in  its  stead  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  a  plan  to  tax  the  corporation  directly  to  the  full  extent  of  its  tax- 
able capacity.* 

1  Report  of  Massacbuiietts  tax  commission  of  1897,  p.  79. 

«117U.8.,1S6. 

>119U.S.,-265. 

4Thc  dlscufision  of  this  qnestion  by  the  Maasachnsetta  Tax  Commission  of  1897,  is  eminently  sane 
Among  other  things,  the  Commission  says:  "  It  Is  a  large  and  dllBcalt  question  oi  public  policy  and 
public  ex  pediency.  It  arises  not  only  as  to  shares,  but  as  to  bonds,  as  to  loans  on  tne  pledge  of  prop- 
erty outside  the  State,  as  to  securities  of  various  sorts.  In  our  great  federal  union,  with  a  Govern- 
ment partly  national,  partly  State,  we  find  vast  masses  of  property  owned  wholly  or  in  part,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  by  persons  living  outside  the  State  where  the  property  Is  situated.  In  justice  to 
individuals,  in  comitv  toward  sister  States,  in  the  practical  admin&tration  of  the  tax  system,  what 
should  be  our  general  position  as  to  such  property?    •    •    • 

"We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  entire  exemption  from  all  taxation  of  foreign  stocks  and 
other  securities;  but  we  are  unhesitatingly  of  opinion  that  the  present  method  of  taxing  them  is  bad 
in  principle  as  well  as  ineffective  in  pracnce.    *    •    • 

"  We  believe  that  the  proposed  system  of  rigid  enforcement  by  State  assessment  would  not  accom- 
plish its  object,  and  that,  quite  apart  from  the  deeliability  of  the  end  proposed,  the  result  would  be 
iruitlesa  and  disappointing.    *    *    • 

' '  We  can  not  conceive  a  system  more  demoralizing  to  the  taxpayers,  than  that  for  collecting  on  secur- 
ities, t>y  rigid  sworn  returns,  taxes  of  the  present  sort  at  the  present  rate.    *    *   * 

"The  problem  is,  how  to  discover  methods  which  are  not  punlttve  and  of  double  effect  in  their 
mode  of  levy,  which  are  practicable  and  smooth-working  In  their  administration,  and  which  shall 
secure  as  near  an  approach  to  justice  as  is  attainable  In  view  of  the  complex  ownerulp  of  property  in 
modem  times."    (Report  of  Massachusetts  Tax  Conuniwlon  of  1897;  p.  80,  et  seq.) 
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Chapter  IV. 
STTMHAET  OP  EXISTDTO  LEaiSLATIOV. 

A.  RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

Of  the  48  States  and  Territories,  the  tax  systems  of  which  hare  been  catlined 
in  the  foregoing  statements,  34  levy  taxes  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  valuation'  of  prop- 
erty, or  of  property  and  franchise,  as  determined  by  a  State  board  of  assessment. 
In  three  cases  (Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia)  this  tax  is  supplemented  hy  taxes 
on  receipts,  and  in  one  case  (Vermont)  it  is  alternative  with  a  tax  on  receipts. 

Twelve  States  levy  taxes  determined  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipts.'  In  six'  of 
these  States  this  tax  is  only  supplementary  to  a  tax  levied  on  some  other  basis, 
and  in  one  (Vermont)  it  is  lutemative  with  a  tax  on  the  cash  valuation  of  property 
and  franchise.  In  the  remaining  five  States  the  tax  on  g^oss  receipts  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  system.  It  might  be  added  that  in  Vermont,  where  this  tax  is 
alternative  with  another  system,  railroad  companies  actually  pay  the  tax  on  the 
basis  of  gross  receipts. 

New  York  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  according  to  dividends,  supplemented 
by  a  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

Massachusetts  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  at  its  market  value,  with  deductions 
for  property  locally  taxed. 

Pennsylvania  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  supplemented  by  a 
tax  on  gross  receipts. 

Connecticut  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock  and  total  indebtedness. 

Delaware  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  supplemented  by  a  net  earnings  tax,  a 
tax  on  passengers,  and  a  specific  tax  on  cars  and  locomotives. 

The  net  earnings  tax,  as  applied  to  railroads,  is  to  lie  found  in  bat  a  single 
State  (Delaware) ,  and  there  only  as  a  feature  of  s  wider  system. 

Three  States  and  one  Territory  (Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico) 
still  cling  to  the  primitive  system  of  the  general  proi>erty  tax,  as  applied  to  the 
taxation  of  individuals.  In  Texas,  however,  there  is  an  additional  State  tax  on 
gross  receipts. 

In  those  cases  where  franchises  are  taxed,  capital  stock,  earnings,  and  indebted- 
ness are  considered,  in  different  States  according  to  different  rules,  in  arriving  at 
a  cash  valuation  upon  which  to  assess  the  tax. 

All  of  the  more  progressive  States  have  abandoned  mere  property  valuation  as 
the  basis  for  the  taxation  of  their  transportation  companies. 

Generally,  railroad  property  not  used  for  railroad  purposes  or  not  situated  on 
the  main  stem  is  locally  taxed  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
property  of  individuals. 

Where  railroad  properiv  is  equalized  or  assessed  by  State  officials  and  the  tax 
is  computed  and  collected  locally,  the  average  value  per  mile  of  road  is  determined 
for  each  company.  The  value  of  the  railroad  property  in  any  particular  tax  dis- 
trict is  then  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis,  and  the  tax  is  levied  at  the 
usual  rate  for  State  and  local  purposes. 

Where  taxes  are  levied  on  capital  stock,  debt,  earnings,  or  rolling  stock,  and 
nsu^ly  where  levied  on  cash  valuation  of  property,  railroads  partly  within  and 
partly  outside  of  a  State  are  assessed  on  the  portion  determined  by  the  ratio  of 
mileage  of  line  within  the  State  to  total  mileage  of  line. 

B.  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 

Of  those  States  where  express  provision  is  made  for  the  taxation  of  these  com- 
panies by  State  authorities,  27  levy  a  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  line.  Of  these, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  arrive  at  this 
valuation  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  fixed  value  per  mile  of  wire ;  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  New  Hampsmre,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Virginia  levy  the  tax  on  property 


'Alabama,  Arizona, Arkansas, California,  Colorado,  Florida, Oeorgia,  Idaho,  Illinois, Indlana,Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentuckv,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebnuka,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see. Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

'Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

s  Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
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valnation,  generally  determined  on  the  mileage  basis ;  Colorado,  Florida,  Iowa, 
MiBsiasippi,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming  levy  the  tax  on  a 
valnation  of  property  and  franchise.  In  Vennont  this  is  alternative  with  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts.  Ohio  levies  a  tax  on  cash  valnation  of  line,  which  is  virtually 
a  capitalization  of  earning  capacity  (earnings  are  capitalized  at  6  per  cent). 

In  13  States '  these  com^nies  pay  a  tax  on  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia  this  is  called  a  "  license  tax."  In  West  Virginia  it  is  appli- 
cable only  to  foreign  corporations.  In  Texas  the  tax  is  on  the  proceeds  of  separate 
messages. 

In  five  States,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Tennessee,  and  Vrr^nia,  specific 
privilege  or  license  taxes  are  levied.  In  Alabama  and  Tennessee  this  is  levied  at 
a  certain  sum  per  mile  of  line.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Mississippi,  except  that 
a  fixed  sum  is  levied  when  the  length  of  the  line  is  in  excess  of  1,000  miles.  In 
Montana  this  is  a  local  tax  levied  on  instruments  of  transmission. 

In  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois,  these  companies  are  taxed  on  capital  stock, 
and  in  Indiana  on  the  capitalized  value  of  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  with 
proi)erty  deductions.  In  Massachusetts  (so  for  as  concerns  domestic  corpora- 
tions) ,  in  New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  the  provisions  of  the  general  corpora- 
tion tax  law  are  applicable. 

In  those  States  where  there  is  no  express  provision  for  the  taxation  of  these 
oomi>anie8  the  property  tax  as  applied  to  individuals  is  in  force. 

C.  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES. 

The  laws  of  24  States  provide  for  a  tax  based  on  cash  valuation  of  property  or 
of  property  and  franchise.  In  California,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  this  valua- 
tion is  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  In  Connecticut  a  valuation  set  on 
instruments  is  included.  In  Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, South  Dakota,  and  Virginia  this  valuation  is  a  valuation  of  property 
generally  determined  upon  a  mileage  basis.  In  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and 
Washington  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  valuation  of  property  and  franchise.  In 
Mississippi  the  valuation  is  graded  according  to  the  number  of  subscribers,  and 
in  Ohio  it  is  a  valuation  determined  upon  the  basis  of  earning  capacity,  as  in  the 
case  of  telegraph  companies. 

Thirteen  States'  levy  a  tax  on  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana  and  New  Jersey 
this  is  called  a  "  license  tax." 

In  Florida,  Georgia,  Montana,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  license  taxes  are 
levied  on  these  companies.  In  Florida  this  is  a  graded  tax  based  on  the  amount 
of  capital  stock.  In  Montana  and  Virginia  it  is  levied  on  instruments.  In  Texas 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  specific  annual  sum  to  the  counties.  In  Qeorgia  there  is  a 
tax  on  instruments  in  addition  to  the  annnal  license  tax. 

In  Indiana  these  companies  are  taxed  on  a  capitalized  valne  of  stock  and  bonds, 
and  in  Illinois  on  the  basis  of  capital  stock. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  these  companies  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  that  tax.  In  those  States  where  the  taxation  of  these  companies 
is  not  the  subject  of  express  provision  the  general  property  tax  applies. 

D.  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

In  19  States'  these  companies  are  taxed  on  their  gross  receipts.  In  Louisiana 
and  New  Jersey  this  is  called  a  "license  tax."  In  West  Virginia  the  tax  applies 
only  to  foreign  corporations.  In  New  Mexico  it  amounts  practically  to  a  tai  on 
net  receipts.  In  a  number  of  these  States,  also,  the  tax  is  supplemented  by  the 
usual  property  tax,  general  corporation  tax,  or  franchise  tax. 

In  eight  States — Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  and  Virginia — a  tax  on  each  cash  valuation  is  provided  for. 
In  Missouri  the  valuation  is  upon  property  and  franchise;  in  Ohio  upon  capitalized 
earnings;  in  South  Dakota  earnings  are  token  into  consideration,  and  in  Virginia 
the  valuation  is  on  property. 

Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia  levy  specific  license  taxes,  and  North  Dakota 
a  license  tax  graded  according  to  population.  Tennessee  levies  a  privilege  tax 
based  on  the  mileage  over  which  business  is  done. 


1  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Jeisey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  Pennsyl- 
Tanla,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

'Alabama,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mmnesota,  New  Jeney,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vennont,  and  Wisconsin. 

'Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland,  Miohiean,  Minnesota,  MisHouri,  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia. 
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Arkansas,  Dlinois,  Nebraska,  and  WiHcensin  tax  these  companies  on  capital 
stock,  and  Indiana  and  Iowa  on  the  capitalized  valtie  of  stock  and  bonds.  In 
those  States  where  there  are  g^eneral  corporation  tax  laws  these  companies  are 
taxed  under  the  provisions  of  those  laws. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies  are  taxed  under  the  general 
property  tax  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

E.  SLEEPING,  PARLOR,  AND  DINING  CAR  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  are  taxed  in  10  States '  on  gross  receipts.  In  New  Jersey  the 
tax  is  termed  a  "licensed  tax." 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  levy 
a  tax  on  cash  valuation  of  cars  employed  within  their  boundaries.  In  South 
Dakota  earnings  are  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  valuation. 

Arkansas,  nlinois,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  tax  these 
companies  on  their  capital  stock;  Indiana  at  the  capitalized  value  of  stock  and 
bonds,  and  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  (so  far  as  concerns 
domestic  corporations)  under  the  general  coi-poration  tax  laws  of  those  States. 

Delaware  levies  a  license  tax  on  the  Pullman  Company;  Mississippi,  a  specific 
privilege  tax  in  addition  to  a  privilege  tax  on  a  mileage  basis;  and  Tennessee,  a 
specific  privilege  tax. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies,  when  taxed  at  all,  are 
taxed  on  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  inuviduals. 

F.  FREIGHT  LINE  AND  EQCTIPMENT  COMPANIES. 

In  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York,  Penn.iylvania,  and  Vermont  these  com- 
panies are  taxed  on  gross  receipts.  In  Vermont  the  tax  is  alternative  with  a  tax 
on  property  and  franchise. 

Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  tax  these  companies  on  capital  stock.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts (bo  far  as  concerns  domestic  corporations) ,  New  York,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia the  general  corporation  tax  laws  have  application. 

In  New  Jersey  these  companies  are  taxed  on  a  cash  valuation  of  their  property, 
including  rolling  stock,  and  in  Vermont  a  tax  on  property  and  franchise  is  alter- 
native with  the  tax  on  gross  receipts. 

In  the  other  States  and  Territories  these  companies,  when  taxed  at  all,  are  taxed 
on  their  prox>erty  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

G.  NAVIGATION  COMPANIES. 

These  companies  are  in  general  taxed  on  the  value  of  their  water  craft  and 
other  property.  In  certain  States,  however,  specific  provision  is  made  for  their 
taxation,  either  complementary  to  or  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax  on  property. 

In  Virginia  these  companies  are  taxed  on  their  net  earnings.  In  Delaware 
canal  companies  are  taxed  on  their  net  earnings,  and  all  navigation  companies 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  iwwsenger  tax  law.  In  Rhode  Island  vessels 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  subject  to  a  net  earnings  tax,  as  are  vessels  in  gen- 
eral in  Connecticut.  In  Kentucky  navigation  companies  are  subject  to  the  usual 
corporate  franchise  tax.  In  Georgia  a  license  tax  is  levied  on  steamboat  compa- 
nies, and  in  Florida  a  license  tax  on  tonnage  of  vessels.  Maine  and  Minnesota 
also  levy  taxes  on  tonnage.  In  Illinois  navigation  companies,  and  in  Virginia  and 
New  Jersey  canal  companies,  are  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  railroad  compa- 
nies are  taxed  in  those  States.  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  'Ver- 
mont tax  navigation  companies  on  gross  receipts.  In  Vermont  this  tax  is 
alternative  with  a  tax  on  property  and  franchise,  and  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  supplementary  to  the  general  corporation  tax.  In  Massachusetts 
domestic  companies  are  taxed  under  the  corporation  tax  law. 

North  Carolina  levies  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  West  Virginia  on  property  and 
capital  stock,  and  Missouri  varied  wharfage  taxes  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State. 

1  Florida,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  and  Vermont. 
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H.  TAX  ON  CORPORATE  CHARTERS. 

In  27  Commonwealths '  various  taxes,  under  a  variety  of  names,  are  levied 
upon  the  incorporation,  organization,  consolidation,  and  reorganization  of  corpo- 
rations and  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  of  their  capital  stocK.  Properly  speak- 
ing, these  charges  are  not  taxes,  but  fees  paid  in  return  for  privileges  granted  by 
the  State.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  the  legislation  of  Pennsylvania  and  ' 
Rhode  Island  upon  the  subject,  where  the  fee  is  termed  a  "bonus  on  charters,"' 
and  in  several  other  States,  where  it  is  termed  "charter  fees,"  " license  fees,"  or 
"  organization  fees."  In  Connecticut,  Michigan,  and  Texas  statute  terminology 
confuses  it  with  the  tax  on  franchises,  though  it  is  very  obviously  not  a  franchise 
tax. 

In  several  States  this  levy  takes  the  form  of  an  annual  license  charge  (e.  g., 
Alabama,  Vermont,  Washington).  In  Connecticut  it  applies  only  to  domestic 
corporations  doing  their  main  business  outside  of  the  State,  and  in  Texas,  New 
York,  and  Vermont  to  foreign  corporations  as  well  as  to  those  of  domestic  origin. 
In  certain  States  certain  specified  forms  of  corporate  industry  are  not  subject  to 
the  general  regulations  of^this  character  (e.  g.,  bridge,  canal,  and  railroad  com- 
panies in  Pennsylvania  and  railroad  companies  in  Rhode  Island). 


Chapter  V. 

COHSTITUTIONAL  AND  STATUTOBT  FB0VISI0H8,  BT  STATES. 

The  constitutional  provisions  which  are  summarized  in  this  chapter  do  not 
include  all  which  apply  to  State  and  local  fiscal  relations,  but  only  such  as  appear 
to  have  a  particular  hearing  on  the  making  and  administration  of  State  laws  for 
the  aiding  of  and  taxation  of  transportation  companies.  These  summarized  pro- 
visions may  or  may  not  apply  to  other  classes  of  persons  and  property;  but  neither 
alternative  may  be  inf  eiTed  to  hold  unless  express  statement  is  made  to  that  effect. 

In  summarizing  statute  provisions,  attention  is  given  chiefly  to  the  taxation  of 
railroad  companies,  with  minor  reference  to  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  parlor, 
and  sleeping  car,  freight  line  and  navigation  companies.  Generally,  where  trans- 
portation companies  are  subject  to  direct  taxes  by  the  State,  shares  of  stock  are 
not  assessed  to  individual  holders,  so  that  tax  provisions  on  this  subject  are  not 
digested. 

ALABAMA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid  and  internal  improvement. — Tha  State  shall  not  engage  in  works  of 
internal  improvement,  nor  lend  its  money  or  credit  in  aid  of  such;  nor  shall  the 
State  be  interested  in  any  private  or  corporate  enterprise,  nor  lend  its  money  or 
credit  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  IV,  sec. 54.) 

Taxes  on  property. — All  taxes  on  property  shall  be  levied  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  value  thereof.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  1.) 

The  property  of  private  corporations,  associations,  and  individuals  shall  forever 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  6.) 

Local  aid. — The  general  assembly  shall  not  h-ive  i)Ower  to  authorize  any  local 
division  to  lend  its  credit,  grant  money  or  property,  or  take  stock  in  aid  of  anv 
corporation  or  company.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  65. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc.' — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual 
returns  to  the  State  auditor  of  all  property  employed  in  operating  their  lines. 
Upon  the  basis  of  these  schedules,  the  State  board  of  assessment  value  the  railroad 
property  "upon  the  consideration  of  what  a  clear  fee  simple  title  thereto  would 
sell  for  under  the  conditions  under  which  that  character  of  property  is  most 
usually  sold  for."  This  valuation  is  then  apportioned  among  the  counties  upon  a 
pro  rata  mileage  basis,  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

1  Alabama,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kanaan,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Yorii,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 

<  Code  of  1896,  sees.  39rvl-3973. 
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License  tax. — Railroad  companies  also  |)ay  a  license  tax  on  gross  earnings  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  railroad  commission.' 

Local  taxation.'— Railroad  real  estate  and  personalty  not  in  the  right  of  way 
are  loc^ly  assessed  and  taxed.  A  local  tax  also  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  valn- 
ations  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  oompaniea.' 

These  companies  pay  to  the  State  an  annual  privilege  tax  of  $1  ^r  mile  of  line 
when  that  line  is  150  miles  or  less  in  length.  Lines  of  over  150  miles  pay  at  the 
same  rate  in  addition  to  a  specific  tax  of  $500.  These  taxes  are  in  addition  to  the 
Ttsiial  local  license  and  property  taxes. 

Telephone  Companies. 

These  companies  (as  well  as  canal,  bridge,  and  ferry  companies)  pay  a  tax  on 
gross  income  at  the  usual  projierty  rate.* 

They  are,  besides,  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  property  and  receipts, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  a  property  valuation  is  arrived  at  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion.' 

A  license  tax  in  towns  and  cities  is  levied  as  follows:  In  places  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants or  over,  $25;  less  than  20,000  and  more  than  10,000,  |10;  other  places,  $5.' 

Long-dietance  telephone  companies  report  their  property  and  receipts  to  the 
State  auditor.    The  tax  is  further  administered  as  in  the  case  of  railroads.' 

Long-distance  telephone  companies  are  also  required  to  pay,  to  the  State,  50 
cents  per  mile  of  line  when  that  line  is  150  miles  or  less  in  length;  and  further', 
all  lines  of  more  tfatui  100  miles  in  length  pay  the  sum  of  $250.^ 

Sleeping-car  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  privilege  tax  of  $1,250,  and  are  taxed  in  addi- 
tion on  property  in  the  usual  way. 

Other  corporations.^ 

Other  corporations  pay  a  license  tax,  graduated  according  to  the  amount  of  paid 
up  capital  stock.  The  tax  begins  with  a  rate  of  $10  upon  companies  whose  paid  up 
capital  stock  is  under  $L0,OOO,  and  rises  gradually  to  a  tax  of  $500  upon  com- 
panies whose  capital  stock  amounts  to  $1,000,000  or  over. 

ARIZONA. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Exemption.^" — Railroads  hereafter  constructed  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
for  a  period  of  10  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  full  annual 
reijorts  of  property  used  in  operation  to  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization, 
by  whom  a  valuation  is  set  on  property  and  franchises.  Boiling  stock  is  valued 
on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  total  valuation  is  apportioned  among  the  coun- 
ties for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usual  tax  rates. 

Local  taxation. — Property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed. 

Telegraph  companies." 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  counties  at  a  certain  rate  per 
mile  of  lint. 

ARKANSAS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property  shall  not  be  surrendered 
nor  suspended.     (Art.  XVI,  sec.  7.) 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  assume  nor  pay  the  indebtedness  of  any  cor- 
poration, nor  release  any  corporation  from  its  liabilities  to  the  State.  (Art.  XII, 
sec.  12.) 

The  liability  of  any  railroad  or  other  corporation  to  the  State  shall  never  be 
exchanged  nor  remitted.     (Art.  V,  sec.  83.) 

1  Code  of  1896,  sec.  3489.  '  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

•Ibid.,  sees.  3964-3978.  'Ibid.,  p.  178. 

'  Laws  of  189»-99,  p.  169.  •  Revised  Statutes  of  Arizona  (1887),  par.  2649. 


<Ibid.,  p.  60.  i»Law8  of  1899,  p.  79. 

Ibid.,  p.  170.  u  Ibid.,  par.  2647. 

•Itld.,  p.  193. 
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Except  aa  herein  provided,  the  State  shall  never  be  interested  in  the  8to<;k  of 
any  corporation  or  association.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  7.) 

The  State  shall  never  loan  its  credit  for  any  purpose  whatever.  (Art.  XVI, 
sec.  1.) 

Taxes  on  property. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  according  to  its  value.  (Art. 
XVI,  sec.  5.) 

Rolling  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  personalty.     (Art.  XVII,  sec.  11.) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies. — Railroads  shall  make  annual  reports  of  their 
acts  and  doings  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts.    (Art.  XVII,  sec.  13.) 

Local  aid.— No  local  division  shall  take  stock  in,  obtain,  or  grant  money  for, 
or  loan  its  credit  to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual.  (Art.  XII,  sec. 
5.    See  also  Art.  XVI,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  compsmles. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc' — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  sec- 
retary of  State  sworn  schedules  of  property  on  the  right  of  way  and  of  rolling 
stock  (both  hired  and  leased) ',  including  a  statement  of  the  actual  aggregate  value 
of  the  various  elements  of  railroad  property.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the 
State  board  of  railroad  commissioners  fix  a  valuation,  which  is  apportioned 
among  the  local  districts  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usual  prop- 
erty taxes.  Boiling  stock  is  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  In  case  of 
failure  to  list,  witnesses  may  be  summoned  and  books,  records,  etc., examined. 

Local  taxation. — Real  estate  and  personalty  not  in  the  right  of  way  are  assessed 
and  taxed  locally.^     A  local  tax  is  levied  also  on  the  valuation  apportioned  by 

the  State. 

Telegraph,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies.' 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State.  They  are  taxed  upon  their 
capital  stock  (i.  e.,  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  thereof  employed  within  the 
State) .  The  real  and  personal  property  of  these  companies  is  taxed  where  situ- 
ated, as  is  the  similar  prox>erty  of  t^ephone  companies. 

CALIFORNIA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — ^No  grant  of  money  or  property  shall  ever  be  made  by  the  State  for 
the  benefit  of  any  corporation  not  exclusively  under  State  control.  (Art.  IV, 
sec.  23.) 

The  State  shall  neither  give  nor  lend,  nor  authorize  the  giving  or  lending  of  the 
credit  of  the  State  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  association;  nor  shall  the  State 
subscribe  to  stock  in  a  corporation.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  31.    See  also  Art.  XU,  sec.  13.) 

Taxes  on  property  and  franchises. — All  property  in  the  State  shall  be  taxed 
according  to  its  value — franchises,  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  dues,  and  all 
other  property  included.     (Art.  13,  sec.  1.) 

Lands  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  separately  assessed.     (Art.  18,  sec.  3.) 

The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  ul  taxes  on  real 
property  by  installments.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  7.) 

The  franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  ana  rolling  stock  of  all  railroads  shall 
be  assessed  at  their  actual  value  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  (provided  for 
in  sec.  9);  which  valuation  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  local  districts  on  a 
pro  rata  mileage  basis.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  10.) 

Every  obligation  by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  except  as  to  railroads  and  guasi- 
public  corporations,  shall  be  taxed  at  its  value,  and  the  collateral  property  shall 
oe  taxed  at  its  value  less  the  value  of  the  obligation.      Art,  XIII,  sec.  4.) 

Incomes. — Incomes  may  be  taxed  as  prescribed  by  law.    (Art.  XIII.  sec.  11.) 

Railway  reports  and  accounts. — The  State  railroad  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  summon  persons  and  papers,  and  shall  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of 
railway  accounting.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  32.) 

Local  aid. — The  State  shall  not  authorize  the  giving  or  lending  of  the  credit  of 
any  county,  city,  township,  etc.,  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  association;  nor 
shall  any  local  district  subscribe  to  stock  in  a  corporation.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  31.) 

>  Sandels  and  Hill's  Digest,  (1894),  sees.  6466~647«. 
«Ibld.,  SCO.  6475. 
>Ibid.,  sees.  64&6-6467. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc' — Railroad  companies  are  reqnired  to  furnish  ftiH  sworn 
statements  of  property,  stock,  and  business.  On  the  basis  of  this  information  the 
State  board  of  equalization  assesses  franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling 
stock  in  the  State  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  Franchises  derived  from  the  United 
States  are  exempted  from  taxation.  Upon  the  valuation  arrived  at  by  the  board 
of  equalization  the  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  the  State  at  the  average  rate 
of  taxes  on  property  in  the  State.  To  aid  in  arriving  at  valuations,  provision  is 
made  for  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  corporation  records,  books,  etc.,  by  the 
State  board  of  equalization. 

Local  taxation.' — Railroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally 
assessed  and  taxed.  Local  districts  receive  also  a  share  of  the  tax  on  the  values 
determined  by  the  State  board  of  equalization. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  companieB.' 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed  as  personalty  at 
a  certaiu  rate  per  mile  of  line,  fixed  by  local  assessors. 

COLORADO. 

CONSTITUTION.'k^I.  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  pledge  its  credit  or  become  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  debts  of  any  person,  company,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  1.) 

The  State  shall  not  make  any  donation  to  nor  suDscribe  to  stock  in  any  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

No  obligation  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  shall  ever 
be  exchanged,  released,  postponed,  or  diminished.    (Art.  V,  sec.  38.) 

Uniform  property  tax. — Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  same  jurisdiction.  All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  just  value. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  3.) 

Corporation  taxes. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property  shall 
never  be  relinquished  nor  susx)ended.    (Art.  X,  sec.  9.) 

All  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and  local  purposes.  (Art. 
X,  sec.  10.) 

LocaZ  aid. — No  local  division  shall  pledge  its  credit  or  become  responsible  in 
any  way  for  the  debts  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  1. ) 

No  local  division  shall  make  any  donation  to  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  cor- 
I)oration.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc' — These  companies  are  required  to  make  returns  to  the 
State  board  of  equalization,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  franchise,  roadbed,  track, 
and  rolling  stock  are  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis,  and  said  valne  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  usually  gen- 
eral property  taxes. 

Loral  taxation.* — ^Real  estate  (including  stations  and  other  buildings,  but  not 
track)  and  personalty  are  locally  as.sessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on 
the  basis  of  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  car  companies.' 

These  companies  are  subject  to  provisions  similar  to  those  which  apply  to  rail- 
roads. 

CONNECTICUT. 

CONSTITUTIONAL   PROVISIONS. 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  a  railroad  corporation, 
nor  purchase  its  bonds,  nor  aid  it  in  any  way.     (Amendment  of  Oct.,  1877.) 


iCnllfomto  Political  Code  (1897),  sees.  3664-3G71. 
<lbid.,  8CC.  3663. 

>  Millii'K  Annotated  Statute!),  bccs.  3801-3807. 
*  Mills's  AnnotatiKl  Statutes,  sees.  3801-3807. 
'Ibid.,  sees.  3S01-38C8. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  oompanieB.' 

State  taxation. — Railroad  compuaiea  are  required  to  make  aontial  reports  to  the 
State  controller,  setting  forth  their  capital  stock  and  indebtedness.  They  then 
pay  the  State,  as  a  franchise  tax,  one  per  cent  on  the  market  valne  of  their  capital 
stock,  in  addition  to  one  per  cent  on  tne  par  valne  of  their  funded  and  floating  debt, 
or  on  actual  valne  if  below  par.  In  determining  the  valuation,  dedaction  is 
made  for  any  part  of  the  indebtedness  which  is  held  in  trust  as  part  of  a  sinking 
ftmd,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  local  taxes  on  real  estate.  As  the  valuation 
represents  only  that  portion  of  the  capital  stock  and  debt  assignable  to  Connecti- 
cnt,  the  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  as  compared  with  the 
total  mileage. 

Local  taxation. — Railroads  are  locally  taxed  on  their  real  estate  not  directly 
used  for  purposes  of  operation. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companiea.* 

Telegraph  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  mile  of  wire.  They 
also  pay  local  taxes  on  their  real  estate. 

Telephone  companies  ^y  the  State  a  tax  of  70  cents  per  instrument  in  addition 
to  33  cents  per  mue  of  wire.    They  also  pay  local  taxes  on  real  estate. 

Express  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from 
business  done  in  the  State. 

DELAWARE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Nothing  si>eciflc. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Tax  on  net  earnings. — Railroad  companies,  as  well  as  canals,  make  annual 
returns  of  business  to  the  State,  as  by  law  required.  They  then  pay  to  the  State 
a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  their  net  earnings  in  the  State,  as  determined  by  the  pro- 
XJOrtion  of  mileage  within  the  State  to  total  mileage;  besides  a  tax  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  capital  stock. 

Passenger  and  locomotive  <aj;c*.— Railroad  and  navigation  companies  pay  the 
State  a  tax  of  10  cents  on  each  passenger  carried  by  steam  power  on  land  or  water 
in  the  State.  The  law  grants  permission  to  raise  tne  rate  of  fare  to  the  extent  of 
the  tax. 

Railroad  companies  (excepting  theP.,W.  &  B.R.R.  Co.,  which  is  otherwise 
provided  for)  may  pay  in  lieu  of  the  passenger  tax  a  sum  which  bears  the  same 

Sroportion  to  the  gross  receipts  from  passenger  business  between  points  in  the 
tate  as  the  sum  of  §13,000  bears  to  the  like  business  of  the  P.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Co. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  tax  of  $100  on  each  locomotive,  $35  on  each  pas- 
senger car,  and  $10  on  each  freight  car  and  truck  used  within  the  State. 

The  Philadelphia,  Wihnington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  pays  to  the 
State  annually  the  sum  of  $27,000  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  but  the  passenger  tax,  and 
this  latter  may  be  commuted  by  the  annual  payment  of  the  specific  sum  of  $13,000.' 

The  Delaware  Railroad  Company  may  pay  $3,000  annually  in  lieu  of  aJl  other 
taxes.' 

Local  tcucah'on.— Railroad  real  estate,  including  building^  on  the  right  of  way, 
is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.'' 

The.se  companies  annually  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  60  cents  per  mile  on  the 
longest  wire  in  the  State:  30  cents  i)er  mile  on  the  next  longest  wire,  and  20  cents 
per  mile  on  all  other  wires. 

Express  companiea." 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  their  g^oss  earnings  from  businees 
done  within  the  State. 

iQcneral  SUitutea  of  ConnccUcut  (DWS),  3919-3927.  Also  Uiws  of  1899,  pp.l001,iae7. 

«LaW8ofl891,p.6«.  • 

»LawRoflS(i»,p.90. 

<  Revised  Code  of  1893,  pp.  47-61. 

•Ibid.,  p.  52. 

•Ibid., p.  54. 

'Ibid.,  p.  72. 

•Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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Pullman  company.' 

This  company  pays  an  annual  State  license  tax  in  lien  of  other  taxes. 
Franchise  taz  on  telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies. 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax  for  the  privilege  of  exercising  their 
corporate  franchises  on  the  basis  of  their  gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the 
State.  The  rate  of  the  tax  is  one  per  cent,  except  in  the  case  of  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, with  which  it  is  li  per  cent.' 

FLORIDA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PBOVISIONS. 

State  aid. — ^No  tax  shall  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  any  chartered  company. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  7.) 

The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned  to  any  indivldnal,  com- 
pany, or  corporation;  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — Taxation  shall  be  at  a  uniform  and  equal  rate.  All 
property  shall  be  justly  valued.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

lA)cal  aid. — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  local  district  to  appropriate 
money  for,  loan  its  credit  to,  or  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.^ 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  fnll  annaal 
reports  to  the  State  comptroller,  setting  forth  the  property  used  in  operation,  its 
value,  arid  the  amount  thereof  in  each  county  and  mumcipalit  v.  The  value  of  the 
rolling  stock  is  apportioned  pro  rata  to  each  mile  of  track.  The  comptroller  noti- 
fies the  proper  official  in  each  county  and  municipality  through  which  the  road 
runs  of  the  number  of  miles  of  track,  its  proportionate  value,  and  the  proportion- 
ate value  of  other  taxable  property.  The  taxis  levied  and  collected  in  the  various 
local  divisions  at  the  usual  property  rate. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  lands  not  in  the  right  of  way  are  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    Local  taxes  are  levied  in  addition  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  companies.^ 

The  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  these  companies  are  taxed  like  the  prop- 
erty or  railroads. 

Telephone  companies." 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax,  in  addition  to  the  usual  local 
taxes  on  property,  on  the  following  bases: 

When  the  capital  stock  is  $100,000  or  more.  SIOO. 

When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $50,000,  but  under  $100,000,  $50. 

When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $25,000,  but  under  $50,000,  $30. 

When  the  capital  stock  is  over  $10,000,  but  under  $35,000,  $20. 

When  the  capital  stock  is  less  than  $10,000,  $10. 

Express  companies.^ 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax  of  $3,500  in  lien  of  all  other  license 
taxes,  State  or  local. 

Sleeping-car  companies.' 

Sleeping  and  parlor  car  companies  annually  pay  into  the  State  treasury  a  tax  of 
$1.50  on  each  $100  of  their  gross  receipts,  as  reported  to  the  State. 

Stecunboats." 

All  steamboats,  passenger  or  freight,  plying  on  the  waters  of  the  State,  except 
those  regularly  assessed  in  any  county  of  the  State,  are  subject  to  a  license  tax  of 
$1  per  registered  ton,  not  to  exceed  $100  nor  be  less  than  $10. 

1  Laws  of  1897, chap.  375.  'Ibid.,  p.  12. 

•  Laws  ofl  899,  pp.  303  et  seq.  •  Laws  of  1897,  No.  102. 

•Lawsof  1895,  pp.  28-31.  'Laws of  1895, pp. 29-80. 

4Ibid.,p.  29.  •Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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GEORGIA. 

CON8TITUTIONAX.  PROVISIONB. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  not  be  surrendered  or  susi^nded  by  the  State.     (Art  7,  sec.  2,  par.  5.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  com- 
ptany,  or  corjxjration,  nor  shall  the  State  take  stock  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  7,  sec.  5,  par.  1.) 

The  State  shall  not  make  any  donation  in  favor  of  any  person,  corporation,  or 
association.    (Art.  7,  sec.  16,  par.  1.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — Taxation  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of 
subjects,  and  ad  valorem  on  all  property  subject  to  taxation.    (Art.  7,  sec.  2,  par.  1 . ) 

Local  aid. — The  general  assembly  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to 
become  a  stockholder  in  any  company,  nor  appropriate  any  money  nor  loan  its 
credit  thereto.    (Art.  7,  sec.  6,  par.  1.) 

STATUTE   PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc.' — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  returns  of 
their  entire  property  to  the  comptroller-general  of  the  State.  On  the  basis  of  these 
returns  the  comptroller-general  determines  the  basis  of  the  State  levy.  Rolling 
stock  is  valued  upon  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  tax  is  paid  into  the  State 
treasury. 

Local  taxation. — Counties'  and  municipalities '  assess  and  tax  all  railroad  proi>- 
erty  within  their  respective  limits. 

Telegraph  and  express  companies.'' 

All  such  companies  doing  business  in  the  State  pay  to  the  State  a  tax  of  2^  per 
cent  on  the  gross  receipts  from  such  business. 

Telephone  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  $1  per  instrument  in  use  within  the  State. 
Sleeping-car  companies.'' 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  on  valuation  of  cars,  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mile- 
age basis. 

IDAHO. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  relinquished  nor  surrendered.  They  shall  be  taxed  for  State  and 
local  purposes  on  their  property.    (Art.  VII,  sec.  8.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  given  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  cor- 
poration.   (Art.  VlII,  sec.  2.) 

Property  and  license  taxes. — Taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects 'within  the  same  jurisdiction.  A  just  valuation  shall  be  secured  for  the 
taxation  of  all  property.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  5.) 

Every  person  and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  on  property.  A  license  tax  may 
also  be  imposed.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  2.) 

Local  aid. — ^No  local  division  shall  lend  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  or  become  responsible  for  the  liability  of  any  individntd, 
association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  4.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  State 
annual  lists  of  their  entire  property  of  operation,  including  rolling  stock,  hired, 
leased,  or  used.  The  State  tx>ard  of  equalization  sets  a  valuation  upon  each  rail- 
way line,  and  apportions  the  same  among  the  local  district*  for  the  computation 
and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  ta.ration. — Property  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 
A  tax  is  levied  also  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.^ 
Taxed  like  railroad  companies. 


1  Code  of  IH9S.  decs.  770-783.  *  Laws  of  1898,  p.  SI. 

•Ibid.,  800.  7H0.  'Laws of  1895, pp.  114-llS. 

•Ibid.,  sees.  7&t-789. 
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ILLINOIS. 
coNSTnrrrioNAii  provisions. 

Stale  aid. — The  State  shall  never  assnme  the  debts  of  nor  extend  its  credit  in 
aid  of  any  corporation,  association,  or  individnal.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  20. ) 

The  general  assembly  shall  never  loan  the  credit  of  the  State  or  make  appro- 
priations in  aid  of  railroads  or  canals;  provided  that  the  snrplns  earnings  of  any 
canal  may  be  appropriated  for  its  enlargement  or  extension.  (Separate  section 
after  Art.  XI.) 

Franchise  taxes. — Taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  value  of  property;  bnt 
telegraph  and  express  interests,  owners  and  users  of  franchises  and  privileges 
shaU  be  taxed  as  directed  by  law,  the  tax  to  be  uniform  as  to  the  class  upon  which 
it  operates.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  1 . ) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies. — Annual  reports  of  all  acts  and  doings,  as 
by  law  required,  shall  be  furnished  the  State  by  railroad  companies.  (Art.  XI, 
sec. 9.) 

Further  objects  and  subjects  may  be  taxed  by  authorization  of  the  general  assem- 
bly in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution.     (Art. XI,  sec.  8.) 

Illinois  Central  Sailroad  Company,  the  charter  arrangement  of,  with  regard  to 
payments  to  the  State,  shall  ever  remain  the  same.  All  money  from  this  source 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  government.  (Separate 
section  after  Art.  XI.) 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  shall  never  be  sold  or  leased  except  by  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State.    (Separate  section  after  Art.  XI.) 

Local  aid. — Ko  local  division  shall  ever  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  any 
private  corporation,  or  make  donation  to  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  such  cor- 
poration.   (Separate  section  after  Art.  XI.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valtiation,  etc.' — Railroad  companies  are  rejjuired  annually  to  return  to 
the  county  clerks  schedules  of  taxable  property,  with  reference  to  its  amount, 
kind,  and  value.  These  schedules  must  contain  a  list  of  the  property  held  for 
right  of  way,  length  of  main  and  side  tracks,  and  a  description  of  the  realty, 
including  a  statement  of  the  value  of  improvements  and  stations  located  on  the 
right  of  way.  The  above  property  is  denominated  "railroad  track."  A  list  of 
rolling  stock  used  on  the  line  must  be  included  in  the  schedule. 

In  addition  to  the  local  schedules,  annual  sworn  statements  must  be  filed  with 
the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  setting  forth  the  entire  property  of  operation,  the 
actual  value  of  the  capital  stock,  the  bonded  indebtedness,  and  the  total  listed 
valuation  of  all  tangible  property  in  the  State.  On  the  basis  of  this  schedule,  the 
State  board  of  equalization  assesses  the  property  and  equalizes  the  valuations  of 
the  counties.  These  valuations  as  assessed  and  equalized  are  then  entered  by  the 
county  clerks  in  the  railroad  tax  book,  and  the  taxes  are  extended  and  collected. 
The  rule  for  valuation  by  the  State  board  requires  that  the  total  valuation  as 
determined  by  that  body  shall  include  the  value  of  capital  stock  over  and  above 
the  value  of  tangible  property,  and  that  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
locally  assessed  where  situated  shall  be  deducted.  Franchises  granted  by  the 
State  must  be  listed  as  personalty  at  their  full  value. 

Local  taxation.' — "  Railroad  track"  is  listed  and  taxed  in  the  several  towns,  vil- 
lages, districts,  cities,  and  counties  upon  a  mileage  Imsis,  excepting  the  side  tracks, 
turn-outs,  station  houses,  depots,  machine  shops,  and  other  like  fixed  property, 
which  are  assessed  and  taxed  where  located.  Rolling  stock  is  taxed  in  the  various 
Ipcal  districts  upon  a  mileage  basis. 

Personalty  and  real  estate,  other  than  "  railroad  track"  and  rolling  stock,  are 
listed  where  situated,  and  are  treated  in  all  respects  like  the  similar  property  of 
individuals. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.* — This  company  is  required  to  pay  semi- 
annually into  the  State  treasury  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  the  gross  income  of  the 
road  for  the  half  year.  It  must  pay  also  a  tax  on  its  stock,  property,  and  assets 
to  an  amount  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  tax  paid  by  the  company  to  seven  per 
cent  of  its  gross  receipts,  with  provision  for  a  deduction  when  the  State  tax  rate 
exceeds  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent. 

1  Starr  and  Cnrtia's  Annotated  Statutes  of  UUuols,  pp.  S142-3444. 
>Ibld.,p.Sfi26. 
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Telegraph  oompanlea ' 

These  companies  are  reqnired  to  pay  an  annual  tax  on  the  value  of  their  capital 
stock  above  the  value  of  property  locally  taxed.  The  tax  is  collected  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  railroad  tax. 

Telephone,  express,  steamboat,  and  other  transportation  companies.* 

All  such  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  return  annual 
lists  to  the  local  assessors,  and  are  then  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization 
on  the  value  of  their  capital  stock  in  excess  of  the  vaJue  of  tangible  proi>erty 
already  locally  taxed. 

INDIANA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PBOVISIONS. 

State  aid. — ^The  State  shall  not  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation  whatever. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation.    All  property  shall  be  justly  valued.     (Art.  X,  sec.  1.) 

Wdtxuh  and  Erie  CancU.— The  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  certificate  of 
stock  issued  "  for  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  to  EvansviUe," 
under  acts  of  January  19, 1846,  and  January  29,  1847.     (Art.  X,  sec.  7.) 

Local  aid. — No  county  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation,  unless  pay- 
ment be  made  for  the  same  at  the  time  of  subscription;  nor  shall  any  county  loan 
its  credit  to  any  corporation,  nor  borro^^  money  to  take  stock  in  the  same.  (Art. 
X,  sec.  6.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies. 

!  Listing,  valtiation,  etc.* — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  list  their  property 
annually  with  the  auditors  of  the  various  counties.  .Returns  must  be  made  at  the 
same  time  to  the  auditor  of  the  State.  These  returns  must  be  very  full  and  must 
contain  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the  entire  railroad  property,  capital 
stock,  and  bonded  debt.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the  State  board  of  tax 
commissioners  fixes  upon  the  property  a  valuation,  which  is  apportioned  among 
the  various  local  tax  districts,  where  the  tax  is  computed  and  collected  at  the  usual 
pro^rty  rate.  Rolling  stock  is  assessed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis;  and  such  as 
IS  hired,  leased,  or  used  (but  not  owned)  by  any  railroad  company,  is  assessed 
against  that  company  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  year  it  uses  the  same. 
All  tax-assessing  ofiScers  in  the  State  are  empowered  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  transportation  companies. 

Local  taxation.' — Real  estate  and  personaltjr  not  used  for  operating  purposes 
are  assessed  and  taxed  directly  by  local  authorities,  in  addition  to  the  local  taxes 
on  the  valuations  ai>portioned  by  the  State  authorities. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  parlor,  etc.,  car,  and  &st  freight  companies.'' 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  statements  concerning  property, 
franchise,  capital  stock,  and  mortgage  indebtedness  to  the  auditor  or  the  State. 
On  the  basis  of  these  returns  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  determines 
the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock  of  each  company,  add  to  this  the  value  of 
the  bonded  debt,  and  from  this  gross  sum  deduct  the  value  of  all  property  outside 
of  the  State  owned  by  such  companies,  but  not  specifically  used  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  A  mileage  proportion  of  the  resulting  sum  is  accredited  to  the 
State  for  purposes  of  taxation.  After  further  deduction  has  been  made  for 
property  locally  taxed  in  the  State,  the  remaining  sum  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

'Wabash  and  Brie  Canal  Company.' 

Locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  its  general  property. 

IOWA. 

OONSTITDTIONAIj  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  ever  assume  the  liabilities  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  7,  sec.  1.) 

I  Starr  and  Curtis's  Annotated  Statutes  of  Illinois,  p.  3tU. 
•Ibid.,  p.  8416. 

*  Homei*!  Annotated  Indiana  Statutes,  1896,  sees.  SS4&-6364. 
«IUd.,  sees.  86!21k-«62lT. 
Ibid.,  sec.  saOK. 
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The  State  shall  not  become  a  stockholder  in  anv  corporation.     (Art.  8,  sec.  8.) 
Corporate  property. — Ck>rporate  property  shall  be  taxed  the  same  as  individual 
propwty.    (Art.  8,  sec.  2.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valutUion,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annnal  state- 
ments to  the  executive  conncil  of  all  property  of  operation,  as  well  as  the  earn- 
ings and  expenses  of  operation  within  the  Statie.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  returns 
the  executive  conncil  assess  railroad  property  at  its  actual  cash  value,  taking  into 
consideration  the  earning  capacity  of  the  road.  Rolling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis.  Sleeping  and  dining  cars  are  assessed  to  the  railroads  using 
the  same  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  rolling^  stock  of  those  roads.  The 
valuation  reached  by  the  executive  council  is  apx>ortioned  among  the  counties  for 
the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  used  for  purposes  of  operation,  g^in 
elevators,  and  railroad  bridges  over  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  are  locally 
taxed  where  situated.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the 
State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.* 

The  State  executive  council  determine  the  value  of  the  property  and  franchise 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  in  the  State.  This  valuation  is  apportioned 
among  the  local  districts  and  further  administered  like  the  taxes  on  railroads. 

Ezpresa  companies.' 

The  State  executive  council  determine  the  value  of  the  property  of  express  com- 
panies  in  the  State,  except  property  not  exclusively  used  in  the  conduct  of 
trasinesB;  the  valuation  is  based  on  agg;regate  value  of  shares  plus  mortgage 
indebtedness.  County  auditors  add  property  not  used  exclusively  in  conduct  of 
business  and  the  whole  is  taxable  for  both  State  and  local  purposes  at  the  usual 
property  rate. 

KANSAS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid.— The  State  shall  never  be  a  party  in  carrying  on  works  of  internal 
improvement.     (Art.  11,  sec.  8.) 

Uniform  taxation. — The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate 
of  assessment  and  taxation.     (Art.  11,  sec.  1.) 

Local  aid.— Cities,  towns,  and  villages,  in  their  powers  of  taxation,  assessment, 
borrowing  money,  contracting  debt,  and  loaning  tneir  credit  shall  be  so  restricted 
as  to  prevent  abuse  of  such  power.     (Art.  12,  sec.  5.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing, valuation ,  etc.* — Upon  the  basis  of  reports  made  by  the  railroad  companies 
the  State  board  of  railroad  assessors  values  railroad  track,  roadbed,  right  or  way, 
water  and  fuel  stations,  buildings,  machinery,  and  rolling  stock  upon  a  pro  rata 
mileage  basis  (including  the  cars  of  other  companies  used  on  the  railroads  of  the 
State) ,  moneys,  credits,  and  franchises.  The  board  is  empowered  to  examine  the 
books  and  x>apers  of  railroad  companies.  Through  the  State  auditor  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  valuation  thus  determined  is  made  amon^  the  counties,  where  further 
apportionment  is  made  among  the  smaller  districts,  m  which  the  tax  is  computed 
and  collected  at  the  usual  property  rate. 

Local  taxation.* — Railroad  real  estate  and  personal  property  not  in  the  right  of 
way  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  A  local  tax  also  is  levied  on  the  basis  of  the 
valuations  as  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.' 

The  companies  file  an  annual  statement  with  the  State  auditor,  setting  forth 
the  value  of  their  capital  stock,  real  estate  (as  locally  assessed) ,  the  whole  length 
of  line,  the  value  of  all  personalty,  and  the  total  gross  receipis  for  the  year.    A 

1  Code  of  1897,  ficeii.  1334-1342.    Also  1aw8  uf  1900,  chap.  44. 

<  Lawa  of  1900,  chap.  42. 

•Lews  of  1900,  chap.  46. 

< General  Statutes  of  Kansas,  pp.  896-S99. 

•Ibid.,pp.8SB-e02. 
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property  valuation  is  then  determined  by  the  State  board  of  appraisers.  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  valuation  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  locally  assessed  and 
taxed  is  deducted.  The  resulting  sum  is  then  apportioned  among  the  local  dis- 
tricts for  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

KENTUCKY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PEOVISION8. 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  to  any  individual  or 
company,  nor  shall  the  Commonwealth  take  stock  in  any  company  nor  make 
donations  to  any  company,  nor  shall  the  State  construct  a  railroad.     (Sec.  177.) 

The  assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  release  any  individual  or  corporation  from 
indebtedness  to  the  State,  nor  to  any  county  or  municipality  thereof.     (Sec.  52.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — ^All  taxes  shall  be  levied  and  collected  according  to 
general  law,  and  shall  be  uniform  upon  all  property  subject  to  taxation  within 
the  limits  of  the  taxing  jurisdiction.     (Sec.  171.) 

Property  shall  be  assessed  at  its  fair  cash  value.    (Sec.  172.) 

Corporation  toaies.— Corporate  property  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as 
individual  property;  but  the  assembly  may  provide  for  taxes  on  income,  license, 
or  franchises.    (Sec.  174.) 

Railroad  taxes. — The  assembly  may  provide  by  law  how  railroads  and  railroad 
property  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed.    (Sec.  182.) 

I/xal  aid. — The  assembly  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to  loan  its  credit 
to,  make  donations  to,  or  take  stock  in  any  company  or  coiporation.     (Sec.  179.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  comi>anies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns 
of  total  prox>erty  in  the  State  to  the  State  auditor  of  public  accounts.  Only  a  pro 
rata  mileage  proportion  of  rolling  stock  is  included.  On  the  basis  of  these  and 
local  returns  a  valuation  of  railroad  property  is  determined  by  the  railroad  com- 
mission, which  is  also  empowered  by  law  to  examine  corporation  books,  records, 
etc.  Upon  this  valuation  the  State  tax  is  levied  at  the  usual  State  rate  on  real 
estate. 

Local  taxation. — Each  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  famishes 
every  railroad  company  operating  within  his  school  district  with  a  statement  of  the 
boundaries  of  that  district.  County  clerks  make  similar  statements  concerning 
the  other  taxing  districts  through  which  railroad  lines  run.  Railroad  companies 
are  then  subject  to  taxation  in  each  local  district,  as  bounded  by  the  above  officers, 
at  the  usnal  property  rate. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  passenger-car  companies. 

All  such  companies  pay  an  annual  State  and  local  franchise  tax,  in  addition  to 
other  taxes,  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  valuation  of  capital  stock  (less  the  value  of 
tangible  property  already  taxed) ,  determined  by  the  State  board  of  valuation  and 
assessment.' 

The  franchises  of  all  incorporated  companies  are  taxed  by  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  classes.  The  value  of  the  franchise  is  represented  by  a  pro  rata  mileage 
proportion  of  capital  stock.' 

LOUISIANA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from,  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  surrendered  nor  suspended.     (Art.  228.) 

Exemption. — Any  new  lines  of  railroad  constructed  and  completed  prior  to  1904 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  completion. 
Exemption  shall  not  hold  with  any  railroad  receiving  local  aid,  unless  it  waive 
that  aid  or- submit  the  question  of  waiving  the  aid  to  a  vote  of  the  taxpayers  on 
petition  of  one-third  of  those  taxpayers.     (Art.  230.) 

State  aid  and  State  industry. — ^The  funds,  credit,  or  property  of  the  State  shall 
not  be  loaned  or  granted  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall 
the  State  assume  the  liability  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation  nor 


1  Barbour  and  Carroll's  Kentucky  Statutes,  sees.  40M-41M. 
•Ibid.,  sees.  4077-4091. 
•  Laws  ol  1898,  chap.  88. 
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Bubscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation.  Nor  shall  the  State  carry  on  the  bosiness 
of  any  snch  corporation,  except  that  it  may  grant  the  right  of  way  through  its 
lands  to  any  raiuoEid  or  canal.     (Art.  58.) 

The  general  assembly  shall  not  release  the  liability  of  any  individnal  or  cor- 
poration to  the  State  or  to  any  local  political  division  thereof.     (Art.  59.1 

Uniform  taxation. — Taxation  shall  be  nniform  on  the  same  class  of  subjects  in 
the  same  jnrisdiction.     (Art.  225.) 

Railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  sleeping-car,  and  ezproBS  companies. 

A  State  board  of  appraisers  shall  assess  the  property  of  such  companies. 
(Art.  226.) 

lAcense  tax. — The  general  assembly  may  levy  a  graduated  license  tax  on  indi- 
viduals and  corporations.     (Art.  229.) 

Foreign  corporations. — CJompanies,  corporations,  and  associations  domiciled  out 
of  the  State,  but  doing  business  therein,  may  be  licensed  and  taxed  in  a  different 
mode  from  domestic  corporations;  but  said  different  mode  of  license  shall  be  uni- 
form, upon  a  graduated  system,  and  it  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  as  to  all  com 
X>anie6  doing  the  same  line  of  business.     (Art.  242.) 

Reports. — The  railroad,  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  steamboat,  and  sleeping 
car  commission  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  production  of  books  and  paperp 
of  transportation  companies,  to  summon  witnesses,  etc.     (Art.  284.) 

Local  aid. — The  funds,  creidit,  or  property  of  any  political  corporation  shall  not 
be  loaned  or  granted  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  shall  any 
political  corxraration  assume  the  liabilities  of  any  individual,  association,  or  cor- 
poration nor  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation.     (Art.  58.) 

Local  taxation. — ^Valuations  of  property  for  State  taxation  shall  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  local  taxation.     (Art.  223.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  compemles. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc' — The  State  board  of  appraisers  values  all  railroad  prop- 
erty. For  this  purpose  it  may  require  all  necessary  information  from  the  various 
companies.  Due  returns  are  made  to  the  local  civil  divisions  of  the  property 
assessed  and  its  valuation  in  their  separate  jurisdictions. 

Local  taxation.' — All  railroad  property  is  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  local  districts. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  sleeping-car  companies.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  pay  in  addition  a  local  tax  gradu- 
ated in  amount  according  to  their  gross  receipts  and  ranging  from  $20  to  $6,230.' 

»LAINE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  16.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  taxes  on  property  shall  be  .assessed  equally 
according  to  the  value  thereof.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  8.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.^ 

State  taxation. — Railroads  pay  an  annual  excise  tax  to  the  State  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  their  franchises.  Aside  from  the  special  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  this  tax  is  in  lieu  of  other  State  taxes.  The 
tax  is  graduated  according  to  gross  receipts  per  mile  of  line,  as  follows: 

One-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  of  $1 ,500  or  less  per  mile. 

One-half  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  between  §1,500  and  $2,250  per  mile. 

One-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  for  each  additional  $750  per  mile,  the 
rate  never  to  exceed  3i  per  cent. 

Interstate  receipts  are  prorated  on  a  mileage  basio. 


>  Lawn  of  1900,  pp.  189, 190. 
<  Laws  of  1896,  pp.  363,  364. 

>  Ibid.,  pp  408-410. 

'•Freeman's  Supplement  to  the  Maine  Rtatulcs  (1885-1895),  pp.  70,  71,  S47. 
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Local  taxqtion. — Railroad  real  estate  not  employed  for  purposes  of  operation  is 
locally  Etssessed  and  taxed.  Cities  and  towns  receive  from  the  State  1  per  cent  on 
shares  of  railroad  stock  held  therein. 

Telephone  companies.' 

These  companiea  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  2}-  per  cent  on  the  valne  of  their  prop- 
erty of  operation. 

ExpreaB  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  H  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  bnsiness 
done  in  the  State,  including  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  interstate  business. 

MARYLAND. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  'engage  in  any  work  of  internal 
imOTovement  nor  grant  any  aid  thereto.     (Art.  8,  sec.  84.) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Com- 
pany, Sugquehanna  ajid  Tidevxtter  Canal  Company,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  RaU- 
road  Company. — ^The  State's  interest  in  these  companies  regulated.     (Art.  12.) 

Xoca2  aid. — 'No  county  shall  contract  any  debt  in  the  construction  of  any  rail- 
road, canal,  or  other  work  of  internal  improvement,  nor  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of 
any  association  or  corporation,  unless  authorized  by  act  of  general  assembly. 
(Art.  3,  sec.  54.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

State  taxation. — A  State  tax  as  a  franchise  tax  is  annually  levied  upon  the  gross 
receipts  of  railroad  companies,  as  follows:  Eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  first 
$1,000  per  mile  of  gross  earnings,  or  on  the  total  earnings  if  they  are  less  than 
$1,000  per  mile;  li  per  cent  on  all  g^ross  earnings  above  $1,000  per  mile  but  not 
exceeding  $2,00<)  per  mile;  and  2  per  cent  on  all  gross  earnings  over  $2,000  per 
mile.  Earnings  from  interstate  business  are  prorated  on  a  mileage  basis. 
Annual  reports  are  required  of  the  railroad  companieSj  and  railroad  officials  may 
be  summoned  as  witnesses  by  the  State  tax  coouuissioners,  who  determine  the 
amount  of  the  tax  to  be  paid. 

Local  taxation. — All  railroad  proi)erty  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed,  rolling 
stock  upon  a  mileage  basis  as  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  State  ofiScials. 
Railroad  property  is  assessed  and  taxed  for  county  and  municipal  purposes  like 
the  property  of  individuals.* 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  parlor-car,  and  other  transportation  companies.' 

All  such  com^Kknies  pay  a  State  tax  as  a  franchise  tax  of  2  i>er  cent  on  their 
gross  earnings  (interstate  earnings  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Nothing  specific. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

All  transportation  and  transmission  companies.* 

State  tax. — ^All  domestic  companies  are  taxed  under  the  general  corporation  tax 
law  of  the  State.  Annual  returns  of  capital  stock,  property,  etc.,  are  made  by 
the  various  companies  to  the  tax  commissioner  of  the  State,  who  assesses  their 
capital  stock  at  its  true  masket  value,  as  representing  the  true  value  of  the  cor- 
porate franchise.  Deductions  are  then  made  for  real  estate  and  fixed  machinery 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  The  remaining  valuation  is  subject  to  a  State  tax  at 
the  average  rate  of  the  local  assessors  throughout  the  State.    Railroad,  t^^^pb, 

iFrceman'B  Supplement  to  the  Maine  Statutes  (1886-1886),  pp.  71, 72. 

«Ibld.,  p.  7:i, 

'Poe's  Supplement  to  the  Public  Oeneral  Laws  (1890-1896),  pp.  641-fi61. 

4Ibid.,p.6». 

•Ibid.,pp.  642-651. 

•Public  Statutes  o{  Manachusetts,  chap.  13,  sees.  38-41. 
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and  telephone  companies '  doing  an  interstate  business  are  taxed  only  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  capital  stock.  Provision  is  made  by  law  for  the 
inspection  oi  coi-poration  books,  records,  etc.,  and  for  the  examination  of  the 
officers  of  corporations. 

Local  taxation. — Local  taxes  are  levied  on  real  estate  and  machinery.  Foreign 
transportation  companies,  'which  are  not  taxable  nnder  the  general  corxraration 
tax  law,  are  assessed  by  the  local  assessors  upon  snch  property  as  may  be  found, 
and  Massachusetts  shareholders  are  locally  taxable  on  their  shares. 

There  are  no  local  taxes  on  the  shares  of  corporations  which  pay  the  State  fran- 
chise tax,  but  there  is  a  distribution  of  "corporate  excess"  among  the  local  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  nmnber  of  shares  held  in  the  respective  diertaricts. 

Construction  companies.' 

AU  companies  formed  in  the  State  to  constmct  railroads  or  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  1  i)er  cent  on  the  par  value 
of  tneir  capital  stock. 

MICmGAN. 

CONSTITm'IONAL  FBOVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement. — The  State  shall  not  be  a  party  to,  or  be  interested  in, 
any  work  of  internal  improvement,  except  as  concerns  the  expenditure  of  grants 
to  the  State  of  land  or  other  property.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  9.) 

State  aid, — ^The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  6.) 

The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to,  or  be  interested  in,  the  stock  of  any  company 
or  corporation.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  8.) 

Property  taxes  and  speeijie  taxes. — The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  uniform 
mle  of  taxes  levied  on  property,  except  on  property  paying  specific  taxes.  (Art. 
XIV,  sec.  11.) 

All  assessments  hereafter  authorized  shall  be  on  property  at  its  cash  value. 
(Art.  XIV,  sec.  12.) 

The  State  shall  continue  to  collect  the  si)ecific  taxes  provided  for  by  existing 
law,  and  may  provide  for  the  collection  of  specific  taxes  from  railroads  and  other 
corporations  hereafter  created.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  10.) 

All  specific  taxes  (the  existing  railroad  taxes  are  such)  shall  be  applied  for 
educational  purposes.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.^ 

State  taxation. — Railroad  and  depot  companies  pay  a  "  specific  tax  upon  prop- 
erty and  business."  This  tax  is  levied  upon  the  oasis  of  gross  earnings,  as  fol- 
lows: 

2i  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  $2,000 
or  less. 

Si  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
$2,000  to  $4,000. 

4  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  i)er  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
$4,000  to  86,000. 

4i  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  are  from 
$6,000  to  $8,000. 

5  per  cent  on  gross  income  when  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  State  exceed 
$8,000. 

10  per  cent  on  gross  income  of  depot  companies  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  mile. 

Interstate  lines  pay  the  tax  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  gross 
income.    The  proceeds  of  the  railroad  tax  are  devoted  to  the  primary  school  nind. 

Local  taxation.* — The  above  State  tax  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  railroad  taxes 
except  the  tax  locally  assessed  on  such  railroad  property  as  is  not  employed  for 
purposes  of  operation. 

Telegraph,  telephone,'  and  ezpresa  companies.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  8  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from  business  done 
in  the  State. 

<  In  the  case  of  telephone  companies  the  prorating  In  done  on  the  basi!>  of  the  number  of  telephones 
in  use  in  the  State.    Supplement  to  the  Public  Statutes  of  Ma«sachUBeitB  (1882-1888), pp.  808,433. 
♦Supplement  to  the  i-ublic  SUtutes  of  Ma«8achu«etts  (1889-1896),  pp.  1338, 1*38. 
'Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan  (1897),  pp.  1974-1976,  2000. 
«Ibid.,pp.l267-12.'». 
»  Public  Acts  of  1899,  No.  179. 
•  Public  Aotii,  Extra  Sesaion  of  1898,  p.  11. 
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Freight  line,  sleeping,  and  parlor-car  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  Zi  per  cent  on  their  gfross  receipts  from  bosi- 
ness  done  in  the  State. 

Navigation  companies.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  npon  the  aggregate  valne  of  their  capital  stock, 
personalty,  realty,  franchise,  ships,  and  docks,  with  deduction  for  aU  bona  fide 
indebtedness.    All  ships,  boats,  and  vessels  are  taxed  as  x)ersonaIty. 

MmNESOTA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PEOVKIONS. 

Internal  improvement— All  lands  donated  to  the  State  for  pnrpoaes  of  internal 
improvement  shall  be  sold,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  turned  into  the  internal- 
improvement  fond.  Moneys  belonging  to  this  fund  shall  not  be  appropriated 
ontil  the  act  providing  for  sach  appropriation  shall  have  been  approved  by  popu- 
lar vote.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  82  (b).) 

The  State  shall  never  contract  debt  for  works  of  internal  improvement,  or  be  a 
party  to  such  work  except  in  the  case  of  grants  to  the  State  for  that  purpose. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  5.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  10.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  taxes  in  the  State  shall  be  as  nearly  equal  as  may 
be,  and  taxes  on  property  shall  be  equalized  and  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
(Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

Railroads. — Any  law  providing  for  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  existing 
system  of  levy  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railways  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  m 
the  people.    (Art.  IV,  sec.  32  (o).) 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  and  car  companies. 

The  legislature  may  impose  upon  the  owners  or  operators  of  such  companies 
taxes  on  property  or  earmngs,  or  both,  which  may  be  graded  or  progressive,  and 
which  shall  be  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  This  shall  not  preclude  the  taxation 
of  land  or  ordinary  property  according  to  the  ordinary  methods.   (Art.  IX,  sec.  17. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Railroad  companies  are  required  annually  to  report  to  the  State  railroad  and 
warehouse  commission  their  gross  earning^  for  the  year,  separating  interstate 
from  intrastate  earnings.  They  are  then  taxed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion 
of  their  g^oss  earnings.  During  the  first  three  years  of  operation  the  rate  is  1  per 
cent,  during  the  next  seven  years  2  per  cent,  and  thereafter  3  per  cent.  This  tax 
is  paid  to  the  State  treasurer,  and  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  either  State  or  local, 
exceptii^  local  taxes  on  lands  the  subject  of  grant  either  by  the  State  or  the 
tlnited  ^tes. 

Telephone  companies.* 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  of  8  per  cent  on  their  g^oss  earnings  to  the  State. 
Express  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  their  ^oss  receipts  from 
business  done  in  the  State,  with  deductions  for  the  amount  paid  to  railroad  com- 
panies for  the  transportation  of  freight  within  the  State. 

Freight  line  and  equipment  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  to  the  State  auditor  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  actual  value 
of  their  capital  stock,  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis  after  making  deduc- 
tions for  real  estate  locally  taxed. 

Sleeping  and  parlor  car  companies.' 

These  companies  annually  pay  to  the  State  treasurer  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their 
gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State,  in  lieu  of  other  taxation. 

1  Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan  (1S97),  pp.  1268-1289. 

»E.id.TpII96. 

•Statutes of  Minnesota  (18»i),8ec8.  166»-1681,  and  Lawsof  18«7,p.32. 

4  Laws  of  1897,  p.  581. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  672;  also  Laws  of  1899,  p.  404. 

•  Laws  of  1897,  p.  308;  also  Laws  of  1899,  p.  134. 

'Laws  of  1897,  p.  307. 
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■Water  craft' 

Owners  of  water  craft  pay  into  the  State  treasury  an  annnal  tax  of  S  cents  per 
net  ton  (registered  tonnage)  of  snch  craft,  in  lien  of  all  other  taxes.  One-hali  of 
the  proi^eOB  of  this  tax  is  paid  by  the  State  to  the  counties  in  which  the  ports  of 
hail  of  such  craft  are  situated. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  surrendered  nor  abridged,  except  that  exemption  from  taxation  for 
a  period  of  five  years  may  be  granted  to  new  enterprises  of  public  utility.  (Sec. 
182.) 

State  aid. — No  law  granting  a  donation  in  favor  of  any  object  shall  be  enacted 
except  by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house.     (Sec.  66.) 

Lands  under  the  control  of  the  State  shall  never  be  donated  to  industrial  corpo- 
rations or  railroad  companies.  The  legislature  may,  however,  g^aut  the  right  of 
way  to  railways  across  State  lands  as  a  mere  easement.     (Sec.  95.) 

l!he  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  pledged  nor  loaned  in  aid  of  any  association 
or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  assume  the  indebtedness  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation,  nor  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation.  (Sec. 
268.)  ' 

No  obligation  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  or  to  any 
local  division  shall  be  released,  postponed,  or  diminished.     (Sec.  100.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property — Railroads  and  other  corpot^ttons. — ^Taxation  shall 
be  uniform  on  all  property.  But  the  legislature  may  provide  for  a  special  mode 
of  assessment  for  railroads  and  for  other  corporate  property  not  situated  wholly 
in  one  county.    (Sec.  118.) 

The  property  of  corporations  shall  be  taxed  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  property  of  individuals.    (Sec.  181.) 

Local  aid.— No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit  to  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any 
railroad  or  other  association  or  corporation.    (Sec.  183.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companlea.' 

Listing,  vaiuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  comx>anie8  are  required  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  State  railroad  commission,  setting  forth  their  property,  taxable  and 
nontaxable,  their  capital  stock,  and  receipts  for  the  year,  and  tae  values  of  their 
respective  franchises.  The  railroad  commission  then  assesses  the  property  of  these 
companies,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  franchise  and  of  the  capital 
stock  engaged  in  business  in  the  State.  This  valuation  is  apportioned  among  the 
counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Privilege  tax.' — Railroads  also  pay  the  State  an  annual  privilege  tax.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  gross  earnings  per 
mile  for  the  year.    The  taxes  levied  on  each  class  are  as  follows: 

First  class,  $20  per  mile;  second  class,  $15  per  mile;  third  class,  $10  per  mile; 
narrow-gauge  class.  |2  per  mile. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  directly  employed  for  traiBc  operations 
is  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  v^ues  apportioned 
by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  express,  and  aleeptng-car  companies.* 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph  companies  also  pay  a  privilege  tax  of  $250  if  their  lines  are  1,000 
miles  or  more  in  length.    Otherwise  they  pay  $25  per  mile.* 

Sleeping-car  companies  pay  the  State  the  annual  specific  sum  of  $200,  besides 
the  sum  of  25  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  railroad  track  in  the  Stato  over 
which  cars  were  run.' 

Telephone  companies.* 

These  companies  pay  a  tax  graded  according  to  the  number  of  their  subscribers, 
varying  in  amount  from  $5  to  $100. 


•  Laws  of  1895,  p.  607.  *  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

•Annotated  Code  ol  Miaelwlppl,  wca.  3875-3886.  •Ibid.,  pie.. 

•Lawn  of  1896,  p.  44. 
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MISSOURI. 

CO^f8TITUnONAL  PHOVISION8. 

Rdecue  from  taxcttion. — ^The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corimrate  property 
shidl  not  be  Burrendered  or  suspended.    (Art.  X,  sec.  2.) 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  lend  nor  pledge  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individ- 
nal,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  45.) 

The  State  shall  not  grant  money  or  property  in  aid  of  any  indiridnal,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation.     (Art.  TV,  sec.  46.) 

The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  corporation,  except  to  secure  loans 
preyionsly  extended  to  certain  railroads.     (Art.  iV,  sec.  40.) 

The  State  shall  not  release  its  lien  on  any  railroad.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  50.) 

The  State  shall  not  release  any  obligation  to  itself  on  the  part  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  individual.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  51.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — Taxes  shall  be  nniform  npon  the  same- class  of  sub- 
jects within  the  same  taxing  jurisdiction.     (Art.  X,  sec.  8.) 

Property  subject  to  taxation  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value.  (Art.  X, 
sec.  4.) 

Railroads. — Railroads  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  for  State  and  local  purposes 
on  their  property,  g^'oss  earnings,  net  earnings,  franchises,  and  capital  stock. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  5.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  railroad  or  other 
corporation,  nor  loan  its  credit  nor  make  donation  in  aid  of  any  snob  corporation. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companlM.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  State 
auditor  detailed  annual  statements  of  their  property  of  operation  and  its  actual 
value.  Duplicate  statements  are  made  to  the  county  clerks  of  the  respective 
counties  of  property  therein  situated.  These  are  certified  by  the  county  courts 
and  forwarded  to  the  State  auditor,  by  whom  they  are  laid  before  the  State  board 
of  equalization.  This  board  then  assesses  the  railroad  property  (rolling  stock  on 
a  pro  rata  mileage  basls^ ,  and  apportions  the  valuation  among  the  counties  for 
the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax.  In  the  making  of  assessments  the 
board  has  access  to  railroad  books,  records,  etc. 

Local  taxation. — ^All  railroad  property  not  assessed  by  the  State  (i.  e.,  lands, 
machine  and  work  Bho|>8,  roundhouses,  warehouses  and  other  buildings,  goods, 
chatt^s,  and  office  furniture)  is  assessed  and  taxed  locally.  There  is  also  a  local 
tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  express  companies.* 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  their  franchises  and  property  in  the  same  manner 
as  railroads. 

Express  companies  pay  the  State,  in  addition,  a  tax  of  l^-  per  cent  on  their  g^ross 
receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State.* 

Car  companies.* 

These  companies  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  cash  valuation  of  their 
cars. 

MONTANA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  never  be  surrendered  or  8usx)ended.  All  corporations  shall  be  taxed  for  State 
and  local  purposes.     (Art.  Xll,  sec.  7.) 

Exemption  of  stocks. — Stocks  in  any  comx>any  shall  not  be  taxed  when  the 
proi)erty  represented  by  such  stocks  is  taxed.     (Art.  Xn,  sec.  17.) 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  loan  its  credit  to,  grant  subsidy  to,  or  sub- 
scribe to  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.    (Art.  XIII,  sec.  1.) 

No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  any  person  or  corporation  not  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  State.     (Art.  Y,  sec.  85. ) 

The  le^slature  shall  not  authorize  the  contracting  of  debt  in  the  construction 
of  any  railroad,  nor  loan  the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  the  same.   (Art.  Y ,  sec.  38. ) 

>  Revised  StatuteH  of  Mlasouri  (1899),  pp.  2ie»-21gl.  •  Ibid.,  pp.21M-Sl». 

'Ibid.,  pp.  2181-2182.  <IUd.,  pp.  2171-2172. 
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No  obligation  of  any  individnal,  association,  or  corporation  to  the  State  or  any 
local  division  shall  ever  be  released,  postponed,  or  diminished.     (Art.  V,  sec.  89.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property — Ldcenae  taxes. — Taxes  shall  be  vinif orm  npon  thb  same 
class  of  subjects  in  the  same  jurisdiction.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  11. ) 

The  legislatnre  shall  levy  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment.  All  property  shall  be 
taxed  at  its  just  value.  The  legislature  may  also  impose  a  license  tax  on  persons 
and  corporations.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  1. ) 

RaUroads. — The  franchise,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  rail- 
roads operating  in  more  than  one  county  shall  be  assessed  by  the  State  board  of 
equalization,  and  the  valuation  apportioned  among  the  local  districts  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  16.) 

Xocoi  aid. — No  local  division  shall  ever  loan  its  credit  tOjKrant  subsidies  to, 
or  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.     (Art.  XlII,  sec.  1.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  county  to  contract  debt  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  railroad,  nor  loan  its  credit  m  aid  of  the  same.    (Art.  V ,  sec.  88. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.- 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  to  the  State 
full  annual  statements  of  their  property  of  operation,  capital  stock,  earnings,  and 
indebtedness.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns,  the  State  board  of  equalization 
assesses  franchise,  roadbed,  raUs,  and  rolling  stock  (whether  owned,  hired,  or 
leased).  The  valuation  thus  determined  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  on  a 
mileage  basis  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  on  the  right  of  way,  including  stations 
and  depots,  is  locally  assessed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned 
by  the  State. 

Railroads  operating  in  a  single  county  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their 
proi)erty  and  franchises.' 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  canal,  stage,  and  navigation  companies. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  canal  companies  are  locally  assessed  on  their  property 
and  francmses.' 

'Telegraph  companies  pay  a  local  license  tax  of  $5  per  quarter  on  each  instru- 
ment in  use,  and  telephone  companies  75  cents  per  year  on  each  instrument.' 

Express ,  stage ,  and  navigation  companies  are  local]  y  assessed  and  taxed  on  their 
proi)erty.* 

Common  oanlers.'' 

The  law  provides  for  a  license  tax  on  common  carriers,  graduated  in  amount 
according  to  the  amount  of  business  done  per  quarter. 

NEBRASKA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  leg^lature  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or  dis- 
charge from  State  taxes,  nor  to  authorize  commutation  for  such  taxes  in  any 
form.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  4.) 

State  aid. — Lands  under  the  control  of  the  State  shall  never  be  donated  to  rail- 
road companies,  private  corporations,  or  individuals.     (Art.  Ill,  sec.  18.) 

The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  3. ) 

Property  and  franchise  taxes. — Property  and  franchises  shall  be  taxed  according 
to  their  value  in  sach  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies. — ^Annual  reports  shall  be  made  by  railroad  com- 
panies to  the  State  auditor.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  1.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  district  shall  make  donations  to  any  work  of  internal  im- 
provement except  by  vote  of  the  people;  aggregate  donations  of  this  character 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  any  county  unless 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people,  when  a  5  per  cent  increase  over  the  10  per  cent 
limit  shall  be  valid.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  4. ) 

>  Booth's  Montana  Code,  sees.  3e96, 8787-87«. 

•Ibid.,  sec. 3719. 

•Lawsof  1897,  p.202. 

<  Booth's  Montana  Code,  secSTU. 

•Ibid.,  sec.  4074. 
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STATUTE  PEOVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  reanired  to  make  annnal 
reimrts  of  their  property  and  its  value  to  the  State.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports 
the  State  board  of  eqaalization  assesses  all  property  of  operation  and  apportions 
the  valuation  thus  determined  among  the  counties,  where  the  tax  is  computed 
and  collected. 

Local  taxation. — Real  and  personal  property  of  railroads,  not  in  the  right  of 
way,  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apixtr- 
tioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  companies.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 
Sleeping  car  companies.* 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  valuation  of  their  cars. 

Express,  steamboat,  and  other  transportation  companies.' 

All  such  companies  incorporated  in  the  State  pay  a  franchise  tax  upon  their 
capital  stock,  less  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  otherwise  taxed.  Deduc- 
tion is  also  made  for  indebtedness,  except  for  current  exi)en8e8  and  improvements. 

NEVADA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  donate  or  loan  its  money  or  credit  or  subscribe 
to  stock  in  any  company  or  corporation.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  9.) 

The  State  shall  never  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation.    (Art.  JX,  sec.  4.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  on  all  property.     (Art.  X,  sec.  1.) 

Corporations. — All  corporate  property  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as 
the  property  of  individuals.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  2.) 

LoccU  aid. — No  local  division  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  or  lend  its  credit  in 
aid  of  any  company  or  corporation  except  railroad  companies.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.lO. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.* 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  make  annual  returns  ofproperty, 
which  is  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  assessment  and  equalization.  The  valua- 
tion determined  by  that  board  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  for  the  compu- 
tation and  collection  of  the  tax.  In  fixing  values,  statute  provision  requires  that 
the  railroad  property  shall  not  be  treated  as  so  much  "  land  covered  by  right  of 
way  "  nor  "  as  so  much  iron,"  but  as  a  complete  operated  line  of  road.  Rolling 
stock  is  valued  and  apportioned  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

Local  taxation. — All  railroad  property  is  locally  taxed. 

Common  carriers.' 

Common  carriers  (carriers  of  gold  dust)  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $150  in  the  conn- 
ties  where  they  operate. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Uniform  taxes. — The  general  court  shall  have  power  to  levy  proportional  and 
reasonable  assessments,  rates,  and  taxes  upon  all  persons  and  estates  within  its 
limits.     (Part2,  art.  5.) 

Local  aid. — The  gen?Tal  court  shall  not  authorize  any  town  to  loan  or  give  its 
money  or  credit  in  aid  of  any  corporation.     (Ibid.) 

iCompiled  Statutes  of  Nebraska  (1887),  pp. 912-913. 

•Ibid.,  pp.  913-914. 

•Ibid.,  p.  911. 

'Cutting's  compiled  laws  of  Nevada  (1861-1900), sees.  1236-12S9. 

•Ibid.,  sec  U90. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Exemption. — Railroads  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
after  their  construction. 

State  taxation. — The  State  board  of  equalization  assesses  all  railroad  property. 
The  various  companies  are  required  to  submit  all  evidence  required  of  them  by 
the  board.  The  tax  is  levied  on  the  value  of  road,  rolling  stock,  and  equipment, 
and  is  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  on  stocks. 

Local  taxation  and  local  distribution.— B^al  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  on  railrotMs  is  disposed 
of  as  follows: 

(1)  One-fourth  of  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  towns  through  which  roads  run  accord- 
ing to  the  share  of  the  capital  invested  in  each  town  for  buildings  and  right  of 
way. 

(2)  To  each  town  in  the  State  in  which  any  railroad  stock  is  owned,  such  pro- 
portion of  the  residue  of  the  tax  as  the  number  of  shares  owned  in  such  town 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock. 

(3)  The  remainder  is  retained  by  the  State. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  distribution  the  selectmen  annually  make  invoice  of 
the  shares  of  railroad  srock  pwned  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  towns 
to  the  State  treasurer.  The  various  railroad  companies  also  give  a  list  of  the 
same  to  the  selectmen. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  companies.' 
These  companies  are,  like  railroads,  taxed  on  their  lines  and  equipments. 

NKW  JERSEY. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIOi^S. 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  loaned  in 
any  case.     (Sec.  "VI,  3.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  make  annual  returns  of  property, 
stock,  and  indebtedness,  upon  the  basis  oi  which,  in  addition  to  corporation  books, 
etc.,  the  State  board  of  assessors  set  a  valuation  upon  all  railroad  ^rop<^rty  and 
franchises.  A  tax  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  on  this  valuation  for  State 
purposes. 

Local  taxation.— In  addition  to  the  State  tax,  the  State  collects  a  tax  at  the 
local  rate  upon  railroad  real  estate  in  each  tax  district,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
apportioned  among  the  tax  districts  in  which  such  property  is  situated.  Other 
locfd  railroad  property  not  used  for  purposes  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.' 

Telegraph,  telephone,  express,  palace,  parlor,  and  sleeping  car  companies.* 

All  such  companies  incorporated  in  the  State  pay  to  the  State  an  annual  license 
tax  for  their  corporate  franchises  of  2  per  cent  upon  their  gross  receipts  'from 
business  done  in  the  State. 

Foreign  equipment  companies." 

These  companies  are  assessed  on  their  rolling  stock  according  to  the  proportion 
of  the  year  their  cars  are  kept  in  the  State. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.  , 

Exemption.' — Railroads  are  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  six  years 
after  their  completion. 

<  Public  Stattitco  nnd  Reoslon  Lawx  In  force  January  11, 1901,  pp.  224-226. 

«  General  Stiitutcf  of  New  Jenicy  (1895),  pp.  33'22-3335. 

»Law»oflS97,  p.  147. 

♦  General  Slatules  of  New  Jersey  (1895),  pp.  3336,3339. 

"Ibid.,  p.  3326. 

•Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico  (1897),  sec."!.  3880,3881. 
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Taxation.'^ — Railroad  property  is  aBsessed  and  taxed  like  the  property  of  indi- 
vidaalB. 

EzpreBs  oompanles.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  by  the  Territory  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  their 
surplus  of  gross  receipts  over  sums  actually  paid  out  to  other  companies  for  trans- 
portation within  the  Territory.  One-half  of  the  sum  thus  paid  the  Territory  is 
distributed  among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  business  done  in  each  county. 
The  tangible  property  of  express  comx>anies  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Palace  and  Bleeping  car  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  the  Territory  a  tax  of  3|  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings 
from  business  done  in  the  Territory.  One-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  on  express  companies. 
The  tangible  property  of  the  companies  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

NEW  YORK. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PBOVISIONS. 

State  transportation  interests. — The  legislature  shall  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  Champlain  Canal,  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  Canal,  or  the.  Black  River  Canal;  they  shall  remain  the  property  of 
the  State  forever.  This  shall  not  apply  to  the  Main  and  Hamburg  Street  Canal 
in  Buffalo.     (Art.  VTI,  sec.  8.) 

The  canals  may  be  improved  as  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law.  The  coet 
of  such  improvement  may  be  met  by  loan,  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury, 
or  an  equitiable  annual  tax.     (Art.  VII,  sec."lO.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  loan  its  money  or  credit  to,  become  the  owner 
of  stock  or  bonds  in,  or  incur  indebtedness  for  any  individual,  association,  or 
corporation.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  10.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Transportation  and  transmiaslon  companieB. 

State  taxation.* — All  transportation  and  transmission  companies,  in  common 
with  other  corporations  and  joint-stock  companies,  are  required  to  make  annual 
returns  to  the  State  controller.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  returns  the  various  com- 
panies are  taxed  upon  their  franchises,  on  the  basis  of  their  capital  stock  employed 
m  the  State,  at  the  rate  of  one-fourth  mill  on  the  $1  for  each  1  per  cent  or  divi- 
dend declared,  provided  the  dividend  is  at  least  6  -per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the 
stock.  If  the  dividend  is  under  6  per  cent,  or  if  none  has  been  declared,  the  tax 
rate  is  li  mills  on  each  $1  of  the  actual  value  of  the  capital  stock. 

Every  transportation  and  transmission  company,  in  addition  to  the  above  tax, 
must  pay  a  tax  "  upon  its  corporate  franchise  or  business  in  this  State  "  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  upon  its  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  examination  of  corporation  books,  records,  witnesses, 
etc. ,  by  the  State  controller. 

Local  taxation.^ — All  companies  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PBOVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  lend  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  person,  association, 
or' corporation  but  by  vote  of  the  people,  except  to  aid  in  completing  snch  raQ- 
roads  as  may  be  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitntion.  (Art. 
V,  sec.  4.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property— Franchise  a«d  income  taxes. — Taxation  shall  be  by 
uniform  rule  on  all  property.  The  general  assembly  may  also  lay  taxes  on  fran- 
chises and  income,  provided  the  property  from  which  income  is  derived  is  not 
taxed.    (Art.  V,  sec.  8.) 

>  Compiled  Laws  of  New  Mexico  (1897),  sec  4025. 

•  Ibid.,  sees.  3926-3927. 

•Ibid.,  s«cs.  4118-4121. 

4  General  Laws,  Chap.  XXIV,  sees.  182, 184, 188. 

•Ibid.,aecs.ll,3». 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  vahiation,  etc. — Railroad  comimmea  anniially  rei>ort  their  property  of 
operation  to  the  State  corporation  cominiasion.  The  commission  determines  the 
value  of  this  property  as  if  it  were  the  property  of  individuals.  Rolling  stock  is 
valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.  The  final  valuation  is  api>ortioned  among 
the  counties  for  the  computation  of  the  tax.  The  tax  for  State  purposes  is  paid 
directly  into  the  State  treasury.  The  commission  id  empowered  to  examine 
books,  papers,  etc.,  in  determining  valuations. 

Locattaxation.  — Railroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed 
and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  K)cal  tax  on  the  values  apiMrtioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  ezpreas,  sleeping-car,  freight-oar,  canal,  and  steamboat 

companies. ' 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  like  railroads. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies  pay  also  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
their  gross  receipte  from  business  done  in  the  State.* 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

CONSTITUTIONAl.  PEOVISION8. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall_not  loan  its  credit,  make  donation,  or  take  stock  in 
aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Sec.  185.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  by  a  uniform  rule 
according  to  its  true  money  value.     (Sec.  176. ) 

Eailroads. — The  franchises,  roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  rail- 
roada  shall  be  assessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  at  its  actual  value,  and 
such  assessed  valuations  shall  be  importioned  among  the  local  taxing  districte  on 
a  pro-rata  mileage  basis.     (Sec.  179. ) 

The  legislature  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  percentage  of  railway  gross 
earnings  in  lieu  of  the  above  taxes  on  property,  except  the  locai  taxes  on  property 
not  in  the  right  of  way.     (Sec.  176.) 

Reports  by  railroad  companies. — Railroads  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the 
State  as  prescribed  by  law.     (Sec.  140.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit,  make  donation,  or  take  stock 
in  aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.    (Sec.  185. ) 

STATUTE  PHOVISIONB. 
Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  make  annual  returns  of  their 
property  to  the  State  board  of  equalization.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns  fran- 
chise, roadbed,  roadway,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  used  in  the  State  are  assessed  at 
their  actual  value.  Corporation  books  and  papers,  as  well  as  witnesses,  may  be 
summoned  to  assist  in  determining  valuations.  The  valuations  are  apportioned 
among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    There  is  also  a  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.* 

These  companies  are  locally  taxed  on  their  property. 
Express  companies.' 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax,  as  follows: 

$5  per  station  in  places  of  200  inhabitants  or  less. 

$10  per  station  in  places  of  from  200  to  1,000  inhabitants. 

|iJ5  per  station  in  places  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

850  per  station  in  places  of  more  than  3,000  inhabitants. 

These  companies  are  also  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  personal  property. 

I  Laws  of  1899,  chap.  16,  and  Laws  of  1900,  p.  64. 

•Laws  of  1899,  p.  59. 

•Revised  Code  of  North  Dakota  (1895), sees.  1331-13SS. 

<  Laws  of  1899,  p.  269. 

>  Revised  Code  of  North  Dakota  (18%)  sees.  1746-1748;  also  laws  of  ISM,  p.  268. 
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Sleeping  car  companieB.' 

These  companies  pay  an  annual  license  tax  of  $100  per  car,  the  aggregate  snin 
paid  by  any  one  company  not  to  exceed  |5,000. 

omo. 

CONSTIT0TIONAL  PBOVISIOMB. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  never  contract  any  debt  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement.    (Art.  XII,  sec.  6.) 

The  State  shall  never  lend  its  credit  to  nor  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  association 
or  corporation.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  4.) 

The  State  shall  not  assume  the  debts  of  any  corporation.     (Art.  VlII,  sec.  5.) 

Uniform  tax  on  woperty. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  according  to  a  uniform 
rule  at  its  true  cash  value.     (Art.  XIl,  sec.  2.) 

Corporations. — Corporate  property  shall  forever  be  taxed  like  the  property  of 
individuals.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  4.) 

Local  aid. — The  general  assembly  shall  never  autiiorize  any  local  division  to 
raise  money  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  association  or  corporation,  or  become 
a  stockholder  therein.    (Art.  VUI,  sec.  6.) 

STATUTE  PEOVI8ION8. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — ^The  auditors  of  the  various  counties  are  constituted  a 
board  of  appraisers  for  railroads.  The  various  companies  make  annual  returns 
of  property  and  upon  request  are  required  to  submit  Dooks,  records,  etc. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  information  all  property  of  operation,  moneys,  and  credits 
are  assessed  upon  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis.  The  valuation  thus  determined  is 
apportioned  among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  t&x. 

Excise  tax. — Railroads  are  required  to  pay  the  State  an  annual  excise  tax  of 
one-half  of  1  i)er  cent  on  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State,  including 
a  mileage  proportion  of  interstate  receipts. 

Local  taxation.— Rea.\  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed. 

There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  oompanieB.' 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  valued  by  the  State  board  of  appraisers  and 
assessors.  In  determining  this  valuation  capital  stock  and  earning  capacity  are 
duly  considered.  The  value  of  real  estate  locally  assessed  and  taxed  is  deducted, 
and  the  remaining  valuation  is  prorated  on  a  mileage  basis  among  the  counties 
for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are  required  to  pay  the  same  "  excise  tax  " 
as  railroad  companies.* 

Express  companies  are  required  to  pay  an  excise  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  gross 
receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Freight  line  and  equipment,  and  sleeping  oar  companies.' 

These  companies  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  State  upon  the  actual 
value  of  their  capital  stock,  representing  capital  and  property  owned  and  used  in 
the  State.  This  value  is  determined  on  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis  and  deduction  is 
made  for  real  estate  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

OKLAHOMA. 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.* 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Territory.  All  property  of  ox>eration,  moneys,  and  credits  are 
assessed  at  their  actual  cash  value  by  the  board  of  railroad  assessors,  who  are 
empowered  also  to  examine  corporation  books  and  records,  and  to  summon  wit- 

1  Revised  Code  of  North  Dakota  (1896), sees.  1751-17SS. 

i  Bates's  Annotated  Obio  Statutes  (1897),  sees. 2770-2777  etaeq. 

« Ibid. ,  sees.  2780-2781  et  seq. 

*  Ibid. ,  sees.  2777  et  seq. 

•Ibid., sees. 2780-2787  et  acq. 

•Lava of  1896,  pp  224-229;  sec  also  Lawa  of  1899,  p. 219. 
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nesses,  etc.  The  valuation  determined  npon  its  apportioned  among  the  counties 
for  the  compntation  and  collection  of  the  tax.  Cars  nsed  by  a  railroad  but  not 
owned  bv  it  are  listed  against  the  company  to  which  they  belong. 

Local  taxation. — Beal  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed  and 
taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  valnes  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.' 

These  companies  are  locally  assessed  on  their  property,  returns  of  which  they 
are  reqnired  to  make  to  both  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  and  to  the  cotmty  clerks. 

OREGON. 

OONSTITnTIONAL  FBOVISIONB. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  subscribe  to  stock  in  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — There  shall  be  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment  and 
taxation.    All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  its  jost  T^lne.    (Art.  IZ,  sec.  7.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  district  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  any  corporation  or 
company,  or  raise  money  for  or  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  any  individnal,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  9.) 

STATUTE  FBOTISIONS. 

nraosportation  companies.' 

Transportation  companies  generally  are  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property  in 
the  same  manner  as  individuals. 

Bailroad  rolling  stock,  including  all  cars  hired  or  leased,  is  annually  reported 
by  the  managing  officers  of  railroads  at  their  places  of  business,  and  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  on  a  pro-rata  mileage  basis.  Boiling  stock  engagfed  in 
interstate  business  is  assessed  on  a  pro-rata  mileage  portion. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

CX)NSTITimONAL  PROVBIONS. 

Bekfise  from  taxation. — The  power  of  the  State  to  tax  corporations  and  corpo- 
rate property  shall  not  be  surrendered  or  suspended.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  8.) 

State  aid. — ^The  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  not  be  pledged  or  loaned  to 
any  individual  or  company,  nor  shall  the  Commonwealth  b^x>me  a  stockholder 
in  any  company.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  6.) 

No  obligation  of  any  railroad  or  other  corporation,  held  by  the  Commonwealth, 
shall  be  postponed  or  diminished  in  any  way.     (Art.  m,  sec.  34.) 

Uniform  taxation. — All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  the  same  class  of  subjects 
and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  under  general  laws.     (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

Reports,  etc.,  of  transportation  com,panies. — In  addition  to  the  annual  reports 
required  of  transportation  companies,  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs  may  require 
special  reports.     (Art.  XVII,  sec.  11.) 

Local  aid. — ^No  local  district  shall  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company  nor 
loan  its  credit  to,  nor  appropriate  money  for,  any  company  or  inmvidual.  (Art. 
IX,  sec.  7.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

All  transportation  and  transmission  companies. 

State  taxation. — All  corporations  in  the  State  are  required  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  State.  They  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one-milf  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
actual  value  of  their  capital  stock.  This,  according  to  judicial  interpretation,  is 
a  tax  on  property,  francnise,  assets,  and  earning  capacity.  Companies  doing  an 
interstate  business  are  taxed  only  on  a  mileage  proiwrtion  of  their  capital  stock.' 

These  companies  also  pay  a  tax  of  two-fifths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  bonds 
issued  by  them  and  held  by  residents  of  the  State.  The  tax  is  paid  out  of  the 
interest  on  the  bonds,  so  that  when  no  interest  is  paid  no  tax  is  paid.^ 

1  Statutes  ol  Oklahoma  (1803),  p.l04S. 
<H111'8  Annotated  Laws  of  Oregon  (1892),  pp.  1281-1284. 
>  Pamphlet  law8  of  1891 ,  p.  229,  and  of  1893,  p.  363. 
*  Pamphlet  law8  of  1895,  p.  193. 
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These  companios  also  pay  a  tax  of  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from 
business  done  wholly  in  the  State.' 

Express  companies  are  snbject  in  addition  to  an  annnal  excise  tax  on  gross 
earnings  from  nnsineBC  done  in  the  State,  inclnding  a  mileage  proportion  of  inter- 
state receipts.  The  rate  is  1  per  cent  vrhen  receipts  are  $100  per  mile  or  nnder, 
2  per  cent  when  receipts  are  between  $100  and  $150  per  mile,  then  1  per  cent 
additional  for  each  $50  additional  receipts  per  mile  nntil  the  rate  reaches  the 
TnaTimTiiti  of  5  per  Cent.' 

Local  taxation. — Transportation  property  not  necessary  for  operating  purposes 
is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  in  addition  to  the 
regnlar  taxes,  annually  pays  the  State  $10,000  for  the  privilege  of  inaintainiTig  a 
portion  of  its  r(»d  through  Pike  and  Snsqnehanna  counties.' 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

CONSTITUnONAIi  PROVISIONa. 

state  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  bepledged  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.v    (Art.  IV,  sec.  18.) 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  shall  be  necessary  to  every  bill  appropriating 
public  money  or  property  for  private  purposes.     (Art.  IV,  sec.  14.) 

Taxation. — The  general  assembly  shall  provide  for  the  assessment  of  taxes  as 
it  may  think  best. 

8T4.TUTE  PROVISIONS.  ' 
Railroad  companies. 

Bailroad  companies  are  taxed  on  their  property  in  the  same  manner  as  individ- 
uals.   No  express  provision  is  made  for  railroad  taxation  in  tba  law  of  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  express  companies.* 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns  of  their  gross  receipts 
from  business  done  in  the  State.  A  tax  of  1  per  cent  is  levied  on  these  receipts, 
to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  in  lieu  of  aU  other  taxes  on  property  of  operation. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PBOVISIONS. 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — ^There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation.    All  prox)erty  shall  be  taxed  at  its  just  value.    (Art.  IX,  sec.  1.) 

Corporations. — The  property  of  corporations  shall  be  subject  to  taxation.  (Art. 
Xn,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PBOVISIONS. 

Railroad  companlea* 

Listing,  valtiation,  etc. — Bailroad  companies  are  required  annually  to  list  with 
the  conteoller-general  of  the  State  theif  entire  property  of  operation,  moneys, 
credits,  etc.  Annual  reports  are  made  also  to  the  county  auditors  of  property 
within  the  various  counties.  The  controller-general  is  empowered  to  examine 
corporation  books,  xMpers,  etc.  A  valuation  is  set  upon  the  property  as  listed  by 
the  State  board  of  assessors,  and  the  valuation  thus  determine  is  apx>ortionea 
among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Bailroad  real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way  is  locally  assessed 
and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  palaoe-car,  express,  and  fast-freight  companle.*.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  a  property  valuation  determined  by  the  State 
board  of  assessors  in  much  the  same  manner  as  railroads. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  propwty 
shall  never  be  surrendered  or  suspended.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  8.) 

1  Pamphlet  lawn  of  1889,  p.  420.  *  General  LawB  of  Rhode  Island  (1896).  pp.  18S-134. 

'Pamphlet  laws  of  1897,  p.  294.  'Revised  Statutes  of  South  Carolina  (IBM),  pp.  96-97. 

>  Pamphlet  laws  of  1846,  p.  179.  •  Laws  of  1898,  No.  441. 
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State  aid. — The  State  shall  not  make  donation  to,  loan  its  credit  to,  or  assnme 
the  liability  of  any  individnal,  association,  or  corporation,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in 
any  association  or  corporation.     (Art.  XIII,  sec.  1.) 

Unifoi'm  tax  on  property — Corporations. — All  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  all  prop- 
erty. Corporate  property  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  as  near  as  may  be  like  inm- 
vldual  property.    (Art.  XI,  sec.  2.) 

Railroad  reports. — Railroad  companies  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  State 
as  by  law  prescribed.    (Art.  XVII,  sec.  12.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  make  any  donation  to,  loan  its  credit  to,  or 
assume  the  liability  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  subscribe 
to  stock  in  any  association  or  corporation.    (Art.  XIU,  sec.  1.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  make  annual  reports  to  the  State 
board  of  assessment  and  equalization  of  their  earnings  and  property  of  operation. 
On  the  basis  of  these  returns  a  valuation  is  reached,  taking  into  consideration 
gross  and  net  earnings,  and  is  apportioned  among  the  counties  for  the  computa- 
tion and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — All  railroad  property  other  than  that  of  operation  is  locally 
assessed  and  taxed.    There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the  State. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  compan 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  board  of  assessment  and 
equalization,  and  are  taxed  on  their  property  as  valued  by  that  board.  The  tax 
is  paid  directly  into  the  State  treasury.  Each  county  is  subsequently  allotted  ite 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 

Express  and  sleeping-car  companle 

These  companies  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  auditor.  They  are  assessed 
on  their  property  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  and  assessment.  The  gross 
earnings  for  the  year  are  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  valuation.  The 
tax  is  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  Each  county  is  subsequently  allotted  its  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 

TENNESSEE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PKOVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement. — A  well-regulated  system  of  internal  improvement  ought 
to  be  encoura^d  by  the  General  Assembly.     (Art.  XI,  sec.  10.)  _ 

Stale  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association, or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  asso- 
ciation or  corporation.     (Art.  II,  sec.  31.) 

No  State  bonds  shall  be  issued  to  any  railroad  company  which,  at  the  time  of 
its  application  for  such,  shall  be  in  default  of  interest  on  past  issues  to  it,  or  which 
has  disixjsed  of  any  past  issues  to  it  for  less  than  par.     (Art.  II,  sec.  33. ) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — All  property  shall  be  taxed  uniformly  according  to 
its  value,  as  the  legislature  shall  direct.     (Art.  II,  sec.  28. ) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit  to  any  individual,  association, 
or  corporation,  nor  take  stock  in  any  association  or  corporation,  except  by  three- 
fourtlu  vote  of  the  people.    (Art.  II,  sec.  29. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valtMtion,  etc. — Railroad  companies  file  annual  schedules  of  property, 
stock,  indebtedness,  and  earnings  with  the  State  railroad  commission,  by  whom 
a  valuation  is  set  upon  railroad  property,  with  due  regard  for  franchises,  stock, 
bonds,  and  earning.  The  valuation  thus  determined  is  examined  by  the  State 
board  of  equalization  and  certified  to  the  State  controller.  The  taxes  are  paid 
into  the  State  treasury. 

In  reaching  a  valuation  the  railroad  commission  has  power  to  examine  corpo- 
ration books  and  papers.  Railroad  property  having  actual  situs  is  known  as 
localized  property,  and  that  having  no  actual  situs  is  known  as  distributable  prop- 
erty and  IS  valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

■  Annotated  South  Dakota  xtatutcx  (189»)  iiecti.  2189-2193.  >Ibid.,  sees. 2198-2203. 

<Ibid.,  sees.  219i-2196.  <  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  6. 
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BaUroad  eomvpaniea  notpaffing  the  State  ad  valorem  tax  pay  an  aTintial  tax  as 
follows:  CompanieB  controlling  or  operating  400  miles  or  more  of  road  pay  $10,000 
for  buMness  done  in  the  State;  from  100  to  400  miles,  $5,000;  from  35  to  100  miles, 
$1,000;  less  than  25  miles,  $100.< 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  and  personalty  (having  actual  situs)  are 
locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Each  county  through  which  a  railroad  runs  its  lines  may  levy  a  tax  of  $500 
against  such  company,  and  each  incorporated  town  a  tax  of  $25.* 

Railroad  terminal  companies,  in  counties  of  90,000  inhabitants  or  over,  pay  a 
tax  of  $500;  in  counties  of  70,000  to  90,000  inhabitants,  $400,  and  in  counties  of 
60,000  to  70,000,  $300.' 

Telegraph  and  telephone  compsuiles.* 

These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property  like  railroads. 

Telegraph  companies  pay  also  an  annual  privilege  tax  to  the  State,  in  lieu  of 
all  other  State  taxes  but  the  ad  valorem,  tax,  as  follows:  Companies  sending  mes- 
sages between  points  in  the  State,  and  operating  1,000  miles  or  more  of  line  within 
the  State,  pay  a  tax  of  $5,000;  from  300  to  1,000  miles,  $1,000;  from  100  to  300 
miles,  $800;  from  25  to  100  miles,  $25.< 

Telephone  companies  annually  pay  to  the  State  a  privilege  tax  for  business  done 
wholly  in  the  State,  in  lieu  of  all  other  State  taxes  but  the  ad  valorem  tax,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  population  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  it  does  business  from 
60  to  75  cents  per  instrument  in  use.' 

Bxpress  and  sleeping-car  companies.' 

Express  companies  pay  an  annual  privilege  tax  to  the  State,  in  lien  of  all  other 
State  taxes  but  the  ad  valorem  tax,  as  follows:  Companies  operating  over  lines 
100  miles  or  under  in  length,  $200  for  business  done  whoUy  within  the  State; 
over  100  miles,  $2,000. 

Sleeping-car  companies  are  required  to  pay  the  State  an  annual  privilege  tax 
of  $2,600  in  lieu  of  all  State  taxes  but  the  ad  valorem  tax. 

TEXAS. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PBOVISIONS. 

Beleaaefrom  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall'never  be  surrendered  or  suspended.     ( Art.  vni,  sec.  4.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  loaned  in  aid  of  any  individual, 
association,  or  corporation.    (Art.  Ill,  sec.  50.) 

The  State  shall  make  no  grant  of  money  to  any  individual,  association,  or  cor- 
poration.   (Art.  m,  sec.  51.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  release  the  liability  of  any  railroad  to  the  State.  (Art. 
in,  sec.  54.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  release,  postpone,  or  diminish  any  liability  to  the  State. 
(Art.  m,  sec.  55.) 

Uniform  taxation — Property,  license,  income,  and  occupation  taxes. — Taxation 
shall  be  equal  and  uniform.  All  property  in  the  State  shall  be  taxed.  The  legis- 
lature may  also  impose  license  and  income  taxes.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  1.) 

All  occupation  taxes  shall  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects  within 
the  same  jurisdiction.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  2.) 

Railroads. — AU  railroad  property  shall  be  assessed  in  the  several  counties. 
Rolling  stock  may  be  assessed  in  gross  in  the  county  where  a  company's  principal 
ofBce  is  located,  the  resulting  tax  to  be  apportioned  by  the  controller  among  the 
counties  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  8.) 

Local  aid. — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to  lend  its 
credit  or  grant  money  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  nor  to  become 
a  stockholder  in  any  association  or  corporation.    (Art.  in,  sec.  52.) 

Municipal  taxes. — All  railroad  property  shall  bear  its  projwrtional  share  of 
municipal  taxation.    (Art.  VIII,  sec.  5. ) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies. 

Ad  valorem  tax.' — Railroad  companies  pay  ad  valorem  taxes  on  their  franchisee 
and  on  all  property  owned  by  them  in  the  State,  each  county  through  which  a 
road  runs  assessing  and  collecting  the  State  and  county  taxes  on  the  number  of 

>  Laws  of  1897,  pp.  74-77.  '  Revised  Statutes  of  Texas  (1896),  pp.  ia84-l(»6. 

<Ibid.,  cbap.  6. 
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miles  of  line  and  saperstructure  within  its  limits.  The  total  value  of  rolling 
stock  owned  and  used  in  the  State  by  each  company  is  listed  with  the  assessor  of 
the  county  in  which  its  principal  office  is  located.  The  total  rendition  is  for- 
warded to  the  State  controller,  who  apportions  the  value  among  the  counties  on 
a  pro  rats  mileage  basis.  This  valuation  is  then  added  to  the  valuation  of  the 
other  property  of  the  road  and  is  the  basis  for  State  and  local  taxes. 

Occupation  tax.' — Railroad  companies  also  pay  to  the  State  an  occupation  tax 
of  1  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  passenger  travel.  This  tax  is  paid  quarterly  to 
the  controller  on  a  sworn  statement  by  authorized  officers  of  the  various  com- 
panies.   Steamboat  and  stage  companies  pay  the  same  tax. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companieB. 

Tele^aph  companies  pay  a  tax  of  1  cent  on  every  full-rate  message  sent  between 
points  m  the  State  and  a  tax  of  one-half  cent  on  other  than  full-rate  messages,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  local  property  taxes.' 

Telephone  companies  annually  pay  the  State  a  tax  of  23  cents  per  telephone  in 
use  in  the  State.' 

Sleeping-car  and  ezpresa  companies. 

Sleeping-car  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  their  capital  stock  in  use  in  the  State.  The  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro 
rata  mileage  basis,  and  the  value  of  all  property  other  than  rolling  stock  is 
deducted.'  There  is  also  a  State  tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  pas- 
senger traffic  in  the  State,'       '  , 

Express  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  H  per  cent  on  gross  receipts  from  traffic 
in  the  State." 

All  sleeping-car  and  express  companies  are  subject  to  the  usual  local  property 
taxes. 

UTAH. 

CON8TITUTIONAI.  PROVISIONS. 

State  aid. — The  State  shall  neither  loan  its  credit  to  nor  subscribe  to  stock  or 
bonds  in  any  railroad,  telegraph,  or  other  private  enterprise.    (Art.  VI,  sec.  81.) 

The  legislature  shall  not  release  anv  individual  or  corporation  from  its  liability 
to  the  State  or  to  any  local  division  thereof.     (Art.  VI,  sec.  27.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — There  shall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State.  Every  person  and  corporation 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  value  of  property.    (Art.  AlII,  sec.  3.) 

All  persons  and  corporations  doing  business  in  the  State  shall  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation for  State  and  local  purposes  on  all  their  property.     (Art.  XIV,  sec.  10.) 

Rolling  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  personalty.     (Art.  XII,  sec.  14.) 

hieome,  license,  and  franchise  taxes. — The  legislature  may  levy  a  stamp  tax,  and 
taxes  based  on  income,  occupation,  licenses,  franchises,  or  mortgages.  (Art.  XIV, 
sec.  12.) 

Local  aid. — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  local  division  to  loan  its 
credit  or  subscribe  to  stock  or  bonds  in  any  railroad,  telegraph,  or  o*^her  private 
enterprise.    (Art.  VI,  sec.  31.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.'' 

Listing,  valiuxtion,  etc. — The  officials  of  railroads  operating  in  more  than  one 
county  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  State,  setting  forth  all  their 
property  and  its  value.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports  the  various  companies 
are  a.ssessed  by  the  State  board  of  equalization  on  their  property  and  franchises. 
Rolling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro  rats  mileage  basis.  The  total  valuation  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  for  the  computation  and  collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  lands  not  employed  for  operating  purposes  are  locally 
a.ssessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  the  values  apportioned  by  the 
Stste. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  car,  and  depot  companies.' 
These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 


•  Revised  Statntes  of  Tcxns  (1896),  p.  1019.  «  Laws  of  1897,  p.  170. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  1019.,  1031.  «  Laws  of  1895,  chap. 82. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  1076.  '  LawB  of  1899.  pp.  102-108. 

« Ibid.,  p.  1070.  nbid.,  pp.  vit-m. 
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VERMONT. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 


Nothing  si)ecific. 


■:> 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 


Redlroad  oompanles.' 

Ldating,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  re^nired  to  make  full  returns, 
not  more  frequently  than  biennially,  to  the  commissioner  of  State  taxes,  who 
appraises  the  value  of  the  railroad  property,  including  the  corporate  franchise.  In 
the  case  of  interstate  roads,  the  valuation  is  determined  on  a  pro  rata  mileage 
basis.    The  rate  of  the  tax  is  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Alternative  gross  earnings  tax. — Railroad  companies  may  pay  in  lien  of  the  tax 
on  property  and  franchise  a  tax  of  2|  per  cent  on  ^oss  earnings  from  bumness 
done  in  the  State,  including  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  interstate  earnings. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.' 

Telegraph  companies  are  taxed  on  the  value  of  property  and  fraoxshlse  as  fol- 
lows: 60  cents  per  mile  of  poles  and  the  first  line  of  wire;  40  cents  per  mile  on 
each  additional  wire. 

In  lieu  of  this  tax,  telegraph  companies  may  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their 
gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Telephone  companies  pay  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from  busi- 
ness done  in  the  State. 

BzpreBB  and  sleeping-oar  companies.' 

Express  companies  pay  a  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from  business 
done  in  the  State. 

Sleeping-car  companies  pay  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  their  gross  earnings  from 
business  done  in  the  State. 

Steamboat,  car,  and  transportation  companies.'' 

All  such  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  pay  a  tax  of  seven- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  an  appraised  valuation  of  their  property  and  corporate 
franchises,  or  in  lien  thereof  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  their  entire  gross  earnings. 

Iiicense  tax.' 

All  corporations  doing  bnsinees  in  the  State  and  all  incorporated  in  the  State 
pay  an  annual  Utate  license  tax  of  $10  if  their  re8x>ective  capitals  are  $50,000  or 
less,  and  of  $5  for  each  additional  $50,000  of  capital,  the  total  tax  not  to  exceed  $50. 

Local  taxation.* 

The  real  and  personal  estate  of  all  transportation  companies  not  used  for 
operating  purposes  is  appraised  by  the  listers  of  the  towns  like  the  property  of 
individuals. 

Powers  of  commissioner  of  State  taxes.' 

This  ofiBcer  is  empowered  by  law  to  summon  witnesses,  and  to  examine  corpo- 
ration books,  papers,  etc.,  to  assist  in  reaching  correct  venations  for  purposes  of 
taxation. 

VIRGINIA. 

OONBTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement.— The  State  shall  not  engage  in  nor  be  a  party  to  works 
of  internal  improvement  otherwise  than  in  the  expenditure  of  grants  to  tiie  S&te 
of  land  and  otner  property.     (Art.  X,  sec.  15.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  i)eraon, 
association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  X, sec.  12.) 

The  State  shall  not  be  interested  in  the  stock  of  any  corporation.  (Art.  X, 
sec. 13.) 

The  liability  of  any  corporation  to  the  State  shall  not  be  released  nor  dimin- 
ished.    (Art.  X,  sec.  21.) 

Uniform  tax  onproperty. — Taxation  shall  be  uniform.  All  property  shall  be 
taxed  according  to  its  value.     (Art.  X,  sec.  1.) 

1  Vermon  t  Statutes,  Title  10,  sees.  657-664.  >  Ibid.,  see.  575. 

ilbid.,  sees.  666-668.  •Ibid.,  sees.  690-692. 

'Ibid.,  sees.  569-671.  'Ibid.,  sees.  Ses-87S,^H. 
«Ibld.,  sees.  572-*74. 
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Busiiiess  capital. — ^The  capital  invested  in  all  business  operations  shall  be 
assessed  and  taxed  as  other  property.  Assessments  npon  stock  shall  be  according 
to  the  market  yalne  thereof .     (Art.  X,  sec.  4.) 

STATUTE   PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valiuition,  etc. — ^Railroad  companies  are  reqtiired  to  make  annual  rettrms 
to  -the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  setting  forth  their  entire  property  and  their 
gross  receipts  and  net  earnings  from  operation.  The  auditor  is  empowered  to 
examine  corporation  books  and  papers.  The  board  of  public  works  appraises  aU 
railroad  property.  The  taxes  on  this  appraisement  are  paid  into  the  State 
treasury. 

Oross  receipts  tax. — ^Railroad  companies  also  pay  a  tax  on  gross  receipts  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  railroad  commission. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  in  the  right  of  way,  including  depots 
sad  other  buildings,  is  locally  assessed  and  taxed. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  oompanieB.' 

These  companies  are  taxed  on  their  proi>erty  for  State  and  public  school 
purposes. 

Telegraph  companies  pay  in  addition  a  license  tax  of  $2  per  mile  of  poles,  and  2 
per  cent  on  gross  earnings  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Telephone  companies  pay  in  addition  a  license  tax,  as  follows: 

Those  using  600  instnunents  or  less,  60  cents  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  between  600  and  1,000  instruments,  75  cents  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  between  1,000  and  2,000  instruments,  $1  on  each  instrument. 

Those  using  more  than  2,000  insimments,  $1.50  on  each  instrument. 

Express  and  navigation  companies.' 

These  companies  are  assessed  on  their  pro;perty  by  the  State,  and  pa;^  the  usual 
propert;  taxes.  Express  companies  in  addition  pay  an  annual  State  license  tax, 
as  follows:  Those  operating  over  1,000  miles  or  more  in  the  State,  $500;  less  than 
1,000  miles,  $300. 

Sleeping-car  companies.^ 

These  companies  are  taxed  by  the  State  for  State  and  public  school  pnrx>08ee. 
The  tax  is  based  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  proportion  of  their  capital  stock.  They 
also  pay  the  usual  local  property  taxes. 

Canal  companies.* 
These  companies  are  assessed  and  taxed  on  their  property  like  railroads. 

WASHINGTON. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Release  from  taxation. — The  power  to  tax  corporations  and  corporate  property 
shall  not  be  surrendered  or  suspended  by  the  State.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  4.) 

State  aid. — The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  extended  in  aid  of  any  person, 
association,  or  corporation.    C^it.  VIII,  sec.  5.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property.— ^There  dhall  be  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of  assess- 
ment and  taxation  on  all  property  in  the  State.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  2.) 

Corporatimis. — Corporate  property  shall  be  taxed  as  nearly  as  may  be  by  the 
same  methods  as  are  followed  in  taxing  individual  property.     (Art.  VII,  sec.  3.) 

lioUing  stock  shall  be  considered  and  taxed  as  personal  property,  (Art.  ZII, 
sec.  17.) 

Local  aid. — No  local  division  shall  give  any  money  or  property,  loan  its  money 
or  credit,  or  become  the  owner  of  stock  or  bonds  in  aid  of  any  company  or  corpo- 
ration.   (Art.  VIII,  sec.  7.) 

STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.'^ 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  return  to  the  State 
auditor  schedules  of  their  entire  ■property  of  operation,  capital  stock,  earnings, 
expenses,  and  indebtedness.  The  property  is  then  assessed  for  State  taxes  by  the 
State  board  of  equalization. 

>  Law8  of  1897-98,  pp.  7ft-80;  ftlso  Code  of  1887,  sec.  1812. 

«  Laws  of  ]  899-1900,  pp.  53,5-536. 

'General  Laws  of  VlrKinia,  1887-96  (Pollard),pp.223etseq. 

<  Laws  of  1897-98,  pp.  78-SO;  also  Code  of  1887,  sec.  1812. 

» Laws  of  1897,  pp.  149-15:1. 
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Local  tcKcation. — Railroads  are  locally  assessed  and  taxed  on  all  their  property, 
on  the  basis  of  annnal  lists  which  they  are  required  to  make  in  each  county. 
Rolling  stock  is  valued  on  a  pro  rata  mileage  basis. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies.' 

The  property  of  these  companies  is  taxed  like  the  projjerty  of  individuals.  They 
are  required  to  return  annual  schedules  to  the  county  assessors.  These  schedules 
are  transmitted  to  the  State  auditor. 

Bscpreas,  transportation,  and  stage  companies.' 
These  companies  are  taxed  on  their  personalty  in  the  counties  where  it  is  kept. 

"WEST  VIBQINIA. 

CONSTITCTIONAIi  PK0VIS10N8. 

Stite  aid. — ^The  credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  granted  in  aid  of  any  individual 
or  corporation,  nor  shall  the  State  ever  assume  the  debts  of  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration, nor  shall  the  State  become  a  stockholder  in  any  company  or  association. 
(Art.  X,  sec.  6.) 

Uniform  tax  on  property. — Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform  on  all  property 
throughout  the  State.    (Art.  X,  sec.  1 . ) 

STATUTE  PSOVISIONS. 

Railroad  companies.' 

Listing,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  make  detailed 
annual  reports  to  the  State  auditory  setting  forth  property  of  operation,  capital 
stock,  bonded  debt,  earnings,  and  expenditures.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns, 
after  approval  by  the  board  of  pubfic  works,  who  have  access  to  corooration 
books  and  papers  and  may  examine  corporation  witnesses,  the  State  auditor  sets 
a  valuation  upon  railroad  property  and  apportions  the  same  among  the  local  tax 
districts,  where  the  tax  is  computed  at  the  usual  rate  and  certified  to  the  State 
auditor.    Th^  total  taxes  are  then  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  employed  for  purposes  of  operation  is 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  Each  local  district  also  receives  its  share  oi  the  taxes 
paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

Telegraph  and  express  companies.'' 

The  property  of  domestic  telegraph  and  express  companies  is  assessed  and  taxed 
like  other  property  in  the  State.  Foreign  telejp^raph  and  express  companies  pay  a 
State  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  their  gross  receipts  from  business  done  in  the  State. 

Other  transportation  and  transmission  companies.'' 

Incorporated  transportation  and  transmission  companies,  other  than  railroad, 
telegraph,  and  express  companies,  are  locally  taxed  as  follows:  Real  estate  is  taxed 
as  in  otner  cases.  The  value  of  the  capital  is  determined  and  taxed  by  the  follow- 
ing method:  The  aggregate  value  of  personal  property  (not  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion) wherever  situated,  and  including  moneys,  credits,  and  investments,  is 
determined,  and  after  deductions  have  been  made  for  all  amounts  owed  by  such 
company  as  principal  debtor,  the  remaining  sum  is  taxed  at  the  usual  rate. 

WISCONSIN. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS. 

Internal  improvement. — The  State  shall  never  contract  any  debt  for  works  of 
internal  improvement,  nor  be  a  party  to  carrjring  on  such  works,  except  where 
grants  of  land  or  property  have  been  made  to  the  State  for  that  purpose.  (Art. 
VIII,  sec.  10.) 

State  aid.— The  credit  of  the  State  shall  never  be  given  or  loaned  in  aid  of  any 
individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  VIII,  sec.  2.) 

Uniform  tax  onvroperty. — Taxes  shall  be  uniform,  and  upon  such  property  as 
the  legislature  shall  prescribe.    (Art.  Vni,  sec.  1.) 

iLawsof  1897,p.  154.  *  Ibid.,  Chap.  XXXIV. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  142.  >Ibld.,  Cliap.  ZZIX,  aec  64. 

•  Code  ot  West  Vliglnla,  Chap.  XXIX,  sec.  67. 
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STATUTE   PROVISIONS. 
Railroad  companies.' 

State  taxation. — Bailroad  companies  are  required  to  make  annnal  returns  to 
the  State  treasurer,  showing  their  gross  earnings  for  the  year,  and  specifying  the 
earnings  per  mile  of  line.  "  License  fees"  are  then  levied  on  gross  earnings  as 
follows: 

4  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  of  $3,000  or  more  per  mile. 

3i  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  between  $3,500  and  $3,000  per  mile. 

3  per  cent  on  total  gross  earnings  between  13,000  and  $3,500  per  mile. 

3i_per  cent  on  the  excess  above  $1,500  per  mile,  pins  $5  per  mile  when  gross 
earnings  are  between  $1,500  and  $3,000  per  mile;  |5  per  mile  when  gross  earnings 
are  less  than  $1,500  per  mile. 

Railroads  built  on  pile  and  pontoon  bridges  pay  at  the  special  rate  of  2  per  cent 
on  their  gross  earnings. 

Local  taaxition. — There  is  no  local  tax  on  railroads,  except  that  lands  owned  by 
railroad  companies,  but  not  used  for  railroad  puiposes,  are  assessed  and  taxed  like 
similar  projierty  of  individuals. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  companies. 

Telegraph  companies  pay  a  State  tax  as  follows:  On  a  single  wire,  $1  per  mile; 
on  a  second  wire,  50  cents  per  mile;  on  a  third  wire,  25  cents  per  mile,  and  on 
each  additional  wire  20  cents  per  mile.' 

Telephone  companies  pay  a  State  tax  of  8  x>er  cent  on  gross  earnings  of  $100,000 
or  over  and  Hi  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  under  $100,000.' 

Express,  sleeping  car,  equipment,  and  freight  line  companies.'* 

These  companies  are  required  to  make  annual  returns  to  the  State  treasurer, 
who  puts  such  retumsbefore  the  State  board  of  assessment.  The  tax  is  assessed 
on  a  pro  rata  mileage  portion  of  capital  stock,  with  certain  deductions.  In  the 
case  of  express  companies,  deduction  is  made  for  real  estate  situated  and  taxed 
outside  of  the  State  and  for  personalty  not  used  in  the  express  business;  in  the 
case  of  sleeping  car  and  equipment  companies,  for  real  estate  situated  and  taxed 
outside  of  the  State;  and  in  the  case  of  freight-line  companies,  for  real  estate 
situated  in  the  State. 

WYOMING. 

CONSTITOTIONA.I,  PROVISIONS. 

Interned  improvement. — The  State  shall  not  engage  in  works  of  internal 
improvement  unless  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people.  (Art.  XVI, 
sec.  6.) 

State  aid. — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  the  State  to  contract  any  debt  in 
constructing  any  railroad  or  to  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  the  same.  (Art.  Ill, 
sec.  39. ) 

The  State  shall  not  loan  its  credit  or  make  donation  to  any  railroad  or  telegraph 
line.    (Art.  X,  sec .  5. ) 

The  State  shall  not  loan  its  credit,  make  donations,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in  aid 
of  any  individual,  association,  or  corjwration.    (Art.  XVI,  sec.  6. ) 

Uniform  taxation — Listing,  etc. — All  taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 
(Art.  I,  sec.  38.) 

All  lands  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  listed  and  assessed  separately. 
(Art.  XV,  sec.  1.) 

Railroads. — There  shall  be  a  State  board,  consisting  of  the  auditor,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  of  state,  which  shall  assess  at  their  actual  value  the  franchises, 
roadway,  roadbed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  of  all  railroads  and  other  common  car- 
riers. This  valuation  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  counties  as  the  basis  of 
taxation.     (Art.  XV,  sec.  10.) 

Reports  of  railroad  companies. — All  railroads  operating  in  the  State  must  make 
annual  reports  of  their  business,  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.    (Art.  X,  sec.  3. ) 

Local  aid. — The  legislature  shall  not  authorize  any  county  to  contract  any  debt 
in  constructing  any  railroad,  or  to  loan  its  credit  in  aid  of  the  same.  (Art.  Ill, 
sec. 89.) 

No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit  or  make  donation  to  any  railroad  or  tele- 
graph line.    (Art.  X,  sec.  5. ) 

No  local  division  shall  loan  its  credit,  make  donations,  or  subscribe  to  stock  in 
aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation.     (Art.  XVI, sec. 6.) 

>  Revised  Statutes  of  Wisconsin,  sees.  1211-1218.  <  Ibid.,  sec.  1222a. 

in>ld.,  see.  121C.  <  Laws  of  1899,  Chaps.  111-114. 
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STATUTE  PROVISIONS. 

Railroad  companleB.' 

lAfting,  valuation,  etc. — Railroad  companies  are  remured  to  make  annual 
reports  to  the  State  board  of  equalization,  setting  forth  all  property  of  operation. 
On  the  basis  of  these  reports  a  valuation  is  determined  covering  property  and 
franchises,  and  is  apx>ortioned  among  the  local  districts  for  the  computation  and 
collection  of  the  tax. 

Local  taxation. — Railroad  real  estate  not  employed  for  purposes  of  operation  is 
locally  assessed  and  taxed.  There  is  also  a  local  tax  on  tfaie  values  apportioned  by 
the  State. 

Telecraph  and  aleeping  oar  companies.! 

These  companies  are  taxed  like  railroads. 
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XABLB  U.— METHODS  OF  SECURING  LOCAL  REVENUES  FROM  RAIL- 
ROAD TAXATION. 


Tram  looal  tax  on— 

From  dlstrtbotioii  of  State 

Ho  local  tax. 

General  property. 

Property  not  in  rivht  of 
way. 

tax. 

Alabama. 

California. 

Minnesota.1 

California. 

Arizona. 

Connecticut. 

Wisconsin.* 

Maine. 

Arkansas. 

Delaware. 

Massachusetts. 

Colorado. 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire. 

Florida. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Jersey. 
West  Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Michigan. 
New  Hampshire. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

New  Jersey. 

Indiana. 

PennBylvanla. 

Iowa. 

Vermont. 

Kansas. 

Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

West  Virginia. 

Louisiana. 

Maryland. 

Miadssippl. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraslca. 

Nevada. 

New  Mexico. 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee." 

Texas. 

Utah. 

WashinKton. 

Wyoming. 

<  There  is  a  local  tax  on  lands  owned  by  railroads,  such  as  have  been  subject  to  grant  either  by  the 

state  or  by  the  United  States. 

^  Lands  used  by  railroad  companies  but  not  used  In  any  way  for  railroad  purposes  are  assessed  and 
taxed  like  the  similar  property  of  Individuals. 

»  Not  Including  "distributable  property."    There  are,  however,  local  license  taxes  on  railroads. 
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AdaxuB,  Alton  B.,  electrical  engineer,  Boston,  Mass 275-285 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  former  chairman  AJassachnsetts  railroad 
commission,  Boston,  Mass —  824-830 

Adams,  Henry  C,  statistician  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Aon 
Arbor.Mich 873-387 

Anderson,  George  H.,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pittsburg,  Pa  .  03&-652 

Bacon,  M.  K.,  freight  manager  Michigan  Alkali  Company,  Wyandotte, 
Mich 72-63 

Barter,  Henry  C,  secretary-tareasnrer  International  Longshoremen's 
Association,  Detroit,  Mich 306-317 

Bemis,  Prof.  Edward  Webster,  of  the  Bdreaa  of  Economic  Research, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y 86-103 

Bethell,  V.  V.,  general  manager  New  York  Telephone  Company,  New 
York  City 777-816 

Bryant,  John  W.,  secretary  Steamboat  Captains  and  Owners'  Exchange, 
New  Orleans,  La 387-400 

Chandler,  Albert  B.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  Postal  Tele- 
graph Company,  New  York 193-206 

Childs,  James  £.,  general  manager  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad,  New  York  City...     496-508 

Clark,  Thomas  F.,  vice-president  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
New  York 206-241 

Bavant,  James  S.,  commissioner  of  the  Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn 5-8 

Dunlap,  Samuel  C,  general  manager  Cornelia  and  Tellnlah  Falls  Rail- 
road, Qainesville.  Qa 1-4 

Fitzpatrick,  Val,  third  vice-grand  mascer  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men, United  States  and  Canada,  Colnmbos,  Ohio 830-841 

Fleming,  Henry  B.,  secretary- treasurer  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, New  York  City 535-542 

Foote,  Allen  Bipley,  editor  Public  Policy.  Chicago 103-123 

Fuller,  H.  K.,  national  representative  of  National  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Employees,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  Beaverfalls,  Pa 8-72 

Oreene,  Thomas  L.,  vice-president  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  New 
YorkCity . 467-495 

Griffith,  Charles  D.,  representative  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce 848-858 

Oriswold,  B.  H.,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md 611^^26 

Ouillaudeu,  William  Leggett,  president  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Com- 
pany, New  York  City 442-451 

Haddock,  John  C,  independent  anthracite  coal  operator.  New  York  City.  521-584 

Hall,  Edward  J.,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 817-824 

Harris,  Joseph  S.,  former  president  Reading  Company,  Reading  Termi- 
nal, Philadelphia,  Pa 506-611 

Hayne,  Daniel  H.,  general  solicitor  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Baltimore,  Md 413-435 

Hitchcock,  Bomyn,  civil  engineer, New  York  City ...890-696 

Howes,  Osborne,  secretary  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  Boston, 
Mass 700-718 

Jackson,  James  F.,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, Fall  River 841-648 

Iiangley,  James  Merlon,  representing  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
New  York,  New  York  City 859-883 
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can Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  Detroit,  Mich 817-S60 

McOovem,  F.  J.,  chairman  Southern  Classification  Committee,  Atlanta, 
Ga.... 652-686 

KcLeod,  Archibald  A.,  former  president  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  New 
York  City 561-576 

Harkham,  M.  C,  assistant  traffic  manager  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad.  Chicago,  HI 425-443 

Kicholson.William,  manager  Central  Railway  Clearing  Honse,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y _... 718-781 

Parsons,  Prof.  Frank,  president  National  Pablic  Ownership  League, 
Back  Bay  post-office,  Boston,  Mass 123-193,883-890 

Penje,  William,  secretary  LaAe  Seamen's  Union,  Chicago,  111 400-413 

Sandall,  A.  L.,  chairman  International  Typographical  Union  committee 
on  Government  control  and  ownership  or  the  telegraph,  Washington, 
D.C 241-265 

Sice,  Isaac  Leopold,  president  Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company, 
NewYorkCity 732-743 

Sipley,  Prof.  William  Z.,  professor  of  economics,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass 285-306 

Roberts,  P.  C,  member  International  Typographical  Union  telegraph 
committee,  Washington,  D.  C 266-274 

Saward,  Frederick  E.,  editor  The  Coal  Trade  Jonmal,  New  York  City. .  508-520 

Schiff,  Jacob  H.,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  bankers.  New  York  City 769-777 

Stearns,  Irving  A.,  president  Coxe  Bros,  &  Co.,  incorporated,  Wilkes- 
barre.Pa ..  -. 576-596 

Stubbs,  J.  C,  third  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal  757-769 

Talcott,  T.  M.  R.,  assistant  to  the  president  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Rich- 
mond, Va 626-636 

Teisberg,  A.  E.,  secretary  State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Conunission 
of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul.  Minn .   - 360-373 

Thomas,  E.  B.,  president  Brie  Railroad  Com^my,  New  York  City 548-560 

Walter,  Alfred,  president  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa 543-548 

Wheeler,  William  B..,  representing  Pacific'  Coast  Jobbers'  Association, 
San  Francisco,  Cal 743-757 

Wilson,  Edward  P.,  secretary  various  Ohio  commercial  organizations, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .-. B87-700 

Woodlock,  Thomas  F.,  railroad  editor  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
City 451-467 
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Page; 
Aooidenta  (see  also  Employers'  liability;  Belief  department;  Safety  appli- 
ances) : 

Appliances,  defective,  as  canse Fuller.  41 

Comparison  of  railways,  in  different  countries Parsons,  153 

Interstate  Commerce  CommiBsion,  reports  to Fuller,  41 

Accounta  ot  corporations : 

Audit  and  examination,  difference  between Qreene,481 

Balance  sheets,  proper  items  to  be  published,  discussed Greene,  492, 493 

Depreciation ,  method  of  accounting  for Greene,  493 

Methods  of  auditing  discussed Greene,  479-482. 483, 489^94 

Accounts  of  public  and  quasi  public  corporations  (see  also  Uniform 

ptiblic  accounting)  auditing,  in  England Bemis,  93 

Accounts,  public: 

Examination  of ,  in  Wyoming Bemis,  93;  Foote,  104 

Public  regulation,  importance  of Bemis,  93;  Foote,  107;  Schifl,  778 

Publicity  of  municipu,  advc-ated Bemis,  91 

Uniform  system  of,  for  public  and  quasi  public  corporations  advo- 
cated   Bemis.  91;  Foote,  103-128 

Accounts  of  railroads : 

Con  fusion  by  operation  of  subsidiary  companies  Bice,  739, 740 

Auditing,  suggested  plan  of Foote,122 

Expert  auditors,  examination  by.  advocated Greene,  479 

Improvements,  accounts  to  which  charged Talcott,  635 

Insxwction  of ,  desirability  of Bice, 739,741 

by  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  discussed Greene.  479, 480; 

Woodlock,  464 

Uniformity  of ,  reasons  for Adams,  382-386 

advantage   of   requirement  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion   Greene,  480 

Age  limit,  Railroad  employees,  injustice  of Fuller,  10 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees  (see  also  Arbitration): 

Longshoremen _ Barter,  309-317 

Railways,  extent  and  advantage  of  system Fuller.lO 

Agreements  of  railroads  (see  also  Community  of  interest;  Pooling): 

Denver  rates  fixed  by .._ Ghrifiath,856 

Transcontinental  freight  rates,  nature  of Wheeler.  749;  Stnbbs,  764 

Agreements  between  telegraph  companies,  effect  on  rates  . .  Chandler,  195, 198 

Alabama,  telegraph  service  in Clark,207 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Junction  Railway  Co.,  relation  to  South- 
western Investment  Security  Co Wilson,693 

Alkali  products: 

Classification  in  different  districts. • Bacon,  81 

Freight  rates  on,  discussed... •. Bacon. 72-76, 80, 81 

Methods  and  conditons  of  basiness.  discussed Bacon,  72, 80, 85 

Tariff  on.. ..     Bacon, 80,85 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  cost  of  electric  light  in Bemis,  98 

American  and  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  description  of  business. 

Wheeler,  730;  Stnbbs,  763 
American  Economic  Association,  resolutions  as  to  public  accounting  . . 

Bemis,  86, 94;  Foote,  103 
American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Anti-scalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberg^r,  329 

Government  ownership  of  telegraph,  favored  by  . .  Randall,  242;  Robert.s,  274 
Lake  Seamen's  Union,  connected  with Penje,400 
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American  Merchant  Marine.     (See  Merchant  Marine,  American.)  Taga. 

American  ships: 

Relative  cost  of  building Howes,  705, 707, 708 

Short-sighted  policy  of  builders Howes,  703 

American  Telegraph  Company  absorbed  by  Western  Union  Telegraph 

Company - fiobert8,272 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.     (See  also  Telephone)!. ) 

General  system  described Hall,  820-823 

Accommodations  of Betbell.784 

Growth  of Hall.81» 

Assets    Hall,823 

Bell  Telephone  Company,  relations  to Bethell,8I0-8U 

Capitalization  anthorized Hall,  819 

Collateral  trust  bonds Hall,  819 

Dividends  of Bethell,783 

Expenses  and  earnings,  percentage  of Bethell,783 

Extent  of  service 1 Hall, 819 

Labor.conditionsof  ..  ...• Bethell, 784, 785 

New  York  Subway  Corporation,  relations  with  the Bethell.  779-780 

Organization Hall,817 

Profits Bethell,  783, 78:1 

Report  for  year  1900 Hall,  820-823 

Service  furnished  compared  with  service  in  Europe Bethell.  786-803 

Stock Hall,  819, 821 

Wages  paid Bethell. 783, 784 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to  Bethell,  81S 

American  Ticket  Brokers'  Association,  membership,  constitution,  etc. 

Lindenberger,  320-325 
American  Union  Telegraph  Company,  absorption  of,'  by  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Company Clark.  220-221;  Roberts,  272 

Amsterdam,  Holland: 

Telephone  service  and  rates  in,  comparison  of Bethell,  793-795 

Wages  of  telephone  operators Bethell,  794-796 

^Jithracite  Coal : 

Allotment  of  tonnage  between  railroads  discussed Woodlock,p.4.51; 

Childs.oOO:  8award,514,515;  Haddock,  537; 
Walter,  545. 547 :  Thomas,  5oO.  554:  Stearns, 
581-583;    Harris,  598,  601,  602;    Rice.  748 

Desire  of  railroads  to  increase  their  proportions Stearns.  590 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western.     . Childs  496,500 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  attitude  toward Haddock,  533 

Reasons  for  existing  proportions    Harris,603 

Result  of  gradual  development,  not  of  agreement Thomas.  5.50, 554 

Slight  variations  between  railroads  in  recent  years Harris,  001,608 

Bituminous  coal,  competition  of Greene,  469, 470; 

Childs.'501,  502;  Saward.  510,  513;  Haddock.  528-530; 
Fleming,  537,  541;  Walter,  543,  548:  Thomas,  555, 
McLeod,  562.  567, 569;   Steams,  583,  585;   Harris,  603 

Cars,  discrimination  in  supply  of,  discussed Fleming.  536, 537; 

Walter,  545;  Stearns,  588;  Harris,  600, 601 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  purchase  by  Reiading  Company. 

Woodlock,451,455;  Greene,  471, 475;  McLeod,  573;  Harris,  607-609 

Children,  emplo3rment  at  mines Saward,  516 

Coal  lands,  accumulation  of  fund  to  cover  exhaustion Steams,  584 

Control  by  railroads. .     Woodlock.  451, 453;  Greene,  468; 

Childs, 497, 498, 503;  Saward,, 'jOg;  Haddock. 
531;  Stearns,  588, 589;  Harris.  604;  Rice,  743 

Reading's  purchases  forced  by  competition Haddock,  p.  523 

Reason  for  holding  in  reserve..     Hanis,  60i,  606 

Coke,  competition  of Steams,  .585 

Colorado,  deposits  in Saward,  519;  QrifiBth,  857 

Combination  and  community  of  interest  among  railroads- 
Absolute  ownership  not  sought  Woodlock.  452;  Walter,  545 

Attempted,  1893 Childs.  503;  Rice,  737 

Consolidation ,  desirability  of Greene,  468-471 

Legal  difficulties  encountered  by Greene,  475 

Control  of  future  supply Steama,687 
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Combination  and  commnnity  of  interest,  etc.— Continued. 

Economies  and  advantages  to  pnblic ...   . .    Woodlock,  452; 

Greene,  468-471;  Saward.517,519;  Haddock,  534;  Wal- 
ter. .544;  Thomas,  556;  McLeod,  568, 571, 575;  Harris,  598 

Competition  not  destroyed  by Child8,503 

Middlemen,  possible  elimination McLeod,568 

Effect  on  prices  and  general  pnblic Greene,  469, 470,473; 

Haddock,  530-581:  Steams,  586, 587:  Harris,  609;  Rice,  738 
Independent  operators.  Impossibility  of  driving  ont  of  business  . . 

Steams,  586, 587 

Proportion  of  railroads  and  trafBc  controlled  by Childs,  502, 504; 

Haddock.  526;  Stearns,  586, 589, 594:  Harris,  598, 599, 608 

Recent  movement  described Woodlock,  4.51-455; 

Saward,512,513,516;  Walter,  545 

Conditions  of  mining  in  different  regions Harris,  605, 006 

Cost  of  mining,  different  regions Walter,  547:  Steams,  584;  Harris,  606, 607 

Estimation  of Greene,  472, 474;  Saward,515; 

Fleming,  540;  McLeod,  565, 566, 567, 570:  Harris,  602. 606, 607 

Increase Saward,  511;  Walter,  .544;  Harris,  606, 607 

Proportion  going  to  wages Saward,  516 

Cost  of  transportation,  proportion  of  coal  output Walter,  544 

Coxe  Bro.  &  Co..  conditions  of  labor Stearns,  592-596 

Output  and  tonnage        Steams,.581 

Prices  of  coal  received  by Stearns,  5y0-.593 

Relations  to  railroads Steams,  577,  .581 

Suit  against  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad Haddock,  525, 535;  McLeod,  578 

Western  shipments. . Stearns,584 

Culm  piles,  ntilization  of  waste Haddock,  528 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  relation  to  other  companies Harris,  608 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schnylkill  Railroad Woodlock,  451, 

Stearns.  577,  590 

Electricity,  competition  of Greene,  470 

Erie  Railroad,  combination  with  other  companies Thomas,  552,  558 

Purchase  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company  Woodlock.  453; 

Greene,  475;  Haddock,  531;  Thomas,  552,  553;  McLeod,  572;  Steams,  .589 

Tonnage,  amount  and  sources Thomas,  548 

Export  trade Fleming,540;  McLeod,567;  Rice,  743 

Freight  rates: 

Average  rates McLeod.  .565 

Compared  with  bituminous  rates Woodlock,  454 

Haddock,  530-531;  Fleming,  589;  Stearns,  .579, 594 

Decrease  in  recent  years .._ Harris,  599, 800 

Discrimination  in,  existence  denied Stearns.  583, 584 

Distances  to  tide  water Stearns,578 

Independent  operal  ors,  no  discrimination  against Steams,  580 

Influences  determining Harris,  598 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  attempted  regulation  by 

Haddock,  525, 534 

Methods  of  establishing _.  McLeod, .561 

New  England McLeod. 56 1, 562 

Percentage  of  tide  water  price,  chiefly  determined  by Saward,  509 

Percentage  contracts,  comparison  ot  tariff  rates  with 

Haddock.  523, 532, 534;  Thomas,  549 

Relation  to  prices Greene,  470 

Reasonab:eness  discussed Woodlock,  4.5.S,  454;  Fleming.  .536, 539 

Ton  rates,  per  mile  Childs, 496, 497;  Saward,.509 

Various  points Childs,  496 

Western  shipments Stearns,  583 

Gas  and  other  products,  competition  of McLeod,  570 

Independent  operators,  discrimination  against,  in  supply  of  cars,  dis- 
cussed    Haddock,  5a4-.526,  532;  Fleming,  536, 537; 

Walter,  545;  Steams,  580, 588;  Harris,  600, 601 

Different  positions  of  different  classes  of  operators 

Haddock,  521, 532,  .527,  .583 

Number  decreasing Stearns,  579, 580 

Policy  of Haddock,631 
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Anthracite  Coal— Continned.  Pagt. 

Ind^endent  operators,  etc. — Continned, 

Poasibility  of  acquiring  lands  Childs.SOS 

Possibility  of  snccessfnl  business Stearns,  588 

Prices,  possible  influence  upon Haddock,582 

Prodnction,  proportion  of  total Greene,  468;  Saward,  508, 509; 

Haddock,  531, 522, 527, 582;  Fleming,  585, 542,  Steams,  580;  Harris,  600 

Proportion  on  different  roads Childs,  498;  McLeod,  563 

Profits  of Thomas.  556 

Railroads, attitude  toward   McLeod,573;  Harri8,600 

Proposed  construction  of —  Haddock,531; 

Walter,  547;  Steams,  588;  Harris,  603 

Existeooe  of  grievances,  discnssed Fleming,  541 ,  542 

Gheneral  satisfaction  with  existing  conditions Thomas.  549, 556 

Direct  shipments  of  freight  by. Childfl,498 

Alleged  restriction  of  output  by  limiting  supply  of  oars  —  ChJlds,  504; 

HMidock,  524-527;  Walter,  545 

Small  proportion  sell  their  own  coal Saward.  508, 509 

Labor,  beneficial  effect  of  combination  of  operators McLeod,  576 

Condition  and  relation  to  employers Greene,  474 

Condition  of,  satisfactory Saward,  515, 619 

Foreign,  importation  of Steams,596 

Number  of  days  worked Saward,  519, 620;  Steams,  598 

Labor  organizations,  attitude  of  Beading  Company  toward. .  Harris,  610, 61 1 ; 

Fitzpatriok,  833, 834, 837-840 

Lake  transportation Steams,  584 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  anthracite  coal  business Walter,  548, 648 

Percentage  of  output Walter,  543, 547 

Relations  to  independent  operators Walter,  543, 545 

McLeod,  A.  A.,  attempted  combination  of  railroads,  1892 Saward,  513 

Middlemen,  economy  from  elimination McLeod,  568 

Miners,  nationality  of Steams,  595, 5U6 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  relations  to Woodlock,  453, 455 

New  England,  shipments  to ..  Childs,500,501; 

Thomas,  553;  McLeod,  561, 562;  Steams,  685 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rainoad,  co^  btisineas Woodlock,  453 

Connection  with  N  e w  York  Central  Railroad Childs,  504 

Purchases  of  coal  lands '. Childs.  497, 498;  Steams,  589 

Relation  to  other  railroads Harris,  598, 599, 603, 608 

Reorganization  and  capitalization ChildB,502 

Shipments,  proportion  of Childs,500 

Tonnage  and  freight  rates Childs,  496, 497, 500 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Erie  Railroad,  purchase  by Woodlock,  453; 

Greene,  475;  Haddock,  .521 ;  Thomas,  532.553;  McLeod,  572,  Steams,  S89 

Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  attitude  toward  agreements  of  railroads 

Haddock,  533 

Relation  to  coal  companies Steama,579 

Relation  to  other  rai  Iroads Woodlock,  452;  Harrin.  598. 599, 608 

Percentage  contracts,  system  described Woodlock,  454; 

Childs,  496, 498, 500;  McLeod,  563;  Steams.  577, 578 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  to  operators Haddock,  623, 

524,626,527,532;  Fleming,  587 

Cost  of  shipments  under Thomas,  549 

Duration  of Fleming,  .536 

Establishment  of  system  by  Mr.  McLeod McLeod,  563,563 

Freight  rates  under.. Saward,S09 

Proportion  of  coal  carried  under Saward,  509 

Proportion  of  operators  selling  under Haddock,  532, 533; 

Fleming.  .536.  .537. 543;  Thomas,  649;  Harris,  600 

Railroads,  do  not  apply  to  mines  controlled  by  Steams,  679 

Restriction  of  output  under Haddock,  624, 535, 637, 533;  Fleming,  637 

65  per  cent  contracts — 

Adoption,  probability  of Childs,  496. 500; 

Walter,  643;  Thomas,  649:  Steams.  677;  Barris.OlO 

Cover  life  of  property Haddock,  531, 533; 

Walter,  545;  Thomas, 649;  MoLeod^OS;  Steams,  578 

Effect  on  independence  of  operators Haddock,  531 ,  538 

Investigation,  method  of Steams,677 
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Percentage  contracts — Continned. 
63  per  cent  contracts — Continned. 

New.  blank  form Childs,  505, 507 

Railroads,  pnrx>ose of 8team8,578 

Satisfactory  to  most  operators .  Fleming,  589, 537;  Harris,  610 

Time  of  payment  to  operators .. Steams,  580 

Variations  in  percentages  in  various  contracts Fleming,  536 

Western  shipmenis Childs,  500 

Plymoath  Coal  Company,  relations  to  railroad  companies Haddock, 

523-527,538 

Powder, price  of Saward,511 

Prices — 

Agreements  of  railroads  as  to,  existence  of  practice  discnssed.  Wood- 
lock,  455;  Childs,  499,505;  Saward,512,513,516,517; 
Haddock,  526,    529;  Fleming,  538, 539;  Walter,  547, 
548;  Thomas,  550, 554:  Steams,  582;  Harris,  599,608 
Reading  Railroad,  influence  on .  McLeod,  572;  Steams,  582;  Harris,  604 

Consaltations  between  railroads  regarding Thomas,  554, 555 

Sales  agents,  no  recent  meeting Fleming,  530 

Seasonal  changes,  uniformity  m  making Saward,  511, 516; 

Haddock,  539;  Fleming,  538, 539 

Impossibility  of  control  by Childs,505 

Coal  lands,  influence  of  capitalization  of Saward,  518 

Desirability  of  maintaining  present  rates Saward,  517 

Effect  of  combination Haddock,  529, 530-531, 533; 

Qreene,469,470,473;  Saward, 513, 510 

Effect  of  unlimited  competition Harris,  602, 603 

Impossibility  of  maintaining  excessive Harris,  603; 

Woodlock,  455;  McLeod,  568, 509 

Influences  tending  to  prevent  excessive. Thomas,  555 

Indeitendent  operators,  methods  of  fixing. Haddock,  525, 526, 529 

Limitation  by  competition  of  other  products (ireene,  469, 470; 

Fleming,  537.  541;  Walter,  543,  548;  Thomas,  555; 
Childs,  501,  502;  Saward,  510,  512;  Haddock.  538-530; 
McLeod,  562.  567,  569;  Steams,  583,  585;  Harris,  603 

Overcapitalization  of  railroads,  effect  of Woodlock,  453 

Percentage  contracts,  influence  of,  as  regards  competition Haddock, 

531,533 

Reasonableness  of  present,  discussed .     Haddock,  530-531; 

Walter,  543;  Saward,  519;  McLeod,  569 

Seasonal  fluctuations Saward,  511, 516 

Statistics- 
Average  and  variations McLeod,  565 

Recent  increase  discnssed Childs,  499, 501, 508; 

Steams,  582, 583, 586, 587;  Harris,  603 

Recent  movement Saward,  510, 511, 515, 516;  Fleming,541 

Recent  years,  by  months Steams,  59U-593 

Strike  of  1900,  effect  of Thomas,  555;  Steams,  5S8 

Variations  as  between  qualities Fleming,  538;  Thomas,  554 

Western  markets Childs,505 

Wholesale  and  retail,  difference  between  .  Walter,  543 

Production,  consumption,  distribution,  by  sections  and  States 

McLeod,  561, 562 

Output  from  year  to  year Walter,543 

Productive  capacity,  and  demand  (see  also  Restriction  of  output). 

Saward,  511, 512;  Fleming,  538; 
Thomas.  555, 556;  McLeod,  565;  Stearns.  587;  Harris,  601, 603 

Productive  capacity,  influences  tending  to  increase Childs,  499; 

Steams,  587 

Seasonal  variation  in  demand,  and  storage  of  coal Childs,  499, 500 

Supply,  duration  of Greene, 475;  Haddock,  529;  Fleming,  540; 

Thomas,  555;  McLeod,  565, 566, 570;  Steams,  5S7;  Harris,  605, 606 
Railroad  mines.  e<"«nomie8  of  operation  by  large  corporations.  McLeod,  506, 568 

Publicity  of  accounts  desirable Greene,481 

Railroads,  amount  of  coal  mined  by  a£Sliated  companies McLeod,  568 

Names  and  description  of  coal  roads Saward,508 

Profits  on  coal  mining  and  transportation Woodlock,  453, 454 ; 

Greene,  472, 474 
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Railroads,  amount  of  coal  mined,  etc. — Continued. 

Proportion  of  coal  traffic  to  total  traffic Walter,  546 

Relation  to  subordinate  coal  companies McLeod.  561; 

Stearns,  579;  Harris,  600 

Reading  Railroad,  allotment  of  tonnage  to Saward,514; 

Haddock,  537;  Harris,  598, 601, 606 

Attempted  combination  in  1893 Childs,503 

Basinexs  .. Harris,  596-611 

Capitalization  of  coal  lands Greene,  473; 

Saward.517,519;  Haddock,  538;  McLeod,  566;  Harris,  604, 605 

Cars,  distribution  of  to  operators Harris, 601 

Earlier  attempts  to  control  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley  .   . 

Rice,  737-788 

Labor,  attitude  toward Harris,  610, 611;  Fitzpatrlck,  833. 834, 837-840 

New  England,  extension  into  in  1893 ,  McLeod,  567, 574 

Pripes,  influence  on Steams,  582;  Harris,  604 

Pnrchaseof  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  McLeod,S72;  Harris,  607, 609 

Recent  purchases  of  coal  land  unimportant  _ Harris,  604 

Reserved  supply  of  coal McLeod,  566, 570;  Harris.  605, 606 

Restriction  of  output  (see  also  Allotment  of  tonnage) ,  existence  of 

practice  discussed Saward,514,515, 517; 

Fleming,  537, 538;  Walter.  545, 547 
Independent  operators,  limit  of  supply  of  cars  discussed  . .  Haddock,  634- 

536,533 

Variations  of  demand  render  necessary Haddock,535 

Royalties  to  owners  of  coal  lands Saward,519 

Schuylkill  region,  conditions  of  mining  in Harris.  606 

Sizes  of  coal.. Steams,  578 

Changes  in  demand  for  respective Steams,583 

Methods  of  manufacture McLeod,569 

Small,  proportion  of McLeod,. 562, 567 

Storing  of  coal,  difficulty  of Thomas,  556 

Strike  of  1900,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  relation  to Stearns.  593,593 

Effect  on  prices Childs,  499;  Saward,  510, 516;  McLeod,  567, 574 

Effect  on  producers  and  consumers Walter,  .546; 

Saward,  530;  Haddock,  527,  ,538 

Justice  of  demands  discussed Ha4dock.533; 

Fleming,  543;  Thomas,  555, 557;  Stearns,  593, 594 

Tide-water  ports,  described . . Saward,  508 

United  Mine  Workers,  demands  of  1901  discussed McLeod,  576 

Virginia,  alleged  supply  in Haddock, 533 

Wages  of  miners ._ McLeod,  .567,574;  Steams,  593 

Recent  increase Childs, 499;  Saward,  515,  .519 

Sliding  scales,  history Stearns,  593, 594 

Wastes  of  competition Greene,  468-470 

Western  markets,  shipments,  prices,  etc Childs,  500, 505;  Saward,  516, 519 

Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Association: 

Composition  and  ob.jects  . .    Fleming,  535 

Attitude  toward  railroad  companies Fleming,  543 

Antiscalping  laws.     (See  also  Ticket  brokerage.) 

Passage,  and  efforts  to  pass    Lindenberger,  836, 331 

Unconstitutionality,  decisions  as  to Lindenberger,341,349 

Antwerp,  telephone  service  of Betiiell,  788 

Appliances: 

Defective,  retained  in  use  by  railroads Fuller,  40, 41 

Overhead  structures Fuller,  41 

Arbitration  and  conciliation: 

Advocated  generally .* Fuller,  70 

Compulsory,  advocated ..» Fleming,  549 

Deprecated Fuller,  71;  Saward, 520;  Thomas,  556, 557 

Disussed ..  Haddock,533;  Walter, 546, 547 

Desirability  of Saward,  520;  Haddock,  533;  Greene,  474 

Labor  organizations,  incorporation  as  means  of  facilitating Haddock,  .533 

Irresponsibility  of Fleming,  543 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes Barter,  313-315 

Argentina,  per  capita  trade  of ,  with  the  United  States Howes,  713 
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Armour  Packing'  Company,  requests  changes  in  freight  classification. . 

MoGovern,  671-673 

Associated  Press: 

Franchise,  how  obtained Bandall,2o6 

Costof Eandall,356 

Originator  of Bandall,248 

Power  of,  as  a  monopoly 

Randall.  345, 348, 352, 355-357, 359;  Roberts,  366, 367, 369. 378 

Power  of,  to  create  public  sentiment Roberts,  373, 374 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  relations  with Randall,  347, 348 

Associated  Railways  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  geographical  ex- 
tent    McGovem,654 

Association  of  Accounting  Officers,  waybill,  form  of,  adopted  . .  Nicholson,  738 

Atlanta,  Oa.: 

Freight  rates  compared  with  Birmingham  rates McGovern,  680 

Compared  wltn  Savannah  rates MoGoverw,  681 

Not  in  need  of  railways.. MoGovem, 680 

Atlantic    and    Pacific    Telegraph    Company,    absorption   by  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company Clark,  320-281 ;  Roberts,  373 

Attorney-General,  no  authority  over  freight  classification Langley,  860 

Audit  Company  of  New  York,  nature  of  wor.t Greene,  480 

Australia: 

Policy  of  railways  in Parsons,  137,148 

Railway  discriminations  abolished  in Parsons,  134 

Austria-Hungary : 

Railways- .  Parsons,  137 

Telephone  service Bethell,  790-791 

Baggage: 

Checking  on  mileage  lx>oks Lindenberger,  353,854 

Checking  on  through  tickets Lindenberger,  337, 338 

Baltimore: 

Freight  traffic  at Qriswold,  613 

Rate  differentials Howes,  710 

Spot  wheat  at Howes,  701 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad: 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  relations  with Schifl,  771,773 

Reading  Railroad,  relations  with Harris,  608-609 

Relief  department,  discussed Fuller,  43, 47-49, 53, 59-69 

Reorganization Schiff,  769 

Sunday  traffic  on Fuller,  39-32 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company: 

Failure  of Clark,  238 

Rates  of Parsons,  888 

Sale  of,  reasons  for Parsons,  888 

Bank  notes,  functions  of Schifl,  777 

Banks,  syndicates  of Bemis,  88 

Barge  lines,  Mississippi  River Markham,  436-433 

Basing  point  systeniv  Southern  States: 

Discrimination  between  places,  causes  of . .   Parsons,  128, 133, 133 

Explanation  of Ripley,  p.  301 ;  Markham,  439:  Talcott,  629, 630 

Interstate-commerce  law,  effect  on Markham,  439 

Numl  er  of  basing  points  not  increasing McQovem,  679 

Origin  of..   McGovern,  078-679;  Wilson,697 

Bavaria,  telephone  system Bethell,  793 

Belgium: 

Labor  conditiims Bethell,  788-789 

Railways Parsons,  137 

Telegraph  systems,  extent  of Clark,  207 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  788-789 

Bell  Telephone  Company: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  ComiMiny.  relations  with.  Bethell,  810-811 

History Hall,817-819 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to Clark,  217, 319, 236-227 

Berlin,  telephone  system Bethell,  791-792 

Bills  of  lading: 

Defined McGovem,661 

Uniformity  of,  established McGovern,  6r)9 

Birmingham,' Ala.,  freight  rates  comjjared  with  Atlanta  rates. . .  McGtovern,  680 
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Bismarck,  Otto,  speech  of ,  on  railwayB Parsons,  134 

Bituminoua  coal  (b6«  Coal). 

BlackUstin^: 

Application  for  employment,  form  of Fnller,  18 

Instances  of  practice Fuller,  16 

Laws  prohibiting,  difficulty  of  enforcement Fuller,  17 

Enactment  by  Congress  advocated Fnller,  17 

Private  correspondence,  use  of Fuller,  12-17 

Reading  road,  practically  practiced  by   Fit^atrick,  885 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Companv,  established  by Roberts,  269 

Blanket  descriptions,  case  regarding  f'acific  coast  rates . .  Wheeler,  746: 

Stabb8,759 

Boats  on  Mississippi  Kiver: 

Bargelines Markham. 426-482 

Cost  and  insurance Bryant,  392 

Bonds,  railroads: 

Excessive  issue  undesirable Rice,736 

Erie  Railroad,  sinking  fund  on  anthracite  lands McLeod,  573 

Interest,  reduction  of  ratea Greene,  4«6 

Limited  to  amount  of  capital  stock  in  Massachusetts Jackson,  844 

Boston: 

As  a  competitor  of  New  York  . . Langley,  869 

Canadian  export  trade Howes,  703 

Canadian  railway  connections,  its  advantages  by  reason  of Howes,  701 

Commercial  importance Howes,  70O 

Export  rates  through Howes,  701 

Export  trade  of Howes,  700 

Freight  diflferential  at Howes,  701 

Freight  rates  to     Howes,  700,  701 

Freight  steamei-s  trading  at Howes,  701 

Importsof Howes,  700 

Railroads,  effect  of  certain How  s,  701,  703 

Enterprise  at ... Howes,  701 

Street  railway  system Jackson,  843,  844 

Telephone  service,  compared  with  Amsterdam Bethell,  794 

Transportation  facilities  at Howes,  701 

Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad: 

Competitors  of Parsons,  132 

Discriminations  by Parsons,  139-134;  Howes,  703 

Le.ise  of,  by  New  York  Central Parsons,  129 

Report  of  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  on Parsons,  139,  130, 131 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad: 

Freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal Thomas,  563 

Lease  of  the  Fitchburg  road Howes,  703 

Boycotts,  strikes  distinguished  from Fnller,  70 

Brazil,  per  capita  trade  of,  with  the  United  States Howes,  714 

Bridges,  danger  to  river  navigation  from _ Bryant,  388 

Brokers,  telegraph  business,  favor  bv  telegraph  companies,  discnssed 

Randall,  244;  Chandler,  199;  Clsrk.aOS 

Brooklyn  Bridge : 

Operation  or  railway BemiB.88, 103 

Bates  compared  with  St.  Louis  bridge Parsons,145 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  insurance,  cost  of Fuller,  66 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen : 

Employers' liability,  resolution  regarding Fuller,  36 

Membership  . ... Fitzpatrick, 832 

Method  of  considering  grievances Fitzpatrick,  831 

Objectsof Fitzpatrick. 831 

Reading  Railroad,  attitude  toward Fitzpatrick,  833 

Brotherhoods: 

Benefit  and  insurance  features Fuller,  42 

Employers'  liability,  resolutions  regarding Fuller,  88 

Federation,  desii-abUity  of Fnller,  11 

Negotiations  and  conciliation  with  employers Fnller .  70 

Ob.iects  and  advantages Fuller.  B9 

Strikes,  effect  of  in  reducing Fnller.  70 

Brussels,  telephone  service Bethell,  788 
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Budapest,  Hungary: 

Genernl  progressiveneas Bethell,791 

Telephone  ay  stem. .   .     Bethell,791 

Buffalo  Railway  Clearing  House  (see  also  Central  Railway  Clearing 
House): 

Duties .-  Nicholson,  719, 720 

Establishment.   .   - Nicholson, 719 

Executive  committee Nicholson,  720 

Membership Nicholson,  719 

Cables,  submarine: 

Capacity Clark,282 

Cost   Clark,218 

Cost  of  maintenance Clark,  218 

How  constructed  ...  Clark,  232 

Rates Clark,  218 

Califomia: 

Fruit-canning  industry Wheeler,  758, 754 

Industrial  conditions  generally Wheeler,  754, 755 

Mannractnring  interests — Wheeler,  752-758 

Oil,  coal,  and  water  power .- Wheeler,  752 

Elailroad  commission,  character  and  decisions  of Stabbe,  767 

Canada:  * 

Differential  tariff Howes,  716, 718 

National  policy Howes,  717 

Railroads,  advantages  in  rates  on Ripley,  286 

American  rates ,  effect  of  competition  on  . . .- Thomas,  552 

Differentials  allowed  to Ripley,  298 

Interstate-commerce  law  affected  by Ripley,  298 

Reciprocity  treaty  with,  necessity  for Howes,  713, 715, 718 

Trade  of,  desirability Howes,  715-716 

Extent -.  Howes,  713,714,715,716 

Trade  relations  with  the  United  States Howes,  713, 715, 717, 718 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad: 

Differentials  in  favor  of Wheeler,  748;  Stnbbs,  762 

Discrimination  of  transcontinental  roads  in  competition  with 

Wheeler,  748:  Stubbs,  762 

Illinois  Central  Railway,  connection  with Markham,  443 

Interstate-commerce  law,  not  subject  to Markham,  442 

Canals  (see  also  Isthmian  Canal;  Nicaragua  Canal): 

Kiel,  volume  of  bnslDess -   .- Anderson,  639 

Capitalization  of  corporations  g^enerally  (see  also  Telegraphs:  Telephones): 

Discussed  generally Woodlock,  456-401 

Amount  of,  advantage  of  large,  as  regards  price  of  securities Greene,  489 

Excessive  impossible. Schiff,  773 

Heavy  speculation,  effect  of Thomas,  560 

High  di  V  idends  preferable  to  overcapitalization Greene,  486 

Increasing,  reasons  for. Greene,  486,491 

Overcapitalization,  evil  results  .     Anderson,  650, 651 

Public  opposition  to  high  dividends  leads  to  increase Greene,  486, 491 

Real  value,  no  effect  on Schiff,  775 

Bonds,  conversion  into  stock  desirable Rice.  740 

Excessive  issue,  undesirable Rice,  736 

Stocks,  relation  to Greene, 476 

Industrial  combinations,  compared  with  railways Woodlock,  458 

Investors,  discrimination  relative  to Schiff,  773 

Method  of  increasing  stock ... Schiff,  774 

Overcapitalization  discussed  generally Woodlock,  456-461 

Evil  results Anderson,  650, 651 

Publicity  as  remedy  for Greene,  476 

Reasonsfor    Bemis,  88 

Remedies Anderson,  651 

Patents,  exploitation  of _ Rice.  732-734 

Stocks,  amount  of,  relatively  unimportant Rice,  736 

Wages,  effect  of  overcapitalization ...  Fuller,  71 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Parsons,  889-890 

16a 70 
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Capitalization  of  railroads: 

Chicago  and  Alton  Railway Woodlock,  458, 459:  Schiff ,  776 

Compared  with  expense  of  reproduction Thomas,  551 

Covers  improvemeuts  in  some  cases Ripley,  306 

English  roads,  compared  with  American '. Thomas,  551,559; 

Erie  Railroad Thomas,  551,559 

Michigan,  valuation  of  plants  in Adams,  374-383 

Movement  of ,  recent Ripley,  303, 304 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad Child8,503 

Overcapitalization — 

Amount  of Patsans,  153 

Anthracite  coal  roads Woodlock,  453-456 

Kansas  aty.  Pitttsbarg  and  Golf  Railroad Woodlock,  461,463 

Rates,  efEect  on,  denied Woodlock,  456 

Policy  of  railroads  in  respect  to Parsons,  154, 155 

Proper  basis  discnssed Parsons,  165;  Qreene,  476;  Talcott.  635 

Cost  of  constraction,  relation  to Woodlock,  457 

Earning  capacity,  relation  to Oreene,476 

Preferred  and  common  stock,  basis  for Rice,  738, 733 

Tangible  assets  and  good  will,  issue  of  securities  for Greene,  490, 491 

Rates, reasonable. relation  to.-  Ripley, 391, 392;  Teisberg, 363;  Adams, 380, 381 

Reading  Company : Woodlock,  455, 456;  Harris,  597, 698 

Reasonableness  in  United  States  asserted Woodlock,456 

Regulation  by  Government,  discnssed Teisberg,  365;  Woodlock,  460-463 

By  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated Thomas,  560 

By  Massachusetts  State  Board Jackson,  843 

Reorganization,  effect  on Ripley,391, 

397-398;  Greene,  487, 488;  Harris,  597, 598 

Stock  watering  by  selling  bonds  at  low  figure Ripley,804 

Street  railways,  compared  with Bemis,90,91 

Surplus  income,  capitalization  of  .  Adams,  380, 381 

Terminals,  value  not  included  in  assets,  Massachusetts Jackson,  844 

Cartrusta Adams, 386;  Talcott, 635 

Carload  rates McGovem,  663, 665;  Lander,  863 

Denver,  rates  to Grimui,853 

Discrimination  against  small  shippers Langley.  861 ,  863 

Arbitrary Langley.  863 

Effect  on  jobbing  trade .   Langley,  861, 863 

Pacific  coast,  case  regarding  differentials Wheeler,  745;  Stubbs,  758, 761 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  relation  to  formation 

of Woodlock,464 

Carrier's  risk  rates,  comparison  with  owner's  risk  rates McGovem,  656, 

657, 659-461 

Cars,  difficulty  of  furnishing  in  busy  season Teisberg,  367. 371 

Discrimination  in  supply  of  anthracite  co^  oars  discnssed  Steams,  588; 

Harris,  600-601;  Fleming.  536-537:  Walter.  546 

Cartage,  relation  to  freight  rates Nicholson,  736 

Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  Southern  Pacific,  relation  to Stubbs.  737. 764 

Central  Kailroad  of  Oeorgia,  competitor  of  the  Southern  Railway . .  McGovem, 

682-683 
Central  Kailroad  of  New  Jersey,  control  of,  by  Reading  Railroad..  Greene,  471, 

475;  McLeod,572;  Harris,  607-609;  Rice,  737, 738 
Central  Railway  Clearing  House : 

Departments Nicholson,  731. 733, 733 

Duties Nicholson,  720 

Establishment  of Nicholson,  719,  730 

Geographical  extent Nicholson,  739 

Membership Nicholson.  730 

Central  Traffic  Association,  jurisdiction Nicholson,  736 

Charleston-Asheville-Norfolk  Case,  defined McGovem,  683-686 

Charlotte,  S.C.,  cotton,  freight  rates  on I>avant,6,8 

Chicago: 

Electric  light,  cost  in 6emi8,98 

Gas,  price  in Benii8,89 

Gas  companies,  capitalization  of Bemis.SS 

Municipal  railways,  ownership  of Bemis,87 
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Ohicagro— Ck>ntinaed.  ?»§«• 

Soathern  lamber,  receipts  of Markh8m.433 

Southern  trade,  interest  in. .  Wilson. 692 

Chicago    and   Alton   Bailroad,    capitalization,    recent    increase,  dis- 
cussed  Woodlock,pp.458,459;  Schifl,775 

Chicago,  Burlineton  and  duincjr  Railroad: 

Extension  to  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  747;  Stabba,  764 

Relations  to  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern . .  Wheeler,  747;  Stnbbs,  765 

Chicago-Charleston  rate,  how  made McQovern,  684-686 

Chicago-Norfolk  rate,  how  made . .   McQovem,  684, 686 

Child  labor: 

Anthracite  coal  mines,  employment  in Saward,  516 

China,  cotton  goods,  rates  on  shipments  to ..     Danlap.8,4 

Chinese  characters,  eflect  on  American  industry Wheeler,  755 

Cincinnati: 

Chicago,  cooperation  with,  for  Southern  trade Wilson,  693 

Freight  traffic  of Wilson,  687, 700 

Louisville,  rivalry  with Wilson,  687 

Louisville  and  Nashvil'e  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  694 

Railway  discriminations  against Wilson,  688, 689 

Southern  trade  of.. Wilson,687 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Syndicate,  its  relation  to  Southwest- 
ern Investment  Security  Company Wilson,  698 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company: 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  lessee  of Wilson.  692-693 

Southern  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Southwestern  Investment  Security  ComiMiny,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Cincinnati  Southern  B«ilroad: 

Construction  of Wilson,  687, 692, 693 

Control  of ,  inimical  to  Cincinnati Wilson,  694 

Cost  of , ..     Wilson,  693 

Lease  of Wilson,  6U2-694 

Southern  Railway  Company,  relation  to Wilson,  693 

Cities.     (See  Muyiicipalitiea.) 

Civil  service.     (See  Officeholding  doss.) 

Civil  service  exam  nation  system: 

Application  of,  to  public  utilities Parsons,  151 

Benefits  of ,  in  mnnicip^ities Foote,  118,119 

Difficulties  of  _ BemiB,99 

Municipal  governments,  need  of ,  in Bemis,  103 

Municipal  officers,  not  applicable  to.  in  Masssachusetts Adams,  283 

Necessity  of,  in  Government  business Clark.  :J30--232 

Telegraph  employees,  relation  to Roberts,  270 

Classification  Committees,  duty  of.  in  respect  of  single  package  . . .  Langley,  869 
Classification  of  freight  (see  also  Under  elassificaticni  of  freight;  South- 
ern dassijication  CovnnitUe): 

Discussed  generally Ripley,  303;  Hayne,  418, 419; 

Markham,  434, 435;  Griawold,  617-619;  McGovem,652 

Armour  Packing  Company,  change  in,  requested  by McGovern,  f)71-673 

Attorney-General,  no  authority  in  reference  to Langley,  860 

Changes,  methods  of  making McGovern.  608, 671 

Cincinnati,  inimical  to Wilson,  698 

Classes,  number  of . Ripley.  302;  Langley,  860 

Prior  to  Interstate- Commerce  Law,  classes,  number  of Langley.  860 

Commercial  conditions,  must  meet     ..    McGovern,  668 

Commodity  rates,  system  described  and  discussed Gri8wold,6l7; 

Talcott.f.:i2-()3:!;  McGovern.  674-676;  Nicholson,  737 

Advance  in  freight  classification  not  affected  by  Langley.  870 

Definition Langley,860 

Discrimination,  not  an  unjust McGovern,  675 

How  established McQovern,  665, 666 

Increaeeof McGovem,676 

Must  be  exceptional McGovern,  074, 675 

Necessityof    Wheeler, 749;  Stubbe, 766 

Reason  for   ...     McGovern,  674 

Remunerative  to  roads  and  to  shippers ..  McGtovern,  675, 676 

Transcontinental  traffic .   Wheeler,  750;  Stubbs,  763, 704 

Contracts,  effect  on  future McGovern,  668 

Cost  of  transportation  only  a  small  factor  in McGovern,  670 
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Claasiflcation  of  freight — Contmned.  Page. 

Cotton  goods, difficnltiee  of „.  Langley,866 

Difficnltiesof Lan8:ley,868 

Factors  entering  into McGhjvem,  670 

Freight  trafiSc,  effect  of,  on  miacellaneons Langley ,  870 

GeneraUist,  number  of  items  in Langley,860 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control  over,  advocated .  .  Bacon,  74, 76, 82 

Donbts  of  jnriediction  of Taleott,  63-S;  Langley,  860 

Interstate-Commerce  Law,  condition  of  prior  to Lang  ey,  860 

Qnam  conspiracy  against .  advanced Langley,  861 

Jurisdiction  of  different McQoTem,  658;  Wilaon,  698;  Nicholson.  736, 727 

Manipulation  of Langley,8A6 

Objections  to Nicholson,  726 

Obligation  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  oheerre Langley,  863 

Official  classification, territory  of    Langley,860 

Official  classification  comm<ttee,  advances  made  by Langley,  860, 866 

Rates,  changes  in  as  affecting Langley,  865 

Comparisonof Langley,864 

Effecton Markham, 434, 485;  McGk>vem. 654. 65o. 667. 669 

Increase  of  .  Ripley,  302;  Oriswold,  618, 619;  McGtovem.670;  Langley,  860 

Relation  of ,  to . McGk>vern,  654-655;  Langley,  860 

Shippers,  can  not  accommodate  individaal McGtovem.  609 

Soda  and  alkali  products  criticised Bacon,  73-74. 81 

Southern  classification,  discussed  generally. Guillandeu,446; 

Talcott,  683-634;  McQovem,653.653,65.'>,668,683 

Southern  classification  committee,  revision  by MoGovem,  655-656 

Territoriesof    Langley,860 

Transcontinental  traffic,  basis  of Stubta,763 

Uniform,  advocated Bacon,  74. 76, 83-84 

Consolidation  of  railroads IUpley,903 

Desirability  and  difficulties ..     Ripley,  302. 303: 

Oriswold,  617-619;  McGovem,  678;  Wheeler,  749 

Disadvantages  of  lack  of Ripley,  303 

Evils  of  lack  of Bacon,74.83 

Impracticability Talcott,  683;  McG«vem,  677;  Stubbs,  766, 767 

Instances  of  lack  of Bacon.  73, 74, 81 

Possibility  of Baoon,83 

Proposed  method  of  adoption Bacon,  74, 76. 82, 84 

Railroads,  no  tendency  on  part  of  railroads  toward Bacon .  83 

Clearing  bouse,  railway: 

Advantages  of Nicholson,  731, 723, 724, 727. 729, 731 

Advocates  of Nicholson.  734 

Business  of  - Nicholson,  723 

Eonomiesof - Nicholson, 730. 731 

Employees  of Nicholson,  733 

Europe,  existence  in Nicholson,  728 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  no  connection  with Nicholson,  727 

Passenger  business,  no  relations  with Nicholson,  731 

Railways,  relation  to Nicholson,  723. 724, 727, 729. 731 

System  explained _ Nicholson,  729, 731 

Universal,  for  America  not  possible Nicholson,  728 

Coal  (see  also  Anthracite  coal): 

Export  trade- - Fleming,  540;  Anderson,  648 

Southern  ports -.    Markham,  433;  Talcott.  628 

United  States  and  Canada Howes.  714. 715, 717 

Freight  rates  on Bacon,  76-79;  Woodlock,  p.  464;  Griswold,  619, 630 

Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans Bryant.  394 

Importance  to  industrial  life AnderBon,643 

Methods  of  marketing  bituminous !r>award,509 

Methods  of  shipment    - Fleming,539 

Output  of  bituminous •. Saward,518 

Pacific  coast, supply  of Wheeler, 758 

St.  Louis,  traffic  at Markham,  426 

Coastwise  transportation  (see  also  Water  transportation) : 

Baltimore  steamship  lines  described Griswold,  621, 622 

Companies  engaged  in. McGovem.  664 

Freight,  distribution  of Hayne,419 
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Coastwise  transportation— Continued.  Pte. 

Inspection .  Hayne,  417, 418 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  character  of   .  -  Hayue,  420 

Increase  of  tra£Bc .    Hayne,433 

■    Passenger  aud  freight  compared H8yne,418 

Nationality  of  seamen Qaillandeu,450, 451 

Obligations  of  companies  under  United  States  law Hayne,  414 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company Guillanden.  444-445 

Railroads,  ownership  of  ateamship  lines  by Talcott,  628;  Wilson,  680 

Rates,  steamship,  differential  in  favor  of McQovem,  663-664 

Railways  not  affected  by Langley,875 

Trade  not  interested  in  subsidy ..   .-     Hayne,  421 

Wages.- Penze,412 

Coffee,  advanced  by  Soathem  Freight  Classification  Committee Langley.  865 

Coke,  freight  rates,  recent  increase  discussed Bacon,  75-79 

Collins  Steamship  Line: 

Loss  of  steamers Howe,  704 

Not  benefited  by  subsidy Howe,  704 

Colorado,  alleged  discrimination  against Griffith,  840-854 

Anthracite  coal,  deposits Sa  ward,  519 

Production  in Griffith,  857 

Irrigation,  development  in Griffith,  857 

Manufactures  in Griffith.  8o0,852 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  freight  rates  on  products. . .  Gri£Sth,  850, 852 

Combination  rate,  defined .  McQovem,  678 

Combinations,  industrial  (see  also  Agreenientsof  raUroada;  Community 
of  interest;  Consolidation  of  corporations;  Pooling): 

Capitalization,  compared  with  railways Woodlock,  468 

Proper  liasis  of Greene,  476, 477 

Promotion,  regulation  discussed  .     .    Greene,  476,  477, 490-494 

Competition,  local  price-cutting,  prohibition  opposed Anderson,  651 ,  6<'>2 

Effects Bacon, 77:  Parsons,  157,158,159 

Private  railways  promoted  by Parsons.lS? 

Rates,  enabled  to  get  joint    Ripley,  293, 294 

Remedies  suggested Parsons,  157, 158 

Sienuficanceol.  Parsons,  l.W,  158 

Commerce  and  Industry,  Department  of,  establishment  advocated Bacon, 

77,80;  Anderson,  645 

Commercial  museums,  establishment  and  advantages  of Wheeler,  752 

Commercial  organizations  advocate  governmental  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  the  telegraph — Roberts,  267 

Commission  merchant,  as  distinguished  from  jobber Langley,  871 

Coxnmissions,  payment  by  railroads  to  ticket  brokers Linden  berger, 

340, 345.  aw,  355, 357 

Commodity  rates.     (See  Clasniflcation  affreight.) 

Community  of  interest  (see  also  Agreements  of  railroads;  Anthracite  coal; 
Consolidation  of  railroads;  Pooling) : 

Bankers,  idea  among Schiff,775 

Benefits  of McLeod.571;  Schiff,770,771;  Langley,  878 

Colorado  railroads  Griffith,  855 

Discriminations,  effect  on Stubbs,  765;  Langley,  874. 875 

Economies,  relative,  as  compared  with  consolidation Greene,  485 

Efl'ect  of McGovem,678 

Extent  of  the  principle Schiff,771 

Growth  of Schiff,770 

How  brought  about * Schi£f,771 

Nature  of  policy.   . Woodlock,  462 

Originof  idea Schiff,770 

Plans  of  combining Schiff,  776 

Bates,  effect  on Stubbs,  765;  Langley,  876 

Transcontinental  railroads Qrifflth,855 

Vanderbilt  roads  aud  Pennsylvania  system Woodlock,  462 

Commutation  tickets,  brokerage  in Lindenberger,  340 

Competition: 

Between  markets,  importance  of Griswold,  615, 624, 625 

Coastwise  vessels  with  railway  lines Hayne,  418, 419, 420;  McGovem,664 

Sailing  vessels Hayne,  418-420 

Continuous,  law  of Schiff,  777 
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Page. 
Competition — Contintiea. 

Defined McGovprn.ftTS 

Freight  rates,  regulation Griswold,  624. 625 

Indostrlal  combinations,  prohibition  of  local  price  catting  opposed . .  Anderson, 

651.653 

OceantrafOic Stubbs,  758 

Railroads,  abolishment  of,  only  remedy  for  rate  catting Ripley,  200 

Effect  of ,  on  facilities  offered Ripley,  294, 295 

Onratea Ripley, 286, 296:  Thomas, 553 

Elements  of     Qri8wold,616 

Injurious  to  railway  interests Markham,433 

Paralleling,  wastefulness  of    ... Thomas. 551, 559 

River  transportation  and  railroads Markham,  435-431 

Ticket  brokerage  favorable  to    Lie  Jenberger,  350 

Undersirability  of  exr-essive Thomas,  550.  ■%')1 

Southern  transportation  lines    Gnillauden,  44.5^46;  Tslcott,  637 

Telegraph  companies,  business  better  done  through Chandler,  204 

Western  Union  Company  and  Postal  Company,  competitors..  Chandler, 

195,201,302 

World  markets,  effect  in  keeping  down  freight  rates Thomas,  551,  .552 

Conciliation  (see  also  Arbitration}: 

Desirability,  for  settling  labor  disputes Greene,  474 

Congressional  committees,  advocate  goyemmental  ownership  and  ot>era- 

tion  of  telegraph Roberts,  366. 367, 268 

Connecticut,  railway  discrimination  in Parsons.  1 33 

Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  ITew  Tork: 

Capital  and  business  of Bemis.  87 

Relations  with  United  Gas  Company  of  Philadelphia Bemis,  87 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company,  capitalization  and  patents  . .  Rice,  783, 734 
Consolidation  of  corporations  (see  also  Combinations,  Industrial): 

economies  in Bemis.  86 

Electrical  industries,  economies  of Foote.  116,117 

Gas,  effect  of .  on  price  of    Bemis,89 

Gas  companies  in  Greater  New  York Bemis,  87 

Lighting  plants,  advantages  of ,.  Foote,  116 

Proposed  method  of  regulation Foote,  117 

Telegraph  companies Clark, 313.314 

Tendency  toward Bemis,86 

Consolidation  of  railroads  (see  also  Community  of  interest): 

Advantages  to  railways  and  community   ...  Greene,  473,484, 487;  Adams, 839 

Massachusetts Jackson. 847 

Classification  of  freight,  effect  in  promotmg  uniformity    Greene,  485 

Capitalization,  effect  on Rice.  740 

Desirability .. Adams.  820 

Di8Ciiminations,effect on Greene, 487;  McGovem.683 

Economies  effected  by Greene,  485;  Thomas,  5.59 

Effects  discussed Rice,  742 

EUtentof Parsons,149 

Finances,  confusion  of,  through  leased  roads Rice,  739 

General, not  desirable McGovem, 683, 688 

Great  Northern.  Northern  Pacific,  and  Bnrlingfton..  Wheeler,  747:  sStubbs.  765 

Law  forbidding.  Minnesota Teisberg,  (364) 

Pooling,  does  not  do  away  with  the  desirability  of Wheelei-,  748 

Prohibition,  inflnence  in  leading  to Woodlock,  462; 

Greene,  478;  Thomas,  558;  Anderson,  641 

Preferred  stock,  attempt  to  pay  dividends  on,  by  means  of Greene,  473 

Rates,  effect  on , Woodlock, 463;  Greene, 484, 487 

South,  suggested  extent  of,  in McGovem, 682 

Tendency  toward Bacon,  77-79;  Woodlock,  463;  McOoTem,  682-683 

Southern  States Dnnlap,  2 

Transcontinental  railroads, effect  of Wheeler,747;  Stabb8,765 

Union  Pacific  and  Sonthern  Pacific.  Woodlock,  462;  Wheeler,  746;  Stabbs.  764 

Wages,  effect  on , Fuller,  71 

Construction  of  railroads  (see  also  Cost  of  construction): 

New  Zealand,  how  regulated  in Parsons,  151 

Paralleling,  Instances  of Grl8W0ld,61«,638 

Legislation  restricting,  advocated Thomas,  551,559 

Cooperative  associations,  California  fruit  producers Stnbbs,  768 
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P««e. 

Cooperatiye  Telephone  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis Parsons,  883 

Copenha^n.  telephone  service,  rates,  etc  . BetheII,803 

Copper  wire,  use  in  telephones Hall,  817 

Cornelia  and  Taliulah  Falls  Bailway,  bnsiness  described Dnnlap,  1,3 

Corporations  (see  also  ^ccnunto;  Combiiiatwim,  induntrial;  Corumlidation 
of  corporations:  Publirily;  Promotion): 

American,  methods  of  bnslness  compared  with  foreign Oreene.  498, 495 

Directors,  responsibility  of    Greene,  495 

Dividends,  how  declared _• ScMff,  778 

Stork  in  scrip  dividends  prohibited.  Massachtisetts. Jackson,  844 

Federal  laws  incorporating,  deprecated Greene,  483 

Honestyof    .. Schiff.778 

Limited  liabi  ity,  advantage  of ..- Greene,  490 

OfBcers.  responsibility  of Greene,  495 

Patents,  methods  of  promotion,  for  exploitation  of Rice,  733-734 

Regnlaiioii.  undesirability  of  excessive. Greene,  498-495 

Reports,  desirability  of  requiring Woodlock,466,407 

Stock,  Government  regnlation  of  increase  of.  advantages  of Ripley,  808 

Holding  of  shares  of  one  corporation  by  another  . .     . . .     Greene.  478, 481 

Stockholders.  list  of,  right  to  inspect Greene,  477, 478:  Woodlock,  466, 467 

Minority,  protection  of Greene,  471, 488, 489, 495 

Venality  of Foote,115 

Corporation  laws: 

Liberality,  increased,  advocated  . .  .   ..   Greene,478 

New  Jersey,  discussed Greene,  477, 478 

Power  over  railroads  through,  in  Massachnsetts Ripley,  293, 398 

Cost  of  construction  (railroads): 

Federal  Government,  investigation  of,  advocated Adams,  881-384 

Freight  rates  not  to  be  considered  in Woodlock,  4.17 

iMichigan.  investigation  of Adams.  374-383 

Minnesota Tei8berg,365 

Relation  to  rates  and  capitalization    . .   Woodlock,  457, 458 

Cost  of  operation: 

Decrease,  tendency  toward Bacon,  84 

Expenses,  how  classified Markham,  437-438 

Factors  of Parsons.  140, 141 

"Fi.\ed  expense,'' defined Markham,  437-438 

Reduction,  recent,  due  to  experience ..  Greene,  486 

Relation  of  fixed  and  variable  charges Stnbbs,763 

Cottcn: 

Exx>ort  transportation  rontes  . .   ..   Griswold,623;  Talcott,  638 

Exportsof.. Markham, 481 

"Floiit  ng  cotton."  defined;  advantages Markham.  440 

Freight  rates,  Carolina  and  New  England  points Davant.  5, 6 

To  foreign  ports,  how  made Markham.  443 

Memphis  freight  rates Davant,  5-8 

Pooling  n  transportation  of Davant,7 

ReL-eipts  »t  New  Orleans Markham.  426-487 

Water  transportation,  effect  on  rates  from  Memphis Davant,  6, 7 

Cotton  bales,  advantages  of  different  kinds    Bryant.  3U0, 391 

Cotton  factories: 

Denver,  conditions  in Griffith,  8.56 

Railroads,  assistance  of Dunlap,3, 4 

Southern  States,  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against Davant,  5, 6 

Cotton  goods: 

Bill  of  lading  accompanying,  effect  of -    Langley,  866 

Difficulties  of  classification Langley,  866 

Freight  rates,  afff  cted  by  inspectors Langley,  806 

Less  profitable  than  on  cotton ..   Dnnlap,  3, 4 

South  em  States,  low  Dnnlap,8,4 

Cotton  schedule: 

Different  terms  of Langley,  866 

DifiSculty  in  classifying  Langley,  866 

Cotton  traffic,  amount  ol.  from  South  to  North -     Langley, 804, 865 

Couplers,  engines  should  be  equijjped  with  automatic Fuller,  41 

Courts,  strikes,  attitude  regarding Fuller,  70 

Cowen,  John  K.,  evidence  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  referred  to. 

Fuller,  84, 48, 53, 09 
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Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.:  Page. 

Anthracite  coal  business.. Stearns, 576, -iSS 

Lehigh  Railroad,  sait  regarding  anthracite  freight  rates  . . .  Haddock,  525, 535 

Cullom  bUl,  advocacy  of Wilson,  700;  Langley,  877, 878, 880 

Cutting  of  rates.     (See  Discriminations  betvxen  persons) : 

Delany,  Patrick  B.,  Inventions  of Hitchcock,  891 

Delaware,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in .  Bemis,  89 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Kailroad,  relation  to  other  companies . .  Harris,  608 

Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Bailroad,  anthracite  coal  busi- 
ness      Woodlock,  461;  Steams,  576, 577, 590 

Democracy,  as  affected  by  indnstrial  combinations Parsons.  158, 1 59 

Demurrage  charges,  Minnesota Teisberg,  B69 

Denmark,  law  of,  as  to  seamen PeDJe,413 

Denver: 

Base  line  for  freight  rates  at,  advocated Griffith,  849,  SHi 

Cotton  mills,  conditions  in Griffith,  866 

Decision  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regarding  rates  . .  Wheeler,  746 

Stnbbe,  760 

Discrimination  against,  in  favor  of  Eastern  cities Griffith,  864, 857 

Freight  rates  to Griffith,  850, 853 

Gulf  transportation  to,  rates  of Griffith, 850, 855 

Jobbers,  alleged  discriminat'on  against - Griffith,  8.'54 

Manufactures  at Griffith,  850, 852 

Pacific  Coast  rates,  alleged  discrimination  in Griffith,  849-852t 

Policy  of  railroads  regarding  rates StabbB,760 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  establishment  advocated 

Bacon.  77, 80;  Anderson,  645 

Department  of  Labor,  inyestigations  of.  in  telephone  service Bemis.  101 

Department  of  Transportation,  establishment  advocated Bacon,  77. 80 

Department  store,  effect  of,  on  jobbing  trade Langley.87^ 

Depreciation  of  corporate  property,  method  of  acconnting  for Greene,  493 

Detroit: 

Electric  lighting Bemis,  98;  Foote,  114 

Grand  Army  building  in Foote,llS 

Telephone  service Bethell,807 

Differentials  between  cities  (see  also  Discriminations  hetvxen  places) : 

Amounts ; Griswold.614,615,620 

Deprecated Langley,873 

How  fixed • McGovem,664 

Scale  of,  from  Chicago  to  Eastern  seaports Langley,  873 

Seaboard  cities,  origin.. Griswold, 612,615 

Practice  discnssed        Gri8wold.614,6l5.620,633 

Unilied  control  of  railroads  not  likely  to  remove Griswold,  623, 624 

Disasters,  lake  vesse  s,  how  caused Penje  408 

Discharge  of  employees,  mjastice  in  certain  cases Fuller,  12 

Discipline,  employees',  methods  discussed  generally Fuller,  10-12 

Discriminations,  general  (see  also  Export  rates;  Import  freight  rates): 

Community  of  interest,  effect  on Langley.  874, 875 

Detrimental  to  the  South - Langley,865 

Excursion  rates Langley,859 

In  passenger  rates,  ticket  bro';erage  diminishes Lindenberger,  382 

Stability  of  rates,  desirability  .  - Tboma8,5S0 

Affected  by  railroad  consolidation. Greene,487;  McGovem,683 

Discriminations  between  persons  (see  also  UnderbiUing;  Underclassiji- 
cation  of  goods): 

Alkali  products,  existence  denied Bacon,  84, 85 

Causes Parsons,  128, 182, 133 

Colorado,  conditions  in Griffith,  8.')5 

Competition  prevented  only  by  abolishing Bipley,  290 

Competitive  points. chiefly  at Ripley,297 

Cooperation  of  railways  to  maintain  rates Wilson.  691-692 

Decrease  of  rate  catting Woodlock,  464;  Griswold,614;  Anderson, 640 

Different  kinds  of  Parsons,  126 

Effect  generally Parsons,  126, 137;  Bipley,  288-a89 

Created  by  monopolies Parsons,  132 

Large  shippers  in  favor  of Parsons.  131,132 

Empty  cars,  effect  small GriBwold,622 

Evilsof Parsons.  126 
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Diacriminations  between  persona — Continned.  Page. 

Existence  of,  discussed    Ripley,  286-287;  McGovem,  674 

Extentof Wilson, 695-696 

Fast-freiKht  lines,  rate  cutting  by,  possibility  discnssed Griswold,  618, 614 

Freight  boxes  .    ..     .     -.     .   Langley, 876, 877 

Georgia,  existence  denied Dnnlap.  2.4 

Government  ownership,  removed  by Parsons,  129, 183, 184 

Illustrations  of Parsons,  126-133 

Legislation,  failure  to  reach Wilson,  097 

Methods Par8on8,128, 133;  Ripley,  287, 288 

Underclassiiication  and  nnderbilling Ripley,  288 

Minnesota,  existence  of Teisberg,  366 

Oil  companies - Parsons,  130 

Penalty,  suggested  modification McGovern,  t)73-674 

Practiced  by  manafacturlni;  interests Howes,  710 

Public  opinion,  indifference  toward Wilson,  697-698 

Rate  cutting  deprecated Nicholson, 728 

Effect  in  causing Ripley, 28T;  Wheeler, 748 

Effect  on  traffic  discnssed Griswold,  615 

Railroads,  attitude  toward  .  Ripley,  286, 291 

Kemediesfor Bryant, 390;  Griswold, 615 

Water  transportation Griswold.  C14 

Reduction  of ,  reasons Griffith,  855 

Southern  railways Wilson,  688-689 

Stability  of  rates  in  Southern  territory Wilson,  689, 696, 698 

Telegraph  companies,  practices  disoiissed 

Clark,  210-211. 228;  Randall,  244, 237;  Roberts,  278 

Uniformity  of  rates,  desirability .    .   .   Nicholson,  727, 728;  Schiff,  770,771 

Unjustifiable  in  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  Langley,  863 

Discriminations  between  places.    (See  also  Baning-point  ayatem;  Differ- 
entials; Southern  States.) 

Generally Bryant,  387. 390 

Abolishment,  effect  of  .       . Ripley,  295 

Atlanta  and  Birmingham  rates,  compared McGk>vern.680 

Atlanta  and  Savannah  rates,  compared McGovem,  681 

Cansesof       . Parsons,  128, 182, 133 

Chicago  to  Charleston,  rates,  how  made McGovern,  684-686 

Chicago- Norfolk,  rates,  how  made. McGovem,  684, 686 

Cities,  effect  on      .. Parsons,  126, 127, 136 

Competition  of  markets  will  not  permit  serious Anderson,  638 

Competitive  points,  character  of. Markham,  486-137 

Differentials,  establishment  of Markham.  429 

How  fixed     .. McGovern,  664 

Eastern  and  Western  rates Langley,  87;i,  873 

Effect  of Parsons,  150;  Ripley,  295 

Freight  traffic.  Southern  points,  course  of,  from Guillaiideu,  447 

Long  and  short  haul,  alkali  products,  di  crimination  referred  to. . .  Bacon,  85 

Discrimination  justified  by  water  transportation 

Wheeler.  746;  Stubbs.  757, 758 

Justified  within  limits   Davant,6-8 

Georgia  railroads,  conditions  on Dunlap,  1-4 

Intermediate  points,  effect  of  discrimination  on .  Davant,  8;  Nicholsou.  725 

Minnessota  law Teisberg,  865 

Practical  workings  of .   Ripley.  295. 296. 297 

Railroad  competition  as  justifying  discriminations Stubbs,  760 

Southern  and  New  England  cotton  mills Davant,  5-8 

Transcontinental  traffic,  discrimination  in.  justified     Stubbs.  75S 

Long  and  short  haul  clause,  basing-poiut  system,  relation  to Wilson,  697 

Effectof.. Ripley.  29-),  296 

Evaded  by  railways Brvant,387,890;  Griswold.  025, 626 

Observance Talcott.  630-032;  Griswold,  616 

Southern  railways,  abrogation  by  . Guillaudeu,  447;  Wilson,  696 

Suspension  of Bryant,  890 

Methods Par8on8,128 

Montgomery  and  Mobile  rates  compared McGovern,  681 

Noncompetitive  places,  hii^h  rates,  etc Bryant  390 

Pacific  coast,  rates  from  Eastern  cities  to. .  Wheeler,  743-750;  Stubbs,  756-761 
Pittsburg,  injured  by Anderson,  639, 640, 647 
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Discriminations  between  places — Continned.  Page. 

Practice  condemned _ €W?wold,617 

Rights  of  localities  to  their  natnral  advantagre ..     Wheeler,  745 

Rnral  communities,  effect  on _ Parsons,  128. 127, 136 

Sonthern  States. conditions  in... Ripley, 398-299;  Wilson, 696:  Qnillauden, 447 

Principle  of  rate  Bvstem McOovem.  678 

Standard  Oil  Company,  favored  by Parsons,  180 

Ticket  brokerage  depends  on  existence  of Lindenlierger,  35-5 

Transcontinental  rates  dne  to  competition  of  Canadian  Pacific. .  Wheder,  748 

Stnbl>s,7«2 

District  of  C!olumbia,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  89 

District  of  Columbia  supreme  court,  telephone  case,  decision  of,  criti- 
cised      Parsons,  176-179 

Dividends  of  corjMrations: 

How  they  should  he  declared Schiff,  773 

Proportion  of,  on  Southern  railways  -  - Markham,  436 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Roberts,  370 

Drunkenness,  diminution  among  railway  employees Anderson,  638 

Earnings  of  railroadii: 

Bonds,  low-interest,  leaves  more  for  stockholders ...  Greene,  488 

Increase,  recent,  causes  of Oreene,  486:  Nicholson,  728 

Net. per  mile.- Bemis,  91 

Passenger  receipts Bemis,  91 

Proportion  of  on  Sonthern  railways    Markham.  436 

Earnings  of  telegraph  companies: 

Advantage  of  cable  lines  over  land  lines Chandler,  302 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Clark,  216;  Roberts,  270 

Eastern  Trunk  liine  Association: 

Freight  differentials  in Langley.  873 

Railways  embraced  by Langley,  873 

Electric  light: 

Capitalization  of  private  plants. Bemis,  8S 

Changes  from  private  to  public  operation  of Bemis.  98,  99 

Cost  of  public  plants  in  American  cities  .     .   .   . .  .    Bemis,  88,  98 

Gas,  relative  coat  of,  as  compared  with Adams,  2iS2,  283 

Public  ana  private  service  compared Parsons,  146;  Adams,  283 

Mnasachusetts Adams,  27^280 

Electricity: 

Application  to  street-railway  systems,  effect  of Adams,  825,  828 

Economic  value  for  light  and  power Foote,  108 

Elevators: 

Combination,  not  known  to  exist   Teisberg,  370 

NewOrleans .  Bryant,  393 

Polipy  of  railroads  towards,  Minnesota   .  Teisberg,  870-378 

Private  policies,  Minneapolis Teisberg,  867,  868 

Sites  on  railroad  land,  law  providing,  Minnesota Teisberg, 370 

State  regulation, Minnesota .'.. Teisberg, 367-370 

Superior,  Wis. ,  under  Minnesota  regulations Teisberg,  378 

Elkhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  purchase  by  Ontario  and  Western  Rail- 
road     Child8,497 

Employees,  railway  (see  also  Employment;  Labor): 

Comparison  with  voting  population Parsons,  164 

Government  ownership,  effect  on Parsons.  16H,  164 

Numberof    Parsons,  163 

Rules  regulating  conduct Fuller.  10, 18 

Strain  of  work,  increase  in  ....    .  Fuller,  12 

Employers'  liability: 

Discussed  generally  . . Puller.  .15-40 

Common-law  doctrine,  injustice  in  present  conditions Fuller,  35 

Court  decisions,  summary  of   Puller.  37-40 

Defects,  liability  for,  decisions  regarding Puller,  88 

Employees  should  have  same  rights  as  general  public Fuller,  35,  40 

Federal  courts  not  bound  by  decisions  of  State  courts. Fuller,  37 

Fellow  servants,    discriminations    drawn    by    courts    in   Pennsyl- 
vania   . Fuller,  87-40 

Liabi.ity  for  acts,  advocated    Fuller,  85,  40 

Legislation  and  court  decisions  regarding,  in  Pennsylvania Fuller,  36-40 

Legislation,  confused  condition  of Fuller,  40 
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Employers'  liability— Continued.  P««e. 

Regarding  contributory  negligence,  advocated Fuller,  43 

By  Congresa,  advocated    Fuller, -10 

Extension  of,  effect  in  preventing  accidents Fuller,  35 

ByStates - Fuller,  81 

Railroad  brotherhoods,  resolutions  regarding Fuller.  36 

Railroads,  unjnst  efforts  to  evade Fuller,  49 

Relief  department,  release  from,  obtained  by Fuller,  43, 52, 59-69 

Employment  on  railways  (see  also  Employees;  Labor): 

Age  limit - Fuller,  10 

Application,  form  of Fuller,  13.14 

Employers,  corresiiondence  with  former Fuller,  12-15 

Litigation  with  railways,  questions  concerning,  criticised Fuller,  13, 15 

Terms  and  condition  of  entrance,  generally Fuller.  10.15 

Engines,  safety  appliances  should  be  required Fuller,  41 

England: 

Auditor  of  accounts  in Bemis,  93 

Canadian  differential  tariff,  benefited  by  .  _ Howes,  716. 718 

Capitalization  of  corporations,  regulations  regarding Woodlock,  460, 461 

Ca)iitalization  of  railroads W  oodlock,  461 ;  Thomas,  551 

Federated  British  Empire,  possible Howes,  717 

Postal  service  in Claik,  208 

Public  and  private  monopolies  in Bemis,  94 

Public  utilities,  ownership  in - Bemis,  103 

Regnlationin    Bemis.  93 

Railroads,  service  and  rates  compared  with  American Woodlock,  460, 461 

Sailors,  wages  in Penje.  412 

Ship  subsidy,  policy  of Howes,  707 

Street  railways  in,  operation  of Bemis,  102 

Telegraph  system ,  discussed  generally Clar k ,  2 1 6-2i0, 285 

Compared  with  United  States Parsons,  886. 887 

Deficit  of Clark.  21 1-213, 215, 225, 231 ;  Parsons,  88.S,  880 

Expenses  of Clark,  220 

Favored  by  government Parsons,  126 

Statisticsof Clark,  213.320 

Telephone  conditions Bethell.  797-803 

Telephone  service,  operation  of Bemis,  100 

Trade  with  >J  ew  Orleans - Bryant  394 

Erie  Railroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Thomas,  548-555 

Capitalization Thomas,  551 ,  559 

Freight  rates  on Thomas,  560 

Overcapitalization ..  .     Woodlock,  4.53, 456 

Purchase  of  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company Woodlock,  458;  Greene,  475; 

Haddock,  521:  Thomas,  .553,5".3;  McLeod,  573;  Stearns,  589 
Stocks,  prices  of Woodlock,  456 

Erie  and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad,  purchase  by  Erie  Railroad. .  Thomas,  552 

Europe: 

Lalior.  low  cost  of -..  Hall,  819 

Telegraph  service  in Clark,  207, 208 

Telegraph  service  rates Randall  314 

Telephone  service  in Bethell,  784, 785. 787-807;  Hall,  819 

Examination,  physical,  of  railroad  employees Fuller,  10, 13, 14 

Excursion  tickets: 

Dealt  in  by  brokers Lindenberger,  319 

Discrimination  in  rates Langley,  859 

Export  rates: 

Advantage  in  making.lower  than  domestic Greene,  484, 485, 487, 494 

American  producers,  jnstifiabi  ity  and  advantage  to Thomas,  557 

Canadian  roads,  not  lower  on Ripley,  399 

Discriminations,  bearing  on  personal ,   Ripley,  301 

Grain  and  st«el  rails Anderson,  043 

Import  rates  compared  with Langley,  870 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  position  in  respect  to Ripley,  299 

Justification  of  mailing  lower  than  domestic Greene,  484. 485, 487, 494 

Local  rates,  comparison  with.      Ripley. 300 

Supreme  Court,  position  in  respect  to Ripley,  299, 800 

Uniform  from  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific Ripley,  299 
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Export  trade:  Page. 

Adaptation  of  goods  to  demand,  desirability  of Wheeler,758 

Anthracite  coal McLeod,567 

Ctoal Fleming,540 

Frait,  canned  goods,  California Wheeler,  753, 754 

Importance  to  domestic  prosperity Greene,  484, 485, 487, 494 

Bontes,  Sonthem..     Talcott. 628. 629 

United  States ... Markbam, 431 

Express  companies  sbonld  be  nnder  Interstate  Commerce  Commission .  Adams,  386 

I'ailures  in  business,  reasons  for Foote,  113, 116 

I'ast-freight  lines: 

Acconntingof Nicholson, 724 

Bills,  system  of  prorating Nicholson,  729, 730 

Business  of Nicholson,  724, 735, 7!i8, 739, 781 

Character,  former  and  present Oris  wold.  613,614 

Discontinuance Nicholson,  728 

Division  of  earnings Nicholson,  725 

Expenses  of ,  how  paid Nicholson,  731 

Origin  of    Nicho:Bon.724,73l 

Ownership  of Nicholson,  721 

Rates  paid Nicholson,  725 

Relation  to  railroads Nicholson,  724. 735, 728, 729, 731 

Vanderbilt  railway  system Nicholson,  724, 725 

Federal  incorporation  law  deprecated , Greene,  482 

Fellow  servants.     (See  Employer's  liability.) 

Fishery  industry: 

Described. Howes. 717 

Not  desirable  to  Americans Howes,717 

"Floating  cotton,"  defined  and  discussed Uarkham,  440 

Flour: 

Oriental  trade  in Wheeler,  7-51 

Kates  on.  compared  with  export  rates  on  grain Thoma8,S.57 

Receipts  of,  at  New  Orleans Markham,427 

Flour  Mills: 

Consolidation  of,  in  Minnesota Langley,  870 

In  Pennsylvania  district .   ..  Langley, 870 

Food,  of  sailors.  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company Hayne,  416 

Foreign  bom: 

Anthracite  coal  mines Steams,  595, 596 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes,  nationality  of Barter,  310, 311 

Proportion  of,  as  lake  sailors Penje,  411 

Foreign  vessels: 

AtNewOrleans Bryant.  (398, 399) 

Crews  of Bryant.  400 

Forgery,  name  of  purchaser  of  ticket,  discussed Lindenberger.  354, 355 

Franking  privileges;     (See  Telegraph.) 

France: 

Railroads,  government  rights  of  pnrchaae Adams.  388 

Relation  of  State  to Adams.  386 

Telephone  service  condition Bethell.787. 788 

French  cities  compared  with  similar  American  cities Bethell.  787 

Trade  with  the  United  States . Howes,  714 

Franchises: 

Methods  of  acquisitions,  telegraph  companies Chandler,  196 

Perpetual,  in  England Bemis,94 

How  to  aboliBh Bemis.  99 

Street  railways,  indefinite,  have  worked  satisfactorily Adams,  829, 830 

Value,  railroads,  method  of  computing Adams,  375-379 

Frazier  v.  Fennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  employers'  liability  case, 

discussed Fuller.  39 

Frederick,  B.  L. ,  letter  regarding  railway  relief  departments Faller.  53 

Free  ships,  not  the  same  as  free  trade Howes,  713 

Freight  committees,  local Griswold,  613, 613 

Fre^ht  inspectors: 

Duties  of ,  in  relation  to  freight  traffic Langley,  867 

Experts  in  their  busini  S3    Langley,868 

Rules  governing  their  duties. —  Langley, 867 

Railroad  associations,  employed  by Lang'ey,868 

Venality,  opportunities  of,  for Langley,  868 
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Page. 
Freig'ht  rates  (see  also  Classification;  Discriminations  bettoeen  cities; 
Export  rates) : 

Abeolute  amount  less  important  than  uniformity Teisberg,  366 

Adaptability  of 8chiff,774 

Advancesin. i LaQgley,860 

Railroads' reasons  for Langley,869 

Alkali  products,  discussed Bacon,  72-76, 80, 81 

Average Markham,  480, 435 

Comparison  of .      Parsons.133 

Average  ton  and  passenger  mile Parsons,  187 

Blanket  description,  case  regarding Wheeler,  745;  Stnbbs,  759 

Boston        Howes,700 

From  West Howes,  701 

Boston  trade,  effect  on_ _ Howes.  701 

Brokerage  in,  if  possible,  would  be  advantageous Lindenberger,  340 

Canadian  railroads,  effect  of  competition.. .   Thomas,  553 

Changes  should  not  be  made  of  tener  than  yearly Bacon ,  76, 88 

Sudden,  instances  of —  .    Bacon,  74 

Classitication  of  freight,  how  affected  by. .  Markham,  434, 435; 

McQovem,  654, 655, 677 

Relation  of ,  to Langley,860 

Coal,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore Qriswold,  619, 820 

Coal  and  coke,  recent  increase  discussed Bacon,  75-79 

Commodity  rates,  how  affecting Nicholson,  787 

Community  of  interest,  effect  of  a Markham,  432-433;  Langley,  874, 875 

Comparison  of,  American  and  European Parsons,  133, 136, 137 

Difficulty Parsons,  137-139 

Competition  of  world  markets,  effect  on Thomas.  5ol,  552 

Competitive  influences  restricting » Qriswold,  634, 625 

Consolidation,  effect  on Markham,  432. 433;  Woodlock,  463 

Cost  of  construction  should  not  be  considered  in  determining. .  Woodlock,  457 

Cost  of  duplication,  relation  to Woodlock,  457, 458 

Cotton,  from  Southern  ports  to  Liverpool Markham,  443 

Cotton  goods,  discussed Danlap,3,4 

Bates  as  affected  by  inspectors Langley,  866 

Cutting  of  (see  Discriminations  between  persons,  rate  cutting)  . . .  Ripley,  286 

Decrease,  i-ailway Markham,  429-431;  Schiff,  774 

Causes Teisberg,364;  Markham, 429-481 

Comparisons Parsons,  136 

During  twenty  years Thomas,  560 

Denver,  from  Eastern  cities Griffith.  8.50, 851, 8.")5 

Differentials  Qriswold,  614, 615, 620, 633 

Deprecated Langley,  873 

How  fixed McQovern,664 

Scale  of.  from  Chicago  to  Eastern  seaports Langley.  873 

Discriminations  in,  between  Blast  and  West Langley,  873. 878 

Distance,  relative  to     Talcott,  630, 831 

Freight  committees,  local  power Qriswold,612 

Gk)vernraent  ownership,  effect Parsons,  137-139, 143, 145 

Ghrain,  decrease,  effe<-ts Teisberg,367 

Decrease,  Minnesota Tei8berg,364 

Rebates  to  elevators,  Minnesota Teisberg,  372 

Import  and  export  compared Langley,  870 

Increaseof Wilson. 698-699 

Effect  in  reetricting  btisiness Bacon,  75 

Recent,  discussed Bacon,  74-79;  McQovem,  655-658 

Influence  on  country's  development McGovern,686 

Influences  affecting  . .    Markham,  438-430;  Qnillandeii,  446, 447 

Inlanil  and  through,  compared Langley.  870 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  a  function  of Langley,  881 

Should  have  power  to  disapprove Langley,883 

Iron  and  steel  products,  Colorado Griffith,  850, 853 

Jobbing  trade,  effect  on   .. Langley,  871 

Local,  compared  with  through Markham,  437 

Reduction  of... MHrkham,437 

No  reduction  of,  in  New  England  . . Parsons,  186 

Mississippi  River Bryant,  39 1-393;  Markham,  428-430 

How  regulated Bryant,  391 
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Freight  rates — Oontinned.  Page. 

MissiBsippi  River — Continued. 

Rates  affected  by ". Markham,  428-480 

Reduction  of.. Markham. 490, 431 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  maxJmnm  on Schiff,774 

Ocean  competition  prevents  compensatory. Stubbs,  TiiS 

Ocean  rates,  influence  on  railways. Markham,  429 

Ocean  transportation Wheeler,  750 

OvercapitalizatioD,  effect  on Woodlock.4S6 

Paper Oriswold,619 

Policy  in  making Parsons,  134, 135;  Markham,  434:  Wilson.  6»8 

Oomplexities  of Markham,  428 

Postage  stamp,  California  fruit Stnbbs,700 

Power  of  railways  to  reduce  rates  Wil80n,691;  Lang'.ey,8S2 

Proportional  and  through  compared McGovern,  677 

Rate  wars,  abolition  desirable    .  Teisberg,365 

Transcontinental  railroads,  competition  with  ocean  transportation 

Wheeler,  744 
Reasonableness,  American,  lower  than  in  any  other  country . . .  Woodlock,  463; 

Thomas,  551 

Desirability McGlovern,  667, 668 

How  determined  in  Minnesota Teisberg,  362 

Maintenance  of  excessive,  by  monopolistio  power  impolitic  .  Thomas.  ■'>54 

Basis  of  determination .....   Ripley,  291, 292;  Adams,  380. 881 

Soda  ash.  bailing  soda,  etc.,  discussed    Bacon,  72-76, 80, 81 

Southern  states,  Baltimore  to  Northern  and  Southern  ports  .Qriswold.  620, 621 

From  the  East  and  West,  compared Wilson,  687-  6SJ 

Prom  New  York  to Qail1anden.44o.446 

Increase  discussed Langley  863;  Dnnlap.  3-1 

Alwayshighin Langley,864 

Stab  lity  of ,  in  the  South  Wilson,  689, 606, 698 

More  desirable  than  excessively  low Thomas,  5.")0 

State  regulation ,  Minnesota Teisberg,  361-363 

Systems  of  making Langley,860 

Transcontinental  traffic  reduction  in StabM,765 

Tnink-line  territory,  percentage  system    . . Griswold,  635 

Uniform,  advocated Bacon. 8:i:  Ripley.  288, 289 

Unreasonable, might  compel  Government  ownershipof  railroads-  Anderson,642 

Wages, effect  of  rate  wars  FuUer,71 

Water  transportation,  influenced  by  river  rates Markham,  437, 441 

Railway  and  river  compared Bryant,  387, 389, 390; 

Markham,  136;  G-uillandeu,  444;  Griswold,  620, 621 
Freight  traffic: 

Amount  of,  from  South  to  North Langley,  864 

Effect  of  freight  classification  on  miacellaoeous Langley.  870 

Limit  as  to  amount    Swiiff,772 

Southern  territory,  division  of ,  by  railways Wilson, 690 

Through  traffic,  We.'itern,  Southern  Railway, participation Griswold.  613 

Frogs,  blocking  should  be  required  by  law Fuller,  41 

Fruit  industry: 

California  Cooperative  Associations StQbbs,768 

At  New  Orleans Bryant.  397. 398 

Pacific  ciast.  nature  and  importance Wheeler,  753, 754 

Trnnscontinental  freight  rates StabbB,767 

Fruit  trust: 

Effect  of .  on  prices Bryant,  897,  .398 

Extent  of... ..  Bryant.  397, 398 

Fuel,  sale  of ,  by  employers  at  cost .  Holu)e8,145 

Future  contracts,  ho  w  affected  by  chan;?ea  in  freight  classification .  McGovem,  668 
Gainesville,  Jeffierson  and  Southern  Bailway,  business  described. .  Dnnlap,  1,2 
Gas: 

Capitalization  of  private  plants .-  Bemis.SS 

Cost  of .  compared  with  electricity. Adams.  282, 283 

Manufacture    ..   Bemis,89,96 

Publicworks. Bemi8.88 

Plants,  public  works,  small  and  large  cities Adams,  282 

Electricity  supplanting Adams.  282 

Price  of Bemi8.89 

In  New  York Bemis.ttl 

Profit  in  selling. Bemi8,89,90 
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Oeorgis,  railroada,  conditions  in I>an]ap,l-4 

Georgia  Kailroad  Commission,  rates  fixed  by Danlap,l,3 

Georgia  Central  Railroad,  owner  of  line  of  steamers Hayne,  419 

Germany: 

Per  capita  trade  of ,  with  the  United  States Howes,  713 

Policy  as  to  public  atilities Parsons,  153 

Railways Parsons.  124, 133-137,153 

Discriminations  abolished  In Parsons,  133, 134 

Gtovemment  ownership,  results  of Parsons,  153 

Rates  on,  to  laborers Parsons.lS? 

Sailors,  wages  in Penje,  413 

Seamen,  law  as  to  Penje,  413 

Telephones,  conditions  in Bemis,  100;  Bethell,  791-793 

Glasgow: 

Street-railway  system,  an  imperfect  American  system Adams,  838 

Ratesin   Parsons,  140, 145 

Telephone  service  in Bemis,  100;  Bethell,  798 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  nationality  of  thoeeengaged  in  fisheries Howes,  717 

Good  will,  capitalization  of  value     Greene,  490, 491 

Government  improvements.  Mississippi  River Bryant,  393 

Government  license,  for  ticket  brokers,  suggested Lindenberger,  388 

Government  ownership  (see  also  Municipal  ownership  of  public  util- 
ities) : 

Advantages  of Parsons,  141, 143, 144, 150, 166 

Civili  ation,  testof Parsons,  144 

Democracy,  aid  to Parsons,  158, 159 

Difficnltiesof Parsons,  161-163 

Economies  of Parsons,  125, 147 

Effects,  on  business Parsons,  156 

On  civilization Parsons,  135 

On  diffusion  of  knowledge Parsons.  156i  157 

On  diffusion  of  wealth Parsons,  157, 15t<;  Schiff,  777 

On  the  people  generally Parsons,  167 

Growthof     Parsons,  167-170 

Industries  where  practicable Parsons,  101 

Intercourse  facilitated  by Parsons,  125 

Method  of  effecting Parsons,  191-193 

Method  of  operation  nnder Parsons,  166 

Objectsof         .- Parsons,  143, 886 

Objections  to.  of  private  monopolies Parsons.  179, 180 

OlTicp  holding  class,  effect  on Parsons.  161, 163 

Philosophy  of ...   Parsons,  886 

Private  monopoly  contrasted  with  public  ownership  and  cooperative 

operation Parsons,  133, 124 

Principleof Parsons,  1<>9, 170 

Public  belief  in Foote.113.115 

Public  utilities. municipal  ownership  of ..Foote,  103 

Rates,  lower Parsons.  143, 144. 145 

Results  of ,  general Parsons,  160, 161 

Scopeof Parsons.  105, 166 

Tendency  toward Parsons,  141 

Theory  of  genesis  of Foote,  113, 115 

Government  ownership  of  railways: 

Advantages  of ,  summarized  Parsons,  170-178 

Agriculture,  aid  to Parsons,  137 

Antagonism  of  interest  avoided  by Parsons,  156 

Consolidation  of  railways Parsons,149 

Deprecated    Woodlock,463;  Greene,  489:  Schiff,  777;  Adams,  839 

Ecoiiomiesof    Parsons,  147,  Hy.  irO-173 

Education,  aid  to Parsons,  187 

Efiiciencyof Parsons.  170-173 

Germany Ripley, 294 

Labor,  aid  to Parsons,  136, 137 

Great  Britain,  number  of  railways  in  .  Parsons,  147, 148 

Private  railways  compared  in  the  public  service Parsons,  151:  Ripley.394 

Cost  of  management  unnecessarily  large Parsons,  148 
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Ooverament  ownership  of  railways^-Continned.  P«go. 

Private  railwaj's  compared  in  the  public  senrice — Continaed. 

Difficnlties  with,  sammarized _.  Paivons,  170-173 

Influence  on  legislatures ParBons,  159, 160 

Objections  to : Parsons,  170-173 

Powersof Parsons,  156, 159, 160 

Promoters  of  trusts ParBons,157 

Rates,  effect Parsons,  134-185, 188, 148, 144. 145 

Laborers  on  government  railroads Parsons,  136, 137 

Reduced  by  change  to    .  Parsons,  185, 137-189, 143, 145 

Unreasonable,  might  lead  to Anderson,  643 

Resultsof PMr8ons,152 

Safety  appliances,  polinv  of  public  and  private  railways  as  to.  Parsons,  153. 154 

Should  apply  to  all  roads  if  toany Ripley,  294 

.TariS,  national,  policy  of  railways  in  United  States  respecting^ .  Parsons,  153 

United  States,  number  of  railways  in Parsons,  147, 148 

Oovemment  ownersbip  of  telegraph: 

Discussed Chandler,  303;  Randall.  343-345;  Hitchcock,  890 

Advocatesof Roberts,  366-368, 273, 274 

Certain  organizations,  advocates  of Randall,  343. 34IS:  Hitcbco<^,  890-891 

Effortsfor.   Roberts. 366-268, 378, 274 

Establishing,  method  of,  proposed Hitchcock,  805-896 

Newspapers,  beneficial  to  . Randall,  346 

Ob,iection8to -  Clark, 330-232 

Savingby Hitchcock,  893 

Orade  croasmgs,  State  regulations: 

Massachusetts Jackson.  843 

Minnesota Teisberg.SOS 

Orain: 

Export  rates  on  1 Thomas.  557 

Farmers,  shipment  by Teisberg,  371-373 

Qrades.  methods  of  grading,  Minnesota Teisberg,  367-369 

Mixing  of Teisberg,  867-360 

Oreat  Liakes.  loading  and  unloading Barter,  310, 311 

New  Orleans,  facilities  at,  for  handling Bryant,  833 

Receipts  at Markham, 426-437 

Ocean  freight  rates Anderson.  643 

Orand  Rapids,  Wis.,  Cooperative  Telephone  Company  of Parsons.  883 

Orand  Trunk  Railway,  business  and  connections    . Howes, 703 

Oreat  Northern  Railroad,  carload  rates  in  favor  of  Middle  West  job- 
bers      Wheeler,  744;  Stnbbs.  760 

Cost  of  construction.  Minnesota TeiBberg,865 

Northern  Paciiic  and  Burling^n,  relation  to  Teisberg,  863-364; 

Wheeler,  747:  Stnbbs.  765 

Prosperity  and  effective  management Woodlock,466 

Grievances: 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  method  of  consideration  of 

Fitzpatriok,  831 

Redress  of ,  coastwise  seamen Havne,  415-416 

Gulf  transportation,  Denver,  effect  on  rates  to Griffith .  830, 855 

Hague,  The,  Telephone  service Bethell,794 

Hardware,  Pacific  Coast  rates,  case  regarding . .  Wheeler,  748-746;  Stnbbs,  758-763 

Harriman,  E.  H.,  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroaid,  relation  to Woodlook,458 

Henderson,  Harry  B.,  State  examiner  of  Wyoming,  work  as. .     .  Foote,  104, 105 
Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  Company,  relation  to  transcontinental  rate 

suit - Stnbb8.759 

HiU,  J.  J.,  success  as  railroad  m-'.nager Woodlock,466 

Holland: 

Seamen,  law  as  to Penje,412 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  793-797 

Hours  of  labor: 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company Bethell,  784r-785 

Lake  sailors  .   .   .   Penje,  403-408 

Lake  Seamen's  Union,  attempted  regulation  of Penje,  403 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes    Barter,311 

Telegraph  employees Chandler,  3Q0;  Clark,  324;  Bethell,  784-785 

House  of  Commons,  telephone  investigations Bethell,  798, 799 

Hungarians,  Employment  in  anthracite  mines Stearns,  595. 596 
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Hungary:  P»«e. 

Railways,  operation  in Parsone,  125 

Telephone  service Bethell,  790, 791 

Illinois: 

Antiscalping  law,  decisions  on ..  Lindenberger,  346 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  88, 89 

Illinois  Central  Bailway: 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  connection  with .. Markbam,  442 

Northern  and  Sonthern  tonnage  of,  compared Markham,  440 

Rates  on Markham,  436 

Vazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Railway,  relation  to  .  - Markham,  441 

Immigrants,  discnminations  in  favor  of,  in  passenger  rates. ..  Lindenberger,  356 

Immigration,  importation  of  labor,  anthracite  mines  .   ..   Stetuiis,  696 

Import  freight  rates  (see  also  Export  rates): 

Asiatic  prodncts,  policy  of  transcontinental  roads Stabbs,  761 

X^ect  on  American  producer Ripley,  301 

Justification  of  maintaining  low Stubl»,762 

Protective  tariff,  effect  of,  on Ripley,  300 

Reasons  for  mailing  lower  than  domestic,  discnssed Greene,  485 

Snpreme  Court,  position  in  respect  to . .     — Ripley,  299, 300 

Import  freight  trade,  New  Orleans Bryant,  389 

Indiana: 

Railway  relief  departments,  legislation  regarding Fuller,  50 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of  ^ Bemis,  88, 89 

Industrial  combinations.     (See  Combinatwns.) 

Industrial  Commission: 

Suggested  investigations  by Bemis,  101 

Suggested  recommendations  by - Bemis, 101 

Industry,  Department  of  Commerce  and,  advocated Bacon ,  77 ,  80; 

Anderson,  645 

Ingalls,  M.  E.,  evidence  before  Industrial  Commission,  referred  to Fuller,  34 

Injunctions: 

Discussed  generally  .   .. Fuller,  17-24 

New  York,  recent,  referred  to. , 18 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  case    . Fuller.  17-82 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case Fuller,  17 

Injuries.     (See  Accidejits,  Employers'  liability.) 

Inspection  of  accounts.     (See  Accounts. ) 

Insurance,  coastwise  transportation Quillaudeu,  449 

Marine,  foreign  and  domestic,  compared Quillaadeu.  4,50 

Rates,  foreigfn  and  domestic,  compared... Guillaudeu, 450 

Rivercraft Bryant,392 

Interest,  railroad  bonds,  reduction  of  rates Greene.  486 

Interior  Department,  TTnited  States,  telephone  service  of Parsons,  173, 

1 78. 1 79, 883 :  Bethell,  786 

International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company,  relation  to  Western  Union 
telegraph  Company Clark,  288-229 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

Accidents,  reports  of ,  to Fuller,  41 

Accounts  of  railroads,  increased  powers  over,  advocated ....  Adams,  382-385 

Inspection  of .  discnssed  Foote,  122;  Greene,  479, 480 

Advocated Bice,741 

Deprecated Woodlock,  464 

Reports  of  railroad  companies,  advantage  in  requiring Woodlock.  464; 

Nicholson,  727 

System  prescribed  by  commission Nicholson,  780 

Uniform,  advocated Nicholson.  737 

Antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  330 

Capitalization  and  construction  of  railroads,  relation  to...  Woodlock. '160-462 

Commissioners,  should  have  life  tenure Langley,8S0,88l 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  effect  on  x>ower  regarding  rates Greene,  473 

Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. ,  case  before Haddock,  ~)2'y,  535 

Decisions,  desirability  of  promptness Stubbs,  766 

Enforcement  of,  pending  appeal,  advocated levant, 6; 

Woodlock,  461. 465;  Wheeler,  475;  Haddock,  534:  Griffiths,  857 

Delay  in  its  business Langley,  879 

Discriminations,  inability  to  prevent Ripley,  890;  Guillaudeu,  447, 448 

16a 71 
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Discriniination  between  places,  fixing  of  rates  by,  not  as  effective  as 

pooling..   Ripley. 390 

Freight  classification,  commodity  classification NicholBon.  737 

Control  opposed &ri8wold,818;  Talcott,633 

Donbts  a")  to  its  jurisdiction  over Langley.  860 

Proposed  methods  of  adoption Bacon,  74, 76, 82, 84 

Ftmctionsof    Langley, 878-883 

Hearings  before    Wi]8on,699 

Jndicial  body,  should  bea Langley. 881 

Objectof  Parsons.lSS 

Pooling,  control  of Wheeler,  749 

Powers  and  duties  of,  discussed Woodlook,  463-465; 

Thomas,  558;  McQovem,6d6,667;  Wilson,  690, 700 

Impaired  functions  of Wilson.  690, 691, 686, 6«8, 699 

Increased,  deprecated McGtovem,  685 

Favored..  Bacon, 77;  Teisberg, 373;  Wilson, 698-700;  Lang'.ey, 877-888 

Railway  clearing  bouse,  not  subject  to. Nicholson,  727 

Rates,  effect  in  making  reasonable Woodlock.463 

Inability  to  make Wilson,  690, 691, 696, 698, 699 

Pacific  coast,  case  regarding  . . Wheeler,  743, 748;  Stubbs,  558, 5.56, 557 

Power  to  regulate,  advocated. . .  Ripley,  290;  Haddock,  584;  Griffiths,  8.57; 

Langley,  883 

Deprecated _ . .  Woodlock,  464;  Thomas,  557;  Qriswold,  6*5; 

McGovem,  665, 066;  Stnbbs,766;  Jackson,  848;  Langley,  881 

Reports  of Parsons,  128 

Standard  Oil  Company,  investigation  by Parsons,  130 

Interstate  commerce  law: 

Amendments  proposed Davant, 6;  Langley, 877, 880 

Classification  of  freight,  advance  in  quasi  conspiracy  against  . . .  Langley,  861 

Classes,  number  of,  prior  to Langley,  860 

Condition  of , prior  to Langley, 8€0 

Bffectof,on Langley.miO 

Discrimination,  powerless  to  prevent Bryant,  38  7 ,  390 

Failure  to  enforce Parsons,  128 

Pooling  clause,  effect Talcott,  627 

Steamboat  rates,  not  applicable  to Bryant,387 

Interstate-commerce  law  convention,  recommendations  of Langley,  879-881 

Intoxicants: 

Brotherhoods,  rules  against .. Puller,71 

Railroad  regulations  regarding Anderson,  638 

Inventions: 

Favored  by  telegraph  companies Chandler,  200 

Policy  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  toward  Clark,  230; 

Randall,  (249,350,351.3ii:J);  Roberts.  370;  Hitchcock.  891. 893 
Investors  (see  also  Capitalization,  Promotion,  Publicity): 

Interests  closely  allied  to  those  of  public Greene,  495 

Protection  of '..  .  Greene,476 

Iowa: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis.88,89 

Railway  relief  departmentts,  legislation  regarding Fuller,  50 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture.  Pacific  Coast Wheeler,  752, 753 

Iron  and  steel  trade,  Colorado,  conditions  in Griffith,  8o3. 8.^3 

Iron  ore,  loading  and  unloading.  Great  Lakes ^. Barter.  811-313 

Irrigation,  Colorado,  development  in Griffith,  857 

Isthmian  Canal,  Government  construction  advocated Anderson,  638, 644 

Italian  labor: 

Fruit  traffic Bryant,  397, 398 

River  commerce  unsuitable  for Bryant,397 

Italy,  trade  with  United  States,  per  capita Howe8,7l4 

Railways,  report  of  commission  on Parsons,  180, 181 

Telegraph  system Randa11,244 

Japan,  trade  with  the  United  States,  per  capita Howes,  714 

Japanese  immigrants,  Pacific  Coast,  character  of Wheeler.  755 

Jenkins,  Judge,  injunction  in  Northern  Pacific  RaUroad  case Fuller,  21, 22 

Jobbers: 

Commission  merchants  distinguished  from  Langley,  871 

Denver,  alleged  discrimination  against 849-854 

Elimination,  causes  for  his - Langley,  871, 873 

Jobbers"  rates  defined McOovem,  662, 663 
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Pacific  Coast,  case  regarding  rates  to Wheeler,  743, 748;  Stubbe,  758-763 

Trade,  cordage,  i>08ition  in Grimwood,  132 

Jobbing  Trade: 

Canses  affecting Langley.873 

Decreaseof  in^New  York    Langley,871 

Department  store,  how  affecting Langley,  872 

Freight  rates,  as  affecting Langley,  871 

Tariff  law,  how  affecting  . Langley,873 

Johnson,  E.  K.,  testimony  before  Indnstrial  Commission,  referred  to.  Fuller,  47, 52 

Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Oulf  Railroad,  financial  management .'. 

Woodlock,  461,462 
Kentucky: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,88,89 

Position  of  legislature  in  respect  to  news  monopoly Roberts  273 

Kindell  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Kailroad,  case  referred  to . 

Uriffith,  851,852 

Knights  of  Labor,  antiscalplng  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger,  339 

Labor  (see  also  Blacklisting;  Employees;  Employer's  liability;  Employment;  Hours 
of  labor;  Strikes;  Wages): 

American,  superiority  or Howes,  705, 708 

Comparison  of  efficiency  of,  in  different  countries Parsons,  138, 139 

Mississippi  River  boats Bryant,  395-397 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  conditions Guillaudea,  449, 450 

Percentage  of  expenses - Gnillaudeu,  450 

Public  monopolies,  comparison  with  private  conditions Bemis,  99, 100 

Condition  in Bemis,  96 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  conditions Parsons,  190, 191 ; 

Clark,  217;  Roberts.  269,271 

Labor,  Department  of,  investigations  of,  in  telephone  service Bemis,  101 

Labor  organizations  (see  also  Brotherhoods): 

Agreements  with  employers;  longshoremen Barter,  309-317 

Railways,  extent  and  advantage  of  system Fuller,10 

Antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenbrnger,  328, 330 

Benefits  and  dues -..  Penje,  400, 401 

Sick  and  death.  Longshoremen Barter,  307 

Desirability  aflirmed Walter,546 

Discrimination  against  members Fuller.  10 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  Roberts.269 

Drunkenness  distonraged  by Barter, 308-312, 316 

Incorporation  advocated Haddock,  p.  533 

International  Longshoremen's  Association,  organization  and  working.  •  IBarter 
International  Typographical  Union,  attitude  toward    Government 

telejn-aph Randall,  241-265;  Roberts,  266-374 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  described Penje,  401 

Relations  with  Longshoremen Barter.  30H,  309 

Lake  Seamen's  Union Penje.  100-403 

Death  benefit  of Penje,  400 

Initiation  fee    Penje,400 

Liquor  traffic,  relation  to Barter.  30S-3I3, 316 

Membership,  employers  forbidden  to  hinder,  Pennsylvania;  advantages 

Garland,  101 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  friendly  to —  Pitzpatrick,  S38 

Reading  Railroad  antagonistic  to Fitzpatrick,  833. 834. 837-S40 

Recognition,  advocated ■. .  Greene,  474;  McLeod,  575;  Anderson.  039. 648 

Relief  departments  of  railroads,  tendency  to  oppose. . .  FuUer.  43, 4!),  57, 59, 67 

Right  of  workingmen  to  organize Harris, Oil 

Results  of Parsons,  151 

Strikesdiininished  by  Longshoremen Barter,  30?.  308, 315, 316 

Telegraph  employees Chandler.  200 

Wages,  effect  on Penje.  401 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  relations  to Clark,  333 

Lake  Carriers'  Association: 

Described Penje,  401 

Relation  with  Longshoremen Barter,  308, 300 

Lake  navigation  (see  also  Water  navigation): 

Amouit Anderson,  6:i8 

Closed  season Barter,  317 

Disasters Penje,  408 
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Increase  of  tonnage Pen  je.  403 

Rail  and  lake  routes,  Baltimore  and  Chicago Qriswold,  614 

Sailors,  condition  of,  generally Penie,  403-41 1 

Vessels,  described  Penje,  410 

InsnflHciency  of  crews  of Penje,  404-408 

Overloading  of Penje.  401, 405 

Lake  Seamen's  TT&ion: 

Americiin  Federation  of  Labor,  connection  with . .    Penje,  401 

Benefit  features Penje,  400 

Description Penje, 400 

Dues  and  per  capita  tax Penje,  400, 401 

Local  unions _ Penje,  400 

Members,  how  employed Penje,  403 

Numberof .■ Penje. 400 

Treasury Penje.  401 

Wages,  influence  on Penje,401 

Larceny,  on  State  waters,  not  pnnishable  under  United  States  law 

Hayne,  414. 41S.  421-435 

LeM^ue  of  American  Municipalities: 

Meeting  of ,  at  Charleston Foote.  104-111 

Resolution Foote,lll 

Legislation  (see  also  under  subjects) : 

Corporation  laws.  New  Jersey  Greene.  477, 478 

Employers' liability Fuller.  3.J-12 

Interests  of  investors  and  employees  must  be  considered Thomas.  560 

Navigation  repeal  of  laws  favored Howes,  705. 708 

Criticism  of  United  States  laws Hayne.  414 

Ohio  Municipal  Code  Commission,  suggestions  of. Foote.  119 

Railway,  frog  blocking  should  be  required Fuller,  41 

Overhead  structures  advocated Fuller.  41 

Relief  departments Fuller.  .tO-.">2,  69 

Underbilling,  to  prevent McG-ovem.673 

Street  railways,  should  be  revised Adams.  836. 830 

Sunday  labor,  advocated  by  Congress FuUer,34 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Walter.  543-548 

Coxe  Brothers  and  Company,  suit  against , Haddock,  535-535 

Letter-telegrams,  proposed  system  of Hitchcock.  894 

Levee  system,  effect  on  river  navigation Bryant.  393, 394 

Lewis  V.  Seifert,  employers'  liability  case,  referred  to    Fuller,  39 

Leyland  Steamship  Line: 

Capitalization - Howes.  705. 708. 709 

Profits  of -.   Howes,  709 

Liquor  traffic,  labor  organizations,  relation  to Barter,  308-312. 316 

Live  stock,  Sunday  trains  not  necessary FnUer,29 

liiverpool: 

Cotton,  freight  rates  to Davant.  5, 6 

Telephone  service,  compared  with  Amsterdam Bethell,  794 

London: 

Telephone  service Bethell,  787, 797-799, 801 

Rates  Bethell. 801 

Compared  with  New  York Par!>ons,883 

Wages Bethell,803 

Long  and  short  haul.     (See  Discriminations  Itetween  places.) 

Long  Distance  Telephone  Company.     (See  Ameriican  Teleplione  atid 
Telegraph  Company.) 

Longshoremen : 

Great  Lakes,  nationality  of.. Barter.  310. 311 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  conditions    Ouillaudeu,  449, 450 

Stevedores.  Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company.  Hayne,  415-417 

Longshoremen's  Association,  International: 

History,  policy,  and  results. Barter,  307-317 

Membership Barter,  307, 314 

Louisville,  opposition  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  for  Southern  trade  . . . 

WUson.  6«7. 683 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Sailroad: 

Cincinnati,  interests  in —  Wilson.  694 

Comparison  of  rates  on Parsons.  138 
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Ziouisville  and  N&shville  Railroad — Continued.  Pase. 

First  road  from  Ohio  Biver  sonth ..    Wilson, 687 

Long  and  short  hanl  clanse,  policy  toward Wilson,  696 

Paternal  policy  of Wilson.  095 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  proposed  relation  to Wilson,  694 

Lumber: 

Loading  and  nnloading, Great  Lakes. Barter, 313-315 

Interests  opposed  to  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada Howes,  717, 718 

Stateof  trade    Markham,432 

Transportation Markham.431,432;  Taloott,639 

Machine  telegraphy: 

Cost  of  operating Bandall,251 

Described RandaU,  249-251, 362-265 

Experiments  in Randall,  249, 850 

Ownership  of  patent  for Randall.  2.')2-254 

Machinery,  use  of  labor-saving  in  public  utilities Bemi8,95,96 

Mails,  strikes,  eSect  of  laws  regarding FuUer,  70 

Manchester,  England,  telephone  service  compared  with  Amsterdam 

Bethell.T94 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  telephone  service Bemis.lOl 

Manufactures,  California,  development  of 758, 75.3 

Maryland: 

Coal  interests Howes,  715, 717 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  of Bemis,  89 

Massachusetts: 

Bonds  limited  to  amount  of  capital  stock Jackson,  844 

Corporations,  law  controlling  capitalization  of Woodlock,  460, 462 

Electric  light  and  gas  commission .__  Bemis,  91,92 

Electric-light  plants,  investigation  of Adams,  275-283 

Grade  crossings,  abolition  of Jackson,  843 

Municipal  monopolies,  authority  to  regulate  charges  of    Bemis,  92 

Municipal  officers : Adams,  283 

Population  of  cities  of Adains,  280 

Public  utilities,  municipal  ownership  of Bemis,  92; 

Foote,120,121;  Adams,  275 

Regulation  of Bemis,  88-92, 101 

Stock  and  scrip  dividends  prohibited Jackson,  844 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  in Bemis,  88 

Telegraph  service Clark,  208 

Massachusetts  Central  Railroad,  method  of  State  board  in  fixing  value 

ofstock    _ Jackson, 847, 848 

Massachusetts  Electrics  Companjr - Jackson,  845, 846 

Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission: 

Powers  and  results Bemis,  91, 92;  Jackson,  841-848 

Recommendations  sustained  by  public  sentiment Jackson.  846 

Report  of ,  on  Boston  and  Albany  R.R Parsons,  129-131 

On  freight  discriminations Parsons,  129,133 

Memphis,  freight  rates  and  conditions -  Davant.  5-8 

Memphis  Freight  Bureau,  described Davant, 5 

Merchant  Marine,  American  (see  also  Ship  subsidies): 

Comparative  business  of Howes,  704, 704 

Decline  of.  and  reasons Howes,  702, 703 

Fluctuations  of Howes,702 

Tonnage,  American,  cost  of  transportation. Howes,  709,710,711,712 

Vessels,  foreign  and  American,  at  New  Orleans Bryant,  398. 399 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company: 

Employees,  conditions Hayne,  413,415-423 

Contract  with Hayne,  413-416 

Policy  toward Hayne,  413, 422 

Wagesof Hayne,  415,417 

Financial  condition Hayne,  428 

Lines  of Hayne,  413 

Passenger  rates Hayne,  4 1 9 ,  420 

Stevedores Hayne,  415-417 

Subsidy,  not  interested  in Hayne,  421 

Traffic,  character  of Hayne,  420 

Increase  of Ha)Tie,  423 

Vessels Hayne,  413, 428 
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Merchants'  Association  of  New  Tork: 

Aims _ Langley,  859 

EstabliBhment Langley,  359 

Members,  duties  of Langley,  859 

Number  of Langley,  859 

Organization Langley,  859 

Message  rate  system.     (See  Telephown.) 
Messages.     (See  Telegraph.) 

Metallic  circuit,  telephones,  employment  in Hall,  817-H18 

Mexico,  per  capita  trade  with  United  States Howes,  714 

Michigan: 

Lnmbei  industry Howes,  718 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  of _     Bemis,  88, 89 

Railroads,  taxation Adams,  374, 383, 384 

Valnationof Adams, 374-383 

Michigan  AlkaIiCompany,methodsofba8ine8Randconditions. .  Bacon, 72, 75, 80 
Michigan  Central    Railway    Company,    withdrawal    from    Clearing 

House Nicholson,  730. 739 

Mileage  books: 

Different  forms Lindenberger,318,310,352, 353 

Purchase  by  brokers  from  railroads Lindenberger .  318,  340 

Restrictions  not  enforced. Lindenberger,  318 

Minnesota: 

Elevators  and  grain  inspection,  conditions  in Teisberg 

Examiner  of. ,  ...     Foote,  105 

Lumber  industry Howes,  718 

Railroad  conditions  in Teisberg,  863-365 

Railroad  and  warehouse  commission,  operation  of Teisberg,  861-865, 368 

Street  railways  in.  capitalization  of Bemis, 88, 89;  Ripley,388 

Misclassification.     (See  Underclasaification.) 

Mississippi  Railroad  Commission,  letter  to •. McOovem,  653 

Mississippi  Kiver: 

Barge  lines  on Markbam,  436-433 

Boats,  cost  of Bryant,  393 

Insurance  on... Bryant, 3i)3 

Labor  on Bryant,  395, 397 

Commerce  of .  generally Bryant,  387-389, 393, 394 

Changes  in... Bryant.  .387.393,393 

Decrease  of    Markham,  435, 438 

Methods Bryant,  389 

New  Orleans Bryant,  391 

Railways,  how  effected  by Bryant,  387, 388 

Statisticsof Bryant, 388. 389;  Markham, 435, 436-437 

Deepening  the  month  of ,  necessity  for Markham,  431 

Government  appropriations  to  improve,  and  results Bryant,  387, 

888,393,394.395 

Lumber  transportation, decrease  in. Markham, 431, 433 

Navigability,  extent  of. .' Bryant.389 

Navigation,  difBcalties  of Bryant,  390, 393 

Rates,  river  and  railways,  compared Bryant,  389. 390 

Tonnage Markham,  435-437 

Transportation  on Markham,  435 

Mississippi  Valley: 

Coal  industry Markham,  4.33 

Railways Markham.  43.'> 

Tradecenters Markham,  436 

Mississippi  Valley  territory  of  Rlinois  Central  Railroad Markham.  4,'i9 

Missouri,  capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  88, 89 

Mobile,  Ala.,  rates,  compared  with  Montgomery  rates McGtovem,681 

Money,  sources  of  American , Scbiflf,777 

Monopoly  (see  also  Consolidation;  Cambinationa;  Oovemment  Otoner- 
ship): 

Definitionof ParsonB.165 

Private  aims  of Parsons,  141. 148. 159, 100 

Effect  on  public  bodies ParBon8,lG0 

Effect  on  rates Parsons,  431 

Montana,  telegraph  service , dark,  208 
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Uontgoineiy,  Ala.,  rates,  compared  with  Mobile  rates McOovem,  681 

Method  of  makiog McOovem,  681 

Korgau,  J.  P: 

Anthracite  coal  indastry,  relations  to    Woodlock.  453. 455 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  relation  to Woodlock,  456 

Movement  expense,  defined Markham,  437, 438 

Munich,  telephone  service ....  Bethell,  793 

Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  (see  also  Oovemmeut  Owner- 
skip)  : 

Effect  of ,  on  public  employees BemiB,96,97 

Electric  plants,  Massachnsetts,  comparison  with  public  plants 

Adams,  376-283 

Satisfactory  service  of Adams,  381 

Tendency  toward Adams,  281 

Growth Bemi8,97 

influence  upon  the  community. ..     Bemis,  100 

insufficiency  of  information  concerning Foote,  118 

Massachusetts,  provisions  of  law  regarding Bemis,92 

Objectionsto Foote,117 

Study  of-. Bemis,  94 

Municipalities  (see  also  Accounts;  Ciml-Service  Ejcaminatiwi  System; 
League  of  American  Mtmieipnlities;  Pubiic  Utilities): 

Comparative  growth  of  American  cities  McGtovem,  686 

Officers  of ,  in  Massachnsetts    Adams.383 

Telephone  service  of  American  cities  compared  with  similar  French 

cities Bethell,787 

Mutual  Fuel  Gaslight  Company  of  Hyde  Park,  consolidation  with  Peo- 
ple's G)as  Company  . Bemis,89 

Mutual  Telegraph  Company,  absorbed  by  Western  Union  Telegraph 

Company Roberts,  372 

Nashville: 

.Railway  advantages Wilson, 692, 693 

Railway  rates  to Wilson,  696, 697 

National  Board  of  Trade,  favors  governmental  ownership  of  telegraph  . 

Randall,  244 
National  Farmers'  Alliance,  favors  governmental  ownership  of  tele- 
graph    Randall,  242 

Navigation  laws,  ITnited  States: 

Repeal  favored Howe.^.  703, 708 

Criticism  of. Hayne,  414 

Negligence,  contributory,  legislation  as  to  effect  on  liability Fuller,  43 

Negroes,  on  Mississippi  River  boats Bryant,  395-897 

New  England: 

Anthracite  coal,  freight  rates  and  methods  of  shipment Childs,  500 

Thomas,  553;  McIieod,561,363;  Steams,  585 

Canada,  favors  reciprocal  trade  with Howes,  718 

Lumber  market... Howes, 718 

Nova  Scotia  coal,  desirous  of  Howes.  715, 717 

Railways,  local  rates  on  ... Parsons,  186 

Reading  Railroad,  entrance  into,  1892 McLeod,  567, 574 

New  England  Waterworks  Association,  referred  to Bemis,  94 

New  Jersey: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  89 

Corporation  laws Greene,  477, 478 

Stock  books  of  corporations,  alleged  evasion  of  laws Greene,  4  <  8 

New  Mexico,  freight  rates  from  Denver --     Gnffith,856 

New  Orleans:  „         .  ^, 

Coal  trade  and  supply    d  ^     t'SSQ 

Commerce,  increase  of 5'^*°  '  ?S 

Elevator  system D^*°i'!So 

Grain,  facilities  for  handling --     ^'7*3 ?x2 

Negroes  of ^'y*°*- ^^f^S? 

River  traffic  at S'^^^i'^l 

Trade  at;  English S'^*"!'^ 

Exoort  Bryant,398 

Foreign" Markham,  426;  Bryant,  398,  399 
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Kew  OrleaiiB— Oontinaed.  Pisti- 

Trade — Continned. 

Fruit Bryant,  397, 898 

Import Bryant,  889 

Vessels  at,  American Bryant.398 

Foreign Bryant,  898, 899 

Tramp Bryant,  898 

New  Orleans  and  IfortheaiStem  Railway  Company,  relation  to  Sonth- 

westem  Investment  Security  Co  .  Wil8on,693 

New  South  Wales,  railway  policy Parsons,  125 

New  Tork,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Bailroad: 

Discriminations  by Parsons,  133 

Freight  rates  on  anthracite  coal Thomas,  553 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  relation  to; Woodlock,  456 

New  Tork,  Ontario,  and  Western  Bailroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Woodlock.  453;  Childs,  496-S05 

Relation  to  other  railroads Harris,  598,  .599,  603,  608 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  connection  witii *  .  Childs,  504 

Purchases  of  coal  lands Steams,  589 

Reorganization  and  capitalization Chiids,  502 

New  Tork,  Stisquehanna,  and  Western  Sailroad,  controlled  by  E^ie 

Railroad l^omas,  552 

New  Tork  Central  Bailroad: 

Capitalization Parsons,  154, 155 

Lease  of  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad Parsons,  129;  Howes,  703 

Passenger  rate,  maximum SchiS,  774 

New  Tork  City: 

Advantage  over  Western  cities  for  Southern  trade Langley.  874,  875 

Competition  with — 

Boston. _ Langley,  8.59 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis Langley,  874 

Philadelphia  .  Langley,  859 

Western  cities Langley, -859 

Differentials,  injury  by  freight Langley,  874 

Discriminations  ID  favor  of Wilson.  688,  689 

Freight  rate  to  Pacific  coast  compared  with  Middle  West  cities Wheeler, 

743-750;  Stubbs.  757-761 

Ownership  of  municipal  railways.  Bemis,  87 

Spot  wheat  at Howe^,  701 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of Bemis,  89 

Telephone  service Parsons,  883 

Compared  with  Paris  and  London Parsons.  888 

Trade  compared  with  Boston HoweB,700 

New  Tork-Bichmond  rate,  comi>ared  with  New  York-Norfolk  rate 

HcGovem,  665 
New  Tork  (State): 

Antiscalping  law  nnconstitutional,  decision Lindenberger,  341 

Laws,  uniform-accounting,  attempt  to  enact Foote,  111 

Telephone  laws Bethell,813 

Franks  in,  prohibited Bethell,810,811 

New  Tork  Subway  Corporation,  relations  to  American  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Company Bethell,  779, 780 

New  Tork  Telephone  Connpany: 

Service,  Berlin  telephone  service,  compared  to Bethell.  793 

Character  of - Bethell,  778 

Emploveesof- - B6thell,783 

Expenditures  for  new  equipments Bethell,  778, 779 

Gieographical  extent  of  system Bethell,  779, 795 

Growth  and  development Bethell,  778, 779 

Improvements,  policy  in  reference  to Bethell,  778 

Rates  charged Bethell,  780-782. 810, 811 

Stations  of Beaiell,778 

New  Zealand: 

Government  ownership  in.  results  of Parsons,  151.153 

Laboring  classes. policy  toward Parsons,  t.51,  l'>2 

Railroads, construction  of '... Parsons,  151 

Discriminations  abolished Parsons.134 

Policyof Parsons,  :26, 137, 148 
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News  monopoly,  evidences  of Randall,  346-248, 253, 355, 356, 359 

Newspapers: 

Governmental  ownership  and  operation  of  telegraph,  advocated  by  .  Randall, 

246;  Roberts,  267 

Antiscalping  laws,  attitude  toward Lindenberger ,  .S26, 328 

Press  rates,  telegraphic,  defined  .  Clark,  310;  Randall,  253 

Nicaragua  Canal: 

Benefit  of ,  to  New  Orleans Bryant,397 

Pacific  coast,  advantages  and  disadvantages  to    . .  Wheeler,  751 ;  Stabbs,  768 

Night  messages,  telegraphic  rates  f  or .  _ Clark,  210 

Norfolk,  Va.,  cotton,  freight  rates  on Davant,  5 

North  Dakota,  territorial  examiner  of Foote,  105 

North  Oetman  Lloyd  Line,  snbsidy  to Howee.  706, 707 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad: 

Carload  rates  in  favor  of  Middle  West  jobbers  - . .     Wheeler,  744;  Stubbs,  760 

Injunction  in  connection  with  strike,  criticised  . .     Fuller,  17-23 

Relation  to  Qreat  Northern  Railroad  and  Burlington Teisberg,  3(i3-364; 

Wheeler,  747;  Stubbe,765 
Stock  flurry  of-... Rice,  743;  bchiff,  773 

Northern  Railroads,  superior  to  Soathern  railways Langley,864 

Norway: 

Merchant  marine Howes,  711 

Telephone  service Beiuis.  100 

Nuremburg,  Germany,  telephone  service Bethell,793 

Oaths,  requirement  in  application  for  employment Fuller,  15 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  relation  to  railroads.  Guillaudeu,  444 

Ocean  transportation  (see  also  Merdiant  marine,  AmeiHcan;  Sailors: 
Water  transportation): 

American  and  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company Wheeler,  750;  Stubbs.  763 

Asiatic  imports,  rates  on Stubbs,  761 

Character  of  goods  handled Wheeler,746 

Denver,  relation  to  rates  from Stubbs,  759, 760 

Rates — 

From  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast Wheeler.  7.50 

Relation  to  rail  rates  to  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  743-750 

Transcontinental, extent  of  influence  on ...  Wheeler,  746;  Stobbs,760 

Office-holding  class: 

Comparison  of,  in  different  conotries Parsons,  163 

Effect  of ,  on  the  country Parsons,  162 

Ohio: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis.  89 

Municipal  code  commission ,  legislation  suggested  by Foote,  1 19 

Uniform  accounting,  bill  for,  introduced  in  legislature Foote,  1 1 1 

Ohio  River : 

Boats Markham,  437 

Building Bryant,397 

Changes  in Bryant.  394 

Floods Bryant.  393-394 

Improvement  by  dams A  nderson,  640 

Navigation  on ...  Bryant, 3H.s. ;«J3, .394 

Trafficon _ Bryant, 392, 394;  Wilson,697 

Oil: 

California,  development  in Wheeler,  7.52 

Price  Bemis,89 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company : 

Capitalization Guillaufleu,443, 414, 4,50 

Competitors    (iaillau(leu,443,444 

Condition  of  service   • Guillaudeu,  44.S 

Differential  rates Guillaudeu,  444, 445 

Expt^nse,  proportion  due  to  labor Guillaudeu.  4.50 

Freight  rates .   Guillaudeu.  443, 445 

Labor  employed  by,  conditions Guillaudeu,  449 

Lines  controlled Guil'.andeu.  443 

Organization    Gui  lavideu.  443 

Policy       ... Guillaudeu,  443 

Relation  to  other  transportation  companies     Guillaudeu,  443 

Relation  to  Southern  cities (}nillaudeu,  445 

Statistics  of    Guillaudeu,  4.'iO 

Traffic, character  of Guillaudeu, 444 
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Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company— Continued.  Paw- 
Union  labor,  policy  toward Onillanden,  4r)0 

Vessels Oaillaadea.  443 

Wages  paid  by Goillaadea,  44(M49 

Operators,  telegraph,  wages  of Clark,  333-234 

Oranges,  rente  of  shipments  of,  transcontinental  railroads Stnbba,  764 

Oriental  trade: 

Adaptation  of  goods  to  demand,  desirability  of Wheeler,  753 

Development  of,  and  effect  on  Pacific  coast Wheeler.  751 ;  Stnbbs.  768 

O'Sbea,  E.  F.,  statements  concerning  rail-way  relief  departments Fuller,  47 

OsWego,  If.  Y.,  anthracite  business  at Cbilds.iiOo 

Overcapitalization.     (See  Capitalization.) 

Overhead  structures  of  railroads,  leg^lation  regulating,  advocated  . .  Fuller,  41 

Overtime,  compensation  same  as  for  regular  time. Fuller,  34 

Pacific  coast: 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  effect  on Wheeler,  755-756 

Discrimination  rates  from  Eastern  cities,  case  regarding Wheeler,  743-748; 

Stubbs,  757-761 

Nicaragnan  Canal,  advantages  and  disadvantages  to.  Wheeler,  751 ; 

Stnbbs,  768 

Oriental  trade, development  of Wheeler,  751 ;  Stnbbs, 768 

War  Department,  alleged  discrimination  in  letting  contract  for  sup- 
plies   Wheeler,  757 

Pacific  Coast  Jobbers  and  Kanufacturers'  Association: 

Efforts  to  prevent  rate  discrimination Wheeler,  748 

Suit  regarding  discriminations  against  Pacific  coast Wheeler,  743-748; 

Stubbfl,  757-761 

Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  establishment  and  objects Wheeler,  753 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  subsidy  to Howes,  703, 704 

Panics: 

Effects  on  finance  and  on  business G'reene,483 

Influences  tending  to  reduce  severity Greene,  487 

Paper,  freight  rates  on,  discussed Orlswold,619 

Paris: 

Telephone  service      Betbell,  787, 788 

Compared  with  New  York Parsons.SSS 

Parliament  (British),  right  to  regulate  public  utilities Bemis,  94 

Passenger  tickets  (see  also  Ticket  brokerage) : 

Excursion  rates Lindenberger, 319;  Langley,859 

Frauds  discussed. Lindenbei^r,  359 

Redemption  by  railroads  discussed Lindenberger,  336, 340 

Round-trip  tickets,  hardshipsin  methods  of  enforcing  rules.  Lindenberger,  333 

Passenger  traffic: 

Brokerage  business  and  rate  wars Lindenberger,  319, 320, 335 

Coastwise  steamers,  Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Con^any. 

Hayne,  419-431 

Colonist  rates,  transcontinental  routes Wheeler,  755 

Mileage  books,  different  forms Lindenberger,  818, 819, 353. 333 

Rates,  decline  of Schiff,774 

United  States  and  foreign  countries Parsons,  137-144 

River,  decline  of Bryant,  393, 393 

New  Orleans. Bryant, 399 

Receipts  of  steamers Bryant,899 

Second-class  rates,  granting  and  withdrawal Lindenberger,  336, 837 

Sunday  traffic,  unnecessarily  extensive Fuller,  29 

Passes,  railroad: 

Employees,  issue  to  low  grades,  restricted Lindenborger,  858 

Evileffectsof Parsons,  127, 138 

Purchase  and  sale  of,  dishonorable Lindenber^r,  358 

Hazardous  nature  of  investments  in Rioe,  734 

Monopoly  created  by  advantageous Rice,734 

Organization  and  capitalization  of  companies  for  exploiting Rioe,  733, 734 

Peninsula  and  Oriental  Line: 

Business  of Howes,  706-708 

Subsldyto Howes,  706-708 

Pennsylvania: 

Employers'  liability,  legislation  and  court  decisions r^ording. . .  Fuller,  36-40 

Street  railways  in,  capitalization  of Bemis,  89 

Telegraph  service Clark,  208 
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Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  Erie  Railroad,  purchase  by Wood'i 

Greene,  47r);  Haddock,  531, 584;  '^  493  493 
553,553;  McLeod,  573;  Steaj"  479',  479 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad:  Rice'  73(i 

Anthracite  coal  bnaineea,  policy  regarding Haddo  479'  493 

Relation  to  mining  companies Stear479]  43;^ 

Relation  to  other  railroads Woodlock,451;  Harris,  ,598, 599,  G^Qe|  4^2 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  relations  to  the Schiflf ,  774)3'  491 

Cincinnati,  interests  in ..     Wilsoi^ij' ggg 

Community  of  interests  with  Vanderbilt  roads Woodlock 

Freight,  system  of  banding Nicholson, 

Labor  organizations,  friendly  to Fitzpatrick,i  375 

Local  development,  policy  of Wilson,  C.141 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  proposed  relation  to.  Wilson,  6305 

Relief  department  discussed Fuller,  45, 48-.')8, 59-(g86 

Sunday  freight  traffic Fuller,  39-326 

People's  Gas  Company  of  Chicago,  purchase  of  Mutual  Fuel  Gaslight  77 

Company Bemis,  Stij? 

Philadelphia:  •{ 

Competition  with  New  York Langley,  859  ^ 

Gas  bills  in,  collection  of Foote,131  ■ 

Gas  works,  public  and  private  management  of Bemis,  97, 101 .  103 

Spot  wheat  at Howes.  701 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  (see  also  Reading 
Company),  relation  to  Reading  Company Harris,  !>97 

Philadelphia  and  Seading'Bailroad  (see  also  Rending  Company): 

( 'on  fusion  of  arcounts  with  subordinate  coal  company Rice,  739 

Relief  department,  discussed Fuller,  40, 58 

Philippine  lislands: 

Effect  of  war  in  advertising  California Wheeler,  754 

Trade  of,  future  development Wheeler,  751 

Piedmont  Air  Line,  relation  to  Southern  transportation  business.  Gnillaaden,  446 

Pittsburg: 

Electric  light,  cost  of BemiB,98 

Growth  and  importance Anderson,  637 

Sunday  freight  traffic  through Fuller,39-83 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  Sunday  traffic  on..  Fuller,  39-33 

Plant  System,  Relief  and  hospital  department,  discussed     Fuller.  53-57 

Poles,  employment  in  anthracite  mines Stearns,  595, 596 

Police  i)ower,  ticket  brokerage,  relation  to Lindenberger.  844, 345, 348 

Politics,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  interference  in . .   Wheeler,  754 

Pooling  (see  also  Agreeinents  between,  railroads;  Anthracite  coal,  allot- 
ment of  tonnage) : 

Agreements,  right  to  make,  advocated Thomas,558 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  relation  to Riplev,  291:Adam8,386; 

Wootllock,463,46:J;  Greene,  473;  Thomas,  5.58;  Wheeler,  748 

Cotton,  transportation  of Davant.  7 

Deprecated Bacon. 83 

Desirability  discussed Teisberg,  372;  Wheeler,  748 

Effect  of,  on  facilities Ripley.  394, 295 

Elevators,  forbidden ,  Minue.sota _ . "reisberg,  370 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  approval  of  agreements  by  . . .  Ripley,  289; 

Thomas.  558 

Control  over Wheeler, 749 

Interstate  commerce  law,  effect Talcott,  037 

Legalized,  advocated.     ..  Anderson. 639, 641,642;  Griswold.615;  Thomas, .5.58 

Memphis,  division  of  cotton  traffic  from Davant,  7 

Railroads  no  longer  desire  . Woodlock,  403 

Rates,  effect  on , Ripley,289 

Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association Talcott,  036, 627 

Postage-stamp  rates,  California  fruit  transportation   Stubbs,  709 

Transcontinental  business,  application  to .   Wheeler,  744 

Postal  service,  duty  of  Government  to  furnish  efficient Randall,  343 

Effect  of  laws  regarding  strikes Fuller,  70 

Post-offices: 

Employees,  number  of Roberts,  270 

Number  in  United  States .    Par8on8,HS0 

Post-office  systems  of  United  States  and  ( Jreat  Britain,  compared . .  <  'lark,  337, 328 
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OldDomir  ,Tdegraphs.)  Pago. 

Unioi/cL.,  \  /any: 

Vess^A'-*;rf7  Chandler.  194;  Clark. 313 

Wag»^%r  Chandler,194 

Op«rato'    *.  ^  «.  number  of  offices,  etc  .     Chandler,  194;  Clark.  207 

Oran^eibz. Chandler.  194 

Orient*?/"  <3&  »d  development Chandler,  193;  Clark.  213 

Ad^'/;>  «8 Chandler,l»4 

De^  'yQi  a  Telegraph  Company,  relations  with Clark.  22a 

O'Sh^  '^-l  4eral,  advocate  Government  ownership  and  operation  of 

Oswei'^?^  Koberts, 266, 368 

0-7&Ti^  ion8,.name8of Randall,252 

Ove»fe5*  Car  Company,  referred  to Oreene,495 

OvesS'  .efit  from  Government  ownership  of  telegraphs ^ndall,246 

Pa<(L  .egraph  (see  also  AfacWnc  tefegrop/i) Clark.  229, 230 

^  .«,  owners  should  be  subject  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

fe - Adam8,386 

/  .odofgauging Foote,  112. 122 

roads,  increased  by  excessive  freight  rates Bacon,  77-79 

jstern  Union  Telegraph  Company Bobeits,  370 

jtion  of  corporations: 

iscussed  generally. Greene,  477, 490-494 

ianks.  greater  conservatism  as  protection  to  investors . . .  Greene,  477. 488, 493 

Cost  of,  method  of  capitalizing Greene.  491 

Publicity  of  information  regarding Greene,  494;  Bice,  786 

Relation  to  value  of  securities  Greene,494 

Methods  described Greene,  491 

Publicity,  difficulty  of  making  rnles  as  to  information  famished.  Greene, 483 

Remedy  for  abuses Greene.  490-492 

Requirement  by  law.  discussed Greene,  482, 483, 490 

Responsibility  of  promoters,  discussed   Greene.  483 

Valuation  of  assets  and  good  will.. . Greene.  490. 491 

Wall  street,  increased  conservatism  of Greene,  477 

Prouty,  J.  D.,  paper  on  Railway  Discriminations  .1 Parsons,  128 

Prussia: 

Argument  of  cabinet  on  public  ownership  of  railways Parsons.  124 

Railroads,  terms  of  government  purchase Adams,  386 

Public  accounting.     {See  Accounts;  Uniform  public  accounting.) 
Public  examiner: 

Duties Foote.  106 

Qualifications Foote.  107 

Wyoming,  relation  to  State Foote.  106 

Public  utilities   (see  also  Ooi'ernmen.t  ownership;   Oas;   Electric  light; 
Street  railways): 

Bonds  of  corporations ..  Bemis.  88.00 

Capitalization  of  corporations  operating Bemis.  87, 88, 90 

Competition, operation  of '. Bemi8,86 

Controlof Foote.llS 

Coordination  of.  in  various  countries,  extent  and  results  of Parsons, 

149. 15U.  136 

Cost  of  construction  and  earning  power,  relation  between Bemis.  88 

Cost  of  plants  publicly  owned Bemis.  87 

Efficiency  of  management Bemis,  96 

England,  regulation  in , Bemis,  93 

Necessity  for  further  investigation Bemis,  100 

Objects  of Foote,  117;  Parsons.  123, 141 

Public  ownership Bemis,  86. 87, 91 

Compared  with  private Foote,  118, 117;  Par8ons,146 

Regulation Bemis.  86, 87. 91 

As  a  remedy Parsons.  181,183 

Effectof    .     . Parsons,  181, 188 

Secrecy  of  private  companies. Bemis,  89, 91 

Publicity  of  corporations  (see  also  Accounts  of  corporations;  Uniform 
amounting): 

Discussed  generally Rice,  738 

Accounts,  difficulty  of  interpreting Greene.  480 

Annual  reports,  nature  and  desirable  contents,  discussed  generally..  Greene, 

479,492,498 
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I'ngv. 

Publicity  of  corporations— Continued. 

Balance  nheets,  proper  items  to  be  published,  discussed        ..  Greene,  492, 4!I3 
Competitors,  information  obtained  by  becoming  stockholders.  Ureene,  478, 479 

Desirability  of. Ilice,73G 

Expert  auditors,  investigation  by,  advocated    Greene,  479, 493 

St<x;k  exchanges,  requirement  of  reports  of  cori'orations  by. .  Greene,  479, 48;{ 

Trusts,  remedy  for,  discussed  _ Greene,  482 

Undesirability  of  excessive  i  nterf erence Greene,  493, 49 1 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  facilities  of Wilson,  696 

Railroads  (see,  also  under  subjects): 
Bonds.     (See  Bonds,  railroad.) 

Connections,  value  of Adams,  376 

EflSciency  of  service,  comparison  of,  in  ditferent  conntries.   .  Parsons,  139-141 

Foreign  charters,  operation  in  State  permitted,  Minnesota Teisberg,  365 

France,  government  rights  of  purchase Adams,  386 

Functions  .   Parsons,  126 

Government  regulation  desirable SchifE,  777 

Increase  of  business. ..  Nicholson,  737 

Harmonious  action  desirable Schiff,  771 

Mileage,  in  Mississippi  Valley Markham,425 

Proportion  in  Southern  States Markham,436 

Power  of,  over  producers  of  commodities Ripley.  287-388 

Prussia,  terms  of  government  purchase Adams,386 

Rates.     (See  Freight  rtitcs,  ruHsenger  tickets,  Passeiifjfr  traffic.) 

River  transportation ,  relation  to Bryant,  387, 388;  Markham,  423 

Southern  States,  conditions  generally. Dunlap,  1-4 

Short  roads  unprofitable  Dunlap,12 

State  regulation.  Minnesota  Teisberg,  361-36.') 

Steamship  companies  relation  to Gnillaudeu,  443, 444 

Systems,  geographical  division Schifl,  778 

Telegraph  basiness.  no  precedence  in  general Chand'er,  199 

Use  of  special  wires Chandler,  199 

Terminals, great  valneof Adams. 375 

Massachusetts Jackson.  844 

Valuation,  investigation  of  by  Federal  Government  advocated.  Adams,  381-381 

Michigan Adams,  374-383 

Kailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  organization, 

powers  and  policy Teisberg,  301-36.'),  368 

Railroad  Commissions: 

California,  character  and  decisions  of Stubbs.  767 

Georgia,  rates  fixed  by Dunlap.  1-3 

Massaclinsetta,  powers  and  working Jackson;  Ripley 

Powers,  discussed Wilson.  690. 6'.tl 

Relation  to  railways Wilson,  690, 691 

Southern  States,  attitude  toward  Southern  claasification  on  inter- 
state traffic Langley,8()3 

Tennessee,  rates  not  fixed  by Davant,7 

Railroad  Conductor: 

Editorial  regarding  relief  departments Fuller.  .")8-59 

Extractsfrom Fuller. 20. 31, 27 

Rails,  steel,  export  freight  rates : Anderson,  643 

Radsins: 

California,  condition  of  industry Wheeler.  7.53.7.54 

Cooperation  of  California  producers Stubbs,  768 

Rates.    (See  Discri7ninutions;  Export  rates;  Import  rates;  Freight  rates; 

Passenger  tragic.) 
Reading  Railroad: 

Anthracite  coal  business Harris,  .596-611 

Intiuence  on  prices Steams,  .582 

Tonnage Saward,  .514,  .51.5:  Haddock.  .527;  Harris.  .V.is,  601. 600 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  relation  with Harris,  6(i8, 600 

Bankruptcy  and  reorganization Harris,  604, 605 

Black  list  of  discharged  employees  asserted Fitzpatrick.  835 

Capitalization  generally Woodlock.  4.55. 4.56;  Harri.s.  .597.  .598 

Of  coal  lands .     ..      Greene,  472; 

Saward,  517, 519;  Haddock,  533;  McLeod,506;  Harris,  604, 605 
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Heading  Railroad-rContitined.  Page. 

Cen&al  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  purchase  of  stock Woodlock,  454, 455; 

Greene,  471, 475;  McLeod,572;  Harris,  607-609 

Coal  lands,  porchase  of,  forced  by  competition Haddock,  533 

Earlier  attemps  to  control  Jersey  Central  and  Lehigh  Valley.  Greene,  471 ,  475; 

McLeod,572;  Harris,  607-609;  Eic8,787,738 

Labor  organizations,  antagonistic  to Fitzpatrick,  833, 834, 837-840 

New  England  territory,  extension  into,  in  1893 McLeod,  567, 574 

Receivership  and  i-eorganization McLeod,  572, 573 

Relation  to  subordinate  and  preceding  companies Harris,  597 

Reorganization  and  capitalization Greene,  472;  Harris,  597, 598 

Rice, I.  L., connection  with Rioe. 737-839 

Receivera,  polity  in  selection  of Greene,  489;  Bice,  741 

Reciprocity  treaty : 

Manufacturing  indastries  in  Canada  opposed  to Howes,  718 

Necessity  of,  with  Canada Howes,  713, 715, 718 

Refrigerator  cars: 

California  fruit,  transportation  of Wheeler,  7M 

Operation  by  separate  companies .  deeirablility  of Stnbbe,  769 

Transcontinental  fruit  transportation Stnbbs,  767, 769 

Regulation.     (See  Accounts;  Interstate  Commerce  Cotiimission;  PuMio 

utilities;  Railroad  commissions.) 
Relief  departments  of  railroads : 

Discussed  generally Fuller,  43-69 

Brotherhoods,  replies  of  lodges  regarding Fuller,  60-67 

Congress,  laws  passed  by,  regarding Fuller,  69 

Cost  of  insurance  in. Fuller. 53-58 

Disapproved  by  employees Fitzpatrick,  833 

Labor  organizations,  tendency  to  prevent  membership  in Fuller,  43, 

49.57.60-67 

Liability  for  damages,  in  lien  of ,..  Fitzpatrick.  833, 836 

Lobbying  by  railroads,  legislation  on Fuller,  50--53 

Memtiership.  application  for  blank  forms Fuller.  43, 47-53 

Obligatory Fuller,  43, 47, 48, 52, 53. 59-69;  Fitzpatrick.  832, 8;)6 

Prohibition  of  compulsory,  advocated Fuller.  10 

Payments  by  employes Fuller,  43, 53, 58 

Pennsylvania  railroad. Anderson,  637, 6:)8 

Release  of  employers  from  liablility  by  means  of FuUer,  43-58, 59-69 

Reorganization  of  railroads : 

Business  depressions,  rendered  necessary  by GTeene,487 

Capitalization,  effect  on  bonds  and  stocks Ripley,  291, 297, 298; 

Greene,  487. 488 

Causes Talcott,686 

Committees,  methods  of  establishing  and  procedure Greene.  488, 489 

Courts,  policy  regarding Greene,  489 

Fixed  charges,  effect  on Ripley,  898 

Minority  stockholders,  protection  of  rights  of Greene,  4^,  489 

New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad Childs.  508 

Reading  Railroad Greene,  473;  McLeod,  573, 573;  Harris.  597. 598 

Richmond  Gas  Works Bemis,  97 

River  transportation  (see  also  Mississippi  River;  Water  transportation ) : 

Amount Anderson.  638, 646 

Boats,  where  built Bryant,  397 

Decrease  of  traflBc... Markham. 42.5-426 

Freight  rates,  coal,  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans Anderson,  643 

Improvemente,  beneficial  effects Anderson,  646 

Navigation,  dangers  to  Bryant,  387, 388 

Season,  shortening  and  reasons —  Brvant,  393, 394 

Southern  rivers Griswold,621;  Talcott,628,629 

Statistics  of  traffic Bryant,  388, 389;  Markham,  426-427 

Rocky  Mountain  States,  alleged  discrimination  in  rates Griffith,  849-854 

Rotterdam,  telephone  rates  and  service Bethell.  793, 795, 797 

Roustabouts  on  M  ississippi  River  boats Bryant,  395-397 

Rubber,  raw  material,  sources  of Rice, 735 

Rural  free  delivery,  compared  with  telegraph  service Roberts,  273 

Russia,  policy  of  railways  in Parsons,137 

Safety  (see  aiBO  Accidents) ,  comparison  under  public  and  private  man- 
agement  Parsons,  138 
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Safe*y  appliances:  Page. 

Allowed  to  become  defective Fuller,  41 

Engines,  requirement  on,  advocated Fuller,  41 

Signals,  interlocking,  Minnesota Teisberg,  363 

Sailors: 

Ocean.Germany  and  Oreat  Britain,  regulation  concerning Penje.  404 

Great  Lakes,  accommodations  Penje,  40ft-411 

Characteristics Penje,  411 

Conditions  of,  generally Penje,  401-408 

Elamings Penje,  403 

Food  ^ Penje,  409 

Insufficiency  of  crews -..  Penje,  405,408 

Methods  of  procuring .-  Penje,  403,403 

Nationality .  Penje,  401,402 

Number  of  seamen,  small Penje,  400 

Regulation  necessary Penje,  403 

Wages    Penje,  401,405-409 

Ocean  deep-sea  sailor,  disappearance  of Guillaadeu,  450,451 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  contract  with. 

Hayne,  4ia-416 

Food  of. Hayne,  416 

Nationality  of Hayne.  417 

Policy  toward Hayne,  432 

Shipping  articles  as  a  contract Hayne,  413,414 

St.  Louis : 

Discrimination  in  favor  as  against  Memphis Davant,  8 

Southern  trade,  opposition  to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  for Wilson.  692 

Favorable  relation  to Wilson,  694-695 

Trade Markham,  436, 437 

St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  Valley  Transportation  Company,  organiza- 
tion  Markham,  426 

St.  Louis  Bridge  rates  compared  with  Brooklyn  Bridge Parsons.  145 

St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  case  regarding  transcontinental  rates    . 

Wheeler,  744;  Stubbs,  7.57-763 

Saloons  owned  by  employers,  evils Barter,  308. 309, 316 

San  Francisco  discrimination  rates  from  Eastern  cities,  case  regarding. .  Wheeler, 

743-748;  Stubbs,  757-761 

Import  rates,  effect  on .  Stubbs,  761 

Manufacturing  interests  in Wheeler,  752. 753 

Ocean  traffic .  Wheeler.  744, 7.50;  Stubbs,  7.5H.  ~Wi 

Telephone  service  compared  with  Stockholm Bethell,  803. 807 

War  Department,  alleged  discrimination  in  le.ting  contracts  for  sup- 
plies  _ Whee]er,756 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade,  nature  and  organization Wheeler.  743 

Savannah  freight  rates  compared  with  Atlanta  rates McGovern.  681 

Scandinavians  as  sailors Penje.  401 ,  403 

Scotland,  public  and  private  monopolies  in Beiuis,  94 

Scranton  Coal  Company,  purchase  by  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad .  Childs.  497 

Scrip  dividends  prohibited  in  Massachusetts    Jackson,  844 

Seamen's  Union,  International,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  rela- 
tion to Penje,  401 

Membership Penje,  401 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  relation  to Guillaudeu.  4.50 

Statutory  amendments  suggested  by Hayne.  422,  423 

Securities,  American,  scarcity  in  Europe Schiff ,  770 

Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  report  on  railway  discrimi- 
nations   Parsons.  126, 138 

Ship  subsidies  (see  also  Merchant  Marine,  American) : 

Advocated  . . Anderson,  644 

Bill,  doubtful  effects  of Bryant,  399, 400 

Coastwise  trade  not  necessary  for Hayne,  431 

Deprecated Howes,  704-709, 71 1 

France,  policy  in Howes,  706-708 

Great  Britain,  policy  toward Howes,  706-708 

New  Orleans,  sentiment  in  respect  to - Bryant,  399, 400 

Ships.     (See  Water  intnn]>ortation.) 

Shipwreck  benefit  of  Lake  Seamen's  L'nion Penje,  -100 

Signals,  interlocking,  Minnesota Teisberg,  363 
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Sinking  fund,  difficulty  presented  by ,  in  case  of  receivership Ripley .  306 

Sliding  scales: 

Anthracite  coal  field Steams,  593, 094 

Longshoremen    Barter,  315 

Socialism,  relation  to  government  ownership Foots,  113. 115 

Soda,  conditions  of  mannfactnre  and  bnsiness  discnssed Bacon,  72-76, 8U,  81 

South  African  war,  effect  on  Boston  trade Howes,  700 

Southeastern  Freight  Association: 

Functions GHiillaiideu.  443 

Qeographical  extent McQovem,  654 

Southeastern  Uissiaaippi  Valley  Association,  geographical  extent  . . . 

McQovem,654 

Southern  classification  (see  also  Classification  of  freight): 

Advances  made  in Langley,  860, 863 

Character  discussed Markham,441 

Increase  in  rates  under,  1900 ...  Langley-McQoyem 

Classitication  issues 1 McGtovem,653 

Coffee,  action  of  in  respect  of Langley,  865, 866 

Financial  functions  not  possessed  by McQovem,6.>5 

Letter  from McGK>Tem.653 

Methods .  .  MoOoTem,ttS3 

Objects _ McGK>vem,653 

Organization  and  membership.  McCktvem, 652, 653 

Policy  toward  Southern  business McGK>yem,663 

Railway  mileage  covered HcGoveni.682 

Territory  of  _. Langley,860 

Underbilling,  no  power  to  prevent. . McQovem,678 

Southern  Pacific  Company: 

Central  Pacific,  relation  to. Stubbs,  757, 764 

Colonist  rates Wheeler,  753 

De8c;ription  of  railroad  system Stubbe,737 

Import  traffic  and  rates Stnbb8.762 

Nature  and  powers  of  corporation Stabbs,7a7 

Politics,  interference  in Wheeler.  754 

Relief  department, referred  to Fuller,  48.69 

Transcontinental  rates,  action  in  suit  regarding Stnbbe.  758 

Union  Pacific,  consolidation  with Woodlock,  p.  462 

Southern  railroads: 

Conditions  generally Dnnlap.  1-4 

Consolidation,  probable  effect WU8on.(.92 

Disadvantages  of MarUuun,44i 

Discriminations  between  persons,  stability  of  rates Wilson,  696 

Discriminations  between  places,  causes  of Parsons,  128, 132. 138 

Division  of  traffic  to  South. _ Wil8on,690 

Interest  of,  in  developing  Southern  territory  Langley,  862 

Mileage  of McQovem,  683 

Compared  with  Northern  railroads Langley,864 

Policy  generally. Quillandeu,  448 

Rates,  injustice  of .  to  Ohio  River  territory Wilson.  692 

Short  lines  unprofitable -.  Dnnlap,  1.2 

Aaheville  Line,  not  a  factor  in  rate  making McQovern.  686 

Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  competitor  of McQovem,  682, 683 

Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  and  Te-xas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  relsr 

tiouto Wil8on.693 

Freight  rates  and  profits - Davant.  6 

Net  earnings,  increase  in Langley,  869 

Southern  Railway,  Sonth  western  Investment  Security  Company,  rela- 
tion to  Wilson,  683 

Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association Talcott,628 

Southern  States: 

Freight  rates,  to  cotton  mills .'-. Davant,  5-8 

Increase  discussed Bacon,  73. 74, 75, 79-88;  Langley,  863;  Dnnlap,  2-4 

Trade,  competition  for Markbam,  489;  Wilson,  687, 689 

Division  of,  between  railroads . Wilson,  687, 689 

Western  railways  excluded  from Langley,  875 

Southwestern  Investment  Security  Company,  relations  to  railroad  com- 
panies   Wilson,  698 
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Speculation:  Pago- 

Business  favored  by  "Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Randall,  344 

Grain. effects  on  prices TeisberK,873 

Byfarmera .    Tei8berg,373 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  deal Rice,  743;  8chifE,773 

Stock  gambling,  effect  on  pablic Parsons,  155, 156 

Stocks  discussed  generally Woodlock.  465, 466 

Effect  on  value  of  securities Woodlock.  485, 466 

Listing  of,  on  exchange,  character  of . .    Woodlock,  466 

Spencer,  Samuel,  evidence  before  Industrial  Commission,  referred  to. .  Fuller,  34 

Spoils  system,  evils  of,  in  municipal  administrations  (see  also  Civil-service 

examination  ayatem) Bemis,  103 

Spotters,  railroad,  practices  criticised Lindenberger ,  .333, 334 

Standard  Oil  Company: 

Advantages  of ,  over  other  companies Parsons,  129, 130 

Competition,  absence  of Parsons,  139, 130 

Freight  discriminations,  investigation  of Parsons,  130 

Interests  in  other  industries Bemis,  100 

Railways,  partnership  with Parsons,  139, 180 

State  Examiner  of  Wyoming,  paper  regarding  public  accounting Foote,  105 

State  railroad  .commissions.     (See  Railroad  commissions.) 

Steel, relativepriceof  American, in AmericaandEngland..  Howes,  (705,707,708) 

Steel  industry,  competition  by  small  establishments Waterbury,  187 

Stevedores  (see  also  Longshoremen): 

Coastwise  trade,  how  employed  in - Hayne,415 

Great  Lakes,  system  criticised Barter,  308, 310, 316 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company,  conditions  .  Hayne,  415-417 
Wages  .   Hayne,  415-417 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  preferential  rates  to Parsons,  133 

Sticknev,  A.  B.,  statement  on  railway  practices. Parsons.  139 

Stock  dividends: 

Advisability  of  declaring Schiff.774 

Instances  of  proper  declaring Schiff.774 

Prohibited  in  Massachusetts Jackson,  844 

Stock  exchanges: 

Auditing  of  corporation  accounts  by Greene,  479, 483 

Bankmg  interests,  use  to Schiff,  776 

Listed  and  unlisted  stocks Woodlock,  p.  465 

Rules  regarding  listing  of  corporations  on  Greene,  483 

Speculation  on,  character Greene.  483 

Effect Woodlock,  465, 466 

Stock,  watering  of.     (See  Capitalization. ) 

Stockholders  (see  Corporations). 

Stockholm,  telephone  service  and  conditions Bethell,  803-807:  Parsons,  884 

Stocks,  market  value,  how  fixed Schiff,  773, 774 

Street  railways: 

Boston  system Jackson,  843. 844 

Capitalization Bemis,  87-93 

Coat  in  different  cities  Foote,  118 

Electricity,  effect  of  application Adams,  3?."),  838 

England,  operation  in  _._ Bemis,103 

European  inferior  to  American • Adams,  8'38 

Franchises,  indefinite,  have  worked  satisfactorily Adams,  829. 8;}0 

Local,  system  unsatisfactory Adams,  827, 828 

General  character  and  importance Adams,S35 

Glasgow,  operation  in Parsons,  140. 115;  Adams,  838 

Growth  still  in  elementary  stage Adams,  836 

Highways  should  be  separated  from Adams,  836, 830 

Net  income  per  mile  Bemis,  91 

Passenger  receipts Bemis,  91 

Vestibu  I  ed  cars  required,  Massachusetts  Jackson,  843, 843 

Strikes  (see  also  Arbitration;  Injunctions): 
Anthracite  coal,  1900 — 

Described ..  Saward,  510, 516, 530;  Stearns,  593-594 

Condition  of  miners  .. . Greene,  474 

Demands  discussed  _ Saward.  ."iSO;  Fleming,  (.543);  McLeod,  574-.576 

Effect  on  business  and  prices  .  Childs,  499;  Haddock,  537, 538;  Walter,  516 
Boycotts,  distingnisbed  from Fniler,70 
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Brotherhoods,  effect  in  redadng Fuller.  70 

Buffalo  freight  handlers Barter,  308 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  as  remedy  for Greene,  474;  Saward,520 

Courts,  attitude  regarding Fuller,  70 

Interstate-commerce  and  antitrust  laws,  effect  on Fuller,  TO 

Longshoremen  organizations,  effect  on Barter,  307, 308,  S15, 316 

Maila,  effect  of  laws  regarding FiiUer.TO 

Violence  discouraged  by  labor  organizations Barter,  306 

Subsidy.     {See  Ship  subsidy.) 

Subways,  telephone^  functions  of Bethell,779 

Sunday  labor: 

Advantage  of  Sunday  as  a  rest  day FulIer,S3 

Employees'organizations,  resolutions  of Fuller,32,33 

Excursions  advertised  by  railways-  . Fuller,29.30 

Legislation  by  Congress,  advocated Fuller,34 

State  laws,  evasion  Dy  railroad  companies Fuller,34 

Surplus  earnings: 

Railways,  used  to  improve  property  in  some  cases Bipley,  304, 306 

Telegraph  companies,  how  used Chandler,  194 

Suspension  of  employees,  discussed  generally Fuller,  12 

Sweden: 

Labor  conditions  and  wages Bethell,804 

Merchant  marine Howes,  711 

Telephone  conditions,  rates,  etc Bemis,  400;  Bethell,  803-807 

Switching  charges: 

Determined  by  individual  railroads Bacon,  85 

Minnesota TeiBberg,361,389 

Switzerland: 

Area  and  {wpulation Glark,207 

Federal  Council,  argument  of,  favoring  government  ownership  of 

railways Parsons,  124, 125 

Railways  Parsons,  124, 125 

Telegraph  systems,  extent  of Clark,  207 

Telephone  conditions Bethell,  789, 790 

Syndicates,  financial,  formation,  objects,  and  purposes Scbiff,  775 

Takoma  Park,  D.  C,  waterworks Foote,  121 

Tariff: 

Alkali  products,  protection  of Bacon,  80,85 

Discriminating,  on  goods  carried  in  bond,  effect  on  New  England 

shippers  ._ Bipley, 290 

Effect  on  jobbing  trade Langley,872 

Tariff,  pi'otective: 

Import  freight  rates  affected  by Ripley,300 

Railways  affected  by  operations  of Paiaon8,I52 

Tariffs,  railroad.     (See  Rates.) 

Taxation: 

War-revenue  tax  evaded Boberts,  272 

Telegraph  companies,  methods Chandler,  204, 205;  Clark,  216, 217 

Taxation  of  railroads: 

Apportionment  by  mileage  condemned Adams,  383 

Depreciation  in  value  of  property  in  Michigan Ripley,  306 

Michigan Ripley,  305;  Adams,  374, 383, 384 

Minnesota Teisberg,  866, 367 

State,  discussed  generally i Adams,  882-384 

Unproductive  proi)erty Adams,  381 

Telautograph Clark,  230 

Telegraph  (see  also  Machine  telegraphy) : 

Agreements  between  Postal  Company  and  Western  Union  Company. . 

ChancDer,195,198 

Aim  and  object  of Roberts,  (367);  Hitchcock,  894 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph,  reasons  for  sale Parsons,  888 

Capitalization  of  companies Clark,  211 

Cost  of  reproduction  of  plant Clark,  215 

Foreign  and  domestic,  compared Clark,  213 

Frandiises,  patents,  etc.,  covered  bv Chandler,  194 

Value  of  plant,  how  it  should  be  estimated Clark,  214, 215, 226 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  discussed Parsons,  889, 890 

Excessive Parsons,  185, 186, 889, 890 
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Conaolidation, resnlt of Clark,214 

Cost  of  oonstxnction Chandler,  204 

Disparity  of  comparisons Clark,  306 

Distances,  miarepreeentation  of,  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany   Roberts,  871 

Employees,  hours  of  labor Chandler,  200 

Organization Chandler,  200 

Policy  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  toward  ..  Hitchcock,  803 

Wages,  low  rate ^...     Fuller,  11 

Women,  percentage  of Chandler,  206 

England  compared  with  American Parsons,  18o,  886, 887 

Deficit  in  operation Parsons,  188-190 

DiflcuBsed Clark,  211-218, 215, 219, 225, 281;  Parsons,  887, 888, 889 

Reasons  for , Parson8,189 

Resnlts  of  public  operation    Parsons,  1^,  184 

Extent  of  service  in  United  States Clark,  207, 232 

Foreign  and  domestic  systems  compared Clark,  207, 218;  Parsons,  18.5,886 

Franking  privilege,  abolishment  advocated Chandler,  197 

Abuse  of Roberts,  370 

Account,  of  value  kept Chandler,  196 

Condemned Randfdl,3o9 

Effect  on  rates  in  general Chandler,198 

Issuing  of,  methods,  and  reasons 

Chandler,  196, 197;  Clark,  228;  RandaU,  259 

Policy  of  issuing Parsons,  888 

Issuing,  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company Parsons,  191 

Gtovernment  ownership  and  operation  discussed  ..  Clark,  206;  Hitchcock,  890 

Advocated  Roberts  (266-268, 273, 274) ;  Hitchcock,  890-896 

Authority  for Parsons,  182, 183;  Roberts,  266 

Compared  with  rural  free  delivery Roberts,  272 

Deprecated Clark,  2S0, 333 

Favored  by  certain  organizations Randall,  242;  Hitchcock,  800,891 

First  operated  by  Government _  Randall  342 

Postal  service,  impossible  to  compare  with Clark,  327, 228 

Proportion  under Randall,  344 

Proposed  method  establishing Hitchcock,  895, 896 

Systems  compared Parsons,  173, 183-185 

Saving  by Hitchcock,  893 

Instruments,  improvements  of Hitchcock,  891, 892 

Inventions,  opposition  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  to    Parsons,  888 

Of  Patrick  B.  Delany _     Hitchcock,  891 

Letter  telegrams,  proposed  system  of Hitchcock,  894 

Messages,  average  cost  of  operation  in  United  States  Clark,  224 

Precedence  in  messages _ .  . .  Chandler,  199 

Press  associations,  service  to Clark,  210, 211, 219 

Rates,  average  expense  of  sending  messages Chandler,  194;  Clark,  224 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  teleg^rapn Paraon8.888 

Commercial.  Clark,209 

Comparisons  of Parsons,887 

In  foreign  cotmtries Parsons.  186-188; 

Chandler,  302;  Clark,  208-309-211, 218, 225-326:  Kandall,344,351 

Decrease Chandler,  30;j;  Clark,  314 

Attempts  discussed Clark,315 

Impossible Clark,  337 

Di£Ferent  kinds,  described Clark,  209. 210;  Chandler,  197;  Randall,  2.58 

Effect  of  agreements  between  companies  on Chandler,  195, 198 

Effect  of  reduction  in Hitchcock,  893 

Government,  charges  to Ciark,310,211 

Method  of  fixing Chandler,  208;  Clark,  209, 214, 215 

Press  associations Clark,  210, 211, 219 

Range  of Chandler.194 

Squares,  system  described Clark,  209, 210 

Uniformity Chandler,  195;  Randall,  251, 257 

United  States,  statistics Randall.  257, 2-58 

Speed,  present  limit  of Randall,  2.55 

Stations,  number  of,  in  the  United  States Parsons,  886 

8trikeofl883 Randall,250 

Taxation  of Chandler,  204, 305;  Clark,  316, 217;  Parsons,  185, 186 
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Telegrams,  average  namber  of  words  in  United  States  and  Qreat 

Britain Parson8,887 

Wanamaker,  John,  views  on  telegraph Parsons,  888;  Hitchcock,  891 

Wires,  life  of Clark,  222 

Underground  system Chandler,  204;  Hall,  817, 818, 821 

Word-count,  defined Clark,  210 

Telephones  and  telephone  service  (see  also  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company;  New  York  Telephone  Company) : 

Acconnts,  false  bookkeeping  of  companies Parsons,  178, 170 

American  and  European  compared Bethell,  784, 785, 787-807; 

Hall,  819;  Parsons,  884 

Cities,  comparison  of  service  with  small  towns Bethell,  808, 809 

Comparison  of  service  in  various  places Parsons,  884-885 

Cooperative  Telegraph  Company  of  Qrand  Rapids,  Wis Parsons,  883 

Development,  early  improvements Hall,  817, 818, 819, 821 ,  822 

Discriminations  in  rates,  none  in  New  York BetheU,  810-812 

England,  operation  in Bemis,  100 

Exchange  connections,  annual Hall.  821 

Expenditures Hall,822 

History Hall,817-822 

Interior  Department,  service  of Parsons.  883 

Department  of  Labor  investigations Bemis,  101 

Long  distance  charges,  how  established Hall,  819 

Effect  of,  on  telegraph dark,  223 

Message  rate  system,  its  superiority  and  fairness Bethell,  780, 781, 7^,  793 

Metallic-circuit  service,  its  introduction  into  local  exchanges Hall,  818 

Municipal  operation,  development  of  service Bemis.  100 

Manhattan,  Kans   .     - Bemis,  101 

Public  use  in  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden Bemis,  100 

Bates- 
Average  message  cost . Hall.  821 

Determination  of Hall,  818 

Early  basis  of Hull,  818. 

Effect  of  lower,  on Bethell.  810, 811 

Excessive,  of  private  companies Parsons,  173-179 

Flat-rate  question Parson8.883 

New  York,  discussed Bethell,  780-783. 810, 811, 813 

Public  and  private  compared Parsons.  173-179 

Secrecy  of  messages Betiiell.813 

Underground  mileage Hall.  831 

Wagesof  girls Parsons,883 

Temple  Iron  Company,  purchase  of  independent  anthracite  companies 

by Haddock,  521 

Terminal,  railroad,  value  of Adams,375 

Value  not  included  in  assets  in  Massachusetts. Jackson, 844 

Texas  antiscalping  law,  decision  on Lindenberger,  349 

Ticket  brokerage: 

General  discussion Lindenberger,  318-360 

Character  of  brokers Lindenberger,  350, 355, 357 

Frauds- 
Brokers  help  to  detect  Lindenberger,  358, 359 

Charges  of,  against  ticket  Urokers  unsupported Lindenberger,  334, 335 

Reward  for  detection  offered  by  American  Ticket  Brokers'  Asso- 
ciation     Lindenberger,  335 

Guaranty  to  passengers Lindenl)erger,332,849 

Number  of  brokers  in  United  States Lindenberger,  330 

Railroads- 
Depend  on  support Lindenberger,  351 

Tickets  bought  from Lindenberger,  326, 350, 355, 357 

Reduction  of  rates  by  brokers'  competition Lindenberger,  336, 387 

Short  limit  tickets  Lindenberger,  352 

Wages,  effect  on Fuller,  71 

Trade,  btilance  of,  with  Canada Howes,  714, 716 

Trade  centers,  railroads,  methods  of  building  up Markham,  488, 439 

Trade  holding,  defined .   Nicholson,  731 

Traffic.     (See  Freight  tniffw;  Passenger  traffic.) 

Traffic  associations,  consolidation - Bacon,  74, 70 
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Boston,  absence  of Howes,  700, 701 

New  Orleans -.   ...  Bryant,398 

Transcontinental  discrimmations,  dne  to  competition  of   Canadian 

Pacific Wheeler,  748;  Stubbs,  762 

Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau,  nature  of  organization  and  control 

of  rates Wheeler,  749 

Transcontinental  railroads: 

Classification  in,  basis Stnbb8,763 

Consolidation  of  throngh  routes,  advantage  of , Wheeler.  747 

Discrimination,  alleged,  against  Denver _ Griffith.  849, 854 

Fruittraffic     . Stubb8,767 

Geographical  location Schiff ,  773 

Middle  West  and  Pacific  Coast  cities,  case  regarding Wheeler,  743-748; 

Stubbs,  757-761 

Oranges,  ronteirg  of  shipments  of Stubbs,  764 

Rates,  agreements  regarding - Wheeler,  749;  Stubbs,  704 

Establishment  of Langley,  875, 870 

Import,  on  Asiatic  traffic - Stubbs,  761 

Methods  of  fixing Markham,443 

Ocean  rates,  eflfect  of Markham.  429, 443 

Objections  to,  by  Centrtj  cities Langley,  875, 876 

Reduction  in Stubbs,  765 

Refrigerator  cars Wheeler,  754;  Stubbs,  767, 769 

Traffic,  hiiudling  of Nicholson,  731 

Nature  of Nicholson,  737 

Trunk  lines,  not  desirous  of  merging  with      SchiflE,  773 

Transit-in-bond  jprivilege,  suspension  of.  an  evil  to  certain  shippers    Ripley,  299 

Transportation,  importance  to  mdustrial  interests         Anderson,  637-639,  G45, 646 

Transportation,  Department  of,  establishment  advocated Bacon.  77, 80 

Travel.     {See  Passenger  traffic.) 

Trimmer,  vessel  loading,  denned Barter,  310 

Trunk-line  commission,  jurisdiction  of Nicholson,  725, 726 

Trunk  lines: 

Railroad,  geographical  location Schiff,  772 

Transcontinental  lines,  attitude  toward Schiff,  773 

Trusts.     (See  ('onibinations). 

typographical  Union,  International: 

Government  ownership,  committee  on Randall,  341 

Government  ownership  of  telegraph,  favored Clark,  219; 

Randall,  342, 343, 250;  Roberts,  366, 367. 368 
Membership  of Roberts,  268 

Underbilling: 

Criminal, when McGovem,  673 

Defined McGovern,673 

Examples McGovern,  672 

Injustice McGovern,  672 

Leprislation.  adecjuate,  to  prevent McGovern,  673 

Penalties,  suggested  modification . .  McGovem.  673. 674 

Railroad  agents,  practices  with  regard  to   McGovem,  673 

Southern  freight  classification  committee,  no  power  to  prevent    McGovem,  673 

Undeiclassification  of  goods: 

Discrimination  by  Gri8Wold,628 

Penalty  against Langley,  868 

Railroads,  practiced  by Ripley,  288 

Shippers,  practiced  by Ripley,  288 

Temptiition  to  practice Langley,  868 

Underground  system  of  wires: 

Introduction Hall.  817. 818, 831 

Telegraph  companies,  desirous  of Chandler,  204 

Uniform  accounting: 

American  commerce,  effect  on Foote,  116 

Defined Foote,  106 

Desirability Nicholson,  727 

E.xtentof,  proper Foote.  106 

General  interest  in .. . Foote.  123, 133 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated  by Nicholson,  727 

Legislation  suggested,  rciiecting     Foote.  111.  123 

Municipal  expenditures,  result  on Foote,  110 
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Mnnicipal  government,  relation  to Foote,  110 

Municipal  monopolies,  necessity  for Foote,  113 

Mnnicipal  ownership,  relation  to Foote,  109,110 

Necessity  of  Foote,  103-123 

Opposition  to,  sonrces  of Foote,  106 

Progress,  relation  to Foote,  100 

Public  morals,  effect  on Foote.  105 

Public  policy,  relation  to Foote,109, 131, 123 

Taxation,  relation  to Foote,  105, 109 

XTnion  Pacific  Railroad: 

Bond  issue.  Schiff.776 

Reorganization  ..     Schiff,769 

Southern  Pacific,  community  of  interests  with Woodlock,  *S2; 

Wheeler,  746;  Stubbe,  764;  Griffith,  835 

United  Fruit  Company: 

New  Orleans ._ Bryant,  397 

United  Oaa  Company  of  Philadelphia: 

Consolidated  Oas  Company  of  New  York ,  relation  to Bemis,  87 

Interests  of. Bemis,  87 

United  Mine  'Workers  of  America: 

Demand  of  anthracite  operators,  1901 McLeod.  TiTS 

Membership  in  anthracite  coal  field Saward.S:^ 

United  States: 

Area Clark.  207 

Coalmines... Howes.  716, 717 

Freight  classification,  division  of L«mgl^,8a0 

Population  per  Biiuare  mile C&rk,307 

Postal  service OIark,a08 

Number  of  post-offices Parsons,  886 

Telegraph  service  and  development  compared  with  Great  Britain 

Parsons.  185,886.887 

Extent  of Clark,  228, 229 

Number  of  stations  in ParBons,886 

Trade  relations  with  Canada Howes,  713, 71.5, 716, 717, 718 

United  States  Courts: 

No  jurisdiction  over  larceny  on  State  waters Hayne,  414. 415. 421-435 

United  States  Steel  Corporation: 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  relation  to  formation  of Woodlock,  p.  464 

Pacific  coast,  results  of  formation  of Wheeler.  753 

United    States   Telegraph  Company,  absorption  by  Western  Union 

Telegraph  Company Robert8.272 

Valuation  of  railroads  (see  Cost  of  construction;  Capitalization). 

Vanderbilt  Railroad  System: 

Community  of  interests  with  Pennsylvania  system Woodlock.  p.  462 

Fast  freight  lines  of  Nicholson,  734 

Traffic Nicholson,  728 

Vessels  ( see  also  Water  transportation) : 

Merchants' and  Miners'  Transportation  Co.,  inspection  of Hayne.  417. 418 

Vienna: 

Telephone  system;  service;  rates Bethell.  790-791 

Virginia: 

Capitalization  of  street  railways  in Bemis,  80 

Wages: 

Agreements  of  employers  and  employees  regarding Fnller,  10 

Anthracite  coal  miners Childs,  499; 

Saward,  51.5, 519;  McLeod,  567,  574;  Steams,  593.  .594 

Coastwise  transportation Penje,  412 

Merchants  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company's  employees 

Hayne,  415-417 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company's  employees Gnillaadea,  448, 449 

Comparison  of.  in  different  countries Parsons,  138 

Influences  affecting Fnller,71 

Labor  organizations,  advantage  in  maintaining Fuller,  11 

Effecton .Penje,401 

Lake  Seamen's  Union,  influence  by Pen]e,401 

Longshoremen,  Great  Lakes Barter,  810, 811 

Uniform Barter, 315 

Michigan  Alkali  Company Bacon, 72,80 
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MissiaBippi  Biver  boats,  rates  of Bryant.  895-397 

Municipal  monopolies,  rate  in Bemis,95 

Bate  wars,  effect  upon , Fnller.Tl 

Bates,  relative,  of  different  classes Fuller,  It 

Bailwa;r8i  consolidation  of,  effect  on Fnller,71 

Rednction  hj  employers Fuller,  11 

Sailors,  foreign Penje,413 

Xjoko  Penie  401—409 

Telegraph empioyees^"-. .-'"!!."".-. !".  dark, 217, 283,^;  Roberts^ 270, 271 

Average Chandler,  200 

Compared  with,  Oreat  Britain Chandler,205 

Effect  of  sex Chandler,  206 

Range Chandler,200 

Relation  of,  to  total  expense  of  operation Chandler,  205 

Uniformity Chandler,200 

Telephone  employees,  Amsterdam Bethell,  79.'5, 796 

Girls,  wages  of Parsons,  888 

Ticket  brokerage,  effect  on. Fuller,  71 

"Wall  Street,  meaning  of  term Schiff,776 

Wanamaker,  John: 

Views  on  telegraph Parsons,  888 

Favors  postal  telegraph Hitchcock,  891 

War  Department,  alleged  discrimination  in  letting  contracts  for  supplies. 

Wheeler,  756 
War-revenue  tax,  evaded  by  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company . . .  Roberts,  272 

Washington,  D.  C,  waterworks Foote,  113 

Washington  (State),  telegraph  service Clark,a08 

Water  power,  Califomia,  development  in Wheeler,  752 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Coasticixe  transportatum;  Lake  navigation; 
Ocean  tranimortation;  River  transportation): 

Cotton,  effect  on  rates  from  Memphis Davant,  6, 7 

Differentials  in  favor  of .       . _.  Griffith,  855 

Economies  of  steamship  and  railway  companies  compared. . .  Qnillaadeu,  448 
Passenger  rates.  Merchants'  and  Miners'  'Tranaportation  Co. .  Hayne,  419, 420 

Railways,  effect  of  development,  beneficial Anderson,  689, 641 ,  642 

Bate  cutting  due  to Oriswold,614 

Watering  stock  (see  Capitalization) :  ■ 
Waterworks: 

Municipal  ownership  compared  with  private.  .Foote,  111,  112, 119;  Parsons,  146 

Costof Bemi8,88 

Operation  by  small  municipalltiee Foote,  120 

Resnltsof Bemi8,97 

Private  ownership  in  American  cities Bemis,97 

Capitalization  of  private  ownership Bemis,88 

Study  of  question  in  America Bemis.96'97 

WaybilU: 

Defined Nicholson,  739 

Necessity  of  uniformity Nicholson,  728, 739 

Wealth:     • 

American  sources  of Schiff ,  777 

Concentration  o^  effect  on  opportnnities  for  advancement Anderson'  649 

Consolidation,  effect  on Schiff' 777 

Defined... ------- ^^.  Parsons!  123 

Diffusion  of ,  as  affected  by  Gtovemment  ownership Parsons,  167  158 

Increasing Schiff!  777 

Material,  relation  to  civilization ., Parsons  123 

Western  cities:  ' 

Competition  with  Eastern  cities  for  Southern  trade Markham  439 

Competition  with  New  York Langley'a59 

Western  classification: 

Character..     Stubbs,7e3 

Committee,  advances  made  by Langley  860 

Territoryof LangleyiseO 

Western  States: 

Alkali  products,  freight  rates  on    Bacon,  80 

Classification  disadvantages  of  lack  of  uniformity Bacon,  80 
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Western  TTnion  Telegraph  Company:  Pae«. 

Absorption  of  other  companies Clark,  220, 221 ;  Roberts,  272 

American  Telephone  and  Telejgpraph  Company,  relation  to Bethell,  812 

Assets .     Clark,  218, 226 

Associated  Press,  relation  to Randall,  247, 248 

Bell  Telephone  Company,  relation  to Clark,  217. 219, 226, 227. 

Capitalization Clark,  213. 231 ;  Randall, 248, 244;  Roberts,  267, 272 

Excessive    Parsons,  185, 188, 889, 890;  Randall,  242, 24.S 

Cost  of  maintenance Clark,  215, 816, 231 

Discriminations  denied Clark,  228;  Randall,  257 

Distances,  misrepresentations  of Parsons,  187;  Roberta,  271 

Dividends Clark,  316, 226;  Roberts,  270 

Employees Clark,  217 

Black  list  established  bv Roberts,269 

Efficiency  _. Parsons,  188, 189 

Policy  toward  .  Hitchcock,  893 

Wagesof Clark,217 

Enterprise  of ,  illustrated  ..  Clark.  231 

Expenses Clark,216;  Robert8,370 

Extent  of  system Clark,  207 

Distribution  of  franks -.- Parsons,  191,888 

Government  ownership,  admission  of,  in  respect  to Roberts,  266 

United  States  Government,  relations  to Clark.  238, 229 

Growth - Ra&dall,243 

International  Ocean  Telegraph  Co.,  relations  to Clark. 338-229 

Inventions,  policy  toward  new Parsons,  189, 190, 888; 

Clark, 239;  Randall, 249-2.'Sl, 253;  Roberts,270;  Hitchcock. 891, 893 

Investigations  of,  by  several  States Parsons,  185, 186 

Labor  organizations — established  iron-clad  oath Roberts,  269 

Policy  toward Parsons,  190, 191 ;  Clark,  228;  Roberts.  269. 271 

Messages,  statistics Clark,216 

Newspapers,  tyranny  toward Randall.  246, 247 

Policy  in  business Randall,  244 

Politics,  connection  with Parsons.  191 

Postal  Telegraph  Company,  relation  to Clark,229 

Profits Roberts,270 

Excessive  Parsons,  190, 191 

Railroads,  relation  to  .. Clark,  233 

.Service,  inefficiency Parsons,  190, 191 

Stockholders Clark,  226 

Strikes Roberts.  369 

System,  method  of  division Clark,  307 

Terminals,  value. Clark,  222 

War-revenue  tax  evaded  by Roberts,  373 

West  Virginia: 

Coal  mines Howes. 715-717 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of... Bemis, 89 

White  Star  Line,  loss  of  steamers Howe,  704 

Whole-cargo  business  defined Howes,  701 

Wicker,  C.  M.,  testimonv  of Parsons,  126. 127 

Wine,  California,  condition  of  industry Wheeler,  753 

Wisconsin: 

Lumber  interests Howes. 718 

Street  railways,  capitalization  of Bemis,  88. 89 

World  markets,  effect  of  competition  of,  on  freight  rates Thomas,  •^>51, 552 

Wyandotte,  Mich.,  freight  rates  on  alkali  products  from Bacon,  73-76, 80, 81 

Wyoming: 

Auditing  of  pnblic  accounts Bemis,  98;  Foots,  104,  111 

Counties  of,  on  cash  basis Foote,  106 

Expenses  in..  Foote,  107 

Public  indebtedness Foote,  107, 108 

State  examiner. Foote,  104-111 

Taxation,  reduction  of Foote,  108 

Tazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Hallway,  its  relation  to  Illinois  Central 

Railway Markham.441 

Zurich  telephone  service Bethell,  789 
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Accidents:  Posb. 

Investigation  of  Canada. 951.952 

New  South  Wales  _ 954 

United  States 936 

Report  ot  England 947 

UnitPd  States -•- 926 

Advisory  coancils: 

Advantages 902 

Prussia 975-982 

Switzerland 960-961 

Various  conntries ^ 977-978 

Anti-scalping  laws  (see  Ticket  brokerage). 
Articles  of  association: 

Termdeiined 920 

Japan 944-945 

United  States,  contents  of -   921-923 

Significance  of 923 

Austria,  neneral  statement 961 

Aatomaticwjouplers,  United  States 925-926 

Baggage,  Canada.   953 

Banking,  aflHliation  with  railroading,  early  charters,  United  States 909 

Bells,  United  States 925-926 

Bills  oflading.  United  States 927 

B<Mtrds  of  control  and  regulation: 

Canada,  railway  committee  of  privy  council ,. 950 

England,  rnilway  commission 948 

France,  minister  of  public  works 956 

India,  railway  commission 952-953 

.lapan 940 

New  South  Wales,  railway  commissioners 954 

Norway,  minister  of  public  works 957 

Prussia - 974-975 

Switzerland 960-961 

United  States  (see  Stute  railway  cwnmissions.) 

Bonds,  issue  of .  United  States 935-936 

Brakes,  United  States.- 925-926 

Canada,  general  statement 949-952 

Canal  charters,  infiueuce  on  railway,  United  States    947 

Capitalization: 

Norway,  increase  of 9.58 

Prussia 971 

United  States, early  charters.. 909 

Issue  of  stocks  and  bonds 93.1-936 

State  regulation 933 

Cattle  guards.  United  States 925-926 

Civil  service  examination  system,  railway  employees,  New  South  Wales  ...      955 
Olassitication  of  freight: 

Canada 951 

Prussia 978 

Switzerland 959 

Classification  of  railways: 

Advantages 903 

Foreign 944 

France 950 

Prussia 908-909 
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P«ge. 

Common  carriers,  constitntional  provisions  relating  to  United  States 917 

Competition: 

France 955 

Paralleling  of  lines.  United  States  .-. 909 

Railroads  not  subject  to  laws  of    928 

Water,  influence  recognized,  Canada 951 

Connection  facilities,  United  States 927-928 

Constitutional  provisions, 918 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  UnitedStates 928-939 

Constitutional  provisions 918 

Constitutional  provisions  relating  to  railways,  Prussia 964-965 

UnitedStates. 916-919,991-1004 

Acceptance  of  the  constitution 916 

Common  carriers 917 

Connection  facilities 918 

Consolidation 918 

Employers' liability 918-919 

Freight  rates 918 

General  and  special  laws 916-917 

Long  and  short  haul 918 

Passes... 918 

Pooling 918 

Reserved  rights  of  State 917 

Rigidityof  . 901-902 

State  and  local  aid  917-918 

State  railway  commissions 918 

Vote  of  shareholders 918 

States: 

Alabama 991 

Arkansas 991 

Arizona 992 

California 992 

Colorado .  993 

Connecticut 993 

Delaware .  993 

Florida 993 

Georgia ', ; 994 

Idaho 994 

Kentucky 994 

niinois 995 

Indiana • 995 

Iowa 996 

Kansas 996 

Louisiana 996 

Maine. 996 

Maryland 996 

Massachusetts 997 

Michigan 997 

Minnesota 997 

Mississippi 997 

Missouri 998 

Montana 998 

Nebraska 999 

Nevada 999 

New  Hampshire 999 

New  Jersey 999 

New  Mexico 999 

New  York 999 

North  Carolina. 1000 

North  Dakota 1000 

Ohio 1000 

Oklahoma 1008 

Oregon 1000 

Pennsylvania 1000 

Rhode  Island 1001 

South  Carolina 1001 

South  Dakota 1001 

Tennessee - 1001 
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Page. 
Constittitional  provisiona  relating  to  raUways — Contioned. 
States — Continued : 

Texas 1002 

Utah 1008 

Virginia 1002 

Washington 1002 

West  Virginia 1003 

Wisconsin 1003 

Wyoming 1004 

Construction  of  railroads: 

Necessity  for,  determination  of ,  Prance 955,956 

Prnsssia 965-968 

United  States,  early  laws 914 

Paralleling  of  lines.  United  States 909 

Department  of  Communication,  Japan 946 

Discriminations: 

Canada 951 

England 947 

Prussia 974 

United  States 931-933 

Early  charters  and  laws 906,915 

Eminent  domain: 

France.. 956 

Japan 945 

New  South  Wales.. 954 

Euipioyees: 

E.\amination  of ,  United  States 925-926 

Pensions,  Norway _ 958 

Elmployers"  liability: 

Constitutional  provisions,  United  States  918-919 

Engineers,  licensing  of,  United  States. 925-926 

England,  general  statement _ 946-949 

E(inipment,  United  States 925-926 

Fences.  United  States 935-926 

France,  general  statement 955-957 

Freight  rates : 

Determination  of,  Austria 961 

Canada 951 

Japan.. 946 

Norway 958 

Prassia 970-971,978 

Switzerland 939 

United  States 933-933 

Publicity,  Prussia 971 

UnitedStates   .   ..   933-933,971 

I'nited  States,  con.stitntional  provisions  918 

Determination  of 932-933 

Early  regulation 904-905 

Publicity 932-933,971 

Revision 932-933 

State  regulation,  early  laws 914 

Through  rates 927-928 

Frogs,  blocking  of,  UnitedStates 925-926 

General  railway  laws: 

Canada 950-952 

England 947 

UnitedStates 911-915 

Constitutional  provisions,  recjuiring 916-917 

Development  of 913-015 

Model  charter,  views  of  railway  men ..  984-988 

Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company 909 

Glovernment  ownership.     (See  Public  otcnership. ) 
(Government  rates: 

Japan 94.5-946 

Norway. 957 

UnitedStates,  early  charters _. 910 
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Grade  crossings:  P«ge. 

Canada. 950 

Japan 945 

UnitedStates,  alwlitionof 935-926 

Heating  of  cars.  United  States 925-926 

IncorDoration,  United  States: 

Conditions  of 932-933 

Incorporators .__ 930-921 

Incorporation  fees,  United  States 923 

India,  general  statement 953-933 

Inspection: 

Canada .■. 951 

England 947 

India 953 

Japan 945 

Norway 957 

International  agr.  einent  relative  to  railway  transportation . .  978-979 

Japan,  general  statement.   .-. -944-946 

JuuctioDB.     (See  Vonnrction  facilities.) 

Land,  ownership  by  railways,  early  charters,  United  States 909 

Legislation.     (See  General  raihcay  lairs:  Sjtecial  charters.) 

Legislature: 

New  South  Wales,  passes  issned  to  members    954 

United  States,  powers  reserved  to,  early  charters 906-907 

General  laws 923-923 

Leipzig- Dresden  Railway  (Prussia) 963 

Limitation  of  corporate  life: 

France 955 

Norway 957 

Switzerland 958,960 

United  States 922-933 

Early  charters ..      907 

Earlylaws 915 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad,  charter 947 

Local  aid.     (See  State  and  local  aid.) 

Long  and  short  haul.  United  States 980-931 

Constitutional  provisions 918 

Magdohnrg- Leipzig  Railway  (Prussia) 963 

New  South  Wales,  general  statement 953-955 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  charter 911-913 

Norway,  general  statement    957-958 

Nuremberg- Fiirth  Railway  (Prussia) 963 

Passenger  rates: 

Determination  of  Prussia    i 970-971 

Switzerland.. 959 

Publicity,  Prussia 971 

United  States 932-933 

United  States,  early  laws 914 

Early  regulation 904-905 

Revision 933-933 


New  South  Wales 954 

UnitedStates 928-930 

Constitutional  provisions 918 

Police  power,  regulation  of  railways.  United  States 917 

Pooling: 

Austria 961 

UnitedStates 928-929 

Constitutional  provisions -  918 

Prussia: 

Conditions  generally 963-983 

Constitutional  provisions 964-965 

Development. periods  of 968,964 

Leip '.ig-Dresden  Railway - 963 

Magdeburg-Leipzig  Rail wa.v 963 

Nuremberg- Fiirth  Railway 962 

Private  railways,  legal  basis  of 96.5-966 

Public  aid.     (See  State  and  local  aid. ) 
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Public  ownerehip:  PaKe. 

France 955-956 

Japan 946 

New  South  Wales 953-955 

Norway 957-958 

Prussia 968-983 

Switzerland 960 

United  States 908 

Publicity  of  accounts: 

Canada 951 

Norway - 958 

Prussia 971-973 

United  States     934-935 

Early  charters 906 

Reports  to  Government: 

Norway 958 

United  States 934-985 

Annual  reports,  early  lawS 909,914r-915 

Reports  to  stockholders.  United  States 934-935 

Annual  report,  early  charters 909 

Reserved  rights  of  State: 
Purchase  of  railways — 

Austria 961 

France  955,956 

New  South  Wales 954 

Norway 907,958 

Switzerland 959 

UnitedStatea    . 9'.>3-923 

Constitutional  provisions 917 

Routing  of  freight,  United  States 924-925 

Safety  appliances: 

Canada 950,952 

United  States. 935-920 

Automatic  couplers 925-926 

Brakes 925-920 

Early  charters  909 

FroRS.  blocking  of  935-926 

Switches,  interlocking  925-926 

Separate  coaches  for  negroes.  United  States 925-936 

Service,  quality  of : 

India 953 

United  States 926-927 

Special  charters: 

Canada 949-950 

Petitions  for 951 

England 946-947 

India .' 952 

New  South  Wales 989-990 

Switzerland,  reserved  rights  of  State 900 

United  States- 
Banking,  affiliation  with  railroading,  early  charters 909 

Capitalization,  early  charters 909 

Comparison  of 901 

Constitutional  provisions        910-917 

Continuance  after  passage  of  general  laws 914 

Discriminations,  earl V  charters 906 

Early  charters ' 90:i-910,911 

E.xamination  of  books 900 

Government  rates,  early  charters 910 

Later  charters 911-915 

Land,  ownership  of .  early  charters  909 

Limitation  of  corporate  life,  early  charters 907 

Model  charter,  views  of  railway  men 984-9S8 

Northern  Pacific  franchise 911-913 

Paralleling  of  lines,  early  charters 909 

Petitionfor 905 

Publicaid 908 

Publicity  of  accotmts 900 
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Special  charters— Continaed. 

United  States— Continued.  p»ko. 

Rates,  pablicity  of 905 

Regulation  of 904-905 

Report,  annual,  early  charters 909 

.      Reserved  rights  of  State 906-907,917. 

Safety  appliances,  early  charters 909 

State  rul way* commissions,  early  charters 906 

Tazation,  limitations,  early  charters    .   ._ 907-908 

Useof  track  by  different  shippers,  early  charters 910 

Voting  piower,  early  charters 909 

State  and  local  aid: 

Canada 950 

France 955-956 

Norway 957 

United  States: 

Constitutional  provisions , 917-918 

Early  charters 908 

State  railway  commissions 936-942 

General  statement 936-937 

Summary  of  laws .  ...  938-942 

Constitutional  provisions 918 

Early  charters 906 

Stockholders,  United  States: 

Examination  of  books 906 

Voting  power,  constitutional  provisions - 918 

Early  charters 909 

Stocks,  issue  of ,  United  States 935-936 

Switches,  interlocking,  United  States 925-926 

Switzerland,  g^eneral  statement 958-961 

Taxation: 

Norway,  exemption  of  railway  property 958 

Prussia -  972-974 

United  States- 
Incorporation  fee - 982 

Limitations  on  power  of ,  early  charters 907-908 

Telegraphs: 

Right  to  build  on  railways — 

India 952 

Japan 945 

Norway 958 

Ticket  brokerage.  United  States 929-930 

Tickets,  redemption  of  unused,  UnitedStates 929-930 

Train  service: 

Prussia -  969-970 

UnitedStates 926-927 

Trains: 

Number  of,  Switzerland 959 

Speed  of,  Canada 950 

Switzerland 959 

UnitedStates.. 985-928 

Turnpike  charters,  influence  on  railway 947 

Uniform  accounting,  Switzerland 960 

Whistles,  UnitedStates 985-926 
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Alabama,  constitiitional  and  etatntory  provisions 1048-1049 

Apportionment  of  taxes  between  States 1015 

Arizona,  constitational  and  statutory  provisions - 1049 

Arkansas,  con  stitntional  and  statutory  provisions 1049-1050 

Assessment  of  taxes: 

Centralization 1012,1018-1019,1020 

Local  assessments 1030-1088 

Property  tax 1084-1090 

Benefit  principle  1028-1029 

Bibliography  of  transportation  taxation 1080-1088 

California,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1050-1051 

Capital  stock  taxes: 

Development  of .  1013 

Tabulated 1084-1090 

Actual  value- 
Development   1013 

Generally  discussed 1020-1022 

Parvalne    1020 

Development  of 1013 

Colorado,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1051 

Connect!  cut,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1051-1052 

Constitutional  and  statutory  provisions: 

Alabama 1048-1049 

Arizona 1049 

Arkansas 1049-1050 

California 1050-1051 

Colorado 1051 

Connecticut lO.Jl-1053 

Delaware 1053-1053 

Florida 1053 

Georgia 1054 

Idaho 1054 

niinois 10.55-1056 

Indiana 1056 

Iowa 1056-1057 

Kansas 1057-1058 

Kentucky 1058 

Louisiana 10.58-1059 

Maine 1059-1060 

Maryland 1060 

Massachusetts -  1060-1061 

Michigan 1061-1063 

Minnesota 1063-1063 

Mississippi 1063 

Missouri 1064 

Montana 1064-1065 

Nebraska 1065-1066 

Nevada 1066 

New  Hampshire 1066-1067 

New  Jersey 1067 

New  Mexico 1067-1068 

New  York , 1068 

North  Carolina 1068-1069 

North  Dakota 1069-1070 
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Page. 
Constitntional  and  statutory  provisions — CJontinned. 

Ohio.   1070 

Oklahoma 1070-1071 

Oregon 1071 

Pennsylvania 1071-1072 

Rhode  Island 1072 

South  Carolina 1072 

South  Dakota 1072-1078 

Tennessee 1073-1074 

Texas 1074-1075 

Utah 1075 

Vermont 1076 

Virginia 1076-1077 

Washington 1077-1078 

West  Virginia 1078 

Wisconsin 1078-1079 

Wyoming 1079-1080 

Corporate  franchise,  tsx&tion  of 1038-1039 

Delaware,  constitntional  and  statutory  provisionB 1052-1053 

Double  taxation 1034-1044 

Com])eting  jurisdictions 1037-1043 

Interstate  corporations 1037-1038 

Property  and  indebtedness 103S-1036 

Property  and  stock  . .  10:J6-10:{7 

Equipment  companies,  taxation  of,  summary  of  existing  legislation  1047 

Exemption  from  taxation,  railroads 1009-1010 

Express  comi>anie8,  taxation  of: 

Development 1016 

Summary  of  existing  legislation. 1046-1047 

Fast  freight-line  companies.     (See  FreigM-line  companies.) 

Fee  principle 1028-1039 

Florida,  constitntional  and  utatntory  provisions 1 053 

Foreign  corporations,  taxation,  development 1017 

Franchise  tax 1088-1029 

Freight  line  companies,  taxation: 

Development 1016 

Summary  of  existing  legislation    1047 

G^eorgia,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1054 

Gross  re<'eipts,  tux: 

Development 1013-1014 

Generally  discus.sed 1023-1026 

Tabulated... 1084-1090 

Interstate  corporations 1041-1043 

Telegraphs 1017 

Historical  development  of  transportation  taxation 1006-1O18 

Summary    ...: 1016-1017 

Apportionment  between  States 1015 

Capital  stock  taxes 1013 

Express  companies 1016 

Fast  freight  lines 1016 

Increasing  and  more  uniform  taxation 1011-1013 

Low  taxation - 1010 

Palace  car  taxation 1016 

Propertj;  tax  niodifled 1012-1013 

Public  aid  and  tax  exemption 1007-1011 

Receipts,  taxes  on 1013,1014 

Idaho,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 10.i4 

Illinois,  constitntional  and  statutory  provisions 1055-1056 

Indiana,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 10S6 

Incorporation  taxes : 

Development   1017 

Summary  of  existing  legislation 1048 

Interstate  co'rjx)rations : 

Double  ta.\ation —  1087-1048 

Apportionment  of  taxes  between  States  -     1015 

Iowa,  c-onstitutional  and  statutory  provisions  1056-1057 

Kansas,  constitutional  and  statutory  provi^ions    1057-1058 

Kentucky,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1058 
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Page. 

License  tax  102a-10'>9 

Local  taxation 1030-1033 

Tabulated 1091 

Louisiana,  conetitutioual  and  statutory  proyisions 1058-1059 

Maine,  conBtitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1059-1060 

A!  aryland,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions -     1060 

Massachusetts,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1080-1061 

Michigan,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1061-1063 

Mi  unesota.  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1062-1063 

Mississippi,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1063 

Missouri,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1064 

Montana,  constitutional  and  statutory  proTisioos 1064-1065 

Navigation  companies,  taxation,  summary  of  existing  legislation 1047 

Nebraska,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1065-1066 

Net  earnings  tax : 

Development- -- 1010,1013-1014 

Generally  discussed  .    1026-1038 

Interstate  corporations 1041-1043 

Tabulated 1084-1090 

Nevada,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1066 

New  Hampshire,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 1066-1067 

New  Jersey,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  1067 

New  Mexico,  constitutional  and  statutory  provisii.ns 1067-1068 
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